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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   FIRST   EDITION 


Thb  objects  of  a  Dispensatory  are  to  present  an  account  of  medicinal  sub- 
etances  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  brought  into  the  shops,  and  to  teach 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  prepared  for  use.  The  importance  of  these 
objects,  and  the  general  value  and  even  necessity  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
will  not  be  disputed.  It  may,  however,  be  a  question,  how  far  the  wants  of 
he  medical  and  pharmaceutical  community  in  this  country  are  supplied  by 
the  Dispensatories  already  in  circulation ;  and  whether  such  a  deficiency 
exists  as  to  justify  the  offer  of  a  new  one  to  the  public  attention.  The  great 
merits  of  the  works  severally  entitled  "  The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory" 
and  "  The  London  Dispensatory,*'  the  former  edited  by  the  late  Andrew 
Duncan,  M.D.,  the  latter  by  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.,  are  well 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Founded,  as  they  both 
are,  upon  the  excellent  basis  laid  by  Lewis,  they  are  nevertheless  entitled, 
from  the  great  addition  of  valuable  materials,  and  the  distinctive  character 
exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  these  materials,  to  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal works;  while  the  style  in  which  they  have  been  executed  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  their  authors.  But  they 
were  calculated  especially  for  the  sphere  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  too 
deficient  in  all  that  relates  exclusively  to  this  country,  to  admit  of  being 
received  .'  '     '    l»ere.    In  the  history  of  our  commerce  in  drugs,  and 

of  the  nai  .  ^  A  ,  and  collection  of  our  indigenous  medical  plants;  in 
the  chemical  operations  of  our  extensive  laboratories;  and  in  the  modes  of 
preparing,  dispensing,  and  applying  medicines,  which  have  gradually  grown 
into  use  among  us ;  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  not  to  be  gained  from  foreign  books,  and  is  yet  necessary  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  accomplished  American  pharmaceutist.    Wo  have*  moreover,  a 
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National  Pharmacopoeia,  which  requires  an  explanatory  commentary,  in 
order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fully  appreciated,  and  advantageously  put 
into  practice.  On  these  accounts  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  Dis- 
pensatory of  the  United  States,  which,  while  it  embraces  whatever  is  useful 
in  European  pharmacy,  may  accurately  represent  the  art  as  it  exists  in 
this  country,  and  give  instruction  adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants.  It  appears 
due  to  our  national  character  that  such  a  work  should  be  in  good  faith  an 
American  work,  newly  prepared  in  all  its  parts,  and  not  a  mere  edition  of 
one  of  the  European  Dispensatories,  with  here  and  there  additions  and 
alterations,  which,  though  they  may  be  useful  in  themselves,  cannot  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  other  materials  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an 
appearance  of  unity,  and  certainly  would  not  justify  the  assumption  of  a 
new  national  title  for  the  book.  Whether,  in  the  Dispensatories  which  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States,  these  requisites  have  been  satisfac- 
torily fulfilled,  it  rests  with  the  public  to  determine.  That  valuable  trea- 
tises on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  have  been  issued  in  this  country, 
no  candid  person,  acquainted  with  our  medical  literature,  will  be  disposed 
to  deny.  In  offering  a  new  work  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fessions, the  authors  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  undervaluing  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors.  They  simply  conceive  that  the  field  has  not 
been  so  fully  occupied  as  to  exclude  all  competition.  The  pharmacy  of  con- 
tinental Europe  is  ground  which  has  been  almost  untouched ;  and  much 
information  in  relation  to  the  natural  history,  commerce,  and  management 
of  our  own  drugs,  has  lain  ungathered  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  or 
scattered  in  separate  treatises  and  periodicals  not  generally  known  and 
read.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  our  National  Pharma- 
copoeia, no  general  explanation  of  its  processes  has  appeared,  though  re- 
quired in  justice  both  to  that  work  and  to  the  public.  The  hope  of  being 
able  to  supply  these  deficiencies  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  present  undertaking. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  this  Dispensatory.  It  is  followed  both  in  its  general  division  of  medi- 
cines, and  in  its  alphabetical  arrangement  of  them  under  each  division. 
Precedence  is,  in  every  instance,  given  to  the  names  which  it  recognises, 
while  the  explanations  by  which  it  fixes  the  signification  of  these  names 
are  inserted  in  immediate  connection  with  the  titles  to  which  they  severally 
belong.  Every  article  which  it  designates  is  more  or  less  fully  described; 
and  all  its  processes,  after  being  literally  copied,  are  commented  on  and 
explained  wherever  comment  and  explanation  appeared  necessary.  No- 
thing, in  fine,  has  been  omitted,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  authors, 
could  serve  to  illustrate  its  meaning,  or  promote  the  ends  which  it  was  in« 
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tended  to  subserve.  This  course  of  proceeding  appeared  to  be  due  to  the 
national  character  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  the  important  object  of 
establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  United  States,  uniformity, 
both  in  the  nomenclature  and  preparation  of  medicines.  In  one  particular, 
convenience  required  that  the  plan  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  de- 
parted from.  The  medicines  belonging  to  the  department  of  Materia 
Medica,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  two  divisions,  corresponding  with 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Catalogues  of  that  work,  have  been  treated 
of  indiscriminately  in  alphabetical  succession;  and  the  place  which  they 
respectively  hold  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  indicated  by  the  employment  of 
the  term  Secondary^  in  connection  with  the  name  of  each  of  the  medicines 
included  in  the  latter  catalogue. 

But,  though  precedence  has  thus  been  given  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States,  those  of  Great  Britain  have  not  been  neglected.  The 
nomenclature  adopted  by  the  different  British  Colleges,  and  their  formulas 
for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  have  been  so  extensively  followed  through- 
out the  United  States,  that  a  work  intended  to  represent  the  present  state 
of  pharmacy  in  this  country  would  be  imperfect  without  them ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  writings  of  British  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  which  their 
own  officinal  terms  and  preparations  are  exclusively  employed  and  referred 
to,  have  an  extensive  circulation  among  us,  renders  some  commentary 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  serious  mistakes.  The  Pharmacopoeias  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  have,  therefore,  been  incorporated,  in  all 
their  essential  parts,  into  the  present  work.  Their  officinal  titles  are  uni- 
formly given,  always  in  subordination  to  those  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia, when  they  express  the  same  object;  but  in  chief,  when,  as  often 
happens,  no  corresponding  medicine  or  preparation  is  recognised  by  our 
national  standard.  In  the  latter  case,  if  different  names  are  applied  by 
different  British  Colleges  to  the  same  object,  that  one  is  generally  pre- 
ferred which  is  most  in  accordance  with  our  own  system  of  nomenclature, 
and  the  others  are  given  as  synonymes.  The  medicines  directed  by  the 
British  Colleges  are  all  described,  and  their  processes  either  copied  at 
length,  or  so  far  explained  as  to  be  intelligible  in  all  essential  particulars. 

Besides  the  medicinal  substances  recognised  as  officinal  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeias alluded  to,  some  others  have  been  described,  which,  either  from 
the  lingering  remains  of  former  reputation,  from  recent  reports  in  their 
favour,  or  from  their  important  relation  to  medicines  in  general  use,  ap- 
pear to  have  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  physician  and  apothecary. 
Opportunity  has,  moreover,  been  taken  to  introduce  incidentally  brief 
accounts  of  substances  used  in  other  countries  or  in  former  times,  and 
occasionally  noticed  in  medical  books;  and,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
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refei  to  them  when  desirous  of  information,  their  names  have  been  placed 
with  those  of  the  standard  remedies  in  the  Index. 

In  the  description  of  each  medicine,  if  derived  immediately  from  the 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  the  attention  of  the  authors  has 
been  directed  to  its  natural  history,  the  place  of  its  growth  or  production, 
the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  it  for  market,  its  commercial  his- 
tory, the  state  in  which  it  reaches  us,  its  sensible  properties,  its  chemical 
composition  and  relations,  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  by  time  and 
exposure,  its  accidental  or  fraudulent  adulterations,  its  medical  properties 
and  application,  its  economical  uses,  and  the  pharmaceutical  treatment  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  If  a  chemical  preparation,  the  mode  and  principles 
of  its  manufacture  are  indicated  in  addition  to  the  other  particulars.  If 
a  poison,  and  likely  to  be  accidentally  taken,  or  purposely  employed  as 
such,  its  peculiar  toxicological  effects,  together  with  the  mode  of  counter- 
acting them,  are  indicated ;  and  the  best  means  of  detecting  its  presence 
by  reagents  are  explained. 

The  authors  have  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  giving 
botanical  descriptions  of  the  plants  from  which  the  medicines  treated  of 
are  derived.  In  relation  to  all  indigenous  medicinal  plants,  and  those 
naturalized  or  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  advantages  of  such  descrip- 
tions are  obvious.  The  physician  may  often  be  placed  in  situations,  in 
which  it  may  be  highly  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  recognise  the 
vegetable  which  yields  a  particular  medicine;  and  the  apothecary  is  con- 
stantly liable  to  imposition  from  the  collectors  of  herbs,  unless  possessed 
of  the  means  of  distinguishing,  by  infallible  marks,  the  various  products 
presented  to  him.  A  knowledge  of  foreign  medicinal  plants,  though  of 
less  importance,  will  be  found  useful  in  various  ways,  independently  of  the 
gratification  afforded  by  the  indulgence  of  a  liberal  curiosity  in  relation  to 
objects  so  closely  connected  with  our  daily  pursuits.  The  introduction  of 
these  botanical  notices  into  a  Dispensatory  appears  to  be  peculiarly  ap- 
Dropriate;  as  they  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  objects  for  occasional 
reference  than  for  regular  study  or  continuous  perusal,  and  therefore 
coincide  with  the  general  design  of  the  work,  which  is  to  collect  into  a 
convenient  form  for  consultation  all  that  is  practically  important  in  rela- 
tion to  medicines.  The  authors  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  due  pro- 
portion between  the  minuteness  of  the  descriptions,  and  their  value  as 
means  of  information  to  the  student ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  have 
generally  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  our  native  plants  than  upon  those  of 
foreign  growth ;  but,  in  all  instances  in  which  they  have  deemed  a  botanical 
description  necessary,  they  have  taken  care  to  include  in  it  the  essential 
scientific  character  of  the  genus  and  species,  with  a  reference  to  the  posi* 
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tbu  of  the  plant  in  the  artificial  and  natural  systems  of  classification;  so 
that  a  person  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  botany  may  be  able  to  re- 
cognise it  when  it  comes  under  his  observation. 

In  preparing  the  Dispensatory,  the  authors  have  consulted,  in  addition 
to  many  of  the  older  works  of  authority,  the  greater  number  of  the  treatises 
and  dissertations  which  have  recently  appeared  upon  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  Pharmacy,  and  especially  those  of  the  French  writers,  who 
stand  at  present  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  medical  science.  They 
have  also  endeavoured  to  collect  such  detached  facts,  scattered  through 
the  various  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  journals,  as  they  con- 
ceive to  be  important  in  themselves,  and  applicable  to  the  subjects  under 
consideration ;  and  have  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  reports  of  travellers 
in  relation  to  the  natural  and  commercial  history  of  foreign  drugs.  The 
occasional  references  in  the  body  of  the  work  will  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  most  largely  drawn,  and  the  authorities  upon  which 
they  have  most  relied.  In  relation  to  our  own  commerce  in  drugs,  and  to 
the  operations  of  our  chemical  laboratories,  they  are  indebted  for  informa- 
tion chiefly  to  the  kindness  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  these  branches  of 
business,  who  have  always  evinced,  in  answering  their  numerous  inquiries, 
a  promptitude  and  politeness  which  merit  their  warm  thanks,  and  which 
they  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging.* 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British 
Dispensatories,  by  inserting  into  the  work  a  treatise  upon  Chemistry,  under 
the  name  of  Elements  of  Pharmacy.  Such  a  treatise  must  necessarily  be 
very  meagre  and  imperfect ;  and,  as  systems  of  chemistry  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  physician  and  apothecary,  would  uselessly  occupy  the  place  of 
valuable  matter  of  less  easy  access. 

The  authors  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  relation  to  them- 
selves, that  they  have  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work ;  have  sought  diligently  for  facts  from  every  readily  accessible 
source;  have  endeavoured,  by  a  comparison  of  authorities,  and  a  close 
scrutiny  of  evidence,  to  ascertain  the  truth  whenever  practicable;  and  have 
exerted  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities  to  render  the  Dispensa- 
tory worthy  of  public  approbation,  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  contents,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements.    They  are  con- 

♦  The  authors  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  they  are  pecnliarly  indebted  for  assistaace 
to  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  to  whom, 
besides  much  important  information  in  relation  to  the  various  branches  of  the  apothe- 
cary's business,  they  owe  the  prefatory  remarks  on  Pharmacy  which  are  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  and  the  several  articles,  in  the  Mutoria 
Medica,  upon  Leeches^  Carbonate  of  Magneiia^  and  Sulphale  of  Magnesia, 
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scions,  nevertheless,  that,  in  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  details,  numerous 
errors  and  deficiencies  may  exist,  and  that  the  faults  of  undue  brevity  in 
some  cases,  and  prolixity  in  others,  may  not  have  been  entirely  avoided; 
but  they  venture  to  hope  that  a  candid  public  will  make  all  due  allowances; 
and  they  take  the  liberty  to  invite,  from  all  those  who  may  feel  interested 
in  the  diffusion  of  sound  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  the  communication  of 
friendly  suggestions  or  criticisms  in  relation  to  the  objects  and  execution 
of  the  work. 

Philadelphia^  January ^  1833. 
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In  the  foregoing  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  sufficient  has  beeu 
Raid  of  its  objects,  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  written,  and  the  sources  whence 
vhe  materials  composing  it  were  originally  derived.  A  modification  of  its  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  the  second  edition,  by  the  introduction  of  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining an  account  of  drugs  not  recognised  by  the  American  or  British  Pharma- 
copoeias, yet  possessing  some  interest  from  their  former  or  existing  relations  to 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  This  Appendix  was  so  much  enlarged  by  the  numerous 
additions  made  to  it  in  successive  editions,  that  the  authors  at  length  deemed 
it  worthy  of  being  considered  as  a  third  part  of  the  Dispensatory ;  and,  in  the 
edition  immediately  preceding  the  present,  this  change  was  carried  into  effect, 
so  that  the  work  as  then  arranged,  and  as  it  now  continues,  consists  of  three 
divisions,  the  first  treating  exclusively  of  the  medicines  included  in  the  Materia 
Medica  catalogues  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  the  second  of  the  Preparations,  and 
the  third  of  substances  not  strictly  officinal.  An  Appendix,  however,  is  still 
retained,  in  which  are  introduced  various  tables,  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
or  use  to  the  apothecary  and  physician,  for  which  a  place  could  not  conveni- 
ently be  found  in  the  body  of  the  work.  A  precision  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
arraugement  of  the  Dispensatory  which  was  at  first  wanting. 

In  the  several  successive  editions,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  authors  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  making  changes  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  officinal  codes  acknowledged  by  them  as  authori- 
tative, and  introducing  more  or  less  in  detail  all  the  new  facts,  views,  and  pro- 
cesses, as  they  came  to  public  notice.  In  the  ninth  edition,  that,  namely,  of  1851, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  work,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  rearrange  the  materials,  in  consequence  of  the  then  recent 
appearance  of  new  and  greatly  altered  editions  of  our  national  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  of  those  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges.  On  this  occasion,  attention 
was  called  to  a  new  division  of  weights  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College,  which, 
though  the  same  in  terms  as  those  in  general  use,  diflered  from  them  materially 
in  value,  and,  therefore,  required  much  caution,  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  to 
guard  against  serious  mistakes.  Happily,  these  Dublin  weights  have  been  aban- 
doned in  the  existing  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  one  great  source  of  incon- 
venience, if  not  of  error,  has  been  removed.  The  British  Council,  in  the  revision 
of  the  former  London,  Edinburgii,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  resulting  in  their 
consolidation  into  one  work,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  hereafter  to  servo  as  a  standard  for  the  whole  empire,  have  retained  the 
Imperial  gallon  and  its  subdivisions,  differing  more  or  less  in  value  from  the 
similar  denominations  of  the  wine  measure  used  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
They  have,  moreover,  adopted  the  avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce,  abandoning 
entirely  the  Troy  pound  and  its  divisions,  which  are  still  retained  in  our  national 
standard.  To  secure  the  practical  pharmaceutist  from  misapprehension  and 
mistakes  in  fulfilling  the  directions  of  the  officinal  formulas,  arising  from  this 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary,  in  this  work,  to  make  a  special  reference  to  the  value,  in  U.  S.  denomi- 
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nations,  of  the  British  measure  or  weight  employed,  in  every  formula  in  which 
entire  accuracy  is  essential. 

In  regard  to  the  present  edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  enter  into  some  detail.  Few  of  our  readers  require  to  be  informed  of  the  de- 
cease of  Dr.  Bache,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work.  This  deplorable  loss,  by 
which  long  existing  ties  of  friendship  and  joint  labour  have  been  broken,  has 
thrown  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  revision  upon  the  surviving  author ;  and 
at  a  time,  moreover,  when  circumstances  called  for  an  unusual  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  rendered  necessary  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  in  preparing 
a  new  edition. 

In  the  first  place,  an  unprecedented  length  of  interval  has  occurred  between 
the  present  and  immediately  preceding  revisions  of  the  work;  the  eleventh  and 
latest  edition  having  been  published  in  February,  1858,  more  than  seven  years 
ago.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  interval,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reprint  the  work 
twice  to  meet  the  public  demand ;  but  no  material  change  could  be  made ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  errors  corrected,  the  book  remained  the  same  as 
before.  This  delay  of  the  revision  was  caused  by  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  which  were  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  new  edition,  as  the 
old  Pharmacopoeias  had  done  of  the  preceding.  It  was  known  that  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  was  undergoing  a  thorough  revision,  with  many  and  important 
changes;  and  it  was  equally  notorious  that  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias 
were  in  the  course  of  consolidation  into  one,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  re- 
tain few  features  of  the  former  works,  and  almost  none  unaltered.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  undertake  a  new  revision  of  the  Dis- 
pensatory, which,  when  completed,  would  in  a  short  time  have  had  its  whole 
foundation  undermined,  and  in  all  probability  been  left  as  useless  lumber  upon 
the  hands  of  the  publishers.  This  long  period  allowed  materials  to  accumulate 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  thus  increased  in  proportion  the  necessary  labour  of 
revision. 

In  the  second  place,  the  changes  made  both  in  our  own  and  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeias rendered  indispensable  similar  changes  in  the  Dispensatory.  One 
not  familiar  with  the  subject  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  constant  vigilance,  the 
unceasing  attention  to  the  minutest  details  running  through  every  part  of  the 
work,  which  were  necessary  to  obviate  confusion  and  prevent  embarrassing  mis- 
takes, in  making  the  book  conform  to  the  present  standards.  Not  only  was  it 
requisite  to  introduce  all  that  was  new,  to  alter  positions  in  conformity  with  the 
changes  in  the  standards,  and  to  notice  and  discuss  all  modifications  whether  in 
substance  or  form ;  but  there  was  a  constantly  recurring  necessity  to  solve  the 
various  practical  problems  arising  from  the  substitution  of  a  single  one  for  the 
three  former  British  Pharmacopoeias,  which  were  referred  to,  at  greater  or  less 
ength,  in  almost  every  page. 

Taking  the  above  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  reflecting,  in  the  third 
place,  how  greatly  the  field  of  labour  has  been  extended  for  the  surviving  author 
by  the  decease  of  his  colleague,  the  reader  will  understand  that  he  has  had  a 
very  heavy  task  upon  his  hands,  and  will  not  be  disposed  to  censure  him  for  a 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition,  which  could  have  been  shortened 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  usefulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  work  itself.  In- 
dependently of  the  attention  given,  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  preceding 
edition,  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  one  to  follow,  he  has,  during  the 
last  six  months,  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  business  of  revision, 
at  the  sacrifice  even  of  ordinary  social  enjoyments,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
nothing  to  regret  in  future  from  errors  or  deficiencies  in  a  book,  in  which  accu- 
racy is  so  important  to  the  general  good. 

It  is,  however,  with  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  for  mate- 
Tial  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  revision,  to  his  friends,  Mr.  Wm.  Procter, 
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Jnn.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Bridges,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  same  Institution.  By  the  sugges- 
tion of  new  subjects  for  investigation  and  new  points  of  inquiry,  by  a  careful 
watchfulness  to  prevent  or  correct  error,  and  by  valuable  information  particu- 
larly connected  with  their  special  departments ;  though  thereby  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing  the  labours  of  the  author,  they  have  contributed  no  little  to 
extend  the  usefulness,  and  secure  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  But  with  all  these 
advantages  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  human  fallibility  to  look  for  a 
faultless  production.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than  the  author  of  possible  errors 
and  omissions ;  and  he  can  only  reiterate  the  invitation  for  friendly  suggestion 
or  criticism,  given  at  the  close  of  the  original  preface. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  new  matter  added  to  the  Dispen- 
satory in  this  revision,  when  it  is  understood  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  con- 
siderable space  gained  by  the  consolidation  of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias 
into  one,  and  the  consequent  substitution,  in  many  instances,  of  a  single  process 
and  its  necessary  commentary  for  three,  and  notwithstanding  the  effort  made  to 
compress  everything  to  be  said  into  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  to  leave  no 
part  of  the  space  unoccupied,  it  has  nevertheless  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  work  by  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant additions,  independently  of  those  made  in  conformity  with  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Dispensatory,  and  the  various  new 
or  modified  pharmaceutical  processes  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  or 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  that  division,  may  be  particularized  the 
articles  in  the  third  part  upon  Anilin,  Calabar  Bean,  Carbolic  Acid,  Coal 
Tar,  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  Petroleum,  Propylamia,  Sorghum,  Thallium,  the 
Upas,  «fcc.,  with  numerous  brief  notices  of  plants,  especially  the  indigenous,  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  them  rather  as  objects  worthy  of  inquiry  by  the  phy- 
sician, than  from  their  known  value.  The  reader  who  may  be  already  in  any 
degree  familiar  with  the  work  will  be  struck  with  one  change,  for  which  he  may 
probably  not  perceive,  at  first  sight,  sufiBcient  necessity  in  all  cases.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  the  transfer  of  various  articles  from  one  part  of  the  Dispensatory 
to  another,  as  for  example  the  articles  on  coffee,  gutta-percha,  ignatia,  leptandra, 
permanganate  of  potassa,  &c.,  from  the  third  into  the  first  part,  and  origanum, 
sponge,  tin,  &c.  from  the  first  to  the  third.  But  all  these  and  analogous  changes 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacopoeias  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  work,  and  will  be  explained  when  necessary  in  connection  with  the  several 
articles  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  truly  of  this  revision,  that  there 
has  been  no  one,  since  the  Dispensatory  was  originally  published,  which  has  been 
attended  with  so  much  labour,  or  in  which  so  many  modifications  and  additions 
have  been  introduced. 

Finally,  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  surviving  author  to  say  that,  considering 
his  advanced  age,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  will  live  to  see  or  at  least  par- 
ticipate in  another  revision,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  to  express  his  warm 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Professions,  who 
have  in  so  many  ways  evinced  a  kind  regard  for  him  personally,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  judge  favourably  if  not  partially  of  his  works. 

Philadelphia,  March  \Uh,  1865. 
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U.  S. — "  The  Pharmacop<eia  op  the  United  States  op  America.  By  au- 
thority of  the  National  Convention  for  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia,  held  at 
Washington,  A.D.  1860." 

U.  S.  1850.— The  same,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  1850. 

Br. — The  British  Puarmacop(eia,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Gene- 
ral Council,  A.  D.  1864. 

Land. — London  Pharmacoiketa,  A.  D.  1851. 

Ed, — Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  A.  D.  1841. 

Dub. — Dublin  Pharmacopeia,  A.  D.  1850. 

Off.  Syn. — Officinal  Synonymes,  or  the  titles  employed  by  the  Pharmacopoeias 
with  the  accompanying  explanations,  when  these  titles  are  not  given  in  chief. 

Sex.  Syst. — The  Sexual  System,  or  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  founded 
on  the  sexual  organization  of  plants. 

Nat.  Ord. — The  Natural  Order  to  which  any  particular  genus  of  plants  be- 
longs. When  not  otherwise  stated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  natural 
orders  referred  to  are  those  recognised  by  Professor  Lindley,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany." 

Gen.  Ch. — The  Generic  Character,  or  scientific  description  of  any  particular 
genus  of  plants  under  consideration. 

Pharm.  Uses. — Use  of  the  substance  referred  to  in  the  preparation  of  officinal 
medicines,  without  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  medicines  prepared. 

Off. Prep.  —  Officinal  Preparations;  including  all  the  preparations  into 
which  any  particular  medicine  directed  by  the  U.  S.  or  British  Pharmacopoeia 
enters.  When  the  same  preparation  is  contained  in  both  Pharmacopoeias, 
neither  is  referred  to ;  but  when  only  in  one,  this  is  designated  by  its  repre- 
sentative abbreviation  at  the  end  of  the  preparation  named. 

Sp.  Or. — Specific  Gravity. 

Equiv.,  or  Eq. — Chemical  Equivalent,  or  the  number  representing  the  small- 
est quantity  in  which  bodies  usually  combine. 

Linn.,  Linnaeus. — Juss.,  Jussieu. — De  Gaud.,  De  Oandolle.  —  Willd.  Sp. 
Plant.,  Willdenow's  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  op  Linn-«jus. — 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  Woodville's  Medical  Botany,  2d  edition. — B.,  BaumIj's 
Hydrometer. 

Fr.,  French. — Oerm.,  German. — Ital,  Italian.  —  Span.,  Spanish. — Arab., 
Arabic. 

Joum.  de  Pharm. — Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie. 

Pharm.  Joum. — London  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions. 

When,  in  referring  to  a  journal  in  parenthesis,  the  word  See  is  placed  before 
the  name  of  the  journal,  it  is  generally  intended  to  intimate  that  the  article 
referred  to  is  not  original. 
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PART  L 


MATERIA   MEDICA. 

The  Materia  Medica,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  embraces  all  those 
substances  which  are  capable  of  making  sanative  impressions  on  the  human 
system ;  but,  as  the  term  is  employed  in  this  work,  it  has  a  more  restricted  sig- 
nification. The  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  very 
appropriately  arrange  medicines  in  two  distinct  divisions ;  one  including  all  those 
which  are  furnished  immediately  by  nature,  or  thrown  into  commerce  by  the 
manufacturer;  the  other,  those  which  are  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  and  are 
the  objects  of  officinal  directions.  The  former  are  enumerated  under  the  title 
of  "Materia  Medica;"  the  latter,  under  that  of  "Preparations,"  or  "Pre- 
parations and  Compounds."  In  Dispensatories,  which  may  be  considered  afe 
commentaries  on  the  Pharmacopoeias,  the  same  arrangement  is  usually  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  authors  of  the  present  work  adopt  it  the  more  willingly,  as, 
independently  of  the  weight  of  authority  in  its  favour,  it  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  the  most  convenient.  By  this  plan,  all  the  directions  which  relate 
to  the  practical  operations  of  the  apothecary  are  collected  in  one  place,  and  are 
thus  more  easily  referred  to  than  if  mixed  indiscriminately  with  other  matters, 
us  they  must  be  by  any  mode  of  arrangement  which  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  original  medicinal  substances  and  their  preparations.  Under  the  head 
of  Materia  Medica,  therefore,  in  this  Dispensatory,  we  treat  of  medicines  in  the 
state  only  in  which  they  are  produced  by  nature,  or  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
\pothccary.  Of  these  medicines,  such  as  are  recognised  by  our  National  Phar- 
Dmc(»i>oBia  are  most  minutely  descril)ed;  but  we  consider  also  all  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  British  officinal  catalogue. 

Another  point  in  which  we  accord  with  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  the  nlpha- 
bctical  arrangement  of  the  objects  of  the  Materia  Medica.  As  a  Dispensatory 
is  intended  rather  for  reference  than  for  regular  perusal,  it  is  important  that 
<ts  contents  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  facilitate  consultation.  Medicines,  in 
H  work  of  this  kind,  are  considered  as  independent  objects,  to  be  studied  sepa- 
rately, and  without  any  reference  to  community  of  source,  or  similarity  of 
character.  Their  scientific  classification  belongs  to  works  which  treat  of  them 
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rather  in  their  reSations  than  their  essential  properties;  and  different  systems 
have  been  adopted,  according  to  the  set  of  relations  towards  which  the  mind 
of  the  author  has  been  especially  directed.  Thus,  the  naturalist  classifies  them 
according  to  the  affinities  of  the  several  objects  in  nature  from  which  they  are 
derived ;  the  chemist,  according  to  their  composition ;  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, according  to  their  effects  upon  the  system  in  a  state  of  health  and  disease. 
But  none  of  these  classifications  is  without  imperfections ;  and  a  simple  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  decidedly  preferable,  in  every  case  in  which  the  medicines 
are  considered  solely  in  their  individual  capacity.  Yet,  as  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  treat  of  their  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects,  and 
as  the  terms  by  which  these  effects  are  expressed  are  also  the  titles  of  classes  to 
which  the  medicines  belong,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
outlines  of  a  system  of  classification,  by  consulting  which  he  will  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  precise  meaning  we  attach  to  the  terms  employed  to  designate  the 
peculiar  action  of  different  medicinal  substances. 

Remedies  are  divided  into  general  and  local;  the  former  acting  oh  the  whole 
■ystem,  the  latter  on  particular  parts  or  organs. 

'  I.  GENERAL  REMEDIES  include  1.  Arterial  Stimulants,  sometimes 
called  Incitants,  which,  while  they  raise  the  actions  of  the  system  above  the 
standard  of  health,  exhibit  their  influence  chiefly  upon  the  heart  and  arteries; 
2.  Narcotics,  which  especially  affect  the  cerebral  functions,  and  are  either 
stimulant  or  sedative  according  as  they  increase  or  diminish  action ;  3.  Anti- 
spasmodics, which,  with  a  general  stimulant  power,  exert  a  peculiar  influence 
over  the  nervous  system,  exhibited  in  the  relaxation  of  spasm,  the  calming  of 
nervous  irritation,  &c.,  without  any  special  and  decided  tendency  to  the  brain ; 
4.  Tonics,  which  moderately  and  pennanently  exalt  the  energies  of  all  parts  of 
the  frame,  without  necessarily  producing  any  apparent  increase  of  the  healthy 
actions;  and  5.  Astringents,  which  have  the  property  of  producing  contrac- 
tion in  the  living  tissues  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact. 

II.  LOCAL  REMEDIES  may  be  divided  into  four  sections:  a.  Those 
affecting  the  function  of  a  part,  namely,  L  Emetics,  which  act  on  the  stomach, 
producing  vomiting;  2.  Cathartics,  which  act  on  the  bowels,  producing  a 
purgative  effect ;  3.  Diuretics,  which  act  on  the  kidneys,  producing  an  increased 
flow  of  urine;  4.  Antilithics,  which  act  on  the  same  organs,  preventing  tlie 
formation  of  calculous  matter;  5.  Diaphoretics,  which  increase  the  cutaneous 
discharge;  6.  Expectorants,  which  augment  the  secretion  from  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  or  promote  the  discharge  of  the  secreted  matter;  7.  Emmen- 
A000UE8,  which  excite  the  menstrual  secretion;  8.  Sialagogues,  which  in- 
crease the  flow  of  saliva ;  and  9.  Brrhines,  which  increase  the  discharge  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils :  h.  Those  affecting  the  organization  of  a 
part,  including  1.  Rubefacients,  which  produce  redness  and  inflammation  of 
the  skin ;  2.  Epispastics  or  Yesicatories,  which  produce  a  serous  discharge 
beneath  the  cuticle,  forming  a  blister;  and  3.  Escharotics  or  Caustics,  which 
destroy  the  life  of  the  part  upon  which  they  act:  c.  Those  operating  by  a  me- 
chanical agency,  consisting  of  1.  Demulcents,  which  lubricate  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  prevent  the  contact  of  irritating  substances,  or 
mingle  with  these  and  diminish  their  acrimony;  2.  Emollients,  which  serve 
as  vehicles  for  the  application  of  warmth  and  moisture;  and  3.  Protectives, 
which  operate  by  excluding  the  air:  d.  Those  which  act  on  extraneous  matters 
contained  within  the  organs,  including  1.  Anthelmintics,  which  destroy  worms, 
or  expel  them  from  the  bowels ;  and  2.  Antacids,  which  neutralize  acid,  whether 
existing  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  circulating  with  the  blood. 

It  is  believed  that  all  substances  employed  as  medicines,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  which  are  so  peculiar  in  their  action  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  classiti- 
cation,  may  be  distributed  without  violence  among  the  abov«  classes.    Some 
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substances,  however,  in  addition  to  the  properties  of  the  classes  to  which  thej 
are  severally  attached,  possess  others  in  common,  which  give  them  practical 
value,  and  authorize  their  association  in  distinct  groups,  not  recognised  in  the 
system  of  classification,  but  constantly  referred  to  in  medical  language.  Thus, 
we  have  Refrigerants,  which,  when  internally  administered,  diminish  animal 
temperature ;  Alteratives,  which  change,  in  some  inexplicable  and  insensible 
manner,  certain  morbid  actions  or  states  of  the  system ;  and  Carminatives, 
which,  by  promoting  contraction  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  cause  the  expulsion  of  flatus.  It  is  customary,  moreover,  to  attach  dis- 
tinct names  to  groups  of  remedies,  with  reference  to  certain  effects  which  are 
incident  to  the  properties  that  serve  to  arrange  them  in  some  more  compre- 
hensive class.  Thus,  Narcotics  frequently  promote  sleep,  relieve  pain,  and 
produce  insensibility,  and,  in  relation  to  these  properties,  are  called  Soporifics, 
Anodynes,  and  Anaesthetics;  and  various  medicines,  which,  by  diversified 
modes  of  action,  serve  to  remove  chronic  inflammation  and  enlargements  of  the 
glands  or  viscera,  are  called  Deobstruents.  These  terms  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  following  pages,  and  are  here  explained,  in  order  that  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  them  may  be  accurately  understood.  W. 
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ABSINTHIUM.  U,S. 

Wormwood. 

Thi3  tops  and  leaves  of  Artemisia  Absinthium.  U.  S. 

Absinthe,  Fr.;  Gemeiner  Wermuth,  Germ.;  Asscnzio,  lial.;  Artemisio  Axenjo,  Span. 
Artemisia.  Sex.  Si/8l.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nat.  Ord.  CompositeB  Seneci- 
onideaB.  De  Cand.  Asteraceae.  Lindley. 

Gen.Ch.  Receptacle  sub-villoiis,  or  nearly  naked.  Seed-down  none.  Calyx 
imbricate,  with  roundish,  converging  scales.  Corollas  of  the  ray  none.  Willd. 

Several  species  of  Artemisia  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  medicines.  The 
leaves  of  A.  Abrotanum,  or  southernwood,  have  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm, 
bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  and  were  formerly  employed  as  a  tonic,  deobstruent,  and 
anthelmintic.  Similar  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  A.  Santonica.  A.  pontica 
has  been  occasionally  substituted  for  common  wormwood,  but  is  weaker.  A.  vul- 
garis, or  nuigwort,  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue, 
and  some  years  since  came  into  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation 
of  its  root  in  epilepsy  by  Dr.  Burdach,  of  Germany.  For  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  collected  in  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  side  roots  only  dried  for 
use.  These  should  be  powdered  as  they  are  wanted,  the  ligneous  portion  being 
rejected.  The  dose  is  about  a  drachm,  to  be  administered  in  some  warm  vehicle 
in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  at  intervals 
of  half  an  hour,  till  perspiration  is  produced,  the  patient  being  confined  to  bed. 
In  the  intervals,  it  may  be  given  every  second  day.  This  is  merely  the  revival 
of  an  old  practice  in  Germany.  Dr.  Neumeister,  of  Arneburg,  has  used  mugwort, 
in  connection  with  assafetida,  successfully  in  chorea.  He  adds  a  pound  of  the 
tops  to  a  gallon  of  water,  digests  for  three  days,  then  strains,  adds  three  ounces 
of  assafetida,  and  gives  a  teacupful  for  a  dose.  The  proportion  of  assafetida 
might  be  reduced  to  one-third,  if  well  mixed,  A.  vulgaris  of  this  country  is 
thought  by  Nuttall  to  be  a  distinct  species.  In  China,  moxa  is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  Artemisia  Chinensis  and  A.  Indica.  The  medicine 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  wormseed,  is  the  product  of  different  species 
of  Artemisia.  The  only  species  which  requires  particular  description  here  is 
A.  Absinthium. 

Artemisia  Absinthium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant  iii.  1844;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  64, 
t.  22.  Wormwood  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  branching,  round,  and  striated  or 
furrowed  stems,  which  rise  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  panicled  at  their 
summit.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stem  lives  several  years,  and  annually  sends 
up  herbaceous  shoots,  which  perish  in  the  winter.  The  radical  leaves  are  triply 
pinnatifid,  with  lanceolate,  obtuse,  dentate  divisions;  those  of  the  stem,  doubly 
or  simply  pinnatifid,  with  lanceolate,  somewhat  acute  divisions ;  the  floral  leaves 
are  lanceolate ;  all  are  hoary.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brownish -yellow  colour,  hemi- 
spherical, pedicelled,  nodding,  and  in  erect  racemes.  The  florets  of  the  disk  are 
numerous,  those  of  the  ray  few.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
also  cultivated.  It  is  among  our  garden  herbs,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  New  England.  The  leaves  and  flowering  summits  are 
employed,  the  larger  parts  of  the  stalk  being  rejected.  They  should  be  gathered 
in  July  or  August,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  They  preserve  their  peculiar 
sensible  properties  long  when  dried. 

Wormwood  has  a  strong  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  which 
It  imparts  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  yields  by  distillation  a  volatile  oil  {oleum 
absinthii),  usually  dark-green,  sometimes  yellow  or  brownish,  having  a  strong 
odour  of  the  plant,  an  acrid  peculiar  taste,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0972.  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.,  which  lessen  its  specific  gravity. 
The  dried  herb  yields  much  more  than  the  fresh.  (Zeller.)  The  other  constitu- 
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ents,  according  to  Braconnot,  are  a  very  bitter,  and  an  almost  insipid  azotized 
matter,  an  excessively  bitter  resinous  substance,  chlorophyll,  albumen,  starch, 
saline  matters,  and  lignin.  The  cold  infusion  becomes  olive-green  and  turbid  on 
the  addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  a  little 
tannic  acid.  (Fereira.)  Among  the  salts,  Braconnot  found  one  consisting  of 
potussa,  and  an  acid  which  he  supposed  to  be  peculiar,  and  denominated  absin- 
thio  acid,  but  which  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  succinic.  This  acid  may  1)© 
recognised  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wormwood.  The  sub 
stance  formerly  called  salt  of  wormwood  (aal  absinthii)  was  im})ure  carbonate  of 
potassa,  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  the  plant.  By  precipitating  an  infu- 
sion of  wormwood  with  acetate  of  lead,  separating  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness,  digesting  the  residue  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  submitting  the  resulting  tincture  to  slow 
evaporation,  Caventou  obtained  a  very  bitter,  imperfectly  crystalline  substance, 
which  he  considered  as  the  active  principle,  and  which  has  been  named  absin- 
thin.  Dr.  E.  Luck  has  procured  pure  absinthin  by  a  process  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Ani.  Journ,  of  Fharm.  (xxiii.  358). 

Medical  Properties  and  U><es.  Wormwood  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
highly  tonic ;  and  its  active  principles  probably  enter  the  circulation,  as  it  is  said 
to  render  the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals  fed  with  it  bitter.  It  formerly  enjoyed 
great  reputation  in  numerous  complaints,  attended  with  a  debilitated  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  system  generally.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Peruvian  bark,  it  was  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  virtues.  At  present,  however,  it  is  little 
used  in  regular  practice  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  narcotic  property  has 
been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  writers,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  occasion 
headache,  and,  when  long  continued,  to  produce  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  property  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  volatile  oil,  and,  therefore,  to  be  less 
obvious  in  the  decoction  than  in  the  powder  or  infusion.  A  case  is  recorded  in 
the  Lancet  (Dec.  6,  1862,  p.  619)  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil,  swallowed 
by  a  male  adult,  produced  insensibility,  convulsions,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
a  tendency  to  vomit ;  though  the  patient  recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics, 
with  stimulants  and  demulcents.  In  large  doses,  wormwood  irritates  the  stom- 
ach, and  excites  the  circulation.  The  herb  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  by 
way  of  fomentation,  as  an  antiseptic  and  discutient.  The  dose  in  substance  is 
from  one  to  two  scruples;  of  the  infusion,  made  by  macerating  an  ounce  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces.  W. 

ACACIA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Gum  Arabic, 

The  concrete  juice  of  Acacia  vera  and  of  other  species  of  Acacia.  U.  S.  One 
or  more  undetermined  species  of  Acacia.  A  gummy  exudation  from  the  stem.  Br. 

Oonimc  Arabique.  />.;  Arnbisches  Qummi,  Otrm.;  Oonima  Arabica,  Ital,;  Qoma  Ara- 
biga,  Spttn.;  Sfimnj^h  .\rnbec,  Arab. 

Acacia.  Sex.  Synt.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosae.  Trib. 
Mimosete. 

This  genus  is  one  of  those  into  which  the  old  genus  Mimosa  of  Linnneus  wag 
divided  by  Willdenow.  The  name  Acacia  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  designate  the  gum-tree  of  Egypt,  and  has  been  appropriately  applied  to  the 
new  genus  in  which  that  plant  is  incrluded. 

Ofn.  Ch.  TfKRM.xpimoDiTE.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-cleft,  or  forni'Hl 
of  five  petals.  Stamens  4-100.  Pistil  one.  Legume  bivalve.  Malk.  Calyx 
five-toothed.  Corolla  five-cleft,  or  formed  of  five  petals.  Stamens  4-100.  Willd. 
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Several  species  of  Acacia  contribute  to  furnish  the  gum  arabic  of  the  shopa. 
Among  the  most  important  are  A.  vera  and  A.  Arabica,  confounded  together 
by  Linnaeus  under  the  title  of  Mimosa  Nilotica. 

Acacia  vera.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1805 ;  Hayne,  Darstel.  xjnd  Beschreib.  d>c. 
X.  34.  This  is  a  tree  of  middling  size,  with  numerous  scattered  branches,  of 
which  the  younger  are  much  bent,  and  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  bipinnate,  with  two  pairs  of  pinnae,  of  which  the 
lower  are  usually  furnished  with  ten  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  upper  with  eight.  The 
leaflets  are  very  small,  oblong-linear,  smooth,  and  supported  upon  very  short 
footstalks.  On  the  common  petiole  is  a  gland  between  each  pair  of  pinnae.  Both 
the  common  and  partial  petiole  are  smooth.  Two  sharp  spines,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  long,  of  the  colour  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  joined  together 
at  their  base,  are  found  at  the  insertion  of  each  leaf.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
inodorous,  small,  and  collected  in  globular  heads,  supported  upon  slender  pedun- 
cles, which  rise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  in  number  from  two  to  five  together. 
The  fruit  is  a  smooth,  flat,  two-valved  legume,  divided  by  contractions,  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  into  several  roundish  portions,  each  containing  one 
seed.  This  species  flourishes  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Senegal,  and  is  probably 
scattered  over  the  whole  intervening  portions  of  Africa. 

A.  Arabica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1805 ;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.  x. 
32 ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  31.  — Acacia  Nilotica,  Delille.  Illust.  Flor.  de 
VEgypte,  p.  79.  Tiiis  species,  though  often  little  more  than  a  shrub,  attains  in 
favourable  situations  the  size  of  a  considerable  tree,  being  sometimes  forty  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and 
doubly  pinnate,  having  from  four  to  six  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  from  ten  to  twenty  pairs  of  minute,  smooth,  oblong-linear  leaflets. 
The  common  petiole  has  a  gland  between  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae,  and  often 
also  between  the  uppermost  pair.  Both  the  common  and  partial  petioles,  as 
well  as  the  young  branches,  are  downy.  The  thorns  are  straight,  and  disposed 
as  in  the  former  species.  The  flowers  are  also  arranged  as  in  A.  vera,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  a  similar  shape.  A.  Arabica  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
the  gum-bearing  species.  It  grows  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Senegal,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  flourishes  also  in  Arabia,  and  is  abundant  in  Hindostan, 
where  its  gum  is  used  for  food. 

Besides  the  two  species  above  described,  the  following  afford  considerable 
quantities  of  gum : — A.  Karroo,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formerly  considered 
by  some  as  identical  with  A.  vera;  A.  Senegal,  a  small  tree,  inhabiting  the  hot- 
test regions  of  Africa,  and  said  to  form  vast  forests  in  Senegambia  ;  A.  gummi- 
fera,  seen  by  Broussonet  in  Morocco  near  Mogador ;  A.  Ehrenbergiana,  a  shrub 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  named  in  honour  of  the  German  traveller  Ehrenberg,  who 
observed  it  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  Nubia,  and  Dongola;  A.  Seyal,  growing  in 
the  same  region,  and  also  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Senegambia;  A.  Adansonii  of 
the  Flore  de  Senegambie,  said  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  Senegal  gum ;  and 
A.  tortilis,  which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  inhabits  Arabia 
Felix,  Nubia,  Dongola,  and  the  Libyan  desert.  It  is  highly  probable  that  gum 
is  obtained  from  other  species  not  hitherto  described,  growing  in  the  hot  lati- 
tudes of  Africa.  A.  decurrens  and  A.Jloribunda  are  said  to  yield  it  in  New 
Holland.  Trees,  moreover,  not  belonging  to  the  genus,  afford  a  similar  product, 
especially  Feronia  elephanlum  of  Hindostan,  the  gum  of  which,  a-  cording  to 
Ainslie,  is  used  for  medical  purposes  in  Lower  India,  and  Algarobia  glandulosa 
of  New  Mexico,  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  mezquite  gum 

The  gum-bearing  Acacias  are  all  thorny  or  prickly  trees  or  shrubs,  calculated 
by  nature  for  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  and  flourishing  in  deserts  wheve  few  other 
trees  will  grow.  We  are  told  that  camels,  attached  to  the  caravans,  derive 
from  them  their  chief  sustenance  in  many  parts  of  those  desolate  regions  in 
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which  Africa  abounds.  In  these  situations,  they  have  a  stunted  groAvth,  and 
present  a  bare,  withered,  and  uninviting  aspect ;  but  in  favourable  situations, 
as  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  they  are  often  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 

Their  bark  and  unripe  fruit  contain  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  are  some- 
times used  in  tanning.  An  extract  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  immature 
pods  of  A.  Arahica  and  A.  vera,  by  expression  and  inspissation.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  acaciae  verse  succus,  and  was  highly  praised  by 
some  of  the  Greek  medical  writers ;  but  is  at  present  little  used.  It  is  a  solid, 
heavy,  shining,  reddish-brown  substance,  of  a  sweetish,  acidulous,  styptic  taste, 
and  soluble  in  water.  Its  virtues  are  probably  those  of  a  mild  astringent.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  a  preparation  is  said  to  be  substituted  for  it  called 
acacia  nostras,  obtained  by  expression  and  inspissation  from  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Prunus  spinosa,  or  the  wild  plum-tree. 

The  gum  of  the  Acacias  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and  hardens 
on  exposure ;  but  incisions  are  sometimes  made  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exuda- 
tion. This  is  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  disease ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Jackson 
that,  in  Morocco,  the  greatest  product  is  obtained  in  the  driest  and  hottest 
weather,  and  from  the  most  sickly  trees.  An  elevated  temperature  appears  to 
be  essential ;  for  in  cooler  climates,  though  the  tree  may  flourish,  it  yields  no 
gum.  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  varieties  in  the  characters  of  the  gum  do 
not  depend  upon  difference  in  the  species  of  the  plant.  Thus,  from  the  same 
tree,  it  will  exude  frothy  or  thick,  and  clear  or  dark-coloured,  and  will  assume, 
upon  hardening,  dift'erent  shapes  and  sizes;  so  that  the  pieces,  when  collected, 
require  to  be  assorted  before  being  delivered  into  commerce. 

Commercial  History  and  Varieties.  The  most  common  varieties  of  this  drug 
are  the  Turkey,  the  Barbary,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Lidia  gum ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  Cape  and  the  Australian  gum. 

1.  Turkey  Gum.  Gum  arable  was  formerly  procured,  chiefly  if  not  exclu- 
sively, from  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  much  is  still  obtained 
from  the  same  sources.  It  is  collected  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and 
Parfur,  whence  it  is  taken  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.*  We  obtain  it  in  this 
country  through  Smyrna,  Trieste,  Marseilles,  or  some  other  entrepot  of  the 
Mediterranean  commerce.  Two  varieties  have  long  been  noticed,  one  more  or 
less  coloured,  the  other  white,  which  were  formerly  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
gum  gedda  and  gum  turic,  derived  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  Jidda  and 
Tor,  from  which  the  varieties  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be  respectively  ex- 
ported. The  gum  from  Egypt  is  commonly  called  Turkey  gum,  and  is  the  kind 
with  which  apothecaries  are  usually  supplied.  Though  interspersed  with  round- 
ish pieces  of  various  sizes,  it  consists  chiefly  of  small,  irregular  fragments,  com- 
monly whitish,  or  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  or  reddish-yellow.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  lighter  coloured,  more  brittle,  more  readily  soluble,  and  freer  from  im- 
purities than  the  other  commercial  varieties,  and  contains  much  of  that  form  of 
gum  arable  which  is  characterized  by  innumerable  minute  fissures  pervading  its 
substance,  and  impairing  its  transparency. 

2.  Barbary  Gum.  Much  gum  arable  is  obtained  from  Barbary;  and  Mo- 
gador,  a  port  of  Morocco,  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  trade.  It  is  probably 
derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  Acacia  gummifera.  According  to  Jackson,  the 
natives  call  the  tree  which  afl*ords  it  allaleh.  They  gather  it  in  July  and  August, 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  very  dry.  Two  kinds  are  brought  to  Mogador, 
one  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  other  by  caravans  from  Timbuctoo. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  Barbary  gum  in  part  resembles  the  Turkey, 
in  part  the  Senegal.    When  first  deposited  in  the  warehouses,  it  has  a  faint 

*  Bayard  Tavlor  states  that  it  is  obtained  almost  entirely  f^om  Kordofan,  where  30,000 
cwt.  are  annually  gatnered.  {Journey  to  Central  A/riea,  N.  Y.  1864,  p.  887.) 
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smell,  and  makes  a  crackling  noise,  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  the  small 
masses  as  they  become  more  dry.  Barbary  jrum  is  exported  in  casks,  and 
reaches  the  United  States  through  English  coninierco. 

3.  Senegal  Gum.  This  variety  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch. 
The  French  afterwards  planted  a  colony  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
took  possession  of  the  trade ;  but,  since  the  last  great  European  war,  it  has 
been  largely  shared  by  the  English.  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
and  Portendic,  considerably  further  north,  are  the  ports  in  which  the  commerce 
in  gum  chiefly  centres.  Immense  forests  of  Acacia  exist  in  the  interior.  These 
are  composed  chiefly  of  two  trees,  called  by  the  natives  vereck  or  nereck,  and 
nebuel  or  nebued;  the  former  yielding  a  white  gum,  the  latter  a  red.  These 
are  pmbably  distinct  species;  the  vereck  being,  according  to  M.  Rain,  A.  vera, 
and  the  nebuel,  A,  Senegal.  According  to  Adanson,  there  are  several  other 
gum-bearing  species  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  juice  begins  to  exude  in  No- 
vember. The  dry  winds,  which  prevail  after  the  rainy  season,  cause  the  bark 
to  crack;  the  juice  flows  out,  and  hardens  in  masses,  which  are  often  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  sometimes  as  that  of  the  ostrich.  At  this  period,  the 
Moors  and  negroes  proceed  to  the  forests  in  caravans,  collect  the  gum  in  leather 
sacks,  and  convey  it  to  the  coast.  Senegal  gum  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  chiefly  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  usually  in  roundish  or  oval  unbroken  pieces, 
of  various  sizes,  sometimes  whitish,  but  generally  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brown- 
ish-red, larger  than  those  of  Turkey  gum,  less  brittle  and  pulverizable,  and 
breaking  with  a  more  conchoidal  fracture.* 

4.  India  Gum.  Large  quantities  of  gum  have  been  imported  from  India, 
derived  from  A.  Arabica,  and  probably  other  species  of  Acacia.  Most  of  it  is 
taken  to  Bombay  in  Arab  vessels  from  Cape  Gardafui  and  Berbera  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  collected,  or  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  in  pieces  of  various  size,  colour,  and  quality,  some  resembling  the  broken 
fragments  of  Turkey  gum,  though  much  less  chinky;  others  large,  roundish, 
and  tenacious,  like  the  Senegal.    It  is  usually  much  contaminated,  containing, 

*  An  interesting  account  is  given  by  M.  J.  Leon  Soubeiran  of  the  varieties  of  gum  sold 
under  the  name  of  Senegal.  The  following  is  an  abstract  from  his  paper,  published  in  the 
Journ.  de  Fhanii.  et  de  Chim.  (Juillet,  1856,  p.  68). 

Hard  gum  Galam  {gomme  dure  de  Galam)  is  the  name  given  to  the  product  of  the  two  spe- 
cies mentioned  in  the  text.  That  of  A.  vereck  is  white,  wrinkled,  and  dull  externally,  of  a 
vitreous  fracture,  sometimes  vermicular  or  tortuous,  but  in  general  roundish  or  oval,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  sweetish  slightly  acidulous  taste,  and  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
with  which  it  forms  a  mucilage  much  clearer  and  less  consistent  than  that  of  Turkey  gum, 
and  reddening  the  tincture  of  litmus.  The  product  of  A.  nebued  differs  only  in  being  more 
frequently  of  a  reddish  colour,  almost  always  in  roundish  lumps  from  six  lines  to  an  inch 
in  diameter,  transparent,  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  yielding  a  mucilage  thicker  than 
that  of  Turkey  gum,  and  but  very  slightly  reddening  the  tincture  of  litmus. 

Mixed  with  the  Galam  gum  are  two  other  varieties,  named  liondou  gum  and  Gonakiigum; 
the  former  closely  resembling  the  Galam  gum,  but  differing  by  its  decidedly  bitter  taste, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  medical  use;  the  latter  derived  from  A.  Adansonii,  redder  than 
the  red  Galam  gum,  drying  readily  and  becoming  vitreous  like  the  better  varieties,  but 
unfortunately  so  bitter  as  much  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  gum  with  which  it  may  be  mixed, 
and  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it. 

Brittle  gum,  Salabreda,  or  Sadra-beida,  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  A.  albida  of  the 
Flora  of  Senegambia,  which  is  much  smaller  than  A.  vereck,  and  characterized  by  its  white 
bark.  The  gum  is  usually  in  small,  irregular  pieces  like  coarse  salt,  probably  the  fragments 
of  larger  lumps,  but  sometimes  in  vermicular  pieces  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  and  of 
variable  length.  It  is  dull  and  often  wrinkled  externally,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  of 
different  tints  of  colour,  white,  green,  yellow,  or  orange.  It  is  always  somewhat  bitter. 
Very  easily  soluble  in  its  weight  of  water,  it  affords  a  mucilage  of  little  consistence,  which 
^as  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  tincture  of  litmus.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  paste,  it  absorbs  moisture  so  as  to  become  viscid;  and  this  property  de- 
tracts much  from  its  value.  It  is  much  less  esteemed  than  the  Galam  gum. — NoU  to  tk$ 
tUventh  edition. 
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besides  genuine  gum  arabic,  portions  of  a  different  product,  having  the  char- 
acteristic properties  of  Bassora  gum.  This  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubihty 
in  water,  with  which,  however,  it  unites,  swelling  up,  and  forming  a  soft  viscid 
mass.  It  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of  bassorin.  Besides  this  im 
purity  in  the  India  gum,  there  are  often  others  more  readily  detected.  Among 
these,  we  have  observed  a  yellowish-white  resinous  substance,  which  has  the 
sensible  properties  of  the  turpentines.  If  care  be  used  in  assorting  this  com 
mercial  variety,  it  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  of  good  gum  arabic 
India  gum  is  brought  to  this  country,  partly  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  and 
partly  by  way  of  England.  It  usually  comes  in  large  cases.  We  have  se^n  a 
parcel  said  to  have  come  directly  from  the  Red  Sea,  enclosed  in  large  sacks 
made  of  a  kind  of  matting,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  gum  from 
Calcutta,  except  that  it  was  more  impure,  and  contained  numerous  large,  irre- 
gular, very  brittle  masses,  not  much  less  than  the  fist  in  size. 

5.  Cape  Gum.  Pereira  mentions  that  gum  is  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  collected  probably  from  Acacia  Kar- 
roo, which  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  and  in  other  parts. 
Dr.  Pappe,  of  Cape  Town,  refers  it  to  Acacia  horrida  of  Willdenow.  (Flor. 
Capens.  8.)  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  in  tears  or  fragments,  and  is  con- 
sidered an  inferior  variety.  According  to  Mr.  Simmons,  the  importation  has 
nearly  ceased ;  this  gum  having  been  superseded  by  the  artificial  product  called 
British  gum  or  dextrin.  (See  Am.  Journ.  ofFharm.,  xxix.  75.) 

6.  Al'stralian  Gum.  Considerable  quantities  of  gum  have  been  imported 
into  England  from  South  Australia.  It  is  in  pieces  elongated  or  globular,  rough 
and  even  wrinkled  upon  the  surface,  and  of  a  violaceous  tint,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  other  varieties.  It  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts 
less  viscidity  than  ordinary  gum  arabic* 

General  Properties.  Gum  arabic  is  in  roundish  or  amorphous  pieces,  or 
irregular  fragments  of  various  size,  more  or  less  transparent,  hard,  brittle, 
pulverizable,  and  breaking  with  a  shining  fracture.    It  is  usually  white,  or 

♦  Much  confusion  has  existed  in  the  use  of  the  word  ^^/m,  which  has  been  employed  to 
express  various  concrete  vegetable  juices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  proximate  prin- 
ciple of  pl.'iuts.  It  is  now  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  former  of  these  applications, 
and  to  designate  the  principle  alluded  to  by  the  name  of  arabin.  The  subject  of  the  gums 
was  investigated  by  M.  Gu^rin,  who  repeated  and  corrected  the  experiments  of  former 
ehemists,  and  threw  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  these  substances.  Several  of  tiie  facts 
mentioned  in  the  text  were  derived  from  his  memoir,  published  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  d« 
Pht/a.  (t.  xlix.  p.  248).  M.  Gudrin  considers  as  characteristic  of  gums,  the  property  of  afford- 
ing mucic  acid,  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  Ho  recognises  in  the  different  gums  three 
distinct  proxiniiitc  principles ;  namely,  1.  arabin,  or  the  pure  gum  of  chemical  writers,  which 
is  the  essential  constituent  of  gum  arable;  2.  battorm,  which  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
siti""  '■♦  !'  ■--  -ra  gum  and  tragacanth;  and  8.  ceratin,  which  constitutes  the  portion  of  cherry 
gu;  in  cold  water.   Of  arabin  sutficient  is  said  in  the  text.   Bassorin  will  be  treated 

of  Head  of  Bassora  gum.  (See  Part  Third.)   Of  ccraain  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 

few  w<.rd«  in  this  plaoe.  The  gums  which  exude  from  the  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  and  plum 
trees,  and  which  tlie  French  call  gomme  du  payn,  appear  to  be  identical  in  composition,  con- 
lifting  of  a  portion  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  is  arabin,  and  a  portion  insoluble,  which 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  bassorin,  but  has  been  proved  by  M.  Gu<^rin  to  be  diflerent,  and 
isfiT  '   '      '  nated  corasin.   This  principle  is  colourless,  semi-transparent,  tasto- 

lef-  illizable,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  wator,  in  which  it 

♦ofii —  t>,  and  convertibi"  '"'•  ''•"  'M'ti<>><  "♦' foiling  water  into  arabin,  with 

which  it  upp.  imeric.   In  thi>  rs  from  bassorin.  which  is  not 

ohanged  by  b  >  r.   M.  Oudrin  sii;.'  i  the  climate,  in  tropical  coun- 

tries, producer  the  ^-sinie  elfect  upon  the  uxuded  guius  as  uj-(ifioial  heat  in  colder  regions, 
*nd  that  consequent  iy  <)i^  acacia  trnni  consists  chiefly  of  arabin. — Note  to  thf  third  edition. 

From  the  obscrv  '       '  n.r,  it  would  appear  that  the  Bpontanrously  exuded 

fum  of  the  plum,  >  mos  at  leawt  tlie  product  of  a  discns«'d  cell-action, 

and  contains  remain.-.  ..i  .uv  '   ••  nnalogous  to  the  epithelial  constituent  of  ani- 

mal mucus.  (See  Am.  Journ.  '  .9.) — A'ate  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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yell.»wish-white;  but  frequently  presents  diflferent  shades  of  red,  and  is  some- 
timeo  of  a  deep-orange  or  brownish  colour.  It  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
Bun.  In  powder  it  is  always  white.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  feeble,  slightly 
sweetish  taste,  and  when  pure  dissolves  wholly  in  the  mouth.  The  sp.  gr, 
varies  from  \'o\  to  1'48.  Gum  arabic  consists  essentially  of  a  peculiar  proxi- 
mate principle  usually  called  gum,  but  for  which  the  name  of  arabin  has  been 
adopted.  In  describing  its  chemical  relations,  therefore,  we  describe  those  of 
the  principle  alluded  to.  Water,  either  cold  or  hot,  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a 
viscid  solution  called  mucilage,  which,  when  evaporated,  yields  the  gum  un- 
changed. (See  Mucilago  Acaciae.)  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
oils;  and  alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Diluted  acids  dis- 
solve it,  but  not  more  freely  than  water.  The  concentrated  acids  decompose  it. 
Triturated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  converted  into  a 
product  similar  to  the  gummy  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  same 
acid  on  linen  rags  and  sawdust.  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  carbon.  The  diluted  acid,  when  boiled  with  it, 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  saccharine  substance.  Strong  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  mucic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  oxalic  and  maHc  acids. 
It  combines  with  several  salifiable  bases.  With  the  alkalies  and  earths  it  forms 
soluble  compounds.  By  the  subacetate  of  lead  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  white  insoluble  compound  of  gum  and  protoxide  of  lead  t 
and  a  delicate  test  of  its  presence  in  any  liquid  is  thus  afforded.  It  enters  into 
combination  with  several  salts.  A  solution  of  borax  coagulates  it.  When 
added  to  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potassa,  it  precipitates  a  compound  of  gum, 
potassa,  and  silica;  while  a  compound  of  gum  and  potassa  remains  dissolved. 
Its  solution  yields  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  forms  a  brown, 
semi-transparent  jelly  with  a  strong  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  In  solu- 
tion it  unites  with  sugar;  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  transparent, 
solid  substance,  insusceptible  of  crystallization.* 

*  Arabin  or  Pure  Gum.  Gummic  ^cid.  Arabic  Acid.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
last  edition  of  this  work,  experiments  by  Lowenthal,  reported  by  Neubauer,  had  led  to  the 
supposition  that  arabin  or  pure  gum,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  proximate  principle,  was 
really  complex,  consisting  of  an  insoluble  acid  united  with  a  small  proportion  of  lime  or 
other  base,  forming  a  soluble  compound.  Since  that  period,  the  subject  of  the  gums  gene- 
rally, and  of  gum  arabic  in  particular,  has  received  a  new  and  interesting  development 
through  the  researches  of  M.  Fremy.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  to  which  these 
researches  have  led. 

1.  Pure  gum  or  arabin  consists  of  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  having  acid  properties, 
and  hence  called  gumviic  acid  [arabic  acid,  Gmelin,  Handbook  xv.  193),  combined  with  about 
3  per  cent,  of  lime,  forming  a  soluble  salt.  In  other  words,  the  arabin  of  Gu<5rin  is  gum- 
mate  of  lime.  Gummic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  soluble  state  by  decomposing  gum  arabic  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid,  which  separates  the  lime  without  modifying  the  condition  of  the  acid. 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  applied  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or 
of  a  heat  of  about  300°  F.  maintained  for  several  hours,  gummic  acid  undergoes  a  molecu- 
lar change,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  substance,  also  feebly  acid,  which 
M.  Fremy  calls  metagummic  acid,  and  of  which  the  distinctive  property  is  that  it  swells  up 
with  water  without  dissolving,  acting  in  this  respect  like  cerasin  and  bassorin. 

3.  When  this  insoluble  metagummic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  alone, 
it  undergoes  no  change;  but,  if  small  quantities  of  a  base,  such  as  potassa,  soda,  ammonia, 
baryta,  or  lime  are  added,  it  is  immediately  dissolved,  having  been  reconverted,  under  the 
influence  of  these  bases,  into  gummic  acid,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  them;  and  the 
salt  thus  formed  has  all  the  characters  of  gum  arabic. 

4.  Gum  arabic  itself,  as  ascertained  by  M.  G^lis,  undergoes  the  same  change  under  the 
operation  of  a  high  temperature;  being  converted  from  a  gummate  into  a  metagummate  of 
\ime,  which  swells  up  in  cold  water  without  dissolving,  but  by  boiling  water  is  renderfld 
again  soluble,  being  reconverted  into  gummate  of  lime. 

6.  According  to  M.  Fremy,  cerasin  is  nothing  more  than  metagummate  of  lime,  being,  ad  if 
well  known,  changed  by  boiling  with  water  into  arabin,  in  other  words,  gummate  of  liin« 
or  gum  arabic. 
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Gum  arable  undergoes  no  change  bj  time,  when  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Ita 
aqueous  solution,  if  strong,  remains  for  a  considerable  time  unaltered,  but  ulti- 
mately becomes  sour,  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid.  The  tendency  to  be- 
come sour  is  increased  by  employing  hot  water  to  dissolve  it.  Mixed  with  chalk 
and  cheese,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  resulting  ii 
the  production  of  alcohol,  without  an  antecedent  formation  of  sugar.  (Journ, 
de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  3e  ser.  xxxii.  261.)  Between  300°  and  400°,  the  gum 
softens,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yield- 
ing, among  other  substances,  a  minute  proportion  of  ammonia.  When  burnt,  it 
leaves  about  3  per  cent,  of  ashes,  consisting,  according  to  Guerin,  of  carbonates 
of  potassa  and  lime,  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  potassium,  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  silica.  The  lime  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
gum  combined  with  an  excess  of  malic  acid,  giving  to  its  solution  the  property 
of  reddening  litmus  paper.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  lime,  oxalate  of 
ammonia  occasions  a  precipitate  with  the  solution.  Besides  pure  gum,  or  arabin, 
gum  arabic  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  an  azotized  body,  which  is 
thought  to  occasion  a  slight  opalescence  in  its  solution,  several  saline  substances, 
and  10  to  17  per  cent,  of  uncombined  water.  (Guerin.)  Pure  gum  may  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  compound  of  gum  and  protoxide  of  lead  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
its  generally  admitted  formula  being  Cj^HjjOjj. 

The  properties  above  enumerated  belong  to  gum  arabic  generally.  There 
are,  however,  pharmaceutic  varieties  with  differences  which  deserve  notice. 
1.  Gum  that  is  transparent  and  readily  soluble.  This  constitutes  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  commercial  varieties  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Tur- 
key and  Senegal  gum.  It  is  characterized  by  its  transparency,  ready  solubility, 
and  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  thickness  and  viscidity  of  its  solution. 
Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  gomme  blanche  fendillee  of  Guibourt.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  whiteness  and  deficient  transparency  of  the  pieces,  attri- 
butable to  the  minute  cracks  or  fissures  with  which  they  abound,  and  which 
render  them  very  brittle  and  easily  pulverizable.  This  peculiar  structure  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  solar  heat  and  light ;  but  is  conjectured  by 
Hayne  to  arise  from  the  exudation  of  the  juice  in  the  frothy  state  noticed  by 
Ehrenberg.  Though  the  unbroken  pieces  arc  somewhat  opaque,  each  minute 
fragment  is  perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous.  This  variety,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  prompt  and  entire  solubility,  is  usually  preferred  for  medical  use, 
and  for  most  purposes  in  pharmacy.  2.  Gum  less  transparent  and  less  soluble. 
Guibourt  has  proposed  for  portions  of  this  gum  the  name  of  gomme  pelliculee, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  masses  are  always  apparently  covered,  on  some 
part  of  their  surface,  by  a  yellowish  opaque  pellicle.  Other  portions  of  it  have 
a  mammillary  appearance  on  the  surface.  It  is  less  transparent  than  the  for- 
mer variety,  is  less  freely  and  completely  dissolved  by  water,  and  forms  a  more 
viscid  solution.  It  melts  with  difficulty  in  the  mouth,  and  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  in  all  the  commercial  varieties  of  gum,  but  least  in 
that  from  Egypt.  Its  peculiarities  have  been  ascrilx'd  to  variable  proportions 
of  bassorin  a.ssociated  with  the  soluble  arabin.  Between  these  two  varieties 
of  gum  there  are  insensible  gradations,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  classify 
specimens. 

6.  Hence,  M.  Fremy  supposes  that,  in  plants,  metaeummio  acid  is  first  formed,  which  in 
the  progress  of  vcgetut  ion  !>•  tnr.ro  or  less  completely  changed  into  gummic  acid,  thus  giving 
rise  to  different  rnri  un,  distinguished  by  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the 
soluble  to  the  insolul/               ixnta. 

7.  Rass'^rin,  however,  wiieu  boiled  with  water  and  an  alkali,  though  rendered  soluble,  if 
not,  like  cerasin,  converted  into  pnm  nrnMr  or  nrnhin;  the  soluble  gum  which  rcsulta  being 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  Ki  -tate  of  lead,  which  is  not  the  case  wi<h 
gum  arabic.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.  r.  ',  p.  81.)— A'o<«  to  the  ttcel/Lh  edition. 
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Impurities  and  Adulter ations.  In  parcels  of  gum  arable  there  are  some- 
times pieces  of  a  dark  colour,  opaque,  and  incorporated  with  ligneous,  earthy, 
or  other  impurities.  The  inferior  are  often  mixed  with  or  substituted  for  the 
better  kinds,  especially  in  powder ;  and  portions  of  insoluble  gum,  bdellium,  and 
other  concrete  juices  of  unknown  origin,  are  found  among  the  genuine.  Flour 
or  starch  is  sometimes  fraudulently  added  to  the  powder,  but  is  easily  detected 
by  the  blue  colour  which  it  produces  with  tincture  of  iodine.  In  consequence 
of  the  impurities  and  difference  in  quality,  gum  arabic  should  generally  be  as- 
sorted for  pharmaceutic  use.  A  foreign  substance  sometimes  adheres  to  ita 
surface,  giving  it  a  bitter  taste,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  washing  in 
water.*  Dextrin,  broken  into  small  fragments,  has  been  mingled  with  parcels 
of  gum.  It  may  be  known  by  yielding,  in  solution,  a  reddish-i)urple  colour 
with  solution  of  iodine.  It  does  not,  like  gum,  produce  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
jelly  with  solutions  of  the  sesquisalts  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  gum  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  as  a 
demulcent.  By  the  viscidity  of  its  solution,  it  serves  to  cover  and  sheathe  in- 
flamed surfaces;  and,  by  blending  with  and  diluting  irritating  matters,  blunts 
their  acrimony.  Hence,  it  is  advantageously  employed  in  catan'hal  affections 
and  irritation  of  the  fauces,  by  being  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve.  Internally  administered,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  inflammations  of 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and  its  employment  has  even 
been  extended  to  similar  affections  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  organs.  Whether 
it  is  beneficial,  in  the  latter  cases,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  dilution 
resulting  from  its  watery  vehicle,  is  doubtful.  By  some  it  has  been  thought  to 
possess  a  positively  sedative  influence  over  inflamed  surfaces  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  in  the  state  of  solution.  It  is  a  good  article  of  diet  in  cases  of  high 
febrile  and  inflammatory  action,  requiring  a  very  rigid  regimen.  If  not  positively 
sedative,  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  least  irritating ;  while  it  is  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing to  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  the  organs  upon  themselves.  Its  nutritive 
properties  have  been  denied ;  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  rests  on  incontro- 
vertible evidence.  The  Moors  and  negroes  live  on  it  almost  exclusively  during 
the  period  of  its  collection  and  conveyance  to  market;  the  Bushman  Hotten- 
tots, in  times  of  scarcity,  support  themselves  upon  it  for  days  together;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  apes  of  South  Africa  are  very  fond  of  it.  Six  ounces  a  day 
are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain  life  for  a  time  in  a  healthy  adult.  In  many 
cases  of  disease,  its  solution  may  constitute,  for  a  short  period,  the  exclusive 
drink  and  food  of  the  patient.  It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
the  gum  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  An  ex- 
cellent demulcent,  called  gum-pectoral,  is  made  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of 
gum  arabic  and  sugar  in  water,  and  evaporating  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  It 
is  held  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve. f  In  pharmacy,  gum 
arabic  is  extensively  used  for  the  suspension  of  insoluble  substances  in  water, 
and  for  the  formation  of  pills  and  troches. 

*  M.  Picciotto  proposes  to  purify  coloured  gum  by  dissolving  it  in  six  or  eight  parts  of 
n  strong  and  pure  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  heating  the  solution,  treating  it  with  car- 
bonate of  baryta  in  excess,  then  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a  moderate  heat.  [Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Trans.,  ix.  16.) — Note  to  the  ninth  edition. 

f  Jujube  paste.  Marsh-mallow  paste.  Iceland  moss  paste.  Under  these  names,  preparations 
are  sold  in  the  shops  which  are  essentially  the  gum-pectoral  of  the  text,  containing  little 
or  none  of  the  substances  which  give  them  distinctive  names.  Prof.  Procter  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  formula,  according  to  which  they  are  made.  Take  of  gum  arabic  8  lbs., 
and  of  sugar  12  fts.  avoirdupois,  the  whites  of  two  dozen  eggs,  and  5  pints  of  water.  Heat 
together  the  gum  and  water,  by  means  of  steam,  to  220°,  stir  till  dissolved,  strain  forcibly, 
stir  in  the  sugar  quickly,  and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  add  the  white  of  eggs  previously  well 
beaten,  stirring  constantly,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  from  the  fire.  If  made  in  real 
accordance  with  the  name,  decoction  of  marsh  mallow  or  Iceland  a[i088  must  be  substituted 
for  the  water. — Note  to  the  twelfth  ediHon.  »•  v 
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Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Amygdala,  U.  S.;  Mistura  Cretse;  Mistura  Glycyrrhizae 
Composita,  U.S.;  Mistura  Guaiaci, 5r.;  Mucilago  Acaciae;  Pulvis  Amygdala- 
Compositus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Tragacanthae  Comp.,  Br.;  Syrupus  Acaciae,  U.  S.    W. 

ACETUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Vinegar. 

Impure  dilute  Acetic  Acid  prepared  by  fermentation.  U.  S.    Impure  dilute 
Acetic  Acid,  prepared  from  French  wines  by  acetous  fermentation.  Br. 
Vinaigre, />.;  Essig,  (7«rm.,-  Accto,  flat.:  Y'mnfrre,  Span. 

Vinegar  is  a  sour  liquid,  the  product  of  the  acetous  fermentation.  Viewed 
chemically,  it  is  a  very  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid,  containing  certain  foreign 
matters. 

The  acetous  fermentation  may  be  induced  in  all  liquors  which  have  under- 
gone or  are  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  sugar  and  water, 
saccharine  vegetable  juices,  infusion  of  malt,  cider,  and  wine  may  be  converted 
into  vinegar,  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  ferment,  and  exposed,  with  access 
of  air,  to  a  temperature  between  75®  and  90°.  During  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, a  microscopic  vegetable  growth  has  been  noticed,  which  Pasteur  has  shown 
to  be  a  cryptogam  of  the  genus  Microderma,  and  which  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  process.  By  the  presence  and  influence  of  this  plant,  the  germs  of 
which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  alcohol  sufficiently  diluted  with  water  is  con- 
verted iuto  acetic  acid,  as  sugar  in  solution  is,  through  the  agency  of  an  analo- 
gous growth,  converted  into  alcohol. 

Vinegar  is  generally  made  by  the  German  process,  by  which  the  time  con- 
sumed in  its  formation  is  greatly  abridged.  A  mixture  is  prepared  of  one  part 
of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  four  or  six  parts  of  water,  and  one-thousandth  of 
honey  or  extract  of  malt,  to  act  as  a  ferment.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to  trickle 
through  a  ma.ss  of  beech  shavings,  previously  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  contained 
in  a  deep  oaken  tub,  called  a  vinegar  generator.  The  tub  is  furnished,  near 
the  top,  with  a  wooden  diaphragm  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  which 
are  loosely  filled  with  packthread  about  six  inches  long,  prevented  from  slip- 
ping through  by  a  knot  at  one  end.  The  alcoholic  mixture,  heated  to  between 
75°  and  83°,  is  placed  on  the  diaphragm,  and  slowly  percolates  the  beech  shav- 
ings, whereby  it  becomes  minutely  divided.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
process  that  a  current  of  air  should  pass  through  the  tub.  In  order  to  establish 
this  current,  eight  equidistant  holes  are  pierced  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
forming  a  horizontal  row,  and  four  glass  tubes  are  inserted  vertically  in  the 
diaphragm,  of  sufficient  length  to  project  above  and  below  it.  The  air  enters 
by  the  holes  below,  and  pa.sses  out  by  the  tubes.  The  contact  of  the  air  with 
the  minutely  divided  liquid  rapidly  promotes  the  acetification,  which  consists, 
essentially,  in  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  During  the  process  the  temperature 
rises  to  100°  or  104°,  and  remains  nearly  stationary  while  the  process  is  going 
on  favourably.  The  liquid  is  drawn  ofi*  by  a  di.scharge  pipe  near  the  bottom, 
and  must  be  ])assed  three  or  four  times  through  the  tub,  before  the  acetification 
is  completed,  which  generally  occupies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. . 
According  to  Wimraer,  pieces  of  charcoal,  about  the  sire  of  a  walnut,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  beech  shavings  in  the  process,  with  the  effect  of  expediting 
the  acetification.  The  charcoal  must  be  deprivofl  of  saline  matter  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  washed  with  water.  M.  Pnst^mr  denies  that  the 
more  rapid  acetification,  produced  by  >    '  '  Oice  of  contact  with  the 

atmosphere,  by  means  of  packthread,  .,  is  owing  to  the  direct 

influence  of  tlx     *         1  ascribes  it  to  the  presence  ot  microdorms  upou  the  iur- 
face  of  these  .-.  .  s. 
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In  England  vinegar  is  made  from  the  infusion  of  malt  by  the  German  pro. 
cess,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Ham,  of  Bristol,  England,  as 
early  as  1822.  The  fermented  wort  is  made  to  fall  in  a  shower  upon  a  mass 
of  fagots  of  birch  twigs,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  a  large  vat,  and,  after 
trickling  down  to  the  bottom,  is  pumped  up  repeatedly  to  the  top,  to  be  again 
allowed  to  fall,  until  the  acetification  is  completed.  This  mode  of  oxidizing  the 
alcohol  in  the  fermented  wort  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  insoluble  certain 
glutinous  and  albuminous  principles,  which,  if  not  removed,  would  cause  a  mud- 
diness  in  the  vinegar,  and  make  it  liable  to  spoil. 

In  the  United  States,  vinegar  is  often  prepared  from  cider.  When  it  is  made 
on  a  large  scale,  the  cider  is  placed  in  barrels  with  their  bung-holes  open,  which 
are  exposed  during  the  summer  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  acetification  is 
completed  in  the  course  of  about  two  years.  The  progress  of  the  fermentation, 
however,  must  be  watched ;  and,  as  soon  as  perfect  vinegar  is  formed,  it  should 
be  racked  off  into  clean  barrels.  Without  this  precaution,  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation would  run  into  the  putrefactive,  and  the  vinegar  be  spoiled.  Cider  vinegar 
contains  no  aldehyd.  It  contains  malic  acid,  and  therefore  yields  a  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead.  The  want  of  such  a  precipitate  would  indicate  that  the 
supposed  cider  vinegar  is  probably  a  manufactured  substitute. 

Vinegar  may  be  clarified,  without  impairing  its  aroma,  by  throwing  about  a 
tumblerful  of  boiling  milk  into  from  fifty  to  sixty  gallons  of  the  liquid,  and 
Stirring  the  mixture.  This  operation  has  the  effect,  at  the  same  time,  of  render- 
ing red  vinegar  pale. 

The  series  of  changes  which  occur  during  the  acetous  fermentation  is  called 
acetification.  During  its  progress,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat;  the  liquor 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  turbid ;  and  filaments  form,  which  are  observed  to 
move  in  various  directions,  until,  finally,  upon  the  completion  of  the  fermenta- 
tion, they  are  deposited  in  a  mass  of  a  pultaceous  consistence.  The  liquor  now 
becomes  transparent,  its  alcohol  has  disappeared,  and  acetic  acid  has  been 
formed  in  its  place.  How  is  this  change  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  effected  ? 
Liebig  supposes  that  it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  aldehyd, 
into  which  the  alcohol  is  changed  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  hydrogen.  The 
alcohol,  consisting  of  four  eqs.  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen, 
loses  two  eqs.  of  hydrogen  through  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be- 
comes aldehyd,  composed  of  four  eqs.  of  carbon,  four  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of 
oxygen.  This,  by  the  absorption  of  two  eqs.  of  oxygen,  becomes  four  eqs.  of 
carbon,  four  of  hydrogen,  and  four  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  hydrated  acetic  acid 
(C^HjOj.HO).  Thus  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  consists  in,  first, 
the  removal  of  two  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  the  addition  of  two  eqs. 
of  oxygen.  Aldehyd  is  a  colourless,  very  inflammable,  ethereal  liquid,  having 
a  pungent  taste  and  smell.  Its  density  is  0*79.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  acetic  acid,  as  just  stated.  Its  property  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen  gives  it  a  reducing  power,  like  that  possessed  by  glucose.  Hence, 
Trommer's  test  for  glucose  may  be  applied  to  the  detection  of  aldehyd.  A  few 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  to  the  solution  suspected  to  con- 
tain aldehyd,  and  then  a  solution  of  potassa  in  excess.  The  liquid  is  next  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  which  will  cause  the  precipitation  of  red  suboxide 
of  copper,  if  aldehyd  be  present.  The  name,  aldehyd,  alludes  to  its  relation  to 
alcohol,  a/cohol  de/ii/drogenated.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  caus- 
tic potassa,  with  formation  of  aldehyd  resin.  This  is  a  soft,  light-brown  mass, 
which,  heated  to  212°,  gives  off  a  nauseous  soapy  smell. 

Properties.  Vinegar,  when  good,  is  of  an  agreeable  penetrating  odour,  and 
pleasant  acid  taste.  According  to  Magnes  Lahens,  wine  vinegar  always  con- 
tains a  little  aldehyd.  The  better  sorts  of  vinegar  have  a  grateful  aroma,  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  an  ethereal  substance,  perhaps  acetic  ether. 
The  colour  of  vinegar  varies  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  red.    When  long  ke>t, 
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especially  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  muddy  and  ropy,  acquires  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  putrefies,  and  loses  its  acidity. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  vinegar  are  acetic  acid  and  water ;  but,  besides 
these,  it  contains  various  other  substances,  derived  from  the  particular  vinous 
liquor  from  which  it  may  have  been  prepared.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  a  little  alcohol,  and  fre- 
quently malic  and  tartaric  acids,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  vinegar  should  be  devoid 
of  lead  and  copper  and  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  as  shown  by  its  not  being  dis- 
coloured by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  yielding  no  precipitate  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  of  such  a  strength  that  a  fluidounce 
would  require,  for  saturation,  not  less  than  thirty-five  grains  of  crystallized  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa.  After  saturation  it  should  be  free  from  acrid  taste,  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  acrid  substances,  the  taste  of  which  may  have  been  con- 
cealed by  that  of  the  acetic  acid. 

In  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  two  kinds  of  vinegar  were  oflEicinal, 
malt  vinegar  and  wine  vinegar,  under  the  names  of  British  vinegar  and  French 
vinegar.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  recognises  only  vinegar  prepared  from 
French  wines,  and  of  a  sp.gr.  from  1008  to  1*022.  "Ammonia  added  a  little  in 
excess  renders  it  slightly  turbid  and  more  or  less  purple.  It  is  scarcely  affected 
by  chloride  of  barium  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  not  at  all  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen"  {Br.)\  thus  showing  that  it  contains  very  little  if  any  sulphuric  acid 
or  lime,  and  no  injurious  metallic  impurity. 

Malt  vinegar  (Aeetum  Britannicum)  has  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  a  sp.  gr. 
from  1006  to  1'019.  The  strongest  kind,  called  proof  vinegar,  contains  from 
4*6  to  5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  That  of  British  manufacture  usually  contains 
sulphuric  acid,  which  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  by  law  to  add  in  a  propor- 
tion not  exceeding  one  part  in  a  thousand.  This  addition  was  at  one  time 
thought  necessary  to  preserve  the  vinegar;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that,  if  the 
vinegar  be  properly  made,  it  does  not  require  to  be  thus  protected. 

Wine  vinegar  (Aeetum  Gallicum)  is  nearly  one-sixth  stronger  than  pure  malt 
vinegar.  It  is  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  red,  according  as  it  is  prepared 
from  white  or  red  wine.  White  wine  vinegar  is  usually  preferred,  and  that  made 
at  Orleans  is  the  best.  Bed  wine  vinegar  may  bo  deprived  of  its  colour,  and 
rendered  limpid,  by  being  passed  through  animal  charcoal.  According  to  the  late 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  wine  vinegar  maybe  distinguished  from  malt  vinegar 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  which  causes  in  the  former  "a  pur- 
plish rauddiness,  and  slowly  a  purplish  precipitate,"  and  in  the  latter,  either  no 
effect,  or  a  dirty-brownish  precipitate. 

Adulterations.  The  principal  foreign  substances  which  vinegar  is  liable  to 
contain,  are  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  certain  acrid  substances,  and  cop- 
per and  lead,  derived  from  improper  vessels  used  in  its  manufacture.  Tin  has 
been  found  in  it  after  standing  a  short  time  in  tin  vessels.  Muriatic  and  nitric 
acids  are  but  rarely  present.  Chloride  of  calcium  will  detect  free  sulphuric  acid, 
when  boiled  with  the  vinegar,  without  causing  the  least  precipitate  with  the 
minute  quantity  of  sulphates,  almost  always  present  in  the  liquid.  (Boetfger.) 
Chloride  of  barium  is  not  a  suitable  test  here;  as  it  will  cause  a  pri'cipitate 
with  these  sulphates,  when  no  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present.  Sulphurous  acid 
may  be  detected  and  estimated  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphates  and  free  sul- 
phuric acid  by  baryta-water,  next  acting  on  the  vinegar  with  arsenic  acid,  which 
converts  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  precipitating  the  newly 
formed  sulphuric  acid  by  chloride  of  barium.  From  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
last  precipitate,  iUs  equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid  is  easily  calculated,  (fjaroque.) 
Muriatic  acid  may  be  discovered  by  adding  to  a  distilled  portion  of  the  sus- 
pected vinegar  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  throw  down  a  curdy 
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white  j»recipitat€.  If  nitric  acid  be  present,  an  improbable  impurity,  it  may  be 
detected  by  producing  a  yellow  colour,  when  the  suspected  vinegar  is  boiled 
with  indigo.  The  acrid  substances  usually  introduced  into  vinegar  are  red  pep- 
per, long  pepper,  pellitory,  grains  of  paradise,  and  mustard  seed.  These  may  be 
detected  by  evaporating  tlie  vinegar  to  an  extract,  which  will  have  an  acrid, 
biting  taste,  if  any  one  of  these  substances  be  present.  By  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous impurities  in  vinegar  are  copper  and  lead.  The  former  may  be  detected 
by  a  brownish  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  the 
concentrated  vinegar;  the  latter,  by  a  blackish  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  a  yellow  one  with  iodide  of  potassium.  Pure  vinegar  is  not 
discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  According  to  Chevallier,  wine  vinegar, 
which  has  been  strengthened  with  acetic  acid  from  wood,  sometimes  contains 
a  minute  proportion  of  arsenic.  The  deleterious  metal  is  probably  derived  from 
arseniferous  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in  preparing  the  acetic  acid. 

Medical  Properties.  Vinegar  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  With  this 
view  it  is  added  to  diluent  drinks  in  inflammatory  fevers.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  clyster,  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of  water.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
In  the  case  of  opium,  the  best  authorities  unite  in  considering  it  worse  than 
useless ;  as  it  gives  activity  to  the  poison  rather  than  neutralizes  it.  Externally 
it  is  employed  as  a  fomentation  in  bruises  and  sprains.  Diluted  with  water,  it 
forms  the  best  means  of  clearing  the  eye  from  small  particles  of  lime.  Its  vapour 
is  inhaled  in  certain  states  of  sorethroat,  and  it  is  diflfused  through  sick  rooms 
under  the  impression  that  it  destroys  unwholesome  effluvia,  though,  in  fact,  it 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  cover  unpleasant  smells.  The  dose  is  from  one  to 
four  fluidrachms ;  as  a  clyster,  the  quantity  used  is  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

Off.  Prep.  Aeetum  Destillatum,  U,  S.;  Tinctura  Opii  Acetata,  U.  S.       B. 

ACRILLE A,  U.S.  Secmdari/. 
Yarroto, 

The  herb  and  flowers  of  Achillea  millefolium.  U.  S. 

Millefeuille,  Fr.;  Schafgarbe,  Germ.;  Millefoglie,  IlaL;  Cientoenrama,  Yerba  de  San  Juan, 
Span. 

Achillea.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesis  Superflua.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Compositae  Seneci- 
onidese.  De  Cand. 

Gen.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  imbricate,  ovate,  unequal.  Pappus  none. 
Florets  of  the  ray  five  to  ten,  roundish,  dilated. 

Achillea  Millefolium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2208;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat.  p.  36, 
t  15.  Milfoil  or  yarrow  is  a  perennial  herb,  common  to  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nents, though  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europa 
It  abounds  in  old  fields,  along  fences,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods  and  of  culti- 
vated grounds,  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  is  specifically  distinguished  by  its  doubly  pinnate,  downy,  mi- 
nutely divided  leaves,  with  linear,  dentate,  mucronate  divisions,  from  which  it 
derived  the  name  of  milfoil,  by  its  furrowed  stem  and  calyx,  and  by  its  dense 
corymb  of  whitish  flowers,  which  appear  throughout  the  summer,  from  June  to 
September.    The  whole  herb  is  medicinal. 

Properties.  Both  the  flowers  and  leaves  have  an  agreeable,  though  feeble 
aromatic  odour,  which  continues  after  drying,  and  a  bitterish,  astringent,  pun- 
gent taste.  The  aromatic  properties  are  strongest  in  the  flowers,  the  astringency 
ill  the  leaves.  The  plant  owes  its  virtues  to  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  extractive,  and 
tannin.  It  contains  also  a  peculiar  acid,  denominated  achilleic  acid.  The  oil, 
^bich  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation  with  water,  has  a  beautiful 
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azure-blue  colour,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of  milfoil.   The  active  principles  are 
extracted  both  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties.  The  medical  properties  of  the  herb  are  those  of  a  mild 
aromatic  tonic  and  astringent.  In  former  times  it  was  much  used  as  a  vulne- 
rarv,  and  was  given  internally  for  the  suppression  of  hemorrhages,  and  of  pro- 
fuse mucous  discharges.  It  was  employed  also  in  intermittents,  and  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic in  flatulent  colic  and  nervous  affections.  It  has  recently  been  highly 
recommended  by  M.  Richart,  of  Soissons,  in  low  forms  of  exanthematous  fevers 
with  difficult  eruption,  in  colic,  painful  menstruation,  and  infantile  convulsions. 
He  uses  the  infusion  at  once  as  a  drink,  an  injection,  and  fomentation.  (Journ. 
de  Pharm.  et  de  CViim.,  xviii.  62.)  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found 
it  useful  in  hemorrhage  (  Trans,  of  Philad.  Col.  of  Phys.  N.  S.  ii.  334);  and  Dr. 
R.  Joly,  of  P'rance,  has  used  it  verj'  advantageously  as  an  emmenagogue,  and 
states  that  it  is  much  employed  popularly,  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  the  same 
purpose.  {Bullet.  Gen.  de  Therap.,  Mars,  1857.)  He  has  also  found  it  useful  in 
tlie  suppressed  lochia.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  it  is  said  to  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  hops  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  which  it  is  thought  to  render  more 
intoxicating.  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  wineglassful  or  more.  The  volatile  oil  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops.  W. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  U.  S.,  Br, 
Acetic  Acid. 

Acetic  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1"047,  and  containing  36  per  cent,  of  monohydrated 
acetic  acid.  U.  S.  An  acid  liquid  prepared  from  wood  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion, and  containing  28  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  Acetic  Acid.  The  sp.  gr.  is 
1044.  Br. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  GLACIALE.  Br. 
Qlacial  Acetic  Acid. 

Monohydrated  Acetic  Acid,  H0,C^H,03,  of  the  sp.gr.  1065,  which  is  in- 
creased by  adding  to  the  acid  10  per  cent,  of  water.  Br. 

Exclusive  oi  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum,vf\nQ\\vf\\\  be  noticed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  two  strengths  of  acetic  acid  are  now  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  and 
British  Pharmacopoeias,  assuming  those  acids  to  be  identical  which  approach 
most  nearly  to  equality  in  specific  gravity.  These  are  the  Acidum  Aceticum 
Olaciale,  Br.,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1065,  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  Briti.sh  Phar- 
niacopoDia  gives  a  formula,  and  the  Acidum  Aceticum,  U.  S.,  Br.,  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1047  as  directed  by  our  officinal  standard,  and  1044  by  the  British,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue  of  both  Pharmacopojias. 

We  shall  consider  the.se  grades  of  acid  separately,  in  the  order  of  their  strength. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Gl.\ciale,  sp.  gr.  1065.  Br.  The  following  is  the  process 
of  the  British  Phannaco]>a)ia. 

"  Take  of  Acetate  of  Soda  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  eight 
Huidounre.^.  Place  the  Acetate  of  Soda  in  a  porcelain  basin  on  a  moderately 
wann  sand  bath,  apply  heat  till  it  liquefies,  and,  continuing  the  heat,  stir  until 
the  Salt  becomes  pulverulent;  let  the  heat  bo  now  rai.sed  .so  as  to  produce 
fusion,  and  then  instantly  remove  the  salt  from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  has 
woled  break  up  the  ma.ss,  and  place  it  in  a  stoppered  retort  capable  of  holding 
tnree  pints  [Imperial  measure],  and  connected  with  a  Liebig's  condenser.  Pour 
the  Sulphuric  Acid  on  the  salt,  quickly  replace  the  stopper,  and,  when  the  dis- 
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tillation  of  Acetic  Ackl  begins  to  slacken,  continue  it  with  the  aid  of  heat  until 
six  fluiiiounces  have  passed  over.  Mix  one  fiuidrachm  of  the  acetic  acid  thus 
obtained  with  a  fluidraclim  of  the  solution  of  iodatc  of  potash  previously  mixed 
with  a  little  mucilage  of  starch ;  and,  if  it  gives  rise  to  a  blue  colour,  agitate  the 
whole  product  of  distillation  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, perfectly  dry,  and  in  fine  powder,  and  redistil."  Bi\ 

This  process  was  intended  to  furnish  an  acid  of  the  maximum  strength,  con- 
sisting of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid  and  one  of  water.  The  acetat-e  of  lead,  which  was 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges,  has  been 
superseded  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  acetate  of  soda,  which  has  the 
advantage,  that  by  no  chance  can  it  impregnate  the  product  with  lead.  This 
is  fii-st  freed  from  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  and  then  decomposed.  The 
agent  of  decomposition  is  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  soda  of  the 
acetate  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  and  libei*ates  the  acetic  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  water  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  passing  over  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
condenses  in  the  receiver.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  undergoes 
decomposition  by  reaction  with  the  acetic  acid,  especially  if  the  heat  is  too 
great,  causing  the  production  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  passes  over  with  the 
acetic  acid,  and  contaminates  it.  The  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  this 
impurity  is  detected  by  the  test  mentioned  in  the  process;  the  sulphurous  acid 
decomposing  the  iodate  of  potassa,  and  liberating  iodine,  which  produces  a  blue 
colour  with  the  starch.  The  last  step  of  the  process  is  to  remove  the  sulphurous 
acid,  should  it  be  present,  by  converting  it  into  sulphuric  acid  through  the 
oxygen  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  thus  causing  its  retention  in  the 
retort.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  by  Prof.  Redwood  that  the  true  monohydrat^d 
acetic  acid  cannot  be  produced  by  this  process,  nor  by  any  other  on  a  small 
scale,  and  that  to  obtain  it  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  manufacturer,  who 
operates  on  large  quantities  of  the  material.  (Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans., 
March,  1864,  p.  411.)  It  was,  therefore,  wise  in  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia to  place  this  officinal  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue,  without  a 
process. 

Acetic  acid  of  maximum  strength  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  distilling  bin- 
acetate  of  potassa  at  a  heat  between  390°  and  5T0°.  One  eq.  of  monohydrated 
acetic  acid  distils  over,  and  neutral  acetate  of  potassa  is  left.  The  binacetate 
may  be  formed  by  distilling  the  neutral  acetate  with  an  excess  of  watery  acetic 
acid.  In  this  process,  the  same  acetate  of  potassa  serves  repeatedly  for  con- 
version into  binacetate,  and  subsequent  decomposition. 

AciDUM  Aceticum,  U.  S.,  Br.  (sp.gr.  1-047,  U.  S.,  1*044  Br.).  This  is  the 
acid  resulting  from  the  purification  of  the  crude  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  It  is  the  acid  most  useful  to  the  apothecary, 
and  which  gives  the  first  heading  to  this  article.  As  this  grade  of  acid  has  its 
source  in  the  impure  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
it  will  be  proper  to  premise  some  account  of  the  crude  acid,  called  crude  pyrO' 
ligneous  acid. 

Wood,  when  charred,  yields  many  volatile  products,  among  which  are  an 
acid  liquor,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  tar  containing  creasote  and  some  other 
proximate  principles.  When  the  carbonization  is  performed  in  close  vessels, 
these  products,  which  are  lost  in  the  ordinary  process  of  charring,  may  be  col- 
lected, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  amount  of  charcoal  is  obtained. 

The  carbonization  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  con- 
deusible  products,  was  first  put  in  practice  by  Mollerat  in  France.  The  appa- 
ratus employed  at  Choisy,  near  Paris,  is  thus  described  by  Thenard.  It  con- 
sists of  1st,  a  furnace  with  a  movable  top;  2d,  a  strong  sheet-iron  cylinder, 
standing  upright,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  cord  of  wood,  ar.d  furnished 
with  a  sheet-iron  cover;  3d,  a  sheet-iron  tube,  proceeding  horizoi  tally  Irom  the 
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upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot;  4th,  a 
copper  tube  connected  with  the  last,  which  is  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  plunge 
successively  to  the  bottom  of  two  casks  filled  with  water,  and,  after  risin{^  oui 
of  the  second,  is  bent  back,  and  made  to  terminate  in  the  furnace.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  cask,  the  tube  dilates  into  a  ball,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
another  tube  proceeds,  which,  passing  water-tight  through  the  cask,  terminates 
above  a  vessel  intended  to  receive  the  condensible  products. 

The  sheet-iron  cylinder,  being  filled  with  wood,  in  the  state  of  billets,  or,  as 
some  prefer,  in  that  of  sawdust,  and  closed  by  luting  on  its  cover  with  fire  clay, 
is  let  down  into  the  furnace  by  the  help  of  a  crane.  The  fire  is  then  applied; 
and,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  cylinder  is  removed  by  the  same  means, 
to  be  replaced  by  another.  During  the  carbonization,  the  volatile  products  are 
received  by  the  tube;  and  those  which  are  condensible,  being  an  acid  liquor 
and  tar,  are  condensed  by  the  water  in  the  casks,  and  collect  in  the  lower  bends 
of  the  tubes,  from  which  they  run  into  the  several  recipients ;  while  the  incon- 
densible  products,  being  inflammable  gases,  are  discharged  into  the  furnace, 
where,  by  their  combustion,  they  assist  in  maintaining  the  heat.  Eight  hun- 
dred pounds  of  wood  afford,  on  an  average,  thirty-five  gallons  of  acid  liquor, 
weighing  about  three  hundred  pounds. 

This  is  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  sometimes  called  pyroligneous  vinegar. 
It  is  a  dark-brown  liquid,  having  a  strong  smoky  smell,  and  consists  of  acetic 
acid  diluted  with  more  or  less  water,  and  holding  in  solution  chiefly  tar  and 
empyreumatic  oil,  with  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  probably  a  small  proportion  of  crea- 
sote.  It  is  from  this  crude  acid  that  the  U.  S.  and  British  acetic  acid,  corre- 
sponding to  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  is  obtained.  The  purification  is  eff*ected 
as  follows.  The  acid  is  saturated  with  cream  of  lime,  whereby  acetate  of  lime  is 
formed  in  solution,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  tarry  matter  precipitated.  The  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lime  is  then  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and,  by  double  decomposition,  acetate  of  soda  is  formed  in  solution,  and 
sulphate  of  lime  precipitated.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  is  next  subjected 
to  evaporation,  during  which  further  impurities  that  separate  on  the  surface  are 
skimmed  off.  The  solution,  being  duly  concentrated,  is  set  aside  to  crystallize; 
and  the  impure  salt  thus  obtained,  after  having  been  partiall}^  purified  by  solu- 
tion and  recrystallization,  is  fused  in  an  iron  vessel,  stirred  until  it  dries,  and, 
the  heat  being  carefully  raised,  subjected  to  incipient  carbonization,  whereby 
remaining  empyreumatic  matters  are  carbonized,  with  little  damage  to  the  salt. 
The  ma.ss  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution,  being  strained  and  recrys- 
tallized,  furnishes  pure  acetate  of  soda.  (See  Sodae  Acetas.)  Finally,  this  salt  is 
distilled  with  from  34  to  35  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  it 
yields  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  the  residue  being  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is 
reserved  for  decomposing  fresh  portions  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  acid  has  still  an 
empyreumatic  flavour,  which  is  removed  by  filtering  it  through  animal  charcoal. 

Sometimes  the  acetate  of  lime  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  directly,  with- 
out having  been  previously  converted  into  acetate  of  soda,  by  which  mode  of 
proceeding  a  step  in  the  process  is  saved.  But  this  decomposition  is  attended 
with  ma?jy  inconveniences,  and  the  acetic  acid  obtained  is  apt  to  be  contami- 
nated with  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  step  is  saved,  and  without  this  risk,  by 
distilling  the  acrtate  of  lime  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  recommended  by  Christl ; 
and,  if  the  acid  be  not  used  in  excess,  the  acetic  acid  obtained  scarcely  contains 
a  trace  of  chlorine. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  different  acetic  acids  increases  with  tlieir  strength  up  to  the 
density  of  10735  (maximum),  after  which  it  decreases  until  it  reaches  1063,  the 
density  of  the  strongest  acid  (glacial  acid).  The  following  table,  conden.sed 
from  one  given  bv  Tereira  on  the  authority  of  Mohr,  exhibits  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetic 
acid  of  different    V^'^g^^^^*  including  the  oflicinal  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum. 
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Tim  officinal  and  commercial  acids  are  noted  opposite  to  their  several  densities, 
and  the  corresponding  number  in  the  column  on  the  left  gives  the  percentage 
of  monohydraied  acid  in  each. 


Pworat. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Percent, 
of  Acid. 

1 

Specific  Gravity. 

100 
99 
97 
90 
80 
70 
60 
59 

54 

62 
60 
40 

89 

1 

1-003    Acetic  acid  (glacial),  Ed* 

1-065    Glacial  acetic  acid,  Br. 

1-068 

1-073 

1-0735  Maximum  density. 

1070 

1067 

1066    Strong  acetic  acid.  Dub. 

1-063     i -^^^^^  corresponding  in 

1    sp.  gr.  to  the  strongest. 
1062 
1-060 
1-051 
1-0'iO     /English   acid   of   com- 

\     merce. 

36 
33 

82 

31 

80 

25 

20 

10 

6 

5 

4 

8 

1-047  Acetic  acid,  U.S. 

1  nil  i  Acetic   acid   of   commerce, 

^■"^*  \      Dub.,  Br. 

1  (\±o  /Scotch   acid   of  commerce 

^  "*^  \      (strongest). 

1-041  Acetic  acid,  U.S.Um. 

1-040 

1  034  PyroligneouB  acid,  Ed. 

1-027 

1-015 

1-008  Diluted  acetic  acid,  Zonrf. 

1-006  Diluted  acetic  acid,  U.S.,  Br. 

10055 

1-004  Diluted  acetic  acid,  U.S.  1850. 

Up  to  the  specific  gravity  1062,  the  density  of  acetic  acid  is  a  pretty  accurate 
index  of  its  strength ;  but,  above  that  specific  gravity,  two  acids  of  difierent 
strengths  may  coincide  in  density.  Thus,  by  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  an  acid 
weighing  1-063  may  be  either  the  strongest  possible  liquid  acid,  or  an  acid  con- 
taining only  54  per  cent,  of  such  acid.  The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  by  dilut- 
ing the  acid  with  a  portion  of  water,  when,  if  the  density  be  increased,  the  given 
specimen  is  the  stronger  acid  of  the  two  having  the  same  density.  Hence  the 
test,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  of  adding  10  per  cent,  of  water  to  their 
glacial  acetic  acid.  The  density  of  the  English  and  Scotch  acetic  acid  of  com- 
merce is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Christison. 

Properties  of  the  Olacial  Acid  (Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale,  Br.).  This  acid, 
sometimes  called  radical  vinegar,  is  a  colourless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid, 
possessing  a  corrosive  taste,  and  an  acid,  pungent,  and  refreshing  smell.  When 
cooled  to  nearly  32°,  it  is  converted  into  colourless  prismatic  crystals.  (Br.)  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  1-063  (1*065,  Br.).  The  anomaly  of  its  having  first  an  increasing  and 
then  a  decreasing  density,  upon  dilution  with  water,  has  been  already  noticed. 
It  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  a  number  of  substances,  such  as  volatile 
oils,  camphor,  resins  and  gum-resins,  fibrin,  albumen,  &c.  As  it  attracts  humid- 
ity from  the  atmosphere,  it  should  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles.  Its 
combinations  with  salifiaVjle  bases  are  called  acetates.  "One  fluidrachm  of  it 
requires  for  neutralization  97  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  ofsoda.^^  Br. 
(See  Liquor  Sodx.)  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  dry. acid  51,  and  one  of  water 
9=60.  The  dry  acid  has  been  isolated  by  C.  Gerhardt,  who  finds  it  to  be  a 
limpid  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  the  constant  boiling  point  of  279°. 
Its  formula  is  C  H3O3. 

Properties  of  the  Acid  of  Commerce  (Acidum  Aceticum,  U.  S.,  Br.).  This 
acid  has  similar  properties  to  those  of  the  glacial,  but  milder  in  degree.  It  is  a 
colourless,  volatile  liquid,  having  a  sharp  taste  and  pungent  smell.  It  unites  in 
all  proportions  with  water,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  alcohol.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  both  pure  and  carbonated,  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  with  most  substances  acted  on  by  other  acids.  It  is  wholly 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  yields  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate 

♦Varies  to  1-065.  The  abbreviations  used  in  this  table,  l^ond.,  Ed.,  and  Dub.,  have 
reference  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  several  British  Colleges,  now  no  longer  in  ua» 
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of  silver.  Any  fixed  residue  is  impurity ;  and  precipitates  by  the  tests  men 
tioned  show  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  Sulphohydrate  oJ 
ammonia  does  not  discolour  it.  Sometimes  the  acid  is  contaminated  with  em 
pyreumatic  oil  arising  from  its  mode  of  preparation.  Much  of  this  impurit} 
would  betray  itself  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  When  too  minute  in  pro- 
portion to  be  sensible,  it  may  be  detected,  according  to  Mr.  John  Lightfoot,  by 
neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  adding  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassa,  when  if  the  acid  is  pure  the  latter  retains  its  pinky 
colour,  but  if  in  the  slightest  degree  empyreumatic,  the  permanganate  is  de- 
colorized, and  after  standing  a  brown  precipitate  occurs.  (CJiem.  Ne^vs,  Nov. 
30,  1861,  p.  290.)  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  a  milkiness,  sulphurous 
acid  is  present.  When  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  acid  gives  no  precipitate 
with  iodide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  proves  the  absence  of  lead  and 
copper.  If  silver  be  digested  in  it,  and  chlorohydric  acid  afterwards  added,  no 
precipitate  will  be  produced.  The  negative  indication  of  this  test  shows  the 
absence  of  nitric  acid.  Of  the  TJ.  S.  acid  (sp.  gr.  104T)  "  100  grains  saturate  60 
grains  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  contain  36  grains  of  mono- 
hydrated  acetic  acid."  This  corresponds  exactly  with  the  percentage  given  in 
the  foregoing  table.  Of  the  British  acid  (sp.  gr.  1044)  the  strength  in  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  is  28  per  cent.,  in  the  monohydrated  acid,  according  to  the  table,  is 
33  per  cent.  The  U.  S.  officinal  is  therefore  somewhat  stronger  than  the  British. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  acetic  acid  by  saturating  it  with  the 
carbonated  alkalies,  when  the  operator  depends  upon  test  paper  for  ascertain- 
ing the  point  of  neutralization.  The  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
acetates  of  potassa  and  soda,  though  neutral  in  composition,  are  alkaline  to  test 
paper.  Hence  the  liquid  begins  to  be  alkaline  to  test  paper,  while  some  free 
acid  yet  remains,  but  insufficient  to  overcome  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  salt 
formed.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  by  the  use  of  test  paper,  the  strength  of  the 
acetic  acid  will  be  underrated.  The  degree  of  inaccuracy,  where  test  paper  is 
used,  is  much  diminished  by  saturating  the  acid  with  a  solution  of  saccharate 
of  lime,  of  a  known  strength,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Williams.  {Pharm. 
Journ.  &  Trans.,  May,  1854,  p.  594.)  A  still  better  way  is  to  add  to  the  acid  a 
weighed  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  to  calculate  its  strength  by  the 
amount  of  the  carbonate  decomposed,  ascertained  by  deducting  the  undissolved 
from  the  total  used.  (Redwood.)  Equally  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  similar  manner.  (E.  C.  Nicholson  and  D.  S. 
Price,  Chem.  Oaz.,  Jan.  15,  1856.) 

U^es  of  Crude  Pyroligneous  Acid.  This  acid  having  been  incidentally  de- 
scribed as  the  source  of  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce,  it  may  be  proper  in  this 
place  to  itotice  its  uses.  It  has  been  employed  as  an  application  to  gangrene 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  It  acts  on  the  principle  of  an  antiseptic  and  stimu- 
lant ;  the  fogner  property  being  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  creasote. 
Several  cases  in  which  it  was  successfully  emploved  are  reported  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  T.  y.  Simons,  of  Charleston,  S.  C   {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  O.  S.,  v.  310.) 

The  crude  acid  is  advantageously  applied  to  the  preservation  of  animal  food. 
Mr.  William  Ramsey  made  some  interesting  experiments  with  it  for  that  i)ur- 
pose.  Herrings  and  other  fish,  simply  dijjped  in  the  acid  and  afterwards  dried 
in  the  shade,  were  effectually  preserved,  and,  when  eaten,  were  found  very  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  Herrings,  slightly  cured  with  salt  by  being  sprinkled  with 
it  for  six  hours,  then  drained,  next  immersed  in  pyroligiK^ous  acid  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  shade  for  two  months,  were  found  by  Mr. 
Kamsey  to  be  of  fine  quality  and  flavour.  Fresh  beef,  dipped  in  the  acid  ic 
«ummer  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  was  perfectly  sweet  in  the  following  spring. 
Professor  Silliman  states  that  one  quart  of  the  acid,  added  to  the  common 
oickle  for  a  barrel  of  hams,  at  the  time  they  are  laid  down,  will  impart  to  them 
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the  5niok«36  flavour  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  ordinary  process 
of  smokii.g 

Medical  Properties  of  Acetic  Acid  of  Commerce  (Acidum  Aceticum,  U.  S., 
Br.).  Acetic  ocid  of  about  this  strength  acts  as  a  stimulant.  When  dihited 
8ui*iciently,  it  is  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  Owing  to  its  volatility 
and  pungency,  its  vapour  is  frequently  applied  to  the  nostrils  as  an  excitant  in 
syncope,  asphyxia,  and  headache.  When  employed  in  this  manner,  it  is  gen- 
erally added  to  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  so  as  to  moisten  the  salt, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  into  small  glass  bottles  with  ground  stoppers. 

Medical  Properties  of  the  Glacial  Acid.  This  acid  is  only  used  externally, 
and  acts  as  a  rubefacient,  vesicant,  or  caustic,  according  to  the  length  ol  time 
it  is  applied.  Its  application  requires  caution.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cantharides,  when  a  speedy  blister  is  desired ;  as,  for  example,  in 
croup,  sorethroat,  and  other  cases  of  internal  inflammation.  It  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  blotting  paper  or  cambric  moistened  with  the  acid.  It  is  a  good 
corrosive  for  destroying  warts  and  corns,  and  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in 
scaldhead. 

Pharm.  Uses  of  Acetic  Acid.  In  the  preparation  of  Digitalinum,  Br.;  San- 
toninum,  U.  S. 

Off .  Prep,  of  Acetic  Acid.  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum;  Extractum  Col- 
chici  Aceticum ;  Extract.  Conii  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Extract.  Ergotae  Fluidum,  U.  S.; 
Extract.  Ipecacuanha?  Fluidum,  U.S.;  Linimentum  Cantharidis,  ^r. ;  Liniment. 
Terebinthinae  Aceticum,  Br.;  Liquor  Amnionic  Acetatis,  Br.;  Morphiee  Acetas, 
U.S.;  Oxymel,  J5r.;  Plumbi  Acetas,  J5r.;  Potassse  Acetas;   Zinci  Acetas,  i5r. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Mistura  Creasoti,  Br.  B. 

ACIDUM  ARSENIOSUM.  U.S.,  Br. 
Arsenious  Acid, 

Sublimed  arsenious  acid  in  masses.  U.  S.    AsO,.  Br. 

Arsenicum  album,  Ed.;  White  arsenic;  Acide  arsenieux,  Arsenic  blanc,  Fr.;  Arsenichte 
Saure,  Weisser  Arsenik,  Germ.;  Arsenik,  Dan.,  Swed.,  Polish;  Acido  arsenioso,  Arsenico, 
Ital.;  Arsenico  bianco,  Span. 

Arsenious  acid  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  where  it  is  pro- 
cured on  a  large  scale,  as  a  collateral  product,  during  the  smelting  of  cobalt 
ores,  which  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  arsenic.  These  ores  are 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  with  long  horizontal  flues.  The  arsenic  is 
converted  by  combustion  into  arsenious  acid,  which  rises  in  vapour,  and  con- 
denses on  the  sides  of  the  flues.  In  this  state  it  is  impure,  and  requires  a 
second  sublimation,  which  is  performed  in  cast-iron  vessels,  fitted  with  conical 
heads  of  the  same  material,  having  an  opening  at  the  summit.  The  vessels 
are  placed  over  a  furnace,  and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  when  a  portion  of  the 
impure  arsenious  acid  is  thrown  in  through  the  opening,  which  is  immediately 
stopped.  This  portion  being  sublimed,  a  second  portion  is  introduced  in  a 
similar  manner.  Finally,  the  vessels  are  allowed  to  cool;  and,  upon  removing 
the  heads,  the  purified  acid  is  found  attached  to  them  in  vitreous  layers,  at  first 
as  transparent  as  glass,  but  gradually  becoming,  by  contact  with  the  air,  opaque 
at  their  surface.  These  are  broken  into  fragments  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
thrown  into  commerce.  The  arsenious  acid  which  reaches  this  country  is  gen- 
erally packed  in  casks,  containing  from  two  to  five  hundred  ;j(>unds,  and  is 
shipped  principally  from  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  to  be  puri- 
fied in  the  following  manner.  "Take  of  Arsenious  Acid  of  Commerce  one  hun- 
dred grains.  Introduce  the  acid  into  a  thin  porcelain  capsule  of  a  circula  r  i\\  ape ; 
and,  having  covered  this  as  accurately  as  possible  with  a  glass  flask  filhil  Nvith 
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cold  water,  apply  the  heat  of  a  gas  lamp.  Sublimed  Areenious  Acid  "a  ill  b«» 
found  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Should  a  larger  quantity  be  required, 
the  Commercial  Acid  should  be  sublimed,  by  the  heat  of  a  gas  lamp  or  of  burning 
charcoal,  from  a  small  Florence  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  passed  into  a  second 
flask  of  larger  size;  and  the  flask  containing  the  commercial  acid  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  hood  of  sheet-iron  to  counteract  the  cooling  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere." Br.  It  is  in  this  purified  form  that  the  British  Council  recognises  the 
medicine  under  the  name  of  Acidum  Arseniosum,  in  its  Materia  Medica  list. 
The  crude  drug  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
one  of  the  articles  used  in  preparing  medicines,  with  the  name  of  Arsenious 
Acid  of  Commerce,  or  While  Arsenic. 

Properties.  Arsenious  acid  is  entirely  volatilized  by  heat.  As  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  it  is  in  masses,  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour 
exteriorly,  but,  internally,  often  perfectly  transparent.  As  first  sublimed,  the 
whole  mass  is  transparent;  but  it  gradually  becomes  white  and  opaque,  the 
change  proceeding  progressively  from  the  surface  inwards.  This  change  ha3 
not  been  well  explained ;  but  probably  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
causing  a  gradual  passage  of  the  acid  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline 
state.  {Pereira.)  According  to  Guibourt,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  transparent  variety 
is  3*73,  of  the  opaque  369.  The  experiments,  however,  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Durand  make  the  density  of  the  former  variety  from  3'208  to  3333.  As  it 
occurs  in  the  shops  for  medical  use,  it  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
almost  as  fine  as  flour.  In  this  state  it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  i>owdered 
lime  or  chalk,  or  sulphate  or  arsenite  of  lime,  a  fraud  which  is  easily  detected  by 
exposing  the  powder  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  arsenious  acid,  when 
these  impurities  will  be  left  behind.  In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  the  acid 
to  contain  impurities  when  in  powder,  it  is  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
to  be  kept  in  masses;  so  that  the  apothecary  may  powder  it  for  himself  as  it  is 
wanted.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  have  an  acrid  taste.  Dr.  Christison 
asserts  that  it  possesses  hardly  any  taste;  inaj?much  as  it  produces  merely  a 
faint  sweetish  impression  on  the  palate.  In  strong,  hot  solution,  it  has  an  austere 
taste,  most  nearly  resembling  that  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  (Mitchell  and  Durnnd.) 
It  has  no  smell,  even  in  the  state  of  vapour;  but,  when  thrown  on  ignited  char- 
coal, it  emits  a  garlicky  odour,  in  consequence  of  its  deoxidation,  and  the  vola- 
tilization of  the  reduced  metal.  Its  point  of  sublimation,  according  to  Borzelius, 
is  at  an  incipient  red  heat;  but,  according  to  Mitchell  and  Durand,  it  is  lower 
than  that  of  metallic  arsenic,  being  only  425°  of  Fahr.  When  slowly  sublimed^ 
it  conden.ses  in  regular  octohedral  crystals,  exhibiting  a  sparkling  lustre.  It  con- 
sists of  one  eq.  of  arsenic  Y5,  and  three  of  oxygen  24  =  99.  "  One  hundred  grains 
of  this  acid,  boiled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  treated  with  hydrosulphu- 
ric  acid,  yield  a  deposit  of  tersulphuret  of  arsenic,  weighing  124  grains."  U.  S. 

Arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  According  to  liussy,  at  the  temperature 
of  55°  a  pint  of  water  dissolves  293  grains  of  the  transparent  variety,  nnd  only 
about  92  grains  of  the  opaque.  Thus  the  transpurent  acid,  so  far  from  being 
less,  as  heretofore  supposed,  is  much  more  soluble  tlian  the  opaque  variety. 
The  following  |)articulars  are  given  on  the  same  authority.  The  trans]>arcnt 
acid  dissolves  much  more  rapidly  than  the  opaque.  By  prolongrni  ebullition 
with  water,  the  opaque  variety  attains  the  same  solubility  as  the  transparent, 
and  may  be  suppo.i^ed  to  l)e  converted  into  the  latter.  Thus,  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, a  pint  of  water  dissolves  807  grains  of  both  varieties.  The  tninspanmt 
fariety,  in  cold  saturated  solution,  gradually  lessens  in  solubility,  until  it  reaches 
the  .<solul)ility  of  the  opaque,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  Inking  changed  into  the 
latter.  Pulverization  lessens  the  solubility  of  the  transparent  variety,  without 
affecting  that  of  the  opa(|ue.  The  mixtun-  of  the  two  varieties  nf  the  acid  in  the 
same  solution  serves  to  explain  the  anomalies  heretofore  observed  in  its  solu- 
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bility  (Journ.  de  Pharm,,  Nov.  1847.)  In  relation  to  some  of  these  results, 
Bussy  has  been  anticipated  by  Taylor.  (See  Lond.  and  Ed.  Philos.  Mag.,  Nov. 
1837.)  Though  arseuious  acid  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  yet,  when  it  is 
heated  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  evolution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
might  have  been  anticipated,  we  have  an  escape  of  ammonia;  the  materials  re- 
acting so  as  to  produce  chloride  of  arsenic,  water,  and  ammonia.  (V.de  Luynes, 
Comples  Rendus,  Juin  29,  1857,  p.  1354.) 

Medical  Properties.  Internally,  the  action  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic  is 
alterative  and  febrifuge;  externally,  for  the  most  part,  violently  irritant.  They 
have  been  considered  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  jf  a 
periodical  character.  At  the  commencement  of  their  exhibition,  the  dose  sliould 
be  small,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  the  operation  being  carefully 
watched.  When  the  specific  efiects  of  the  medicine  are  produced,  it  must  be 
immediately  laid  aside.  These  are,  a  general  disposition  to  a3doma,  especially 
of  the  face  and  eyelids,  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  these  parts,  itching  of  the  skin, 
tenderness  of  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  and  uneasiness  and  sickness  of  the 
stomach.  The  peculiar  swelling  produced  is  called  cedema  arsenicoMs.  Some- 
times salivation  is  produced,  and  occasionally  the  hair  and  nails  fall  off.  The 
principal  preparations  now  in  use  are  the  arsenious  acid,  the  substance  undeJ 
consideration,  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  or  Fowler^a  solution,  and  the 
solution  of  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  or  Donovan's  solution.  The  arseni- 
ates  of  potassa  and  soda  are  also  occasionally  employed. 

M.  Tschudi  has  given  some  strange  accounts  of  the  habitual  use,  by  the  pea- 
sants of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  of  arsenious  acid  as  an  invigorating  remedy,  which 
they  are  unable  to  relinquish  without  suffering.  The  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  is  impregnated  with  arsenical  vapour,  derived  from 
the  copper  smelting  works  in  that  locality,  and  yet  the  workmen  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  in  health.  {Wood's  Therapeutics,  ii.  308.)  This  negative  statement  is 
very  different  from  that  of  M.  Tschudi,  who  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
habitual  use  of  arsenic  may  be  beneficial  in  ordinary  health.  Encouraged  by 
the  reports  from  Styria,  M.  Decaisne  tried  a  course  of  arsenious  acid  in  marsh 
cachexy,  but  with  unfavourable  results.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  accounts  received  of  the  habitual  use  of  arsenic  by  the  peasants  of 
Styria,  though  having  a  basis  of  truth,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  said  that 
horse  dealers  sometimes  fatten  horses  by  giving  them  small  doses  of  arsenic.  If 
this  statement  be  admitted  as  reliable,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  upon  the 
ground  that  arsenic,  as  would  seem  to  result  from  the  experiments  of  Schmidt 
and  Stiirswage  upon  animals,  diminishes  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired 
and  of  urea  excreted,  showing  a  diminished  oxidation  in  the  system,  and  conse- 
quently a  diminished  destruction  of  its  constituents.  (Philos.  Mag.,  March,  1860.) 

Arsenious  acid  has  been  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  the  principal 
of  which  are  scirrhus  and  cancer,  especially  cancer  of  the  lip ;  anomalous  ulcers ; 
various  cutaneous  diseases;  intermittent  fever;  chorea;  chronic  rheumatism, 
particularly  those  forms  of  it  attended  with  pains  in  the  bones ;  diseases  of  the 
bones,  especially  nodes,  and  firm  swellings  with  deformity  of  the  small  joints  of 
the  hands ;  frontal  neuralgia ;  and  different  painful  affections  of  the  head,  known 
under  the  names  of  hemicrania  and  periodical  headache.  In  intermittent  fever 
it  is  inferior  only  to  Peruvian  bark  and  its  alkaloids,  and  probably  no  remedy 
surpasses  or  even  equals  it  in  that  most  obstinate  affection  of  the  joints  fre- 
quently called  rheumatic  gout.  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Dartmouth,  England,  found 
it  useful  in  mitigating  the  pain  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus,  and  in  monor- 
rhagia; also  in  irritable  uterus,  attended  with  pain  and  bearing  down  in  the 
erect  posture.  He  gave  it  in  pill,  in  the  dose  of  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  three 
times  a  day.  In  this  dose  the  remedy  seldom  produces  unpleasant  feelings,  and 
may  be  continued  for  three  or  four  months,  for  which  period  it  must  sometimes 
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be  employed,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  uterus.  In  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  those  of  scaly  character,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis,  it  is  an  in 
valuable  remedy.  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  he  has  seen  it  used  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  this  kind  without  a  sin«^le  failure.  It  is  thought  highly  of  by  some 
in  the  treatment  of  lupus,  and  of  ill-looking  sores  of  the  face,  lips,  and  tongue 
and  sometimes  effects  a  cure.  Dr.  Piquot,  of  ilonfieur,  employs  it  in  apoi>lcctio 
congestion,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  in  that  affection  a  great  excess  of  red  cor- 
puscles, and  that  arsenic  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  this  constituent  of  tht. 
blood  in  a  very  decided  manner.  (Rankv\g's  Abstract,  No.  31,  p.  53,  Am.  ed.) 
Inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  arsenious  acid  is  said  to  have  proved  very  beneficial 
in  asthma,  the  arsenious  acid  being  smoked  in  a  cigarette,  in  the  dose  of  one 
quarter  of  a  grain ;  but  this  application  of  the  remedy  would  require  great  cau- 
tion. {Ibid.,  No.  35,  p.  87.)  Arsenic  has  also  been  found  useful  in  intermittent 
mania,  where  quinia  had  proved  useless.  {Ibid.,  No.  25,  p.  50.) 

Five  cases  of  snake-bite,  occurring  in  men,  are  said  to  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia,  by  grain  doses  of  arsenious 
acid,  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  given  every  half  hour,  until  the  patient 
began  to  revive.  The  quantity  of  the  solution  to  form  this  dose  is  two  flui- 
drachms.  Tiie  number  of  doses  taken  varied  from  six  to  eight,  which  always 
produced  abundant  vomiting  and  purging,  results  important  to  the  success  of 
the  treatment.  {Braithwaite,  xxviii.  428  ) 

The  external  application  of  arsenic  has  been  principally  restricted  to  cancer, 
and  anomalous  and  malignant  ulcers,  especially  of  the  kind  denominated  noli 
me  tangere.  Dupuytren  used  with  advantage  a  powder,  composed  of  one  part 
of  arsenious  acid  and  twenty-four  parts  of  calomel,  as  a  topical  application  to 
herpes  exedcns,  and  to  the  foul  ulcers  occurring  in  those  who  have  undergone 
repeated  courses  of  mercury. 

Arsenic  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  nearly  all  the  empirical  remedies  for  the  cure 
of  cancer  by  external  application.  PlunkeCs  caustic,  a  remedy  of  this  kind  of 
great  celebrity,  consisted  of  the  Ranunculus  acris  and  Ranunculus  Flammula, 
each  an  ounce,  bruised,  and  mixed  with  a  drachm  of  arsenious  acid,  and  five 
scruples  of  sulphur.  The  whole  was  beaten  into  a  paste,  formed  into  balls,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  When  used,  these  balls  were  rubbed  up  with  yolk  of  q^^,  and 
Bpread  on  pig's  bladder.  The  use  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  to  destroy  the 
cuticle;  for,  unless  this  is  done,  the  arsenic  will  not  act.  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper 
thinks  that  this  caustic  was  never  of  any  permanent  benefit  in  genuine  cancer, 
but  has  effected  cures  in  some  examples  of  lupus,  and  malignant  ulcers  of  the 
lips  and  roots  of  the  nails.  In  onychia  maligna,  Mr.  Luke,  of  London,  regards 
an  ointment  composed  of  two  grains  of  arsenious  acid  and  an  ounce  of  sperma- 
ceti ointment  as  almost  a  specific.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.) 

At  Paris,  an  arsenical  paste  of  the  following  composition  is  used  as  an  ap- 
plication to  malignant  ulcers: — Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  70  parts;  dragon's 
blood  22  parts;  arsenious  acid  8  part.s.  It  is  applied,  made  up  into  a  paste  with 
paliva.  The  pain  produced  by  this  composition  is  very  severe,  and  its  applica- 
tion dangerous.  The  arsenical  paste  of  Frh'e  Cdme  has  been  applied  ailvanta- 
geously  by  M.  Biett  to  tlie  ulcerated  surfaces  in  yaws.  The  precaution  was  used 
of  ii  '   irig  it,  at  one  time,  over  a  surface  larger  than  that  of  half  a  dollar. 

Thi  made  by  mixing  with  water  a  powder,  consisting  often  grains  of 

arst:niuu.s  acid,  two  scruples  of  red  suli)huret  of  mercury,  and  ten  grains  of  pow- 
dered animal  charcoal.  The  practi(?e  of  sprinkling  unmixed  arsenious  acid  on 
ulcers  is  frautrht  with  the  greatest  danger.  Mr.  S.  Cooper  characterizes  it  as  a 
murderous  i)raetiee.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  used  either  in  solution,  or  re- 
ducod  by  some  mild  ointment.  A  lotion  may  be  formed  of  eight  grains  of  arseni- 
ous .acid  and  tlie  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potasi>a,  dissolved  in  four  fiuid- 
«UDCt8  of  distilled  water;  and  a  cerate,  of  half  a  drachm  of  arsenious  acid  and 
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«ix  'drachms  of  simple  cerate.    The  cerate  is  sometimes  formed  of  half  this 
8tr«!ngth.    The  lotion  is  in  effect  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa. 

Febure^s  remedy  for  cancer  consisted  of  ten  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  to  which  were  added  an  ounce  of  extract  of  conium, 
three  fiuidouuces  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  and  a  fluidrachm  of  tincture 
of  opium.  With  this  the  cancer  was  washed  every  morning.  Feburc's  formula 
for  internal  exhibition  was,  arsenious  acid  two  grains,  rhubarb  half  an  ounce, 
syrup  of  chicory  q.s.,  distilled  water  a  pint.  Of  this  mixture,  a  tablospoonful, 
containing  about  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  acid,  was  given  every  night  and 
morning,  with  half  a  fluidrachm  of  the  syrup  of  poppies.  The  dose  was  gradu- 
ally increased  to  six  tablespoonfuls. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  of  London,  praises  the  effects  of  arsenical  injections  in  cancer  of 
the  vagina  and  uterus.  They  act  favourably  by  preventing  rather  than  destroy- 
ing the  fetor,  and  by  diminishing  the  sloughing  and  discharge.  The  strength  of 
the  solution  employed  was  from  two  to  eight  grains  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  pint 
of  water.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  54L) 

The  average  dose  of  arsenious  acid  is  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day, 
given  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  usually  combined  with  opium,  which  enables  the 
stomach  to  bear  the  medicine  better.  A  convenient  formula  is  to  mix  one  grain 
of  the  acid  with  ten  grains  of  sugar,  and  to  beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  with 
crumb  of  bread,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  ten  pills.  The 
Asiatic  pills,  so  called,  consist  of  arsenious  acid  and  black  pepper,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  part  of  the  former  to  80  of  the  latter.  A  preparation  much  used  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  Bondings  solution,  which  is  simply  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  acid  with  the  addition  of  wine,  and  is  made  by  boiling  one 
gramme  (15  4  grains)  of  the  acid  with  one  litre  (2'1  pints)  of  distilled  water 
till  entirely  dissolved,  then  cooling,  filtering,  adding  enough  distilled  water  to 
supply  the  loss,  and  finally  mixing  with  one  litre  of  white  wine.  Of  this  solu- 
tion a  fluidounce  contains  about  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid. 

Properties  of  Arsenious  Acid  as  a  Poison.  Arsenious  acid,  in  an  overdose, 
administered  internally,  or  applied  externally,  acts  with  very  great  energy,  and 
generally  destroys  life  in  a  short  time ;  but,  in  some  rare  instances,  no  well- 
marked  symptoms  are  developed  until  eight  or  nine  hours  after  the  ingestion  of 
tlie  poison.  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne  relates  a  case  of  recovery,  in  which  at  least 
^  drachm  of  arsenious  acid  had  been  swallowed,  and  where  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  were  delayed  for  sixteen  hours.  (3Ted.  Examiner,  Dec.  1855,  p.  TOT.) 
The  symptoms  produced  by  the  poison  are  an  austere  taste ;  fetid  state  of  the 
mouth ;  frequent  ptyalism ;  continual  hawking ;  constriction  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus;  the  sensation  of  the  teeth  being  on  edge;  hiccough;  nausea; 
anxiety;  frequent  sinkings;  burning  pain  at  the  prtecordia;  inflammation  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  palate,  throat,  bronchi,  and  oesophagus ;  irritable  stomach,  so  as 
not  to  be  able  to  support  the  blandest  drinks ;  vomiting  of  matters,  sometimes 
brown,  at  other  times  bloody;  black,  horribly  fetid  stools;  small,  frequent,  con- 
centrated, and  irregular  pulse,  but  occasionally  slow  and  unequal ;  palpitations; 
syncope;  insatiable  thirst;  burning  heat  over  the  whole  body,  or  a  sensation  of 
icy  coldness;  difficult  respiration  ;  cold  sweats;  suppression  of  urine ;  scanty, 
red,  bloody,  and  sometimes  albuminous  urine;  change  in  the  countenance;  a 
livid  circle  round  the  eyelids;  swelling  and  itching  of  the  body;  livid  spots  over 
the  surface,  and  occasionally  a  miliary  eruption ;  prostration  of  strength ;  loss 
of  feeling,  especially  in  the  feet  and  hands ;  delirium  ;  convulsions,  often  accom- 
panied with  insupportable  priapism ;  falling  off  of  the  hair,  detachment  of  the 
cuticle,  &c.  In  some  cases  there  is  inflammation  with  burning  pain  in  the  nrino- 
genital  organs.  It  is  very  rare  to  observe  all  these  symptoms  in  the  sai<ie  indi- 
vidual. Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  nearly  all  wanting,  death  taking  place  with- 
out any  pain  or  prominent  symptom.  Occasionally  the  symptoms  have  &  pel  feet 
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resemblance  to  those  of  Asiatic  cholera,  in  the  stage  of  collapse.  After  death, 
the  morbid  appearances  are  various.  In  some  instances,  no  vestige  of  lesion  can 
be  discovered.  The  appearances,  however,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  are  the 
following.  The  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines  are  inflamed ;  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  exhibit  spots  resembling  eschars,  and  perforations  of  all  their  coats: 
and  the  villous  coat  of  the  former  is  in  a  manner  destroyed,  and  reduced  to  the 
consistence  of  a  reddish-brown  pulp.  In  cases  of  recovery,  it  has  been  a  ques- 
tion how  long  it  takes  for  the  poison  to  be  eliminated  from  the  system.  In  a 
case,  reported  by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  in  which  about  two  drachms  of  the  poison 
had  been  swallowed,  and  in  which  magnesia  was  used  successfully  as  an  antidote, 
arsenic  was  detected  in  the  urine  by  Marsh's  test  as  late  as  the  twentieth  day. 

A  milder  grade  of  arsenical  poisoning,  yet  sometimes  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences, has  resulted  in  many  instances  from  the  inhalation  of  the  air  of  apart- 
ments lined  with  green  wall-paper,  which  owes  its  colour  to  arsenite  of  copper, 
and  from  which  a  fine  poisonous  dust  sometimes  escapes  when  the  paper  has 
not  been  well  prepared.  (See  Chem.  News,  March  24,  1860.)  Death  has  also  re- 
sulted, in  more  than  one  instance,  from  working  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
leaves,  which  owe  their  green  colour  to  the  same  poison.  (Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1861.) 

In  view  of  the  numerous  accidents  and  crimes  caused  by  the  use  of  arsenious 
acid,  its  sale  should  be  regulated  by  law  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  In 
1851,  an  act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Dr.  Christison  divides  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenious  acid  into  three  orders 
of  cases,  according  to  the  character  and  violence  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  first 
order,  the  poison  produces  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammation  along  the 
course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  commonly  kills  in  from  one  to  three  days. 
In  the  second,  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  moderate,  or  even  altogether  want- 
ing, and  death  occurs  in  five  or  six  hours,  at  a  period  too  early  for  inflammation 
to  be  always  fully  developed.  In  the  third  order  of  cases,  two  stages  occur; 
the  first  stage  being  characterized  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  as  in  the  first 
order;  the  second,  by  symptoms  referable  to  nervous  irritation,  such  as  imper- 
fect palsy  of  the  arms  or  legs,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  hysterical  aff'ections,  mania, 
and  coma.  It  is  a  general  character  of  this  poison  to  induce  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  in  almost  all  instances,  provided  death  does  not  take  place  imme- 
diately, whatever  be  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  the  poison,  when 
applied  to  a  fresh  wound,  will  give  rise  to  the  same  morbid  appearances  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  as  when  it  is  swallowed.  In  some  cases,  observed  by 
prs.  Mall  and  Bailie,  the  rectum  was  much  inflamed,  while  the  colon  and  small 
intestines  escaped. 

The  precise  rank  which  should  be  assigned,  in  the  scale  of  poisons,  to  arse- 
nious  acid  when  applied  externally,  is  still  undetermined.  One  set  of  observers 
contend  that  its  external  application  is  not  attended  with  great  danger;  while 
another  party  conceives  that  it  acts  as  a  virulent  poison.  Hunter,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  J(Bger,  lirodie,  Dr.  Campbell  of  Kdinburgh,  Smith,  and  Orfila  have  all 
adduced  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals,  which  prove  that  arsenious  acid, 
inserted  into  a  recent  wound,  cau.ses  death  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In- 
deed, some  observations  go  to  prove  that  its  poisonous  effects  are  developed  by 
a  smaller  amount,  applied  in  this  way,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  many  well-authenticated  facts  of  its  deleterious  effects,  exter- 
nally applied,  on  the  human  con.^Jtitution.  Roux  has  put  on  record  the  case  of 
a  young  woman  under  his  care,  whose  death  was  caused,  after  agonizing  suf- 
ferings, by  the  ap])lieation  of  an  arsenical  paste  to  a  cancerous  brea.st.  Death 
has  occurred  from  the  application  of  an  arsenical  paste  to  a  soft  tumour  of  the 
•emple;  the  poisonous  effects  on  the  sy.'^tem  at  large  being  the.  cause  of  the 
fatal  result.  Sir  Astley  Cooner  bears  'testimony  to  the  dangerous  effects  of 
nrsenic,  externally  applied.    On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  assert  the  safety 
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or  the  external  application  of  this  poison.  Mr.  Blackadder  applied  it  in  large 
quantities  to  sores,  and  never  witnessed  a  single  instance  in  which  it  acted 
constitutionally.  The  late  Dr.  Randolph,  of  this  city,  stated  that  Dr.  Physick 
frequently  and  successfully  employed  arsenic  by  external  application,  without 
its  being  productive  of  the  injurious  consequences  which  have  been  attributed 
to  it.  (North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  v.  257.)  In  weighing  testimony 
60  conflicting,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  circumstances  of  the  dif- 
ferent experiments  and  observations  must  have  been  different;  and  we  think 
that  the  observations  of  Blackadder  and  Harles  show  in  what  this  difterence 
consists.  It  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  application, 
as  being  favourable  or  otherwise  to  absorption.  Blackadder  attributes  his  suc- 
cess to  the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  which  he  employs,  and  which,  he  contends, 
kills  the  part  without  being  absorbed ;  and  this  is  probably  the  fact.  Harles's 
observations  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle.  He  contended  that  the 
outward  application  of  arsenic  is  comparatively  safe  to  ulcers,  either  common 
or  malignant;  but  is  dangerous  to  parts  recently  wounded  and  pouring  out 
blood.  Here  the  difference  would  seem  to  consist  in  the  greater  liability  to 
absorption  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case.  The  very  dilution  caused  by 
the  blood  may  be  an  eflBcient  promoter  of  absorption ;  for  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Campbell  show  that  arsenic  acts  with  more  energy  when  dissolved  in  water 
than  when  in  the  solid  state.  The  case  in  which  Dr.  Randolph  employed  arse- 
nious  acid,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Physick,  was  one  of  ulcerated  scrotum,  in  which 
it  acted  by  producing  the  death  of  the  diseased  part,  a  state  evidently  unfavour- 
able to  absorption.  The  formula  employed  was  one  part  of  the  acid  to  five  of 
Bublimed  sulphur.  Arsenious  acid  proves  escharotic,  according  to  some,  by  act- 
ing on  the  vital  properties  of  the  part  so  as  to  cause  its  death ;  according  to 
others,  by  producing  a  chemical  decomposition  of  the  structure. 

Upon  the  whole,  new  facts  are  wanting  to  clear  up  this  difficult  subject 
Judging  from  the  lights  we  possess,  the  external  application  of  arsenious  acid, 
in  case  it  is  absorbed,  is  attended  with  very  great  danger;  and  the  conditions 
of  a  part,  and  of  the  system  at  large,  favourable  or  otherwise  to  absorption, 
are  too  little  understood,  to  make  it  warrantable  to  use  this  poison  externally 
without  the  greatest  caution. 

Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenious  Acid.  Before  the  antidote,  to  be  men- 
tioned presently,  can  be  obtained,  the  poison  should  be  dislodged  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  free  vomiting,  induced  by  the  finger,  the  feather  part  of  a  quill,  and  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  same 
object  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump.  Demulcent  drinks  should 
be  freely  given,  such  as  milk,  white  of  eggs  and  water,  or  flour  and  water, 
which  serve  to  encourage  the  vomiting  and  envelope  the  poison. 

The  antidote  above  referred  to  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  (peroxide)  of  iron, 
in  the  moist  or  pulpy  state.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  must  be  given  in  doses 
of  a  tablespoonful  to  an  adult,  of  a  dessertspoonful  to  children,  every  five  or 
ten  minutes,  until  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
quantity  taken  should  be  at  least  twelve  times  the  supposed  amount  of  the 
poison  swallowed ;  but,  as  the  antidote  is  perfectly  innocent,  it  is  prudent  to 
give  it  in  larger  quantities.  According  to  the  experiments  of  E.  Riegel,  one 
part  of  arsenious  acid  in  solution  is  so  fully  precipitated  by  ten  of  the  dry 
oxide,  that,  after  its  action,  not  a  trace  of  the  poison  can  be  detected,  even  by 
Marsh's  test.  Its  efficacy  is  of  course  greater,  the  sooner  it  is  administered 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison ;  but,  even  after  delay,  its  use  will  prove  aa- 
vantageous,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  poison  still  remains  in  the  stomach 
The  antidote  acts  by  producing  with  the  poison,  by  a  transfer  of  oxygen  from 
the  oxide  to  the  acid,  an  insoluble,  and  therefore  inert,  subarseniate  of  protox- 
ide of  iron  (2Fe,0,  and  AsO,==4FeO,AsOJ.    The  manner  of  preparing  th« 
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antidote  will  be  given  elsewhere.  (See  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum.)  It  should 
be  kept  by  all  apothecaries  ready  for  use. 

This  antidote  for  arsenious  acid  was  discovered  by  Drs.  Bunsen  and  Berthold, 
of  Gottingen,  in  1834;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments on  inferior  animals,  and  by  its  successful  application  to  numerous 
cases  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject.  Among  others,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following.  —  1.  The  case  of  M.  Blondel,  in  which  two  drachms  of  arsenic 
had  been  swallowed.  2.  Two  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Buzorini.  3.  A  case  re- 
ported by  Mr.  John  Robson,  in  which  more  than  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
poison  had  been  swallowed,  and  the  antidote  was  not  administered  until  two 
hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  about  an 
hour  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  the  stomach-pump  was  used,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, on  account  of  the  instrument  becoming  choked  with  the  remains  of 
food.  4.  A  case  related  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  in  which  twenty  grains 
of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed.  5.  Case  of  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ. 
of  Med.  and  Surg.  (ii.  205.)  6.  Case  reported  by  Dr.  Gerhard.  (3Ied.  Exam., 
iii.  250.)  7.  Cases  related  by  Drs.  Smiley  and  Wallace,  of  this  city.  Eight  per- 
sons in  one  family  were  poisoned,  of  whom  six  recovered  and  two  died.  In  the 
fatal  cases,  the  patients  could  not  retain  the  antidote.  {Ibid.,  iii.  679.) 

Several  valuable  observations  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  antidotal 
powers  of  the  different  oxides  of  iron,  and  the  circumstances  which  influence 
their  efficacy.  The  forms  of  oxide  experimented  with  are  the  anhydrous  ses- 
quioxide  (colcothar),  the  dry  hydrated  sesquioxide  (rust  of  iron,  and  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  are  both  essentially  hydrated 
oxides),  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  state  of  pulp  or  magma,  and  the  same  oxide 
kept  under  a  stratum  of  water.  Orfila  has  shown  that  colcothar  is  without 
effect,  because  it  does  not  combine  with  the  arsenious  acid.  Dr.  Yon  Specz, 
of  Vienna,  has  proved  that  rust  of  iron  acts  as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid ; 
but,  as  it  is  much  less  powerful  than  the  pulpy  hydrate,  it  should  be  used  only 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  and  until  it  can  be  procured.  Orfila  agrees  with 
Yon  Specz  as  to  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  the  rust,  and  attributes  its  inferior 
power  to  its  inability  completely  to  neutralize  the  arsenious  acid.  According 
to  the  French  toxicologist,  it  forms  with  the  acid  a  subsalt  which  is  poisonous, 
though  much  less  so  than  the  free  arsenious  acid.  All  the  best  authorities 
unite  in  considering  the  hydrated  oxide,  in  the  state  of  pulp  or  magma,  to  be 
the  best  form  of  the  antidote;  but  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  necessity  of 
ita  being  freshly  prepared  as  well  as  moist,  and  as  to  the  relative  advantage 
of  much  or  little  water  to  maintain  it  in  the  moist  state.  An  able  paper,  pub- 
li.shed  by  Prof.  William  Procter,  jun.,  of  this  city,  appears  to  have  settled  these 
points.  {Amer.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  xiv.  29,  April,  1842.)  He  has  proved  that 
the  moist  oxide  gradually  decreases  in  its  power  of  neutralizing  arsenious  acid, 
the  longer  it  is  kept;  and  that  this  decrease  in  power  is  more  rapid  in  the 
oxide,  when  mixed  with  much  water,  than  when  in  the  form  of  a  thick  magma. 
The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  neutralizing  power,  on  the  part  of  the  moist 
oxide,  by  being  kept,  is  explained  by  the  experiments  of  G.  C.  Wittstein.  This 
chemist  finds  that  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves 
readily  in  acetic  and  other  vegetable  acids  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  nearly  in- 
soluble when  kept  for  some  time  under  water.  This  change  in  solubility  is 
attributed  by  Wittstein  to  two  causes;  the  gradual  change  of  the  oxide  from 
the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state,  and  its  partial  dehvdration ;  for,  when 
kept  a  long  time,  the  oxide  loses  half  its  water.  From  these  considerations, 
Wittstein  prefers  the  more  recent  oxide  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  preparation  .should  be  re-made  every  six  month.*?  or  year,  by 
dissolving  the  old  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and  re-precipitating  with  ammonia. 
{Buchnrr's  liepert.,  xliii.  SHfi.)  In  the  latter  remarks,  Wittstein  has  only  con- 
CrmeU  what  had  been  previously  observed  by  Procter. 
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It  follows  from  the  above  facts  and  observations,  that  the  forms  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  are  efficacious  as  antidotes  to  arsenic  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  the  one  having  the  least  power:  —  1,  dry  hydrated  oxide;  2, 
hydrated  oxide,  long  kept  and  mixed  with  much  water;  3,  the  same,  long  kept 
and  in  the  form  of  a  thick  magma;  4,  the  same  just  precipitated  and  still  pulpy. 
The  form  of  antidote  which  can  be  obtained  first  must  be  used  first,  although 
not  the  best,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  better  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  procured. 
The  apothecary  should,  therefore,  always  keep  the  oxide  in  the  form  of  thick 
magma,  and  be  prepared,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  make  the  antidote.  When 
applied  to  for  it,  he  must  furnish  the  magma,  or,  if  unprovided  with  this,  tho 
rust  or  subcarbonate,  and  immediately  proceed  to  prepare  the  antidote,  which 
may  be  done  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  if  the  proper  solutions  are  always  kept 
on  hand.  (See  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum.) 

The  antidote  having  been  faithfully  applied,  the  subsequent  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  mucilaginous  drinks.  Should  the  patient  survive 
long  enough  for  inflammator}^  symptoms  to  arise,  these  must  be  combated  on 
general  principles.  Accordingly,  venesection  and  leeches  may  become  neces- 
sary; and,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  emollient  enemata,  antispasmodics, 
and  narcotics  will  often  prove  useful  in  mitigating  pain  and  allaying  nervous 
irritation.  Convalescence  is  generally  long  and  distressing ;  and  hence  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  attend  to  the  diet,  which  should  consist  exclusively 
of  milk,  gruel,  cream,  rice,  and  similar  bland  articles. 

Bussy  has  proposed  light  magnesia,  or  the  kind  which  has  not  been  too 
Btrongly  calcined,  as  well  as  recently  precipitated  gelatinous  magnesia,  as  an 
antidote  for  arscnious  acid ;  and  a  case  is  given  by  him  in  which  it  proved  effi- 
cacious. (Journ.de  PAarm.,  x.  81.)  The  dense  kind  has  very  little  efficacy. 
Dr.  Christison  saw  a  case  in  which  this  antidote  seemed  very  serviceable.  A 
successful  case  is  also  reported  by  Cadct-de-Gassicourt  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Mars,  1848),  and  another  by  Dr.  E.  Bissel,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
3fed.  ScL,  July,  1848.)  For  the  full  precipitation  of  arsenious  acid,  eighteen 
times  its  weight  of  anhydrous  magnesia  are  required.  (E.  RiegeJ.)  Like  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  magnesian  antidote  is  conveniently  kept,  in  a  pulpy 
state,  under  water  in  stopped  bottles.  M.  Schroff  has  made  some  experiments 
on  rabbits,  to  determine  the  comparative  efficacy,  as  antidotes,  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide and  magnesia,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter.  The  hydrated  mag- 
nesia is  best  prepared  extemporaneously  by  quickly  forming  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  precipitating  by  water  of  ammonia,  which  is  preferable 
to  potassa,  as  any  portion  of  the  latter,  remaining  in  the  preparation,  might  act 
injuriously  by  favouring  the  solubility  of  the  arsenious  acid. 

For  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  arsenic,  the  subacetate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
has  been  suggested  as  an  antidote  by  Duflos.  In  poisoning  by  these  salts,  the 
sesquioxide  is  said  to  be  without  effect. 

A  mechanical  method  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  arsenic  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  with  complete  success  in  several  instances.  It  consists,  after 
thoroughly  washing  out  the  stomach,  in  administering  large  quantities,  a  pound 
or  more,  of  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  castor  oil,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream, 
which  so  envelopes  the  particles  of  the  poison  adhering  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane as  to  render  them  harmless,  while  carried  through  the  bowels  and  eva- 
cuated. (W.  T.  Fewtrell,  Ghem.  News^,  Jan.  14,  1860,  p.  71.) 

Rearjents  for  detecting  Arsenious  Acid.  As  arsenic  is  so  frequently  em- 
ployed for  criminal  purposes,  it  becomes  important  to  detect  its  presence  in 
medico-legal  investigations.  The  tests  for  it  may  be  divided  into  those  which 
indicate  indirectly  its  presence,  and  those  which  demonstrate  its  presence  in- 
contestably,  by  bringing  it  to  the  metallic  state.  The  former  embrace  all  the 
liquid  reagents,  so  called;   the  latter,  thfe  processes  for  metallization.    It  is 
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necessary  however,  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed as  tests  for  arsenic  are  themselves  often  contaminated  with  arsenic,  and 
unless  great  care  be  exercised  to  select  reagents  perfectly  free  from  this  impurity, 
there  will  be  danger  that  the  results  may  be  fallacious. 

The  most  characteristic  reagents  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammoniacal 
nitrale  of  siluer,  and  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Christison,  the  concurrent  indications  of  these  three  tests  are  all-sufficient  for 
detecting  arsenious  acid;  but  we  think  that,  in  questions  involving  life,  the 
metallization  of  the  poison  should  never  l)e  omitted. 

In  using  sulphuivtted  hydrogen,  the  solution  must  be  neutral.  An  excess  of 
alkali  may  be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  an  excess  of  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid  by  potassa.  A  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  not  hurtful,  but  rather  favours 
the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate,  which  is  the  tersulphuret  of  arsenic.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Christison,  this  test  is  so  exceedingly  delicate,  that  it  detects  the  poi- 
son when  dissolved  in  one  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water.  The  colour  it 
produces  is  lemon  or  sulphur-yellow;  but  the  presence  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  commonly  gives  it  a  whitish  or  brownish  tint.  Some  medical  jurists 
recommend  the  use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water;  but  the  gas  is  far  prefer- 
able. It  can  be  applied  with  much  convenience  by  using  one  of  Dr.  Hare's  self- 
regulating  gas  generators. 

The  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of 
silver. 

The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  test  of  very  great  delicacy.  The  pre- 
cipitate occasioned  by  it  is  the  arsenite  of  copper,  of  an  apple-green  or  grass- 
green  colour.  Its  operation  is  prevented  by  muriatic,  nitric,  sulphuric,  acetic, 
citric,  and  tartaric  acids  in  excess;  as  also  by  ammonia. 

Of  the  three  tests  mentioned,  perhaps  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  most 
delicate ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  precipitate  eligible  for  subse- 
quent reduction.  But  they  are  all  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  obscured  in 
their  indications,  where  the  amount  of  poison  is  small,  by  the  presence  of  organic 
principles ;  a  complication  constituting  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  medical 
jurist.  As  this  case  includes  all  others  of  more  easy  solution,  we  shall  suppose 
it  to  occur,  and  shall  indicate  the  steps  to  be  pursued. 

Having  obtained  general  indications  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  the  first  step 
will  be  to  separate  the  organic  matters;  the  second,  to  throw  down  the  arsenic 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  third,  to  reduce  the  precipitate 
obtained  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  proper  to  state  hei-e  that,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Paris  Academy,  Dr.  Blondlot,  of  Nancy,  asserts,  as  the  result  of 
numerous  experiments,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  oily  or  fatty  matter  has  the 
effect  of  dinunishing,  even  to  one-twentieth,  the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
consequently  of  very  much  increasing  the  difficulty  of  detecting  it.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  I 'harm.,  May,  IHGO,  p.  220.) 

The  following  are  the  directions  given  by  Dr.  Christison  for  separating  the 
organic  principles.  Boil  the  suspected  matter  with  distilled  water  for  half  an 
hour,  and  tillt;r,  first  through  gauze  to  s('|)arate  the  coarser  j)articles,  and  after- 
wards through  »)iij)('r.  To  the  trans])arent  solution  thus  obtained  add  acetic 
acid,  which  will  coagulate  some  animal  principles.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
solution  has  been  sufficiently  freed  from  animal  matter  by  this  measure,  neutral- 
ize with  ammonia,  and  test  a  small  portion  of  it  with  the  ammoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  this  give  a  characteristic  precipitate,  the  solution  is  sufilciently 
deprived  of  animal  matter;  if  not,  another  measure  must  be  adoi)ted  to  sepa- 
rate it.  This  consists  in  first  rendering  the  .solution  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline, 
next  faintly  acidulating  with  muriatic  acid,  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  This  salt  precipitates  the  animal  matter  in  combination  with  oxide 
of  silver  A  fier  this  step,  the  e.xcess  of  silver  is  thrown  down  by  a  slight  excess  of 
chloride  of  s'xlium,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
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The  solution  having  in  this  manner  been  disembarrassed  of  organic  matter, 
the  free  nitric  acid  is  neutralized  by  potassa  in  slight  excess,  and  the  solution 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed 
through  it,  which  will  throw  down  the  arsenic  as  the  tersulphuret.  If  the  pro- 
portion of  arsenic  be  very  small,  a  yellowishness  only  will  be  produced,  owing 
to  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  this  case  it 
is  necessary  to  boil,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  collected  and  dried.  If  it  be  very  minute,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
subside :  and,  the  clear  liquid  having  been  withdrawn,  the  remainder  is  to  be 
poured  upon  a  filter.  After  filtration,  the  precipitate  is  washed  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  filter,  by  means  of  the  pipette,  an  instrument  employed  for  waslv- 
ing  scanty  precipitates.  The  filter  is  then  gently  pressed  betweenfolds  of  bibu- 
lous paper,  and  the  precipitate  removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  it  dries, 
and  then  dried  in  little  masses  on  a  watch-glass.  In  this  manner,  Dr.  Christison 
states  that  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  portion  of  the  tersulphuret  so  small  as  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain.  When  the  precipitate  is  small  and  not  easily  sepa- 
rated, Devergie  recommends  to  dissolve  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  filter 
the  solution,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  watch-glass,  when  the  tersulphuret  will  be 
left.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  reduced  by  means  of  a  flux,  which  this  author 
recommends  to  consist  of  two  parts  of  ignited  carbonate  of  soda  and  one  of 
charcoal,  as  preferable  to  black  flux.  The  best  flux  for  arsenious  acid  is  freshly 
ignited  charcoal. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  the  solid  tissues,  as  the  liver, 
spleen,  stomach,  &c.,  it  is  customary  first  to  destroy  the  animal  matter,  and  then 
to  dissolve  out  the  poison.  Various  agencies  have  been  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  heating  with  somewhat  less  than  one-half  the  weight  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  eff'ectual.  The  animal  matter 
is  thus  carbonized,  and  will  now  yield  a  part  at  least  of  the  arsenic  which  it 
may  contain  to  boiling  water,  in  a  state  proper  for  the  application  of  tests.  But 
M.  Blondlot  has  ascertained  by  experiment  that  all  the  arsenic  is  not  thus  ex- 
tracted ;  a  considerable  portion  being  left  behind  in  the  state  of  insoluble  sul- 
phuret,  resulting  from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  remedy 
this  disadvantage,  M.  Blondlot  recommends,  after  the  carbonized  tissue  has  been 
exhausted  as  far  as  possible  with  water,  to  treat  it  with  solution  of  ammonia, 
which  dissolves  the  sulphuret,  and  yields  it  on  evaporation.  The  sulphuret  is 
now  to  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid ;  and,  having 
been  evaporated  to  dryness,  is  to  be  treated  with  water.  The  solution  thus  ob- 
tained is  to  be  added  to  the  first,  and  the  two  will  yield  all  the  arsenic  originally 
present  in  the  tissue.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1857,  p.  117.) 

Another  method  of  separating  arsenic  in  solution  from  organic  matters  is 
by  the  process  of  dialysis,  invented  by  Prof  Graham,  of  London,  of  which  a 
particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  pharmaceutical  preface  to  the  sec«^:i(l 
part  of  this  work.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  dialyser,  watery  solu- 
tions of  saline  and  other  crystallizable  substances  may  be  separated  from  those 
not  crystallizable,  such  as  gelatinous,  albuminous,  mucilaginous,  and  amyla- 
ceous liquids ;  the  latter  refusing  to  pass  through  a  diaphragm  of  some  porous 
substance,  which  is  readily  permeable  by  the  former.  Thus,  a  circular  piece  of 
parchment  paper,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  common  filter,  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  distilled  water;  the  suspected  liquid,  having  been  heated  so  as  to 
effect  a  more  complete  solution  of  the  arsenic,  is  poured  into  the  filter,  and  the 
vessel  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  crystallizable 
matter,  including  the  arsenic,  will  have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  through  into 
the  distilled  water,  leaving  the  organic  matters  behind,  and  a  solution  will  have 
been  obtained  in  a  condition  fit  for  the  application  of  the  different  tests. 

Following  up  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  that  arsenic  might  be 
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separated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  volatility  of  its  chloride,  Dr.  Andrew  Fyfe, 
of  the  same  place,  applied  the  principle  to  the  detection  of  the  metal  when  mixed 
with  organic  matter.  For  this  purpose,  he  heated  the  arsenical  liquid  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  free  from  arsenious  acid,  in  a  flask  to  which  a  bent  tube  and  cooled 
receiver  were  adapted.  When  the  mixture  was  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  a 
little  dried  sea-salt  was  added,  the  receiver  was  connected,  and  the  distillation 
continued  for  some  time.  Hydrochloric  acid  was  evolved,  which,  by  reacting 
with  the  arsenious  acid,  produced  terchloride  of  arsenic,  which  distilled  over 
free  from  organic  matter.  Tiie  terchloride  of  arsenic  was  then  precipitated  by 
a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  obtain  the  yellow  tersulphuret  of  arsenic, 
or  subjected  to  the  action  of  Marsh's  test.  (Philos.  Mag.,  4th  series,  ii.  487.) 
The  distillate  of  terchloride,  as  thus  obtained,  is  liable  to  contain  sulphurous 
acid,  from  the  action  of  organic  matter  on  the  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  effect  of 
obscuring  the  indications  of  Marsh's  test  when  subsequently  applied,  by  giving 
rise  to  a  yellow  ring  instead  of  a  black  stain.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  L.  A.  Buchner  recommends  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  should  be 
added  to  the  arsenical  liquid  before  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  previously  mixed 
with  a  little  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  chlorine  from  which  has  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  the  arsenical  terchloride,  and  of  rendering  the  decom- 
position of  the  organic  matter  more  complete.  (Pharm.  Journ.  and  7Vaw.«?.,  July, 
1855,  p.  38.)  Dr.  Penny  and  Mr.  W.  Wallace  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
plan  of  converting  the  arsenic  into  terchloride,  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
metal  from  organic  matter,  but  think  it  will  be  found  in  practice  more  conve- 
nient to  produce  the  terchloride  by  the  direct  agency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  than 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Fyfe. 

The  general  formula  for  reduction  is  as  follows.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  a  small  glass  tube.  If  the  matter  to  be  operated  on  is  small,  it  is  introduced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  then  a  little  of  the  flux  is  added  to  cover  it,  care 
being  taken  that  the  materials  are  conducted  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy, 
by  means  of  a  small  glass  funnel  with  a  slender  stem,  without  soiling  the  empty 
part  of  the  tube.  The  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  material  being  first  heated  with  a  small  flame,  and  afterwards  the  lower 
part  with  a  larger  flame.  A  little  water,  disengaged  at  first,  should  be  removed 
by  a  roll  of  filtering  paper,  before  sufficient  heat  has  been  applied  to  sublime 
the  metal.  When  the  dark  crust  begins  to  form,  the  tube  should  be  held  quite 
steady,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  flame.  This  crust  is  the  metallic  arsenic, 
having  the  surface  next  to  the  tube  resplendent  and  polished,  and  the  interior 
surface  crystalline.  Its  characters  are  quite  distinct,  even  when  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  the  three-hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  If  any  doubt  should 
be  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crust,  it  may  be  driven  up  and  down  the  tube,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  sparkling  octohedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  the  triangu- 
lar facets  of  which  may  be  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Finally,  the  crystal*? 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  will  react 
'jharacteristirally  with  the  liquid  tests. 

Another  method  of  testing  for  arsenic  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh.  It 
consists  in  taking  advantage  of  the  power,  which  nascent  hydrogen  possesses, 
of  decomposing  the  acids  of  arsenic,  with  the  result  of  forming  water  and  arsc- 
nioretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  from  the  stomach,  or  obtained  from  its  contents 
by  boiling  water,  is  added  to  the  materials  for  generating  hydrogen  (dilnte  sol- 
phoric  arid  and  zinc),  contained  in  a  self-regulating  generator  of  hydrogen.  If 
the  liquiil  from  the  stomach  contain  arsenic,  the  nascent  hydrogen  will  combine 
with  the  metal,  and  the  nature  of  the  componnd  gas  formed  may  be  ascertained 
by  burning  a  jet  of  it  from  a  fine  jet-pipe  connected  with  the  generator.  The 
flame  will  have  a  characteristic  bine  colour;  and,  by  holding  a  ])orcelnin  plate 
ngainst  it,  a  thin  film  of  metallic  arsenic,  forming  a  black  stain,  will  be  deposited. 
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Liebig  and  Mi^hr  bear  testimony  to  the  delicacy  of  this  test;  but,  to  remove 
every  source  of  fallacy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  materials 
for  generating  the  hydrogen,  by  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  gas,  before  the  sus- 
pected liquid  is  added ;  as  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  are  both  liable  to  contain  a 
minute  proportion  of  arsenic.  This  trial  is  made  by  holding  a  plate  against  the 
burning  hydrogen,  which,  if  pure,  will  produce  no  stain.  The  pieces  of  zinc  em- 
ployed should  be  changed  after  every  experiment.  A  modification  of  Marsh's 
apparatus,  which  is  praised  by  Berzelins  for  the  certainty  and  distinctness  of  its 
results,  is  figured  in  the  Chemical  Gazette  (iii.  46). 

It  has  been  objected  to  Marsh's  test,  that  antimony  forms  a  compound  with 
hydrogen,  very  similar  to  arscniuretted  hydrogen,  both  in  the  colour  of  its  flame, 
and  in  the  metallic  spot  which  it  deposits  during  combustion  on  cold  surfaces. 
Still,  the  two  metals  may  be  discriminated  by  acting  on  the  metallic  spot  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Arsenic  will  thus  be 
converted  into  soluble  arsenic  acid,  precipitable  brick-red  by  nitrate  of  silver; 
antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  into  insoluble  antimonic  acid.  Another  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  is  to  apply  to  the  stain  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  which 
instantly  dissolves  the  arsenical  spot,  without  affecting  that  of  antimony.  Still 
another  method,  dependent  on  the  diff'erence  of  temperature  at  which  the  two 
metals  are  sublimed,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh.  It 
consists  in  subjecting  the  metallic  spot  to  about  the  temperature  of  500°,  by 
means  of  a  bath  of  olive  oil ;  when  it  will  be  totally  volatilized  if  arsenic,  but 
remain  unchanged  if  antimony.  {Ed.  Month.  Journ.,  Nov.  1848.)  Prof.  E.  Davy 
recommends  a  platinum  spatula,  instead  of  porcelain,  to  receive  the  metallic  spot 
A  platinum  surface  affords  facilities  for  testing  the  spot,  which,  if  arsenic,  may  be 
removed  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  giving  rise  to  a  garlicky  odour;  but,  if  anti- 
mony, cannot  be  so  removed.  (See^wi.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  March,  1857,  p.  172.) 

Professor  Reinsch  has  proposed  a  method  for  detecting  arsenic  in  organic 
liquids,  which  is  extremely  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  merits  of  facility 
and  celerity.  It  consists  in  acidulating  the  suspected  liquid  with  muriatic  acid, 
which  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into  the  terchloride,  and  boiling  in  it,  for  ten 
minutes,  a  slip  of  copper  foil,  on  which  the  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  white  alloy 
of  arsenic  and  copper;  and  then  separating  it  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  by 
subjecting  the  copper,  cut  into  small  chips,  to  a  low-red  heat  in  the  bottom  of  a 
small  glass  tube.  The  peculiar  crystalline  appearance  of  arsenious  acid,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  page,  is  conclusive  of  its  presence;  and,  besides,  if  collected 
and  dissolved  in  water,  it  will  answer  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  the  poison.  The 
form  of  copper,  preferred  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  is  that  of  copper  wire.  No.  24,  made 
bright  by  being  rubbed  with  sand-paper,  and  rolled  into  a  loose  spiral,  about 
an  inch  long,  by  being  twisted  round  a  small  pencil.  In  this  form,  the  copper 
affords  an  extensive  surface  for  the  deposition  of  the  arsenic.  The  merit  of 
Reinsch's  procedure  is  not  so  much  that  it  gives  a  characteristic  deposit  on 
the  copper;  for  bismuth,  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony  also  give  deposits;  as  that  the 
copper  collects  all  the  arsenic  from  the  organic  liquid,  and  presents  it  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  applying  the  liquid  and  subliming  tests.  Yet  the  gray  metallic 
appearance  of  the  arsenical  deposit  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  that  of  any 
other  metal,  except  perhaps  of  antimony,  which  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
tests  already  mentioned.  But  Reinsch*s  method  is  not  without  its  fallacies.  Thus, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  in  the  suspected 
material,  prevents  the  characteristic  action  of  the  arsenic  on  the  copper,  until 
the  whole  of  these  substances  have  been  consumed  by  reaction  with  the  metal. 
Besides,  both  muriatic  acid  and  copper,  even  such  as  have  been  sold  in  the  shops 
as  the  purest,  are  liable  to  contain  arsenic,  and  therefore  to  afford  fallacious 
results.  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  the  muriatic  acid  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  European,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  its  preparation  is  ob- 
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tained  generally  from  native  sulphur,  instead  of  pyrites  as  abroad.  Vevertheles« 
no  conclusion  from  Reinsch's  test  can  be  certainly  relied  on,  unless  the  muriatic 
acid  has  been  ascertained  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  With  the  copper  there  is  less 
risk,  as  the  arsenic  in  it  can  act  only  by  solution  of  the  copper  itself,  and  this  i? 
known  by  the  green  colour  imparted  to  the  liquid ;  so  that,  if  the  arsenical  de- 
posit is  produced  without  discoloration  of  the  liquid,  the  indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  poison  maybe  considered  as  satisfactory.  (Olding  Siud  Taylor.) 

A  modification  of  the  methods  of  Marsh  and  Reinsch  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  which  he  has  found  effectual  in  detecting  arsenic  whether 
in  liquids  or  solids,  and  whether  associated  with  organic  or  inorganic  substances, 
for  an  account  of  which,  however,  we  must  be  content,  from  want  of  space,  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  of  that  eminent  toxicologist  in  the  Fharmaceufi- ^ 
calJournal  and  Tranmctiomi  (Feb.  1861,  p.  411). 

Still  another  method  of  detecting  arsenic  is  the  electrolytic,  consisting  in  ex- 
posing the  suspected  liquid,  in  connection  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  vol- 
taic current,  through  the  influence  of  which,  if  arsenic  be  present,  even  though 
associated  with  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  arseniurettedhydrogen  {fer- 
hydride  of  arsenic)  is  evolved.  It  is,  however,  only  the  arsenious  acid  that  will 
respond  to  this  test,  arsenic  acid  not  being  affected;  and  the  presence  of  raer- 
cary  interferes  materially  with  the  process.  For  an  account  of  the  process,  and 
of  the  method  of  rendering  arsenic  acid  sensible  to  the  test,  and  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  the  mercury,  see  papers  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Bloxam  in  the  Pharma- 
ceuticalJourn.  and  Trans.  (Jan.  1860,  p.  376,  and  April,  1861,  p.  528). 

It  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Malaguti  and  Sarzeau  that,  for  the  detection  of 
minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in  exhumed  bodies,  the  best  method  of  proceeding 
is  to  distil  the  viscera  with  aqua  regia,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  nitric  with 
three  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  animal  matter  (the  liver  for  example),  cut  into 
small  pieces,  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  the  aqua 
regia  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  matter  before  it  was  dried.  The  mixture  is  dis- 
tilled, and  the  arsenic,  if  present,  comes  over  in  the  form  of  the  volatile  terchloride, 
which  may  be  converted  into  the  tersulphuret  in  the  usual  manner. 

Arsenic  may  be  detected  in  exhumed  bodies  long  after  death.  M.  Blondlot 
found  it  in  the  brain  of  a  body  that  had  been  buried  twenty  years.  In  this  case, 
it  was  ascertained  that  no  arsenic  existed  in  the  earth  of  the  cemetery.  (See 
Brit,  and  For.  Medico-chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  222.)  It  is  necessary  also  to  be 
guarded  against  the  possible  presence,  about  the  body,  of  metals  which  may  con- 
tain arsenic ;  as,  for  example,  brass  and  copper. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Pr.;  Liquor  PotassoB  Arsenitis,  U.  S.        B. 

ACIDUM  CHROMICUM.  U.S. 
Chromic  Acid. 

This  is  a  new  oflScinal  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the 
Materia  Medica  Catalogue  as  an  article  furnished  by  commerce.  It  is  readily 
obtained  by  mixing  100  measures  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassa  with  150  measures  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool. 
The  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  potassa,  and  sets  free  the  chromic  acid,  which 
is  deposited  in  crystals.  The  mother-liquor  having  been  poured  off,  these  should 
be  placed  upon  a  tile  to  drain,  covered  with  a  glass  bell-jar. 

Projnirtieti.    Chromic  a<Md  is  in  the  form  of  anhydrous,  acicular  crystals,  of  a 
brilliant  crimson-red  colour  and  an  at^-id  metallic  taste,  deliquescent,  and  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  forming  an  orange-yellow  solution.    "At  a  heat  between  856*'  and 
374°,  they  melt  into  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  red 
opaque,  and  brittle  mass."  {U.  S)   Chromic  acid  is  a  teroxide  of  the  metal  chro 
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minm,  ":avlng  the  formula  CrO,.  At  a  heat  above  the  melting  point,  it  gives  oflf 
half  i\s  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  green  sesquioxide  CrjO,.  It  is  a  power- 
ful oxidizing  and  blerehing  material,  and  gives  up  its  oxygen  with  great  facility 
to  organic  matter,  which  is  at  the  same  time  dissolved.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
gives,  as  a  characteristic  property  of  the  acid,  that  "if  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
are  allowed  to  fall  on  a  small  portion  of  it,  a  vigorous  action  takes  place,  attended 
with  an  increase  of  bulk,  and  the  liquid  formed  becomes  yellowish-brown." 

Medical  Uties.  Chromic  acid  is  used  medically  only  as  an  escharotic,  in  which 
capacity  it  acts  by  rapidly  oxidizing  and  thus  decomposing  the  tissues,  while,  by 
the  loss  of  one-half  its  oxygen,  it  is  itself  converted  into  the  inert  sesquioxide. 
It  was  first  employed  as  a  caustic  by  Prof.  Sigmund,  of  Vienna,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Heller.  Used  in  substance,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  its 
action  is  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual,  but  deeply  penetrating.  In  saturated 
solution  its  action  is  less  penetrating  and  less  gradual.  By  using  a  solution 
more  or  less  dilute,  the  action  may  be  graduated  according  to  the  degree  of  effect 
desired.  Prof.  Sigmund  tried  the  concentrated  solution,  with  advantage,  for  the 
destruction  of  condylomata,  occurring  in  his  syphilitic  wards.  The  acid  has  been 
used  with  very  good  results  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  University  College  Hospital, 
London,  for  removing  warts  and  other  morbid  growths  from  the  genital  organs. 
The  solution  employed  was  of  the  strength  of  100  grains  of  the  acid  to  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  It  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  pointed 
glass  rod.  Dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  distilled  water,  it  has  been  employed 
very  advantageously  by  M.  Hairion  in  destroying  excrescences  in  the  female  gen- 
erative organs,  and  in  certain  obstinate  forms  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  in  which 
nodules  form  on  the  conjunctiva,  threatening  a  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
tissues,  especially  of  the  cornea.  He  applies  it  by  means  of  a  pencil,  and  finds 
it  neither  very  painful,  nor  followed  by  much  reaction.  Nevertheless  great  cau- 
tion is  required  not  to  allow  the  destruction  of  parts  to  extend  too  far ;  and  in 
ordinary  granular  disease  of  the  membrane  he  considers  it  too  hazardous  for  use. 
(Archives  Generales,  Mars,  1859,  p.  352.)  Chromic  acid  is  well  suited  to  the 
destruction  of  morbid  growths,  and  gives  less  pain  than  other  caustics.  It  acts 
as  a  rapid  solvent  of  organic  matter.  "Smaller  animals  (mice,  birds,  &c.)  were 
so  completely  dissolved  by  the  acid  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  that  no  trace 
of  their  bones,  skin,  hair,  claws,  or  teeth  could  be  discovered."  (Dublin  Quarterly 
Journ.,  xiii.  250,  from  the  Wiener  Medizinische  Wochenschrift.)  B. 

AClDUxM  CITRICUM.   U,S.,Br. 
Citric  Acid, 

Acidum  limonis,  Lat.;  Acide  citrique,  Fr.;  Citronensaure,  Germ.;  Acido  citrico,  ItaL^ 
Span. 

Citric  acid  is  the  peculiar  acid  to  which  limes  and  lemons  owe  their  sourness. 
It  is  present  also  in  the  juice  of  other  fruits;  such  as  the  cranberry,  the  red 
whortleberry,  the  berry  of  the  bittersweet,  the  red  gooseberry,  the  currant,  the 
strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the  tamarind,  and  the  red  elderberry  (fruit  of  Sam- 
bucus  racemosa  rubra).  The  latter  berry  contains  citric  acid  so  abundantly  that 
it  has  been  proposed  as  a  source  of  the  acid  by  M.  Thibierge,  of  Versailles. 

The  acid  is  extracted  from  lemon  or  lime  juice  by  a  very  simple  process,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele.  The  boiling  juice  is  first  completely  sdft.urated 
with  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk  or  whiting)  in  fine  powder,  and  the  citrate  of  lime 
formed  is  allowed  tr  subside.  This  is  then  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  and 
decomposed,  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  An  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  is  imme- 
diately formed,  ar.d  the  disengaged  citric  acid  remains  in  the  supernatant  liquor. 
This  \9  careful'/  concentrated  in  leaden  boilers  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form, 
wher.  it  is  trp.dsferred  to  other  vessels  in  order  to  cool  and  crystallize. 
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In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  citric  acid  is  properly  placed  in  the  Materia 
Medica  list  as  an  article  purchased  from  the  manufacturing  chemist.  The  British 
Pharmacopceia  gives  the  following  process  for  preparing  it. 

"  Take  of  Lemon  Juice /our  pints  [Imperial  measure] ;  Beer  Yeast  tivojluid- 
ounces;  Prepared  Chalk  four  ounces  and  a  Aa7/ [avoirdupois];  Sulphuric 
Acid  two  Jluidounces  and  three  fiuidrachms ;  Distilled  Water  a  svficiency. 
Mix  the  Lemon  Juice  with  the  Yeast,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  days,  at  a  tempera- 
tare  between  60°  and  70°.  When  fermentation  has  ceased,  separate  the  clear 
liquid  from  the  lees,  boil  it,  and  while  hot  add  the  Chalk  by  degrees  till  there  is  no 
more  effervescence.  Collect  the  deposit  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot 
water  till  the  filtered  liquor  passes  from  it  colourless.  Mix  the  deposit  with  two 
pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  gradually  add  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
previously  diluted  with  a  pint  and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.]  of  Distilled  Water,  apply- 
ing for  half  an  hour  sufficient  heat  to  produce  ebullition,  and  constantly  stirring. 
Separate  the  acid  solution  by  filtration,  wash  the  insoluble  matter  with  cold  Dis- 
tilled Water,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  solution.  Concentrate  to  the  density 
of  1"21,  cool,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  decant  the  liquor  from  the  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  lime  which  have  formed;  concentrate  further  till  a  film  forms  on  its 
surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  Purify  the  crystals  if  necessary 
by  a  second  crystallization."  Br, 

By  the  preliminary  fermentation,  in  this  process,  the  solution  is  cleared  of  or- 
ganic matters  which  give  it  viscidity,  and,  if  retained,  might  somewhat  interfere 
with  subsequent  operations.  The  same  end  is  partially  obtained  by  boiling  the 
juice,  and  thus  coagulating  and  separating  the  albumen.  The  Br.  Pharmacopceia 
states,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  crystals,  that  "  67  grains  dissolved  in 
water  are  neutralized  by  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda. -^ 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  The  juice  is  plaf-cd  in  a  large  vat,  closed 
at  top,  and  is  saturated  with  whiting  (carbonate  of  lime).  Carbonic  acid  gas 
is  evolved,  which  passes  out  by  an  exit-pipe,  and  may  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  and  citrate  of  lime  precipitates.  The  supernatant 
liquor,  containing  much  extractive  matter,  is  drawn  off;  and  the  citrate  of  lime 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  liberating  the  citric  acid,  and  precipita- 
ting the  lime  as  a  sulphate.  The  mixture  of  citric  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime  is 
run  off  into  a  wooden  filter  back,  lined  with  lead,  furnished  with  a  perforated 
false  bottom,  and  lined  throughout  with  stout  twilled  flannel.  The  solution  of 
citric  acid  passes  off  through  a  ])ipe,  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  back  to 
suitable  reservoirs.  The  sulphate  is  washed  until  it  becomes  tasteless,  and  the 
washings  are  run  off  into  the  same  reservoirs.  The  filtered  acid  solution  is  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead,  through  which 
steam  is  made  to  pass  by  means  of  coiled  lead  pipes.  As  citric  acid  is  liable  to 
decomposition,  if  subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  use  of  the  vacuum 
pan  is  highly  advantageous  in  concentrating  the  solution.  When  the  liquor  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  it  is  transferred  to  cylindrical  sheet-lead  vessels,  placed 
in  a  warm  situation,  to  crystallize.  The  crystals,  as  first  obtained,  are  coloured. 
In  order  to  purify  them,  they  are  redissolved  in  a  small  tpiMntity  of  water,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  and  the  solution  is  digested  witii  purified  animal  charcoal, 
iiltered,  and  recrystallized.  The  crystals,  after  having  been  washed  and  drained, 
are  dried  on  wooden  trays  lined  with  sheet-lead,  in  a  room  heated  by  stcum. 
More  recently,  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Pontifex,  both  of  Kngland,  have  made  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  for  the  details  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Pharm.  f/onrn.  and  Trans,  (xiii.  313,  and  xvi.  430). 

The  citrate  of  lime  of  the  above  process  should  be  decomposed  without  delay; 
for,  if  kept,  it  will  undergo  fermentation,  with  the  effect  of  dehtroying  the  citric 
acid.  According  to  Personne,  the  products  of  this  fermentation  are  acetic  and 
butyric  acids;  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  being  evolved.    It  is  desirable  to 
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have  a  sK^bl  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  this  rather  favours  than  otherwise  the 
crystAllizatiou  of  the  citric  acid.  It  is  found  necessary,  also,  to  add  occasionally 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  citric  acid  liquor,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  concentration. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Parkes,  a  gallon  of  good  juice,  if  the  process  be 
well  conducted,  will  yield  eight  ounces  of  white  crystals.  But  the  product  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  of  citric  acid  in  the  juice,  which  is  very  variable.  The 
more  receut  the  juice  the  better  the  quality.  That  which  is  stale  will  sometimes 
be  quite  sour,  without  containing  any  citric  acid,  in  consequence  of  having  un- 
dergone the  acetous  fermentation. 

Properties.  Citric  acid  is  a  white,  crystallized  solid,  often  in  large  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  It  is  permanent 
in  a  dry  air,  but  becomes  moist  in  a  damp  one.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  16.  Its  taste  is 
strongly  acid,  and  almost  caustic.  When  heated,  it  dissolves  in  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  undergoes  decomposition,  becoming 
yellow  or  brown,  and  forming  a  very  sour  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  uncrystalliza- 
ble.  By  destructive  distillation  it  gives  rise  to  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  acetic 
and  carbonic  acids,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  number  of  pyrogeuous  acids, 
among  which  is  the  aconiiic.    A  voluminous  coal  is  left. 

Citric  acid  dissolves  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  half  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  weak  solution  of  it  has  an 
agreeable  taste,  but  cannot  be  kept,  as  it  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition. 
It  is  incompatible  with  alkaline  solutions,  whether  pure  or  carbonated,  convert- 
ing them  into  citrates;  also  with  the  earthy  and  metallic  carbonates,  most  ace- 
tates, the  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  soaps.  It  is  characterized  by  its  taste,  by  the 
shape  of  its  crystals,  and  by  forming  an  insoluble  salt  with  lime,  and  a  deliques- 
cent one  with  potassa.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the  precipitate  by  acetate 
of  lead  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  the  insoluble  portion  being 
sulphate  of  lead.  Sometimes  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  are  substituted  for  or 
mixed  with  the  citric,  or  the  two  acids  may  be  mixed  in  powder,  a  fraud  which 
is  readily  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  one  of  the 
suspected  acids;  when,  if  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of 
bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  will  be  formed.  A  still  more  delicate 
method  of  detecting  tartaric  acid  is  to  digest  the  suspected  acid  with  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  test  tube,  afterwards  to  raise  the  heat  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point,  and,  having  allowed  the  excess  of  oxide  to  subside,  to  decant  the 
clear  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  If  the  acid  is  pure  the 
liquid  remains  limpid,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour;  if  contaminated  with  the  tar- 
taric acid,  even  to  the  extent  of  only  one  per  cent.,  it  becomes  cloudy,  and 
deposits  tartrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Aout,  1862,  p.  169.) 
Lime  or  other  fixed  impurity  is  detected  by  incinerating  the  acid,  either  alone  or 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  when  the  fixed  matter  will  be  left.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopubia,  100  grains  of  citric  acid  saturate  150  grains  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa. 

Composition.  The  formula  of  this  acid,  considered  dry,  as  it  exists  in  the 
citrate  of  silver,  is  Cj,^H50jj.  When  crystallized  from  its  solution  by  cooling,  it 
contains  four  eqs.  of  water,  three  of  which  are  basic. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Citric  acid,  when  given  in  concentrated  solution  to 
the  inferior  animals,  acts  as  a  poison,  producing  effects  similar  to  those  of  oxalic 
acid.  When  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  forms  a  cooling,  refreshing  drink. 
Accordingly,  it  is  much  used  for  making  a  substitute  for  lemonade.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  composition  of  effervescing  draughts,  and  for  preparing  the 
neutral  mixture.  (See  Liquor  Potassae  Citratis.)  When  added  in  the  quantity 
of  nine  dracjhms  and  a  half  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  it  formj  a  polutiou  of 
the  average  strength  of  lemon-juice.     Of  this  solution,  or  of  km  on -juice,  a 
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scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  saturates  three  fluidrachms  and  a  naif;  a 
scruple  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  four  fluidrachms;  and  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  six  fluidrachms.  Half  a  fluidounce  of  lemon-juice,  or  of  an  equivalent 
solution  of  citric  acid,  when  saturated,  is  considered  a  dose.  An  agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  lemonade  may  be  made  by  dissolving  from  two  to  four  parts  of  the 
acid,  mixed  with  sugar  and  a  little  oil  of  lemons,  in  nine  hundred  parts  of  water; 
or  a  scruple  of  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar  which  has  been  rubljed  on  fresh  lemon  peel. 

The  physiological  action  of  a  weak  solution  of  citric  acid  is  that  of  a  refrige- 
rant, increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  rendering  it  less  coagulable.  Hence 
its  utility  in  inflammations  and  fevers.  It  is  also  useful  in  scurvy,  liver  disease, 
and  droi)sy.  In  recent  times  citric  acid,  in  the  form  of  lemon-juice,  has  come 
into  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism ;  but  the  trials  made  with  it  in 
these  diseases  have  not  shown  that  it  possesses  any  peculiar  efficacy.  Dr.  H. 
Bence  Jones  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  citric  acid  and  lemon- 
juice,  and  concludes  that  their  action  is  identical.  Experimental  trials  showed 
that  they  always  increase  the  acidity  of  tlie  urine.  In  view  of  this  fact,  Dr. 
Jones  cautions  the  practitioner  against  the  use  of  the  juice  for  three  or  four 
weeks  continuously  in  chronic  gout  or  rheumatism,  for  fear  that  red  gravel,  or 
nric  acid  calculus  should  be  produced.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Set.,  Jan. 
1855,  p.  204  )  The  dose  of  lemon-juice  in  inflammatory  rheumatism  is  two  fluid- 
ounces,  repeated  from  four  to  six  times  a  day. 

Pharm.  Ui<ei^.   In  preparing  Ferri  Pyrophosphas,  U.S. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  et  Ammoniae-Citras,  Br.;  Ferri  et  Quiniae  Citras,  Br.;  Li- 
quor Ferri  Gitratis,  U.S.;  Liquor  Magnesias  Citratis,  U.S.;  Liquor  PotasssB 
Citratis,  (7./S'.;  Potass®  Citras;  Syrupus  Acidi  Citrici,  ?7.5i.  B. 

ACIDUM  LACTICUM.  U.S, 
Lactic  Acid. 

This  is  a  new  oflicinal  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  placed  in  the  Materia 
Medica  list,  without  a  formula  for  its  preparation.  Lactic  acid  was  discovered 
by  Scheele.  It  exists  in  sour  milk,  and  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  the  secre- 
tions, including  the  healthy  gastric  juice,  in  which  its  presence  has  been  incon- 
testably  proved  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil.  Liebig  has  shown  that  it  exists 
abundantly  in  the  juice  of  flesh.  It  has  been  detected  by  Prof.  Wittstein  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  the  peduncles  of  Solanum  Dulcamara,  and  the 
liquid  which  oozes  from  freshly  cut  vine  branches.  It  is  a  product  of  the  viscous 
or  lactic  fermentation  of  rice-water,  and  of  the  juices  of  the  beet,  turnip,  and 
carrot.  Indeed,  it  is  formed  whenever  sugar  in  solution,  of  whatever  kind,  la 
placed  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonate,  in  j)resence  of  a  special 
ferment,  as,  for  examj)le,  the  casein  of  milk,  or  cheese  which  contains  it.  Pasteur 
has  demonstrated  that  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  like  the  vinous,  is  accom- 
panied with  the  growth  of  a  ]»eculiar  microscopic  plant  or  mycroderm,  which 
he  is  disposed  to  consider  as  the  real  agent  of  the  changes  produced.  Thig 
fermentation  is  attended  with  the  production  not  only  of  lactic  acid,  but  of  othef 
substances  also,  and  among  them,  a  peculiar  gnni-like  substance  in  abundance, 
which,  Orst  noticed  by  Kirchof,  has  l)ee!i  isolated  in  a  pure  state  by  Briining. 
Though  similar  to  arabin  and  dextrin,  with  the  formula  C„H,^,0,„,  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  either,  and  yields  no  mucic  acid  when  treated  with  the  nitric.  (See 
(Jhrm.  (iaz..  May  16.  18ftH,  p.  197.) 

Vrrparation.  La4Mlc  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process,  which 
waa  recommended  by  M.  Louradour  as  the  first  stop  in  preparing  lactate  of  iron. 
Ferment  wney  by  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°,  whereby  it 
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becomes  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  lactic  acid.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  to  one-third  of  its  bulk,  decant  and  filter,  and  then  saturate  with  milk  of 
lime.  This  converts  the  lactic  acid  into  lactate  of  lime,  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  throws  down  a  precipitate,  consisting  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  liquor  is  filtered  again,  and  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  which  throws 
down  the  lime  as  oxalate  of  lime,  and  sets  free  the  lactic  acid.  By  a  new  filtra- 
tion a  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  obtained,  containing  lactin  (sugar  of  milk)  and 
certain  salts.  From  these  it  may  be  purified  by  concentrating  it  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  acid,  and  precipi- 
tates the  lactin  and  foreign  salts.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  lactic  acid  is 
obtained  pure  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol.  Wackenroder's  method  is  to  mix  10 
parts  of  skimmed  milk,  2-5  of  sugar  of  milk,  2  of  chalk,  and  20  of  water,  to 
digest  at  about  75°  for  six  weeks,  or  till  the  chalk  is  dissolved,  tiien  to  ex- 
press, clarify,  and  evaporate  so  as  to  crystallize  the  lactate  of  lime,  and,  having 
recrystallized  this  salt,  to  decompose  it  with  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  in  exact 
saturating  proportions. 

Lauteraann  proposes  a  modification  of  this  plan,  consisting  in  substituting 
oxide  of  zinc  for  chalk.  The  fermentation  is  completed  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
After  boiling,  the  mixture  is  filtered,  and  the  liquor,  having  been  evaporated 
and  again  filtered,  is  allowed  to  stand.  Lactate  of  zinc  now  separates,  from 
which  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  boiling  water,  throw- 
ing down  the  zinc  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  concentrating.  The 
solution  now  contains  mannite  and  lactic  acid,  both  the  result  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. By  agitating  with  ether  the  acid  is  dissolved,  and  the  mannite  left ;  and  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  the  lactic  acid  is  obtained.  (See  Fhilos.  Mag., 
May,  1860,  p.  385.) 

Properties.  Lactic  acid  is  a  limpid,  syrupy  liquid,  colourless  or  of  a  pale- wine 
colour,  of  a  slight  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  very  sour  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1-212,  and  its  formula  CgH^Og,  or,  if  considered  as  hydrated,  CpHj-Og-fllO.  Some 
consider  it  a  bi-basic  acid,  and  give  as  its  formula  Cj^Hj^Oj.^,  or  Cj.^Hj^Ojo-f  2H0. 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Exposed  to  a  heat 
of  480°,  it  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  a  new  body  called  concrete  lactic 
acid  or  laclide.  It  coagulates  albumen,  and  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  freshly 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime ;  a  property  which,  doubtless,  renders  it  import- 
ant in  the  animal  economy. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated  to  produce  no  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  lead,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or,  after  saturation  by  ammonia,  with  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen;  proving  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and  metallic  salts. 
Ninety  grains  of  it  are  saturated  by  not  less  than  75  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
potassa.  When  gently  heated  it  should  yield  no  smell  of  acetic  or  butyric  acid. 
Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lactic  acid  was  proposed  by  Magendie,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine.  It  has  subsequently  been  employed 
with  good  effects  in  dyspepsia  by  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  and  Dr.  O'Connor,  both 
of  London.  The  remedy  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  meals.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently given  in  solution  sweetened  with  sugar,  prepared  like  lemonade.  From 
one  to  three  drachms  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Lactic  acid  is  a  useful  addition  to  medicinal  pepsin,  increasing  the  solvent 
power  of  that  agent  upon  the  food,  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Some  import- 
ance has  also  been  attached  to  it  from  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  the  materies 
morbi  in  rheumatism,  as  uric  acid  has  been  supposed  to  be  in  gout;  but  in  either 
case  the  acid  is  probably  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Of.  Prep.  Ferri  Lactas,  C7.iS.  B. 
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ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.  U,S. 

Muriatic  Acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*16.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  ACIDUM  HYDROCIILORICUM.  Br. 

Spirit  of  sea-salt,  Marine  acid,  Hydrochloric  acid,  Chlorohydric  acid;  Aoide  hydro- 
cblorique,  Fr.;  SalzsUure,  Kochsalzsaure,  Germ.;  Acido  muriatico,  Ital.,  Span. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  pharmacy  and  the  arts  is  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
in  water.  It  is  sometimes  called  liquid  muriatic  acid,  but  more  properly  aqueous 
muriatic  acid.  The  acid  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia ;  but  among  the  Preparations  in  the  Brilishf  which  gives  the 
following  process  for  preparing  it. 

"  Take  of  Chloride  of  Sodium,  dried,  three  pounds  [avoirdupois] ;  Sulphuric 
Acid  forty-four  Jluidounces;  Water  thiiiy-tiix  Jiuidounces;  Distilled  Water 
fifty  fiuidounces.  Dilute  the  Sulphuric  Acid  with  thirty-two  [fluidjounces  of  the 
Water,  aud  when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  Chloride  of  Sodium 
previously  introduced  into  a  flask  having  the  capacity  of  at  least  one  gallon 
[Imp.  meas.].  Connect  the  flask  by  corks  and  a  bent  glass  tube  with  a  three- 
necked  bottle,  furnished  with  a  safety  tube,  and  containing  the  remaining  four 
[fluidjounces  of  the  Water;  and  from  this  conduct  the  gas  into  a  second  bottle 
containing  the  Distilled  Water,  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  dipping  about  half  an 
inch  below  its  surface;  and  let  the  process  be  continued  until  the  product  mea- 
sures sixty-eight  [fluidjounces.  The  bottle  containing  the  distilled  water  must 
be  carefully  kept  cool  during  the  whole  operation."  Br. 

Preparation.  Muriatic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  The  commercial  acid  is  procured,  on  a 
large  scale,  by  distilling  the  salt  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  some- 
what diluted  with  water,  from  iron  stills,  furnished  with  earthen  heads,  into 
earthenware  receivers  containing  water.  When  thus  obtained,  it  is  contami- 
nated with  iron  and  other  impurities,  and  is  not  fit  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Commercial  muriatic  acid  is  now  procured  in  large  quantities  in  England, 
during  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  for  the  purpose  of  making  sulphate 
of  soda,  from  which  soda-ash  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  afterwards  mauufac- 
tured  in  immense  quantities.  When  the  object  is  to  obtain  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  decomposition  of  the  sea-salt  is  performed  in  semi-cylindrical  vessels,  the 
carved  part,  next  the  fire,  being  made  of  iron,  and  the  upper  or  flat  surface,  of 
stone.  If  the  acid  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  a  double-necked 
stoneware  receiver,  half  filled  with  water,  and  connected  with  a  row  of  similar 
receivers,  likewise  containing  water. 

The  acid,  when  required  to  be  pure,  is  generally  prepared  by  saturating  dis- 
tilled water  with  the  gas  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus.  A  quantity  of  pure  fused 
common  salt  is  introduced  into  a  retort  or  matrass,  placed  on  a  sand-bath.  The 
vessel  is  then  furnished  with  an  S  tube,  and  connected  with  a  series  of  bottles, 
each  two-thirds  full  of  water.  A  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then  gradually 
added,  equal  in  weight  to  the  common  salt  employed,  and  diluted  with  one  third 
of  Its  weight  of  water.  The  materials  ought  not  to  occupy  more  than  half  the 
body  of  the  retort.  When  the  extrication  of  the  gas  slackens,  heat  is  a])plied, 
and  gradually  increased  until  the  water  in  the  bottles  refuses  to  absorb  any 
more,  or  until  no  more  gas  is  found  to  come  over.  As  soon  as  the  process  is 
completed,  boiling  wiiter  should  l)e  added  to  the  contents  of  the  rctor*  or  ma- 
trass, in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  residue.  During  the  progress  of 
the  saturation,  the  water  in  the  several  bottles  increases  in  temperature,  which 
•essens  its  power  of  absorption.  It  is,  therefore,  expedient,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  strong  acid,  to  keep  the  bottles  cool  by  means  of  water  or  ice.  The  connect- 
ing tubes  need  not  plunge  deeply  into  the  acid. 
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Tlio  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
here  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  the  acid  and  salt  era- 
ployed.  In  the  process  for  muriatic  acid,  theory  calls  for  a  little  less  than  82 
parts  of  liquid  sulphuric  acid  to  100  of  common  salt.  A  moderate  excess  of  the 
former  may  be  useful  to  ensure  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt;  but  the 
quantity  of  acid,  directed  in  the  British  process,  is  sutficient  to  decompose  twice 
the  quantity  of  common  salt  taken.  The  intention  obviously  is  to  use  enough 
of  the  acid  to  form  the  bisulphate  instead  of  sulphate  of  soda  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  process  is  thus  facilitated. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  for  obtaining  this  acid  is  very  simple.  Common 
salt  is  a  compound  of  clilorine  and  sodium;  muriatic  acid,  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen ;  and  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  water 
is  decomposed;  its  oxygen,  combining  with  the  sodium  of  the  common  salt, 
generates  soda,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  soda; 
while  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  being  both  in  the  nascent  state,  combine,  and 
escape  as  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  residue  of  the  process  is  consequently  sulphate 
of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt. 

As  muriatic  acid,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  mode,  often  contains  arsenic,  so  as 
to  obscure  its  indications  when  employed  in  testing  for  that  poison,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  practical  toxicologist  to  know  that  it  may  be  obtained  free  from 
that  impurity  by  distilling  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium  with  oxalic  acid  in 
equivalent  proportions.  {Chem.  News,  Jan.  18,  1862,  p.  41.) 

Properties  of  the  Pure  Acid.  Muriatic  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  transparent 
colourless  liquid,  of  a  suffocating  odour  and  corrosive  taste.  Exposed  to  the  air 
it  emits  white  fumes,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  acid  gas,  and  its  union  with  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  When  concentrated,  it  blackens  organic  substances 
like  sulphuric  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  with  its  strength.  When  as  highly  con- 
centrated as  possible,  its  density  is  1*21.  The  U.  S.  medicinal  acid  has  the  sp. 
gr.  116;  the  British  117;  and  a  fluidrachm  of  the  latter  requires  for  neutrali- 
zation 60-26  measures  of  "  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda."  When  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1-16  it  contains  rather  more  than  33*9  per  cent,  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  {Phillips.) 
It  freezes  at  60°  below  zero.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  continues  to  give  off 
muriatic  acid  gas,  with  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  until  its  sp.  gr.  falls  to 
1*094,  when  it  properly  boils,  and  distils  over  unchanged. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  know,  on  many  occasions,  in  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
operations,  the  quantity  of  strong  aqueous  acid,  of  acid  gas,  and  of  chlorine, 
contained  in  samples  of  acid  of  different  densities,  we  subjoin  a  table  by  Dr.  Ure, 
containing  this  information. 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Aqueous  Muriatic  Acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-2,  of  3furiaiic 
Acid  Gas,  and  of  Chlorine  in  100  parts  of  Aqueous  Acid  of  different  den- 
sities. 


Aqueous 

Aqueous 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acid  of 
ep.  gr.  1-2. 

Acid  Gas. 

Chlorine. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acid  of 
Bp.gr.  1-2. 

Acid  Gas. 

Cblorlae. 

1-2000 

100 

40-777 

89-675 

1-1102 

56 

21-822 

22-426 

M910 

95 

38  738 

37-692 

1-1000 

50 

20-388 

19-837 

M822 

90 

36-700 

35-707 

1-0899 

45 

18-348 

17-854 

11721 

85 

34-660 

83-724 

1-0798 

40 

16-310 

15-870 

M701 

84 

34-252 

83-328 

1-0697 

85 

14-271 

13-887 

11620 

80 

32-621 

81-746 

10597 

80 

12-233 

11908 

1-1599 

79 

32-213 

31-843 

1-0497 

25 

10  194 

9-91^ 

1-1515 

75 

30-582 

29-757 

1-0397 

20 

8155 

7 -930 

1-1410 

70 

28  544 

27-772 

1-0298 

15 

6116 

5^51 

1-1308 

65 

26-504 

25-789 

1-0200 

10 

4-078 

3-'.i68 

1-120G 

60 

24-466 

28-805 

1-0100 

5 

2-039 

1-98J 
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Muriatic  acid  is  characterized  by  forming,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silrer, 
a  white  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver),  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  bui 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  most  earths, 
with  oxides  and  their  carbonates,  and  with  sulphuret  of  potassium,  tartrate  of 
potassa,  tartar  emetic,  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  of  lead. 

Impurities.  This  acid,  when  pure,  will  evaporate  without  residue  in  a  platinum 
spoon.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  will  cause 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  in  the  acid,  previously  diluted  with  distilled 
water.  Iron  may  be  detected  by  saturating  tiie  diluted  acid  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  strike  a  blue  colour 
if  that  metal  be  present.  The  absence  of  arsenic  may  be  inferred  if  it  do  not 
tarnish  bright  copper  foil  when  boiled  with  it,  and  of  this  as  well  as  other  me- 
tallic impregnation,  excepting  that  of  iron,  by  its  giving  no  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Ammonia  in  excess  shows  the  absence  of  iron,  if  it  pro- 
duces no  precipitate.  Free  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  may  be  discovered  by  its  hav- 
ing the  power  to  dissolve  gold-leaf.  Any  minute  portion  of  the  leaf  which  may 
be  dissolved  is  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  which  will 
give  rise  to  a  purplish  tint.  The  free  chlorine  is  derived  from  the  reaction  of 
nitric  or  hyponitric  acid  on  a  small  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  hydrogen.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  free  chlorine  is  present,  hypo- 
nitric  acid  or  some  other  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  also  present  as  an  impurity.  The 
nitric  and  hyponitric  acids  are  derived  from  nitrates  in  the  common  salt,  and 
from  hyponitric  acid  in  the  commercial  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  muriatic  acid. 

Muriatic  Arid  of  Commerce.  This  acid  has  the  general  properties  of  the 
pure  a(jueous  acid.  It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  or  of  a  minute  proportion  of  organic  matter,  such  as  cork, 
wood,  &c.  It  usually  contains  sulphnric  acid,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid.  But  the  most  injurious  impurity,  to  those  who  consume  it  in  the 
arts,  is  sulphurous  acid.  Mr.  T.  H.  Savory  analyzed  three  samples  of  commer- 
cial muriatic  acid,  each  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  between  1-16  and  117,  and  found 
them  to  contain  from  7  to  nearly  11  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid.  To  detect  this 
acid,  M.  Girardin  has  proposed  a  very  delicate  test,  namely,  the  protochloride 
of  tin.  The  mode  of  using  tiie  test  is  to  take  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to 
be  tested,  and  to  add  to  it  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  protochloride.  The  mix- 
ture having  been  stirred  two  or  three  times,  as  much  distilled  water  as  of  the 
protochloride  is  to  be  added.  If  sulphurous  acid  is  ])resent,  the  muriatic  acid 
becomes  turbid  and  yellow  immediately  upon  tlie  addition  of  the  protochloride; 
and,  upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  water,  a  slight  evolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  takes  place,  perceptil)le  to  the  smell,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a 
brown  hue,  depositing  a  powder  of  the  same  colour.  The  manner  in  which  the 
test  acts  is  as  follows.  By  a  transfer  of  chlorine,  the  test  is  converted  into  bi- 
chloride  and  metallic  tin,  the  latter  of  which,  by  reacting  with  the  sulphurous 
acid,  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  the  deutoxide  and  protosulphuret  of  tin.  In 
case  the  sulphurous  acid  forms  but  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  commercial 
icifi,  the  precipitate  may  not  l)e  perceptible.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  must  be  added  to  the  liquid  previously  warmed,  when 
»  brown  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  copper  will  bo  immediately  formed.  {Heinlz.) 
M.  Lemlwrt  has  proposed  the  following,  which  he  considers  as  a  more  delicate 
test  of  sulphurous  acid.  Saturate  the  saspected  muriatic  acid  with  carbonate  of 
potassa.  and  add  successively  a  little  weak  lolution  of  starch,  one  or  two  drops 
of  solutinu  of  iodate  of  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop.  Sulphurous 
•cid.  if  present,  will  be  set  free  with  iodic  acid,  and  these,  by  reacting  on  each 
other,  will  develope  iodine,  which  will  cause  a  bine  colour  with  the  starch. 
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Another  impurity  occasionally  present  in  the  commercial  acid,  as  shown  by 
Dapasquier,  is  arsenic.  The  immediate  source  of  this  impurity  is  the  sulphuric 
iv3id  used  to  prepare  the  muriatic  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  derives  the  arsenic 
from  the  sulphur  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  this  last  from  pyrites  containing 
a  little  of  the  poisonous  metal.  The  arsenic,  when  present,  is  in  the  form,, of  a 
terchloride,  and,  from  its  volatility  in  this  state  of  combination,  is  transferred 
to  the  muriatic  acid,  distilled  from  the  commercial  acid.  This  impurity  is  sepa- 
rated by  diluting  the  acid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  passing  through 
it  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  arsenic  as  a  tersulphuret. 
According  to  Wittstein  muriatic  acid  is  freed  from  arsenic  by  mercury,  accord- 
ing to  Reinsch  by  copper,  and  in  either  case  it  may  be  deprived  of  metallic  im- 
pregnation by  distillation.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  Sept.  1851,  p.  408.) 
When  leaden  vessels  are  used  in  preparing  muriatic  acid,  it  is  apt  to  contain 
chloride  of  lead,  which  falls  as  a  white  precipitate  on  neutralizing  the  acid.  The 
nature  of  the  precipitate  is  verified  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid  and  adding 
iodide  of  potassium,  when  the  yellow  iodide  of  lead  will  fall.  (HainauU.)  This 
impurity,  being  fixed,  may  be  got  rid  of  by  distilling  the  acid.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  thallium  has  been  detected  in  commercial  muriatic  acid  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Crookes,  being  derived  from  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  pyrites 
were  employed.  (Chem.  News,  April  25,  1863,  p.  194.) 

Hydrochloric  Acid  of  Commerce  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoiia,  without  definition,  as  one  of  the  substances  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  without  being  themselves  medicinal. 

Properties  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  a  colourless  elastic 
fluid,  possessing  a  pungent  odour,  and  the  property  of  irritating  the  organs  of 
respiration.  It  destroys  life  and  extinguishes  flame.  It  reddens  litmus  power- 
fully, and  has  the  other  properties  of  a  strong  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1  -269.  Sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at  the  temperature  of  50°,  it  is  con- 
densed into  a  transparent  liquid,  to  which  alone  the  name  of  liquid  muriatic 
acid  properly  belongs.  It  absorbs  water  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  and  pressure,  unites  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
that  liquid.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  69°,  takes  up  464  times  its  volume 
of  the  gas,  increasing  one-third  in  bulk,  and  about  three-fourths  in  weight. 
Watfer  thus  saturated  constitutes  the  strong  aqueous  acid  already  described. 

Composition.  Muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  35  5,  and  one 
of  hydrogen  1=86  5;  or  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen, 
united  without  condensation. 

Medical  Properties.  Muriatic  acid  is  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic.  It 
is  exhibited,  largely  diluted  with  water,  in  low  fevers,  phthisis,  chronic  dyspep- 
sia, some  forms  of  syphilis,  and  to  counteract  phosphatic  deposits  in  the  urine. 
Dr.  Paris  has  given  it  with  success  in  malignant  cases  of  typhus  and  scarlatina, 
administered  in  a  strong  infusion  of  quassia.  It  may  also  be  added  with  advan- 
tage to  infusions  of  columbo,  gentian,  and  cinchona.  It  proves  a  good  adjunct 
to  gargles  in  ulcerated  sorethroat  and  scarlatina  maligna.  The  dose  for  internal 
exhibition  is  from  ten  to  twenty  minims,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  bland 
fluid,  as  barley-water  or  gruel.  In  the  composition  of  gargles,  it  may  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms,  mixed  with  six 
fluidounces  of  the  vehicle.  (See  Acidum  Muriaticum  IHlutum.)  It  has  been 
found  useful,  as  a  topical  application,  in  various  affections  of  the  skin,  particu- 
larly in  follicular  acne.  It  may  be  used  diluted  with  glycerin,  or  concentrated. 
If  applied  in  an  undiluted  form,  it  should  be  removed  in  less  than  thirty  seconds 
by  washing  with  pure  water  and  afterwards  with  soap.  (Kletzinsky ;  see  Journ. 
de  P/iarm.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  301.) 

Toxicological  Properties.  Muriatic  acid,  when  swallowed,  is  highly  irritating 
and  corrosive,  but  less  so  than  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.    It  produces  blackness  of 
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the  lips,  fiery  redness  of  the  tongae,  hiccough,  violent  eflforts  to  vomit,  and  ago- 
nizing pain  in  the  stomach.  There  is  much  thirst,  with  great  restlessness,  a  dry 
and  burning  skin,  and  a  small  concentrated  pulse.  If  the  acid  has  been  recently 
swallowed,  white  vapours  of  a  pungent  smell  are  emitted  from  the  mouth.  The 
best  antidote  is  magnesia,  which  acts  by  saturating  the  acid.  Soap  is  also  use- 
ful for  the  same  reason.  In  tlie  course  of  the  treatment,  bland  and  mucilaginous 
drinks  must  be  freely  given.  When  inflammation  supervenes,  it  must  be  treated 
ou  general  principles. 

Pharm.  Ut>es.  In  the  preparation  of  Antimonii  Oxidum,  U.  S.;  Calcis  Phos- 
phas  Priecipitata;  Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus;  Hydrargyrum,  Br.;  Quiniae  Sul- 
phas;  Strychnia,  U.S.;  Sulphur  Praecipitatura;  Veratria,  Br. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Muriatic  Acid.  Acidum  Ilydrochloricum  Dilutum,  Br.;  Aci- 
dum Muriaticura  Dilutum,  U.  S.;  Acidum  Nitrohydrochloricura  Dilutum,  Br.; 
Acidum  Nitromuriaticum,  U.  S.;  Aqua^Chlorinii,  U.  S.;  Barii  Chloridum,  U.  S.; 
Ferri  Chloridum,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Calcii  Ghloridi,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Chlori,  Br.;  Liquor 
Ferri  Perchloridi, /?r.;  Morphiae  Murias,  U.S.;  Podophylli  Ilesina,  i?r.;  Tinc- 
tura  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  S.;  Zinci  Chloridum. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Muriatic  Acid  of  Commerce.  Liquor  Antimonii  Terchloridi,  Br, 
Pharm.  Uses.  lu  preparing  Potassee  Bicarbonas,  Br.;  Sod®  Bicarbonas,  Br. 

B. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Nitric  Acid, 

Nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  1  42.  U.  S.    3HO,2NO,.  The  sp.  gr.  1-5.  Br, 

Spirit  of  nitre;  Aqua  fortis;  Acide  nitrique,  Acide  azotique,  Fr.;  Saltpetersiiure,  Germ.; 
Zaltpeterzuur,  Stcrkwater,  Dutch;  Shedwater,  Swed.;  Acido  nitrico,  Ital.,  Span. 

Nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  five  compounds  formed  between  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. These  are  nitrous  oxide  (exhilarating  gas),  NO ;  nitric  oxide,  NO^ ;  nitrous 
acid  (formerly  hyponitrous  acid),  NO,;  hyponitric  acid  (formerly  nitrous  acid), 
NO/,  and  nitric  acid,  NO^ 

Nitric  acid  is  now  officinal  in  three  forms;  the  pure  acid  of  the  sp.gr.  1*5, 
the  pure  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*42,  and  the  diluted.  The  first  two  will  be  noticed 
here,  and  the  third  under  the  preparations.  (See  Acidum  Nitrirum  Dilutum.) 

The  usual  practice,  adopted  in  the  laboratory  for  obtaining  nitric  acid,  is  to 
add  to  nitrate  of  potassa  in  coarse  powder,  contained  in  a  retort,  an  equal 
weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  poured  in  by  means  of  a  tube  or  funnel,  so  as 
aot  to  soil  the  neck.  The  materials  should  not  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of 
ihe  capacity  of  the  retort.  A  receiver  being  adapted,  heat  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  naked  fire,  or  a  sand-bath,  moderately  at  first,  but  after- 
wards more  strongly  when  the  materials  begin  to  thicken,  in  order  to  bring  the 
wlioie  into  a  state  of  perfect  fusion.  Red  vapours  will  at  first  arise,  and  after- 
wards disappear  in  the  progress  of  the  distillation.  Towards  its  close  they  will 
be  reproduced,  and  their  reappearance  will  indicate  that  the  process  is  completed. 

The  proportion  of  equal  weights,  as  above  given,  corresponding  nearly  to  one 
»q.  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  two  of  raonohydrnted  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  best 
for  operations  on  a  small  scale  in  the  laboratory.  This  proportion  is  preferred 
by  Thenard.  In  operations  on  a  large  scale,  where  an  iron  vessel  is  used,  a 
strong  heat  applied,  and  water  placed  in  the  receivers  to  condense  the  acid,  less 
iulphuric  adid  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

MoKofn/drafed  NUru^  Acid.  Nitrate  of  Water.  This  is  the  strongest  liquid 
.litric  acid  that  can  be  procured,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  distill- 
ing one  eq.  of  pure  and  dry  nitre  with  two  eqs.  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid. 
One  eq.  of  monohydrated  nitric  acid  distils  over,  and  one  oq.  of  monohvdratod 
Oisulphate  of  potassa  remains  behind.     KO,NOj  and  2(H0,S0,)  =  H0,N0, 
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and  XO,2SOj4-HO.  Acid  of  this  strength  is  very  diflBcult  to  get,  and  requires 
for  its  preparation  the  most  elaborate  attention  to  separate  the  snperabundant 
water.  According  to  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of  London,  acid,  dehydrated  as  far  as 
ponsible,  is  perfectly  colourless,  boils  at  184°,  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-517  at  60°,  and 
nearly  approaches,  in  composition,  to  a  monohydrate.  Acid  of  this  strength, 
even  at  the  boiling  temperature,  has  not  the  slightest  action  on  tin  or  iron. 
{Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1847.)  According  to  Millon,  the  true  monohydrate  has  a  sp. 
gr.  as  high  as  1521. 

The  Nitric  Acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  may  be  considered  a  ses- 
quihydrate,  is  obtained  by  the  following  process.  "Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash 
two  pounds  [avoirdupois];  Sulphuric  Acid  seventeen  fluidounces  [Imperial 
measure].  Pour  the  Sulphuric  Acid  upon  the  Nitrate  of  Potash  previously  in- 
troduced into  a  plain  retort;  pass  the  neck  of  the  retort  at  least  five  inches  into 
the  glass  tube  of  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  distil  over  the  acid  with  a  heat  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  process  must  be  raised  so  as  to  liquefy  the  contents  of  the 
retort."  Br. 

The  acid  thus  prepared  is  directed  to  have  the  sp,  gr.  1  -5.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  and  strongly  corrosive.  "One  fluidrachra  requires  for  neutralization 
1215  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda.  Diluted  with  six  [fluid]ounces 
of  distilled  water,  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of 
Bilver;"  indicating  the  absence  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  This  acid  is 
considered  to  be  a  sesquihydrate,  consisting  of  one  eq,  of  dry  acid  54,  and  one 
and  a  half  eqs.  of  water  13 -5  =  67  5.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  a  nitrate  of  water, 
diluted  with  half  an  eq.  of  water  (HO,NOj.-j-^HO).  An  acid  of  this  strength 
is  inconveniently  strong,  is  constantly  undergoing  decomposition  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  and  might  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  a  pure  acid  of  the 
density  142.  This  substitution  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850, 
and  is  continued  in  the  present  edition. 

Nitric  Acid  (sp.gr.  1-42).  Quadrihydrated  Nitric  Acid.  This  is  the  acid 
adopted  in  theU.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  in  the  place  of  the  acid  weighing  1-5. 
Acid  of  the  density  1*5  was  not  found  in  any  of  the  shops,  and  much  pains  were 
required  to  get  it  of  that  strength.  Besides,  acid  of  the  density  1*5  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  any  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Considerations  of  this  kind  in- 
duced the  revisers  of  our  national  standard  of  1850  to  lower  the  strength  of 
officinal  nitric  acid  to  1  '42,  its  purity  in  other  respects  remaining  the  same.  To 
satisfy  the  tests  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  must  be  colourless,  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat,  and,  when  diluted  with  distilled  water,  not  precipitated  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  barium.  Acid  of  the  den- 
sity 142  is  the  most  stable  of  the  hydrated  compounds  of  nitric  acid,  and  boils 
at  250°.  When  either  stronger  or  weaker  than  this,  it  distils  over  at  a  lower 
temperature ;  and,  by  losing  more  acid  than  water  in  the  first  case,  and  more 
water  than  acid  in  the  second,  constantly  approaches  to  the  sp.  gr.  1*42,  when  its 
boiling  point  becomes  stationary.  These  facts  in  relation  to  quadrihydrated  ni- 
tric acid  were  first  observed  by  Dalton,  and  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith,  of  London.  This  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid  and  four 
of  w^ter  (4HO,N05) ;  but  as  only  one  of  the  eqs.  of  water  is  basic,  the  other 
three  being  constitutional,  the  true  formula  is  H0,N0^-f3H0. 

Nitric  Acid  of  the  Arts.  Two  strengths  of  this  acid  occur  in  the  arts ;  double 
aquafortis  (sp.  gr.  1-36),  which  is  half  the  strength  of  concentratedi  nitric  acid, 
and  single  aqua  fortis  (sp.  gr.  r22),  which  is  half  as  strong  as  the  double. 
Aqua  fortis  is  sometimes  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  calcined 
sulphate  of  iron.  By  an  interchange  of  ingredients,  sulphate  of  potassa  and 
nitrate  of  iron  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which,  at  the  distilling  heat,  readily 
abandons  its  nitric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  is  washed  out  of  the  residue, 
and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  is  left  is  sold,  under  the  name  of  colcothar,  to 
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the  polishers  of  metals.  The  distillation  is  performed  in  large  cast-iron  retorts, 
lined  on  the  inside  with  a  thick  layer  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  to  protect  them  fron: 
the  action  of  the  acid.  The  acid  is  received  in  large  glass  vessels  containing 
water.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  heat  into  red- 
dish vapours,  which  subsequently  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  absorb  the  o.xygen 
which  had  been  disengaged.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  red  and  tolerably  strong, 
but  is  diluted  with  water  before  being  thrown  into  commerce. 

The  reddish  acid,  called  nitrous  acid  of  the  ahops,  is  nitric  acid  containing 
more  or  less  hypcmitric  acid  (NO J.  The  same  acid  may  be  formed  by  impreg- 
nating, to  a  limited  extent,  colourless  nitric  acid  with  nitric  oxide  (NO,).  If  the 
saturation  be  complete,  every  two  eqs.  of  nitric  acid  become  three  eqs.  of  hyponitric 
acid,  by  the  aid  of  one  eq.  of  nitric  oxide  (2X0^  and  N0,=3X0J.  The  nitrous 
ac-id  of  the  shops  may  be  converted  into  colourless  nitric  acid  by  exposing  it  to 
a  gentle  heat.  As  hyponitric  acid  (NO J  forms,  in  contact  with  bases,  a  nitrate 
and  nitrite,  there  being,  strictly  speaking,  no  hyponitrates,  some  chemists  con- 
sider it  as  a  compound  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  (2NO^=N05-|-N03). 

In  France,  nitric  acid  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  from  nitre  and  sul- 
phuric acid  in  cast-iron  cylinders.  The  cylinders  are  disposed  horizontally  across 
a  furnace,  and  are  strewed  internally  throughout  their  length  with  nitre.  Two 
circular  cast-iron  plates,  each  pierced  with  a  hole,  serve  to  close  the  ends.  At 
one  end  tlie  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in,  and,  by  means  of  a  stoneware  tube  con- 
nected with  the  other  end,  the  nitric  acid  is  conducted  to  receivers.  The  sulphate 
of  potassa  is  removed  after  each  operation.  The  iron  cylinders  are  acted  upon 
by  the  acid;  but  this  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  by  a  great  saving  of  ex- 
pense, when  the  process  is  conducted  in  such  vessels. 

In  England,  nitric  acid  is  generally  procured  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  by 
distilling  the  materials  in  earthenware  retorts,  or  cast-iron  pots  with  earthen 
heads,  connected  with  a  series  of  glass  or  stoneware  receivers  containing  water. 
The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  employed  by  the  manufacturer,  is  between  one 
and  two  equivalents  to  one  of  the  salt;  and  hence  the  product  has  an  orange-red 
colour,  wliich  is  removed  by  heating  the  acid. 

In  the  United  States,  nitric  acid  is  made,  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  distillatory 
apparatus  having  the  same  general  arrangement  as  in  France  and  England. 
Sometimes  a  cast-iron  cylinder  is  used,  as  in  France,  and  sometimes  a  thick  cast- 
iron  pot  with  an  earthenware  head.  The  pot  is  set  in  brick-work  over  a  fire- 
place; and,  the  materials  having  been  placed  in  it,  the  head  is  luted  on  with  a 
fat  lute,  and  made  to  communicate  with  two  receivers,  either  of  stoneware  or 
glass,  connected  together  by  means  of  a  tube.  Large  demijohns  of  glass  answer 
the  purpose  of  receivers  very  well.  The  incondensiblo  products  are  made  to 
pass,  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  a  portion  of  water.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  employed  in  dilferent  establishments,  varies  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  weight  of  the  nitre.  Nitrate  of  soda  (cubic  nitre),  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Peru,  is  used  by  some  manufacturing  chemists  to  obtain  nitric  acid. 
One  objection  to  this  salt  is  that  it  often  contains  much  common  salt.  Supposing 
it  pure,  it  yields  10  per  cent,  more  acid  for  a  given  weight  than  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa; but  the  residuum,  sulphate  of  soda,  is  less  valuable  than  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa.  The  latter  salt,  under  the  name  of  ml  enixum,  is  sold  to  the  alum  makers. 

M.  Mallett,  of  I'aris,  has  proposed  to  obtain  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  soda, 
by  distilling  it  with  dried  boracic  acid.  In  this  case,  biborate  of  soda  or  borax 
is  the  residue.  Another  method,  enij)loyed  by  Kuhlman,  is  to  expose  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  manganese  to  a  heat  of  about  450°  F.,  and  to 
pass  the  mixed  gases  which  escape  through  water.  Hyponitric  acid  and  oxygen 
are  disengaged,  which  become  nitric  acid  when  they  enter  the  water.  (See  Phann, 
Journ.  and  Trans.,  Oct.  1862,  p.  15;').) 

General  Frc/perliea  of  Nitric  Acid.    Nitric  acid,  so  called  from  nitre,  is  ft 
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liquid,  extremely  sour  and  corrosive.  It  was  discovered  by  Raymond  Lully,  in 
the  13th  century,  and  its  constituents  by  Cavendish,  in  1784.  When  perfectly 
pure,  it  is  colourless;  but,  as  usually  obtained,  it  has  a  straw  colour,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  hyponitric  acid.  The  concentrated  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
emits  wliite  fumes,  possessing  a  disagreeable  odour.  By  the  action  of  light  it 
undergoes  a  slight  decomposition,  and  becomes  yellow.  It  acts  powerfully  on 
animal  matter,  causing  its  decomposition.  On  the  living  fibre  it  operates  as  a 
strong  caustic.  It  stains  the  skin  and  most  animal  substances  of  an  indelible 
yellow  colour.  On  vegetable  fibre  it  acts  peculiarly,  abstracting  hydrogen  or 
water,  and  combining  with  its  remaining  elements.  When  diluted,  nitric  acid 
converts  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  oxalic,  malic,  and  carbonic 
acids.  The  general  character  of  its  action  is  to  impart  oxygen  to  other  bodies, 
which  it  is  enabled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  this  element 
which  it  contains  in  a  state  of  loose  combination.  It  acidifies  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  oxidizes  all  the  metals,  except  chromium,  tungsten,  columbium, 
cerium,  titanium,  osmium,  rhodium,  gold,  platinum,  and  iridium.  In  the  liquid 
state  it  always  contains  water,  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  in  that  state. 
It  combines  with  salifiable  bases  and  forms  nitrates.  When  mixed  with  muriatic 
acid,  mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a  liquid  is  formed,  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing gold,  called  nitromuriatic  acid  or  aquaregia.  (See  Acidum  Nilromuriaticum.) 

A  trace  of  nitric  acid  has  been  detected  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  said  to  be 
always  present  in  the  air  in  summer.  (Kletzinsky.) 

Tests.  Nitric  acid,  when  uncombined,  is  recognised  by  its  dissolving  copper 
with  the  production  of  red  vapours,  and  by  its  forming  nitre  when  saturated 
with  potassa.  When  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  it  is  detected  by  its  action  on 
gold-leaf,  after  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  evolution  of 
chlorine ;  or  it  may  be  discovered,  according  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  by  heating 
the  supposed  nitrate  in  a  test  tube  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  add- 
ing a  crystal  of  morphia.  If  nitric  acid  be  present,  it  will  be  set  free  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  reddened  by  the  morphia.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
brucia ;  as  also  by  commercial  strychnia,  on  account  of  its  containing  brucia. 
To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  arising  from  the  accidental  presence  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  employed,  the  operator  should  satisfy  himself,  by  a  separate 
experiment,  that  the  latter  acid  has  no  power  to  produce  the  characteristic 
colour  with  morphia.  Another  test  for  nitric  acid  is  to  add  pure  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  concentrated  liquid,  suspected  to  contain  it,  together  with  a  little  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  smallest  trace  of 
nitric  acid  afi^ords,  when  the  mixture  is  warmed,  a  pink-red  colour;  and,  if  it 
be  present  in  considerable  amount,  the  liquid  becomes  almost  black. 

The  most  common  impurities  in  nitric  acid  are  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine; 
the  former  derived  from  the  acid  used  in  the  process,  the  latter  from  common 
salt,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  impurity  in  nitre.  They  may  be  detected  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  separate  portions  of  the  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.  If  these  reagents  should  produce  a  precipitate,  the  chloride  will 
indicate  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitrate,  chlorine.  These  impurities  may  be 
separated  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  excess,  which  will  precipitate  them 
as  sulphate  and  cliloride  of  silver,  and  then  distilling  nearly  to  dryness  in  very 
clean  vcj^sels.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  got  rid  of  by  distilling  from  a 
fresh  portion  of  nitre.  The  chlorine  may  be  separated,  without  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  by  distilling  the  commercial  acid,  and  rejecting  the  first  eighth  or  fourth 
which  comes  over,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  acid,  and  reserving  that  which 
passes  subsequently,  which  is  absolutely  pure.  (Ch.  Barreswil.)  According  to 
M.  Lembert,  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce  sometimes  contains  iodine,  probably 
derived  from  the  native  nitrate  of  soda,  in  which  he  found  that  element    It  may 
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be  detected  by  saturating  the  suspected  acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali,  pooring 
in  a  little  clear  solntion  of  starch,  and  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  aoid. 
If  iodine  be  present,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  set  it  free,  and  the  starch  solution 
will  become  blue.  Another  test,  proposed  by  Mr.  Stein,  is  to  introduce  a  stick 
of  tin  into  the  suspected  acid,  and,  after  red  vapours  have  begun  to  escape,  to 
withdraw  the  raetal,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  agitate. 
If  iodine  be  present,  drops  of  sulphur  will  soon  separate,  coloured  more  or  less 
deeply  red  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  impurity.  These  impurities,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  medical  properties  of  the  acid. 

As  a  nitric  acid  below  the  standard  strength  is  necessarily  employed  in  many 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  operations,  it  often  becomes  important  to  know 
the  proportion  of  dry  acid,  and  of  acid  of  the  strength  of  15,  contained  in  an 
acid  of  any  given  specific  gravity.  The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Ure,  gives  information  on  these  points. 

Table  shotaing  the  Quantity  of  Hydrated  Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1-5),  and  of  Dry 
Nitric  Acid,  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  Acid  at  Different  Densities. 
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1 
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<^'on  .    The  composition  of  the  officinal  acid  of  the  density  1-42  has 

alretid  ven.    It  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr. 

15.  Aiiii}druu8  nitric  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  14,  and  five  o(is.  of 
oxygen  40  =  54;  or,  in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  two  and  a  half 
rolumes  of  oxygen,  supposed  to  be  condensed,  to  form  nitric  acid  vapour,  into 
one  volume.  In  1849,  the  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  M.  Deville,  of  Be- 
Ban^on,  of  the  means  of  isolating  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  the  method  pursued 
was  to  pass  perfectly  dry  chlorine  over  nitrate  of  silver.  The  anhvdrous  acid  is 
in  the  form  of  colourless,  brilliant,  limpid  crystals,  which  melt  at'  85®  and  boil 
tt  1 1 3®.  In  contact  with  water,  they  form  a  colonrless  solution  with  evolution  of 
iwat,  without  the  disengagement  of  gas.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mars,  1849,  p.  207.) 
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Medt»al  Properties.  Nitric  acid  is  tonic  and  antiseptic.  Largely  diluted 
with  water,  it  forms  a  good  acid  drink  in  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  praised  as 
an  antiperiodic  in  intermittent  fever  by  Dr.  Geo.  Mendenhall  and  Dr.  E.  T. 
Bailey,  of  Indiana,  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  eight  drops  once  in  six  hours, 
without  regard  to  intermissions  or  exacerbations.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med, 
Sci.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  581.)  According  to  Dr.  Arnoldi,  of  Montreal,  nitric  acid,  added 
to  water  so  as  to  give  it  the  acidity  of  lemon-juice,  and  sweetened,  is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  in  hooping-cough ;  and  his  report  of  its  value  was  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Geo.  D.  Gibbs,  in  his  treatise  on  hooping-cough,  published  in  London  in  1854, 
The  dose  for  a  child  one  year  old  is  a  dessertspoonful  every  hour;  for  an  adult, 
a  tumblerful  during  the  day.  To  save  the  teeth,  the  mouth  should  be  washed 
after  each  dose.  In  syphilis,  and  in  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  India,  this  acid  was 
highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Scott,  formerly  of  Bombay.  It  has  occasionally  excited 
ptyalism.  It  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  but,  in  worn-oiat 
constitutions,  is  often  an  excellent  adjuvant,  either  to  prepare  the  system  for  the 
use  of  mercury,  or  to  lessen  the  efi'ects  of  that  metal  on  the  economy.  As  nitric 
acid  dissolves  both  uric  acid  and  the  phosphates,  it  was  supposed  to  be  appli- 
cable to  those  cases  of  gravel  in  which  the  uric  acid  and  the  phosphates  are 
mixed ;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  its  efficacy  in  such  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  sabulous  deposit  depends  upon  certain  states  of  disordered  diges- 
tion, this  acid  may  prove  serviceable  by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  minims  in  three  fluidounces  or  more  of  water, 
given  three,  or  four  times  a  day.  .The  diluted  acid  is  more  convenient  for  pre- 
scribing. (See  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum.) 

Externally,  nitric  acid  has  been  used  with  advantage  as  a  lotion  to  ulcers,  of 
the  strength  of  about  twelve  minims  to  the  pint  of  water.  This  practice  origi- 
nated with  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  those  ulcers  which 
are  superficial  and  not  disposed  to  cicatrize.  It  is  also  useful  in  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  and  gums  as  a  gargle,  made  by  adding  about  sixty  drops  of  the  acid 
to  a  pint  of  water.  In  sloughing  phagedajna,  strong  nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies,  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  tied  round  a  small  stick,  or  by  the 
use  of  a  glass  brush.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  lint  is  soaked  with  the  strong  acid, 
and  pressed  into  the  sore,  being  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours.  In  can- 
crum  oris  concentrated  nitric  acid,  freely  applied,  is  one  of  the  best  local  remedies 
that  can  be  employed  for  arresting  the  phagedenic  ulceration,  and  disposing  the 
sore  to  heal.  The  strong  acid  also  has  been  found  very  useful  as  an  escharotic,  in 
the  local  treatment  of  hemorrhoids  and  of  prolapsus  ani,  by  Dr.  W.  Cooke,  Mr. 
H.  Lee,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  London.  For  information  as  to  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  acid,  the  instruments  employed,  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Ranking^s  Abstract  (Am.  ed.,  No.  20,  p.  143,  and  No. 
23,  p.  158). 

Nitric  acid,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  considered  useful  for  destroying  conta- 
gion, and  hence  has  been  employed  for  purifying  jails,  hospitals,  ships,  and  other 
infected  places.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  extemporaneous  decomposition  of 
nitre  by  sulphuric  acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre  is  put  into  a  saucer, 
which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  dish  containing  heated  sand.  On  the  nitre  two 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then  poured,  and  the  nitric  acid  fumes  are  imme- 
diately disengaged.  The  quantities  just  indicated  are  considered  sufficient  for 
disinfecting  a  cubic  space  of  ten  feet.  Fumigation  in  this  manner  was  first  in- 
troduced by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  who  received  from 
the  British  Parliament,  for  its  discovery,  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds.  But 
nitric  acid,  as  a  disinfectant,  is  not  comparable  to  chlorine;  and,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  chlorinated  lime  and  the  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  as  disinfecting 
agents,  this  gas  has  been  brought  into  so  manageable  a  form,  that  its  use  has 
entirely  superseded  that  of  nitric  acid  vapour.  (See  Calx  Chlorinda  Q.nd  Liquor 
Sodae  Chlorinatae.) 
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Properties  as  a  Poison.  Nitric  acid,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  one  of  the 
mineral  poisons  most  frequently  taken  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction,  im- 
mediately after  swallowing  it,  there  are  produced  burning  heat  in  the  mouth* 
(Esophagus,  and  stomach,  acute  pain,  disengagement  of  gas,  abundant  eructa- 
tions, nausea,  and  hiccough.  These  effects  are  soon  followed  by  repeated  and 
excessive  vomiting  of  matter  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  tumefaction  of 
the  abdomen  with  exquisite  tenderness,  a  feeling  of  coldness  on  the  surface,  hor- 
ripilations, icy  coldness  of  the  extremities,  small  depressed  pulse,  horrible  anx- 
ieties, continual  tossings  and  contortions,  and  extreme  thirst.  The  breath  becomes 
extremely  fetid,  and  the  countenance  exhibits  a  complete  picture  of  suffering. 
The  cases  are  almost  always  fatal.  The  best  remedies  are  repeated  dbses  of  mag- 
nesia as  an  antidote,  mucilaginous  drinks  in  large  quantities,  olive  or  almond  oil 
in  very  large  doses,  emollient  fomentations,  and  clysters.  Until  magnesia  can  be 
obtained,  an  immediate  resort  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  large  amount  will  be  proper. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  the  preparation  of  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum,  U.  S.; 
Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum;  Antiraonii  Oxidum,  U.  S.;  Bismuthi  Subcarbo- 
nas,  U.  S.;  Cadmii  Sulphas,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Chloridum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Oxidum  Mag- 
neticum,  Br.;  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum;  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi,  Br.; 
Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Ferri  Tersulphatis,  U.  S.;  Tinctura 
Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  S.;  Zinci  Chloridum,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum ;  Acidum  Nitro-hydrochloricum  Dilu- 
tum, Br.;  Acidum  Nitromnriaticum,  U.  S.;  Acidum  Nitromuriaticura  Dilutum, 
U.S.;  Argenti  Nitras;  Bismuthi  Subnitras,  U.S.;  Bismuthum  Album,  ^r.; 
Liquor  Ferri  Nitratis,  tl.  S.;  Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis, 5r./  Liquor  Hydrargyri 
'S'MT&iis,  U.  S. ;  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidus,  5r./  Spiritus  JEtheris  Ni- 
irosi,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.  B. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORICUM  GLACIALE.   U.S. 
Glacial  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Phosphoric  acid,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  phosphorus 
and  five  eqs.  of  oxygen,  POj^,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  direct  union  of 
its  constituents,  which  takes  place  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  perfectly  dry 
oxygen  gas.  Thus  procured,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous  powder,  ex- 
tremely deliquescent,  volatilizable  at  a  red  heat,  and  assuming,  when  it  cools 
after  fusion,  a  vitreous  appearance.  It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Graham  that 
this  acid  is  capable  of  assuming  three  isomeric  conditions,  each  cliaracterized 
by  peculiar  properties,  and  essentially  distinguished  by  their  relations  to  bases, 
water  being  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  a  base.  These  are  most  con- 
veniently designated  as  monoba.nc,  bibasic,  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acids,  the 
first  uniting  with  one  eq.  of  base,  the  second  with  two  eqs.,  and  the  third  with 
three.  Obtained  in  any  other  way  than  as  above  stated,  they  arc  always  com- 
bined with  water,  the  monobasic  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  water, 
IIO.POj,  the  bibanic  of  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  2H0,IH\,  the 
tribasic  of  one  to  three,  SHO.PO^.  When  uniting  with  other  bases  than  water, 
the  same  relation  of  equivalents  is  observed,  the  monobasic  combining  with 
only  one  eq.,  giving  up  its  eq.  of  water,  the  bibasic  with  one  or  two  eqs.  accord- 
ing as  it  retains  one  or  gives  up  both  its  e(is.  of  water,  the  tribasic  with  one, 
iwo,  or  three  eqs.,  according  to  the  number  of  eqs.  of  water  it  abandons;  in 
other  words,  the  eqs.  of  water  being  replaced  by  as  many  eqs.  of  base ;  so  that 
;he  acid  always  has  its  characteristic  complement  of  bjisic  eqs.,  water  being 
ronnted  among  them.  Other  names  had  been  given  to  these  acids  !)efore  their 
)»p(Miliiir  chanw'ter  was  developed  ;  the  common  and  best  known  form  of  the 
%cid  being  called  simply  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  the  tribasic;  another,  Irom 
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heat  Veing  nsed  in  its  production,  pyrophosphoric,  which  is  the  bibasic ;  and 
the  third  metaphosphoric  acid,  which  is  monobaaic.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
either  of  the  three  acids,  heated  so  long  as  water  escapes,  yields  the  monobasic 
or  metaphosphoric  acid;  and  as,  upon  cooling,  it  becomes  a  transparent  ice- 
like solid,  it  has  received  in  this  state  the  name  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 
>€onversely,  this  monobasic  acid  is  slowly  transformed,  in  aqueous  solution,  and 
more  rapidly  if  the  solution  is  heated,  into  the  bibasic  and  tribasic  forms.  Mr. 
Maisch  has  ascertained  that  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  solution  of  the  monobasic 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  causes  the  change  from  the  monobasic  to  the  tribasic 
form,  or  that  of  common  phosphoric  acid,  without  undergoing  any  observable 
change  itself,  and  without  the  intermediate  production  of  the  bibasic.  (^7?i.  J. 
of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1861,  p.  387.) 

The  three  forms  of  acid  are  distinguishable  by  peculiar  reactions.  Thus,  the 
monobasic  is  characterized  by  coagulating  albumen,  and  giving  white  gelatinous 
uncrystallizable  precipitates  with  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  lime,  and  silver; 
the  bibasic  does  not  coagulate  albumen,  and,  though  it  causes  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver,  must  first  be  neutralized;  the  tribasic  does  not  co- 
agulate albumen,  and  until  neutralized  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver; 
but  after  neutralization  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver. 
The  two  latter  forms  of  the  acid  will  be  considered  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work  under  appropriate  heads.  Our  attention  will  at  present  be  confined  to  the 
monobasic  acid,  which  is  the  glacial  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Glacial  Puosphoric  Acid.  U.  S.  Metaphosphoric  Acid.  Monobasic  Phos- 
phoric Acid.  Monohydrated  Phosphoric  Acid.  Phosphate  of  Water.  This  ia 
most  advantageously  obtained  from  calcined  bones,  by  first  treating  them  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  produces  an  insoluble  sulphate  and  soluble  superphosphate 
of  lime ;  then  dissolving  out  the  latter  salt,  and  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  generates  phosphate  of  ammonia  in  solution;  and,  finally,  ob- 
taining the  phosphate  of  ammonia  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  then  igniting 
it  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  ammonia  and  all  the  water  except  one  eq.  for  each 
eq.  of  the  acid  are  driven  off,  and  the  glacial  acid  remains. 
.  Properties.  Thus  procured,  glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
transparent,  fusible  solid,  inodorous  and  sour  to  the  taste,  slowly  deliquescent, 
slowly  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  Its  formula  is  HOjPO^,  and 
it  contains  11*2  per  cent,  of  water.  As  already  stated,  it  is  characterized  by  pro- 
ducing white  gelatinous  precipitates  with  albumen,  and  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
lime,  baryta,  and  silver;  and  the  precipitate  produced  with  the  chloride  of  barium 
is  readily  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  acid.  This  is  the  form  of  the  acid  which 
results  when  the  anhydrous  acid,  produced  by  burning  phosphorus  in  dry  oxygen 
gas,  is  introduced  into  water. 

Impurities.  Glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  seldom  prepared  in  this  country.  That 
found  in  our  shops  is  almost  all  imported,  and  chiefly  from  Germany.  It  is  often 
more  or  less  impure,  containing  most  frequently,  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Maisch,  silica,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated from  a  neutralized  solution  of  the  acid  by  ammonia.  In  one  instance 
8  per  cent,  of  these  impurities  was  found;  but  in  some  others  little  or  none. 
Mr.  Maisch  never  found  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  rarely;  and. 
though  the  presence  of  ammonia  might  be  suspected  from  the  source  whence  the 
acid  is  obtained,  he  did  not  detect  it.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1860,  p.  194.) 
In  consequence  of  its  deliquescence  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the 
monobasic  acid  passes  into  the  state  of  the  tribasic.  This  is  detected,  if  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  by  giving  a  yellowish  colour  to  the  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  acid,  in  aqueous  solution,  should 
yield  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  showing  the  absence  of  metals; 
should  cause  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
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acid;  and,  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  should  canse  only  a  slight  turbidness, 
proving  the  almost  total  absence  of  earthy  salts.  Should  the  presence  of  arsenic 
be  ascertained  by  the  tests  for  that  metal,  it  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with 
muriatic  acid,  so  as  to  convert  the  arsenic  into  its  very  volatile  chloride,  which 
would 'escape  with  the  vapours  of  the  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  Uses.  Glacial  phosphoric  acid  is  seldom  if  ever  used  medicinally  in 
reference  to  its  influence  on  the  system,  though  probably  capable  of  producing 
all  the  effects  for  which  the  officinal  diluted  acid  is  employed.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Materia  Medica  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  as  affording  a  convenient  method 
of  preparing  the  medicinal  acid.  It  may  also  be  used  in  prescriptions  with  the 
insoluble  phosphates  to  render  them  soluble  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach,  and 
thereby  favour  their  entrance  into  the  circulation.  Thirty-eight  and  a  half  grains, 
dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  form  a  solution  about  equal  in  strength  to  the 
oflBcinal  U.  S.  diluted  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum,  U.  S.  B. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  U.S.,  Br, 
Salphuric  Acid, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  1-843.  U.  S.  Monohydrated  Sulphuric 
Acid,  HO.SO  .  Sp.gr.  1846.  Br. 

Oil  of  Titriol,  Vitriolic  acid ;  Acide  sulfurique,  Fr.;  Vitriolol,  Schwefelsjiure,  Germ.;  AcidQ 
solforico,  ItuL;  Acido  sulfurico,  S/>an. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia, as  an  article  to  be  obtained  from  the  wholesale  manufacturer.  Provision, 
however,  is  made  that  it  shall  be  free  from  all  odorous  substances,  and  all  me- 
tallic and  other  non-volatile  impurities.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  admits  only 
the  purified  acid  in  its  Materia  Medica,  giving  a  process  for  its  preparation 
from  the  commercial  acid,  which  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  that  work,  with 
the  name  of  Sulphuric  Acid  of  Commerce,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  one  of  the  arti- 
cles employed  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

Preparation.  Sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  burning  sulphur,  mixed  with  one- 
eighth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  over  a  stratum  of  water  contained  in  a  chamber 
lined  with  sheet-lead.  If  the  sulphur  were  burned  by  itself,  the  product  would 
be  sulphurous  acid,  which  contains  only  two-thirds  as  much  oxygen  as  sulphuric 
acid.  The  object  of  the  nitre  is  to  furnish,  by  its  decomposition,  the  requisite 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen.  To  understand  the  process,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  nitric  acid  contains  five,  sulphuric  acid  three,  sulphurous  acid 
two,  nitric  oxide  two,  nitrous  acid  three,  and  hyponitric  acid  four  equivalents 
of  oxygen,  combined  with  one  eq.  of  their  several  radicals.  One  eq.  of  sulphur 
decomposes  one  eq.  of  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  becomes  one  eq.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  combines  with  the  potassa  of  the  nitre  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  nitric  acid,  by  furnishing  three  eqs.  of  oxygen  to  form 
the  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  one  eq.  of  nitric  oxide,  which  is  evolved. 
This  gas,  by  combining  with  two  eqs.  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  immediately  be- 
lomes  hyponitric  acid  vapour,  which  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  leaden  cham- 
ber. Whiln  these  changes  are  taking  place,  the  remainder  of  the  sulphur  is  un- 
der iibustion,  and  filling  the  chamber  with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  One  eq. 
of  11^  ^  (!  acid  vapour,  and  one  eq.  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  being  thus  inter- 
•nagied  in  the  chamber,  react  on  each  other,  by  the  aid  of  moisture,  so  as  to 
ftmn  «  crystalline  compound,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  eq. 
of  nitrous  acid,  united  with  a  portion  of  water.  This  cora|)ound  falls  into  the 
water  of  the  chamber,  and  is  instantly  decomposed.  The  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
ID  the  water,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  resolved,  at  the  moment  of  its  extrication,  into 
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hypoi  Uric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  escapes  with  effervescence.  The  hyponitric  acid 
thus  bet  free,  and  that  reproduced  by  the  nitric  oxide  uniting  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  again  react  with  sulphurous  acid  and  humidity,  and  give  rise  to  a 
second  portion  of  the  crystalline  compound,  which  undergoes  the  same  changes 
as  the  first.  Thus,  the  nitric  oxide  performs  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  of  the  chamber  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  converting  the  latter  into  sulphu- 
ric acid.  The  residue  of  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  and  nitre,  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  potassa,  is  sold  to  the  alum  makers. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  The  leaden  chambers  vary  in  size,  but  are 
generally  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  feet  square,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  high. 
The  floor  is  slightly  inclined  to  facilitate  the  dra,>ving  off  of  the  acid,  and  covered 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  water.  There  are  several  modes  of  burning 
the  mixtufe  of  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  otherwise  conducting  the  process.  That 
pursued  in  France  is  as  follows.  Near  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  and 
about  a  foot  from  its  bottom,  a  cast-iron  tray  is  placed  over  a  furnace,  resting 
on  the  ground,  its  mouth  opening  externally,  and  its  chimney  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  chamber.  On  this  tray  the  mixture  is  placed,  being  intro- 
duced by  a  square  opening,  which  may  be  shut  by  means  of  a  sliding  door, 
and  the  lower  side  of  which  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  tray.  The  door 
being  shut,  the  fire  is  gradually  raised  in  the  furnace,  whereby  the  sulphur  is 
inflamed,  and  the  products  already  spoken  of  are  generated.  When  the  com- 
bustion is  over,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  removed.  A 
fresh  portion  of  the  mixture  is  then  placed  on  the  tray,  and  the  air  of  the  cham- 
ber is  renewed  by  opening  a  door  and  valve  situated  at  its  opposite  side.  Next, 
the  several  openings  are  closed,  and  the  fire  is  renewed.  These  operations  aro 
repeated,  with  fresh  portions  of  the  mixture,  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1-5.  It  is  then  drawn 
oflf  and  transferred  to  leaden  boilers,  where  it  is  boiled  down  to  the  sp.  gr.  1-7. 
At  this  density  it  begins  to  act  on  lead,  and  its  further  concentration  must  be 
conducted  in  large  glass  or  platinum  retorts,  where  it  is  evaporated  as  long  as 
water  distils  over.  This  water  is  slightly  acid,  and  is  thrown  back  into  the  cham- 
ber. When  the  acid  is  fully  concentrated,  grayish-white  vapours  arise,  which 
indicate  the  completion  of  the  process.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  demijohns  of  green  glass,  called  carboys,  which,  for  greater  secu- 
rity, are  surrounded  with  straw  or  wicker-work,  and  packed  in  square  boxes, 
enclosing  all  the  carboy  except  the  neck. 

As,  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitre  is  the  most  expensive  mate- 
rial, many  plans  have  been  resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  necessary  hyponitric  acid 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  One  plan  is  to  procure  it  by  treating  molasses  or  starch  with 
common  nitric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  manufacturer  obtains  oxalic  acid  as  a 
collateral  product,  which  serves  to  diminish  the  expense.  Sometimes  nitrate  of 
soda  is  substituted  for  nitre.  The  advantages  of  the  former  salt  are  its  greater 
cheapness,  and  its  larger  proportional  amount  of  nitric  acid.  Another  method, 
sometimes  practised,  consists  in  filling  the  leaden  chamber  with  sulphurous  acid 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and  afterwards  admitting  into  it  hyponitric  acid 
and  steam.  The  acid  is  generated  from  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with  nitre 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  placed  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  burning  sulphur  in  the  sulphur 
furnace,  where  th^  draught  conducts  the  hyponitric  acid  fumes  into  the  chamber. 
As,  under* these  circumstances,  sulphurous  and  hyponitric  acids  and  aqueous 
vapour  are  mingled  in  the  chamber,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  generating 
the  crystalline  compound,  already  alluded  to,  are  present.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of 
England,  obtained  a  patent  in  Dec.  1852  for  the  use  of  ozonized  air,*  produced 

*  Ozonized  air  is  air  having  its  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  state,  which  Scli'onbein,  wlio  first 
remarked  it,  attributed  to  the  union  with  the  oxygen  of  a  peculiar  form  of  matter,  which 
he  called  ozone,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying,  to  have  a  smell.    It  is  nov/  a<' mitt  3d  that 
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either  by  electricity,  or  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus,  ia  order  to  caese 
the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  requisite  oxygen,  in  the  leaden  chambei, 
without  the  use  of  nitre,  {Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  March,  1853.) 

The  process  for  making  sulphuric  acid  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  with 
nitre  was  first  mentioned  by  Leraery,  and  afterwards  put  in  practice  by  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  of  the  name  of  Ward.  As  practised  by  him,  the  combustion  was 
conducted  in  very  large  glass  vessels.  About  the  year  1746,  the  great  improve- 
ment of  leaden  chambers  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham,  where 
the  first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  erected.  In  consequence  of  this  improvement, 
the  acid  immediately  fell  to  one-fourth  of  its  former  price. 

What  is  said  above  relates  to  the  mode  of  preparing  common  sulphuric  acid; 
but  tliere  is  another  kind,  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the  name  of 
the  faming  sulphuric  acid  of  Nord/iausen,  so  called  from  its  properties,  and 
a  place  in  Saxony  where  it  is  largely  manufactured.  This  acid  is  obtained  by 
distilling  dried  sulphate  of  iron  in  large  stoneware  retorts,  heated  to  redness, 
and  connected  with  receivers  of  glass  or  stoneware.  The  acid  distils  over,  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  left  in  the  form  of  colcotkar  or  polishing  rouge,  a  mate- 
rial employed  for  polishing  metals,  particularly  gold  and  silver.  According  to 
A.  Vogel,  jun.,  a  better  polishing  rouge  for  fine  work  is  made  by  calcining 
oxalate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  {Cheni.  Gaz.,  Nov.  1,  1854,  p.  410.) 

Properties.  Sulphuric  acid  (sulphate  of  water),  commonly  called  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  a  dense,  colourless,  inodorous  liquid,  of  an  oleaginous  appearance, 
amd  strongly  corrosive.  On  living  tissues  it  acts  as  a  powerful  caustic.  In  the 
liquid  form,  it  contains  water,  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  in  that  form. 
When  pure,  and  as  highly  concentrated  as  possible,  as  manufactured  in  leaden 
chambers,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1  845  (1"8485,  Ure),  a  fluidounce  weighing  a  small  fraction 
over  14  drachms.  When  of  this  sp.  gr.,  it  contains  about  18  percent,  of  water.  If 
its  density  exceed  this,  the  presence  of  sulphate  of«lead,  or  other  impurity  may 
be  inferred.  The  commercial  acid  is  seldom  of  full  strength.  According  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  it  has  generally  the  sp.  gr.  18433,  and  contains  22  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  strong  acid  boils  at  620°,  and  freezes  at  15°  below  zero.  When  diluted, 
ita  boiling  point  is  lowered.  When  of  the  sp.  gV.  1T8,  it  deposits  crystals  of 
the  biliydrated  acid  at  about  28°,  and  hence  it  is  hazardous  for  manufacturers 
to  keep  an  acid  of  that  strength  in  glass  vessels  in  cold  weather,  as  they  are 
liable  to  burst.  With  salifiable  bases  it  forms  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  called 
Bulpliates.  It  acts  powerfully  on  organic  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
depriving  them  of  the  elements  of  water,  developing  charcoal,  and  turning  them 
black.    A  small  piece  of  cork  or  wood,  dropped  into  the  acid,  will  on  this  prin- 

the  state  of  oxygen  referred  to  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  presence  of  any  form  of  matter, 
either  Bimple  or  compound;  and  hence  the  term  ozone  should  be  abandoned,  retaining 
onljr  the  term  oxonization  to  express  the  means  by  which  oxypen  is  brought  into  the  new 
BtAt«.  Oxygon  may  be  ozonized  by  electrical,  chemical,  and  galvanic  agency,  and  is  alwaya 
the  .".'ime  in  the  ozonized  state,  by  whatever  moans  generated.  Thus,  the  oxygen  in  air 
may  b»'  ozonized  by  parsing  repeated  electrical  discharges  through  it,  or  by  the  slow  com- 
bustinn  of  phosphonr-*  in  it  n,,,\  f),<.  --v,  .ren  in  water,  l)y  electrolysis.  Even  dry  oxygen 
Way  bo  ozonized  by  .(1  electrical  sparks,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the 

change  does  not  df|>  i  matter,  simple  or  compound.    Oxygen  has  never 

been  fully  ozoni/-  I  ;  i-,  »hown  by  iho  delicate  test  of  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  with 
Btarch,  which  al-  :].<•  ozonized  oxygen  only.     Thus,  the  oxygen,  obtained  by  electro- 

lysis, contains  <  i  ,'li  part  of  its  weight  in  the  oxonize<l  slate.    Ozonized  oxygen  has 

chemical  propen  i  '  :  «;nt  from  those  of  ordinary  oxygen.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  pure 
water  It  hri-  ,  i  ,m  ir  stnell  like  that  produced  by  repeated  discharges  of  electricity. 
Its  o\    1         -  1  ^  t  ir  ^Ti'iittT  than  that  of  ordinary  oxygen  ;   and  tliis  forms  its  most 

markLJ  .:  .  I  r,     IJy  many  agencies  it  i"  .!.•.'..>; '..i    .,Md  brought  •  -  •' I'-^n 

ofordinar>  It  is  not  known  in  what  t;  •  of  oxyg"  ;  n- 

•ista.     rii.  .gnise  tl,.-  ^j.-n.-ral  fact  tli  .  mcnt  may  .  iit 

Ehysical  and  clieiwical  stir  I  these  allotrupic  states.  Accordingly,  gsgiuied oxygen 

I  an  allotropio  state  of  ti;  .i. 
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ciple  /ender  it  of  a  dark  colour.  It  absorbs  water  with  avidity,  and  is  used  as 
a  desiccating  agent.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Professors  W.  B.  and  R.  E. 
Rogers  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  94  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  fact 
having  an  important  bearing  on  analytic  operations.  When  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  it  ought  to  remain  limpid ;  and,  when  heated  sufficiently  in  a  pla- 
tinum spoon,  the  fixed  residue  should  not  exceed  one  part  in  400  of  the  acid 
employed.  When  present  in  small  quantity  in  solution,  it  is  detected  uner- 
ringly by  chloride  of  barium,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  most  usual  impurities  in  it  are  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  lead  ;  the 
former  derived  from  the  residue  of  the  process,  the  latter  from  the  leaden  boilers 
in  which  the  acid  is  concentrated.  Occasionally  nitre  is  added  to  render  dark 
samples  of  acid  colourless.  This  addition  gives  rise  to  the  impurity  of  sulphate 
of  potassa.  These  impurities  often  amount  to  3  or  4  per  cent.  The  commercial 
acid  cannot  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  pure ;  but,  when  properly  manufac- 
tured, it  should  not  contain  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  of  impurity. 
The  fixed  impurities  are  discoverable  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  acid,  when 
they  will  remain.  If  sulphate  of  lead  be  present,  the  acid  will  become  turbid 
on  dilution  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This  impurity  is  not  detected  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  unless  the  sulphuric  acid  be  saturated  with  an  alkali.  If 
only  a  scanty  rauddiness  arises,  the  acid  is  of  good  commercial  quality. 

Other  impurities  occur  in  the  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  Hyponitric  acid  ia 
ialways  present  in  greater  or  less  amount.  It  may  be  detected  by  gently  pouring 
a  solution  of  green  vitriol  over  the  commercial  acid  in  a  tube,  when  the  solution, 
at  the  line  of  contact,  will  acquire  a  deep-red  colour,  due  to  the  sesquioxidation 
of  the  iron  by  the  hyponitric  acid.  Another  method  is  to  pass  into  tincture  of 
guaiac  the  gases  proceeding  from  the  suspected  acid  heated  with  iron  filings.  If 
hyponitric  acid  is  present  the  tincture  becomes  blue.  The  commercial  acid,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  rejected,  unless  the  test  shows  the  presence  of  hyponitric  acid  in 
unusual  quantity.  Hyponitric  acid  is  an  injurious  impurity  when  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
hyponitric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  To  remove  this  impurity  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Wackenroder,  before  distilling  it,  to  heat  the  acid  with  a  little  sugar. 
This  and  the  hyponitric  acid  mutually  decompose  each  other,  and  the  products 
are  dissipated  by  heat.  For  the  removal  of  the  nitrogen  acids  generally,  Dr.  J. 
Lowe  recommends  the  addition,  to  the  heated  sulphuric  acid,  of  small  portions 
of  dry  oxalic  acid,  so  long  as  it  exhibits  a  yellow  tinge.  The  oxalic  acid  is  de- 
composed into  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  the  latter  of  which,  in  becoming  carbonic 
acid,  deoxidizes  and  destroys  the  nitrogen  acids.  A  slight  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
produces  no  harm;  as  it  is  immediately  decomposed.  The  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia provides,  in  its  process  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  acid,  for  getting  rid 
of  these  acids  by  distillation  with  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When  sulphate 
of  potassa  is  fraudulently  introduced  into  the  acid  to  increase  its  density,  it  may  be 
detected  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  heating  to  redness  in  a  crucible ; 
when  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  expelled,  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  left. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  present  in  sulphuric  acid.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  Sicilian  sulphur,  some  English  manufacturers  have  employed  iron  pyrites  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessary  sulphurous  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  As  the  pyrites  usually  contains  arsenic,  it  happens  that  the  sulphurous 
acid  fumes  are  accompanied  by  this  metal,  and  thus  the  sulphuric  acid  becomes 
contaminated.  From  22  to  35  grains  of  arsenious  acid  have  been  found  in  20 
fluidounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  English  manufacture,  by  Dr.  G.  O,  Rees  and  Mr. 
Watson,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  by  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  of  South  Wales.  To 
detect  this  impurity,  the  acid,  previously  diluted  with  five  or  six  measures  of  dis- 
tilled water,  must  be  examined  by  Marsh's  test.  (See  Acidum  Arseniosum. )  To 
separate  the  arsenious  acid,  Dr.  J.  Lowe  recommends  that  the  concentraied  6ul« 
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phnric  acid  should  be  gently  heated  in  a  flat  dish,  in  a  place  where  the  fumes  may  b* 
carried  off,  and  then  treated  with  small  quantities  of  finely  powdered  chloride  ol 
sodium,  constantly  stirred  in  with  a  glass  rod.  By  the  reaction  between  the  arse- 
nious  acid  and  disengaged  muriatic  acid,  terchloride  of  arsenic  is  formed,  which, 
being  volatile,  is  separated  by  the  heat.  The  heat  is  afterwards  continued,  to  expel 
the  excess  of  muriatic  acid.  This  mode  of  purification  introduces  into  the  oil  of 
Yitriol  a  little  sulphate  of  soda.  Buchner  proposes  a  similar  process;  instead  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  employing  muriatic  acid,  or  a  stream  of  the  acid  gas.  This 
plan  does  not  introduce  sulpliate  of  soda  into  the  acid;  but  is  less  convenient 
than  that  of  Lowe,  and,  when  the  aqueous  muriatic  acid  is  used,  tends  to  weaken 
the  oil  of  vitriol  by  introducing  water.  p]xperience,  however,  has  shown  that 
neither  plan  can  be  entirely  relied  on.  An  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  arsenic.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan. 
1860,  p.  85  )  The  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  in  the  U.  States,  being  usually 
made  from  Sicilian  sulphur,  seldom  contains  arsenic.  Dupasquier  states  that  tin 
is  sometimes  present  in  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  the  solderings 
of  the  leaden  ciiarabers.  It  may  be  discovered  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
precipitates  sulphuret  of  tin,  convertible  by  nitric  acid  into  the  white  insoluble 
deutoxide  of  tin.  Should  the  precipitate  be  the  mixed  sulphurets  of  arsenic  and 
tin,  the  former  would  be  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  arsenic  acid  and  dissolved, 
and  the  latter  into  insoluble  deutoxide  and  left. 

As  sulphuric  acid  is  often  under  the  standard  strength,  it  becomes  important 
to  know  how  much  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  standard  specific  gravity  and 
of  dry  acid  is  contained  in  an  acid  of  any  given  density.  The  following  table, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  lire,  gives  this  information. 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Hydrated  Sulphuric  Acid  of  Sp.  Or.  1-8485,  and 
of  Dry  Acid,  in  100  parts  of  Dilute  Acid  at  Different  Densities. 
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The  only  way  to  obtain  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  by  distillation.  Owing  to  the 
high  boiling  point  of  this  acid,  the  operation  is  rather  precarious,  in  consequence 
of  the  danger  of  the  fracture  of  the  retort  from  the  sudden  concussions  to  which 
the  boiling  acid  gives  rise.  Dr.  Ure  recommends  that  a  retort  of  the  capacity 
of  from  two  to  four  quarts  be  used  in  distilling  a  pint  of  acid.  This  is  connected, 
by  means  of  a  wide  glass  tube  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  a  receiver  surrounded 
with  cold  water.  All  the  vessels  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  no  luting  employed. 
The  retort  is  then  gradually  heated  by  a  small  furnace  of  charcoal,  or,  what  is 
better,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  the  retort  being  buried  in  the  sand  up  to  the 
neck.  It  is  useful  to  put  into  the  retort  a  few  sharp-pointed  pieces  of  glass,  or 
slips  of  platinum  foil,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  shocks  produced  by  the 
acid  vapour.  The  distilled  product  ought  not  to  be  collected  until  a  dense  gray- 
ish-white vapour  is  generated,  the  appearance  of  which  is  a  sign  that  the  pure 
concentrated  acid  is  coming  over.  If  this  vapour  should  not  immediately  appear, 
it  shows  that  the  acid  subjected  to  distillation  is  not  of  full  strength ;  and  the 
distilled  product,  until  this  point  is  attained,  will  be  an  acid  water.  In  the  dis- 
tillation of  sulphuric  acid,  M.  Lembertuses  fragments  of  the  mineral  called  quartz- 
ite,  instead  of  pieces  of  glass  or  platinum  foil.  After  a  time  the  fragments  get 
worn,  and  must  be  changed. 

The  following  process  for  purifying  the  acid  is  given  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. "Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  of  Commerce  twelve  fluidounces ;  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  in  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Having  added 
the  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  the  Sulphutic  Acid,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a 
plain  retort  with  a  few  slips  of  platinum  foil,  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  retort  with  a  sheet-iron  hood,  and  distil  over  one-tenth  of  the  acid  into  a 
flask.  Remove  this  flask,  and  reject  its  contents ;  and,  having  applied  a  fresh 
flask,  continue  the  distillation  till  only  a  fluidounce  of  liquid  remains  behind. 
Preserve  the  product  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

Composition.  The  hydrated  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1'845  (1*846,  5r.,  1'8485,  Ure) 
consists  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid  40,  and  one  eq.  of  water  9  =  49.  As  the  water  acts 
the  part  of  a  base,  the  proper  name  of  it  is  sulphate  of  water,  its  formula  being 
HO.SO,.  The  dry  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphur  16,  and  three  eqs.  of  oxygen 
24  =  40.  The  ordinary  commercial  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-8433)  consists,  according  to 
Phillips,  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid,  and  one  and  a  quarter  eqs.  of  water.  The  hydrated 
acid  of  Nordhausen  has  a  density  as  high  as  1-89  or  1*9,  and  consists  of  two  eqs. 
of  dry  acid,  and  one  eq.  of  water  (HO,2S03).  This  acid  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  indigo  for  dyeing  the  Saxon  blue.  When  heated  gently 
in  a  retort,  connected  with  a  dry  and  refrigerated  receiver,  dry  or  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  distils  over,  and  the  common  monohydrated  acid  remains  behind. 
In  performing  this  operation,  much  difficulty  from  concussion  is  avoided,  and  the 
product  of  dry  acid  increased,  by  introducing  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  into  the 
retort.  The  dry  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  phosphoric  acid 
on  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  Ch.  Barreswil.  The 
mixture  must  be  made  in  a  refrigerated  retort,  and  afterwards  distilled  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  into  a  refrigerated  receiver.  Anhydrous  aulphuric  acid  under  64°  ia 
in  the  form  of  small  colourless  crystals,  resembling  asbestos.  It  is  tenacious,  dif- 
ficult to  cut,  and  may  be  moulded  in  the  fingers  like  wax,  without  acting  on 
them.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits  a  thick  opaque  vapour  of  an  acid  smelL 
Above  64°  it  is  a  liquid,  very  nearly  of  the  density  2. 

Medical  Properties.  Sulphuric  acid  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant.  In- 
ternally it  is  always  administered  in  a  dilute  state.  For  its  medical  properties 
in  this  state,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  title,  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum. 
Externally  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  caustic ;  but,  from  its  liquid  form,  it  is 
very  inconvenient  for  that  purpose.  A  plan,  however,  has  been  proposed  by  Prof 
Simpson  by  which  it  becomes  very  manageable.    This  consists  in  mixing  it  with 
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dried  and  powdered  sulphate  of  zinc  suflBcient  to  give  it  a  pasty  consistence. 
When  mixed  with  saffron  to  the  consistence  of  a  ductile  paste,  Velpeau  found  it 
to  form  a  convenient  caustic,  not  liable  to  spread  or  be  absorbed,  and  producing 
an  eschar  which  is  promptly  detached.  It  is  used  also  as  an  ointment,  mixed  with 
lard,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  in  swellings  of  the  knee-joint 
and  other  aflections.  Charpie,  corroded  by  it,  is  a  good  application  to  gangrene. 

Toxicological  Properties.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  are  the 
following:  —  Burning  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  extreme  fetidness  of  the 
breath,  nausea  and  excessive  vomitings  of  black  or  reddish  matter,  excruciating 
pains  in  the  bowels,  difficulty  of  breathing,  extreme  anguish,  a  feeling  of  cold  on 
the  skin,  great  prostration,  constant  tossing,  convulsions,  and  death.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  pain  whatever  in  the  stomach  ;  sensibility  being  apparently  destroyed 
by  the  violence  of  the  caustic  action.  Tiie  intellectual  faculties  remain  unim- 
paired. Frequently  the  uvula,  palate,  tonsils,  and  other  parts  of  the  fauces  are 
covered  with  black  or  white  sloughs.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  magnesia,  or,  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  of  solution  of  soap. 
The  safety  of  the  patient  depends  upon  the  greatest  promptitude  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antidotes.  After  the  poison  has  been  neutralized,  mucilaginous  and 
other  bland  drinks  must  be  taken  freely.  According  to  Dr.  Geoghegan,  the  acid 
may  be  detected,  after  death,  in  the  blood  and  the  parenchymatous  viscera,  espe- 
cially the  liver.  It  is  found,  not  as  a  sulphate,  but  combined  severally  with  the 
colouring  matter  and  tissues. 

Tlie  holes  burnt  in  linen  by  sulphuric  acid,  so  long  as  the  texture  is  undis- 
turbed, are  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  red-hot  coals,  by  the  paste- 
like characters  of  the  edges  of  the  former.  (Masclika,  of  Prague.) 

Uses  in  the  Arts.  Sulphuric  acid  is  more  used  in  the  arts  than  any  other  acid. 
It  is  employed  to  obtain  many  of  the  other  acids;  to  extract  soda  from  common 
salt;  to  make  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron,  when  these  salts  command  a  good  price, 
and  the  acid  is  cheap ;  to  dissolve  indigo ;  to  prepare  skins  for  tanning;  to  pre- 
pare phosphorus,  chlorinated  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  The  arts  of  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  cause  its  principal  consumption. 

Fharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale,  Br.;  Acidum  Citri- 
cum,  Br.;  Acidum  II ydrochloricum,  i^r.;  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum; 
Acidum  Nitricum,  Br.;  Acidum  Tartaricum,  Br.;  Acidum  Valerianicum,  U.S.; 
^ther;  Argenti  Cyanidum,  {/. /S.;  Chloroformum,  i^r.;  Chloroformura  Purifi- 
c&tam.U.  S.;  Collodium,  £/.  6'.;  Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticum,  ^r.;  Ferrum  Kedac- 
tnni,  Br.;  HydrargyriChloridumCorrosivum,  f/.  S.;  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mito. 
U.  S ;  Hydrargyri  Cyanidum,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Sodce  Chloratae,  Br.;  Sodas  Phos- 
phas;   Sodffi  Valerianas,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  ^Etheris  Nitrosi,  Br.;  Veratria,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum;  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilu- 
1  Suiphurosura;  Aluminaj  Sulphas,  U.S.;  AtropioB  Sulphas,  U.S.; 
>h&s,Br.;  Cadmii  Sulphas,  f/.  6'.;  Ferri  Sulphas;  Ferri  Sulphas 
'  t,  Jir.;  Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata,  7ir.;  Hydrargyri  Sulphas,  y/r.;  Hy- 

c  Sulphas  Flava,  £/.  <S'.,-  Li(iuor  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  i/.  6'.;  Liquor  Ferri 

'ici>uiphaii8,(7.  jS.;  Oleum  Jithereum  U.S.;  Quiniaa  Sulphas,  i7.  S.;  Ziuci  Sul- 
phas, Br.  B. 

AClDUxM  TARTARICUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Tartaric  Ackl. 

*'An  Acid,  iiiiO.CJI  '  '  '      1  from  the  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash."  Br. 

Acide  Urtriqiie.  Fr.:  W                                 rm.:  AciHo  fnHfirioo.  ffnl..  Span. 
Tartaric  acid  is  plar  cd,  in  the  L.  S.  Pl  Materia  Medica 

li.st,  as  an  article  to  be  purchased  from  th ,.st.    lu  the  Br. 
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Pharmacopceia  a  process  is  given  for  its  preparation.  It  is  extracted  from  tar- 
tar, a  peculiar  substance  which  concretes  on  the  inside  of  wine-casks,  being 
deposited  there  during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine.  Tartar,  when  purified  and 
reduced  to  powder,  is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops,  and  consists  of  two  eqs. 
of  tartaric  acid  united  to  one  of  potassa.  (See  Fotassae  Bilariras.)  The  follow- 
ing is  the  British  process. 

*'  Take  of  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash  forty-five  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled 
Water  a  mifilcienry ;  Prepared  Chalk  twelve  ounces  and  a  /iaZ/[avoird  ] ;  Chlo- 
ride of  Calcium  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half  [&Yom\.']  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  thirteen 
fiuidouncei^.  Boil  the  Tartrate  of  Potash  with  two  gallons  [Imperial  measure] 
of  the  Water,  and  add  gradually  the  Chalk,  constantly  stirring.  When  the  effer- 
vescence has  ceased,  add  the  Chloride  of  Calcium  dissolved  in  two  pints  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  the  Water.  When  the  tartrate  of  lime  has  subsided  pour  off  the  liquid, 
and  wasli  the  tartrate  with  Distilled  Water  until  it  is  rendered  tasteless.  Pour 
the  Sulphuric  Acid,  first  diluted  with  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  on 
the  tartrate  of  lime,  mix  thoroughly,  boil  for  half  an  hour  with  repeated  stirring, 
and  filter  through  calico.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat  until  it  ac- 
quires the  sp.gr.  of  1-21,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  separate  and  reject  the 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  have  formed.  Again  evaporate  the  clear  liquor 
till  a  film  forms  on  its  surface,  and  allow  it  to  cool  and  crystallize.  Lastly  purify 
the  crystals  by  solution,  filtration  (if  necessary),  and  recrystallization."  Br. 

Tartaric  acid  was  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Scheele  in  1770.  The 
process  consists  in  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  cream 
of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  insoluble  tar- 
trate of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  in  combination  with  the  lime, 
and  liberates  the  tartaric  acid.  The  equivalent  quantities  are  one  eq.  of  bitar- 
trate, and  one  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  process,  when  thus  conducted,  furnishes 
the  second  equivalent,  or  excess  of  acid  only  of  the  bitartrate.  The  other  equi- 
valent may  be  procured,  as  in  the  British  process,  by  decomposing  the  neutral 
tartrate  of  potassa,  remaining  in  the  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  the  tar- 
trate of  lime,  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  excess.  By  double  decomposition,  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  will  be  formed  in  solution,  and  a  second  portion  of  tartrate  of 
lime  will  precipitate,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  together  with 
the  first  portion.  The  process,  when  thus  conducted,  will,  of  course,  furnish  twice 
as  much  tartaric  acid,  as  when  the  excess  of  acid  only  is  saturated  and  set  free. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  The  process  pursued  on  the  large  scale  is 
different  from  that  above  given.  The  decompositions  are  effected  in  a  wooden 
vessel,  closed  at  the  top,  called  a  generator,  of  the  capacity  of  about  2000  gal- 
lons, and  furnished  with  an  exit-pipe  for  carbonic  acid,  and  with  pipes,  entering 
the  sides  of  the  generator,  for  the  admission  of  steam  and  of  cold  water  respec- 
tively. Into  the  generator,  about  one-fourth  filled  with  water,  1500  pounds  of 
washed  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  is  heated  by  a 
jet  of  steam,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  an  agitator,  until  a  uniform  mass  is  ob- 
tained. About  two  tons  of  tartar  are  now  introduced  by  degrees,  and  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes 
by  the  exit-pipe,  and  the  lime  unites  with  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid  to  form 
tartrate  of  lime,  which  precipitates;  while  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  re- 
mains in  solution.  The  next  step  is  to  decompose  the  tartrate  of  potassa,  so  as 
to  convert  its  tartaric  acid  into  tartrate  of  lime.  This  is  effected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  paste,  which,  by  double  decomposition, 
forms  a  fresh  portion  of  tartrate  of  lime,  while  sulphate  of  potassa  remains  in 
solution.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  when  clear,  is  drawn  off  into 
suitable  reservoirs,  and  the  remaining  tartrate  of  lime  is  washed  with  several 
charges  of  cold  water,  the  washings  being  preserved.  The  tartrate  of  lime, 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  is  now  decomposed  by  the  requisite  -juantity  ol 
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Bulphnric  acid,  with  the  effect  of  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  and  liberating  the 
tartaric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution.  The  whole  is  now  run  off  into  a  wcoden 
back,  lined  with  lead,  furnished  with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  and  covered 
throughout  with  stout  twilled  flannel.  Through  this  the  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  tilters,  and  the  filtered  liquor  passes  through  a  pipe,  leading  from  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  back,  to  suitable  reservoirs.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  then  washed 
until  it  is  tasteless,  and  the  whole  acid  liquor  is  evaporated,  in  order  to  crystal- 
lize. The  evaporation  is  effected  in  wooden  vessels,  lined  with  lead,  by  means 
of  steam  circulating  in  coils  of  lead-pipe,  care  being  taken  that  the  heat  does 
not  exceed  165°.  The  vacuum-pan  is  used  with  advantage  in  evaporating  the 
acid  solutiou;  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  concentration  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. When  the  acid  liquor  has  attained  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1'5,  it  is  drawn  off 
into  sheet-lead,  cylindrical,  crystallizing  vessels,  capable  of  holding  500  pounds 
of  the  solution.  These  crystallizers  are  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  and,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days,  a  crop  of  crystals  is  produced  in  each,  averaging 
200  pounds.  These  crystals  being  somewhat  coloured,  are  purified  by  redissolv- 
iag  them  in  hot  water.  The  solution  is  then  digested  with  purified  animal  char- 
coal, filtered,  again  concentrated,  and  crystallized.  The  crystals,  having  beea 
washed  and  drained,  are  finally  dried  on  wooden  trays,  lined  with  thin  sheet- 
lead,  placed  in  a  room  heated  by  steam.  The  mother-liquors  of  the  first  crys- 
tallization are  again  concentrated,  and  the  crystals  obtained,  purified  by  animal 
charcoal  as  before.  When  the  residuary  liquors  are  no  longer  crystallizable, 
they  are  saturated  with  chalk,  and  converted  into  tartrate  of  lime,  to  be  added 
to  the  product  of  a  new  operation.  In  order  to  obtain  fine  crystals  of  tartaric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  decomposing  the 
tartrate  of  lime.  (Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  Feb.  1851.)  The  merit  of  this 
process  consists  in  the  greater  economy  of  sulphate  of  lime  over  chloride  of 
calcium  for  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  potassa. 

Dr.  Price,  of  England,  has  made  some  improvements  in  the  above  process, 
which  are  described,  in  detail,  in  the  London  Pharmacetdical  Journal  and 
Transactions  (Jan.  1854,  p.  315).  The  main  point  in  his  improvements  is  to 
convert  the  crude  tartar  into  tartrate  of  potassa  and  ammonia  by  means  of  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  which  gives  a  soluble  double  salt,  comparatively  free  from 
organic  colouring  matter  and  other  impurities,  and,  therefore,  favourable  for 
conversion  into  tartrate  of  lime  by  the  usual  methods.  Mr.  Pontifex,  of  Eng- 
land, has  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  tartaric  acid, 
which  consists  iti  evaporating  in  vacuo.  (Ibid.,  Feb.  1857,  p.  430.) 

Liebig  has  succeeded  in  preparing  tartaric  acid  artificially  by  the  oxidation 
of  sugar  of  milk,  and  other  substances,  by  nitric  acid ;  and  the  resulting  pro- 
duct has  Ijeen  found  to  be  identical  in  all  respects,  even  in  its  influence  on  polarized 
light,  with  the  acid  derived  from  grapes. 

rrojyerties.  Tartaric  acid  is  a  white  crystallized  solid,  in  the  form  of  irregu- 
lar six-sided  prisms.  Sometimes  two  opposite  sides  of  the  prism  become  very 
much  enlarged,  so  as  to  cause  the  crystals  to  present  the  appearance  of  tables. 
As  fotind  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  prepared  by  pul- 
verizing the  crystals.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  possesses  a  strong  acid 
taste,  which  becomes  agreeable  when  the  acid  is  sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  a  little  less  than  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  half  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  weak  solution  undergoes 
spontaneous  decomposition  by  keeping,  becoming  covered  with  a  mouldy  pelli- 
cle. In  the  form  of  crystals  it  always  contains  combined  water,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  .separated  without  the  substitution  of  a  base.  In  uniting  with  bases, 
it  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  several  of  which  constitute 
im])ortnnt  medicines.    It  combines  wi'              il  of  the  v.  alka- 

liee,  so  as  to  form  salts.    It  is  disting ,.um  all  oil .  .ng  a 
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crystalline  precipitate,  consisting  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  when  added  to  a  neutral 
salt  of  that  alkali.  Its  most  usual  impurity  is  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  solution  affording,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  only  partially 
soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  incinerated  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  it  leaves  no 
residuum,  or  a  mere  trace.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  it  should 
give  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  showing  the  absence  of 
racomic  and  oxalic  acids.  Solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  would  detect  lime, 
sometimes  present  in  minute  proportion,  by  causing  a  precipitate.  Its  solution 
should  not  be  affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  "One  hundred  grains  saturate 
133*5  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa."  U.S.  "  Seventy-five  grains  dissolved  in 
water  require  for  saturation  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  soda."  Br, 

Tartaric  acid  is  incompatible  with  salifiable  bases  and  their  carbonates ;  with 
salts  of  potassa,  with  which  it  produces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitartrate; 
and  with  the  salts  of  lime  and  lead,  with  which  it  also  forms  precipitates.  It 
consists,  when  dry,  of  four  eqs.  of  carbon  24,  two  of  hydrogen  2,  and  five  of 
oxygen  40  =  66;  and,  when  crystallized,  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid  66,  and  one  of 
water  9  =  75.  But,  if  we  agree  with  the  chemists  who  regard  it  as  bibasic,  these 
numbers  must  be  doubled,  and  its  formula  given,  as  in  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, CgH^Ojo,  or,  in  its  crystallized  state,  2HO,C8H^O,o.  In  this  view,  its  ordi- 
nary salts,  whether  with  one  or  two  bases,  consist  of  one  eq.  of  acid  and  two  of 
base ;  and  in  the  acid  or  bitartrates,  one  eq.  of  base  is  replaced  by  one  of  water, 
as  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  cream  of  tartar,  the  constitution  of  which  would 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  KO,HO  +  C8H^Ojo. 

Eacemic  acid,  otherwise  called  paratartaric  or  uvic  acid,  is  isomeric  with 
tartaric  acid.  It  exists,  naturally,  in  small  proportion,  in  the  juice  of  grapes, 
growing  in  particular  localities,  and  was  obtained  artificially,  in  1853,  by  M. 
Pasteur.  By  combination  with  certain  organic  alkalies,  M.  Pasteur  has  re- 
solved racemic  acid  into  two  acids  which  form  distinct  salts  with  the  alkali.  The 
acids  in  these  salts  have  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  of  po- 
larized light  in  contrary  directions,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  distinguished  as  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids.  Ordi- 
nary tartaric  acid  is  dextro-tartaric  acid,  which  may  be  converted  into  racemic 
acid,  by  exposing  it,  in  the  form  of  tartrate  of  cinchonia,  to  a  heat  of  338°  for 
several  hours.  At  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  tartaric  acid  is  formed,  which  has 
no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  which  is,  therefore,  called  inactive  tartaric 
acid.  This  acid,  like  racemic  acid,  is  resolvable  into  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric 
acids.  Accordingly,  we  have  four  isomeric  tartaric  acids — dextro-tartaric  acid 
(ordinary  tartaric  acid) ;  laevo-tartaric  acid ;  racemic  acid,  consisting  of  dextro- 
and  laevo-tartaric  acids;  and  inactive  tartaric  acid.  Racemic  acid  differs  from 
ordinary  tartaric  acid  in  being  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  in  its  want  of  ac- 
tion on  polarized  light.  When  crystallized  it  contains  one  eq.  more  of  water 
than  tartaric  acid.  The  racemates  differ  from  the  tartrates  in  their  crystalline 
form,  and  in  their  less  solubility  in  water. 

Medical  Properties.  Tartaric  acid,  being  cheaper  than  citric  acid,  forms,  when 
dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened,  a  good  substitute  for  lemonade.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine  to  form  acid  refrigerant  drinks  and  effervescing  draughts.  It 
is  also  employed  in  making  soda  powders  and  Seidlitz  powders,  preparations 
now  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Fulveres  Effervescente>i  and  Pul- 
veres  Effervescentes  Aperientes,  Part  II.)  Tartaric  acid,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-five  grains 
of  the  acid  to  forty  of  the  bicarbonate,  forms  a  good  effervescing  powder,  the 
dose  of  which  is  a  teaspoonful,  stirred  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  The  powder  is 
generally  directed  to  be  kept  in  well-stopped  vials ;  but  Prof.  Otto  has  shown  that 
this  direction  tends  to  spoil  rather  than  to  preserve  it,  by  preventing  the  evapora- 
tion of  some  water  of  crystallization  which  is  set  free  by  a  commencing  chemical 
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reaction.  A  better  plan  is  to  keep  the  powder  in  ordinary  boxes.  On  this  subject 
Bee  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can i^karmaceutical  Association  (A.  D.  1856,  p.  52).  The  neutralizing  power  of 
tartaric  acid  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  citric  acid.  Tartaric  acid,  in  an  over- 
dose, acts  as  a  poison.  After  death,  it  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  liver, 
from  which  it  should  be  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol,  to  avoid  the  error  of 
mistaking  the  tartrates  for  it. 

Off.  Frep.  Ferri  et  Ammoniae  Tartras,  U.  S.;  Pulveres  Effervescentes,  U.  8  ; 
Fulveres  Effervescentes  Aperientes,  U.  S.  B. 


ACONITI  FOLIUM.  U.S. 

Aconite  Leaf. 

The  Leaves  of  Aconitum  Napellus.  TJ.  S. 

Off.  Si/n.  ACONITUM.  Aconitum  Napellus.  Monkshood.  The  fresh  leaves 
and  liowering  tops,  gathered  when  about  one-third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded.  Br. 

ACONITI  EADIX.   U.S.yBr. 

Aconite  Boot. 

The  root  of  Aconitum  Xapellus.  U.  S.  The  root  dried ;  collected  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  before  the  leaves  have  appeared.  Br. 

Aconit,  />.;  Eisenhut,  Monchskappe,  Germ.;  Aconito  Napello,  Ttal.;  Aconito,  Span. 

Aconitum.   Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Trigynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculaceae. 

Gen.  Oh.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five,  the  highest  arched.  Nectaries  two,  pe- 
dancled,  recurved.    Pods  three  or  five.  Willd. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  herbaceous,  with  divided  leaves,  and 
violet  or  yellow  flowers,  disposed  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  In  the  French 
Codex  three  species  are  recognised  as  officinal,  A.  Anthora,  A.  Gammarum,  and 
A.  Napellus.  The  U.  S.  and  British  Pharraacopceias  unite  at  present  in  ac- 
knowledging only  A.  Napellus.  There  has  been  much  difl'erence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  plant  originally  employed  by  Storck.  Formerly  thought  to  be  A.  Napel- 
lus, it  was  afterwards  generally  believed  to  be  A.  neomontanum  of  Willdenow, 
and  by  De  Candolle  was  determined  to  be  a  variety  of  his  A.  paniculatujn,  de- 
signated as  Storchianwn.  But,  according  to  Geiger,  A.  neomontanum  is  pos- 
sessed of  little  acrimony;  and  Dr.  Christison  states  th&t  A.  panicii  latum,  T&\sed 
at  Edinburgh  from  seeds  sent  by  De  Candolle  himself,  was  quite  destitute  of  that 
property.  Neither  of  these,  therefore,  could  have  been  Storck's  plant,  which  is 
represented  as  extraordinarily  acrid.  It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  which 
wa->  \\(h\  by  Storck;  as  many  of  the  species  possess  similar  virtues,  and  one  is 
frr(j(i.  ntly  substituted  for  another  in  the  shops.  Those  are  probably  the  best 
whicii  arc  most  acrid.  Among  these  certainly  is  A.  Lycoctonum.  Dr.  Christison 
found  A.  Napellus,  A.  Sinense,  A.  I'auricum,  A.uncinatum,  and  A.ferox  to 
have  intense  acrimony;  and  Geiger  states  that  he  has  fountl  none  e(|ual,  in  this 
respect,  to  A.  Napellus.  This  species  is  said  to  yield  aconitia  most  largely. 
{Rrpert.  de  Pharm.,  Nov.  1859.)  A.uncinatum  is  the  only  species  indi^renous 
in  this  country.  Most  of  the  others  are  natives  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe 
and  Siberia.  Those  employed  in  medicine  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  called 
by  English  writers  wolfsbane  or  vionkshood.  The  root  of  A.  helej-ophyllum  is 
said  to  be  used  as  an  antiperiodic  in  Upper  India  {Pharm.  Journ.  and  IVans., 
xvi.  312),  and  that  of  A.Japonicum  as  a  local  anfesthetic  in  China,  as  also  for 
poisoning  arrows  {Ibid.,  Nov.  1»61,  p.  263). 
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Aconitum  Napellus.  Linn.  Flor.  Snec.  ed.  1755,  p.  168. — A.  neubergense. 
De  Candolle,  Prodrom.  i.  62. — A.  variabile  neubergense.  Ilayne,  Darstel.  und 
Beschreib.  &c.,  xii.  14.  This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  spindle* 
shaped,  tapering  root,  seldom  exceeding  at  top  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  three 
or  four  inches  or  more  in  length,  brownish  externally,  whitish  and  fleshy  within, 
and  sending  forth  numerous  long,  thick,  fleshy  fibres.  When  the  plant  is  in  full 
growth,  there  are  usually  two  roots  joined  together,  of  which  the  older  is  dark- 
brown  and  supports  the  stem,  while  the  younger  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown, 
and  is  destined  to  furnish  the  stem  of  the  following  year,  the  old  root  decaying. 
The  stem  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  leafy,  usually  simple,  and  from  two. to  six  or 
even  eight  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  divided  almost  to  the 
base,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  deep-green  upon  their  upper  surface, 
light-green  beneath,  somewhat  rigid,  and  more  or  less  smooth  and  shining  on 
both  sides.  Those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  have  long  footstalks  and  five 
or  seven  divisions;  the  upper,  short  footstalks  and  three  or  five  divisions.  The 
divisions  are  wedge  form,  with  two  or  three  lobes,  which  extend  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  middle.  The  lobes  are  cleft  or  toothed,  and  the  laciniae  or  teeth  are  linear 
or  linear-lanceolate  and  pointed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  violet-blue  colour, 
large  and  beautiful,  and  are  borne  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  upon  a  thick,  simple 
straight,  erect,  spike-like  raceme,  beneath  which,  in  the  cultivated  plant,  several 
smaller  racemes  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Though  without  calyx, 
they  have  two  small  calycinal  stipules,  situated  on  the  peduncle  within  a  few  lines 
of  the  flower.  The  petals  are  five,  the  upper  helmet-shaped  and  beaked,  nearly 
hemispherical,  open  or  closed,  the  two  lateral  roundish  and  internally  hairy,  the 
two  lower  oblong-oval.  They  enclose  two  pediceled  nectaries,  of  which  the  spur 
is  capitate,  and  the  lip  bifid  and  revolute.  The  fruit  consists  of  three,  four,  or 
five  pod-like  capsules. 

The  plant  is  abundant  in  the  mountain  forests  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  an  ornamental  flower.  All  parts  of  it  are  acrid  and 
poisonous.  The  leaves  and  root  are  used.  The  leaves  should  be  collected  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear,  or  shortly  before.  After  the  fruit  has  formed,  they  are  less 
efficacious.  The  root  is  much  more  active  than  the  leaves ;  and  an  extract  from 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  only  one-twentieth  of  the  strength  of  one  made  from  the 
former.  It  should  be  gathered  in  autumn  or  winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  is  not  perfect  until  the  second  year.  It  has  been  mistakenly  substituted  for 
horseradish  root,  as  a  condiment,  with  fatal  efi'ect;  but  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  has  only  to  be  known  to  be  avoided.  The  seeds  also  are  acrid.  The  wild 
plant  is  said  to  be  more  active  than  the  cultivated.  (Schroff.)  Prof.  Wm.  Proc- 
ter has  found  the  roots  of  the  plant  cultivated  in  this  country  richer  in  the  active 
alkaline  principle  than  the  imported  roots;  having  obtained  as  much  as  0'85  per 
cent,  from  the  former.  (Proceed,  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Association,  A.  D.  1860.) 

Properties.  The  fresh  leaves  have  a  faint  narcotic  odour,  most  sensible  when 
they  are  rubbed.  Their  taste  is  at  first  bitterish  and  herbaceous,  afterwards 
burning  and  acrid,  with  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling  on  the  inside  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  fauces,  which  is  very  durable,  lasting  sometimes  many  hours. 
When  long  chewed,  they  inflame  the  tongue.  The  dried  leaves  have  a  similar 
taste,  but  the  acrid  impression  commences  later.  Their  sensible  properties  and 
medicinal  activity  are  impaired  by  long  keeping.  They  should  be  of  a  green 
colour,  and  free  from  mustiness.  The  root  has  a  feeble,  earthy  smell.  Though 
sweetish  at  first,  it  has  afterwards  the  same  efi'ect  as  the  leaves  upon  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  shrinks  much  in  drying,  and  becomes  darker,  but  does  not  lose 
its  acrimony.  Those  parcels,  whether  of  leaves  or  roots,  should  always  be  re- 
jected which  are  destitute  of  this  property.  The  analysis  of  aconite,  though 
attempted  by  several  chemists,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.   Bucholz 
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obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  of  A.  neomontanura,  resin,  wax,  gum,  albumen,  ex 
tractive,  lignin,  malate  and  citrate  of  lime  and  other  saline  matters,  besides  83-33 
per  cent,  of  water.  During  the  bruising  of  the  herb,  he  experienced  headache, 
vertigo,  &c.,  though  water  distilled  from  it  produced  no  poisonous  effect.  Ii 
has  been  rendered  probable  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,  that  there  are  two  active  prin- 
ciples in  aconite;  one  easily  destructible,  upon  which  the  acrimony  depends, 
the  other  less  acrid,  alkaline,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  narcotic  influ- 
ence. For  the  latter  the  name  of  aronitin  or  aconUia  has  been  proposed.  Hesse 
obtained  it  from  the  dried  leaves  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  pro- 
curing atropia.  (See  Atropia,  Part  II.)  The  U.  8.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  give 
a  process  for  its  preparation.  (See  Aconiiia,  Part  II.)  Hubschmann  has  found 
in  impure  commercial  aconitia  a  small  proportion  of  another  alkaloid  which  he 
names  napellina*  Messrs  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  have  recently  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  new  alkaloid  in  the  root,  which  they  propose  to  name 
aconella,  and  which  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  narcotina  as  to  suggest  tht 
supposition  that  the  two  are  identical.  (Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  Jan.  1864, 
p.  31T.)t  Peschier  discovered  a  peculiar  acid  in  aconite,  which  he  called  aconiiic 
acid.  The  root  contains  also  mannite  and  a  fatty  matter  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.   Aconite  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 

*  Napellina.  To  obtain  this  principle,  Hubschmann  treats  the  impure  aconitia  with  the 
least  quantity  of  ether  necessary  to  dissolve  the  pure  alkaloid,  dissolves  the  residue  in  alco- 
hol, filters  the  solution,  adds  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate,  again  filters, 
and,  having  separated  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  subsequent  filtration,  evapo- 
rates the  alcohol,  adds  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  evaporates  to  dryness,  treats  th« 
residue  with  alcohol,  passes  the  solution  through  animal  charcoal,  and  again  evaporates  to 
dryness.  The  resulting  napellina  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  of  a  bitter  and  after- 
wards burning  taste,  of  decided  alkaline  properties,  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  not, 
like  aconitia,  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  ammonia.  It  contains  nitrogen. 
(See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxx.  399.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

f  Aconella.  The  Messrs.  Smith  obtain  this  alkaloid  in  the  following  manner.  The  juice 
of  the  fresh  root  is  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  which  is  exhausted  by  officinal  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  liquid  is  treated  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  1-6  per  cent,  of  the  root  em- 
ployed. To  the  liquid,  previously  filtered,  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  till  a  precipi* 
tate  ceases  to  be  produced.  After  filtration,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  watery  resi- 
due, after  separation  of  a  copious  dark-green  fatty  matter,  is  again  filtered.  The  liquid  is 
now  very  acid;  and  it  is  through  this  acidity  that  it  retains  the  aconella;  so  that  all  that 
is  required  to  separate  the  alkaloid  is  to  neutralize  the  acid.  For  this  purpose  carbonate 
of  soda  is  added,  at  first  freely  while  there  is  brisk  effervescence,  but  at  last  gradually, 
with  constant  stirring,  till  the  liquid  is  nearly,  but  not  quite  neutralized,  when  it  is  to  be 
Bet  aside  for  a  time.  The  aconitia,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  the  aconella,  remains 
in  the  solution  provided  it  be  not  alkaline,  while  the  latter  alkaloid  is  deposited  partially 
crystallixed.  After  a  day  or  two,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solu- 
tion in  hot  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  It  is  deposited  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  on  cooling. 

Aconella  ia  thus  obtained  in  snow-white  tufls  of  acicular  crystals,  which  are  without 

t  i  '       '         '    '  ilution,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  very  soluble  in  water 

)luble  in  800  parts  of  cold  and  11-4  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of 

'  .;.....;.,     '.c  in  ether,  much  more  so  in  acetic  ether,  and  remarkably  so  in 

clil'M't  nn.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  facility  of  crystallization.  It  forms 
pjiii-^  with  the  acids,  of  which  only  the  muriate  is  crystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  from  ite 
acidulated  solution  by  tincture  of  iodine.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  \\.»  oxalate  but  not  its 
muriate.  Its  solution  in  acids,  even  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  the  base,  reddens  litmus, 
t}jf)iifrh  (he  alkaloid  itself  restores  the  blue  of  litmus  paper  feebly  reddened  by  ncids.  It  is 
Ti')\  |>iii-..nou.M;  the  MeHsrs.  Smith  having  given  15  grains  to  a  cat  without  apparent  incon- 
v.rr  rir...  In  nil  flioqe  points  it  resembles  narcotina,  and  its  combining  number  was  found 
vr    ;  i:   ,  ;       Mume.    Ilence  the  Messrs.  Smith,  as  stated  in  the  text,  arc  disposed  to 

#_)n«ii.M-  11    il.rit  iLikl  with  tlmt  nlkiiloid. 

An  important  practical  ^  that  aconella  probobly  often  constitutes  an  unin- 

tentional adulteration  of  u>  precipitated  along  with  It  in  its  preparation.  Ilence 

In  some  degree  may  bo  accouulcd  fur  the  frequent  relative  weakness  of  the  aconitia  of  the 
Jhops.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  Tram.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  317.)— JV'o/«  to  the  twttflh  edUion. 
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powerful  poison,  but  was  first  employed  as  a  medicine  by  Baron  Storck,  of  Vi- 
enna, whose  experiments  with  it  were  published  in  the  year  1762.  In  moderate 
doses,  it  has  been  said  to  excite  the  circulation,  and  to  increase  the  perspiratory 
and  urinary  discharges ;  but  these  effects  are  doubtful,  and  certainly  not  constant 
Schroff,  however,  states  that  it  generally  increases  the  secretion  of  urine.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fleming,  it  is  a  powerful  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  reducing 
also  the  force  of  the  circulation.  In  moderate  doses,  it  produces  warmth  in  the 
stomach  and  sometimes  nausea,  general  warmth  of  the  body,  numbness  and  tin- 
gling in  the  lips  and  fingers,  muscular  weakness,  diminished  force  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  diminished  frequency  of  respiration.  From  larger  doses  all 
these  effects  are  experienced  in  an  increased  degree.  The  stomach  is  more  nau- 
seated; the  numbness  and  tingling  extend  over  the  body;  headache,  vertigo,  and 
dimness  of  vision  occur;  the  patient  complains  occasionally  of  severe  neuralgic 
pains  ;  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  muscular  strength  are  greatly  reduced ;  and  a 
state  of  general  prostration  may  be  induced,  from  which  the  patient  may  not 
quite  recover  in  less  than  two  or  three  days.  The  effects  of  remedial  doses 
begin  to  be  felt  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  are  at  their  height  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  continue  with  little  abatement  from  three  to  five  hours. 

In  poisonous  doses,  besides  the  characteristic  tingling  in  the  mouth  and  else- 
where, aconite  occasions  burning  heat  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  thirst,  vio- 
lent nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  spasms,  headache, 
dimness  of  vision  with  contracted  or  expanded  pupils,  numbness  or  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  diminished  sensibility  in  general,  stiffness  or  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles, great  prostration,  pallid  countenance,  cold  extremities,  an  extremely  feeble 
pulse,  and  death  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  preceded  by  delirium,  stupor,  or  con- 
vulsions. All  these  effects  are  not  experienced  in  every  case ;  but  there  is  no  one 
of  them  which  has  not  been  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  one  or  more  instances. 
Dissection  reveals  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  engorgement  of 
the  brain  and  lungs.  Pereira  states  that,  when  dogs  are  opened  immediately 
after  death  from  aconite,  no  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  visible.  Life  may  usu- 
ally be  saved  by  a  timely  and  thorough  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  use 
of  stimulant  remedies  internally  and  externally;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly 
the  patient  passes  from  a  state  of  imminent  danger  to  perfect  health.  Experi- 
ments upon  inferior  animals  appear  to  have  demonstrated  a  physiological  antag- 
onism between  aconite  and  nux  vomica,  or  of  their  two  alkaloids  respectively, 
of  which  advantage  may  be  taken  in  treating  the  poisonous  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances. In  a  case  of  extreme  poisoning  from  tincture  of  aconite  in  a  child,  the 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  was  administered  with  the  apparent  effect  of  saving  life. 
(Hanson,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Sept.  26,  1861.)  But  reliance  should 
not  be  placed  on  this  antidote  to  the  exclusion  of  emetic  and  stimulant  measures. 
Applied  to  the  skin,  aconite  occasions  heat  and  prickling  or  tingling,  followed 
by  numbness,  and,  if  in  contact  with  a  wound,  produces  its  peculiar  constitutional 
effects.  Applied  to  the  eye,  it  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil.  In  relation  to 
its  mode  of  action,  it  appears  to  be  locally  irritant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
tering the  system,  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves, 
directly  diminishing  their  power,  and  thus  producing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
paralysis  both  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  heart  also  feels  this  paralyzing  in- 
fluence, and  hence  proceeds  the  great  depression  of  the  pulse  under  the  full  action 
of  the  medicine. 

Aconite  has  been  employed  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  anginose  and  ca- 
tarrhal affections,  scrofula,  phthisis,  metastatic  abscess  and  other  cases  of  puru- 
lent infection,  secondary  syphilis,  carcinoma,  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  hooping- 
cough,  amaurosis,  deafness,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  intermittent  fever,  dropsies,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  It  has  long  enjoyed,  in  Germany,  a  high  reputation 
as  a  remedy  in  rheumatism;  and  has  recently  come  into  great  vogue  elsewhere 
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in  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  especially  in  its  chronic  and  nenraljric  forms 
By  some  practitioners  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in 
neuralgia,  in  which  it  is  used  both  internally  and  as  a  local  application.  Dr 
Fleming  considers  it  highly  useful  as  an  antiphlogistic  remeay,  and  especially 
applicable  to  cases  of  active  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation ;  while  it  ii 
contraindicated  in  the  headache  of  anaemia,  and  in  all  cases  attended  with  a 
torpid  or  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscular  system.  Cazenave  has  found  it 
very  useful  in  cutaneous  eruptions  with  extreme  sensibility  of  the  skin;  and  it 
is  said  sometimes  to  check  excessive  sweating.  It  may  be  administered  in 
powder,  extract,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  one  or  two 
grains,  of  the  extract  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  of  the  tincture  of  the  leaves 
twenty  or  thirty  drops,  to  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  till  the  effects  of  the  medicine  are  experienced.  The  preparation  now 
most  employed  is  probably  the  strong  tincture  of  the  root,  a  process  for  which 
is  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  under  the  name  of  Tinctura  Aconiti  Radicis, 
Of  this,  from  five  to  ten  drops  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  till  its  effects  become  obvious.  It  is  very  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  tincture  of  the  leaves  and  the  strong  tincture  of  the  root  just  referred 
to.*  Few  patients  will  bear  at  first  more  than  ten  minims  of  the  latter.  Aconite 
may  be  used  externally  in  the  form  of  the  saturated  tincture  of  the  root,  of  ex- 
tract mixed  with  lard,  of  a  plaster  or  liniment,  or  of  aconitia.  (See  Extractum 
Aconiti,  Extractum  Aconiti  Alcoholicum,  and  Aconitia.)  The  tincture  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  soft  piece  of  sponge,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Leaves.  Extractum  Aconiti,  Br.;  Extractum  Aconiti  Alco- 
holicum, U.  S.;  Tinctura  Aconiti  Folii,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Boot.  Aconitia;  Linimentum  Aconiti,  Br.;  Tinctura  Aco- 
niti, Br.;  Tinctura  Aconiti  Radicis,  U.  S.  W. 

ADEPS.  U.S. 
Lard. 

The  prepared  fat  of  Sus  Scrofa.  Lard  should  be  free  from  saline  matter.  Be- 
low the  temperature  of  90°,  it  has  the  consistence  of  a  soft  solid.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  ADEPS  PRJGPARATUS.  Hog^s  fat,  deprived  of  its  membranes 
and  purified  by  heat.  Br. 

Axungia,  Lai.;  Axonge,  Oraisse,  Saindoux,  Fr. ;  Schweineschmals,  Germ.;  GrMSO  di 
porco,  Lardo,  Ital. ;  Manteca  de  puerco,  Lardo,  Span. 

Lard  is  the  prepared  fat  of  the  hog.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  process 
for  its  preparation;  but  in  this  country  it  is  purchased  by  the  druggists  already 
prepared.  The  adipose  matter  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  and  that  around 
the  kidneys,  are  usually  employed;  though  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  said  to  afford 
lard  of  a  firmer  consistence.  In  the  crude  state  it  contains  membranes  and  ves- 
sels, and  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with  blood,  from  all  which  it  must  be  freed 
Ijefore  it  can  be  fit  for  use.  For  this  purpose,  the  fat,  having  been  deprived 
as  far  as  possible  bv  the  hand  of  membranous  matter,  is  cut  into  pieces,  washed 
with  water  till  the  liquor  ceases  to  be  coloured,  and  then  melted,  usually  with  a 
small  portion  of  water,  in  a  copper  or  iron  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire.f   The  heat 

*  Physicians  should  be  Tcry  careful,  when  prescribing,  to  designate  by  name  which  of 
these  tinctures  tliey  intend,  whether  that  of  the  root,  or  that  of  the  leaves';  as  serioun  mis- 
takes may  otherwi«»c  occur;  and  apothecaries  should  be  scrupulous  in  putting  up  the  pre- 
paration of  the  U.S.  lMifirmacopn»l%  when  the  tincture  of  the  root  is  prescribed,  and  not 
that  of  Dr"  ,  which  in  ^'  c\n^\.  {Note  to  the  tenth  edition.) 

t  Prof,  i  ommcnJs  1  of  operating     After  careful  removal 

of  the  meu.wi.».m-  uttd  adhering  i..  -..,  i.iv^  i„iui*i-  latd  is  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  malax- 
ated with  successive  portions  of  cold  water  until  this  remains  clear,  and  then  heated  moder- 
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is  continned  till  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
transparency  of  the  melted  fat,  and  the  absence  of  crepitation  when  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  thrown  into  the  fire.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  too 
great;  as  otherwise  the  lard  might  be  partially  decomposed,  acquire  a  yellow 
colour,  and  become  acrid.  This  may  be  guarded  against  by  using  a  water-bath 
in  melting  the  lard.  The  process  is  completed  by  straining  the  liquid  through 
linen,  and  pouring  it  into  suitable  vessels,  in  which  it  concretes  upon  cooling, 
liard  may  be  rendered  quite  inodorous  by  melting  it,  when  fresh,  by  means  of  a 
Bait-water  bath,  adding  a  little  alum  or  common  salt,  continuing  the  heat  till  a 
scum  rises,  which  is  to  be  skimmed  off,  and,  after  the  lard  has  concreted,  sepa- 
rating the  saline  matter  by  washing  it  thoroughly  with  water.  For  a  particular 
account  of  the  process,  see  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxviii.  176). 

The  following  is  the  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  lard. 
**  Take  of  the  internal  Fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  Hog,  perfectly  fresh,  fourteen 
pounds.  Remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  membranes,  cut  the  fat  into  small 
pieces,  and  liquefy  it  over  a  water  bath  at  a  boiling  heat ;  strain  through  fine 
linen,  again  heat  it  on  the  water  bath,  stirring  continually  until  it  becomes  clear, 
and  entirely  free  from  water.    Keep  it  in  a  stone  jar."  Br. 

Lard,  as  offered  for  sale,  often  contains  common  salt,  which  renders  it  unfit 
for  pharmaceutic  purposes.  This  may  be  detected,  when  the  quantity  is  insuffi- 
cient to  be  sensible  to  the  taste,  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  with  water  in  which  the  salted  lard  has 
been  boiled,  after  cooling  and  filtration.  To  free  it  from  this  impurity,  it  may 
be  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  the  mixture  well  agitated  and 
set  aside  to  cool,  and  the  fat  then  separated.  American  lard  is  said  to  be  adul- 
terated, in  England,  with  water,  starch,  and  a  small  proportion  of  alum  and 
quicklime,  which  render  it  whiter,  but  unfit  for  medical  use.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  lard  have  been  imported  into  France  from  the  United  States,  adultera- 
ted with  25  per  cent,  of  a  jelly-like  substance  supposed  to  be  extracted  from 
Irish  moss.  This  was  separated  by  treating  the  lard  with  boiling  water.  (Journ. 
de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  Juin,  1855,  p.  455.) 

Properties.  Lard  is  white,  inodorous,  with  little  taste,  of  a  soft  consistence 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  fusible  at  about  100°  F.,  insoluble  in  water,  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol,  entirely  so  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  dissolved  and  de- 
composed by  the  stronger  acids,  and  converted  into  soap  by  reaction  with  the 
alkalies.  When  melted,  it  readily  unites  with  wax  and  resins.  According  to 
Braconnot,  it  contains,  in  100  parts,  62  of  olein  or  the  liquid  principle  of  oils, 
and  38  of  stearin  or  the  concrete  principle.  But  M.  Le  Canu  ascertained  that 
the  stearin  of  Braconnot  consists  of  two  distinct  substances,  differing  in  fusi- 
bility and  solubility.  For  the  least  fusible  of  these  he  retained  the  name  of 
stearin,  and  to  the  other  applied  that  of  margarin,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
principle  of  the  same  name  in  vegetable  oils.  Most  fats  and  oils  of  animal  ori- 
gin are  composed  of  these  ingredients,  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  which 
their  consistence  respectively  depends.  The  liquid  and  concrete  principles  may 
be  obtained  separate  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  the  latter 
on  cooling,  and  yields  the  former  upon  evaporation.  Another  method  is  to  com- 
press fat,  or  oil  congealed  by  cold,  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The 
olein  is  absorbed  by  the  paper,  and  may  be  separated  by  compression  under 
water;  the  stearin  and  margarin  remain. 

Olein,  stearin,  and  margarin  are  now  generally  considered  as  compounds  re- 
spectively of  oleic,  stearic,  and  margaric  acids  with  glycerin  and  water.    For  an 

»tely,  in  a  tinned  vessel,  until  the  melted  fat  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  anhydrous.  Lastly, 
it  is  to  be  strained  into  earthen  pots,  being  occasionally  stirred  as  it  cools;  and  the  pots 
should  be  securely  covered  with  waxed  or  varnished  paper,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  Iry  oellar 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxxv.  114.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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tccoant  of  these  principles,  see  Olea  Fixa.  Very  good  candles  are  made  out  0/ 
the  concrete  constituents  of  lard;  and  the  liquid  principle  or  olein  is  extensivel)^ 
employed  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  Vast  quantities 
of  it  are  prepared  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  much  is  exported.  la  France  it  is 
said  to  be  largely  used  for  adulterating  oli?e  oil. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  lard  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  rancid.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  or  procured  fresh  when  wanted  for  use. 
In  the  rancid  state,  it  irritates  the  skin,  and  sometimes  exercises  an  injurious 
reaction  on  substances  mixed  with  it.  Thus,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  is  white  when  prepared  with  fresh  lard,  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  yellow 
when  the  lard  employed  is  rancid.  Rancidity  in  lard  and  other  fats  is  prevented 
by  digesting  them  with  benzoin,  or  poplar  buds.  (See  Unguenla.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Utses.  Lard  is  emollient,  and  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  itself  in  frictions,  or  in  connection  with  poultices  to  preserve  their 
soft  consistence ;  but  its  chief  use  is  in  pharmacy  as  an  ingredient  of  ointments 
and  cerates.    It  is  frequently  added  to  laxative  enemata. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Adipis,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Adipis,  U.  S.;  Unguentum 
Simplex,  Br.  W. 

ALCOHOL.  U.S. 
Alcohol. 

Spirit,  of  the  specific  gravity  0*835.  U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS.  Rectified SpirU.  Alcohol,  C,H,0, 
HO,  with  16  per  cent,  of  water,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  838.  Br. 

Keclified  spirit,  Spirit  of  wine;  Alcohol,  Esprit  de  vin,  Fr.;  Rectificirter  Weingeist, 
Qerm.;  Alcoole,  Acquavite  rettificata,  Ital.;  Alcohol,  Espiritu  rectificado  de  vino,  Span. 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.   U.S. 

Diluted  Alcohol. 

Alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  Distilled  Water.  The  specific  gravity 
is  0-941.  U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  SPIRITUS  TENUIOR.  Proof  Spirit.  Made  by  mixing  five 
pints  of  Rectified  Spirit  with  three  pints  of  Distilled  Water.  Sp.  gr.  0*920.  Br. 

ALCOHOL  FORTIUS.  US. 
Stronger  Alco/ioL 

Spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  0  8 IT.  U.  S. 

From  the  titles  and  definitions  above  given,  which  include  all  the  forms  of 
alcohol  recognised  by  the  U.  S.  and  13r.  Pharmacopoeias,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  are  three  officinal  strengths  of  Alcohol,  those  being  considered  the 
same  which  approach  nearly  in  specific  gravity,  and  are  employed  for  similar 
purposes.  Of  these,  two  are  common  to  both  Pharmacopceias ;  Alcohol,  U.S. 
(sp.  gr.  0  835),  corresponding  with  Si)iritu8  Rectificatus.  Br.  (sp.  gr.  0  838),  and 
Diluted  Alcohol,  U.  S.  (sp.  gr.  0*941),  corresponding  with  Spiritus  Tenuior  or 
Proof  Spirit,  Br.  (sp.  gr.  0-920).  The  third.  Alcohol  Fortius  or  Stronger  Al- 
cohol (sp.  gr.  0*817),  is  peculiar  to  our  own  oflicinal  standard.  As  they  are  all 
placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoptjeia,  they  will 
all  be  considered  here. 

Alcohol,  in  the  chemical  sense,  is  a  peculiar  liquid,  generated  for  the  most 
part  io  vegetable  juices  and  infusions  by  a  fernvenlaiion,  called  the  vinoxu  or 
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ulco'ioli:  Ihe  liquids  which  have  undergone  it  are  called  yinous  liquors,  and 
are  of  va.lous  kinds.  Thus,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  is  called  wine  ;  of 
the  apple,  jider ;  and  the  fermented  infusion  of  malt,  beer. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  liquids  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, however  various  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  one  general  character  pre- 
vails; that,  namely,  of  containing  sugar  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  found, 
further,  that,  after  they  have  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  the  sugar  they 
contained  has  either  wholly  or  in  part  disappeared ;  and  it  was  long  believed 
that  the  only  new  products  are  alcohol  which  remains  in  the  liquid,  and  carbonic 
»cid  which  escapes  during  the  process;  and  that  these,  when  taken  together, 
are  equal  in  weight  to  the  sugar  lost.  It  was  hence  inferred  that  sugar  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  changes  that  occur  during  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
that  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  More  recently,  however,  it 
has  been  shown  by  M.  Pasteur  that,  along  with  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  gly- 
cerin and  succinic  acid  are  also  generated,  and  that  the  process  is  not  so  simple 
as  at  one  time  supposed. 

Sugar  will  not  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation  by  itself;  but  requires  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  and  kept  at  a  certain 
temperature.  Accordingly,  sugar,  water,  the  presence  of  a  ferment,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  temperature  may  be  deemed  the  prerequisites  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.  The  water  acts  by  giving  fluidity,  and  the  ferment  and  tem- 
perature by  commencing  and  maintaining  the  <)hemical  changes.  The  precise 
manner  in  which  the  ferment  operates  in  causing  the  reaction  has  not  been  posi- 
tively determined ;  but  the  fermentative  change  seems  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  multiplication  of  a  microscopic  vegetable,  in  the  form  of  diaphanous 
globules,  contained  in  the  ferment,  and  called  torula  cerevisise.  Pasteur  has  ren- 
dered it  highly  probable  that  the  yeast  plant  lives  and  grows  at  the  expense  of 
the  sugar,  which  is  converted  partly  into  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  partly  into  alco- 
hol and  those  other  products  which  have  been  proved  to  result  from  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  proper  temperature  for  conducting  the  vinous  fermentation 
ranges  from  60°  to  90°. 

Certain  vegetable  infusions,  as  those  of  potatoes  and  rice,  though  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  starch,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  form  seeming  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  sugar  is  the  only 
substance  susceptible  of  this  fermentation.  The  apparent  exception  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance,  that  starch  is  susceptible  of  a  spontaneous  change  which 
converts  it  into  sugar.  How  this  change  takes  place  is  not  well  known,  but  it 
is  designated  by  some  authors  as  the  saccharine  fermentation.  Thus,  Kirchoflf 
proved  that,  if  a  mixture  of  gluten  from  flour,  and  starch  from  potatoes  be  put 
into  hot  water,  the  starch  will  be  converted  into  sugar.  When,  therefore,  starch 
is  apparently  converted  into  alcohol  by  fermentation,  it  is  supposed  that  it  passes 
through  the  intermediate  state  of  sugar.  According  to  Berthelot,  mannite, 
glycerin,  and  similar  substances  may  be  made  to  ferment  by  contact,  for  several 
weeks,  with  chalk  and  cheese  at  104°;  and  the  change  takes  place  without  the 
production  of  sugar,  provided  chalk  is  present.  M.  Arnoult  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  alcohol  by  fermenting  sugar  (glucose),  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  poplar  wood  sawdust,  which  yielded  from  TO  to  80  per  cent,  of 
this  kind  of  sugar. 

Alcohol,  being  the  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  necessarily  exists  in 
all  vinous  liquors,  and  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  distillation.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  that  these  liquors  did  not  contain  alcohol,  but  were  merely  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  it,  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  con- 
stituents, the  result  of  the  heat  applied,  Brande,  however,  disproved  this  idea, 
by  showing  that  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  all  vinous  liquors  without  the 
application  of  heat,  and  therefore  must  pre-eifist  in  them.    His  nieth  od  of  sepa* 
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rating  it  consists  in  precipitating  the  acid  and  colouring  matter  from  each  vinoua 
liquor  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  removing  the  water  by  carbonate  of  potassa. 
According  to  Gay-Lussac,  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  is  the  best  agent  for  preci- 
pitating the  colouring  matter. 

In  vinous  liquors,  the  alcohol  is  diluted  with  abundance  of  water,  and  asso- 
ciated with  colouring  matter,  volatile  oil,  extractive,  and  various  acids  and  salts. 
In  purifying  it,  we  take  advantage  of  its  volatility,  which  enables  us  to  separate 
it  by  distillation,  combined  with  some  of  the  principles  of  the  vinous  liquor  em- 
ployed, and  more  or  less  water.  The  distilled  product  of  vinous  liquors  forms 
the  different  ardent  spirits  of  commerce.  When  obtained  from  wine,  it  is  called 
brandy ;  from  fermented  molasses,  rum ;  from  cider,  malted  barley,  or  rye, 
whisky;  from  malted  barley  and  rye-meal  with  hops,  and  rectified  from  juniper 
berries,  Holland  gin;  from  malted  barley,  rye,  or  potatoes,  and  rectified  from 
turpentine,  common  gin;  and  from  fermented  rice,  arrack.  These  spirits  are  of 
different  strengths,  that  is,  contain  different  proportions  of  alcohol,  and  have 
various  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  taste.  Their  strength 
is  accurately  judged  of  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  is  always  less  in  proportion 
as  their  concentration  is  greater.  When  they  have  the  sp.  gr.  0'920  (0-91984, 
Drinkicater),  they  are  designated  in  commerce  by  the  term  proof  spirit.  It 
lighter  than  this,  they  are  said  to  be  above  proof;  if  heavier,  below  proof;  and 
the  percentage  of  water,  or  of  spirit  of  0-825,  necessary  to  be  added  to  any  sam- 
ple of  spirit  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  proof  spirit,  indicates  the  number  of 
degrees  the  given  sample  is  above  or  below  proof.  Thus,  if  100  volumes  of  a 
spirit  require  10  volumes  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  proof  spirit,  it  is  said  to  be  *'  10 
over  proof"  On  the  other  hand,  if  100  volumes  of  a  spirit  require  10  volumes  of 
gpirit,  of  0  825,  to  raise  it  to  proof,  the  sample  is  said  to  be  "  10  under  proof." 

Proof  spirit  is  still  very  far  from  being  pure;  being  a  dilute  alcohol,  contain- 
ing about  half  its  weight  of  water,  together  with  a  peculiar  oil  and  other  foreign 
matters.  It  may  be  further  purified  and  strengthened  by  redistillation,  or  recti- 
fication as  it  is  called.  Whisky  is  the  spirit  usually  employed  for  this  purpose; 
and  from  every  hundred  gallons,  between  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eiglit  may  be  ob- 
tained, of  the  average  strength  of  rectified  spirit  (sp.  gr.  0-835),  corresponding 
with  the  Alcohol  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  very  nearly  with  the  Spiritus 
Rectificalus  of  the  British.  When  this  is  once  more  cautiously  distilled,  it  will  be 
further  purified  from  water,  and  the  sp.  gr.  attained  will  be  about  0'825,  which 
is  the  lightest  spirit  that  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary  distillation,  and  is  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  British  system  of  excise.  It  still,  however,  contains  11  per  cent, 
of  water.  In  the  mean  while,  the  spirit,  by  these  repeated  distillations,  becomes 
more  and  more  freed  from  the  contaminating  oil,  called  grain  oil  or  fusel  oil. 
(See  Alcohol  Amylicum.)  We  shall  first  consider  the  general  properties  of  al- 
cohol, and  afterwards  the  different  officinal  forms. 

Properties.  Alcohol,  using  this  term  in  a  generic  sense,  is  a  colourless,  trans- 
parent, volatile  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  agreeable  odour,  and  burning  taste.  It 
should  be  frrie  from  foreign  odour,  which,  when  present,  is  owing  to  fusel  oil. 
When  free  from  water,  it  is  called  anhydrous  or  absolufe  alcohol.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  without  smoke  or  residue,  forming  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Its 
flame  is  bluish  when  strong,  but  yellowish  when  weak.  It  combines  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water  and  ether;  and,  when  diluted  with  distilled  water,  preserves  its 
transparency.    Its  den  with  the  proportion  of  water  it  contains.    When 

of  the  Kp.  gr.  0  820,  it  z,  point  is  at  170°.    Its  value  depends  upon  the 

quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  it;  and,  as  this  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  sp.  gr.  is  less,  it  is  found  convenient  to  take  the  density  of  a  sample  in  esti- 
mating its  strength.  This  is  done  by  instruments  called  hydrometers,  which,  when 
allowed  U:  float  in  the  spirit,  sink  deeper  into  it  in  proportion  as  it  is  lighter. 
Eaca  hydrometer  strength  has  a  corresponding  specific  gravity;  and,  by  refer- 
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nng  to  tables  constrncted  for  the  purpose,  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol 
is  at  once  shown.  Dr.  W.  H.  Pile,  maker  of  hydrometers,  of  this  city,  graduates 
instruments  showing  specific  gravity  at  once,  which  are  exceedingly  conTenient. 
The  following  table,  constructed  by  Lowitz  and  improved  by  Thomson,  gives 
the  sp.  gr.  of  different  mixtures  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water. 

Table  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  different  Mixtures  by  Weight  of  Absolute 
Alcohol  and  Distilled  Water,  at  the  Temperature  of  60°. 
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61 
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27 
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98 

2 
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74 

26 
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50 

60 
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26 

74 
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97 

3 
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73 

27 
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49 
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25 

75 
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96 

4 
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72 

28 
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48 

52 
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24 

76 
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95 

6 

•809 

71 

29 

•870 

47 

53 
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23 

77 
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94 

6 
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70 

30 
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46 

54 
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22 

78 
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93 

7 
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69 

31 
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45 

55 
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21 

79 

•973 

92 

8 
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68 

32 
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44 

56 
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20 

80 
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91 

9 
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67 

83 
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43 

57 
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19 

81 
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90 

10 
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66 

34 

•880 

42 

58 
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18 

82 
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89 

11 
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37 
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39 
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38 
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38 
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14 

86 
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85 

15 
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37 
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13 
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84 

16 
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60 
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36 
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12 

88 
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83 

17 
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69 

41 
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35 

65 

•949 

11 

89 

•987 

82 

18 

•843 

58 

42 

•900 

34 
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10 

90 

•988 

81 

19 
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57 
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83 

67 
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9 
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80 
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56 

44 

•904 

82 

68 
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8 
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55 
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31 

69 

•957 

7 

93 

•991 

78 

22 

•853 

54 

46 

•908 

80 

70 

•958 

6 

94 
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77 

23 

•855 

53 

47 

•910 

29 

71 
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H.von  Baumhauer  has  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  the  results  in  the 
above  table  are  not  entirely  correct.  The  inaccuracies,  however,  admitting  the 
results  of  Baumhauer,  are  not  so  great  as  to  be  of  much  importance  in  a  phar- 
maceutic point  of  view.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1860,  p.  1.) 

Alcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  great  number  of  substances;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  small  quantity,  iodine  and  ammonia  freely,  and 
potassa,  soda,  and  lithia  in  the  caustic  state,  but  not  as  carbonates.  Among  or- 
ganic substances,  it  is  a  solvent  of  the  organic  vegetable  alkalies,  urea,  tannic 
acid,  sugar,  mannite,  camphor,  resins,  balsams,  volatile  oils,  and  soap.  It  dis- 
solves the  fixed  oils  sparingly,  except  castor  oil,  which  is  abundantly  soluble.  It 
acts  on  most  acids,  forming  ethers  with  some,  and  effecting  the  solution  of 
others.  All  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa ;  while  the  efflorescent  salts,  and  those  either  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it.  It  dissolves  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  most 
of  the  chlorides  that  are  readily  soluble  iu  water;  also  some  nitrates,  but  none 
of  the  metallic  sulphates. 

♦  Absolute  Alcohol.  ?  Alcohol,  U.  S. 

f  Alcohol  Fortius.    Stronger  Alcohol,  U.  S.  \\  Spiritus  Rectificatus,  Br. 

X  Lightest  spirit  obtained  by  ordinary  distillation.    ^  Spiritus  Tenuior,  Proof  Spirit,  Br, 
ft  Alcohol  Dilutum,  U.  S. 
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1.  Absolute  Alcohol.  Anhydrous  Alcohol.  This,  though  formerly  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges,  is  not  now  ofiBcinal.  By  the  term  ii 
implied  pure  alcohol,  entirely  free  from  water.  In  this  state  it  cannot  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  distillation  alone;  the  purest  alcohol  thus  procured  still  containing 
11  per  cent,  of  water.  To  separate  this  it  is  customary  to  have  recourse  to  sub- 
stances having  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water,  sufficient  not  only  to  abstract  it 
from  the  alcohol,  but  to  retain  it  at  a  temperature  at  which  alcohol  will  distil 
over.  Soubeiran  recommends  the  following  as  an  easy  method  for  obtaining  it, 
free  from  water,  abundantly  and  economically.  1st.  Rectify  alcohol,  marking  86° 
of  the  centesimal  alcoholmeter  of  Qay-Lussac  (rectified  spirit),  by  distilling  it 
from  carbonate  of  potassa.  This  operation  raises  its  strength  to  94°  or  95°. 
2d.  Raise  this  alcohol  to  97°,  by  distilling  it  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
by  digesting  it  with  quicklime  (from  which  it  must  be  afterwards  j;)oured  oflf ), 
in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  the  alcohol  to  1^  ounces  of  the  chloride,  or  2J 
ounces  of  the  lime.  3d.  Distil  the  product  of  this  operation  slowly  with  quick- 
lime, in  the  proportion  of  3J  ounces  to  the  pint.  The  product  will  be  absolute 
alcohol.  The  operation  may  be  shortened  to  two  steps,  by  distilling  the  alcohol 
of  94°  or  95°,  with  an  excess  of  quicklime  (7i  ounces  to  the  pint;.  In  all  cases, 
before  decanting  or  distilling,  the  alcohol  must  be  digested  for  two  or  three  days 
with  the  lime,  at  a  temperature  between  95°  and  100°  F.  Lime  will  not  answer 
as  a  substance  to  be  distilled  from,  unless  it  be  in  sufficient  excess;  for  other- 
wise, towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  hydrate  of  lime  formed  will  yield 
up  its  water  to  the  alcohol,  and  weaken  the  distilled  product. 

Properties.  Absolute  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
odour  and  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  172°,  and  is  not  congealed  by  a  cold  of 
166°  below  zero.  Its  sp.gr.  is  07978  at  68°,  according  to  Regnault;  0-79381 
at  60°,  according  to  Drinkwater.  The  sp.gr.  of  its  vapour  is  1-59.  Its  freedom 
from  water  may  be  ascertained  by  dropping  into  it  a  piece  of  anhydrous  baryta, 
which  will  remain  unchanged  if  the  alcohol  be  free  from  water;  but  otherwise 
will  fall  to  powder.  Another  method  for  determining  the  same  point  is  to  allow 
alcohol  to  stand  for  some  time,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  on  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
copper.  If  the  alcohol  be  anhydrous,  the  salt  will  remain  white ;  otherwise  it 
will  become  blue.  (Casoria.)   Absolute  alcohol  should  be  free  from  fusel  oil. 

Absolute  alcohol  burns  with  a  pale  flame  without  residue,  the  products  being 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  Its  vapour,  passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  filled 
with  pumice-stone  and  heated  to  redness,  yields  carbon,  gaseous  carbohydro- 
gens,  aldehyd,  naphthalin,  benzin,  phenic  acid,  and  various  other  substances. 
(Berthelot.)  It  unites  in  all  proportions  with  ether  and  water.  Its  union  with 
water  is  attended  by  condensation  and  a  rise  of  temperature.  When  51*9 
volumes  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  48  1  of  water,  corresponding  with  one  eq. 
of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter,  the  decrease  of  volume  is  at  the  maximum, 
amounting  to  3*4  per  cent.  Berthelot  has  announced  the  formation  of  alcohol 
tynthetically,  by  uniting  olcfiant  gas  with  water.  In  this  discovery  he  was  aD- 
ticipated  by  the  late  Mr.  Ilennel,  who  published  it  in  1828. 

Compottilion.  Absolute  alcohol  consists  of  four  eqs.  of  carbon  24,  six  of  hy- 
drogen 6,  and  two  of  oxygen  10  =  46;  or,  in  volumes,  of  four  volumes  of  the 
vapour  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  tjrv 
folumes.  Its  empirical  formula  is,  therefore,  CJI,0,.  Viewed  as  a  hydrat«i 
oxide  of  ethyl,  its  formula  is  C.Hj.O-fllO. 

It  has  been  stated,  at  jyage  70,  that  during  the  vinous  fermentation  sugar  dif- 
appear«,  and  that  the  sole  products  hod  been  supposed  to  be  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic a<:id,  which,  taken  together,  were  equal  in  weight  to  the  sugar  lost.  Now, 
ihe  comparative  composition  of  the  substances  concerned  supports  the  opinion 
♦Jbat  these  are  the  sole  derivatives  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar  lost.  Preparatory 
U>  the  fermciitAtioD,  the  cane  sugar  ia  changed  into  grape  sugar,  or,  according 
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ti»  Mitscherlich  and  Sonbeiran,  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.  These  two  sugars, 
dned  at  212"^,  consist  of  C„Hj,0,j.  Supposing  one  eq.  of  this  fermentable  sugar 
to  be  the  subject-matter  of  the  change,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  composition 
which  admits  of  its  being  broken  up  into  two  eqs.  of  alcohol  and  four  of  carbonic 
acid;  for  C„H,,0„=2(C,H,0,)  and  4(C0,).  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
the  sugar  has  been  converted  into  sugar  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  Pasteur,  as  be- 
fore stated,  has  shown  that  a  portion  lost  has  not  been  thus  converted,  but  has 
been  partly  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  the  yeast  plant  of  the  ferment,  and 
partly  changed  into  glycerin  and  succinic  acid. 

2.  AixjoHOL  Fortius.  U.  S.  Stronger  Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  O-SIT.  This  was  an  offi- 
cinal of  the  Dublin  College,  which  gave  a  formula  for  its  preparation,  and  stated 
its  sp.  gr.  at  0*818.  The  Stronger  Alcohol  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  of 
theU.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  at  the  late  revision,  though  of  the  sp.gr.  0-817,  and 
therefore  a  little  stronger  than  the  Dublin  preparation,  may  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses be  considered  as  identical  with  it.  To  prepare  it  on  a  small  scale,  carbonate 
of  potassa,  previously  ignited  in  a  heated  mortar,  may  be  mixed  with  oflRcinal  alco- 
hol (sp.  gr.  0'835)  in  a  bottle,  and  shaken  occasionally  for  about  four  hours;  the 
mixture  being,  in  the  mean  time,  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°. 
Upon  resting,  the  liquid  divides  into  two  strata,  the  lower  consisting  of  a  watery 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  upper  of  the  stronger  alcohol,  which  is  to  be 
separated,  and  distilled  so  as  to  obtain  the  measure  of  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
original  alcohol  employed. 

On  a  large  scale,  we  are  informed  that  alcohol  of  this  strength  is  now  pre- 
pared, in  the  TJ.  States,  very  abundantly  by  simple  distillation,  by  means  of  a 
modified  distillatory  apparatus.  The  modification  consists  in  substituting,  for  a 
single  refrigerated  receiver,  a  series  of  receivers,  kept  at  such  temperatures  that, 
in  the  first  of  them,  the  watery  vapour  shall  condense  with  comparatively  little 
of  the  alcoholic,  which,  as  it  passes  through  the  successive  recipients,  is  more 
and  more  deprived  of  water,  until,  when  condensed  in  the  last,  it  yields  a  spirit 
at  least  as  strong  as  the  officinal  Stronger  Alcohol  of  the  sp.gr.  0  817.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  spirit  is  thus  strengthened,  it  becomes,  on  the  same  principle, 
more  and  more  freed  from  fusel  oil,  until  at  length  almost  wholly  deprived  of  it. 

The  properties  of  this  form  of  spirit  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
officinal  alcohol,  except  in  its  exemption  from  fusel  oil.  The  test  of  the  absence 
of  this  impurity,  or  of  its  presence  in  only  very  minute  proportion,  is  that,  when 
"treated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  a  bright 
light,  the  alcohol  either  remains  unchanged,  or  lets  fall  a  very  scanty  dark  pre- 
cipitate." U.  S.  Stronger  alcohol  is  used  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  other 
officinals,  as  ether,  purified  chloroform,  ethereal  oil,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  &c.,  foP 
which  purpose  it  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

3.  Alcohol.  U.  S.  Spiritus  Rectificatus.  Br.  Officinal  Alcohol.  Rectified 
Spirit.  This  is  the  form  of  spirit  resulting  from  the  ordinary  distillation  of  ardent 
spirit,  though  not  the  strongest  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  that 
process ;  having  the  sp.  gr.  0-835,  U.  S.,  or  0838,  Br.,  while  that  of  the  strongest 
is  0-825.  The  British  preparation  contains  16,  the  U.  S.  only  15  per  cent,  of  water. 
Officinal  alcohol,  though  of  standard  strength,  may  still  be  impregnated  with  an 
e^ential  oil,  called /w8eZ  oil.  This  is  usually  removed  by  digesting  the  alcohol 
with  charcoal.  It  may  also  be  removed,  as  well  as  other  impurities,  by  passing  the 
impure  spirit  through  a  filtering  bed,  composed  of  sand,  wood-charcoal,  boiled 
wheat,  and  broken  oyster-shells,  arranged  in  layers,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr. 
W.  Schaefi'er.  (See  Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  Nov.  1854,  p.  536.)  Another  method, 
proposed  by  M.  Breton,  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  to  the  spirit  in  a  boUle, 
which  is  then  to  be  shaken,  allowed  to  settle,  and  decanted.  The  olive  oil  dis- 
solves and  retains  the  fusel  oil.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  April  15,  1859,  p.  160.)  It  may  be 
detected  by  adding  a  little  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ^Ipolol.  and 
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then  expoBing  it  to  a  bright  light.  If  fasel  oil  be  present,  it  will  be  converted  into 
a  blaclc  powder.  Officinal  alcohol  will  not  withstand  this  test;  as  the  best  contains 
a  little  of  the  foreign  oil.  According  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Kent,  of  New  York,  nitrate 
of  silver  will  not  detect  fusel  oil,  but  aflfords  its  indications  by  reacting  with  other 
organic  substances.  For  detecting  fusel  oil  Mr.  Kent  finds  pure  sulphuric  acid 
the  best  test.  To  apply  it  he  half  fills  a  test  tube  with  the  spirit  to  be  tested, 
and  then  fills  it  up  very  slowly  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
spirit  be  pure,  it  will  remain  colourless;  otherwise  it  will  become  coloured,  the 
tint  being  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  impurity.  (New  York  Journ. 
o/Fharm.,  Aug.  1854.)  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  officinal  alcohol, 
when  diluted  with  20  parts  of  distilled  water,  should  have  little  or  no  foreign  odour. 

The  best  alcohol,  made  in  Philadelphia,  is  that  manufactured  by  Z.  Locke  & 
Co.,  under  At  wood's  patent  process,  in  which  manganic  acid  is  used  to  destroy 
the  fusel  oil  and  other  foreign  substances.  This  alcohol  withstands  the  tests  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphuric  acid  remarkably  well. 

4.  Alcohol  DiLUTUM.  i/.  <S.  Spiritus  Tenuior.  Br.  Diluted  Alcohol.  Proof 
Spirit.  The  U.  S.  preparation,  which  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica,  consists 
of  equal  measures  of  officinal  alcohol  and  water,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  0  941 ;  the 
British,  for  which  a  process  is  given,  is  made  by  mixing  five  pints  of  Rectified 
Spirit  with  three  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-920.  The  latter 
is  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  containing  only  51  per  cent,  of  water,  while  the 
TJ.  S.  preparation  contains  61  per  cent.  Considering  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
chiefly  applied,  that  of  making  tinctures,  our  officinal  diluted  alcohol  is  preferable 
to  the  British  proof  spirit,  as  it  has  enough  alcohol  both  for  solvent  effect  and 
preservative  influence,  and  the  less  there  is,  when  these  objects  are  answered, 
the  better. 

Medical  Properties^  Ac.  Alcohol  is  a  very  powerful  diffusible  stimulant.  It 
is  the  intoxicating  ingredient  in  all  spirituous  liquors,  including  under  this  term 
wines,  porter,  ale,  cider,  and  every  other  liquid  which  has  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation.  In  a  diluted  state,  it  excites  the  system,  renders  the  pulse  full,  and 
gives  additional  energy  to  the  muscles,  and  temporary  exaltation  to  the  mental 
faculties.  It  is  found  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  excretions,  from  which  fact 
some  physiologists  have  inferred  that  it  diminishes  the  disintegration  of  the  tis- 
sues. But  this  is  not  likely ;  since  the  effect  of  stimulation  is  to  increase  function 
in  the  tissues,  and  consequently  to  cause  their  waste.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Wood 
holds  the  more  probable  opinion,  that  alcoholic  liquors,  besides  furnishing  some 
nutriment,  act  by  promoting  digestion  and  sanguification,  thus  causing  a  more 
thorough  appropriation  of  food  to  nutrition ;  and  that  the  saving,  thus  effected, 
more  than  counterbalances  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  implied  by  increased  vital 
action.  (See  his  Therapeutics,  i.  664.) 

In  some  states  of  acute  disease,  characterieed  by  excessive  debility,  alcohol  is 
a  valuable  remedy.  In  chronic  diseases,  physicians  should  be  cautious  in  pre- 
scribing liquids  containing  it,  for  fear  of  begetting  intemperate  habits.  Exter- 
nally, alcohol  is  sometimes  applied  to  produce  cold  by  evaporation;  but,  when 
this  is  repressed,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified 
spirit  and  white  of  egg  forms  an  excellent  application  to  excoriations  from  press- 
ure, in  their  early  stage,  occurring  in  protracted  diseases.  It  is  to  be  a]iplied 
frequently  by  a  fine  brush  or  feather,  and  renewed  as  it  dries,  until  an  albumi- 
Qous  coating  is  formed  over  the  excoriated  surface. 

As  an  article  of  daily  use,  alcoholic  liquors  produce  the  most  deplorable  con* 
•equeuces.  Besides  the  moral  degradation  which  they  cause,  their  habitual  use 
fives  rise  to  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  visceral  obstructions,  dropsy,  paralysis, 
and  iit>i  unfrequently  mania. 

Eif'ecls  an  a  Poison.  When  taken  in  large  quantities,  alcohol,  in  the  various 
forms  of  ardent  spirit,  produces  a  true  ai>oplectic  state,  and  occasionally  speed/ 
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death  The  face  becomes  livid  or  pale,  the  respiration  stertorous,  and  the  mouth 
frothy  ;  and  sense  and  feeling  are  more  or  less  completely  lost.  Where  the  dan- 
ger is  immjnent,  an  emetic  may  be  administered,  or  the  stomach-pump  used.  The 
affusion  of  cold  water  is  often  useful.  An  enema  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  com- 
mon salt  in  a  pint  of  warm  water  is  said  to  dissipate  rapidly  the  more  serious 
symptoms.  As  a  counter-poison,  acetate  of  ammonia  has  been  found  to  act  with 
advantage.  After  death,  abundant  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  absorption  of  the 
alcohol.  By  Dr.  Percy  it  has  been  detected  in  the  brain,  by  others  in  the  ven- 
tricles, and  by  Dr.  Wright  in  the  urine.  According  to  Dr.  Ducheck,  alcohol  un- 
dergoes, in  the  system,  continued  combustion,  producing  intermediate  products, 
amonfj  which  is  aldehyd,  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  blood  he  attributes  in- 
toxictlion.  Mr.  R.  D.  Thomson  has  proposed  the  following  test  for  detecting 
alcohol  in  medico-legal  investigations.  Distil  one-third  of  the  suspected  liquid, 
and  fi}  the  distillate  add  a  crystal  or  two  of  chromic  acid,  and  stir.  If  the  smallest 
qua«t2ty  of  alcohol  be  present,  green  oxide  of  chromium,  and  aldehyd  percepti- 
ble to  the  smell,  will  be  developed.  Instead  of  chromic  acid,  a  few  grains  of 
powdered  bichromate  of  potassa,  acted  on  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  may 
be  ufced.  Dr.  Ed.  Strauch  objects  to  this  test  as  liable  to  some  ambiguity,  and 
proposes  platinum-blaek  as  preferable.  For  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  ases  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Chemical  Gazette  for  Aug.  1,  1854. 

It  is,  however,  very  rarely  that  any  of  the  forms  of  alcohol  here  described  are 
used  internally  in  their  ordinary  state ;  the  various  forms  of  ardent  spirits  and 
fermented  liquors  being  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and  these  are  described  else- 
where. The  purer  forms  of  alcohol,  whether  strong  or  diluted,  are  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  pharmacy;  as  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  suck  cs  ether, 
into  the  composition  of  which  they  enter ;  for  the  preservation  of  organic  sub- 
stances ;  in  the  extraction  of  the  active  principles  of  vegetables,  as  in  the  tinc- 
tures ;  for  dissolving  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  much  more  readily  than  in  water, 
or  insoluble  in  the  latter  fluid ;  and  for  various  other  pharmaceutic  purposes. 

Diluted  alcohol  is  employed  as  an  addition  to  the  compound  infusion  of  gen- 
tian, and  to  some  of  the  distilled  waters  and  preparations  of  vinegar,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  decomposition ;  as  a  menstruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of 
plants,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  extracts  and  syrups ;  and  in  preparing 
many  of  the  spirits,  and  a  few  of  the  medicated  wines.  But  it  is  in  forming  the 
tinctures  that  diluted  alcohol  is  chiefly  used.  Some  of  these  are  made  with  offi- 
cinal alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  but  the  majority  wiih  diluted  alcohol  (proof  spirit) 
as  the  menstruum.  As  the  latter  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  water,  it 
is  well  fitted  for  acting  on  those  vegetables,  the  virtues  of  which  are  partly  solu- 
ble in  water  and  partly  in  alcohol.  The  apothecary,  however,  should  never  sub- 
stitute the  commercial  proof  spirit  for  diluted  alcohol,  even  though  it  may  be  of 
the  same  strength,  on  account  of  the  impurities  in  the  former ;  but,  when  it  is 
recollected  how  variable  the  so-called  proof  spirits  are  in  strength,  the  objection 
to  their  use  in  pharmacy  becomes  still  stronger.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Brande, 
gin  contains  51*6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  of  0  825 ;  and  the  percentage  of  the  same 
alcohol  is  53  39  in  brandy,  53  68  in  rum,  53  90  in  Irish  whisky,  and  54  32  in 
Scotch  whisky.  The  alcohol  on  which  these  results  are  based  already  contains 
11  per  cent  of  water. 

Pharm.  Uses.  1.  Of  Alcohol  Fortiua^  U.  S.  In  the  preparation  of  Aloe  Puri- 
ficata,  CT:  S.;  Atropiffi  Sulphas;  £/". /S.;  Ceratum  Extracti  Cantharidis,  C/:  6>.; 
Chloroformum  Purificatum,  U.  S.;  Collodiura,  U.  S.;    Collodium  cum  Cantha- 

ride,  U.  S.;  lodidum  Hydrargyri  Viride,  U.  S. 2.  Of  Alcohol,  U.  S.,  Spiritus 

Bectificaius,  Br.  In  the  preparation  of  Aconitia ;  Aqua  Camphoraa,  U.  S.;  Atro- 
pia;  Berberiae  Sulphas,  Br.;  Cinchonia,  U.S.;  Extracta;  Extracta  Alcoholica^ 
U.S.;  Extracta  Fluida,  i7. /S.;  Extracta  Liquida, 5r./  Fel  Bovinum  Purifica- 
tum, Br.;  Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata,  Br.;  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Viride,  Br.;  Mor- 
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phia,  rT".  5.;  Qninise  Sulphas,  Z7.  5>.;  Reainae;  Santoninum,  5r.;  Strychnia; 
Syrnpus  Aurantii  Corticis,  U.  S.;  Unguentam  Aconitiae,  Br.;  Ungaentnm  Atro- 

piae,  Br.;  Teratria. 3.  Of  Alcohol  Dilidum,  U.  S.,  Spiritua  Tenuior  or  Proof 

Spirit,  Bt.  In  the  preparation  of  Extracta;  Extracta  Alcoholica,  U.S.;  Ex 
tracta  Fluida,  U.S.;  Santoninum,  U.S.;  Strychnia,  U.S.;  Syrnpi;  Ungaentoia 
lodi  Compositum,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  I.  OrAIcoholForiius,TJ.8.  JRtheT,U.  S.;  CoWodmm.U.  S.;  CoU 
lodium  cum  Cantharide,  U.  S.;  Oleum  ^therenm,  U  S.;  Spiritus  JEtheris  Ni- 
tres!, U.  S.;    Spiritus,  U.  S. 2.  Of  Alcohol,  U.  S.,  Spiritus  Rectificatus,  Br. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticnra  ;  ^ther,  Br.;  Ohloroformum,  Br.;  Collodium, 
Br.;  Infusum  Gentiance  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Liuimentura  Acomi\,  Br.;  Liniment.  Bel- 
ladonna?, 5r./  Liniment.  Camphor8BComp.,5r.;  Liniment.  lodi,  i^r.;  Liniment. 
Saponis;  Liquor  A tropiae,  J9r.;  Liquor  Morphia?  Hydrochloratis,  ^r.;  Liquor 
Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus,  Br.;  Liquor  Strychniae,  Br.;  Oleoresina  Zinziberia, 
U.  S.;  Succus  Conii,  Br.;  Succus  Scoparii,  Br.;  Succus  Taraxaei, ^7\;  Spiritus; 

Syrupi,  Br.;  Tincturae. 3.  Of  Alcohol  Dilutum,  XJ.  S.,  Spiritus  Tenuior  or 

Proof  Spirit,  Bt.  Infusum  Gentianae  Compositum,  ^r.;  Spiritus;  Syrupus  Rhei 
Aromaticus,  {/.  S.;  Syrupus  Scillce,  ^r./  Tincturae;  Vinum  Rhei,  (/.  S.       B. 

ALCOHOL  AMYLICUM.   U.S. 

Amylic  AlcoJwL    Fusel  Oil. 

"A  peculiar  alcohol,  obtained  by  distillation  from  fermented  grain  or  potatoes 
by  continuing  the  process  after  the  ordinary  spirit  has  ceased  to  come  over.  Its 
ep.  gr.  is  0-818."  U.  S.     Fouskl  Oil.  Br.  Ajypendix. 

5yn.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Amyl.    Grain  Oil.    Potato  Spirit  Oil. 

This  was  an  oflScinal  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  which  directed  it  to 
be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  "  Take  of  the  light  liquid,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  any  large  distillery  by  continuing  the  distillation  for  some  time  after 
the  pure  spirit  has  been  drawn  oflT,  a)(y  convenient  qicantity.  Introduce  it  into 
ft  small  still  or  retort  connected  with  a  condenser,  and  apply  heat  so  as  to  cause 
distillation.  As  soon  as  the  oil  begins  to  come  over  unmixed  with  water,  the 
receiver  should  be  changed,  and,  the  distillation  being  resumed  and  carried 
nearly  to  dryness,  the  desired  product  will  be  obtained.  The  liquid  drawn  over 
during  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  will  consist  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stratum  of  the  Fusel  Oil.  This  latter,  though  impregnated  with 
a  minute  quantity  of  water,  should  be  separated  and  preserved,  as  being  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  use." 

This  oil  is  always  present  in  the  products  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  ardent  spirit  obtained  from  various  grains,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  that  procured  from  fermented  potatoes.  In  grain  spirit  it  is  present  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  part  in  five  hundred  by  measure.  When  grain  or  potato 
whisky  is  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  alcohol,  the  pure  spirit  will  con- 
tinue to  come  over  for  a  certain  time,  after  which,  if  the  distillation  be  continued, 
a  milky  liquid  will  be  obtained,  which,  upon  standing,  will  bo  covered  with  a 
Btratum  of  this  peculiar  oil.  Subjected  to  distillation,  the  milky  liquid  will  at 
first  boil  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  yield  water  and  a  little  of  the 
oil;  but  after  a  time  the  boiling  point  will  rise  to  2B9°,  when  the  oil  will  come 
over  pure.  By  changing  the  receiver  when  the  oil  begins  to  distil  free  from  water, 
the  oil  is  collected  separate  from  the  watery  part.  In  relation  to  fusel  oil,  see  a 
paper  by  Edward  N.  Kent,  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (i.  257) ;  and  one  by 
Dr.  Charies  M.  Wetherill,  copied  into  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Phami.  for  Sept.  1868. 

Properties.  Amylic  alcohol  is  an  oily,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong,  oflfensive 
odour,  and  acrid,  burning  taste.  As  usually  prepared  it  has  a  pale-yellow  colour. 
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Its  sp  gr.  is  0-818 ;  that  of  its  vaponr  3*  15.  It  boils  at  269®,  and  congeals  at 
4°  below  zero,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  leaves.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  ia 
water,  bat  unites  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  iodine, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  forms  a  good  solvent  for  fats,  resins,  and  camphor. 
When  dropped  upon  paper  it  does  not  leave  a  greasy  stain.  It  does  not  take 
fire  like  alcohol  by  the  contact  of  flame,  but  requires  to  be  heated  to  a  tempera* 
tore  of  about  130°  before  it  begins  to  burn.  According  to  M.  Pasteur,  there 
are  two  amylic  alcohols,  chemically  the  same,  but  optically  distinct.  Amylio 
alcohol  consists  of  ten  eqs.  of  carbon  60,  twelve  of  hydrogen  12,  and  two  of 
oxygen  16  =  88.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  hydrated  oxide  of  the  com- 
pound radical  amyl  (C,„H,j) ;  and  on  this  view  its  formula  will  be  C,oH,^0  + 
HO.  Heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  loses  the  elements  of  two  eqs. 
of  water,  and  forms  a  carbohydrogen,  Cj„H,„,  homologous  with  ethylen,  called 
amylen  or  valeren,  which  has  been  proposed  as  an  anaesthetic.  (See  Amylen  in 
Part  III.)  When  subjected  to  oxidizing  agents,  it  loses  two  eqs.  of  hydrogen 
and  gains  two  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  CjoHjO,  -f  HO,  or  amylic  acid,  which  is 
identical  with  valerianic  acid,  the  acid  found  in  valerian.  This  acid  bears  the 
same  relation  to  amylic  alcohol  that  acetic  acid  does  to  ethylic  alcohol,  and  for- 
mic acid  to  methylic  alcohol.  Amyl  has  been  isolated  by  Dr.  E.  Frankland.  It 
is  a  colourless  pellucid  liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  07704.  {Chem.  Gaz., M&vch  15, 
1850.)  Its  hydruret  (hydride),  Cj^H^H,  has  been  discovered  to  be  an  energetic 
anaesthetic  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 

Crude  fusel  oil  may  be  obtained  from  the  alcohol  distillers.  Mr.  Kent,  of  New 
York,  found  in  it,  as  impurities,  water,  alcohol,  acetic  and  amylic  acids,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  an  amyl  compound,  analogous  to  oenanthic  ether.  According  to  Messrs. 
T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  the  crude  oil  is  a  mixture  of  propylic,  butylic, 
and  amylic  alcohols,  and  of  other  alcohols  much  higher  in  the  series.  (Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Trans.,  June,  1857,  p.  606.) 

Fusel  oil  was  made  officinal  by  the  Dublin  College,  in  its  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1850,  as  an  artificial  source  of  valerianic  acid,  to  be  used  in  forming  valerianate 
of  soda,  from  which,  by  double  decomposition,  three  other  valerianates,  namely, 
those  of  iron,  zinc,  and  quinia,  were  directed  to  be  formed  by  the  College.  It 
was  introduced  into  theU.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Amylic  alcohol,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  inferior  animals,  is  an  active 
Irritant  poison. 

Off.  Prep.  SodaeValerianas,  C/:/Sf.  B. 

ALETRIS.  U,  S.  Secondary. 

Star  Grass, 

The  root  of  Aletris  farinosa.  U.  S. 

Aletris.    Sex.  SysL  Hexandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Co7'olla  tubular,  six-cleft,  wrinkled,  persistent.  Stamens  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  segments.  Style  triangular,  separable  into  three.  Capsule 
opening  at  the  top,  three-celled,  many-seeded.  Bigelow. 

.  Aletris  farinosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  183;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bat.  iii.  92. 
•This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  spring  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Hence  have 
originated  the  popular  names  of  star  grass,  blazing  star,  and  mealy  starwortf 
by  which  it  is  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  leaves  are  sessile, 
lanceolate,  entire,  pointed,  very  smooth,  longitudinally  veined,  and  of  unequal 
size,  the  largest  being  about  four  inches  in  length.  From  the  midst  of  them  a 
flower-stem  rises,  one  or  two  feet  in  height,  nearly  naked,  with  remote  scales, 
which  sometimes  become  leaves.   It  terminates  in  a  slender  scattered  spiljo,  the 
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flowers  of  which  stand  on  very  short  pedicels,  and  have  minate  bractes  at  the 
base.  The  calyx  is  wanting.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  oblong,  divided  at  the  sum- 
mit into  six  spreading  segments,  of  a  white  colour,  and,  when  old,  of  a  mealy  or 
rugose  appearance  on  the  outside.  The  plant  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  growing  in  fields  and  about  the  borders  of  woods,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 

Properties.  The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  small,  crooked,  branched, 
blackish  externally,  brown  within,  and  intensely  bitter.  The  bitterness  is  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  becomes  turbid  upon  the  addition  of  water. 
The  decoction  is  moderately  bitter;  but  much  less  so  than  the  tincture.  It 
afi'ords  no  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron.  {Bigelow.) 

Medical  Properties.  In  small  doses  the  root  appears  to  be  simply  tonic,  and 
may  be  employed  advantageously  for  similar  purposes  with  other  bitters  of  the 
same  class.  When  freely  given,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea.  In  very  large  doses, 
it  is  said  to  Ije  cathartic  and  emetic,  and  to  produce  some  narcotic  effect  It  has 
been  employed,  with  asserted  benefit,  in  colic,  dropsy,  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  powder  may  be  administered  as  a  tonic  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains.        W. 

ALLIUM.  U.S. 

Garlic, 

The  bulb  of  Allium  sativum.  U.  8. 

Ail,  />.;  Knoblauch,  Germ.;  Aglio,  Ital.:  Ajo,  Span. 

Allium.    Sex.  SysL  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceae. 

Oen.  Ch,  Corolla  six -parted,  spreading.  Spathe  many -flowered.  Umbel 
crowded.    Capsule  superior.    Willd. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  including  more  than  sixty  species,  most  of 
which  are  European.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  indigenous  in  this  country,  none  are 
officinal.  Dr.  Griffith  states  that  the  bulb  of  A.  Canadense  has  been  substituted 
for  the  cultivated  garlic,  and  found  equally  efficient.  (Med.  Bat.,  p.  653.)  Of  the 
European  species  several  have  been  used  from  a  very  early  period,  both  as  food 
and  medicine.  A.  sativum,  or  garlic,  is  the  only  one  now  officinal;  and  to  this 
we  shall  here  confine  our  observations,  simply  stating  that  there  are  few  genera, 
of  which  the  several  species  resemble  one  another  more  closely  in  sensible  and 
medical  properties  than  the  present.  For  an  account  of  A.  Cepa,  or  onion,  and 
A.  Porrum,  or  leek,  see  Part  HI.  of  this  work. 

Allium  sativum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  68;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  749,  t.  256. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and,  like  all  its  congeners,  bulbous.  The  bulbs  are 
numerous,  and  enclosed  in  a  common  membranous  covering,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  fibres  that  constitute  the  proper  root  descend.  The  stem  is  simple, 
and  rises  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  long,  flat,  and  grass-like,  and  sheathe 
the  lower  half  of  the  stem.  At  the  termination  of  the  stem  is  a  cluster  of  flowers 
and  bulbs  mingled  together,  and  enclosed  in  a  pointed  spathe,  which  opens  on 
one  side  and  withers.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  make  tlieir  appear- 
ance in  July.  This  species  of  garlic  grows  wild  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France;  and  is  cultivated  in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  part  employed,  as  well  for  culinary  purposes  as  in  medicine,  is  the  bulb. 
The  bulbs  are  dug  up  with  a  portion  of  the  stem  attached,  and,  having  been 
dried  in  thn  Run,  are  tied  together  in  bunches,  and  thus  brought  to  market. 
Th'  •     ,  ■        ]  ,,•„(»  parts  of  tl'  -ht  out  of  fifteen,  with 

litf  ipertics.  Thib  f  Allium  is  commonly 

coi  s/i  yarlic,  to  UisUuguish  it  from  those  which  grow  wild  in  our  fields 

and  I    >v.s. 

troptrltes.  Qarlic,  ta  found  in  the  shops,  is  somewhat  spherical,  flattened  at 
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the  bottom,  and  drawn  towards  a  point  at  the  summit,  where  a  portion  of  the 
stem  several  inches  in  length  projects.  It  is  coTered  with  a  white,  dry,  mem- 
branous envelope,  consisting  of  several  delicate  lamina3,  within  which  the  small 
bnlbs  are  arranged  around  the  stem,  having  each  a  distinct  coat.  These  small 
bulbs,  commonly  called  cloves  of  garlic,  are  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  somewhat  curved,  and  in  their  interior  are  whitish,  moist,  and 
fleshy.*  They  have  a  disagreeable,  pungent  odour,  so  peculiar  as  to  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  alliaceous.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  The  peculiar 
smell  and  taste,  though  strongest  in  the  bulb,  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  They  depend  on  an  essential  oil,  which  is  very 
volatile,  and  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  passing  over  with  the  first  portions 
of  water.  As  first  obtained,  the  oil  is  of  a  dark  brownish-yellow  colour,  heavier 
than  water,  and  decomposed  at  its  boiling  temperature.  It  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  distillation  in  a  salt-water  bath,  and  is  then  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  and  not  decomposed  by  boiling.  According  to  Wertheim,  it 
consists  of  a  peculiar  organic  radical,  called  alhjl  (CgH^),  combined  with  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur.  From  one  hundred  weight  of  garlic  Wertheim  obtained 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  the  impure  oil,  and  about  two-thirds  as  much  of  the 
rectified.  (Chem.  Gaz., iil.  11*1.)  The  impure  oil  has  an  exceedingly  pungent 
odour,  and  strong  acrid  taste;  and,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  much 
irritation,  and  sometimes  even  blisters.  Besides  this  oil,  fresh  garlic,  according 
to  Cadet-Gassicourt,  contains,  in  1406  parts,  520  of  mucilage,  37  of  albumen, 
48  of  fibrous  matter,  and  801  of  water.  Bouillon-Lagrange  mentions,  among  its 
constituents,  sulphur,  a  saccharine  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fecula.  The 
fresh  bulbs  yield  upon  pressure  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  juice,  which  is  highly 
viscid,  and  so  tenacious  as  to  require  dilution  with  water  before  it  can  be  easily 
filtered.  When  dried,  it  serves  as  a  lute  for  porcelain.  It  has  the  medical  pro- 
perties of  the  bulbs.  Water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar  extract  the  virtues  of  garlic. 
Boiling,  however,  if  continued  for  some  time,  renders  it  inert. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  use  of  garlic,  as  a  medicine  and  condi- 
ment, ascends  to  the  highest  antiquity.  When  it  is  taken  internally,  the  oil  is 
speedily  absorbed,  and,  pervading  the  system,  becomes  sensible  in  the  breath 
and  various  secretions.  Even  externally  applied,  as  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  it 
imparts  its  odour  to  the  breath,  urine,  and  perspiration,  and,  according  to  some 
writers,  may  be  tasted  in  the  mouth.  Its  effects  on  the  system  are  those  of  a 
general  stimulant.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  excites  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
motes expectoration  in  debility  of  the  lungs,  produces  diaphoresis  or  diuresis 
according  as  the  patient  is  kept  warm  or  cool,  and  acts  upon  the  stomach  as  a 
tonic  and  carminative.  It  is  said  also  to  be  emmenagogue.  Applied  to  the  skin, 
it  is  irritant  and  rubefacient,  and  moreover  exercises,  in  some  degree,  its  pecu- 
liar influence  upon  the  system,  in  consequence  of  absorption.  Moderately  em- 
ployed, it  is  beneficial  in  enfeebled  digestion  and  flatulence ;  and  by  many  it  is 
habitually  used  as  a  condiment.  It  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  chronic 
catarrh,  and  other  pectoral  affections  in  which  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
have  been  subdued,  and  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels  remains.  We  use  it  habitu- 
ally, and  with  great  benefit,  in  such  affections  in  children,  as  well  as  in  the  ner- 
vous and  spasmodic  coughs  to  which  patients  of  this  class  are  peculiarly  liable. 
Some  have  recommended  it  in  old  atonic  dropsies  and  calculous  disorders ;  and 

*  In  a  note,  in  the  preceding  edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  it  was  stated  that  a  variety  of 
garlic  had  been  introduced  into  this  market,  having  larger  and  fewer  cloves  or  small  bulbs 
than  the  oflBcinal,  and  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  hybrid  between  the  common  garlio 
and  the  leek.  It  was  also  said  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  genuine  drug.  In  the  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  1860,  is  a  paper  by  Prof.  Robert  P. 
Thomas,  which  satisfactorily  shows  that  this  is  really,  as  supposed,  the  product  of  a  hybrid 
probably  between  A.  sativum  and  A.  Porrum. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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it  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  It  is  thonght  also  to  be 
an  excellent  anthelmintic,  especially  in  cases  of  ascarides,  in  which  it  is  given 
both  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum.  The  juice  is  said  sometimes  to  check  ner- 
Tous  vomiting,  in  the  dose  of  a  few  drops.  If  taken  too  largely,  or  in  excited 
states  of  the  system,  garlic  is  apt  to  occasion  gastric  irritation,  flatulence,  he- 
morrhoids, headache,  and  fever.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  at  present  more  used  ex- 
ternally than  inwardly.  Bruised,  and  applied  to  the  feet,  it  acts  very  beneficially, 
a«  a  revulsive,  in  disorders  of  the  head;  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  febrile 
complaints  of  children,  by  quieting  restlessness  and  producing  sleep.  Its  juice 
mixed  with  oil,  or  the  garlic  itself  brnised  and  steeped  in  spirits,  is  frequently 
used  as  a  liniment  in  infantile  convulsions,  and  other  spasmodic  or  nervous  affec- 
tions in  children.  The  same  application  has  been  made  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 
A  clove  of  garlic,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  juice,  introduced  into  the  ear,  are  said 
to  prove  efficacious  in  atonic  deafness;  and  the  bulb,  bruised,  and  applied  in 
the  shape  of  a  poultice  above  the  pubes,  has  sometimes  restored  action  to  the 
bladder,  in  retention  of  urine  from  debility  of  that  organ.  In  the  same  shape,  it 
has  been  used  to  resolve  indolent  tumours. 

Garlic  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  pill;  or  the  clove  maybe  swallowed  either 
whole,  or  cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size.  Its  juice  is  also  frequently  ad- 
ministered mixed  with  sugar.  The  infusion  in  milk  was  at  one  time  highly  re- 
commended, and  the  syrup  is  officinal.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  or  even  two  drachms,  of  the  fresh  bulb.  That  of  the  juice 
is  half  a  fluidrachm. 

Of.  Prep.  Syrupus  Allii.  W. 

* 

ALOE. 

Aloes. 

ALOE  BARBADEXSIS.  U.  S.,  Br.    Barbadoes  Aloes. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  vulgaris  (Lamarck).  U.  S.,  Br, 

ALOE  CAPENSIS.  U.  S.    Cape  Aloes. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  spicata  (2%un6ery),  and  of  other 
species  of  Aloe.  U.  S. 

ALOE  SOCOTKl^A.  U.S.,  Br.    Socotrine Aloes. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  Socotrina  (Lamarck).  U.  S.  One 
or  more  undetermined  species  of  Aloe.    The  juice  of  the  Leaf  inspissated.  Br. 

Sue  d'alovfl,  Fr.;  Aloe,  Germ.,  Ttal.;  Aloe,  Span.;  Musebber,  Arab. 

Most  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Aloe  are  said  to  yield  a  bitter 
juice,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  the  officinal  aloes.  It  is  impossible,  from 
the  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  accounts  of  writers,  to  determine  exactly 
from  which  of  the  species  the  dnig  is  in  all  instances  actually  derived.  Aloe 
ejyicata,  however,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an  abundant  source  of  it;  and 
A.  vulgarii^  and  A.  Socotrina  are  usually  ranked  among  the  medicinal  species. 
In  Lindley's  Flora  'M.^^xcvk,  A.  purjmrascens,  A.  arhorcscens,  A.  Comvielipn, 
and  A.  viuUi/ormis,  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  enumerated  as 
yielding  aloes ;  and  others  are,  without  doubt,  occasionally  resorted  to.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  the  three  following  species,  which 
probably  yield  most  of  the  aloes  of  commerce. 

Al(je.   Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  —  Nai.  Ord.  LiWiicea. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  erect,  mouth  spreading,  bottom  nectariferous.  FilamenU 
Inserted  into  the  receptacle.    Willd. 

Aloe  ffpicaia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1 86.  This  species  of  Aloe  was  first  described 
by  Thunberg.  The  stem  is  round,  three  or  four  feet  high,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  leafy  at  the  summit.  The  leaves  are  spreading,  subverticillate, 
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about  two  feet  long,  broad  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  point,  chan- 
neled upon  their  upper  surface,  and  with  remote  teeth  upon  their  edges.  The 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  and  spread  horizontally  in  very  close  spikes.  Beneath 
each  flower  is  a  broad,  ovate,  acute  bracte,  white,  with  three  green  streaks,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Of  the  six  petals,  the  three  inner  are  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, white,  with  three  green  lines,  and  broader  than  the  outer,  which  otherwise 
resemble  them.  The  stamens  are  much  longer  than  the  corolla.  The  spiked  aloe 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  growing  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  like 
all  the  other  species,  preferring  a  sandy  soil.  In  some  districts  of  the  colony 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  particularly  at  Zwellendam,  near  Mossel  Bay, 
where  it  almost  covers  the  surface  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  Cape  aloes  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  this  species. 

A.  Socotrina.  Lamarck,  Encycl.  i.  85 ;  De  Cand.  Planter  Grasses,  Jig.  85 ; 
Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.  pi.  472 ;  Carson's  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  48,  pi.  92.  — A.  vera. 
Miller,  Diet.,  ed.  8,  No.  55.  The  stem  of  this  species  is  erect,  eighteen  inches 
or  more  in  height,  woody,  and  leafless  below,  where  it  is  very  rough  from  the 
remains  of  former  leaves.  At  top  it  is  embraced  by  green,  sword-shaped,  as- 
cending leaves,  somewhat  concave  on  their  upper  surface,  convex  beneath,  curved 
inward  at  the  point,  with  numerous  small  white  serratures  at  their  edges.  The 
flowers,  which  are  in  a  cylindrical,  simple  raceme,  are  scarlet  near  the  base,  pale 
in  the  centre,  and  greenish  at  the  summit,  and  have  unequal  stamens,  of  which 
three  are  longer  than  the  corolla.  The  plant  received  its  name  from  the  Island 
of  Socotra,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  native ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Socotrine  aloes. 

A.  vulgaris.  Lamarck,  Encycl.  i.  86 ;  De  Cand.  Plantes  Grasses,  Jig.  27 ; 
Carson's  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  46,  pi.  90.  This  species  has  a  very  short  woody 
stem,  and  lanceolate  embracing  leaves,  which  are  first  spreading,  then  ascending, 
of  a  glaucous-green  colour,  somewhat  mottled  with  darker  spots,  flat  on  the  upper 
surface,  convex  beneath,  and  armed  with  hard  reddish  spines,  distant  from  each 
other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  margin.  The  flower-stem  is  axillary,  of  a  glau- 
cous-reddish colour,  and  branched,  with  a  cylindrical-ovate  spike  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  at  first  erect,  then  spreading,  and  finally  pendulous,  and  do  not  exceed 
the  stamens  in  length.  A.  vulgaris  is  a  native  of  south-eastern  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  especially  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  contributes  largely  to  furnish  the  Barbadoes  aloes. 

The  proper  aloetic  juice  was  formerly  thought  to  exist  in  longitudinal  vessels 
beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  readily  flows  out  when  these  are  cut 
transversely;  but,  according  to  M.  Edmond  Robiquet,  who  has  made  elaborate 
researches  in  relation  to  this  drug,  these  vessels  are  air-ducts,  and  the  juice  flows 
in  the  inter-cellalar  passages  between  them.  The  liquid  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  parenchyma  is  mucilaginous,  and  possessed  of  little  medicinal  virtue. 
The  quality  of  the  drug  depends  much  upon  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  The 
finest  kind  is  that  obtained  by  exudation,  and  subsequent  inspissation  in  the  sun. 
Most  of  the  better  sorts,  however,  are  prepared  by  artificially  heating  the  juice 
which  has  spontaneously  exuded  from  the  cut  leaves.  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  this  process  is  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  soluble  active  principle  into 
an  insoluble  and  comparatively  inert  substance,  through  the  influence  of  an  ele- 
vated temperature.  The  plan  of  bruising  and  expressing  the  leaves,  and  boiling 
down  the  resulting  liquor,  yields  a  much  inferior  product;  as  a  large  portion  of 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  parenchyma.  The  worst 
plan  of  all  is  to  boil  the  leaves  themselves  in  water,  and  evaporate  the  decoction. 
The  quality  of  the  drug  is  also  aff'ected  by  the  careless  or  fraudulent  mixture  of 
foreign  matters  with  the  juice,  and  the  unskilful  management  of  the  inspissation. 

Commercial  History  and  Varieties.  Four  chief  varieties  of  aloes  are  known 
in  commerce ;  the  Cape  aloes,  the  Socotrine,  the  hepatic,  and  the  Barbadoes, 
of  which  the  first  two  are  most  used  in  this  country. 
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1.  Cape  Aloes  is  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/ either  directly,  or 
throagh  the  medium  of  Euglish  commerce.  It  is  collected  by  the  Hotteniota 
and  Dutch  boors  indiscriminately  from  A.  apicata  and  other  species,  which  grow 
wild  in  great  abundance.  Dr.  L.  Pappe,  of  Cape  Town,  states  that  the  best 
aloes  is  derived  from  Aloe  ferox (Lam.)  growing  at  Zwellendam,  and  a  weaker 
product  from  A.  Africana  and  A.  plicatilU  o{  Miller.  (Flor.  Capens.  28.)  The 
process  is  very  simple.  According  to  Hallbeck,  a  Moravian  missionary  who  re- 
sided at  the  Cape,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  in  which  a  sheep  skin  is  spread 
with  the  smooth  side  upward.  The  leaves  are  then  cut  off  near  the  stem,  and 
arranged  around  the  hole,  so  that  the  juice  which  runs  out  may  be  received  into 
the  skin.  The  juice  flows  most  freely  in  hot  weather.  {United  Breth.  Mission. 
Intelligencer,  N.  Y.,  vi.  436.)  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquor  has  bee.9 
collected,  it  is  inspissated  by  artificial  heat  in  iron  cauldrons,  care  being  taken, 
by  constant  stirring,  to  prevent  its  burning.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  it 
is  poured  into  boxes  or  skins,  where  it  concretes  upon  cooling.  The  finest  kind 
is  collected  at  the  Missionary  Institution  at  Bethelsdorp,  and  hence  called  Bethels- 
dorj)  aloes.  Its  superiority  is  owing  exclusively  to  the  greater  care  observed  in 
conducting  the  evaporation,  and  in  avoiding  the  intermixture  of  earth,  stones, 
and  other  impurities. 

Cape  aloes  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Socotrine,  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  very  considerably  in  appearance.  By  the  German  writers  it 
is  called  shining  aloes.  When  freshly  broken,  it  has  a  very  dark  olive  or  greenish 
colour  approaching  to  black,  presents  a  smooth  bright  almost  glassy  surface,  and 
if  held  up  to  the  light,  appears  translucent  at  its  edges.  The  small  fragments 
also  are  semi-transparent,  and  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  red,  mixed  with  the  deep 
olive  of  the  opaque  mass.  The  same  tinge  is  sometimes  observable  in  the  larger 
pieces.  The  powder  is  of  a  fine  greenish-yellow  colour,  and,  being  generally 
more  or  less  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  pieces  as  they  are  kept  in  the  shops, 
gives  them  a  somewhat  yellowish  appearance.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  disa- 
greeable, but  not  nauseous,  and  in  no  degree  aromatic.  In  mass,  the  drug  has 
little  or  no  smell.  Cape  aloes,  when  quite  hard,  is  very  brittle,  and  readily  pow- 
dered; but,  in  very  hot  weather,  it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  soft  and  tenacious, 
and  the  interior  of  the  pieces  is  occasionally  more  or  less  so  even  in  winter.  It 
is  usually  imported  in  casks  or  boxes.  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  a  variety  is  some- 
times imported  into  England  from  the  Cape,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  like  he- 
patic aloes. 

2.  Socotrine  Aloes.  The  genuine  Socotrine  aloes  is  produced  in  the  Island 
of  Socotra,  which  lies  in  the  Straits  of  Babelraandel,  about  forty  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Guardafui ;  but  we  are  told  by  Ainslie  that  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  sold  under  that  name  is  prepared  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda,  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa;  and  Wellstcd  states  that  the  aloes  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  Arabia  is  the  same  as  that  of  Socotra.  The  commerce  in  this 
variety  of  aloes  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  maritime  Arabs,  who  convey  it 
either  to  India,  or  up  the  lied  Sea  by  the  same  channel  through  which  it  reached 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  southern  passage  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Mr.  Vaughan  states  that  neariy  the  whole  product  of  the  island  is  carried  to 
Maculla,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  thence  transhipped  to  liombay. 
{Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  xii.  208.)  Tlie  species  of  Aloe  which  yields  it  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  is  probably  A.  Socotriua.  According  to  Wellsted,  the 
plant  grows  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  mountains,  from  five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
but  most  abundantly  on  the  western  portion,  whore  the  surface  is  thickly  covered 
A^ithit  fur  miles.  It  appears  to  thrive  l>est  in  parched  and  barren  place**.  Mn»h 
1(  s^  of  tlMMlru.:  is<  .'  'an  formeriy,  and  in  the  year  18:^3  only  two  '  « 
ejipjrt'd.    TiiL  vh  .    ,           u  was  formerly  monopolized  by  the  Arabiu i 
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of  Kisseen ;  ba^  at  present  the  business  of  collecting  the  drug  is  entirely  free  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  leaves  are  plucked  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  are 
placed  in  skins  into  which  the  juice  is  allowed  to  exude.  In  what  way  the  in- 
spissation  is  effected  we  are  not  informed  by  Wellsted ;  but,  according  to  Her- 
mann, it  is  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  aloes  is  exported  in  skins. 
Its  quality  differs  much  according  to  the  care  taken  in  its  preparation.  (Well- 
steiVs  Voyage,  dec.)  A  portion  ascends  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  Egypt  reaches 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  whence  it  is  sent  to  London.  Another  portion  is  carried 
to  Bombay,  and  thence  transmitted  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  That  which 
reaches  this  country  either  comes  by  special  order  from  London,  or  is  brought 
by  our  India  traders.  We  have  known  of  two  arrivals  directly  into  the  United 
States,  said  to  be  from  Socotra,  and  have  in  our  possession  parcels  of  aloes 
brought  by  both.  They  are  identical  in  character,  and  correspond  with  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

Socotrine  aloes  is  in  pieces  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  former  variety.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  very  light, 
especially  in  the  fresh  and  not  fully  hardened  parcels;  sometimes  it  is  a  deep 
brownish-red  like  that  of  garnets.  It  is  rendered  much  darker  by  exposure  to 
the  air;  and  the  interior  of  the  masses  is  consequently  much  lighter-coloured 
than  the  exterior.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  glossy,  and  its  fracture  smooth  and 
conchoidal,  with  sharp  and  semi-transparent  edges.  The  colour  of  its  powder  is 
a  bright  golden  yellow.  It  has  a  peculiar,  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  taste, 
which,  though  bitter  and  disagreeable,  is  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
Though  hard  and  pulverulent  in  cold  weather,  it  is  somewhat  tenacious  in  sum- 
mer, and  softens  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Under  the  name  of  Socotrine  aloes,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
market  small  parcels  beautifully  semi-transparent,  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish, 
reddish,  or  brownish-red  colour.  These,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  variety.  They  are  probably  portions  of  the 
juice  carefully  inspissated  in  the  sun,  and  may  accompany  the  packages  brought 
from  any  of  the  commercial  sources  of  aloes. 

When  in  mass,  as  imported  from  the  East,  Socotrine  aloes  is  soft  and  plastic, 
and  of  a  very  light  yellowish-brown  colour  in  the  interior.  It  becomes  hard  and 
brittle  when  broken  into  pieces;  and  the  London  dealers  hasten  the  result  by 
exposing  it  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  evaporate  the  moisture. 

Pereira  tells  us  that  impure  and  dirty  pieces  of  the  drug  are  melted  and 
strained,  and  that  the  skins  from  which  the  best  portions  have  been  removed  are 
washed  with  water,  which  is  then  evaporated. 

Occasionally  the  juice  has  been  imported  into  London  in  casks,  not  thoroughly 
inspissated.  In  this  state  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  molasses,  of  an  orange  or 
yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  strong  fragrant  odour.  It  separates,  upon  standing, 
into  a  transparent  liquid,  and  an  opaque,  lighter-coloured,  granular  portion 
which  subsides.  Pereira  found  the  latter  portion  to  consist  of  innumerable 
minute  prismatic  crystals,  and  believed  it  to  be  identical  with  or  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  aloin  of  the  Messrs.  Smith.  When  the  juice  is  heated,  the  deposit 
dissolves,  and  the  whole  being  evaporated  yields  a  solid,  transparent  product, 
having  the  properties  of  fine  Socotrine  aloes.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xi.  439.) 

Much  of  the  aloes  sold  as  Socotrine  has  never  seen  the  Island  of  Socotra,  nor 
even  the  Indian  seas.  It  has  been  customary  to  affix  this  title,  as  a  mark  of 
superior  value,  to  those  parcels  of  the  drug,  from  whatever  source  they  ^ay  havo 
been  derived,  which  have  been  prepared  with  unusual  care,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Thus,  both  in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  the  juice 
which  is  obtained  without  expression,  and  inspissated  in  the  sun  without  artifi 
cial  heat,  has  been  called  Socotrine  aloes ;  and  is  probably  little  inferior  to  th» 
genuine  drug. 
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Socotrine  aloes  has  been  very  long  known  under  this  name,  and  in  forme 
times  held  the  same  superiority,  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession,  which  it 
still  to  a  certain  degree  retains. 

3.  Hepatic  Aloes.  Much  confusion  and  uncertainty  have  prevailed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  kind  of  aloes.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  product  from 
the  East  Indies,  of  a  reddish-brown  or  liver  colour,  which  gave  origin  to  the 
designation.  From  a  supposed  resemblance  between  this  and  the  aloes  from  the 
West  Indies,  the  name  was  very  commonly  applied  also  to  the  latter  variety, 
and  was  even  extended  to  portions  of  the  drug  collected  in  Spain  and  other 
parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  But  the  West  India  aloes  is  decidedly  different 
from  any  now  brought  from  the  East,  and  deserves  the  rank  of  a  distinct  variety, 
with  the  name  of  Barbadoes  aloes.  In  this  country,  we  seldom  meet  with  aloes 
bearing  the  name  of  the  hepatic,  although  much  that  is  sold  as  Socotrine  prob- 
ably deserves  it.  In  the  drug  commerce  of  London,  it  is  still  recognised  as  a 
distinct  variety.  It  is  imported  into  England  chiefly  from  Bombay ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Ainslie,  is  not  produced  in  Hindostan,  being  taken  thither  from  Yemen 
in  Arabia.  It  is  probably  obtained  from  the  same  plant  or  plants  which  yield 
the  Socotrine,  but  prepared  with  less  care,  or  by  a  different  process.*  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes,  we  should  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in 
considering  the  former  as  embracing  the  finest,  and  the  latter  the  inferior  parcels 
of  the  same  variety;  and  it  is  in  fact  stated  that  they  sometimes  come  together, 
a  large  mass  of  the  hepatic  being  crossed  by  a  vein  of  the  Socotrine. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  reddish-brown,  but  darker  and  less  glossy  than  the  Socotrine. 
Its  odour  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Socotrine,  but  less  agreeable ;  its  taste 
nauseous,  and  intensely  bitter.  The  fracture  is  not  so  smooth,  nor  the  edges  so 
sharp  and  transparent  as  in  either  of  the  first- mentioned  varieties.  It  softens  in 
the  hand,  and  becomes  adhesive.    The  powder  is  of  a  dull-yellow  colour. 

4.  Barbadoes  Aloks.  This  is  the  name  by  which  the  aloes  produced  in  the 
West  Indies  is  generally  designated.  The  aloes  plants  are  largely  cultivated  in 
the  poorer  soils  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  especially  of  the  latter  island.  The 
species  from  which  most  of  the  drug  is  procured  is  A.  vulgaris;  but  A.  Socolrina, 
A.  purpurascens,  and  A.  arboreacens  are  also  said  to  be  cultivated.  The  pro- 
cess employed  appears  to  be  somewhat  different  in  different  places,  or  at  least  as 
described  by  different  authors.  A  fine  kind  was  formerly  prepared  by  the  spon- 
taneous inspissation  of  the  juice,  placed  in  bladders  or  shallow  vessels,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  common  Barbadoes  aloes,  however,  is  now  made,  either 
by  boiling  the  juice  to  a  proper  consistence,  or  by  first  forming  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves,  chopped  and  suspended  in  water  in  nets  or  baskets,  and  then  evaporating 
the  decoction.  In  either  case,  when  the  liquor  has  attained  such  a  consistence 
that  it  will  harden  on  cooling,  it  is  poured  into  calabashes  and  allowed  to  con- 
crete. It  is  imported  into  England  in  gourds  weighing  from  60  to  70  pounds,  or 
even  more.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  it  in  veterinary  practice, 
it  commands  a  high  price  in  Groat  Britain. 

The  colour  of  Barbadoes  aloes  is  not  uniform.  Sometimes  it  is  dark-brown  or 
almost  black,  sometimes  of  a  reddish-brown  or  liver  colour,  and  again  of  some 
intermediate  shade.  It  has  usually  a  dull  fracture,  and  is  almost  perfectly  opaque, 
even  at  the  edges,  and  in  thin  layers.  It  is  also  distinguishable  by  its  odour, 
which  is  disagreeable  and  cvcmi  nauseous.  The  powder  is  of  a  dull  olive-yellow. 
According  to  Mr.  (ii  Ids  80  per  cent,  of  aqueous  extract,  and  is  even 

more  active  than  th«  uu.  (Pharrn.  Journ.,  Dec.  1860,  p.  301.) 

♦  Dr.  Percira  inferrod,  we  think  iomcwhat  prematurely,  from  his  obaervations  on  the 
/ilco  of  aloes  before  referred  to.  t»  -*  *'  *-'  ---  •  j -'.--.-.  »  »  r\  ;  *'  *;  by  artifi- 
einl  heat,  to  which  it  owea  itN  tmr  .  dried  in 

the  »un.    If  this  were  the  cane,  1' . i.l.   .:.. ,     j..^..  ,  :..  ic  so  crea 

than  the  hepatic,  sliould  have  been  dried  in  the  iun,  instead  of  being  insptsMted  b/  heat, 
*f  it  really  is. — Sole  to  the  ienlh  edUum, 
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Besides  chose  varieties  of  aloes,  others  are  mentioned  by  authors.  A  very  in- 
ferior kind,  bapposed  to  consist  of  the  dregs  of  the  juice  which  furnished  tho 
Uetter  sorts,  almost  black,  quite  opaque,  hard,  of  a  rough  fracture  and  very  fetid 
odour,  and  full  of  various  impurities,  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  o^  fetid, 
caballine,  or  horse  aloes.  It  was  used  exclusively  for  horses ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  better  kinds,  has  been  banished  from  veterinary  practice,  and 
is  not  now  found  in  the  market.  Aloes  has  been  imported  from  Muscat,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  came  over  in  a  vessel  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  the  United 
States.  Some  of  a  similar  origin  has  been  called  Mocha  aloes  in  London ;  but 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  inferior  sort  of  hepatic.  Several  inferior  kinds,  pro- 
duced in  different  parts  of  Hindostan,  have  been  described  by  Pereira  under  the 
name  of  India  aloes;  but  they  are  not  brought,  unless  accidentally,  into  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  or  this  country. 

General  Froperties.  The  odour  of  aloes  is  different  in  the  different  varieties. 
The  taste  is  in  all  of  them  intensely  bitter  and  very  tenacious.  The  colour  and 
other  sensible  properties  have  been  sufficiently  described.  Several  distinguished 
chemists  have  investigated  the  nature  and  composition  of  aloes.  Braconnot  found 
it  to  consist  of  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol  of  38°  B.,  which 
he  considered  peculiar,  and  named  re sino-amer  (resinous  hitler);  and  of  another 
substance,  in  smaller  proportion,  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  which  he  designated  by  the  name 
of  flea-coloured  principle.  These  results  were  essentially  confirmed  by  Tromms- 
dorff,  Bouillon-Lagrange,  and  Yogel,  who  considered  the  former  substance  as 
extractive  matter,  and  the  latter  as  a  kind  of  resin.  Besides  these  principles, 
Troramsdorff  discovered,  in  a  variety  of  hepatic  aloes,  a  proportion  of  insoluble 
matter  which  he  considered  as  albumen  ;  and  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Yogel  found 
that  the  Socotrine  also  yielded,  by  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  which 
they  could  not  obtain  from  the  hepatic.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  were 
found  to  vary  greatly  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  drug ;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  scarcely  any  two  specimens  would  afford  precisely  the  same  results.  Bra- 
connot found  about  73  per  cent,  of  the  bitter,  and  26  of  i\\Q  flea- coloured  prin- 
ciple. Trommsdorff  obtained  from  Socotrine  aloes  about  75  parts  of  extractive 
and  25  of  resin;  and  from  the  hepatic,  81*25  of  extractive,  6  25  of  resin,  and 
12-50  of  albumen,  in  100  parts.  The  former  variety,  according  to  Bouillon- 
Lagrange  and  Yogel,  contains  68  per  cent,  of  extractive  and  32  of  resin ;  the 
latter  52  of  extractive,  42  of  resin,  and  6  of  the  albuminous  matter  of  Tromms- 
dorff. We  are  not  aware  that  any  analysis  has  been  published  of  the  Cape  aloes 
as  a  distinct  variety. 

Berzelius  considers  the  resin  of  Trommsdorff  and  others  to  belong  to  that  form 
of  matter  which  he  calls  ajyotheme  (see  Extracts),  and  which  is  nothing  more 
than  extractive,  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained  separate 
by  treating  aloes  with  water,  and  digesting  the  undissolved  portion  with  oxide 
of  lead,  which  unites  with  the  apotheme  forming  an  insoluble  compound,  and 
leaves  a  portion  of  the  unaltered  extractive,  which  had  adhered  to  it,  dissolved 
in  the  water.  The  oxide  of  lead  may  be  separated  by  nitric  acid  very  much  di- 
lated ;  and  the  apotheme  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkaline  solutions,  and  burning  like 
tinder  without  flame,  and  without  being  melted.  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  bitter  extractive,  which  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  aloes,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  watery  infusion  with  oxide  of  lead,  to  separate  a  portion  ol 
the  apotheme  which  adheres  to  it,  and  evaporating  the  liquor.  It  is  a  yoUowiah, 
translucent,  gum-like  substance,  fusible  by  a  gentle  heat,  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble 
in  ordinary  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

A  subsequent  analysis  of  aloes  by  M.  Edmond  Robiquet  yielded  tho  followirg 
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results.  A  portion  of  hyacinthine,  transparent  aloes,  considered  as  genuine  Soco* 
trine,  was  found  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  85  of  aloetin,  2  of  ulmate  of  potassa. 
2  of  sulphate  of  lime,  025  of  gallic  acid,  8  of  albumen,  and  traces  of  carbonat© 
of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  To  get  pure  aloetin,  M, 
Robiquet  exhausted  aloes  in  powder  with  cold  water ;  concentrated  the  infusion  ; 
added  an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  precipitated  the  gallate,  ulmate,  and 
albuminate  of  that  metal;  poured  into  tlie  clear  liquor  solution  of  ammonia; 
separated  the  yellowish-orange  coloured  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead 
combined  with  aloetin,  washed  it  witii  boiling  water,  and  then  decomposed  it  by 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air.  Sul- 
phuret  of  lead  was  deposited,  and  a  colourless  liquid  floated  above  it,  which,  being 
decanted,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yielded  aloetin  in  slightly  yellowish  scales. 
Thus  procured,  aloetin  is  uncrystallizable,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  quite  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  is 
entirely  dissipated  at  a  red  heat.  If  exposed  to  the  air  during  desiccation,  it  be- 
comes intensely  red,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  a  minute  proportion  of 
oxygen,  which,  however,  scarcely  aflfects  its  properties  in  other  respects.  It  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree  the  bitter  taste  and  purgative  property  of  aloes,  and 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute;  8  parts  of  it  representing  10  of  Socotrine  and  50 
of  Cape  aloes.  (Journ.  de  Phami.,  3e  ser.,  x.  173.) 

Aloin.  The  bitter  substances  noticed  above,  viz.,  the  resino-amer  of  Braccn- 
not,  the  bitter  extractive  of  Berzelius  and  others,  and  the  aloetin  of  Robiquet, 
probably  contain  the  active  principle  of  aloes,  but  combined  with  impurities 
which  render  it  insusceptible  of  crystallization.  Messrs.  T,  and  II.  Smith,  of 
Edinburgh,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  quite  pure  and  in  crystals,  and  name 
it  aloin.  This  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Stenhouse,  and  found,  when  quite  free 
from  water,  to  have  a  definite  composition,  represented  by  the  formula  C,jHj„Oj^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  active  principle  of  aloes;  as  it  has  been 
found  to  operate  invariably  as  a  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  and 
occasionally  in  that  of  half  a  grain. 

It  is  obtained  most  readily  from  Barbadoes  aloes.  The  process  consists  of 
mixing  this,  previously  powdered,  with  sand,  exhausting  it  with  cold  water, 
evaporating  the  infusion  in  vacuo  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowing  the 
residue  to  rest  in  a  cool  place.  In  two  or  three  days  the  concentrated  liquid 
becomes  filled  with  a  brownish-yellow  granular  mass  of  minute  crystals,  which 
is  impure  aloin.  This  is  separated,  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper, 
from  a  greenish-brown  matter  that  contaminates  it,  and  then  repeatedly  crys- 
tallized from  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  should  not  exceed  150°,  as 
aloin  is  rapidly  oxidized  at  the  boiling  point.  By  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  it  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  minute  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  arranged  in  a  star-like  form.  These  are  pale-yellow,  at  first 
Bweetish  to  the  taste,  but  soon  intensely  bitter;  combustible  without  residue; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  readily  dissolved  by  these  liquids 
when  moderately  heated;  soluble  also  readily  iu  alkaline  solutions,  which  are 
rendered  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  become  rapidly  darker,  especially  when 
heated,  in  con.sequenco  of  the  oxidation  of  the  aloin,  and  its  conversion  into 
resin.  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  chrysammic  acid. 
It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline;  but,  with  strong  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
is  precipitated  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  that  metal.  {Sao  Ed.  Monthly 
Journ.  of  Mt'd.  Sci.,  xii.  127,  Feb.  1851,  and  Phann.  Journ.  and  Trnnn.,  xi. 
468.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  aloin  exist*  also  in  Socotrine  and  Cape 
aloes;  and  the  Messrs.  Smith,  though  they  at  first  failed  in  obtaining  it  from 
these  varieties,  have  subsequently  succeeded  with  the  Socotrine.* 

♦  M   Edmond  Rvbiqufl  hfis  recftntly  agftin  inrr  '     •  '  if  ion  of 

*Io«s,  ana  come  to  th»»  conclusion  that  the  aloin  of  t*  retains 
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Aloes  yields  its  active  matter  to  cold  water,  and  when  g^ood  is  almost  wholly 
dissolred  by  boiling  water;  but  the  inert  portion,  or  apotherae  of  Berzelius,  is 
deposited  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  rectified  or  diluted. 
Long  boiling  impairs  its  purgative  properties  by  oxidizing  the  aloin,  and  ren- 
dering it  insoluble.  The  alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  soap  alter  in  some 
measure  its  chemical  nature,  and  render  it  of  easier  solution.  It  is  inflammable, 
swelling  up  and  decrepitating  when  it  burns,  and  giving  out  a  thick  smoke  which 
has  the  odour  of  the  drug. 

Those  substances  only  are  incompatible  with  aloes  which  alter  or  precipitate 
the  soluble  matter;  as  the  insoluble  portion  is  without  action  upon  the  system. 
Among  these  is  the  infusion  of  galls,  which  we  have  found,  probably  through  its 
tannic  acid,  to  afford  a  copious  precipitate  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  aloes.  It 
is  said  that  such  a  solution  will  keep  a  long  time,  even  for  several  months,  with- 
out exhibiting  mouldiness  or  putrescency,  though  it  becomes  ropy. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Aloes  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  works  of  Dioscorides  and  Celsus,  the  former  of  whom  speaks  of  two 
kinds.  The  varieties  are  similar  in  their  mode  of  action.  They  are  all  cathartic, 
operating  very  slowly  but  certainly,  and  having  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  large 
intestines.  Their  action,  moreover,  appears  to  be  directed  rather  to  the  muscu- 
lar coat  than  to  the  exhalant  vessels ;  and  the  discharges  which  they  produce 
are,  therefore,  seldom  very  thin  or  watery.  In  a  full  dose  they  quicken  the  cir- 
culation, and  produce  general  warmth.  When  frequently  repeated,  they  are  apt 
to  irritate  the  rectum,  giving  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  hemorrhoids,  and  ag- 
gravating them  when  already  existing.  Aloes  has  also  a  decided  tendency  to 
the  uterine  system.  Its  emmenagogue  effect,  which  is  often  very  considerable,  is 
generally  attributed  to  a  sympathetic  extension  of  irritation  from  the  rectum  to 
the  uterus ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  medicine  should  not  act  specifi- 
cally upon  this  organ ;  and  its  influence  in  promoting  menstruation  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  cases  in  which  its  action  upon  the  neighbouring  intestine  is 
most  conspicuous.  A  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  this  cathartic  is,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  administered,  beyond  the  medium  dose,  is  not  attended 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  effect.    Its  tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum  may 

his  name  of  aloetin,  exists  originally  in  the  juice  of  aloes,  and  is  retained  in  its  crystal- 
lizahle  state,  when  the  juice  is  allowed  to  concrete  in  the  sun;  that  the  juice  thus  con- 
creted is  quite  opaque,  as  in  the  case  of  Barbadoes  aloes;  that  by  exposure  to  a  boiling 
temperature  the  aloin  becomes  amorphous,  and  gives  to  the  concrete  juice  a  vitreous  or 
transparent  character;  and  that  consequently  the  Soootrine  aloes,  which,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  must  have  been  obtained  in  the  concrete  state  by  boiling  the  juice,  aflfords  no 
crystallizable  aloin.  He  also  states  that  crystalline  aloin  or  aloetin  is  wholly  destitute  of 
purgative  properties,  and  acquires  them  only  when,  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat,  it  has 
become  amorphous  or  uncrystallizable.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  Avril,  1856,  p. 
241,  and  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  648.) 

But  these  views  are  so  contradictory  to  what  is  known  of  the  mode  of  preparing  com- 
mercial aloes,  that  they  cannot  be  received  unless  amply  confirmed  by  repeated  experi- 
ment; and,  indeed,  have  been  refuted  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves, 
who  has  obtained  aloin  largely  from  Socotrine  aloes.  In  the  process  of  the  Messrs.  Smith, 
cold  water  was  used  in  the  extraction  of  the  principle.  But  aloin  is  feebly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  while  readily  so  in  the  same  liquid  heated.  Mr.  Groves  availed  himself  of  this  fact. 
He  exhausted  the  aloes  by  means  of  boiling  water,  acidulated  the  decoction  slightly  with 
muriatic  acid,  separated  the  precipitated  matter  by  filtration,  evaporated  the  liquor  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  In  a  fortnight  the  liquid  had  become 
a  mass  of  crystals,  which  were  separated  by  draining  and  compression,  and  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallization.  The  pure  aloin  obtained  amounted 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  aloes  used.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  129.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 

A  more  recent  view  of  the  constitution  of  aloes,  resulting  from  the  experiments  of  M. 
Kosmann,  an  apothecary  at  Thann,  in  France,  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  glucosides; 
consisting  of  two  electronegative  resins,  having  acid  properties  in  different  degrrees,  and 
a  carbohydrogen,  which  is  converted  into  glucose  or  grape  sugar  by  the  action  either  of 
acids,  or  strong  alkalies.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1861,  p.  177.) — Note  to  ihe  tweljlh  edition* 
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be  obviated,  in  some  measure,  by  combining  with  it  soap  or  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate; but  it  does  not  follow,  as  supposed  by  some,  that  this  modification  of  its 
operation  is  the  result  of  increased  solubility;  for  aloes  given  in  a  liquid  state 
produces  the  same  effect  as  when  taken  in  pill  or  powder,  except  that  it  acts 
somewhat  more  speedily.  Besides,  when  externally  applied  to  a  blistered  surface, 
it  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  internally  administered,  thug 
proving  that  its  peculiarities  are  not  dependent  upon  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  may  be  given,  but  on  specific  tendencies  to  particular  parts.  (Gerhard, 
N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  x.  155.)  With  its  other  powers,  aloes  combines 
the  property  of  slightly  stimulating  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  in  minute 
doses,  an  excellent  remedy  in  habitual  costiveuess  attended  with  torpor  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  has  been  supposed  to  stimulate  the  hepatic  secretion,  and 
certainly  acts  sometimes  very  happily  in  jaundice,  producing  bilious  stools  even 
after  calomel  has  failed.  From  its  special  direction  to  the  rectum,  it  has  been 
found  peculiarly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  ascarides.  In  amenorrhoja  it  is  per- 
haps more  frequently  employed  than  any  other  remedy,  entering  into  almost  all 
the  numerous  empirical  preparations  habitually  resorted  to  by  females  in  that 
complaint,  and  enjoying  a  no  less  favourable  reputation  in  regular  practice.  It 
is  frequently  combined  with  more  irritating  cathartics,  in  order  to  regulate  their 
liability  to  excessive  action.  In  amenorrhoea,  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  eflfica- 
cious,  when  given,  in  the  form  of  enema,  about  the  period  when  the  menses 
should  appear.  Aloes  is  contraiudicated  by  hemorrhoids,  and  is  unsuitable, 
unless  modified  by  combination,  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  medium  dose  is  10  grains;  but  as  a  laxative  it  will  often  operate  in  the 
quantity  of  2  or  3  grains;  and,  when  a  decided  impression  is  required,  the  dose 
may  be  augmented  to  20  grains.  In  consequence  of  its  excessively  bitter  and 
somewhat  nauseous  taste,  it  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  pills.* 

Off.  Prep.  Aloe  Purificata,  U.  S.;  Enema  Aloes,  J5r.;  Extractum  Aloes  Bar- 

badensis,  Br.;  Ext.  Aloes  Socotrinoe,  Br.;  Ext.  Colocynth.  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Pilul® 

Aloes,  U.S.;  Pil.  Aloes  Barbadensis,  Br.;  Pil.  Aloes  et  Assafoetidae;  Pil.  Alo§8 

t  Mastiches,  U.  S.;  Pil.  Aloes  et  Myrrhse;  Pil.  Aloes  Socotrinse,  i^r.;  Pil.  Cam- 

tiae  Comp.,  Br.;  Pil.  Colocynth.  Comp.,  i^r./  Pil.  Colocynthidiset  Hyoscyami, 
Pil.  Rhei  Comp.;  Pulvis  Alotis  et  Canellse,  U.S.;  Tinctura  Aloiis;  Tinct 
et  Myrrhae,  U.  S.;  Tinct.  Benzoini  Comp.;  Vinnm  Aloes.  W. 

ALTHiEA.  U.S. 
Marshmallow, 
The  root  of  Althaea  officinalis.  U.  S. 

GuimauTc,  />.;  Eibiscb,  (icrm.;  Altea,  Ital.;  AUea,  Malvavisco,  Span. 
Alth.«a.   Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Malvaceae. 
0*'n.  Ch.    Calyx  double,  the  exterior  six  or  nine-clefL    Capsules  numerous, 
we-seeded.  Willd. 

AUhxa  officinalis.   Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  770;  Woodv.  JUed.  Bot.  p.  662,  t 

♦  T>r  iv.riq  onuincrAto'  •»'"  f..ii„xving  empirical  preparations,  containing  aloi--  "■■  n  Vnd- 
Ing  ': — AfiDKn^  .  consisting  of  aloes,  jalap,  and  oil  of  anisr.  n'g 
nil-  H,  myrrh,  f  t  iron,  canella.  and  ivory-black:  Dixon".-*  .ui 
PiLLB,  of  al.Mrt.  scaniniony,  iliubaih,  and  tartarized  antimony;  SpKcniMAii'fl  pills,  of  aloet, 
mjrrk.  rhubarb,  extract  of  chamomile,  and  OBSontial  oil  of  chamomile;  Dinnbr  pills,  of 
alocB,  mastich,  red  roses,  and  nyrup  of  wormwood;  Fotiikkoill's  pills,  of  aloes,  scam- 
mony,  colocynth,  and  oxide  of  antimony;  Pstkb's  pills,  of  aloes,  jalap,  scammonv,  gam- 
boge, and  cal ^ !   '? ■  "  K--"—      '•    .'            ■                        '               '     •      •'         bi- 

«eal,  syrup  of  k's 

fTlKDHAM  PH.1  .^  ^,      ^  „..-....,,.......  .......   :...i.  ^  NkW 

LoaooM  PILLS,  of  aloes,  scammoDj,  gamboge,  calomel,  jn  .  rup  of  buckthorn 
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IS'S  Marshmallow  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  perpendicular  branching 
root,  and  erect  woolly  stems,  from  two  to  four  feet  or  more  in  height,  branched 
and  leafy  towards  the  summit.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  nearly  cord- 
ate on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  oblong-ovate  and  obscurely  threelobed  above, 
somewhat  angular,  irregularly  serrate,  pointed,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a  soft  down.  The  flowers  are  terminal  and  axillary,  with  short  peduncles,  each 
bearing  one,  two,  or  three  flowers.  The  corolla  has  five  spreading,  obcordate 
petals,  of  a  pale-purplish  colour.  The  fruit  consists  of  numerous  capsules  united 
in  a  compact  circular  form,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  plant  grows 
throughout  p]urope,  inhabiting  salt  marshes,  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  other  moist 
places.  It  is  found  also  in  this  country  on  the  borders  of  salt  marshes.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  medical  use.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  in  mucilage.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  root  are  mucilagi- 
nous, and  were  formerly  oflBcinal ;  but  the  last  only  is  employed  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  this  country.* 

The  roots  should  be  collected  in  autumn  from  plants  at  least  two  years  old. 
They  are  cylindrical,  branched,  as  thick  as  the  finger  or  thicker,  from  a  foot  to 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  externally  of  a  yellowish  colour  which  becomes  grayish 
by  drying,  within  white  and  fleshy.  They  are  usually  prepared  for  the  market  by 
removing  the  epidermis.    Our  shops  are  supplied  from  Europe. 

Properties.  Marshmallow  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces  three  or  four  inches  or 
more  in  length,  usually  not  so  thick  as  the  finger,  generally  round,  but  sometimes 
split,  white  externally  and  downy  from  the  mode  in  which  the  epidermis  is  re- 
moved, light  and  easily  broken  with  a  short  somewhat  fibrous  fracture,  of  a  pecu- 
liar faint  smell,  and  a  mild,  mucilaginous,  sweetish  taste.  Those  pieces  are  to  be 
preferred  which  are  plump  and  but  slightly  fibrous.  The  root  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  mucilage,  besides  starch  and  saccharine  matter,  which  it  yields 
readily  to  boiling  water.  The  mucilage,  without  the  starch,  is  extracted  by  cold 
water,  which  thus  becomes  ropy.  A  principle  was  discovered  in  the  root  by  M. 
Bacon,  which  he  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  marshmallow,  but  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  the  asparagin  of  Robiquet.  MM.  Boutron- 
Charlard  and  Pelouze  found  it  to  belong  to  that  class  of  organic  principles,  which 
are  convertible  by  strong  acids,  and  other  agencies,  into  ammonia  and  peculiar 
acids,  and  which  are  designated  by  the  termination  amide.  Thus  asparagin,  which 
in  this  view  should  be  called  asparamide,  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  aspar^ 
mic,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  named,  aspartic  acid;  and  one  eq.  of  the  resulting 
asparmate  of  ammonia  corresponds  with  one  eq.  of  asparamide  and  one  of  water. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xix.  208.)  Asparagin,  being  now  considered  as  a  derivative 
from  malate  of  ammonia,  has  received  the  name  of  walamide,  and  asparmic  acid 
is  called,  by  a  corresponding  change,  malamidic  acid.  (Oregory^s  Chemistry.) 
It  is  found  in  various  other  plants  besides  the  marshmallow,  as  in  the  shoots  of 
asparagus,  in  vetches  grown  in  the  dark,  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  potato,  and 
in  the  roots  of  the  comfrey  and  liquorice  plant.  According  to  Professor  Piria, 
asparagin  has  acid  properties.  It  has  no  therapeutical  value.  Marshmallow  is 
said  to  become  somewhat  acid  by  decoction.  Those  pieces  should  be  rejected  which 
are  woody,  discoloured,  mouldy,  of  a  sour  or  musty  smell,  or  a  sourish  taste. 

The  roots  of  other  Malvaceae  are  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  marshmal- 
low, without  disadvantage,  as  they  possess  similar  properties.  Such  are  those  of 
Althaea  rosea  or  hollyhock,  and  Malva  Alcea. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,    The  virtues  of  marshmallow  are  exclusively 

*  The  dark-purple  flowers  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  Althaea  rosea  have  been  proposed 
fty  Prof.  Aiken,  of  the  Univ.  of  Md.,  as  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalies.  Slips  of  white  niter- 
ing  paper,  immersed  in  a  strong  infusion  of  these  flowers,  acquire  a  permanent  purplish- 
blue  colour,  which  is  reddened  by  acids,  and  rendered  bluish-green  by  alkalies. — Aote  U 
ike  twelfth  edition. 
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those  of  a  demulcent.  The  decoction  of  the  root  is  much  used  in  Europe  in  irri- 
tation and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  roots  themselves,  boiled 
and  bruised,  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  poultice.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are 
applied  to  similar  uses.  In  France,  the  powdered  root  is  much  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pills  and  electuaries.  Some  prefer  it  to  powdered  liquorice  root  in 
the  preparation  of  the  mercurial  pill. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulse  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  S.  W. 

ALUMEN.  U.S.,  Br, 

Alum. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  U.  S.  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
Al,03,3SO,-f  KO,S03+24HO.  Br. 

A\un,  /v.,  /Jan.,  Swed.;  Alaun,  Germ.;  Allume,  Ital.;  Alumbre,  Span. 

The  officinal  alum  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  united 
with  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Alum  is  manufactured  occasionally  from  earths  which  contain  it  ready  formed, 
but  most  generally  from  minerals  which,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  most 
or  all  of  its  constituents,  are  called  alum  ores.  The  principal  alum  ores  are 
the  alum  stone,  which  is  a  native  mixture  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate 
of  potassa,  found  in  large  quantities  at  Tolfa  and  Piombino  in  Italy ;  and  cer- 
tain natural  mixtures  of  bisulphuret  of  iron  with  alumina,  silica,  and  bitumi- 
oous  matter,  called  aluminous  schist  or  alum-slate. 

At  the  Solfaterra,  and  other  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  alum  was  for- 
merly extracted  from  earths  which  contain  it  ready  formed.  The  ground  being 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  having  a  temperature  of  about  104°,  an  efflorescence  of 
pure  alum  is  formed  upon  its  surface.  This  was  collected  and  lixiviated,  and 
the  solution  made  to  crystallize  by  slow  evaporation  in  leaden  vessels  sunk  in 
the  ground. 

The  alum  stone  is  manufactured  into  alum  by  calcination,  and  subsequent  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  three  months;  the  mineral  being  frequently  sprinkled  with 
vater,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  a  soft  mass.  This  is  lixi- 
viated, and  the  solution  obtained  crystallized  by  evaporation.  The  alum  stone 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  alum,  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrate 
of  alumina.  The  latter,  by  the  calcination,  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  incapable 
of  remaining  united  with  the  alum  of  the  mineral,  which  is  consequently  set 
free.  Alum  of  the  greatest  purity  is  obtained  from  this  ore. 

Alum-slate,  when  compact,  is  first  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  month.  It  is  thea 
stratified  with  wood,  which  is  set  on  fire.  The  combustion  which  ensues  is  slow 
and  protracted.  The  sulphur  is  in  part  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
nnites  with  the  alumina;  and  the  sulphate  of  alumina  thus  formed  generates  a 
portion  of  alum  with  the  potassa  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  The  iron, 
in  the  mean  time,  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  sesquioxide.  and  thus  becomes 
inroluble.  The  matter  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  crystallized  into  alum  by 
evaporation.  The  mother-waters,  containing  sulphate  of  alumina,  are  then  drawn 
cff,  and  made  to  yield  a  further  portion  of  alum  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
potassa  or  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  latter  being  obtained  usually  from  the 
•oap  boilers. 

When  the  alura-slate  is  easily  disintegrated,  it  is  not  subjected  to  combustion, 
but  merely  placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water.  The  bisul- 
phuret of  iron  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into  sulphate  of  the  pro- 
toxide, which  effloresces  on  the  surface  of  the  heap.  Part  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
formed  unites  with  the  alumina;  so  that,  after  the  chemical  changes  are  com- 
pleted, the  heap  contaioi  both  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  sulphate  of  alumina. 
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At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  the  matter  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  of  the  two 
nulphates  obtained  is  concentrated  to  the  proper  degree  in  leaden  boilers.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  crystallizes,  while  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  being  a  deliquescent 
salt,  remains  in  the  mother-waters.  These  are  drawn  off,  and  treated  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa  in  powder,  heat  being  at  the  same  time  applied.  The  whole  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  that  the  alum  may  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  solution,  and  purified  by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization. 
They  are  next  treated  with  water,  just  suflBcient  to  dissolve  them  at  the  boiling 
temperature ;  and  the  saturated  solution  is  run  into  casks  or  tubs,  so  constructed 
as  to  be  easily  taken  to  pieces,  and  set  up  again.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  the  alum  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which  the  mother-liquor 
is  let  off.  The  vessel  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  salt,  having  been  broken 
up,  is  packed  in  barrels  for  sale.  This  process  for  forming  the  alum  in  large 
masses  is  called  rocking. 

Alum  is  now  largely  manufactured  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  consti- 
tuents. With  this  view,  clays  are  selected  as  free  from  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime  as  possible,  and  calcined  to  sesquioxidize  the  iron,  and  render  them  more 
easily  pulverizable ;  after  which  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  in 
weak  sulphuric  acid.  Advantage  has  been  found  from  mixing  the  clay,  pre- 
viously to  calcination,  with  powdered  charcoal,  coke,  or  other  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  six  of  the  clay,  and  then  applying  heat 
by  a  reverberatory  furnace  till  all  the  carbon  is  consumed.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  alumina  is  thus  rendered  more  soluble  in  the  acid.  {Fharm.  Journ.  and 
Trans.,  Dec.  1857,  p.  328.)  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  thus  generated,  is  next 
crystallized  into  alum  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  usual  manner. 
Alum  is  made  in  this  way  from  the  ashes  of  the  Boghead  cannel-coal,  which 
occurs  near  Edinburgh.  These  ashes,  which  form  the  residue  of  the  combustion 
of  the  coke  derived  from  the  coal  used  for  making  gas,  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alumina  in  a  state  readily  soluble  in  acids. 

Alumin^e  et  Ammoni.®  Sulphas.  U.  S.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Ammo- 
nia. Ammonia-alum.  Besides  the  potassa-alum,  which  was  formerly  the  only 
officinal  variety  of  this  salt,  there  are  several  others,  in  which  the  potassa  is  re- 
placed by  some  other  base,  as,  for  example,  ammonia  or  soda.  Of  these,  ammo- 
nia-alum., or  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  ammonia,  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  at  its  late  revision,  under  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph. 
It  is  made  by  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 
This  kind  of  alum  has  come  into  very  general  use,  owing  to  the  rise  in  value  of 
potassa,  and  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  ammonia,  obtained  in  the  process 
for  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  derived  from  the  liquor  of  gas-works.  Am- 
monia-alum is  extensively  manufactured  by  Powers  &  Weightman  of  this  city. 
Scotch  alum,  made  near  Paisley,  generally  contains  both  potassa  and  ammonia. 
Ammonia-alum  resembles  potassa-alum  so  exactly  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  simple  inspection ;  and  in  composition  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  potassa- 
salt.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  calcining 
heat,  after  which  alumina  will  be  the  sole  residue ;  or  by  rubbing  it  with  potassa 
or  lime  and  a  little  water,  when  the  smell  of  ammonia  will  be  perceived. 

Properties.  Alum  is  a  white,  slightly  efflorescent  salt,  crystallizing  in  regular 
octohedrons,  and  possessing  an  acid,  sweetish,  astringent  taste.  It  dissolves  in 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  potassa 
and  their  carbonates,  which  throw  down  a  gelatinous  subsulphate  of  alumina,  of 
variable  composition,  dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  the  precipitant  em- 
ployed. Alum  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  brandy.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*7 1.  It  reddena 
litmus,  but  changes  the  blue  tinctures  of  the  petals  of  plants  to  green.  When 
heated  a  little  above  212*',  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion;  and,  if  the  heat  be 
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continued,  it  loses  its  water,  swells  np,  becomes  a  white,  opaqne,  porous  mass, 
and  is  converted  into  the  officinal  dried  alum.  (See  Alumen  Exsiccatum.)  Ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  together  with  sulphurous  and  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acids;  and  the  residue  consists  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 
When  calcined  with  finely  divided  charcoal,  it  forms  a  spontaneously  inflamma- 
ble  substance,  called  Homberg^s  pyrophorus,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  ot 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  alumina,  and  charcoal. 

The  characters  of  the  salt,  as  stated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  are  that  its 
solution  gives  with  solution  of  potassa  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent,  an  immediate  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  a  crystal- 
line precipitate  very  slowly  with  tartaric  acid. 

Several  varieties  of  alum  are  known  in  commerce.  Roche  alum,  so  called 
from  its  having  come  originally  from  Rocca,  in  Syria,  is  a  sort  which  occurs 
in  fragments  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  of  a  pale-rose  colour,  which  is 
given  to  it,  according  to  Pereira,  by  bole  or  rose-pink.  Roman  alum,  which  is 
the  purest  variety  found  in  commerce,  also  occurs  in  small  fragments,  covered 
with  a  reddish-brown  powder,  resembling  ochre,  which  is  put  on  by  the  manu- 
facturers. It  has  been  supposed  that  the  powder  contains  iron ;  but  this  is  prob- 
ably a  mistake.  Roman  alum  crystallizes  in  cubes,  from  the  fact  that  the  crystals 
are  deposited  from  a  solution  always  containing  an  excess  of  alumina,  which 
decomposes  any  iron  salt  that  may  be  present.  This  crystalline  form  of  alum  is, 
therefore,  an  index  of  its  freedom  from  iron. 

All  the  alums  of  commerce  contain  more  or  less  sulphate  of  iron,  varying 
from  five  to  seven  parts  in  the  thousand.  The  iron  is  readily  detected  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  suspected  alum  a  hw  drops  of  the  ferrocyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, which  will  cause  a  greenish-blue  tint,  if  iron  be  present.  It  may  be  de- 
tected also  by  precipitating  the  alumina  as  a  subsulphate  with  a  solution  of 
potassa,  and  afterwards  adding  the  alkali  in  exoess.  This  will  redissolve  the 
precipitate,  with  the  exception  of  any  iron,  which  will  be  left  in  the  state  of  ses- 
quioxide.  The  proportion  of  iron  usually  present,  though  small,  is  an  injurious 
impurity  when  the  salt  is  used  in  dyeing.  It  may,  however,  be  purified,  either 
by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  stirring  the  solu- 
tion as  it  cools,  or  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations.  The  British  Phar- 
macopceia  requires  that  it  should  be  entirely  free  from  iron. 

Incompatibles.  Alum  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
lime  and  lime-water,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  acetate 
of  lead. 

Composition,  Alum  was  regarded  as  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  until  it  was  proved 
by  Descroizilles,  Vauquelin,  and  Chaptal  to  contain  also  sulphate  of  potassa, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  both  these  salts.  When  its  second  base  is  potassa,  it 
CODBists  of  one  equivalent  of  tersnlphate  of  alumina  171*4,  one  of  sulphate  of 
potMsa  87 -2,  and  twenty-four  of  water  216  =  474-6.  In  the  ammonia-alum, 
the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  replaced  by  one  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
ammonium,  that  is,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  water.  Alumina  is  classed  as  an 
earth,  and  may  l>e  obtained  by  subjecting  ammonia- alum  to  a  strong  calcining 
heat.  It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  a  metal  called  aluminium  27*4,  and  three  of 
oxygen  24  =  51  4.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sesqnioxide.  The  existence  of  this  metal 
was  rendered  probable  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808;  but  it  was  not  fairly  obtained 
ontil  1828,  when  WOhlcr  procured  it  in  an  impure  state,  in  globules  of  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  aluminium.  In  1854 
Deville  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pure  metal  in  ingots  by  decomposing  the  same 
chloride  with  sodium.  Aluminium  is  silver-white,  sonorous,  unalterable  in  the 
air,  and  lighter  than  glass,  having  the  sp.  gr.  2-56  only.  Its  fusing  point  is  some- 
what lower  than  that  of  silver.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sniphuric  or  nitric  acid, 
nor  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Its  proper  solvent  is  muriatic  acid 
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^ftiT  silver,  gold,  and  platinnm,  it  is  the  least  alterable  of  the  metals.  According 
to  Mr.  A.  Monier,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  who  first  obtained  the  metal  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  in  the  least  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre,  a  property  which  affords  a 
ready  means  of  purifying  it  from  other  metals.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March, 
1857.)  By  reason  of  its  valuable  properties,  it  will  be  applied  to  many  purposes 
in  the  arts,  if  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Medical  Properties,  dec.  Alum,  in  ordinary  doses,  is  astringent  and  anti- 
spasmodic ;  in  large  doses,  purgative  and  emetic.  It  is  employed  as  an  astring- 
ent in  passive  hemorrhages,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  and  chronic  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea;  also  in  gleet  and  leucorrhoea,  in  which  diseases  it  is  sometimes 
combined  with  cubebs.  In  connection  with  ice,  it  has  been  found  eflfectual  by 
Dr.  de  Ricci  in  a  very  bad  case  of  heematemesis.  {Duh.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Set.,  Aug.  1860.)  It  has  been  recommended  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in 
aortic  aneurism,  and  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hooping-cough.  As  a  purgative,  it 
has  been  employed  in  colica  pictonum.  This  practice  was  introduced  by  Gra- 
fihuis,  a  Dutch  physician,  in  1752,  was  imitated  by  Dr.  Percival  with  great  success, 
and  has  been  revived  in  recent  times  with  the  happiest  results.  It  allays  nausea 
and  vomiting,  relieves  flatulence,  mitigates  the  pain,  and  opens  the  bowels  with 
more  certainty  than  any  other  medicine.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageously  con- 
joined with  opium  and  camphor.  It  is  also  efficacious  in  nervous  colic.  Sir 
James  Murray  found  it  a  useful  remedy  in  the  peculiar  affection  of  the  stomach, 
characterized  by  the  frequent  vomiting  of  a  large  quantity  of  glairy  fluid.  He 
gave  it  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  prevent  constipation,  and  a  little  ginger 
to  obviate  flatulence.  By  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  alum  has  been  strongly  recommended, 
after  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  as  an  excellent  emetic  in  pseudo- 
membranous croup.  In  these  cases,  it  has  the  merit  of  acting  with  promptness 
and  certainty,  and  without  producing  that  extreme  prostration  which  often  follows 
the  use  of  antimonials.  His  son.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  has  also  borne  testimony  to 
its  value  in  this  disease.  In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  of  opium  had  been  swal- 
lowed. Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  found  alum  an  efficient  emetic.  After  30  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  had  been  given  without  effect,  half  an  ounce  of  alum  was  adminis- 
tered, followed  by  copious  vomiting.  Soon  afterward,  a  second  half  ounce  was 
given,  with  the  same  effect;  and  the  result  was  that  the  patient  recovered. 

In  various  anginose  affections,  alum  is  found  highly  useful,  applied  topically 
either  in  powder  or  solution.  When  the  affection  is  attended  with  membranous 
exudation,  its  efficacy  has  been  particularly  insisted  on  by  Bretonneau,  applied 
in  solution  prepared  with  vinegar  and  honey  for  adults,  and  in  powder,  by  in- 
sufflation,  in  the  cases  of  children.  When  used  in  the  latter  way,  a  drachm  of 
finely  powdered  alum  may  be  placed  in  one  end  of  a  tube,  and  then  blown  by 
means  of  the  breath  into  the  throat  of  the  child.  Yelpeau,  in  1835,  extended 
the  observations  of  Bretonneau,  and  has  used  alum  successfully,  not  only  in 
simple  inflammatory  sorethroat,  but  in  those  forms  of  angina  dependent  on  small- 
pox, scarlatina,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  powdered  alum  may  be  applied  several 
times  a  day  to  the  fauces,  by  means  of  the  index  finger.  In  relaxation  of  the 
.uvula,  and  in  the  beginning  of  sorethroat,  a  solution  of  alum  is  one  of  our  best 
.gargles.  It  forms  also  a  useful  astringent  wash  in  mercurial  sore-mouth.  In 
the  form  of  lozenge,  made  with  sugar  and  tragacanth,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dis- 
solve in  the  mouth,  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  chronic  throat  affections.  In 
gleet  and  leucorrhoea  the  solution  is  an  approved  remedy,  either  alone  or  con- 
joined with  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  frequently  applied  as  a  styptic,  in  epistaxis, 
by  means  of  a  plug  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution,  and  pressed  up  the  nostril, 
and  in  menorrhagia,  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  a  similar  solution,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina.  It  may  be  applied  also  by  injection,  both  in  these 
hemorrhages  and  in  that  from  the  rectum.     In  the  latter  stages  of  conjunctival 
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inflammation  it  is  often  useful,  and  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants  is  our 
most  efficacious  remedy.  In  these  cases,  it  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  cata- 
plasm, made  by  coagulating  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a  drachm  of  alum. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  alum  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours,  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses.  Sir  James  Murray  objects  to  its 
administration  in  solution,  and  greatly  prefers  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder, 
mixed  with  molasses,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  presenting  the  remedy  slowly  to 
the  surfaces  intended  to  be  acted  upon.  In  hooping-cough  the  dose  is  from  two 
to  ten  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  repeated  three  times  a  day;  in 
colica  pictonum,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  croup  the  dose,  as  an  emetic,  is  a  teaspoouful  of  the  powder,  mixed  with 
honey,  syrup,  or  molasses,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  fre« 
Tomiting  is  induced.  An  elegant  mode  of  giving  alum  in  solution  is  in  the  form 
of  alum-wheij,  made  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  alum  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
then  straining  to  separate  the  curd.  The  dose  is  a  wineglassful,  containing  about 
fifteen  grains  of  alum.  As  a  collyrium,  the  solution  is  made  of  various  strengths; 
as  four,  six,  or  eight  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water.  A  solution,  containing 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  sweetened  with  honey,  is 
a  convenient  gargle.  Solutions  for  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  ulcers,  &c.,  must  vary  in 
strength  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Alum  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  bread,  with  the  view  to  increase  its 
whiteness,  and  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  flour. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Alum.  Alumen  Exsiccatum. 

Off .  Prep,  of  Ammonia-alum.  Aluminas  Sulphas,  ?7.  5.  B. 

AMMONIA. 
Ammonia, 

All  the  ammoniacal  compounds  owe  their  distinctive  properties  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  peculiar  gaseous  substance,  composed  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  called 
ammonia.  This  is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on  muriate  of  am- 
monia or  sal  ammoniac ;  when  the  lime  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid,  so  as  to 
form  chloride  of  calcium  and  water,  and  expels  the  ammonia.  It  is  transparent 
and  colourless,  like  common  air,  but  possesses  an  acrid  taste,  and  exceedingly 
pungent  smell.  It  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction,  and,  from  this  property  and 
its  gaseous  nature,  was  called  the  volatile  alkali  by  the  earlier  chemists.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  0-59.  It  is  irrespirable,  the  glottis  closing  spasmodically  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  breathe  it.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  14,  and  three  of  hydro- 
gen 3=17;  or,  in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen,  condensed  into  two.    Its  symbol  is  NHj. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  divided  into  hydracid  salts  and  oxacid  salts. 
Thus,  when  muriatic  acid  unites  with  ammonia,  we  have  the  hydracid  salt  called 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  the  symbol  NII,.HC1.  But  Bcrzelius  supi)osed  that, 
in  the  act  of  uniting,  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  transferred  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ammonia,  and  that  the  compound  thus  formed,  uniting  with  the 
chlorine,  gives  rise  to  a  salt,  represented  by  NH^Cl.  To  this  hypothetical  com- 
pound (NH^)  Herzelius  gave  the  name  of  ammonium,  and  consequently  to 
muriate  of  ammonia  the  appellation  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

Applying  the  same  view  to  the  oxacid  salts  of  ammonia,  Berzelius  conceived 
that  they  are  compounds  of  oxide  of  ammonium  (NH^O)  with  their  several 
acids.  It  is  found  that  the  true  oxacid  salts  of  ammonia  always  contain  one  eq. 
of  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  them  without  destroying  their  identity; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  tiie  elemonts  of  this  c{\.  of  water,  united  with  the  elements 
of  one  eq.  of  aiBMOiifa,  form  oxide  of  ammonium.    To  apply  Berzelins'a  view  to 
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Bnlphate  of  ammonia,  this  salt  is  nsaally  considered  a  monohydrated  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (NHj.SOj-f-HO);  but  he  made  it  the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium 
without  water  (NH^O,SO,). 

The  atmosphere  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  ammonia,  probably  in  the 
state  of  carbonate. 

Ozonized  oxygen  oxidizes  the  elements  of  ammonia,  producing  water  and 
nitric  acid,  which  latter,  by  uniting  with  undecomposed  ammonia,  generates 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  Ordinary  oxygen,  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black,  or 
finely  divided  copper,  likewise  oxidizes  the  elements  of  ammonia,  the  nitrogen  to 
the  extent  only  of  forming  nitrous  acid,  with  the  result  of  producing  nitrite  of 
ammonia.  (Schonbein,  Chem.  Oaz.,  March  16, 1857.) 

Medical  Properties.  The  compounds  of  ammonia  are  stimulant,  antispasmo- 
dic, antacid,  and  alexipharmic.  According  to  Dr.  Ogier  Ward,  they  possess  the 
property  of  dissolving  the  protein  principles  of  the  blood ;  and,  while  their  pri- 
mary action  is  stimulant,  their  remote  operation  is  sedative,  resolvent,  and  at- 
tenuant,  implying  the  power  of  carrying  the  products  of  inflammation  out  of  the 
system.  Dr.  Ward  appears  to  be  much  influejuced  in  his  views  by  the  alleged  dis- 
covery, by  Dr.  Richardson,  that  the  blood  contains  ammonia  as  a  normal  consti- 
tuent, aud  owes  its  fluidity  to  its  presence.  (See  Am,  Journ,  of  the  Med.  Sci.  for 
April,  1857,  from  the  Ldndon  Lancet.) 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  oflBcinal  preparations  of 
ammonia,  with  their  synonymes. 
I.  In  Aqueous  Solution. 

Aqua    Ammonias   Fortior,  U.  S.;    Ammoniae   Liquor   Fortior,  Br.^» 
Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia.    Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia. 
Linimentum  Camphoras  Compositum,  Br. 
Aqua  Ammoniae,  U.  S.;   Liquor  Ammonias,  Br. —  Water  of  Ammonia. 
Solution  of  Ammonia. 
Hydrargyrum    Ammoniatum,   U.  S.,  Br. — Ammoniated   Mercury, 

White  Precipitate, 
Linimentum  Ammoniae,  U.  S.j  Br.  —  Liniment  of  Ammonia.    Volatile 

Liniment. 
Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Br.  — Liniment  of  Mercury. 
II.  In  Spirituous  Solution. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae,  U.  S.  —  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromaticus,  C7^  ^.,  J5r. — Aromatic  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia. 
Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  V.  8.,  Br, — Ammoniated  Tincture  of 

Guaiac. 
Tinctura  Yalerianae  Ammoniata,  U.  S.f  Br, — Ammoniated  Tincture 
of  Valerian. 
m.  In  Saline  Combination. 

Aluminae  et  Ammoniae  Sulphas,  U.  S.  —  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Am- 
monia. 
Ammonias  Benzoas,  Br.  —  Benzoate  of  Ammonia. 
Ammonias  Carbonas,  U.  S.,  Br,  —  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Mild  Vola- 
tile Alkali. 
Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S. — Ammoniated  Copper. 
Liquor  Ammonias  Acetatis,  U.S.^Br.  —  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Artif 
monia.    Spirit  of  Mindererus. 
Ammonias  Murias,  U.S.;  Ammonias  Hydrochloras,  ^r.  —  Muriate  of 

Ammonia.    Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,    Sal  Ammoniac. 
Ammonias  Phosphas,  Br.  —  Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 
Ammonias  Sulphas,  U.  8.  —  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Ammonias  Valerianas,  U,  8.  —  Valerianate  of  Ammonia 
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Ferri  et  Ammonine  Citras,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 
Ferri  et  Araraonije  Sulphas,  U.  S.  —  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 
Ferri  et  Ammoniae  Tartras,  U.  S. —  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 
Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Ammoniated  Mercury.      B. 

AQUA  AMMONIA  FORTIOR.  U.S. 
Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia, 

An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  of  the  specific  gravity  0*900,  and  containing 
26  per  cent,  of  the  gas.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  LIQUOR  AMMONIJE  FORTIOR.  Strong  Solution  of  Ammo- 
nia. Ammoniacal  gas,  NH,,  dissolved  in  water,  and  constituting  325  per  cent, 
of  the  solution.  Br. 

This  preparation  is  too  strong  for  internal  exhibition,  but  forms  a  convenient 
ammoniacal  solution  for  reduction,  with  distilled  water,  to  the  strength  of  or- 
dinary officinal  water  of  ammonia  (Aqua  Ammonia?),  or  for  preparing  strong 
rubefacient  and  vesicating  lotions  and  liniments. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  includes  this  solution  in  the  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica;  but  in  the  British,  the  following  formula  is  given  for  its  preparation. 

*'  Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  in  coarse  powder,  three  pounds  [avoir- 
dupois] ;  Slaked  Lime  four  pounds  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  thirty-two 
fluidounces.  Mix  the  Lime  with  the  Hydrochlorate,  and  introduce  the  mixture 
into  an  iron  bottle,  placed  in  a  metal  pot  surrounded  by  sand.  Connect  the  iron 
tube,  which  screws  air-tight  intt)  the  bottle,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  corks,  glass 
tubes,  and  caoutchouc  collars,  with  a  Woulfs  bottle  capable  of  holding  a  pint 
[Imperial  measure] ;  connect  this  with  a  second  Woulfs  bottle  of  the  same  size, 
the  second  bottle  with  a  matrass  of  the  capacity  of  three  pints  [Imp.  meaa.],  in 
which  twenty-two  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Distilled  W^ater  are  placed,  and  the 
matrass,  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  with  an  ordinary  bottle 
containing  the  remaining  ten  [fluid]ounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Bottles  \  and  2 
are  empty,  and  the  latter  and  the  matrass  which  contains  the  twenty- two  ounces 
of  di.stilled  water  are  furnished  each  with  a  siphon-safety  tube,  charged  with  a 
very  short  column  of  mercury.  The  heat  of  a  fire,  which  should  be  very  gradu- 
ally rai-e(l,  is  now  to  be  applied  to  the  metal  pot,  and  continued  until  bubbles 
^f  cojidensible  gas  cease  to  escape  from  the  extremity  of  the  glass  tube  which 
dips  i[ito  the  water  of  the  matrass.  The  process  being  terminated,  the  matrass 
will  contain  about  forty-three  fluidounces  of  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia. 

**  Bottles  1  and  2  will  now  include,  the  first  about  sixteen,  the  second  about 
ten  fluidounces  of  a  coloured  ammoniacal  liquid.  Place  this  in  a  flask  closed  by  a 
cork,  which  should  be  perforated  by  a  siphon-safety  tube  containing  a  little  mer- 
cury, and  also  by  a  second  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  made  to  pass  to 
the  bottom  of  the  terminal  bottle  used  in  the  preceding  process.  Apply  heat 
t  "  "  k  until  the  coloured  liquid  it  contains  is  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  its 
iilk.  The  product  now  contained  in  the  tern)inal  bottle  will  be  nearly 
of  ilic  strength  of  Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  may  be  made  exactly  so  by  the 
addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  Distilled  Water,  or  of  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia.'*  Br. 

In  this  process  the  ammonia  Is  disengaged  in  the  usual  manner  from  muriate 
of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  limo,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  Aqua  Am- 
monise.  But  it  is  perceived,  by  the  details  of  the  process,  that  the  purpose  is 
to  obtain  both  the  nlronger  and  ordinary  solution  of  ammonia  at  one  operation. 
This  is  done  by  connecting  the  iron  bottle  containing  the  materials  with  a  series 
of  four  receivers,  the  first  two  being  empty  Woulfe's  bottles,  the  third  a  matrass 
conuiuing  twenty- two  fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  and  the  fourth  an  ordinary 
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bottle,  jcntaining  tlie  remainder  of  the  distilled  water.  In  the  first  two  bottles, 
WJinnrities  are  condensed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  ammonia;  in  the  matrass, 
the  officinal  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  (J5?\)  has  been  formed  by  the  absorption 
of  the  gas ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  is  a  weaker  ammoniacal  liquid  formed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  has  passed  through  the  matrass  unabsorbed. 
This  last  liquid  is  raised  to  the  strength  of  the  officinal  Solution  of  Ammonia 
{Br.)  by  forcing  into  it  a  portion  of  ammoniacal  gas  from  the  impure  contents 
of  the  first  two  bottles.  We  presume  that  the  receivers  are  to  be  kept  cool  by 
means  of  cold  water  or  ice,  though  no  such  direction  is  given  in  the  process.  If 
the  solution  in  the  fourth  bottle  be  not  of  the  required  officinal  strength  (sp.  gr. 
0  959),  it  may  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of  stronger  solution  from  the  matrass 
if  too  weak,  or  of  distilled  water,  if  too  strong. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  seldom  made  by  the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  from  one  of  the  products  of  the  coal  gas  manufac- 
ture, by  the  following  more  economical  process.  Gas  liquor  is  distilled,  and  the 
distillate,  which  is  principally  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  rough  sulphate  is  then  gently  dis- 
tilled with  milk  of  lime,  the  still  being  connectea  with  a  series  of  glass  carboys, 
arranged  like  Woulfe's  bottles,  and  three-fourths  filled  with  distilled  water.  In 
this  way  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  of  maximum  strength.  (See  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  July,  1856,  p.  362, 
from  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans,  for  April,  1855.) 

Properties  of  Aqueous  Ammonia  of  Maximum  Strength.  This  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  of  an  acrid  taste,  and  very  pungent  smell.  It  is  strongly  alkaline, 
and  immediately  changes  turmeric,  when  held  over  its  fumes,  to  reddish-brown. 
Cooled  to  40°  below  zero,  it  concretes  into  a  gelatipous  mass,  and  at  130°  boils, 
owing  to  the  rapid  disengagement  of  the  gas.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*875  at  50°. 

Properties  of  the  Officinal  Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia.  This  has  similar 
properties  to  those  above  mentioned.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0  900,  U.  S.,  0'S9l,  Br.  When 
of  the  former  density,  it  contains  26  per  cent,  of  the  gas,  when  of  the  latter  32'5 
per  cent.  The  stronger  water  of  ammonia  of  the  shops  usually  ranges  in  density 
from  0  900  to  0-920.  Even  when  of  proper  officinal  strength  at  first,  it  generally 
becomes  weaker  by  the  escape  of  ammonia.  To  prevent  its  deteriorating,  it  should 
be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles  in  a  cool  place.  If  precipitated  by  lime-water, 
it  contains  carbonic  acid.  After  having  been  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  a  precipi- 
tate by  carbonate  of  ammonia  indicates  earthy  impurity,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
chloride,  and  by  chloride  of  barium,  a  sulphate. 

Aqua  Ammonise  Forlior  is  a  convenient  preparation  for  making  Aqua  Am- 
moniae  (sp.  gr.  0  960,  U.  S.,  0-959,  Br.)  by  dilution  with  distilled  water.  To  effect 
this  reduction,  the  U.  S.  stronger  solution  requires  to  be  diluted  with  about  one 
and  a  half  measures  of  distilled  water ;  the  British,  with  two  measures. 

When  purchasing  the  Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia,  the  apothecary  should 
not  trust  to  its  being  of  the  of&cinal  str^iigth ;  but  should  ascertain  the  point 
by  taking  its  density,  either  by  the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  the  hydrometer. 
Another  method  of  ascertaining  its  density  is  by  the  ammonia-meter  of  Mr.  J. 
J.  Griffin,  of  London,  described  and  figured  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans. 
(x.  413).  In  reducing  it  to  make  Liquor  AmmonisB,  the  same  precaution  should 
be  taken;  and,  if  the  mixture  should  not  have  the  sp.gr.  0*960,  it  should  be 
brought  to  that  density  by  the  addition  either  of  the  stronger  solution  or  of  dis- 
tilled water,  as  the  case  may  require.  A  test  of  its  strength  given  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is,  that  a  fluidrachm  requires  for  neutralization  102  measures  of 
the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  solution  is  too  strong  for  medical  use 
in  its  unmixed  state.  Sufficiently  diluted  with  spirit  of  camphor  and  rosemary, 
it  has  been  much  employed  as  a  prompt  and  powerful  rubefacient,  vesicatory,  or 
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escharotic,  in  varioas  neuralgic,  gouty,  rheumatic,  spasmodic,  and  inflammatory 
affections,  in  which  strong  and  speedy  counter-irritation  is  indicated.  When 
mere  rubefaction  is  desired,  a  mixture  may  be  used  composed  of  five  fluidounce? 
of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  and  eight  of  the  diluent  liquids;  and  this  will  answer 
even  for  blistering  or  cauterizing,  unless  a  very  prompt  effect  is  necessary.  In 
tlie  latter  case,  a  lotion  may  be  resorted  to  consisting  of  five  measures  of  the  am- 
moniacal to  three  of  the  diluent  liquid.  These  mixtures  are  applied  by  means  o? 
linen  folded  several  times,  or  a  thick  piece  of  flannel  saturated  with  the  liniment 
A  convenient  mode  is  to  fill  the  wooden  cover  of  a  large  pill  or  ointment  box. 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  with  patent  lint,  saturate  this  with  the  liquid,  and 
press  it  upon  the  part.  The  ammonia  is  thus  prevented  from  escaping,  and  a 
definite  boundary  given  to  the  inflammation.  The  application  will  generally  pro- 
duce rubefaction  in  from  one  to  six  or  eight  minutes,  vesication  in  from  three  tc 
ten  minutes,  and  a  caustic  effect  in  a  somewhat  longer  period. 

When  a  solution  of  ammonia  of  25°  (sp.  gr.  0*905)  is  mixed  with  fatty  matter, 
the  mixture  forms  the  vesicating  ammoniacal  ointment  of  Dr.  Gondret.  The 
amended  formula  of  this  ointment  is  as  follows.  Take  of  lard  32  parts,  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  2  parts.  Melt  them  together  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  candle  or 
lamp,  and  pour  the  melted  mixture  into  a  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth.  Then  add 
17  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  25°,  and  mix,  with  continued  agitation,  until 
the  whole  is  cold.  The  ointment  must  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  with  a  ground 
stopper,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  When  well  prepared,  it  vesicates  in  ten  minutes. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  stronger  solution  of  ammonia,  successfully  treated  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Reed,  in  which  the  stomach-pump,  dilute  acetic  acid,  olive  oil,  milk, 
hot  fomentations,  and  strong  purgative  enemata  were  used,  is  related  in  the  Lon- 
don Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  (xi.  59).  The  subsequent  irritation  and  inflammation 
were  combated  chiefly  by  morphia,  and  by  leeches  to  the  stomach  and  throat. 
The  immediate  effects,  after  swallowing  the  ammonia,  were  those  of  the  strong 
corrosive  poisons.  There  may  be  danger  of  excessive  irritation  and  inflnn -na- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  air-passages,  from  the  inadvertent  inhaltiti.n  of 
the  gas  escaping  from  a  bottle  of  the  stronger  water  of  ammonia,  when  freshly 
opened.  The  best  antidote,  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapours  of  vinegar  or  acetic  acid. 

Pharm.  Use.  In  the  preparation  of  Aconitia,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Ammoniae  Phosphas,  Br.;  Linimentum  Camphorae  Compositura, 
Br.;  Liquor  Ammonite,  Br.;  Spiritus  Ammonise  Aromaticus,  Br.         •      B. 


AMMONIA  CARBONAS.   U.  S.,  Br. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 


fc_.._ .,. 

^^r  This  has  been  transferred,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
^^■rom  the  Preparations  to  the  Materia  Medica,  where  it  also  stands  in  the  British 
^■tharmaeopceia,  certainly  the  proper  place  for  it,  as  it  is  prepared  only  by  the 
manufacturing  chemist.  , 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  nsually  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  from  an  iron  pot 
into  a  large  earthen  or  leaden  receiver.  By  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  salts 
employed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  unites  with  the  ammonia  of  t  he  muriate, 
generating  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  muriatic  acid  with  the  lime,  forming 
water  and  chloride  of  calcium  The  carbonate  and  water  sublime  together  as  a 
bydrated  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  residue  is  chloride  of  calcium.  The  re- 
lative quantities  of  chalk  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  for  mutual  decomposition,  are 
60  of  the  former,  and  63*5  of  the  latter,  or  one  eq.  of  each.    But  a  great  excess 
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of  chalk  is  nsaallj  taken ;  being  desirable  in  order  to  ensure  the  perfect  decom- 
position of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  any  redundancy  of  which  would  sublime 
along  with  the  carbonate  and  render  it  impure. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  maybe  substituted  for  the  muriate  with  much  economy, 
as  was  shown  by  Payen.  This  double  decomposition  between  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  lime  takes  place  in  the  dry  way  only,  that  is,  by  sublima- 
tion. In  the  wet  way,  the  double  decomposition  is  reversed;  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  lime  reacting  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
•arbonate  of  lime.  Large  quantities  of  this  carbonate  are  manufactured  indi- 
rectly from  coal-gas  liquor  and  bone-spirit ;  the  nuimoniacal  products  in  these 
liquors  being  converted  successively  into  sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (See  Ammoniae  Murias.)  The  salt  as  first  obtained  has  a  slight  odour 
of  tar,  and  leaves  a  blackish  carbonaceous  matter  when  dissolved  in  acids. 
Hence  it  requires  to  be  purified,  which  is  effected  in  iron  pots,  surmounted  with 
leaden  heads. 

Properties.  Carbonate  (sesquicarhonate)  of  ammonia,  recently  prepared,  is 
in  white,  moderately  hard,  translucent  masses,  of  a  fibrous  and  crystalline  ap- 
pearance, a  pungent  ammoniacal  smell,  and  a  sharp  penetrating  taste.  It  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction,  and,  when  held  under  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper, 
changes  it  to  brown,  owing  to  the  escape  of  monocarbonate  of  ammonia.  When 
long  or  insecurely  kept,  it  gradually  passes  into  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  becom- 
ing opaque  and  friable,  and  falling  into  powder.  It  is  soluble  without  residue  in 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water 
into  two  eqs.  of  monocarbonate  which  dissolve,  and  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  escapes  with  effervescence.  According  to  Dr.  Barker  {Observations  on 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia),  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  diluted  alcohol,  as  also 
in  heated  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-836,  with  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid.  When 
heated  on  a  piece  of  glass,  it  should  evaporate  without  residue,  and,  if  turmeric 
paper  held  over  it  undergoes  no  change,  it  has  passed  into  bicarbonate.  As  now 
prepared  from  coal-gas  liquor,  it  usually  contains  traces  of  tarry  matter,  which 
gives  a  dark  colour  to  its  solution  in  acids.  When  it  is  saturated,  with  nitric 
acid,  neither  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  precipitate.  The 
non-action  of  these  tests  shows  the  absence  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime- 
water  and  magnesia,  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  alum,  acid  salts,  such  as 
bitartrate  and  bisulphate  of  potassa,  solutions  of  iron  (except  the  tartrate  of  iron 
and  potassa),  corrosive  sublimate,  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc. 

Composition.  The  salt  consists  of  three  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid  66,  two  of  am- 
monia 34,  and  two  of  water  18  =  118;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  one 
eq.  of  bicarbonate  61,  and  one  of  monocarbonate  39,  combined  with  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  The  medicinal  carbonate  of  ammonia  is,  therefore,  when 
perfect,  a  sesquicarbonate,  as  it  is  defined  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  On 
the  ammonium  theory,  the  two  eqs.  of  water  disappear,  and  the  salt  becomes  a 
sesquicarbonate  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  Dalton  and  Scanlan  have  rendered  it 
probable  that  it  really  consists  of  the  two  salts  above  mentioned ;  for,  when 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  monocarbonate  is  dissolved  and  bi- 
carbonate left.  When  converted  into  bicarbonate  by  exposure  to  the  air,  each 
eq.  of  the  medicinal  salt  loses  one  eq.  of  monocarbonate,  a  change  which  leaves 
the  acid  and  base  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  the  bisalt.  The  mutual  de- 
composition of  the  salts,  employed  in  its  preparation,  would  generate,  if  no  loss 
occurred,  the  monocarbonate,  and  not  the  sesquicarbonate.  The  way  in  which 
the  latter  salt  is  formed  may  be  thus  explained.  By  the  mutual  decomposition 
of  three  eqs.  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  three  of  chalk,  three  eqs.  of  monocar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  three  of  water,  and  three  of  chloride  of  calcium  are  gen".rated. 
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Daring  the  operation,  however,  one  eq.  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  water,  forming 
together  oxide  of  ammonium,  are  lost;  so  that  there  remain  to  be  sublimed, 
three  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  two  of  ammonia,  and  two  of  water;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  constituents  in  the  proper  proportion  for  forming  the  hydrated  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia,  or  sesquicarbonate  of  oxide  of  ammonium.  When  thp 
salt  is  re-sublimed  in  the  process  of  purification,  two  eqs.  are  said  to  lose  one 
eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  become  one  eq.  of  the  5-4  carbonate.  Accordingly, 
the  medicinal  carbonate,  after  having  been  submitted  to  a  second  sublimation,  is 
not  a  perfect  sesquicarbonate. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, antispasmodic,  powerfully  antacid,  and  in  large  doses  emetic.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  it  may  prove  expectorant;  as  when,  in  the  last  stages  of 
phthisis,  it  facilitates  the  excretion  of  the  sputa  by  increasing  the. muscular 
power.  As  a  stimulant,  it  is  exhibited  principally  in  typhus  fever,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  wine-whey.  Its  principal  advantage,  in  this  disease, 
is  its  power  to  increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  without  unduly  ex- 
citing the  brain.  It  is  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  same  effect,  and  as  an  antacid, 
in  certain  stages  of  atonic  gout,  and  in  the  gastric  derangement  supervening  on 
habits  of  irregularity  and  debauchery.  As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is  resorted  to  in 
gout  and  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  gnaiac. 
Dr.  Pereira  has  employed  it  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy  with  benefit.  In  diabetes 
it  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Barlow  in  England,  and  Bouchardat  in  France. 
In  cases  of  scrofula  attended  with  languid  circulation  and  dry  skin,  it  is  said  to 
produce  excellent  effects.  It  is  very  seldom  used  as  an  emetic;  but  is  supposed 
to  act  with  advantage,  in  this  way,  in  some  cases  of  paralysis.  In  psoriasis  and 
lepra  vulgaris,  Cazenave  has  used  it  with  remarkable  success.  Two  cases  of 
glanders,  successfully  treated  chiefly  with  five-grain  doses  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, repeated  every  hour  or  two  hours,  are  reported  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of 
London.  {Ranking^s  Abstract,  No.  18,  p.  230.)  As  an  external  application,  it  is 
rubefacient,  and  may  be  employed  in  several  ways.  Reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
mixed  with  some  mild  ointment,  it  is  useful  in  local  rheumatism.  One  part  of  it, 
incorporated  with  three  parts  of  extract  of  belladonna,  forms  a  plaster  very  effi- 
cacious in  relieving  local  and  spasmodic  pains.  Coarsely  bruised,  and  scented 
with  oil  of  lavender,  it  constitutes  the  common  smelling  salts,  so  much  used  as  a 
nasal  stimulant  in  syncope  and  hysteria.*  The  ordinary  dose  is  five  grains,  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  mixture.  The  dose  as  an 
emetic  is  thirty  grains,  repeated  if  necessary,  and  assisted  by  free  dilution.  It 
should  never  be  given  in  powder,  on  account  of  its  volatile  nature.  Pills  of  it 
may  be  made  with  some  vegetable  extract,  as  of  gentian,  and  should  be  dispensed 
in  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  and  not  in  a  box.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes 
directed  to  be  made  into  pills  with  sulphate  of  quinia.  According  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maisch,  these  salts  are  incompatible;  and,  unless  the  physician  wishes  to  give 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  free  quinia,  they  should  not  be  ordered  together.  If  so 
ordered,  Mr.  Maisch  suggests  that  they  should  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  strong 
alcohol,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  evolved,  before  they 
ire  made  into  pills.  If  this  be  not  done,  each  pill  will  swell  and  burst  from  the 
grndtial  extrication  of  the  acid.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  309.) 

Ciubonate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  employed  to  make  effervescing  draughts, 
20  grains  of  the  salt  requiring  for  this  purpose  fi  fluidrachma  of  lemon-juice,  24 
grains  of  citric  acid,  or  25  J  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

Off .  Prep.  Cuprum  Atnmoniatura,  f/.  6'.;  Ferri  et  AramonisB  Tartras,  C7.  S. ; 
Liquor  Ammonite  Acetatis,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Aramoni®  Aromaticus.  B. 

*  In  Mounscy's  recipe  for  the  Knglish  preparation,  called  I*retton  salU,  tlie  esnence  to  b« 
^dcd  lo  the  carbonate  is  made  as  follows.  Take  of  oil  of  cloves  ^ss;  oil  of  lavender  zj ; 
oil  of  bergamot  3iis8;  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  (sp.gr.  0*880)  f^x.  Mix.    The  botUei 
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AMMONIA  MURIAS.  U.S. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Ojf  Syn.  AMMONIA  HYDROCHLORAS.  By drochlor ate  of  Ammo- 
nia.   NH^Cl.  Br. 

Sal  ammonia :,  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia ;  Hydrochlorate  d'ammoniaque,  Sel  ammoniac, 
/v.;  Salmiak.  Germ.;  Sale  ammoniaco, //a/.;  Sal  amnioui;ico, -S/xm. 

This  salt  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Phar- 
macopoeias. It  originally  came  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion from  the  soot  resulting  from  the  burning  of  camels'  dung,  which  is  used  in 
that  country  for  fuel. 

Preparation.  At  present  muriate  of  ammonia  is  derived  from  two  principal 
sources;  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  called  gas  liquor,  found  in  the  condensing  ves- 
sels of  coal-gas  works,  and  the  brown,  fetid  ammoniacal  liquor,  known  under  the 
name  of  bone-spirit,  which  is  a  secondary  product,  obtained  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  bones,  in  the  manufacture  of  bone-black.  These  two  liquors 
are  the  chief  sources  of  ammoniacal  compounds;  for  they  are  both  used  to  pro- 
cure muriate  of  ammonia,  and  this  salt  is  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
obtaining  all  the  other  salts  of  ammonia.  Other  sources  are  stale  urine,  coal  soot, 
guano,  peat,  and  bituminous  schist. 

Gas  liquor  contains  carbonate,  hydrocyanate,  hydrosulphate,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  but  principally  the  carbonate.  It  is  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  solution  obtained,  after  due  evaporation,  furnishes  brown  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  These  are  then  sublimed  with  chloride  of  sodium  in  iron  pots,  lined 
with  clay,  and  furnished  with  a  leaden  dome  or  head.  By  the  mutual  action  of 
the  sulphate,  water,  and  chloride,  there  are  formed  muriate  of  ammonia  which 
sublimes,  and  sulphate  of  soda  which  remains  behind.  Thus  NHg.HOjSOg  and 
NaCl  become  NHg.HCl  and  NaCSOg.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  ammonia  of 
the  gas  liquor  being  first  converted  into  the  sulphate,  it  is  made  at  once  into 
muriate  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  chloride 
of  calcium  is  employed,  the  chief  reaction  takes  place  between  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  the  chloride,  whereby  muriate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  solution,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  precipitated.  The  solution  is  duly  evaporated,  whereby  brown 
crystals  of  the  muriate  are  obtained.  These,  after  having  been  dried,  are  purified 
by  sublimation  in  an  iron  subliming  pot,  coated  with  a  composition  of  clay,  sand, 
and  charcoal,  and  covered  with  a  dome  of  lead.  These  pots  are  sometimes  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  500  pounds.  "A  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  under  the  subliming 
pot  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  dome  having  cooled  down,  and  the  sal  am- 
moniac somewhat  contracted,  so  as  to  loosen  from  the  sides,  the  dome  is  thrown 
off  from  the  iron  pot,  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  white,  semi-trans- 
parent sal  ammoniac  are  knocked  off  in  cakes. "  ( Pereira,  3Iat.  Med. ,  3d  ed. ,  p.  446. ) 

In  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  for  making  bone-black,  the  distilled  pro- 
ducts are  the  bone-spirit  already  mentioned,  being  chiefly  an  aqueous  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  called  animal  oil.  These  pro- 
ducts all  result  from  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  ani- 
mal matter.  Thus,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  form  the  water;  carbon  and  oxygen, 
the  carbonic  acid ;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  the  ammonia ;  and  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  the  animal  oil. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  bone-spirit  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed for  procuring  it  from  gas  liquor.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  not  made  by  direct  combination,  but  by  digesting  the  bone-spirit 

are  to  be  filled  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  half  with  the  salt  coarsely  brui«»ed,  an  J  the 
remainder  with  it  in  fine  powder;  and  then  as  much  of  the  above  essence  as  vbe  s»"t  will 
absorb  is  to  be  added.  [Fharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  xiii.  628.) 
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with  ground  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime).  By  double  decomposition,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  then  converted  into  the  muriate  by  sublimation  with  common  salt,  in  the  man- 
ner just  explained. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed  or  practised  for  obtaining  muriate  ol 
ammonia.  For  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  for  a  list 
of  the  patents  issued  in  Great  Britain,. since  1827,  for  their  preparation,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans,  (xii.  29,  63,  and  113). 

Commercial  History.  All  the  muriate  of  ammonia  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  obtained  from  abroad.  Its  commercial  varieties  are  known  under  the 
names  of  the  crude  and  refined.  The  crude  is  imported  from  Calcutta  in  chests 
containing  from  350  to  400  pounds;  and  is  consumed  almost  exclusively  by  cop- 
persmiths and  other  artisans  in  brass  and  copper,  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  metallic  surfaces  bright,  preparatory  to  brazing.  The  refined  comes 
to  us  exclusively  from  England,  packed  in  casks  containing  from  5  to  10  cwt. 

Properties.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  a  white,  translucent,  tough,  fibrous  salt, 
occurring  in  large  cakes,  about  two  inches  thick,  convex  on  one  side  and  concave 
on  the  otlier.  It  has  a  pungent,  saline  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-45.  It 
dissolves  in  three  parts  of  cold,  and  one  of  boiling  water,  and  cold  is  produced 
during  its  solution.  It  is  less  soluble  in  rectified  spirit  than  in  water,  and  spar- 
ingly so  in  absolute  alcohol.  This  salt  is  very  difficult  to  powder  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Its  pulverization,  however,  may  be  readily  efi*ected  by  making  a  boiling 
saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  and  stirring  it  as  it  cools.  The  salt  is  thus  made 
to  granulate,  and  in  this  state,  after  having  been  drained  from  the  remaining 
solution  and  dried,  may  be  easily  powdered.  At  a  red  heat  it  sublimes  without 
decomposition,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  shows.  Exposed  to  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere it  becomes  slightly  moist.  It  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  solubility 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
and  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  the  former  disengaging  muriatic  acid, 
the  latter,  ammonia,  both  sensible  to  the  smell.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  the  salt 
usually  employed  for  obtaining  gaseous  ammonia,  which  is  conveniently  disen- 
gaged by  means  of  lime.  It  is  incompatible  with  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  producing  a  precipitate  with  the  former  of  chloride  of  lead,  with  the  latter 
of  chloride  of  silver. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  little  subject  to  adulteration.  If  not  entirely  volatil- 
ized by  heat  and  soluble  in  water,  it  contains  impurity.  Still,  as  ordinarily  pre- 
pared, it  contains  iron  in  the  state  of  protochloride.  This  metal  may  be  detected 
by  boiling  a  small  portion  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  the  character- 
istic blue  colour  occasioned  by  iron  will  be  produced.  If  the  salt  is  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  yet  produces  a  preci[)itate  with  chloride  of  barium,  the 
presence  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  indicated. 

Composition.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of  one  eq.  of  muriatic  acid 
86-5,  and  one  of  ammonia  17  =  53  5.  Viewed  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  it 
consists  of  one  cq.  of  chlorine  and  one  of  ammonium  (NH^Cl). 

Medical  Properties.  Muriate  of  ammonia  acts  primarily  as  a  stimulant,  purg- 
ing in  large  doses,  but  rather  constipating  in  small  ones.  Its  secondary  action 
is  that  of  a  resolvent,  conjoined  with  a  tonic  power,  derived  probal)ly  from  the 
presence  of  chlorine.  By  reason  of  these  projK'rties,  it  forms,  according  to  Dr. 
O.  Ward,  an  excellent  substitute  for  mercury,  in  cases  where  that  medicine,  on 
account  of  its  debilitating  effect,  is  inadmissible.  It  has  been  recommended  ia 
chronic  rheumatism;  in  pleuritis,  chronic  bronchitis,  peritonitis,  dysentery,  and 
4>ther  inflammations  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  after  the  first  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  has  abated;  in  chronic  inHammatiou  and  enlargement  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera;  in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  enlargements  of 
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the  lymphatic  glands;  and  in  araenorrhoea,  when  dependent  on  deficient  action 
of  the  uterus.  Several  cases  of  pectoral  disease  simulating  incipient  phthisis 
are  reported,  in  Otto's  Bibliothek  for  1834,  to  have  been  cured  by  this  salt.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Watson,  it  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy  in  heraicrania.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ebden,  of  the  Bengal  medical  service,  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  for 
neuralgic  affections  generally;  such  as  tic  douloureux,  nervous  headache,  tooth- 
ache, sciatica,  and  neuralgic  dysmenorrhoea.  He  gives  it  in  the  amount  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  camphor  mixture,  or  of  mint- 
water,  every  twenty  minutes,  for  three  doses.  Usually,  after  the  second  dose,  the 
immediate  pain  is  relieved.  {Ranking^ s  Abstract,  No.  xx.  55.)  In  1851,  Dr.  Aran 
reported  his  success  with  this  remedy  in  intermittent  fever  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  of  Paris,  having  cured  eleven  out  of  thirteen  cases.  M.  Fischer,  of 
Dresden,  in  1821,  recommended  it  in  chronic  enlargement"  ot  the  prostate;  and, 
since  then,  several  German  practitioners  have  confirmed  his  statement.  Dr.  A. 
Lindsay,  of  Glasgow,  has  investigated  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects 
of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Taken  in  health  he  found  it  to  improve  the  appetite, 
and  to  give  a  certain  buoyancy  to  the  spirits.  In  his  hands  it  proved  particu- 
larly efficacious  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  chronic  bronchitis.  In  the  latter 
disease,  when  the  sputa  were  tough  and  tenacious,  it  speedily  improved  their 
quality.  {Med.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1856,  from  the  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.)  Similar 
testimony  is  borne  to  its  value  in  chronic  bronchitis  by  M.  Delvaux,  of  Brussels, 
who  found  it  to  diminish  dyspnoea,  mitigate  cough,  and  facilitate  and  lessen  ex- 
pectoration. {Ann.de  Therap.,  1855,  99.) 

The  dose  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  repeated  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  given  in  sweetened  water  or  mucilage.  When  given  iu 
enlarged  prostate,  the  dose  recommended  is  fifteen  grains  every  two  hours,  grad- 
ually increased  until  nearly  half  an  ounc6  is  taken  daily.  When  the  dose  is 
greater  than  the  system  can  safely  bear,  it  produces  disordered  digestion,  a  miliary 
eruption,  profuse  sweats,  and  scorbutic  symptoms. 

Externally,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  solution,  as  a  stimulant  and  resolv- 
ent, in  contusions,  indolent  tumours,  &c.  An  ounce  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  niue 
fluidounces  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol,  forms  a  solution  of  convenient  strength. 
When  the  solution  is  to  be  used  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  or  an  injection  in  leucor- 
rhcea,  it  should  not  contain  more  than  from  one  to  four  drachms  of  the  salt  to  a 
pint  of  water. 

The  vapour  of  muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  administered  by  inhalation, 
employed  several  times  a  day,  in  chronic  catarrh,  with  marked  advantage,  by 
Dr.  Gieseler,  of  Germany. 

Pharni.  Use.  In  preparing  Ammoniae  Valerianas,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Ammoniae,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Ammoniae,  U.  S.  B. 

AMMONIA  SULPHAS.   U.  S.,  Br,  Appendix. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

This  salt  has  been  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  U,  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  into  the  Appendix  of  the  British,  as  a  substance  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  other  medicines.  It  is  usually  obtained  as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  pre- 
paration of  muriate  of  ammonia.  (See  Ammonia&  Murias.)  The  impure  salt  result- 
ing from  the  sublimation  of  gas  liquor  or  fetid  bone-spirit,  saturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  submitted  repeatedly  to  solution  and  crystallization  until  obtained  pun 
It  is  in  colourless  flattened  prisms,  unalterable  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  efflorescing  in  heated  air  with  the  loss  of  half  its  water,  soluble  in  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  and  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  fusible  by  heat,  and  wholly 
volatilizable,  but,  according  to  Berzelius,  with  partial  decomposition.   It  v^ontains 
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34 -3  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  known  to  be  a  sulphate  by  giving  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  chloride  of  barium,  and  scarcely  any  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  to  contain  ammonia  by  emitting  the  smell  of  that  gas  when  rubbed 
with  hydrate  of  lime  or  of  potassa.  It  is  not  used  as  a  medicine,  but  enters  intc 
the  composition  of  two  oflBciuals;  ammonia-alum  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia. 

Pharm.  Use.  In  the  preparation  of  Acidum  Sulphuricum,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  et  Ammoniae  Sulphas,  U.  S.  T 

AMMONIACUM.  U.S., Br. 

Ammoniac. 

The  concrete  juice  of  Dorema  Ammoniacum.  U.  S.    Gum-resinous  exudation 
from  the  stem.  Br. 

Gomrae  ammoniaque,  Fr.;  A mmoniak,  G'frm.;  Gomma  ammoniaco, /iaZ.;  Gomma  amo- 
niaco,  Span.;  Usbck,  Arab.;  Semugh  belshereen,  Persian. 

Much  uncertainty  long  existed  as  to  the  ammoniac  plant.    It  was  generally 
believed  to  be  a  Ferula  till  Willdenow  raised,  from  some  seeds  mixed  with  the 
gum-resin  found  in  the  shops,  a  plant  which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  Heracleum, 
an(!  named  H.  gummiferum,  under  the  impression  that  it  must  be  the  source  of 
the  medicine.    On  this  authority,  the  plant  was  adopted  by  the  British  Colleges, 
and  recognised  in  former  editions  of  our  national  Pharmacopoeia.    Willdenow 
expressly  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  procure  from  it  any  gum-resin,  but 
ascribed  the  result  to  the  influence  of  climate.    The  Heracleum,  however,  did 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  representations  given  of  the  ammoniac  plant  by 
travellers;  and  Sprengel  ascertained  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
never  produced  gum.    Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  Morocco,  imperfectly  de- 
scribed a  plant  of  that  country,  supposed  to  be  a  Ferula,  from  which  gum-am- 
moniac is  procured  by  the  natives.    This  plant  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Falconer 
to  be  Ferula  Tingilana  (Royle's  Mat.  Med.),  and  its  product  is  thought  to  be  the 
ammoniacum  of  tlie  ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  Africa;  but  this  is  not 
the  drug  now  used  under  that  name,  which  comes  exclusively  from  Persia.    M. 
Fontanier,  who  resided  many  years  in  Persia,  saw  the  ammoniac  plant  growing 
in  the  province  of  Fare,  and  sent  a  drawing  of  it  with  specimens  to  Paris.    From 
these  it  was  inferred  to  be  a  species  of  Ferula;  and  Merat  and  De  Lens  proposed 
for  it  the  name,  originally  given  to  it  by  Lemery,  of  F.  ammonifera.    It  was  sub- 
sequently, however,  ascertained,  from  specimens  obtained  in  Persia  by  Colonel 
Wright,  and  examined  by  Dr.  David  Don,  that  it  belonged  to  a  genus  allied  to 
Ferula,  but  essentially  different,  which  was  named,  by  Dr.  Don,  Dorema.    It  is 
described  in  the  16th  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Transactions,  under  the  name  of  Dorema 
Ammoniacum.   This  is  now  acknowledged  by  the  officinal  authorities.    The  same 
plant  was  described  and  figured  by  Jaubert  and  Spach  in  their  '*  IlluMrations 
of  Oriental  Planl.^^^  (Paris,  1842,  t.  40,  p.  78),  by  the  name  of  Diserjieston  gum- 
mifrrum,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  belonged  to  a  previously  un- 
»ed  genus. 
:  .     ammoniac  plant  is  umbelliferous,  and  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Pentandria  Digynia  of  Linnaeus.    It  grows  spontaneously  in  Farsistan,  Irauk, 
Chorassan,  and  other   Persian   provinces.    Dr.  Grant  found  it  abundantly  in 
Syghau  ncai*  Hameean,  on  the  northwest  slope  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh  mountains. 
It  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
tammer  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  upon  the  slightest  puncture. 
From  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  appears  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  plant 
is  pierced  in  innumerable  places  by  an  insect  of  the  beetle  kind.    The  juice, 
exuding  through  the  punctures,  concretes  upon  the  stem,  and  when  quite  dry  is 
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c«:llected  by  the  natives,  M.  Fontanier  states  that  the  juice  exudes  sponta- 
neously, and  that  the  harvest  is  about  the  middle  of  June.  According  to  Dr. 
Grant,  the  drug  is  collected  in  Syghan,  like  assafetida,  from  the  root  of  tho 
plant.  The  gum-resin  is  sent  to  Bushire,  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  India, 
chiefly  to  Bombay.  A  small  portion  is  said  to  be  taken  to  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  thence  distributed.  The  name  of  the  drug  is  thought  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Libyan  desert,  where  the 
ammoniac  of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  been  collected ;  but  Dr.  Don  considers 
it  a  corruption  of  Armeniacum,  originating  in  the  circumstance  that  the  gum- 
resin  was  formerly  imported  into  Europe  through  Armenia. 
'  Propej'ties.  Ammoniac  comes  either  in  the  state  of  tears,  or  in  aggregate 
masses,  and  in  both  forms  is  frequently  mixed  with  impurities.  That  of  the  tears, 
however,  is  preferable,  as  the  purest  may  be  conveniently  picked  out  and  kept 
for  use.  These  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  usually  more  or  less  globular,  opaque, 
yellowish  on  the  outside,  whitish  within,  compact,  homogeneous,  brittle  when 
cold,  and  breaking  with  a  conchoidal,  shining  fracture.  The  masses  are  of  a 
darker  colour  and  less  uniform  structure,  appearing,  when  broken,  as  if  composed 
of  numerous  white  or  whitish  tears,  embedded  in  a  dirty  gray  or  brownish  sub- 
stance, and  frequently  mingled  with  foreign  matters,  such  as  seeds,  fragments  of 
vegetables,  and  sand  or  other  earth.  We  have  seen  masses  composed  of  agglu- 
tinated tears  alone. 

The  smell  of  ammoniac  is  peculiar,  and  stronger  in  the  mass  than  in  the  tears. 
The  taste  is  slightly  sweetish,  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  The  sp.  gr.  is  1-207. 
When  heated,  the  gum-resin  softens  and  becomes  adhesive,  but  does  not  melt. 
It  burns  with  a  whit€  flame,  swelling  up,  and  emitting  a  smoke  of  a  strong, 
resinous,  slightly  alliaceous  odour.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
vinegar,  and  alkaline  solutions.  Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  an  opaque 
milky  emulsion,  which  becomes  clear  upon  standing.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
transparent,  but  is  rendered  milky  by  the  addition  of  water.  Bucholz  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  ammoniac,  22'4  parts  of  gum,  Y20  of  resin,  1-6  of  bassorin, 
and  4  0  of  water  including  volatile  oil  and  loss.  Braconnot  obtained  184  per 
cent,  of  gum,  70*0  of  resin,  4'4  of  a  gluten-like  substance  (bassorin),  and  6*0  of 
water,  with  12  per  cent,  of  loss.  Hagen  succeeded  in  procuring  the  volatile  oil 
in  a  separate  state  by  repeated  distillation  with  water.  It  has  a  penetrating 
disagreeable  odour,  and  a  taste  at  first  mild,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  nauseous. 
The  resin  of  ammoniac  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  by  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils ;  but  it  is  divided  by  ether  into  two  resins,  of  which  one  is  soluble,  the  other 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  gum-resin  is  stimulant  and  expectorant, 
in  large  doses  cathartic,  and,  like  many  other  stimulants,  may  be  so  given  as 
occasionally  to  prove  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  or  emmenagogue.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed in  medicine  from  the  highest  antiquity,  being  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates.  The  complaints  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  used  are  chronic 
catarrh,  asthma,  and  other  pectoral  affections  attended  with  deficient  expecto- 
ration without  acute  inflammation,  or  with  a  too  copious  secretion  from  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  dependent  upon  debility  of  the  vessels.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  useful  in  some  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  and  in  chlorotic  and 
hysterical  conditions  of  the  system  arising  out  of  that  complaint.  It  has  also 
been  prescribed  in  obstructions  or  chronic  engorgements  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, under  the  vague  notion  of  its  deobstruent  power.  Any  good  which  it  may 
do  in  these  affections,  is  more  probably  ascribable  to  its  revulsive  action  upon 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  Authors  speak  of  its  utility  in  long  and  ob- 
stinate colics  dependent  on  mucous  matter  lodged  in  the  intestines ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  such  mucous  matter  existed,  and,  oven 
admitting  its  presence,  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  cause  or  a  result  of  tho  dia- 
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eased  action.  Ammoniac  is  usually  administered  in  combination  with  other  ex- 
pectorants, with  tonics,  or  emmenagogues.  It  is  much  less  used  than  formerly 
Externally  applied,  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster,  it  is  thought  to  be  useful  as  a  dis 
cutient  or  resolvent  in  white  swellings  of  the  joints,  and  other  indolent  tumours 
(See  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci.)  It  is  given  in  substance,  in  the  shape  of  pill  oi 
emulsion.  The  latter  form  is  preferable.  (See  Mistura  Ammoniaci.)  The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci,  U.  S.;  Emplast.  Ammoniaci  cum  Hy- 
drargyroj  Emplast.  Galbani,  jBr.;  Mistura  Ammoniaci ;  Pil.  Scillaj  Compositae. 

W. 

AMYGDALA  AMARA.   U.S. 

Bitter  Almond. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Amygdalus  communis,  variety  amara.  U.  S. 
Ainande'amere, /v.;  Bittere  Mandeln,  Germ.;  Mandorle  amare, //aZ.;  Almendra  amarga, 
Span. 

AMYGDALA  DULCIS.   U.S. 

Suoeet  Almond. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Amygdalus  communis,  variety  dulcis.  U.  S. 
Off.  Syn.    AMYGDALA.    Jordan  Almonds.    Amygdalus  communis,  var. 
dulcis.  The  sweet  almond  tree.  The  seed.  Br. 

A  mantle  douce,  Fr.;  Siisse  Mandeln,  Germ.;  Mandorle  dolci,  TtaL;  Almendra  dulce,  Span. 

Amygdalus.    Sex.  Syst.    Icosandria  Monogynia.  —  ^a^  Ord.  Amygdaleae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five.  Drupe  with  a  nut  perforated 
with  pores.  Willd. 

Amygdalus  communis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  982;  Woodv.  Med.  Boi.  p.  507, 
t  183.  The  almond  tree  rises  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
divides  into  numerous  spreading  branches.  The  leaves  stand  upon  short  foot- 
stalks, are  about  three  inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  ellipti- 
cal, pointed  at  both  ends,  veined,  minutely  serrated,  with  the  lower  serraturea 
And  petioles  glandular,  and  are  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The  fiowers  are  large, 
of  a  pale-red  colour  varying  to  white,  with  very  short  peduncles,  and  petals 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  usually  stand  in  pairs  upon  the  branches.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  peach  kind,  with  the  outer  covering  thin,  tough,  dry,  and  raarkcjl  with 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  where  it  opens  when  fully  ripe.  Within  this  covering  is  a 
rough  shell,  containing  the  kernel  or  almond. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  of  Amygdalus,  differing  chiefiy  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit,  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  the  taste  of  the 
kernel.  The  two  most  important  are  Amygdalus  (communis)  dulcis  and  Amyg- 
dalus (communis)  amara,  the  former  bearing  sweet,  the  latter  l)itter  almonds. 
Another  variety  is  the  fragilis  of  De  Capdolle,  which  yields  the  so/l-shelled 
almonds. 

The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Barbary,  and  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  been  introduced 
/nto  the  United  States;  but  in  the  northern  and  middle  sections  the  IVuit  does 
not  usually  come  to  perfection.  We  are  supplii'd  with  sweet  almonds  chiefly  from 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  They  are  distinguished  into  the  soft-shelled 
and  hard-shelied,  the  former  of  which  come  from  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  the 
latter  from  Malaga.  From  the  latter  port  they  are  sometimes  brought  to  us  with- 
out the  shell.  In  British  commerce,  the  two  chief  varieties  are  the  Jordan  and 
Valencia  almonds,  the  former  imported  from  Malaga,  the  latter  from  Valencia.* 

♦  Upon  a  visit  to  Spain,  in  the  winter  of  18G0-IJ1,  the  author  was  Informed,  when  at  Va- 
lenoia,  that  tho  thin,  papor-ehelled.  almouds,  exported  Arom  that  town,  were  produced,  not 
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The  f<)rmer  are  longer,  narrower,  more  pointed,  and  more  highly  esteemed  than 
the  latter.  The  bitter  almonds  are  obtained  chiefly  from  Morocco,  and  are 
exported  from  Mogador. 

I'roperties.  The  shape  and  appearance  of  almonds  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire description.  Each  kernel  consists  of  two  white  cotyledons,  enclosed  in  a 
thin,  yellowish-brown,  bitter  skin,  which  is  easily  separable  after  immersion  in 
boiling  water.  When  deprived  of  this  covering,  they  are  called  blanched  almonds. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  are  apt  to  become  rancid ;  but,  if  thoroughly  dried, 
and  kept  in  well  closed  glass  vessels,  they  may  be  preserved  unaltered  for  many 
years.    The  two  varieties  require  each  a  separate  notice. 

1.  Amygdala  Dulcis.  Sweet  Almonds.  These,  when  blanched,  are  without 
smell,  and  have  a  sweet,  very  pleasant  taste,  which  has  rendered  them  a  favourite 
article  of  diet  in  all  countries  where  they  are  readily  attainable.  They  are,  how- 
ever, generally  cansidered  of  difficult  digestion.  By  the  analysis  of  M.  Boullay, 
it  appears  that  they  contain,  in  100  parts,  5  parts  of  pellicle,  54  of  fixed  oil,  24  of 
albumen,  6  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  3  of  gum,  4  of  fibrous  matter,  3-5  of  water, 
and  0"5  of  acetic  acid  comprising  loss.  The  albumen  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
is  called  emulsin.  It  may  be  obtained  separate  by  treating  the  emulsion  of 
almonds  with  ether,  allowing  the  mixture,  after  frequent  agitation,  to  stand  until 
a  clear  fluid  separates  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  drawing  this  off  by  a  syphon, 
adding  alcohol  to  it  so  as  to  precipitate  the  emulsin,  then  washing  the  precipi- 
tate with  fresh  alcohol,  and  drying  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  this 
state  it  is  a  white  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  soluble  in  water,  and  insolu- 
ble in  ether  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and,  if  heated  to 
212°,  becomes  opaque  and  milky,  and  gradually  deposits  a  snow-wlute  precipi- 
tate, amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  emulsin  employed.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  xxi.  354,  from  Liehig^s  Annalen.)  Its  distinguishing  property  is  that 
of  producing  certain  changes,  presently  to  be  noticed,  in  amygdalin,  which  pro- 
perty it  loses  when  its  solution  is  boiled,  though  not  by  exposure  in  the  solid  state 
to  a  heat  of  212°.  {Ibid.,  357.)  It  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
synaptase  of  Robiquet.  The  fixed  oil  is  described  under  the  head  of  Oleum 
Amygdalae,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Almonds,  when  rubbed  with  water, 
form  a  milky  emulsion,  the  insoluble  matters  being  suspended  by  the  agency  of 
the  albuminous,  mucilaginous,  and  saccharine  principles. 

2.  Amygdala  Amara.  Bitter  Almonds.  These  are  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing variety.  They  have  the  bitter  taste  of  the  peach  kernel,  and,  though  when 
dry  inodorous  or  nearly  so,  have,  when  triturated  with  water,  the  fragrance  of  the 
peach  blossom.  They  contain  the  same  ingredients  as  sweet  almonds,  and  like 
them  form  a  milky  emulsion  with  water.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  they 
also  contained  hydrocyanic  acid  and  volatile  oil,  to  which  their  peculiar  taste 
and  smell,  and  their  peculiar  operation  upon  the  system  were  ascribed.  It  was, 
however,  ascertained  by  MM.  Robiquet  and  Boutron  that  these  principles  do 
not  pre-exist  in  the  almond,  but  result  from  the  reaction  of  water;  and  Wohler 
and  Liebig  proved,  what  was  suspected  by  Robiquet,  that  they  are  formed  out 
of  a  substance  of  peculiar  properties,  denominated  amygdalin,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic constituent  of  bitter  almonds.  This  substance,  which  was  discovered 
by  Robiquet  and  Boutron,  is  white,  crystallizable,  inodorous,  of  a  sweetish-bitter 
taste,  unalterable  in  the  air,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.    Its  elementary  constituents  are 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  but  chiefly  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the 
Province  of  Alicante,  whence  they  are  sent  to  that  port;  and,  in- a  journey  through  the  in- 
terior from  Valencia  to  Alicante,  he  noticed  that  the  almond-tree,  then  in  full  bloom,  was 
very  abundant  in  the  region  back  of  the  latter  city,  while  there  were  comparatively  few 
near  the  former. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition 
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nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  amide;  as. 
when  treated  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  ammonia,  and  a  peculiar  acid  which  has 
been  named  amygdalic  acid.  Liebig  and  Wohler  recommend  the  following  pro- 
cess for  procuring  it,  in  which  the  object  of  the  fermentation  is  to  destroy  the 
sugar  with  which  it  is  associated.  Bitter  almonds,  previously  deprived  of  their 
fixed  oil  by  pressure,  are  to  be  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  alcohol  till  ex- 
hausted. From  the  liquors  thus  obtained  all  the  alcohol  is  to  be  drawn  off  by 
distillation;  care  being  taken,  near  the  end  of  the  process,  not  to  expose  the 
syrupy  residue  to  too  great  a  heat.  This  residue  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water, 
mixed  with  good  yeast,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation.  After  the  fermentation 
which  ensues  has  ceased,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup,  and  mixed  with  alcohol.  The  amygdalin  is  thus  precipitated  in 
connection  with  a  portion  of  gum,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  which  will  deposit  it  upon  cooling.  If  pure,  it  will  form  a  per- 
fectly transparent  solution  with  water.  Any  oil  which  it  may  contain  may  be 
separated  by  washing  it  with  ether.  One  pound  of  almonds  yields  at  least  120 
grains  of  amygdalin.  (Annalen  der  Fharm.,  xxii.  and  xxiii.  329.)* 

Amygdalin,  mixed  with  an  emulsion  of  ^i^ee^  almonds,  gives  rise,  among  other 
products,  to  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  hydrocyanic  acid — the  emulsin 
of  the  sweet  almonds  acting  the  part  of  a  ferment,  by  causing  a  reaction  between 
the  amygdalin  and  water;  and  the  same  result  is  obtained  when  pure  emulsin 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  amygdalin.  It  appears  then  that  the  volatile  oil  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  developed  in  bitter  almonds  when  moistened,  result  from  the 
mutual  reaction  of  amygdalin,  water,  and  emulsin.  Certain  substances  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  this  reaction,  as,  for  example,  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  is 
asserted  that  emulsin  procured  from  other  seeds,  as  those  of  the  poppy,  hemp, 
and  mustard,  is  eapable.of  producing  the  same  reaction  between  water  and  amyg- 
dalin, though  in  a  less  degree.  {Annal.  der  Phai-m  ,  xxviii.  290.)  Amygdalin 
appears  not  to  be  poisonous  when  taken  pure  into  the  stomach;  as  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  system  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  emulsin.  Nevertheless,  large 
quantities  given  to  a  dog  have  produced  narcotic  effects. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure ;  and  the  volatile  oil,  impreg- 
nated with  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  by  distillation 
with  water.  (See  Oleum  Amygdalae  Amarat.) 

Confectioners  employ  bitter  almonds  for  communicating  flavour  to  the  syrup 
of  orgeat.  (See  Syrupua  Amygdalae.)  The  kernel  of  the  peach  possesses  similar 
properties,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
bitter  almond- paste,  and  other  substances  which  yield  the  same  volatile  oil,  such 
as  bruised  cherry-laurel  leaves,  peach  leaves,  «&c.,  have  the  property  of  destroy- 
ing the  odour  of  music,  camphor,  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  creasote,  cod-liver  oil, 
the  balsams,  Ac;  and  M.  Mahier,  a  French  pharmaceutist,  has  employed  them 
successfully  to  free  mortars  and  bottles  from  the  odour  of  assafetida,  and  other 
substances  of  disagreeable  smell.  All  that  is  necessary  is  first  to  remove  any 
oily  substance  by  means  of  an  alkali,  and  then  to  apply  the  paste  or  bruised 
leaves.  (Jm.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xviii.  209.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sweet  almonds  have  no  other  influence  upon 
the  system  than  that  of  a  nutrient  and  deTnulcent.  The  emulsion  formed  by  tritu- 
rating them  with  water  is  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  other  raedi- 
eines,  and  is  itself  useful  in  catarrhal  affections.    From  their  nutritive  properties, 

*  Amygdfilin  jippenrs  to  be  extensively  diffusod  in  plants,  having  been  noticed  not  oalj 
in  the  dittercnt  Ronera  of  the  Amygdalen;,  as  Aim/ydahix,  Crranus,  and  I'runut,  but  also  by 
Wicke  in  various  I'omaccjc.  ah  Pj/rut  Afalut,  Sorbun  Auctiparia^  Sorbua  hybrida,  Sorbiu  tor- 
Minales,  Amrlonefner  vul</ari»,  Cotomatter  vulgaris,  and  Cratirgua  Oxycanthn.  [.\nn.  der  Chem. 
und  Ph.tTtn.,  Ixxix.  70.)  It  imiy  be  advantageously  procured  from  poach  kernels,  which 
have  b.M  n  found  to  yield  HO  jfrains  for  each  avoirdupois  pound,  or  more  than  1  per  cent 
{Am.  Juurn.  0/  Pharm.f  zxvii.  227.) 
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and  the  absence  of  starch  in  their  composition,  they  have  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Pavy  as  an  ingredient  in  the  diet  of  diabetic  patients.  {Ouy's  Hosp.  Rep., 
1862,  p.  213.)  Bitter  almonds  are  more  active,  and  might  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cases  to  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  applicable.  An  emulsion  made 
with  them  has  proved  useful  in  pectoral  affections  with  cough,  and  is  said  to 
have  cured  intermittents.  It  probably  operates  by  diminishing  the  excitability 
of  the  nervous  centres.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  found  it  useful  as  a  lotion  in  acne 
rosea  and  impetigo.  Bitter  almonds  are  said  by  Hufeland  to  have  been  success- 
fully employed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- worm.  In  some  persons  they  pro- 
duce urticaria,  in  the  smallest  quantities.  Largely  taken,  they  have  sometimes 
proved  deleterious.  Landerer  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  was  alarmingly 
affected  by  a  bath,  made  from  the  residue  of  bitter  almonds  after  expression  of 
the  fixed  oil.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxviii.  321.) 

Wohler  and  Liebig  propose,  as  a  substitute  for  cherry-laurel  water,  which 
owes  its  effects  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains,  but  is  objectionable  from  its 
unequal  strength,  an  extemporaneous  mixture,  consisting  of  seventeen  grains  of 
amygdalin,  and  one  fluidounce  of  an  emulsion  made  with  two  drachms  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture  contains,  according 
to  the  above  named  chemists,  one  grain  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is 
equivalent  to  two  fluidounces  of  fresh  cherry-laurel  water.  If  found  to  answer 
in  practice,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  certainty  in  relation  to  the  dose ;  as 
amygdalin  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time  unaltered.  If  the  calculation  of  Wohler 
and  Liebig  is  correct  as  to  the  quantity  of  acid  it  contains,  not  more  than  a 
fluidrachm  should  be  given  as  a  commencing  dose. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Sweet  Almonds.  Mistura  Amygdalae,  U.  S.;  Pulvis  AmygdalsB 
Compositus,  Br.;  Syrupus  Amygdalae,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Bitter  Almonds.   Syrupus  Amygdalae,  U.  S.  W. 

AMYLUM.  U.S.,  Br, 

Starch. 

The  fecula  of  the  seed  of  Triticum  vulgare.  U.  S.  Common  Wheat.  Starch 
procured  from  the  seed.  Br. 

Amidon,  Fr.;  Starkmehl,  Germ.,'  Amido,  Ital.;  Almidon,  Span. 

Starch  is  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  contained  in  most  plants,  and  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  various  grains,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice, 
maize,  &c.;  in  other  seeds,  as  peas,  beans,  chestnuts,  acorns,  &c.;  and  in  numerous 
tuberous  roots,  as  those  of  the  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum),  the  sweet  potato 
(Convolvulus  Batatas),  the  arrow-root,  the  cassava  plant,  and  different  species 
of  Curcuma.  The  process  for  obtaining  it  consists  essentially  in  reducing  the 
substances  in  which  it  exists  to  a  state  of  minute  division,  agitating  or  washing 
them  with  cold  water,  straining  or  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  till  the  fine  fecula  which  it  holds  in  suspension  has  subsided.  This,  when 
dried,  is  starch,  more  or  less  pure,  according  to  the  care  taken  in  conducting 
the  process.  The  starch  of  commerce  is  procured  chiefly  from  wheat,  sometimes 
also  from  potatoes.  Our  space  will  not;  allow  us  to  enter  into  details  in  relation 
to  the  particular  steps  of  the  operation  to  which  those  substances  are  subjected; 
and  the  omission  is  of  less  consequence,  as  starch  is  never  prepared  by  the 
apothecary. 

Starch  is  white,  pulverulent,  opaque,  and,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in 
columnar  masses,  having  a  somewhat  crystalline  aspect,  and  producing  a  pecu- 
liar sound  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*505,  at 
67°  F.  (Payen.)  When  exposed  to  a  moist  air,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a  gentle  heat.    It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
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hoi,  ether,  and  cold  water;  but  unites  with  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling, 
forms  with  it  a  soft  serai-transparent  paste,  or  a  gelatinous  opaline  solution, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  starch  employed.  The  paste,  placed  on  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  renewed  as  thev  become  wet,  abandons  its  water,  contracts,  and 
assumes  the  appearance  of  horn.  If  the  proportion  of  starch  be  very  small,  the 
solution,  after  slowly  depositing  a  very  minute  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  con- 
tinues permanent,  and  upon  being  evaporated  yields  a  semi-transparent  mass, 
which  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  starch  has,  therefore,  been  modi- 
fied by  the  combined  agency  of  water  and  heat ;  nor  can  it  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  Exposed,  in  the  dry  state,  to  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
212°,  it  undergoes,  according  to  Caventou,  a  similar  modification;  and  a  degree 
of  heat  sufficient  to  roast  it  slightly  converts  it  into  a  substance  soluble  in  cold 
water,  called  Brilish  gum,  and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  gum  in  the 
arts.*  The  same  change  in  regard  to  solubility  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  produced 
by  mechanical  means,  as  by  trituration  in  a  mortar;  and  that  the  effect  is  not 
the  result  of  heat  evolved  by  friction  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  it  takes  place 
when  the  starch  is  triturated  with  water. 

Iodine  forms  with  starch,  whether  in  its  original  state  or  in  solution,  a  blue 
compound ;  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  most  delicate  test  of  its  presence 
in  any  mixture.  The  colour  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  proportions  em- 
ployed. When  the  two  substances  are  about  equal,  the  compound  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful indigo-blue ;  if  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  it  is  blackish-blue ;  if  the  starch, 
riolet-blue.  A  singular  property  of  the  iodide  of  starch  is  that  its  solution  be- 
comes colourless  if  heated  to  about  200°,  and  afterwards  recovers  its  blue  colour 
upon  cooling.  By  boiling,  the  colour  is  permanently  lost.  Alkalies  unite  with 
Btarch,  forming  soluble  compounds,  which  are  decomposed  by  acids,  the  starch 
being  precipitated.  It  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution  by  lime-water  and  baryta- 
water,  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  these  earths.  The  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead  precipitates  it  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  Starch  may 
be  made  to  unite  with  tannin  by  boiling  their  solutions  together;  and  a  com- 
pound results,  which,  though  retained  by  the  water  while  hot,  is  deposited  when 
it  cools.  By  long  boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  oxalic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  dextrirf\  and  glucose  or  grape  sugar.  A  similar  conversion  into 
dextrin  and  glucose  is  effected  by  means  of  a  principle  called  diastase,  discovered 
by  MM.  Payen  and  Persoz  in  the  seeds  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  after  germi- 
nation. (See  Hordeum.)  Strong  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it;  and  the 
latter,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  By  the  action 
of  strong  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  crystallizable  acetic  acid,  used  with  certain  pre- 
cautions, the  starch  is  rendered  soluble,  and  may  be  obtained  in  this  state  by 
separating  the  acid  by  means  of  alcohol.   (Chem.  Oaz.,  Dec.  1,  1854,  p.  450.) 

♦  The  chief  constituent  of  this  substance  is  dextrin ;  but  there  is  also  produced  another 
sub.stftnce  to  which  it  owes  its  brown  colour,  and  for  which  M.  G^lis  proposes  the  nam« 
pyrodztrin.  This  is  solid,  black,  insipid,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  viscid  solution.  It  is  always  produced 
when  Huh-<tnncos  containing  much  starch  are  exposed  to  a  high  heat.  [Journ.  de  J'harm., 
8«  f^r.,  xxxiii.  405.)— Ao/r  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

f  Dextrin  is  a  substance  resembling  gum  in  appearance  and  properties,  but  differing 
from  it  in  not  affording  mucic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  largely  dissolved  by 
water,  hot  or  cold,  and  forms  a  mucilaginous  solution,  fi-om  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  This  fluid  has  no  aofion  on  dextrin.  Large  quantities  of  dextrin  are  now  manu- 
factured in  Englan'l.  anl  1  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of 
arttfioal gum.  It  is  fmind  ct  in  the  form  of  mucilage,  in  that  of  a  white  brilliant 
powder,  and  in  small  nm-  ♦ .  resembling  natural  gum.  According  to  M.  Emile 
Thomas,  it  may  be  di.^tin  /urn  arabic  by  the  tante  and  8nu<ll  of  potato  oil 
which  it  always  possesse-  .  .  tlie  action  cither  of  acids  or  of  diastase  on  starch. 
For  particular*  as  to  the  manufacture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  M.  ThomM, 
republished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmaey  (vol.  xix.  p.  284). 
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By  the  continued  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed.  When 
it  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  water,  a  white  powder 
is  thrown  down,  called  xyloidin,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
starch  is  replaced  by  one  eq.  of  hyponitric  acid  (NO  ) ;  the  formula  of  xyloidin 
being,  according  to  Becharap  and  Laurent,  Ci^HgNOj^.  Mixed  with  hot  water, 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  70°  or  80°,  it  undergoes  chemical  changes, 
which  result  in  the  formation  of  several  distinct  principles,  among  which  are 
sugar,  a  gummy  substance  (perhaps  dextrin),  and  a  modification  of  starch  which 
De  Saussure  called  amidine.  With  yeast  starch  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, being,  however,  first  converted  into  sugar.  Mixed  with  cheese  and  chalk  it 
is  said  to  yield  alcohol  without  the  previous  saccharine  conversion.  (Berthelot, 
Journ.  de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  xxxii.  260.) 

Nature  of  Starch.  The  views  now  generally  entertained  in  relation  to  starch, 
by  which  the  above-mentioned  phenomena  may  be  most  conveniently  explained, 
are  those  originally  presented  by  Raspail,  and  subsequently  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  Guibourt,  Guerin,  and  others.  According  to  these  views,  starch  con- 
sists of  organized  granules,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  of 
various  form  and  size.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  precise  struc- 
ture of  the  granules.  The  one  first  adopted  is  that  they  consist  of  a  thin  exterior 
coating,  and  of  an  interior  substance ;  the  former  wholly  insoluble,  the  latter  solu- 
ble in  water.  The  former  constitutes,  according  to  M.  Payen,  only  4  or  5  thou- 
sandths of  the  weight  of  starch.  In  relation  to  the  interior  portion,  there  is  not 
an  exact  coincidence  of  opinion.  M.  Guerin  supposed  that  it  consisted  of  two 
distinct  substances,  one  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  other  soluble  at  first  in  boiling 
water,  but  becoming  insoluble  by  evaporation.  Thus,  when  one  part  of  starch  is 
boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  stand,  a  small  portion,  consisting  of  the  broken  teguments,  is  gradually  de- 
posited. If  the  solution  be  now  filtered  and  evaporated,  another  portion  is 
deposited  which  cannot  afterwards  be  dissolved.  When  wholly  deprived  of  this 
portion,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  solution  yields  the  part  soluble  in  cold 
water.  According  to  MM.  Payen  and  Persoz,the  interior  portion  of  the  globules 
consists  only  of  a  single  substance,  which  is  converted  into  the  two  just  mentioned 
by  the  agency  of  water;  and  Tbenard  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  An  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  interior  soluble  portion  of  starch  is  amidin,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  some  chemists.  Starch,  in  its  perfect  state,  is  not  affected  by 
cold  water,  because  the  exterior  insoluble  teguments  prevent  the  access  of  the 
liquid  to  the  interior  portion ;  but,  when  the  pellicle  is  broken  by  the  agency  of 
heat,  or  by  mechanical  means,  the  fluid  is  admitted,  and  the  starch  partially  dis- 
solved. 

Another  view  of  the  structure  of  the  starch  granule,  founded  on  microscopic 
observation,  has  been  advanced  by  Schleiden.  According  to  this  view,  it  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers,  all  of  which  have  the  same  chemical  composition;  but 
the  outer  layers,  having  been  first  formed,  have  more  cohesion  than  the  inner, 
and  are  consequently  more  difficult  of  solubility.  The  rings  observed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  granules,  in  some  varieties,  are  merely  the  edges  of  these  layers ; 
and  the  point  or  hylum  about  which  the  rings  are  concentrically  placed,  is  a  minute 
hole,  through  which  probably  the  substance  of  the  interior  layers  was  introduced. 
{Fharm.  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  401.) 

Mr.  J.  J.  Field  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  granule  consists,  as  at  first 
supposed,  of  an  interior  matter  surrounded  by  a  distinct  membranous  envelope. 
Having  saturated  some  canna  starch  with  glycerin,  and  then  added  a  little  water, 
an  endosmose  of  the  thinner  outer  liquid  took  place  into  the  granules,  distending 
them  so  as  to  rupture  their  investing  membrane,  which  was  distinctly  visible, 
under  the  microscope,  in  longitudinal  wrinkles.  The  concentric  rings  he  thinks 
nothing  more  than  folds  of  the  membrane,  produced  probably  by  the  Contraction 
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of  the  granules.  (Pharm.  Journ  ,  xiv.  253.)  The  idea  has  been  advanced  thai 
the  starch  grannie  is  a  true  vegetable  cell  with  a  nucleus,  which  surrounds  itself 
by  a  cell- wall,  which  then  secretes  the  contents  of  the  cell  in  successive  layers.  Thi? 
view  combines  that  of  Schleiden  with  that  of  Raspail.  (Grundy,  Jbid.,  p.  447.) 
In  accordance  with  it,  the  hylum  may  be  considered  as  the  effete  nucleus  in  the 
cell-wall.  The  cell- wall  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  different  composition  from 
the  interior ;  as,  when  separated,  as  above  stated,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
which  leaves  it  alone  undissolved,  it  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  (i6i(i.,p.  448.) 
If  the  granule  be  really  a  cell,  it  probably  contains  nitrogenous  matter ;  and  this 
may  exist  in  the  envelope.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  when  treated 
with  boiling  solution  of  potassa,  starch  gives  out  a  little  nitrogen  in  the  state  of 
ammonia.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Juin,  1855,  p.  409.) 

The  tegumentary  portion  of  starch,  for  which  the  name  of  amylin  has  been 
proposed,  is,  when  entirely  freed  from  the  interior  soluble  matter,  wholly  insol- 
uble in  water  even  by  prolonged  boiling,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  said  to  suffer 
no  change  by  the  action  of  diastase.  The  acids,  however,  act  upon  it  as  they  do 
upon  starch.  It  is  thought  to  approach  nearer  in  properties  to  lignin  thaa  to 
any  other  principle. 

Varieties.  Starch,  as  obtained  from  different  substances,  is  somewhat  different 
in  its  characters.  Wheat  starch,  when  examined  with  a  microscope,  is  found  to 
consist  of  granules  of  various  sizes,  the  smaller  being  spheroidal,  the  larger 
rounded  and  flattened,  with  the  hylum  in  the  centre  of  the  flattened  surface,  and 
surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  which  often  extend  to  the  edge.  The  granules 
are  mixed  with  loose  integuments,  resulting  from  the  process  of  grinding.  This 
variety  of  starch  has  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  and  adhesiveness,  owing,  ac- 
cording to  Guibourt,  to  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the  interior  substance  of  the 
broken  granules,  which  attracts  some  moisture  from  the  air,  and,  thus  becoming 
glutinous,  acts  as  a  bond  between  those  which  remain  unbroken.  Another  opin- 
ion attributes  this  peculiar  consistence  to  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  gluten 
of  the  wheat  flour,  which  causes  the  granules  to  cohere.  Under  the  name  of  coth 
8iarch,  a  variety  of  fecula  obtained  from  the  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  is 
much  used  for  nutritive  purposes  in  the  U.  States.  It  is  an  excellent  preparation. 
The  granules  of  maize  starch  are  very  small,  with  a  diameter  not  exceeding,  ac- 
cording to  Payen,  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  potato,  and  little  more  than  one-half 
that  of  the  wheat  granules.  (Omelin,  xv.  79.)  Potato  starch  is  employed  in 
various  forms,  Ijcing  prepared  so  as  to  imitate  more  costly  amylaceous  substances, 
such  as  arrow-root  and  sago.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  is  more  pulverulent  than 
wheat  starch,  has  a  somewhat  glistening  appearance,  and  may  be  distinguished, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  by  the  size  of  its  granules,  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  known  fecula,  except  canna  or  tous  les  mois.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  in  size  and  shape,  though  their  regular  form  is  thought  to 
be  ovate.  They  are  characterized  by  concentric  rings  or  rugie,  which  are  most 
readily  distinguishable  in  the  fresh  starch,  and  are  said  by  Raspail  to  disappear 
upon  desiccation.  These  surround  a  minute  circular  hole  or  hylum  upon  the 
surface  of  the  granule.  In  some  instances  there  are  two  of  these  holes,  one  at 
each  end,  or  both  at  the  same  end.  The  characters  of  other  kinds  of  fecula  will 
be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  several  officinal  substances  of  which  they  con- 
stitute the  whole  or  a  part.  Starch  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
its  formula,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  being,  according  to  the 
latest  opinions,  C  U^fi^^,  or,  doubling  the  numbers,  Cj^II^O^. 

According  to  Chevallier,  itarch  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime;  and  the  fraud  is  also  practised  of  saturating  it  with  moisture, 
of  which  it  will  absorb  12  per  cent,  without  any  obvious  change. 

Medical  Properties,  d:c.    Starch  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  In  its  ordi- 
nary form  is  seldom  administered  internally.    Powdered  and  dusted  upon  the 
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skin,  H  is  soiiK^times  used  to  absorb  irritating  secretions,  and  prevent  excoria- 
tion. Dissolved  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  often  employed  in  ene- 
mata,  either  as  a  vehicle  of  other  substances,  or  as  a  demulcent  application  in 
irritated  states  of  the  rectum.  It  may  be  used  as  an  antidote  to  iodine  taken  in 
poisonous  quantities.* 

Off.  Prep.  Mucilago  Amyli,  Br.;  Pulvis  Tragacanthae  Compositus,  Br.      W. 


ANETHUM.  Br. 

Dill 
Anethum  graveolens.    The  fruit.  Br. 

OLEUM  ANETHI.  Br. 
Oil  of  Dill 
The  oil  distilled  in  England  from  Dill. 

Aneth  a  odcur  forte,  Fr.;  Dill,  Oerm.;  Aneto,  Ital.;  Eneldo,  Span. 

Anethum.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  XJmbelliferae  or  Api- 
acese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  compressed,  striated.  Petals  involuted,  entire. 
Willd. 

Anethum  graveolens.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1469;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  125,  t 
48.  Dill  is  an  annual  plant,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  long  spindle-shaped 
root;  an  erect,  striated,  jointed,  branching  stem;  and  bipinnate  or  tripinnate, 
glaucous  leaves,  which  stand  on  sheathing  footstalks,  and  have  linear  and  pointed 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  large,  flat,  terminal  umbels,  destitute  of 
involucre.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France; 
and  is  found  growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  cultivated 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  The 
seeds,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  called,  are  the  only  part  used.  They  are  usually 
rather  more  than  a  line  in  length,  and  less  than  a  line  in  breadth,  of  an  oval 
shape,  thin,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  and  striated  on  the  other,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  membranous  expansion.  Their  smell  is 
strong  and  aromatic,  but  less  agreeable  than  that  of  fennel-seed;  their  taste, 
moderately  warm  and  pungent.  These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  The  bruised  seeds  impart  their  virtues 
to  alcohol  and  to  boiling  water. 

Oil  of  dill  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  of  the  fruit,  and  a  hot, 
sweetish,  acrid  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  said  to  be  0-881.  The  fruit  yields  about  3'5 
per  cent,  of  it.    The  oil  is  sometimes  used  for  preparing  dill  water. 

Medical  Properties.  Dill  seeds  have  the  properties  common  to  the  aromatics, 
but  are  very  seldom  used  in  this  country.  They  may  be  given  in  powder  or  in- 
fusion. The  dose  of  the  fruit  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm,  of  the  oil  three 
or  four  drops. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Dill  Aqua  Anethi,  Br.  W.     j 

*  Gly cerate  of  Starch.  A  preparation  which  may  be  thus  denominated  (Glycerols (TAmidon 
Fr.)  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  unctuous  preparations,  whether  as  a  demul- 
cent application,  or  as  an  excipient  of  other  substances,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  &c.,  intended  for  external  use;  its  advantage  being 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  become  irritant  to  the  surface  through  chemical  change.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  together  15  parts  of  glycerin  and  one  of  starch,  with  constant  stir- 
ring until  the  mixture  becomes  clear.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mai,  18G2,  p.  3G3.)  We  propose 
the  word  fflfjcerate  for  the  title  of  solutions  in  which  glycerin  is  the  menstruum,  as  prefera- 
ble to  glycerole,  perverted  from  the  French  glyceroU^  and  inappropriate,  as  words  with  this 
termination  are  used  to  designate  a  class  of  organic  proximate  principles,  as  btnzole^  &c. — 
Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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ANGELICA.  U.S,Secondari/. 

Angelica, 

The  root  of  Angelica  Archangelica.  U.  S. 

Angelique,  Fr.;  Eugelwurzel,  Germ.;  Arcangelica,  ftal.;  Angelica,  Span. 

Angelica.  Sex.  Syst.  Peatandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferae  or  Api 
acese. 

Oen.  Ch.  Fruit  elliptic,  compressed,  somewhat  solid  and  corticate,  ridges  three, 
dorsal  acute,  intervals  grooved,  margin  alated.  Gen.  involucre  none.  (Sprengel.) 
Umbel  large,  many-rayed,  spreading;  umbellet  dense,  subhemispheric ;  involu- 
ctll  about  eight-leaved.    Calyx  five-toothed.    Petals  inflected.  {Nutiall.) 

In  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  it  was  our  indigenous  species, 
Angelica  alropurpurea,  which  was  recognised  under  the  name  of  angelica^  in 
the  secondary  list.  In  the  present  edition  this  species  has  been  rejected,  and  the 
root  of  the  European  A.  Archangelica  substituted.  It  nevertheless  deserves  a 
brief  notice  in  this  place. 

Angelica  atropurpurea,  sometimes  called  masierwort,  has  a  perennial  purplish 
root,  and  a  smooth  herbaceous  stem,  the  dark  colour  of  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  specific  name  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  and  supported  by  very 
large  inflated  petioles.  The  partitions  of  the  leaf  are  nearly  quiuate,  with  ovate, 
acute,  deeply  serrate,  somewhat  lobed  leaflets,  of  which  the  three  terminal  are 
confluent.  The  flowers  are  greenish-white.  The  purple  angelica  extends  through- 
out the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  growing  in  meadows  and  marshy 
woods,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  is  smaller  than  A.  Archangelica,  with 
a  less  succulent  stem.  The  whole  plant  was  officinal.  It  has  a  strong  odour,  and 
a  warm  aromatic  taste.  The  juice  of  the  recent  root  is  acrid,  and  is  said  to  be 
poisonous;  but  the  acrimony  is  dissipated  by  drying.  The  medical  virtues  of  the 
plant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  garden  angelica  of  Europe,  for  which  it  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute.  It  is,  however,  little  employed.  An  infusion  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  flatulent  colic ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  stems  are  sometimes 
candied  by  the  country  people. 

Angelica  Archangelica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1428;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  86, 
t  35.  —  Archangelica  officinalis,  lloch,  De  Cand.,  &c.  Garden  angelica  has  a 
long,  thick,  fleshy,  biennial  root,  furnished  with  many  fibres,  and  sending  up  an- 
nually a  hollow,  jointed,  round,  channeled,  smooth,  purplish  stem,  which  rises  five 
feet  or  more  iu  height,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches.  The  leaves,  which 
stand  upon  round  fistulous  footstalks,  are  very  large,  doubly  pinnate,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  acutely  serrate  leaflets,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  three- 
lobed.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish-white,  and  disposed  in  very  large,  many- 
rayed,  terminal  umbels,  composed  of  numerous  dense,  hemispherical  umbellets. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  high  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  southern  section  of  timt  continent,  as  in  Switzerland  and 
among  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Enrope,  and  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  whole  plant  has  a  fragrant  odour  and  aromatic  properties;  bat  the 
root  and  fruit  only  are  officinal. 

1.  The  root  should  be  dug  up  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  as  it  is  then  least 
liable  to  become  mouldy  and  worm-eaten.  It  is  spindle-shaped,  an  inch  or  more 
thick  at  top,  and  beset  wiih  long  descending  radicles.  The  fresh  root  has  u 
yellowish-gray  epidermis,  a  fleshy  yellow  parenchyma,  and  when  wounded  yields 
a  honey-rolourcd  juice,  having  all  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  plant.  The 
dried  root  is  grayish-brown  and  much  wrinkled  e.\teruj#ly,  whitish  and  spongy 
within,  and  breaks  with  a  starchy  fracture,  exhibiting  shining  resinous  points. 
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It  i&  Tery  apt  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  and  is  said  to  keep  best,  in  the  state  of 
powiler,  in  full  and  well-closed  vessels.  The  smell  is  strong  and  fragrant,  and  the 
taste  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  musky. 
These  properties  are  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  less  perfectly  by  water.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  root,  according  to  the  younger  Buchner,  are  volatile  oil,  a  vola- 
tile acid  which  he  calls  angelicic  acid,  a  wax-like  substance,  a  crystallizable 
sub-resin,  a  brittle  amorphous  resin,  a  bitter  principle,  tannic  acid,  malic  acid, 
sugar,  starch,  albumen,  pectic  acid,  fibrin,  and  various  salts.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.f 
3c  ser.,  ii.  124.)    Five  hundred  parts  yield  nearly  four  parts  of  volatile  oil. 

2.  The  seeds,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  called,  are  two  or  three  lines  long, 
oval,  obtuse  or  somewhat  notched  at  the  ends,  flat  and  marked  with  a  longitudi- 
nal furrow  on  one  side,  convex  with  three  angular  ridges  on  the  other.  They 
are  ash-coloured,  and  have  the  same  smell  and  taste  as  the  root.  They  are  said 
to  keep  well. 

Medical  Properties.  Garden  angelica  is  an  elegant  aromatic  tonic,  but  is  little 
employed  in  the  United  States.  The  Laplanders,  in  whose  country  it  flourishes, 
are  said  to  esteem  it  highly  as  a  condiment  and  medicine.  In  Europe,  the 
stems  are  frequently  made  into  a  preserve,  and  used  in  desserts  in  order  to  excite 
the  stomach.    The  dose  of  the  root  or  seeds  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm. 

W. 

ANGUSTURA.  U.S. 

Angustura. 

The  bark  of  Galipea  officinalis  (Hancock).  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CUSPARIA.  Galipea  Cusparia.  The  bark.  Br. 

Angusture,  Fr.;  Angusturarinde,  Germ.;  Corteccia  dell'  Angustura,  Ital.;  Corteza  de  An- 
gostura, Span. 

The  subject  of  Angustura  bark,  in  its  botanical  relations,  has  been  involved 
in  some  confusion.  The  drug  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  species 
of  Magnolia,  and  was  referred  by  some  to  Magnolia  glauca  of  this  country. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  were  the  first  to  throw  light  upon  its  true  source.  When 
at  Angustura,  a  South  American  city  on  the  Orinoco,  they  received  specimens 
of  the  foliage  of  the  plant  from  which  the  bark  was  obtained ;  and  afterwards 
believed  that  they  had  found  the  same  plant  in  a  tree  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumana.  This  latter  they  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting,  and 
were  therefore  enabled  to  describe  accurately.  Unable  to  attach  it  to  any  known 
genus,  they  erected  it  into  a  new  one,  with  the  title  of  Cusparia,  a  name  of  In- 
dian origin,  to  which  they  added  the  specific  appellation  oi  fehrifuga.  On  their 
authority,  Cusparia  febrifuga  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  true  source  of 
the  medicine,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  London  College.  A  specimen 
having  in  the  mean  time  been  sent  by  them  to  Willdenow,  the  name  of  Bonplan- 
dia  was  imposed  on  the  new  genus  by  that  celebrated  botanist;  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  themselves,  in  their  great  work 
on  equinoctial  plants.  Hence  the  title  of  Bonplandia  trifoliata,  by  which  the  tree 
is  described  in  many  works  on  Materia  Medica.  De  Candolle,  however,  having 
found  in  the  description  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  Oalipea  of  Aublet,  re- 
jected both  these  titles,  and  substituted  that  of  Galipea  Cusparia,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  London  College,  and  has  been  retained  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. But,  after  all  these  commutations,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Hancock,  who  resided  for  several  months  in  the  country  of  the  Angustura 
bark  tree,  that  the  plant  described  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  is  not  that  which 
yields  the  medicine,  but  probably  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  Among 
other  striking  diflferen^Bs  between  them  is  that  of  their  size;  the  tree  described 
by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  being  not  less  than  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  height, 
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while  that  from  which  the  bark  is  obtained  is  never  more  than  twenty  feet 
Hancock  proposes  for  the  latter  the  title  of  Oalipea  officinalis,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Galipea.   Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — ^a^  Orrf.  Rutaceae. 

Ge7i.  Ch.  Corolla  inferior,  irregular,  four  or  five  cleft,  hypocrateriform.    Sta 
m€n»  four;  two  sterile.  Loudon^ s  Encyc. 

Galipea  officinalis.  Hancock,  Trans.  Lend.  Medico-hot.  Soc.  This  is  a  smal* 
tree,  irregularly  branched,  rising  to  the  medium  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet, 
with  an  erect  stem  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  composed  of  three 
leaflets,  which  are  oblong,  pointed  at  each  extremity,  from  six  to  ten  inches  io 
length,  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  and  supported  upon  the  common  petiole  by 
short  leafstalks.  They  are  very  smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  vivid  green  colour, 
marked  occasionally  with  small  whitish  round  spots,  and,  when  fresh,  of  a  strong 
odour  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  white,  arranged 
in  axillary  and  terminal  peduncled  racemes,  and  of  a  peculiar  unpleasant  odour. 
The  fruit  consists  of  five  bivalve  capsules,  of  which  two  or  three  are  commonly 
abortive.  The  seeds,  two  of  which  are  contained  in  each  capsule,  one  often  abor- 
tive, are  round,  black,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  tree  grows  abundantly  on 
the  mountains  of  Carony,  between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees  of  N.  latitude ;  and 
is  well  known  in  the  missions,  near  the  Orinoco,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  ocean.  It  flourishes  at  the  height  of  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  elegant  white  blossoms,  which  appear  in  vast 
profusion  in  August  and  September,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  bark  is  generally  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  packed  in  casks ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Brande,  the  original  package,  as  it  comes  from  Angustura,  con- 
sists of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm,  surrounded  by  a  network  of  sticks. 

Properties.  The  pieces  are  of  various  lengths,  for  the  most  part  slightly 
curved,  rarely  quilled,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  or  more 
in  thickness,  pared  away  towards  the  edges,  covered  externally  with  a  light 
yellowish-gray  or  whitish  wrinkled  epidermis,  easily  scraped  by  the  nail,  and  in- 
ternally of  a  yellowish-fawn  colour.  They  are  very  fragile,  breaking  with  a  short, 
resinous  fracture,  and  yield,  on  being  pulverized,  a  pale-yellow  powder;  but, 
when  macerated  for  a  short  time  in  water,  they  become  soft  and  tenacious,  and 
may  be  cut  into  strips  with  scissors.  The  smell  of  Angustura  bark  is  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  when  fresh,  but  becomes  fainter  with  age;  the  taste  is  bitter 
and  slightly  aromatic,  leaving  a  sense  of  pungency  at  the  end  of  the  tongue. 
According  to  Fischer,  it  contains  volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive,  a  hard  and  bitter 
resin,  a  soft  resin,  a  substance  analogous  to  caoutchouc,  gum,  ligniu,  and  various 
salts.  The  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  of  a 
pale-yellowish  colour,  lighter  than  water,  of  an  acrid  taste,  and  with  the  odour 
of  the  l)ark.  Its  formula  is  given  as  C„H„0  by  Dr.  C.  Herzog,  who  states  that 
its  boiling  point  is  511°  F.,  probably  one  of  the  highest  of  the  volatile  oils. 
(Chem.  Gaz.,  May  15,  1858.)  Cusparin  is  the  name  given  by  Saladin  to  a  ])rin- 
ciple,  deposited  in  tetrahedral  crystals,  when  an  infusion  of  the  bark  is  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol,  at  common  temperatures,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. It  is  neutral,  fusible  at  a  gentle  heat,  by  which  it  loses  23  09  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  soluble  in  200  parts  of  cold  and  100  parts  of  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  the  concentrated  acids  and  in  the  alkali«»8,  and  precipitated  by  the  in- 
'"usion  of  galls.  {Journ.  de  Pharin.,  xxii.  662.)  Herzog,  however,  was  unable 
to  isolate  this  principle.  The  virtues  of  the  bark  probably  reside  in  the  volatile 
'>il  and  bitter  constituent.    They  are  extra<tt'd  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  states  that  precipitates  are  produced  with  the  infusion 
cy  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potas.sa,  sulphate 
of  copper,  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  bichloride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver, 
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and  jnre  ^otassa;  bj  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  by  the  infusions  of  galls 
and  yellow  cinchona;  but  how  far  these  substances  are  medicinally  incompatible 
with  the  bark,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

False  Anoubtura.  Under  this  title,  European  writers  describe  a  bark  which 
was  iiitroduced  on  the  continent  mixed  with  true  Angustura  bark,  and,  being 
possessed  of  poisonous  properties,  produced  in  some  instances  unpleasant  effects, 
when  prescribed  by  mistake  for  that  medicine.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  greater 
thickness,  hardness,  weight,  and  compactness ;  by  its  resinous  fracture ;  by  the 
appearance  of  its  epidermis,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  ferruginous 
efflorescence,  sometimes  is  yellowish-gray,  and  marked  with  prominent  white 
spots;  by  the  brownish  colour  and  smoothness  of  its  internal  surface,  which  is 
not,  like  that  of  the  genuine  bark,  separable  into  laminae ;  by  the  white  slightly 
yellow  powder  which  it  yields;  by  its  total  want  of  odour,  and  its  intense  tena- 
cious bitterness.  When  steeped  in  water,  it  does  not  become  soft  like  the  true 
Angustura.  Analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  pecu- 
liar alkaline  principle  which  they  called  brucia,  and  upon  which  its  poisonous 
operation  depends.  (See  Nux  Voviica.)  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this 
principle,  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  bark  produces  a 
deep-red  spot.  The  same  acid,  applied  to  the  external  surface,  renders  it  emerald- 
green.  In  true  Angustura  bark,  a  dull-red  colour  is  produced  by  the  acid  on 
both  surfaces.  The  false  Angustura  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Brucea  antidysenterica ;  and  was  afterwards  referred  to  some  unknown  species 
of  Strychnos,  in  consequence  of  containing  brucia,  which  is  a  characteristic  in- 
gredient of  that  genus  of  plants.  At  present,  it  is  ascribed  to  Strychnos  Nux 
Vomica,  the  bark  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  description  of  false  Angustura,  and  like  it  contains  brucia.  Little  of  this 
bark  reaches  the  United  States. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Angustura  bark  had  been  long  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  before  it  became  known  elsewhere.  From 
the  continent  its  employment  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  It  was  first  taken  to  Europe  about  eighty  years  since. 
It  is  now  ranked  among  the  officinal  remedies  throughout  Europe  and  America ; 
but  it  has  not  sustained  its  early  reputation,  and  in  the  United  States  is  not 
much  prescribed.  Its  operation  is  that  of  a  stimulant  tonic.  In  large  doses  it 
also  evacuates  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  often  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  South  America.  It  was  at  one  time  considerably  used  as  a  febrifuge  in  the 
place  of  Peruvian  bark ;  but  has  not  been  found  generally  successful  in  the  inter- 
mittents  of  northern  latitudes.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  bilious 
diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries ;  and  has  been  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  and  other 
diseases  requiring  a  tonic  treatment.  The  testimony,  however,  of  practitioners 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  not  strongly  in  its  favour;  and  it  is  probably 
better  adapted  to  tropical  diseases  than  to  those  of  temperate  climates.  Hancock 
employed  it  extensively  in  the  malignant  bilious  intermittent  fevers,  dysenteries, 
and  dropsies  of  Angustura  and  Demarara;  and  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  its 
efficacy  in  these  complaints.  He  used  it  in  the  form  of  fermented  infusion,  as 
recommended  by  the  native  practitioners. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract.  The  dose  in  sub- 
stance IS  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  larger  quantities  it  is  apt  to  produce 
nausea.  From  five  to  fifteen  grains  is  the  dose  of  the  extract,  which,  however, 
according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  is  inferior  to  the  powder  or  infusion.  To  (ibviato 
nausea,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  aromatics. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Angusturse,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Cusparise,  Br.  W 
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ANISUxM.  U.S. 

Anise, 

The  fruit  of  Pirapinella  Anisnm.  U.  S. 

Graines  danis, />.;  Anissame,  Germ.;  Semi  d'aniso, /<aZ.;  Simiente  de  anis.^lpan.;  Ani- 
Bon,  Arab. 

PiMPiNELLA.  Sex.  Syal.  Pentaudria  Digynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Umbelliferse  or 
Apiaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  ovate-oblong.   Petals  inferior.  Stigma  nearly  globolar.  Willd. 

Pimpinella  Anisum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  I  1473 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  135,  t 
52.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  an  erect,  smooth,  and 
branching  stem.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  the  lower  roundish-cordate,  lobed, 
incivscd-serrate,  the  middle  pinnate-lobed  with  cuneate  or  lanceolate  lobes,  the 
upper  trifid,  undivided,  linear.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  in  terminal  compound 
umbels,  destitute  of  involucres. 

The  anise  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  that  continent. 
It  is  also  cultivated  occasionally  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  The  fruit  h 
abundantly  produced  in  Malta  and  Spain,  and  especially  so  in  Roraagna,  in 
Italy,  whence  it  is  largely  exported  through  Leghorn.  The  Spanish  is  smaller 
than  the  German  or  French,  and  is  usually  preferred. 

Anise  seeds  (botanically  fruit)  are  about  a  line  in  length,  oval,  striated,  some- 
what downy,  attached  to  their  footstalks,  and  of  a  light  greenish-brown  colour, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow.  Their  odour  is  fragrant,  and  increased  by  friction  ;  their 
taste,  warm,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  These  properties,  which  depend  upon  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil,  are  imparted  sparingly  to  boiling  water,  freely  to  alcohol.  The  vola- 
tile oil  exists  in  the  envelope  of  the  seeds,  and  is  obtained  separate  by  distilla- 
tion. (See  Oleum  Anisi.)  Their  internal  substance  contains  a  bland  fixed  oil. 
By  expression,  a  greenish  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
seeds  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  small  fragments  of  argillaceous  earth, 
which  resembles  them  in  colour;  and  their  aromatic  qualities  are  occasionally 
impaired  by  a  slight  fermentation,  which  they  are  apt  to  undergo  in  the  mass, 
when  collected  before  maturity. 

A  case  of  poisoning  is  on  record  from  the  accidental  admixture  of  the  fruits 
of  Conium  maculatum,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  anise,  but  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  crenate  or  notched  ridges.  They  are,  moreover,  broader 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  are  generally  separated  into  half-fruits,  while 
those  of  anise  are  whole. 

Star  aniarrd,  the  badiane  of  the  French  writers,  though  analogous  in  sensible 
properties  to  the  common  aniseed,  is  derived  from  a  different  plant,  being  the 
fruit  of  Illicium  aninatum,  an  evergreen  tree  growing  in  China,  japan,  and 
Tartary.  The  fruit  consists  of  from  five  to  ten  brownish  ligneous  capsules,  four 
or  five  lines  long,  united  together  in  the  form  of  a  star,  each  containing  a  brown 
shining  seed.  It  is  much  used  in  France  to  flavour  liquors;  and  the  volatile  oil, 
upon  which  its  aromatic  properties  depend,  and  of  which  it  is  said  to  yield  about 
2  3  per  cent.,  is  imported  into  this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  and  sold  as  com- 
mon oil  of  anise,  to  which,  however,  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  much  superior. 

Medical  Pr<>pertien  and  Unea.  Anise  is  a  grateful  aromatic  carminative;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  has  been 
in  nse  from  the  earliest  times.  In  Europe  it  is  much  employed  in  flatulent  colic, 
and  as  a  corrigent  of  griping  or  unpleasant  medicines;  but  in  this  country  fen- 
nel-seed is  preferred.  Anise  may  be  given  bruised,  or  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  or  more.  The  infusion  is  less  efficient.  The  volatile  oil 
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may  Le  auKstituted  for  the  seeds  in  substance.  Mach  use  is  made  of  this  aromatic 
for  imparting  flavour  to  liquors. 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Anisi.  W 

ANTHEMIS.  U,S.,Br. 

Chamomile. 

The  flowers  of  Anthemis  nobilis.  U.  S.  The  flower  heads,  single  and  double, 
dried.  Br. 

Camomille  Romaine,  Fr.;  Romische  Kamille,  Germ.;  Camomilla  Romana,  Ital.;  Man- 
zanilla  Romana,  Span. 

Anthemis.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Compositae  Sene- 
cionideoa.  De  Cand.  Asteraceae.  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seed-down  none  or  a  membranaceous  margin. 
Calyx  hemispherical,  nearly  equal.  Florets  of  the  ray  more  than  five.  Willd. 

Several  species  of  Anthemis  have  been  employed  in  medicine.  A.  nobilis,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  is  by  far  the  most  important.  A.  Cotula,  or 
mayweed,  is  also  recognised  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Cotula.)  A.  Pyre- 
thrum,  which  affords  the  pellitory  root,  is  among  the  officinal  plants.  (See  Pyre^ 
thrum.)  A.  arvensis,  a  native  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  bears  flowers  which 
have  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  possess  medical  properties  analogous  though 
much  inferior  to  those  of  common  chamomile.  They  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  want  of  smell.*  A.  tinctoria  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  tonic  and  vermi- 
fuge in  Europe. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2180;  Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  4T,t.  19. 
This  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root.  The  stems  are  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  round,  slender,  downy,  trailing,  and  divided  into  branches,  which 
turn  upwards  at  their  extremities.  The  leaves  are  bipinuate,  the  leaflets  small, 
thread-like,  somewhat  pubescent,  acute,  and  generally  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  solitary,  with  a  yellow  convex  disk,  and  white  rays.  The 
calyx  is  common  to  all  the  florets,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and  composed  of 
several  small  imbricated  hairy  scales.  The  receptacle  is  convex,  prominent,  and 
furnished  with  rigid  bristle-like  palese.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  numerous, 
narrow,  and  terminated  with  three  small  teeth.  The  whole  herb  has  a  peculiar 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  The  flowers  only  are  officinal. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  grows  wild  in  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  that  continent.  It  is  also  largely  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  France^ 
Germany,  and  Italy,  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Roman  chamomile. 
By  cultivation  the  yellow  disk  florets  are  often  converted  into  the  white  ray 
florets.  Thus  altered,  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  double,  while  those  which  remain 
unchanged  are  called  single;  but,  as  the  conversion  may  be  more  or  less  com- 

*  M.  Pattone,  an  apothecary  in  the  civil  hospital  of  Alexandria,  has  announced  the  dis- 
covery in  Anthemis  arvensis  of  a  new  alkaloid,  and  a  new  organic  acid,  which  he  proposes 
to  call,  respectively,  anlhemine  (anthemia)  and  anthemic  acid.  The  former  he  procured  by 
subjecting  the  flowers  to  distillation  with  water  so  as  to  separate  all  the  volatile  oil,  ex- 
pressing the  residue,  filtering  the  expressed  liquor,  evaporating  this  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  exhausting  the  extract  by  boiling  alcohol  of  85°,  which  dissolves  the  resinous 
matter  and  the  peculiar  acid,  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
liquor  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  then  dropping  in  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  liquid 
became  decidedly  alkaline.  After  a  short  time,  beautiful,  shining,  prismatic  crystals  were 
deposited.  To  complete  the  process,  the  liquor  was  allowed  to  stand  for  24  liours,  after 
which  the  mother-water  was  decanted,  and  the  crystals  washed  repeatedly  with  cold  dis- 
tilled water.  Anthemia  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  some- 
what more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  freely  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid.  It  is  carbonized  by  a  high  heat.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mars,  1859,  p.  198.)-  Note  t* 
the  twelfth  edition. 
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plete,  it  generally  happens  that  with  each  of  the  varieties  there  are  interminglec. 
gome  flowers  of  the  other  kind,  or  in  different  stages  of  the  change.  The  doable 
flowers  are  generally  preferred;  though,  as  the  sensible  properties  are  found  ia 
the  greatest  degree  in  the  disk,  the  single  are  the  most  powerful.  It  is  rather, 
however,  in  aromatic  flavour  than  in  bitterness  that  the  radial  florets  are  sur- 
passed by  those  of  the  disk.  If  not  well  and  quickly  dried,  the  flowers  lose  their 
beautiful  white  colour,  and  are  less  efficient.  Those  which  are  whitest  should  be 
preferred.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  applied 
in  Europe  to  various  economical  uses.* 

Though  not  a  native  of  America,  chamomile  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  and  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  family  use,  the  whole 
herb  being  employed.  The  medicine,  as  found  in  our  shops,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
double  flowers,  and  is  imported  from  Germany  and  England.  From  the  former 
country  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla  are  also  occasionally  imported, 
under  the  name  of  chamomile.  (See  Matricaria.)  In  France,  the  flowers  of  two 
other  plants  are  sold  in  the  shops,  indiscriminately  with  those  of  Authemis  no- 
bilis;  viz.  those  of  Pyrethrum  Parlhenium  (the  Chrysanthemum  rarthcnium 
of  Persoon)  or  feverfew,  and  those  of  Anthemis  parthenoides,  De  Cand.,  or  the 
Matricaria  parthenoides,  Desf.  (Journ.de  Pharm.,  Mai,  1859,  p  347.)  For 
the  peculiar  character  by  which  these  two  flowers  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  chamomile,  see  Pyrethrum  Parthenium  in  Part  III. 

Properties.  Chamomile  flowers,  as  usually  found  in  the  shops,  are  large, 
almost  spherical,  of  a  dull-white  colour,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warmish,  bitter, 
aromatic  taste.  When  fresh,  their  smell,  is  much  stronger,  and  was  fancied  by 
the  ancients  to  resemble  that  of  the  apple.  Hence  the  name  cham&emelum 
{•/a;ta'.  on  the  ground,  and  nrj).o>  an  apple) ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Spanish  name  nianzanilla  (a  little  apple)  has  a  similar  signification.  The  flowers 
impart  their  odour  and  taste  to  both  water  and  alcohol,  the  former  of  which,  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  extracts  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  weight.  They  con- 
tain a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter  principle,  resin,  gum,  a  small  quantity  of  tannin,  and 
various  salts.  The  first  two  are  probably  their  active  ingredients.  (See  Oleum 
Anthemidis.)  A  volatile  acid,  in  minute  proportion,  has  been  obtained  from 
them  by  Schendler,  said  to  resemble,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  valerianic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Chamomile  is  a  mild  tonic,  in  small  doses  ac- 
ceptable and  corroborant  to  the  stomach,  in  larger  quantities  capable  of  acting 
as  an  emetic.  In  cold  infusion  it  is  often  advantageously  used  in  cases  of  en- 
feebled digestion,  whether  occurring  as  an  original  aft'ection,  or  consequent  upon 
some  acute  disease.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  that  condition  of  general  de- 
bility, with  languid  appetite,  which  often  attends  convalescence  from  idiopathic 
fevers.  Asa  febrifuge  it  formerly  possessed  much  reputation,  and  was  em])loyed 
in  intermittents  and  remittents;  but  we  have  remedies  so  much  more  ellicienti 
that  it  is  now  seldom  used  in  this  capacity.    The  tepid  infusion  is  very  often 

*  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  lo  cultivate  the  flowers  for  the  shops,  the  following 
Btatcnicnts  m;i<lc  hy  .Mr.  Jacob  Hell,  from  observations  at  the  Hower  gurflens  at  Mitchani, 
in  .Surrey,  Knjrland,  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  plant  is  usually  propagated  bj 
diriding  the  root,  though  the  seeds  arc  employed  when  it  is  desired  to  introduce  new 
Varieties.  Each  root  will  serro  as  the  source  of  tliirty  or  forty  plants.  They  are  set  in  rows 
\iyard  apart,  at  intervals  of  about  eighteen  inches.  The  proper  period  for  planting  is  March; 
and  the  flowers  are  in  perfeeiion  in  July,  but  continue  lo  appear  throughout  the  .season. 
Extremely  wot  '     '  .  "       is  injuriotis  to  the  crop.  It  is  more  productive  in 

A  rather  Ijphv  lii  sandy  soil,  or  in  stiff  clay.    It  requires  little 

manure,  but  an   ; .  .  -^ary.  OTcr-manuring  increases  the  leavos  at  tb« 

expense  of  the  tto^vers.  I.  the  flowers  are  dried  upon  canvass  trays  in  % 

drying  room,  artificially  \\  fhey  remain  about  a  day.    The  crop  varies  from 

three  to  ten  hundred  weight  pur  acre.  The  single  flowers  are  more  productive  than  the 
double  by  weight;  but,  as  they  command  a  less  price,  the  value  of  the  crop  is  about  the 
Mine.  {Pharm.  Joutn.  md  Trant.y  x.  118.) — iVb<«  to  %'Ae  ninth  edition. 
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gpiven  t  I  promote  the  operation  of  emetics,  or  to  assist  the  stomach  in  relieving 
itself  w/ien  oppressed  by  its  contents.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  aj)plied  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  fomentation,  in  eases  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the 
abdomical  viscera,  and  as  a  gentle  incitant  in  flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  as  a  tonic  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  Tlie  infusion  is  usually  preferred.  The  decoc- 
tion and  extract  cannot  exert  the  full  influence  of  the  medicine ;  as  the  volatile 
oil  is  driven  off  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Anthemidis,  J?r,;  Infusum  Anthemidis.  W 

ANTIMONIUM. 

Antimony. 

Stibium,  Lot.;  Antimoine,  Fr.;  Antimon,  Spiessglanz,  Germ.;  Antimonio,  Span.,  Ital. 

Metallic  antimony,  sometimes  called  regulus  of  antimony,  ^'s  not  officinal  in 
the  British  or  United  States  Pharmacopoeias;  but,  as  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  number  of  important  pharmaceutical  preparations,  we  have  thought 
it  proper  to  notice  it  under  a  distinct  head. 

Antimony  exists  in  nature,  1.  uncombined;  2.  as  an  oxide;  3.  as  a  tersul- 
phuret;  and  4.  as  a  sulphuretted  oxide.  It  is  found  principally  in  France  and 
Germany;  but  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Extraction.  All  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  the  native  tersul- 
phuret.  The  ore  is  first  separated  from  its  gangue  by  fusion.  It  is  then  reduced 
to  powder,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  gentle  heat,  being  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  rake.  This  process 
of  roasting  is  known  to  be  completed,  when  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  state 
of  a  dull  grayish-white  powder,  called  antimony  ash.  By  this  treatment  the  anti- 
mony is  partly  teroxidized,  and  partly  converted  into  antimonious  acid;  while 
nearly  all  the  sulphur  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  :  a  portion 
of  tersulphuret,  however,  remains  undecomposed.  The  matter  is  then  mixed  with 
charcoal  impregnated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  crucibles,  placed  in  a  melting  furnace.  The  charcoal  reduces 
the  teroxide  of  antimony,  while  the  alkali  unites  with  the  undecomposed  tersul- 
phuret, and  forms  with  it  melted  scoriae,  which  cover  the  reduced  metal,  and 
diminish  its  loss  by  volatilization. 

The  purest  commercial  antimony  is  not  entirely  free  from  foreign  metals,  chiefly 
iron,  lead,  and  arsenic.  M.  Lefort  purifies  it  for  the  purposes  of  pharmacy,  by 
gradually  adding  twenty-five  parts  of  the  metal,  in  fine  powder,  to  fifty  parts  of 
nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  which  the  antimony  is  precipitated  as  antimonious 
acid,  while  the  foreign  metals  remain  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  then  thor- 
oughly washed  with  water,  containing  a  hundredth  part  of  nitric  acid,  drained 
completely,  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  powdered  sugar,  and  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  being  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible.  (Journ.  de 
P/iarm.,  Aoiit,  1855,  93.) 

Antimony  is  imported  into  the  United  States  principally  from  France,  packed 
in  casks.  A  portion  is  also  shipped  from  Trieste,  from  Holland,  and  occasion- 
ally from  Cadiz.  The  Spanish  antimony  is  generally  in  the  form  of  pigs;  the 
French,  in  circular  cakes  of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  flat  on  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other;  the  English,  in  cones.    The  French  is  most  esteemed. 

Properties,  &c.  The  time  of  the  discovery  of  antimony  is  not  known ;  but 
Basil  Valentine  was  the  first  to  describe  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  in  his  work 
entitled  Currus  Triumphalis  Antimonii,  published  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.    It  is  a  brittle,  brilliant  metal,  ordinarily  of  a  lamellated  texture, 
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of  a  silver-white  colour  when  pure,  but  bluish-white  as  it  occurs  in  commerce 
When  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  imparts  a  sensible  odour.  Its  equivalent 
number  is  129,  symbol  Sb,  sp.  ^r.  67,  and  fusing  point  810°,  or  about  a  red  heat 
Recent  experiments  of  Schneider,  confirmed  by  Weber,  make  the  eq.  of  antimony 
120-2;  but  we  shall  adhere  to  129,  until  the  new  number  is  fully  confirmed.  On 
cooling  after  fusion,  antimony  assumes  an  appearance  on  the  surface  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  fern  leaf.  When  strongly  heated,  it  burns  with  the  emission  of 
white  vapours,  consisting  of  teroxide,  formerly  called  argentine  Jlowers  of  anti- 
mony. A  small  portion,  being  fused,  and  then  thrown  upon  a  flat  surface,  divides 
into  numerous  globules,  which  burn  rapidly  as  they  move  along.  It  forms  three 
combinations  with  oxygen ;  one  oxide — teroxide  of  antimony,  and  two  acids — • 
antimonious  and  autimonic  acids.  The  teroxide  contains  three,  antimonious  acia 
four,  and  antimonic  acid  five  eqs.  of  oxygen,  combined  with  one  of  the  metal 
In  addition  to  these,  a  suboxide  is  said  to  exist,  which,  according  to  Marchand, 
has  a  :omposition  represented  by  the  formula  SbjO^.  The  teroxide  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  AiUimonii  Oxidum.  Antimonic  acid  is  a  lemon-coloured  pow- 
der, which  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  the  metal  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  driving  oflf  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  600°.  When 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  antimonious 
acid.  This  is  a  white  powder,  and,  though  medicinally  inert,  frequently  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  preparation  called  antimonial  powder.  (See  Fulvis  Anli- 
viotiialis.) 
Antimony  is  officinal  in  the  following  states  of  combination. 

I.    SULPUURETT^^). 

Antimonii  Sulphuretum,  U.S.  —  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.   Prepared 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  Br.  Appendix, 
Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Sulphurated  Antimony. 
Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  U.S. — Oxy  sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Ker- 
mes  Mineral. 
II.  Oxidized. 

Teroxide.  Antimonii  Oxidum,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Oxide  of  Antimony. 
Teroxide  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime.    Pulvis  Antiraonialis,  Br.  — 
Antimonial  Foivder. 
III.  Combined  with  chlorine. 

Liquor  Antimonii  Terchloridi,  Br.  —  Solution  of  Terchloride  of  Anti' 
mony. 
lY.  In  saline  combination. 

Antimonii  et  Potassae  Tartras,  U.  S.;  Antimonium  Tartaratum,  Br. — 
Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa.    Tatia rated  Antimony    Tar- 
tar Emetic. 
Unguentum  Antimonii,  U.S.;  Unguentum  Antimonii  Tartarati,  .5r. 

—  Ointmejit  of  Antimony.    Ointment  of  Tartarated  Antimony. 
Vinura  Antimonii,  U.  S.;  Vinum  Antimoniale,  Br.  —  Wine  of  Anti- 
mony.   Antimonial  Wine. 
The  antimonial  preparations  are  active  in  proportion  to  their  solubility  in  the 
gastric  juice.  According  to  Miaihe,  those  antimoninls  which  contain  the  hydrated 
teroxide,  or  are  easily  converted  into  it,  are  most  active.    Hence  metallic  anti- 
mony in  fine  powder,  and  tartar  emetic  act  with  energy.    The  teroxide  is  much 
more  active  when  prepared  in  the  moist  than  in  the  dry  way.    According  to 
Sernllas,  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  except  tartar  em'*tic  and  butter  or  ter- 
chloride of  antimony,  contain  a  minute  proportion  of  arsenic.    Tartar  emetic  is 
an  exception,  because  it  separates  entirely,  in  the  act  of  crystallizing,  from  anjr 
minute  portion  of  arsenic  in  the  materials  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  the  poison- 
ous metal  being  left  behind  in  the  mother-water  of  the  process.  13. 
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ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM.  U,S, 

Sulphuret  of  Antimcmy, 

NatWe  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  purified  by  fusion.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  Prepared  Sulphuret  op  Antimony.  Tersulphuret  of  Antimony, 
SbS,,  reduced  to  fine  powder.  Br.  Appendix. 

Artificial  sulphuret  of  antimony;  Antiraoine  sulfurd,  Fr.;  Schwefelantimon,  Schwefel- 
Bpiessglanz,  Germ.;  Solfuro  d'antimonio,  ItaL;  Antimonio  cnido,  Span. 

Preparation,  &e.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  obtained 
from  the  native  sulphuret,  called  antimony  ore,  by  difi'erent  processes  of  purifi- 
cation ;  the  following  being  an  outline  of  that  generally  pursued.  The  ore  is 
placed  in  melting  pots  in  a  circular  reverberatory  furnace,  and  these  are  made  to 
connect,  by  means  of  curved  earthen  tubes,  with  the  receiving  pots,  situated  out- 
side the  furnace.  This  arrangement  affords  facilities  for  removing  the  residue  of 
the  operation,  and  allows  of  the  collection  of  the  melted  sulphuret  without  in- 
terrupting the  fire,  and,  consequently,  without  loss  of  time  or  fuel.  In  tne  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed  to  be  melted  in  order  to  purify  it  from  infusible  sub- 
stances ;  in  the  British  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  to  fit  it  for  pharmaceutic  use. 
In  order  to  bring  it  to  this  state,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  levi- 
gation.  (See  Greta  Prseparata.) 

Properties,  &c.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  mostly  prepared  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  called,  in  commerce,  antimony,  or  crude  antimony,  and  occurs  in 
fused  conical  masses,  denominated  loaves.  These  are  dark-gray  externally,  and 
exhibit  internally,  when  broken,  a  brilliant  steel-gray  colour,  and  a  striated  crys- 
talline texture.  Their  goodness  depends  upon  their  compactness  and  weight,  and 
the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the  fibres.  The  quality  of  the  sulphuret  cannot 
well  be  judged  of,  except  in  mass;  hence  it  ought  never  to  be  bought  in  powder. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  with  the  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  muriatic  solution,  when  added  to  water,  is  decom- 
posed with  the  production  of  a  white  powder  (oxychloride  of  antimony).  If  the 
muriatic  acid  should  have  dissolved  some  lead  or  copper,  the  filtered  solution, 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  white  powder,  will  give  a  dark-coloured  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  if  these  metals  should  be  absent,  it  will  yield, 
with  the  same  test,  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  derived  from  a  small  quantity 
of  antimony,  not  thrown  down  by  the  water.  Arsenic,  which  is  often  present  in 
considerable  quantities,  may  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests  for  that  metal.  (See 
Acidum  Arseniosum.) 

Composition.  The  officinal  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  a  tersulphuret,  consisting 
of  one  eq.  of  antimony  129,  and  three  of  sulphur  48=177. 

When  prepared  by  pulverization  and  levigation,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  insol- 
uble powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  usually  of  a  dull  blackish  colour,  but  reddish- 
brown,  when  perfectly  pure.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs,  according  to 
Buchner,  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  partially  converted  into  teroxide. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  preparation  is  very  uncertain  in  its  ope- 
ration ;  being  sometimes  without  efieot,  at  other  times,  if  it  meet  with  acid  in 
the  stomach,  acting  with  violence  by  vomiting  and  purging.  The  effects  attrib- 
uted to  it  are  those  of  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative;  and  the  principal  diseases 
in  which  it  has  been  used  are  scrofula,  glandular  obstructions,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  not  employed  by  physicians  in  the  United 
States ;  its  use  in  this  country  being  confined  to  veterinary  practice.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  given  in  powder  or  bolus. 

Off\  Prep.  Antimonii  Oxidum,  U.  S.;  Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  U.  S.:  Anti- 
xnonium  Sulphuratum;  Liqucr  Antimonii  Terchloridi,  Br,  B. 
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APOCYNUM  ANDROS^MIFOLIUM.  U.S.  Secondary, 

Dogs-hane, 

The  root  of  Apocynum  androsffitnifoliura.  U.  S. 

Apocynum.  Sex.  Syat.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Apocynaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  very  small,  five-cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  campanulate,  baU 
five-cleft,  lobes  revolute,  furnished  at  the  base  with  five  dentoid  glands  alternating 
with  the  stamens.  Anthers  connivent,  sagittate,  cohering  to  the  stigma  by  the 
middle.  Style  obsolete.  Stigma  thick  and  acute.  Follicles  long  and  linear 
Seed  comose.    Nuttall. 

Apocynum  androsaemifolium.  Willd.  Sp.  PlantA.  1259;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Bat.  ii.  148.  Dog's-bane  is  an  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  height,  and  abounding  in  a  milky  juice,  which  exudes  when  the 
plant  is  wounded.  The  stem  is  erect,  smooth,  simple  below,  branched  above., 
usually  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a  tough  fibroua 
bark.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  smooth  on  both 
Bides,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red,  and 
grow  in  loose,  nodding,  terminal  or  axillary  cymes.  The  peduncles  have  very 
small  acute  bractes.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  its 
border  spreading.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  pair  of  long,  linear,  acute  follicles,  con- 
taining numerous  imbricated  seeds,  attached  to  a  central  receptacle,  and  each 
furnished  with  a  long  seed-down. 

The  plant  flourishes  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  found  along  fences  and  the  skirts  of  woods,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.    The  root  is  the  part  employed. 

This  is  large,  and,  like  other  parts  of  the  plant,  contains  a  milky  juice.  Its 
taste  is  unpleasant  and  intensely  bitter.  Bigelow  inferred  from  his  experiments 
that  it  contained  bitter  extractive,  a  red  colouring  matter  soluble  in  water  and 
not  in  alcohol,  caoutchouc,  and  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Propei'ties.  The  powder  of  the  recently  dried  root  acts  as  an  emetic 
in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  employed  by  practi- 
tioners in  the  country  for  this  purpose.  By  Dr.  Zollickoffer  it  is  considered  a 
useful  tonic,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Dr.  Lannon,  of  Ohio,  has 
found  it  useful  in  dyspepsia,  and  states  that  in  small  doses  it  is  laxative,  and  in 
large  probably  cathartic.  He  recommends  the  recently  dried  root  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  decoction.  {Proceed,  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  A^soc,  A.  D.  1858,  p.  72.) 
Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  its  activity  is  din  inished  and  eventually  destroyed  by  keep- 
ing.   It  is  among  the  remedies  employed  by  the  Indians  in  lues  venerea.     W. 

APOCYNUM  CANNABINUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Indian  Hemp. 

The  root  of  Apocynum  cannabinum.  U.  S. 

-  M.  See  APOCYNUM  ANDROSJ^JMIFOLIUM. 

m  cannahinum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1259;  Knapp,  Am.  Med.  Rev. 
ill.  l'J7.  In  general  appearance  and  character,  this  species  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  preceding.  The  stems  are  herbaceous,  erect,  branching,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong-ovate, 
acute  at  both  ends,  and  somewhat  downy  Ijeneath ;  the  cymes  are  paniculate, 
many-flowered,  and  pubescent;  the  corolla  is  small  and  greenish,  with  a  tube 
not  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  an  erect  border;  the  internal  parts  of  the  flower 
are  pinkish  or  purple.   The  plant  grows  in  similar  situations  with  A.  androBm* 
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mifolium,  flowers  about  the  same  period,  and  bears  a  similar  fruit.  It  abounds 
in  a  milky  juice,  and  has  a  tough  fibrous  bark,  which,  by  maceration,  affords  a 
substitute  for  hemp.    From  this  circumstance  its  common  name  was  derived. 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part,  is  horizontal,  five  or  six  feet  in  length, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  dividing  near  the  end  into  brandies  which  ter- 
minate abruptly,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  when  young,  but  dark-chestnut 
when  old,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  a  nauseous,  somewhat  acrid,  permanently  bitter 
taste  The  internal  or  ligneous  portion  is  yellowish-white,  and  less  bitter  than 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part.  The  fresh  root,  when  wounded,  emits  a  milky  juice, 
which  concretes  into  a  substance  resembling  caoutchouc.  In  the  dried  state,  it 
is  brittle  and  readily  pulverized,  affording  a  powder  like  that  of  ipecacuanha. 
Dr.  Knapp  found  it  to  contain  a  bitter  principle,  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid, 
resin,  wax,  caoutchouc,  fecula,  lignin,  and  a  peculiar  active  principle  which  he 
proposed  to  call  apocynin.  {Am.  Med.  Review,  iii.  197.)  Dr.  Griscom,  by  a  sub- 
sequent analysis,  obtained  similar  results,  with  the  addition  of  gum.  The  root 
yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Griscom,  most  readily 
to  the  former. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uaes.  Indian  hemp  is  powerfully  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic, sometimes  diuretic,  and,  like  other  emetic  substances,  promotes  diaphoresis 
and  expectoration.  It  produces  much  nausea,  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  appears  to  induce  drowsiness  independently  of  the  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  vomiting.  The  disease  in  which  it  has  been  found  most  beneficial 
is  dropsy.  An  aggravated  case  of  ascites,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish,  was  completely  cured  by  the  decoction  of  the  plant,  which  acted  as  a 
powerful  hydragogue  cathartic.  Dr.  Knapp  also  found  it  useful  in  a  case  of 
dropsy.  Other  instances  of  its  efficacy  in  this  complaint  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  York.  (Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  xii.  55.)  Dr.  R.  S. 
Cauthorn,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  employed  the  bark  of  the  root  successfully  in 
several  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and  considers  it  scarcely  inferior  in  antipe- 
Tiodic  power  to  quinia.  He  gave  from  four  to  six  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill,  every 
two  or  three  hours,  augmenting  the  dose  to  three  times  the  quantity.*  From 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  will  generally  produce  copious 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  decoction  is  a  more  convenient  form  for  administra- 
tion. It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  root  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  of  which  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  if  requisite.  The  watery  extract, 
in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains  three  times  a  day,  will  generally  act  on  the 
bowels.  W. 

AQUA.  U.S., Br. 
Water, 

Natural  water  in  the  purest  attainable  state.  U.  S.  Natural  water,  HO,  the 
purest  that  can  be  obtained,  cleared,  if  necessary,  by  filtration.  Br. 

"T/ag,  Gr.;  Eau,  Fr.;  Wasser,  Germ.;  Acqua,  ItaL;  Agua,  Span. 

Water  has  always  been  included  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.  S.  Fhaymaco 
poeia,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  as  a  medical  and  pharmaceutical  agent. 
It  was  not  admitted  into  the  officinal  lists  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  until 
1839,  when  it  was  first  recognised  by  the  Edinburgh  College.    It  is  more  or  less 
concerned  in  almost  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  inorganic  matter,  and 

*  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Va.  Monthly  Stethoscope  and  Med.  Reporter  (i.  7.),  Dr.  Cau- 
thorn ascribes  these  effects  to  Asclepias  Syriaca;  but,  in  a  subsequent  communication  to 
the  Va.  Med.  Journ.  (ix.  425),  he  informs  us  that  the  plant  employed  was  really  the  Apo- 
cynum cannabinum,  and  that  he  had  been  led  into  the  error  by  the  common  name  of  milk- 
weed attached  to  both  plants. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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is  essential  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable.  In  treating  of  a  substance  of  such  diversified  agency,  our  limits  will 
allow  of  a  sketch  only  of  its  properties  and  modifications.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
under  the  several  heads  of  pure  water,  common  water,  and  mineral  waters. 

Pure  Water.  Water,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  transparent  liquid,  without  colour, 
taste,  or  smell.  Its  sp.gr.  is  assumed  to  be  unity,  and  forms  the  term  of  com- 
parison for  that  of  solids  and  liquids.  A  cubic  inch  of  it,  at  the  temp,  of  60°, 
weighs  very  nearly  252 "5  grains.  It  is  compressible  to  a  small  extent,  as  was 
proved  first  by  Canton,  and  afterwards,  in  an  incontestable  manner,  by  Perkins. 
Reduced  in  temp,  to  32°,  it  becomes  a  solid  or  ice,  with  the  sp.  gr.  00175  (Du- 
four,  Cumples  Rendus,  Juin,  1860);  and  raised  to  212°,  an  elastic  fluid  called 
steam.  In  the  state  of  steam  its  bulk  is  increased  nearly  1700  fold,  and  its  sp.  gr. 
80  far  diminished  as  not  to  be  much  more  than  half  that  of  atmospheric  air.  At 
the  temp,  of  about  39°  its  density  is  at  the  maximum;  and  consequently,  setting 
out  from  that  point,  it  is  increased  in  bulk  by  being  either  heated  or  cooled.  It 
has  the  power  of  dissolving  more  or  less  of  all  the  gases,  including  common  air,  the 
constituents  of  which  are  always  present  in  natural  water.  It  is  uniformly  pre- 
sent in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour,  even  in  the  driest  weather. 

Water  consists  of  one  eq.  of  hydrogen  1,  and  one  of  oxygen  8  =  9;  or,  in 
volumes,  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into 
one  volume  of  aqueous  vapour  or  steam.  On  these  data,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  sp.  gr.  of  steam;  for  its  density  will  be  0*0689  (sp.  gr.  of  hydrogen)  -f  0*5512 
(half  the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen)  =  0-6201. 

Common  Water.  By  reason  of  its  extensive  solvent  powers,  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  must  be  more  or  less  contaminated  with  foreign  matter.  Thus,  it 
becomes  variously  impregnated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strata  through 
which  it  percolates.  When  the  foreign  substances  present  are  in  so  small  an 
amount  as  not  materially  to  alter  its  taste  and  other  sensible  qualities,  it  con- 
stitutes the  different  varieties  of  common  water. 

There  are  almost  innumerable  shades  of  difference  in  common  water,  as  ob- 
tained from  different  localities  and  sources;  but  all  its  varieties  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  the  two  heads  of  soft  and  hard.  A  so//  water  is  one 
which  contains  but  inconsiderable  impurities,  and  which,  when  used  in  washing, 
forms  a  lather  with  soap.  By  a  hard  water  is  understood  a  variety  of  water 
which  contains  calcareous  or  magnesian  salts,  or  other  impurities,  through  which 
it  curdles  soap,  and  is  unfit  for  domestic  purposes.  Tincture  of  soap  is  a  conve- 
nient test  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  water.  In  distilled  water  it  produces 
no  effect;  in  soft  water,  only  a  slight  opalescence;  but  in  hard  water,  a  milky 
appearance.  The  milkiness  is  due  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  compound 
between  the  oily  acids  of  the  soap  and  the  lime  or  magnesia  of  the  foreign  salt. 

The  most  usual  foreign  substances  in  common  water,  besides  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  matters  held  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension,  arc  carbonic  acid, 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  Car- 
bonic acid  is  detected  by  lime-water,  which  produces  a  precipitate  before  the 
water  is  boiled,  but  not  afterwards,  as  ebullition  drives  off  this  acid.  The  pre- 
sence of  sulphate  of  lime  is  shown  by  precipitates  being  produced  by  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and,  after  ebullition,  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  former  test  shows  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter,  after  boiling  the  water,  indicates  lime 
not  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  lime,  when  held  in  solution 
by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  may  bo  detected  by  boiling  the  water,  which 
canscs  it  to  precipitate;  but,  even  after  ebnllition  and  filtration,  the  wat«r  will 
retain  enougli  carbonate  of  lime  to  give  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  load;  car- 
bonate of  lime  being  itself  to  a  minute  extent  soluble  in  water.  Nitrate  of  silver 
will  produce  a  precipitate,  if  any  soluble  chloride  be  present;  and,  ordinarily, 
the  one  present  may  be  assumed  to  be  common  salt.    Arsenic  in  minute  quantity 
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has  been  found  in  water  used  as  drink.  At  Whitbeck,  in  Cumberland,  England, 
the  inhabitants  employ,  both  as  drink  and  for  culinary  purposes,  a  water  holding 
enough  arsenic  in  solution  to  be  quite  sensible  to  tests,  witiiout  any  known  in- 
jurious consequences.  (Chem.  News,  Aug.  25,  18G0,  p.  128.) 

Dr.  Clark  has  proposed  to  purify  hard  water,  when  the  hardness  arises  from 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  by  a  process  which  he  calls  liming.  This  consists  in  adding 
to  the  water  sufficient  lime-water  to  convert  the  bicarbonate  into  the  very  spar- 
ingly soluble  carbonate.  This  procedure  renders  the  water  soft,  and  gets  rid 
of  all  the  lime,  except  that  in  the  minute  portion  of  carbonate  dissolved.  The 
merit  of  this  process  chiefly  consists,  not  in  the  removal  of  lime,  but  in  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  organic  matters,  principally  confervce,  the  decomposition 
of  which  renders  the  water  offensive  and  unwholesome.  Dr.  Clark's  process  has 
been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation  on  the  water  obtained  by  boring, 
at  the  Plumbstead  water- works  near  Woolwich.  {Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans., 
June,  1856.)  River  water  containing  the  usual  amount  of  calcareous  matter,  if 
allowed  to  stagnate  in  open  reservoirs,  in  the  summer,  will  become  contaminated 
with  myriads  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals.  Now  this  change  is  prevented, 
according  to  Dr.  Clark,  by  his  peculiar  treatment,  which  deprives  the  living  or- 
ganisms of  the  nutriment,  derived  from  loosely  combined  carbonic  acid. 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  present  in  natural  waters  are  not  usually  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  atmospheric  air;  the  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  amount- 
ing to  about  20  per  cent,  in  volume,  while  the  usual  gaseous  mixture,  expelled 
from  fresh  water  by  boiling,  contains  about  32  per  cent. 

Common  water  is  also  divided  into  varieties  according  to  its  source.  Thus  we 
have  rain,  snow,  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  and  marsh  water. 

Bain  and  snoiv  waters  are  the  purest  kinds  of  natural  water.  Rain  water,  to 
be  obtained  as  pure  as  possible,  must  be  collected  in  large  vessels  in  the  open 
fields,  at  a  distance  from  houses,  and  some  time  after  the  rain  has  commenced 
falling;  otherwise  it  will  be  contaminated  with  the  dust  which  floats  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  with  other  impurities  derived  from  roofs.  The  rain  water  of  large 
cities  contains  nitrogenized  organic  matter,  as  shown  by  the  odour  produced  by 
burning  the  residue  left  after  the  water  has  been  evaporated. 

Rain  water  ordinarily  contains  atmospheric  air,  and,  according  to  Liebig,  a 
little  nitric  acid,  the  amount  of  which  is  increased  when  the  rain  descends  during 
a  storm.  According  to  an  analysis,  made  by  M.  Martin,  of  rain  water  which 
fell  at  Marseilles  during  a  violent  storm,  1000  parts  by  weight  contained  0  004 
of  chlorine  and  0  003  of  ammonia.  Not  a  trace  of  iodine  or  of  nitric  acid  was 
discovered.  Boussingault  has  ascertained  that  the  rain  which  falls  in  towns  con- 
tains considerably  more  ammonia  than  that  which  falls  in  the  country.  Thus, 
the  rain  of  Paris  was  found  by  him  to  contain  three  or  four  parts  of  ammonia 
per  million ;  while  that  collected  in  a  mountainous  region  contained  about  four- 
fifths  of  one  part  only  in  a  million.  The  average  results  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Law.'s 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert  give  one  part  of  ammonia  to  the  million  of  rain  waur. 
(Chem.  Gaz.,  Nov.  1,  1854.)  Snow  water  has  a  peculiar  taste,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  presence  of  air  more  oxygenous  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; but  in  point  of  fact  it  contains  no  air,  and  this  accounts  for  its  vapid 
taste.  Both  rain  and  snow  water  are  sufficiently  pure  for  employment  in  most 
chemical  operations. 

Spring  water  (aqua  fontana)  depends  entirely  for  its  quality  on  the  strata 
through  which  it  flows ;  being  purest  when  it  passes  through  sand  or  gravel.  It 
almost  always  contains  a  trace  of  common  salt,  and  generally  other  impurities, 
which  vary  according  to  the  locality  of  the  spring. 

Biver  water  (aqua  fluvialis)  is,  generally  speaking,  less  impregnated  with  saline 
matter  than  spring  water,  because  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  rains ;  while 
its  volume  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  surface  of  its  bed.    It  is.  however, 
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much  more  apt  to  have  mechanically  suspended  in  it  insoluble  matters,  of  a 
vegetable  and  earthy  nature,  which  impair  its  transparency. 

Well  water,  like  that  from  springs,  is  liable  to  contain  various  impurities.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  purity  of  the  water  of  a  well  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  depth 
and  the  constancy  with  wliich  it  is  used.  Well  water  in  large  cities  always  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  impurity,  both  organic  and  inorganic.  Dr.  R.  D.  Thom- 
son found  147  6  grs.,  per  Imperial  gallon,  of  impurity  in  a  well  in  London.  From 
the  organic  matter  he  extracted  much  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  evidently  the  pro- 
duct of  animal  excretions.  {Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  July,  1856,  p.  27.)  The 
presence  of  nitrates  in  water  prevents  the  formation  of  organic  beings,  which 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  even  after  it  has  been  long  kept.  Artesian 
or  overjlo  wing  tvells,  on  account  of  their  great  depth,  generally  afford  a  pure  water. 

Lake  water  cannot  be  characterized  as  having  any  invariable  qualities.  That 
of  most  of  the  lakes  in  the  United  States  is  pure  and  wholesome. 

Marsh  water  is  generally  stagnant,  and  contains  vegetable  remains  undergoing 
decomposition.  It  is  an  unwholesome  water,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

Common  waters  are  apt  to  contain  organic  matter  in  solution,  of  the  nature 
of  iilmin  or  gein.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  its  amount  exceeds  the  minute 
quantity  usually  present  in  good  water,  Dupasquier  has  proposed  chloride  of  gold 
as  a  test.  From  one  to  two  fluidounces  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  is  put  into  a 
small  flask,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  free  from  excess  of 
muriatic  acid,  are  added,  so  as  to  give  the  water  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  The  liquid 
is  then  boiled.  If  the  water  contain  the  ordinary  proportion  of  organic  matter, 
the  yellow  tint  will  remain  unchanged ;  but  if  its  quantity  be  greater  than  this, 
the  liquid  will  at  first  become  brownish,  and  afterwards  violet  or  bluish,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction  of  the  gold.  Organic  matter  is  also  detected  by  its 
decolorizing  effect  on  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  Water  rendered 
impure  and  discoloured  by  organic  impregnation,  or  the  presence  of  animalcula, 
is  freed  from  its  impurities,  partially  at  least,  by  the  presence  of  a  coil  of  bright 
iron  wire,  or  admixture  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  subsequent  filtration. 

The  term  Aqua,  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  may  be  considered  as 
designating  any  natural  water  of  good  quality.  A  good  water  may  be  known  by 
its  being  limpid  and  inodorous.  It  answers  well  for  cooking,  and  does  not  curdle 
soap.  Upon  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, its  transparency  is  but  slightly  affected ;  and,  upon  being  evaporated  to 
dryness,  it  leaves  but  an  inconsiderable  residue. 

Water  should  never  be  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  its 
dissolving  a  small  portion  of  lead.  This  risk  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  soft- 
ness and  purity  of  the  water;  for  it  is  found  that  the  presence  of  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter,  as  for  example  of  sulphate  of  lime,  protects  the  water 
from  the  slightest  metallic  impregnation.  According  to  Mr.  II.  Phillips,  jun., 
the  chlorides  are  not  protective;  as  they  give  rise  to  chloride  of  lead,  which  is 
slightly  soluble.  The  protection  has  been  a.scribed  to  an  insoluble  film  on  tho 
surface  of  the  lead,  formed  by  tho  decomposition  of  the  saline  matter.  Upon 
this  principle  is  based  a  plan  of  protection  by  Dr.  Schwartz,  of  Breslau,  who  pro- 
poses to  fill  leaden  pipes  through  which  water  is  conducted  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  which  forms  a  perfectly  insoluble  coating  of  sulphide 
(salpharet)  of  lead,  said  to  be  quite  impermeable  by  the  water  afterwards  intro- 
duced. (Chem.  New8,  Sept.  26,  1863,  p.  157.)  A  coating  of  zinc  has  been  em- 
ployed for  protecting  the  surface  of  iron  pipes  and  reservoirs  against  the  action 
«f  water,  but  has  failed.  Kxperiment  has  shown  that  the  water  becomes  impreg- 
uated  with  the  salts  of  both  metals.  {Ibid.,  Ap.  6,  1862,  p.  188.) 

The  Schuylkill  water,  introduced  into  Philadelphia,  possesses  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  water,  except  that  it  is  occasionally  turbid  after  heavy  rains. 
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It  contains,  (>n  m  average,  in  a  wine  gallon,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Prof. 
M.  H.  Boyfe,  of  Philadelphia,  4  42  grains  of  solid  matter,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
is  carbonate  of  lime,  with  only  a  trace  of  organic  matter.  It  is  perfectly  free 
from  lead,  even  after  standing  in  leaden  pipes  for  thirty-six  hours.  {Prof,  E. 
N.  Hornford.)  The  solid  matter  in  the  same  quantity  of  the  Delaware  water  at 
Philadelphia,  is  3 -53  grains,  a  little  over  one-third  of  which  is  carbonate  of  lime. 
(Henry  Wurtz.)  The  Crolon  water  of  New  York  is  also  a  good  water.  It  con- 
tains 10 '93  grs.  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon.  Brackish  or  hard  water  ought 
never  to  be  employed  in  compounding  prescriptions.  For  some  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  no  natural  water  is  sufficiently  pure ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  distillation.  (See  Aqua  Bestillata.) 

Matters  mechanically  suspended  in  a  natural  water  may  be  removed  by  fil- 
tration through  sand.  On  a  large  scale  they  may  be  separated  by  causing  the 
water  to  percolate  a  bed  of  gravel  and  sand.  Rest,  causing  subsidence,  efifects 
the  same  purpose,  but  in  a  less  perfect  manner,  and  requires  time. 

Mineral  Waters.  When  natural  spring  waters  are  so  far  impregnated  with 
foreign  substances  as  to  have  a  decided  taste,  and  a  peculiar  operation  on  the 
economy,  they  are  called  mineral  waters.  These  are  conveniently  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  carbonated,  sulphuretted,  chalybeate,  and  saline. 

1.  Carbonated  waters  are  characterized  by  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  gives  them  a  sparkling  appearance,  and  the  power  of  reddening  lit- 
mus paper.  These  waters  frequently  contain  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron,  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  waters 
of  Seltzer,  Spa,  and  Pyrmont  in  Europe,  and  of  the  sweet  springs  in  Virginia, 
belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Sulphuretted  waters  are  such  as  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  fetid  smell  of  that  gas,  and  by  yielding  a  brown 
precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead  or  silver.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  the  waters 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Harrogate  in  Europe,  and  those  of  the  white,  red,  and 
salt  sulphur  springs  in  Virginia. 

3.  Chalybeate  waters  are  characterized  by  a  strong  inky  taste,  and  by  strik- 
ing a  black  colour  with  the  infusion  of  galls,  and  a  blue  one  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  The  iron  is  generally  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  held 
in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  By  standing,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off;  and  the  protoxide,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  an  ochreous  colour.  Thie  principal  chalybeate  waters  are  those  of 
Tunbridge  and  Brighton  in  England,  of  Wiesbaden  in  Germany,  and  of  Bed- 
ford, Pittsburg,  and  Brandywine  in  the  United  Stages.  The  sediments  of  many 
of  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Germany  have  been  ascertained  by  Walchner  to 
contain  both  arsenic  and  copper  in  minute  quantities.  These  results  have  been 
confirmed  by  Dr.  H.  Will,  who  finds  in  some  of  these  springs  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony,  in  addition  to  the  arsenic  and  copper.  In  three 
springs  Will  found  the  ratio  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  the  other  metals  to 
be,  on  an  average,  as  48  to  1.  According  to  M.  Lassaigne,  the  arsenical  impreg- 
nation exerts  no  poisonous  action  on  the  inferior  animals,  a  result  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  antidotal  power  of  the  iron.  The  mineral  water  of  Mont  Dore,  in 
France,  was  found  by  Thenard  to  contain  arseniate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one-fifteen  thousandth  of  a  grain  to  two  pints. 

4.  Saline  waters  are  those,  the  predominant  properties  of  which  depend  upon 
wiline  impregnation.  The  salts  most  usually  present  are  sulphates  and  carbo- 
nates of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium.  Potassa  is  occasionally  present,  and  lithia  has  been  detected  by 
Berzelius  in  the  spring  of  Carlsbad,  and  other  salt  springs  of  Germany.  Caeiia 
and  rubidia  have  also  been  detected  in  certain  mineral  waters.  Bromine  is  found 
lo  the  saline  at  Theodorshalle,  in  Germany,  as  also  in  the  salt  wells  of  western 
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PennsyWania.  The  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  principal  saline  waters  are  those  of  Seidlitz  in  Bohe- 
mia, Cheltenham  and  Bath  in  England,  and  Harrodsburg  and  Saratoga  in  the 
United  States.    To  these  may  be  added  the  water  of  the  ocean. 

We  subjoin  a  summary  view  of  the  composition  of  most  of  the  mineral  waters 
enumerated  under  the  foregoing  heads. 

1.  Carbonated.  Seltzer.  In  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  IT  cubic  inches. 
Solid  contents; — carbonate  of  soda  4  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  5;  carbonate 
of  lime  3;  chloride  of  sodium  17.    Total  29  grs.  (Bergmann.) 

Spa.  In  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  13  cubic  inches.  Solid  contents ; — carbo- 
nate of  soda  1*5  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  4'5;  carbonate  of  lime  1*5 ;  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  02;  oxide  of  iron  06.    Total  8-3  grs.  (Bergmann.) 

Pyrmont.  In  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  26  cubic  inches.  Solid  contents; — 
carbonate  of  magnesia  10  grs.;  carbonate  of  lime  4  5;  sulphate  of  magnesia 
6-5;  sulphate  of  lime  85;  chloride  of  sodium  1-5;  oxide  of  iron  0*6.  Total 
30  6  grs.  (Bergmann.) 

Vichy.  Grand- Grille  spring.  In  1000  parts  by  weight.  Water  992 •5t2;  car- 
bonic acid  0  983;  carbonate  of  soda  4  971 ;  carbonate  of  lime  0  349;  carbonate 
of  magnesia  0084;  carbonate  of  iron  0012;  chloride  of  sodium  0'570;  sul- 
phate of  soda  0472;  silica  0*073.  (Longchamp.) 

2.  SuLPBURETTED.  Aix  la  Chapclle.  In  a  wine  pint.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen 5  5  cubic  inches.  Solid  contents; — carbonate  of  soda  12  grs.;  carbonate  of 
lime  475;  chloride  of  sodium  5.    Total  2175  grs.  {Bergmann.) 

Harrogate  old  sulphur  well.  Sp.gr.  101 113;  temp.  482°.  In  an  Imperial 
gallon.  Gaseous  contents; — carbonic  acid  22  03  cubic  inches;  carburetted  hy- 
drogen 5*84;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  531;  nitrogen  2'91.  Total  36  09  cubic 
inches.  Solid  contents; — sulphate  of  lime  0181  grs.;  carbonate  of  lime  1 2*365 ; 
chloride  of  calcium  81*735;  chloride  of  magnesium  55  693;  chloride  of  potas- 
sium 64*701;  chloride  of  sodium  866180;  sulphuret  of  sodium  15*479;  silica 
0*246;  with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium,  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  manganese,  and  organic  matter.  Total 
1096580  grs.  (Ilofmann.   Fharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  xiv.  123.) 

While  sulphur.  Gaseous  contents  in  a  wine  gallon ; — sulphuretted  hydrogen 
2*5  cubic  inches;  carbonic  acid  2;  oxygen  1*448;  nitrogen  3  552.  Total  9*5. 
Solid  contents  in  a  pint; — sulphate  of  magnesia  5*588  grs.;  sulphate  of  lime 
7*744;  carbonate  of  lime  1150;  chloride  of  calcium  0204;  chloride  of  sodium 
0180;  oxide  of  iron  a  trace;  loss  0*410.    Total  15*276  grs.  (W.  B.  liogers.) 

3.  Chalybe.^tb.  Tunbridge,  In  a  wine  gallon.  Solid  contents; — chloride 
of  sodium  2*46  grs.;  chloride  of  calcium  0-39;  chloride  of  magnesium  0*29; 
sulphate  of  lime  1*41;  carbonate  of  lime  0*27;  oxide  of  iron  2  22;  manganese, 
vegetable  fibre,  silica,  &c.  0*44;  loss  013.    Total  761  grs.  (Scudamore.) 

Brighton.  In  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  2  5  cubic  inches.  Solid  ccnlents ;'^ 
sulphate  of  iron  1*80  grs.;  sulphate  of  lime  409;  chloride  of  sodium  1  63;  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  0  75;  silica  0  14;  loss  0*19.    Total  8*5  grs.  (Marccf.) 

Cheltenham  {chalybeate).  In  a  wine  pint.  Gaseous  contents; — carbonic  acid 
2*5  cubic  inches.  Solid  contents; — carbonate  of  soda  0*5  grs.;  sulphate  o*"  soda 
22  7;  sulphate  of  magnesia  6;  sulphate  of  lime  2*5;  chloride  of  sodium  113; 
oxide  of  iron  0  8.   Total  73*8  grs.  (Brande  and  Parkes.) 

Brdfftrd.  In  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  not  estimated.  Solid  contents; — car- 
bonate of  lime  2120  grs.;  sulphate  of  lime  11*274;  sulphate  of  magnesia  3*974; 
Bulphates  of  alumina  and  sesquioxido  of  iron  1*280;  sulphate  of  soda  3092; 
chloride  of  sodium  0  343;  free  sulphuric  acid  [?]  0*128;  silica  and  organic  mat- 
ter a  trace.  Total  22*211  grs.  {J.  Vheston  Morris.   Med.  Exam.,  June,  1852.) 

Sharon  {chalybeate).  Gaseous  contents  in  a  wine  gallon ; — sulphhydric  acid 
gas  [sulphuretted  hydrogen]  0*7702  cubic  inches.  Solid  contents  in  a  gallon ;— 
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bicarbonate  of  magnesia  15-1148  grains;  sulphate  of  lime  C3'8024;  sulphate  of 
magnesia  8  1546;  protosulphate  of  iron  1-4040;  sulphate  of  soda  3'7401;  sul- 
phate of  potassa  a  trace;  organic  matter  28*48.  This  analysis  was  of  water 
which  had  been  kept  several  months,  and  there  was  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  (sul- 
phuret)  of  iron  in  the  vessel,  showing  that  the  fresh  water  must  have  contained 
more  of  this  metal  than  that  obtained  upon  analysis.  {Maiach.  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  March,  1861,  p.  105.) 

Rockbridge  alum  spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Carbonic  acid  7*536  grs.  Solid 
contents; — sulphate  of  potassa  1-765  grs.;  sulphate  of  lime  3 '263;  sulphate  ol 
magnesia  1-763;  protoxide  of  iron  4  863;  alumina  17  905;  crenate  of  ammo- 
nia 0700;  chloride  of  sodium  1008;  silica  2840;  free  sulphuric  acid  15224. 
Total  49-331.  (Hayes.)    A  free  acid  and  free  bases  are  here  made  to  coexist. 

Church  Hill  alum  water,  Richmond,  Va.  Sp.  gr.  1-0069.  In  a  wine  gallon. 
Solid  contents; — sulphate  of  potassa  2-444  grs.;  sulphate  of  soda  1943  ;  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  4-627;  sulphate  of  ammonia  0643;  sulphate  of  lime  88836; 
sulphate  of  magnesia  86064;  tersulphate  of  alumina  72-928;  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  24991;  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  51*270;  bisulphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  83-355;  silica  10-429;  phosphoric  acid  a  trace.  Total 
427-530  grs.  {J.  C.  Booth.  Am.  Journ,  of  Pharm.,  May,  1854.) 

4.  Saline.  Seidlitz.  In  a  wine  pint.  Solid  contents; — carbonate  of  magne- 
sia 25  grs.;  carbonate  of  lime  0*8;  sulphate  of  magnesia  180;  sulphate  of  lime 
5;  chloride  of  magnesium  4-5.    Total  1928  grs.  (Bergmann.) 

Cheltenham  {pure  saline).  In  a  wine  pint.  Solid  contents; — sulphate  of 
soda  15  grs.;  sulphate  of  magnesia  11 ;  sulphate  of  lime  4-5;  chloride  of  sodium 
50.  Total  80  5  grs.  (Parkes  and  Brande.) 

Bath.  King^swell.  Sp.  gr.  10025;  temp.  115°.  In  an  Imperial  gallon.  Solid 
contents; — carbonate  of  lime  8*820  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  0329;  car- 
bonate of  iron  1-064;  sulphate  of  lime  80  052;  sulphate  of  potassa  4641; 
sulphate  of  soda  19-229;  chloride  of  sodium  12642;  chloride  of  magnesium 
14*581;  silica  2982;  with  traces  of  iodine  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Total 
144-34  grs.  {Merck  and  Galloway.    Chem.  Gaz.,  1846,  p.  496.) 

Balston  Spa.  Sans  Souci  spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Solid  contents; — chlo- 
ride of  sodium  143733  grs.;  bicarbonate  of  soda  12*66;  bicarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia 39  1 ;  carbonate  of  lime  43  407;  carbonate  of  iron  5*95;  iodide  of  sodium 
1*3;  silica  1.    Total  247-15  grs.  {Steel.) 

Saratoga.  Iodine  spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Gaseous  contents; — carbonic 
acid  336  cubic  inches;  atmospheric  air  4.  Total  340  cubic  inches.  Solid  con- 
tents;— chloride  of  sodium  187  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  75;  carbonate  of 
lime  26;  carbonate  of  soda  2;  carbonate  of  iron  1;  iodine  35.  Total  294*5 
grs.  {Emmons.) 

Saratoga.  Pavilion  spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Gaseous  contents; — carbonic 
acid  359  05  cubic  inches;  atmospheric  air  503.  Total  364-08  cubic  inches. 
Solid  contents ; — chloride  of  sodium  187*68  grs.;  carbonate  of  soda  4*92 ;  carbo- 
nate of  lime  52-84 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  56-92 ;  carbonate  of  iron  3*51 ;  sul- 
phate of  soda  1*48;  iodide  of  sodium  2-59;  alumina  0 '42;  silica  1-16;  phosphate 
of  lime  0  19;  bromide  of  potassium  a  trace.  Total  311-71  grs.  {Chilton.) 

Saratoga.  Union  spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Gaseous  contents ; — carbonic  acid 
314-16  cubic  inches;  atmospheric  air  4*62.  Total  318-78  cubic  inches.  Solid 
contents; — chloride  of  sodium  243-620  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  84-265 ;  car- 
bonate of  lime  41-600;  carbonate  of  soda  12'800;  carbonateof  iron  5'452;  iodide 
of  sodium  and  iodine  3-600;  silica  and  alumina  1570;  bromide  of  potassium  a 
trace.    Total  392*907  grs.  {J.  R.  Chilton.) 

Saratoga.  Congress  spring.  Gaseous  contents 'va.  100 cubic  inches; — carbonic 
acid  114  cubic  inches.  Solid  contents  in  a  pound  Troy ; — chloride  of  ammonium 
00326  grs.;  chloride  of  potassium  16256;  chloride  of  sodium  19-6653;  iodide 
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of  Bodium  00046;  bromide  of  sodiam  0-1613;  carbonate  of  soda  08261;  car 
bonate  of  lime  5-8531;  carbonate  of  raaj^nesia  41155;  carbonate  of  strontia 
0*0672;  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  0  0173;  carbonateof  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese 00202;  sulphate  of  potassa  01379;  nitrate  of  magnesia  01004;  alumina 
00069;  silica  01112.    Total  32  7452  grs.  (S'c7iu^i7zer.) 

Sea  Water.  English  Channel.  In  a  thousand  grains.  Water  964*744  grs. , 
chloride  of  sodium  27  059;  chloride  of  potassium  0765;  chloride  of  magnesium 
3*667;  bromide  of  magnesium  0029;  sulphate  of  magnesia  2*296;  sulphate  of 
lime  1*407;  carbonate  of  lime  0033.  Total  1000  grs.  (Schweitzer.)  The  pro- 
portion  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  from  36  to  37  parts  in  1000  in  the  ocean,  at  a 
distance  from  land.  Its  amount  is  small  in  the  interior  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  per- 
ceived that  bromine  is  present  in  very  minute  amount ;  100  pounds  of  sea  water 
yielding  only  3^  grs.  of  this  element.  According  to  Balard,  iodine  exists  in  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  the  bromine  being  supposed  to  mask  its  presence.  Besides  these  ingredi- 
ents, others  are  alleged  to  exist  in  minute  proportion  in  sea  water;  as  fluorine  by 
Dr.  G.  Wilson;  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  by  MM.  Malaguti,  Durocher,  and  Sar- 
zeau ;  and  iron  and  manganese  by  M.  Uziglio.  Anterior  to  Wilson's  researches, 
Mr.  Middleton  and  Prof.  Silliman,  jun.  had  inferred  the  existence  of  fluorine  in 
sea  water,  from  its  presence  in  marine  animals.  The  lead  and  copper,  above  men- 
tioned, were  found  in  certain  fuci  only ;  the  silver,  in  the  sea  water  itself.  The 
presence  of  silver  in  sea  water  has  been  rendered  probable  by  Mr.  F.  Field,  by  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  same  copper  sheathing,  when  new,  and  after  having 
l)een  on  a  vessel  for  many  years.  The  old  sheathing  was  always  found  to  contain 
more  silver  than  the  new  {Chem.  Gaz.,  March  2,  1857) ;  and  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Field  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  by  others.  Schweitzer's  analysis  gives 
a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime;  but  Bibra  could  not  detect  any.  Dr. 
John  Davy's  examinations  of  sea  water  show  that  carbonate  of  lime  does  not 
exist  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  except  in  very  minute  proportion ;  but  be- 
comes quite  evident  in  water,  taken  at  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles 
from  coasts.  Boracic  acid  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Veatch  in  the  sea  water  on  the 
coast  of  California.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  July,  1860,  p.  330.) 

Sea  water,  filtered,  and  charged  with  five  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
forms,  according  to  Pasquier,  a  gentle  purgative,  which  keeps  very  well,  and  is 
not  disagreeable  to  take.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 

By  freezing,  sea  water  is  almost  entirely  freed  from  saline  matter,  the  ice  being 
nearly  pure  water.  It  is  obvious  that  the  unfrozen  water  contains  much  more  than 
its  ordinary  proportion  of  salts;  and  this  is  one  of  the  methods  of  concentrating 
this  and  other  saline  solutions. 

Medical  Properties  of  Water.  Water  is  a  remedy  of  great  importance. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  acts  by  its  temperature,  by  its  bulk,  and  by  being 
absorbed.  When  of  the  temperature  of  about  60°,  it  gives  no  positive  sensation 
either  of  heat  or  cold ;  between  60°  and  45°,  it  creates  a  cool  sensation ;  and 
below  45°,  a  decidedly  cold  one.  Between  00°  and  100°,  it  relaxes  the  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  produce  nausea,  particularly  if  the  effect  of  bulk 
be  added  to  that  of  temperature.  By  its  bulk  and  solvent  powers,  it  allays  irri- 
tation by  diluting  the  acrid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  anti  favouring 
their  final  expulsion ;  and  by  its  absorption,  it  promotes  the  secretion  of  urine 
and  cutaneous  transpiration.  Indeed,  its  influence  is  so  great  in  the  latter  way, 
that  it  may  be  safely  aflirmed  that  sudorifics  and  diuretics  will  not  produce  their 
proper  elfect,  unless  assisted  by  copious  dilution. 

Water,  externally  api)lied  as  a  bath,  isals»)  an  important  remedy.  It  may  act 
by  its  own  specific  efTocl  as  a  liquid,  or  as  a  means  of  modifying  the  heat  of  the 
ftody.  It  acts  in  the  latter  way  differently,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
It  may  be  applied.    When  this  is  above  97°,  it  constitutes  the  vapour  or  hot  bath ; 
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when  between  flt**  and  85°,  the  warm  bath ;  between  85°  and  65°,  the  tepid  bath ; 
and  between  65°  and  33°,  the  cold  bath. 

The  goneral  action  of  the  vapour  bnth  is  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and 
produce  profuse  sweating.  It  acts  locally  on  the  skin,  by  softening  and  relaxing 
its  texture.  In  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin,  it  has 
often  proved  beneficial. 

The  hot  bath,  like  the  vajJour  bath,  is  decidedly  stimulant.  By  its  use  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  frequent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  face  flushed,  the  skin  red,  and  the 
Respiration  quickened.  If  the  temperature  be  high,  and  the  constitution  pecu- 
liar, its  use  is  not  without  danger ;  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion, violent  throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  vertigo  with  tendency  to  apoplexy. 
When  it  acts  favourably,  it  produces  profuse  perspiration. 

The  iimrm  bath,  though  below  the  animal  heat,  nevertheless  produces  a  sen- 
sation of  warmth;  as  its  temperature  is  above  that  of  the  surface.  It  diminishes 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  renders  the  respiration  slower,  lessens  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  relaxes  the  skin.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  stimulant.  By  re- 
lieving certain  diseased  actions  and  states,  accompanied  by  morbid  irritability,  it 
often  acts  as  a  soothing  remedy,  producing  a  disposition  to  sleep.  It  is  proper 
in  febrile  exanthematous  diseases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  frequent,  the  skin  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  general  condition  characterized  by  restlessness.  It  is  contraindicated 
in  diseases  of  the  head  and  chest. 

The  tepid  bath  is  not  calculated  to  have  much  modifying  influence  on  the  heat 
of  the  body.  Its  peculiar  effects  are  to  soften  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and  to  pro- 
mote insensible  perspiration. 

The  cold  bath  acts  differently  according  to  its  temperature  and  manner  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  condition  of  the  system  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  of  low 
temperature  and  suddenly  applied,  it  acts  primarily  as  a  stimulant,  by  the  sudden 
and  rapid  manner  in  which  the  caloric  is  abstracted;  next  as  a  tonic,  by  condens- 
ing the  living  fibres ;  and  finally  as  a  sedative.  It  is  often  useful  in  diseases  of 
relaxation  and  debility,  when  practised  by  affusion  or  plunging.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial to  its  efficacy  and  safety,  that  the  stock  of  vitality  should  be  sufficient  to 
create,  immediately  after  its  use,  those  feelings  of  warmth  and  invigoration,  in- 
cluded under  the  term  reaction.  Currie  used  it  with  advantage,  by  affusion,  in 
certain  febrile  diseases,  especially  typhus  and  scarlatina.  To  make  it  safe,  the 
heat  must  be  steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the  patient  free  from  all 
sense  of  chilliness,  and  not  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration. 

Cold  water  is  frequently  applied  as  a  sedative  in  local  inflammations,  and  as 
a  means  of  restraining  hemorrhage.  Its  use,  however,  is  inadmissible  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  chest. 

Phann.  Uses.  Water  is  used  in  a  vast  number  of  preparations,  either  as  a 
menstruum,  or  as  a  means  for  promoting  chemical  action  by  its  solvent  power. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Destillata.  B. 

ARALIA  NUDICAULIS.  U.S.  Secondary, 
False  Sarsajparilla. 

The  root  of  Aralia  nudicaulis.  U.  S. 

Aralia.  Sex.  Syst.    Pentandria  Pentagynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  AraliaceaB. 

Qen.  Ch.  Flowers  umbelled.  Calyx  five-toothed,  superior.  Petals  five.  Stig- 
ma sessile,  subglobose.   Berry  five-celled,  five-seeded.  Torrey. 

Aralia  nudicaulis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  \.  1521 ;  Rafinesque,  Med.  Flor.  1.  53. 
FaUe  sarsaparilla,  ivild  sarsaparilla,  or  small  spikenard,  as  this  plant  is 
variously  called,  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  with  one  leaf  and  one  flower-stem, 
springing  together  from  the  root,  or  from  a  very  short  stalk,  and  seldora  risiagf 
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two  feet  in  height.  The  leaf,  which  stands  upon  a  long  footstalk,  is  twice  ter- 
nate,  or  once  and  quinate,  with  oblong-oval,  acuminate  leaflets,  rounded  at  the 
case,  serrate  on  the  margin,  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  The  scape  or  (lower- 
stem  is  naked,  shorter  than  the  leaf,  and  terminated  by  three  small  umbels,  each 
consisting  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  small  yellowish  or  greenish  flowers.  The  fruit 
consists  of  small  round  berries,  about  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  elder. 
The  plant  grows  throughout  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas, 
inhabiting  shady  and  rocky  woods,  and  delighting  in  a  rich  soil.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  horizontal,  creeping,  sometimes 
several  feet  in  length,  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  more  or  less  twisted,  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour  externally,  of  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic, 
sweetish  taste.  It  has  not  been  analyzed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  False  sarsaparilla  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  thought  to  have  an  alterative  influence,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  root  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  It  is  used  in  domestic  practice,  and,  by 
some  practitioners  in  the  country,  in  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  cutaneous  afl'ec- 
tions,  in  the  same  manner  and  dose  as  genuine  sarsaparilla.  A  strong  decoction 
has  proved  useful  as  a  stimulant  to  old  ulcers. 

The  root  of  Aralia  racemosa,  or  American  spikenard,  though  not  officinal, 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  A.  nudicaulis,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble  in 
medical  properties.  Dr.  Peck  strongly  recommends  the  root  of  Aralia  fiispidaf 
called  in  Massachusetts  dwarf  elder,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy.  lie  uses  it  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  and  finds  it  pleasanter  to  the  taste  and  more  acceptable  to 
the  stomach  than  most  other  medicines  of  the  same  class.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med. 
8ci.,x\iL.ni.)  W. 

ARALIA  SPINOSA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Aralia  Bark. 

The  bark  of  Aralia  spinosa.  U.  S. 

Aralia.  See  AIIALIA  NUDICAULIS. 

Aralia  spinosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1520.  This  is  an  indigenous  arborescent 
shrub,  variously  called  angelica-tree,  loolhache-tree,  and  prickly  ash.  The  last 
Dftme,  however,  .should  be  dropped;  as  it  belongs  properly  to  Xanthoj')/lum 
fraxineum,  and  if  retained  might  lead  to  confusion.  The  stem  is  erect,  simple, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  numerous  prickles,  and  furnished 
near  the  top  with  very  large  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaves,  which  are  also  prickly, 
and  are  composed  of  oval,  pointed,  slightly  serrate  leaflets.  It  terminates  in  an 
ample  panicle,  very  much  branched,  and  bearing  numerous  small  hemispherical 
ombels,  in  each  of  which  are  about  thirty  white  flowers. 

This  species  of  Aralia  is  found  most  abundantly  and  of  the  largest  growth  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  height  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  fe<'t.  It  grows  also  in  the  Western  States,  and  as  far  north  as  New  York. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  North  as  a  curious  or  ornamental 
plart.  It  flouri.shes  in  low,  fertile  woods,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September, 
rhe  bark,  root,  and  berries  are  medicinal;  but  the  first  only  is  directed  by  the 
rhi.'  .'ia. 

'i  as  in  the  shops,  is  nsaally  in  small  quills  or  half  quills,  from  two 

or  three  lines  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thin,  fibrous,  grayish  externally,  and 
armed  with  prickles  or  the  remains  of  them,  yellowish  within,  of  an  odour  some- 
what aromatic,  and  a  bitterish  taste,  which  becomes  slightly  acrid  on  chewing, 
and  leaves  a  lasting  sense  of  pungency  upon  the  tongue.  It  yields  its  virtues  to 
boiling  water 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  Aralia  spinosa  are  those  of  a 
stimulant  diaphoretic.  According  to  Elliot,  an  infusion  of  tiie  recent  bark  of  the 
root  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  remedy  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  South  has  been  employed  in 
syphilis.  Pursh  states  that  a  vinous  or  spirituous  infusion  of  the  berries  is  re- 
markable for  relieving  rheumatic  pains;  and  a  similar  tincture  is  said  to  be  em- 
ployed iu  Virginia  with  advantage  in  violent  colic.  The  pungency  of  this  tincture 
has  also  been  found  useful  iu  relieving  toothache.  The  bark  is  most  conveniently 
administered  in  decoction.  W. 

ARGENTUM.  U.S. 

Silver, 
Off.  Syn.  REFINED  SILVER.  Br.  Appendix, 

Argent,  Fr.;  Silber,  Germ.;  Argento,  ItaL;  Plata,  Span. 

Silver  is  occasionally  found  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  crystallized,  at 
other  times  combined  with  gold,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  mercury ;  but  usually  il 
occurs  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  other  sulphurets,  a« 
those  of  copper,  lead,  and  antimony.    It  is  sometimes  found  as  a  chloride. 

The  most  productive  mines  of  silver  are  found  on  this  continent,  being  those 
of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  the  richest  in  Europe  are  those  of  Norway,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania.  Mines  have  been  opened  and  profitably  worked  in  California  and 
Nevada,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  vast  deposits  of  silver  ores  exist  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  our  country,  extending  northward  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  principal  ore  is  the  sulphuret.  The  mineral  containing  silver, 
which  is  most  disseminated,  is  argentiferous  galena,  which  is  sulphuret  of  lead, 
containing  a  little  sulphuret  of  silver.  Argentiferous  galena  exists  in  several 
localities  in  the  United  States.  A  mine  of  silver  was  opened,  about  the  year  1841, 
in  Davidson  county,  N.  C.  The  ore  is  an  argentiferous  carbonate  of  lead,  yield- 
ing about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  lead,  from  which  from  100  to  400  ounces  of 
silver  are  extracted  per  ton.  (Eckfeldt  and  Du  Bois.  Manual  of  Coins.)  Native 
silver  is  associated,  in  small  quantities,  with  the  native  copper  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region ;  and  a  little  of  it  has  come  into  the  market;  but  in  general  the 
quantity  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  its  collection  profitable.  The  two  metals, 
though  more  or  less  mixed,  are  yet  quite  distinct,  seldom  being  alloyed  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

Extraction,  Silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores  by  two  principal  processes, 
amalgamation  and  cupellation.  At  Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  the  ore,  which  is  prin- 
cipally the  sulphuret,  is  mixed  with  a  tenth  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  sulphur  becomes  acidified,  and  combines  with 
sodium  and  oxygen,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the  chlorine  forms  a 
chloride  with  the  silver.  The  roasted  mass  is  then  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  mercury,  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and 
about  a  seventeenth  of  iron  in  flat  pieces,  and  subjected,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  constant  agitation  in  barrels  turned  by  machinery.  The  chlorine  com- 
bines with  the  iron,  and  remains  in  solution  as  chloride  of  iron  ;  while  the  silver 
forms  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury.  The  amalgam  is  then  subjected  to  press- 
ure in  leathern  bags,  through  the  pores  of  which  the  excess  of  mercury  passes, 
a  solid  amalgam  being  left  behind.  This  is  then  subjected  to  heat  iu  a  distilla- 
tory apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  mercury  is  separated  from  the  silveT, 
which  is  left  in  a  porous  mass.  In  Peru  and  Mexico  the  process  is  similar  to 
that  above  given,  common  salt  and  mercury  being  used ;  but  slaked  lime  and 
sulphuret  of  iron  are  also  employed,  with  an  eflfect  which  is  not  very  obvious. 

When  argentiferous  galenas  are  worked  for  the  silver  they  contain,  they  are 
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first  reduced,  and  the  argentiferous  lead  obtained  is  fused  on  a  large,  oval,  shallow 
vessel  called  a  test,  and  exposed  to  the  blast  of  a  bellows,  whereby  the  lead  is 
oxidized,  half  vitrified,  and  driven  oflf  the  test  in  scales,  in  the  form  of  litharge. 
The  operation  being  continued  on  successive  portions  of  argentiferous  lead,  the 
whole  of  the  lead  is  separated,  and  the  silver,  not  being  oxidizable,  accumulates 
on  the  test  as  a  brilliant  fused  mass,  until  its  amount  is  sufficient  to  be  removed. 
The  time  required  for  the  separation  is  much  abridged  by  the  process  of  Mr. 
Pattioson,  of  Newcastle,  England.  This  consists  in  allowing  the  melted  alloy  to 
cool  slowly,  and  separating  the  crystals  which  first  form,  consisting  mainly  of  lead, 
by  means  of  a  perforated  ladle.  The  residue  is  a  very  fusible  alloy  of  lead  a  do 
silver,  in  which  the  latter  metal  is  in  large  proportion,  and  from  which  it  caa 
be  easily  separated  by  cupellation  or  other  means.  (Brande  and  Taylor.) 

Properties.  Silver  is  a  white  metal,  very  brilliant,  tenacious,  malleable,  and 
ductile.  In  malleability  and  ductility,  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold.  It  is  harder 
than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper.  Its  equivalent  number  is  108,  symbol  Ag,  and 
sp.  gr.  about  104.  It  forms  but  one  well  characterized  oxide,  which  is  a  protox- 
ide. Exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  enters  into  fusion,  and  exhibits  a  brilliant 
appearance.  It  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air,  but  contracts  a  superficial  tarnish  oi 
sulphuret  of  silver  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  entirely  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  If  any  gold  be  present,  it  will  remain 
undissolved  as  a  dark-coloured  powder.  From  the  nitric  solution,  the  whole  oi 
the  silver  may  be  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  sodium,  as  a  white  precipitate  o( 
chloride  of  silver,  characterized  by  being  completely  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  the 
remaining  solution  contain  copper  or  lead,  it  will  be  precipitated  or  discoloured 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Pharm.  Uses.  The  only  officinal  preparations  containing  silver  are  the  oxide, 
nitrate,  and  cyanide.  The  chloride  will  be  noticed  in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

Off.  Prep.  Argeuti  Nitras.  B. 

ARMORACIA.  Br, 
Horse^'odish  Root, 

Cocblearia  Armoracia.   The  fresh  root.  Br. 

Rftifort  sauvagc,  />.;  Meerrettig,  Germ.;  Ilafano  rusticano,  Ttal.;  Rabanorustioano,  Span. 

Cocblearia.  Sex.Syst.  Tetradynamia  Silliculosa. — iVo/.  Ore^.  Brassicacese 
or  Cruci ferae. 

Qcn.  Ch.  Silicula  emarginate,  turgid,  scabrous,  with  gibbous,  obtuse  valves. 
Willd. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  451 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  400, 
t  145.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  sending  up  numerous  very  large 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  round,  smooth,  erect,  branching  stem  rises  two 
or  three  feet  in  height.  The  radical  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  waved,  scalloped 
on  the  edges,  sometimes  pinnatifid,  and  stand  upon  strong  footstalks.  Those  of 
the  stem  are  much  smaller,  without  footstalks,  sometimes  divided  at  the  edges, 
sometimes  al.nost  entire.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  white,  peduncled,  and  form 
thick  terminal  clusters.  The  calyx  has  four  ovate,  deciduous  leaves,  and  the  co- 
rolla an  equal  number  of  obovate  petals,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  inserted 
by  narrow  claws.  The  pod  is  small,  elliptical,  crowned  with  the  persistent  stigma, 
•nd  divided  into  two  cells,  each  containing  from  four  to  six  seeds. 

The  hijrsc-radish  is  a  native  of  western  Europe,  growing  wild  on  the  sides  of 
ditches,  and  in  other  moist  situations.  It  is  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes  in 
most  civilized  countries,  and  is  said  to  have  become  naturalized  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.    Its  flowers  appear  in  June. 

The  root,  which  h  ofBciaal  io  its  fresh  state,  is  long,  conical  at  top,  then  nearly 
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cylindrical  for  some  inches,  at  last  tapering,  whitish  externally,  very  white  within, 
fleshy,  of  a  strong  pungent  odour  when  scraped  or  bruised,  and  of  a  hot,  biting, 
Bomewnat  sweetish  and  sometimes  bitterish  taste.  Its  virtues  are  imparted  to 
water  and  alcohol.  They  depend  upon  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  dissipated  by  dry- 
ing; the  root  becoming  at  first  sweetish,  and  ultimately  insipid  and  quite  inert 
Its  acrimony  is  also  destroyed  by  boiling.  The  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion with  water.  It  is  colourless  or  pale-yellow,  heavier  than  water,  very  volatile, 
excessively  pungent,  acrid,  and  corrosive,  exciting  inflammation  and  e^en  vesi- 
cation when  applied  to  the  skin.  Hubatka  considers  it  as  identical  with  the  vola- 
tile oil  of  mustard.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  3e  se7\,  v.  42.)  According  to  Gutret, 
only  6  parts  of  it  are  obtained  from  10,000  of  the  root.  Besides  this  principle, 
the  fresh  root  contains,  according  to  the  same  chemist,  a  bitter  resin  in  minute 
quantity,  sugar,  extractive,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  acetic  acid,  acetate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime,  water,  and  lignin.  From  observations  made  by  F.  L.  Wiuckler,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  myronic  acid  exists  in  the  root  combined  with  potassa,  and 
that  it  is  from  the  reaction  between  this  acid,  myrosine,  also  existing  in  the  root, 
and  water,  that  the  volatile  oil  is  produced,  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  of  mustard 
from  mustard  seed.  (See  Sinapis.)  Horse-radish,  when  distilled  with  alcohol, 
yields  none  of  the  oil.  {Journ.  fUr  Prakt.  Fharm.,  xviii.  89.)  The  root  may  bo 
kept  for  some  time  without  material  injury,  if  buried  in  sand  in  a  cool  place. 

It  is  said  that  if,  to  the  powder  of  the  dried  root,  which  has  become  appa- 
rently inert,  the  emulsion  of  white  mustard  seed  containing  myrosine  be  added, 
it  reacquires  its  original  irritant  properties;  so  that  it  is  the  myrosine  and  not 
the  myronate  of  potassa  which  is  injured  by  drying.  Hence,  the  powdered  root 
may  be  added  with  advantage  to  mustard  in  preparing  cataplasms,  pediluvia, 
&c.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Ghim.,  xxvii.  268.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Horse-radish  is  highly  stimulant,  exciting  the 
stomach  when  swallowed,  and  promoting  the  secretions,  especially  that  of  urine. 
Externally  it  is  rubefacient.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  condiment  to  promote  appetite 
and  invigorate  digestion ;  but  it  is  also  occasionally  employed  as  a  medicine, 
particularly  in  dropsy  attended  with  enfeebled  digestion  and  general  debility. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  recommended  in  palsy  and  chronic  rheumatism,  both  as 
an  internal  and  external  remedy;  and  in  scorbutic  affections  is  highly  esteemed. 
Cullen  found  advantage,  in  cases  of  hoarseness,  from  the  use  of  a  syrup  pre- 
pared from  an  infusion  of  horse-radish  and  sugar,  and  slowly  swallowed  in  the 
quantity  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls,  repeated  as  occasion  demanded.  The  root 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  more,  either  grated,  or  cut  into 
small  pieces. 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Armoraciae  Compositus,  Br.  W. 

ARNICA.  U.S., Br. 

Arnica. 

The  flowers  of  Arnica  montana.  U.  S.    The  root,  dried.  Br. 
Leopard's-bane,  U.S.  1850;  Arnique, />.;  Berg  Wolverly,  Gemeines  ilchtes  Fallkraut, 
Germ,;  Arnica  montana,  ItaL,  Span. 

Arnica.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Composita3-Senecio- 
nideae.  De  Cand.    Asteracese.  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  equal  leaflets,  in  a  double  row.  Seed-down  hairy,  sessile. 
Seeds  both  of  the  disk  and  ray  furnished  with  seed-down.  Receptacle  hairy.  Hayne. 

Arnica  montana.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2106;  Woodv.  Med.  BoL  p.  41,  t.  17. 
This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  woody,  brownisli,  horizontal  root, 
from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  lines  thick,  ending  abruptly,  and 
Bending  forth  numerous  slender  fibres  of  the  same  colour.   The  stem  is  about  » 
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foot  high,  cylindrical,  striated,  hairy,  and  terminating  in  one,  two.  or  three  pe- 
duncles, each  bearing  a  flower.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  enure,  ciliated, 
and  obtuse;  those  of  the  stem,  which  usually  consist  of  two  opposite  pairs,  are 
lance-shaped.  Both  are  of  a  bright-green  colour,  and  somewhat  pubescent  on 
tlieir  up})er  surface.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  orange-yellow 
colour.  The  calyx  is  greenish,  imbricated,  with  lanceolate  scales.  The  ray  con- 
sists of  about  fourteen  ligulate  florets,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  striated,  three- 
toothed,  and  hairy  at  the  base ;  the  disk,  of  tubular  florets,  with  a  five-lobed  margin. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
is  found,  according  to  Nuttall,  in  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent,  west  of 
the  Mis.^issippi.  It  has  been  introduced  into  England,  and  might  no  doubt  be 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Its  transference  from  the  secondary  to  the  primary 
catalogue,  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  indicates  that  it  is 
more  used  in  this  country  than  formerly.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  root  are  em- 
ployed; but  the  flowers  are  usually  preferred. 

Properties.  The  whole  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour, 
which  is  apt  to  excite  sneezing,  and  is  diminished  by  desiccation.  The  taste  is 
acrid,  bitterish,  and  durable.  Water  extracts  its  virtues.  Chevallier  and  Las- 
saigne  discovered,  in  the  flowers,  gallic  acid,  gum,  albumen,  yellow  colouring 
matter,  an  odorous  resin,  and  a  bitter  principle  which  they  considered  identical 
with  cytisin,  discovered  by  them  in  the  seeds  of  the  laburnum-tree  {Cytiaus  La- 
burnum), which  are  possessed  of  poisonous  properties.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  Nov.  1856,  p.  446.)  Cytisin  is  yellow,  of  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste, 
deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  but  with  difficulty  in 
strong  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  In  the  dose  of  five  grains  it  is  powerfully 
emetic  and  cathartic;  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  also  contain  a  small  proportion  of  a  blue  volatile  oil.  Pfaflf 
obtained  from  the  root  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  extractive,  gum,  and  lignin. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bastick,  of  London,  has  separated  an  organic  alkali  from  the  flowers, 
and  names  it  arnicina.  It  is  solid,  slightly  bitter,  but  not  acrid,  of  the  odour  of 
castor,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etli^r. 
(Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  x.  389.)*  The  alkali,  however,  appears  to  hare 
been  previously  obtained  by  M.  Lebourdais  by  the  charcoal  process.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  p.  243.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Leopard*8-bane  is  a  stimulant,  directed  with 
peculiar  energy  to  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system,  as  manifested  by  the  re- 
sulting lieadache,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  limbs,  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 
It  acts  also  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  often  producing  an  emetic 
and  cathartic  effect,  and  is  said  by  Bergius  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  poison  in  overdoses,  causing  burning 
in  the  stomach,  violent  abdominal  pains,  intense  headache,  and  great  nervous 
disturbance.  A  case  of  tetanic  spasm  of  one  side,  and  ultimate  death  under  its 
use,  is  on  record ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  arnica  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  fatal  issue.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  1854,  p.  46.)  It  is  much  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  prescribe  the  flowers  and  root  with  advantage  in  amaurosis,  paralysis, 
and  other  nervous  affections.    It  is  said  to  prove  serviceable  in  that  disordered 

♦  Mr.  Bftstick  obtained  the  alknloid  by  the  following  process.    The  flowers  were  mM«- 

rftfo-l  %vith  alcohol  aoidulated  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  tincluro  was  filtored,  an. I  t  .'  ] 
w  th  liiiH'  until  it  evinced  an  alkaline  rciiction;  the  liquid  waa  then  tillered,  and  tii. 

lr>-  itr(l  with  Bulphnric  ncil  in  sli'.'hi  ix.-.-vx-  ih..  ■i.-id  v.ilnt  i,,ri  wis  tillered  and  oonci;; ..  » 

by  .•  i;  oration;  to  f  wan  evjiponitiNi  \inlil  all 

th."  ;ii.  .liol  was  dri\  .,1  liquor  was  saturated 

with  carbonate  of  pula-  Aiiii  a  consnicruble  excess  of 

carbonate  of  potassa;  tii  .Hucceiiwive  portions  of  ether 

until  this  flu'd  ceased  to  ai!*.s,.iv.«  a  ,1  the  eiUercul  solution  obtained  was  left  to 

spontaneous  OTapormtion.   Arnicina  i 
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condition  which  succeeds  concussion  of  the  brain  from  falls,  blows,  Ac;  and  from 
this  circumstance  has  received  the  title  of  panacea  lapsoruyn.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  old,  intermittent  fever  and  its  sequeljB, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  nephritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  passive  hemorrhages,  dropsy, 
chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  and  various  other  complaints,  in  most  of  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  empirically  prescribed.  It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  diseases  attended  with 
a  debilitated  or  typhoid  state  of  the  system.  Dr.  T.  C.  Miller  has  found  it  a  very 
valuable  remedy  in  enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  {Penins.  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  1859, 
p.  382.)  The  powdered  flowers  and  leaves  are  employed  as  a  sternutatory;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  the  Vosges  are  said  to  substitute  them  for  tobacco. 
They  are  best  given  in  substance  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from 
five  to  twenty  grains  frequently  repeated.  The  infusion  may  be  prepared  by 
digesting  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluid- 
ounce  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  should  always  be  strained 
through  linen,  in  order  to  separate  the  fine  fibres,  which  might  otherwise  irritate 
the  throat.  The  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  are  said  to  be  best  counteracted 
by  the  free  use  of  vinegar  or  other  dilute  vegetable  acid ;  but  the  stomach  should 
be  first  thoroughly  emptied. 

A  tincture  prepared  from  the  flowers  has  come  into  use  in  this  country  as  a 
domestic  remedy  in  sprains,  bruises,  &c.,  and  is  now  among  the  U.  S.  officinals. 
It  is  employed  externally. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Flowers.  Extractum  Arnicas  Alcoholicum,  U.S.;  Tinctura 
Arnicae,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Boot.  Tinctura  Amicoe,  Br.  W. 

ARSENICUM.  U.S. 
Arsenic. 

Arsenic,  Fr.;  Arsenik,  Germ.;  Arsenico,  Ital.,  Span. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  of  1850, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  to  form  the  iodide  of  arsenic,  and  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  two  new  oflBcinals  of  those  works.  It  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  compilers  of  the  British.    The  Dublin  College  gave  the  following  formula. 

"Take  of  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic  of  Commerce  two  drachms  [Dab.  weight']. 
Place  the  Oxide  at  the  sealed  end  of  a  hard  German  glass  tube,  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  long,  and,  having  covered  it  with  about 
eight  inches  of  dry  and  coarsely  pulverized  charcoal,  and  raised  the  portion  of 
the  tube  containing  the  charcoal  to  a  red  heat,  let  a  few  ignited  coals  be  placed 
beneath  the  Oxide,  so  as  to  effect  its  slow  sublimation.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  metallic  arsenic  will  be  found  attached  to  the  interior  of  the 
tube  at  its  distant  or  cool  extremity. 

*•  In  conducting  this  process,  the  furnace  used  in  the  performance  of  an  organic 
analysis  should  be  employed,  and  the  fuel  should  be  ignited  charcoal.  It  will  be 
proper  also  to  connect  the  open  extremity  of  the  tube  with  a  flue,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  possible  escape  into  the  apartment  of  arsenical  vapours;  and, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  it  from  being  plugged  by  the  metal,  to  introduce  occa- 
sionally into  it,  as  the  sublimation  proceeds,  an  iron  wire  through  a  cork,  fixed 
(but  not  air-tight)  in  its  open  extremity." 

In  the  above  process,  the  white  oxide  (arsenious  acid)  is  reduced  by  the  agency 
of  ignited  charcoal,  which  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  revives  the  metal. 
On  the  large  scale,  metallic  arsenic  is  generally  obtained  by  heating  arsenical 
pyrites  (FeA8,FeSj)  in  earthen  tubes;  when  the  metal  sublimes,  and  two  eqs 
of  protosulphuret  of  iron  are  left. 
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Properties.  Arsenic  is  a  brittle,  crystalline  metal,  of  a  steel-gray  colonr,  and 
possessing  much  brilliancy  when  recently  broken  or  sublimed.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  its  surface  becomes  dull  and  bhvckish.  Its  texture  is  granular,  and  sometimes 
a  little  scaly.  Rubbed  on  the  hands,  it  communicates  a  peculiar  odour;  but  it 
is  devoid  of  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  5-8.  When  heated  to  about  356°,  it  sub- 
limes without  fusing,  giving  rise  to  white  vapours  having  a  garlicky  odour.  Its 
equivalent  number  is  75.  It  forms  two  combinations  with  oxygen,  both  having 
acid  properties,  called  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  and  three  with  sulphur,  namely, 
bisulphuret  of  arsenic  or  realgar;  tersulphuret  or  orpiment,  corresponding  in  com- 
position with  arsenious  acid ;  and  quintosulphuret,  corresponding  with  arsenic 
acid.  (See  Acidum  Arseniosum ;  also  realgar  and  orpimpnl  in  the  third  part 
of  this  work.)  Arsenic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts 
of  nitric  and  one  of  muriatic  acid  off  four  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  until  the 
whole  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup.  The  liquid  is  then  poured 
into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat.  Suddenly  the  arsenic 
acid,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  concretes  into  an  opaque  white  mass,  which  should 
be  transferred,  while  warm,  to  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Arsenic  acid  is  white,  solid, 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  six  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling  water.  It  forms 
several  hydrates,  corresponding  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  which  it  bears 
a  close  analogy.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  arseniate 
of  silver.  As  a  poison  it  is  even  more  virulent  than  arsenious  acid.  It  consists 
of  one  eq.  of  arsenic  and  five  of  oxygen  (AsOj). 

Arsenic  is  much  diffused.  Besides  being  present  in  a  great  many  minerals,  it 
has  been  detected,  in  minute  proportion,  in  the  earth  of  graveyards  by  Orfila ;  in 
certain  soils  and  mineral  waters  by  M.  W^alchner;  in  the  ashes  of  various  planti 
by  M.  Stein;  and  in  various  kinds  of  mineral  coal,  as  also  in  the  incrustation 
formed  in  the  boiler  of  a  sea-going  steamer,  by  M.  Daubrce. 

Arsenic  is  officinal : — 

I.  In  the  metallic  state. 

Arsenicum,  U.  S.  —  Arsenic. 
II.  Combined  with  oxygen. 

Acidum  Arseniosum,  U.  S.,  Br.  — Arsenious  Acid, 

III.  Combined  with  iodine. 

Arsenici  lodidum,  U.  S.  —  Iodide  of  Arsenic. 

IV.  Combined  with  iodine  and  mercury. 

Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  U.  S.  —  Solution  of  Iodide  of 
Arsenic  and  Mercury.  Donovan'' s  Solution. 
V.  In  saline  combination. 

Liquor  Potassse  Arsenitis,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Br.  —  Solution 
of  Arsenite  of  Fotassa.  Arsenical  Solution.  Fowler^s  Solution. 

B. 

ARUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Indian  Turnip. 

The  cormns  of  Arum  tripbjllum.  U.  S. 

Arum.  Sex.  Syst.  Moncpcia  Polyandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Arnccie. 

Oen.  Ch.  Spathc  one-leafed,  cowled.  Spadix  naked  above,  female  below, 
•damineous  in  the  middle.   Willd. 

The  root  or  cormus  of  Arum  maculatum  is  occasionally  used  as  a  medicine  in 
Europe,  and  formerly  held  a  place  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Its  properties 
80  ('los(dy  resemble  those  of  our  A.  triphyllum,  that  the  substitution  of  the  latter 
In  our  Pharmacopoeia  was  obviously  proper,  independently  of  the  conaideratioD 
that  the  root  is  efficient  only  in  tlic  recent  state.  Its  constituents,  according  to 
J.  B.  Enz,  are  a  neater  acrid  volatile  principle  soluble  in  ether,  starch,  gum, 
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inucilag:e,  sngar,  lignin,  albumen,  saponin,  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
the  fresh  cormus  containing  584  per  cent,  of  water,  5-2  of  lignin,  and  27  2  of 
Btarch.  (See^rn.  Journ.  of  Fkarm.,  xxxi.  352.)  In  overdoses  it  is  capable  of 
producing  fatal  effects,  through  the  violent  inflammation  caused  by  it  in  the  mouth, 
fauces,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  A  fatal  case,  occurring  in  a  child  three  years 
old,  is  recorded  in  the  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  {k.  D.  1802,  p.  IG),  in  which, 
besides  the  effects  mentioned,  profound  torpor  occurred  at  the  end  of  three  hours, 
followed  by  intense  febrile  reaction,  and  subsequent  prostration.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  acrid  volatile  principle  to  which  these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  root 
of  A.esciilentum,  which  abounds  in  starch,  is  much  used  by  the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  an  article  of  food,  having  beeo 
previously  deprived  of  its  acrimony  by  heat. 

Arum  tnphi/Ilum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  480;  Bigelow,  ^m.  3Ied,  Bot.  i.  52. 
The  dragon-root,  Indian  turnip,  or  wake-robin,  as  this  plant  is  variously  called, 
has  a  perennial  root  or  cormus,  which,  early  in  spring,  sends  up  a  large,  ovate, 
acuminate,  variously  coloured  spathe,  convoluted  at  bottom,  flattened  and  bent 
over  at  top  like  a  hood,  and  supported  by  an  erect,  round,  green  or  purplish 
scape.  Within  the  spathe  is  a  club-«ha.ped  spadix,  green,  purple,  black,  or  varie- 
gated, rounded  at  the  end,  and  contracted  near  the  base,  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  stamens  or  germs  in  the  dioecious  plants,  and  by  both  in  the  monoecious, 
the  female  organs  being  below  the  male.  The  spathe  and  upper  portions  of  the 
spadix  gradually  decay,  while  the  germs  are  converted  into  a  compact  bunch  of 
shining,  scarlet  berries.  The  leaves,  usually  one  or  two  in  number,  and  upon  long 
sheathing  footstalks,  are  composed  of  three  ovate  acuminate  leaflets,  paler  on 
their  under  than  their  upper  surface,  and  becoming  glaucous  as  the  plant  ad- 
vances. There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
the  spathe,  which  in  one  is  green,  in  another  dark-purple,  and  in  a  third  white. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  North  and  South  America,  and  is  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  growing  in  damp  woods,  in  swamps,  along  ditches,  and  in 
other  moist  shady  places.  All  parts  of  it  are  highly  acrid,  but  the  root  only  is 
officinal. 

This  is  roundish,  flattened,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  brown, 
loose,  wrinkled  epidermis,  and  internally  white,  fleshy,  and  solid.  In  the  recent 
state,  it  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  violently  acrid,  producing,  when  chewed, 
an  insupportable  burning  and  biting  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which 
continues  for  a  long  time,  and  leaves  an  unpleasant  soreness  behind.  According 
to  Dr.  Bigelow,  its  action  does  not  readily  extend  through  the  cuticle,  as  the 
bruised  root  may  lie  upon  the  skin  till  it  becomes  dry,  without  producing  pain 
or  redness.  The  acrid  principle  is  extremely  volatile,  and  is  entirely  driven  olf 
by  heat.  It  is  not  imparted  to  water,  alcohol,  or  olive  oil,  but  is  probably  solu- 
ble in  ether,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  experiments  of  Enz,  before  referred 
to,  on  A.  maculatum.  The  root  loses  nearly  all  its  acrimony  by  drying,  and  la 
a  short  time  becomes  quite  inert.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Jones,  besides  the 
acrid  principle,  and  from  10  to  17  per  cent,  of  starch,  to  contain  albumen,  gum, 
sugar,  extractive,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa  and  lime.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
XV.  83.)  The  starch  may  be  obtained  from  it  as  white  and  delicate  as  from  the 
potato.  In  Europe,  the  dried  root  of  A.  maculatum  is  said  sometimes  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  country  people,  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  bread ; 
and  an  amylaceous  substance  is  prepared  from  it,  in  small  quantities,  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  called  Portland  arrow-root,  or 
Portland  sago.  The  Indian  turnip  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  year,  if  buried 
in  sand. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Arum  in  its  recent  state  is  a  powerful  local 
irritant,  possessing  the  property  of  stimulating  the  Secretions,  particularly  those 
of  the  skin  and  lungs.    It  has  been  advantageously  given  in  asthma,  pertussis, 
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chronic  catarrh,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  various  affections  connected  with  a 
cachectic  state  of  the  system.  As  immediately  taken  from  the  ground,  it  is  too 
acrid  for  use.  The  recently  dried  root,  which  retains  a  portion  of  the  acrimony, 
but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  convenient  administration,  is  usually  preferred. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  mixed  with  gum  arable,  sugar,  and 
water^  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  to  half  a  drachm  or  more.  The  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey  or  syrup,  and  plficed  in  small  quantities  upon  the  tongue,  so  as  to  be 
gradually  diffused  over  the  mouth  and  throat,  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in 
the  aphthous  sore-mouth  of  children.  W. 

ASARUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Wild  Ginger.    Canada  Snalceroot. 

The  root  of  Asarum  Canadense.  U.  S. 

AsARUM.  Sex.  Syst.   Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Aristolochiaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  three  or  four  cleft,  sitting  on  the  germen.  Corolla  none. 
Capsule  coriaceous,  crowned.  Willd. 

Asarum  Canadense.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  838 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  149 ; 
Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  85.  This  species  of  Asarum  very  closely  resembles  A.  Euro- 
pseum  or  asarabacca,  in  appearance  and  botanical  character.  It  has  a  long, 
creeping,  jointed,  fleshy,  yellowish  root  or  rhizoma,  furnished  with  radicles  of 
a  similar  colour.  The  stem  is  very  short,  dividing,  before  it  emerges  from  the 
ground,  into  two  long  round  hairy  leafstalks,  each  of  which  bears  a  broad  kid- 
ney-shaped leaf,  pubescent  on  both  surfaces,  of  a  rich  shining  light-green  above, 
veined  and  pale  or  bluish  beneath.  A  single  flower  stands  in  the  fork  of  the 
stem,  upon  a  hairy  pendulous  peduncle.  The  flower  is  often  concealed  by  the 
loose  soil  or  decayed  vegetable  matter;  so  that  the  leaves  with  their  petioles 
are  the  only  parts  that  appear.  There  is  no  corolla.  The  calyx  is  very  woolly, 
and  divided  into  three  broad  concave  acuminate  segments,  with  the  ends  reflexed, 
of  a  deep  brownish-purple  colour  on  the  inside,  and  of  a  dull-purple  inclining 
to  greenish  externally.  The  fllaments,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  un- 
equal length,  stand  upon  the  germ,  and  rise  with  a  slender  point  above  the 
anthers  attached  to  them.  Near  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  three  filanientons 
bodies,  which  maybe  considered  as  nectaries.  The  pistil  consists  of  a  somewhat 
hexagonal  germ,  and  a  conical  grooved  style,  surmounted  by  six  revolute  stigmas. 
The  capsule  is  six-celled,  coriaceous,  and  crowned  with  the  adhering  calyx. 

Canada  snakeroot,  or  ivild  ginger,  is  nn  indigenous  plant,  inhabiting  woods 
and  shady  places  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  Its  flowering  period  is  from 
April  to  July.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  grateful  aromatic  odonr,  which  is 
most  powerful  in  the  root.  This  is  the  officinal  portion. 

As  we  have  seen  it  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  long,  more  or  less  contorted  pieces, 
of  a  thickness  from  that  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  goose-quill,  brownish  and  wrinkled 
externally,  whitish  within,  hard  and  brittle,  and  frequently  furnished  with  short 
fibres.  Its  taste  is  agreeably  aromatic  and  slightly  bitter,  said  to  be  intcrmediato 
between  that  of  ginger  and  serpentaria,  but  in  our  opinion  bearing  a  closer 
resemblance  to  that  of  cardamom.  The  taste  of  the  petioles,  which  usually  ac- 
company the  root,  is  more  bitter  and  less  aromatic. 

Among  its  constitnenU,  according  to  Dr.  Higelow,  are  a  light-colonrcd.  pun- 
gent, and  fragrant  volatile  oil,  a  reddish  bitter  resinous  matter,  starch,  and  gum ; 
in  addition  to  which  Mr.  Kushton  found  fatty  matter,  chlorophyll,  and  salts  of 
pota.s8a,  lime,  and  iron.  Mr.  Procter  found  the  resin  to  be  acrid  as  well  as  bitter, 
and  without  aromatic  properties.  The  root  imparts  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and 
less  perfectly  to  water. 
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Medical  PropeHies  and  Uses.  Canada  snakeroot  is  an  aromatic  stimulant 
tonic,  with  diaphoretic  properties,  applicable  to  similar  cases  with  serpentaria, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  effects.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  by  the  country 
people  as  n  substitute  for  ginger.  Dr.  J.  R.  Black,  of  Indiana,  has  found  it  to  pos- 
sess diuretic  properties,  and  has  used  it  with  extraordinary  success  in  two  cases 
of  dropsy  connected  with  albuminous  urine.  (N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  xxxii.  289.)* 
From  the  close  botanical  analogy  of  the  plant  with  the  European  Asarum,  it 
might  be  supposed,  like  that,  to  possess  emetic  and  cathartic  properties;  but 
such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  at  least  with  the  dried  root.  It  would  form 
an  elegant  adjuvant  to  tonic  infusions  and  decoctions.  It  may  be  given  in  powder 
or  tincture.    The  dose  in  substance  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  W. 

ASCLEPIAS.  U.S.Scoondary, 
Butterfly-weed, 

The  root  of  Asclepias  tuberosa.  U.  S. 

Syn.  Asclepias  Tuberosa.  U.  ^.  1850. 

Asclepias.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  ^a<.  Or^f.  AsclepiadaceiB. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  small,  five-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  five-parted,  mostly  re- 
flexed.  Staminal  crown  (or  nectary)  simple,  five-leaved ;  leaflets  opposite  the 
anthers,  with  a  subulate  averted  process  at  the  base.  Sligmas  with  the  five 
angles  (corpuscles)  opening  by  longitudinal  chinks.  Pollinia  five  distinct  pairs. 
Torrey. 

Several  species  of  Asclepias,  besides  A.  tuberosa,  have  been  employed  me- 
dicinally; and  two  of  these,  A.  Syriaca  and  A.  incarnata,  were  recognised  in 
the  Secondary  Catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  from  which,  however,  they 
were  discharged,  perhaps  not  altogether  judiciously,  at  the  late  revision  of  that 
work.    They  will  be  noticed  particularly  in  the  third  part  of  the  Dispensatory. 

Asclepias  tuberosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1273;  Bigelow,  ^wi.  3Ied.  Bot.  ii.  69; 
Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  239.  The  root  of  the  butterfly-weed  or  pleurisy-root  is 
perennial,  and  gives  origin  to  numerous  stems,  which  are  erect,  ascending,  or  pro- 
cumbent, round,  hairy,  of  a  green  or  reddish  colour,  branching  at  the  top,  and 
about  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  oblong-lanceolate,  very 
hairy,  of  a  rich,  deep-green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  and 
supported  usually  on  short  footstalks.  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  in  shape 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  plant.  In  the  variety  with  decumbent  stems,  they 
are  almost  linear,  and  in  another  variety  cordate.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beauti- 
ful reddish-orange  colour,  and  disposed  in  terminal  or  lateral  corymbose  umbels. 
The  fruit  is  an  erect  lanceolate  follicle,  with  flat  ovate  seeds  connected  to  a 
longitudinal  receptacle  by  long  silky  hairs. 

This  plant  differs  from  other  species  of  Asclepias  in  not  emitting  a  milky  juice 
when  wounded.  It  is  indigenous,  growing  throughout  the  United  States  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  as  far  west  as  Texas,  and,  when  in  full  bloom,  in 
June  and  July,  having  a  splendid  appearance.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  South- 
ern States.    The  root  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine. 

This  is  large,  irregularly  tuberous,  branching,  often  somewhat  fusiform,  fleshy, 
externally  brown,  internally  white  and  striated,  and,  in  the  recent  state,  of  a 
sub-acrid,  nauseous  taste.  When  dried  it  is  easily  pulverized ;  and  its  taste  is  bit- 
ter, but  not  otherwise  unpleasant.  Mr.  E.  Rhoads  has  discovered  in  it  a  pecu- 
liar principle,  which  he  obtained  by  treating  the  cold  infusion  with  tannic  acid, 
mixing  the  precipitate,  previously  washed  and  expressed,  with  litharge,  drying 

*  Dr.  Black  used  the  root  in  the  form  of  decoction,  boiling  four  ounces  in  two  pints  of 
water  for  thirty  minutes,  and  giving  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours  till  its  effects 
were  produced. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition.  -J 
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the  mixture  and  exhansting  it  with  hot  alcohol,  and  finally  decolorizing  and  eva- 
porating the  alcoholic  liquor.  The  product  was  a  yellowish-white  powder,  having 
the  taste  of  the  root,  soluble  in  ether,  and  much  less  readily  so  in  water,  from 
which  it  was  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  Mr  Rhoads  also  found  evidence  of 
the  existence  in  the  root  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  albumen,  pectin,  gum,  starch, 
a  resin  soluble  and  another  insoluble  in  ether,  fixed  oil,  a  volatile  odorous  fatty 
matter,  and  ?arious  salts,  besides  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  lignin.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Fharm.,  xxxiii.  492.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  Asclepias  tuberosa  is  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant,  without  being  stimulant.  In  large  doses  it  is  often  also  cathar- 
tic. Dr.  Pawling,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  found  it  always,  when  freely  given,  ro 
diminish  the  volume  and  activity  of  the  pulse,  while  it  produced  copious  dia- 
phoresis (Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxxiii.  49fi);  and  Dr.  Goodrake,  of  Clinton, 
Illinois,  considers  it,  from  his  experience,  slightly  sedative  and  astringent.  (  Trans, 
of  Illinois  State  Med.  Soc,  A.  D.  1857.)  In  the  Southern  States  it  has  long 
been  employed  by  regular  practitioners  in  catarrh,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  consump- 
tion, and  other  pectoral  affections;  and  appears  to  be  decidedly  useful,  if  ap- 
plied in  the  early  stage,  or,  after  sufiBcient  depletion,  when  the  complaint  is  already 
formed.  Its  popular  name  of  pie uri.^y -root  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  as  a  remedy  in  that  disease.  It  has  also  been  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Lockwood  speaks  highly  of  its 
eflBcacy  in  promoting  the  eruption  in  exanthematous  fevers.  (Buffalo  Med. 
Journ.,  March,  1848.)  Much  testimony  might  be  advanced  in  proof  of  its  possess- 
ing very  considerable  diaphoretic  powers.  It  is  said  also  to  be  gently  tonic,  and  ha« 
been  popularly  employed  in  pains  of  the  stomach  from  flatulence  and  indigestion. 

From  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  of  the  root  in  powder  may  be  given  several 
times  a  day ;  but  as  a  diaphoretic  it  is  best  administered  in  decoction  or  infu- 
sion, made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  teacapful  every  two  or  three  hours  till  it  operates.*  W. 

ASSAFGETIDA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Assa/etida. 

The  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  Narthex  Assafoetida,  U.  S.  A  gum-resin 
obtained  by  incision  from  the  living  root.  Br. 

.A'^safoctida  fr.:  Stinkaannt,  Teufelsdreck,  Germ.;  Assafetida,  Ttal.;  Asafetida,  Span.; 
Un:rooxeh,  Persian.;  Ililtect,  yl/-o6. 

N.\RTiiEX.  Sex.  Sijsi.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Apiaceae  or  Umbel- 
lifer  ae. 

(Jen.  Ch.  Umbels  compound.  Involucres  none.  Calyx  obsolete.  Fruit  thin, 
compressed  at  the  back,  with  a  dilated  border.  Midges  three  only,  dorsal.  Vittm 
one  to  each  dorsal  furrow,  and  two  to  the  laterals.  Albumen  thin,  flat.  Lindley. 

Narthex  Axm/oetida.  Falconer,  Boyle's  Mat.  Med.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  407. — Ferula 
Assafoetida.  VVilld.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1413 ;  Koempfer,  Amoenitat.  Exotic.  535,  t.  536. 
This  plant  was  first  described  by  Kcempfer,  who  wrote  from  actual  observation. 
By  him  and  others  after  him  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Ferula; 

•  ^"  ' .UeUpiat  Mr.  E.  Rhoads  prepares  a  ^uuf  rx^rarf  by  moiHlening  sixteett 
ouii  rod  root  with  four  fluidounces  of  a  mcnBtruum  consisting  of  three  pints 
of  a- '•  •••  •  '»  )  'it  and  a  hn)«  •  .........  ; i-;-^  fh©  mixture  into  a  conical  glass  perco- 
lator, pouring  on  it  the  ninain  rosorring  the  twelve  fluidounces  whiok 
first  pass,  evaporating  the  rcfi  i  -luor  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  four 
fluidounces,  mixing  this  with  the  reserved  liquor,  and  filtering  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours.  This  preparation  was  found  efi^eotive  by  I)r.  Pawling,  tn  the  dose  of  a  fluidraohaa 
•very  four  hours.— JVb<«  to  tk«  t»t{flh  "  ' 
10 
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but  Di  Falconer,  fro<n  a  careful  examination  of  the  plant  in  its  native  site,  as 
well  as  of  specimens  cultivated  in  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  a  distinct  genus,  which  he  denominated  Nar- 
thex,  and  which  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  root  is  perennial,  fleshy,  ta- 
pering, simple  or  divided,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  about  three  inches  thick  at 
top,  where  it  is  invested  above  the  soil  with  numerous  small  fibres,  dark-gray 
and  transversely  corrugated  on  the  outside,  internally  white,  and  abounding  in 
an  excessively  fetid,  opaque,  milkj  juice.  The  leaves,  which  spring  from  the 
root,  are  numerous,  large  and  spreading,  nearly  two  feet  long,  light-green  above, 
paler  beneath,  and  of  a  leathery  texture.  They  are  three-parted,  with  bipinna- 
tifid  segments,  and  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire  or  variously  sinuate,  decur- 
rent  lobes,  forming  a  narrow  winged  channel  on  the  divisions  of  the  petiole. 
From  the  midst  of  the  leaves  rises  a  luxuriant,  herbaceous  stem,  from  six  to  nine 
feet  high,  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  simple,  erect,  round,  smooth, 
striated,  solid,  and  terminating  in  a  large  head  of  compound  umbels,  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  rays,  each  surmounted  by  a  roundish  partial  umbel.  The  flowers 
are  •  pale-yellow,  and  the  fruit  oval,  thin,  flat,  foliaceous,  and  reddish-brown. 
The  plant  is  said  to  differ,  both  in  its  leaves  and  product,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Aff'ghanistan,  and  other  neighbouring  regions;  and 
flourishes  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  provinces  of  Laar  and  Chorassan,  where 
its  juice  is  collected.  Burns,  in  his  travels  into  Bokhara,  states  that  the  young 
plant  is  eaten  with  relish  by  the  people,  and  that  sheep  crop  it  greedily.  Some 
have  erroneously  supposed  that  certain  species  of  Ferula  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  assafetida  of  commerce ;  and  F.  Persica  was  admitted  among  its 
probable  sources  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  This 
plant  grows  also  in  Persia,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  the  drug.* 

The  oldest  plants  are  most  productive,  and  those  under  four  years  old  are 
not  considered  worth  cutting.  At  the  season  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fade,  the 
earth  is  removed  from  about  the  top  of  the  root,  and  the  leaves  and  stem,  being 
twisted  off  near  their  base,  are  thrown  with  other  vegetable  matters  over  the 
root,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  sun.  After  some  time  the  summit  of  the  root 
is  cut  off  transversely,  and,  the  juice  which  exudes  having  been  scraped  off, 
another  thin  slice  is  removed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  surface  for  exudation. 
This  process  is  repeated  at  intervals  till  the  root  ceases  to  afford  juice,  and  per- 
ishes. During  the  whole  period  of  collection,  which  occupies  nearly  six  weeks, 
the  solar  heat  is  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  The  juice  collected  from  numer- 
ous plants  is  put  together,  and  allowed  to  harden  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  be  sent  to  India,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine. 

Assafetida  is  brought  to  this  country  either  from  India,  whither  it  is  conveyed 
from  Bushire,  and  down  the  Indus,  or  by  the  route  of  Great  Britain.  It  some- 
times comes  in  mats,  bnt  more  frequently  in  cases,  the  former  containing  eighty 
or  ninety,  the  latter  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  sometimes 
also  imported  in  casks. 

Properties.  As  found  in  the  shops,  assafetida  is  in  irregular  masses,  softish 

♦  On  a  visit  by  the  author  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  in  September,  1860,  in 
company  with  Drs.  Christison  and  Balfour,  the  latter  the  Superintendent  of  the  garden,  an 
assafetida  plant  was  shown  to  liim,  of  which  the  herbaceous  part  had  died  down,  and  the 
root  only  remained.  The  author  had  seen  the  same  plant  in  1848;  but  it  was  then  very 
young,  and  had  not  yet  flowered;  nor  did  it  reach  perfection  until  14  years  old,  when  for 
the  first  time  it  flowered  and  bore  fruit.  The  seeds  had  been  planted,  and,  at  the  ^ine  of 
the  author's  last  visit,  had  produced  several  young  plants,  which  were  then  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  their  growth,  with  their  cotyledonous  leaves,  long,  slender,  and  delicate,  still  re- 
maining. Drs.  Christison  and  Balfour  were  kind  enough  to  present  some  seeds  to  the  au- 
thor, which,  however,  unfortunately,  when  planted  in  his  garden,  did  not  germinate. — 
yote  to  ike  twelfth  edition. 
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when  not  long  exposed,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  ex- 
hibiting when  broken  an  irregular,  whitish,  somewhat  shining  surface,  which 
Boon  becomes  red  on  exposure,  and  ultimately  passes  into  a  dull  yellowish-brown. 
This  change  of  colour  is  characteristic  of  assafetida,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  air  and  light  upon  its  resinous  ingredient.  The  masses  appear  as  if 
composed  of  distinct  portions  agglutinated  together,  sometimes  of  white,  almost 
pearly  tears,  embedded  in  a  darker,  softer,  and  more  fetid  paste.  Occasionally 
the  tears  are  separate,  though  rarely  in  the  commerce  of  this  country.  They  are 
roundish,  oval,  or  irregular,  and  generally  flattened,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  large  almond,  sometimes  larger,  yellowish  or  brownish  externally  and  white 
within,  and  not  unlike  ammoniac  tears,  for  which  they  might  be  mistaken  ex- 
cept for  their  odour,  which,  however,  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  masses. 

The  odour  of  assafetida  is  alliaceous,  extremely  fetid,  and  tenacious;  th? 
taste,  bitter,  acrid,  and  durable.  The  eff*ect  of  time  and  exposure  is  to  render 
it  more  hard  and  brittle,  and  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  its  smell  and  taste, 
particularly  the  former.  Koempfer  assures  us  that  one  drachm  of  the  fresh  juice 
difl'uses  a  more  powerful  odour,  through  a  close  room,  than  one  hundred  pounds 
of  the  drug  as  usually  kept  in  the  stores.  Assafetida  softens  by  heat  without 
melting,  and  is  of  difficult  pulverization.*  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-327.  (Berzeliiis.)  It  is 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  clear,  lively  flame.  It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alco- 
hol, aud  forms  a  clear  tincture,  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 
Macerated  in  water  it  produces  a  turbid  red  solution,  and,  triturated  with  that 
fluid,  gives  a  white  or  pink-coloured  milky  emulsion  of  considerable  permanence. 
In  100  parts,  Pelletier  found  65  parts  of  resin,  1944  of  gum,  11  66  of  bassorin, 
3  60  of  volatile  oil,  with  traces  of  supermalate  of  lime.  Brandes  obtained  4  6 
parts  of  volatile  oil.  47  25  of  a  bitter  resin  soluble  in  ether,  1  6  of  a  tasteless 
resin  insoluble  in  ether,  10  of  extractive,  194  of  gum  containing  traces  of  po- 
tassa  and  lime  united  with  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic,  and  malic  acids,  6  4  of 
bassorin,  6  2  of  sulphate  of  lime,  35  of  carbonate  of  lime,  04  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  04  of  malate  of  lime  with  resin,  60  of  water,  and  46  of  impuri- 
ties consisting  chiefly  of  sand  and  woody  fibre.  The  odour  of  the  gum-resin 
depends  on  the  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  procured  by  distillation  with  water 
or  alcohol.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  colourless  when  first  distilled,  but  becoming 
yellow  with  age,  of  an  exceedingly  ofl'ensive  odour,  and  of  a  taste  at  first  flat, 
but  afterwards  bitter  and  acrid.  It  contains,  according  to  Stenhouse,  from  15*75 
to  23  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Hlasiwetz  considers  it  as  a  mixture,  in  variable  j)ro- 
portions,  of  the  sulphuret  and  bisulphuret  of  a  compound  radical,  consisting  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  (C„H„).  A  persulphide  (persulphuret)  of  allyl,  which  is 
sublimed  when  oil  of  mustard  is  heated  with  persulphide  (persulphuret)  of  po- 
tassium, is  said  by  Wertheim  to  have  an  extremely  intense  odour  of  assafetida; 
a  fact  which  justifies  the  supposition  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  (»il  of  that 
gum  resin.  {Omelin,  ix.  377)  The  oil  boils  at  about  280°,  but  sufl'ers  decom- 
position, yielding  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air  it  be- 
comes slightly  acid,  and  acquires  a  somewhat  difl'erent  odour.  (See  Chem.  Oaz.t 
No.  178,  p.  108  )    The  volatile  oil  and  bitter  resin  are  the  active  principles. 

Itnpuri/it^s  and  Adulterations.  Assafetida  is  probably  not  often  purposely 
adulterated  ;  but  it  frequently  comes  of  inferior  quality,  and  mi.\ed  with  various 
impurities,  such  as  sand  and  stones.  Portions  which  are  very  soft,  dark-brown 
)r  blackish,  with  few  or  no  tears,  and  indisposed  to  asvsume  a  red  colour  when 

*  In  the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  awfuiMida,  it  \n  Bometimcs  very  do.iirahle  to  re- 
duce it  to  powder.  Mr.  U.  8.  Proctor  h&H  found  tbnt  tliis,  and  other  gum-roKim*,  when 
incorporated  with  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  maunosia,  hy  first  softening  them  by  means  of 
a  water-bnth,  and  then  xtirr  '  '     '        ntli,  hnc«)mc  readily  pulvcrizable:  and  the 

powder  is  without  the  teni  i  which  it  has  when  (.rocnred  without  this 

preliminary  preparation.  ^1  ..:.  ;  ..i ... -...^  .  ..yy»«<,  April  18,  1803.) — Aofc  t--  ''•^  rtfW/rA 
jduion. 
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freshly  broken,  should  be  rejected.  We  have  been  informed  that  a  case  seldom 
comes  without  more  or  less  of  this  inferior  assafetida,  and  of  many  it  forms  the 
larger  portion.  It  is  sold  chiefly  for  horses.  A  factitious  substance,  made  of 
garlic  juice  and  white  pitch  with  a  little  assafetida,  has  occurred  in  commerce. 

Assafetida  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  powdered  state ;  but  this  is  objectiona- 
ble; as  the  drug  is  thus  necessarily  weakened  by  the  loss  of  volatile  oil,  and  is 
besides  rendered  more  liable  to  adulteration. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  efifects  of  assafetida  on  the  system  are 
those  of  a  moderate  stimulant,  powerful  antispasmodic,  efficient  expectorant, 
and  feeble  laxative.  Some  consider  it  also  eramenagogue  and  anthelmintic.  Its 
volatile  oil  is  undoubtedly  absorbed;  as  its  peculiar  odour  may  be  detected  in 
the  breath  and  the  secretions.  As  an  antispasmodic  simply,  it  is  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  convulsions  of  various  kinds,  spasm 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  unconnected  with  inflammation,  and  in  numerous 
other  nervous  disorders  of  a  merely  functional  character.  From  the  union  of 
expectorant  with  antispasmodic  powers,  it  is  highly  useful  in  spasmodic  pecto- 
ral affections,  such  as  hooping-cough  and  asthma,  and  in  certain  infantile  coughs 
and  catarrhs,  complicated  with  nervous  disorder,  or  with  a  disposition  of  the 
system  to  sink.  In  catarrhus  senilis ;  in  the  secondary  stages  of  peripneumonia 
notha,  croup,  measles,  and  catarrh;  in  pulmonary  consumption;  in  fact,  in  all 
cases  of  disease  of  the  chest  in  which  there  is  want  of  due  nervous  energy,  and 
in  which  inflammation  is  absent  or  has  been  sufficiently  subdued,  assafetida  may 
be  occasionally  prescribed  with  advantage.  In  the  form  of  enema,  it  is  useful  in 
cases  of  inordinate  accumulation  of  air  in  the  bowels,  and,  in  the  same  form,  is 
most  conveniently  administered  in  the  hysteric  paroxysm,  and  other  kinds  of 
convulsion.  Its  laxative  tendency  is  generally  advantageous,  but  must  some- 
times be  counteracted  by  opium.  It  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  ca- 
thartics in  constipation  with  flatulence. 

It  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  East  from  very  early  ages,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  repulsive  odour,  is  at  present  much  used  in  India  and  Persia 
as  a  condiment.  Persons  soon  habituate  themselves  to  its  smell,  which  they 
even  learn  to  associate  pleasantly  with  the  agreeable  efifects  experienced  from 
its  internal  use.  Children  with  hooping-cough  sometimes  become  fond  of  it. 

The  medium  dose  is  ten  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion.  (See 
Mistura  Assafcetidse.)  The  tincture  is  officinal,  and  is  much  used.  When  given 
by  injection,  the  gum-resin  should  be  triturated  with  warm  water.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  maybe  administered  at  once  in  this  way.  As  assafetida 
is  not  apt  to  affect  the  brain  injuriously,  it  may  be  given  very  freely  when  not 
contraindicated  by  the  existence  of  inflammatory  action. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Assafoetidae,  U.S.;  Mistura  A  ssafcetidse,  C/'./S.;  Piluhc 
Aloes  et  Assafoetidae;  Pilulae  Assafoetidae,  U.  S.;  Pilula  Assafoetidae  Compositn, 
Br.;  Pilulae  Galbani  Compositae,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Assafoetidae.  W. 

AURANTII  AMARI  CORTEX.  U,S, 
Bitter  Orange  Peel, 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  vulgaris.  U.S. 

0/.  iSV^.  AURANTII  CORTEX.  Citrus  Bigaradia.  The  oute/ part  of  the 
rind,  dried,  from  the  ripe  fruit.  Br. 

AURANTII  DULCIS  CORTEX.  U,S, 
Sweet  Orange  Peel, 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Aurantiura.  U.  S. 
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AURANTII  FLORES.  U.S. 
Orange  FJmoers. 

The  flowers  of  Citrus  Aurantium  and  of  Citrus  vulgaris. 

Ecorce  d'orange,  Fr.;  Pomeranzenschale,  Germ.;  Scorze  del  frutto  dell'arancio,  ftal. 
Corteza  de  naranja.  Span. 

Citrus.   Sex.  Syat.    Polyadelphia  Icosandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Aurantiaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  oblong.  Anthers  twenty,  the  filamenti 
nnited  into  different  parcels.  Berry  nine-celled.  Willd. 

This  very  interesting  genus  is  composed  of  small  evergreen  trees,  with  ovate 
or  oval-lanceolate,  and  shining  leaves,  odoriferous  flowers,  and  fruits  which 
usually  combine  beauty  of  colour  with  a  fragrant  odour  and  grateful  taste. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  Thongh  the  species  are  not  numerous, 
great  diversity  exists  in  the  character  of  the  fruit;  and  many  varieties,  founded 
upon  this  circumstance,  are  noticed  by  writers.  In  the  splendid  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  Citrus  by  Risso  and  Poiteau,  169  varieties  are  described 
nnder  the  eight  following  heads: — 1.  sweet  oranges,  2.  bitter  and  sour  oranges, 
3  bergamots,  4.  limes,  5.  shaddocks,  6.  lumes,  7.  lemons,  and  8.  citrons.  Of  these 
it  is  diflBcult  to  decide  which  have  just  claims  to  the  rank  of  distinct  species,  and 
which  must  be  considered  merely  as  varieties.  Those  employed  in  medicine  may 
be  arranged  in  two  sets,  of  which  the  orange,  G.  Aurantium,  and  the  lemon,  G. 
Medica,  are  respectively  the  types;  the  former  characterized  by  a  winged,  the 
latter  by  a  naked  or  nearly  naked  petiole.  The  form  and  character  of  the  fruit, 
though  not  entirely  constant,  serve  as  the  basis  of  subdivisions.  G.  Decumana, 
which  yields  the  shaddock,  agrees  with  G.  Aurantium  in  the  form  of  its  petiole. 

Citrus  Aurantium.  W\M.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1427  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  532,  t 
188.  The  orange- tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet.  Its  stem  is 
round,  much  branched,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  shining,  greenish-brown  bark. 
In  the  wild  state,  and  before  inoculation,  it  is  often  furnished  with  axillary  spines. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  smooth,  and  of  a  shining  pale-green  colour. 
When  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  they  exhibit  numerous  small  trans- 
parent vesicles,  filled  with  volatile  oil ;  and,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
are  highly  fragrant.  Their  footstalks  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  have  wings 
or  lateral  appendages.  The  flowers,  which  have  a  delightful  odour,  are  large, 
white,  and  attached  by  short  peduncles,  singly  or  in  clusters,  to  the  smallest 
branches.  The  calyx  is  saucer-shaped,  with  pointed  teeth.  The  petals  are  ob- 
long, concave,  white,  and  beset  with  numerous  small  glands  The  filaments  are 
nnited  at  their  base  in  three  or  more  distinct  portions,  and  support  yellow  anthers. 
The  germen  is  roundish,  and  bears  a  cylindrical  style,  terminated  by  a  globular 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  spherical  berry,  often  somewhat  flattened  at  its  base  and 
apex,  rough,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  divided  internally  into  nine  ver- 
tical ceils,  each  containing  from  two  to  four  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  matter. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  consists  of  a  thin  exterior  layer,  abounding  in  vesicles  filled 
with  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  and  of  an  interior  one,  which  is  thick,  white,  fungous, 
insipid,  and  inodorous.  There  are  two  varieties  of  G.  Aurantium,  considered 
by  some  as  distinct  species.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  fruit,  which  in  one  is 
kweet.  in  the  other  sour  and  bitterish.  The  first  retAins  the  original  title,  the 
second  is  called  Citrus  vulgaris  by  Do  Candolle  and  C.  Bigaradia  by  Risso. 
The  Seville  orange  is  the  product  of  the  latter.* 

*  A  Tariety  of  the  orange,  called  the  Mandarin  Orange  {Citnu  Bigaradia  Sinennt  or  O. 
Bigaradia  mi/rt\fotta),  which  is  probably  a  native  of  China,  but  cultivated  largely  in  8icily 
and  the  south  of  Italy,  boars  a  fruit  much  smaller  than  the  common  orangp,  round  but 
flattened  above  and  below,  with  a  smooth,  thin,  dclicaio  rind,  and  a  very  sweet  delioiouff 
pulp.    A  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  the  rind  by  ezpreMion,  of  a  yellow  colour.  :i  verj 
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Thit  beautiful  evergreen,  in  which  the  fruit  is  mingled,  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  with  the  blossoms  and  foliage,  has  been  applied  to  numerous  purposes 
of  utility  and  ornament.  A  native  of  China  and  India,  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  at  a  very  early  period,  was  transplanted  to  America  soon  after  its  first 
settlement,  and  is  now  found  in  every  civilized  country  where  the  climate  is 
favourable.  In  colder  countries,  it  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  ornaments  of 
the  hot-honse,  though  in  this  situation  its  beauties  are  not  fully  developed,  and 
its  fruit  does  not  attain  perfection.  It  flourishes  in  the  most  southern  portions 
of  our  own  country,  especially  near  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  where  very  fine 
oranges  are  produced.  The  tree  also  grows  in  the  gardens  about  New  Orleans, 
but  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  frosty  winters.  The  fruit  is  brought  to  us  chiefly 
from  the  sonth  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Havana  oranges  have  the 
sweetest  and  most  agreeable  flavour. 

Various  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  in  medicine.  The  leaves,  which  are  bitter 
and  aromatic,  are  employed  in  some  places  in  the.  form  of  infusion  as  a  gently 
stimulant  diaphoretic.  They  yield  by  distillation  with  water  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  said  to  be  often  mixed  by  the  distillers  with  the  oils  obtained  from  the  flower.s 
and  unripe  fruit.  In  regard  to  polarized  light,  it  has  a  rotatory  power  to  the 
left,  which  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  prolonged  action  of  heat.  (Ohautard, 
Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  xliv.  28.)  The  fresh  flowers  impart  to  water  distilled 
from  them  their  peculiar  fragrance;  and  the  preparation  thus  obtained  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  sonth  of  Europe  for  its  antispasmodic  virtues.  (See  Aqua  A\trantii 
Florum,  among  the  Preparations.)  The  dried  flowers  are  used  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  as  a  gentle  nervous  stimulant,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
taken  in  the  dose  of  a  teacupful.  The  flowers  should  be  dried  in  the  shade,  at  a 
temperature  between  75°  and  95°  F.  {Annuaire  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1861,  p.  59.) 

An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  flowers  by  distillation  which  is  called  neroli 
in  France,  and  is  much  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  composition  of  liqueurs. 
It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  famous  Cologne  water.  That  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange  {G.  vulgaris)  is  deemed  the  sweetest.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  title  of  Aurantii  Oleum, 
to  serve  for  the  preparation  of  orange-flower  water.  Soubeiran  considers  this  oil 
father  as  a  product  of  the  distillation,  than  as  pre-existing  in  the  flowers.  The 
fact  may  thus  be  explained,  that  orange-flower  water,  made  by  dissolving  even 
the  finest  neroli  in  water,  has  not  the  precise  odour  of  that  procured  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  flowers.  Pure  neroli  has  a  rotatino:  po^Yer  to  the  right,  in  this 
respect  differing  from  the  oil  of  the  leaves.  {Ohautard.) 

The  fruit  is  applied  to  several  purposes.  Small  unripe  oranges,  about  the  size 
of  a  cherry  or  less,  previously  dried,  and  rendered  Rmooth  by  a  turning  lathe,  are 
sometimes  employed  to  maintain  the  discharge  from  issues.  They  are  preferred 
to  peas  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odour,  and  by  some  are  thought  to  swell 
less  with  the  moisture;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they 
require  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  These  fruits  are  some- 
times kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  orange  berries.  They  are  of  a  gray- 
ish or  greenish-brown  colour,  fragrant  odour,  and  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
used  for  flavouring  cordials.  A  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  diFtillation, 
known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  essence  de  petit  grain,  and  employed  for 
similar  purposes  with  that  of  the  flowers.  The  oil,  however,  which  now  goes  by 
this  name,  is  said  to  be  distilled  from  the  leaves,  and  those  of  the  bitter  orange 
yield  the  best.    The  oils  from  the  unripe  and  the  ripe  fruit  have  a  rotating 

blnnd  agreeable  odour  different  from  that  of  the  orange  or  lemon,  and  a  not  unpleasant 
taste,  like  that  of  the  rind.  When  freed  from  colouring  matter  by  distillation,  Jt  was  found 
by  M.  S.  de  Luca  to  be  a  pure  carbohydrogen,  with  the  formula  CjoHj^.  {Jouru  de  Pharm.f 
3*  «^r.,  xxxiii.  62.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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power  to  the  rigttt,  the  latter  much  greater  than  the  former;  and  this  property 
might  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oil  of  the  leaves.  Several  of  the  oils 
from  the  Aurantiaceae  deposit  a  crystalline  substance,  differing  from  camphor. 
(Chautard.)  The  juice  of  the  Seville  orange  is  sour  and  bitterish,  and  forms 
with  water  a  refreshing  and  grateful  drink  in  febrile  diseases.  It  is  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  lemon-juice,  which  it  resembles  in  containing  citric  acid, 
though  in  mucli  smaller  proportion.  The  sweet  orange  is  more  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  light  refrigerant  article  of  diet  in  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  care  being  taken  to  rej^'ct  the  membranous  portion.  The  rind  both 
of  the  sweet  and  bitter  varieties  is  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopujia,  the  bit- 
ter only  by  the  British.  With  the  latter,  the  outer  portion  is  that  considered 
officinal ;  as  the  inner  is  destitute  of  activity,  and  by  its  affinity  for  moisture  ren- 
ders the  peel  liable  to  become  mouldy.  The  best  mode  of  separating  the  outer 
rind,  when  its  desiccation  and  preservation  are  desired,  is  to  pare  it  from  the 
orange  in  nartow  strips  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  we  pare  an  apple.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  to  apply  the  fresh  rind  to  certain  pharmaceutic  purposes,  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  confection  of  orange  peel,  it  is  best  separated  by  a  grater.  The 
dried  peel,  sold  in  the  shops,  is  usually  that  of  the  Seville  orange,  and  is  brought 
chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Properties.  Orange  peel  has  a  grateful  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm  bitter 
taste,  which  depend  upon  the  volatile  oil  contained  in  its  vesicles.  The  rind  of 
the  Seville  orange  is  much  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  other  variety.  Both 
yield  their  sensible  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  oil  may  be  obtained 
by  expression  from  the  fresh  grated  rind,  or  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is 
imported  into  the  Unitt'd  States  in  tinned  copper  cans.  It  has  properties  re- 
sembling those  of  the  oil  of  lemons,  but  spoils  more  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  acquiring  a  terebinthinate  odour.  The  perfumers  use  it  in  the  preparation 
of  Colt)g.ne  water,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  it  is  also  employed  by  the  con- 
fectioners. According  to  Dr.  Irabert-Gourbeyre,  they  who  are  much  exposed  to 
the  inhalation  of  the  oil  of  bitter  oranges  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  various  nervous  disorders ;  as  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  gastralgia,  want  of  sleep,  and  even  muscular  spasm.  He  thinks 
that  the  oils  of  the  Aurantiacete  have  much  resemblance  to  camphor  in  their 
effects.  {Gliem.  Pharm.Cent.  Blatt,  Feb.  1854,  p.  128.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Bitter  orange  peel  is  a  mild  tonic,  carmina- 
tive, and  stomachic,  the  sweet  is  simply  aromatic ;  but  neither  is  much  used  alone. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  to  communicate  a  pleasant  flavour  to  other  medicines, 
to  correct  their  nauseating  properties,  and  to  assist  their  stimulant  impression 
upon  the  stomach.  They  are  a  frequent  and  useful  addition  to  bitter  infusions 
and  decoctions,  as  those  of  gentian,  quassia,  columbo,  and  especially  Peruvian 
bark.  It  is  obviously  improper  to  subject  orange  peel  to  long  boiling;  as  the 
volatile  oil,  on  which  its  virtues  chiefly  depend,  is  thus  driven  off.  The  dose  in 
substance  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  sometimes  productive  of  mischief,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  violent 
colic  and  even  c«)nvul8ion&  are  sometimes  induced  by  it.  We  have  known  the 
CM  '     f  a  child,  in  which  death  resulted  from  eating  the  rind  of  an  orange. 

\\  lit  II  orange  peel  is  used  simply  for  its  agreeable  flavour,  the  rind  of  the 
sweet  orange  is  preferable;  as  a  tonic,  that  of  the  Seville  orange. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Bitter  Orange  Peel.  Infusum  Aurantii,  Br.;  Infusum  Gentian* 
Comp.;  Spiritus  Armnracite  Comp.,  i?r./  Tinctura  Aurantii,  .fir./  Tinct.  Cin- 
chona} Comp.;  Tiuct.  Gentiante  Comp. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Sweet  Orange  Peel.  Confectio  Aurantii  Corticis,  U.  8.;  Syrupo^ 
Aurantii  Corticis,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Flowers.  Aqua  Aurantii  Florum,  U.  S.  W. 
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AVEN.E  FARINA.  U.S. 

Oatmeal. 

The  mea'i  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Avena  sativa.  U.  S. 

F»riiie  d'avoine,  />.;  Hafermehl,  Germ.;  Farina  dell'avena,  Ital.;  Harina  de  avena,  S^an. 

A  VENA.   Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia.  —  iVa^.  Ord.  Graminacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  two-valved,  many-flowered,  with  a  twisted  awn  on  the  back. 
Willd. 

Avena  sativa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  446.  The  common  oat  is  so  well  known 
that  a  minute  description  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  specifically  distinguished 
by  its  "loose  panicle,  its  two-seeded  glumes,  and  its  smooth  seeds,  one  of  which 
is  awned."  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  civilized 
countries;  but  its  original  locality  has  not  been  satisfactorily  a^ertained.  It 
grows  wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Anson  in  the  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

This  grain,  though  cultivated  chiefly  for  horses,  is  very  nourishing,  and  is 
largely  consumed  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  Ireland, 
Brittany,  and  some  other  countries.  A  decoction  is  said  to  possess  decided 
diuretic  properties,  and  to  be  useful  in  dropsy.  {Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz., 
Sept.  1854,  p.  263.)  The  seeds  deprived  of  their  husks  are  called  groats,  but 
are  little  used  in  this  country.  It  is  only  the  meal,  prepared  by  grinding  the 
seeds,  that  is  kept  in  our  shops. 

Oatmeal  contains,  according  to  Yogel,  in  100  parts,  59  of  starch,  4*30  of  a 
grayish  substance  resembling  rather  coagulated  albumen  than  gluten,  8  25  of 
sugar  and  a  bitter  principle,  250  of  gum,  2  of  fixed  oil,  and  2395  of  fibrous 
matter  including  loss.  An  elaborate  analysis  of  oats,  deprived  of  the  husk, 
made  by  Professor  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  gave  as  the  average  of  four 
varieties  of  the  grain,  65-.11  per  cent,  of  starch,  224  of  sugar,  2-23  of  gum, 
655  of  oil,  16  51  of  a  nitrogenous  body  analogous  to  casein,  though  differing 
from  it  in  some  respects,  1-42  of  albumen,  1'68  of  gluten,  2*17  of  epidermis, 
and  2  09  of  alkaline  salts,  with  allowance  for  loss  and  error.  Professor  Nor- 
ton thinks  there  may  have  been  some  error  in  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds,  in  consequence  of  the  difiBculty  of  separating  them  from  starch  ;  and 
concludes,  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  ultimate  analysis,  that 
these  compounds  must  amount  to  at  least  8  per  cent.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Sci.  and 
Arts,  2d  ser.,  iii.  330.)  Oatmeal  has  no  smell,  is  very  slightly  but  not  unpleasantly 
bitter,  and  yields  most  of  its  nutritive  matter  with  facility  to  boiling  water. 

Gruel  made  with  oatmeal  affords  a  nutritious,  bland,  and  easily  digested  ali- 
ment, admirably  adapted  to  inflammatory  diseases;  and,  from  its  somewhat 
laxative  tendency,  preferable  in  certain  cases  to  the  purely  mucilaginous  or 
amylaceous  preparations.  It  is  often  administered  after  brisk  cathartics,  in  order 
to  render  them  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  more  efficient  in  their  action.  It 
is  sometimes  also  used  in  the  form  of  enema ;  and  the  meal,  boiled  with  water 
into  a  thick  paste,  forms  an  excellent  emollient  cataplasm.  Oatmeal  gruel  may 
be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  meal  with  three  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart,  straining  the  decoction,  allowing  it  to  stand  till  it  cools,  and  then  pour- 
ing off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  sediment.  Sugar  and  lemon-juice  may  be  added 
to  improve  its  flavour ;  and  raisins  are  not  unfrequently  boiled  with  the  meal 
and  water  for  the  same  purpose.  W 
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AZEDARACH.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Azedarach, 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Melia  Azedarach.  U.  S. 

Melia.   Sex.  Syst.   Dccandria  Monofrynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Meliacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Nectary  cylindrical,  toothed 
bearing  the  anthers  in  the  throat.    Drupe  with  a  five-celled  nut.    Willd. 

Melia  Azedarach.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  658;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylu.  iii.  4 
This  is  a  beautiful  tree,  rising  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  fifteet 
or  twenty  iuches  in  diameter.  When  standing  alone,  it  attains  less  elevation, 
and  spreads  itself  out  into  a  capacious  summit.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  doubl} 
pinnate,  consisting  of  smooth,  acuminate,  denticulate,  dark-green  leaflets,  which 
are  disposed  in  pairs  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
lilac  colour  and  delightfully  fragrant,  are  in  beautiful  axillary  clusters  near  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  round  drupe,  about  as  large  as  a 
cherry,  and  yellowish  when  ripe. 

This  species  of  Melia  is  variously  called  pride  of  India,  pride  of  China, 
and  common  bead-tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  north  of  India, 
and  is  cultivated  as  an  ornament  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  abundant 
in  our  Southern  States,  where  it  adorns  the  streets  of  cities,  and  the  environs 
of  dwellings,  and  has  even  become  naturalized.  North  of  Virginia  it  does  not 
flourish,  though  small  trees  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  sheltered  situations.  Its 
flowers  appear  early  in  the  spring.  The  fruit  is  sweetish,  and,  though  said  by 
some  to  be  poisonous,  is  eaten  by  children  without  inconvenience,  and  is  re- 
puted to  be  powerfully  vermifuge.  But  the  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly 
employed.  It  is  preferred  in  thfe  recent  state,  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  shops  at  the  North.  It  has  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  yields  its 
virtues  to  boiling  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  bark  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and  in 
large  doses  is  said  to  produce  narcotic  effects  similar  to  those  of  spigelia,  espe- 
cially if  gathered  at  the  season  when  the  sap  is  mounting.  It  is  considered  in 
the  Southern  States  an  efficient  anthelmintic,  and  appears  to  enjoy,  in  some 
places,  an  equal  degree  of  confidence  with  the  piukroot.  It  is  thought  also  to 
be  useful  in  those  infantile  remittents  which  resemble  verminose  fevers,  without 
being  dependent  on  the  presence  of  worms.  The  form  of  decoction  is  usually 
preferred.  A  quart  of  water  is  boiled  with  four  ounces  of  the  fresh  bark  to  a 
pint,  of  which  the  dose  for  a  child  is  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours, 
till  it  affects  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Another  plan  is  to  give  a  dose  morning  and 
eTeniug  for  several  successive  days,  and  then  to  administer  an  active  cathartic. 

W. 

BALSAMUM   FERUyiANUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Balsam  of  Pertt. 

The  prepared  juice  of  Myrospermum  Peruiferum  {De  Candolle)  U.  S.  My- 
rospermura  Pereiraj.  (Boyle.)  A  balsam  obtained  from  the  stem  by  incision.  Br. 

Bautue  cle  Peru,  />.;  Veruvianisoher  Balsam,  Germ.;  Balsamo  del  Peru,  /lal.;  Balsamc 
utgro,  SfMin. 

Myeospebmuh  Sex.  Sysi.  Decaodria  Monogyoia. — Nai.  Ord.  Leguminose. 
De  Cand. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  campanulate,  five-toothcd,  persistent.  Petals  five,  the  upper 
one  largest.  Stamens  ten,  free.  Ovary  stipitate,  oblong,  membranous,  with 
from  two  to  six  ovules ;  tbo  style  originating  near  the  apex,  filiform,  lateral.    Le^ 
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t/ume  with  the  stalk  naked  at  the  base,  broadly  winged  above,  samaroid,  inde- 
hiscont,  one-celled,  one  or  two  seeded,  laterally  somewhat  pointed  by  the  style. 
Seed  covered  over  with  balsamic  juice.   Cotyledons  thick,  flat  De  CandoUe. 

Most  botanists  agree  in  uniting  the  genera  Myroxylon  and  Toluifera  of 
Linnaeus,  and  Myrospermum  of  Jacquin,  into  one,  and  follow  De  Candolle  in 
adopting  the  last-mentioned  title.  Klotzsch,  of  Berlin,  however,  asserts  the 
distinctness  of  the  genera  Myroxylon  and  Myrospermum,  and  attaches  the 
Peru  balsam  tree  to  the  former.  (Bonplandia,  Sept.  15,  1857,  p.  274.)  Be- 
sides the  ofiBciiial  species,  there  are  others  which  possess  medical  virtues,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  employed.  The  pod  of  M.  frulescens  (Jacq.),  growing 
in  Trinidad,  is  popularly  used  in  that  island  as  a  carminative,  and  externally,  in 
the  form  of  tincture,  as  a  lotion  in  rheumatic  pains ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
balsamic  juice  is  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  stem,  not  distinguishable  from  bal- 
uam  of  Tolu.  (Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  108.)  Another  spe- 
cies is  known  in  Paraguay  under  the  name  of  quino-quino,  the  bark  of  which 
is  used,  in  powder  and  decoction,  as  a  remedy  in  wounds  and  ulcers ;  and  from 
the  trunk  of  which  a  juice  is  obtained,  which,  in  its  concrete  state,  closely  re- 
sembles dried  balsam  of  Peru.  {Ibid.,  Oct.  1862,  p.  183.)  In  relation  to  the 
particular  species  which  yields  the  balsam  now  under  consideration,  there  has 
been  much  uncertainty.  After  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  specimens  of  a  plant 
were  sent  to  the  younger  Linnaeus  by  Mutis,  from  New  Granada,  which  was 
said  by  this  botanist  to  yield  the  balsam  of  Peru.  A  description  of  the  plant 
was  published  in  the  Supplementum  Flantarum  with  the  name  of  Myroxylon 
Peruiferum ;  and  pharmacologists  have  generally  referred  the  balsam  to  it. 
But  considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species;  nor  have 
these  doubts  been  satisfactorily  settled  up  to  the  present  time.  Specimens  of  a 
plant  were  received  by  Dr.  Pereira  from  Central  America,  which,  there  is  no 
reasoM  to  doubt,  is  the  real  source  of  Peruvian  balsam.  Upon  comparing  these 
with  ihe  specimen  of  Mutis's  plant,  preserved  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Linnaeaa 
Society,  he  found  a  sufi&ciently  close  resemblance  in  the  leaves ;  but  unfortu- 
nately this  specimen  is  not  perfect,  and  a  certain  conclusion  did  not  seem  to 
be  attainable.  A  species  of  Myrospermum  was  described  by  Ruiz,  in  his  Qui- 
nologia,  as  the  true  Peruvian  balsam  plant,  which  he  believed  to  be  identical 
with  Myroxylon  Peruiferum  of  Linn.,  and  named  accordingly.  But  this  identity 
is  denied  by  Kunth  and  De  Candolle,  who  consider  Ruijz's  plant  to  be  the  My- 
rospermum  pubeacens.  {Prodrom.  ii.  95.)  Ijambert,  in  his  Illusb-ations  of  the 
genus  Cinchona,  translated  the  description  of  Ruiz,  and  gave  a  figure  of  the 
plant  (p.  97) ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  he  drew  the  figure  from  Pavon'a 
specimens  contained  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  not  those  of  Ruiz's 
plant,  and  were  marked  in  Pavon's  own  handwriting  Myroxylon  balsamiferum.. 
With  this  figure  the  real  plant  corresponds  most  closely ;  and  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  not  to  be  the  M.  Peruiferum  of  Ruiz,  the  M.  pubescens  of  Kunth 
and  De  Candolle.  More  recently.  Prof.  Carson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  has  received  from  Central  America  a  specimen,  in  leaf  and  flower,  of  the 
true  Peruvian  balsam  tree,  which  he  has  described  and  figured  in  the  Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.  for  July,  1860  (p.  297).  Prom  a  comparison  of  this  sp(5cimen  with 
the  description  of  Pereira's  plant,  and  with  that  by  Willdenow,  in  the  4th  edi- 
tion of  the  Species  Plantarum,  of  the  M.  Peruiferum  of  the  younger  Linneeas, 
he  concluded  that  the  three  plants  were  identical,  and  that  the  balsam  is  in  fact, 
as  originally  supposed,  the  product  of  the  Myroxylon  Peruiferum  of  Linn.,  the 
Myrospermum  Peruiferum  of  Kunth  and  De  Candolle.  In  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  plant  described 
and  figured  by  Pereira,  with  the  designation  of  "  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate,^* 
leaving  its  proper  botanical  place  to  be  determined  by  further  observation 

The  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate,  for  which  Dr.  Royle  proposes  the  came  of 
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Myrospermum  Pereirse,  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  (Manual  of  Mar.  Med., 
2d  ed.,  p.  414),  the  Myroxylon  Pereirse  of  Klotzsch,  is  a  handsome  tree,  with 
a  straight,  round,  lofty  stem,  a  smooth  ash-coloured  bark,  and  spreivding  branches 
at  the  top.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  unequally  pinnate.  The  leaf- 
lets are  from  6ve  to  eleven,  shortly  j)etiolate,  oblong,  oval-oblong,  or  ovate,  about 
three  inches  long  by  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  contracting  abruptly  at  top  into  an  eniarginate  point.  When 
held  up  to  the  light,  they  exhibit,  in  lines  parallel  with  the  primary  veins,  beau- 
tiful rounded  and  linear  pellucid  spots.  The  common  and  partial  petioles  and 
midribs  are  smooth  to  the  naked  eye,  but,  when  examined  with  a  microscope,  are 
found  to  be  furnished  with  short  hairs.  The  fruit,  including  tlie  winged  foot- 
stalks, varies  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length.  At  its  peduucular  extremity  it 
is  rounded  or  slightly  tapering;  at  the  top  enlarged,  rounded,  and  swollen,  with  a 
small  point  at  the  side.  The  mesocarp,  or  main  investment  of  the  fruit,  is  fibrous, 
and  contains  in  distinct  receptacles  a  balsamic  juice,  which  is  most  abundant  in 
two  long  receptacles  or  vittse,  one  upon  each  side.  A  gum-resin  exudes  sponta- 
neously in  small  quantities  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which,  though  containing, 
besides  gum  and  resin,  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  is  wholly  distinct  from 
the  proper  balsam,  and  yields  no  cinnamic  acid.  (Attfield,  Pharm.  Journ.,  Dec. 
1863,  p.  248.) 

This  tree  grows  in  Central  America,  in  the  State  of  Saint  Salvador,  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Dr.  Charles  Dorat,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Carson,  states  that  it 
is  never  found  at  a  greater  height  on  the  mountains  than  one  thousand  feet,  that 
it  begins  to  be  productive  after  five  years,  and  continues  to  yield  for  thirty  years 
or  more,  and  that  the  aroma  of  its  flowers  is  perceived  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxx'n.  SOS.)  The  balsam  is  collected 
from  it  exclusively  by  the  aborigines,  within  a  small  district  denominated  the 
Balsam  Coast,  extending  from  Acajutla  to  Port  Libertad.  Incisions  are  made 
into  the  bark,  which  is  slightly  burned,  so  as  to  cause  the  juice  to  flow.  Pre- 
vious to  the  incisions,  according  to  Dr.  Dorat,  the  bark  is  beaten  on  four  sides 
of  the  trunk,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  wood  without  breaking  it;  interme- 
diate strips  being  left  sound,  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  tree.  Cuts 
are  then  made  in  the  bruised  bark,  and  the  exuding  balsam  set  on  fire.  Fifteen 
days  after  this  operation  the  juice  begins  to  flow  freely.  It  is  received  on  cotton 
or  woollen  rags  in.serted  into  the  apertures,  which,  after  saturation,  are  removed 
and  replaced  by  others.  When  sufficient  is  collected,  the  rags  are  boiled  in  water 
in  large  jars,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  ;  whereupon  the  water  rises  to  the 
top,  and  is  poured  off,  leaving  the  balsam,  wiiich  is  put  into  calabashes  or  blad- 
ders. (Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans,  x\.  205.)*  it  is  then  taken  for  sale  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Sonsonate,  where  it  is  purified  by  subsidence  and  straining,  and 
put  into  jars  for  exportation.  The  annual  average  produce  is  said  to  be  about 
25,000  p(»und8. 

A  substatKp  rnlled  white  balsam  is  procured  from  the  fruit  by  expression. 
This  has  b<  •  ided  by  some  with  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  but  is  wholly  distinct 

It  is  of  a  s<  T  soft  solid  consistence,  somewhat  granular,  and.  on  stand- 

'ng,  separates  into  a  white  resinous  crystalline  deposit,  and  a  superior  translu- 
cent more  fluid  portion.  The  smell,  though  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  balsams 
of  Tolu  and  Peru,  is  not  disagreeable.  Dr.  Stenhousc  has  obtained  from  it  * 
f>eculiar  resinous  body,  readily  crystallizable,  and  remarkably  indifferent  in  its 

»  In  a  r„^o,.»  /..,„. rr, ,, n i ,.„. I ofi  to  the  /*A^-«— .'— /  T.......„i  I \)^f^^  ] gfl^^  p  241j,  Mf.  DfiTiiel 

Hi'  t  of  a  leltc;  fig  an  account  or  a  somewhat 

mo  1  <g  the  baUn;  ng  of  tho  bark  as  describeil  in 

the  U'xt,  lire  ia  applied  to  the  beaten  biirk,  which  becouies  charred,  and,  nfler  eight  days, 
falls  off  in  places,  or  is  removed;  and  the  rags  are  spread  on  the  bare  wood,  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  saturated.  They  are  ihon  treated  as  above  stated.— i^o(«  io  the  twtl/th  edition. 
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cnemicai  aCBnities,  which  he  denominates  myroxocarpin.  (Pharm.  Journ.  and 
*rrans.,x.  290.)  Dr.  Dorat,  however,  denies  that  the  white  balsam  is  produced 
by  the  &ame  tree,  or  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Another  substance  obtained  from  the  same  tree,  and  much  used  in  Central 
America,  is  a  tincture  of  the  fruit,  made  by  digesting  it  in  rum.  It  is  called 
balsamito  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  be  stimulant,  anthelmintic,  and  di- 
uretic. It  is  also  used  as  an  external  application  to  gangrenous  or  indolent 
ulcers,  and  as  a  wash  to  the  face  to  remove  freckles.  According  to  Dr.  Dorat, 
the  balsamito  is  not  the  tincture,  but  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  young  fruit. 
Neither  this  nor  the  white  balsam  reaches  the  miarkets  of  this  country. 

The  balsam  of  Peru  was  named  from  its  place  of  exportation  ;  and  it  was  long 
thought  to  be  a  product  of  Peru.  It  is  now  shipped  partly  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  partly  from  the  Balize  or  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side,  whither  it  is 
brought  across  the  country.  It  was  Guibourt  who  first  made  known  the  fact  of 
its  exclusive  production  in  Central  America.  As  imported  it  is  usually  in  tin 
canisters,  with  a  whitish  scum  upon  its  surface,  and  more  or  less  deposit,  which 
is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

The  balsam  is  said  to  be  adulterated  in  Europe  with  castor  oil,  copaiba,  &c. 
(Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  xii.  549);  and  a  factitious  substance  has  been  sold 
in  this  country  for  the  genuine  balsam,  prepared  by  dissolving  balsam  of  Tolu  in 
alcohol.  This  may  be  distinguished  by  taking  fire  readily,  and  burning  with  a 
blue  flame.  {N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  i.  133.)  A  method  of  detecting  castor  oil, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Wagner,  is  to  expose  a  small  portion  of  the  suspected  balsam  to 
distillation  until  somewhat  more  than  one-half  has  passed,  to  shake  the  distillate 
with  baryta-water,  to  remove  by  means  of  a  pipette  the  layer  of  oil  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  to  shake  this  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda. 
If  castor  oil  be  present,  the  liquid  will  immediately  become  a  crystalline  mass. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxx.  570,  from  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.) 

Properties.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  viscid  like  syrup  or  honey,  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  leaving  when  swal- 
lowed a  burning  or  prickling  sensation  in  the  throat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  from  1*14  to 
ri6.  When  exposed  to  flame  it  takes  fire,  diff'usinga  white  smoke  and  fragrant 
odour.  Containing  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  either  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  it  is 
properly  considered  a  balsam,  though  probably  somewhat  altered  by  heat.  Al- 
cohol in  large  proportion  entirely  dissolves  it.  Boiling  water  extracts  the  acid. 
From  1000  parts  of  the  balsam,  Stolze  obtained  24  parts  of  a  brown  nearly  in- 
soluble resinous  matter,  207  of  resin  readily  soluble,  690  of  oil,  64  of  benzoic 
acid,  6  of  extractive  matter,  and  a  small  proportion  of  water.  The  oil  he  con- 
siders to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  differing  from  the  volatile,  the  fixed,  and  the 
empyreumatic  oils.  Fremy  gives  the  following  views  of  the  composition  of  the 
balsam.  The  acid  is  cinnamic  and  not  benzoic  acid.  The  oily  substance  is 
named  by  him  cinnamein.  It  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potassa  into  cinnamic 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  a  light  oily  fluid  called  peruiHn.  The  resin 
is  a  hydrate  of  cinnamein,  and  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  principle 
as  the  balsam  hardens.  Cinnamein  often  holds  in  solution  a  crystalline  substance 
called  metacinnamein,  isomeric  with  hydruret  of  cinnamyl,  and  by  its  oxidation 
producing  cinnamic  acid.  When  none  exists  in  the  balsam,  it  is  presumed  to  have 
been  wholly  converted  into  that  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  balsam  is  a  warm  stimulating  tonic  and 
expectorant,  and  has  been  recommended  in  chronic  catarrhs,  certain  forms  of 
asthma,  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  complaints  attended  with  debility.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  amenorrhoea,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
palsy.  At  present,  however,  it  is  little  employed  by  American  physicians.  As 
an  external  application  it  has  been  found  beneficial  in  chronic  indolent  ulcers. 
The  dose  is  half  a  flaidrachm.  It  is  best  administered  diffused  in  water  by  raeansr 
of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  eggs  or  gum  arable.  W. 
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BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  U,S,,Br. 
Balsam  of  Tolu, 

The  juice  of  Mjrrospermum  Toluiferura  {De  Candolle).  U.  S.    A  balsam  ob 
tained  from  the  stem  by  incision.  Br. 

Bftumede  Tolu,  Fr.;  Tohibalsam,  Germ  ;  Balsamo  del  Tolu,  Ital;  Balsamo  de  Tolu,  <S]pan 

Myrospermum.  See  BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM. 

For  a  long  time  the  tree  from  which  this  balsam  is  derived  retained  the  name 
of  Toluifera  BaUamum,  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that 
the  genus  Tolui/era  was  formed  upon  insufficient  grounds;  and  botanists  agree 
in  referring  the  Tolu  balsam  tree  to  the  genus  Myroxylon,  or,  as  it  is  now  de- 
nominated, Myrospermum.  Ruiz,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  PMora  Peruviana, 
considered  it  identical  with  Myroxylon  Peruiferum ;  but  M.  Achille  Richard 
determined  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  and  gave  it  the  appropriate  specific 
name  of  Toluiferum,w\\\c\\  is  now  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Sprengel 
and  Humboldt  also  consider  it  a  distinct  species  of  Myroxylon.  According  to 
Richard,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  brought  from  South 
America  by  Humboldt,  the  leaflets  of  M.  Peruiferum  are  thick,  coriaceous,  acute, 
blunt  at  the  apex,  and  all  equal  in  size ;  while  those  of  M.  Toluiferum  are  thin, 
membranous,  obovate,  with  a  lengthened  and  acuminate  apex,  and  the  terminal 
one  is  longest.  M.  Peruiferum  is  found  in  Peru  and  the  southern  parts  of  New 
Granada ;  M.  Toluiferum  grows  in  Carthagena,  and  abounds  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tolu.  The  wood  of  the  latter  species,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  has  a  delightful  balsamic  odour,  and  is  much  used 
for  building. 

The  balsam  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk.  The  juice  is  re- 
ceived in  vessels  of  various  kinds,  in  which  it  concretes.  It  is  brought  from 
Carthagena  in  calabashes  or  baked  earthen  jars,  and  sometimes  in  glass  vessels. 
O.  L.  tJIex  gives  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  balsam,  that,  if  heated  in  sulphuric 
acid,  it  dissolves  without  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  yields  a  cherry- 
red  liquid.  {Archiv.  der  Pharm.,  Jan.  1853.) 

Properlif^s.  As  first  imported,  balsam  of  Tolu  has  a  soft,  tenacious  consist- 
ence, which  varies  considerably  with  the  temperature.  By  age  it  becomes  hard 
and  brittle  like  resin.  It  is  shining,  translucent,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 
colour,  a  highly  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  somewhat  sweetish  and  pungent, 
but  II  ■  ^reeable  taste.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  melts,  inflames,  and  diff'uses  an 
ftgrc'  »ur  while  burning.   It  is  entirely  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  the  vola- 

tile oil.s.  Bulling  water  extracts  its  acid.  Distilled  with  water  it  afi*ords  a  small 
proportion  of  volatile  oil ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  an  acid  matter  sub- 
limes. M  that,  when  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  ji  s  own  characteristic  odour,  and  acquires  that  of  the 
clove  pink.  Its  ingredients  are  resin,  cinnamic  acid,  and  volatile  oil,  the  pro- 
portion of  which  vary  in  difTerent  specimens.  The  acid  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  benzoic ;  but  was  proved  by  Fremy  to  be  the  cinnamic.  The  existence  of 
the  former  acid  in  the  bul.'jara  was  denied  by  that  chemist;  and,  though  Deville 
subsequently  obtained  benzoic  acid  from  it,  yet,  according  to  Kopp,  this  did  not 
pre-exist  in  the  balsam,  but  resulted  from  changes  produced  in  the  resin  by  heat, 
ir  the  reaction  of  strong  alkaline  solutions.  The  pure  volatile  oil  is  a  carbo- 
hydrogon  ((\JfJ.  which  is  denominated  by  Kopp  tolene.  According  to  the  same 
chemist,  tho  rrsinons  inatUT  is  of  two  kinds,  one  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
other  but  .sliu'litly  so.  {Journ.  de  Phnnn.,  8c  ser.,  xi.  42fi.)  Guibonrt  observed 
that  the  bal.sum  contains  more  acid,  and  is  less  odorous  in  the  solid  form ;  and 
thinks  that  the  acid  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  oil  Trommsdorff  obtained 
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88  per  cent,  of  resin,  12  of  acid,  and  only  0  2  of  volatile  oil.  According  to  Mr. 
Heaver,  the  balsam  yields  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  pure 
einnaraic  acid  The  acid  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  condenses 
into  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  may  be  freed  from  empyreumatic  oil  by  press- 
ure between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  subsequent  solution  in  boiling  water, 
which  deposits  it  in  minute  colourless  crystals,  upon  cooling.  (See  Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  xv.  77.)  According  to  Freray,  this  balsam  is  closely  analogous  in 
constitution  to  the  balsam  of  Peru,  being  composed  of  cinnamein,  cinnamic  acid, 
and  resin. 

Medical  Properties  and  U^^es.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  the  pulmonary  organs.  It  is  given  with  some  advantage 
in  chronic  catarrh  and  other  pectoral  complaints,  in  which  a  gently  stimulating 
expectorant  is  demanded ;  but  should  not  be  prescribed  until  after  the  reduction 
of  inflammatory  action.  Independently  of  its  medical  virtues,  its  agreeable  flavour 
renders  it  a  popular  ingredient  in  expectorant  mixtures.  Old  and  obstinate 
coughs  are  said  to  be  sometimes  greatly  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour, 
proceeding  from  an  ethereal  solution  of  this  balsam.  From  ten  to  thirty  grains 
may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  frequently  repeated.  The  best  form  of  administra- 
tion is  that  of  emulsion,  made  by  triturating  the  balsam  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  and  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  with  water. 

Of.  Prep.  Syrupus  Tolutanus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita;  Tinctura 
Tolutana.  W. 

BARIUM. 
Barium. 

This  is  the  metallic  radical  of  the  earth  baryta,  and  the  basis  of  two  officinal 
compounds.  It  was  first  obtained  in  1808  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  describes  it  as 
a  difficultly  fusible  metal,  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  effervescing  violently  with  water, 
and  considerably  heavier  than  sulphuric  acid.  Its  eq.  is  68  7,  and  symbol  Ba. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  instantly  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  baryta, 
and,  when  gently  heated,  burns  with  a  deep-red  light.  The  only  officinal  com- 
pounds of  barium  are  the  chloride,  and  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  (baryta). 

Baryta  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  carbonate  by  intense  ignition  with 
carbonaceous  matter;  or  from  the  native  sulphate,  by  ignition  with  charcoal, 
which  converts  it  into  sulphuret  of  barium,  subsequent  solution  of  the  sulphuret 
in  nitric  acid,  and  strong  ignition  of  the  nitrate  formed  to  dissipate  the  acid. 
As  thus  obtained,  it  is  an  anhydrous  solid,  caustic,  alkaline,  difficultly  fusible, 
and  of  a  grayish-white  colour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  4.  It  acts  on  the  animal 
economy  as  a  poison.  When  sprinkled  with  water  it  slakes  like  lime,  becomes 
hot,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  white  pulverulent  hydrate,  containing  one 
eq.  of  water.  The  same  hydrate  is  formed  in  mass,  when  the  anhydrous  earth  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
The  excess  of  water  is  expelled,  and  the  hydrate,  undergoing  fusion,  may  be 
poured  out  and  allowed  to  congeal.  Baryta  dissolves  in  water,  and  forms  the 
reagent  called  baryta-water.  A  boiling  saturated  solution,  as  it  cools,  yields 
crystals  of  baryta,  containing  much  water  of  crystallization 

An  economical  process  for  obtaining  baryta  in  crystals  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Mohr,  of  Coblentz.  It  consists  in  adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
soda  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  usual  impurities  in  caustic  soda,  a  precipitate  is  formed  of  some 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  is  easily  separated  by  subsidence  from 
the  solution  of  caustic  baryta  kept  hot.  This,  when  clear,  is  drawn  off  by  a 
syphon,  and  put  in  a  suitable  covered  vessel  to  cool  and  crystallize 3  when  the 
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whole  liquid  is  often  converted  into  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals.  (Pharm.  Journ 
and  Trans.,  Dec.  1856.) 

Baryta  consists  of  one  eq.  of  barium  68*1,  and  one  of  oxygen  8  =  76Y.  Ita 
symbol  is,  therefore,  BaO.  B. 

BARYTA  CARBON  AS.  U.S. 
Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

Carbonate  de  baryte,  Fr.;  Kohlensaurer  Baryt,  Oerm.;  Barite  carbonate,  Itdl.;  Carbo- 
nate de  barito.  Span. 

The  officinal  carbonate  of  baryta  is  the  native  carbonate,  a  rare  mineral,  dis- 
covered in  1783  by  Dr.  Withering,  in  honour  of  whom  it  is  called  Witherite.  It 
is  found  in  Sweden  and  Scotland,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  lead  mines  of  the 
north  of  England.  It  occurs  usually  in  grayish,  or  pale  yellowish-gray,  fibrous 
masses,  but  sometimes  crystallized.  Its  sp.gr.  varies  from  4*2  to  4  4.  It  is  gen- 
erally translucent,  but  sometimes  opaque.  It  effervesces  with  acids,  and,  before 
the  blowpipe,  melts  into  a  white  enamel  without  losing  its  carbonic  acid.  It  con- 
sists of  one  eq.  of  acid  22,  and  one  of  baryta  76-7  =  98-7.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  carbonate  of  strontia,  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  by 
its  greater  specific  gravity,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  reddish  flame  upon  the  burn- 
ing of  alcohol  impregnated  with  its  muriatic  solution.  If  strontia  be  present, 
the  reddish  flame  will  detect  it. 

When  pure,  carbonate  of  baryta  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  Any  sul- 
phate of  baryta  present  is  left  undissolved.  If  neither  ammonia  nor  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  discoloration  or  a  precipitate  in  the  muriatic  solution,  the 
absence  of  alumina,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  is  shown.  Lime  may  be  detected  by 
adding  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  throw  down  the  baryta  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  afterwards  testing  the  clear  liquid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  if 
lime  be  present,  will  produce  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  animal  economy.  Its  only  offici- 
lal  use  is  to  prepare  chloride  of  barium. 

Off.  Prep.  Barii  Chloridum,  U.  S.  B. 

BARYTA  SULPHAS. 
Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

Heavy  gpar,  Baroselenite ;  Sulfate  de  baryte,  Fr.;  Sohwefelsaurer  Baryt,  Oerm.;  Barito 
Bolfiitii,  Ital. 

P'  '•  native  sulphate  of  baryta  is  used  in  pharmacy  with  the  same  view  as  the 
u;iti\»'  carbonate;  namely,  to  obtain  chloride  of  barium.  The  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia directs  for  this  purpose  the  carl)onate  of  baryta;  but,  as  the  sulphate  may 
be  employed  more  economically,  and  is,  in  fact,  generally  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chloride  of  barium,  we  retain  it  here,  though  no  longer  recognised 
n«<  oflicinal. 

Sulphate  of  barjrta  is  a  heavy,  lamellar,  brittle  mineral,  varying  in  sp.  gr.  from 
14  to  4<;.  It  is  generally  translucent,  but  sometimes  transparent  or  opaque, 
Hid  its  usual  colour  is  white  or  flesh-red.  When  crystallized,  it  is  usually  in  very 
liut  rhombic  prisms.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  strongly  decrepitates,  and  melts  into 
a  white  enamel,  which,  in  the  course  often  or  twelve  hours,  falls  to  powder.  It 
i- tiiiis  partially  converted  intti  <t  of  barium,  and,  if  applied  to  the  tongue, 

w.ii  -ivc  a  taste  like  that  oi  pi.  ^.  arising  from  the  formation  ot  sulphuret- 

ted hydrogen    It  consista  of  one  eq.  of  acid  40,  and  one  of  baryta  7G'7=116'7- 
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This  salt,  on  account  of  its  great  insolubility,  is  not  poisonous.  Ground  to 
fine  powder,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  white  lead,  but  impairs  the  quality  of 
that  pigment.  The  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  under  the  name  of  pt-rmanent 
white  or  blancjix,  is  much  used  in  the  arts  as  a  water  colour.  It  is  made  from 
both  the  native  sulphate  and  native  carbonate.  It  forms  a  dazzling  wliite  colour, 
unalterable  by  light,  heat,  air,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  hangings,  and  for  mixing  with  other  colours,  the  tone  of  which 
it  does  not  impair.  (Chem.  Gaz.  Feb.  1,  1857.)  B. 

BELA.  Br, 
Bael 

^gle  Marmelos.    The  half-ripe  fruit,  dried.  Br. 

This  is  a  newly  introduced  officinal  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  little  known 
as  yet  in  Great  Britain,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States;  and  probably 
sanctioned  by  the  British  Council  out  of  complaisance  to  practitioners  in  the 
E.  Indies,  who  are  said  to  have  used  it  with  advantage.  It  is  the  unripe  fruit  of 
the  jEgle  Marmelos  of  De  Candolle,  belonging  to  the  Aurantiaceae,  and  with 
the  following  generic  character.  ''Flowers  bi-sexual.  Petals  4-5,  patent.  Sta- 
mens 30-40,  with  distinct  filaments,  and  linear-oblong  anthers.  Ovary  8-15  celled, 
with  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell.  Style  very  short  and  thick.  Stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  baccate,  with  a  hard  rind,  8-15  celled,  the  cells  6-10  seeded.  Seed  with  a 
woolly  coat,  covered  with  a  slimy  liquid."  (Wight  &  Arnott.) 

This  species  of  ^gle,  sometimes  called  the  Bengal  quince,  is  a  rather  large 
tree,  with  an  erect  stem,  and  few  and  irregular  branches,  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  bark,  and  furnished  in  general  with  strong,  very  sharp,  axillary  thorns, 
single  or  in  pairs.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  with  oblong-lanceolate,  crenulated, 
slightly  dotted  leaflets,  of  which  the  terminal  is  largest.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  and  in  small,  terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  of  about 
the  size  of  a  large  orange,  somewhat  spherical,  but  flattened  at  the  base,  and  de- 
pressed at  the  insertion  of  the  stem,  with  a  hard  smooth  shell,  and  from  10  to 
15  cells,  containing  besides  the  seeds  a  large  quantity  of  exceedingly  tenacious 
mucilage,  which,  when  dried,  is  hard  and  transparent.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
Hindostan  and  of  further  India.  It  is  figured  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans. 
(Octob.  1850,  p.  166),  from  which  we  have  taken  the  foregoing  account. 

Several  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  in  India.  The  ripe  fruit  is  described  as  fra- 
grant, and  of  a  delicious  flavour ;  and  a  sort  of  sherbet  prepared  from  it  is  deemed 
useful  in  febrile  aff'ections.  The  mucilage  about  the  seeds  is  applied  to  various 
purposes  in  the  arts,  in  connection  with  its  viscid  properties.  The  rind  is  used  in 
dyeing.  The  flowers  are  deemed  refrigerant  by  the  native  physicians.  The  fresh 
leaves  yield  by  expression  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  pungent  juice,  which,  diluted 
with  water,  is  occasionally  used  in  the  early  stage  of  catarrhal  and  other  fevers. 
The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root  is  thought  to  possess  febrifuge  properties.  But 
it  is  the  unripe  or  half-ripe  fruit  which  is  chiefly  employed,  and  is  the  part  recog- 
nised by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties.  The  dried  fruit  is  imported  into  England  in  vertical  slices,  or  in 
broken  pieces  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  rind  with  the  adherent  pulp  and  seeds. 
The  "rind  is  about  a  line  and  a  half  thick,  covered  with  a  smooth  pale-brown 
or  grayish  epidermis,  and  internally,  as  well  as  the  dried  pulp,  brownish-orange, 
or  cherry-red."  {Br.)  When  moistened,  the  pulp  becomes  mucilaginous.  The 
fruit  is  astringent  to  the  taste,  and  yields  its  virtues  to  water  by  maceration  or 
decoction.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Pollock  to  contain  tannic  acid,  a  concrete  essen- 
tial oil,  and  a  vegetable  acid.  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  1864,  p.  199.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Bael,  as  the  medicine  is  called  in  India,  or 
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beta,  as  it  has  been  officinally  named,  is  said  to  possess  astringent  properties 
which  render  it  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery  with  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  other  diseases  of  the  bowels  with  relaxation,  which  it  relieve.^ 
without  inducing  constipation.  It  is  much  used  by  some  practitioners  in  India, 
generally  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  slowly  boiling  down  a  pint  of  water 
with  two  ounces  of  the  dried  fruit  to  four  fluidouncea.  Of  this  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces  are  given  in  acute  cases  every  two  or  three  hours,  in  chronic  cases  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  A  liquid  extract  is  directed  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
dose  of  which  may  be  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  Mr.  Waring,  of  the  East  India 
medical  service,  recommends  an  extract  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm. 
{3fed.  Times  and  Gaz.) 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Bel®  Liquidum,  Br,  W. 


BELLADONNA  FOLIUM.  U.S. 
Belladonna  Leaf. 

The  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  BELLADONNA.  Atropa  Belladonna.  Deadly  Nightshade.  The 
leaves,  fresh  and  dried,  and  the  fresh  branches ;  gathered  when  the  fruit  has  begun 
to  form.  Br. 

BELLADONNiE  RADIX.  U.S.,  Br. 

Belladonna  Boot 

The  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna  from  plants  more  than  two  years  old.  U.  S. 
The  root,  dried ;  imported  from  Germany.  Br. 

Belladone, />.;  Gemeine  Tollkirsche,  Wolfskirsche,  (r«rm./  Belladonna, /fa/.;  Belladona, 
Belladama,  Span. 

Atropa.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Solanacete. 

Oen.Ch.  CoroZ^a  bell- shaped.  /Stomen«  distant.  .Serry  globular,  two-celled. 
Willd. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1017 ;  Woodv.  3fed.  Bat.  p.  230,  t.  82. 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bat.  ii.  19,  pi.  Ixv.  The  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade, 
is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  with  a  fleshy  creeping  root,  from  which  rise 
several  erect,  round,  purplish,  branching  stems,  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet 
M  <'<,  which  are  attached  by  short  footstalks  to  the  stem,  are  in  pairs  of 

11  ize,  oval,  pointed,  entire,  of  a  dusky  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and 

paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large,  bell-shaped,  pendent,  of  a  dull-reddish 
colour,  with  solitary  peduncles,  rising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
[i^  roundish  berry  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side,  at  first  green,  after- 
Wards  red,  ultimately  deep  purple,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  a  cherry, 
•nd  containing,  in  two  distinct  cells,  numerous  seeds,  and  a  sweetish  violet- 
coloured  juice.    The  calyx  adheres  to  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  shady  places,  along  walls, 
and  amidst  rubbish,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  Sep- 
tember. It  grows  vigorously  under  rnltivation  in  this  conntry,  and  retains  all 
its  activity,  as  shown  by  the  obs-  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jones.  {Am.  Jorum,  of 

pAarm.xxiv.  lOfi  )  Allpwrt«»<'r  tivp    The  leaves  and  roots  are  directed 

by  the  United  Stat*  ias;  the  latter  including  the  young 

branches,  which  ar.  i.    The  leaves  should  be  collected 

m  June  or  July,  when  ti»e  plant  is  in  flower,  the  roots  in  the  autumn  or  early  in 
the  spring,  and  from  plants  three  years  old  or  more.  Leaves  which  have  been 
kept  long  shoald  not  be  used,  as  they  andergo  change  through  absorption  of 
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atmospheric  a'vi&ture,  emitting  ammonia,  and  probably  losing  a  portion  of  their 
active  nitrogenous  matter.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  455.) 

Properties.  The  dried  leaves  are  of  a  dull-greenish  colour,  with  a  very  faint, 
narcotic  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  subacrid,  slightly  nauseous  taste.  The  root  is  long, 
round,  from  one  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  branched  and  fibrous,  externally 
when  dried  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  internally  whitish,  of  little  odour,  and  a 
feeble  sweetish  taste.  As  to  the  relative  strength  of  these,  two  parts,  M.  Hirtz, 
of  Strasburg,  has  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  the  root  yields  an  extract 
five  times  stronger  than  that  obtained  from  the  leaves;  but,  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  point  referred  to,  another  element  in  the  calculation  is  necessary ;  the 
relative  quantity,  namely,  of  the  extracts  from  the  two  sources;  and  this  is  un- 
certain. (Annuaire  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1862,  p.  22.)  Both  the  leaves  and  root,  as 
well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  plant,  impart  their  active  properties  to  water  and 
alcohol.  Brandes  rendered  it  probable  that  these  properties  reside  in  a  peculiar 
alkaline  principle,  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  plant  combined  with  an  ex- 
cess of  malic  acid,  and  appropriately  named  atropia.  Besides  malate  of  atropia, 
Brandes  found  in  the  dried  herb  two  azotized  principles,  a  green  resin  (chloro- 
phyll), wax,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  lignin,  and  various  salts.  The  alkaline  prin- 
ciple was  afterwards  detected  by  M.  Runge;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  was 
established  beyond  question  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,  who  obtained  it  from  an  ex- 
tract prepared  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  was  first,  however, 
procured  in  a  state  of  purity  by  Mein,  a  German  apothecary,  who  extracted  it 
from  the  root.  Liibekind  has  described,  under  the  name  of  beUadonnin,  a  vola- 
tile alkaline  principle,  wholly  distinct  from  atropia,  which  he  obtained  from  bella- 
donna; but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  was  not  a  product  of  the 
process.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xiii.  127.)  For  the  mode  of  preparing  atro- 
pia and  its  properties,  see  the  article  Atropia  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

The  imported  belladonna,  especially  that  from  Germany,  is  occasionally  adul- 
terated. Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  (xxxiv.  126),  states  that,  in  different  packages  of  the  German  drug, 
he  has  met  with  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  Solanum  nigrum  and  villo- 
sum,  and  Verbascum  Thapsus,  the  leaves,  stem,  and  capsules  of  Hyoscyamus 
niger,  and  various  other  impurities,  not  to  speak  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  and 
immature  leaves  of  the  belladonna  plant  itself.  The  apothecary  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  these  adulterations,  if  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
the  genuine  leaves.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  of  these  is  the  unequal  size  of  the 
two  leaves  constituting  each  pair.  But  the  plant  is  so  easily  cultivated,  and 
grows  so  vigorously  in  this  country,  that  all  the  demand  for  it  might  be  readily 
supplied  from  our  own  gardens,  without  the  need  of  recourse  to  Europe,  were  a 
little  attention  paid  to  the  subject. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  action  of  belladonna  is  that  of  a  power- 
ful narcotic,  possessing  also  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  properties,  and  somewhat 
disposed  to  operate  upon  the  bowels.  Among  its  first  obvious  effects,  when 
taken  in  the  usual  dose,  and  continued  for  some  time,  are  dryness  and  stricture 
of  the  fauces  and  neighbouring  parts,  with  slight  uneasiness  and  giddiness  of  the 
head,  and  more  or  less  dimness  of  vision.  In  medicinal  doses,  it  may  also  occa- 
sion dilatation  of  the  pupil,  decided  frontal  headache,  slight  delirium,  colicky 
pains  and  purging,  and  a  scarlet  efflorescence  on  the  skin ;  but  this  last  effect  is 
rare.  The  practitioner  should  watch  for  these  symptoms  as  signs  of  the  activity 
of  the  medicine,  and  should  gradually  increase  the  dose  till  some  one  of  them 
is  experienced  in  a  slight  degree,  unless  the  object  at  which  he  aims  should  be 
previously  attained ;  but,  so  soon  as  they  occur,  the  dose  should  be  diminished, 
or  the  use  of  the  narcotic  suspended  for  a  time. 

In  large  quantities,  belladonna  produces  the  most  deleterious  effects.  It  is  in 
fact  a  powerful  poison ;  and  many  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  ha>;  been 
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taken  with  fatal  consequences.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  poisonous.  It  is  not 
nncoraraon,  in  countries  where  it  grows  wild,  for  children  to  pick  and  eat  th»» 
berries,  allured  by  their  fine  colour  and  sweet  taste.  Soon  after  the  poison  ha* 
been  swallowed,  its  peculiar  influence  is  experienced  in  dryness  of  the  mouU 
and  fauces,  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  great  thirst,  difficult  deglutition, 
nausea  and  ineffectual  retching,  loss  of  vision,  vertigo,  and  into.x'ication  or  de- 
lirium, attended  with  violent  gestures  and  sometimes  tits  of  laughter,  and  followed 
by  coma.  The  pupil  is  dilated  and  insensible  to  light,  the  face  red  and  tumid, 
the  mouth  and  jaws  spasmodically  affected,  the  stomach  and  bowels  insuscepti- 
ble of  impressions,  in  fact  the  whole  nervous  system  prostrated  and  paralyzed. 
A  feeble  pulse,  cold  extremities,  subsultus  tendinura,  deep  coma  or  delirium,  and 
sometimes  convulsions  precede  death.  Dissection  discloses  appearances  of  in- 
flammation in  the  stomach  and  intestines;  and  it  is  said  that  the  body  soon 
begins  to  putrefy,  swells  and  becomes  covered  with  livid  spots,  while  dark  blood 
flows  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears.  To  obviate  the  poisonous  influence  of 
belladonna,  the  most  effectual  method  is  to  evacuate  the  stomach  as  speedily  as 
possible,  by  means  of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump,  and  afterwards  to  cleanse 
the  bowels  by  purgatives  and  enemata.  The  shocks  of  an  electro-magnetic  bat- 
tery have  been  found  useful  in  the  comatose  state.  (N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med,,  N.  S., 
V.  172.)  The  infusion  of  galls  may  be  serviceable  as  an  antidote;  and,  if  the 
experiments  of  M,  Runge  can  be  relied  on,  lime-water  or  the  alkaline  solutions 
would  render  the  poisonous  matter  remaining  in  the  stomach  inert.  Bouchardat 
recommends  the  ioduretted  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium;  and  a  case  is  ro- 
corded  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  useful.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  1854,  p.  14.) 

Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  infers  from  his  experiments  that  the  caustic  alkalies 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  activity  of  the  poisonous  principle  of  bella- 
donna, and,  consequently,  that  solution  of  potassa  should  never  be  used,  even 
though  very  dilute,  in  prescriptions  with  this  medicine,  but  may  be  employed 
with  the  hope  of  some  benefit  as  an  antidote,  though  its  influence  in  this  respect 
would  be  much  limited  by  the  necessity  of  giving  it  in  small  quantities,  in  con- 
flequence  of  its  caustic  properties. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  physiological  effects  of  opium 
are  to  some  extent  antagonistic  to  those  of  belladonna;  and  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  former  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  poisoning  by  the  latter. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  experience  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  rely  on  this  expedient,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  measures,  and  especially 
of  a  thoron^rh  preliminary  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

'    B' '  \  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  from  early  times.    The  leaves  were 

first  t  1  externally  to  discuss  schirrhous  tumours,  and  heal  cancerous  and 

other  ill-conditioned  ulcers;  and  were  afterwards  administered  internally  for 
the  same  purpose.  Much  evidence  of  their  usefulness  in  these  affections  is  on 
tecord,  and  even  Dr.  Cullen  spoke  in  their  favour;  but  this  application  of  the 
medicine  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  at  present  more  esteemed  in  nervous  diseases. 
I  ii«?  been  highly  recommended  in  hooping  cough,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
v.  .  h  it  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  beneficial.  In  neuralgia  it  is  one  of  the  most 
•  fTrfual  remedies  in  our  poRsession;  and  it  may  be  employed  to  give  relief  in 
other  painful  affections.  Hufeland  recommends  it  in  the  convulsions  dependent 
on  scrofulous  irritation,  it  has  been  prescribed  also  in  nervous  colic,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  mania,  delirium  tremens,  paralysis,  amaurosis, 
incontinence  of  urine,  rheumatism,  gout,  dysmenorrhnea,  obstinate  interniitlcnts, 
fcarlatiim.  dropsy,  and  jaundice;  and,  in  such  of  these  affections  as  have  their 
seat  c liiirty  in  the  nervou<*  systom.  it  may  sometimes  do  good.  It  has  been  re- 
commended as  an  antnp'  1  is  said  to  have  been  effectually  employed 
in  several  cases  of  stran  »i.  It  has  acquired  considerable  credit  as 
a  preventive  of  scarlatina;  an  application  of  the  remedy  first  suggested  by  the 
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author  of  thp  homoeopathic  doctrine;  but  its  efficiency  in  this  way  is  at  best 
doubtfol.  In  the  form  of  tincture,  it  has  been  recently  employed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Anderson,  with  supposed  benefit,  in  the  coma  with  contracted  pupil,  attendant 
on  the  over-action  of  opium.  {Ranking^s  Abstract,  xxii.  246.) 

Applied  to  the  eye,  belladonna  has  the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  exceed- 
ingly, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed  by  oculists  previously  to  the  operation 
for  cataract.  Dilatation  usually  comes  on  in  about  an  hour,  is  at  its  greatest 
height  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  continues  often  for  one  or  two  days,  or  even 
longer.  In  cases  of  partial  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  confined  to  the  cen- 
tre of  that  body,  vision  is  temporarily  improved  by  a  similar  use  of  the  remady; 
and  it  may  also  be  beneficially  employed,  when,  from  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
there  is  danger  of  a  permanent  closure  of  the  pupil.  For  these  purposes,  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  plant,  or  a  solution  of  the  extract,  may  be  dropped  into 
the  eye,  or  a  little  of  the  extract  itself  rubbed  upon  the  eyelids.  The  same  ap- 
plication has  been  recommended  in  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eye.  The  extract, 
rubbed  upon  the  areola  of  the  breast,  has  been  found  quickly  to  arrest  the  secre- 
tion of  milk;  and,  upon  the  abdomen,  to  relieve  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and 
other  irritations  sympathetic  with  the  gravid  uterus.  Applied,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  plaster,  above  the  pubes,  it  has  been  found  very  useful  in  relieving  dysen- 
teric tenesmus,  and,  as  a  dressing  to  a  blistered  surface  over  the  abdomen,  has 
been  known  to  effect  a  cure  in  epidemic  cholera ;  but  in  such  a  case  much  care 
would  be  required  to  prevent  its  poisonous  effects.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D. 
1860,  p.  49.)  The  decoction  or  extract,  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  ia 
asserted  to  have  hastened  tedious  labour  dependent  on  rigidity  of  the  os  tincae; 
and  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  sphincter  ani, 
anal  fissures,  and  painful  uterine  affections,  have  been  relieved  by  the  local  use 
of  the  extract,  either  smeared  upon  bougies,  or  administered  by  injection.  In 
the  latter  mode  it  has  relieved  strangulated  hernia.  It  is  asserted  also  to  be 
useful  in  paraphimosis.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapour  from  a  decoction  of  the 
leaves  or  extract  has  been  recommended  in  spasmodic  asthma.  For  this  purpose, 
two  drachms  of  the  leaves,  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  aqueous  extract  are  employed 
to  the  pint  of  water.  Relief  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  phthisis  by  smoking 
the  leaves,  infused  when  fresh  in  a  strong  solution  of  opium,  and  then  dried. 

Belladonna  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  extract.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  leaves  is  for  children  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  for 
adults  one  or  two  grains,  repeated  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  increased 
till  the  characteristic  effects  are  experienced.  An  infusion  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  a  scruple  of  the  dried  leaves  to  ten  fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  of  which 
from  one  to  two  fluidounces  is  the  dose  for  an  adult.  The  extract  is  generally 
preferred  in  the  United  States.  (See  Exlractum  Belladonnae.) 

From  its  quicker  action,  more  uniform  strength,  and  greater  cleanliness,  atrO' 
pia  has  been  recently  substituted  for  extract  of  belladonna  for  external  use.  (See 
Atropia  in  Part  II.) 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Leaves.  Extractum  Belladonnae ;  Extract.  Belladonnae  Al- 
coholicum,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Belladonnae. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Boot.  Atropia;  Linimentum  BelladonnsB,  .Sr.  W. 

BENZOINUM.  U.S.,  Br, 

Benzoin, 

The  concrete  juice  of  Styrax  Benzoin.  U.  8,  A  resinous  exudation  from  the 
stem.  Br. 

Benjoin,  ^.;  Bensoe,  Cerm.;  Belzoino, /<aZ.;  Benjui,  i^t^n. 

The  botanical  source  of  benzoin  was  long  uncertain.    At  one  tiwe  it  w%$ 
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generally  supposed  in  Europe  to  be  derived  from  the  Laurus  Benzoin  of  thi§ 
country.  This  error  was  corrected  by  Linnaeus,  who,  however,  committed  another, 
in  ascribing  the  drug  to  Crolon  Benzoe,  a  shrub  which  he  afterwards  described 
under  the  name  of  Terminalia  Benzoin.  Mr.  Dryander  was  the  first  who  as- 
certained the  true  benzoin-tree  to  be  a  Styrax;  and  his  description,  published 
in  the  7Tth  vol.  of  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  has  been  copied  bj 
most  subsequent  writers. 

Styeax.    Sex,  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Styraceas. 

Gen.  Ch.   Calyx  inferior.   Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Drupe  two-seeded.  Willd, 

Styrax  Benzoin.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  r)23;  Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  294,  t.  102. 
This  is  a  tall  tree  of  quick  growth,  sending  off  many  strong  round  branches, 
covered  with  a  whitish  downy  bark.  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  oblong, 
pointed,  smooth  above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  compound, 
axillary  clusters,  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  usually  hang  all  on  the  same 
side  upon  short  slender  pedicels. 

The  benzoin,  or  benjamin-tree,  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Laos, 
and  Siam.  By  wounding  the  bark  near  the  origin  of  the  lower  branches,  a  juice 
exudes,  which  hardens  upon  exposure,  and  forms  the  benzoin  of  commerce.  A 
tree  is  deemed  of  a  proper  age  to  be  wounded  at  six  years,  when  its  trunk  is 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  operation  is  performed  annually, 
and  the  product  on  each  occasion  from  one  tree  never  exceeds  three  pounds. 
The  juice  which  first  flows  is  the  purest,  and  afl'ords  the  whitest  and  most  fra- 
grant benzoin.  It  is  exported  chiefly  from  Bangkok  in  Siam,  and  Acheen  in 
Sumatra,  and  comes  into  the  western  markets  in  large  masses  packed  in  chests 
and  casks,  and  showing  externally  the  impression  of  the  reed  mats  in  which  they 
were  originally  contained. 

Two  kinds  of  benzoin  are  distinguishable  in  the  market ;  one  consisting  chiefly 
of  whitish  tears  united  by  a  redd'ish-brown  connecting  medium,  the  other  of 
brown  or  blackish  masses,  without  tears.  The  first  is  the  most  valuable,  and  has 
been  called  benzoe  amygdaloides,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  white  grains  to 
fragments  of  blanched  almonds;  the  second  is  sometimes  called  benzoe  in  sortis 
—benzoin  in  sorts — and  usually  contains  numerous  impurities.  Between  these 
two  kinds  there  is  every  gradation.  We  have  seen  specimens  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  yellowish-white  homogeneous  fragments,  which,  when  broken,  presented 
a  smooth,  white,  shining  surface.  These  were  no  doubt  identical  in  constitution 
with  the  tears  of  the  larger  masses. 

A  factitious  substance  has  l>een  sold  in  our  markets  for  benzoin,  consisting  of 
chips  of  wood  agglutinated  by  a  resinous  substance,  with  no  benzoic  acid,  and 
only  a  trace  of  the  cinnamic.  (J.  M.  Maisch,  Am.  Jourm.  o/Fharni.,  xxxv  494.) 

Projierties.  Benzoin  has  a  fragrant  odour,  with  very  little  taste ;  but,  when 
chewed  for  some  time,  leaves  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It 
breaks  with  a  resinous  fracture,  and  presents  a  mottled  surface  of  white  and 
brown  or  reddish-brown;  the  white  spots  being  smooth  and  shining,  while  the 
remainder,  though  sometimes  shining  and  even  translucent,  is  usually  more  or 
less  rough  and  porous,  and  often  exhibits  impurities.  In  the  inferior  kinds,  the 
white  spots  are  very  few,  or  entirely  wanting.  Benzoin  is  easily  pulverized,  and, 
in  the  process  of  being  powdered,  is  apt  to  excite  sneezing,  its  sp.  gr.  is  from 
10C3  to  1092.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  emits  thick,  white,  pungent  fumes, 
which  excite  cough  when  inhaled,  and  consist  chiefly  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is 
wholly  soluble,  with  the  exception  of  impurities,  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated 
by  water  from  the  solution.  \  ■'•■  -•  the  liquor  milky.  It  imparts  to  boiling 
water  a  notable  proportion  <  •  arid.    Limo-wator  and  the  alkaline  solu- 

tions partially  dissolve  it,  forming  benzoates,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  i)re- 
jipitated  by  the  addition  of  other  acids.  Its  chief  constituents  are  resin  and 
oeDZoic  acid;  and  it  therefore  belongs  to  the  balsams.    The  white  tears  and  the 
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brownish  coi.nect'ng  mediom  are  said  by  Stolze  to  contain  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portio\i  of  acid,  which,  according  to  Bucholz,  is  125  per  cent,  to  Stolze  198 
per  cent.  In  a  more  recent  examination  by  Kopp,  the  white  tears  were  found 
to  contain  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  the  brown  15  per  cent  {Journ 
de  Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  iv.  46.)  The  resin  is  of  three  kinds,  one  extracted  from  the 
balsam  with  the  benzoic  acid  by  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in 
excess,  another  dissolved  by  ether  from  the  residue,  and  the  third  affected  by 
neither  of  these  solvents.  Besides  benzoic  acid  and  resin,  the  balsam  contains 
a  minnte  proportion  of  extractive,  and  traces  of  volatile  oil.  Benzoin  is  said  to 
retard  the  oxidation  of  fatty  matters,  and  thus  to  prevent  rancidity. 

It  appears  from  recent  researches  that  benzoin,  besides  its  own  characteristic 
acid,  often  also  contains  the  cinnamic,  which  is  found  more  especially  in  the 
whke  tears.  Indeed,  Hermann  Aschoff  obtained  from  some  benzoin  of  Sumatra 
a  pure  cinnamic  acid,  without  any  benzoic;  and  Messrs.  Kolbe  and  Lautermann, 
upon  examining  a  specimen  of  the  tears,  discovered  what  they  at  first  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  but  which,  on  further  investigation,  proved  to  be  a  mix- 
tare  of  the  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acids.  Aschoff  recommends  the  following  method 
of  detecting  cinnamic  acid.  Boil  the  benzoin  with  milk  of  lime,  filter,  decompose 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  add  either  bichromate  of  potassa  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
permanganate  of  potassa,  when,  if  cinnamic  acid  be  present,  the  odour  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  will  be  perceived.  (Annal  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  cxix.  136.) 
The  two  acids,  which,  when  they  occur  together  in  benzoin,  are  said  to  be  always 
mixed  in  the  same  proportion,  may  be  at  least  partially  separated  by  simple 
crystallization ;  their  melting  points  being  very  different,  that  of  benzoic  acid 
249°  F.,  and  that  of  the  mixed  acid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  the  cinnamic  and 
two  of  the  benzoic,  only  78°  F.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  Aug.  1863,  p.  77.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Benzoin  is  stimulant  and  expectorant,  and 
was  formerly  employed  in  pectoral  affections;  but,  except  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Trousseau  and  Pi- 
doux  recommend  strongly  its  inhalation  in  chronic  laryngitis.  Either  the  air  of 
the  chamber  may  be  impregnated  with  its  yapour  by  placing  a  small  portion 
upon  some  live  coals,  or  the  patient  may  inhale  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  to 
which  the  balsam  has  been  added.  It  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation 
of  benzoic  acid  (see  Acidum  Benzoicum) ;  and  the  milky  liquor  resulting  from 
the  addition  of  water  to  its  alcoholic  solution  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cosmetic, 
under  the  impression  that  it  renders  the  skin  soft.  A  tincture  has  been  strongly 
recommended  in  fissures  of  the  anus.  In  the  East  Indies  the  balsam  is  burnt  by 
the  Hindoos  as  a  perfume  in  their  temples.* 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Benzoicum ;  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita;  Unguentum 
Beuzoini,  U.  S.  W. 

*  A  styptic  liquid,  prepared  by  a  Roman  pharmaceutist  named  Pagliari,  and  kept  secret 
for  a  time,  has  acquired  some  reputation  among  the  French  array  surgeons.  It  is  made  by 
boiling,  for  six  hours,  eight  ounces  of  tincture  of  benzoin  (containing  about  two  ounces  of 
the  balsam),  a  pound  of  alum,  and  ten  pounds  of  water,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel,  stirring 
constantly,  and  supplying  the  loss  with  hot  water.  The  liquor  is  then  strained  and  kept 
in  stopped  bottles..  It  is  limpid,  styptic,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  said  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  causing  an  instantaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.f 
N.  S.,  XXV.  199.) — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

Fumigating  pa»tilea  are  made  from  16  parts  of  benzoin,  4  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  4  of  yellow 
Saunders,  1  of  labdanum,  48  of  charcoal,  2  of  nitre,  1  of  tragacanth,  2  of  gum  arabic,  and 
12  of  cinnamon-water,  by  reducing  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  and  mitiug  the  vihol* 
into  a  plastic  mass,  which  is  to  be  formed  into  cones,  flattened  at  the  base,  arvl  dr  ei  »nrt 
in  the  air,  and  then  in  a  stove.  (Soubeiran,  Trait,  de  Pharm.,  3e  ed.,  i.  463.) 
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BERBERIS.  U.S,  Secondary. 
Barberry, 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Berberis  vulgaris.  U.  S. 

Epine-vinette,  Vinettier,  Fr.;  Faueracb,  gemeiner  Sauerdorn,  Berberitze,  Germ  ;  Ber 
bero.  Ital.y  Span. 

Berberis.  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monopynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Berberaceae.  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Sepals  6,  with  interior  scales.  Petals  6,  with  3  glands  at  the  base 
Stamens  fi,  without  dentieulations.  Pericarp  fleshy,  oblong,  2  to  3  seeded.  Seedi 
erect,  oblonjr,  with  a  crustaceous  skin,  Lindley. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  shrubs,  with  the  inner  bark  and  wood 
yellow,  and  with  leaves  and  berries  of  a  sour  taste.  Besides  the  officinal  Berberis 
vulgaris,  there  are  other  species  of  which  the  products  have  been  medicinally 
employed.  The  Lycium,  or  Xuxto'^  of  the  ancients,  highly  valued  as  a  local  ap- 
plication in  affections  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  and  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, is  supposed  to  be  the  medicine  still  used  in  India  for  the  same  affections, 
under  the  name  of  riisot  or  ruswut.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  is  an  extract 
from  the  wood  or  roots  of  different  species  of  Berberis,  as  B.  Lyciuvi,  B.  ariHtata, 
&c.,  growing  in  Upper  India,  especially  near  Lahore.  Combined  with  opium 
and  alum,  it  is  much  used,  and  with  great  asserted  oenefit,  in  both  incipient  and 
chronic  ophthalmia.  It  has  been  employed  also  by  European  practitioners  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Walker,  oi*  Edinburgh,  who  found  it 
very  efficient.  The  preparation  used  by  him  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  lycium 
and  burnt  alum,  with  half  the  quantity  of  opium,  and  was  applied,  mixed  with 
lemon-juice  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  over  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows.  (J.  V. 
Simpson,  Pharm.  Journ.,  xiii.  415  ;  from  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.) 

Berberis  vulgaris.  Gray's  Manual  of  Botayiy,  p.  19;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
618,  t.  219.  This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  grows  wild  in  waste  grounds  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  New  England,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  berries.  It  is  a  spreading  shrub,  from  4  to  6  feet  or  more  in  height, 
with  thorny  branches,  a  light-gray  bark,  and  a  )ine  yellow  wood.  The  leaves  are 
Bomewhat  obovate,  with  ciliated  teeth  on  their  edges,  and  upon  the  young  shoots 
three-parted  and  spiny.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  drooping  many-flowered  ra- 
cemes, have  yellow  entire  petals,  and  ate  succeeded  by  oblong  scarlet  berries.  It 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant  is  injurious  to  wheat. 
Under  the  name  of  Berberis  Canadensis,  Pnrsh  described  an  American  j)lant, 
which  grows  in  hilly  districts,  from  the  borders  of  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  and 
which  is  characterized,  according  to  Gray,  by  its  repandly-toothed  leaves,  with  the 
teeth  less  bristly-pointed,  by  its  few-flowered  racemes,  its  petals  notched  at  the 
apex,  and  \U  oval  berries.  By  Dr.  Hooker,  however,  it  is  considered  a  variety 
of  B.  vulgaris,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  points  mentioned.  It  is  from  1 
to  3  feet  high. 

Properlirs.  The  berries,  which  grow  in  loose  bunches,  are  oblong,  and  of  a 
red  colour,  have  a  grateful,  sour,  astringent  taste,  and  contain  malic  and  citric 
acids.  They  are  refrigerant,  astringent,  and  antiscorbutic,  and  are  used  in  Europe, 
in  the  form  of  drink,  in  febrile  diseases  and  diarrhoeas.  An  agreeable  syrup  is 
prepared  from  the  juice;  and  the  berries  are  sometimes  preserved  for  the  table. 
The  root  and  in))-  '  'lavc  been  used  for  dyeing  yellow.    The  bark  of  the 

root  is  the  officinal  This  is  grayish  on  the  outside,  yellow  within,  very 

bitter,  and  stains  th<;  hewed.    Brandes  found  in  100  parts  of  the 

root  6  63  of  bitter,  yt  ..•,  1-55  of  brown  colouring  mutter,  0-35  of 

^um,  0-20  of  starch,  0  10  ol  ctrin,  0*07  of  stearin,  0  03  of  chlorophyll,  0  55  of 
a  subresin  55*40  of  lignin,  and  35  00  of  water.  The  active  properties  reside  i'o 
the  eziractive  matter  of  Brandes,  which,  however,  has  subsequeDtly  been  found 
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10  ow^e  its  virtues,  as  well  as  colouring  properties,  to  a  peculiar  crystallizable 
principle,  possessed  of  alkaline  properties,  and  named  berberin,  or  more  properly 
berbcrina.  This  alkaloid  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered,  in  1826,  in  a 
species  of  Xanthoxylum,  by  Chevallier  and  Pelletan,  who,  from  its  colour  and 
taste,  named  it  xanthopicrite,  Buchner  and  Herberger,  in  1835,  found  it  in  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris,  and  named  it  berberin ;  but  none  of  these  chemists  were  aware  of 
its  alkaline  properties.  Indeed,  the  substance  obtained  by  them,  at  least  the 
berberin  of  Buchner,  must  have  been  a  native  salt  of  the  proper  alkaloid,  which 
was  not,  therefore,  procured  in  a  pure  state.  Subsequently  Fleitmann  demon- 
strated its  basic  character,  and  published  an  account  of  several  of  its  salts.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  barberry,  but  has  been  found,  by  various  chemists,  in  several 
other  plants,  particularly  those  combining  bitterness  and  a  yellow  colour,  as  in 
various  products  of  Cocculus  palmatus,  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  Xanthorrhiza 
apiifolia,  Coptis  Teeta,  Xanthoxylum  Clava  Herculis,  and  others  belonging  to 
the  natural  families  of  Berberacese,  Menispermaceae,  and  Ranunculaceae.  In- 
deed, few  if  any  of  the  known  alkaloids  are  so  widely  diffused  as  this  appears  to 
be  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.* 

Berberina  may  be  obtained  most  readily  from  its  sulphate.  Prof.  Procter  hag 
given  the  following  process  for  preparing  it,  based  upon  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Merrill,  of  Cincinnati.  The  coarsely  powdered  root  is  to  be  exhausted  by  re- 
peated decoction  with  boiling  water,  and  the  mixed  liquids,  after  filtration,  are 
to  be  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract.  This  is  to  be  digested  several  times  with 
stronger  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  half  a  pound  of  the  root,  until 
exhausted,  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  tincture,  and 
five-sixths  of  the  alcohol  to  be  distilled  oflf.  To  the  residue,  while  still  hot, 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool.  The 
sulphate  of  berberin  is  deposited  in  crystals,  and,  having  been  purified  by  re- 
crystallization,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  the  addition,  in  excess,  to  its  solution  in 
boiling  water,  of  freshly  precipitated  protoxide  of  lead,  the  solution  being  kept 
hot  until  the  decomposition  is  completed.  This  may  be  known  by  the  absence 
of  a  precipitate  when  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  a  drop  of  the  clear  liquid.  The 
liquid  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Thus  obtained,  berberina 
is  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  to  con- 
sist of  groups  of  minute  acicular  crystals.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in 
about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  still  less  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  freely  soluble  in 
both  these  liquids  when  hot,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  salts  of  difficult  solu- 
bility with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  is  distinguished  by  being  copiously 
precipitated  by  the  former  acid  from  its  cold  watery  solution  in  the  form  of  crys- 
tals of  the  muriate.  It  is  freely  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  which  forms  with  it  a 
readily  soluble  salt.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Phar^m.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  10.)  Its  formula  is, 
according  to  Fleitmann,  C^jH^gNOj,  but,  on  the  more  recent  authority  of  Perrins, 
C^H„NOg.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  April,  1863,  p.  464.)  The  muriate  of  berberina, 
which  is  the  salt  that  has  attracted  most  notice,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  using 
muriatic  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  above  process,  and  purifying  the  pre- 
cipitate by  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  and  subsequent  refrigeration.  It  is  in  fine 
acicular  crystals,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour,  and  intensely  bitter  taste,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  a  deep-yellow  colour,  slightly 
soluble  also  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolved  in  large  proportion  by  both  liquidg 
when  hot.  By  concentrated  nitric  acid  both  this  salt  and  its  base  are  decom- 
posed, with  the  production  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  the  escape  of  nitrous  fumes. 

Besides  berberina,  another  alkaloid  has  been  discovered  in  the  root  of  the 
barberry,  for  which  the  name  of  vinetina,  derived  from  the  French  name  of  the 

♦  For  a  list  of  all  plants  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  see  a  paper  by  J.  Dysou  Per- 
rins, contained  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (Sept.  1863,  p.  456). 
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plant,  has  been  proposed.  Oxycanthin  and  berbina  are  other,  though  less  appro- 
priate names,  which  have  been  applied  to  this  principle.  To  procure  it,  the  mother- 
liquor  of  berberiua  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  treated 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
The  impure  alkaloid  thus  obtained  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water,  drying, 
exhausting  with  ether,  evaporating,  dissolving  the  residue  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
and  finally  precipitating  by  ammonia.  Yinetina  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
crystallizable  from  its  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions,  purely  bitter,  fusible  un- 
changed at  283°  F.,  insoluble  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  dis- 
Bolved  by  cold  but  freely  by  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol 
It  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  acids,  and  its  muriate  is  white.  When  deprived 
of  one  eq.  of  water  at  212°,  it  has  the  formula  C„H^NO„.  {Am,  Juum.  of 
Pkarm.,  xxxiii.  455.) 

Medical  Properties.  Barberry  is  in  small  doses  tonic,  in  larger  cathartic,  and 
was  formerly  given  in  jaundice,  in  which,  though  probably  originally  employed 
on  account  of  its  yellow  colour,  it  may  be  useful,  when  the  influence  of  a  gentle 
tonic  and  laxative  is  required.  It  maybe  used  in  the  form  of  decoction.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  its  alkaloid  berbcrina,  from  its  extensive  diffusion  in 
plants  used  in  medicine,  is  possessed  of  valuable  remedial  properties,  and  capable 
of  advantageous  application  in  many  diseases.  It  would  be  desirable  to  tesi 
thoroughly  its  antiperiodic  properties.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  muriate, 
of  which  the  dose  is  stated  at  from  one  to  ten  grains,  according  to  the  eflfect 
desired.  Should  it  come  into  extensive  use,  it  would  be  more  conveniently  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  our  native  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  which  yields  it  very 
copiously.  W. 

BISMUTHUM.  U.S. 
Bismuth, 

In  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  Bismuth  is  placed  in  the  Appendix^  as  one  of 
the  substances  used  in  preparing  medicines. 

EUiiii  de  glace.  Bismuth,  Fr.;  Wissmutb,  Germ.;  Bismutte,  Ital.;  Bisniut.  Span. 

Bismuth  occurs  usually  in  the  metallic  state,  occasionally  as  a  sulphuret,  and 
rarely  as  an  oxide.  It  is  found  principally  in  Saxony.  It  occurs  also  in  Corn- 
wall, and  has  been  found  at  Monroe,  in  Connecticut.  It  is  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  native  bismuth,  which  is  heated  by  means  of  wood  or  charcoal, 
whereby  the  metal  is  fused  and  separated  from  its  gangue.  Almost  all  the  bis- 
muth of  commerce  comes  from  Saxony. 

Bismuth  was  first  distinguished  as  a  metal  by  Agricola  in  1520.  Before  that 
period  it  was  confounded  with  lead.  It  is  a  brittle,  pulverizablo,  brilliant  metal, 
of  a  crystalline  texture,  and  of  a  white  colour  with  a  slight  reddish  tint.  It« 
crystals  are  in  the  form  of  cubes.  It  undergoes  but  a  slight  tarnish  in  the  air. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  9-8,  melting  point  507°  {Hrande  and  Tat/lor),  eq.  number  213, 
and  symbol  Bi.  When  impure  bismuth  solidifies  after  fusion,  globules  of  the 
metal,  nearly  pure,  are  thrown  up  from  the  mass.  This  takes  place  when  the 
metal  contains  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  impurity.  The  same  phenomenon 
does  not  occur  when  pure  bismuth  is  melted.  {Ji.  Schncidrr.)  At  a  high  tem- 
perature, in  clo.se  vesRcls,  bismuth  volatilizes,  and  may  bo  distilled  over.  When 
heated  in  the  oi>en  air  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  faint 
bloe  flame,  forming  an  o.xide  of  a  yellow  colour.  This  is  the  tiroxide,  and  con- 
sists of  one  eq.  of  bismuth  218,  and  throe  of  oxygen  24  =  237.  There  is  another 
compound  of  bi.Hrautl»  and  oxygen,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  the  former  and  five 
Bqs.  of  the  latter,  which,  having  acid  properties,  is  called  biamuthic  arid,  BiO,. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  by  boiling  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  solution 
of  potassa,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  mixing  it  while  moist  with  solution  of  po- 
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tassa  into  which  chlorine  is  passed.  A  mixture  of  teroxide  and  bismuthic  acid  ia 
precipitated,  from  which  the  former  is  separated  by  digestion  with  nitric  acid. 
The  hydruted  acid  remaining,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  in  the  form  of  a  red 
powder,  which  gives  up  its  w^ater  at  266*^,  and  at  a  higher  heat  loses  oxygen. 
Bismuth  is  acted  on  feebly  by  muriatic  acid,  but  violently  by  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  it  with  a  copious  extrication  of  red  fumes.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold, 
has  no  action  on  it,  but  at  a  boiling  heat  eflfects  its  solution  with  the  extrication 
of  sulphurous  acid.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  generally  contaminated  with 
other  metals,  among  which  is  arsenic  in  minute  quantity,  and  sometimes  a  very 
small  proportion  of  thallium.  It  may  be  purified  from  all  contaminating  metals  by 
dissolving  the  bismuth  of  commerce  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  precipitating  the  clear 
solution  by  adding  it  to  water,  and  reducing  the  white  powder  thus  obtained 
with  black  flux.  The  same  precipitate  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the 
nitric  solution ;  and,  if  the  supernatant  liquor  is  blue,  the  presence  of  copper  is 
indicated.    If  the  precipitate  is  yellowish,  iron  is  present. 

Pharmaceutical  Uses,  &c.  Bismuth  is  not  used  in  medicine  in  an  uncombined 
state,  but  is  employed  pharmaceutically  to  obtain  the  subcarbonate  and  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  the  only  medicinal  preparations  formed  from  this  metal.  In  the  arts 
it  is  used  to  form  a  white  paint  for  the  complexion,  called  'pearl  white;  and  as 
an  ingredient  of  the  best  pewter. 

Of.  Prep.  Bismuth!  Subcarbonas,  U.  S.;  Bismuthi  Subnitras,  U.  S.;  Bismu- 
thum  Album,  Br.  B. 

BRAYERA.  U.  S,  Secondary. 

K00880. 

The  flowers  and  unripe  fruit  of  Brayera  anthelmintica.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CUSSO.  Kousso.  Brayera  anthelmintica.  The  flower.  Br. 

Brayera.  Nat.  Ord.  RosacesB. 

Qen.  Ch.  ''Calyx  with  the  tube  bibracteolate  at  the  base,  turbinate;  throat 
internally  constricted  by  a  membranous  ring :  the  limb  with  two  series  of  seg- 
ments, each  five  in  number,  the  outer  much  larger.  Petals  five,  inserted  in  the 
throat  of  the  calyx,  small,  linear.  Stamens  from  15  to  20,  inserted  with  thi 
petals.  Filaments  free,  unequal.  Anthers  bilocular,  dehiscing  longitudinally. 
Carpels  two  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  free,  unilocular,  containing  one  or  two 
pendulous  ovules.  Styles  terminal,  exserted  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  thick- 
ened upward.  Stigmas  subpeltate,  dilated,  crenate,  oblong."  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  dioecious;  though  the  male  have  well-developed  carpels. 

Brayera  anthelmintica.  Kunth ;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  ii.  680 ;  Pereira,  3fat, 
Med.,  3d  ed.,  ii.  1818.  — Hagenia  Ahyssinica.  Lamarck.  —  Bancksia  Abyssinica, 
Bruce.  This  is  a  tree  about  20  feet  high,  growing  on  the  table-land  of  Abys- 
sinia, at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand  feet.  The  branches 
exhibit  circular  cicatrices,  left  by  the  fallen  leaves.  These  are  crowded  near 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  large,  pinnate,  sheathing  at  the  base,  with  opposite, 
.  lanceolate,  serrate  leaflets,  villose  at  the  margin,  and  nerved  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  tinged  with  purple,  pedicelled,  with  an  involucre  of  four  roundish,  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, membranous  bracts,  and  are  arranged  in  fours,  upon  hairy,  flexuous,  brae- 
teate  peduncles,  with  alternate  branches.  They  are  small,  and  of  a  greenish 
colour,  becoming  purple.  These  and  the  unripe  fruit  are  the  parts  of  the  plant 
employed.  The  petals  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in  the  dried  flowers.  They  are 
brought  from  Abyssinia  packed  in  boxes.  The  Abyssinian  name  of  the  medicine 
has  been  variously  spelled  by  European  writers  kosso,  kousso,  cusso,  cosso,  &c  ; 
but  that  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  deemed  the  most  appropriate  English  title, 
as  it  indicates  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

Properties.   The  dried  flowers  are  in  unbroken  though  compressed  clusters* 
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The  general  coloar  of  the  mass  is  greenish-yellow.  As  the  medicine,  from  it» 
high  price,  is  apt  to  be  adulterated,  it  shonld  be  procured  in  the  nnpowdered 
state,  in  which  the  botanical  characters  of  the  flower  will  sufficiently  test  its 
genuineness.  It  has  a  fragrant  balsamic  odour;  and  the  taste,  little  perceptible 
at  first,  becomes  in  a  short  time  somewhat  acrid  and  disagreeable.  Analyzed  by 
Witt«tein,  it  was  found  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  1-44  of  fatty  matter  and  chloro- 
phyll, 2-02  of  wax,  6'25  of  bitter  acrid  resin,  0*77  of  tasteless  resin,  108  of 
sugar,  7  "22  of  gum,  2440  of  tannic  acid,  4097  of  lignin,  15  71  of  ashes,  with 
014  parts  loss.  To  Clemens  Willing  it  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil, 
having  the  odour  of  the  flowers,  much  extractive,  tannic  acid  ct)louring  iron 
green,  a  crystallizable  acid,  and  a  resin  having  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste  and 
the  odour  of  the  oil.  (Chem.  Cent.  Blaif,  Marz  31,  1855,  p.  224.)  In  which  of 
these  constituents  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  reside  has  not  been  determined. 
The  claims  of  the  koosswe  of  Signor  Pavesi,  of  Mortara,  in  Piedmont,  to  be 
considered  the  active  principle,  cannot  be  admitted  until  experimentally  deter- 
mined ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  not  a  complex  substance. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  us  premature 
even  to  give  it  the  name  of  koossine,  much  less  that  of  teniine,  which  has  also 
been  proposed  for  it,  from  its  supposed  relation  to  the  tapeworm.  (See  Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1849,  p.  274.) 

Medical  Properties.  Koosso  is  highly  valued  in  Abyssinia  as  a  vermifuge. 
Bruce  speaks  of  it  in  his  travels,  and  gives  a  figure  of  the  plant.  Dr.  Brayer,  a 
French  physician,  practising  in  Constantinople,  employed  the  medicine  effec- 
tively, and  published  a  treatise  on  it  at  Paris,  so  long  ago  as  1823.  It  was  in 
his  honour  that  Kunth  adopted  his  generic  title  of  the  plant.  Much  attention 
has  recently  been  attracted  to  this  medicine ;  and  trials  made  with  it  have  proved 
that  it  has  extraordinary  efficacy  in  the  destruction  and  expulsion  of  the  tape- 
worm. Its  effects,  when  taken  internally,  are  not  very  striking.  In  the  ordinary 
dose  it  sometimes  produces  heat  of  stomach,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  act  on  the  bowels,  though  this  effect  is  not  always  produced. 
It  appears  to  operate  exclusively  as  a  poison  to  the  worms;  and  has  been  found 
equally  effectual  in  both  kinds  of  tapeworm.  The  high  price  demanded  for  it 
has  tended  very  much  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  remedy;  but,  should  the  demand 
continue,  it  will  no  doubt  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  it  is  brought  by 
caravans  from  Abyssinia  into  Egypt;  and  the  monopoly  which  was  at  first  the 
cause  of  its  expensiveness  cannot  be  long  maintained.  The  medicine  is  taken  in 
the  morning  upon  an  empty  stomach,  a  light  meal  having  been  made  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  A  previous  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  also  recommended.  The 
flowers  are  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  warm  water; 
the  mixture  being  allowe<l  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  stirred  up,  and  taken 
in  two  or  three  draughts  at  short  intervals.  The  medicine  may  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  lemonade.  The  medium  dose  for  an  adult  is  half  an  ounce,  which  may 
be  diminished  one-third  for  a  child  of  12  years,  one-half  for  one  of  6,  and  two- 
thirds  for  one  of  3.  Should  the  medicine  not  act  on  the  Ixjwels  in  three  or  four 
'nonrs.  a  brisk  cathartic  should  be  administered.  One  dose  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  worm.  Should  the  quantity  mentioned  not  prove  effectual,  it  may 
be  increased  to  n  or  more. 

Off.  Prep.   In;  isso,  Br.  W. 

BROMINIUM.  U.S. 
Bromine. 

In  the  Pritish  Pharmacopceia  Bromine  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  as  one  of 

the  sulv-*--  •' "I  '■■  •-•—••-  -nndicines. 

Broiii  ii. 
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Bromine  is  an  elementary  body,  possessing  many  analogies  to  chlorine  and 
iodine.  It  was  discovered  in  1826  by  M.  Balard,  of  Moutpellier,  in  the  bittern 
of  sea-salt  works,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  bromide  of  magnesium.  Since  then  it 
has  been  found  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  certain  marine  animals  and  vege- 
tables, in  various  aquatic  plants,  as  the  water-cress,  in  numerous  salt  springs, 
and,  in  two  instances,  in  the  mineral  kingdom — in  an  ore  of  zinc,  and  in  the 
cadmium  of  Silesia.  It  has  also  been  detected  by  M.  Mene  in  the  coal-gas  liquor 
of  the  Paris  gas  works.  In  the  United  States  it  was  first  obtained  by  Professor 
Silliman,  who  found  it  in  the  bittern  of  the  salt  works  at  Salina,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  It  was  discovered  in  the  salt  wells,  near  Freeport,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  David 
Alter,  who  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  manufacturing  it  on  a  large 
scale.  The  bittern  of  the  salt  wells  of  that  locality  contains  the  bromine  com- 
bined with  sodium  and  magnesium,  and  affords  an  average  product  of  nine 
drachms  of  bromine  to  the  gallon ;  though  the  yield  of  different  wells  varies 
greatly.  Bromine  has  been  detected  also  in  the  waters  of  the  Saratoga  springs. 

Preparation.  Bromine  is  obtained  from  bittern,  rich  in  this  element,  on  the 
same  principle  that  chlorine  is  procured  from  chloride  of  sodium;  that  is,  by 
the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  manganese.  As  manufac- 
tured near  Freeport,  the  reaction  takes  place  with  the  bromides  of  sodium  and 
magnesium,  with  the  result  of  forming  a  residue,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of 
soda  and  magnesia,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  deutoxide  of  manganese.  The  dis- 
tillation should  be  performed  at  a  gentle  heat,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  into  a 
refrigerated  receiver,  containing  water.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ma- 
gill,  of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  that  Dr.  Alter  first  heats  the  bittern  in  an  iron 
boiler,  and  then  introduces  it  hot  into  the  retort,  thus  facilitating  the  process. 

The  bittern  of  the  salt  works  of  Schoenbeck,  in  Germany,  which  contains 
only  seven-tenths  of  one  part  of  bromine  in  1000  parts,  is  subjected  to  several 
successive  operations,  whereby  the  solution  is  reduced  in  bulk,  and  so  far  puri- 
fied as  to  contain  chiefly  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  magnesium.  The  chlorine 
is  separated  in  the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  heating  the  liquid  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  259° ;  the  sulphates  are  crystallized 
out;  and  the  bromine  is  evolved  in  the  usual  manner  by  sulphuric  acid  and  deu- 
toxide of  manganese.  The  last  operation,  which  occupies  six  hours,  is  performed 
in  a  leaden  still,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a  charge  of  S4  pounds  of  the 
concentrated  bittern,  60  or  70  pounds  of  weak  sulphuric  acid  from  the  leaden 
chambers,  and  40  pounds  of  deutoxide  of  manganese.  The  product  is  4  pounds 
of  bromine.  (Moritz  Herman,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Jan  v.  1854.) 

Properties.  Bromine  is  a  volatile  liquid,  of  a  dark-red  colour  when  viewed 
in  mass,  but  hyacinth-red  in  thin  layers.  Its  taste  is  very  caustic,  and  its  smell 
strong  and  disagreeable,  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  chlorine.  Its  den- 
sity is  very  nearly  3.  At  4°  below  zero  it  becomes  a  hard,  brittle,  crystalline 
solid,  having  a  dark  leaden  colour,  and  a  lustre  nearly  metallic.  It  boils  at 
about  in°,  forming  a  reddish  vapour  resembling  that  of  nitrous  acid,  and  of 
the  sp.  gr.  5-39.  It  evaporates  readily,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  fill  a 
large  flask  with  its  peculiar  vapour. 

Bromine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  an  orange 
colour,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether.  By  the  aid,  however, 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  it  may  be  dissolved  to  any  desirable  extent  in  water. 
Its  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  lose  their  colour  in  a  few  days,  and  become 
acid  from  the  generation  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  bleaches  vegetable  substances 
like  chlorine,  destroys  the  colour  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  decomposes  organic 
matters.  Its  combination  with  starch  has  a  yellow  colour.  It  corrodes  the  skin 
and  gives  it  a  deep-yellow  stain.  Bromine  is  intermediate  in  its  affinities  betwee.D 
chlorine  and  iodine ;  since  its  combinations  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  while, 
In  its  turn,  it  decomposes  those  of  iodine.   Its  eq.  number  is  18*4  (80,  Dumais), 
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ifcnd  its  symbol  Br.  It  forms  acids  with  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  called  bromic 
and  hydrobromic  acids,  which  are  analogous  in  properties  and  composition  to 
the  corresponding  acids  of  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  also  combines  with  chlorine, 
forming  chloride  of  bromine,  which  probably  has  the  formula  BrClj.  This  is 
prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  bromine,  and  condensing  the  resulting 
vapours  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  very  fluid  and  vola- 
tile, soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  penetrating  odour  and  disagreeable  taste. 

Commercial  bromine  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  bro- 
mide of  carbon,  as  ascertained  by  M.  Poselger.  He  discovered  the  impurity 
by  submitting  some  bromine  to  distillation,  during  the  progress  of  which  the 
boiling  point  rose  to  248°.  The  residuary  liquid  at  this  temperature  was  colour- 
less, and,  when  freed  from  a  little  bromine,  proved  to  be  the  bromide  of  carbon 
in  the  form  of  an  oily,  aromatic  liquid. 

In  testing  for  bromine  in  mineral  or  saline  waters,  the  water  is  evaporated  in 
order  to  crystallize  most  of  the  salts.  The  solution,  after  having  been  filtered, 
is  placed  in  a  narrow  tube,  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  chlorine-water  are  added. 
If  this  addition  produces  an  orange  colour,  bromine  is  present.  The  water  ex- 
amined, in  order  that  the  test  may  succeed,  must  be  free  from  organic  matter, 
and  the  chlorine  not  be  added  in  excess.  Bromine  may  be  detected  in  marine 
vegetables  by  carbonizing  them  in  a  covered  crucible,  exhausting  the  charcoal, 
previously  pnlverized,  with  boiling  distilled  water,  precipitating  any  alkaline 
sulphuret  present  in  the  solution  by  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  then  adding  succes- 
sively a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  a  portion  of  ether,  shaking  the  whole  to- 
gether. If  bromine  be  present,  it  will  be  set  free  and  dissolve  in  the  ether,  to 
which  it  will  communicate  an  orange  colour.  {Dupaaquier.)  According  to 
Reynoso,  a  more  delicate  test  is  furnished  by  oxidized  water,  which  liberates 
bromine  from  its  compounds,  without  reacting  on  it  when  free.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  is  as  follows.  Put  a  piece  of  deutoxide  of  barium  in  a  test  tube,  and 
add  to  it  successively  distilled  water,  pure  muriatic  acid,  and  ether.  The  mate- 
rials are  here  present  for  generating  oxidized  water;  and  so  soon  as  bubbles 
are  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  substance  suspected  to  contain  bromine  is 
added,  and  the  whole  shaken  together.  If  a  bromide  be  present,  the  muriatic 
will  give  rise  to  hydrobromic  acid ;  and  the  oxidized  water,  acting  on  this,  will 
set  free  the  bromine,  which  will  dissolve  in  the  ether,  and  give  it  a  yellow  tint 

Medical  Properties.  Bromine,  from  its  analogy  to  iodine,  was  early  tried  as 
a  remedy,  and  the  result  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It 
acts  like  iodine,  by  stimulating  the  lymphatic  system  and  promoting  absorption. 
It  has  been  employed  in  bronchocele,  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers,  amenorrhoea, 
diphtheritic  affections,  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  ven- 
tricles. iNkigendie  recommends  it  in  cases  in  which  iodine  does  not  operate 
with  sufficient  activity,  or  has  lost  its  eflfect  by  habit.  The  form  in  which  it  is 
employed  is  aqueous  solution,  the  dose  of  which,  containing  one  part  of  bromine 
to  forty  of  distilled  water,  is  about  six  drops  taken  several,  times  a  day.  When 
osed  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  from  ten  to  forty  minims  of  bromine  may  be  added 
to  a  pint  of  water.  Bromine  has  recently  been  found  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  sur- 
geon of  the  U.  S.  volunteers,  extremely  efficacious  as  a  local  remedy  in  hospital 
panirrone,  being  applied  either  pure  or  dissolved  in  water;  and  the  same  remedy, 
(i!>  ..Ivcd  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  from  15  to  40  drops  to  the  fluidounce, 
with  the  aid  of  bromide  of  potassium,  has  produced  very  good  eflfects  in  erysip- 
elas. (See  Am.  Med.  77/71  rs,  June  20,  1803.)  Of  the  compounds  of  bromine,  the 
bromides  of  potassium,  iron,  and  mercury  have  be*  used.    See  these  titlef 

in  the  second  and  third  parts  of  this  work.    Thi'  of  bromine  has  been 

osed  in  cancer  by  Ijandolfi,  of  Naples,  both  externally  as  a  caustic  and  internally. 
The  caustic  was  usually  formed  of  equal  parts  of  the  chlorides  of  bromine,  zinc, 
l^ld,  and  antimony,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour.   To  assist  the  local  treatment, 
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h«  gave  a  pill,  composed  of  the  tenth  of  a  drop  of  chloride  of  bromine,  half  a 
grain  of  extract  of  hemlock,  and  a  grain  of  phellandrium  seed,  daily,  for  two 
months,  and  twice  a  day  for  two  months  more.  {Arch.  Gen.,  Mai,  1855,  p  609.) 
A  committee  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting  of  M.  Broca  and  f>thers, 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  method  of  Landolti  applied  in  the 
hospitals,  has  reported  decidedly  against  it,  not  only  as  inefficacious,  but  as  some- 
times positively  injurious.  {Oaz.  Hehdom.  de  Med.  et  Chirurg.,  Mai  9,  1856.) 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  proposes  the  following  as  a  con' 
venient  formula  for  a  solution  of  bromine.  Dissolve  160  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  two  fluidounces  of  water,  add  one  troyounce  of  bromine,  and,  stirring 
diligently,  pour  in  sufficient  water  to  make  the  solution  measure  four  fluidounces. 
The  solution  should  be  kept  in  accurately  stopped  bottles.  This  is  a  suitable 
preparation  for  application  to  hospital  gangrene,  and  may  be  diluted  to  any 
desirable  extent  with  water.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1863,  p.  202.) 

Bromine,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  The  best  antidote,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Alfred  Sraee,  is  ammonia.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance, 
which  proved  fatal  in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  is  related  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Snell,  of 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  amount  swallowed  was  about  an  ounce,  and  the  symp- 
toms generally  were  those  produced  by  the  irritant  poisons ;  such  as  violent 
inflammation  of  the  lips,  mouth,  tongue,  and  oesophagus,  with  incessant  burning 
pain,  followed,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  by  prostration,  which  soon  ended  in 
death.  {New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  Sept.  1850.) 

Bromine  is  extensively  used  in  the  art  of  the  daguerreotypist. 

Off.  Prep.  Potasii  Bromidum.  B. 

BUCHU.  U.S. 
Buchu. 

The  leaves  of  Barosma  crenata,  and  of  other  species  of  Barosma.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  BUG  CO.  Buchu.  Barosma  betulina,  Barosma  crenulata,  and  Ba- 
rosma serratifolia.    The  dried  leaves.  Br. 

This  medicine  consists  of  the  leaves  of  dififerent  plants  growing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  formerly  ranked  in  the  genus  Dio8ma,  but  transferred  by  botanists 
to  Barosma,  so  named  from  the  strong  odour  of  the  leaves  {^apuq  and  off^rj). 
B.  crenata  {B.  betulina,  Br.),  B.  crenulata,  and  B.  serratifolia  are  described  by 
Lindley  as  medicinal  species.  The  Itjaves  of  these  and  other  Barosmas,  and  of 
some  Agathosmas,  are  collected  by  the  Hottentots,  who  value  them  on  account 
of  their  odour,  and,  under  the  name  of  hookoo  or  buchu,  rub  them,  in  the  state 
of  powder,  upon  their  greasy  bodies. 

Barosma.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord. 'RuiSLcesd. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft  or  five -parted.  Disk  lining  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
generally  with  a  short  scarcely  prominent  rim.  Petals  five,  with  short  claws. 
Filaments  ten ;  the  five  opposite  the  petals  sterile,  petaloid ;  the  other  five 
longer,  subulate.  Style  as  long  as  the  petals.  Stigma  minute,  five-lobed.  Fruit 
composed  of  five  cocci,  covered  with  glandular  dots  at  the  back.  {Condensed 
from  Lindley.)  These  plants  are  all  small  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
peduncled  flowers. 

Barosma  crenata.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  21 3.  — Diosma  crenata.  De  Cand. 
Prodrom.  i.  714 ;  Woodv.  Med.  BoL,  3d  ed.,  v.  52.  This  is  a  slender  shrub,  with 
smooth,  somewhat  angular  branches,  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite, ovate  or  obovate,  acute,  serrated  and  glandular  at  the  edge,  coriaceous, 
and  full  of  small  pellucid  dots  on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  white  or 
of  a  reddish  tint,  and  stand  solitarily  at  the  end  of  short,  lateral,  leafy  shoots. 

Properties.  The  leaves,  as  found  in  the  shops,  are  from  three-quarters  of  an 
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inch  to  an  inch  long,  from  three  to  five  lines  broad,  elliptical,  lancoolate-ovate 
or  obovate,  sometimes  slightly  pointed,  sometimes  blunt  at  the  apex,  very  finely 
notched  and  glandular  at  the  edges,  smooth  and  of  a  green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface,  d<jtted  and  paler  beneath,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  Their  odour  is 
strong,  dilfusive,  and  somewhat  aromatic;  their  taste  bitterish,  and  analogous  to 
that  of  mint.  These  properties  will  distinguish  them  from  senna,  with  which  they 
might  be  confounded  upon  a  careless  inspection.  They  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
portions  of  the  stalks  and  fruit.  Cadet  do  Gassicourt  found  them  to  contain,  in 
1000  parts,  6  65  parts  of  a  light,  brownish-yellow,  and  highly  odorous  volatile  oil, 
211  7  of  gum,  51 '7  of  extractive,  11  of  chlorophyll,  and  21  51  of  resin.  Water 
and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues,  whicli  probably  depend  on  the  volatile  oil  and 
extractive.    The  latter  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls. 

The  foregoing  description  of  buchu  leaves  applies  to  the  drug,  as  first  seen  by 
the  author  many  years  ago,  when  the  chief  product  imported  was  probably  that 
of  B.  crenulata,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  B.  crenata.  The  first  of 
these  has  now  in  great  measure  disappeared  from  our  market,  the  importations 
consisting  either  of  the  leaves  of  B.  crenata  or  B.  serratifolia,  in  distinct  parcels. 
The  following  is  a  concise  description  of  the  three  different  kinds  of  leaf.  The 
leaves  of  B.  crenata  (short  buchu  or  round  buchu,  as  it  is  called  in  commerce,) 
are  "  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  obovate,  with  a  recurved  truncated 
apex,  and  sharp,  cartilaginous,  spreading  teeth;"  those  of  B.  crenulata,  of  me- 
dium size,  "are  about  an  inch  long,  oval-lanceolate,  obtuse,  minutely  crenated, 
and  five-nerved;"  those  of  B.  serratifolia,  or  long  buchu,  "are  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  to  each  end,  sharply  and  firmly 
serrated,  three-nerved."  (Br.)  The  last-mentioned  leaves  are  also  of  more  deli- 
cate structure  than  the  others.  Of  the  three  species,  the  short-leaved  was  found 
by  Mr  P.  W.  Bedford  to  yield  an  average  of  1*21  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  while 
the  long-leaved,  though  more  highly  valued  in  the  market,  gave  only  066  per  cent, 
showing  their  great  inferiority  in  strength.  (Proceed,  of  the  Am.  Fharm.  Asso- 
ciation, A.D.  1863,  p.  211.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Buchu  is  gently  stimulant,  with  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  the  urinary  organs,  producing  diuresis,  and,  like  all  similar  medicines, 
exciting  diaphoresis  when  circumstances  favour  this  effect.  The  Hottentots  have 
long  used  it  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  From  these  rude  practitioners  the  remedy 
was  borrowed  by  the  resident  English  and  Dutch  physicians,  by  whose  recom- 
mendation it  was  employed  in  Europe,  and  has  come  into  general  use.  It  is 
given  chiefly  in  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  gravel,  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  disease  of  the  pros- 
tate, and  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  its  •  »n.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  «  ^  affections,  and  dropsy.  From  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of 
the  powder  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  leaves  are  also  used  in 
infusion,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  the 
dose  is  one  or  two  (iuidounces.  A  tincture  has  been  employed  as  a  stimulant 
embrocation  in  local  pains.  There  is  on  ollicinal  fluid  extract,  of  which  the  do£0 
is  half  u  fluidrachm. 

Of.  Prep.  Extractum  Bachu  Fluidura,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Boceo,  Br.;  Infnsnm 
Buchu,  U.  S.;  Tiuctura  Boceo,  Br,  W. 

CADMIUM.  U.S. 
Cadmium. 

This  metal  was  introdnced  into  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
because  used  in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  cadmium.    It  is  associated  with 
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line  in  its  ores,  and,  being  more  volatile  than  that  metal,  comes  over  with  the 
first  portions  of  it  distilled  in  the  process  for  obtaining  it.  (See  Zincvm.)  The 
cadmium  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  mixed  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
precipitating  the  sulphuret  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  treating  the  precipitate 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  again  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  car- 
bonate of  cadmium  thus  obtained,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  mixed  with 
charcoal,  and  exposed  to  a  dull-red  heat  in  an  earthen  retort,  when  the  reduced 
metal  distils  over. 

Properties.  Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  resembling  tin,  but  somewhat  heavier 
and  more  tenacious.  Like  that  metal,  it  crackles  when  bent.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  87, 
melting  point  about  440°,  equivalent  55  8,  and  symbol  Ca.  It  is  little  affected 
by  the  air,  but,  when  heated,  combines  with  an  eq.  of  oxygen,  forming  a  reddish- 
brown  or  orange-coloured  oxide,  CaO,  which  combines  with  the  acids  to  form 
salts.  From  its  saline  solutions  the  oxide  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  in  the 
form  of  a  white  hydrate.  Cadmium  also  combines  with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions.  It  is  distinguished  by  forming  a  colour- 
less solution  with  nitric  acid,  from  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia  precipitates  a  lemon-yellow  sulphuret,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
reagent,  or  in  potassa  or  ammonia,  and  not  volatilized  at  a  red  heat.  Potassa 
produces  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess,  and  ammonia  a  similar  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Zinc  precipitates  cadmium  in 
the  metallic  state.  *'A  neutral  solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  after  having 
been  fully  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess,  yields  a  filtrate 
which  is  not  affected  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia."  {U.S.)  This  proves  the 
absence  of  arsenic. 

Medical  Uses.  According  to  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  the  preparations 
of  cadmium  resemble  those  of  antimony  in  their  effects  on  the  system.  Dr.  Garrod 
considers  the  metal,  in  this  respect,  more  closely  allied  to  zinc.  In  overdoses 
its  salts  appear  to  act  as  corrosive  poisons.  Three  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
serious  consequences  resulted  from  inhaling  the  powdered  carbonate,  while  used 
in  polishing  silver.  The  chief  symptoms  were  constriction  of  the  throat,  embar- 
rassed respiration,  vomiting  and  purging,  giddiness,  and  painful  spasms.  (Annu- 
aire  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1859,  p.  229. )  It  is,  however,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  for 
external  application  that  the  preparations  of  this  metal  are  used.  Two  of  them 
have  especially  engaged  attention ;  the  iodide  and  sulphate.  The  latter  is  among 
the  Preparations  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work.  (See  Cadmii  Sulphas.)   The  former  will  be  noticed  here. 

The  iodide  of  cadmium  (Cal)  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  iodine  and  filings 
of  cadmium  in  a  moist  state.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  may  be 
crystallized  from  either  solution  in  large,  white,  transparent  crystals,  in  the  form 
of  six-sided  tables,  of  a  pearly  lustre.  Iodide  of  cadmium  was  introduced  as  nn 
external  remedy  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod,  of  London.  He  has  employed  it,  with  g<>,  -d 
effects,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  of  one  part  of  the  iodide  to  eight  of  hml, 
as  a  local  application  by  friction  to  enlarged  scrofulous  glands,  nodes,  chron.e 
inflammations  of  joints,  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  and  chilblains.  The  ointment 
is  soft  and  white,  readily  yields  its  iodine  for  absorption,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
corresponding  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead,  the  use  of  which  endangers  lead  poison- 
ing. (Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  Nov.  1857,  p.  260.) 

Off.  Prep.  Cadmii  Sulphas,  U.  S.  B. 
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CAFFEA.  U,  S. 

Coffee. 
The  seed  of  Caffea  Arabica.  U.  S. 

Cafd,  Fr  ;  Kaffee,  Germ.;  Caff6, //a/.;  Caf6,  Span.;  Bun,  Arabic;  Copi  colta,  CyngaUu't 
Kaeva,  Malay. 
CoPFEA.  Sex.Sifst.  PentandriaMonogynia.  —  ^a^(?rrf.Cinchonace8e.  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  "Calyx  with  a  small,  4-5  toothed  limb.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel- 
ihaped,  with  a  4-5  parted  spreading  limb.  Stamens  4-5,  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  exserted  or  inclosed.  Style  bifid  at  the  apex. 
Berry  urabilieate,  naked,  or  crowned  with  the  calyx,  containing  two  seeds  in- 
closed in  a  parchment-like  putamen."  Xinc?/^?/. 

Coffea  Arabica.  Linn.  Sp.  245 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1303.  The  coffee  plant  is  a  small 
tree,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  opposite,  the  lower 
spreading,  the  upper  somewhat  declining,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  length 
as  they  ascend,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  summit,  which  is  covered  with  green 
foliage  throughout  the  year.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  upon  short  footstalks,  ob- 
long-ovate, acuminate,  entire,  wavy,  four  or  five  inches  long,  smooth  and  shining, 
of  a  dark-green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  and  accompanied 
with  a  pair  of  small  pointed  stipules.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  an  odour  not 
unlike  that  of  the  jasmine,  and  stand  in  groups  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  very  small,  the  corolla  salverform,  with  a  nearly  cylindrical  tube, 
and  a  flat  border  divided  into  five  lanceolate,  pointed  segments.  The  stamens 
project  above  the  tube.  The  fruit,  which  is  inferior,  is  a  roundish  berry,  umbil- 
icate  at  top,  at  first  green,  then  red,  and  ultimately  dark  purple.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  a  cherry,  and  contains  two  seeds  surrounded  by  a  paper-like  membrane, 
and  enclosed  in  a  yellowish  pulpy  matter.  These  seeds,  divested  of  their  cover- 
ings, constitute  coffee. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  probably  per- 
Tades  Africa  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  as  it  is  found  growing  wild  at 
Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  continent.  It  is  cultivated  in  various  parta 
of  the  world  where  the  temperature  is  sufiBciently  elevated  and  uniform.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  long  been  paid  to  its  culture  in  its  native  couutry,  par- 
ticularly in  Yemen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  from  which  the  demands  of  com- 
merce were  at  first  almost  exclusively  supplied.  About  the  year  1690,  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Dutch  into  Java,  and  in  1718,  into  their  colony  of  Surinam. 
Soon  after  this  latter  period,  the  French  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into  their 
West  India  Islands,  Cayenne,  and  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon;  and  it  has 
subsequently  made  its  way  into  the  other  West  India  Islands,  various  parts  of 
tropical  America,  Ilindostan,  and  Ceylon. 

The  tree  is  raised  from  the  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  a  soil  properly  prepared, 
and,  germinating  in  less  than  a  month,  produce  plants  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  are  large  enough  to  bo  transplanted.  These  are  then  set  out  in  rows  at 
suitable  distances,  and  in  three  or  four  years  begin  to  bear  fruit.  It  is  customary 
to  top  the  trees  at  this  age,  in  order  to  prevent  their  attaining  an  inconvenient 
height,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches.  It  is  said  that 
they  continue  productive  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Though  almost  always  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  they  yield  most  abundantly  at  two  seasons,  and  thus  afford 
two  harvests  during  the  year.  Various  methods  arc  eujployed  for  freeing  the 
seeds  from  their  coverings ;  but  that  considered  the  best  is,  by  means  of  machinery, 
to  remove  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit,  leaving  the  seeds  surrounded  only  by 
their  papyraceous  en  v.  in  which  they  are  afterwards  separated  by  drying, 

and  by  the  action  of  p  id  winnowing  mills. 

The  character  of  coffee  varies  considel'ably  with  the  climate  and  mode  of  cal- 
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tare.  Consetf  aently,  several  varieties  exist  in  commerce,  named  usnally  from  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  Mocha  coffee,  which  is  in  small  round- 
ish grains,  takes  precedence  of  all  others.  The  Java  coffee  is  highly  esteemed 
in  this  country;  but  our  chief  supplies  are  derived  from  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  Some  good  coffee  has  been  brought  from  Liberia.  Coffee  im- 
proves by  age,  losing  a  portion  of  its  strength,  and  thus  acquiring  a  more  agree- 
able flavour.  It  is  said  to  be  much  better  when  allowed  to  become  perfectly  ripe 
upon  the  tree,  than  as  ordinarily  collected.  The  grains  should  be  hard,  and  so 
heavy  as  readily  to  sink  in  water.  When  soft,  light,  black  or  dark-coloured,  or 
xnusty,  they  are  inferior. 

Properties.  Coffee  has  a  faint,  peculiar  odour,  and  a  slightly  sweetish,  some- 
what austere  taste.  An  analysis  by  M.  Payen  gives  for  its  constituents,  in  100 
parts,  34  of  cellulose,  12  of  hygroscopic  water,  10  to  13  of  fatty  matter,  15'5 
of  glucose,  with  dextrin  and  a  vegetable  acid,  10  of  legumin,  3  5  of  chlorogenate 
of  poiassa  and  caffein,  3  of  a  nitrogenous  body,  0*8  of  free  caffein,  O'OOl  of 
concrete  volatile  oil,  0*002  of  fluid  volatile  oil,  and  6-69T  of  mineral  substances. 
(Journ.  de  Pharxa.,  3e  ser.,  x.  266.)  Pfaff  recognised,  in  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  acetate  of  lead  with  the  decoction  of  coffee,  two  peculiar  principles, 
one  resembling  tannin,  called  caffeo-iannic  acid,  and  the  other  an  acid,  called  by 
him  caffeic  acid.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  chlorogenic  acid 
of  Payen.  When  strongly  heated,  it  emits  the  odour  of  roasted  coffee,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  principle  to  which  the  flavour  of  coffee  as  a  drink  is  owing. 
A  remarkable  property  of  caffeic  acid  is  that,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  binoxide  of  manganese,  it  is  converted  into  kinone,  being  in  this  respect 
analogous  to  kinic  acid.  The  sugar  of  coffee  is  probably  neither  glucose  as  sup- 
posed by  Payen,  nor  cane-sugar  as  stated  by  Rochleder,  but  peculiar ;  for,  when 
the  coffee  is  roasted,  it  does  not  answer  to  Trommer's  test  for  glucose.  (Pharm. 
Jbwr?i.,  xvi.  526-8.) 

Caffein  (caffea)  was  first  discovered  by  Runge,  and  afterwards  by  Robiquet. 
According  to  Payen,  it  exists  in  the  coffee  partly  free,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  double 
salt,  consisting  of  chlorogenic  acid,  combined  with  potassa  and  caffein.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  Exhaust  bruised  coffee  by  two  successive 
portions  of  boiling  water,  unite  the  infusions,  add  acetate  of  lead,  in  order  to 
precipitate  various  principles  which  accompany  the  caffein,  filter,  decompose  the 
excess  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  filtered  liquor  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  concen- 
trate by  evaporation,  and  neutralize  with  ammonia.  The  caffein  is  deposited  in 
crystals  upon  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  redissolving  in  water,  treating  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating.  II.  J.  Yersmann,  of  Lubeck,  recommends  the 
following  process  as  more  economical.  Powdered  coffee,  mixed  with  one-fifth  of 
its  weight  of  caustic  lime  previously  slaked,  is  exhausted,  by  means  of  percola- 
tion, with  alcohol  of  0-863;  the  tincture  is  distilled  to  separate  the  alcohol ;  the 
residue  is  rinsed  out  of  the  still  with  warm  water,  and  the  supernatant  oil  sepa- 
rated ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  so  as  to  solidify  on  cooling ;  and  the  crystaUine 
mass  thus  obtained,  having  been  expressed  and  dried  by  pressure  in  bibulous 
paper,  is  purified  by  solution  in  water  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystalliza- 
tion.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  Feb.  1852,  p.  67.)  H.  Leuchsenring  obtains  caffein  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  its  property  of  subliming  unchanged  by  heat.  He  precipitates  a 
concentrated  decoction  of  coffee  by  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  filters, 
evaporates  to  dryness,  mixes  the  residue  with  sand,  and  sublimes  as  in  Mohr's 
process  for  procuring  benzoic  acid.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. ,  xxxli.  25.)  Still  an- 
other method,  proposed  by  Yogel,  is  to  treat  coffee,  ground  to  powder,  with  ben- 
zine, which  dissolves  the  caffein  and  an  oily  substance,  to  separate  the  benzine 
by  distillation,  to  treat  the  residue  with  boiling  water  which  dissolves  the  caffein, 
and  deposits  it  in  a  crystalline  form,  after  filtration  and  concentration.  (Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xxxv.  436.)  The  proportion  of  caffein  in  cofTee  may  be  stated 
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at  from  075  to  10  per  cent.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  627.)  Caffein  cryBtallizcs,  by 
the  cooling  of  its  concentrated  solution,  in  opaque,  silky,  flexible  needles,  bj  slow 
and  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  long  transparent  prisms.  It  has  a  feebly  bitter 
and  disagreeable  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  when  exposed 
to  heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sublimes,  without  residue,  in  needles  anal- 
ogous to  those  formed  by  benzoic  acid.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  no  reagent  except  tannic  acid  and  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury.  When  this  solution,  made  by  saturating  iodide  of  potassium  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caffein,  a  precipitate  is  produced, 
which  soon  takes  the  form  of  white,  shining,  acicular  crystals.  This  reaction  is 
proposed  as  a  test  of  caffein  by  Prof.  Dellfs;  for,  though  the  same  solution  will 
precipitate  the  other  alkaloids,  the  product  is  always  amorphous.  {Chem.  Gaz.^ 
Feb.  15,  1855.)  It  is  stated  by  M.  Schwazenbach  that,  if  chlorine-water  with 
caffein  is  evaporated,  a  red  residue  is  obtained,  which  becomes  yellow  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  is  restored  to  its  original  red  colour  by  a  drop  of  solution  of 
ammonia.  This  is  proposed  as  a  delicate  test  of  caffein.  {Journ.  de  Pharm. ,  Ze 
ser.f  xxxix.  232.)  Caffein  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  almost  any  other  proximate  vegetable  principle,  in  this  respect 
equalling  some  of  the  most  highly  animalized  products.  The  present  views  of  its 
composition  are  represented  by  the  formula  CjgHjgN^O/,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  theiu,  or  the  peculiar  principle  of  tea.  Notwithstanding  its  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  caffein  does  not  putrefy,  even  when  its  solution  is  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  warm  place. 

Coffee  undergoes  considerable  change  during  the  roasting  process.  It  swells 
up  very  much,  acquiring  almost  double  its  original  volume,  while  it  loses  from 
15  to  20  percent,  of  its  weight.  (Pharm.  Cent.  JUatt,  Oct.  1850,  p.  687)  It  ac- 
quires, at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  odour  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  un- 
roasted  grains,  and  a  decidedly  bitter  taste.  A  volatile  oil  is  developed  during 
the  process,  and,  according  to  Chenevix,  a  portion  of  tannin.  The  caffeuidoes 
not  appear  to  undergo  material  change,  as,  according  to  Garot,  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted unaltered  from  the  roasted  coffee.  The  excellence  of  the  flavour  of  roasted 
coffee  depends  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  It  should  be  performed  in  a  covered  vessel,  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  the  grains  should  be  kept  in  constant  motion.  When  they 
have  acquired  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  the  process  should  cease.  If  too  long 
continued,  it  renders  the  coffee  bitter  and  acrid,  or,  by  reducing  it  to  charcoal, 
deprives  it  entirely  of  flavour.  The  coffee  should  not  be  burnt  long  before  it  is 
used,  and  should  not  be  kept  in  the  ground  state. 

Medical  and  Economical  Uses.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effects 
of  coffee  on  the  system  in  the  roasted  than  in  the  crude  state.  Unroasted  coffee 
has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Grindel,  of  Russia,  in  intermittent  fever;  and  the 
practice  has  been  followed  by  others;  but  the  success,  though  considerable,  haa 
not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  medicine  would  answer  as 
a  substitute  for  quinia.  It  was  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  every 
hour;  in  decoction  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  with  eighteen  ounces  of  water 
down  to  six ;  or  iu  the  state  of  extract  in  the  dose  of  from  four  to  eight  grains. 

The  action  of  coffee  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  nervous  system.  When  swal- 
lowed it  produces  a  warming  cordial  impression  on  the  stomach,  quickly  followed 
by  a  diffused  agreeable  nervous  excitement,  which  extends  itself  to  the  cerebral 
functions,  giving  rise  to  increased  vigour  of  imagination  and  intellect,  without 
any  subsequent  confusion  or  stupor  such  as  characterizes  the  action  of  narcotic 
medicines.  Indeed,  one  of  its  most  extraordinary  effects  is  a  disposition  to  wake- 
fulness, which  continues  for  several  hours  after  it  has  been  taken.  It  is  even 
capable  of  resisting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intoxicating  and  8o]>orific  influence 
of  alcohol  and  opium,  and  may  somatimes  be  advantageously  employed  for  thii 
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purpose.  It  also  moderately  excites  the  circulatory  system,  and  stimulates  the 
digestive  function.  A  cup  of  coffee,  taken  after  a  hearty  meal,  will  often  relieve 
the  sense  of  oppression  so  apt  to  be  experienced,  and  enable  the  stomach  to 
perform  its  ofiBce  with  comparative  facility.  The  exhilarating  effects  of  coffee, 
united  with  its  delicious  flavour  when  suitably  qualified  by  cream  and  sugar,  have 
given  rise  to  its  habitual  employment  as  an  article  of  diet.  Its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  In  1517  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Turks  into  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  carried  to  France 
and  England  about  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century,  and  has  since  gra- 
dually made  its  way  into  almost  universal  use.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
substance,  capable  of  acting  so  energetically  upon  the  system,  should  be  entirely 
destitute  of  deleterious  properties.  Accordingly,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  it 
leaves,  after  its  first  effects,  a  degree  of  nervous  derangement  or  depression  equi- 
valent to  the  previous  excitement;  and  its  habitual  immoderate  employment  is 
well  known  very  greatly  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  frequently  to 
occasion  troublesome  dyspeptic  and  nervous  affections.  This  result  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  take  place  in  individuals  of  susceptible  nervous  systems,  and  in  those  of 
sedentary  habits.  We  have  repeatedly  known  patients,  who  have  long  suffered 
with  headache  and  vertigo,  to  get  rid  of  them  by  abstaining  from  coffee. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  coffee  has  been  less  employed  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  effects  upon  the  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
may  be  advantageously  used  in  various  nervous  disorders.  In  a  tendency  to 
stupor  or  lethargy  dependent  on  deficient  energy  of  the  brain,  without  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  it  would  be  found  useful  by  stimulating  the  cerebral  func- 
tions. In  light  nervous  headaches,  and  even  in  sick  headache  not  caused  by  the 
presence  of  offending  matter  in  the  stomach,  it  often  proves  temporarily  useful. 
It  has  acquired  much  reputation  as  a  palliative  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  has  been  recommended  in  hooping-cough,  and  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions. The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  formerly  employed  it  as  a  remedy  in 
amenorrhoea.  Hayne  informs  us  that,  in  a  case  of  violent  spasmodic  disease,  at- 
tended with  short  breath,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  pulse  so  much  increased 
in  frequency  that  it  could  scarcely  be  counted,  immediate  relief  was  obtained 
from  a  cup  of  coffee,  after  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics  had  been  used  in 
vain  for  several  hours.  It  has  been  given,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.  By  the  late  Dr.  Dewees  it  was  highly  recommended  in  cholera 
infantum.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  obstinate  chronic 
diarrhoea ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  found  it  highly  useful  in 
calculous  nephritis.  Under  the  impression  of  its  diuretic  powers,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  dropsy.  We  have  heard  of  its  effectual  use  in  croup.  In  acute 
inflammatory  affections  it  is  contraindicated.  It  should  be  given  in  cases  of 
poisoning  from  opium,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  or  when  from  any 
cause  such  evacuation  is  not  effected. 

Roasted  coffee  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  destroying  offensive  and  noxious 
effluvia  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  therefore  to  be 
capable  of  beneficial  application  as  a  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  agent.  The 
powder  of  the  grains  should  be  roasted  until  it  becomes  dark-brown,  and  then 
sprinkled,  or  placed  in  plates,  in  the  infected  place. 

Coffee  is  usually  prepared  in  this  country  by  boiling  the  roasted  grains,  pre- 
viously ground  into  a  coarse  powder,  in  water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  clarify- 
ing by  the  white  of  an  egg.  Some  prefer  the  infusion,  made  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  of  displacement.  It  has  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  than  the  decoc 
tion,  with  less  of  its  bitterness.  The  proper  proportion  for  forming  the  infusion 
for  medical  use  is  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  a  cupfui  may  be 
given  warm  for  a  dose,  and  repeated,  if  necessary.  A  syrup  of  coffee  is  prepared 
by  Dorvault  in  the  foUowicig  BiaAn«r.   Tr«at  »  poac4  of  ground  rca&t(d  coffee 
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by  percolation  with  boiling  water  nntil  two  pints  have  passed.  Evaporate  eight 
pounds  of  simple  syrup  to  six,  add  the  infusion,  and  strain.  Two  tablespoonfoli 
of  this  syrup  may  be  added  to  a  cup  of  hot  water  or  milk.  It  is  also  used  with 
carbonic  acid  water. 

Caffein,  though  undoubtedly  one  of  the  active  principles  of  coflfee,  is  not  ex- 
actly identical  with  it  in  effects.  Precise  and  reliable  information  as  to  its  physi- 
ological action  and  therapeutic  application  is  yet  wanting.  Lehraaiin  found  it,  iu 
doses  of  from  two  to  ten  grains,  to  produce  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
and  circulatory  systems.  Introduced  directly  into  the  circulation,  in  the  lowur 
animals,  such  as  cats,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  in  doses  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain  or 
more,  by  Drs.  Stuhlmann  and  Falek,  it  caused  death,  preceded  by  purging, 
vomiting  of  food,  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  and  prostration ;  but  no  useful  reliable 
Inference  can  be  drawn  from  these  results.  (Ran hinges  Abstract,  xxix.  286.)  It 
has  been  used  remedially  both  uncombined,  and  in  the  state  of  salt.  Prof.  H. 
F.  Campbell,  of  Georgia,  found  it  apparently  very  useful,  given  by  enema,  in  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  opium,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the  patient  could  ao 
longer  swallow.  He  injected  twenty  grains  in  infusion  of  coffee.  The  patient 
recovered ;  but  in  a  second  case,  though  some  favourable  effects  seemed  to  be 
produced,  the  patient  ultimately  succumbed.  (See  Am.  J.  of  Med.  Sci,  July  and 
Oct.  1860,  pp.  282  and  570.)  In  the  form  of  citrate  ofcaffein,  made  by  dissolving 
caffein  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporating  carefolly, 
it  has  been  recommended,  as  a  remedy  and  preventive  in  sick  headache,  in  the 
dose  of  a  grain  every  hour,  before  and  during  the  paroxysm.  The  arseniate  has 
been  given  as  an  antiperiodic;  but  the  arsenic  is  no  doubt  the  main  therapeutic 
agent  in  this  case. 

The  leaves  of  the  coffee  plant  possess  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
fruit,  and  are  extensively  used,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  beverage,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Padang,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  An  account  of  their  employment 
was  published  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press  by  Mr.  N.  M.  Ward,  of  Padang. 
Previously  to  this.  Dr.  John  Gardener,  of  London,  had  proposed  to  introduce 
them  into  use  in  Europe,  and  is  stated  to  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  mode 
of  preparing  them.  A  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  been  found  to 
contain  caffein  in  larger  proportion  than  the  coffee-bean,  and  also  caffeic  acid. 
Mr.  Ward  states  that,  in  Sumatra,  the  leaves  are  prepared  for  use  by  moderately 
roasting  them,  and  then  powdering  them  coarsely  by  rubbing  in  the  hands.  The 
powder  is  made  into  an  infusion  like  common  tea.  The  taste  is  said  to  be  like 
that  of  tea  and  coffee  combined.  (Pharm.  Journ,,  xii.  443,  and  xiii.  207  and  882.) 

W. 

CALAMUS.  U.S,Se(xmdary. 

Stoeet  Flag, 

The  rhizoma  of  Acorns  Calamns.  U.  S. 

Acorus  rrai.  Acorns  odornnt,  />.;  Kaltnuswurzel,  Oerm.:  Calamo  aromatioo,  Ital.^  Span. 

Aooaus.   Sex.  Syst,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Acoraceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Spadix  cylindrical,  covered  with  florets.  Corolla  six-petaled,  na- 
ked.  Style  none.   Capsule  three-celled.  Willd. 

Acorus  Calamus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  199;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  63.  The 
sweet  flapf,  or  calamus,  has  a  perennial,  horizontal,  jointed,  somewhat  com- 
pressed root  (rhlEome),  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  Hometimes  several 
feet  in  length,  sending  off  numerous  round  and  yellowish  or  whitish  radicles  from 
jts  base,  and  bunches  of  brown  fibres  resembling  coarse  hair  from  its  joints,  in- 
•«mally  white  and  spongy,  externally  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  green,  variegated 
with  triangular  stains  of  light  brown  and  rose  colour.  The  leaves  are  all  radical, 
theathing  at  the  base,  long,  aword-shapcd,  smooth,  green  above,  but,  near  their 
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origu  frv>ri  the  root,  of  a  red  colour,  variegated  with  green  and  white.  The 
scape  or  flower-stem  resembles  the  leaves,  bat  is  longer,  and  from  one  side,  near 
ths  mi  Idle  of  its  length,  sends  out  a  cylindrical  spadix,  tapering  at  each  end, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  crowded  with  greenish-yellow  flowers.  These 
are  without  calyx,  and  have  six  small,  concave,  membranous,  truncated  petals. 
The  frnit  is  an  oblong  capsule,  divided  into  three  cells,  and  containing  numerous 
oval  seeds. 

This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  throughout  the  United  States,  in  low, 
wet,  swampy  places,  and  along  the  sides  of  ditches  and  streams,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  and  a  va- 
riety is  found  in  India.  The  European  plant  differs  slightly  from  the  American. 
The  leaves  as  well  as  root  have  an  aromatic  odour;  but  the  latter  only  is  em- 
ployed. It  shou'i  be  collected  late  in  the  autumn,  or  in  the  spring.  After  re- 
moval from  the  ground,  the  roots  are  washed,  freed  from  their  fibres,  and  dried 
with  a  moderate  heat.  By  the  process  of  drying  they  lose  nearly  one-half  their 
diameter,  but  are  improved  in  odour  and  taste. 

Properties.  The  roots,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  are  in  pieces  of  various  length, 
somewhat  flattened,  externally  wrinkled  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
presenting  on  their  under  surface  numerous  minute  circular  spots,  indicating  the 
points  at  which  the  radicles  were  inserted.  Their  texture  is  light  and  spongy, 
their  colour  internally  whitish  or  yellowish-white,  and  their  fracture  short  and 
rough.  A  variety  imported  from  Germany  consists  exclusively  of  the  interior 
portion  of  the  root.  The  pieces  are  usually  long,  slender,  irregularly  quadran- 
gular, and  of  a  grayish-white  colour. 

The  odour  of  calamus  is  strong  and  fragrant;  its  taste  warm,  bitterish,  pun- 
gent, and  aromatic.  Its  active  principles  are  taken  up  by  boiling  water.  From 
100  parts  of  the  fresh  root  of  the  European  plant,  Trommsdorff  obtained  0*1 
of  volatile  oil,  23  of  soft  resin,  3-3  of  extractive  with  a  little  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, 5 "5  of  gum  with  some  phosphate  of  potassa,  1-6  of  starch  analogous  to 
inulin,  21-5  of  lignin,  and  65  7  of  water.  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root  af- 
forded to  Neumann  about  two  scruples  of  volatile  oil.  The  oil  is  at  first  yellow, 
but  ultimately  becomes  red,  and  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  calamus.  The  extrac- 
tive matter  has  an  acrid  and  sweetish  taste.  The  root  is  sometimes  attacked  by 
worms,  and  deteriorates  by  keeping. 

The  root  of  the  India  variety  is  said  to  be  less  thick  than  the  European,  and 
to  have  a  stronger  and  more  pleasant  taste  and  smell. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Calamus  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  possessing  the 
ordinary  virtues  of  the  aromatics.  It  may  be  taken  with  advantage  in  pain  or 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  arising  from  flatulence,  and  is  a  useful  ad- 
juvant to  tonic  or  purgative  medicines,  in  cases  of  torpor  or  debility  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  was  probably  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  dxopov  of  the  Greeks;  but  the  calamus  ar^omaticus  of  Dioscorides 
was  a  difl'erent  product,  having  been  derived,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  from  a 
species  of  Andropogon.  The  medicine  is  at  present  much  neglected,  though  well 
calculated  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for  more  costly  aromatics.  The  dose  in  sub- 
stance is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  An  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  sometimes  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  wineglassful  or  more.*  W. 

*  A  fluid  extract  of  calamus  maj  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  fluid  extract  of  gin- 
ger Csee  Extractum  Zingiberis  Fluidum  in  Part  II.),  and  given  in  the  dose  of  from  half  a  flui- 
drachm  to  a  fluidrachm.  From  this  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch  prepares  a  syrup  by  rubbing  a 
fluidounce  of  the  fluid  extract  with  about  eight  troyounces  of  sugar,  exposing  the  mixture 
to  a  moderate  heat  until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  evaporated,  then  adding  seven  troyouncci 
of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  heating  to  212°,  and  straining.  i^Am.  Journ.  oj  Pharwk,^ 
xxxii.  113.) — Note  to  iht  twelfth  edition. 
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CALCIUM. 

Calcium. 

This  is  the  peculiar  metal  of  lime,  and,  consequently,  of  all  calcareous  sub 
stances.  It  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Matthiessen,  in  1855,  in  masses  of  the  size  o< 
a  pea,  by  the  electrolysis,  with  a  Bunsen  battery,  of  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is 
a  pale-yellow  metal,  remarkably  glittering  when  freshly  filed.  Its  fracture  is 
jagged,  becoming  granular.  It  is  malleable  and  very  ductile.  In  a  dry  air  it 
remains  unaltered ;  but  it  soon  tarnishes  in  a  moist  one.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat, 
and  afterwards  burns  with  splendour,  forming  lime.  Its  eq.  number  is  20,  and 
symbol  Ca.  (See  Chem.  Oaz.,  June  15,  1855.) 

Calcium  is  a  very  abundant  element  in  nature,  existing  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom chiefly  as  a  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  limestone,  marble,  chalk,  and  calca- 
reous spar;  and  as  a  phosphate  and  carbonate  in  the  bones  and  shells  of  animals. 
It  is  the  peculiar  metal  in  the  officinals,  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  carbo- 
nate, phosphate,  and  hypochlorite  of  lime.  B. 

CALCII  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S. 
CJiloride  of  Calcium, 

Fused  chloride  of  calcium.  U.  S. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  chloride  of  calcium  is  placed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  one  of  the  substances  used  in  preparing  medicines. 

Muriate  of  lime,  Hydrochlorate  of  lime;  Chlorure  de  calcium,  Hydrochlorate  de  chaux, 
Fr.;  Chlorcalcium,  Salzsaurer  Kalk,  Germ. 

Chloride  of  calcium  consists  of  chlorine,  united  with  calcium,  the  metallic 
radical  of  lime.  It  may  be  readily  formed  by  saturating  muriatic  acid  with  chalk 
or  marble,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  to  redness.  The  muriatic  acid, 
by  reacting  with  the  lime,  forms  chloride  of  calcium  and  water,  the  latter  of 
which  is  dissipated  at  a  red  heat. 

Properties.  In  the  fused  or  anhydrous  state,  as  it  is  directed  or  understood 
to  be  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  chloride  of  calcium  is  a  colourless, 
slightly  translucent,  hard  and  friable  solid,  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  saline  taste,  ex- 
tremely deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  rectified  spirit. 
On  account  of  its  avidity  for  water,  the  fused  salt  is  used  for  drying  gases,  and 
for  bringing  alcohol  to  its  highest  degree  of  concentration.  The  crystallized 
salt  is  also  very  deliquescent,  and  has  the  form  of  colourless,  transparent,  stri- 
ated, six-bided  prisms.  The  crystals,  on  exposure  to  heat,  first  dissolve  in  their 
water  of  crystallization,  and,  after  this  has  evaporated,  undergo  the  iirneoua 
fusion.  With  ice  or  snow  they  form  a  powerful  frigurific  mixture.  Solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  when  pure,  yields  no  precipitate  with  ammonia,  chloride  of 
barium,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water ; 
evincing  the  absence  of  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron. 

Chloride  of  calcium  exists  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  of  many  springs.  It 
\e  usually  associated  with  common  salt  and  chloride  of  magn«*sium,  from  which 
h  is  separated  with  difliculty.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  35  5.  and  one 
of  calcium  20  =  55  5.    When  crystallized,  it  contains  six  eqs.  of  water  =  54. 

Chluri<ie  of  calcium  is  used  medicinally  in  solution  only.  In  this  state  it 
forms  the  officinal  Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi,  under  which  title  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties are  given. 

Phaf^i.  Uses.  In  preparing  Acidum  Tartarlcum.  fir.;  JEiher,  Br.;  iBther 
Fortior,  U.S.;  Chloroformum,  Jir.;    Ferrum  Uedactum,  lir. 

Off.  Prep.  Calcis  Carbonas  Precipilata,  Br.;  Morphias  Ilydrochloras,  Br. 

B. 
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CALX.  U.S.,  Br, 
Lime. 
Lime  lecently  prepared  by  calcination.  U.  S.   OaO.  Br. 

Quicklime;  Cbaux,  Chaux  vive,  i^r.;  Kalk,  (7crm./  QoXca,  Ital.;  Calviva,  5)r)an. 

Lime,  which  is  ranked  among  the  alkaline  earths,  is  a  very  important  phar- 
itiaceutical  agent,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  several  standard  prepa- 
rations. It  is  a  very  abundant  natural  production.  It  is  never  found  pure,  but 
mostly  combined  with  acids ;  as  with  carbonic  acid  in  chalk,  marble,  calcareous 
spar,  limestone,  and  shells;  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  different  kinds  of  gyp- 
sum; with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bones  of  animals;  and  with  silica  in  a  great 
variety  of  minerals. 

Preparation.  Lime  is  prepared  by  calcining,  by  a  strong  heat,  some  form  of 
the  native  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  is  thus  expelled,  and  the  lime  remains 
behind.  When  the  lime  is  intended  for  nice  chemical  operations,  it  should  be 
obtained  from  pure  white  marble,  or  from  oyster  shells.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
arts  it  is  procured  from  common  limestone,  by  calcining  it  in  kilns  of  peculiar 
construction.  When  obtained  in  this  way  it  is  generally  impure,  being  of  a 
grayish  colour,  and  containing  alumina,  silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  officinal  lime  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias  is  the 
lime  of  commerce,  and  therefore  impure.  It  may  be  obtained  purer  by  exposing 
pure  white  marble,  broken  into  small  fragments,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  full 
red  heat  for  three  hours,  or  till  the  residuum,  when  slaked  and  suspended  in 
water,  no  longer  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Properties.  Lime  is  a  grayish-white  solid,  having  a  strong,  caustic,  alkaline 
taste,  and  the  sp.  gr.  23.  It  is  very  refractory  in  the  fire,  having  been  fused 
only  by  the  compound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder.  On  account  of  its 
liability  to  change  by  being  kept,  lime  intended  for  pharmaceutical  purposes 
should  be  recently  prepared.  It  acts  upon  vegetable  colours  like  an  alkali 
Upon  the  addition  of  water,  it  cracks  and  falls  into  powder,  with  the  evolution 
of  heat,  forming  hydrate  of  lime.  In  this  state  lime  dissolves  freely  in  syrup. 
(See  Syrup  of  Lime.)  If  it  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid  without  effervescence,  the 
fact  shows  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  lime  has  been  well  calcined. 
If  any  silica  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved.  If  the  solution  give  no  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia,  the  absence  of  iron  and  alumina  is  shown. 

Lime  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  at  60°  about  seven  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  that  liquid  for  complete  solution.  Contrary  to  the  general 
law,  it  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  solution  is  called  lime- 
water.  (See  Liquor  Galcis.)  When  lime  in  excess  is  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  liquid,  the  mixture  is  called  milk  of  lime. 

Lime  is  the  protoxide  of  calcium,  and  consists  of  one  eq.  of  calcium  20,  and 
one  of  oxygen  8  =  28.  (See  Calcium.)  It  is  distinguished  from  the  otlier  alka- 
line earths  by  forming  a  very  deliquescent  salt  {chloride  of  calcium)  by  reac- 
tion with  muriatic  acid,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  one  with  sulphuric  acid.  All 
acids,  acidulous,  ammoniacal,  and  metallic  salts,  borates,  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  are  incompatible  with  it. 

Medical  Properties.  Lime  acts  externally  as  an  escharotic,  and  was  formerly 
applied  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  lime  ointment  of  Spender  is  mado  by  in- 
corporating four  parts  of  washed  slaked  lime  with  one  part  of  fresh  lard  and 
three  parts  of  olive  oil,  previously  warmed  together.  Mixed  with  potassa,  lime 
forms  an  officinal  caustic.  (See  Potassa  cum  Galce.)  As  an  internal  remedy, 
it  is  always  administered  in  solution.  (See  Liquor  Galcis.) 
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Fharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  ^ther  Fortior,  U.  S.;  Amraoniae  Valerianas, 
U.  S.;  Aqua  Ammoniae,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Potassse,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Sodse.  U.  S.t 
Quiniae  Sulphas,  U.  S.;  Santoninum,  U.  S.;  Spiritas  Ammoniae;  Strychnia  U.  S.; 
Sulphur  Praecipitatura,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Caleis  Hydras,  i?r./  Liquor  Calcis,  U.S.;  Potassa  cum  Calce, 
U.  S.  B. 

CALX  CHLORINATA.  U.S, 
Chlorinated  Lime, 

A  compound  resulting  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
containing  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Chlorine.  U.  S. 

Off.  Si/n.  CALX  CHLORATA.  Chlorinated  Limk.  Hypochlorite  of  lime, 
CaO.ClO,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  variable  amount  of  hydrate  of  lime.  Br. 

Chloride  of  lime,  Hypochlorite  of  lime,  Oxymuriate  of  Lime,  Bleaching  powder;  Calcis 
chloridum,  Calcis  hypochloris,  Lat.;  Cblorure  de  chaux,  Fr.;  Chlorkalk,  Germ.;  Cloruro 
di  calce,  I(al. 

This  compound  was  originally  prepared  and  brought  into  notice  as  a  bleach- 
ing agent,  in  1798,  by  Tennant  of  Glasgow.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to  have 
valuable  properties  as  a  medicine  and  disinfectant ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  for  preparing  chlorinated  lime  on 
the  large  scale.  An  oblong  square  chamber  is  constructed,  generally  of  silice- 
ous sandstone,  the  joints  being  secured  by  a  cement  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  dry  gyp- 
sum. At  one  end  it  is  furnished  with  an  air-tight  door,  and  on  each  side  with 
a  glass  window,  to  enable  the  operator  to  inspect  the  process  during  its  pro- 
gress. The  slaked  or  hydrated  lime  is  sifted,  and  placed  on  wooden  trays  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  two  broad,  and  one  inch  deep.  These  are  piled  within  the  cham- 
ber to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  on  cross-bars,  by  which  they  are  kept  about 
an  inch  asunder,  in  order  to  favour  the  circulation  of  the  gas  over  the  lime. 
The  chlorine  is  generated  in  a  leaden  vessel  nearly  spherical,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  case,  leaving  an  interstice  two  inches  wide, 
intended  to  receive  the  steam  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  requisite  heat. 
In  the  leaden  vessel  are  five  apertures.  The  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  and 
receives  a  tube  w|iich  descends  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  through  which  a  ver- 
tical stirrer  passes,  intended  to  mix  the  materials,  and  furnished,  at  the  lower 
end,  with  horizontal  cross-bars  of  iron,  or  of  wood  sheathed  with  lead.  The 
second  is  for  the  introduction  of  the  common  salt  and  manganese.  The  third 
admits  a  syphon-shaped  funnel,  through  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced. 
The  fourth  is  connected  with  a  pipe  to  lead  off  the  chlorine.  The  fifth,  which 
Is  near  the  bottom,  receives  a  discharge  pipe,  passing  through  the  iron  case,  and 
Intended  for  drawing  off  the  residuum  of  the  operation.  The  pipe  leading  off 
the  chlorine  terminates,  under  water,  in  a  leaden  chest  or  cylinder,  where  the 
gas  is  washed  from  muriatic  acid.  From  this  intermediate  vessel  the  chlorine 
finally  passes,  by  means  of  a  pretty  large  leaden  pipe,  through  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber  containing  the  lime.  The  process  of  impregnation  generally  lasts  four 
days,  this  time  iKjing  necessary  to  form  a  good  bleaching  powder.  If  it  be  hast- 
ened, heat  will  be  generated,  which  will  favour  the  production  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  with  a  proportional  diminution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  generally  adopted  are  10  cwt  of  coramoQ 
fftlt.  mixed  with  from  10  to  U  cwt.  of  deutoxide  of  manganese:  to  which  are 
»<i'Nd,  in  successive  portions,  from  12  to  14  cwt.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  dl- 
5\itfMl  before  being  used  until  its  sp.gr.  is  about  1  05,  which  will  be  a<(!omplished 
l»y  lidding  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water.  In  manufactories  in  which 
mlphuric  acid  is  also  made,  the  acid  intended  for  this  process  is  brought  to  th« 
8p.  gr.  1-65  only,  whereby  the  expense  of  further  concentration  is  saved. 
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Pfivpt'rties,  Chlorinated  lime  is  a  dry,  or  but  slightly  moist,  grayish -white, 
polve/ulent  substance,  possessing  an  acrid,  hot,  bitter,  astringent  taste,  and  au 
odour  resembling  that  of  chlorine.  It  possesses  powerful  bleaching  properties* 
WheL  perfectly  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  water; 
but,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  a  large  proportion  is  insoluble,  consisting  of  hydrate 
of  lime.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  gives  ofif  oxygen,  and  some  chlorine,  and  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  mineral  acids, 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  acids  evolve  chlorine  copiously, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates  cause  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.  (See 
Liquor  Sodae  Chlorinatse.)"^ 

Chlorinated  lime  is  an  oxidizing  agent,  the  oxygen  being  derived  from  decom- 
posed water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  unites  with  the  chlorine  to  form  muriatic  acid. 
It  has  a  powerful  action  on  organic  matter,  converting  sugar,  starch,  cotton,  linen, 
and  similar  substances  into  formic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime.  (  W.  Bastick.) 
It  also  acts  energetically  on  the  volatile  oils,  including  oil  of  turpentine,  pro- 
ducing chloroform,  (J.  Chautart,  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Mars,  1855.) 

Composition.  According  to  Dr.  Ure,  bleaching  powder  consists  of  hydrate  of 
lime  and  chlorine,  united  in  variable  proportions,  not  correspondent  to  equiva- 
lent quantities.  According  to  Brande,  Grouvelle,  and  Phillips,  the  compound 
obtained  when  chlorine  ceases  to  be  absorbed  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine 
and  two  of  hydrate  of  lime,  resolvable,  by  water,  into  one  eq.  of  hydrated  chlo-' 
ride  of  lime  which  dissolves,  and  one  of  hydrate  of  lime  which  is  left.  Dr.  Thom- 
son, however,  asserts  that  the  compound  has  been  so  much  improved  in  quality, 
that  good  samples  consist  of  single  equivalents  of  lime  and  chlorine,  and  are 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Its  ultimate  constituents,  exclusive  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  be  one  eq.  of  calcium,  one  of 
oxygen,  and  one  of  chlorine.  Three  views  may  be  taken  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  elements  are  united  to  form  the  bleaching  powder.    The  first  makes  it  a 

chloride  of  lime,  CaO,Cl;  the  second,  oxychloride  of  calcium,  Ca  j  ^,    and  the 

third,  hypochlorite  of  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium,  CaO,C10-fCaCl,  formed 
by  doubling  the  equivalents  of  the  elements  present. 

The  simplest  view  of  the  nature  of  bleaching  powder  is  that  which  supposes 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  lime.  The  view  which  makes  it  a  hypo- 
chlorite with  chloride  of  calcium  is  that  of  Balard,  and  is  Supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  compound  smells  of  hypochlorous  acid.  But,  if  it  contain  chloride 
of  calcium,  it  ought  to  deliquesce ;  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  metallic  chlo- 
ride is  in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  prevent  this  result.  The  second  view, 
that  it  is  an  oxychloride,  which  assimilates  its  nature  to  that  of  the  deutoxide 

♦  Chlorinated  lime  is  constantly  becoming  weaker  on  exposure,  giving  off  chlorine  or 
hypochlorous  acid,  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  which 
■eits  them  free  by  combining  with  the  lime.  But  it  would  seem  that,  even  when  closely 
confined,  it  sometimes  at  least  gives  oflf  gaseous  matter,  as  we  have  an  account  of  a  well- 
Btopped  bottle  containing  it  having  been  broken  by  a  violent  explosion,  without  any  pecu- 
liar exposure  to  heat.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.y  Jan.  1861,  p.  72.)  M.  Barreswil  has  found 
that  the  subjection  of  chlorinated  lime  to  strong  pressure  greatly  diminishes  the  tendency 
.to  decomposition.  It  is  rendered  in  this  way  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  may  be  kept  long 
without  undergoing  change.  (Chem.  News,  No.  68,  p.  83.) 

Under  the  following  conditions,  it  is  stated  by  C.  Schrader  that  good  chlorinated  lime 
may  be  prepared  which  will  long  retain  its  strength.  1.  The  lime  used  must  be  free  from 
iron  and  alumina;  but  the  hydrate  may  contain  from  6  to  12  percent,  of  moisture  with- 
out injury.  2.  The  chlorine  must  be  brought  slowly  in  contact  with  the  hydrate.  8.  When 
the  hydrate  of  lime  is  oversaturated  with  chlorine,  decomposition  speedily  ensues.  Henc* 
the  hydrate  and  the  muriatic  acid  employed  must  be  in  due  proportion,  to  be  determined 
by  practice.  4.  To  ensure  complete  saturation,  there  should  be  free  chlorine  in  the  appa- 
Iratus  at  the  close  of  the  process.  By  attending  to  these  precautions,  it  is  said  that  a  pro- 
duct may  be  obtained,  with  from  33  to  35  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  and  losing  its  strength  onl^ 
%i  the  rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  a  year.  (i6»rf.,  Aug.  16, 1863,  p.  l%.)—Note  to  the  twelfth  yiu'iAn^ 
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of  calcinm,  is  held  by  Millon.  According  to  this  chemist,  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine, taken  up  by  a  metallic  protoxide,  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  perox- 
ide. The  peroxide  of  calcium  is  a  deutoxide  (CaO^) ;  and  Millon  contends  that, 
in  forming  bleaching  powder,  the  lime  takes  up  but  one  eq.  of  chlorine,  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  eq.  of  oxygen  in  the  deutoxide,  thus  generating  the' 

compound  Ca  •]  p.    Again,  the  peroxide  of  potassium  is  represented  by  KO,, 

and  Millon  states  that  the  bleaching  compound  which  potassa  (KO)  forms  with 

chlorine  is   K  ■<  p.     If  further  observation  should  show  that  the  number  of 

equivalents  of  chlorine,  necessary  to  convert  a  protoxide  into  a  bleaching  com- 
pound, is  always  equal  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  required  to  convert 
it  into  a  peroxide,  the  fact  will  go  far  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Millon's  views. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  bleaching  powder  is  a  hypochlorite  of  lime  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  mode  of  its  formation  is  thus  explained.  Two  eqs.  of 
chlorine,  by  uniting  separately  with  the  elements  of  one  eq.  of  lime,  form  one 
eq.  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  one  of  hypochlorous  acid ;  the  latter  of  which 
combines  with  an  additional  eq.  of  lime,  to  form  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

M.  Fresenius,  having  submitted  chlorinated  lime  to  the  action  of  successive 
portions  of  water,  noticed  that  the  first  portions  dissolved  out  nearly  all  the  free 
chloride  of  calcium,  with  very  little  hypochlorite  of  lime,  while  in  the  subsequent 
operations  the  two  salts  were  dissolved  in  regular  proportion.  From  this  fact  he 
inferred  that  either  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlorite  of  lime  were  com- 
bined, or  that  water  decomposed  the  chlorinated  lime  into  them.  His  views  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  bleaching  powder,  deduced  from  this  observation  and 
from  various  experiments,  are  that  it  consists  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  combined 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  CaO,C10-f-CaCl,  of  free  chloride  of  calcium  CaCl,  of 
hydrated  lime  CaO,IIO,  and  of  combined  water.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  Aug.  30, 1862.) 

ImpurUicH  and  Tests.  Chlorinated  lime  may  contain  a  great  excess  of  lime, 
from  imperfect  impregnation  with  the  gas.  This  defect  will  be  shown  by  the 
large  proportion  insoluble  in  water.  If  it  contain  much  chloride  of  calcium,  it 
will  be  quite  moist,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  inferior  quality.  When  long  and 
insecurely  kept,  it  deteriorates  from  the  gradual  formation  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  its 
bleaching  power,  which  depends  solely  on  the  proportion  of  loosely  combined 
chlorine.  Walter  proposed  to  add  a  solution  of  the  bleaching  powder  to  a  stand- 
ard solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  decolorizing  power; 
but  the  objection  to  this  test  is  that  the  indigo  of  commerce  is  very  variable  ia 
its  amount  of  colouring  matter.  Dr.  lire  has  proposed  muriatic  acid  to  disen- 
ga^r^  thf*  chlorine  over  mercury;  but  this  test  is  liable  to  the  fallacy  that  it  will 
fi  'arbonic  acid  as  well  as  chlorine;  and  it  has  been  shown,  by  some  un- 

]'  'Xperiments  of  Prof  Procter  of  this  city,  that  the  amount  of  disengaged 

L'  I  'MS  matter  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  decolorizing  ]>ower.  Dnlton  recom- 
III!  uded,  as  a  test,  to  add  a  solution  of  the  bleaching  powder  to  one  of  the  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron,  slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid, 
until  the  odour  of  chlorine  i.s  perceived.  Chlorine  is  not  disengaged  until  the 
iron  is  sesquioxidized,  and  the  stronger  the  bleaching  powder,  the  sooner  will 
this  be  accomplished.  A  more  delicate  way  of  ascertaining  when  all  the  iron  \i 
icsquioxidized,  is  to  test  a  drop  of  the  liquid  with  one  of  a  solution  of  ferridcy- 
anide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potassa).  So  long  as  any  protoxide  of  iron 
remains  in  the  liquid,  this  salt  will  occasion  a  blue  ])recipitate  (  TurnbulVs  prua^ 
tian  blue),  but  not  afterwards.  This  test  for  chlorinated  lime  was  adopted  in 
She  U.  8.  PharmacopoBia  of  1850,  and  is  applied  as  follows.  "When  40  grains 
of  it,  triturated  with  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  are  well  shaken  with  a  sola- 
tiou  of  78  grains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  10  drops  of 
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Bulpburic  acid,  in  two  flnidoances  of  distilled  water,  a  liquid  is  formed  which  does 
not  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of 
potassa)."  The  chlorinated  lime  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  directed  to  con- 
tain at  least  25  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  If  it  be  to  this  extent  chlorinated,  40  grains 
will  contain  enough  chlorine  to  cause  the  sesquioxidation  of  all  the  protoxide  of 
iron  in  78  grains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron;  but,  if  impregnated  with  chlo- 
rine to  a  less  extent,  some  of  the  protoxide  will  remain  unchanged,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  blue  precipitate  will  be  formed  with  the  ferridcyanide.  According  to 
Wittstein  and  Claude,  however,  the  test  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  reliable. 

The  following  is  the  test  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  *'  Ten  grains  mixed 
with  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  dissolved  in  four  fluidounces  of 
water,  produce,  when  acidulated  with  two  fluidrachms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red- 
dish solution,  which  requires  for  the  discharge  of  its  colour  at  least  85  measures 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hyposulj^hite  of  soda.^^  In  this  process  iodine  is 
separated  by  the  chlorine  in  equivalent  quantity,  and  imparts  colour  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  removed  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  by  forming  colourless  compounds 
with  the  iodine ;  and  the  quantity  required  for  this  purpose  measures  the  quan- 
tity of  iodine,  and  consequently  that  of  chlorine  present  in  the  chlorinated  solu- 
tion. (See  Sulphite  of  Soda.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Chlorinated  lime,  externally  applied,  is  a  de- 
siccant  and  disinfectant,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage,  in  solution,  as  an 
application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  burns,  chilblains,  and  cutaneous  eruptions, 
especially  itch ;  as  a  gargle  in  putrid  sorethroat;  and  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth 
to  disinfect  the  breath,  and  for  ulcerated  gums.  Internally,  it  is  stimulant  and 
astringent.  It  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  epidemic  typhoid  fever  of 
Ireland ;  by  the  same  practitioner  in  dysentery,  both  by  the  mouth  and  injection, 
with  the  eflfect  of  correcting  the  fetor,  and  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
stools;  by  Cima,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  scrofula;  and  by  Dr.  Yarlez, 
of  Brussels,  in  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Pereira  has  used  a  weak  solution  very  success- 
fully in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.  In  the  febrile  cases,  Dr.  Ileid  found 
it  to  render  the  tongue  cleaner  and  moister,  to  check  diarrhoea,  and  induce  sleep. 
The  dose  internally  is  from  three  to  six  grains,  dissolved  in  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  water,  filtered,  and  sweetened  with  syrup.  It  should  never  be  given  in 
pills.  As  it  occurs  of  variable  quality,  and  must  be  used  in  solution  more  or  less 
dilute,  according  to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  very  precise  directions  for  its  strength  as  an  external  remedy. 
From  one  to  four  drachms  of  the  powder  added  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered,  will  form  a  liquid  within  the  limits  of  strength  ordinarily  required. 
For  the  cure  of  itch,  M.  Derheims  has  recommended  a  much  stronger  solution — 
three  ounces  of  the  chloride  to  a  pint  of  water,  the  solution  being  filtered,  and 
applied  several  times  a  day  as  a  lotion,  or  constantly  by  wet  cloths.  When  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  their  surface  may  be  covered  with  lint  dipped  in  the  solution. 
When  used  as  an  ointment,  to  be  rubbed  upon  scrofulous  enlargements  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  this  may  be  made  of  a  drachm  of  the  chloride  to  an  ounce  of 
lard.  Chlorinated  lime  is  less  eligible  for  some  purposes  than  the  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda.  (See  Liquor  Sodas  Chlorinatas.) 

In  consequence  of  its  powers  as  a  disinfectant,  chlorinated  lime  is  a  very  im- 
portant compound  in  its  application  to  medical  police.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  preventing  or  arresting  animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction,  and,  perhaps,  of 
destroying  pestilential  and  infectious  miasms.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage 
for  preserving  bodies  from  exhaling  an  unpleasant  odour,  before  interment,  in 
the  summer  season.  In  juridical  exhumations  its  use  is  indispensable ;  as  it  effect- 
ually removes  the  disgusting  and  insupportable  fetor  of  the  corpse.  The  mode  in 
which  it  is  applied,  in  these  cases,  is  to  envelope  the  body  with  a  sheet  comple<-ely 
wet  with  a  solution,  made  by  adding  about  a  pound  of  the  chloride  to  a  bucket- 
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ful  of  water.  It  is  employed  also  for  disinfecting  dissecting  rooms,  privies,  com- 
mon sewers,  docks,  and  other  places  which  exhale  offensive  eflBuvia.  In  destroy- 
ing contagion  and  infection,  it  appears  to  be  highly  useful.  Hence  hospitals, 
alms-honses,  jails,  ships,  &c.  may  be  puriBed  by  its  means.  In  short,  all  placea 
deemed  infectious  from  having  been  the  receptacle  of  disease,  may  be  more  or  less 
disinfdcted  by  its  use,  after  having  undergone  the  ordinary  cleansing. 

Chlorinated  lime  acts  exclusively  by  its  chlorine,  which,  being  loosely  com- 
bined, is  disengaged  by  the  slightest  affinities.  All  acids,  even  the  carbonic,  dis- 
engage it;  and,  as  this  acid  is  a  product  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition, 
noxious  effluvia  furnish  the  means,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  own  disinfection. 
But  the  stronger  acids  disengage  the  chlorine  far  more  readily,  and,  among  these, 
sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  convenient.  Accordingly,  the  powder  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  this  acid ;  or  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  may 
be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  ready  formed,  if  a  more  copious  evolution  of 
chlorine  be  desired  than  that  which  takes  place  from  the  mere  action  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere. 

Chlorinated  lime  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  purpose  of  purifying 
offensive  water,  a  property  which  makes  it  invaluable  on  long  voyages.  When 
used  for  this  purpose,  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  chloride  may  be  mixed  with 
about  sixty- five  gallons  of  the  water.  The  water  must  afterwards  be  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air,  and  allowed  to  settle,  before  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

Strong  insecticide  properties  have  been  ascribed  to  chlorinated  lime.  Hence 
it  is  recommended  to  sprinkle  it  on  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  &c.,  which 
are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  worms  and  insects. 

Off.  Prep.  Chloroformum,  Br.;  Liquor  Calcis  Chloratae,  Br.;  Liquor  Sodae 
Chlorinate,  U.  S  B. 

CALUMBA.  U,S.yBr. 
Cdumho, 

The  root  of  Coccalus  palmatus.  U.  S.  The  root,  sliced  transversely,  and 
aried.  Br. 

Colomba,  U.S.  1850;  Colombo, />.;  Columbowurzel,  Oerm.;  Columba, /fa/.;  Raix  de 
Colunibo,  Span.;  Kalutnbo,  Port.;  Calumb,  Mozambique. 

The  columbo  plant  was  long  but  imperfectly  known.  Flowering  specimens  of 
A  plant  gathered  by  Commerson,  about  the  year  1770,  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Poivre  in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  sent  to  Europe  with  that  botanist's  collection, 
were  examined  by  Lamarck,  and  described  under  the  name  of  Menispermum 
palmatum.  But  its  original  locality  was  unknown,  and  it  was  only  conjectured 
to  be  the  source  of  columbo.  in  the  year  1805,  M.  Fortin,  while  engaged  in 
purchasing  the  drug  in  Mozambique,  obtained  possession  of  a  living  offset  of  the 
root,  which,  being  taken  to  Madras,  and  planted  in  the  garden  of  l)r.  Anderson, 
produced  a  male  plant,  which  was  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Berry.  From 
the  drawing  thus  made,  the  plant  was  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  the 
Menispermeaj ;  but,  as  the  female  flowers  were  wanting,  some  diflBculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  fixing  its  precise  botanical  position.  Do  Candolle.  who  probably 
bad  the  opportunity  of  examining  Commerson's  specimens,  gave  its  generic  and 
•pecific  character;  but  confessed  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  the  female  flower  and  fruit.  The  desideratum,  however,  has  l)cen  supplied  by 
ample  drawings  sent  to  p]ngland  by  Mr.  Telfair,  of  Mauritius,  made  from  plants 
wlii<  h  were  propagated  from  roots  obtained  by  Captain  Owen  in  1825,  while 
pru.^ecuting  his  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  genus  Cocculus,  in 
which  the  plant  is  now  placed,  was  separated  by  De  Candolle  from  Meni«per- 
mum,  and  includes  those  species  which  have  six  stamens,  while  the  Meoisper- 
mum  is  limited  to  those  with  twelve  or  more. 
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CoccuLUS.  Sex.  Syst.    Dioecia  Hexandria.  —  -Ya^.  Orti.  Menispermaceae. 

Qen.  Ch.  Sepals  and  Petals  ternate,  usually  in  2,  rarely  in  3  rows.  Stamens 
six,  distinct,  opposite  the  petals.  Drupes  berried,  1-6,  generally  oblique,  reni- 
form,  somewhat  compressed,  one-seeded.    Cotyledona  distant.  De  Cand. 

Cocculus  palmatus.  De  Cand.  Si/st.  Veg.  i.  523 ;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.,  3d  ed., 
vol.  V.  p.  21.*  This  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  a  perennial  root,  consisting  of 
several  fasciculated,  fusiform,  somewhat  curved,  and  descending  tubers,  as  thick 
as  an  infant's  arm.  The  stems,  of  which  one  or  two  proceed  from  tiie  same 
root,  are  twining,  simple  in  the  male  plant,  branched  in  the  female,  round,  hairy, 
ftud  about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  rounded, 
glandular-hairy  footstalks,  are  alternate,  distant,  cordate,  with  three,  five,  or 
seven  entire,  acuminate,  wavy,  somewhat  hairy  lobes,  and  as  many  nerves,  each 
running  into  one  of  the  lobes.  The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and 
arranged  in  solitary  axillary  racemes,  which,  in  the  male  plant,  are  compound, 
in  the  female,  simple,  and  in  both,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

This  species  of  Cocculus  is  a  native  of  Mozambique,  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the  thick  forests 
extending  from  the  sea  many  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  not  cultivated.  The 
root  is  dug  up  in  March,  when  dry  weather  prevails.  From  the  base  of  the  root 
numerous  fusiform  offsets  proceed,  less  fibrous  and  woody  than  the  parent  stock. 
These  ofifsets  are  separated  and  cut  into  transverse  slices,  which  are  dried  in  the 
shade.    The  old  root  is  rejected. 

Columbo  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from  their  dominions  in  the 
south-east  of  Africa.  It  is  taken  to  India,  and  thence  distributed.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  product  of  Ceylon,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Colombo,  a  city  of  that  island,  from  which  it  was  thought  to  be  exported.  It 
is  possible  that,  when  the  Portuguese  were  in  possession  of  Ceylon,  Colombo 
may  have  been  the  entrepot  for  the  drug  brought  from  Africa,  and  thus  have 
given  origin  to  its  name.  Some,  however,  consider  a  more  probable  derivation 
to  be  from  the  word  calumb,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Mozambique  name  for  the 
root.  Dr.  Christison  has  been  misinformed  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
true  columbo  plant  in  this  country.  (Dispensatory,  Am.  ed.,  p.  304.) 

Properties.  The  root,  as  it  reaches  us,  is  in  flat  circular  or  oval  pieces,  from 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Along  with  these  are  sometimes  a  few  cylindrical  pieces  an  inch 
or  two  in  length.  The  cortical  portion  is  thick,  of  a  bright-yellow,  slightly 
greenish  colour  internally,  but  covered  with  a  brownish,  wrinkled  epidermis. 
The  interior  or  medullary  portion,  which  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
cortical,  is  light,  spongy,  yellowish,  usually  more  or  less  shrunk,  so  that  the 
pieces  are  thinnest  in  the  centre  ;  and  is  frequently  marked  with  concentric  circles 
and  radiating  lines.  Those  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  which  have  the  brightest 
colour,  are  most  compact  and  uniform,  and  least  worm-eaten.  The  odour  of 
columbo  is  slightly  aromatic.  The  taste  is  very  bitter,  that  of  the  cortical  much 
more  so  than  that  of  the  central  portion,  which  is  somewhat  mucilaginous.  The 
root  is  easily  pulverized.  The  powder  has  a  greenish  tinge,  which  becomes 
browner  with  age,  and  deepens  when  it  is  moistened.  As  it  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  it  should  be  prepared  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time. 

*  After  the  above  was  sent  to  press,  the  attention  of  the  author  was  called  to  a  leotuM 
by  Prof.  Bentley,  of  London,  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (March,  1864),  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  columbo  plant  is  not  the  Cocculus  palmatus  of  De  CandoUe, 
but  has  very  recently  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Cocculus  palmatus  of  Wallich,  the  Menir 
ipermum  Calumba  of  Roxburgh,  the  Jateorhiza  Calumba  of  Miers;  and  reference  is  made  to 
A  paper  by  Miers  on  the  Menispermaceeo  in  the  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hiat.,  Feb.  1864,  whicb 
the  author  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  consult — Nou  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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M.  Planche  analyzed  Colombo  in  1811,  and  found  it  to  contain  an  azotized 
substance,  probably  albumen,  in  large  quantity,  a  bitter  yellow  substance  not 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  and  one-third  of  its  weight  of  starch.  He  ob- 
tained also  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  salts  of  lime  and  potassa,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  silica.  Wittstock,  of  Berlin,  afterwards  isolated  a  peculiar  crystallizable 
principle,  which  he  called  colomhin.  This  crystallizes  in  beautiful  transparent 
quadrilateral  prisms,  is  without  smell,  and  is  extremely  bitter.  It  is  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  yet 
imparts  to  these  fluids  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, which  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  The  best  solvent  is  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  is 
taken  up  by  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  has 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  and  its  alcoholic  and  acetic  solutions  are 
not  afl'ected  by  the  metallic  salts,  or  the  infusion  of  galls.  It  is  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting colurabo  by  means  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-835,  distilling  oflf  three- 
quarters  of  the  alcohol,  allowing  the  residue  to  stand  for  some  days  till  crystals 
are  deposited,  and  lastly  treating  these  crystals  with  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal. 
The  mother-waters  still  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  colombin,  which  may 
be  separated  by  evaporating  with  coarsely  powdered  glass  to  dryness,  exhaust- 
ing the  residue  with  ether,  distilling  off  the  ether,  treating  the  residue  with  boiling 
acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  that  crystals  may  form. 

From  the  researches  of  l3r.  Bodeker  it  appears  that  another  bitter  principle 
exists  in  colurabo,  which  corresponds  in  composition  and  chemical  relations  with 
herh€rina,i\\Q  active  principle  of  Berberis  vulgaris,  &nd  is  assumed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  substance.  It  was  obtained  by  exhausting  columbo  with  alcohol 
of  0889,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  allowing  the  residual  liquor  to  stand  for  three 
days  so  as  to  deposit  the  colombin,  evaporating  the  supernatant  liquid  together 
with  the  aqueous  washings  of  the  colombin  to  dryness,  exhausting  tiie  residue 
with  boiling  alcohol  of  0863,  treating  the  solution  thus  obtained  as  the  former 
one,  submitting  the  residue  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  filtering  and  adding 
muriatic  acid,  collecting  the  precipitate  thus  formed  on  a  filter,  drying  it  with 
bibulous  paper,  and  finally,  in  order  to  separate  adhering  acid,  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  ether.  The  result  was  an  imperfectly  crystalline, 
bright-yellow  powder,  of  a  disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  supposed  to  be  muriate  of 
berberina.  It  is  stated  tliat  berberina  is  present  in  colurabo  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  colombin,  and,  being  freely  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  while 
colombin  is  but  slightly  so,  is  probably  more  largely  extracted  in  the  ordinary 
liquid  preparations  of  the  root.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xx.  322.)  It  is  thought 
that  berberina  exists  in  columbo  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid  denominated 
columhic  acid;  and  that,  while  the  colombin  occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  root  in  a 
crystalline  state,  the  columbate  of  berberina  is  deposited  in  the  thickening  layers 
of  the  cell-membranes.  ((Jhem.  Gaz.,  vii.  150.)  It  is  probable  that  the  bitter 
yellow  principle  of  Planche  either  was  berberina  or  contained  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  colombin  and  berberina  contribute  to  the 

medial  effectw  of  columbo.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted  by  boiling 
water  and  by  alcohol.    I*;  s  are  produced  with  the  infusion  and  tincture 

by  inft]«jfon  of  galls,  and  >  of  acetate  and  subacctate  of  lead;  but  the 

bi*  *  affected. 

.  It  is  said  that  the  root  of  white  bryony,  tinged  yellow  with 
the  tincture  of  coInml)0,  has  sometimes  Iwen  fraudulently  substituted  for  the 
genuine  root;  but  the  adulteration  is  too  gross  to  deceive  those  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  either  of  these  drugs.  American  colurabo,  which  is  the  root 
of  Franera  Walteri,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  the 
genuine.  Independently  of  the  sensible  differences  between  the  two  roots  (see 
Framera),  M.  Stolze  of  Halle  states  that,  while  the  tincture  of  columbo  remains 
•nsffected  by  the  sulphate  or  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  gives  a  dirty-gray  pre- 
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ripitaie  witii  tincture  of  galls,  the  tincture  of  frasera  acquires  a  dark-green 
colour  with  the  former  reagent,  and  is  not  aflfected  by  the  latter.  {Duncan.) 
Under  the  name  of  columho  wood,  or  false  columbo,  the  wood  of  Coscinium 
fenestratum,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  Menispermaceae,  growing  in  Ceylon,  has 
been  imported  into  England,  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  drug  market.  \Pharm, 
Journ.,  X.  321,  and  xii.  185.) 

3fedicol  Properties  and  Uses.  Columbo  is  among  the  most  useful  of  the  mild 
tonics.  Without  astringency,  with  very  little  stimulating  power,  and  generally 
acceptable  to  the  stomach,  it  answers  admirably  as  a  remedy  in  simple  dyspepsia, 
and  in  the  debility  of  convalescence,  especially  when  the  alimentary  canal  is  left 
enfeebled.  Hence,  it  is  often  prescribed  in  the  declining  stages  of  remittent 
fever,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  cholera  morbus,  and  cholera  infantum.  The  absence 
of  irritating  properties  renders  it  also  an  appropriate  tonic  in  the  hectic  fever 
of  phthisis,  and  kindred  affections.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  in  vomit- 
ing, unconnected  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  as  in  the  sickness  of  preg- 
nant women.  It  is  frequently  administered  in  combination  with  other  tonics, 
aromatics,  mild  cathartics,  and  antacids.  The  remedy  which  we  have  found 
most  effectual  in  the  permanent  cure  of  a  disposition  to  the  accumulation  of 
flatus  in  the  bowels,  is  an  infusion  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  columbo,  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  a  drachm  of  senna,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day.  Columbo  is  much  used  by  the 
natives  of  Mozambique  in  dysentery  and  other  diseases.  (Berry.)  It  was  first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  Europe  by  Fran9oi8  Redi,  in  the 
year  1685.  It  is  most  commonly  prescribed  in  the  state  of  infusion.  (See  Infu- 
sum  Calumbae.)  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is  frequently  combined  with  powdered 
ginger,  subcarbonate  of  iron,  and  rhubarb. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Calumbae,  Br.;  Infusum  Calumbas ;  Tinctura  Calumbae. 

W. 

CAMPHORA.  U,S.,Br. 
Camphor, 

A  peculiar  concrete  substance  derived  from  Camphora  oflScinarum,  and  puri- 
fied by  sublimation.  U.  S.  A  concrete  volatile  oil,  obtained  from  the  wood  by 
sublimation,  and  resublimed  in  bell- shaped  masses.  Br. 

Camphre,  Fr.;  Kampher,  Germ.;  Canfora,  ItaL;  Alcanfor,  Span. 

The  name  of  camphor  has  been  applied  to  various  concrete,  white,  odorous, 
volatile  products,  found  in  different  aromatic  plants,  and  resulting  probably  from 
chemical  change  in  their  volatile  oil.  But  commercial  camphor  is  derived  ex- 
clusively from  two  plants,  the  Camphora  officinarum  of  Nees  or  Laurus  Gam- 
phora  of  Linnasus,  and  the  Dryobalanops  Camphora;  the  former  of  which  yields 
our  officinal  camphor,  the  latter,  a  product  much  valued  in  the  East,  but  unknown 
in  the  commerce  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cam- 
phor, said  to  be  identical  with  the  officinal,  was  a  few  years  since  obtained  upon 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  in  further  India,  by  subliming  the  tops  of  an  annual  plant, 
abundant  in  that  region,  and  thought  to  be  a  species  of  Blumia.  This  pro- 
duct, however,  has  not  been  introduced  into  general  commerce.  {Am,  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xvi.  56.)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  an  American  missionary  in  Burmah, 
states,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  Chinese  settlers  informed 
him  that  the  same  plant  abounds  in  China,  and  that  camphor  is  made  from  it 
there.  {Proceed,  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phil.,  May  13th,  1851,  p.  201.)  The 
following  observations  apply  to  the  officinal  camphor. 

Camphora.   Sex.Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia.  —  iVa^.  Ord  Lauraceie. 

Oen.  Ch.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  panicled,  naked.  Calyx  six-cleft,  papery, 
with  a  deciduous  limb.  Fertile  stamens  nine,  in  three  rows ;  the  inner  with  two- 
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stalked,  compressed  glands  at  the  base;  anthers  four-celled;  the  cater  turned 
inwards,  the  inner  outwards.  Three  sterile  stamens  shaped  like  the  first,  placed 
in  a  whorl  alternating  with  the  stamens  of  the  second  row;  three  others  stalked, 
with  an  ovate  glandular  head.  Fruit  placed  on  the  obconical  base  of  the  calyx 
Leaves  triple-nerved,  glandular  in  the  axils  of  the  principal  veins.  Leaf  budi 
scaly.  (Lindley,  Flora  3fedica,  332.) 

Among  the  species  composing  the  genus  Lauras  of  Linn.,  such  striking  dif- 
ferences have  been  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  that  bota- 
nists have  been  induced  to  arrange  them  in  new  genera.  The  camphor,  cinna- 
mon, and  sassafras  trees  have  been  separated  from  the  proper  laurels  by  Nees, 
and  made  the  types  of  distinct  genera,  which  have  been  adopted  by  most  recent 
writers,  and  may  be  considered  as  well  established. 

Camphora  officinarum.  Nees,  Laurin.  88 ;  Carson,  lllust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  29, 
pi.  Ixxiv. — Lauras  Camphora.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  478;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  G8I,  t.  23G.  The  camphor-tree  is  an  evergreen  of  considerable  size,  having  the 
aspect  of  the  linden,  with  a  trunk  straight  below,  but  divided  above  into  many 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  greenish  bark.  Its  leaves,  which 
stand  alternately  upon  long  footstalks,  are  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  smooth  and 
shining,  ribbed,  of  a  bright  yellowish-green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  paler 
on  the  under,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
pediceled,  and  collected  in  clusters,  which  are  supported  by  long  axillary  pedun- 
cles. The  fruit  is  a  red  berry  resembling  that  of  the  cinnamon.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  eastern  Asia.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  botanical  gardens  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  our  own 
conservatories.* 

The  leaves  have  when  bruised  the  odour  of  camphor,  which  is  diffused  through 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  is  obtained  from  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches  by 
sublimation.  The  process  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  places.  The  following 
is  said  to  be  the  one  pursued  in  Japan.  The  parts  mentioned,  particularly  the 
roots  and  smaller  branches,  are  cut  into  chips,  which  are  placed,  with  a  little 
water,  in  large  iron  vessels,  surmounted  by  earthen  capitals,  furnished  with  a 
lining  of  rice-straw.  A  moderate  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  camphor,  vola- 
tilized by  the  steam,  rises  into  the  capital,  where  it  is  condensed  upon  the  straw. 
In  China,  the  comminuted  plant  is  said  to  be  first  boiled  with  water  until  the 
camphor  adheres  to  the  stick  used  in  stirring,  when  the  strained  liquor  is  allowed 
to  cool ;  and  the  camphor  which  concretes,  being  alternated  with  layers  of  earth, 
is  submitted  to  sublimation.  In  the  Island  of  Formosa,  where  the  camphor-tree 
abounds,  the  chips  are  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  surmounted  by  another,  and  the 
product  of  the  sublimation  is  introduced  into  large  vats,  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, through  which  an  oil  escapes  called  camphor  oil,  much  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  medical  purposes,  and  samples  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Europe.  The  cam- 
phor thus  drained,  is  packed  in  bags  and  exported.  {Pharm.  Journ.f  Dec.  1863,^ 
p.  280.) 

Commercial  History.  Camphor,  in  the  crude  state,  is  brought  to  this  coun- 
try chiefly  from  Canton.  It  comes  also  from  Batavia,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  and 
frequently  from  London.  All  of  it  is  probably  derived  originally  from  China 
and  Japan.  Two  commercial  varieties  are  found  in  the  market.  The  cheapest 
and  most  abundant  is  the  Chinese  camphor,  most  of  which  is  produced  in  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  and  thence  taken  to  Canton.    It  comes  in  chests  lined  with 

*  The  caniphor-lree  soineiimes  attains  a  great  ago  and  an  enormous  size.  A  tree  seen  bj 
Kampfcr.  in  .1  ••  tt-  :-  1»J91,  with  a  trunk  86  feet  in  circumference,  was  in  the  year  1826 
described  l>v  -  having  a  circumference  of  50  feet.  {Japan  ot  it  was  and  it,  by  R. 

Uildreth.    I'.c-  ,  p.  837.)    The  author  has  seen  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  open 

air  at  Na)>1«'x,  and  has  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  readily,  and  perhaps  profitably  cultiTated 
in  the  southern  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  iu  California. — iVo<«  lo  the  eUvenlh 
•nd  twelfth  tditione. 
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lead,  each  containing  about  130  pounds.  It  is  in  small  grains  or  granular  masses, 
of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  frequently  mixed  with  impurities.  It  has  occurred 
in  commerce  adulterated  with  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  other  variety  is  vari- 
ously called  Japan,  Dutch,  or  tub  camphor,  the  first  name  being  derived  from 
the  place  of  its  origin,  the  second  from  the  people  through  whom  it  is  intro- 
duced into  commerce,  and  the  third  from  the  recipient  in  which  it  is  often  con- 
tained. It  has  usually  come  from  Batavia,  to  which  port  it  was  taken  from  Japan. 
Like  the  former  variety,  it  is  in  grains  or  granular  masses;  but  the  grains  are 
larger  and  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  there  are  fewer  impurities,  so  that  it  yields 
a  larger  product  when  refined. 

Crude  camphor,  as  brought  from  the  East,  is  never  found  in  the  shop  of  the 
apothecary.  It  must  be  refined  before  it  can  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  process  for  refining  camphor  was  first  practised  in  Europe  by  the  Venetians, 
who  probably  derived  it  from  the  Chinese.  It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Dutch,  who  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this  business ;  and  it  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  the  process  has  been  generally  known.  It  is  now  practised  largely  in 
this  country,  and  the  camphor  refined  in  our  domestic  establishments  is  equal  to 
any  that  was  formerly  imported.  Crude  camphor  is  mixed  with  about  one-fiftieth 
of  quicklime,  and  exposed,  in  an  iron  vessel  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat,  by  which  it  is  melted,  and  ultimately  converted  into  vapour, 
which  condenses  in  a  suitable  recipient.*  Refined  in  this  manner,  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  large  circular  cakes,  one  or  two  inches  thick,  slightly  convex  on 
one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  and  perforated  in  the  centre. 

Properties.  Camphor  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating,  fragrant  odour;  nnd 
a  bitter,  pungent  taste,  with  a  slight  sense  of  coolness.  It  is  beautifully  white 
and  pellucid,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  and  yet  possessed  of  a 
tenacity  which  renders  its  reduction  to  a  fine  powder  very  difficult,  unless  its  co- 
hesion be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  proportion  of  alcohol,  or  other 
volatile  liquid  for  which  it  has  an  affinity.  It  may  be  obtained  in  powder  also 
by  precipitating  the  tincture  with  water,  or  by  grating  and  afterwards  sifting  it. 
The  fracture  of  camphor  is  shining,  and  its  texture  crystalline.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies 
from  0'9857  to  0*996.  When  thrown  in  small  fragments  upon  water,  it  assumes 
singular  circulatory  movements,  which  cease  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  oil ; 
and  this  property  has  been  applied  to  the  detection  of  grease  in  liquids,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  movements.  Its  volatility 
is  so  great  that,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  wholly  dissipated  if  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  When  it  is  confined  in  bottles,  the  vapour  condenses  upon  the 
inner  surface,  and,  in  large  bottles  partially  filled,  sometimes  forms,  after  long 
standing,  large  and  beautiful  crystals.  It  melts  at  288°  F.,  boils  at  400°  (Tur- 
ner), and,  in  close  vessels,  sublimes  unchanged.  When  allowed  to  concrete  slowly 
from  the  state  of  vapour,  it  assumes  the  form  of  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  not 
.altered  by  air  and  light.  It  readily  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame,  with 
much  smoke,  and  without  residue.    Water  triturated  with  camphor  dissolves,  ac- 

*  Wo  are  informed  that  the  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  in  the  labora- 
tories of  Pliiladelphia.  The  vessels  in  which  the  camphor  is  put  are  of  cast-iron,  circular, 
from  12  to  15  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and 
a  lodge  at  top  on  which  the  cover  rests.  This  consists  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  hole  through 
the  centre  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  which  a  small  hollow  cone  of  sheet-iron  is 
placed  loosely.  The  crude  camphor,  mixed  with  the  lime,  the  object  of  which  is  said  to  be 
to  combine  with  the  moisture  present,  which  interferes  with  the  due  solidification  of  the 
camphor  vapour,  is  placed  in  the  iron  vessels  described,  of  which  from  20  to  50  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  long  sand-bath.  Heat  is  then  applied  until  the  camphor  melts,  after  which  it 
is  kept  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  so  that  the  vaporization  may  take  place  regularly, 
without  violent  ebullition.  The  vapour  condenses  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  lid;  and 
care  is  taken,  by  the  occasional  removal  of  the  iron  cone,  and  clearing  of  the  opening  by 
means  of  a  knife,  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  accidental  excess  of  the  v»p9ur. — Note  to  tht 
ninth  edition 
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cording  to  Berzelius,  not  more  than  a  thonsandth  part ;  which,  however,  is  saf- 
ficient  to  impart  a  decided  odour  and  taste  to  the  solvent.  By  the  interventioR 
of  sugar  or  magnesia,  a  much  larger  proportion  is  dissolved,  {^qq  Aqua  Cam" 
phorse.)  Carbonic  acid  increases  the  solvent  power  of  water,  as  also  does  the 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  Ordinary  alcohol  will  tnke  up  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  camphor,  which  is  precipitated  upon  the  addition  of  water.  Berzelius  states 
that  100  parts  of  alcohol,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  S06,  dissolve  120  parts  at  50°  F.  It 
is  soluble  without  change  in  ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  strong  acetic  acid, 
and  diluted  mineral  acids,  and  is  extremely  soluble  in  chloroform.  By  strong 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  it  is  decomposed;  the  former  carbonizing  and  convert- 
ing it  into  artificial  tannin,  the  latter,  with  the  aid  of  repeated  distillation,  into 
camphoric  acid.  Alkalies  produce  very  little  efifect  upon  it.  Resins  unite  with 
it,  forming  a  soft  tenacious  mass,  in  which  the  odour  of  the  camphor  is  some- 
times almost  extinguished,  and  frequently  diminished;  and  a  similar  softening 
effect  results  when  it  is  triturated  with  the  concrete  oils.*  Exposed  to  a  strong 
heat,  in  close  vessels,  camphor  is  resolved  into  a  volatile  oil  and  charcoal.  It  is 
closely  analogous  in  character  to  the  essential  oils;  and  is  thought  to  consist  of 
a  radical  called  camphene  united  with  oxygen.  Camphene,  which  is  represented 
by  pure  oil  of  turpentine,  is  composed  of  twenty  eqs.  of  carbon  and  sixteen  of 
hydrogen  (C^Hjg).  With  two  eqs.  of  oxygen  it  forms  camphor,  with  eight  eqs. 
of  the  same  element,  hydrated  camphoric  acid,  and  with  one  eq.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  artificial  camphor. f 

♦  As  this  property  of  camphor  may  have  a  bearing,  injuriously  or  otherwise,  on  phar- 
maceutical processes,  it  is  desirable  that  the  operator,  as  well  as  prescriber,  shouKl  be  aware 
of  the  degree  of  eflfect  produced  by  diflFerent  resinous  substances  which  may  be  mixe4 
with  it.  M.  Planche  has  found  that  mixtures,  formed  by  triturating  powdered  camphor 
with  powdered  dragon's  blood,  guaiac,  assafetida,  and  galbanum,  assume,  and  preserTe  indefi- 
nit'iv  ilw.  TMiuiar  consistence;  with  benzoin,  tolu,  ammoniac,  and  mastic,  though  at  first  of  a 
pi  -'tence,  afterwards  become  soft  by  exposure  to  the  air;   with  aagapenum  and 

am  te  a  permanently  semi-liquid  form;  with  olibanum,  opopanax,  gamboge,  euphor- 

bium,  bdelltum,  myrrh,  and  amber,  remain  pulverulent  though  somewhat  grumous;  and  with 
tacamahac,  resin  of  jalap,  tandarac,  and  retinoid  matter  of  cinchona,  preserve  the  form  of  pow- 
der indefinitely.  The  same  experimenter  observed  that  camphor  loses  its  odour  entirely, 
when  mixed  with  assafetida,  gaibanitm,  sagapenum,  animf,  and  tolu;  retains  a  feeble  odour 
with  dragon's  blood,  olibanum,  mastic,  benzoin,  opopanax,  tacamahac,  guaiac,  and  ammoniac; 
while,  with  the  other  resinous  substances  above  mentioned,  it  either  has  its  odour  in- 
creased, or  retains  it  without  material  change.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxiv.  22»).) 

In  mixing  camphor  with  other  substances  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  best  first  to  pul- 
verize the  camphor  with  the  aid  of  a  little  alcohol,  then  to  pulverize  the  other  substances 
together,  and  lastly  to  mix  the  two  powders  gently;  much  rubbing  with  the  pestle  having 
the  effect  of  consolidating  the  granules  of  the  camphor.  (Procter  in  Mohr  and  Bedtcood't 
Pkarmacy,  Am.  ed.,  p.  492.) 

f  Sumatra  Camphor.   Borneo  Camphor.  Dryobalanops  Camphor,   Camphol.   It  has  long  been 

l[j........  .1,...  „  ,..,.;..,.-  ,.«   ...iTtiphor  is  ]»r<  ■! '    "•  ''■-  !-'-m(1h  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  by 

a  1  until  a  i  mined.    It  was  at  length,  how- 

ev.  Ko,  and  is  Ti  ,  ^    teinntic  works  as />rvo/>rt/<ifif'/>t 

Camphora,  or  JJ.  aromatica.  It  is  a  very  large  tree,  often  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  ranking  among  the  tallest  nnd 
largest  trees  of  India.*  It  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  is  abundant  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  the  former  ialand.  The  camphor  exists  in  concrute  masHeH,  which  occupy  longi- 
fur      '  ''  '■'■  ■'      '        •     "  •'      •       ^  "         :;id  a  half  lonn, 
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Qerulne  camphor  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  artificial,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  its  alcoholic  solution,  causing  a 
flocculeut  precipitate,  which  does  not  redissolve,  and  the  quantity  of  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  artificial  product  in  any  mixture  of  the  two.  {Am,  Joum. 
of  Pharm.,  xxxiv.  189.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Camphor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Europe  probably  derived  it  from  the  Ara- 
bians, by  whom  it  was  employed  as  a  refrigerant.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  as  to  its  mode  of  action  ;  some  maintaining  its  immediate  sedative 
influence,  others  considering  it  as  a  direct  and  decided  stimulant.  Its  operation 
appears  to  be  primarily  and  chiefly  directed  to  the  cerebral  and  nervous  sys- 
tems ;  and  the  circulation,  though  usually  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
probably  involved,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  brain.  It  acts,  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  a  direct  irritant  of  the  mucous  membranes  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  contact,  and  may  thus  in  some  measure  secondarily  excite  the  pulse. 
The  effects  of  the  medicine  vary  with  the  quantity  administered.  In  moderate 
doses  it  produces,  in  health,  mental  exhilaration,  increased  heat  of  skin,  and  oc- 
casional diaphoresis.  The  pulse  is  usually  increased  in  fulness,  but  little,  if  at 
all,  in  force  or  frequency.  According  to  the  experiments  of  certain  Italian 
physicians,  it  has  a  tendency  to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  producing  a 
burning  sensation  along  the  urethra,  and  exciting  voluptuous  dreams  (N.  Am. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ix.  442);  and  these  experiments  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Reynolds  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor  (Brit. 
Am.  Joum.  of  Med.,  June,  1846).    Cullen,  however,  states  that  he  has  employed 

the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  logs,  which  are  then  split,  and  the  camphor  removed  by 
means  of  sharp-pointed  instruments.  It  is  stated  that  the  masses  are  sometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm;  and  that  the  product  of  a  middling-sized  tree  is  nearly  eleven  pounds; 
of  a  large  one,  double  that  quantity.  The  trees  which  have  been  wounded,  and  left  stand- 
ing, often  produce  camphor  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.  Mrs.  Ida  Pfeiffer  states,  in 
her  Second  Journey  round  the  World  (Am.  ed.,  p.  183),  that  the  camphor  is  also  found  in  a 
concrete  state  under  the  bark,  and  is  swept  down  with  long  brooms.  The  Dryobalanops 
yields  also  a  fragrant  straw-coloured  liquid,  called  in  the  East  Indies  oil  of  camphor,  and 
highly  valued  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatism  and  other  painful  aifections.  It 
is  said  to  be  found  in  trees  too  young  to  produce  camphor,  and  is  supposed  to  constitute 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  this  substance;  as  it  occupies  the  cavities  in  the 
trunk,  which  are  afterwards  filled  with  the  camphor.  It  has  been  stated  to  hold  a  large 
portion  of  this  principle  in  solution,  and  to  yield  an  inferior  variety  by  artificial  concre- 
tion; but  this  was  not  true  of  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Christison.  A  specimen 
examined  by  Professor  Procter  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  the  camphor  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  may  be  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  converted  into  camphor  of  the  same  character  as  that  deposited  by  refrigera- 
tion. The  whole  tree  is  pervaded  more  or  less  by  the  camphor  or  the  oil.  The  wood  re- 
tains a  fragrant  smell,  and,  being  on  this  account  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  is 
highly  esteemed  for  carpenters'  work.  The  camphor  wood-chests,  occasionally  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  are  probably  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  Dryobalanops. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  variety  of  camphor  is  occasionally  brought  into  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  and  America.  But  this  is  a  mistake;  as  the  whole  produce  of  the  islands 
is  engrossed  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  so  highly  valued  that  it  commands  at  Canton, 
according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  seventy-eight  times,  according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  one  hundred 
times  the  price  of  ordinary  camphor.  A  specimen  in  our  possession,  which  was  sent  to 
this  country  from  Canton  as  a  curiosity,  and  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Joseph  Carson, 
is  in  tabular  plates  of  the  size  of  a  finger  nail  or  smaller,  of  a  foliaccous  crystalline  tex- 
ture, white,  somewhat  translucent,  of  an  odour  analogous  to  that  of  common  camphor, 
and  yet  decidedly  distinct,  and  less  agreeable.  It  has  also  a  camphorous  taste.  It  is  more 
compact  and  brittle  than  ordinary  camphor;  and,  though  the  pieces  will  often  float  for  a 
time  when  thrown  on  water,  yet  they  sink  when  thoroughly  moistened,  and  deprived  of 
adhering  air.  According  to  Dr.  Christison,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1009.  It  is  easily  pulverized  with- 
out the  addition  of  alcohol.  It  is,  moreover,  much  less  disposed  to  rise  in  vapour,  and  to 
condense  on  the  inside  of  the  bottle  containing  it.  Like  ordinary  camphor,  it  is  fusible, 
volatilizable,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Dr. 
Gregory  considers  it  as  the  bihydrate  of  camphene  (CaoHijOj). 
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!t  fifty  times,  even  in  large  doses,  without  having  ever  observed  any  effect  upon 
the  urinary  passages.  By  many  it  is  believed  to  allay  irritation  of  the  urinary 
and  genital  apparatus,  and  to  possess  antaphrodisiac  properties.  In  its  primary 
operation,  it  allays  nervous  disorder,  quiets  restlessness,  and  produces  a  general 
placidity  of  feeling,  and  is  thus  highly  useful  in  certain  forms  of  disease  attended 
with  derangement  of  the  nervous  functions.  In  larger  doses,  it  displays  a  more 
decided  action  on  the  brain,  producing  more  or  less  giddiness  and  mental  con- 
fusion, with  a  disposition  to  sleep ;  and,  in  morbid  states  of  the  system,  relieving 
pain  and  allaying  spasmodic  action.  In  immoderate  doses  it  occasions  nausea, 
▼omiting,  anxiety,  faintness,  vertigo,  delirium,  insensibility,  coma,  and  convul- 
sions, which  may  end  in  death.  The  pulse,  under  these  circumstances,  is  at  first 
reduced  in  frequency  and  force  (Alexander,  Experimental  Essays,  p.  227) ;  but, 
as  the  action  advances,  it  sometimes  happens  that  symptoms  of  strong  sangui- 
neous determination  to  the  head  become  evident,  in  the  flushed  countenance, 
inflamed  aud  fiery  eyes,  and  highly  excited  pulse.  (Quarin.)  In  three  cases  of 
poisoning  by  camphor,  reported  by  Schaaf,  of  Strasburg,  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced were  violent  and  incessant  convulsions,  paleness  and  coolness  of  the  sur- 
face, vomiting  and  frequent  micturition,  and  finally  stupor  or  coma.  The  patienta 
were  children,  and  the  youngest,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen  months,  died  from  the 
eff"ects  of  the  poison,  of  which  she  took  about  ten  grains.  {Monthly  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1850,  p.  377.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  camphor  is  absorbed ; 
as  its  odour  is  observed  in  the  breath  and  perspiration,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Reynolds,  in  the  urine  also,  though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted. 

By  its  moderately  stimulating  powers,  its  diaphoretic  tendency,  and  its  influ- 
ence over  the  nervous  system,  camphor  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  combine,  with  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  system,  a  frequent  irritated  pulse,  a  dry  skin,  and  much  nervous  derange- 
ment, indicated  by  restlessness,  watchfulness,  tremors,  subsultus,  and  low  mut- 
tering delirium.  With  a  view  to  its  anodyne  and  narcotic  influence,  it  is  also 
used  in  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character;  as  in  our  ordinary  remittents, 
and  the  phlegraasiaj,  particularly  rheumatism,  when  the  increased  vascular  action 
is  complicated  with  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  should  not  be  given  until  after  proper  depletion,  and  even  then  should 
be  combined  with  such  medicines  as  may  obviate  the  slight  stimulation  it  pro- 
duces, and  increase  its  tendency  to  the  skin ;  as,  for  instance,  tartarized  anti- 
mony, ipecacuanha,  or  nitre.  In  a  great  number  of  spasmodic  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  complaints  of  irritation,  camphor  has  been  extensively  employed. 
The  cases  of  this  nature  to  which  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  best  adapted, 
are  dysmenorrhcea,  puerperal  convulsions  and  other  nervous  affections  of  the 
puerperal  state,  and  certain  forms  of  mania,  particularly  nymphomania,  and  that 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  some  of  these  cases,  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  combining  it  with  opium.  Camphor  has  also  been  employed 
internally  to  allay  the  strangury  produced  by  cantharides. 

It  is  much  used  locally  as  an  anodyne,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  oil,  or  acetic  acid, 
and  frequently  combined  with  laudanum*  In  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections, 
and  various  internal  spasmodic  and  inflammatory  com])laints,  it  often  yields  re- 
lief in  this  way.  The  ardor  urinae  of  gonorrhoea  may  be  alleviated  by  injecting 
an  oleaginous  solution  of  camplior  into  the  urethra;  and  the  tenesmus  from  as- 

*  An  ointment  of  camphor  may  be  mnde  by  heating  three  parts,  in  powder,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  witli  twelve  parts  of  prepared  lard,  and  stirring  the  solution  thoroughly 
when  it  begins  to  tiiicken  on  cooling.  {Phnrm.  Journ. ^  July,  IBOO,  p.  41.)  M.  Parisol  recom- 
mends, as  affording  a  better  product,  that  the  powdered  camphor  and  the  lanl  whould  b« 
nixed,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  a  thin  well-glaied  earthen  vessel,  antl  allowe<l  to  stand 
lor  twelve  hours,  with  occosiunal  agitation.  The  solution  of  the  camphor  i«  effected  without 
apparint  liquefaction,  each  molecule  being  diMolred  in  the  surrounding  molecules  of  th« 
Urd.  i^Jour^.  He  Pharm.,  Mai,  1800,  p.  3Q2.)—Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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carides  and  dysentery,  by  administering  the  same  solution  in  the  form  of  enema. 
Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  camphor,  added  to  a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the 
perineum,  allay  the  chordee  which  is  a  painful  attendant  upon  gonorrhoea.  Its 
vapour  has  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs  with  benelit  in  asthma  and  spasmodic 
cough;  and  a  lump  of  it  held  to  the  nose  is  said  to  relieve  coryza.  It  has  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  nervous  headache,  in  the  form  of  powder 
Buutfed  up  the  nostrils.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  tooth-powders; 
but  is  asserted,  when  employed  in  this  way,  to  injure  tiie  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Camphor  may  be  given  in  substance,  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill,  or  diffused 
in  water  by  trituration  with  various  substances.  The  form  of  pill  is  objectiona- 
ble; as  in  this  state  the  camphor  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  the  gastric  liquor, 
and,  floating  on  the  top,  is  apt  to  excite  nausea,  or  pain  and  uneasiness  at  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Orfila  states  that,  when  given  in  the  solid  form,  it 
is  capable  of  producing  ulceration  in  the  gastric  raucous  membrane.*  The 
emulsion  is  almost  always  preferred.  This  is  made  by  rubbing  up  the  camphor 
with  loaf  sugar,  gum  arable,  and  water;  and  the  suspension  will  be  rendered 
more  complete  and  permanent  by  the  addition  of  a  little  myrrh.  Milk  is  some- 
times used  as  a  vehicle,  but  is  objectionable,  from  its  liability  to  become  speedily 
sour.  The  aqueous  solution  is  often  employed  where  only  a  slight  impression  is 
desired.  For  this  purpose,  the  Aqua  Gamphorae  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is 
preferable  to  the  solution  made  by  simply  pouring  boiling  water  upon  a  lump  of 
camphor,  which  is  sometimes  prescribed  under  the  name  of  camphor  tea.  When 
chloroform  is  not  inadmissible,  an  elegant  preparation  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing camphor  in  that  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  former  to 
a  fluidrachm  of  the  latter,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  water  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

The  medium  dose  of  camphor  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  but,  to  meet  va- 
rious indications,  it  may  be  diminished  to  a  single  grain,  or  increased  to  a  scru- 
ple. The  injurious  effects  of  an  overdose  are  said  to  be  best  counteracted,  after 
clearing  out  the  stomach,  by  the  use  of  opium. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Gamphorae ;  Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.  S.;  Linimen- 
tum  Aconiti,  Br.;  Linimentum  Belladonnse,  Br.;  Linimentum  Caraphorae;  Lini- 
mentum  Camphorse  Comp.,  Br.;  Linimentum  Saponis ;  Mistura  Chloroformi, 
U.S.;  Spiritus  Gamphorae;  Tinctura  Gamphorae  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Tinct.  OpiJ 
Camphorata,  U.S.;  Unguentum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Br.  W. 

CANELLA.  U,S, 

Canella, 

The  bark  of  Canella  alba.  U.  S. 

Candle  blanche,  Fr.;  Weisser  Zimmt,  Canell,  Germ.;  Canella  bianca,  Ital.;  CanelA 
blanca,  Span. 

Canella.  Sex.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Meliaceae.  De 
Cand.    Canelleae.  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-lobed.  Petals  five.  Anthers  sixteen,  adhering  to  an  ur- 
ceolate  nectary.   Berry  one-celled  with  two  or  four  seeds.  Willd. 

Canella  alba.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  851 ;  Woodv.  3Ied  Bot.  p.  094,  t.  231 ;  Car- 
son, IlluHt.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  24,  pi.  16.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  It  is 
an  erect  tree,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  branching  only  at  the 
top,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  other 
trees  in  the  woods  where  it  grows.   The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  oblong, 

*  Thwe  is  some  diflficulty  in  making  a  good  pilular  mass  with  powdered  camphor.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Githens  states  that  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  using  soap  and  honey  as  excipi- 
en'ts.  (^m.  Joum.  o/Fharm.,  xxxiii.  206,)— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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obtase,  entire,  of  a  dark-^een  colour,  thick  and  shining  like  those  of  the  lunrel, 
and  of  a  similar  odour.  Tiie  flowers  are  small,  of  a  violet  colour,  and  grow  in 
clusters  upon  divided  footstalks,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is 
an  oblong  berry,  containing  one,  two,  or  three  black  shining  seeds. 

Canella  alba  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands.  The  bark 
of  the  branches,  which  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine,  having  been  removed  b} 
an  iron  instrument,  is  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  It  comes 
to  us  in  pieces  partially  or  completely  quilled,  occasionally  somewhat  twisted,  of 
various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  from  half  a  line  to  two  or 
even  three  lines  in  thickness,  and,  in  the  qnill,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
1  a  half  in  diameter. 

ProperLies.  Canella  is  of  a  pale  orange-yellow  colour  externally,  yellowish- 
white  on  the  inner  surface,  with  an  aromatic  odour  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  cloves,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  very  pungent  taste.  It  is  brittle,  breaking  with 
a  short  fracture,  and  yielding,  when  pulverized,  a  yellowish-white  powder.  Hoil- 
ing  water  extract's  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight;  but  the  infusion,  though 
bitter,  has  comparatively  little  of  the  warmth  and  pungency  of  the  bark.  It 
yields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  forming  a  bright-yellow  tincture,  which  is  ren- 
dered milky  by  the  addition  of  water.  By  distillation  with  water  it  aifords  a 
large  proportion  of  a  yellow  or  reddish,  fragrant,  and  very  acrid  volatile  oil. 
It  contains,  moreover,  according  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Petroz  and  llobinet, 
mannite,  a  peculiar  very  bitter  extractive,  resin,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  and  va- 
rious saline  substances.  Meyers  and  Reiche  obtained  twelve  drachms  of  the 
volatile  oil  from  ten  pounds  of  the  bark.  They  found  it  to  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct oils,  one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than  water.  According  to  the  same 
chemists,  the  bark  contains  8  per  cent,  of  mannite,  and  yields  G  per  cent,  of 
ashes.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xvi.  75.)  Canella  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  Winter's  bark,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  both  in  sensible 
properties  and  composition.  (See  Winlera.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Canella  is  possessed  of  the  ordinary  properties 
of  the  aromatics,  acting  as  a  local  stimulant  and  gentle  tonic,  and  producing 
upon  the  stomach  a  warming  cordial  effect,  which  renders  it  useful  as  an  addi- 
tion to  tonic  or  purgative  medicines,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. It  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  except  in  combination.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  employed  by  the  negroes  as  a  condiment,  and  has  some  reputation  as  au 
antiscorbutic. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  Aloes  et  Canellae,  U.  S.;  Vinnm  Rhei,  U.  S.  W. 

CANNA.  U.S. 
Canna. 

The  fecula  prepared  from  the  rhizoma  of  an  undetermined  species  of  Canna.  U.  S. 

Canna.  Sex.Si/st.   Monandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Marantaceae. 

Ot;n.  Ch.  Corolla  unequal,  scarcely  lip-shaped  in  any  segment.  Stamcna  peta- 
loid,  one  with  half  an  anther  on  the  edge.  Slyle  straight,  flat,  nearly  free.  Ovary 
three-celled,  many-seeded,  granular.  Fruit  membranous,  three- valved,  with  a  de- 
ciduous granular  surface.  Lindley. 

It  is  yet  somewhat  uncertain  from  what  species  of  Canna  the  fecnla  com- 
monly known  by  the  French  name  foun  lea  mois,  and  otticinally  designated 
canna,  is  derived,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  C.  edulis.  The  tubers  ol 
Canna  ^'Ic/uraw  (Oillies),  growing  in  Central  and  South  America,  are  said  to  be 
wed  as  food  in  Peru  and  Chili  (Lindley,  .)ft'd.  and  Keonom.  Jtot  p.  50);  and 
a  root  or  rhizoma,  closely  resembling  turmeric,  and  used  by  the  native  Africans 
a4  Sierra  Leone  for  dyeing  yellow,  was  found  by  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Daniell  to  be  tb« 
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product  of  u  species  of  Canna,  believed  to  be  the  C.  speciosa  of  Roscoe.  {Pharm, 
Journ..  Nov   1859,  p.  258.) 

Canna  edulis.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  569,  figured  in  Fl.  Med.  and  Econ.  of 
the  same  author,  p.  49.  This  is  a  tuberous  plant,  with  erect,  smooth,  purplish 
stems,  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  invested  with  sheathing  leaves,  which  are 
ovate-oblong,  tapering  towards  each  end,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  glaucous  green, 
with  purplish  edges.  The  flowers  are  few,  and  in  compact  racemes,  of  a  red  and 
yellow  colour.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
islands  of  St.  Kitts,  Trinidad,  and  perhaps  others.  The  tubers,  which  are  said  to 
be  three  times  larger  than  the  fist,  are  first  rasped,  by  means  of  a  machine,  into 
a  pulp,  from  which  the  starch  is  extracted  in  the  usual  manner,  by  washing^and 
straining,  and,  after  the  washings  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  so  as  to  deposit 
the  fecula,  decanting  the  clear  liquid.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.) 

Properties.  Canna  starch  is  in  the  form  of  a  light,  beautifully  white  powder, 
of  a  shining  appearance,  very  unlike  the  ordinary  forms  of  fecula.  Its  granules 
are  said  to  be  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety  of  starch  in  use,  being 
from  the  300th  to  the  200th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Under  the  microscope  they 
appear  ovate  or  oblong,  with  numerous  regular  unequally  distant  rings;  and 
the  circular  hylum,  which  is  sometimes  double,  is  usually  situated  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  {Pereira.)  This  fecula  has  the  ordinary  chemical  properties  of  starch, 
and  forms,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  a  nutritious  and  wholesome  food 
for  infants  and  invalids.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  arrow-rootf 
and  is  said  to  form  even  a  stiffer  jelly  with  boiling  water.  (See  Maranta.)    W. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.  ^r. 

Indian  Hemp, 

Cannabis  sativa.  The  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plant  from  which  the  resia 
Has  not  been  removed,  dried ;  cultivated  in  India.  Br. 
See  EXTRACTUM  CANNABIS. 

CANTHARIS.  U.S.,  Br. 
CantJiarides,    Spanish  Flies. 

Cantharis  vesicatoria.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Cantharide,/r.;  SpanischeFliege,Kantharide,(rerm,;  Cantarelle,//<z^;  Cantharidas,5Span, 
The  term  Cantharis  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  writers  to  desig- 
nate many  coleopterous  insects.  Linnaeus  gave  the  title  to  a  genus  not  including 
the  officinal  blistering  fly,  and  placed  this  insect  in  the  genus  Meloe  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  divided  by  subsequent  naturalists  into  several  genera.  Geofl'roy 
made  the  Spanish  fly  the  prototype  of  a  new  one  called  Cantharis,  substituting 
Cicindela  as  the  title  of  the  Linnaean  genus.  Fabricius  altered  the  arrange- 
ment of  Geoffroy,  and  substituted  Lytta  for  Cantharis  as  the  generic  name.  The 
former  was  adopted  by  the  London  College,  and  at  one  time  was  in  extensive 
use;  but  the  latter,  having  been  restored  by  Latreille,  is  now  recognised  in  the 
British  and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is  universally  employed.  By  this 
naturalist  the  vesicating  insects  were  grouped  in  a  small  tribe,  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  Linnaean  genus  Meloe,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  (7an- 
tharideae.  This  tribe  he  divided  into  eleven  genera,  among  which  is  Cantharis. 
Two  others  of  these  genera,  Meloe  properly  so  called,  and  Mylahris,  have  been 
employed  as  vesicatories.  Mylahris  cichorii  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  insects 
described  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  under  the  name  of  cantharides,  and  Is  to 
this  day  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt ;  and  another  spe 
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cles,  M  pustulaia,  is  used,  for  the  same  purpose  in  China.  Mr.  W.  R.  Warnet 
has  found  500  parts  of  M.  cichorii  to  yield  213  parts  of  cantharidin,  which 
somewhat  exceeded  the  yield  of  Spanish  flies.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Phnrm.,  xxviiL 
195.)  Meloe  proscarabseus  and  M.  majalis  have  been  occasionally  substituted 
for  cantharides  in  Europe,  and  M.  trianthemae  is  used  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  Uindostan.  Several  species  of  Cantharis,  closely  analogous  in  medical  proper- 
ties, are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  C.  vesicaioria  is  the  only  one 
recognised  as  officinal  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  A  second 
species,  C.  vittata,  was  introduced  into  our  national  Pharmacopoeia,  but  has  been 
discarded,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  we  think,  in  the  present  edition.  Of  this, 
and  some  other  indigenous  species,  notice  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of  this  arti- 
cle. At  present  we  shall  Cv^ntine  our  observations  to  C.  vesicaioria,  ar  the  com- 
mon Spanish  fly. 

CANTnAiiis.  67a88  Insecta.  Or(fe r  Coleoptera.  Linn.  —  FamiVy  Trachelides. 
Tribe  Cantharideae.  Latreille. 

Gen.  Ch.  Tarsi  entire ;  nails  bifid ;  head  not  produced  into  a  rostrum ; 
elytra  flexible,  covering  the  whole  abdomen,  linear  semicylindric ;  wings  perfect ; 
maxillae  with  two  membranous  laciniae,  the  external  one  acute  within,  snbunci- 
nate;  atilennae  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  rectilinear;  first  joint  largest, 
the  second  transverse,  very  short;  maxillary  palpi  larger  at  tip.  Say. 

Cantharis  vesicaioria.  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.,  ii.  p.  220.  This  in- 
sect is  from  six  to  ten  lines  in  length,  by  two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful, shining,  golden-green  colour.  The  head  is  large  and  heart-shaped,  bearing 
two  thread-like,  black,  jointed  feelers;  the  thorax  short  and  quadrilateral;  the 
wing-sheaths  long  and  flexible,  covering  brownish  membranous  wings.  When 
alive,  the  Spanish  flies  have  a  strong,  penetrating,  fetid  odour,  compared  to  that 
of  mice,  by  which  swarms  of  them  may  be  detected  at  a  considerable  distance. 
They  attach  themselves  preferably  to  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  white 
poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  and  lilac,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  They 
abound  most  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France;  but  are  found  also  in  all 
?he  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  west  of  Asia.  In  the  state  of  larva, 
ihey  live  in  the  ground  and  gnaw  the  roots  of  plants.  They  usually  make  their 
appearance  in  swarms  upon  the  trees  in  May  and  June,  when  they  are  collected. 
The  time  preferred  for  the  purpose  is  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  when  they  are 
torpid  from  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  easily  let  go  their  hold.  Persons  with  their 
faces  protected  by  masks,  and  their  hands  with  gloves,  shake  the  trees,  or  beat 
them  with  poles ;  and  the  insects  are  received  as  they  fall  upon  linen  cloths  spread 
underneath.  They  are  then  plunged  into  vinegar  diluted  with  water,  or  exposed 
in  sieves  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  vinegar,  and,  having  been  thus  deprived  of  life, 
are  dried  either  in  the  sun,  or  in  apartments  heated  by  stoves.  This  mode  of  kill- 
ing the  flies  by  the  steam  of  vinegar  is  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny.  In  some  places  they  are  gathered  by  smoking  the  trees  with  burning  brim- 
stone. It  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Lutrand  to  destroy  them  by  the  vapour  of 
chloroform.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  introduced  into  casks  or  boxes,  lined 
with  paper  and  carefully  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  atmo- 
•pheric  moisture. 

Cantharides  come  chiefly  from  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Considerable  (|uantitie8  are  also  brought  from  St.  Petersburg, 
derived  originally,  in  all  probability,  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
where  the  insect  is  very  abundant.  The  Russian  flies  are  more  esteemed  thad 
those  from  other  sources.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  size,  and 
their  colour  approaching  to  that  of  copper. 

Propertu'H.  Dried  Spanish  flies  preserve  the  form  and  colour,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  living  insect.  They  have  an  acrid, 
burning,  and  urinous  taste.    Their  powder  is  of  a  grayish-browu  colour,  inter- 
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sperftfid  with  shining  green  particles,  which  are  the  fiagments  of  Ihu  feet,  head, 
and  wing-cases.  If  kept  perfectly  dry,  in  well-stopped  glass  bottles,  tliey  retain 
their  activity  for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  portion  which  had  been  preserved 
by  Tan  Swieten  for  thirty  years,  in  a  gloss  vessel,  was  found  still  to  possess 
vesicating  properties.  But,  exposed  to  a  damp  air,  they  quickly  undergo  putre- 
faction ;  and  tliis  change  takes  place  more  speedily  in  the  powder.  Hence,  th« 
insects  should  either  be  kept  whole,  and  powdered  as  they  are  wanted  for  use, 
or,  if  kept  in  powder,  should  be  well  dried  immediately  after  pulverization,  and 
preserved  in  air-tight  vessels.  They  should  never  be  purchased  in  powder,  as, 
independently  of  the  consideration  just  mentioned,  they  may  in  this  state  be 
more  easily  adulterated.  But,  however  carefully  managed,  cantharides  are  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  mites,  which  feed  on  the  interior  soft  parts  of  the  body,  reducing 
them  to  powder,  while  the  harder  exterior  parts  are  not  affected.  An  idea  was 
at  one  time  prevalent,  that  the  vesicating  property  of  the  insect  was  not  injured 
by  the  worm,  w  hich  was  supposed  to  devour  only  the  inactive  portion.  But  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  M.  Farines,  an  apothecary  of  Perpignan,  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that,  though  the  hard  parts  left  by  these  mites  possess  some 
vesicating  power,  and  the  powder  produced  by  them  still  more,  yet  the  sound 
flies  are  much  stronger  than  either.  Camphor,  which  has  been  recommended  as 
a  preservative,  does  not  prevent  the  destructive  agency  of  the  worm.*  It  is 
stated  by  M.  Farines  that,  when  the  flies  are  destroyed  by  the  vapour  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  instead  of  common  vinegar,  they  acquire  an  odour  which  contri- 
butes to  their  preservation.  Cantharides  will  bear  a  very  considerable  heat 
without  losing  the  brilliant  colour  of  their  elytra;  nor  is  this  colour  extracted 
by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  the  oils ;  so  that  the  powder  might  be  deprived  of 
all  its  active  principles,  and  yet  retain  the  exterior  characters  unaltered.  The 
wing-cases  resist  putrefaction  for  a  long  time,  and  the  shining  particles  have 
been  detected  in  the  human  stomach  months  after  interment. 

So  early  as  1778,  Thouvenel  attempted  to  analyze  cantharides,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  repeated  by  Dr.  Beaupoil  in  1803;  but  no  very  interesting  or  valu- 
able result  was  obtained  till  1810,  when  Robiquet  discovered  in  them  a  crys- 
talline substance,  which  proved  to  be  the  vesicating  principle  of  the  insect,  and 
received  the  name  of  cantharidin.  The  constituents,  according  to  Robiquet, 
are,  1.  a  green  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inert  as  a  vesi- 
catory;  2.  a  black  matter,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  inert;  3. 
a  yellow  viscid  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  without  vesicating 
powers;  4.  cantharidin;  6.  a  fatty  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol;  6.  phosphates 
Of  lime  and  magnesia,  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  fresh  insect  a  small  quantity  of 
uric  acid.  Orfila  afterwards  discovered  a  volatile  principle,  upon  which  the 
fetid  odour  of  the  fly  depends.  It  is  separable  by  distillation  with  water.  Cart' 
tharidin  is  a  white  substance,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  scales,  of  a  shining 
micaceous  appearance,  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  so  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzole,  the  oils,  and  in  hot  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid,  which  deposit  it  upon  cooling. f    It  is  fusible  and  volatilizable 

*  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Nivet  that,  though  camphor  does  not  preserve 
the  entire  fly  from  the  attacks  of  the  larvee  of  the  Anthrcnus,  it  actually  destroys  the  mites 
of  the  Cantharis  so  often  found  in  the  powder,  and  may,  therefore,  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage, in  small  lumps,  into  bottles  containing  powdered  cantharides.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.y 
xix.  0U4.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  preservative.  Pereira 
bas  found  that  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid,  added  to  the  flies,  are  very  effectual.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  best  means  of  preserving  them,  whether  whole  or  in  powder,  would  be 
the  application  of  the  process  of  Apert,  which  consists  in  exposing  them,  for  half  an  hour, 
confined  in  glass  bottles,  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  which  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  in- 
sect, without  impairing  the  virtues  of  the  flies.  {Ibid.,  xxii.  246.)  Of  course  the  access  of 
water  to  the  flies  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Lutrand  recommends  chloroform  as  the 
best  preservative  that  he  has  tried.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xviii.  214.) 

f  The  solubilities  of  cantharidin  have  been  examined  with  great  care  by  Pr<j  fessor  Proo- 
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hj  heat  without  decomposition,  and  its  vapour  condenses  in  acicular  crystah. 
The  most  satisfactory  test  of  it  is  its  vesicating  property.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  macerating  powdered  flies  in  ether  for  several  days;  introducing  the  mixture 
into  a  percolation  apparatus;  adding,  after  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  pass,  fresl- 
portions  of  ether,  till  it  comes  away  nearly  colourless;  displacing  the  whole  of 
the  menstruum  still  remaining  in  the  mass  by  pouring  water  upon  it;  distilling 
the  filtered  liquor  so  as  to  recover  the  ether;  then  allowing  the  residue  to  cool; 
and,  finally,  purifying  the  cantharidin  which  is  deposited  by  treating  it  with 
boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal.  Alcohol  of  34°,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  may  be  substituted  for  the  ether  itself;  but  the  last-mentioned  fluid 
is  preferable,  as  it  dissolves  less  of  the  green  oil,  the  separation  of  which  from 
the  cantharidin  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process.  By  this  plan,  M.  Thierry 
obtained,  from  1000  parts  of  powdered  flies,  4  parts  of  pure  cantharidin.  Not- 
with>tuiHling  the  insolobility  of  this  principle  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  the  de- 
coction and  tincture  of  cantharides  have  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  insect; 
and  Lewis  ascertained  that  both  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  extracts  acted  as 
effectually  in  exciting  vesication  as  the  flies  themselves,  while  the  residue  was  in 
each  case  inert.  Cantharidin  consequently  exists  in  the  insect,  so  combined  with 
the  yellow  matter  as  to  be  rendered  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol.  It  has 
been  found  in  Cantharis  vittata,  Mylabris  cichorii,  and  different  species  of  Meloe.* 
M.  Ferrer  found  cantharidin  in  all  parts  of  the  fly,  but  somewhat  more  largely 
in  the  soft  than  the  hard  parts.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Oct.  1S59,  p.  279.) 

Adulterations.  These  are  not  common.  Occasionally  other  insects  are  added, 
purposely,  or  through  carelessness.  These  maybe  readily  distinguished  by  their 
different  shape  or  colour.  Flies  exhausted  of  their  cantharidin  by  ether  are  said 
to  have  been  substituted  for  the  genuine.  An  account  has  been  published  of 
considerable  quantities  of  variously  coloured  glass  beads  having  been  found  in  a 
parcel  of  the  drug;  but  this  would  be  too  coarse  a  fraud  to  be  extensively  practised 
Pereira  states  that  powdered  flies  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  euphorbium. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Internally  administered,  cantharides  are  a 
powerful  stimulant,  with  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs. 
In  moderate  do.ses,  this  medicine  sometimes  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  generally 
excites  some  irritation  in  the  urinary  passages,  which,  if  its  use  be  persevered  in, 
or  the  dose  increased,  often  amounts  to  violent  strangury,  attended  with  excru- 
ciating pain,  and  the  discharge  of  bloody  urine.    In  still  larger  quantities,  it 

ier,  with  the  following  results.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves  it  slightly, 
hot  alcohol  froely.  It  is  more  soluble  in  ether,  which  also  dissolves  it  more  freely  hot  than 
cold.  Chloroform,  cold  or  hot,  is  its  best  solvent;  and  acetone  ranks  next  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect. Olive  oil.  at  250**  F.,  dissolves  one-twentieth  of  its  weight,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  boil- 
ing hot,  one-seventieth;  and  both  deposit  the  greater  portion  on  cooling.  The  olive  oil  solu- 
tion after  deposition  vesicates,  the  terebinthinate  does  not  Strong  acetic,  sulphuric,  and 
nitric  acids  dissolve  it,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  deposit  it  unchanged  on  cooling.  It  is  also 
dissolved  by  solutions  of  potassa  and  80<la,  and  to  a  small  extent  by  strong  solution  of  am- 
BloDia.  [Avx.  Jouru      '  ""      vi.,  xxiv.  2%  ) — Kott  to  the  tenth  edition. 

*  rrofcssor  Pr^  as  us  that  he  has  succeeded,  by  means  of  chloroform,  in  isola* 

tin?-  '"'t-'iriiiin  u....  <-..,.;i;...      }\ ,[nj  flioa  with  chloroform  by  percolation, 

d  lolftstpor:  Hid  allows  the  resulting  .siiiution  to  evapo- 

*■'»  ;ieou.««ly.    C.i  I  in  crystals  mi xetl  with  tl»e  green  oil,  the 

gre»it.r  portion  of  which  may  bo  removed  by  bibulous  paper.  The  residuary  crystals  are 
diH«,,!vo»l  in  ft  mixture  of  ethor  and  nlcohnl,  which,  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  ihf 

itcdly  with  water,  sirftia* 

i'  tor  a  day,  separating  tht 

*^  ness,  treating  the  residue 

^'  -ubKtance  on  evaporation, 

f^'i    '  -'  '     •                                                                                              !ilcobol  of  80  per  cent,  for 

0"'     '  ii*  !                                                                                   See  Am.  Journ.  of  J 'harm., 

<  ^  Mr.  Williauu  hut  ubUiaeU  it  ity  lueaus  gi  beuiui«.  Ubid.,  xxvi.  340.) — JioU  (a 

thi  MlLn 
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produces,  in  addition  to  these  effects,  obstinate  and  painful  priapism,  vomiting, 
bloody  stools,  severe  pains  in  the  whole  abdominal  region,  excessive  salivation 
with  a  fetid  cadaverous  breath,  hurried  respiration,  a  hard  and  frequent  pulse, 
burning  thirst,  exceeding  difficulty  of  deglutition,  sometimes  a  dread  of  liquids, 
frightful  convulsions,  tetanus,  delirium,  and  death.  Orfila  has  known  twenty- 
four  grains  of  the  powder  to  prove  fatal.  Dissection  reveals  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  mucous'  coat  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  According  to  M. 
Poumet,  if  the  intestines  be  inflated,  dried,  cut  into  pieces,  and  examined  in  the 
sun  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  they  will  exhibit  stnall  shining  yellow  or  greea 
points,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  matter  around  them.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.f 
Se  ser.,iii,  167.)  The  poisonous  effects  are  to  be  counteracted  by  emetics,  ca- 
thartics, bleeding,  and  opiates  by  the  stomach  and  rectum.  Dr.  Mulock,  of  Dublin, 
recommends  the  officinal  solution  of  potassa  as  an  antidote,  having  found  thirty 
drops  given  every  hour  an  effectual  remedy  in  strangury  from  blisters.  (Dub. 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  vi.  222.)  From  the  experiments  of  Schroff  it 
appears  that  oils  somewhat  accelerate  the  poisonous  action,  probably  by  dissolv- 
ing the  cantharidin.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxviii.  365.)  By  experiments 
upon  dogs,  M.  Thouery,  a  French  apothecary,  has  satisfied  himself  that  animal 
charcoal  possesses  a  real  antidotal  power.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Janv.  1858,  p.  65.) 
Notwithstanding  their  exceeding  violence,  cantharides  have  been  long  and  bene- 
ficially used  in  medicine.  Either  these  or  other  vesicating  insects  appear  to  have 
been  given  by  Hippocrates  in  dropsy  and  amenorrhcBa,  in  the  latter  of  which  com- 
plaints, when  properly  prescribed,  they  are  a  highly  valuable  remedy.  In  dropsy 
they  sometimes  prove  useful  when  the  system  is  in  an  atonic  condition,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  feeble.  They  are  also  useful  in  obstinate  gleet,  leucorrhoea, 
and  seminal  weakness ;  and  afford  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  relief  in  in- 
continence of  urine,  arising  from  debility  or  partial  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder.  A  case  of  diabetes  is  recorded  in  the  N.  Am.  Archives  (vol.  ii.  p 
175),  in  which  recovery  took  place  under  the  use  of  tincture  of  cantharides.  They 
are  used  also  in  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  those  of  a  scaly  character, 
and  in  chronic  eczema.  Dr.  Erven  has  employed  them  in  scurvy  (Ann.  de  Therap.^ 
1845) ;  and  they  have  been  found  useful,  internally  administered,  in  obstinate 
ulcers.  Their  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  urinary  passages  are  best  obviated  by 
the  free  use  of  diluent  drinks;  and,  when  not  consequent  upon  great  abuse  of  the 
medicine,  may  almost  always  be  relieved  by  an  anodyne  injection,  composed  of 
laudanum  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucilaginous  fluid.  The  dose  of  Spanish  flies 
is  one  or  two  grains  of  the  powder,  which  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  in  the  form 
of  pill.    The  tincture,  however,  is  more  frequently  employed. 

Externally  applied,  cantharides  excite  inflammation  in  the  skin,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  copious  secretion  of  serum  under  the  cuticle.  Even  thus  employed, 
they  not  unfrequently  give  rise  to  strangury  or  tenesmus ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  attendants  upon  their  operation.  It  probably  results  from 
the  absorption  of  the  active  principle  of  the  fly.  For  various  methods  employed 
for  obviating  strangury  from  blisters,  see  Ceralum  Gantharidis. 

The  blistering  fly  may  be  used  either  as  a  rubefacient,  or  to  produce  a  blister. 
In  the  former  capacity  it  is  seldom  employed,  except  in  low  states  of  disease, 
where  external  stimulation  is  required  to  support  the  system ;  but  as  an  epis- 
pastic  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances. 

Blisters  are  calculated  to  answer  numerous  indications.  Their  local  effect  ip 
attended  with  a  general  excitement,  which  renders  them  valuable  auxiliaries  lo 
internal  stimulants  in  low  conditions  of  disease ;  and  they  may  sometimes  be 
safely  resorted  to  with  this  view,  when  the  latter  remedies  are  inadmissible.  The 
powerful  impression  they  make  on  the  system  is  sufficient,  in  many  instances,  to 
subvert  morbid  associations,  and  thus  to  allow  the  re-establishment  of  healthy 
action.    Hence  their  application  to  the  cure  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevew, 
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in  which  they  often  prove  eflfectual,  when  so  employed  as  to  be  in  full  operation 
at  the  period  for  the  recorrence  of  the  paroxysm.  On  the  principle  of  revulsion, 
they  are  useful  in  a  vast  variety  of  complaints.  Drawing  both  the  nervous  en- 
ergy and  the  circulating  fluid  to  the  seat  of  their  immediate  action,  they  relievo 
irritations  and  inflammations  of  internal  parts;  and  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  every  disease  attended  with  these  derangements.  In  such  cases,  however, 
arterial  excitement  should  be  reduced  before  tlie  remedy  is  resorted  to.  Blistera 
are  also  capable  of  substituting  their  own  action  for  one  of  a  morbid  nature, 
existing  in  the  part  to  which  they  are  directly  applied.  Hence  their  use  in  tinea 
capitis,  obstinate  herpes,  and  various  cutaneous  eruptions.  Their  local  stimu- 
lation renders  them  useful  in  some  cases  of  threatened  gangrene,  and  in  partial 
paralysis.  From  the  serous  discharge  they  occasion,  mucli  good  results  in  ery- 
sipelas and  various  other  local  inflammations,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which 
their  action  can  be  established ;  and  the  eflects  of  an  issue  may  be  obtained  by 
the  continued  application  of  irritants  to  the  blistered  surface.  Perhaps  the 
pain  produced  by  blisters  may  be  useful  in  some  cases  of  nervous  excitement  or 
derangement,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  patient 
from  subjects  of  agitating  reflection.  On  some  constitutions  they  produce  a 
poisonous  impression,  attended  with  frequent  pulse,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  heat  of  skin,  subsultus  teudinum,  and  even  convulsions.  What  is  the 
precise  condition  of  system  in  which  these  effects  result,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. They  probably  arise  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle,  and 
depend  on  individual  peculiarities  of  constitution.  In  this  respect  Spanish  flies 
are  analogous  to  mercury ;  and  any  argument  drawn  from  this  source  against 
the  use  of  the  one  would  equally  apply  to  the  other.  The  general  good  result- 
ing from  their  use  far  overbalances  any  partial  and  uncertain  evil.  For  some 
rules  relative  to  the  application  of  blisters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Ceratum  Cantharidis.  Under  the  same  head  will  be  noticed  other  blistering 
preparations  from  Cantharides.  Cantharidal  or  blisiering  collodion  is  officinal. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  several  species  of  Cantharis,  which 
have  been  employed  as  substitutes  for  C.  vesicatoria,  and  found  to  be  equally 
efficient.  Of  these,  only  G.  vUlata  has  been  at  any  time  adopted  as  officinal; 
but,  as  others  may  be  more  abundant  in  particular  districts,  or  in  certain  sea- 
sons, and  are  not  inferior  in  vesicating  powers,  we  shall  briefly  notice  all  that 
have  been  submitted  to  experiment. 

1.  Cantharis  viltala.  Latreille,  Qen.  Crust,  et  Insect.;  Durand,  Journ.  of  the 
Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  ii.  274,  fig.  4.  The  potato  fly  is  rather  smaller  than  C.  vesi' 
caloria,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  Its  length  is  about  six  lines.  The  head  is 
light-red,  with  dark  spots  upon  the  top;  the  feelers  are  black ;  the  elytra  or  wing- 
cases  are  black,  with  a  yellow  longitudinal  stripe  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  yellow 
margin;  the  thorax  is  also  black,  with  three  yellow  lines;  and  the  abdomen  and 
legs,  which  have  the  same  colour,  are  covered  with  a  cinereous  down.  It  inha- 
bits chiefly  the  potato  plant,  and  appears  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August,  in  some  seasons  very  abundantly.  It  is  found  on  the  plant  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  but  during  the  heat  of  the  day  descends  into  the  soil.  The  insecti 
are  collected  by  shaking  them  from  the  plant  into  hot  water;  and  are  afterwards 
carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  natives  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
This  species  of  Cantharis  was  first  described  by  Fabricius  in  the  year  1781  j 
and  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Isaac  Chapman,  of 
Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  found  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  S|)anish 
fly  as  a  vesicatory.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  corroborated  b/ 
that  of  many  other  practitioners,  some  of  whom  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  potato  fly  is  not  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  producing; 
•trangnry.  But  this  statement  has  been  ascertained  to  be  incorrect ;  and,  as 
tlw  Tesicatiog  property  of  all  these  insects  probably  depends  on  the  same  proxl- 
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mate  principle,  their  operation  may  be  considered  as  identical  in  other  respects. 
If  the  potato  fly  has  been  found  more  speedy  in  its  effects  than  the  Cantharis 
of  Spain,  the  result  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater  freshness  of  the  former.  It 
may  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  given  in 
the  same  dose  as  the  foreign  insect.  Professor  Procter  obtained  cantharidin 
from  this  species ;  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Warner  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
this  ingredient  is  but  slightly  less  than  in  Spanish  flies,  the  former  yielding  1'99, 
the  latter  203  parts  in  500.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P  harm.,  xxviii.  195.)  Professor 
Leidy,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  the 
vesicating  property  of  this  insect  resides  in  the  blood,  the  eggs,  and  a  peculiar 
fatty  matter  of  certain  accessary  glands  of  the  generative  apparatus.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1860,  p.  60. ) 

2.  Cantharis  cinerea.  Latreille,  Oen.  Crust  et  Insect.;  Durand,  Journ.  of 
the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  ii.  274,  fig.  5.  The  ash-coloured  cantharis  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  species  in  figure  and  size ;  but  differs  from  it  in  colour. 
The  elytra  and  body  are  black,  without  the  yellow  stripes  that  characterize  C» 
Tittata,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  a  short  and  dense  ash-coloured  down, 
which  conceals  the  proper  colour  of  the  insect.  The  feelers  are  black,  and  the 
first  and  second  joints  are  very  large  in  the  male.  This  species  also  inhabits  the 
potato  plant,  and  is  occasionally  found  on  other  plants,  as  the  English  bean  and 
wild  indigo.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  All  the  remarks 
before  made  upon  the  potato  fly,  as  to  the  mode  of  collection,  properties,  and 
medical  use,  apply  equally  well  to  that  at  present  under  consideration.  Illiger 
in  1801  discovered  its  vesicating  properties ;  but  Dr.  Gorham  was  the  first  to 
call  public  attention  particularly  to  the  subject,  in  a  communication  addressed, 
in  the  year  1808,  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Cantharis  marginata.  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.;  Dursind,  Journ.  of 
the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  ii.  274,  fig.  6.  This  is  somewhat  larger  than  C.  vittata, 
and  of  a  different  shape.  The  elytra  are  black  with  the  suture  and  margin  ash- 
coloured.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  black,  but  nearly  covered  with  an 
ash-coloured  down ;  and,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  wings, 
are  two  longitudinal  lines  of  a  bright  clay-colour.  The  insect  is  usually  found, 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  upon  different  species  of  Clematis,  and  frequents 
especially  the  lower  branches  which  trail  along  the  ground.  Professor  Wood- 
house,  of  Philadelphia,  first  ascertained  its  vesicating  properties ;  but  it  had  pre- 
viously been  described  by  Fabricius  as  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dr, 
Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  found  it  equally  efficient  as  a  vesicatory  with  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

4.  Cantharis  atrata.  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.;  Durand,  Journ.  of  the 
Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  u.  274,  fig.  7.  The  black  cantharis  is  smaller  than  the  in- 
digenous species  already  described ;  but  resembles  C.  marginata  in  figure.  Its 
length  is  only  four  or  five  lines.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  its  uniform 
black  colour.  It  frequents  more  especially  the  different  species  of  Aster  and  Soli- 
dago,  though  it  is  found  also  on  Prunella  vulgaris,  Ambrosia  trifida,  and  some 
other  plants.  Mr.  Durand  met  with  considerable  numbers  of  this  insect  near  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  month  of  September;  and  they  continued  to  appear  till  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  They  are  common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  but  are  not 
confined  exclusively  to  this  country,  being  found  also  in  Barbary.  Drs.  Oswood 
and  Harris,  of  New  England,  satisfactorily  ascertained  their  vesicating  powers. 
They  are  probably  identical  with  the  insect  noticed  as  vesicatory  by  Prof.  Wood- 
house,  under  the  name  of  Melo'e  niger. 

Several  other  species  have  been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  but  not  yet 
practically  employed.  Among  these  are  C.  seneas,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Say ;  C.  politus  and  C.  aszelianus,  inhabiting  the  Southern 
States  J   C.  Nuttalli,  a  large  and  beautiful  insect  of  Missouri,  first  noticed  by 
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Mr.  Nuttall,  and  said  to  surpass  the  Spanish  fly  in  magnitude  and  splendonr; 
and  C.  alhida,  another  large  species,  found  by  Mr.  Say  near  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.  Of  these,  G.  Nuttalli  {Lylla  Niittalli,  Say,  Am.  ErdomoL,  i.  9)  bids 
fair,  at  some  future  period,  to  be  an  object  of  importance  in  the  western  section 
^f  this  country.  The  liead  is  of  a  deep  greenish  colour,  with  a  red  spot  in  front; 
the  thorax  is  of  a  golden  green ;  the  elytra,  red  or  golden  purple  and  somewhat 
rugose  on  their  outer  surface,  green  and  polished  beneath ;  the  feet  black ;  the 
thighs,  blue  or  purplish.  The  exploring  party  under  Colonel  Long  ascertained 
the  vesicating  powers  of  this  insect.  It  was  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri, 
feeding  on  a  scanty  grass.  In  one  place  it  was  so  numerous  and  troublesome,  as 
to  be  swept  away  by  bushels,  in  order  that  a  place  might  be  cleared  for  encamping. 
Off.  Prep.  Ceratnm  Cantharidis,  U.  S.;  Ceratum  Extracti  Cantharidis.  i'.  S.; 
Coliodiura  cum  Cantharide,  U.S.;  Emplastrum  Califaciens,  yyr.;  Emplastrum 
Cantharidis, /^r.;  Linimentum  Cantharidis;  Tinctura  Cantharidis ;  Unguentom 
Cantharidis,  Br.  W. 

CAPSICUM.  U,S.,Br. 
Capsicum,    Cayenne  Pepper, 

The  fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum,  and  of  other  species  of  Capsicum.  U.  S.  Cap- 
sicum fastigiatum.    The  ripe  fruit,  dried,  Br. 

Toivrc  tic  Guin6e,  Toivre  d'lnde,  Fr.;  Spanischcr  PfefFer,  Oerm.;  ^epperone,  Ital.;  Pimi- 
ento,  Span. 

Capsicum.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.Ord.   Solanaceae. 

Gen.Ch.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  i^err?/ without  juice.  Willd. 

Numerous  species  of  Capsicum,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies  and  tropical  Amer- 
ica, are  enumerated  by  botanists,  the  fruit  of  which,  differing  simply  in  the  de- 
gree of  pungency,  may  be  indiscriminately  employed.  C.  baccatum  or  biixi  pep- 
per, and  U.  fridesoens,  are  said  to  yield  most  of  the  Cayenne  pepper  brought 
from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  and  Ainslie  informs  us  that  the  lat- 
ter is  chiefly  employed  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  recognises,  as 
the  source  of  capsicum,  G.  fastigiatum,  a  species  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  species  most  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
this  country  is  that  recognised  as  officinal  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoiia,  namely, 
G.  annuum.  The  first  three  are  shrubby  plants,  the  last  is  annual  and  herbaceous. 

Capsicum  annuum.  Willd  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1052;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  22G,t.  80. 
The  stem  of  the  annual  capsicum  is  thick,  roundish,  smooth,  and  branching;  rises 
two  or  three  feet  in  height;  and  supports  ovate,  pointed,  smooth,  entire  leaves, 
which  are  placed  without  regular  order  on  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
T  ir  vliitc,  and  stand  on  long  peduncles  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is 
|M  ;  ;rMt,  tubular,  and  five-cleft;  the  corolla,  monopetalous  and  wheel-shaped, 
wiih  the  limb  divided  into  five  spreading,  pointed,  and  plaited  segments;  the  fila- 
ments, short,  tapering,  and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers;  the  germen,  ovate,  sup- 
i-:',j:  a  slender  style,  which  is  longer  than  the  filaments,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt 

i-  ;  I.  The  fruit  is  a  pendulous,  pod-like  berry,  light,  smooth  and  shining,  of  a 
!  :.  ii  scarlet,  orange,  or  sometimes  yellow  colour,  with  two  or  three  cells,  con- 
a  dry,  loose  pulp,  and  numerous  flat,  kidney-shaped,  whitish  seeds. 
j)lant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  and  is 
»  uiii\iiLcd  in  almost  all  part?  of  the  world.  It  is  abundantly  j>roduccd  in  this 
country,  both  for  ctilinary  and  medicinal  purposes.  The  flowers  appear  in  July 
and  August,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated 
ID  our  gardens,  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  The  most  abundant  is  probably 
that  with  a  large  irregularly  ovate  berry,  depressed  at  the  extremity,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  green  state  for  pickling.  The  medicinal  variety  is  that  with 
long,  conical,  generally  pointed,  recurved  fruit,  usually  not  thicker  than  the 
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finger  Sometimes  we  meet  with  small,  spherical,  slightly  compressed  berries, 
not  greatly  exceeding  a  large  cherry  in  size.  When  perfectly  ripe  and  dry,  the 
frnit  is  ground  into  powder,  and  brought  into  market  under  ihe  name  of  red  or 
Cayenne  pepper.  Our  markets  are  also  partly  supplied  from  the  West  Indies. 
A  variety  of  capsicum,  consisting  of  very  small,  conical,  exceedingly  pungent 
berries,  is  imported  from  Liberia.  It  is  probably  the  same  that  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia  refers  to  Capsicum  fastigiatum.  In  England,  the  fruit  of  C.  annuum 
is  frequently  called  chillies. 

Powdered  capsicum  is  usually  of  a  more  or  less  bright-red  colour,  which 
fades  upon  exposure  to  light,  and  ultimately  disappears.  The  odour  is  pecu- 
liar and  somewhat  aromatic,  stronger  in  the  recent  than  in  the  dried  fruit.  The 
taste  is  bitterish,  acrid,  and  burning,  producing  a  fiery  sensation  in  the  mouth, 
which  continues  for  a  long  time.  The  pungency  appears  to  depend  on  a  pecu- 
liar principle,  which  was  obtained,  though  not  in  a  perfectly  isolated  state,  by 
Braconnot,  and  named  capsicin.  The  fruit,  freed  from  the  seeds,  was  submitted 
to  the  action  of  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  tincture  evaporated.  During  the 
evaporation  a  red-coloured  wax  separated,  and  the  residuary  liquor  by  farther 
evaporation  afforded  an  extract,  from  which  ether  dissolved  the  capsicin.  This 
was  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ether.  It  resembles  an  oil  or  soft  resin,  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and,  when  tasted,  though  at  first  bal- 
samic, soon  produces  an  insupportably  hot  and  pungent  impression  over  the  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth.  Exposed  to  heat  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
emits  fumes,  which,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  excite  coughing  and  sneezing. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  vinegar,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  caustic  alkalies,  which  it  renders  reddish-brown.  It 
constitutes,  according  to  Braconnot,  1'9  per  cent,  of  the  fruit.*  The  other  in- 
gredients, as  ascertained  by  the  same  chemist,  are  colouring  matter,  an  azotized 
substance,  gum,  pectic  acid  (probably  pectin),  and  saline  matters.  Red  oxide 
of  lead  is  sometimes  added  to  the  powdered  capsicum  sold  in  Europe.  It  may 
be  detected  by  digesting  the  suspected  powder  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  filtering, 
and  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  will  throw  down  a  white  pre- 
cipitate if  there  be  any  oxide  of  lead  present.  Capsicum  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
adulterated  with  coloured  sawdust.    It  is  occasionally  attacked  by  insects. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cayenne  pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
producing  when  swallowed  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  a  general  glow 
over  the  body,  without  any  narcotic  effect.  Its  influence  over  the  circulation, 
though  considerable,  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  local  action.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed as  a  condiment,  and  proves  highly  useful  in  correcting  the  flatulent  ten- 
dency of  certain  vegetables,  and  aiding  their  digestion.  Hence  the  advantage 
derived  from  it  by  the  natives  of  tropical  climates,  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetable 

*  The  capsicin  of  Braconnot,  though  containing  the  active  principle  of  capsicum,  wns 
shown  by  Professor  Procter  to  be  itself  a  complex  substance.  By  treating  its  alcoholic 
solution  with  subacetate  of  lead,  he  obtained  an  abundant  precipitate,  which,  when  wasuu<l 
with  alcohol,  proved  to  be  quite  tasteless,  while  the  liquid  from  which  it  had  been  precipi- 
tated, yielded,  on  evaporation,  a  brownish  substance  much  more  pungent  than  the  capsicin 
itself.  Mr.  F.  V.  Heydenreich,  by  treating  the  liquid  just  referred  to  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid  to  separate  the  lead,  filtering,  and  boiling  to  drive  off  the  acetic  and  hydrosulphuric 
acids,  obtained  an  amber-coloured  oily  substance,  which,  when  purified  by  solution  in  alco- 
hol, treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  filtration,  and  exposure  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
became  of  a  light  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  presented  the  following  properties.  It  had  the 
aspect  of  an  oil,  rather  more  viscid  than  olive  oil,  was  lighter  than  water,  with  the 
odour  and  intensely  hot  taste  of  capsicum,  became  nearly  solid  at  0°  F.,  and  very  fluid 
when  heated,  without  any  tendency  to  crystallize  in  the  former  case,  and  at  a  high  heat  gave 
off  very  irritating  fumes.  It  was  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol  of  0-809, 
and  soluble  in  eighty  parts  of  officinal  alcohol,  and  appeared  to  be  saponifiable.  From  his 
experiments,  Mr.  Heydenreich  concluded  that  the  capsicin,  thus  purified,  consists  of  two 
oils,  differing  in  colour  and  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  virtues  of  capsicum  in  their  most  concentrated  state. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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food.  In  the  East  Indies  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  From  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Pliny,  it  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans- 
As  a  medicine  it  is  nsefal  in  cases  of  enfeebled  and  languid  stomaeh,  and  is  oc- 
casionally prescribed  in  dyspepsia  and  atonic  gout,  particularly  when  attended 
with  much  flatulence,  or  occurring  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits.  It  has 
also  been  given  as  a  stimulant  in  palsy  and  certain  lethargic  affections.  To  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  it  forms  an  excellent  addition  in  some  cases  of  interraittents, 
in  which  there  is  a  great  want  of  gastric  susceptibility.  Upon  the  same  principle 
of  rousing  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach,  it  may  prove  useful  in  low  forms  of 
fever,  as  an  adjuvant  to  tonic  or  stimulant  medicines.  Its  most  important  ap- 
plication, however,  is  to  the  treatment  of  malignant  sorethroat  and  scarlet  fever, 
in  which  it  is  used  both  internally  and  as  a  gargle.  The  following  formula  was 
employed  in  malignant  scarlatina,  with  great  advantage,  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  this  application  of  the  remedy  originated.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
powdered  pepper,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt,  are  infused  for  an  hour  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  liquid,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar.  This  is 
strained  when  cool  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful  every  half  hour.  The  same  preparation  is  also  used  as  a  gargle.  It  is, 
however,  only  to  the  worst  cases  that  the  remedy  is  applied  so  energetically. 
In  milder  cases  of  scarlatina,  with  inflamed  or  ulcerated  throat,  much  relief  and 
positive  advantage  often  follow  the  employment  of  the  pepper  in  a  more  diluted 
state.  Capsicum  has  been  advantageously  used  in  sea  sickness,  in  the  dose  of  a 
teaspoonful,  given  in  some  convenient  vehicle  on  the  first  occurrence  of  nausea. 
It  is  thought  also  to  have  been  beneficial  in  hemorrhoidal  affections. 

Applied  externally,  Cayenne  pepper  is  a  powerful  rubefacient,  very  useful  in 
local  rheumatism,  and  in  low  forms  of  disease,  where  a  stimulant  impression 
upon  the  surface  is  demanded.  It  has  the  advantage,  under  these  circumstances, 
of  acting  speedily  without  endangering  vesication.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  cataplasm,  or  more  conveniently  and  eflBciently  as  a  lotion,  mixed  with  heated 
spirit.  The  powder  or  tincture,  brought  into  contact  with  a  relaxed  uvula,  often 
acts  very  beneficially.  The  tincture  has  also  been  used  advantageously  in  chil- 
blain. The  ethereal  extract  (0/eoresina  Capsici,  U.  S.)  is  powerfully  rubefacient. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  which  may  be  most  conveni- 
ently given  in  the  form  of  pill.  Of  an  infusion  prepared  by  adding  two  drachms 
to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  dose  is  about  half  a  fluidounce.  A  gargle  may 
be  prepared  by  infusing  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
or  by  adding  half  a  fluidounce  of  the  tincture  to  eight  fluidounces  of  rose-water. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Capsici,  U.  8.;  Oleoresina  Capsici,  U.  8.;  Tinctura 
Capsici  W. 

CARBO. 
Carbon, 

Pare  charcoal;  Carbone,  />.,  Itat.;   Kohlenstoff,  Oerm.;   Carbon,  Span. 

Carbon  is  an  element  of  great  importance,  and  very  extensively  difl'used  in 
Datare.  It  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  is  the  most 
abundant  constituent  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  the  crystallized  state 
it  constitutes  the  diamond ;  and,  more  or  less  pure,  it  forms  the  substances  called 
plumbago,  graphite,  or  black  lead,  anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  animal 
charcoal,  and  vegetijale  charcoal.  Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  present  in  many  natural  waters, 
•specially  those  which  have  an  eflfervescing  quality.  United  with  oxygen  and  a 
base  it  forms  the  carbonates,  among  others  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  minerals.  There  are  three  allotropic  conditions  of  carbon, 
represented  respectirely  by  the  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal 
14 
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The  diamond  is  found  principally  in  India  and  Brazil.  Several  diaraonda 
have  been  fouLd  in  the  gold  region  of  Georgia.  This  gem  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant  substance  in  nature.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
about  3-6.  It  is  fixed  and  unalterable  in  the  fire,  provided  air  be  excluded  ;  but 
is  combustible  in  air  or  oxygen,  the  product  being  the  same  as  when  charcoal  is 
burned,  namely,  carbonic  acid. 

Next  to  diamond,  plumbago  and  anthracite  are  the  purest  natural  forms  of 
carbon.  Plumbago  is  the  substance  of  which  black-lead  crucibles  and  pencils 
are  made.  It  is  found  in  greatest  purity  in  the  mine  of  Borrowdale,  in  England ; 
but  it  also  occurs  very  pure  in  this  country,  especially  near  Bustleton,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  carburet  of  iron ;  but,  in  very  pure 
specimens,  it  is  nearly  free  from  iron,  which  must,  therefore,  be  deemed  an  acci- 
dental impurity.  Anthracite  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States.  Bituminous  coal  is  a  form  of  the  carbonaceous 
principle,  in  which  the  carbon  is  associated  with  volatile  matter  of  a  bituminous 
nature.  When  this  is  driven  off  by  the  process  of  charring,  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal  gas,  a  kind  of  mineral  charcoal,  called  coke,  is  obtained,  very  useful 
in  the  arts  as  a  fuel.  When  peat  is  charred,  it  is  converted  into  peat  charcoalf 
which  forms  a  cheap  disinfectant  and  deodorizer,  applicable  to  the  purification 
of  hospitals,  dissecting  rooms,  factories,  privies,  &c. 

Carbon  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity  by  several  pro- 
cesses. One  method  is  to  expose  lampblack  to  a  full  red  lieat  in  a  close  vessel. 
It  may  also  be  obtained,  in  a  very  pure  state,  by  passing  the  vapour  of  volatile 
oils  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube ;  whereby  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  oil  will  be  dissipated,  and  the  charcoal  left  in  the  tulDc.  A  pure  charcoal  is 
procured  by  exposing  sugar,  or  other  vegetable  substances  which  leave  no  ashes 
when  burnt,  to  ignition  in  close  vessels. 

Properties.  Carbon,  in  its  uncrystallized  state,  is  an  insoluble,  infusible  solid, 
generally  of  a  black  colour,  and  without  taste  or  smell.  It  burns  when  suffi- 
ciently heated,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  generating  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Its  sp.gr.  in  the  solid  state,  apart  from  its  pores  when  in  mass,  is  35; 
but  with  the  pores  included,  it  is  only  0  44.  It  is  a  very  unalterable  and  inde- 
structible substance,  and  has  great  power  in  resisting  and  correcting  putrefac- 
tion in  other  bodies.  When  properly  prepared,  it  possesses  the  property  of 
destroying  the  colouring  and  odorous  principles  of  most  liquids.  (See  Carbo 
Animalis.)  Its  other  physical  properties  differ  according  to  its  source,  and 
peculiar  state  of  aggregation.  Its  equivalent  number  is  6,  and  its  symbol  C.  As 
a  chemical  element  it  enjoys  a  very  extensive  range  of  combination.  It  forms 
several  compounds  with  oxygen,  the  principal  of  which  are  carbonic  oxide,  and 
carbonic  and  oxalic  acids.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  number  of  compounds, 
called  carbohydrogens,  of  which  the  most  interesting,  excluding  hypothetical 
radicals,  are  light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  fire-damp,  defiant  gas,  the  light 
and  concrete  oils  of  wine,  and  certain  non-oxygenous  volatile  oils.  With  nitro- 
gen it  constitutes  cyanogen,  the  compound  radical  of  hydrocyanic  or  prussic 
acid ;  and  united  in  minute  proportion  with  iron  it  forms  steel. 

To  notice  all  the  forms  of  the  carbonaceous  principle  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
those  which  are  officinal,  namely,  animal  charcoal  and  wood  charcoal.       B. 

CAEBO  ANIMALIS.  U,S. 
Animal  Charcoal. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  this  substance  is  placed,  under  the  names  of 
Bone- Black,  Ivory- Black,  and  Animal  Charcoal,  in  the  Appendix,  among  the 
substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
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Charbon  animal,  Fr.;  Thierische  Kohle,  Oerm.;  Carboae  Animalc,  Ital.;  Carbon  ani. 
mal,  Span. 

The  animal  charcoal,  employed  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts,  is  usually  obtained 
from  bones,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  red  heat  in  close  vessels.  The  residue  ot 
the  ignition  is  a  black  matter,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  forms  bone-black, 
sometimes  incorrectly  called  ivory-black.  I?ory  by  carbonization  will  furnish  a 
black,  which,  on  account  of  its  fineness  and  intensely  black  colour,  is  more  es- 
teemed than  the  ordinary  bone-black ;  but  it  is  much  more  expensive. 

In  manufacturing  bone-black,  the  bones,  first  boiled  in  water  to  separate  the 
fat,*  are  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron  cylinders,  connected  with 
vessels  which  receive  the  ammouiacal  liquor,  called  bone-i>pirit ;  this  being  a 
secondary  product  of  the  operation.  When  the  bone-spirit  ceases  to  come  over, 
the  residue  is  charred  bone,  or  bone-black.  Bone  consists  of  animal  matter  with 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  From  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
the  animal  matter,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  united  as  ammonia,  and  a  part  of 
the  charcoal  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  distil  over;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
charcoal  is  left  in  the  cylinder,  intermingled  with  the  calcareous  salts.  This  form 
of  animal  charcoal  necessarily  contains  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Properties.  Animal  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  bone-black,  is  a  black  powder, 
possessing  a  slightly  alkaline  and  bitterish  taste,  and  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  powdered  vegetable  charcoal.  It  is,  however,  more  dense  and  less 
combustible  than  vegetable  charcoal;  from  which,  moreover,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  burning  a  small  portion  of  it  on  a  red-hot  iron,  when  it  will  leave  a 
residuum  imperfectly  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  whereas  the  ashes  from  vege- 
table charcoal  readily  dissolve  in  this  acid,  forming  a  bitterish  solution. 

Animal  charcoal  by  no  means  necessarily  possesses  the  decolorizing  property ; 
as  this  depends  upon  its  peculiar  state  of  aggregation.  If  a  piece  of  pure  animal 
matter  is  carbonized,  it  usually  enters  into  fusion,  and,  from  the  gaseous  matter 
which  is  extricated,  becomes  porous  and  cellular.  The  charcoal  formed  has 
generally  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  colour  resembling  that  of  black  lead.  It  has, 
however,  little  or  no  decolorizing  power,  even  though  finely  pulverized. 

The  decolorizing  power  of  vegetable  charcoal  was  first  noticed  by  Lowitz,  of 
St.  Petersburg;  and  that  of  animal  charcoal,  by  Figuier,  of  Montpelller,  in 
1811.  In  1822  the  subject  was  ably  investigated  by  Bussy,  Payen,  and  Des- 
foBses.  The  power  is  generally  communicated  to  charcoal  by  igniting  it  in  close 
vessels,  but  not  always.  The  kind  of  charcoal,  for  example,  obtained  from  sub- 
stances which  undergo  fusion  during  carbonization  scarcely  possesses  the  pro- 
perty, even  though  it  may  be  afterwards  finely  pulverized.  The  property  in 
question  is  possessed  to  a  certain  extent  by  wood  charcoal ;  but  is  developed  in 
it  in  a  much  greater  degree  by  burning  it  with  some  chemical  substance,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  it  to  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  the  charcoals  for  discharging  colours  are  those  obtained  from 
certain  animal  matters,  such  as  dried  blood,  hair,  &c.,  by  first  carbonizing  them 
in  connection  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  then  washing  the  product  with 
water.  Charcoal,  thus  prepared,  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  extremely 
minute  division,  and  is,  therefore,  very  porous.  The  next  most  powerful  de- 
colorizing charcoal  is  bone-black,  in  which  the  separation  of  the  carbonaceous 
particles  is  effected  by  the  phosphate  of  lime  present  in  the  bone.  Vegetable 
substances  also  may  be  made  to  yield  a  good  charcoal  for  destroying  colour, 
provided,  before  carbonization,  they  be  well  comminuted,  and  mixed  with 
pumice  stone,  chalk,  flint,  or  other  similar  substance  iu  a  pulverized  state. 

•  E.  Dcisw,  "<'  T'n^;^    tviw.  .n..r,,.f.w.«. ,,.<..  ).;o..i,.i •  of  carbon  at  the  moderato  price  of 

•bout  five  oc!  .  a  solvent  for  the  fat  of  bones;  ai 

1:  bat  the  ad  V  j.rotluct  of  fat,  and  of  rendering  iht 

bones  litter  for  producing  a  good  boue-blaok.    i^Chem.  Qom.^  Apr.  I,  1866.)— *Vbr«  to  tlu 
devenlh  edition 
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It  results  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  decolorizing  power  of  charcoal 
depends  upon  a  peculiar  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  particles,  the  leading  char- 
ncter  of  which  is  that  they  are  isolated  from  one  another,  and  thus  enabled  to 
present  a  greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  certain  chemi- 
cal substances  act  in  developing  the  property  in  question,  when  they  are  ignited, 
in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture,  with  the  substance  to  be  charred.  Thus,  it  is 
perceived  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  animal  charcoal  and 
the  decolorizing  power.  Bone-black,  for  instance,  has  this  property,  not  be- 
cause it  is  an  animal  charcoal,  but  because,  in  consequence  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  present  in  the  bone,  the  favourable  state  of  aggregation  is  imparted.* 

The  following  table,  abridged  from  one  drawn  up  by  Bussy,  denotes  the 
relative  decolorizing  power  of  different  charcoals. 


KINDS  OF  CHARCOAL. 


Bone-black,  ----------- 

Bone  charcoal  treated  with  an  acid,      ------ 

Lampblack,  not  ignited,         -------- 

Charcoal  from  acetate  of  potassa,  ------- 

Blood  ignited  with  phosphate  of  lime,  ------ 

Lampblack  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa,      -        -        -        - 

Blood  ignited  with  chalk,      -------- 

White  of  egg  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa,    -        -        -        - 

Glue  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa,         -        -        -        -        - 

Bone  charcoal,  formed  from  bone  deprived  of  phosphate  of  lime  by 

an  acid,  and  subsequently  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa,    - 

Blood  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potassa,       ----- 


Decoloriz- 

Decoloriz- 

ing power 

ing  power 

ou  Sjrrup. 

on  Indigo. 

1 

1 

1-6 

1-8 

3-3 

4 

4-4 

6-6 

10 

12 

10-6 

12-2 

11 

18 

15-5 

84 

15-5 

36 

20 

45 

20 

50 

E.  Filhol  has  shown  that  charcoal  is  not  the  only  decolorizing  agent;  but  that 
many  substances,  such  as  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  sulphur,  arsenic,  deutoxide 
of  manganese,  sulphate  and  artificial  sulphuret  of  lead,  possess  the  same  pro- 
perty. The  property  varies  not  only  in  diflferent  substances  in  relation  to  the  same 
colouring  matter,  but  in  the  same  substance  in  respect  to  dififerent  colouring 
matters.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  April  15,  1852.) 

In  order  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  animal  charcoal,  M.  Coren- 
winder  has  proposed  to  ascertain  its  power  of  absorbing  lime  from  a  solution  of 
saccharate  of  lime  of  determinate  strength.  The  value  is  in  proportion  to  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  charcoal.  A  given  weight  of  the  charcoal  to  be  tested 
is  left  in  contact,  for  an  hour,  with  a  given  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  sac- 
charate, taken  in  excess.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  a  small  measure  of  it 
saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength.  The  less  the  acid  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  the  greater  the  amount  of  lime  absorbed,  and  the  better 
the  animal  charcoal.  (See  Chem.  Oaz.,  Jan.  1,  1854,  p.  16.) 

Spent  animal  charcoal,  which  has  been  used  by  the  sugar  refiners,  may  have 
its  decolorizing  power  restored  by  subjecting  it  to  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  or  of  soda.  In  removing  the  colouring  matter,  the  alkaline  solution 
becomes  yellow.  After  its  action  the  animal  charcoal  must  be  carefully  washed, 
first  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  with  acidulated  water.  (Pelouze.) 

Animal  charcoal  is  capable  of  taking  the  bitter  principles  from  bitter  infusions 
and  tinctures,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Weppen;  as  also  iodine  from 

*  Dr.  Stenhouse  divides  decolorizing  charcoals  into  three  classes.  First,  pure  charcoals, 
which,  being  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  decolorize  by  their  porosity  alone.  Second,  those 
which,  like  aluminized  charcoal  and  artificial  bone-black,  decolorize  solely  hj  the  bases 
they  contain,  acting  as  mordants.  (See  page  216.)  Third,  those  which,  like  boiiC-black,  de- 
colorize, partly  by  the  mineral  matter,  and  partly  by  the  minutely  divided  cJvarcoal  they 
contain.  (PAarm.  Joum.f  Jan.  1857,  p.  366.)— iV^o<e  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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liquids  which  contain  it  in  solution,  as  observed  by  Lassaigne.  Its  power,  how- 
ever, of  acting  on  solutions  and  chemical  compounds  is  much  more  decided  it 
its  purified  state,  as  shown  by  both  Warington  and  Weppen.  In  this  state,  it 
taltes  a  number  of  salts  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  even  converts  chromat* 
of  potassa  into  the  carbonate.  (See  Carlo  Animalis  Purificatus.) 

Bone-black  consists  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
and  10  per  cent,  of  charcoal. 

Pharmaceutical  Uses,  dec.  Animal  charcoal  is  used  in  pharmacy  for  decc»lor- 
izing  vegetable  principles,  such  aa  gallic  acid,  quinia,  morphia,  veratria,  &c.,  and 
in  the  arts,  principally  for  clarifying  syrups  in  sugar  refining,  and  for  depriving 
spirits  distilled  from  grain  of  the  peculiar  volatile  oil,  called  fusel  oil,  which 
imparts  to  them  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste,  as  first  distilled.  (See  page  77.) 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  decolorizer  is  to  mix  it  with  the  substance 
to  be  decolorized,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  char- 
coal unites  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  solution  by  filtration  is  obtained 
white  and  transparent.  Its  use,  however,  in  decolorizing  the  organic  alkalies 
and  other  vegetable  principles,  no  doubt  causes  a  lo.ss  by  absorption ;  since  it 
has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Lebourdais,  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  that  several  of  these  principles  may  be  obtained 
by  the  sole  action  of  charcoal.  For  most  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  for  use 
as  an  antidote,  animal  charcoal  must  be  purified  by  muriatic  acid  from  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  (See  Carlo  Animalis  Purificaius.)  In  the  U.  S.  formula 
for  sulphate  of  quinia,  however,  it  is  employed  without  purification.  (See  Quinise 
Sulphas.)  According  to  Guthe,  a  German  chemist,  bone  charcoal,  without  purifi- 
cation, is  to  be  preferred  as  a  decolorizer,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  calcareous 
salts  exert  no  injurious  effect. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Cinchoniffl  Sulphas,?/. 5.;  Morphiae, Cr.5.;  Quiniae 
Sulphas,  U.  S.;  Santoninum,  U  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus.  B 

CARBO  LIGNI.   U.S.,  Br, 

Charcoal. 

Charcoal  prepared  from  wood.  U.  S.  Wood  charred  by  exposure  to  a  red  boat 
without  access  of  air.  Br. 

Vegetable  charcoal;  Charbon  de  bois, />.;  Holzkohle,  Germ.;  Carbone  di  legno,  Ital.; 
Carbon  de  lena,  Span. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  Billets  of  wood  are  piled  in  a  conical 
form,  and  covered  with  earth  and  sod  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  air ;  several 
holes  being  left  at  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  draught  to  commence  the  combustion.  The  wood  is  then  kindled  from 
the  bottom.  In  a  little  while  the  hole  at  the  top  is  closed,  and,  after  the  ignition 
is  found  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  pile,  those  at  the  bottom  are  stopped  also. 
The  combustion  taking  place  with  a  smothered  flame,  the  volatile  portions  of 
the  wood,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  dissipated ;  while  the  carbon, 
in  the  form  of  charcoal,  is  left. 

In  this  process  for  the  carbonization  of  wood,  all  the  volatile  products  are 
dissipated ;  and  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  itself  is  lost  by  combustion.  Wood, 
thus  carbonized,  yields  not  more  than  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  charcoal.  A  better 
methf>d  is  to  char  the  wood  in  iron  cylinders,  wlien  it  yields  from  22  to  23  parts 
^n  100  of  excellent  charcoal;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  arc  afforded  for 
collecting  the  volatile  products,  consisting  of  pyroligneous  acid,  eni[)yreumatic 
oil,  and  tar.  This  process  for  obtaining  charcoal  has  been  described  under 
aoother  head.  (See  Acidum  Acelicum.)    A  method  of  preparing  charcoal  bj 
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8ubjec;ii(^  wood  to  over-heated  steam  has  been  invented  by  M.  Yiolette.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  572°,  the  wood  is  converted  into  a  peculiar 
charcoal,  called  red  charcoal,  which  is  intermediate  in  its  qualities  between 
wood  and  ordinary  charcoal.  When  the  temperature  is  lower,  the  carbonization 
is  incomplete;  when  higher,  the  product  is  black  charcoal.  The  steam  process 
yields  a  uniform  charcoal  for  a  given  temperature,  which  may  be  easily  regu- 
lated, and  a  product  about  double  that  obtained  in  closed  cylinders.  Charcoal, 
prepared  in  closed  cylinders,  contains  ten  times  as  much  ash  as  that  made  by 
the  ordinary  process.  Charcoal  contains  carbon,  in  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  formed;  varying  from  65  per  cent,  when  made  at  482°,  to 
80  per  cent,  when  made  at  752°.  The  gaseous  matter  present  is  always  in- 
versely as  the  temperature  of  carbonization.  Thus,  for  charcoal  made  at  572°, 
it  is  one-third  of  its  weight;  at  662°,  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  (See  t7biir?i.  de 
P/mrm.,  Juillet,  1851,  p.  35.) 

Preparation  for  Medicinal  Use.  '  M.  Belloc  recommends  charcoal  for  this 
purpose  to  be  obtained  from  poplar  shoots,  cut  at  the  time  the  sap  rises,  and 
deprived  of  their  bark.  The  carbonization  should  be  performed  in  cast-iron 
vessels  at  a  red-white  heat.  The  product  is  a  light  and  brilliant  charcoal,  which 
must  be  purified  by  being  macerated  for  three  or  four  days  in  water,  frequently 
renewed.  It  is  then  dried,  powdered,  and  placed  in  bottles,  which  should  be 
well  stopped.  The  charcoal  most  esteemed  in  Philadelphia,  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, is  thiat  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Dupont,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  made  from  young  willow  shoots  of  two  or 
three  years'  growth. 

Properties.  Charcoal  is  a  black,  shining,  brittle,  porous  substance,  tasteless 
and  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
but  a  bad  one  of  heat.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  many 
times  its  own  bulk  of  certain  gases.  When  exposed  to  the  air  after  ignition, 
it  increases  rapidly  in  weight,  absorbing  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
As  ordinarily  prepared,  it  contains  the  incombustible  part  of  the  wood,  amount- 
ing to  1  or  2  per  cent.,  which  is  left  as  ashes  when  the  charcoal  is  burned.  These 
may  be  removed  by  digesting  the  charcoal  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  after- 
wards washing  it  thoroughly  with  boiling  water. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Powdered  charcoal  is  disinfectant  and  absorbent. 
It  is  employed  with  advantage  in  diarrhoea  as  an  absorbent,  and  in  dyspepsia 
with  fetid  breath  and  eructations.  It  was  given  in  dysentery  by  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Jackson,  who  found  it  to  have  the  effect  of  soothing  the  patient,  and 
improving  the  character  and  consistence  of  the  stools.  It  is  also  useful,  in  the 
form  of  injection,  in  putrid  discharges  from  the  uterus.  M.  Belloc  recommends 
it  strongly  in  gastralgia,  and  especially  pyrosis,  in  which,  if  it  fails  to  remove 
the  disease,  it  abates  the  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting;  and  his  observations  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.  As  a  rem- 
edy in  obstinate  constipation,  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savannah,  speaks  of  it  in  high 
terms.  He  also  found  it  useful  in  the  nausea  and  constipation  of  pregnancy.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  practitioners  have  found  charcoal  to  confine  the  bowels. 
Dr.  Wilson,  of  New  Zealand,  speaks  highly  of  it  in  the  diarrhoea  of  measles, 
and  in  epidemic  cholera.  Dr.  Newman  recommends  it  as  a  dressing  to  wounds 
and  ulcers.  Mr.  Wormald,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  made  a  useful 
application  of  the  disinfecting  power  of  dry  charcoal,  in  what  he  calls  the  char- 
coal quitt.  This  consists  of  two  sheets  of  cotton  wadding,  quilted  together  in 
small  segments,  with  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  between  them. 
The  quilts,  thus  prepared,  may  be  of  any  size,  so  as  to  fit  a  gangrenous  sore  or 
stump.  Its  use  as  an  ingredient  of  poultices  is  noticed  under  Gataplasma  Gar- 
bonis.  Several  of  its  varieties  are  used  as  tooth-powder.  Those  generally  pre- 
ferred are  the  charcoals  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell  and  of  bread.  It  is  sai'i!  that  ?har- 
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coal  proves  useful  in  preserving  the  teeth  by  absorbing  the  acid  sometimes  mor- 
bidly present  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth.  The  dose  of  charcoal  varies  from  on« 
to  four  teaspoonfuls  or  more.  Dr.  Daniel  gave  it,  in  his  case  of  constipation, 
in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful,  repeated  every  half  hour. 

SchOnbein  has  observed  the  power  of  charcoal  to  absorb  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bromine,  both  in  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  state,  and  in  aqueous  solution.  He  has 
also  noticed  its  deoxidizing  efl'ects,  when  shaken  with  certain  salts  of  peroxides, 
reducing  them  to  salts  of  protoxides.  The  power  of  charcoal  to  precipitate 
gold  and  other  metals  on  its  surface  has  long  been  known. 

Charcoal  has  recently  been  employed  with  good  effect,  as  a  deodorizer,  in  dis- 
secting rooms,  placed  in  open  pans  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  the  chlorides  that  it  has  no  smell.  When  it  loses  its  effect,  it  re- 
quires merely  to  be  recalcined.  Water,  intended  for  long  voyages,  is  preserved 
sweet  by  having  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  added  to  each  cask. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  devised  a  process  for  combining  alumina  with  common 
vegetable  charcoal,  forming  what  he  calls  aluminized  charcoal,  which  is  an 
economical  substitute  for  purified  animal  charcoal,  and  equally  efficacious  as  a 
decolorizer.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  finely  powdered  charcoal  with  sufiicient 
of  the  solution  of  snlphate  of  alumina  to  give  an  impregnation  of  7o  per  cent, 
of  alumina.  The  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  in  a  covered  Hes- 
sian crucible,  until  the  water  and  acid  have  been  dissipated.  Alumiuized  char- 
coal is  perfectly  black,  though  thoroughly  impregnated  with  anhydrous  alumina, 
and  only  requires  to  be  carefully  pulverized  to  be  ready  for  use.  {Pharm.  Journ., 
Jan.  1857,  p.  364.)  On  similar  principles.  Dr.  Stenhouse  prepares  what  he  calls 
artificial  bone-black,  by  impregnating  powdered  wood  charcoal  with  T'5  percent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  by  digesting  it  in  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  muriatic  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  in  covered  vessels.  This  charcoal  decolor- 
ises well,  bat  can  only  be  used  for  neutral  solutions. 

Charcoal  may  act  either  as  an  oxidizer  or  deoxidizer;  and  these  contrary 
powers  seem  to  depend  upon  its  having  for  oxygen  a  medium  aflfinity,  which 
enables  it  to  take  that  element  frum  some  bodies,  and  to  yield  it  to  others. 
Thus,  it  is  known  to  reduce  several  oxides;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  power- 
fully oxidizes  animal  matter.  The  bodies  of  two  dogs,  having  been  laid  in  an 
open  box  on  a  bed  of  charcoal,  a  few  inches  deep,  and  covered  by  the  same 
material,  were  kept  by  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow,  for  six  months  in  his 
laboratory,  without  emitting  any  perceptible  effluvium;  and,  when  they  were 
examined  at  the  end  of  this  time,  scarcely  anything  remained  but  the  bones. 
Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  relates  this  experiment,  has  confirmed  it  by  observations  of 
his  own,  and  believes  that  the  animal  matter,  thus  treated,  undergoes  putrefac- 
tion; though  the  products,  by  their  rapid  oxidation,  are  prevented  from  con- 
taminating the  air.  He,  therefore,  considers  charcoal  not  to  be  antiseptic,  but 
the  very  opposite.  Facts  are  yet  wanting  to  clear  up  this  subject.  (Chein.  Oaz., 
April,  1854,  p.  132.) 

The  study  of  the  absorbent  and  oxidizing  properties  of  charcoal  has  led  Dr. 
Stenhouse  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  access  of  noxious  efflu- 
via to  the  lungs  in  respiration.  This  object  he  proposes  to  effect  by  covering 
the  nose  and  mouth  with  what  he  calls  the  charcoal  respirator.  The  instrument 
consi.sts  of  a  layer  of  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
between  two  sheets  of  silvered  wire  gauze,  covered  with  thin  woollen  cloth,  by 
means  of  which  the  temperature  of  the  inspired  air  is  greatly  increased.  The 
frame  rs  made  of  thin  sheet  copper;  but  the  edges,  of  lead  padded  and  lined 
with  velvet,  so  as  to  fit  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Dr.  Stenhouse  considers  his 
respirator  to  act  as  an  air  filter,  and  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  protect  the 
wearer  against  infectious  diseases.  (Pharm.  t/uurw.,  Jan.  1865,  p.  328.)  This  in- 
Vtrument  must  not  be  confouuded  wiih  Jeffrey's  wire  ventilator,  which  is  intended 
solely  to  warm  the  air  before  entering  the  lungs. 
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I'harni.  Uttes.  In  the  preparation  of  Acidum  Sulphurosum ;  Potassii  Bromi- 
dum,  Br.;  Potassii  lodidum. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Carbonis,  Br.  B. 

CAKDAMOMUM.   U,S.,Br.     * 

Cardamom, 

The  fruit  of  Elettaria  Cardamomum.  U.S.  The  seeds,  contained  in  their  cap- 
Bules,  which  are  to  be  removed  when  the  seeds  are  employed.  Br. 

Petit  cardamome,  Fr.;  Kleine  Cardamomen,  Germ.;  Cardamonio  minore,  Ital.;  Carda- 
momo  menor,  Span.;  Ebil,  Arab.;  Kakelah  seghar,  Persian;  Capalaga,  Malay;  Gujaratii 
elachi,  Ilmdoost. 

The  subject  of  Cardamom  has  been  involved  in  some  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty, both  in  its  commercial  and  botanical  relations.  The  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  aromatic  capsules  of  various  Indian  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Scitaraineae.  Three  varieties  have  long  been  designated  by  the  several  titles 
of  the  lesser,  middle,  and  larger — cardamomum  minus,  medium,  and  majus ; 
but  these  terms  have  been  used  differently  by  different  writers,  so  that  their  pre- 
cise signification  remained  doubtful.  To  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  clearing  up  of  this  confusion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lesser 
cardamom  of  most  writers  is  the  variety  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
and  generally  kept  in  the  shops.  The  other  varieties,  though  circulating  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  European  and  Indian  commerce,  are  little  known  in 
this  country.*  The  following  remarks  have  reference  exclusively  to  the  genu- 
ine Malabar  or  officinal  cardamom. 

*  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  non-officinal  cardamoms,  chiefly  condensed  from  the 
account  of  Pereira. 

1.  Ceylon  Cardamom.  This  has  been  denominated  variously  cardamomum  medium,  carda- 
momum majus,  and  cardamomum  longum,  and  is  sometimes  termed  in  English  commerce  wild 
cardamom.  It  is  the  large  cardamom  of  Guibourt.  In  the  East  it  is  sometimes  called  graint 
of  Paradise;  but  it  is  distinct  from  the  product  known  with  us  by  that  name.  It  is  derived 
from  a  plant  cultivated  in  Candy,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  that  producing  the  officinal  cardamom,  and  is  designated  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith 
Elettaria  major.  This  plant  was  described  by  Pereira  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and 
Transactions  (ii.  388).  The  fruit  is  a  lanceolate- oblong,  acutely  triangular  capsule,  some- 
what curved,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  four  lines  broad,  with  flat  and  ribbed 
sides,  tough  and  coriaceous,  brownish  or  yellow  ash-coloured,  having  frequently  at  one 
end  the  long,  cylindrical,  three-lobed  calyx,  and  at  the  other  the  fruit-stalk.  It  is  three- 
celled,  and  contains  angular,  rugged,  yellowish-red  seeds,  of  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour, 
and  spicy  taste.   Its  efi"ects  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  officinal  cardamom. 

2.  Round  Cardamom.  This  is  probably  the  "A/uai/uor  of  Dioscorides,  and  the  Amomi  uva 
of  Pliny,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  fruit  of  Amomum  Cardamomum  (Willd.),  growing  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  East  India  islands.  The  capsules  are  usually  smaller  than  a 
cherry,  roundish  or  somewhat  ovate,  with  three  convex  sides,  more  or  less  striated  longi- 
tudinally, yellowish  or  brownish-white,  and  sometimes  reddish,  with  brown,  angular, 
cuneiform,  shrivelled  seeds,  which  have  an  aromatic  camphorous  flavour.  They  are  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  met  with  connected  together  in  their  native  clusters,  consti- 
tuting the  amomum  racemotum,  or  amome  en  grappes  of  the  French  Codex.  They  are  similar 
in  medicinal  properties  to  the  officinal  cardamom,  but  are  seldom  used  except  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Java  Cardamom.  The  plant  producing  this  variety  is  supposed  to  be  the  Amomum  maxi- 
mum of  Roxburgh,  growing  in  Java  and  other  Malay  islands,  and  said  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The  product  of  the  latter  site  is  called  Nepaul  or  Bengal  carda- 
moms in  the  East.  The  capsules  are  oval,  or  oval-oblong,  often  somewhat  ovate,  from  eight 
to  fifteen  lines  long,  and  from  four  to  eight  broad,  usually  flattened  on  one  side  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  sometimes  curved,  three-valved,  and  occasionally  imperfectly  three-lobed, 
of  a  dirty  grayish-brown  colour,  and  coarse  fibrous  appearance.  They  are  strongly  ribbed, 
and,  when  soaked  in  water,  exhibit  from  nine  to  thirteen  ragged  membranous  wings,  which 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  varieties.    The  seeds  have  a  feebly  aromatic  taste  and  smea. 
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Linnaeus  confounded,  under  the  name  of  Amomum  Cardamomu*^,,  two  dif 
ferent  Tegetables — the  genuine  plant  of  Malabar,  and  another  growing  in  Java. 
These  were  separated  by  Willdenow,  who  conferred  on  the  former  Sonnerat's 
title  of  Amomum  repens,  while  he  retained  the  original  name  for  the  latter 
though  not  the  true  cardamom  plant.  In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Linn.  Trans- 
actions, A.  D.  1811,  Mr.  White,  a  British  Army  Surgeon  in  India,  published 
a  very  minute  description  of  the  Malabar  plant,  which  he  had  enjoyed  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  in  its  native  state.  From  this  description,  Dr.  Maton 
inferred  that  the  plant,  according  to  Roscoe's  arrangement  of  tlie  Scitamine®, 
could  not  be  considered  an  Amomum  ;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  attach  it  to  any 
other  known  genus,  he  proposed  to  construct  a  new  one  with  the  name  of  EUt- 
taria,  derived  from  eleltari,  or  elatari,  the  Malabar  name  of  this  vegetable.  Sir 
James  Smith  afterwards  suggested  the  propriety  of  naming  the  new  genus  J/a- 
tonia,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Maton;  and  the  latter  title,  having  been  adopted  by 
Roscoe,  obtained  a  place  in  former  editions  of  the  London  and  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeias. The  celebrated  Dr.  Roxburgh  described  the  Malabar  cardamom  plant 
as  an  Alpinia,  with  the  specific  name  Cardamovium.  As  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  the  necessity  for  the  new  genus  proposed  by  Maton,  Roxburgh  was 
followed  in  the  London  and  U.  S.  Pharmacopceias,  and  the  fruit  was  referred 

This  variety  of  cardamom  affords  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  is  altogether 
of  inferior  quality,  and,  when  imported  into  London,  is  usually  sent  to  the  continent. 

4.  Madagcucar  Cardamom.  This  is  the  Cardamomum  maj'us  of  Geiger  and  some  other 
authors,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  Amomum  angustifolium  of  Sonnerat,  which  grows 
in  marshy  grounds  in  Madagascar.  The  capsule  is  ovate,  pointed,  flattened  on  one  side, 
striated,  with  a  broad  circular  scar  at  the  bottom  surrounded  by  an  elevated,  notched, 
and  corrugated  margin.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  flavour  analogous  to  that  of  the  offi- 
cinal cardamom. 

6.  Grains  of  Paradise.  Orana  Paradisi.  Under  this  name,  and  that  of  Guinea  grains,  and 
MaUguela  or  Mallaguetta  pepper,  are  kept  in  the  shops  small  seeds  of  a  round  or  ovate  form, 
often  angular  and  somewhat  cuneiform,  minutely  rough,  brown  externally,  white  within, 
of  a  feebly  aromatic  odour  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  of  a  strongly  hot  and 
peppery  taste.  Two  kinds  of  them  are  known  in  the  English  market,  one,  larger,  plumper, 
and  more  warty,  with  a  short  conical  projecting  tuft  of  pale  fibres  on  the  umbilicus;  the 
other,  smaller  and  smoother,  and  without  the  fibrous  tuft.  The  latter  are  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  varieties  is  produced  by  Amomum  Grana  Paradisi  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  the  other  by  Roscoe's  Amomum  Melegueta.  (Pereira's  Mat  Med.,  8d 
ed.,  p.  1134.)  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  who  has  published  {Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  xiv.  312 
ami  3')G)  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  Amoma  of  Western  Africa,  states  that  the  true  Malla- 
jTu.  t!.i  |M])per  is  obtained  exclusively  from  varieties  of  the  same  species,  to  which  belong 
tiic  Ain'nnum  Grana  Paradisi  of  Afzelius,  and  the  A.  Melegueta  of  Roscoe;  while  the  A. 
Grana  Paradisi  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  is  a  different  plant,  and  yields  a  different  product.  These 
grains  are  imported  from  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Similar 
grains  are  taken  to  England  from  Demarara,  where  they  are  obtained  from  a  plant  culti- 
vated by  the  negroes,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Africa,  and  believed  by  Dr. 
Pereira  to  be  the  Amomum  Melegueta  of  Hoscoo.  (Ibid.,  vi.  412.)  At  the  international  ex- 
hibition of  1802,  at  London,  the  author  noticed  a  specimen  of  similar  grains,  under  the 
name  of  grains  of  paradise,  sent  from  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Their  effects  on  the  system 
are  analogous  to  tliosc  of  pepper;  but  they  are  seldom  used  except  in  veterinary  practice, 
and  togivi;  artiticiiil  Btrength  to  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  vinegar.  In  the  same  journal 
{\l.  4l:i),  Dr.  I'ercira  points  out  seven  distinct  scitaniineous  fruits,  to  which  the  name  of 
grains  of  paradi.se  has  been  applied  by  different  authors. 

0;'              '  '   '  Scitamineio,  which  have  received  the  name  of  cardamom, 

are  the  above  are  all  that  are  known  in  commerce,  or  likely  to 

bo  li:  ...^...  ...; .;.  ,.^  •'« 

In  the  Pharm.  Journ.  a>  x\r.  3r>2),  and  in  the  same  journal  for  October,  1861 

(p.  207),  ami   for  Septen^i  p.  110),  are  papers  by  Mr.  Daniel   Ilanbury  on  som« 

rare  kinds  of  cardamom  .chin-Ohina,  Tonquin,  and  China,  in  which  now  in- 

forn;%tiou  in  given  on  vnr  ly  known,  and  others  are  noticed  which  appear  hitherto 

lo  La^e  oHCftp'  1  im  writers;  but  as  these  are  of  little  practical 

tntereflt  to  Ani>  i,u»«l  content  ourselves  with  referring  those,  who 

wiah  to  iuveitiigniu  wi^m-cmuv  ill."  nuiijrci  of  the  cardamoms  and  analogous  products,  to 
.V  ^g  information  alluded  to. 
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lo  A  Ipiuia  Cardamomnra.  This  decision,  however,  has  been  revised  in  the  latest 
edition  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  plant  is  en- 
titled Elcttaria  Cardamoraum.  Finally,  lloscoe  has  arranged  it  with  the  aban- 
doned genus  Eenealmia  of  Linnaeus,  which  he  has  restored. 

Elettaria.  Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Scitamineae. 
Brown.    Zingiberaceee.  Lindley. 

Gen.Ch.  Corolla  with  the  tube  filiform  and  the  inner  limb  onelipped.  Au" 
(her  naked.  Capsule  often  berried,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  numerous, 
arillate.  Blume. 

Eletlaria  Cardamomum.  Maton.  —  Alpinia  Cardamomum.  Roxburgh.— 
Amomum  Repens.  Sonnerat;  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  9. — Eenealmia  Cardamo^ 
mum.  Roscoe,  Monandrous  Plants.  Figured  in  Linn.  Trans,  x.  248,  and 
Carson's  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  55.  The  cardamom  plant  has  a  tuberous  hori- 
zontal root  or  rhizoma,  furnished  with  numerous  fibres,  and  sending  up  from 
eight  to  twenty  erect,  simple,  smooth,  green  and  shining,  perennial  stems,  which 
rise  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  heiglit,  and  bear  alternate  sheathing  leaves. 
These  are  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  long,  from  one  to  five  inches  broad, 
elliptical-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  smooth  and  dark-green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, glossy  and  pale  sea-green  beneath,  with  strong  midribs,  and  short  foot- 
stalks. The  flower-stalk  proceeds  from  the  base  of  tlie  stem,  and  lies  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  flowers  arranged  in  a  panicle.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous, 
tubular,  and  toothed  at  the  margin ;  the  corolla  monophyllous  and  funnel- 
shaped,  with  the  inferior  border  unilabiate,  three-lobed,  and  spurred  at  the 
base.    The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule,  containing  many  seeds. 

This  valuable  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Malabar,  where  it  springs 
np  spontaneously  in  the  forests  after  the  removal  of  the  undergrowth.  From 
time  immemorial,  great  numbers  of  the  natives  have  derived  a  livelihood  from 
its  cultivation.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  for  several  years  afterwards.  The  capsules  when  ripe  are  picked 
from  the  fruit-stems,  dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  separated  by  rubbing  with  the 
hands  from  the  footstalks  and  adhering  calyx. 

Thus  prepared,  they  are  ovate-oblong,  from  three  to  ten  lines  long,  from  two 
to  four  thick,  three-sided  with  rounded  angles,  obtusely  pointed  at  both  ends, 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  The  seeds  which  they 
contain  are  small,  angular,  irregular,  rough  as  if  embossed  upon  their  surface,  of 
a  brown  colour,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  thus  separable  from  the  capsular 
covering,  which,  though  slightly  aromatic,  is  much  less  so  than  the  seeds,  and 
should  be  rejected  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  substance.  The  seeds  constitute 
about  74  parts  by  weight  in  the  hundred.  According  to  Pereira,  three  varieties 
are  distinguished  in  British  commerce: — 1.  the  shorts,  from  three  to  six  lines 
long,  from  two  to  three  broad,  browner  and  more  coarsely  ribbed,  and  more 
highly  esteemed  than  the  other  varieties;  2.  the  long-longs,  from  seven  lines  to 
an  inch  in  length  by  two  or  three  lines  in  breadth,  elongated,  and  somewhat 
acuminate;  and  3.  the  short-longs,  which  diflfer  from  the  second  variety  in 
being  somewhat  shorter  and  less  pointed.  The  odour  of  cardamom  is  fragrant, 
the  taste  warm,  slightly  pungent,  and  highly  aromatic.  These  properties  are 
extracted  by  water  and  alcohol,  but  more  readily  by  the  latter.  They  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil,  which  rises  with  water  in  distillation.  The  seeds  contain,  ac- 
cording to  Troramsdorflf,  46  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  10'4  of  fixed  oil,  25  of  a 
salt  of  potassa  mixed  with  a  colouring  principle,  30  of  starch,  1-8  of  azotized 
mucilage,  04  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  77*3  of  ligneous  fibre.  The  vola- 
tile oil  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  and  very  penetrating  odour,  and  of  a 
strong,  aromatic,  burning,  camphorous,  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
0*945.  It  cannot  be  kept  long  without  undergoing  change,  and  finally,  oven 
though  excluded  from  the  air,  loses  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste.  (Trommsdorff, 
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Annal.  der  Pharm.,  July,  1834.)  If  ether  be  allowed  to  percolate  through  the 
powdered  seeds,  and  the  liquor  obtained  be  deprived  of  the  ether  by  evapora- 
tion, a  light  greenish-brown  flnid  remains,  consistinj^  almost  exclusively  of  the 
Yolatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  has  the  odour  of  cardamom,  and  keeps  better  than  the 
oil  obtained  by  distillation.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxi.  116.)  The  seeds  should 
be  powdered  only  when  wanted  for  immediate  use;  as  they  retain  their  aromauc 
properties  best  while  contained  in  the  capsules. 

Bledical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cardamom  is  a  warm  and  grateful  aromatic, 
less  heating  and  stimulating  than  some  others  belonging  to  the  class,  and  very 
useful  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrective  of  cordial,  tonic,  and  purgative  medicines. 
Throughont  the  East  Indies  it  is  largely  consumed  as  a  condiment.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  language.  In  this 
country  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  preparations. 

Of.  Prep.  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum;  Pulvis  Aroraaticus;  Tine- 
tura  Cardamomi,  C7.  ^*.;  Tinct.  Cardamom!  Comp.;  Tinct.  Gentianae  Comp.; 
Tinct.  Rhei ;  Vinum  Aloes.  W. 

CAROTA.  U,S,  Secondary. 
Carrot  Seed, 

The  fruit  of  Daucus  Carota.  U.  S. 

Carotte,  FY.;  Gemeine  Mohre,  Gelbe  Rube,  Germ.;  Carota,  Ttal  ;  Lanahoria,  Span. 

Daucus.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifera)  or  Apiace©. 

Qen.  Ch.  Corolla  somewhat  rayed.  Florets  of  the  disk  abortive.  Fruit  hispid 
with  hairs.  Willd. 

Daucus  Carota.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1389;  Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  130,  t.  60. 
The  mild  carrot  has  a  biennial  spindle-shaped  root,  and  an  annual,  round,  fur- 
rowed, hairy  stem,  which  divides  into  long,  erect,  flower-bearing  branches,  and 
rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  hairy,  and  stand  on  footstalks 
nerved  on  their  under  side.  The  lower  are  large  and  tripinnate,  the  upper, 
smaller  and  less  compound;  in  both,  the  leaflets  are  divided  into  narrow  pointed 
segments.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  many-rayed  compound 
umbels,  which  are  at  first  flat  on  the  top  and  spreading,  but,  when  the  seeds  are 
formed,  contract  so  as  to  present  a  concave  cup-like  surface.  A  sterile  flower,  of 
ft  deep- purple  colour,  is  often  observable  in  the  centre  of  the  umbel.  The  general 
involucrum  is  composed  of  several  leaves,  divided  into  long  narrow  segments; 
the  partial  is  more  simple.  The  petals  are  five,  unequal,  and  cordate.  The  fruit 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  hispid  portions,  connected  by  their  flat  surfaces. 

Daucus  Carota  is  exceedingly  common  in  this  country,  growing  along  fences, 
and  In  neglected  fields,  which,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  are  sometimes 
white  over  their  whole  surface  with  its  flowers.  It  grows  wild  also  in  Europe, 
from  which  it  is  .supposed  by  some  botanists  to  have  been  introduced  wiio  th« 
United  States.  The  well-known  garden  carrot  is  the  same  plant,  somewhat 
altered  by  cultivation.  The  officinal  portions  are  the  fruit  of  the  wild,  and  the 
root  of  the  cultivated  variety. 

1.  Carrot  Sked.  Strictly  speaking,  these  should  be  called  the  fruit.  They 
aw  yery  light,  of  a  brownish  colour,  of  an  oval  shaj>e,  flat  on  one  side,  and  con* 
Tex  on  the  other,  and  on  their  convex  surface  prcvsent  four  longitudinal  ridges, 
to  which  stiff,  whitish  hairs  or  bristles  are  attached.  They  have  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  and  bitterish  taste.  By  distillation  they  yield  a 
pale-yellow  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  virtues  chiefly  dcpeud.  Boiling  water 
extracts  their  active  properties. 

Medical  PropertieA  and  U»es.  Carrot  seeds  are  moderately  excitant  and 
diaretic,  and  are  employed  in  chronic  nephritic  afTectious,  and  iu  dropsy.    As 
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they  posseKP  the  cordial  properties  of  the  aromatics,  they  are  especially  adapted 
to  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  enfeebled.  They  are  said  to  afford  relief  in  the 
strangury  from  blisters.  From  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  of  the  bruised  seeds 
may  be  given  at  a  dose,  or  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  containing  the  virtues  of  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  seeds,  may  be  taken  during  the  day.  The  whole 
nmbel  is  often  used  instead  of  the  seeds  alone. 

2.  Carrot  Root.  The  root  of  the  wild  carrot  is  whitish,  hard,  coriaceous, 
branched,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  an  acrid,  disagreeable  taste;  that  of  the  culti- 
vated variety  is  reddish,  fleshy,  thick,  conical,  rarely  branched,  of  a  pleasant  odour, 
and  a  peculiar  sweet,  mucilaginous  taste.  The  constituents  of  the  root  are  crjs- 
tallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar,  a  little  starch,  extractive,  gluten,  albumen, 
volatile  oil,  vegetable  jelly  or  pectin,  malic  acid,  saline  matters,  lignin,  and  a 
peculiar  crystallizable,  ruby-red,  neuter  principle,  without  odour  or  taste,  called 
carotin.  The  substance  called  vegetable  jelly  was  by  some  considered  a  modifica- 
tion of  gum  or  mucilage,  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid.  Braconnot  found  it  to 
be  a  peculiar  principle,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  pectin  from  the  Greek  {jz-QXTf;), 
expressive  of  its  characteristic  property  of  gelatinizing.  It  exists  more  or  less 
in  all  vegetables,  and  is  abundant  in  certain  fruits  and  roots  from  which  jellies 
are  prepared.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  juice  of  fruits  by  alcohol,  which  pre- 
cipitates it  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  This  being  washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  dried, 
yields  a  serai-transparent  substance  bearing  some  resemblance  to  ichthyocolla. 
Immersed  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  it  swells  like  bassorin,  and  ultimately 
forms  a  homogeneous  jelly.  With  a  larger  proportion  it  exhibits  a  mucilaginous 
consistence.  It  is  less  acted  on  by  boiling  than  by  cold  water.  When  perfectly 
pure  it  is  tasteless,  and  has  no  effect  on  vegetable  blues.  A  striking  peculiarity 
is  that,  by  the  agency  of  a  fixed  alkali  or  alkaline  earthy  base,  it  is  instantly 
converted  into  pectic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  base  to  form  a  pectate.  This 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  which  unites  with  the  base,  and 
separates  the  pectic  acid.  Pectic  acid  thus  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  colour- 
less jelly,  slightly  acidulous,  with  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper, 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with 
the  latter  a  solution,  which,  though  it  does  not  become  solid  on  cooling,  is  co- 
agulated by  alcohol,  lime-water,  acids,  or  salts,  and  even  by  sugar  if  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  salts,  capable  of  gelatinizing; 
with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  insoluble  salts.  Braconnot  thinks  that  pectic 
acid  exists  in  many  plants  already  formed.  M.  Freray  found  that  pectin  results, 
in  fruits,  from  the  reaction  of  acids  upon  a  peculiar  insoluble  substance  they  con- 
tain when  immature,  called  by  him  pectoae;  and  that  pectin  is  changed  into 
pectic  acid  not  only  by  alkalies,  but  also  by  vegetable  albumen. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  wild  root  possesses  the  same  properties 
with  the  seeds,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  That  of  the  garden 
plant  has  acquired  much  reputation  as  an  external  application  to  phagedenic, 
sloughing,  and  cancerous  ulcers,  the  fetor  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  correct, 
while  it  sometimes  changes  the  character  of  the  diseased  action.  It  is  also  use- 
ful in  the  ulcers  which  follow  fevers.  The  root  is  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence by  scraping.  In  this  state  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  active  principles 
of  the  plant,  which  render  it  somewhat  stimulant.  Boiled  and  mashed,  as  usu- 
ally recommended,  the  root  is  perfectly  mild,  and  fit  only  to  form  emollient 
cataplasms.*  W. 

*  Carrot  Ointment.  The  following  formula  for  this  ointment  has  been  handed  to  us  by 
Professor  Procter,  who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  it.  Take  of  grated  carro; 
root  half  a  pound,  lard  a  pound,  wax  four  ounces.  Melt  the  lard  and  wax,  add  the  carrot 
root,  evaporate  with  a  moderate  heat  the  moisture  of  the  root,  and  strain.  It  may  be  used 
in  excoriated  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  requiring  a  gentle  stimulation. — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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CARTHAMUS.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Safflower. 

The  flowers  of  Carthamns  tinctorius.  U.S. 

Fleurs  de  carthame,  Safran  batard,  />..•  Farber  Saffor,  Germ.;  Cartamo,  Ital.y  Span. 

Carthamus.  Sex.Syst.  Syngenesia  ^qualis. — Nat.Ord.  Compositse  Cyna- 
reae.  De  Cand.    Cynaracese.  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Receptacle  paleaceous,  setose.  Calyx  ovate,  imbricated,  with  ovate 
scales,  leafy  at  the  end.   Seed-down  paleaceous,  hairy,  or  none.  Willd. 

Carthamus  tviciorius.  Willd.  Sjx  Plant,  iii.  1706.  The  dijera^  saffron  or 
safflower  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  smooth,  erect  stem,  somewhat  branched  at 
top,  and  a  foot  or  two  in  height.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  ovate,  acute, 
entire,  and  furnished  with  spiny  teeth.  The  flowers  are  compound,  in  large, 
terminal,  solitary  heads.  The  florets  are  of  an  orange-red  colour,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  the  bordei 
divided  into  five  equal,  lanceolate,  narrow  segments. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in 
those  countries,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  florets 
are  the  part  employed.  They  are  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Considerable  quantities  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  sold 
as  American  saflFron. 

Safflower  in  mass  is  of  a  red  colour,  diversified  by  the  yellowness  of  the  fila- 
ments contained  within  the  floret.  It  has  a  peculiar  slightly  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  scarcely  perceptible  bitterness.  Among  its  ingredients  are  two  colouring 
substances — one  red,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble 
in  alkaline  liquids,  and  called  carthamine,  or  carthamic  acid  by  Dobereiner, 
who  found  it  to  possess  acid  properties ;  the  other  yellow,  and  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  the  former  which  renders  safflower  useful  as  a  dye-stuff.  Carthamine,  mixed 
with  finely  powdered  talc,  forms  the  cosmetic  powder  called  rouge.  For  more 
detailed  information  in  relation  to  these  principles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  (3e  ser.,  iii.  203). 

These  flowers  are  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with  saffron,  which  they  re- 
semble in  colour,  but  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  tubular 
form,  and  the  yellowish  style  and  filaments  which  they  enclose. 

Medical  Properties.  In  large  doses  carthamus  is  said  to  be  laxative;  and, 
administered  in  the  state  of  warm  infusion,  it  proves  somewhat  diaphoretic.  It 
is  used  in  domestic  practice,  as  a  substitute  for  saffron,  in  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
other  exanthematous  diseases,  in  order  to  promote  the  eruption.  An  infusion, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  usually 
employed,  and  given  without  restriction  as  to  quantity.  W. 

CARUM.  U.S. 
Caraway. 

The  fruit  of  Carura  Cam!.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CARUI.  Carum  Cam!.  The  fruit,  dried.  Br. 

Canri, />.,  ItaL;  Oemeincr  Kiimmel.  Germ.;  Alcaraveii,  5/>an. 

Carum.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria Digynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Umbelliferae or  Apiacere 
Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  striated.   Involucre  one-leafed.  Petals  keeled, 
(Dbexed-emarginate.  Willd. 

Carum  Carui.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1470;  Woodv.  3fed.  Pot.  p.  102,  t.  41. 
This  plant  is  biennial  and  umbelliferous,  with  a  spindle-shaped,  fleshy,  whitish 
root,  and  an  erect  stem,  about  two  feet  in  height,  branching  above,  and  furnished 
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with  doubly  pinDate,  deeply  incised  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  linenrr  and 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  terminate  the  branches  of  the 
Btem  in  erect  umbels,  which  are  accompanied  with  an  involucre,  consisting  some- 
times of  three  or  four  leaflets,  sometimes  of  one  only,  and  are  destitute  of  par- 
tial involucre. 

The  caraway  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  wild  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, and  cultivated  in  many  places.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
The  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  not  perfected  till 
the  second  year,  ripen  in  August.  The  root,  when  improved  by  culture,  resembles 
the  parsnep,  and  is  used  as  food  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  seeds  are  the  part 
used  in  medicine.  They  are  collected  by  cutting  down  the  plant,  and  threshing 
it  on  a  cloth.  Our  markets  are  supplied  partly  from  Europe,  partly  from  our 
own  gardens.  The  American  seeds  are  usually  rather  smaller  than  the  German. 

Caravray  seeds  (half-fruits)  are  about  two  lines  in  length,  sliglitly  curved, 
with  five  longitudinal  ridges,  which  are  of  a  light-yellowish  colour,  while  the 
intervening  spaces  are  dark-brown.  They  have  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and 
a  sweetish,  warm,  spicy  taste.  These  properties  depend  on  an  essential  oil, 
which  they  aflford  largely  by  distillation.  The  residue  is  insipid.  They  yield 
their  virtues  readily  to  alcohol,  and  more  slowly  to  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Caraway  is  a  pleasant  stomachic  and  car- 
minative, occasionally  used  in  flatulent  colic,  and  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrective 
of  other  medicines.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  An 
infusion  may  be  prepared  by  adding  two  drachms  of  the  seeds  to  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  volatile  oil,  however,  is  most  employed.  (See  Oleum  Cari.) 
The  seeds  are  baked  in  cakes,  to  which  they  communicate  an  agreeable  flavour, 
while  they  stimulate  the  digestive  organs. 

Off. Prep.  Aqua  Carui,  J5r.;  Confectio  Piperis,  Br,;  Oleum  Cari,  U.S.; 
Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita;  Tinct.  Sennse,  Br,  W. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  U,S, 

Cloves, 

The  unexpanded  flowers  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CARYOPHYLLUM.  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  The  unexpanded 
flower-bud,  dried.  Br. 

Girofle,  Clous  de  Girofles,  Fr.;  Gewurznelken,  Germ.;  Garofani,  Ital.;  Clavos  de  es- 
picia,  Sjjan.;  Cravo  da  India,  Portuguese ;  Kruidnagel,  Dutch;  Kerunfel,  Arab. 

Caryophyllus.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Myrtaceae, 
Gen.  Ch.  Tube  of  the  calyx  cylindrical ;  limb,  four-parted.  Petals  four,  ad- 
hering by  their  ends  in  a  sort  of  calyptra.  Stamens  distinct,  arranged  in  four 
parcels  in  a  quadrangular  fleshy  hollow,  near  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Ovary 
two-celled;  with  about  twenty  ovules  in  each  cell.  Berry  one  or  two-celled,  one 
or  two-seeded.  Seeds  cylindrical,  or  half-ovate.  Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy,  con- 
vex externally,  sinuous  in  various  ways  internally.    Lindley.    De  Cand. 

CaryophyllxLs  aromaticus.  Linn.  Sp.  735 ;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iii.  263 ; 
Carson,  lllust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  43,  pi.  37. — Eugenia  caryophyllata.  Willd. 
Sp.  Plant,  ii.  965;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  638,  t.  193.  This  small  tree  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  those  inhabiting  the  islands  of  India.  It  has  a  pyramidal 
form,  is  always  green,  and  is  adorned  throughout  the  year  with  a  succession  of 
beautiful  rosy  flowers.  The  stem  is  of  hard  wood,  and  covered  with  a  smooth, 
grayish  bark.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  in  length  by  two  in  breadth, 
obovate-oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  entire,  sinuated,  with  many  parallel 
veins  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  supported  on  long  footstalks,  and  opposite. 
They  have  a  firm  consistence,  and  a  shining  green  colour,  and  when  bruised  ar« 
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highly  fragrant.    The  flowers  are  disposed  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles,  and 
exhale  a  strong,  penetrating,  and  grateful  odonr. 

The  natural  geographical  range  of  the  clove-tree  is  extremely  limited.  It  waK 
formerly  conflned  to  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  most  of  which  it  grew  abundantly 
before  their  conquest  by  the  Dutch.  By  the  monopolizing  policy  of  that  com- 
mercial people,  the  trees  were  extirpated  in  nearly  all  the  islands  except  Am- 
boyna  and  Ternate,  which  were  under  their  immediate  inspection.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  their  jealous  vigilance,  a  French  governor  of  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  named  Poivre,  succeeded,  in  the  year  17*70,  in  obtaining 
plants  from  the  Moluccas,  and  introducing  them  into  the  colonies  under  his  con- 
trol. Five  year^  after{v„rds.  .he  clove-tree  was  introduced  into  Cayenne  and 
the  We.st  Indies,  in  1803  into  Sumatra,  and  in  1818  into  Zanzibar.  It  is  now 
cultivated  largely  in  these  and  other  places ;  and  commerce  has  ceased  to  de- 
pend on  the  Moluccas  for  supplies  of  this  spice.* 

The  unexpanded  tlower-buds  are  the  part  of  the  plant  employed  under  the 
ordinary  name  of  cloves. f  They  are  first  gathered  when  the  tree  is  about  six 
years  old.  The  fruit  has  similar  aromatic  properties,  but  much  weaker.  The 
buds  are  picked  by  the  hand,  or  separated  from  the  tree  by  long  reeds,  and 
are  then  quickly  dried.  In  the  Moluccas  they  are  said  to  be  sometimes  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  smoke  and  artificial  heat, 
before  being  spread  out  in  the  sun.  In  Cayenne  and  the  West  Indies  they  are 
dried  simply  by  solar  heat. 

Cloves  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  were  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  and  were  distributed  by  the  Venetians.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  southern  passage  to  India,  the  trade  in  this  spice  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  ;  but  was  subsequently  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  long  monopolized.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
the  extended  culture  of  the  plant  has  thrown  open  the  commerce  in  cloves  to 
all  nations.  The  United  States  derive  much  of  their  supply  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana.  The  Molucca  cloves  are  said  to  be  thicker,  darker,  heavier, 
more  oily,  and  more  highly  aromatic  than  those  cultivated  elsewhere.  They 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Amhoyna  cloves.  The  Bencoolen  cloves,  from 
Sumatra,  are  deemed  equal  if  not  superior  by  the  English  druggists. 

Properties.  Cloves  resemble  a  nail  in  shape,  are  usually  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  have  a  round  head  with  four  spreading  points  beneath  it 
Their  colour  is  externally  deep-brown,  internally  reddish ;  their  odour  strong 
and  fragrant ;  their  taste  hot,  pungent,  aromatic,  and  very  permanent.  The 
best  cloves  are  large,  heavy,  brittle,  and  exude  a  small  quantity  of  oil  on  being 
pres-sed  or  scraped  with  the  nail.  When  light,  soft,  wrinkled,  pale,  and  of 
feeble  taste  and  smell,  they  are  inferior.  Tho.se  from  which  the  essential  oil  has 
been  distilled  are  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  genuine. 

Trommsdorll'  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  cloves  180  of  volatile  oil,  170  of 
a  peculiar  tannin,  130  of  gum,  60  of  resin,  2S0  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  180  of 
water.  M.  Lodibert  afterwards  discovered  a  fixed  oil,  aromatic  and  of  a  green 
colour,  and  a  white  resinous  substance  which  crystallizes  in  fasciculi,  composed 
of  very  fine  diverging  silky  needles,  without  taste  or  smell,  soluble  in  ether  and 
boiling  alcohol,  and  exhibiting  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  reaction.  This  sub- 
stance, called  by  M.  Bonastre  carnophyllin,  was  found  in  the  cloves  of  the 
Moluccas,  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Barbadoes,  but  not  in  those  of  Cayenne,  from 

*  Cl<)voj«  fr>T  ions  West  India  islands,  ns  Martinique,  fluada- 

loiip«'.  rtipl  Tri:  il  vcAFH  circulating  in  commnrce.   The  author  saw 

ft-I       ■         ■  '•  •  r       '         '    n  18rt2). 

Th.  , 
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which,  however,  it  has  since  been  procured.  Berzelius  considers  it  a  stearoptene, 
and  probably  identical  with  that  deposited  by  the  oil  of  cloves  when  long  kept. 
To  obtain  it,  the  ethereal  extract  of  cloves  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  white 
Bubstance  thrown  down  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  treated  repeatedly  with 
ammonia  to  deprive  it  of  impurities.  Thus  procured.  Dr.  Muspratt  found  it  to 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  represented  by  the 
formula  C,oH„0,  or  CjoH,gO,.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  x.  343.)  Dr.  Theod.  Martius  ob- 
tains it  cheaply  by  exposing  cloves,  previously  deprived  as  far  as  possible  Sf  oil 
by  distillation  with  water,  to  distillation  at  a  higher  temperature,  redistilling  the 
brown  liquid  obtained  until  the  distillate  nearly  ceases  to  have  the  taste  or  smell 
of  cloves,  and  then  purifying  the  residue  by  washing  with  water,  and  treating  it 
with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal  repeatedly,  until  the  caryophillin,  which 
is  deposited  by  the  alcohol  on  cooling,  is  perfectly  white.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xxxii.  65.)  It  is  an  oxide  of  the  neutral  oil  of  cloves.  M.  Dumas  has 
discovered  another  crystalline  principle,  which  forms  in  the  water  distilled  from 
cloves,  and  is  gradually  deposited.  Like  caryophyllin,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  differs  from  that  substance  in  becoming  red  when  touched  with  nitric 
acid.  M.  Bonastre  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  eugenin.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xx. 
565.)  It  is  said  to  be  isomeric  with  eugenic  acid,  or  the  acid  constituent  of  oil 
of  cloves.  (Gregory.)  Water  extracts  the  odour  of  cloves  with  comparatively 
little  of  their  taste.  All  their  sensible  properties  are  imparted  to  alcohol ;  and 
the  tincture  when  evaporated  leaves  an  excessively  fiery  extract,  which  becomes 
insipid  if  deprived  of  the  oil  by  distillation  with  water,  while  the  oil  which  comes 
over  is  mild.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  pungency  of  this  aromatic  de- 
pends on  a  union  of  the  essential  oil  with  the  resin.  For  an  account  of  the  oil, 
see  Oleum  Caryophylli.  The  infusion  and  oil  of  cloves  are  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  and  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron ;  facts  of  some  interest, 
as  morphia  yields  the  same  results  with  these  reagents. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cloves  are  among  the  most  stimulant  of  the 
aromatics ;  but,  like  others  of  this  class,  act  less  upon  the  system  at  large  than 
on  the  part  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied.  They  are  sometimes  ad- 
ministered in  substance  or  infusion  to  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting,  correct  flatu- 
lence, and  excite  languid  digestion ;  but  their  chief  use  is  to  assist  or  modify 
the  action  of  other  medicines.  They  enter  into  several  officinal  preparations. 
Their  dose  in  substance  is  from  5  to  10  grains. 

The  French  Codex  directs  a  tincture  of  cloves  to  be  prepared  by  digesting 
for  six  days,  and  afterwards  filtering,  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  powdered 
cloves  and  sixteen  of  alcohol  of  31°  Cartier.  Three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  alco- 
hol is  a  sufficiently  near  approximation. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Caryophylli ;  Oleum  Caryophylli ;  Pulvis  Aromaticus,  Br.; 
Spiritus  LavandulflB  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Rhei  Aromaticus,  U.  S.;  Vinum 
Opii,  U.  S.  W. 

CASCARILLA.  U.S., Br. 

Cascarilla, 

The  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Cascarille,  Fr.;  Cascarillrinde,  Germ.;  Cascariglia,  Ital;  Chacarila,  Span. 

Croton.   Sex.  Syst.  Mouoecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Or d.  Euphorbiacese. 

Oen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  cylindrical,  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-petaled.  Sta- 
mens ten  to  fifteen.  Female.  Calyx  many-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Styles  three, 
bifid.   Capsule  three-celled.  Seed  one.  Willd. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  relation  to  the  different  species  of  Croton 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  to  which  of  them  the  Cascarilla  of  the  shops 
is  to  be  ascribed.    At  present,  however,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  bark, 
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which  18  brought  exclnsively  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  is  the  product  of  Croton 
Elnteria;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  proper  C.  Cascarilla  may  at 
one  time  have  yielded  a  portion  of  its  bark  to  commerce,  at  present  little  or 
none  is  derived  from  that  species.  The  London  College  committed  the  error, 
which  it  afterwards  corrected,  of  recognising  C.  Cascarilla  of  Don  as  the 
source  of  it.  This  botanist  mistook  the  Copalchi  bark  of  Mexico,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  Croton  Pseudo-China  of  Schiede,  and  somewhat  resembles  cascarilla, 
for  the  genuine  bark,  and  hence  proposed  to  transfer  the  specific  name  of  Cas- 
carilla to  the  Mexican  plant.  No  fact  is  better  ascertained  than  that  the  proper 
cascarilla  bark  is  a  West  India  product,  and  is  never  brought  from  Mexico.* 

In  relation  to  the  botany  of  this  subject,  the  former  intricacy  has  been  in 
great  measure  if  not  entirely  removed  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  John  J.  Bennett, 
who,  having  received  specimens  of  the  different  species  of  Croton  growing  in 
the  Bahamas  from  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  by  whom  they  were  collected  during  a 
residence  in  those  islands,  was  enabled,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  former 
specimens  and  descriptions,  to  discriminate  accurately  the  species  previously 
confounded.  (Journ.  of  Linn.  Soc.,iv.  29.) 

Croton  Eluteria.  Bennett,  Journ.  Ldnn,  Sac.  iv.  29  ;  Daniell,  Pharm.  Journ. 
and  Trans.,  2d  ser.,  iv.  145,  figured  at  p.  150.  —  Clutia  Eluteria.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.,  3d  ed.,  iv.  633,  t.  223.  As  described  by  Dr.  Daniell,  this,  though  commonly  a 
shrub  of  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  tree, 
with  a  stem  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  f  The  stem  is  straight,  and 
marked  at  intervals  with  white  or  grayish  stains.  The  leaves  are  petiolate, 
from  two  or  three  inches  in  length  to  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  often  some- 
what cordate  at  the  base,  obtusely  acuminate,  pale  or  grayish-green  above,  and 

♦  Copalchi  bark  has  been  mistaken  not  only  for  cascarilla,  but  also  for  a  variety  of  cin- 
chona. Portions  of  it,  having  been  taken  to  Europe,  attracted  the  attention  both  of  phar- 
macologists and  physicians.  Two  kinds  were  noticed;  one,  in  small  slender  quills,  of  an 
•eh  colour,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  variety  of  pale  cinchona,  but  having  the  flavour 
of  cascarilla,  and  burning  with  a  similar  odour;  the  other,  in  larger  quills,  with  a  thick 
cork-like  epidermis,  very  bitter,  and  yielding  an  aromatic  odour  when  i)urnt.  The  former 
ii)  the  product  of  Croton  Pseudo-China;  the  latter  is  of  unknown  origin,  but  conjecturally 
referred  to  C.  suheroaum.  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  states  that  the  quilled  copalchi  bark  contains 
a  bitter  alkaloid,  soluble  in  ether,  and  precipitable  as  a  white  hydrate  from  its  acid  solu- 
tion. ( Pharrn.  Journ.,  xiv.  319.)  Copalchi  bark  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  employed  in  Mexico  ia 
intemiittents,  and  capable  of  useful  application  in  all  cases  requiring  a  mild  aromatic 
bitter.  Dr.  iStark  has  employed  it  advantageously  in  feeble  states  of  digestion  with  irritable 
bowels,  and  found  it,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  exhibit  antiperiodic  properties.  It  may  be 
given  in  infusion,  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  in  tho  dose  of 
one  or  two  fluidounces  three  times  a  day.  {Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  April,  1849,  p.  410.)— 
NoU  to  thf  ninth  and  eleventh  edition*. 

After  the  publication  of  the  tenth  edition  of  this  work,  we  received  from  Dr.  Pleasants, 
U.S.  Consul  at  Minatitlan,  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  a  box  of  bark  which  it  wa« 
t!        '  *  '  '•  to  be  Peruvian  bark,  and  had  some  reputation  as  an  antiperiodic. 

]  ,  or  partially  rolled  pieces,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  with  a  white  or 

rnl  a  dark-])rown  colour  of  the  pr^r^o-  >'"rk,  the  outer  surface  of  which 
t  striated  on  the  removal  of  the  .     It  has  a  bitter,  aromatio 

t  luirnt  the  musk-like  odour  of  CH-  imilarly  treated,  and,  though 

luuc.  I  I  '  limens  we  have  seen  of  copalghi  bark,  is  probably  derived  either 

from  :   .\<m  another  species  of  Croton. — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 

f  The  j'liiit  rotorred  to  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  as  having  been  seen  by  Dr. 
Wright  in  Jamaica,  and  called  by  him  C.  Eluteria,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hcnnett,  a  distinct 
•p«cie8,  C.  SLoanei,  wh--'  -  -  ■  ^  -  f  mnded  by  Linnaaus  with  the  genuine  cascarilla  plant, 
ander  the  name  of  '  The  genuine  plant  was  first  drscribed  by  him  in  hit 

lIoifuM  Ctifortianua  [\,.  I-  .  .  :.  :ii  a  specimen  in  Clift"ort'8  herbarium  in  the  British 
Museum,  ami  afterwards  apparently  confused  with  a  Jamaica  specimen  sent  to  him  by 
FattAck  Brown,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  description  of  his  Clutia  Eluteria  was  drawn 
op.  >»hich  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  original  plant.  It  is  the  C.  Sloanei  also  that  waa 
described  by  Swarti  in  his  Flora  Indite  OccidentaliM  (p.  118.3),  under  tho  name  of  Croton 
Eluteria,  and  probably  the  same  that  was  figured  by  Dr.  Carson  in  f  Med.  BoL 

U.  34,  pi.  78.  (Se«  Pharm.  Journ.,  Aug.  1869,  pp.  132-«.)— JV'or«  to  the  «. 
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densely  covered  beneath  with  shining  silvery  scales,  appearing  white  at  a  dis- 
tance. They  are  smaller  and  narrower  in  the  plants  of  arborescent  growth. 
The  flowers,  which  have  a  delicious  odour,  are  monoecious,  small,  white,  petio- 
late,  and  closely  set,  in  simple  terminal  or  axillary  spikes.  The  shrub  is  a 
native  of  the  Bahamas,  scarce  at  present  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  but 
still  abundant  in  Andros,  Long,  and  Eleutheria  islands,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  derived  its  botanical  title.  Daniell  calls  the  plant  sweet-wood.  The  name  of 
sea-tilde  balsam  belongs  to  another  species,  G.  BaUamiferum  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  W.  India  islands,  and  owes  its  name  to  the  circum- 
stance that  a  balsamic  juice  exudes  from  its  young  branches  when  wounded. 

Croton  Cascarilla.  Bennett,  Journ.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  iv.  30. — Clutia  Casca- 
rilla.  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  ed.  1,  p.  1042. — Micinoides  elxagnifolio.  Catesby,  Hist. 
Garolin.  ii.  t.  46.  As  described  by  Daniell,  this  is  a  shrub  of  from  four  to  six 
feet,  much  branched,  with  a  pale  grayish-green  stem,  without  the  white  stains  of 
the  former  species.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  long,  narrow,  lanceolate,  tapering 
towards  each  end,  pointed,  with  flat  or  somewhat  undular  margins,  above  smooth 
and  green,  beneath  pale  and  very  hairy.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  in  simple 
terminal  spikes,  with  small  white  petals  tinged  with  yellow.  They  are  very  fra- 
grant. The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Bahamas,  and  is  said  also  to  grow  in  Hayti. 
In  the  Bahamas  it  is  much  scarcer  than  formerly,  and  is  said  by  Dr.  Daniell  to 
yield  at  present  none  of  the  Cascarilla  of  commerce,  of  which  much  was  formerly 
derived  from  it.  This  species  seems  to  have  been  confounded  by  some  with  Grofon 
Hneare  of  Jacquin,  which  grows  in  the  Bahamas  and  most  of  the  W.  India  islands, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  oiwild  rosemary,  owing  probably  in  part  to  its  fra- 
grant smell,  but  still  more  to  its  narrow  linear  leaves,  with  reflected  margins. 

Cascarilla  is  brought  to  this  market  from  the  West  Indies,  and  chiefly,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  from  the  Bahamas.  It  comes  in  bags  or  casks.  We  have  ob- 
served it  in  the  shops  in  two  forms,  so  distinct  as  to  merit  the  title  of  varieties. 
In  one,  the  bark  is  in  rolled  pieces  of  every  size,  from  three  or  four  inches  in 
length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  smallest  fragments,  covered  externally 
with  a  dull-whitish  or  grayish-white  epidermis,  which  in  many  portions  is  par- 
tially, sometimes  wholly  removed,  leaving  a  dark-brown  surface,  while  the  inner 
surface  has  a  chocolate  colour,  and  the  fracture  is  reddish-brown.  The  small 
pieces  are  sometimes  curled,  but  have  a  distinct  abrupt  edge  as  if  broken  from 
the  branches.  The  second  variety  consists  entirely  of  very  small  pieces,  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  very  thin,  without  the  white  epidermis,  not  regu- 
larly quilled,  but  curved  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  often  having 
a  small  portion  of  woody  fibre  attached  to  their  inner  surface,  and  presenting 
an  appearance  precisely  as  if  shaved  by  a  knife  from  the  stem  or  branches. 
Whether  these  two  varieties  are  derived  from  distinct  species,  or  differ  only  from 
the  mode  of  collection,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.* 

Properties.  Cascarilla  has  an  aromatic  odour,  rendered  much  more  distinct 
by  friction,  and  a  warm,  spicy,  bitter  taste.  It  is  brittle,  breaking  with  a  short 
fracture.  When  burnt  it  emits  a  pleasant  odour,  closely  resembling  that  of  musk, 
but  weaker  and  more  agreeable.  This  property  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  barks.  It  was  analyzed  by  Trommsdorff,  and  more  recently  by  M.  Duval, 
of  Liseux,  in  France.  The  constituents  found  by  the  latter  were  albumen,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tannin,  a  bitter  crystallizable  principle  called  cascarillin,  a  red 
colouring  matter,  fatty  matter  of  a  nauseous  odour,  wax,  gum,  volatile  oil,  resin, 
starch,  pectic  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  a  salt  of  lime,  and  ligniu.    The  oil, 

*  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  latter  variety,  which  we  have  not  seen  for  many  years, 
was  the  product  of  C.  Cascarilla.  The  fact  that  it  has  ceased  to  appear  in  our  markets  cor- 
responds with  the  fact,  stated  by  Dr.  Daniell,  that  the  bark  of  this  species  is  not  now  col- 
lected ;  and  the  want  of  a  white  epidermis,  by  which  the  bark  of  C.  Cascarilla  is  also 
characterized,  tends  to  confirm  this  view  of  its  origin. — Kote  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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according  to  Trommsdorflf,  constitutes  1*6  per  cent.,  is  of  a  greenish-yellov 
colour,  a  penetratiug  odour  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  bark,  and  of  the  sp.  gi*. 
0-938.  To  obtain  cascarillin,  M.  Duval  treated  the  powdered  bark  with  water, 
added  acetate  of  lead  to  the  solution,  separated  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydro 
gen,  filtered,  evaporated  with  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  filtered  again, 
evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and,  having  allowed 
the  serai-liquid  substance  thus  obtained  to  harden  by  cooling,  purified  it  by  twice 
successively  treating  it,  first  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  to  separate  the  colouring 
and  fatty  matters,  and  afterwards  with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal.  The 
last  alcoholic  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Thus  obtained, 
cascarillin  is  white,  crystalline,  inodorous,  bitter,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  neuter,  and  destitute  of  nitrogen.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.^ 
3e  scr.,  viii.06.)  Either  alcohol  or  water  will  partially  extract  the  active  matters 
of  cascarilla  ;  but  diluted  alcohol  is  the  proper  menstruum. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  bark  is  aromatic  and  tonic.  It  was  known 
in  Germany  so  early  as  the  year  1690,  and  was  much  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark  by  those  who  were  prejudiced  against  that  febrifuge  in  the  treat- 
ment of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  It  has,  however,  lost  much  of  its 
reputation,  and  is  now  employed  only  where  a  pleasant  and  gently  stimulant 
tonic  is  desirable;  as  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  flatulent 
colic,  and  other  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  It  is  said  to  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  milk  in  the  lower  animals,  and  has  been  proposed  with  a  view 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  sometimes  advantageously  com- 
bined with  the  more  powerful  bitters.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion. 
The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  which  may  be  re- 
peated several  times  a  day.  Prof.  Procter  has  publislied  a  formula  for  a  fluid 
extract,  which  contains  the  virtues  of  a  troyounce  of  the  bark  in  a  fluidouuce. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. j  March,  18G3,  p.  113.)  In  consequence  of  its  pleasant 
odour  when  burnt,  some  smokers  mix  it  in  small  quantity  with  their  tobacco; 
but  it  is  said,  when  thus  employed,  to  occasion  vertigo  and  intoxication. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Cascarillae;  Tinctura  Cascarillse,  iir.  W. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  U,S, 
Purghig  Cassia, 

The  fruit  of  Cassia  Fistula.  U.  S. 

Off.  Hyn.  CASSIA.  Cassia  Fistula.  The  pulp  of  the  pods.  Br. 

Cns?e,  />.;   RohrcnkasHie,  Germ.;  Cassia,  Ital.;  Cana  Fistula,  Span. 

Cassia.  Sex.Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  FabaceiBorLegami- 
nosse. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five.  Anthers,  three  upper  sterile,  throe 
lower  beaked.   Lomentum.  Willd. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  purging  cassia  is  ranked  by  some  botanists  as  a 
distinct  genus,  separated  from  the  Cassia,  and  denominated  Cathartocarpus. 
(See  Lindley's  Fhr.  Med.,  262.) 

rV/y  /a  Fifttula.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  518;  Woodv.  M'd.  Pot.  p.  445,  t.  160; 
I'iUHoii,  lUuM.  of  Med.  Pot.  i.  24,  ])1.  26.  —  Gathartocarpuf<  Fiatula.  Persoon, 
.Sy/Jo/M.  i.  459.  This  is  a  large  tree,  rising  to  tlie  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a  trunk  of  hard,  heavy  wood,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  numerous 
spreading  branches,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  ash-coloured  bark.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  composed  of  five  or  six  pairs  of  op|>osite  leaflet^s,  which  are  ovate, 
pointed,  undulated,  smooth,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  from  tlirce  to  five  inches  loug, 
and  supported  upon  short  petioles.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  and  arranged  in  long,  pendent,  axillary  racemes.    The  fruit  consists  of 
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long,  cylindrical,  woody,  dark-brown,  pendulous  pods,  which,  when  agitated  by 
the  wind,  strike  against  each  other,  and  produce  a  sound  that  may  be  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance. 

This  species  of  Cassia  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  India,  whence  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
at  present  very  extensively  dift'used  through  the  tropical  regions  of  the  old  and 
new  continents,  being  found  in  Insular  and  Continental  India,  Cochin  China, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  fruit  is 
the  officinal  portion  of  the  plant.  It  is  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
chiefly  the  latter,  and  from  South  America. 

Properties.  Cassia  pods  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  straight  or  but  slightly 
curved,  cylindrical,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  woody  shell,  externally 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  marked  with  three  longitudinal  shining  bands,  ex- 
tending from  one  end  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are  in  close  proximity,  appear- 
ing to  constitute  a  single  band,  and  the  third  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pod. 
These  bands  mark  the  place  of  junction  of  the  valves  of  the  legume,  and  are 
represented  as  sometimes  excavated  in  the  form  of  furrows.  There  are  also  cir- 
cular depressions  at  unequal  distances.  Internally  the  pod  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous cells  by  thin  transverse  plates,  which  are  covered  with  a  soft,  black  pulp. 
Each  cell  contains  a  single,  oval,  shining  seed.  The  pods  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  are  smaller,  smoother,  have  a  blacker  pulp,  and  are  more  esteemed  than 
those  from  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  seen  a  quantity  of  pods  in  this  market  sold  as  cassia  pods,  which 
were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  flattened  on  the  sides,  exceedingly  rough  on 
the  outer  surface,  and  marked  by  three  longitudinal  very  elevated  ridges,  cor- 
responding to  the  bands  or  furrows  of  the  common  cassia.  The  pulp  was  rather 
nauseous,  but  in  other  respects  seemed  to  have  the  properties  of  the  officinal 
purging  cassia.  They  corresponded  exactly  with  a  specimen  of  the  fruit  of 
Cassia  Brasiliana  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  were  probably  derived 
from  that  plant. 

The  heaviest  pods,  and  those  which  do  not  make  a  rattling  noise  when  shaken, 
are  to  be  preferred;  as  they  contain  a  larger  portion  of  the  pulp,  which  is  the 
part  employed.  This  should  be  black  and  shining,  and  have  a  sweet  taste.  It  is 
apt  to  become  sour  if  long  exposed  to  the  air,  or  mouldy  if  kept  in  a  damp 
place.  The  pulp  is  extracted  from  the  pods  by  first  bruising  them,  then  boiling 
them  in  water,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  decoction ;  or,  when  the  pods 
are  fresh,  by  opening  them  at  the  sutures,  and  removing  the  pulp  by  a  spatula. 

Cassia  pulp  has  a  slight  rather  sickly  odour,  and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste. 
From  the  analysis  of  M.  Henry  it  appears  to  contain  sugar,  gum,  a  substance 
analogous  to  tannin,  a  colouring  matter  soluble  in  ether,  traces  of  a  principle 
resembling  gluten,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cassia  pulp  is  laxative,  and  may  be  advanta- 
geously given  in  small  doses  in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness.  In  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  purge,  it  occasions  nausea,  flatulence,  and  griping.  In  this  country  it 
is  rarely  prescribed,  except  as  an  ingredient  in  the  confection  of  senna,  which  is 
a  pleasant  and  useful  laxative  preparation.  The  dose  of  the  pulp  as  a  laxatire 
is  one  or  two  drachms,  as  a  purge  one  or  two  ounces. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennas.  W. 

CASSIA  MARILANDICA.  U,S. 

American  Senna, 

The  leaves  of  Cassia  Marilandica.  U.  S. 

Cassia.  See  CASSIA  FISTULA. 

Cassia  Marilandica.    Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  524  j  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  BJ   li. 
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116;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  13T.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  of  vigor- 
ous growth,  sending  ap  annually  numerous  round,  erect,  nearly  smooth  stems, 
which  are  usually  simple,  and  rise  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  leavei 
are  alternate,  and  composed  of  from  eight  to  ten  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate, 
smooth,  mucronate  leaflets,  green  on  their  upper  surface,  pale  beneath,  and  con- 
nected by  short  petioles  with  the  common  footstalk,  which  is  compressed,  chan- 
neled above,  and  furnished  near  its  base  with  an  ovate,  stipitate  gland.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  golden-yellow  colour,  grow  in  short  a.xillary 
racemes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  five  oval,  ob- 
tuse, unequal  yellow  leaves;  the  corolla  of  the  same  number  of  spatulate  concave 
petals,  of  which  three  are  ascending,  and  two  descending  and  larger  than  the 
others.  The  stamens  are  ten,  with  yellow  filaments  and  brown  anthers,  which 
open  by  a  terminal  pore.  The  three  upper  stamens  bear  short  abortive  anthers; 
the  three  lowermost  are  long,  curved,  and  tapering  into  a  beak.  The  germ,  which 
descends  with  the  latter,  bears  an  erect  style  terminating  in  a  hairy  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  pendulous  legume,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  linear,  curved,  swell- 
ing at  the  seeds,  somewhat  hairy,  and  of  a  blackish  colour. 

The  American  senna,  or  ivild  senna  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  very  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  south  of  New  York,  and  grows  as  far 
northward  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Massachusetts.  It  prefers  a  low,  moist, 
rich  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and,  though  frequently  found  in  dryer  and  more 
elevated  places,  is  most  abundant  and  luxuriant  in  the  flat  ground  on  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  ponds.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medical  use.  In 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  in  full  bloom,  it  has  a  rich  and  beautiful 
appearance.  The  leaves  should  be  collected  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, and  carefully  dried. 

They  are  sometimes  brought  into  the  market,  compressed  into  oblong  cakes, 
like  those  prepared  by  the  Shakers  from  most  herbaceous  medicinal  plants.^ The 
leaflets  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  from  one-quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  thin,  pliable,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  They  have  a  feeble 
odonr,  and  a  nauseous  taste,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  senna.  Water  and 
alcohol  extract  their  virtues.  They  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  found  to  contain  a  principle  analogous  to  cathartin,  albumen,  muci- 
lage, starch,  chlorophyll,  yellow  colouring  matter,  volatile  oil,  fatty  matter,  resin, 
and  lignin,  besides  salts  of  potassa  and  lime.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Phai-m.,  i.  22.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  American  senna  is  an  efficient  and  safe  cathar- 
tic, closely  resembling  the  imported  senna  in  its  action,  and  capable  of  being  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  all  cases  in  which  the  latter  is  employed.  It  is,  however,  less 
active ;  and,  to  produce  an  equal  efl'ect,  must  be  administered  in  a  dose  at  least 
one-third  larger.  It  is  habitually  used  by  many  practitioners  in  the  country. 
Like  senna  it  is  most  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  and  should  be 
similarly  combined  in  order  to  obviate  its  tendency  to  produce  griping.     W. 

CASTOREUM.  U.S,,Br. 
Castor, 

A  peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained  from  Castor  fiber.  U.  S.  The  preputial 
follicles  and  their  secretion,  dried,  separated  from  the  somewhat  shorter  and 
■mailer  oil-sacs  which  are  fr'f'n.w.iiv  attached  to  them.  Br. 

Castorcutn.  Fr.;  IVihcrgoil.  ''  .ro,  I(al.:  ('ust«»roo.  Span. 

In  the  beaver,  Castor  Jihi  :....urallKtfl,  between  the  anus  and  external  gcn- 
italt  of  both  sexes,  are  two  pairs  of  membranous  follicles,  of  which  the  lower  and 
larger  are  pear-shaped,  and  contain  an  oily,  viscid,  highly  odorous  substance, 
■eereted  by  glands  which  lie  externally  to  the  sac.   This  substance  is  called  cat- 
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tor.  After  thft  death  of  the  animal,  the  follicles  containing  it  are  removed,  and 
dried  either  bv  smoke  or  in  the  sun ;  and  in  this  state  are  broufrht  into  the  market. 

This  drug  is  derived  either  from  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of 
America,  or  from  Russia;  and  is  distinguished,  according  to  its  source,  into  the 
Canadian  or  American,  and  Russian  castor.  It  is  supposed  by  some  tliat  the 
American  and  Russian  beavers  are  distinct  species,  the  former  being  a  building, 
the  latter  a  burrowing  animal;  and  additional  ground  for  the  supposition  is 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  products  of  the  two  diflfer  considerably.  Of  the 
Russian  but  a  very  small  portion  reaches  this  country.  That  which  is  brought 
to  Philadelphia  is  derived  chiefly  from  Missouri ;  but  large  quantities  are  col- 
lected in  the  north-western  regions  of  British  America. 

Castor  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  solid  unctuous  masses,  contained  in  sacs 
about  two  inches  in  length,  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  much  flattened 
and  wrinkled,  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour  externally,  and  united  in  pairs  by 
the  excretory  ducts  which  connect  them  in  the  living  animal.  In  each  pair,  one 
sac  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  They  are  divided  internally  into  numer- 
ous cells  containing  the  castor,  which,  when  the  sacs  are  cut  or  torn  open,  is  ex- 
hibited of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  intermingled  more  or  less  with  the 
whitish  membrane  forming  the  cells.  Those  brought  from  Russia  are  larger, 
fuller,  heavier,  and  less  tenacious  than  the  American ;  and  their  contents,  which 
are  of  a  rusty  or  liver  colour,  have  a  stronger  taste  and  smell,  and  are  considered 
more  valuable  as  a  medicine.  A  variety  of  Russian  castor,  described  by  Pereira 
under  the  name  of  chalky  Russian  castor,  is  in  smaller  and  rounder  sacs  than 
the  American,  has  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odour  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other  varieties,  breaks  like  starch  under  the  teeth,  and  is  characterized  by  effer- 
vescing with  dilute  muriatic  acid.  In  a  specimen  examined  by  Miiller,  40*646 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  found.  In  the  castor  from  Missouri,  the  con- 
tents of  the  sac  are  sometimes  almost  white,  and  evidently  inferior.  According 
to  Jannarch,  castor  varies  with  the  time  of  year  at  which  it  is  collected,  being 
lighter  coloured,  more  fluid,  and  less  copious  in  the  follicles  from  February  to 
July  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.  (Pharm.  Gent.  Blalt,  Mai,  1847,  p.  318.) 
It  is  said  by  M.  Kohli  that  the  Canadian  castor,  treated  with  distilled  water  and 
ammonia,  affords  an  orange  precipitate,  while  the  matter  thrown  down  from  the 
Russian  under  similar  treatment  is  white. 

Properties.  Good  castor  has  a  strong,  fetid,  peculiar  odour;  a  bitter,  acrid, 
and  nauseous  taste ;  and  a  colour  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  It  is  of  a  softer 
or  harder  consistence,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  thoroughly  dried.  When 
perfectly  desiccated,  though  still  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  it  is  hard,  brit- 
tle, and  of  a  resinous  fracture.  Its  chemical  constituents,  according  to  Brandes, 
are  volatile  oil ;  a  resinous  matter;  albumen  ;  a  substance  resembling  osmazome ; 
mucus;  urate,  carbonate,  benzoate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime;  acetate  and 
muriate  of  soda;  muriate,  sulphate,  and  benzoate  of  potassa;  carbonate  of  am- 
monia; membranous  matter;  and  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  discovered  by 
M.  Bizio,  an  Italian  chemist,  and  called  by  him  castorin.  This  principle  crys- 
tallizes in  long,  diaphanous,  fasciculated  prisms,  has  the  smell  of  castor,  and  a 
copperish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  cold  alcohol ;  but  is  dissolved 
by  100  parts  of  the  latter  liquid  at  the  boiling  temperature,  and  by  the  essential 
oils.  It  possesses  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  properties.  It  may  be  obtained  .)y 
treating  castor,  minutely  divided,  with  six  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcoho?, 
filtering  the  liquor  while  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  castorin  is  slowly  de- 
posited, and  may  be  purified  by  means  of  cold  alcohol.  M.  Valenciennes,  who 
could  not  obtain  the  crystals  white  and  pure  by  simple  treatment  with  alcohol, 
succeeded  by  first  boiling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  castor  and  hydratsd  lime 
with  water,  and  acting  upon  the  residue,  separated  and  dried,  with  boiling  alco- 
hol of  the  sp.  gr.  0'823.   The  product  exceeded  1  per  cent.  {Pharm.  Jovrn.^  Dec. 
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1861,  p.  329.)  It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  active  principle  of  castor;  but  itj» 
claims  are  doubtful.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  with 
the  same  portion  of  water.  It  is  pale-yellow,  and  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  castor. 

F.  Wohler  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  salicin  in  castor;  also  that  it  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid,  one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal-tar,  to  which  he  ascribes  its  odour.  This  acid  is  poisonous,  and  has  a  special 
action  on  the  nervous  system.  (See  Chem.  Gaz  ,  Jan.  1,  1849.) 

Dr.  Pereira  found  that  a  portion  of  water  distilled  from  American  castor  gradu- 
ally lost  its  own  peculiar  odour,  and  acquired  that  of  the  flowers  of  Spiraea  iilma- 
ria,  and  afterwards  presented  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  oil  of  castor.  Upon 
testing  it.  he  ascertained  the  existence  in  it  of  hydruret  of  salicyl  {oil  of  Spi' 
rsea  ulmaria),  and  concluded  that  the  oil  of  castor  had  been  converted  into  that 
principle.  He  farther  inferred  that  the  oil  is  probably  a  volatile  product  of  the 
salicin  of  the  castor,  and  ascribes  the  carbolic  acid  to  the  same  source.  {Pharm. 
Joiirn.,  xi.  200.)  The  salicin  of  the  castor  probably  proceeds  from  the  willow 
and  poplar  on  which  the  beaver  feeds. 

Alcohol  and  ether  extract  the  virtues  of  castor.  An  infusion  made  with  boil- 
ing water  has  its  sensible  properties  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  the  odorous  principle 
of  the  drug  is  dissipated  by  decoction. 

The  virtues  of  castor  are  impaired  by  age;  and  the  change  is  more  rapid  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  temperature.  Moisture  promotes  its  speedy  de- 
composition. It  should  not,  therefore,  be  kept  in  damp  cellars.  In  a  dry  cool 
place  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  material  deterioration.  When  quito 
black,  with  little  taste  or  smell,  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  pastor  follicles  are  some- 
times partly  deprived  of  the  castor,  and  its  place  supplied  with  sawdust.  A  fac- 
titious preparation  has  been  sold,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  various  drugs,  scented 
with  genuine  castor,  intermingled  with  membrane,  and  stufl'ed  into  the  scrotum 
of  a  goat.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  comparatively  feeble  odour,  the 
absence  of  other  characteristic  sensible  properties,  and  the  want  of  the  smaller 
follicles  containing  fatty  matter,  which  are  often  attached  to  the  real  bags  of  castor. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Castor  is  moderately  stimulant  and  antispas- 
modic. The  experiments  of  Thouvenel  prove  that,  in  large  doses,  it  quickens  the 
poise,  increases  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  produces  other  symptoms  of  general 
excitement;  but  its  force  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  nervous  system,  and  in  small 
doses  it  scarcely  disturbs  the  circulation.  It  has  also  enjoj'ed  a  high  reputation 
as  an  emmenagogue.  It  was  employed  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides 
speak  of  it  as  useful  in  hysteria  and  amenorrhoea.  In  Europe,  especially  on  the 
continent,  it  is  still  frequently  prescril)ed  in  low  forms  of  fever  attended  with 
nervous  symptoms,  in  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  in  many 
anomalous  nervous  afl'ections,  and  in  diseases  dependent  on  or  connected  with 
suppression  or  retention  of  the  menses.  It  is  less  used  in  this  country.  The  dose 
>D  substance  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  bolos  or  emal- 
•ion.    The  tincture  is  sometimes  employed. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctora  Castorei.  W. 

CATARIA.  U.S. 
Catnep, 
T  he  leaves)  of  Nepeta  CataHs.  U.  ^^ 

r  ,•  ilio,  /v.;  Katfenmiinto,  Germ.;  Catiara.  F(al.;  Onterft,  Span. 

N  I  i  KTA.  Sex.  Sy.st.  Didyuamia  Qymuospermia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Lamiaceie  or  La- 
biata;. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  dry,  striate,  five-toothed.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  undi- 
dded.  the  under  lip  three- parted,  the  middle  division  crenate.  Stamens  approxi- 
mate 
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Nep*U  Cataria.  Catnep  or  catmint  is  a  perennial  herbaceons  plant,  with  a 
.^nadrangiilar,  branching,  somewhat  hoarj  stem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
and  furnished  with  opposite,  petiolate,  cordate,  dentate,  pubescent  leaves,  which 
are  green  above  and  whitish  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  whitish  or 
slightly  purple,  are  arranged  in  whorled  spikes,  and  appear  in  July  and  August. 
The  plant  is  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe. 

The  whole  herb  is  used ;  but  the  leaves  only  are  recognised  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  rather  disagreeable  odour,  and 
a  pungent,  aromatic,  bitterish,  camphorous  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  Xa 
water.  The  active  constituents  are  volatile  oil,  and  tannin  of  the  kind  which 
produces  a  greenish  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron. 

In  its  operation  upon  the  system,  catnep  is  tonic  and  excitant,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  mints.  It  has  had  the  reputation  also  of  being  anti- 
spasmodic and  emmenagogue.  Cats  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  to  act  as  an  aphrodisiac  in  these  animals.  It  is  employed  as  a 
domestic  remedy,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  in  amenorrhoja,  chlorosis,  hysteria, 
the  flatulent  colic  of  infants,  &c.;  but  is  little  known  in  regular  practice.  Some 
of  the  older  writers  speak  favourably  of  its  powers.  The  leaves  are  said  to  relieve 
toothache  if  chewed,  or  held  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  diseased  tooth. 
Two  dracnms  of  the  dried  leaves  or  herb  may  be  given  as  a  dose  in  infusion. 

W. 

CATECHU.  U.S. 
Cai£cliu, 

An  extract  prepared  principally  from  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  CATECHU  NIGRUM.  Black  Catechu.  Acacia  Catechu.  Ex- 
tract of  the  heart-wood.  CATECHU  PALLIDUM.  Pale  Catechu.  Uncaria 
Gambir  (Nauclea  Gambir).    An  extract  of  the  leaves  and  young  shoots.  Br. 

Cachou,  Fr.;  Catechu,  Germ.;  Catecu,  Catciu,  Catto,  Ital.;  Catecu,  Span.;  Cutt,  Hin- 
doostanee. 

Acacia.  See  ACACIA. 

Acacia  Catechu.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1 019 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  433, 1. 157 ; 
Carson,  llluat.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  32,  pi.  24.  According  to  Mr.  Kerr,  whose  descrip- 
tion has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  Acacia  Catechu  is  a  small 
tree,  seldom  more  than  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter, 
dividing  towards  the  top  into  many  close  branches,  and  covered  with  a  thick, 
rough,  brown  bark.  The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  upon  the  younger 
branches,  are  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pairs  of  pinnae  nearly  two  inches 
long,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  about  forty  pairs  of  linear  leaflets,  beset 
with  short  hairs.  At  the  base  of  each  pair  of  pinnaB  is  a  small  gland  upon  the 
common  footstalk.  Two  short  recurved  spines  are  attached  to  the  stem  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf.  The  flowers  are  in  close  spikes,  which  arise  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  a  lanceolate,  com- 
pressed, smooth,  brown  pod,  with  an  undulated  thin  margin,  and  contains  six  or 
eight  roundish  flattened  seeds,  which  when  chewed  emit  a  nauseous  odour. 

This  species  of  Acacia  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  abundantly  in 
various  provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the  Burmese  Empire.  Pereira  says  that  it 
is  now  common  in  Jamaica.  Like  most  others  of  the  same  genus,  it  abounds  in 
astringent  matter,  which  may  be  extracted  by  decoction.  Catechu  is  an  extract 
from  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

This  drug  had  been  long  known  before  its  source  was  discovered.  It  was  at 
first  called  terra  Japonica,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was  an  rarthy 
substance  derived  from  Japan.  When  ascertained  by  analysis  to  be  of  vegetablo 
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origin,  it^was  generally  considered  by  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  to  be  an 
extract  of  the  betel  nut,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm,  denominate!^ 
Areca  Catechu.  Its  true  origin  was  made  known  by  Mr.  Kerr,  assistant  surgeoi* 
of  the  civil  hospital  in  Bengal,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  tree 
from  which  it  was  obtained,  and  of  witnessing  the  process  of  extraction.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kerr,  the  manufacturer,  having  cut  off  the  exterior  white  part  of  the 
wood,  reduces  the  interior  brown  or  reddish-coloured  portion  into  chips,  which 
he  then  boils  in  water  in  unglazed  earthen  vessels,  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is 
dissolved.  The  decoction  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  first  by  artificial  heat,  and 
afterwards  in  the  sun,  till  it  has  assumed  a  thick  consistence,  when  it  is  spread 
out  to  dry  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  being,  while  yet  soft,  divided  by  means  of  a 
string  into  square  or  quadrangular  pieces.  The  account  more  recently  given  by 
Dr.  lloyle,  of  the  preparation  of  the  extract  in  Northern  India,  is  essentially  tho 
same.  The  process,  as  he  observed  it,  was  completed  by  the  pouring  of  the  extract 
into  quadrangular  earthen  moulds.  Our  own  countryman,  the  Rev.  Howard  Mal- 
colm, states,  in  his  "Travels  in  South  Eastern  Asia,"  that  catechu  is  largely 
prepared  from  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu  near  Prome,  in  Bnrmah.  Two  kinds, 
he  observes,  are  prepared  from  the  same  tree ;  one  black,  which  is  preferred  in 
China,  and  the  other  red,  which  is  most  esteemed  in  Bengal.  It  is  said  that  the 
unripe  fruit  and  leaves  are  also  sometimes  submitted  to  decoction. 

The  name  catechu  in  the  native  language  signifies  the  juice  of  a  tree,  and 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  astringent  extracts  obtained  from  various  plants. 
According  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  the  term  is  properly 
restricted  to  the  extract  of  Acacia  Catechu;  as  it  was  not  intended  to  recog- 
nise all  the  astringent  products  which  are  floating  in  Asiatic  commerce;  and 
those  from  other  sources  than  the  Acacia,  though  they  may  occasionally  find 
their  way  into  our  shops,  do  so  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  minute 
account  of  the  diversified  forms  and  exterior  characters,  which  the  officinal  catechu 
presents  as  produced  in  different  localities,  would  rather  tend  to  perplex  the 
reader  than  to  serve  any  good  practical  purpose.  These  characters  are,  more- 
over, frequently  changing,  as  the  drug  is  procured  from  new  sources,  or  as  slight 
variations  may  occur  in  the  mode  of  its  preparation.  Commerce  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  catechu  from  Bahar,  Northern  India,  and  Nepaul  through  Calcutta, 
from  Canara  through  Bombay,  and  from  the  Burmese  dominions.  We  derive  it 
directly  from  Calcutta,  or  by  orders  from  Loudon,  and  it  is  sold  in  our  markets 
without  reference  to  its  origin.  It  is  frequently  called  culch  by  the  English 
traders,  a  name  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  llindoostanee  word  cutl.* 

Properties.  Catechu,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  in  masses  of  different  shapes,  some 
in  balls  more  or  less  flattened,  some  in  circular  cakes,  some  saucer-shaped,  others 

*  la  order  not  to  embarrass  the  text  unnecessarily,  we  have  thrown  together,  in  the  form 
of  a  note,  the  following  observations  upon  the  varieties  of  catechu;  those  being  first  con* 
■idered  which  are  probably  derived  from  Acacia  Catechu,  and,  therefore,  recognised  as  offi* 
oinal  in  the  U.  8.  rharmacopoeia. 

1.  OJJMnal  Catechu.  U.  S. 

The  following,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  them,  are  the  rarieties  of  officl- 
BaI  catechu  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia. 

1.  Plano-convex  Catechu.   Cake  Catechu.  This  is  in  the  form  of  circular  cakes,  flat  on  one 
•ide,  convex  on  the  other,  and  usually  somewhat  rounded  at  the  edge,  as  if  the  Hofl  extract 
had  been  ])lac<  1  r«,  or  vessels  of  a  similar  shape,  to  harden.    As  found  in  tho  retail 

•hops,  it  is  gei  tagments,  most  of  which,  liowovor,  exhibit  some  evidences  of  the 

original  furni  s  are  of  various  siae,  from  two  or  three  to  six  inchex  or  more  in 

diameter,  iiinl  i  om  a  few  ounces  to  nearly  two  poinuls.   Their  exterior  is  iisuiilly 

smooth  uiid  il;ii..  .....  but  we  have  seen  a  specimen  in  whi<-i'  ••■«  «'-»  hurfnoe  exhibited 

ImpreHsi-ius  jis  if  produced  by  coarse  matting.    The  colour  is  iikvayK  brown, 

•omctimes  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  or  chocolate  colour,  but  luently  dark  red- 

diah'brown,  and  sometimee  almost  black.  The  oakee  are  aUnost  always  more  or  less  cellular 
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cubical  or  oblong,  or  quite  irregular,  and  of  every  grade  in  size,  from  small  an- 
gular pieces,  which  are  evidently  fragments  of  the  original  cakes,  to  lumps 

in  their  interior;  but  in  this  respect  great  diversity  exists.  Sometimes  they  are  very  porous, 
80  as  almost  to  present  a  spongy  appearance,  sometimes  compact  and  nearly  uniform;  and 
this  difference  may  be  observed  even  in  the  same  piece.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  rough 
and  dull,  but  in  the  more  compact  parts  is  usually  smooth  and  somewhat  shining;  and  oc- 
csisionally  a  piece  split  in  one  direction  will  exhibit  a  spongy  fracture,  while  in  another  it 
will  be  shining  and  resinous,  indicating  the  consolidation  of  the  extract  in  layers.  This 
variety  of  catechu  is  often  of  good  quality.  It  is  common  at  present  in  our  market,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  trace  its  origin  accurately.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  its  inter- 
nal character,  that  it  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the  product  of  ^4.  Catechu:  but  no 
accounts  that  we  have  seen  of  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  in  particular  geographical 
sites,  indicate  this  particular  shape;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  portions  of  it  may  be 
formed  out  of  other  varieties  of  catechu  by  a  new  solution  and  evaporation. 

2  Pegu  Catechu.  This  is  the  product  derived  from  the  Burmese  dominions,  and  named 
from  that  section  of  the  country  whence  it  is  exported.  It  enters  commerce,  probably  iu 
general  through  Calcutta,  in  large  masses,  sometimes  of  a  hundred  weight,  consisting  of 
layers  of  flat  cakes,  each  wrapped  in  leaves,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Nauclea  Brunonis.  In 
this  form,  however,  we  do  not  see  it  in  the  shops;  but  almost  always  in  angular,  iiTcgular 
fragments,  in  which  portions  of  two  layers  sometimes  cohere  with  leaves  between  them, 
indicating  their  origin.  It  is  characterized  by  its  compactness,  its  shining  fracture,  and 
its  blackish-brown  or  dark  Port-wine  colour,  so  that  when  finely  broken  it  bears  no  incon- 
siderable resemblance  to  kino.  This  is  an  excellent  variety  of  catechu,  and  is  not  unfra- 
quent  in  the  shops. 

3.  Catechu  in  Quadrangular  Caku.  This  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  shops  in  its  com- 
plete form,  and  the  fragments  are  often  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  infer  from  them 
the  original  shape  of  the  cake.  This  is  usually  between  two  and  three  inches  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  somewhat  less  in  thickness,  of  a  rusty-brown  colour  externally,  and 
dark-brown  or  brownish-gray  within,  with  a  somewhat  rough  and  dull  fracture,  but,  when 
broken  across  the  layers  in  which  it  is  sometimes  disposed,  exhibiting  a  smoother  and  more 
shining  surface.  Guibourt  speaks  of  the  layers  as  being  blackish  externally  and  grayish 
within,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  a  resemblance,  however,  which 
has  not  struck  us  in  the  specimens  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  variety  comes  from  the  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Northern  India,  where  the 
preparation  of  the  drug  was  witnessed  by  Mr,  Kerr  and  Dr.  Royle,  who  both  speak  of  it 
as  being  brought,  when  drying,  into  the  quadrangular  form.  It  has  been  called  Bengal 
Catechu,  because  exported  from  that  province. 

Pale  catechu,  so  far  as  the  term  is  not  applied  to  gambir,  may  be  considered  as  belonginf; 
to  this  variety.  A  specimen  with  this  name,  which  was  sent  from  India  to  the  great  Lon- 
don exhibition,  and  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  was  in  oblong  rectan- 
gular pieces,  or  fragments  of  such  pieces,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  by  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour  within,  and  an  earthy  fracture,  quite  free 
from  gloss,  and  bearing  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  gambir  than  to  ordinary  catechu. 

4.  Catechu  in  Balls.  We  have  seen  this  in  two  forms — one  consisting  of  globular  balls 
about  as  large  as  an  orange,  very  hard,  and  heavy,  of  a  ferruginous  aspect  externally, 
very  rough  when  broken,  and  so  full  of  sand  as  to  be  gritty  under  the  teeth  ;  the  other  in 
cakes,  originally,  in  all  probability,  globxilar,  and  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  but  flat- 
tened and  otherwise  pressed  out  of  shape  before  being  perfectly  dried,  sometimes  adhering 
two  together,  as  happens  with  the  lumps  of  Smyrna  opium,  and  closely  resembling  in  ex- 
ternal and  internal  colour,  and  in  the  character  of  their  fracture,  the  quadrangular  variety 
last  described.  The  former  kind  is  rare,  and  the  specimens  we  have  seen  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  shop,  and  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  factitious  product.  The  latter 
is  in  all  probability  the  kind  known  formerly  as  the  Bombay  catechu;  as  Dr.  Hamilton,  and, 
'more  recently.  Major  Mackintosh,  in  describing  the  mode  of  preparing  catechu  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  of  which  Bombay  is  the  entrepot,  say  that,  while  the  extract  is  soft,  it  is  shaped 
into  balls  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 

2.  Catechus  not  recognised  as  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

1,  Oambir.  Terra  Japonica.  Catechu  Pallidum,  Pale  Catechu.  Br.  An  astringent  extract  is 
abundantly  prepared  in  certain  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  under  the  name  oi'  gambir  or  gam- 
beer,  and  imported  into  Europe  and  America  under  that  of  terra  Japonica.  The  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  called  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  first  minutely  described  it,  Nauclea  Oambir, 
but  by  Roxburgh,  De  CandoUe,  and  others,  Uncaria  Oambir,  is  a  climbing  shrub,  of  the 
class  and  order  Pent andria  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Rubiacese  of  Jussieu,  Cinchor.acex  of 
Lindley.  It  is  a  native  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Cochin  China,  and  other  parts  of  Fgkstvn  Asi v 
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which  weigh  one  or  two  pounds.    The  colour  is  externally  of  a  rusty  brown 
more  or  less  dark,  internally  varying  from  a  pale-reddish  or  yellowish-brown 

and  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  Islands  of  Bintang,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
gambir  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
decoction  either  by  artificial  or  solar  heat.  When  of  a  proper  consistence,  it  is  spread  out 
into  flat  cakes  in  moulds  or  otherwise,  and  then  cut  into  small  cubes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun.  Sometimes  these  cohere  into  a  mass,  in  consequence  of  being  packed  together 
before  they  are  perfectly  dry. 

Qambiris  in  cubes,  with  sides  about  an  inch  square,  is  light  and  porous,  so  thai  it  floats 
when  thrown  in  water,  is  of  a  deep-yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  but  pale- 
yellowish  within,  presents  a  dull  earthy  surface  when  broken,  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  strongly 
astringent,  bitter,  and  subsequently  sweetish  taste.  It  softens  and  swells  up  when  heated, 
and  leaves  a  minute  proportion  of  ashes  when  burnt.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  almost  wholly  so  in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  a  portion  upon  cooling.  Duhamel, 
Ecky,  and  Procter  dissolved  87*5  per  cent,  of  it  in  cold  water  by  means  of  percolation. 
{Am.  Joum.  o/Pharm.,  xvi.  166.)  Nees  von  Esenbeck  found  it  to  consist  of  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  a  peculiar  principle  called  catechuin  or  catechuic  acid,  gum  or 
gummy  extractive,  a  deposit  like  the  cinchonic  red,  and  25  per  cent,  of  lignin.  Catechuie 
acid,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  snow-white,  of  a  silky  appearance,  crystjillizable  in  fino 
needles,  unalterable  if  dry  in  the  air,  fusible  by  heat,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
with  which  it  softens  and  swells  up,  soluble  in  boiling  water  which  deposits  it  on  cool- 
ing, and  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  very  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and, 
though  colouring  the  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  green,  and  producing  with  it  a  grayish- 
green  precipitate,  differs  from  tannic  acid  in  not  affecting  a  solution  of  gelatin.  It  bears 
considerable  analogy  to  gallic  acid  in  its  relations  to  the  metallic  salts,  but  does  not,  ac- 
cording to  Xeubauer,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu  that  gallic  acid 
does  to  that  of  galls.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  tannio 
acid,  it  is  by  heat  converted  into  a  substance  analogous  to  tannin.  (^Im.  Joum.  of  Pharm., 
xxviii.  320  and  331,  from  LUbig'a  Annalen,  xcvi.  337.)  Neubauer  gives  the  composition  as 
C„H,jO,(,,  with  the  loss  of  one  eq.  of  water  at  212°  F.  To  prepare  it,  the  precipitate  which 
falls  upon  the  cooling  of  the  decoction  of  gambir  is  well  washed  upon  a  tilter  with  cold 
water,  and  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  a  little  purified  animal  charcoal.  The 
solution,  being  filtered  and  allowed  to  stand,  gra<lually  deposits  the  acid,  of  a  snow-white 
colour.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  white  in  the  dry  state,  it  must  be  dried  under  an  exhausted 
receiver  with  sulphuric  acid.  (  Wackenroder,  Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xxxi.  72.)  The  sweet  taste 
-Of  gambir  is  thought  to  depend  on  this  constituent. 

Several  varieties  of  gambir  are  described.  Sometimes  it  is  in  oblong  instead  of  cubical 
pieces,  without  differing  in  other  respects  from  the  ordinary  kind;  sometimes  in  small  cir- 
cular cakes,  or  short  cylindrical  pieces,  heavier  than  water,  of  a  pale  reddish-yellow  colour, 
moderately  astringent,  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and  quite  impure;  sometimes  in  very  small 
cubes,  distinguishable  by  the  black  colour  they  afford  with  tincture  of  iodine,  indicating 
the  admixture  of  sago,  or  other  amylaceous  matter;  and,  finally,  in  circular  cakes  of  the 
size  of  a  small  lozenge  flat  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  convex  on  the  other,  of  a  pale  pink- 
ish yellowish-white  colour,  and  a  chalky  feel.  This  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives 
in  India.  (Pereira.)  None  of  these  varieties  occur  to  any  extent  in  our  commerce,  and  we 
have  met  with  none  of  them  in  the  sljops. 

Gambir  was  probably  the  substance  first  brought  from  the  East  under  the  name  of  terra 
Japonica.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  the  East  by  the  betel-ohewers.  Great  quantities  are 
imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  tanning,  calico-printing,  dyeing,  &c.  In  this 
country  it  is  also  largely  consumed  by  the  calico-printer.  Though  a  strong  astringent, 
tnd  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  oflicinal  catechu,  it  is  seldom  medicinally  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States. 

o  A  ..^  " itfchu.  This  is  obtained  from  the  areca  nut,  or  betel  nut,  which  is  the  seed  of 
A'  a  palm  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India.  (See  J\trt  Third.)    It  is  prepared  by 

l)oi  Its  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction.    There  are  two  varieties;  one  of 

a  1.1  Ik  colour,  very  astringent,  mixed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  impurities,  and  ob- 
t.iiiK.l  liy  evaporating  the  first  decoction;  the  other,  yellowish-brown,  of  an  earthy  frac- 
ture, and  pure,  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  decoction  of  the  nuts  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  previous  boiling.  The  first  is  called  katau,  the  other  coury.  (Heyne,  7Vac/«, 
^c.,on  India.)  They  are  prepared  in  Mysore,  and  Ainslie  states  that  botli  varieties  are 
sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Lower  India,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  officinal  catechu 
by  the  native  and  European  practitioners.  They  are  also  much  used  for  chewing  by  the 
matives.  Hut  tli*  y  arc  .-"cMom  fxpurtnl,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  find  their  way  into 
European  or  American  commerce.  Pereira  thinks  he  has  identified  the  kojitu  with  a  variety 
of  catechu  derived  from  Ceylon,  where  he  has  been  informed  thai  an  extract  of  the  areca  nai 
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to  a  dark  liver  colonr.  In  some  specimens  it  is  almost  black,  in  others  somewhat 
like  the  colour  of  Port  wine,  and  in  others  again,  though  rarely,  dull-red  like 
annotta.  The  extract  has  been  distinguished  into  the  pale  and  dark  varieties; 
out  there  do.es  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  retaining  this  distinction, 
at  least  in  relation  to  the  proper  catechu  obtained  from  the  wood  of  A.  Catechu. 
Under  the  name,  however,  of  pale  catechu,  an  astringent  product  has  been  re- 
cognised in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  gambir, 
and  which  has  a  wholly  different  origin.  This  is  described  in  a  note,  among  the 
catechus  not  recognised  by  our  officinal  standard.  (Seepage  234.)  Catechu  is 
inodorous,  with  an  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  sweetness. 
It  is  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  fracture  which  is  rough  in  some  specimens,  in 
others  uniform,  resinous,  and  shining.  That  which  is  preferred  in  our  market  is 
of  a  dark  colour,  easily  broken  into  small  angular  fragments,  with  a  smooth 
glossy  surface,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  kino.  Catechu  is  often  mixed  with 
sand,  sticks,  and  other  impurities.  From  200  parts  of  Bombay  catechu,  Sir  H. 
Davy  obtained  109  parts  of  tannic  acid,  68  of  extractive,  13  of  mucilage,  and  10 
of  insoluble  residue.  The  same  quantity  of  Bengal  catechu  yielded  97  of  tannic 
acid,  73  of  extractive,  16  of  mucilage,  and  14  of  insoluble  residue.  Other  ex- 
perimenters have  obtained  results  somewhat  different.  The  proportion  of  tannic 
acid,  which  may  be  considered  the  efficient  principle,  varies  from  about  30  to  55 
per  cent,  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  drug.  The  portion  designated  by  Davy 
as  extractive  is  said  to  contain,  if  it  do  not  chiefly  consist  of  a  principle  dis- 
covered by  Buchnor,  and  now  called  catechuin  or  catechuic  acid.  For  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  principle,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  note  (page  235), 
on  the  subject  of  gambir  (pale  catechu,  Br.),  of  which  it  is  a  characteristic  ingre- 
dient. The  tannic  acid  is  of  the  variety  which  precipitates  iron  of  a  greenish- 
black  colour,  and  differs  from  most  of  the  other  varieties  in  not  yielding  grape- 
sugar  when  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  glucoside. 
It  precipitates  gelatin,  but  not  tartar  emetic  (Kane),  and  is  not,  like  the  tannic 
acid  of  galls,  converted  into  gallic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  catechu-tannic  acid,  or,  as  proposed  by  Berzelius,  mimO' 
tannic  acid,  from  its  source  in  one  of  the  ^limoseae.  Catechu  is  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brown  colour.  The 
extractive  or  catechuic  acid  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  astringent  principle, 
which  may  be  almost  entirely  separated  from  it  by  the  frequent  application  of 
small  quantities  of  cold  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  much  more  readily 
than  cold,  and  deposits  it  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  upon  cooling.  Both  prin- 
ciples are  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  or  proof  spirit,  and  are  soluble  also  in 
ether.    For  the  important  reactions  of  catechu,  see  Acidum  Tannicum. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Catechu  is  gently  tonic,  and  powerfully  as- 
tringent. The  dark-coloured  has  the  latter  property  in  a  somewhat  greater  de- 
is  prepared.  It  is  in  circular  flat  cakes,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  scarcely  an 
inch  thick,  covered  on  one  side  with  paddy  husks,  and  internally  blackish-brown  and 
ihining,  like  Pegu  catechu. 

Guibourt  and  Pereira  describe  other  varieties,  vrhich  we  have  not  met  with,  and  which 
are  probably  rare.  One  of  these  is  the  Siam  catechu,  in  conical  masses  shaped  like  a  betel 
nut,  and  weighing  about  a  pound  and  a  lialf.  Its  fracture  is  shining  and  liver-coloured, 
like  that  of  hepatic  aloes;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  Pegu  catechu.  Another  is  the  black 
mucilaginous  catechu  of  Guibourt,  in  parallelopipeds,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  an 
inch  in  breadth.  Internally  it  is  black  and  shining,  and  its  taste  is  mucilaginous  and 
feebly  astringent.  A  third  is  the  dull-reddish  catechu  of  Guibourt,  in  somewhat  flattened 
balls,  weighing  three  or  four  ounces,  of  a  dull-reddish,  wavy,  and  often  marbled  fracture. 
We  saw  something  like  this  many  years  since,  which  had  been  brought  upon  speculation 
by  a  merchant  from  Calcutta,  but  it  is  not  now  in  the  market.  Lastly,  there  is  apale  of 
whitish  catechu,  in  small  roundish  or  oval  lumps,  with  an  irregular  surface,  dark  or  black- 
ish-brown externally,  very  pale  and  dull  internally,  and  of  a  bitter,  astringent,  and  swceti^k 
taste,  with  a  smoky  flavour.    It  is  unknown  in  commerce. 
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grec  than  the  light,  and  is  therefore  nsnally  preferred.  The  latter,  being  rather 
sweeter,  is  preferred  by  the  Malays,  Hindoos,  and  other  Indians,  who  consnme 
vast  quantities  of  this  extract  by  chewing  it,  mixed  with  aromatics  and  a  small 
proportion  of  lime,  and  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper  Betel.  Catechu  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  most  cases  where  astringents  are  indicated,  and,  though 
less  employed  in  this  country  than  kino,  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  virtues.  The  com- 
plaints to  which  it  is  best  adapted  are  diarrhoea  dependent  on  debility  or  relaxa- 
tion of  the  intestinal  exhalants,  and  passive  hemorrhages,  particularly  that  from 
the  utenis.  A  small  piece,  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  the  irritation  of  the  fauces 
and  troublesome  cough  which  depend  upon  it.  Applied  to  spongy  gums,  in  the 
state  of  powder,  it  sometimes  proves  useful ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
dentifrice  in  combination  with  powdered  charcoal,  Peruvian  bark,  myrrh,  &c. 
Sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  indolent  ulcers,  it  is  occasionally  beneficial,  and  is 
much  used  in  India  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  An  infu- 
sion of  catechu  may  be  used  as  an  injection  in  obstinate  gonorrhoja,  gleet,  and 
leucorrhoea,  and  we  have  found  it  highly  beneficial,  when  thrown  up  the  nostrils, 
in  arresting  epistaxis.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  which  should 
be  frequently  repeated,  and  is  best  given  with  sugar,  gum  arable,  and  water.* 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Catechu,  Br.;  Infusum  Catechu  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Pul- 
fis  Catechu  Compositus,  Br.;  Tinctura  Catechu. 

O^f.  Prep,  of  Pale  Catechu  (Oambir).  Trochisci  Catecha,  Br.  W. 


CERA  ALBA.  U.S., Br. 

Wliite  Wax, 

Yellow  wax,  bleached.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Cire  blanche,  Fr.;  Weisses  Wach3,  Germ.;  Cera  bianca,  Ital.;  Cere  blanca,  Span. 

CERA  FLAVA.  U.S.,  Br, 
Yellow  Wax. 

A  peculiar  concrete  substance  prepared  by  Apis  mellifica.  U.  S.  The  prepared 
honeycomb.  Br. 

Cirejaune,  Fr.;  Gclbes  Wachs,  Germ.;  Cera  gialla,  Ital.;  Cera  amarilla,  Span. 

Wax  is  a  product  of  the  common  bee.  Apis  mellifica  of  naturalists,  which 
constructs  with  it  the  cells  of  the  comb  in  which  the  honey  and  larva?  are  depo- 
sited. It  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  the  insect  elaborated  the  wax  by  its 
own  organs,  or  merely  gathered  it  from  vegetables.  The  question  was  set  at 
rest  by  Iluber,  who  fed  a  swarm  of  bees  exclusively  on  honey  and  water,  and 
found  that  they  formed  a  comb  consisting  of  wax.  This,  therefore,  is  a  proper 
secretion  of  the  insect.  It  is  produced  in  the  form  of  scales  under  the  rings  of 
the  belly.  But  wax  also  exists  in  plants,  bearing  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  a 
close  analogy  to  the  fixed  oils.  It  is,  however,  the  product  of  the  bee  only  that 
is  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopoeias.  This  is  directed  in  two  forms:  1.  that  of 
yellow  wax  procured  immediately  from  the  comb ;  and  2.  that  of  white  wax  pre- 

•  pi..:.]  j.'-.,.^,,  r>f  Catechu.  Prof.  Procter  has  suggested  the  following  formula  for  tkjtuid 
utr  sod  on  the  solvent  power  of  glycerin  over  this  extract.    Eight  troyouncu 

of  I  _n  moderately  coarse  powder,  are  mixed  in  a  mortar  with /our/M^iincM 

of  glycerin  so  as  to  form  a  paste,  to  which  enough  diluted  alcohol  is  added  to  make  a  pint 
The  liquid  is  poured  into  a  bottle,  shaken  occasionally  for  twenty-four  hntir?>,  and  then 
■trained  through  muslin.   Each  fluidrachm  of  the  fluid  extract  rcpreHoii  rrains  of 

Mt«ehu.  {Procttd.  of  Am.  Pharm.  Aitoe.,  A.  D.  1803,  p.  241.) — Aote  to  the  uon. 
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pared  by  bltacbing  the  former.    We  shall  consider  these  separately,  and  after- 
wards j^ive  an  account  of  vegetable  wax. 

1.  Ceiia  Flava  or  Yellow  Wax.  This  is  obtained  by  slicing  the  comb  taken 
from  the  iiive,  draining  and  afterwards  expressing  tlie  honey,  and  melting  the 
residue  in  boiling  water,  which  is  kept  hot  lor  some  time  iu  order  to  allow  the 
impurities  to  separate,  and  either  subside  or  be  dissolved  by  the  water.  When 
the  liquid  cools  the  wax  concretes,  and,  having  been  removed  and  again  melted 
in  boiling  water,  is  strained  and  poured  into  pans  or  other  suitable  vessels.  It 
is  usually  brought  to  market  in  round  flat  cakes  of  considerable  thickness.  The 
druggists  of  Philadelphia  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  Western  States  and 
North  Carolina,  especially  the  latter,  and  from  Cuba.  Some  of  iuferiov  quality 
is  imported  from  Africa. 

In  this  state,  wax  has  a  yellowish  colour,  an  agreeable  somewhat  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  slight  peculiar  taste.  To  the  touch  it  is  rather  soft  and  unctuous, 
though  of  a  firm  solid  consistence  and  brittle.  It  has  a  granular  fracture;  but 
when  cut  with  a  knife  presents  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  the  lustre  of  which  is  so 
peculiar  as,  when  met  with  in  other  bodies,  to  be  called  waxy.  It  does  not  ad- 
here to  the  fingers,  nor  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  but  is  softened  and  rendered 
tenacious  by  a  moderate  heat.  Its  point  of  fusion  is  142°  F.;  itsspecific  gravity 
from  0-960  to  0  965.  The  colour,  odour,  and  taste  of  yellow  wax  depend  upon 
some  associated  principle  or  principles. 

Various  adulterations  have  been  practised,  most  of  which  may  be  readily  de- 
tected.* Meal,  earth,  and  other  insoluble  substances  are  at  the  same  time  dis- 
covered and  separated  by  melting  and  straining  the  wax.  When  the  fracture 
is  smooth  and  shining  instead  of  being  granular,  the  presence  of  resin  may  be 
suspected.  This  is  dissolved  by  cold  alcohol,  while  the  wax  is  left  untouched. 
For  other  adulterating  substances  used,  and  the  modes  of  detecting  them,  see 
the  remarks  which  follow  on  white  wax. 

Yellow  wax  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters  and  cerates. 

2.  Cera  Alba  or  White  Wax.  The  colour  of  yellow  wax  is  discharged  by  ex- 
posing it,  with  an  extended  surface,  to  the  combined  influence  of  air,  light,  and 
moisture.  The  process  of  bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  wax,  previously  melted,  is  made  to  fall  in  streams 
upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  kept  constantly  wet,  upon  which  it  concretes,  form- 
ing thin  riband-like  layers.  These,  having  been  removed,  are  spread  upon  linen 
cloths  stretched  on  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and  light ;  care  being  taken 
to  water  and  occasionally  turn  them.  In  a  few  days  they  are  partially  bleached ; 
but,  to  deprive  the  wax  completely  of  colour,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  whole 
process  once,  if  not  oftener.  When  sufificiently  white,  it  is  melted  and  cast  into 
small  circular  cakes.  The  colour  may  also  be  discharged  by  chlorine  ;  but  the 
wax  is  said  to  be  somewhat  altered,  f  White  wax  sometimes  contains  one  or 
more  free  fatty  acids,  consequent  probably  upon  the  employment  of  alkalies  in 

*  The  inducements  for  the  adulteration  of  wax  have  of  late  been  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  its  high  price,  occasioned,  probably,  by  its  enormous  consumption  iu  our 
armies,  and  army  hospitals. — iVoie  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

f  The  following  process  for  purifying  wax  by  steam  has  been  patented  by  M.  Cassgrand, 
in  France,  and  is  said  to  have  been  employed  advantageously.  Wax  melted  by  steam  is 
passed  along  with  the  steam  through  a  coiled  tube  or  worm,  is  received  into  a  double  bot- 
tom heated  by  steam,  where  it  is  washed  with  water,  and  is  then  raised  by  a  pump  into 
another  pan,  also  heated  by  steam,  where  it  is  again  washed  with  water;  and  the  whole 
operation  is  repeated  three  or  four  times;  the  wax  being  allowed  to  rest  for  about  four  or 
five  minutes  in  the  upper  pan  after  each  operation,  and,  after  the  last  one,  an  hour  or  two 
for  the  subsidence  of  impurities.  The  wax  is  then  granulated  by  means  of  cold  water, 
allowed  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  whole  process 
is  completed  in  a  few  days.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  525,  from  Dub.  Journ.  of  In- 
dtutrial  Progress.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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bleaching:  it,  which  render  it  an  unfit  ingredient  in  the  nnctaous  preparations  of 
certain  salts.  Of  these  acids  it  may  be  deprived  by  means  of  alcohol.  {Journ^ 
de  Pkarm.,  Se  ser.,  iv.  205.) 

Perfectly  pare  wax  is  white,  shining,  diaphanous  in  thin  layers,  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, harder  and  less  nnctuous  to  the  touch  tlian  tlie  yellow,  soft  aud  ductile  at 
95°  F.,  and  fusible  at  about  155°,  retaining  its  fluidity  at  a  lower  temperature. 
According  to  Saussure,  its  specific  gravity  in  the  solid  state  is  0-9G6,  at  178°  F. 
0-834,  and  at  201°  0*8247.  By  a  great  heat  it  is  partly  volatilized,  partly  de- 
composed; and.  when  flame  is  applied  to  its  vapour,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with 
a  clear  bright  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  is 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  which  deposit  it  in  a  great  measure 
upon  cooling.  The  volatile  and  fixed  oils  dissolve  it  with  facility,  resin  readily 
unites  with  it  by  fusion,  and  soaps  are  formed  by  the  action  of  soda  and  potassa 
in  solution.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  con- 
verted into  a  black  mass  when  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Its  ulti- 
mate constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Dr.  John  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  principles,  one  of  which  he  called  cerin,  the  other  myricin. 
According  to  MM.  Boudet  and  Boissenot,  the  former  constitutes  at  least  70  per 
cent,  of  wax,  melts  at  about  143°,  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and 
is  saponifiable  with  potassa,  yielding  margaric  acid,  a  little  oleic  acid,  and  a  fatty 
matter  insusceptible  of  saponification  called  cerain  ;  the  latter  melts  at  149°,  is 
dissolved  by  200  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  not  saponifiable  by  potassa. 
M.  Lewy  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  cerin  and  myricin  are  isomeric  with 
each  other  and  with  wax ;  that  by  a  boiling  solution  of  potassa  wax  is  wholly 
saponified,  without  the  formation  of  glycerin ;  that  both  wax  and  cerin  are  con- 
verted into  stearic  acid  by  saponification;  and  that  this,  by  a  further  oxidation, 
is  changed  into  margaric  acid.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  iii.  315.)  Messrs. 
Warington  and  Francis,  however,  have  found  that  the  substance  supposed  to  be 
stearic  acid,  though  similar  to  that  body  in  appearance,  is  wholly  ditferent  from 
it  in  properties  and  composition,  and  is  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with  the  cerain 
above  referred  to.  (Philos.  Mag.,  Jan.  1844,  p.  20.)* 

.  *New  views  hftve  been  put  forth  as  to  the  constitution  of  wax,  in  oommunioations  from 
B.  Collins  Brodie  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Cerin,  when  quite  pure,  he  considers  as 
a  peciiliur  acid,  having  the  constitution  C^^H^O^,  which  he  names  ccrotic  acid.    Tliis  he 

!  •• "■•-  'v  '  ' '"iffiting  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  cerin  by  means  of  an  alcoholic 

!*  lead,  treating  the  precipitated  cerotate  of  lead  by  hot  alcohol  and 
Mig  8oluble  is  removed,  then  decomposing  it  with  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  washing  ilie  separated  cerotic  acid  with  boiling  water,  and  still  further  purifying  it 
by  solution  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  and  refrigeration.  The  acid  is  deposited  pure.  It 
melts  at  172°  F.,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass.  When  distilled  alone,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  passes  unchanged;  whereas,  if  mixed  with  the  other  constituents  of 
wax,  it  is  wholly  decomposed;  and  it  is,  consequently,  not  fonnd  in  the  results  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  wax  itself.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  cerotio  acid  was  noJ  found  in  some  bees- 
wax broutriit  ti-,.ii.  «'.  vi,.p,  showing  that  wax  varies  much  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  wh:  ;     iVyricin,whenentirely  separated  from  the  ccrotic  acid,  is  saponi- 

fiable, but  ;   and  from  the  results  of  saponification  palmitic  acid  (Cj.^IIj.OJ 

was  i^  '  1  i,  ,:  i  I  I.,  iliiir  body,  called  by  Mr.  Brodie  mrlisnine,  having  the  composition 
(C^H,-  't  ,  ;  i  .  r-  I  i.  icd  by  him  as  a  wax-alcohol,  convertible  by  the  loss  of  two  eqs.  of 
iO'''  ^in  of  two  of  oxygen,  into  melissic  acid,  as  alcohol  is  converted  into 

aor-ti  urn) 

I'i  "fa  Tirtoty  of  wax  from  China,  Mr,  Brodie  found  a  substance  called 

^y  ''  ,,• '    .  -vii:   'i  ill-  regards  as  the  alcohol  of  cerotic  acid,  into  which  it 

^a**  '  ^  "t    .;.  ii  ■-•  II  and  gain  of  oxygen  as  above;  that  is  by  oxidation, 

two  etjH.  nf  the  hydrogen  It  -  -,  ,iv.  rt.-l  into  water. 

.Ao'^ofling  to  these  vie\\-,  lii-  van. n.s  of  wax  are  composed  of  lubstanees  having  to 
'  similar  relations  to  those  which  characterixc  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  resulting 

ntation.  (Chem.  Oax.,  vi.  22').  and  vii.  A^\.) 

'  '    ve  referred  to,  called /xf-Za  by  the  Chinese,  resembles  spermaceti  ia 

^^i'  'iline  appearance,  but  is  distinguished  by  greater  hsrdoett  and  fria> 
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White  wax  has  been  variously  adulterated.  White  lead  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  when  the  wax  is  melted.  Starch,  meal,  and  other  insoluble  sub- 
stances  remain  behind  when  the  wax  is  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  benzine; 
and  the  starch  is  known  by  producing  a  blue  colour  with  iodiue  added  to  water  in 
which  the  wax  has  been  boiled.  Water,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  fraudu- 
lently incorporated  with  it,  by  agitation  when  partially  melted,  is  driven  off  by 
heat.  Fattf/  substances  render  lime-water  turbid,  when  agitated  with  it  and 
allowed  to  stand.  For  the  detection  of  stearin  and  stearic  acid,  M.  Lebel  dis- 
solves the  suspected  wax  in  two  parts  of  oil,  beats  the  cerate  thus  formed  with 
its  weight  of  pure  water,  and  then  adds  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead.  If  stearin  is  present,  there  is  an  immediate  decomposition,  and  the  mix- 
ture acquires  an  extraordinary  solidity  from  the  formation  of  stearate  of  lead. 
(Journ.  de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  xv.  302.)  Vogel  proposes  chloroform  as  a  means  of 
detecting  the  adulteration  with  fatty  matters.  That  liquid  dissolves  only  25  per 
cent,  of  wax,  but  stearin  and  stearic  acid  completely.  If,  therefore,  wax,  treated 
with  6  or  8  parts  of  chloroform,  loses  more  than  one-quarter  of  its  weight,  it 
may  be  considered  as  impure.  (Ibid.,  xvii.  374.)  Overbeck  detects  stearic  acid 
by  the  abundant  effervescence  produced  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  when 
a  small  portion  of  the  suspected  wax  is  boiled  in  a  solution,  composed  of  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  fifty  of  distilled  water.  {Fharm.  Journ. ^  xi. 
128.)  Fehling  detects  stearic  acid  and  resin  by  boiling  one  part  of  the  wax 
in  twenty  of  alcohol,  filtering  the  solution  when  cool,  and  then  adding  water. 
If  either  of  these  substances  be  present,  there  will  be  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
whereas  if  the  wax  be  pure  there  will  scarcely  be  an  observable  turbidness. 
The  natural  fats,  as  tallow,  suet,  lard,  &c.,  are  not  amenable  to  this  test;  but 
it  may  be  applied  by  first  saponifying  them,  and  thus  converting  them  into  the 
fatty  acids,  as  the  stearic.  But,  as  wax  itself  is  somewhat  liable  to  be  affected, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  strong  an  alkaline  solution,  and  too  long  boiling  in 
the  process.  To  obviate  such  a  result,  30  grains  of  the  wax  are  to  be  boiled  with 
two  or  three  fluidounces  of  water  containing  6  grains  of  pure  hydrate  of  soda, 
and  the  mass  then  saturated  with  a  very  dilute  acid,  and  heated.  The  wax  is 
then  to  be  separated,  dried  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  treated  as  above 
for  stearic  acid.  (Neues  Bepert.  fur  Fharm.,  viii.  78.)  To  detect  paraffin^ 
which  is  another  adulteration.  Prof.  Landolt,  of  Bonn,  heats  the  wax  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  (Nordbausen),  which  destroys  the  wax,  converting  it  into  a  black 
jelly-like  mass,  while  the  paraffin  is  left  as  a  transparent  layer  on  the  surface. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxxiv.  35.)  There  are  other  less  precise  methods 
of  detecting  adulterations.  Thus,  spermaceti  and  lard  render  wax  softer  and  less 
cohesive,  of  a  smoother  and  less  granular  fracture,  and  of  a  different  odour  when . 
heated.  The  melting  point  and  specific  gravity  are  lowered  by  tallow,  suet,  and 
lard.  Legrip's  cereometer  is  based  upon  the  altered  specific  gravity  of  wax  when 
adulterated.  Any  one  may  apply  this  principle  by  making  a  mixture  of  alcolu^l 
and  water  such  that  pure  wax  will  neither  sink  nor  rise  in  it,  but  remain  where- 
ever  placed.  Adulterated  wax  would  either  swim  or  sink  in  this  liquid.  Pereini 
says  that  pure  wax  is  yellowish-white ;  and  that  the  white  wax  in  circular  cakes 
always  contains  spermaceti,  added  to  improve  its  colour. 

bility,  and  a  somewhat  fibrous  fracture.  It  melts  at  about  181°  F.,  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  or  ether,  i«  insoluble  in  cold  oil  of  turpentine  and  rectified  petroleum,  but  ia 
dissolved  by  these  fluids  with  the  aid  of  heat.  These  solubilities  distinguish  it  from  sper-' 
maceti.  {Fharm.  Journ.,  xiv.  9.)  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin;  but 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Coccus,  which 
fixes  itself  to  the  branches  of  a  certain  tree,  and,  investing  them  closely,  becomes  embed- 
ded in  a  waxy  material,  which  is  scraped  off  with  the  insects,  and  constitutes  the  crude 
wax.  It  is  purified  by  melting  and  straining.  (Hanbury,  Fharm.  Jourti.,  xii.  476.)  The  tree 
from  which  the  wax  is  obtained  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Fraxinus  Chinensis  of  RoX" 
burgh.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1869,  p.  176.) 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wax  has  little  eflFect  upon  the  system.  Under 
the  impression  that  it  sheathes  the  inflamed  mucons  membrane  of  the  bowels,  it 
has  been  occasionally  prescribed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery;  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  as  a  remedy  in  the  latter  complaint.  By  Poerner  it  is  highly  re- 
commended in  excoriations  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  pain  and  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea. His  mode  of  using  it  is  to  melt  the  wax  with  oil  of  almonds  or  olive  oil, 
and,  while  the  mixture  is  still  hot,  to  incorporate  it  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an 
e^^  with  some  mucilaginons  fluid.  The  dose  is  half  a  drachm  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Another  method  is  to  form  an  emulsion  by  means  of  soap  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  soap  would  be  the  most  energetic  ingredient.  Wax  is  also  used  to 
fill  cavities  in  carious  teeth.  Its  chief  employment,  however,  is  in  the  formation 
of  ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  the  officinal 
cerates,  which  owe  their  general  title  to  the  wax  they  contain. 

3.  Vegetable  Wax.  Many  vegetable  products  contain  wax.  It  exists  in  the 
pollen  of  numerous  plants,  and  forms  the  bloom  or  glaucous  powder  which  covers 
certain  fruits,  and  the  coating  of  varnish  with  which  leaves  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied. In  some  plants  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  profitably  extracted  for  use. 
Such  is  the  Ceroxylon  Andicola,  a  lofty  palm  growing  in  the  South  American 
Andes.  Upon  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  in  the  rings  left  by  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  is 
a  coating  of  wax-like  matter,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  removed 
by  the  natives,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tapers.  It  contains,  Recording 
to  Vauquelin,  two-thirds  of  a  resinous  substance,  and  one-third  of  pure  wax.  Two 
kinds  of  wax  are  collected  in  Brazil,  one  called  carnauha*  from  the  leaves  of  a 
palm  growing  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  the  other  ocuba,  from  the  fruit  of  a  shrub 
of  the  province  of  Para.  {Joum,  de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  v.  154.)f  But  the  form  of 
vegetable  wax  best  known  in  this  country  is  that  derived  from  Myrica  cerifera^ 
and  commonly  called  myrtle  wax.  The  wax  myrtle  is  an  aromatic  shrub,  from  one 
to  twelve  feet  high,  growing  in  the  United  States  from  New  England  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  flourishing  especially  on  the  sea-coast.  The  fruit,  which  grows  in  clus- 
ters closely  attached  to  the  stems  and  branches,  is  small,  globular,  and  covered 
with  a  whitish  coat  of  wax,  which  may  be  separated  for  use.  Other  parts  of  the 
plant  are  said  to  possess  medical  virtues.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid  and  astring- 
ent, and  in  large  doses  emetic,  and  has  been  popularly  employed  in  jaundice.  The 
process  for  collecting  the  wax  is  simple.  The  berries  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
wax,  melting  and  floating  on  the  surface,  is  either  skimmed  oflf  and  strained,  or 
allowed  to  concrete  as  the  liquor  cools,  and  then  removed.  To  render  it  pure,  it 
\&  again  melted  and  strained,  and  cast  into  large  cakes.  It  is  collected  in  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  New  England,  and  particularly  in  Rhode  Island. 

♦  This  19  obtn'  *  "  1  Ceroxylon  earnauba  and  other  palms  of  Brazil,  beinpj  found  on  tht 
under  surface  <>  .   It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  buff-coloured,  resembling  the  resins  moro 

than  wax,  and  tu.  .<-.  <>.  ,.i2°  F.,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  fusing  point  of  other  kinds 
of  regetablc  wax.  •'  It  takes  a  fine  polish  when  rubbed  with  any  soft  material,"  does  not 
reccire  improsnions  from  the  finger  at  the  natural  temperature  of  the  hand,  and  is  adapted 
for  polishing  furniture,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wax.  (B.  S.  Proctor.  See  Am.  J.  o/Phgrm., 
xxxr.  627.)— .Vote  to  th".  twtl/lh  edition. 

f  Japan  Hoz.  A  substance  under  this  name  has  been  imported  into  Europe  in  considerable 
quantities,  either  directly  from  Japan,  or  through  the  Chinese  ports.  It  is  obtained  from 
tJipV.r-;  ••'      "'  '  •"  '         ,         It  has  come  in  two  forms,  the  one,  as  origi- 

nall\  ir  cakes,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 

kn  i:  ....  convex  on  the  other;  the  second,  as  brought 

iirc  .r  blocks,  which  are  packed  in  chests.    It  bearH  a 

3on"i        I  swax,  but  is  not  quite  so  white,  having  a  slightly 

rellowiiili  nut,  Ih  ^ufier,  more  friable,  aud  has  a  somewhat  rancid  smell  and  taste.  Its  melt- 
ing point  i»  below  that  of  wax,  varying  from  120°,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Troctcr,  to  125°,  12G°, 
and  even  I'U^,  1  "        ""  "    •  m»  by  Mr.  Ilanbury.  It  is  much  more  soluble 

In  alcohol  that.  ho  alkalies,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  palniitio 

aci'l  "••  '  '  '  . .  i  I.I  iiiv  preparation  of  candles,  which  yield  as  bril- 

Uan*  wax.   It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  the 

orej  I'.  iht  twelfth  edition. 
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MurtU  wax  is  of  a  pale  grayish-green  colour,  somewhat  diaphanous,  more 
brittle  and  unctuous  to  the  touch  than  beeswax,  of  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  slightly 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  about  as  heavy  as  water,  and  melts,  according  to  Mr.  G.  E. 
Moore,  at  from  116°  to  120°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  soluble,  excepting  about  13  percent,  in  twenty  parts  of  boiling  alcohol, 
which  deposits  the  greater  portion  on  cooling,  soluble  also  in  boiling  ether,  and 
slightly  so  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  readily  saponifiable  with  the  alkalies.  By 
Dr.  John  it  was  found  to  consist,  like  beeswax,  of  cerin  and  myricin,  containing 
87  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  13  of  the  latter;  but  a  more  accurate  analysis  by 
Mr.  Moore  gives  as  its  constituents  one  part  of  palmitin  and  four  of  palmitic  acid, 
with  a  little  laurin  or  lauricacid.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Set.  andArln,  May,  18G2,  p.  319.) 
The  green  colour  and  bitterness  depend  upon  distinct  principles,  which  may  be 
separated  by  boiling  with  ether.  On  cooling,  the  wax  is  deposited  colourless,  while 
the  ether  remains  green.   The  colour  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Moore  to  chlorophyll. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  variety  of  wax*  has  been  popularly  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery ;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Fahnestock  that  he  found  great  advantage  from  its  use  in  numerous  cases,  during 
an  epidemic  prevalence  of  that  complaint.  He  gave  the  powdered  wax  in  doses 
of  a  teaspoonful  frequently  repeated,  mixed  with  mucilage  or  syrup.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Med.  Set.,  ii.  313.)  It  is  occasionally  substituted  by  apothecaries  for  beeswax 
in  the  formation  of  plasters,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  tapers  and  candles. 
It  is  somewhat  fragrant  when  burning,  but  emits  a  less  brilliant  light  than 
common  lamp  oil.  W. 

CETACEUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Spermaceti. 

A  peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained  from  Physeter  macrocephalus.  U.S. 
Nearly  pure  cetine,  separated  by  cooling  and  purification  from  the  oil  contained 
in  the  head.  Br. 

Blanc  de  baleine,  Spermaceti,  Cetine,  Fr.;  Wallrath,  Germ.;  Spermaceti,  Ital.;  Esperma 
de  bcllena,  Span. 

The  spermaceti  whale  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  long,  with  an  enormous 
head,  not  less  in  its  largest  part  than  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  constitut- 
ing one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is 
occupied  by  large  cavities,  separated  by  cartilaginous  partitions,  and  containing 
an  oily  liquid,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  concretes  into  a  white  spongy 
mass,  consisting  of  spermaceti  mixed  with  oil.  This  mass  is  removed,  and  the  oil 
allowed  to  separate  by  draining.  The  crude  spermaceti,  obtained  from  a  whale 
of  the  ordinary  size,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  twelve  large  barrels.  It  still 
contains  much  oil  and  other  impurities,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  expression, 
washing  with  hot  water,  melting,  straining,  and  repeated  washing  with  a  weak 
boiling  ley  of  potash.  Common  whale  oil  and  the  oil  of  other  cetaceous  animals 
contain  small  quantities  of  spermaceti,  which  they  slowly  deposit  on  standing. 

Spermaceti  is  in  white,  pearly,  semitransparent  masses,  of  a  crystalline  folia- 
ceous  texture;  friable,  soft,  and  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch;  slightly  odor- 
ous; insipid;  of  the  sp.  gr.  0943;  fusible  at  112°  F.  {Bostock)\  volatilizable 
at  a  higher  temperature  without  change  in  vacuo,  but  partially  decomposed  if 
the  air  is  admitted;  inflammable;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  small  proportion 
in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  deposited  as  the  liquids  cool ; 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform*  and  in  the  fixed  oils;  not  affected  by  the  mineral 
acids,  except  the  sulphuric,  which  decomposes  and  dissolves  it;  rendered  yel- 
lowish and  rancid  by  long  exposure  to  hot  air,  but  capable  cf  being  again  purified 

*  In  consequence  of  its  solubility  in  chloroform,  stains  made  by  droppipg  it  oo  c\oth  may 
be  quickly  removed  by  this  liquid. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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by  washing  with  a  warm  ley  of  potash.  As  found  in  the  shops  it  is  not  chemically 
pare,  containing  a  fixed  oil,  and  often  a  peculiar  colouring  principle.  From 
these  it  is  separated  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  crys- 
talline scales.  Thus  purified,  it  does  not  melt  under  120°  F.,  is  soluble  in  40 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  the  sp.gr.  0821  (Thenard).  and  is  harder,  more 
shining,  and  less  unctuous  than  ordinary  spermaceti.  The  name  of  cetin  was 
proposed  for  pure  spermaceti  by  Chevreul.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  By  the  agency  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  with  difficulty  saponi- 
fied, yielding  an  acid,  called  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Stass  eihalic  acid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar principle  named  ethal  by  Chevreul.  From  a  more  recent  analysis,  however, 
by  Dr.  Heintz,  it  would  appear  that  the  ethalic  acid  of  Dumas  and  Stass  is  a 
complex  substance,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  distinct  acids,  viz.  the  marga- 
ric,  palmitic,  ceAic,  myristic,  and  cocinic,  and  that  consequently  pure  spermaceti 
is  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  these  acids  with  ethal.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  x.  321.)  £tkal 
is  now  considered  as  bearing  to  a  hypothetical  carbohydrogen  cetyl  (C^^U^)  the 
same  relation  that  alcohol  bears  to  ethyl ;  that  is,  to  be  a  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl, 
and  is  accordingly  denominated  cetylic  alcohol  (C3,H530,UO). 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Like  the  fixed  oils,  spermaceti  has  been  given 
as  a  demulcent  in  irritations  of  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes ; 
but  it  possesses  no  peculiar  virtues,  and  its  internal  use  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned. It  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  or  almond 
oil,  or  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  sugar. 
A  convenient  mode  of  forming  an  emulsion  with  spermaceti,  is  to  mix  it  first 
with  half  its  weight  of  olive  oil,  then  with  powdered  gum  arabic,  and  lastly  with 
water  gradually  added.  Externally  it  is  much  employed  as  an  ingredient  of 
ointments  and  cerates. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Cetacei,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Aquse  Rosse,  U.  S.;  XJnguen- 
tom  Cetacei,  Br.  W. 

CETRARIA.  U.S., Br, 

Iceland  Moss, 

Cetraria  Islandica.  U.  S.    The  entire  Lichen.  Br. 

Lichen  d'Islandc,  Fr.;  Islandiscbea  Moos,  Germ.;  Lichene  Islandioo,  Ital.;  Liquea 
Islandico,  Span. 

Cetraria.  Sex.  Syf^t.  Cryptogamia  Lichenes.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Lichenaceie. 

Gen.  Ch.  Plant  cartilagino-raembranous,  ascending  or  spreading,  lobed, 
smooth,  and  naked  on  both  sides.  Apothccia  shield-like,  obliquely  adnate  with 
the  margin,  the  disk  coloured,  plano-concave;  border  inflexed,  derived  from  the 
frond.  London^ s  Encyc. 

The  genus  Lichen  of  Linnsens  has  been  divided  by  subsequent  botanists  into 
numerous  genera,  which  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  order,  both 
In  the  natural  and  artificial  systems  of  arrangement.  The  name  Cetraria  has 
been  conferred  on  the  genus  to  which  the  Iceland  moss  belongs. 

Cetraria  Islandica.  Ach&nns,  Lirhenog.  Univ.  512.  —  Lichen  Islandicus. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  808,  t.  271.  Iceland  moss  is  foliaceous,  erect,  from  two  to 
four  inches  high,  with  a  dry,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining,  laciniated  frond  or 
leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are  irregularly  sulxlivided,  channele«I,  and  fringed  at  their 
edges  with  rigid  hairs.  Those  divisions  upon  which  the  fruit  is  borne  are  dilated. 
The  colour  is  olive-brown  or  greenish-gray  al)()ve,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  lighter 
on  f  "  r  than  the  upper  surface.    The  fructification  is  in  flat,  shield  like, 

red  !i  rorppta^U's.  with  elevntod  entire  edges,  placed  upon  the  surface 

of'  '  is  found  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  the 

old  t'd  mountains  further  south.  It  received 

its  name  fiuin  tiie  abunduticc  in  winch  it  prevails  in  Iceland.  It  is  also  abundant 
en  the  mountains  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  New  England. 
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Tl.e  dried  moss  is  of  diversified  colour,  grayish-white,  brown,  and  red,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  with  less  of  the  green  tint  than  in  the  recent  state.  It  is  inodorous, 
and  has  a  mucilaginous,  bitter  taste.  Macerated  in  water,  it  absorbs  rather  more 
than  its  own  weight  of  the  fluid,  and,  if  the  water  be  warm,  renders  it  bitter. 
Boiling  water  extracts  all  its  soluble  principles.  The  decoction  thickens  upon 
cooling,  and  acquires  a  gelatinous  consistence,  resembling  that  of  starch  in  ap- 
pearance, but  without  its  viscidity.  After  some  time  the  dissolved  matter  sepa- 
rates, and  when  dried  forms  semi  transparent  masses,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  solution  forming  a  blue 
compound  with  iodine.  This  principle  resembles  starch  in  its  general  characters, 
but  differs  from  it  in  some  respects,  and  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of 
lichenin.  Berzelius  found  in  100  parts  of  Iceland  moss  1*6  of  chlorophyll,  3-0 
of  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  3  6  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  3  7  of  gum,  7  0  of 
the  apotheme  of  extractive,  44*6  of  the  peculiar  starch-like  principle,  1*9  of  the 
bilichenates  of  potassa  and  lime  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  36*2  of 
amylaceous  fibrin — the  excess  being  1  6  parts. 

The  name  of  cetrarin  has  been  conferred  on  the  bitter  principle.  The  follow- 
ing process  for  obtaining  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Herberger.  The  moss,  coarsely  pow- 
dered, is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  0-883. 
The  liquid,  when  cool,  is  expressed  and  filtered,  and  treated  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  three  drachms  to  every  pound  of  moss  employed. 
Water  is  then  added  in  the  quantity  of  about  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  mixture  left  for  a  night  in  a  closed  matrass.  The  deposit  which  forms  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  allowed  to  drain  as  much  as  possible,  and  submitted  to  the 
press.  To  purify  it,  the  mass,  while  still  moist,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  washed 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  and  treated  with  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  cetrarin,  leaving  the  other  organic  principles  by 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  accompanied.  The  greater  part  is  deposited  as  the 
liquor  cools,  and  the  remainder  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  By  this  process 
one  pound  of  moss  yielded  to  Dr.  Herberger  133  grains  of  cetrarin.  This  prin- 
ciple is  white,  not  crystalline,  light,  unalterable  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and  ex- 
ceedingly bitter,  especially  in  alcoholic  solution.  Its  best  solvent  is  absolute 
alcohol,  of  which  100  parts  dissolve  17  of  cetrarin  at  the  boiling  temperature. 
Ether  also  dissolves  it,  and  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Its  solutions  are  quite 
neutral  to  test  paper.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  acids,  and  rendered  much  more 
soluble  by  the  alkalies.  Concentrated  muriatic  acid  changes  its  colour  to  a  bright 
blue.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  In  the  dose  of 
two  grains,  every  two  hours,  it  has  been  used  successfully  in  intermittent  fever. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.  .juxWi.  505.)  Drs.  Schnedermann  and  Knopp  have  ascertained 
that  the  cetrarin  above  referred  to  consists  of  three  distinct  substances;  1.  ce- 
traric  acid,  which  is  the  true  bitter  principle,  crystallizable,  and  intensely  bitter; 
2.  a  substance  resembling  the  fatty  acids,  called  lich stearic  acid;  and  3.  a  green 
colouring  substance,  which  they  name  thalloclilor.  These  principles  are  obtained 
perfectly  pure  with  great  difficulty.  {Ann.der  Pharm.,\\.  144.) 

The  gum  and  starch  contained  in  the  moss  render  it  sufficiently  nutritive  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  Lapland,  who  employ  it  pow- 
dered and  made  into  bread,  or  boiled  with  milk,  having  first  partially  freed  it 
from  the  bitter  principle  by  repeated  maceration  in  water.  The  bitterness  may 
be  entirely  extracted  by  macerating  the  powdered  moss,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  twenty-four  times  its  weight  of  a  solution  formed  with  1  part  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  and  375  parts  of  water,  decanting  the  liquid  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
and  repeating  the  process  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  solution.  The  powder, 
being  now  dried,  is  perfectly  sweet  and  highly  nutritious.  This  proces?  was  sug- 
gested by  Berzelius. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Iceland  moss  is  demulcent,  nutritions,  anJ 
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tonic,  and  well  calculated  for  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungt 
and  bowels,  with  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  system  generally 
Hence  it  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  catarrhs,  and  other  chronic  pulmonary 
affections  attended  with  copious  puruloid  expectoration,  in  dyspepsia,  in  chronic 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  debility  succeeding  acute  disease,  or  depend- 
ent on  copious  purulent  discharge  from  external  ulcers.  At  one  time  it  pos 
Bessed  much  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  consumption.  It  had  long 
been  employed  in  this  disease,  and  in  haemoptysis,  by  the  Danish  physicians, 
before  it  became  generally  known.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  it  camo 
into  extensive  use,  and  numerous  cures  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  it  are 
on  record.  But  now  that  the  pathology  of  phthisis  is  better  understood,  physi- 
cians have  ceased  to  expect  material  advantage  from  it  in  that  disease;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cases  which  have  recovered  under  its  use,  were 
simply  chronic  bronchitis.  It  acts  only  as  a  mild,  nutritious,  demulcent  tonic; 
and  can  exercise  no  specific  influence  over  the  tuberculous  affection. 

It  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  decoction.  (See  Decoctum  Cetrarise.) 
By  some  writers  it  is  recommended  to  deprive  it  of  the  bitter  principle  by  ma- 
ceration in  water  or  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  before  preparing  the  decoction; 
but  we  thus  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  a  simple  demulcent,  or  mild  article  of  diet, 
in  which  respect  it  is  not  superior  to  the  ordinary  farinaceous  or  gummy  sub- 
stances used  in  medicine.  The  powder  is  sometimes  given  in  the  dose  of  thirty 
grains  or  a  drachm;  and  a  preparation  at  one  time  obtained  some  repute,  in 
which  the  ground  moss  was  incorporated  with  chocolate,  and  used  at  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  meal  as  an  ordinary  beverage. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Cetrariae.  W. 

CHENOPODIUM.  U.S. 
Wormseed. 

The  fruit  of  Ohenopodium  anthelminticum.  U.  S. 

Ohenopodium.  Sej;.  iSys^  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Ohenopodiaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved,  four-cornered.  Corolla  none.  Seed  one,  lenticular, 
roperior.  Willd. 

Chenopodium  anthelminlicum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1304;  Barton,  Med.  Bat. 
ii.  183.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  with  an  herbaceous,  erect,  branch- 
ing, furrowed  stem,  which  rises  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
alternate  or  scattered,  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  sinuated 
and  toothed  on  the  margin,  conspicuously  veined,  of  ayellowisR-green  colour,  and 
dotted  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  small,  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  leaves,  and  arranged  in  long,  leafless,  terminal  panicles, 
composed  of  slender,  dense,  glomerate,  alternating  spikes. 

This  species  of  Ohenopodium,  known  commonly  by  tlie  names  of  wormseed 
and  Jerusalem  oak,  grows  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  most 
vigorously  and  abundantly  in  the  southern  section.  It  is  usually  found  in  the 
ficinity  of  rubbish,  along  fences,  in  the  streets  of  villages,  and  in  open  grounds 
about  the  larger  towns.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Septeml>er,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
•aocesiiively  through  the  autumn.  Tiie  whole  herb  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  offen- 
live,  yet  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  which  it  retains  when  dried.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  occasionally  employed ;  but  the  fruit  only  is  strictly  officinal.  This 
should  be  collected  in  October.* 

♦  C.  anthelminticum  \h  cuUivated  to  ft  oonBiderablc  ext<»nt  in  MaryUnd,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  north  of  Baltiraoro.  Th©  weds  are  »own  in  nmtU  hedn  of  rich  mould  early  in  spring, 
and  during  the  month  of  June  the  young  plants  are  pulled  up.  and  nel  out  in  ridgoR  three 
feet  apart,  with  intervals  of  from  six  to  Un  inches.  The  plants  do  not  require  to  be  rcnowod 
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AV  3rn..?eed,  as  fonnd  in  the  shops,  is  in  small  grains,  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin,  irregularly  spherical,  very  light,  of  a  dull,  greenish-yellow,  or  brownish 
colour,  a  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  and  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  plant.  These  grains,  when  deprived,  by  rub- 
bing them  in  the  hand,  of  a  capsular  covering  which  invests  the  proper  seed, 
exhibit  a  shining  surface  of  a  very  dark  colour.  They  abound  in  a  volatile  oil, 
upon  which  their  sensible  properties  and  medical  virtues  depend,  and  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Ghenopodii.)  The  same  oil  impregnates 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  whole  plant. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wormseed  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  indi- 
genous anthelmintics,  and  is  thought  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  round  worms  in  children.  A  dose  of  it  is  usually  given  before  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  and  at  bedtime  in  the  evening,  for  three  or  four  days  succes- 
sively, and  then  followed  by  calomel  or  some  other  brisk  cathartic.  If  the  worms 
are  not  expelled,  the  same  plan  is  repeated.  The  medicine  is  most  conveniently 
administered  in  powder,  mixed  with  syrup,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary.  The 
dose  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  is  from  one  to  two  scruples.  The  vola- 
tile oil  is  more  frequently  given  than  the  fruit  in  substance ;  though  its  offensive 
odour  and  taste  sometimes  render  it  of  difficult  administration.  The  dose  for  a 
child  is  from  five  to  ten  drops,  mixed  with  sugar,  or  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  A 
tablespoonful  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves,  or  a  wineglassful  of  the  de- 
coction prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  plant  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with 
the  addition  of  orange-peel  or  other  aromatic,  is  sometimes  substituted  in  do- 
mestic practice  for  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  fruit  and  oil. 

The  fruit  of  Chenopodium  amhrosioides,  which  is  also  an  indigenous  plant, 
and  very  prevalent  in  the  Middle  States,  is  said  to  be  used  indiscriminately  with 
that  of  G.  anihelminticum.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  odour,  which  is  weaker 
and  less  offensive,  and  to  some  persons  agreeable.  The  plant  itself  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  true  wormseed,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  its  flowers  in 
leafy  racemes.  This  species  of  Chenopodium  has  been  employed  in  Europe  as  a 
remedy  in  nervous  affections,  particularly  chorea.  Five  or  six  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, reported  by  Plenk,  after  having  resisted  the  ordinary  means,  yielded  to  the 
daily  use  of  an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  the  plant  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  taken 
in  the  dose  of  a  cupful  morning  and  evening,  and  associated  with  the  employ- 
ment of  peppermint. 

G.  Botrys,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  o{  Jerusalem  oak,  is  another  indigenous 
species,  possessing  anthelmintic  virtues.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  France 
with  advantage  in  catarrh  and  humoral  asthma. 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Ghenopodii,  U.  S.  W. 

CHIMAPHILA.  U.S. 

Plpsissewa. 

The  leaves  of  Chimaphila  umbellata.  U.  S. 

Chimaphila.  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Pyrolacese. 

Gen.  Gh.  Galyx  five-toothed.  Petals  five.  Style  very  short,  immersed  in  the 
germ.  Stigma  annular,  orbicular,  with  a  five-lobed  disk.  Filaments  stipitate; 
stipe  discoid,  ciliate.  Capsules  five-celled,  opening  from  the  summits,  margins 
unconnected.  Nutiall. 

This  genus  was  separated  from  Pyrola  by  Pursh.   It  embraces  two  spocies,  0 

oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years.  The  crop  of  the  second  year  is  muro  pJ-oduotiTe 
than  the  first.  The  plant  is  fit  for  distillation  during  the  first  half  of  September.  I'h*  dis-  \  \ 
tillation  is  carried  on  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  whole  herbaceous  part  of  <ilie  plant  . 
\b  used.  It  is  said  to  yield  from  1-5  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  and  the  produce  of  an  aud  |  < 
will  yield  20  pounds.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.^  xiii.  304.)  j 
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umbellala  and  C,  maculala,  which  are  both  indigenons,  and  known  by  the  com- 
mon title  of  ivinter-green.  The  generic  title  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words,  /s.'/ia 
winter,  and  <ft).o^  a  friend.    C.  umbellata  only  is  officinal. 

Chimaphila  umbellata.  Barton,  Med.  BoL  i.  17;  Carson,  lllui^t.  of  Med.  Boi 
i.  62,  pi.  bS.  —  Pyrola  umbellala.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  622;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med 
Bot.  ii.  15.  The  pipsissewa  is  a  small  evergreen  plant,  with  a  perennial,  creep- 
ing, yellowish  root  (rhizoma),  which  gives  rise  to  several  simple,  erect  or  semi- 
procumbent  stems,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  height,  and  ligneous  at  their  base. 
The  leaves  are  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  lanceolate,  serrate,  coriaceous,  smooth, 
of  a  shining,  sap-green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  and  supported 
npon  short  footstalks,  in  irregular  whorls,  of  which  there  are  usually  two  on  the 
same  stem.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  small  terminal  corymb,  and  stand  upon 
nodding  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  small  and  divided  at  its  border  into  five  teeth 
or  segments.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  roundisii,  concave,  spreading  petals, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour  tinged  with  red,  and  exhale  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
stamens  are  ten,  with  filaments  shorter  than  the  petals,  and  with  large,  nodding, 
bifurcated,  purple  anthers.  The  germ  is  globular  and  depressed,  supporting  a 
thick  and  apparently  sessile  stigma,  the  style  being  short  and  immersed  in  the 
germ.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  linear,  chaffy,  and  enclosed  in  a  roundish,  de- 
pressed, five-celled,  five-valved  capsule,  having  the  persistent  calyx  at  the  base. 

This  humble  but  l)eautiful  evergreen  is  a  native  of  the  northern  latitudes  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  grows  under  the  shade  of  woods,  and  pre- 
fers a  loose  sandy  soil,  enriched  by  decaying  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in  June 
and  July.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  endowed  with  active  properties.  The  leaves 
and  stems  are  kept  in  the  shops. 

G.  viaculata,  or  spotted  winler-green,  probably  possesses  similar  virtues.  The 
character  of  the  leaves  of  the  two  plants  will  serve  to  distinguish  them.  Those 
of  C.  maculata  are  lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  where  they  are  broader  thaa 
near  the  summit,  and  of  a  deep  olive-green,  veined  with  greenish-white  ;  those 
of  the  officinal  species  are  broadest  near  the  summit,  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
base,  and  of  a  uniform  shining  green. 

Properties.  Pipsissewa,  when  fresh  and  bruised,  exhales  a  peculiar  odour.  The 
taste  of  the  leaves  is  pleasantly  bitter,  astringent,  and  sweetish  ;  that  of  the  stems 
and  root  unites  with  these  qualities  a  considerable  degree  of  pungency.  Boiling 
water  extracts  the  active  properties  of  the  plant,  which  are  also  imparted  to 
alcohol.  The  leaves  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fairbauk,  who  found 
in  them  gum,  starch,  sugar,  extractive,  pectic  acid,  tannic  acid,  resin,  fatty  mat- 
ter, chlorophyll,  yellow  colouring  matter,  lignin,  a  peculiar  whitish  substance 
which  he  calls  chimaphilin,  and  various  inorganic  substances,  as  potassa,  lime, 
magnesia,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acids.  The 
chimapliilin  was  obtained  by  agitating  a  tincture  with  chloroform,  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand,  removing  the  lighter  liquid,  and  allowing  the  chloroformic  solu- 
tion to  evnporate  spontaneously.  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  was  left,  which, 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  filtration  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  constituted 
the  substance  in  question.  It  was  also  obtained  by  simply  distilling  the  stems  with 
water.  It  is  in  beautiful,  golden-yellow,  acicular  crystals,  inodorous,  tasteless, 
fusible,  volatilizable  unchanged,  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  chloroform,  and  the  fixed  ami  volatile  oils,  and  posses-sed  of  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  {Jourm.  and  Trans,  of  the  Md.  Col.  of  Phnrm., 
March,  l8r,o.)  The  active  principle  of  the  leaves  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Isolated,  though  prnhnMy  contained  in  the  substance  called  bitter  extractive. 
The  so-named  chi  has  no  claims  to  this  character,  nor,  we  think,  to  the 

name  given  to  it,  u  ould  be  reserved  for  the  active  principle  when  discov- 

ered.  The  pungency  of  the  stems  is  said  by  Mr.  Fairbauk  to  reside  iu  the  resin. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  plant  is  diuretic,  touic,  and  astringent. 
It  was  employed  by  the  aborigines  in  various  complaints,  especially  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  and  nephritic  affections.  From  their  hands  it  passed  into  those  of 
the  European  settlers,  and  was  long  a  popular  remedy  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  profession.  The  first  regular  treatise  in 
relation  to  it  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  was  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
published  in  the  year  1803;  but  it  was  little  thought  of  till  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Somraerville,  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  London  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions.  By  this  writer  it  was  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy  in 
dropsy ;  and  his  favourable  report  has  been  sustained  by  the  subsequent  state- 
ments of  many  respectable  practitioners.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  attended 
with  disordered  digestion  and  general  debility,  in  which  its  tonic  properties  and 
usual  acceptability  to  the  stomach  prove  highly  useful  auxiliaries  to  its  diuretic 
powers.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  the 
complaint;  for,  though  it  generally  produces  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  it  has 
seldom  effected  cures.  Other  disorders,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  proved  useful, 
are  calculous  and  nephritic  affections,  and  in  general  all  those  complaints  of  the 
urinary  passages  for  which  uva  ursi  is  prescribed.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  some 
practitioners  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula,  both  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of 
ulceration ;  and  it  has  certainly  proved  highly  advantageous  in  obstinate  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  stru- 
mous diathesis.   In  these  cases  it  is  used  both  internally,  and  locally  as  a  wash. 

The  decoction  is  the  preparation  usually  preferred,  and  may  be  taken  to  the 
amount  of  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  watery  extract  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  four  times  a  day.  Prof.  Procter  prepares  a  syrup 
by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  leaves,  finely  bruised,  in  eight  fluidounces  of 
water  for  thirty-six-hours,  and  then  subjecting  the  mass  to  percolation  till  a  pint 
of  fluid  is  obtained,  which  is  reduced  one-half  by  evaporation,  and  incorporated 
with  twelve  ounces  of  sugar.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  dose. 
Prof.  Procter  has  suggested  also  a  fluid  extract,  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  saccharine  fluid  extracts  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  especially  that  of  uva 
ursi.    A  fluidrachra  of  it  would  represent  a  drachm  of  pipsissewa. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Chimaphilse,  U.  S.  W. 

CHIRETTA.  U,S. 
Chiretta, 

The  herb  and  root  of  Agathotes  Chirayta.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CHIRATA.  Chiretta.  Ophelia  Chirata.    The  entire  plant.  Br. 

Agathotes.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Gentianaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  withering,  rotate,  in  aestivation  twisted  to  the  right ;  with 
glandular  hollows  protected  by  a  fringed  scale  upon  the  segments.  Anthers  not 
changing.  Stigmas  sessile.  Capi^ules  conical ;  one-celled,  with  spongy  placentas 
upon  the  sutures.    Seeds  indefinite,  minute.  (Lindley.) 

Agathotes  Chirayta.  Don,  Lond.  Philos.  Mag.  1836,  p.  76. —  Oentiana  Chi- 
rayta.  Fleming,  Asiat.  Research,  xi.  167.  —  Ophelia  Chirata.  Grisbach.  The 
chirayta  or  chiretta  is  an  annual  plant,  about  three  feet  high,  with  a  branching 
root,  and  an  erect,  smooth,  round  stem,  branching  into  an  elegant  leafy  panicle, 
and  furnished  with  opposite,  embracing,  lanceolate,  very  acute,  entire,  smooth, 
three  or  five-nerved  leaves.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  peduncled,  yellow,  with 
a  four-cleft  calyx  having  linear  acute  divisions,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  spreading 
and  four-parted,  four  stamens,  a  single  style,  and  a  two-lobed  stigma.  The  cap- 
sules are  shorter  than  the  permanent  calyx  and  corolla.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Nepaul,  and  other  parts  of  northern  India.  The  whole  of  it  is  officinal.  It  is 
gathered  when  the  flowers  begin  to  decay. 
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The  dried  plant  is  imported  into  Europe  in  bundles,  consisting  mainly  Qf  the 
stems,  with  portions  of  the  root  attached.  The  stems,  which  have  been  already 
described,  contain  a  yellowish  pith.  All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  very  bitter  taste, 
which  is  strongest  in  the  root.  It  is  without  odour.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol ;  and  they  are  retained  in  the  extract.  According  to  Lassaign<» 
and  Boissel,  the  stems  contain  resin,  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  brown  colouring 
matter,  gum,  and  various  salts. 

Medical  Properties  and  Use.9.  Chiretta  has  long  been  used  in  India,  where 
it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  both  the  native  and  European  practitioners.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  appears  to  be  highly  esteemed ;  but  has  not 
been  employed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  Its  properties  are 
those  of  the  pure  bitters,  and  probably  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  Gentianaceaj.  (See  Gentiana.)  Like  these,  in  over- 
doses it  nauseates  and  oppresses  the  stomach.  Some  have  supposed  that,  ia 
addition  to  its  tonic  properties,  it  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  liver,  pro- 
moting the  secretion  of  bile  and  correcting  it  when  deranged,  and  restoring 
healthy  evacuations  in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  produces  any  other  effects  of  this  kind  than  such  as  are  incident  to 
its  tonic  power.  It  has  been  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  debility  of  convales- 
cence, and  generally  in  cases  in  which  corroborant  measures  are  indicated.  In 
India  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  intermittents  and  remittents,  com- 
Dined  with  the  seeds  of  Guilandina  Bonduc.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  in- 
fusion, tincture,  or  extract.  The  dose  in  substance  is  twenty  grains.  A  fluid  ex- 
tract may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  gentian.  (See  Extractum  Oen- 
Hanx  Fluidum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Chiratae,  Br.;  Tinctura  Chiratse,  Br.  W. 

CHLOROFORMUM  VENALE.  U,S. 
Commercial  Chloroform, 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  a  process  was  given  for  the  preparation  of 
chloroform  ;  in  the  present  edition,  the  drug,  in  its  impure  commercial  form,  haa 
been  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue,  while  a  process  is  given  in  the 
•econd  part  of  the  work  for  its  purification.  Thinking  it  expedient  that  what  is 
to  be  said  on  the  subject  should  all  be  included  under  the  same  head,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  here  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  article  Chloroformum 
Purificatum  in  Part  II. 

Off.  Prep.  Chloroformum  Purificatum,  U.  S. 

CIIONDRUS.  U.S. 

Irish  Moss. 

Chondrus  crispua.  U.  S. 

Chondrus.  Sex.  Syet  Cryptogamia  Algae.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Algacero. 

Qcn.Ch.  Frond  cartilaginous,  dilating  upwards  into  a  flat,  nerveless  dicho- 
tomonsly  divided  expansion,  of  a  j)urpli8h  or  livid-red  colour.  FruciificaHon, 
subspherical  capsules  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  rarely  supported  on  littld 
stalks,  and  containing  a  mass  of  minute  free  seeds.  OrcvUle. 

Chnndruacriitpui^.  Greville,  Alg.  Brit.  129,  t.  15.  —  Sphetrococcus  criapuM, 
Agardh. —  Fucu.^  criHpui^.  Linn.  The  Irish  motss,  or  carrageen  us  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  consists  of  a  flat,  slender,  cartilaginous  frond,  from  two  to  twelve 
iocbes  in  Kngtli,  dilated  as  it  ascends  until  it  becomes  two  or  three  lines  in  width, 
tbea  repeatedly  and  dichotomously  divided,  with  linear,  wedge-shaped  scgmcots, 
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and  more  or  less  curled  up  so  as  to  diminish  the  apparent  length.  The  capsules 
are  somewhat  hemispherical,  and  are  embedded  in  the  disk  of  the  frond.  The 
plant  grows  upon  rocks  and  stones  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  especially 
abundant  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  collected. 
It  is  also  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  is  said  to  be  gathered  largely  on  the 
southern  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  partly  torn  from  the  rocks,  and 
partly  collected  upon  the  beach,  upon  which  it  is  thrown  up  during  storms.  It 
is  prepared  for  market  by  spreading  it  out  high  on  the  beach,  to  dry  and  bleach 
in  the  sun.  (Aug.  P.  Melzar,  Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  A.ssoc,  A.  D.  1860.) 

When  collected,  it  is  washed  and  dried.  In  the  fresh  state  it  is  of  a  purplish 
colour,  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  yellowish  or  yellowish-white,  with  occasion- 
ally purplish  portions.  It  is  translucent,  of  a  feeble  odour,  and  nearly  tasteless. 
It  swells  in  cold  water  but  does  not  dissolve.  Boiling  water  dissolves  a  large 
proportion  of  it,  and  the  solution,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  gelatinizes  on 
cooling.  According  to  Feuchtwanger,  it  contains  starch  and  pectin,  with  com- 
pounds of  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  and  some  oxalate  of  lime.  Ilerberger 
found  791  per  cent,  of  pectin,  and  9  5  of  mucus,  with  fatty  matter,  free  acids, 
chlorides,  &c.,  but  neither  iodine  nor  bromine.  M.  Dupasquier  discovered  in  it 
both  of  these  elements,  which  had  generally  escaped  attention  in  consequence  of 
their  reaction,  as  soon  as  liberated,  upon  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  moss  when  charred.  {Journ.  cle 
Pharm.,  Ze  aer.,  iii.  113.)  The  pectin  Pereira  thinks  peculiar,  and  proposes  to 
call  carrageenin.  It  is  distinguished  from  gum  by  afiording,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  no  precipitate  with  alcohol ;  from  starch,  by  not  becoming  blue  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine ;  from  pectin,  by  yielding  no  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and 
no  mucic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

Carrageen  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  and,  being  easy  of  digestion  and  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  forms  a  useful  article  of  diet  in  cases  in  which  the  fari- 
naceous preparations,  such  as  tapioca,  sago,  barley,  &c.,  are  usually  employed. 
It  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  chronic  pectoral  affections,  scrofulous 
complaints,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  boiling  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  moss  down  to  a  pint.  Sugar  and  lemon-juice  may 
usually  be  added  to  improve  the  flavour.  Milk  may  be  substituted  for  water, 
^hen  a  more  nutritious  preparation  is  required.  It  is  recommended  to  macerate 
Ihe  moss  for  about  ten  minutes  in  cold  water  before  submitting  it  to  decoction. 
Any  unpleasant  flavour  that  it  may  have  acquired  from  the  contact  of  foreign 
iubstances  is  thus  removed.  W. 

CIMICIFUGA.  U,S, 

Cimici/uga,  Black  SnaJceroot, 

The  root  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa.  U.  S. 

CiMiciPUGA.  Sex. Syst.  Polyandria Di-Pentagynia.  — Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacese 

Gen.  Ch.   Calyx  four  or  five-leaved.    Petals  four  to  eight,  deformed,  thickish, 
sometimes  wanting.    Capsules  one  to  five,  oblong,  many-seeded.   Seeds  squa 
mose.  NuttalL 

Cimicifuga  racemosa.  Torrey,  Flor.  219;  Carson,  lllust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  9, 
pi.  3. —  C.  Serpentaria.  Pursh,  Flor.  Am.  Sept.  p.  372. — Actaea  racemosa. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1139.  —  Macrotys  racemosa.  Eaton's  Manual,  p.  288. 
This  is  a  tall  stately  plant,  having  a  perennial  root,  and  a  simple  herbaceous 
stem,  which  rises  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  aiu  la*-ge,  and 
ternately  decomposed,  having  oblong-ovate  leaflets,  incised  and  toothed  a^  their 
edges.    The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  a  long,  terminal,  wai.d-likei 
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raceme,  with  occasionally  one  or  two  shorter  racemes  near  its  base.  The  calyx 
is  white,  four-leaved,  and  deciduous;  the  petals  are  minute,  and  shorter  than 
the  stamens ;  the  pistil  consists  of  an  oval  germ  and  a  sessile  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  an  ovate  capsule  containing  numerous  flat  seeds. 

The  hlaclc  snakeroot,  or  cohosh  as  tliis  plant  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  growing  in  sliady  or  rocky  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July.    The  root  is  the  part  employed. 

Frojyeriies.  The  dried  root  consists  of  a  thick,  irregularly  bent  or  contorted 
body  or  caudex,  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  often  several 
inches  in  length,  furnished  with  many  slender  radicles,  and  rendered  exceedingly 
rough  and  jagged  in  appearance  by  the  remains  of  the  stems  of  successive  years, 
which  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more  are  frequently  attached  to  the  root 
The  colour  is  externally  dark-brown,  almost  black,  internally  whitish ;  the  odour, 
though  not  strong,  is  peculiar  and  rather  disagreeable,  and  is  gradually  lost  by 
keeping;  the  taste  is  bitter,  herbaceous,  and  somewhat  astringent,  leaving  a 
slight  sense  of  acrimony.  The  root  yields  its  virtues  to  boiling  water.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  to  contain  gum,  starch,  sugar,  resin, 
wax,  fatty  matter,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  a  black  colouring  matter,  a  green 
colouring  matter,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  (Journ, 
of  Phil.  Col.  ofPhann.,  vi.  20.)  It  no  doubt  also  contains,  when  fresh,  a  volatile 
principle,  with  which  its  virtues  may  be  in  some  degree  a.ssociated ;  as  we  are 
confident  that  it  is  more  efficacious  in  the  recent  state,  than  when  long  kept.  In 
fact,  Mr,  Geo.  H.  Davis,  in  a  more  recent  analysis,  has  separated  by  distillation 
a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  having  decidedly  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
root.  Mr.  Davis  also  found,  iu  addition  to  the  principles  above  mentioned,  alba- 
men  and  extractive  among  the  organic,  and  silica  among  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents. The  sugar,  moreover,  noticed  by  him  was  of  the  uncrystallizable  variety, 
and  the  resin  of  two  kinds,  one  soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether,  the  other 
soluble  in  both  these  menstrua.  (Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  xxxiii.  3116.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  effects  of  cimicifuga  in  health  have  not 
been  fully  investigated.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  a  mild  tonic,  with  the 
property  of  stimulating  the  secretions,  particularly  those  of  the  skin,  kidneys, 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  an 
especial  affinity  for  the  uterus.  It  undoubtedly  exercises  considerable  influence 
over  the  nervous  system,  probably  of  a  sedative  character;  but  this  influence,  so 
far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  is  shown  more  in  morbid  states  of  that  system 
than  in  health.  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Ohio,  found  it,  in  large  doses,  to  produce  ver- 
tigo, impaired  vision,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  reduction  of  the  circulation; 
but  from  very  large  quantities  he  observed  no  alarming  narcotic  ellVcts.  Dr.  N. 
S.  DaviB  uniformly  found  it  to  lessen  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  to 
•oothe  pain,  and  allay  irritability.  {lYans.  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  i.  352.)  Ita 
common  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  supposed  power  as  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  was  originally  employed  in  domestic  practice  in 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  hysteria,  and  various  affections  of  the  lung!<,  iiurticularly 
those  resembling  consumption.  The  first  published  notice  of  its  use  in  phthisis 
Was  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Garden,  of  Charlotte,  Virginia.  {Am.  Med.  Recorder,  Oc- 
-ober,  1823.)*  Several  cases  of  chorea  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Jesse  Young,  in 
which  it  effected  cures;  and  the  editor  of  the  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences 
•tated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  Dr.  Physick  that  he  had  known  it,  in  the 
dose  of  ten  gmins  every  two  hours,  to  prove  successful  in  the  cure  of  that  com- 
plaint I  iustuncea.  Dr.  Young  gave  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  root 
three  t  i  ly.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sm.,  ix.  810.)  We  have  administered  the 
medicine  in  chorea  with  complete  success,  and  have  derived  the  happiest  effects 

*  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gardoa  to  Ibo  amliort,  dsted  May  16th,  1860,  thnt  praotitioner 

»ixf-'-<  t!  it  tl);ri y  years'  u^e  of  the  modicino  baa  fully  realised  the  favourable  antioipatioat 
produced  bj  in%  first  trials. 
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from  it  in  a  case  of  periodical  convnlsions  connected  with  uterine  disorder.  Dr. 
Hildreth  has  found  it,  in  combination  with  iodine,  very  advantageous  in  the 
early  stages  of  phthisis.  {Ibid.,  N.  S*.,  iv.  281.)  Dr.  F.  N.  Johnson  has  employed 
it  with  extraordinary  success  in  acute  rheumatism ;  the  disease  generally  yield- 
ing completely  within  eight  or  ten  days.  (Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Aifsoc,  i.  P.52.) 

It  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  The  decoction  has  been  much  used,  but 
is  thought  by  some  not  to  contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  root.  An  ounce  of  the 
bruised  root  may  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  one  or  two 
fluidounces  given  for  a  dose.  From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  the  decoction  may 
be  taken  without  inconvenience  during  the  day.  The  tincture  may  be  made  in 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  given  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  In  acute  rheumatism,  the  remedy  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Davis,  in  the  dose  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  tincture, 
or  twenty  grains  of  the  powder,  repeated  every  two  hours  till  its  effects  are  ob- 
served. (Ibid.,  p.  356.)  Dr.  Brundige  speaks,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  dried  root,  as  an  application  about  the  eye, 
and  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids  in  ophthalmia.  (Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  vii. 
809,  from  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Gaz.)  Dr.  Koehler,  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  after 
failing  with  the  decoction  and  simple  tincture  in  the  treatment  of  chorea,  suc- 
ceeded satisfactorily  with  an  acetous  tincture,  made  by  digesting,  for  fourteen 
days,  five  ounces  of  the  root  with  a  menstruum  consisting  of  one  fluidoance  of 
diluted  acetic  acid,  eight  of  alcohol,  and  eleven  of  water.  The  dose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  simple  tincture.  (N.  Am.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  iii.  189.)  A  fluid  ex- 
tract is  now  officinal ;  and  a  dry  extract  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Proc- 
ter. The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  30  to  60  minims,  of  the  latter  from  4  to  8 
grains.*  The  practitioners  calling  themselves  eclectics  use,  under  the  name  of 
cimicifugin,  an  impure  resin  obtained  by  precipitating  a  saturated  tincture  of 
the  root  with  water.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  inappropriate,  as  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  pure  active  principle  when 
discovered.  (See  N.  J.  Med.  Reporter,  viii.  247.) 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Cimicifugae  Fluidum,  U.  S.  W. 

CINCHONA. 

Peruvian  Baric,   Cincliona  Baric, 

Varieties, 

CINCHONA  FLAY  A.  CT".  5.,  5r.  Yellow  Cinchona.  The  bark  of  Cinchona 
Calisaya,  called  in  commerce  Calisaya  bark,  and  containing  not  less  than  two 
per  cent,  of  alkaloids  yielding  crystallizable  salts.  U.  S. 

Cinchona  Calisaya.  The  bark.  Br. 

CINCHONA  PALLIDA.  U.S.,  Br.  Pale  Cinchona.  The  bark  of  Cinchona 
Condaminea  and  of  Cinchona  micrantha.  U.  S. 

Cinchona  Condaminea.  The  bark.  Br. 

CINCHONA  RUBRA.  U.  S.,  Br.    Red  Cinchona.  The  bark  of  an  undeter- 

*  The  dry  extract  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  recently 
dried  root,  in  powder,  are  put  into  a  percolator  for  volatile  liquids,  and  a  mixture  of  a 
pint  of  alcohol  and  half  a  pint  of  ether  is  gradually  added.  After  the  liquid  has  ceased  to 
pass,  diluted  alcohol  is  poured  in  until  the  filtered  liquid  equals  a  pint  and  a  half,  which 
ia  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  until  reduced  to  hah 
a  pint.  The  percolation  is  continued  with  diluted  alcohol  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are 
obtained.  The  two  tinctures  are  evaporated  separately  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  then 
mixed,  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  [Am.  Journ  oj 
Fharm.,  xxvi.  107.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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mined  species  of  Cinchona,  called  in  commerce  red  hark,  and  containing  not 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  yielding  crystallizable  salts.  U.  S. 

Cinchona  succirubra.  The  bark.  Br.* 

Quinquina,  Fr.;  China,  Pemvianische  Kinde,  Germ.;  China,  Ital.;  Quina,  Span, 

Botanical  History, 

Though  the  Peruvian  bark  was  introduced  into  Europe  so  early  as  1640,  it 
was  30t  till  the  year  1737  that  the  plant  producing  it  was  known  to  naturalists. 
In  that  year  La  Condamine,  on  a  journey  to  Lima,  through  the  province  of 
Loxa,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  tree,  of  which,  upon  his  return,  he 
published  a  description  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  Soon  after- 
wards LinnoBus  gave  it  the  name  of  Cinchona  officinalis,  in  honour  of  the 
Countess  of  Cinchon,  who  is  said  to  have  first  taken  the  bark  to  Europe;  but,  in 
his  description  of  the  plant,  he  united  the  species  discovered  by  La  Condamine 
with  C.pubescens,  a  specimen  of  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known  that  more  than  one  species  existed; 
and  C.  officinalis  continued,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  to  be  recognised 
by  the  Pharmacopceias  as  the  only  source  of  the  Peruvian  bark  of  commerce. 
But  a  vast  number  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Linntean  genus  Cinchona  were  in 
the  course  of  time  discovered;  and  the  list  became  at  length  so  unwieldy  and 
heterogeneous,  that  botanists  were  compelled  to  distribute  the  specie*^  into  seve- 
ral groups,  each  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  and  all  associated  in  the  natural 
family  of  Cinchonaceae.  Among  these  genera,  the  Cinchona  is  that  which  embrace 
the  proper  Peruvian  bark  trees,  characterized  by  the  production  of  the  alkaloids, 
quinia,  cinchonia,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  certain  botanical  peculiarities,  among  which 
the  most  distinctive  is  probably  the  dehiscence  of  the  capsule  from  the  base  to- 
wards the  apex,  or  from  below  upward.  The  new  genera  Exostemma  and  Buena 
embrace  species  which  have  been,  perhaps,  most  frequently  referred  to  as  Cin- 
chonas; but  they  are  sufficiently  characterized,  the  former  by  the  projection  of 
the  stamens  beyond  the  corolla,  a  peculiarity  which  has  given  name  to  the  genus, 
the  latter  by  the  different  shape  of  the  corolla,  the  separation  of  the  calyx  from 
the  fruit  at  maturity,  and  the  opening  of  the  capsule  from  above  downward. 
More  recently  Weddell  has  separated  several  generally  admitted  species  from 
Cinchona,  and  instituted  a  new  genus,  which  he  proposes  to  name  Cascarilla. 
This  includes  the  former  Cinchona  magnifolia  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  {C.  ohlongi- 
folia  of  Mutis),  the  C.  stenocarpa  of  Lambert,  the  C.  aculifolia  of  Ruiz  and 

*  Tte  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  methods  of  testing  these  varieties. 

1.  ^*Tett  of  Ydloto  Cinchona.  Boil  KM)  grains  of  the  bark,  re<luced  to  very  fine  powder, 
for  a  4uarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  fluidounco  of  distilled  water  acidulated  with  ten  minims  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  allow  it  to  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Transfer  the  whole 
to  a  small  displacement  tube,  and,  after  the  fluid  has  ceased  to  percolate,  add  nt  intervals 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  similarly  acidulated  water,  or  add  until  the  fluid  which 

fihf^  .1 ..},  ig  free  from  colour.  A<ld  to  the  percolated  fluid  solution  of  subacctate  of 
pi  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  has  been  removed,  taking  care  that  the  fluid 
reri  i  in  reaction.  Filter,  and  wash  with  a  little  distilled  water.  To  the  filtrate  add 
about  ihirty-five  grains  of  caustic  potash,  or  so  much  as  will  cause  the  precipitate  which 
is  at  first  formed  to  be  nearly  rcdissolved,  and  afterwards  six  fluidrachms  of  pure  ether. 
Then  shake  briskly,  and,  having  removed  the  other,  repeat  the  process  twice  with  three 
fluidrachms  of  ether,  or  until  a  drop  of  the  ether  employed  leaves  on  evaporation  scarcely 
anv  :  Me  residue.  Las''  i;  rate  the  mixed  ethereal  sohttion  in  a  capsule.  Tho 
re«  U  consists  of  n-  piinia,  when  dry,  should  weigh  not  less  than  two 
gru... ,i!'"<i'!  >.- fr.n,t;;  ,«;i --i-i'-ric  acid. 

2.  TtMt  for  i  ,.>  bark,  treated  in  the  manner  di- 
rected in  the  t  tit  ion  of  chloroform  for  ether,  should 
)rield  not  less  than  two  ,                   tlkfiloids. 

8.  Te$t  for  Red  Cineh>n.  undred  grains  of  (he  bark,  treated  in  the  manner  di- 

rected in  the  test  for  yellow  cinchona,  with  the  substitution  <■(  rm  for  ether,  should 

jrield  not  less  than  two  grains  of  alkaloids."  Br. — Xote  to  thr  tion. 
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PavoD,  the  G.  dblongifoUa  of  Lambert,  the  C.  macrocarpa  of  Vahl,  and  the 
C.  cava  of  Pavon,  which  differ  from  the  true  Cinchona  in  having  the  dehiscence 
of  the  capsules  from  the  apex  towards  the  base,  or  from  above  downward,  and 
the  barks  of  which  contain  neither  of  the  alkaloids  above  referred  to.  (Weddell, 
Hi<t.  Nat.  des  Quinquinas,  p.  77.)  With  this  brief  preliminary  notice,  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  true  Cinchonas.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  first  to 
Bay,  that  the  botanists  who  have  personally  observed  these  plants,  besides  La 
Condamine,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken,  are  chiefly  Joseph  de  Jusaieu,  who 
in  the  year  1739  explored  the  country  about  Loxa,  and  gathered  specimens  still 
existing  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe;  Mutis,  who  in  1772  discovered  Cinchona 
trees  in  New  Granada,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  his  pupil  Zea,  made  further  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  in  the  same  region;  Buiz  and  Pavon,  who  in  1777 
began  a  course  of  botanical  inquiries  in  the  central  portions  of  Lower  Peru,  and 
discovered  several  new  species;  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  visited  several 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  districts,  and  published  the  results  of  their  observations 
after  1792;  Foppig,  who  travelled  in  Peru  so  late  as  1832,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey  about  the  year  1835  ;  and  finally  Weddell,  whose  researches 
in  Bolivia  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  productive  of  valuable  information 
in  relation  to  the  Calisaya  bark. 

Cinchona.  Sex.  Syst.    Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Cinchonacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  a  turbinate  tube,  and  a  persistent  five-toothed  limb. 
Corolla  with  a  round  tube,  a  five-parted  limb,  and  oblong  lobes  valvate  in 
aestivation.  Stamens  with  short  filaments  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
and  linear  anthers  entirely  enclosed.  Stigma  bifid,  subclavate.  Capsule  ovate 
or  oblong,  somewhat  furrowed  on  each  side,  bilocular,  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
septicidal-dehiscent,  with  the  mericarps  loosened  from  the  base  towards  the 
apex,  the  introflexed  part  disjoined.  Placentae  elongated.  Seeds  numerous,  erect, 
imbricated  upward,  compressed,  winged,  with  a  membranous  margin,  and  a  fleshy 
albumen. — The  plants  composing  this  genus  are  trees  or  shrubs.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  upon  short  petioles  with  flat  margins,  and  are  attended  with  ovate  or 
oblong,  foliaceous,  free,  deciduous  stipules.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  corym- 
bose panicles,  and  of  a  white  or  purplish  rose  colour.  (De  Candolle.) 

The  genuine  Cinchona  trees  are  confined  exclusively  to  South  America.  In 
that  continent,  however,  they  are  widely  diffused,  extending  from  the  19th  degree 
of  south  latitude,  considerably  south  of  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  to  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Martha,  or,  according  to  Weddell,  to  the  vicinity  of  Caracas,  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  in  about  the  10th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  follow,  in  this  dis- 
tance, the  circuitous  course  of  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  for  the  most  part 
occupy  the  eastern  slope  of  the  second  range  of  the  Cordilleras.  Those  which 
yield  the  bark  of  commerce  grow  at  various  elevations  upon  the  Andes,  seldom 
less  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  require  a  temperature  considerably  lower 
than  that  which  usually  prevails  in  tropical  countries.* 

*  Transplantation  of  the  Cinchona  trees.  For  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  virtues 
of  Peruvian  bark,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  transplant  to  other  countries 
the  trees  which  produced  it.  In  1737,  La  Condamine  collected  a  large  number  of  young 
plants,  with  the  view  of  conveying  them  to  Europe;  but,  after  having  descended  the 
Amazon  in  safety  for  more  than  a  thousand  leagues,  they  were  washed  overboard,  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  from  the  boat  containing  them,  and  were  all  lost.  After  this  failure, 
though  the  idea  of  transplanting  the  Cinchonas  was  occasionally  suggested,  nothing  was 
done  until  1846-7,  when  Dr.  Weddell,  now  celebrated  for  his  successful  exploration  of  the 
region  of  the  Calisaya  bark,  sent  some  seeds  to  France,  which  were  planted  with  success 
in  the  Jardin  des  PLantes,  and  thus  supplied  some  of  the  conservatories  of  Europe  with 
Bpecimens  of  the  plant.  But  the  first  successful  effort,  with  a  view  to  great  practical  re- 
•ultR,  was  made,  in  1853,  by  the  Dutch  Government,  by  whom  Mr.  Hasskarl,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  botanical  garden  in  Java,  was  sent  to  South  America  on  this  im- 
portant mission.  A  number  of  young  Cinchona  plants  were  sent  by  him  directly  across 
the  Pacific  to  Batavia,  which  they  reached  before  the  close  of  1854.  From  these,  and  from 
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There  has  been  ranch  difficulty  in  properly  arran|?in<?  the  species  of  Cinchona. 
One  source  of  the  difficulty  is  the  varying  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  species, 
according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  upon  the  mountainous  declivities,  to  the 
severity  or  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  greater  or  less  humidity  of  tiie  soil,  and 
to  various  circumstances  in  the  growth  of  individual  plants.  Even  the  same  tree 
often  produces  foliage  of  a  diversified  character;  and  a  person,  not  aware  of 
this  fact,  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  different  species,  from 
an  examination  of  the  leaves  from  one  and  the  same  branch.  The  fructification 
partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  same  varying  character.  Lambert,  in  his 
*'  Illustration  of  the  genus  Cinchona"  published  in  1821,  after  admitting  with 
Humboldt  the  identity  of  several  varieties  which  had  received  specific  names 
from  other  botanists,  described  nineteen  species.  De  Candolle  enumerated  only 
sixteen.  Lindley  admits  twenty  one  known  species,  and  five  doubtful.  AVeddell 
describes  twenty-one  species,  including  eight  new  ones  of  his  own,  and  two 
doubtful,  and  excluding  several  before  admitted  by  other  writers,  which  he  joins 
to  his  new  genns  Cascarilla. 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  from  which  species  of  Cinchona 
the  several  varieties  of  bark  were  respectively  derived.  The  former  references  of 
the  yellow  bark  to  C.  cordifvlin,  of  the  pale  to  C.  lancifolia,  and  of  the  red  to  C. 
oblongifolia,  have  been  very  properly  abandoned  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  officinal  barks,  known  in  the  market  by  these 

seeds  obtained  from  other  sources,  which  were  planted  in  the  mountains  of  Java,  in  sites 
selected  for  their  supposed  conformity  in  climate  with  the  native  locality  of  the  Cinchona, 
have  sprung  plantations,  which  in  1860  contained  nearly  a  million  of  trees,  of  which  15,000 
or  lG,00o  were  of  the  C.  Calisaya.  Dr.  De  Vry  obtained,  from  the  bark  of  one  of  the  Cin- 
chona plants  of  Java,  not  five  years  old,  3  12  per  cent,  of  quinia,  which  is  equal  te  the 
product  of  the  Bolivian  trees.  >Iany  of  the  trees,  at  the  end  of  1801,  were  thirty-  feet  high. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  the  plants  in  Java  are  of  comparatively  valueless  species; 
sad  the  Dutch  will  probably  not  be  able  to  draw  from  their  existing  plantations  all  the 
important  commercial  results  to  which  their  enterprise  and  perseverance  entitle  them. 

The  English  East  India  Government  has  been  more  successful.  Stimulated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  Dr.  Royle,  and  by  the  partial  success  of  the  Dutch,  they  engaged,  in  1859,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Clements  B.  Markham,  who  proceeded  to  Bolivia,  in  South  .America,  and, 
after  almost  incredible  hardships,  arising  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  partly 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  native  authorities,  succeeded  in  collecting  and  transmitting  to 
England  upwards  of  400  Calisaya  plants.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  so  much  injured, 
on  their  way  from  England  to  India,  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  very  few, 
on  their  arrival  in  Ilindostan,  had  sufficient  life  remaining  to  grow  when  planted.  Hap- 
pily, the  doficioncy  was  supplied  by  seeds  of  C.  Calisaya  sent  from  Java,  where  they  were 
produced,  to  Calcutta,  at  the  request  of  the  English  Governor  General.  (De  Vry,  Pharm. 
Joum.,  ,\pril,  1803,  p.  440.)  Whilst  Mr.  Markham  was  in  Bolivia,  other  agents  were  col- 
lecting other  species  in  Peru  and  Ecuador,  whence  seeds  of  the  pale  and  red  bark  Cinchonas 
reached  India,  and,  being  planted  in  the  selected  sites,  proved  to  be  very  productive. 

The  8iir«  «olf»ctod  for  the  Cinchona  plantations  were  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  in  Southern 
India,  in  •  "f  Madras,  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West  Ghauts,  near  the 

Sanitary  "  •  imund,  at  heights  varying  from  5000  to  7450  feet  above  the  sea. 

These  po^itKim  urn  iliar  characters  of  the  native  region  of  the  Cinchonas  in  the 

Andes,  not  only  as  i  .ntion  and  latitude,  but  also  as  to  atmospheric  moisture,  an 

0xrt'^^  ..f  ul.ich    1.,  r  twirtion  of  thc  ycar,  serTn-^  pss,.i)ti-\l  to  the  j»erfection  of 

ive  been  chosen,  as  rr  !▼,  in  the  mountains  of 

/al,  and  in  the  mountii  ylon. 

T  "ipriHe,  thus  far,  has  been  complete.     In  April,  1863,  there  were 

in  i!  ion«  alone  rJO,(KK)  Cinchona  trees,  of  which  45,(KK)  wore  of  the 

Cv<  nine  red  bark,  1500  of  the  C.Ciilisayji,  and  othcrt 

of  I'  ;os.   At  the  latest  accounts,  speoimcnn  of  ihe  bark 

of  '  n  sent   to  I '  •••    nnd,  on  examination  by  Mr. 

Ho\^  nt.  of  put'  >-•,  of  which  1I-40  was  quini* 

Willi  -nia;  a  pre  :         ,      .    equal  to  that  of  the  Soutli 

Amoricnu  rci  barks  ol  t  .•'.•;  so  that  the  question  has  been  deterniine<l  of  the 

|)rodtirtivorif>s««  of  f1if>«c  ?'  !  Irrf«»:  nnd  it  now  only  remains  to  be  settled  how  far 

the.  '*int  of  view.  (/'Anrm. /oi«m.,  June  and 

Juij  ...  (0  the  twe(fth  edition. 
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titles,  are  not  the  product  of  the  species  mentioned.  It  is  stated  by  Humboldt, 
that  the  property  of  curing  agues  belongs  to  the  barks  of  all  the  Cinchonas  with 
hairy  and  woolly  blossoms,  and  to  these  alone.  All  those  with  smooth  corollas 
belong  to  the  genus  Cascarilla  of  Weddell.  Within  a  few  years  much  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  botanical  history  of  the  different  varieties  of  bark,  and  at 
present  most  if  not  all  of  the  valuable  varieties  can  be  traced  to  their  sources. 
The  following  species  are  acknowledged  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  U.  States. 

1.  Cinchona  Calisaya.  Weddell,  Hid.  Nat-,  des  Quinquinas,  p.  30,  t.  3.  This 
is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  trunk  often  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  a  summit 
usually  rising  above  the  other  trees  of  the  forest.  The  leaves  are  petiolate, 
oblong  or  lanceolate- obovate,  from  three  to  six  inches  long  and  one  or  two  in 
breadth,  obtuse,  acute  or  slightly  attenuated  at  the  base,  softish,  above  smooth, 
of  a  velvety  aspect,  and  obscurely  green,  beneath  smooth  and  of  a  pale  emerald 
hue,  with  scrobiculi  at  the  axils  of  the  veins,  but  scarcely  visible  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  stipules  are  about  as  long  as  the  petioles,  oblong,  very  obtuse,  and 
very  smooth.  The  flowers  are  in  ovate  or  subcovymbose  panicles.  The  calyx  is 
pubescent,  with  a  cup-shaped  limb,  and  short  triangular  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is 
rose-coloured,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  about  four  lines  long,  and  a  laciniate  limb 
fringed  at  the  edges ;  the  stamina  are  concealed  in  the  tube,  with  anthers  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  filaments.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate  capsule  scarcely  as 
long  as  the  flower,  enclosing  elliptical  lanceolate  seeds,  the  margin  of  which  ia 
irregularly  toothed,  with  a  fimbriated  appearance.  The  tree  grows  in  the  forests, 
upon  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  at  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  in  Bolivia  and  the  southernmost  part  of  Peru. 

A  variety  of  this  species,  described  by  Weddell  under  the  name  of  Josephiana, 
is  a  mere  shrub,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  slender  stem,  erect  branches, 
and  a  strongly  adherent  bark.  This  variety  is  found  in  some  places  covering  ex- 
tensive surfaces  destitute  of  forest  trees.  Weddell  supposes  that  these  tracts  had 
once  been  covered  with  forests,  which,  having  been  destroyed  by  fires,  have  been 
succeeded  by  this  stunted  growth  springing  from  the  roots,  and  prevented  from 
receiving  its  full  development  by  the  want  of  protection  from  other  trees. 

By  the  discovery  of  this  species  the  long  unsettled  point  of  the  botanical  source 
of  Calisaya  bark  has  been  determined.  The  immense  consumption  of  that  bark, 
and  the  wasteful  methods  pursued  by  the  bark  gatherers  have  caused  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  tree;  and  already  it  has  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  inhabited  places,  except  in  the  form  of  a  shrub.  Weddell  was  compelled  to 
make  long  journeys  on  foot  through  the  forests,  by  paths  scarcely  opened,  before 
he  could  get  a  sight  of  the  tree  in  its  full  vigour. 

2.  Cinchona  Gondaminea.  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  Plant.  Equin.  i.  p.  33,  t.  10 ; 
Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  414;  Carson,  Illuat.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  53,  pi.  45. — Cinchona 
officinalis.  Linn.;  Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5364.  This  tree,  when  full  grown,  has 
a  stem  about  eighteen  feet  high  and  a  foot  in  thickness,  with  opposite  branches, 
of  which  the  lower  are  horizontal,  and  the  higher  rise  at  their  extremities.  'J'lic 
bark  of  the  trunk  yields  when  wounded  a  bitter  astringent  juice.  The  leaves  are 
of  variable  shape,  but  generally  ovate-lanceolate,  about  four  inches  in  length  by 
less  than  two  in  breadth,  smooth,  and  scrobiculate  at  the  axils  of  the  veins  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  in  axillary,  downy,  corymbose  panicles.  The  tree  grows 
on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  from  about  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  in  a  mean  temperature  of  67°  F.  It  was  seen  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa,  and  is  said  also  to  grow  near  Guan- 
cabamba  and  Ayavaca  in  Peru.  It  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  the  crown 
bark  of  Loxa.  Weddell  considers  as  varieties  of  this  species,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  as  he  has  never  seen  them  alive,  the  following:  1.  Candollii  (G.  ma- 
crocalyx  of  Pavon  and  De  Candolle) ;  2.  lucumsefolia  (  G.  lucumaefolia  of  Pavon 
and  Lindley) ;  3.  lancifolia  ( C.  lancifolia  of  Mutis),  hereafter  referred  to  as  a 
distinct  species ;  and  4.  Pitayensis,  growing  in  New  Granada. 
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3.  C.  micrantha.  Haiz  and  Payon,  i?7.  Peruv.  ii.  52,  t.  194;  Liadley,  Fl&r. 
Med.  412;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  \.  52,  pi.  44.  This  is  a  larjje  tree,  forty 
feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  length  and  from  two 
to  six  in  breadth,  scarcely  acute,  smooth,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  scro- 
biculate  at  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal,  loose, 
leafless  panicles,  and  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  species  except  C.  lanci- 
folia.  {Lindley.)  The  tree  grows,  according  to  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Chicoplaya,  Monzon,  and  Pueblade  San  Antonio,  according  to  Poppig, 
St  Cuchero,  and,  according  to  Weddell,  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Carabaya, 
and  in  Bolivia.  Ruiz  states  that  its  bark  is  always  mixed  with  that  sent  into  the 
market  from  the  provinces  of  Panatahuas,  Iluamilies,  and  Uuanuco.  The  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  Colleges  ascribed  to  it  the  cinchona  cinerea,  the  gray  or  silver 
baric  of  British  commerce;  and  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  recognises  it  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  pale  bark,  as  it  undoubtedly  is. 

Though  not  recognised  in  our  officinal  code,  there  is  another  species,  recently 
determined,  which,  as  the  source  of  the  genuine  red  bark,  is  scarcely  less  import- 
ant than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  has,  within  a  few  years,  acquired  additional 
value  from  the  great  success  with  which  it  has  been  transplanted,  and  propagated 
in  the  Highlands  of  Ilindostan.  We  refer  to  the  species  denominated,  after 
Pavon,  Cinchona  succirubra. 

4.  G.  succirubra.  Pavon,  Ms.;  Howard,  Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  Octob. 
1856,  p.  209,  with  a  figure.  — C.  ovata,  var.  erythroderma.  Weddell,  Hid.  Nat.  des 
Quinquin.  p.  60.  This  species  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  produce  the 
proper  officinal  red  bark,  the  origin  of  which  remained  so  long  unknown,  or  at 
least  undetermined.  The  name  of  C.  succirubra  originated  with  Pavon,  having 
been  applied  by  him,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript,  to  an  undescribed  species 
yielding  the  bark  called  cinchona  colorada  de  Huaranda,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  identical  with  officinal  red  bark  ;  while  a  specimen  of  the  plant  itself,  in  the 
collection  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  at  Kew,  upon  examination  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard, 
of  London,  proved  to  correspond  exactly  with  a  specimen  of  the  red-bark  tree 
which  that  gentleman  had  received  from  South  America.  The  same  plant  was 
described  by  Weddell,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Cinchonas,  as  a  variety 
of  C.  ovata,  under  the  designation  of  Cinchona  ovata,  var.  erythroderma,  and 
was  conjectured  by  him  to  be  the  source  of  red  bark,  though  he  did  not  at  the 
time  feel  justified  in  giving  a  decided  opinion.  This  point,  however,  having  been 
subsequently  determined,  and  the  plant  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  new  species, 
Mr.  Howard  proposed  at  first  to  name  it  Cinchona  erythroderma,  not  only  from 
coortesy  to  Dr.  Weddell,  but  also  from  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  itself, 
implying  the  redness  of  the  bark;  but  Pavon's  name  of  succirubra  was  after- 
wards preferred  on  the  ground  of  priority,  being  itself  also  (red -juiced)  expressive 
of  a  quality  of  the  tree.  This  species  is,  when  full  grown,  of  great  magnitude; 
but  almost  all  the  older  trees  have  been  destroyed,  and  few  now  remain  with  a 
■tern  80  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  have  a  silvery  epidermis,  cor- 
respondinir  with  that  of  the  red  bark  in  quills  as  often  seen  in  the  market  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  varying  greatly  in  size,  often  as  much  as  nine  inches  by  six,  nar- 
rowing to'Anrds  the  base,  somewhat  membranaceous,  pubescent  beneath,  and  green 
on  1  .  The  tree  inhabits  a  region,  in  the  present  republic  of  Ecuador,  oq 
th<'  \v              li)pe  of  Chimborazo,  the  sea-port  of  which  is  the  town  of  Guayaquil. 

Upsides  the  foregoing  species,  several  others  deserve  a  brief  notice,  cither  as 
contrilmting  to  furnish  the  bark  of  commerce,  or  on  accoaQt  of  the  attention  they 
have  received  from  pharmacologists. 

6.  C.  srrobiruln'"  M-mb.  and  Bonpl.  Plant.  Equin.  i.  p.  165,  t.  47;  Weddell, 
Hi$l.  Nat.  des  Qu  p.  42,  t.  7.    This  species  was  united  by  Lindley  with 

C.  micrantha;  but  Vi .  u.jiil,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  just 
tfOQclosion,  considers  it  as  one  of  the  best  characterized  species  of  the  gcnas. 
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Accurd^ig  lo  this  antbor.  the  scrobicnli  at  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the  under 
Borface  of  the  leaf,  which  are  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its  peculiarities,  are 
Dot  osnally  found  in  C.  micrantha,  as  stated  in  its  description  ;  but  what  have  been 
taken  for  them,  in  the  latter  species,  are  simply  small  bundles  of  hairs.  The  tree 
was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  forming  large  forests  near  the  city  of  Jaen 
de  Bracomoros  ;  and  Weddell  states  that  it  is  met  with  also  in  the  Peruvian  pro- 
vinces of  Cuzco  and  Carabaya.  Large  quantities  of  the  bark  were  formerly  col- 
lected at  Jaen,  and  sent  to  the  coast  to  be  shipped  for  Lima.  At  present  the 
traders  in  this  bark  are  said  by  Weddell  to  be  chiefly  at  Cuzco.  The  bark  of  the 
younger  branches  has  been  ranked  with  the  pale  or  gray  barks ;  that  of  the  larger 
branches  has  been  sometimes  employed  to  adulterate  the  Calisaya. 

6.  C.  lancifolia.  Mutis,  Period,  de  Santa  Fe,  p.  465 ;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  415. 
This  is  one  of  the  species  discovered  by  Mutis  in  New  Granada,  and  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  botanist  was  considered  as  embracing  many  trees  which  had  received 
distinct  specific  designations.  By  the  London  College  it  was  long  recognised  as  the 
source  of  one  of  the  officinal  barks,  under  the  impression,  probably,  that  it  was 
identical  with  C.  Condaminea,  which  was  known  to  yield  one  of  the  most  highly 
valued  varieties.  It  is,  however,  a  native  of  New  Granada ;  and,  as  none  of  the 
barks  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopeias  come  from  Carthagena,  its  product, 
which  must  be  shipped  from  that  port,  cannot  be  considered  as  ranking  among 
them.  It  yields  the  orange  bark  of  Mutis,  or  fibrous  Carthagena  hark  of  present 
pharmacologists. 

7.  G.  cordifolia.  Mutis,  in  Humh.  Magaz.  Berlin,  1807,  p.  117;  Lindley, 
Flor.  Med.  839  ;  Carson,  lllust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  51,  pi.  43.  This  is  a  spreading 
tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  single,  erect,  round  stem,  covered  with  a 
smooth  bark,  of  a  brownish-gray  colour.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mutis  in  the 
mountains  aljout  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  New  Granada,  and  grows  at  elevations 
varying  from  5800  to  9500  feet.  It  was  formerly  considered  by  the  British  Col- 
leges as  the  source  of  their  yellow  hark;  but  has  been  ascertained  not  to  pro- 
duce the  officinal  bark,  which  never  comes  from  the  region  where  it  is  known  to 
grow.  Guibourt  found  that  the  quina  amarilla  or  yellow  hark  of  Saute  F^^ 
which  is  probably  produced  by  C.  cordifolia,  is  identical  with  hard  Carthagena 
hark.  Weddell  states  that  the  tree  grows  also  in  Peru,  and  yields  the  white  and 
ash-coloured  barks  of  Loxa. 

8.  G.  Bolimana.  Weddell,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Quinquinas,  p.  50,  t.  9.  This  tree 
was  discovered  and  named  by  Weddell,  who  found  it  growing  in  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  extending  somewhat  further  northward  than  C.  Calisaya,  but  not  so  far 
towards  the  south.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Bolivia  the  two  species  frequently 
grow  together.  The  bark  of  C.  Boliviana  is  generally  mixed  in  commerce  with 
the  proper  Calisaya,  from  which  it  cannot  always  be  easily  distinguished.  This 
is  less  to  be  regretted,  as,  according  to  Weddell,  the  properties  of  the  two  barks 
are  not  essentially  different.  It  is  said  that  this  botanist  now  considers  his  C. 
Boliviana  as  scarcely  more  than  a  variety  of  C.  Calisaya;  and  Mr.  Markham, 
who  joins  in  this  opinion,  proposes  to  designate  the  plant  Cinchona  Calisaya, 
var.  Morada.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  Sept.  1863,  p.  108.)  The  close  resemblance  of 
the  products  of  the  two  trees  is  a  strong  evidence  of  their  specific  identity. 

9.  G.  ovata.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Fl.  Peruv.;  Weddell,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Quinquinas^ 
p.  42,  t.  xi.  and  xii.  This  species  grows  in  close  groves,  in  warm  places  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  near  Pozuzo  and  Panao,  about  ten  leagues  from  Huanuco. 
Lindley  considers  it  quite  distinct  from  C.  pubescens  of  Vahl,  and  G.  cordifolia 
of  Mutis,  with  both  of  which  it  has  been  confounded.  Ruiz  calls  its  bark  casca- 
rillo  pallido  or  pale  bark,  and  states  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  commerce. 
Yon  13ergen,  however,  upon  comparing  a  specimen  of  the  cascarillo  pallido  in 
the  collection  of  Ruiz  with  the  Jaen  bark,  found  them  identical.  From  Wed- 
dell's  statements  it  would  seem  that  this  species  is  widely  diffused  in  I'eru  and 
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Bolivia,  and  varies  extremely  in  the  character  of  its  bark  in  difTerent  situations. 
In  the  parts  visited  by  him,  the  finer  qaalities  pass  for  Calisaya  bark;  aud  !d 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Carabaya,  bordering  on  Bolivia,  it  is  habitually  ec5- 
ployed  to  sophisticate  that  bark.  He  believes  also  that  much  of  the  quilled  bark, 
of  Loxa  and  Huanuco  must  be  referred  to  this  species.  The  variety  C.  ovata, 
var.  erythroderma,  referred  to  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  and  no^ 
known  to  be  the  source  of  the  officinal  red  bark,  has  been  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  species,  under  the  name  of  C.  succirubra.  (See  p.  257.) 

In  addition  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  the  following,  for  a  description  of 
which  we  refer  to  Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  yield  barks  possessing  febrifuge  pro- 
perties.— 10.  C.nilida  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  incorrectly  confounded,  accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  with  C.  lanceolate  by  De  Candolle,  and  C.  Condaraiuea  by 
Lambert,  grows  in  groves,  in  cold  situations  upon  the  Andes,  in  the  Peruvian 
provinces  of  Huanuco,  Tarma,  Huamilies,  and  Xuaxa,  and  is  probably  the  source 
of  the  finest  variety  of  commercial  Lima  bark.  — 11.  C.  lacumaefolia  of  Pavon, 
confounded  by  Lambert  with  C.  Condarainea,  grows  near  Loxa,  and  probably 
contributes  to  the  Loxa  or  pale  barks.  —  12.  G.  lanceolala  o{  \\\q  Flora  Peruviana 
is  found  at  Cuchero,  and  various  other  places  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  distant 
from  Huanuco,  where  it  forms  groves  in  lofty  cold  situations  upon  the  Andes. 
Its  bark  is  said  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  to  be  called  yellow  bark,  from  the  colour  of 
its  inner  surface,  and  to  resemble  Calisaya  bark  in  flavour.  — 13.  C.ovalifolia 
of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  the  C.  Humboldtiana  of  Homer  and  Schultes,  and 
of  De  Candolle,  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  inhabiting  the  province  of 
Cuenca,  where  it  forms  considerable  forests.  It  probably  contributes  to  the  Loxa 
barks,  although  its  product  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  — 14.  C.  pubescens 
of  Vahl,  considered  by  Lindley  as  identical  with  G  purpurea  of  the  Fl.  Peruv.^ 
is  a  tree  of  considerable  magnitude,  distinguished  by  the  violet  tint  of  its  large 
leaves,  and  the  purple  colour  of  its  flowers.  It  occurs  in  groves  on  the  lower 
mountain  ridges  in  the  provinces  of  Loxa,  Jaen,  Pantahuas,  &c.,  was  seen  by 
Poppig  at  Cuchuo,  and  is  stated  to  grow  also  in  Xew  Granada.  Tiie  bark  is 
inferior,  aud  is  said  to  be  employed  for  adulterating  the  better  kinds.  A  speci- 
men taken  to  Europe  by  Poppig  was  found  by  Reichel  to  be  identical  with  the 
Huamilies  bark.  By  Weddell  it  is  stated  to  be  the  bark  known  in  French  com- 
merce as  Cusco  bark,  and  closely  to  resemble  that  of  C.  cord i folia.  — 15.  G.  hir^ 
8uta  of  the  Fl.  Peruv  grows  on  wooded  mountains  in  the  province  of  Panata- 
huas  near  Huanuco,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  good  bark,  called  formerly  quina 
delgadilla  or  delgada,  now  scarcely  collected.  —  16.  G.  glanduli/era  of  the  FL 
Peruv.  is  a  shrub  of  about  twelve  feet,  flourishing  on  the  mountains  N.  W.  of 
Iluannco,  and  yielding  an  excellent  bark,  unknown  in  commerce,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  cascarillo  negrillo  from  its  blackish  epidermis.  In  its  flowering 
season,  it  perfumes  the  forest  by  the  scent  of  its  blossoms.  — 17.  G.  MutUii  of 
Lambert  (C.  glanduli/era  of  Lindley)  is  considered  among  the  best  character- 
ized species.    It  grows  in  Loxa,  but  its  bark  is  unknown. 

Besides  the  above  species,  Lindley  enumerates,  18.  G .  rotundifoHa  of  Rnfz 
and  Pavon,  growing  in  the  province  of  Loxa  ;  19.  C.  villona  of  Pavon  (C.  Hum- 
boldtiana of  Lambert),  growing  at  Jaen  of  Loxa;  and  20.  G.  caducijhna  of 
Bonpland,  growing  near. I  aende  Bracomoros  ;  not  to  mention  the  species  joined 
by  Weddell  to  his  now  admitted  genus  of  Cascarilla.  None  of  the  species  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  are  known  to  yield  bark  to  commerce.  To  these  must 
ttow  be  added,  21.  G.  amygdnlifolia  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  ;  22.  G.  auslralis  of 
Bolivia,  the  most  southern  of  all  the  known  species,  growing  as  far  south  as  the 
I9th  degree  of  latitude;  23.  G.purpurascenn;  24.  G.GhoimHana;  25.  G.aaperi- 
folia,  also  of  Bolivia  ;  and  20.  G.  Garabayentris  of  Carabaya ;  all  of  which  were 
Jiscovertd  and  described  by  Weddell;  but  from  none  of  which  is  commercial 
hark  procured.    G.  dichotomao^  the  Fl.  Peruv.,  G.  macrocalyx  of  De  Candolle, 
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C.  crassi/olia  of  Pavon,  in  De  Candolle^s  Prodromns,  C,  Pelalha  of  the  same 
authority,  and  C.  Muzonern^is  of  Goudot  in  De  Candolle*s  Prodromus,  are  con- 
sidered bj  Lindley  as  uncertain  species. 

Perhaps  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  study  of  particular 
species  of  Cinchona.  The  character  of  the  product  of  any  one  species  varies 
much  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  decorticated,  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  growth.  Weddell  has  made  some  observations  on  this  point,  which,  if  con- 
firmed, may  lead  to  important  practical  results.* 

Commercial  History, 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Peruvian  bark  came  into  use,  it  was  procured 
almost  exclusively  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Loxa.  In  a  memoir  published 
A.  D.  1733,  La  Condamine  speaks  of  the  bark  of  Rhiobambo,  Cuenca,  Ayavaca, 
and  Jaen  de  Bracomoros.  Of  these  places,  the  first  two,  together  with  Loxa, 
lie  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito,  at  the  southern  extremity;  the  others 
are  in  the  same  vicinity,  within  the  borders  of  Peru.  The  drug  was  sliipped 
chiefly  at  Payta,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Spain,  and  thence  spread  over  Europe. 
Beyond  the  limits  above  mentioned,  the  Cinchona  was  not  supposed  to  exist, 
till,  in  the  year  1753,  a  gentleman  of  Loxa  discovered  it,  while  on  a  journey  to 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  numerous  situations  along  his  route,  wherever,  in  fact, 
the  elevation  of  the  country  was  equal  to  that  of  Loxa,  or  about  6500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  discovery  extended  through  Quito  into  New  Granada, 
so  far  as  two  degrees  and  a  half  north  of  the  equator.  But  no  practical  advan- 
tage was  derived  from  it;  and  the  information  lay  buried  in  the  archives  of  the 
vice-royalty,  till  subsequent  Events  brought  it  to  light.  To  Mutis  belongs  the 
credit  of  making  known  the  existence  of  the  Cinchona  in  New  Granada.  He 
first  discovered  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bogota,  in  1772.  A  botanical  ex- 
pedition was  afterwards  organized  by  the  Spanish  government,  with  the  view  of 

*  The  fundamental  idea  is,  that  the  chemical  character  of  the  bark  is  connected  with 
peculiarities  in  its  intimate  structure,  and  that  by  knowing  the  latter  we  may  ascertain, 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  the  former  also;  and  thus,  as  the  virtues  of  the  bark  depend 
on  its  chemical  constitution,  we  may  have  reliable  criteria  of  its  value.  Now,  in  the  diflFer- 
ent  barks  there  are  three  varieties  of  structure;  the  dead  exterior  layers  being  left  out  of 
the  question.  First,  as  in  the  Calisaya  bark,  which  consists  of  the  inner  bark  or  liber,  the 
whole  substance  is  filled  with  short  fusiform  fibres,  which,  whether  viewed  in  a  longitudi- 
nal or  transverse  section,  are  seen,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  io  be  isolated  by  a  cel- 
lular tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  regularly  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  lying  end 
to  end  without  absolute  junction.  It  is  known  that  this  bark  abounds  in  quinia,  and  owes 
its  virtue  to  that  constituent. 

In  the  second  variety,  such  as  the  flat  bark  of  C.  scrohiculata,  a  cellular  coat  exists  outside 
cf  the  liber.  In  this,  under  the  microscope,  the  inner  layer  is  seen  to  consist  of  fibres  more 
closely  arranged,  more  numerous  and  much  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  and  firmly  at- 
tached at  their  extremities;  and  they  suddenly  diminish  in  number  as  we  approach  the 
outer  surface,  where  the  bark  consists  solely  of  cells. 

The  third  variety,  of  which  the  bark  of  C.puheacevs  is  an  example,  consists  chiefly  of 
cellular  tissue,  with  a  few  irregular  series  of  fibres  in  the  inner  half;  and  these  fibres  are 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  in  the  other  varieties.  In  the  two  latter  barks  cinchonia  ia 
the  predominant  alkali;  but  it  is  not  very  abundant  in  either,  and  least  so  in  the  one  last 
mentioned.  The  inference  is,  that  quinia  is  most  largely  developed  in  those  barks  in  which 
jthe  fibres  are  short  and  intimately  mixed  with  cells ;  while  the  cinchonia  is  more  espe- 
cially deposited  in  the  tissue  exclusively  cellular.  The  fracture  in  the  first  variety  is,  from 
its  structure,  fibrous,  but  short-fibrous  throughout;  that  of  the  second  and  third  is  smooth 
where  cells  exist  exclusively,  and  with  long  fibres  where  fibres  exist.  A  shori,  smooth 
fracture,  therefore,  as  in  the  young  barks,  or  a  fracture  partly  smooth  and  partly  long- 
fibrous,  as  in  the  older  barks  which  have  not  thrown  off  their  cellular  layer,  iudimtes  a 
cinchonia  bark,  and  one  comparatively  feeble;  while  a  fracture  uniformly  short-fibroua 
indicates  a  variety  abounding  in  quinia  and  energetic;  and,  fti  proportion  as  a  bark  ap- 
proaches this  latter  condition,  will  it  prove  to  be  eflficacious. — Note  to  the  ninth  ciilion 
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exploring  this  part  of  their  dominions,  and  the  direction  was  given  to  Mutis, 
Its  researches  eventuated  in  the  discovery  of  several  species  of  Cinchona  in  New 
Granada;  and  a  commerce  in  the  bark  soon  commenced,  which  was  carried  OQ 
through  the  ports  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha. 

To  these  sources  another  was  added  about  the  same  time,  A.  D.  1776,  by  thi 
discovery  of  the  Cinchona  in  the  centre  of  Peru,  in  the  mountainous  region 
about  the  city  of  Iluauuco,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  north- 
east of  Lima,  at  least  six  degrees  south  of  tiie  province  of  Loxa.  To  explore 
this  new  locality,  another  botanical  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana. 
These  botanists  spent  several  years  in  that  region,  during  which  time  they  dis- 
covered numerous  species.  Lima  became  the  entrepot  for  the  barks  collected 
around  Huanuco ;  and  hence  probably  originated  the  name  of  Lima  bark,  so 
often  conferred,  in  common  language,  not  only  upon  the  varieties  received 
through  that  city,  but  also  upon  the  medicine  generally. 

Soon  after  the  last-mentioned  discovery,  two  additional  localities  of  the  Cin- 
chona were  found;  one  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent  near  Santa 
Martha,  the  other  very  far  to  the  south,  in  the  provinces  of  La  Paz  and  Cocha- 
bamba,  then  within  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  in  the  republic  of  Bo- 
livia. These  latter  places  became  the  source  of  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
bark,  which  received  the  name  of  Calisaya.  It  was  sent  partly  to  the  ports  on 
the  Pacific,  partly  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  consequence  of  these  discoveries  was  a  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of 
bark,  which  was  now  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Payta,  Lima,  Arica, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Carthagena,  and  Santa  Martha.  At  the  same  time,  the  average 
quality  was  probably  deteriorated;  for,  though  many  of  the  new  varieties  were 
possessed  of  excellent  properties,  yet  equal  care  in  superintending  the  collection 
and  assorting  of  the  bark  could  scarcely  be  exercised,  in  a  field  so  much  more 
extended.  The  varieties  now  poured  into  the  market  soon  became  so  numerous 
as  to  burden  the  memory,  if  not  to  defy  the  discrimination  of  the  druggist ;  and 
the  best  pharmacologists  found  themselves  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  permanent 
peculiarities  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  proper  and  useful  classification. 
This  perplexity  has  continued  more  or  less  to  the  present  time;  though  the  dis- 
covery of  the  alkaline  principles  has  presented  a  ground  of  distinction  before 
unknown.  The  restrictions  u|K)n  the  commerce  with  South  America,  by  direct- 
ing the  trade  into  irregular  channels,  had  also  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the 
character  of  the  drug.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  a  proper  assortment  of  the 
several  varieties;  and  not  only  were  the  best  barks  mixed  with  those  of  inferior 
species  and  less  careful  preparation,  but  the  products  of  other  trees,  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  the  Cinchona,  were  sometimes  added,  having  been  artificially 
prepared  so  as  to  deceive  a  careless  observer.  The  markets  of  this  country  were 
peculiarly  ill-furni.shed.  The  supplies,  being  derived  chiefly,  by  means  of  a  con- 
traband trade,  from  Carthagena  and  other  ports  on  the  Spanish  Main,  ov  indi- 
rectly through  the  Havana,  were  necessarily  of  an  inferior  character;  and  most 
of  the  good  bark  which  reached  us  was  imported  by  our  druggists  from  London, 
whither  it  was  sent  from  Cadiz.  A  great  change,  however,  in  this  respect,  t()ok 
'  .  after  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  were  opened  to  our  commerce.  The  best 
of  bark  were  thus  rendered  directly  accessible  to  us;  and  the  trash  with 
» inch  oar  markets  were  formerly  glutted  is  now  in  great  measure  excluded.  Our 
ihips  trading  to  the  Pacific  run  along  the  American  coast  from  V'alparai.so  to 
Guayaquil,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  ports  of  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  Arica, 
Callao,  Truxillo,  4tc.,  from  all  which  they  probably  receive  supplies.  Much 
''  \  has  of  late  also  been  imported  from  Carthagena,  and  other  ports  of  the 

<  1  Sea,  being  brought  down  the  Mngdalena  river  from  the  mountainous 

regions  of  New  Granada;  and,  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  across  the 
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Istl-mis,  large  quantities  have  reached  this  country  by  way  of  Panama,  to  which 
place  thfy  are  brought  chiefly  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Guay- 
aquil. All  additional  source  of  supply  has  recently  been  opened  through  the 
Amazon;  a  considerable  quantity  of  bark  having  been  taken  to  the  London 
market  from  the  port  of  Para,  in  Brazil,  brouglit  down  that  river,  probably  from 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Huanuco,  According  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  bark  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  inferior  quality,  yielding  but  a  small  proportion  of  alkaloids.  (Fharm. 
Jb«r«.,  Dec.  1863,  p.  248.)* 

The  persons  who  collect  the  bark  are  called  in  South  America  Cascarilleros. 
Considerable  experience  and  judgment  are  requisite  to  render  an  individual 
well  qualilied  for  this  business.  He  must  not  only  be  able  to  distinguish  tlie  trees 
which  produce  good  bark  from  those  less  esteemed,  but  must  also  know  the  pro- 
per season  and  age  at  which  a  branch  should  be  decorticated,  and  the  marks  by 
which  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  any  particular  product  is  indicated.  The 
bark  gatherers  begin  their  work  with  the  setting  in  of  the  dry  season  in  May. 
Sometimes  they  first  cut  down  the  tree,  and  afterwards  strip  otF  the  bark  from 
the  branches;  in  other  instances  they  decorticate  the  tree  while  standing.  The 
former  plan  is  said  to  be  the  most  economical;  as,  when  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
the  stump  pushes  up  shoots  which  in  the  course  of  time  become  fit  for  decortica- 
tion, while,  if  deprived  of  its  bark,  the  whole  plant  perishes.  The  operator 
separates  the  bark  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  with  a  sharp  knife  through 
its  whole  thickness,  and  then  forcing  it  off  from  the  branch  with  the  back  of  the 
instrument.  Other  means  are  resorted  to,  when  the  trunk  or  larger  limbs  are 
decorticated.  According  to  PSppig,  the  bark  is  not  separated  until  three  or 
four  days  after  the  tree  is  felled.  It  must  then  be  speedily  dried,  as  otherwise  it 
becomes  deteriorated.  For  this  purpose  it  is  taken  out  of  the  woods  into  some 
open  place,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  drying  it  rolls  up,  or  becomes 
quilled ;  and  the  degree  to  which  this  effect  takes  place  is  proportionate  directly 
to  the  thinness  of  the  bark,  and  inversely  to  the  age  of  the  branch  from  which 
it  was  derived.  In  packing  the  bark  for  exportation,  it  often  happens  that  several 
different  kinds  are  introduced  into  the  same  case.  The  packages  are,  in  com- 
mercial language,  called  seroons.  As  found  in  this  market  they  are  usually  co- 
vered with  a  case  of  thick  and  stiff  ox-hide,  lined  within  by  a  very  coarse  cloth, 
apparently  woven  out  of  some  kind  of  grass. 

The  Cinchona  forests,  being  in  very  thinly  inhabited  districts,  do  not,  for  the  j 
most  part,  belong  to  individuals,  but  are  open  to  the  enterprise  of  all  who  choose 
to  '"ngage  in  the  collection  of  the  bark.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  operations  I 
arc  carried  on  without  reference  to  the  future  condition  of  this  important  inter-  ! 
est ;  and  the  most  wasteful  modes  of  proceeding  are  often  adopted.  Neverthe-  j 
less,  the  great  extent  to  which  the  Cinchona  forests  prevail,  spreading,  as  they  { 
do,  with  some  interruptions,  over  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  occupying  re-  | 
gions  which  can  never  be  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  almost  precludes  the 
idea  of  their  even  remote  extinction. 

The  bitterness  of  the  Cinchona  is  not  confined  to  its  bark.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  also  have  this  property,  which  in  the  former  is  associated  with  acidity, 
in  the  latter  with  a  delicious  aroma,  which  renders  the  air  fragrant  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  the  trees  abound.  The  wood  is  nearly  tasteless ;  but  the  bark  of  the 
root  has  the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  trunk ;  and  rich  mines  of  underground 
treasure  may  await  future  explorers,  in  regions  which  have  been  stripped  of 
their  trees  either  by  fire  or  the  axe. 

*  An  interesting  history  of  the  commerce  in  the  Cinchona  barks  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Weddell 
will  be  found  in  the  American  Journ.  o/Pharm.  (xxvi.  539,  Nov.  1854),  i»rigiaall7  Jrjt.  his      ii 
Voyaget  dan*  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie,  Paris,  1853.  ■ 
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Classification, 

To  form  a  correct  and  locid  system  of  classification  is  the  most  difficalt  part 
of  the  subject  of  bark.  An  arrangement  founded  on  the  botanical  basis  is  liable 
to  the  objection,  that  the  product  of  the  same  species  may  vary  according  to  the 
age  of  the  bark  and  the  situation  of  the  tree ;  and,  besides,  is  at  present  scarcely 
practicable  ;  as,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  several  varieties  has 
very  much  extended,  it  is  still  defective  on  some  points. 

The  Spanish  merchants  adopted  a  classification,  dependent  partly  on  the 
place  of  growth  or  shipment,  and  partly  on  the  inherent  properties,  or  supposed 
relative  value  of  the  bark.  So  long  as  the  sources  of  tlie  drug  were  very  con- 
fined, and  the  number  of  varieties  small,  this  plan  answered  the  purposes  of  trade; 
but  at  present  it  is  altogether  inadequate;  and,  though  some  of  the  names  ori- 
ginally conferred  upon  this  principle  are  still  retained,  they  are  often  uncertain 
or  misapplied. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  arrangement  for  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal 
purposes  is  that  founded  upon  difference  of  colour.  It  is  true  that  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  upon  this  property  alone ;  as  barks  of  a  similar  colour  have  been 
found  to  possess  very  dififerent  virtues ;  and,  between  the  various  colours  considered 
characteristic,  there  is  an  insensible  gradation  of  shade,  so  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  decide  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Still  it  has  been  found 
that  most  of  the  valuable  barks  may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  colour,  in 
three  divisions,  which,  though  mingling  at  their  extremes,  are  very  distinctly  cha- 
racterized, in  certain  specimens,  by  peculiarity  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in  other 
iensible  properties,  and  even  in  chemical  constitution.  The  three  divisions  al- 
luded to  are  the  pale,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  This  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
in  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias ;  and  as,  until  recently,  almost  all  the 
highly  esteemed  barks  were  brought  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  and 
those  from  the  northern  coast  were  deemed  inferior,  it  is  only  the  former  that  are 
recognised  under  the  three  divisions  referred  to.  In  describing,  therefore,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bark,  we  shall  treat  first,  under  the  officinal  titles  of  pale,  yellow, 
and  red,  of  those  originally  brought  only  from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific ;  while  those 
coming  to  us  from  the  northern  ports  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  will  be  subse- 
quently considered  under  the  headiugof7io/i-o/?iei/ja/ or  Carthagena  barks,  by  the 
latter  of  which  names  they  have  been  generally  known  in  commerce.  The  commer- 
cial name  will  be  given  whenever  a  knowledge  of  it  can  be  useful.  It  is  proper  to 
state  that  the  different  barks  are  often  mingled  in  the  same  package,  and  that, 
fu  deciding  upon  the  character  of  a  seroon,  the  druggist  is  guided  rather  by  the 
predominance  than  the  exclusive  existence  of  certain  distinctive  properties. 

1.  Pale  Bark. 

The  epithet  pale,  applied  to  the  barks  of  this  division,  is  derived  from  the 
colour  of  the  powtler.  The  French  call  them  quintjuinas  grin,  or  gray  barks, 
from  the  colour  of  the  epidermis.  They  come  into  the  market  in  cylindrical 
pieces,  of  variable  length  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  hulf,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  doubly  quilled,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half 
i  line  to  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness.  The  kinds  which  were  formerly  deemed 
the  finest  are  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
young  barks  are  not  the  most  efficient.  Their  exterior  surface  is  usually  more 
or  less  rough,  marked  with  transverse  and  sometimes  with  longitudirml  fissures, 
and  of  a  grayish  colour,  owing  to  adhering  lichens.  The  shade  is  different  ia 
different  samples.  Sometimes  it  is  a  light  grny,  up])roaching  to  white,  sometimes 
dull  and  brown,  Bometimcs  a  grayish  fawn,  and  fre(|Ui  uily  diversified  by  the  in- 
Utfrnixture  of  the  proper  coloar  of  the  epidermis  with  that  of  the  patches  of 
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licheus.  The  interior  surface,  in  the  finer  kinds,  is  smooth ;  in  the  coarser,  oc- 
casionally rough  and  somewhat  ligneous.  Its  colour  is  a  brownish-orange,  some- 
times inclining  to  red,  sometimes  to  yellow,  and,  in  some  inferior  specimens,  of 
a  dusky  hue.  The  fracture  is  usually  smooth,  with  some  short  filaments  on  the 
internal  part  only.  In  the  coarser  barks  it  is  more  fibrous.  The  colour  of  the 
powder  is  a  pale  fawn,  which  is  of  a  darker  hue  in  the  inferior  kinds.  The  taste 
is  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent,  without  being  disagreeable  or  nau- 
seous. Authors  speak  also  of  an  acidulous  and  aromatic  flavour.  Tht  better 
kinds  have  a  feeble  odour,  which  is  distinct  and  agreeably  aromatic  in  the  powder 
and  decoction.  The  pale  barks  are  chemically  characterized  by  containing  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  cinchonia  and  quinidia  or  cinchonidia  than  of  quinia; 
and  their  infusion  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
Their  appearance  generally  indicates  that  they  were  derived  from  the  smaller 
branches.  They  are  collected  in  the  provinces  about  Loxa,  or  in  the  country 
which  surrounds  the  city  of  Huanuco,  northeast  of  Lima,  and  are  probably  derived 
chiefly  from  Cinchona  Condaminea,  C.  nitida,  and  C.  micrantha. 

There  are  several  commercial  varieties  of  pale  bark,  obtained  from  different 
sources,  and  differing  more  or  less  in  properties.  The  most  highly  esteemed  of 
these  is  the  Loxa  bark,  the  finest  specimens  of  which  are  sometimes  cal'led  crown 
bark  of  Loxa,  from  the  impression  that  they  have  the  same  origin  and  character 
with  the  bark,  formerly  selected  with  great  care  for  the  use  of  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  royal  family.  The  pale  bark  collected  about  Huanuco  is  named  either 
Lima  bark,  because  taken  to  that  city  for  commercial  distribution,  or  Huanuco 
hark,  from  its  place  of  collection.  The  former  name  has  been  more  common  in 
this  country,  where,  indeed,  this  commercial  variety  has  not  unfrequently  been 
confounded  with  the  Loxa  bark.  Other  pale  barks  are  the  Jaen  and  Huamilies 
barks,  which  are  scarcely  known  as  distinct  varieties  in  the  United  States.* 

*  The  following  description  of  the  several  varieties  of  pale  bark  has  been  derived  mainly 
from  the  works  of  Von  Bergen,  Guibourt,  and  Pereira,  probably  the  highest  European  au- 
thorities on  this  subject;  the  first  in  Germany,  the  second  in  France,  and  the  third  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  consulted  also  other  pharmacological  writers,  and  have  derived  advantage 
from  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Weddell  and  iM.  Delondre,  and  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  of 
London,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  rich  collection  of  Pavon  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  compared  the  specimens  with  the  barks  of  commerce.  Our  remarks  are  put 
in  the  form  of  a  note;  as  the  information  in  relation  to  these  varieties  can  be  of  little  use' 
to  the  student,  though  it  may  aid  the  druggist. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  the  reader  should  have  some  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral structure  of  the  bark.  In  the  young  barks  there  are  four  layers,  viz.:  1.  the  epidermis  or 
outer  coat,  often  covered  or  incorporated  with  lichens;  2.  the  periderm  or  suberous  coat, 
sometimes  of  a  cork-like  character;  3.  the  cellular  coat  or  green  layer,  often  containing^^ 
resin ;  and  4.  the  liber,  or  inner  coat,  which  is  more  or  less  fibrous. 

1.  Loxa  Bark.  Crown  Bark.  —  Quinquina  de  Loxa,  Fr. — Loxa  China,  Kron-China,  Germ. — 
The  folio  wing  is  Von  Bergen's  description  of  this  variety,  contained  in  his  splendid  work  upon 
bark,  entitled  Versvch  einer  Monogropkie  der  China,  published  in  Hamburg  in  the  year  1826. 
This  bark  is  in  cylindrical  tubes,  strongly  rolled,  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  long,  from  two 
lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines  thick.  The  outer  surface  is 
more  or  less  rough,  seldom  much  wrinkled  longitudinally,  but  marked  vfith  numerous 
transverse  fissures,  which  usually  run  round  the  bark,  and  divide  it  into  rings,  the  edges 
of  which  are  somewhat  elevated.  In  the  smallest  quills  these  fissures  are  not  very  obvious; 
in  the  larger,  they  are  distant  and  apt  to  be  interrupted.  In  the  largest  the  surface  id 
sometimes  very  rough  and  even  warty.  The  proper  colour  of  the  epidermis  is  dark-gray, 
sometimes  almost  black,  sometimes  ash-coloured,  and  occasionally  inclining  to  fawn;  but 
frequently  diversified  by  whitish  lichens,  which  are  in  some  instances  so  numerous  as  to 
cover  almost  the  whole  exterior  of  the  bark,  and  to  give  it  a  light-gray  appearance.  The 
inner  surface  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  of  the  colour  of  cinnamon,  with  occasionally  a 
reddish  tinge.  The  fracture  in  the  smaller  quills  is  quite  smooth,  in  the  larger  somewhat 
fibrous.  The  bark  is  of  a  rather  firm  consistence,  and  when  cut  transversely  exhibits  ft 
resinous  character.  Its  odour  is  compared  by  Guibourt  to  that  perceived  in  damp  woods, 
by  Von  Bergen  to  that  of  tan.  Its  taste  is  acidulous,  astringent,  and  bitterish.  The  pc  »rde» 
is  of  a  dull  cinnamon  colour. 

Guibourt,  in  the  edition  of  his  Histoire  des  Drogues  published  in  1850,  describes  four  chief 
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In  ihis  country,  the  pale  bark  has  fallen  into  disuse.  As  it  yields  little  quiniOy 
it  is  not  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphate  of  that  alkali,  which  had 

varietieg  of  Loxa  bark,  under  the  names  severally  of  1.  Quinquina  de  Loza  grit  compacte^ 
2.  Quinquina  de  I  oxa  brun  compacte,  3.  Quinquina  de  Loza  rouge  fibreux  de  rot  d'E^pagne,  and 
4.  Quinquina  de  Loxa  jaune  fibreux.  Of  these  the  first  two  appear  to  be  embraced  in  the  de- 
Bcripiion  above  given  from  Von  Bergen.  The  third  is  distinguished  from  the  common  Loxa 
bark  by  its  eminently  fibrous  texture,  and  its  slight  astringency  to  the  taste.  It  is  scarcely 
to  bo  found  iu  commerce.  The  fourth  was  almost  the  only  variety  of  Loxa  bark  known  in 
the  French  market.  It  is  in  quills,  very  thin,  and  usually  very  much  rolled,  but  slightly 
rough  externally,  with  minute  transverse  fissures,  generally  covered  with  a  thin  whitish 
ooat  which  gives  it  a  light-gray  colour,  reddish  and  very  smooth  internally,  and  of  a  very 
finely  fibrous  fracture.  Its  taste  is  astringent  and  bitter,  and  its  odour  suthciently  marked. 
The  pieces  from  the  trunk  are  much  larger,  and  may  even  have  a  thickness  of  t\r.-)  lines, 
with  some  resemblance  to  the  Calisaya;  but  its  outer  surface,  scarcely  rough,  and  often 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  the  fineness  of  its  texture,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  inner  surface 
readily  distinguish  it.    Ouibourt  has  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  C.  macrocali/x. 

English  druggists  distinguish  Loxa  bark  into  1.  the  picked  crown  bark,  which  consists  of 
the  finest,  thinnest,  and  longest  quills;  2.  the  ailveri/  crown  bark,  somewhat  larger  in  size, 
and  characterized  by  a  whitish  silvery  appearance  of  the  epidermis,  derived  from  adhering 
lichens;  and  3.  the  leopard  crown  bark,  named  from  its  speckled  appearance,  depending  on 
whitish  lichens  alternating  with  the  dark-brown  epidermis.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  work  on  Materia  Medica,  the  publication  of  which  was  completed  after  his  death 
(A.D.  1853),  distinguishes  the  following  varieties  of  Loxa  bark. — 1.  Original  or  old  Loza 
Bark.  This  is  the  original  crown  bark,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that 
parcels  of  it  were  found  on  board  a  captured  Spanish  vessel  returning  from  S.  America,  put 
up  with  peculiar  care,  and  marked  as  for  the  royal  family.  It  was  in  slender  quills,  thirteen 
inches  long,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  bundles  were  after- 
wards imported,  and  still  occasionally  come  in  the  seroons  of  commercial  crown  bark.  This 
bark  is  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  C.  Condaminea,  variety  vera  of  Weddell;  but,  aa 
the  tree  is  nearly  exhausted,  little  is  obtained  from  it  at  present;  and  what  is  commonly 
called  Loxa,  or  crown  bark,  is  derived  from  other  varieties  of  C.  Condaminea,  or  from  other 
species. — 2.  White  Crown  Bark.  This  is  in  small  and  large  quills;  the  former  having  a  sil- 
very appearance  from  the  presence  of  crustaceous  lichens,  and  exhibiting  numerous  trans- 
verse cracks;  the  latter  without  these  transverse  fissures,  but  ragged  externally  from 
i..,.„;.,..i  ,,.^1  rents  in  the  epidermis,  with  a  satin-like  lustre  of  the  surface  thus  exposed.  U 
ucc  of  C.  Condaminea,  var.  lucurnv/otia  of  Weddell,  C.  lucumfe/otia  of  i'avon. — 3.  H.  O. 
'  /.-.   This  is  the  variety  usually  found  iu  commerce,  and  has  been  named  from  tb9 

brand  II.  0.  with  a  crown,  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  government  in  S.  America. 
It  is  in  qnills  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  long,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
from  one-third  of  a  line  to  two  lines  thick.  Some  of  the  quills  are  without  lichens,  thin, 
externally  brown  and  shrivelled,  with  numerous  longitudinal  wrinkles,  but  with  few  trans- 
verse fissures.  The  internal  surface  is  cinnamon-coloured,  and  the  fracture  pale-yellow. 
Others  are  larger,  coarser,  grayish  externally  from  lichens,  with  many  transverse  fissures, 
tome  of  which  quite  surround  the  quills.  Others  again  are  twiste<i,  and  have  a  patchy 
black  and  white  appearance  from  the  adhering  lichens.  The  botanical  origin  of  this  bark  ia 
not  certainly  known;  though  Howard  ascribes  it  to  C.glandultfera.  {Pharm.Juum.,  xii.  128.) 
It  comes  from  the  port  of  Pay  ta. — 4.  Ashy  Crown  Bark.  This  is  in  quills  about  the  size  of  th« 
lingers,  havjnj^  an  external  surface  mottled  with  white,  gray,  and  i)lack  or  soot-like  patches 
'  us  lichens,  soiiietiines  also  marked  with  rusty  fungoid  warta.   The 

<  il  wrinkles  and  transverse  fissures;  the  internal  surface  is  of  an 

ir.  Mr.  Howard  found  it  identical  with  the  bark,  in  Pavon's  col- 
1  indifnlia  of  that  botiinist,  C.  cordifulia,  var.  rotundifulia  of  Weddell. 

1-  .  i  t'r.mi  I.iiiui;  and,  according  to  .Mr.  Howard,  lurgo  qu'"' "'''■•-  ^r% 

userl  :  H'ld ,  12ti  )— 6.  Wiry  Loxa  Bmk.   This  is  in  \  .  r, 

wire  I  II  and  brown,  in  siinie  places  slightly  gray,  w  Ik- 

ens,  and  tiiiiiofi  destitute  of  trunsversf  fi.ssures.  Many  of  the  quills  are  lined  within  wiik 
A  thin  shaving  of  pal<»-yf»llow  wood.  The  fracture  is  sliort  and  resinous.  The  taste  is  very 
■stringent  and  1  und,  as  the  bark  is  almost  destitute  of  alkaloids,  it  is 

tory  nearly  wn  t  from  I'uyta;   Vmt  its  botanical  source  is  unknown. 

The  oarlior  ;i  ...-.,..      'the  Loxa  barks  ciochonia  and  <piinia,  gene- 

rally with  a  pi  .id.    Since  the  discovery  oi  qumuiia  and  cii»- 

thonidia,  thcsr  ;i  .  H  in  considerable  proportion.    The  differeni 

varieties  vary  much  in  their  yield  ot  alkaioiils;  the  larger  barks,  in  all  the  variotiee,  af- 
fording more  than  the  smaller.  An  average  of  several  results,  staled  by  Cteiger.  gives  abooi 
1*48  per  cent,  of  einohonla,  and  0*06  of  quiaia.  In  the  thickeei  piecae,  Thi^  found  1-0  per 
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aimost  superseded  the  bark  as  a  remedy  in  intermittents ;  and  the  red  or  yellow 
bark  is  preferred  by  physicians  when  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  medicine  in 

c«nt.  of  cinchonia,  and  0-03  of  quinia.  According  to  Soubeiran,  one  pound  of  Loxa  bark 
yields  from  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  dnichnia  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia.  From  some  fine 
old  Loxa  bark,  not  now  in  the  market,  Mr.  Howard  obtained  0714  per  cent,  of  quinia, 
0514  of  quinidia  (or  cinchonidia),  and  004  of  cinchonia.  From  the  II.  0.  crown  bark,  which 
is  at  present  the  variety  usually  found  in  commerce,  he  got  from  small  quills  0-67  per  cent. 
of  quinidia  and  0-0  of  cinchonia,  and  from  larger  1-05  of  the  former  and  0-8  of  the  latter, 
and  no  quinia  from  either.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  1639.)  From  i\xQashy  crown  bark 
the  same  chemist  got  0-418  per  cent,  of  quinia  and  quinidia  jointly,  and  0-914  of  cinchonia, 
(^f^harm.  Joum.,  xii.  12G.)  From  these  results  it  would  appear  either  that  the  older  Loxa 
barks  contained  much  more  quinia  than  the  modern,  or  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  quinia 
was  really  the  then  unknown  alkaloid  quinidia  or  cinchonidia.  The  strong  reaction  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatin  with  the  infusion  of  Loxa  bark  indicates  the  presence  of  much  tannic  acid. 

2.  Lwia  or  Huanuco  Bark.  Cinchona  Cinerea,  Gray  Bark,  Silver  Bark,  Ed.  —  Quinquina  de 
Lima,  Ft.  —  China  Huanuco,  Graue  China,  Germ.  —  Lima  or  Huanuco  bark  was  introduced 
into  notice  about  the  year  1779,  after  the  discovery  of  Cinchona  trees  in  the  central  regions 
of  Peru;  but  Poppig  says  that  the  trade  in  it  began  in  1785.  The  first  name  originated 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  bark  entered  into  commerce  through  the  city  of  Lima;  the 
second  was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  city  (Huanuco  or  Guanuco),  in  the  more  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  which  the  trees  were  found.  There  would  seem  to  be  two  varieties 
of  this  bark,  which  come  either  in  separate  packages,  or  mixed  together  in  the  same.  They 
are  distinguished  in  England  as  fine  and  coarse  gray  barks,  and  have  a  ditt'erent  botanical 
origin;  the  former  having  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Howard  to  belong  to  C.  nitida,  and  the 
latter  being  ascribed  to  C.micrantha,  probably  with  justice. 

Fine  Gray  Bark.  —  Quinquina  Rouge  de  Lima.  Guibourt.  The  dimensions  of  this  variety 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding,  although  in  the  largest  pieces  the 
diameter  is  somewhat  greater.  Many  of  the  smaller  quills  have  a  more  or  less  spiral  form. 
At  the  edge  of  most  of  the  complete  quills,  a  sharp  oblique  cut  with  a  knife  is  observable. 
The  epidermis  is  usually  adherent.  The  exterior  surface  is  marked  with  longitudinal 
wrinkles  or  furrows,  which  in  the  thick  pieces  often  penetrate  quite  through  the  outer  coat- 
ing of  the  bark.  Transverse  fissures  are  also  generally  observable;  but  they  never  run 
wholly  round  the  quill,  often  not  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  round,  and  do  not  exhibit 
elevated  borders.  In  some  pieces  the  epidermis  is  rubbed  off,  either  wholly  or  in  spots; 
and  in  a  few  the  entire  thickness  of  the  external  layers  is  here  and  there  removed,  ex- 
hibiting the  proper  bark  in  patches.  The  colour  externally  is  very  light-gray,  almost 
milk-white,  with  occasionally  bluish-gray  and  darkish  spots  intermingled.  Where  the  outer 
crust  which  imparts  this  whitish  colour  is  wanting,  the  surface  is  grayish-fawn  or  reddish- 
gray,  and  in  the  thicker  pieces  of  a  dark  cinnamon  colour.  The  inner  surface,  though  in 
the  smaller  quills  sometimes  tolerably  uniform,  is  generally  more  or  less  uneven,  fibrous, 
or  splintery,  especially  in  the  larger  pieces,  in  which  may  often  be  observed  adhering 
yellowish-white  splinters  of  wood.  The  colour  is  usually  a  rusty  brown  inclining  f.ome- 
what  to  red,  with  occasionally  a  purplish  tinge.  The  transverse  fracture  is  smooth  exte- 
riorly, fibrous  or  splintery  interiorly.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  generally  somewhat 
uneven,  without  being  splintery,  and  exhibits  here  and  there  minute  shining  spots.  Th^ 
inner  layers  of  the  bark  are  usually  soft  and  friable.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  full 
cinnamon-brown.  The  odour  of  the  bark  is  lik«  that  of  clay,  and  in  this  respect  different 
from  that  of  all  other  varieties.  The  taste  is  at  first  acidulous,  astringent,  and  slightly 
aromatic,  and  ultimately  bitter  and  adhesive. 

Coarse  or  Inferior  Gray  Bark.  The  characters  of  this  bark  as  a  distinct  variety  were  first 
given  by  Guibourt,  who  calls  it  quinquina  de  Lima  gris  brun.  The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion. "It  is  in  the  form  of  long  tubes,  well-rolled,  from  the  size  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the 
little  finger,  offering  very  often  longitudinal  wrinkles,  formed  by  desiccation.  The  exterior 
surface  is,  moreover,  moderately  rugose,  often  nearly  destitute  of  transverse  fissures,  having 
a  general  deep-gray  tint,  but  with  black  or  white  spots,  and  bearing  here  and  there  the 
same  lichens  as  the  Loxa  barks.  The  inner  bark  is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow,  and  formed 
as  it  were  of  agglutinated  fibres."  {Ilutl.  de-f  Drogues,  4e  ed.,  iii.  108.)  Mr.  Howard  says 
of  this  bark  that  its  predominant  feature  is  its  general  woody  texture,  a  feature  very  ob- 
servable on  reducing  it  to  powder,  while  the  only  hard  portion  of  the  former  variety  is  a 
resinous  circle  existing  between  the  inner  and  outer  coats.  He  further  states,  as  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  varieties,  that  the  one  now  described  is  thinner  than  the  former; 
that  its  prevailing  superficial  colour,  independently  of  the  white  lichenous  covering,  is 
glaucous  green,  and  the  colour  of  its  substance  rusty  yellow,  while  the  fine  gray,  as  regards 
the  inner  surface,  varies  superficially,  from  a  maroon  colour  to  rust,  and  as  regards  the 
outer  is  brown,  the  substance  of  the  bark  being  red;  that  a  decoction  of  the  former  in 
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substance.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  cinchonia  possesses  febrifuge  pro- 
perties little  inferior  to  those  of  quinia;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with 

pale,  and  gives  a  small  flocculent  deposit  on  cooling,  while  one  of  the  latter  is  brown,  and 
lets  fall  a  copious  sediment.  [Pharm.  Joum.,  xil  pp.  15  and  16.) 

The  Edinburgh  College  referred  the  Lima  bark,  which  it  denominated  cmeAorta  rm»'«a  or 
gray  bark,  to  C.  micrantha.  There  is  at  present  little  room  to  doubt,  from  the  observations 
of  Guibourt,  Pereira,  and  Howard,  that  it  is  only  the  coarse  or  inferior  variety  that  belongs 
to  that  species;  while  Ih^  fine  gray  bark  must  be  ascribed  to  C.  nitida,  which  also  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huanuco. 

The  Lima  or  liuanuco  barks  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  alkaloids,  though 
cinchonia  predominates  over  quinia,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  exist  in  a  form  in  which  it  is 
diflScultly  crystallized,  at  least  in  the  fine  variety.  Howard  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  fine  gray  bark  (C.  nitida),  1-4  percent,  of  cinchonia,  0  671  of  quinia,  and  0-142  of 
quinidia  (or  cinchonidia),  amounting  altogether  to  21 13  percent.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  12.) 
It  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  tannic  acid.  {Ibid.,  p.  IGl.)  In  the  inferior  kind  {C.  micrantha) 
he  found  l-2o  of  cinchonia,  0-243  of  quinia,  0  28  of  quinidia  (or  cinchonidia),  together  1-773 
per  cent.  (Ibid.,  p.  14.)  Geiger  gives  as  the  average  of  several  results,  in  relation  to  Lima  or 
Huanuco  bark,  1  -72  per  cent,  of  cinchonia  and  0-29  of  quinia.  Von  Santen  got  from  tlie  best 
specimens,  as  the  maximum,  2-73  per  cent,  of  cinchonia,  and  no  quinia.  Delondre  obtained 
from  the  different  varieties  from  0-2  to  0-6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  from  0-8  to 
1*2  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia.  (Quinologie,  pp.  27,  28  )  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  this 
rariety  of  bark  must  become  valuable,  if  cinchonia  should  come  into  general  use. 

3.  Jaen  Bark.  Ash  Bark.  —  China  Jaen,  Bfasse  Ten-China,  Germ.  —  Quinquina  de  Loxa  cen- 
dri  of  Guibourt.  This  variety  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  province  of  Jaen  de 
Bracomoros.  in  the  vicinity  of  Loxa,  where  largo  quantities  of  bark  have  been  collected. 
The  Jaen  bark  is  aH'ays  in  quills,  which  do  not  differ  much  in  size  from  those  of  the  Loxa 
bark,  but  are  distinguishable  by  being  frequently  curved  longitudinally,  or  bent  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  somewhat  spiral.  The  outer  coat  is  often  partially  or  entirely  rubbed 
off,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch.  When  the  epidermis  is  perfect,  it 
exhibits  small  irregular  transverse  fissures,  with  occasionally  faint  longitudinal  fissures 
and  wavy  wrinkles,  and  here  and  there  a  few  warts,  but  no  deep  furrows.  The  colour  va- 
ries from  light  or  ash-gray  to  light  yellow,  diversified  with  blackish  and  brownish  spots. 
When  the  outer  coat  is  rubbed  off,  it  inclines  still  more  to  yellow.  Considered  in  mass,  the 
bark  always  appears  somewhat  yellowish  or  straw-coloured.  The  exterior  layers  are  soft 
and  rather  spongy,  and  may  bo  readily  scraped  by  the  nail.  The  inner  surface  is  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven  and  splintery.  It  is  usually  of  a 
dull  cinnamon  colour.  The  bark  is  very  brittle,  and  the  fracture  is  smooth  in  the  smaller 
quills,  more  or  less  uneven  and  sometimes  splintery  in  the  larger,  and  in  neither  exhibits 
m  resinous  appearance.  The  odour  is  sweetish,  and  is  compared  to  that  of  tan.  The  taste 
is  acidulous,  slightly  astringent,  and  bitter,  without  being  disagreeable.    The  colour  of  the 

Eowder  is  cinnamon-brown.  The  bark  is  very  deficient  in  alkaloids.  Some  experimenters 
ave  found  none,  or  only  traces,  while  the  highest  product  obtained  was  80  grains  of  qui- 
nia and  13  grains  of  cinchonia  from  a  pound.  M.  Munziui,  of  Paris,  extracted  from  it  an 
alkaline  principle  which  he  believed  to  be  peculiar,  and  named  cinchovadn;  but  others  be- 
lieve that  it  is  identical  with  the  aricina  of  Pclletier;  and  Mr.  Howard  can  discover  no 
iifference  between  it  and  quinidia.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  127.)  Mr.  Howard  docs  not  coin- 
cide in  the  general  opinion  of  the  great  poverty  of  the  ash  bark  in  alkaloids.  Ho  found  in  « 
mean-looking  specimen  0-86  per  cent,  of  cinchonia,  and  0*01  of  quinidia  (or  cinchonidia). 
{Ibid  ,  p.  127.)  Delondre  obtained,  on  the  large  scale,  04  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  and  1-0 
of  sulphate  of  quinia.  (Quinologie,  p.  20.)  Von  Bergen  believes  this  bark  to  be  the  product 
of  C.  ovata;  and  Mr.  Howard  confirms  this  reference. 

Von  Bergen  describes  a  variety  of  pale  bark,  under  the  name  of  dark  Jaen  bark  (dunkeU 
Ten  China),  or  ptfudo  Loxa,  which  resembles  the  Loxa,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
oblique  or  bent  shape  of  the  quills,  and  the  uneven,  fibrous,  or  splintery  appearance  of 
the  inner  surface.  It  seldom  comes  in  largo  pieces.  Pereira  considers  it  identical  with  the 
OMhy  crown  bark  already  described.  (See  page  205.) 

4.  UuamilieM  Bark.  —  China  Iluamiliet,  Germ.  This  bark  is  little  known  as  a  distinct  Ta- 
riely.  Its  commercial  name  was  derived  from  the  province  of  Huamilios,  which  lies  in  the 
Interior  of  Peru,  northward  of  Huanuco,  and  is  a  part  of  the  region  explored  by  the 
botanical  expedition  unfler  Ruiz  an«i  Pavon.  It  came  into  notice  in  Germany  about  the 
bcginiiin)?  of  the  present  century.  It  is  in  quills  and  flat  pieces.  The  quills  are  from  thre« 
line*  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  from  five  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  from  half  • 
line  to  three  lines  thick.  The  flat  pieces,  which  are  usually  only  fragments  of  the  largest 
quills,  are  from  one  to  two  inches  broad,  and  six  to  twelve  inches  long.  In  general  all  the 
layers  of  the  bark  are  present,  but  sometimes  the  outer  coat,  and  even  the  whole  of  that 
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qumidia  and  cinchonidia;  so  that,  should  the  source  of  qninia  begin  to  fail, 
the  pale  bark  may  come  into  more  extensive  use  for  the  preparation  of  the  other 
alkaloids. 

2.  Yellow  Bark. 

The  officinal  term  yellow  bark  is  applicable  only  to  the  valuable  variety  of  the 
drug  called  commercially  Calisaya,  a  name  which  has  been  said,  though  errone- 
ously, to  be  derived  from  a  province  in  Bolivia,  near  the  city  of  La  Taz,  where 
the  bark  is  collected.*  By  the  druggists  Calisaya  bark  is  arranged  in  two  sub- 
varieties,  the  quilled  and  the  flat,  which  sometimes  come  mixed  together  in  the 
same  seroon,  sometimes  separate.  It  is  called  by  the  French  quinquina  jaune 
royal  (royal  yellow  bark),  from  its  resemblance  to  a  variety  of  bark  formerly 
collected  for  the  Spanish  king. 

The  quilled  Calisaya  (Calisaya  arrolada  of  the  Spanish  Americans)  is  in 
pieces  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  long,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  equally  variable  thickness.  The  epidermis  is  of 
a  brownish  colour,  diversified  or  concealed  by  silvery-white,  whitish,  or  yellow- 
ish lichens,  is  marked  by  longitudinal  wrinkles  and  transverse  fissures,  and  is 
often  partially  separated,  and  generally  easily  separable  from  the  proper  bark. 
In  the  larger  kinds,  it  is  thick,  rough,  deeply  indented  by  the  transverse  fissures, 
which  often  surround  the  quills,  and  is  composed  of  several  layers,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  reddish-brown  membrane.  The  epidermis  yields  a  dark- 
red  powder,  and  is  tasteless  and  inert.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  it 
before  the  bark  is  powdered,  as  the  medicine  is  thus  procured  of  greater  strength. 
The  bark  itself,  without  the  epidermis,  is  from  one  to  two  lines  in  thickness, 
compact,  of  a  short-fibrous  texture,  and  when  broken  presents  shining  points, 
apparently  the  termination  of  small  fibres  running  longitudinally,  which,  ex- 
part  usually  called  the  epidermis  in  our  descriptions  of  bark  (including  those  outer  layers 
which  in  the  tree  are  destitute  of  vitality,  having  been  thrown  outward  by  the  annually 
renewed  layers  beneath  them),  are  wanting  in  spots,  though  very  seldom  entirely  absent. 
The  epidermis  is  comparatively  thin,  very  brittle,  soft,  and  spongy.  The  outer  surface,  in 
the  small  and  middling  quills,  is  sometimes  nearly  smooth,  but  usually  marked  with  wavy 
longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  beset  here  and  there  with  warts.  These  warts  are  abundant 
upon  the  thick  pieces,  which  they  sometimes  almost  entirely  cover.  Transverse  fissures 
are  seldom  found,  and  only  in  the  thick  pieces.  The  colour  of  the  epidermis  is  usually 
grayish-fawn,  here  and  there  passing  into  a  rusty  brown;  but,  in  the  thicker  pieces,  in 
■which  the  warts  are  abundant,  it  is  between  a  liver  and  chestnut  colour,  often  mixed  with 
a  tinge  of  purple.  When  the  epidermis  is  wanting,  the  colour  is  often  a  full  ochre  yellow. 
The  inner  surface  is  sometimes  uniform  and  almost  smooth,  sometimes  slightly  fibrous, 
rarely  splintery.  The  colour  of  this  surface  is  rusty-brown,  occasionally  reddish,  and  in 
the  fibrous  or  splintery  pieces  of  an  ochre  yellow.  The  fracture  in  the  smaller  quills  is 
rather  even,  in  the  larger  presents  short  fibres,  and  is  sometimes  even  splintery  The  odour 
of  the  bark  is  feeble  but  agreeable,  the  taste  somewhat  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  slightly 
astringent.  The  powder  is  of  a  full  cinnamon  colour.  The  average  product  of  cinchonia 
and  quinia,  as  stated  by  Geiger,  is  0*07  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  0-25  of  the  latter;  so 
that  the  bark,  though  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  other  varieties  of  pale  bark,  agrees 
with  them  in  containing  more  cinchonia  than  quinia.  Von  Santen  obtained,  as  the  maxi- 
mum, 1  2  per  cent,  of  cinchonia,  and  little  or  no  quinia.  Huamilies  bark,  on  the  authority 
of  lleichel,  has  been  referred  to  C  puheacens  (C.  purpurea  of  the  Flor.  Feruv);  but  Dr. 
Pereira  and  Mr.  Howard  agree  in  believing  it  to  be  the  product  of  C.  Condaminea,  variety 
Chahuarguera  of  De  CandoUe,  considered  by  Weddell  as  identical  with  his  C.  Condaminea^ 
variety  vera.  The  bark  here  described  is  noticed  by  Guibourt,  who  names  it  quinquina  Ilua- 
milies  ferruffineux.  The  same  author  makes  four  other  varieties  of  Huamilies  bark;  viz.  the 
ffrts  (erne,  mince  et  rougedtre,  blanc,  and  jaune  de  Cuen^a. — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

*  No  such  province  ej  ists  in  Bolivia.  According  to  M.  Laubert,  the  name  is  a  corruption 
of  eolisalla,  said  to  be  derived  from  colla,  a  remedy,  and  salla,  a  rocky  country.  [Journ.  dt 
Pharm.,  xxii.  G14,)  Weddell  refers  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  words  colli  and  saya^ 
which  in  the  Quichua  language  signify  red  and  sort,  and  have  probably  been  applied  from 
the  redness  which  the  outer  denuded  surface  of  the  bark  assumes  in  drying,  or  from  the  i  fd 
eoiour  which  the  leaves  sometimes  exhibit 
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amined  by  the  microscope,  are  found,  when  freed  from  a  salmon-coloured  pow- 
der that  surrounds  them,  to  be  yellow  and  transparent.  When  the  bark  is  pow- 
dered, they  readily  separate,  in  the  form.of  spicula,  which,  like  those  of  cowhage, 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  skin,  and  produce  a  disagreeable  itching  and  irri- 
tation. The  colour  of  the  bark  is  brownish-yellow  with  a  tinge  of  orange,  the 
taste  less  astringent  than  that  of  the  pale  bark,  but  much  more  bitter;  and  the 
bitterness  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  external  part  of  the  proper  bark  is  more 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  consequently  stronger  in  medicinal  power,  than  the 
internal.  The  odour  is  faint,  but,  when  the  bark  is  boiled,  resembles  that  of  the 
pale  varieties.  The  small  quills  closely  resemble  some  of  the  pale  barks,  but 
uay  be  distinguished  by  their  very  bitter  taste. 

The  Jlat  Calimya  (Calisaya  plancha  of  the  Spaniards),  which  is  derived 
from  the  large  branches  and  trunk,  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  either  quite 
flat,  or  but  slightly  curved,  and  generally  destitute  of  the  epidermis,  which  has 
been  obviously  removed  through  its  own  want  of  adhesiveness  to  the  proper 
bark,  and  not  by  a  knife,  as  is  the  case  with  some  inferior  barks  in  other  respects 
resembling  the  Calisaya.  The  inner  surface  is  like  that  of  the  quilled  pieces ; 
the  outer  is  irregular,  marked  with  confluent  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges, 
and  somewhat  darker  coloured  than  the  inner,  being  of  a  brownish  fawn,  fre- 
quently diversified  with  darker  stains.  The  bark  is  of  uniform  fracture  through- 
out, generally  thicker  than  the  quilled,  more  fibrous  in  its  texture,  less  compact, 
less  bitter,  and  possessed  of  less  medicinal  power.  Though  weaker  than  the 
proper  bark  of  the  quills,  it  is  usually,  in  equal  weight,  more  valuable  than  that 
variety,  because  free  from  the  useless  epidermis. 

The  officinal  yellow  bark  is  characterized  by  its  strongly  bitter  taste,  with 
little  astringency ;  by  its  fine  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  orange  colour,  which 
is  still  brighter  in  the  powder;  and  hj  containing  a  large  proportion  of  quinia 
with  very  little  cincfionia.  The  salts  of  quinia  and  lime  are  so  abundant,  that 
a  strong  infusion  of  it  instantly  aff'ords  a  precipitate  when  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  soda  are  added.  (Guibourt,  Hist,  des  Drogues^  4^me  ed.,  iii.  131.)* 

♦  Caluat/a  bark  is  deBcribed  by  Von  Bergen,  under  the  name  of  China  Regia  or  Konig't 
China.  We  present  a  brief  abstract  of  his  description,  omitting  the  form  and  dimensions, 
which  are  given  in  the  text.  The  epidermis,!  which  in  many  of  the  small  quills  is  partly 
wanting,  in  the  flat  pieces  usually  quite  wanting,  is  very  thick  and  brittle,  constituting 
from  a  third  to  one-half  of  the  bark,  and,  in  some  of  the  largest  quills  or  partially  quilled 
pieces,  even  two-thirds.  In  the  latter  case,  it  often  consists  of  six  or  eight  different  layers. 
The  quills  are  generally  marked  with  longitudinal  wrinkles  and  furrows,  and  always  with 
transverse  fissures.  These  fissures,  which  often  form  complete  circles  round  the  quills, 
have  usually  an  elevated  border,  and  sink  so  deeply  in  many  of  the  larger  pieces,  that 
they  are  observable  upon  the  proper  bark.  In  the  smaller  pieces  they  are  often  faint,  but 
usually  crowded.  The  colour  of  the  epidermis  varies  from  whitish-gray  to  bluish-gray; 
but  it  is  very  much  diversified  by  lichens,  so  as  to  present  yellowish-white,  ash-gray,  and 
blackish  spots.  When  the  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis  is  wanting,  as  is  not  unfroqucntly 
the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  colour  is  somewhat  aooty-brown  or  almost  liver- 
brown.  The  outer  surface  of  the  pieces  without  epidermis  is  of  a  colour  between  cinnamon- 
brown  and  dark  rusty-brown.  The  inner  surface,  in  the  pieces  of  all  dimensions,  is  uni- 
form and  almost  smooth,  but  exhibits  fine  longitudinal  fibres  closely  compressed.  Splinters 
of  wood  are  never  found  adhering  to  the  inner  surface.  The  prevailing  colour  of  tliis  sur- 
face is  a  rather  dark  rr  *  "  -■-namon  brown,  passing  sometimes  into  a  rusty  brown,  but 
•cMom  reddish.    This)  -  more  cfisily  in  tlic  lotjgitudinal  <lirection  than  any  other 

variety,  exhibit  imr  n  .  r-iwn  colour  in  the  part  answcringto  the  epidermis,  a  more 

or  less  dark  >  !    un  in  that  answering  to  the  proper  bark.    The  transverse  f^mo- 

ture  of  the  r|    i  m  ratiicr  even,  that  of  the  inner  bark  fibrous  or  splintery.    A 
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t««rin  17  Vuu  lU  rt;cii ,  but,  ju  wc  have  takvii  poiuA  tu  tuaJie  til*  dMcrlptioo  lo  •rttj  itwtAuc«  corrocpoiul  with  Otf 
definition,  we  do  not  misrvprtMOt  bts 
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Untif  the  recent  most  valuable  researches  of  Weddell,  nothing  was  known  with 
certainty  as  to  the  particular  species  which  yields  Calisaya  bark.    At  present 

ous  layer  may  bo  seen  beneath  the  epidermis,  which  usually  remains  when  the  latter  is 
removed,  and  communicates  to  the  flat  pieces  the  dark  colour  which  distinguishes  their 
external  surface.  Small  sharp  splinters,  which  in  the  longitudinal  fracture  appear  like 
shining  points,  are  apt  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  skin  when  the  bark  is  handled. 
The  odour  is  feebly  tan-like;  the  taste  slightly  acidulous,  strongly  but  not  disagreeably 
bitter,  somewhat  aromatic,  feebly  astringent,  and  rather  durable.  The  powder  is  of  a  fine 
cinnamon  hue. 

Weddell  speaks  of  a  variety  of  Calisaya  bark  having  a  dark-coloured  external  surface, 
which  is  often  wholly  of  a  vinous  black,  and  of  another  which  has  a  less  uneven  surface, 
sometimes  semi-cellular,  and  of  a  paler  colour.  The  former  he  says  is  denominated  in 
Bolivia  CoUsaya  zamba,  C.negra  or  C.macha;  the  latter  Colisaya  blanca. 

Thiel  obtained  from  the  flat  Calisaya  2-3  per  cent,  of  quinia,  and  0-08  of  cinchonia; 
Michaelis  from  the  flat  3-7  per  cent.,  and  from  the  quill  2-0  per  cent,  of  quinia,  but  no  cin- 
chonia; Von  Santen  from  the  flat,  an  average  of  2-0  per  cent,  of  quinia,  and  little  or  no 
cinchonia;  Wittstocky  on  an  average,  3-0  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  0-12  of  cin- 
chonia. {Gciffer.)  lliegel  obtained  as  the  lowest  product  2-18  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  8-8 
per  cent,  of  quinia.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  249.)  MM.  Delondre  and  Bouchardat  have  obtained 
from  the  flat  Calisaya,  without  epidermis,  from  3-0  to  3-2  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
and  0-6  to  0-8  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia;  and  from  the  quilled  with  epidermis  1-5 
to  2-0  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  from  0-8  to  1-0  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  [Quinologie,  pp. 
23  and  2G. )  M.  Guilliermond  has  recently  obtained  the  very  large  product  of  G  per  cent, 
of  quinia  from  a  specimen  of  quilled  Calisaya,  without  epidermis.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Jan- 
rier,  1862,  p.  42.)  Calisaya  bark  without  epidermis  should  yield  from  3  to  3-5  per  cent,  of 
officinal  sulphate  of  quinia. 

False  or  Spuriout  Calisaya  Barks, 

The  great  value  of  Calisaya  bark  has  led  to  the  substitution  for  it,  or  fraudulent  admix- 
ture with  it,  of  other  varieties  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  it  in  character 
or  appearance.  Some  of  these  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  genuine  bark,  others  of  little 
value ;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should  be  distinguished.  We  giv8  below  a  brief 
notice  of  such  as  are  described  in  pharmacological  works,  or  have  come  under  our  own 
observation.  Weddell  states  that  the  characters  by  which  the  true  Calisaya  bark  may  be 
best  distinguished  from  all  others  are,  1.  the  shortness  of  the  fibres  in  the  whole  surface 
of  its  transverse  fracture,  2.  the  facility  with  which  these  may  be  separated,  3.  the  uni- 
form fawn  colour,  without  any  white  marking  in  its  thickness,  4.  the  great  dennty  of  the 
bark,  which  is  such  that,  when  the  nail  is  drawn  across  it,  a  shining  track  is  often  left,  6. 
the  depth  of  the  depressions  on  its  outer  surface,  and  the  prominence  of  the  ridges  that 
separate  them.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  flat  variety.  The  quills  are  not  so  easily  distin- 
guished, as  they  closely  resemble  certain  other  varieties,  especially  the  bark  of  C.  scrobi- 
culata  and  C.  rufinervis,  and  the  fracture  does  not  aff'ord  signs  so  precise  as  in  the  older  barks. 
The  surest  test  is  the  greater  bitterness  of  the  genuine.  From  their  deficiency  in  compact- 
ness, spurious  Calisaya  barks  are  called  by  the  French  Calisaya  liger  or  light  Calisaya. 

1.  Bark  of  C.  Calisaya,  variety  Josephiana  of  Weddell.  This  is  not  known  as  a  distinct  va- 
riety in  Europe  or  this  country;  but  is  very  probably  mingled  more  or  less  with  the  genu- 
ine, as  it  is  collected  in  Bolivia.  It  is  in  quills,  of  a  brown,  grayish-black,  or  slate  colour 
on  the  outer  surface,  which  is  also  covered  with  pale  lichens.  The  inner  surface  is  irregu- 
lar, in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  separated  from  the  wood.  From  the 
roots  of  the  same  variety,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of  former  forest  trees,  is  obtained 
another  kind  of  bark,  in  short  pieces,  flattish,  undular,  or  more  or  less  contorted,  desti- 
tute of  epidermis,  internally  fibrous  or  almost  smooth,  slightly  cellular  externally,  of  a 
uniform  ochreous  yellow,  and  of  a  decided  bitterness,  though  not  so  strong  as  tliat  of  good 
Calisaya,  which  it  resembles  in  its  internal  structure.  The  Peruvians  call  it  ichu-cascarilla. 
(Weddell.)  These  barks  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  adulterations,  as  they  have  the  virtues 
of  the  genuine. 

2.  Bark  of  C.  Boliviana.  Weddell  states  that  this  is  almost  always  mixed  in  commerce 
with  genuine  Calisaya,  from  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  This  is  of  the  less 
consequence,  as  it  is  probably  not  much  inferior  in  virtue.  The  following  is  Weddell's  de- 
scription. The  quilled  is  in  all  points  similar  to  the  quilled  Calisaya,  The  flat  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  inner  bark.  It  is  generally  not  so  thick  as  the  Calisaya,  but  of  equal  den- 
sity. TJ^ie  furrows  on  the  outer  surface  are  not  so  deep,  and  the  ridges  which  separate  them 
more  rounde<l.  The  colour  of  this  surface  is  a  brownish-yellow  fawn,  with  here  and  there 
greenish  shades,  of  the  inner,  a  somewhat  reddish  or  orange  fawn.  The  fracture  is  like 
that  of  the  Calisaya,  but  exhibits  spots  of  a  light  almost  white  colour,  which  are  nevo* 
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there  is  uo  variety  of  which,  in  this  respect,  we  have  snch  accurate  knovrledgo. 
The  genuine  bark  is  derived  from  the  newly  described  species,  named  C.  Cali- 

Been  in  that  variety.  The  taste  is  a  strong  and  agreeable  bitter,  which  is  developed  more 
quickly  than  that  of  the  Calisnya. 

3.  Bark  of  C.  ovata,  rar.  rujlnervu  of  Weddell.  This  variety  of  C.  ovata  inhabits  Bolivia 
and  the  southern  province  of  Peru  called  Carabaya,  where  the  bark  is  t«aid  by  Weddell  to 
be  largely  employed  for  adulterating  the  Calisaya.  It  is  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of 
Casrarilla  Carabaya.  It  sometimes  so  closely  resembles  Calisaya  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
distinguished.  In  the  quilled,  the  outer  coating  sometimes  differs  only  in  being  somewhat 
less  thick.  In  other  instances  it  has  but  a  few  annular  fissures,  is  finely  wrinkled  longi- 
tudinally, and  varies  in  colour  from  a  light  gray  to  a  deep  brown,  being  often  completely 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.  It  is  generally  easily  separable  from  the  inner  coat,  the 
uncovore<l  surface  of  which  is  of  a  light-brownish  fawn,  and  smooth,  or  marked  with  lon- 
gitudinal depressions  corresponding  to  rents  in  the  outer  coat.  The  inner  .surface  is  grayish 
or  reddish-yellow,  and  finely  fibrous;  the  transverse  fracture  fibrous;  the  resinous  circle 
scarcely  observable;  the  taste  quickly  bitter  and  astringent.  The  flat  kind  is  of  variable 
form,  often  closely  resembling  the  Calisaya,  but  generally  much  lighter.  Sometimes  it 
consists  solely  of  the  inner  bark,  but  more  frequently  has  a  portion  greater  or  less  of  the 
cellular  coat  attached.  The  outer  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  with  a  few  linear  trana- 
verse  depressions,  and  wholly  cellular;  in  other  instances,  uneven,  with  roundish  depres- 
sions, fibrous  at  bottom;  and  is  of  a  grayish-fawn  or  reddish  colour,  sometimes  marbled 
with  darker  shades.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  dull  grayish-yellow,  or  brilliant  orange,  with 
fine  parallel  fibres.  The  transverse  fracture  is  more  or  less  corky  exteriorly,  and  fibrous- 
stringy  within,  or  of  the  latter  character  in  the  whole  thickness.  It  has  considerable  bit- 
terness, which  is  rapidly  developed  in  the  recent  barks. 

Carabaya  Bark.  Under  this  name  a  bark  has  within  a  few  years  been  introduced  into 
the  commerce  of  this  country  and  Europe,  derived  from  the  province  of  Carabaya,  through 
the  port  of  Islay  or  that  of  Arica.  Dr.  Percira  describes  it  as  follows.  —  IL  is  thin  and 
flimsy,  of  a  more  or  less  rusty  colour,  and  in  some  of  the  pieces  very  similar  to  the  Hu- 
amiliet.  The  qnilh  are  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  of  variable  length,  sometimes  even 
two  feet,  coated,  or  uncoated;  the  coated  having  a  dull-rusty,  or  grayish-rusty,  warty 
surface,  marketl  by  longitudinal  furrows,  but  rarely  by  transverse;  the  uncoated  some- 
times presenting  a  dark  or  more  or  less  tea-green  tint.  The  flat  pieces  consist  of  the  liber 
alone,  or  of  this  with  a  portion  of  the  cellular  coat.  The  outer  surface  of  the  liber,  in  some 
of  the  uncoated  pieces,  is  blackish,  with  rusty,  round,  flattish  warts.  Sometimes  it  looki 
as  if  dusted  over  with  a  yellowish  powder.  The  liber  itself  is  more  or  less  orange;  but 
some  pieces  resemble  red  bark  in  colour.  Whether  this  is  the  product  of  C.  ovata  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but,  taking  its  source  into  consideration,  and  the  fact  stated  by  Weddell  that  the 
bark  of  that  species  is  gathered  largely  in  Carabaya,  and  known  by  the  same  name  in 
Peru,  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  Percira  states  that  its 
total  yield  of  alkaloids,  including  quinia,  cinchonia,  and  quinidia,  is  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 
In  the  Qiiinolntpe  of  MM.  Delondre  and  IJoucliardat  (p.  2G),  the  product  of  the  better  spe- 
cimens is  stated  to  be  from  1-5  to  1-8  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  0-4  to  06  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia.    It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  bark. 

A  variety  (^X  flat  bark,  imported  into  the  U.  States  as  Carabaya,  is  in  irregular  pieces,  some 
very  small,  the  largest  about  9  inches  in  length,  generally  very  thin;  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  epidermis,  but  sometimes  with  portions  of  the  outer  coat  attached;  on  the 
oufrr  --■•'-  when  uncoated,  of  a  dull-cinnamon  hue,  with  spots  of  a  different  colour 
•orii  h  darker,  more  or  less  irregular  from  slight  elevations  and  shallow  depres- 

sion .  lit  furrowed  longitudinally,  seldom  so  transversely;   on  the  inner  surface,  of 

a  lighter  hue  than  on  the  outer,  smooth  and  somewhat  shining  when  viewed  obliquely, 
with  fine  compact  straight  fibres;  with  a  decided  fibrous  fracture,  sometimes  smooth  to- 
wanl  the  outer  edge;  and,  when  handled,  readily  yielding  spicula,  which  penetrate  the 
fingers  like  those  of  Calisaya.  In  one  specimen  shown  us  by  Messrs.  Powers  ^^  Weight- 
man,  the  outer  surface  was  almost  completely  covered  with  the  subepi<lerniio  layer,  with 
little  or  none  of  the  epidermis  itself,  and  was  remarkably  uniform  in  its  aspect,  though 
Bometimen  presenting  numerous  slight  longitudinal  wrinkles  from  <lrying,  au<i  a  few  shal- 
low transverse  impressions.  Wo  are  informed  that  this  variety  contains  more  cinchonia 
than  quinia,  and  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  bark  referred  to  by  Weddell  as  the  product 
of  C.  ovata,  var.  ruflnervi*. 

4.  Bark  of  C.  $crobieulata.  The  younger  bark  of  this  tree  has,  we  think,  undoubtedly  been 
imported  among  the  pale  or  gray  barks.  The  larger  or  flat  pieces  have  been  fraudulently 
substitute*!  for  Calisaya.  Of  these,  according  to  Pereira,  there  are  two  varieties,  derived 
from  dilferent  varieties  of  the  tree. 

a.  Cutco  Bark     Red  Bark  of  Cuieo.  {Dflotufrt  and  Btmckfdai^  Quinologle,  p.  26.)  Bark  of 
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saya;  bat  the  bark  of  (7.  Boliviana,  another  of  the  species  discovered  by  Wed- 
dell.  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  seroons.   It  is  produced  exclusivelj 

St.  Arm.  Bark  o/C.  scrobieulata,  var.  Delondriana.  This  is  collected  in  the  province  of  Cusco, 
in  the  south  of  Peru;  and  the  town  of  Cusco,  according  to  Weddell,  is  the  centre  of  its 
eommerce.  It  is  the  kind  to  which  Guibourt  has  especially  attached  the  name  of  liffht 
Calitaya.  Weddell  thus  describes  it:  "Less  dense  than  the  Calisay a;  consisting  generally 
of  the  liber  and  a  thin  layer  of  the  cellulo-resinous  tissue;  thickness  from  6  to  10  milli- 
metres (2  to  4  lines).  Outer  surface  obscurely  ri-t/,  smooth,  with  some  linear  transverse 
impressions,  or  more  or  less  irregular;  exhibiting  often  superficial  cavities  filled  with 
fungous  detritus;  raised  in  other  instances  into  asperities  or  irregular  warts,  or  more  rarely 
presenting  an  exfoliation  of  the  cellular  coat,  as  complete  as  in  the  Calisaya,  with  digital 
confluent  furrows  fibrous  at  bottom,  and  the  ridges  which  separate  them.  Interior  aurfaea 
uniform,  of  fine  and  straight  grain,  and  of  a  handsome  reddish-orange  colour.  TVanaverse 
fracture  more  or  less  cork-like  on  the  outside,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cellular 
portion;  on  the  inside  very  fibrous,  with  long,  pliable,  stringy  fibres,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  outer  part.  Longitudinal  fracture  presenting  numerous  splinters  with  shining 
points,  less  marked  than  in  the  Calisaya,  and  medullary  rays  more  numerous  and  visible. 
Taste  bitter,  quite  strong  and  quickly  developed  in  the  middling  sized  barks,  with  very 
perceptible  aslriugency.  This  bark  yields  from  0*7  to  0-8  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia, 
and  from  0-3  to  0-4  of  sulphate  of  quinia."  (Hist.  Nat.  dea  Quinquinas,  pp.  44,  45.) 

b.  Peruvian  Calisaya.  Bark  of  C.  scrobieulata,  var.  genuina,  Weddell.  This  is  imported  from 
Lima.  Pereira  describes  it  as  occurring  in  flat  pieces,  closely  resembling  the  genuine  Cali- 
saya in  colour,  for  which  it  is  often  sold.  They  are  thicker  and  denser  than  the  last-men- 
tioned variety,  from  which  they  also  differ  in  colour.  Externally  the  bark  is  smoother 
than  the  Calisaya;  and  the  ridges  between  the  furrows  are  more  rounded.  The  fracture 
is  fibrous,  and  the  taste,  in  the  larger  pieces,  less  bitter  than  that  of  Calisaya.  (Mat.  Med  , 
8d  ed.,  p.  1629.) 

This  bark  is  probably  the  same  with  that  referred  to  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  editions  of 
this  Dispensatory  (p.  236  of  the  9th),  as  having  been  imported  into  the  United  States  about 
the  year  1848;  having  been  consigned  to  a  manufacturing  chemist  of  this  city  by  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Valparaiso,  with  the  information  that  it  had  been  sent  to  them  by  Dr.  J. 
Villamil,  and  had  been  gathered  in  the  forests  of  Huanuco  in  Peru.  The  pieces  are  gene- 
rally without  the  epidermis,  which  appears  to  have  separated  spontaneously,  and,  when 
retained,  has  the  transverse  fissures  and  longitudinal  furrows  characteristic  of  the  Cali- 
saya. The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  bark  are  the  same  as  in  the  genuitie;  and  it  even 
presents  the  shining  spicula  which  characterize  the  latter,  though  they  are  less  numerous, 
and  do  not  so  readily  penetrate  the  fingers.  The  taste  is  very  bitter.  Examined  chemically 
by  Professor  Procter,  it  was  found  to  afford  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  soda,  in  conse- 
quence of  containing  kinate  of  lime,  and  thus  in  another  point  approaches  the  Calisaya ; 
but  he  could  not  detect  in  it  a  trace  of  quinia.  The  only  alkaloid  it  was  found  to  contain 
was  cinchonia,  of  which  there  was  the  large  proportion  of  2*8  per  cent.;  so  that  this  must 
rank  with  the  valuable  barks.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (xix.  178). 

5.  Bark  of  Cinchona  pubescens,  rar.  Pelleteriana  of  yyeddcW.  Cusco  Bark.  Arte  a  Bark.  This 
vr&s  first  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Arica  bark,  from  the  port  at  which  it  was  ship- 
ped; but,  both  in  French  and  English  commerce,  this  name  has  given  way  to  the  more  ap- 
propriate one  of  Cusco  bark,  derived  from  the  Peruvian  province  in  which  it  is  collected. 
Dr.  Pereira  says  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  1829  as  yellow  or  Calisaya 
bark.  From  the  statements  of  Weddell,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  prodiui 
of  the  tree  referred  to  at  the  heading  of  this  paragraph;  as  specimens  collected  by  hini^'clf 
in  the  mountains  of  Cusco  were  found  identical  with  the  bark  as  known  in  Europe.  Tl-e 
following  is  his  description  condensed. — In  the  quilled,  the  outer  coat  is  thin,  very  adherent, 
almost  smooth,  sometimes  with  traces  of  annular  fissures,  of  a  uniform  dirty-gray  colour, 
or  marbled  with  darker  shades.  The  proper  bark  is,  without,  of  an  obscure  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  little  brown  spots  when  artificially  denuded,  and  marked  with  some  superficial  longi- 
tudinal wrinkles;  within,  is  obscurely  yellow  and  a  little  reddish,  coarsely  fibrous,  and 
often  rough  to  the  touch.  The  transverse  fracture  is  exteriorly  corky  and  quite  short, 
without  a  resinous  circle,  and  inwardly  with  a  few  short  thick  fibres.  The  flat  pieces  are 
very  dense,  and  consist  about  equally  of  cellular  coat  and  liber.  The  outer  surface  ia 
smoothish,  sometimes  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  of  an  ochre-yellow  more  or  less 
brownish,  and  frequently  marbled  with  grayish  or  silvery  spots,  which  are  the  remains  of 
the  epidermis.  The  inner  surface  is  brownish  or  reddish,  thick,  and  fibrous.  The  trans- 
verse fracture  is  cork-like  outwardly,  of  short  woody  fibres  inwardly.  A  fresh  cut  surfaca 
in  the  same  direction  shows  inwardly  rows  of  large  isolated  semitranslucent  points,  cor- 
responding to  the  section  of  the  cortical  fibres,  agglutinated  in  bundles.    The  longitudinal 
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in  Bolivia,  formerly  upper  Pern,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  adjoining- 
Peraviaii  province  of  Carabaya.  Before  these  countries  were  separated  from 
Spain,  it  was  shipped  as  well  from  Buenos  Ayres  as  from  the  ports  on  the  Pacific ; 
but  at  present  it  comes  only  from  the  latter.  As  first  announced  in  this  work, 
from  information  derived  from  merchants  long  personally  engaged  in  commercial 
transactions  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  the  bark  is  brought  from  the 

fracture  is  almost  without  splinters.  The  epidermis,  when  it  remains  on  the  large  barks, 
is  thin,  unequal,  sometimes  warty,  of  an  obscure  gray,  and  more  or  less  brownish  or  even 
greenish  in  some  spots.  When  it  has  been  scraped,  the  bark  sometimes  presents  deep- 
brown  spots,  which  are  the  points  where  prominences  in  the  cellular  coat  had  raised  the 
epidermis  so  as  to  form  the  little  warts  referred  to.  These  are  sometimes  decayed,  and 
upon  falling  leave  roundish  depressions.  The  taste  of  the  bark  is  bitter,  astringent,  and 
somewhat  pungent.  (IIist.Nat.dM  Quinquin.,  p.  6G.) 

Von  DtTgeu  says  that  this  bark  somewhat  resembles  the  fibrous  Carthagena.  Inexperi- 
enced portions  might  mistake  it  for  the  Calisaya.  Guibourt  says  that  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  a  more  regularly  cylindrical  form,  its  smoother  outer  surface,  the  remain? 
of  the  white  and  fungous  layer,  by  its  two  shades  of  colour,  orange  or  brownish  externally, 
and  whitish  or  very  pale  internally,  and  by  not  yielding  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  soda. 

Pelletier  supposed  that  he  had  found  a  new  alkaloid  in  this  bark,  which  he  named  aricina; 
but  the  substance  he  obtained  is  now  thought  to  have  been  some  modification  of  one  of  the 
other  alkaloids.  The  chief  alkaloid  in  the  bark  is  cinchonia.  Frank  obtained  48  ounces  of 
it  from  KX)  lbs.  of  the  bark,  and  only  a  trace  of  quinia;  Winckler,  256  grains  from  16 
ounces  of  a  good  specimen,  and  only  77  grains  from  the  same  quantity  of  an  inferior  one. 
Guibourt  estimates  the  proportion  at  a  drachm  for  every  pound,  and  observes  that  the 
bark  is  rich  in  cinchonic  red. 

6.  Bark  of  C.  micrantha,  var.  rotundifolia  of  Weddell.  As  this  variety  of  Cinchona  grows  in 
Bolivia,  and  the  flat  bark  derived  from  it  simulates  Calisaya,  it  is  very  probable  that  its 
product  has  been  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  the  latter  bark.  Weddell  says  of  it  that  it 
has  little  density,  and  consists  of  the  liber  alone,  or  of  this  and  the  cellular  coating,  which 
is  generally  semi-fungous  and  imperfectly  exfoliated.  The  external  surface  is  unequal,  pre- 
senting superficial  concavities  similar  to  those  of  Calisaya,  and  separated  by  irregular 
corky  eminences,  but  sometimes  though  rarely  smooth  from  the  persistence  of  the  whole 
cellular  coating,  and  is  of  a  bright  and  grayish  orange-yellow.  The  internal  surface  is  con- 
siderably fibrous,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  external,  but  of  a  more  lively  tint.  The  trans^ 
verse  fracture  is  stringy;  the  longitudinal  but  slightly  splintery,  and  of  a  dull  surface.  The 
taste  is  decide<lly  bitter  and  quickly  developed,  a  little  pungent,  scarcely  astringent.  {^Ilist, 
Nat.des  Quinquin.,  p.  63.) 

7.  Bark  of  C.  amygdalifolia.  This  species  also  inhabits  Bolivia,  and  its  bark  may  possibly 
sometimes  contaminate  the  Calisaya,  as  it  has  been  largely  collected.  Pereira  states  that 
it  is  imported  alone  or  mixed  with  other  Bolivian  barks,  both  quilled  and  flat.  According 
in  the  same  author,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Calisaya  by  its  lightness,  its  more  orange 
colour,  the  presence  of  the  cellular  coat  in  the  pieces  deprived  of  epidermis,  the  stringy 
transverse  fracture,  the  splintery  longitudinal  fracture,  the  want  of  marked  annular  fis- 
sures in  the  epidermis,  and  the  astringent  and  but  slightly  bitter  taste.  Mr.  Howard  ob- 
tained from  a  portion  of  the  quills  0-7  per  cent,  of  quiuidia  and  a  trace  of  cinchonia;  from 
the  flat  Olio  of  quinidia  and  the  same  of  cinchonia.  (I'ereira's  Mat.  Med.,  8d  ed.,  p.  1G29.) 
— Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

Yellow  Bark  of  Guayaquil.  Under  this  name  MM.  Delondro  and  Bouchardat  describe  ft 
bark,  occurring  in  very  long  rolls,  of  a  colour  like  that  of  Chinese  cinnamon,  with  the  outer 
surface  marked  by  rather  close  but  shallow  longitudinal  furrows,  with  traces  of  a  very 
thin,  white  epidermis;  the  inner  surface  browner,  uniform,  and  compact;  the  fracture 
resinous  exteriorly,  and  shortly  fibrous  interiorly.  The  bitterness  is  strong,  without  astrin- 
gency.  Delondre  obtained  from  it  3-0  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  and  0-3  to  0-4  ot 
sulphate  of  ({uinia.  [Quin-'  -  'VI.)  This  bark  is  scarce  in  commerce;  but  we  have  been 
told  that  portions  have  1  lit  from  Guayaquil,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.    Itj 

will  be  very  valuable,  sb    ..        ;.  aonia  come,  as  it  ought  to  do,  into  general  use. 

A  false  bark  has  been  sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  ('ali.saya,  which  it  resembles  so 
elosely  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye.  According  to  Weddell,  it  is  the  bark 
of  Oomphoiia  chlorantha,  a  lofty  tree,  growing  m  the  same  forests  where  the  C.  Calisaya  is 
found.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  odour,  and  by  exhibiting  in  its  transverse  section, 
ander  the  microscope,  "a  pen;'  "  ' -ulate  disposition  of  the  cortical  fibres,  and  some 
vessels  gorge*!  with  a  ruby-i  .cc."    It  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  alkaloid, 

Dnt  yields  a  volatile  oil  on  vLiv..  ..o  v^-jur  depends.  (Howard,  J'hartn.  Journ.,  xiv.  818.) — 
lfot9  to  tfu  eleventh  edition. 

18 
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interior  to  the  port  of  Arica,  whence  it  is  sent  to  various  other  ports  on  the  coast 
The  interior  commerce  in  the  drug  has  its  centre  chiefly  in  the  town  of  La  Paz. 
The  trade  in  this  baric  has  been  much  diminished,  in  consequence  partly  of  its 
greater  scarcity,  partly  of  restrictions  by  the  Bolivian  government,  which  issued 
a  decree  forbidding  the  cutting  of  it  entirely  for  three  years,  from  the  first  of 
January,  1851. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  commerce  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  probably  not  known  by  its  present  name 
till  that  period ;  but  La  Condamine  states  that  the  Jesuits  of  La  Paz,  at  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  febrifuge  of  Loxa,  sent  to  Home  a  very 
bitter  bark  by  the  name  of  quinaquina,  which,  though  supposed  by  that  travel- 
ler to  have  been  derived  from  the  Peruvian  balsam  tree,  was  very  probably,  as 
conjectured  by  Guibourt,  the  true  cinchona.  Besides,  Pomet,  in  his  HUtory  of 
Drugit,  published  in  1694,  speaks  of  a  bark  more  bitter  than  that  of  Loxa,  ob- 
tained from  the  province  of  Potosi,  which  borders  upon  that  of  La  Paz ;  and 
Chomel  also  states  that  the  cinchona  tree  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Potosi, 
and  produced  a  bark  more  esteemed  than  that  which  grew  in  the  province  of 
Quito.  (Guibourt,  t/bwrn.  de  Fharm.,x\i.  235.)  It  is  possible  that,  though  known 
at  this  early  period,  it  may  have  gone  out  of  use;  and  its  reintroduction  into 
notice,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  may  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
original  discovery.* 

*  The  great  value  of  Calisaya  bark  will  justify  us  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  its  mode 
of  collection,  as  described  by  Weddell  from  personal  observation.  The  tree  producing  it 
grows  in  the  Bolivian  provinces  Enquisivi,  Yungos,  Larecaja,  and  Caupolican.  At  present 
it  is  necessary  to  travel  for  eight  or  ten  days  from  the  nearest  inhabited  place,  in  order 
to  reach  the  forests  where  it  is  found  of  a  size  and  in  numbers  which  will  repay  the  trou- 
ble of  gathering  the  bark.  The  Cascarilleros  are  persons  educated  from  infancy  to  the 
business.  Several  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  merchant  or  small  company, 
by  whom  they  are  sent,  at  any  period  of  the  ye.ar  except  during  the  rains,  upon  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  charge  of  a  leader  called  a  Mayordomo.  Having  previously  received 
information  which  governs  the  direction  of  their  journey,  they  proceed  to  the  vicinity  of 
their  intended  operations,  and  establish  a  camp  in  a  convenient  position.  Henceforward 
the  neighbourhood  is  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  party,  and  no  other  bark- 
gatherers  pretend  to  interfere.  From  the  camp  the  Cascarilleros  are  despatched,  singly  or 
in  smill  bands,  in  different  directions  into  the  forests,  through  which  they  have  to  make 
their  way,  often  with  great  labour  and  fatigue.  Each  man  carries  with  him  provisions  for 
a  long  absence.  The  trees  do  not  form  forests  of  themselves,  but  are  scattered  singly  or 
in  groups  more  or  less  close.  From  some  convenient  point  of  view  the  explorer  scans  the 
top  of  the  forest,  and  is  able  to  recognise,  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
aspect,  not  only  one  of  the  Cinchonas,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  he  is  in  search. 
Sometimes  he  is  directed  by  the  appearance  of  the  dry  leaves  upon  the  ground.  Having 
found  a  suitable  tree,  he  first  fells  it,  cutting  as  near  the  soil  as  possible,  then  tops  oft'  the 
branches,  and  detaches  by  blows  with  a  wooden  mallet,  or  the  back  of  his  axe,  the  outer 
or  dead  layers  of  the  bark,  which  easily  separate.  He  next  makes  incisions  through  the 
bark,  so  as  to  isolate  pieces  usually  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  long  by  three  or  four  broad, 
which  he  removes  by  means  of  a  knife  or  other  instrument.  The  branches  are  decorticated 
without  separating  the  epidermis.  The  pieces  obtained  from  these  are  simply  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  and,  rolling  themselves  up,  form  the  quilled  variety.  The  pieces  from  the 
trunk  are  disposed  in  square  piles,  one  being  placed  over  the  other,  and  the  whole  kept 
down  by  some  heavy  body.  They  are  thus  prevented  from  rolling  as  they  dry.  When  suf- 
ficiently dried  they  are  carried  to  the  camp  on  the  back  of  the  gatherer,  who  often  consumes 
Bcveral  days  in  his  returning  journey,  and  undergoes  incredible  fatigue.  At  the  camp,  the 
bark  is  assorted,  and  the  poi'tion  deemed  fit  for  commerce  is  sent  to  the  town,  on  the  backs 
of  men  or  of  mules,  where  it  is  packed  in  bales  or  seroons,  covered  with  fresh  hides.  The 
most  wasteful  methods  of  collecting  the  bark  prevail,  the  only  object  being  present  con- 
venience. Not  only  is  the  tree  felled,  but  the  bark  is  frequently  removed  from  the  stump 
down  into  the  very  earth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  sprouts,  which  would  otherwise 
Bpring  up  from  the  old  roots,  and  in  the  course  of  time  aft'ord  another  crop. — Note  to  tht 
ninth  edition. 
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3.  Red  Bark. 

The  name  of  this  variety  is  very  appropriately  applied;  as  the  colour  is  usually 
distinct  both  iu  the  bark  and  the  powder.  In  South  America  it  is  called  cai>ca- 
rilla  roxa  and  colorada.  Soiue  writers  have  divided  it  into  several  sub-varie 
ties;  but,  in  relation  to  the  true  red  bark,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for 
such  division  in  any  essential  difference  of  properties.  Like  the  CalUaya,  it 
comes  in  quills  and  flat  pieces,  which  are  probably  derived  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  tree.    It  is  imported  in  chests. 

Some  of  the  pieces  are  entirely  rolled,  some  partially  so,  as  if  they  had  beeu 
taken  from  half  the  circumference  of  the  branch ;  others  are  nearly  or  quite  flat. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  quill  being  sometimes  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  inches;  while  the  flat  pieces  are  occasion- 
ally very  large  and  thick,  as  if  derived  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  They  are 
covered  with  a  reddish-brown  or  gray,  sometimes  whitish  epidermis,  which  is 
ragged,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  in  the  thicker  pieces  marked  with  furrows, 
which  in  some  places  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  the  proper  bark.  In  many 
specimens,  numerous  small  roundish  or  oblong  eminences,  called  warts,  may  be 
observed  upon  the  outer  surface.  Beneath  the  epidermis  is  a  layer,  dark-red, 
brittle,  and  compact,  which  possesses  some  bitterness  and  astringeucy,  but  much 
less  than  the  interior  parts.  These  are  woody  and  fibrous,  of  a  more  or  less 
lively  brownish-red  colour,  which  is  usually  very  distinct,  but  in  some  specimens 
passes  into  orange  and  even  yellowish-brown;  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distingaish  the  variety  by  this  property  alone.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  as- 
tringent, and  the  odour  similar  to  that  of  other  good  barks.  Red  bark  is  chemi- 
cally distinguished  by  containing  considerable  quantities  of  both  quinia  arid 
cinchonia.*   It  yields  a  turbid  salmon-coloured  decoction  with  water. 

*  The  red  bark  is  described  by  Von  Bergen  under  the  name  of  China  rubra,  or  rothe  China. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  description.  The  quills  are  from  two  lines  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  from  one-third  of  a  line  to  two  lines  thick,  and  from  two  to 
twelve  inches  or  more  in  length.  The  smaller  quills  are  often  spiral.  The  flat  pieces  ar« 
fi-om  one  to  two  inches  broad,  from  three-eighths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the 
same  length  as  the  quills.  In  the  smaller  and  middling-sized  quills,  the  external  surface 
exhibits  longitudinal  wavy  wrinkles.  In  the  thicker  pieces,  these  wrinkles,  between  which 
are  here  and  there  longitudinal  furrows,  often  elevate  themselves  into  roundish  or  oblong 
warts,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  friable  and  granular  consistence.  The  longitudinal  fur- 
rows sometimes  penetrate  to  the  bark.  Transverse  fissures  seldom  occur.  The  colour  ia 
the  smaller  quills  varies  from  a  fawn-gray  to  a  dull  reddish-brown,  in  the  larger  is  reddish- 
Lrown  or  chestnut-brown  with  a  tinge  of  purple.  When  the  wrinkles  and  warts  are  rubbed 
off,  the  peculiar  brownish-red  colour  of  the  bark  appears.  The  pieces  are  often  in  part  or 
fclmost  wholly  covered  with  a  whitish-gray  or  yellowish-white  coat,  either  belonging  to 
the  epidermis  or  consisting  of  lichens.  In  some  of  the  quills  the  epidermis  is  wanting  in 
spots,  which  exhibit  a  dirty  reddish  cinnamon-colour.  The  inner  surface  is  delicutcly 
fibrous  and  almost  uniform  in  the  small  quills,  but  becomes  more  fibrous  and  uneven  ia 
the  larger,  and  in  the  flat  pieces  is  wplintery  and  very  irregular.  Its  colour  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  pieces,  being  a  reddish-rusty  brown  in  the  least,  redder  in  the  larger,  and 
a  full  brownish-red  in  the  largest.  The  inner  surface  is  also  sometimes  yellowish,  or 
brownish,  or  of  a  dirty  appearance.  It  becomes  darker  when  scraped  with  the  nail.  The 
fracture  exhibits  the  different  colours  of  the  epidermis,  the  inner  bark,  and  a  resinous 

layf-r  1  .•..•.....,  (lie  two.    It  is  n- "•   •     ••   •' "cr  quills,  fibrous  in  the  lurfror,  and 

at  t  lie  fibrous  and  -  .««.  The  fracture  of  the  opidormi**, 

how  1  all  either  sraoot:  i  somewhat  granular.    The  odour  i« 

like  that  of  Un,  and  earthy;  the  taHie  strongly  but  not  disagreeably  bitter,  BOioewhU 
aromatic,  and  not  lasting.    The  pow»lor  Is  of  a  dull  brownish-red  colour. 

Experiments  upon  many  dit'  Mmons  of  red  bark,  as  stated  by  Pfaff.  gi7C  as  aa 

Averaijeproduct  1-7  percent.  •  lionia,  and  0-44  of  sulphate  of  quinia.   The  highest 

pro  1     •    <-  '  >    -  •    uift,  and  OIT)  of  Kulphati' of  quinia.     .Another 

•P<  ind  188  of  tho  latter.    PelhMier  and  Cavontou 

ebt:i:-c  .      .  ,  ..  .....  „. .  .  .  of  quinia.   (Ueiger.)    Dr.  K.  Kiogol,  of  Carls- 

ruhc,  obtained  from  one  speoimon  of  the  best  red  bark  416  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  (2  Go  of 
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The  species  of  Cinchona  which  produces  red  bark  has  been  unknown  until 
▼erv  recently.  The  notion  derived  from  Mutis,  and  formerly  generally  prevalent, 
that  it  was  obtained  from  the  C.  ohlongifolia  of  that  botanist,  was  long  since 
demonstrated  to  be  incorrect.  For  the  proofs  upon  this  point,  which  have  now 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Cinchona,  section  Red  Bark,  in  early  editions  of  this  work.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  red  bark  may  be  derived  from  the  same  species  with  one  or  more  of 
the  pale  barks,  but  taken  from  the  larger  branches  or  the  trunk.  This  opinion 
received  some  support  from  a  statement  made  by  La  Condamine,  in  his  memoir 
upon  cinchona.  We  are  told  by  this  author  that  three  kinds  of  bark  were  known 
at  Loxa ;  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  The  white,  so  named  from  the 
colour  of  the  e.pidermis,  scarcely  possessed  any  medicinal  virtue,  and  was  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  yielded  the  two  other  varie- 
ties. The  red  was  superior  to  the  yellow ;  but  he  was  assured,  on  the  very  best 
authority,  that  the  trees  producing  them  grew  together,  and  were  not  distin- 
guishable by  the  eye.  Of  the  three  varieties  mentioned  by  La  Condamine,  the 
white,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  inferior  barks  with  micaceous  epidermis, 
does  not  reach  us ;  and  that  which  he  calls  yellow  is  probably  identical  with  the 
pale  variety  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  as  this  grows  abundantly  about  Loxa.  At 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  it  had  been  rendered 
extremely  probable  by  Mr.  Howard,  that  the  genuine  red  bark  is  derived  from  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  of  the  Cinchona  ovata,  var.  erythroderma  of  Weddell, 
growing  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  Assuay  and  Chimborazo,  east- 
ward of  Guayaquil,  in  about  2°  of  south  latitude.  {Pharm.  Journ.,xs\.  207.)  Since 
that  period,  this  ascription  has  been  found  to  be  correct,  though  the  variety  re- 
ferred to  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  species,  C  succirubra,  which  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  the  red  bark  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Non-officinal  or  Carthagena  Barks. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  all  the  Cinchona  barks  brought  from  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  ports  of  South  America.  In  commerce,  they  are  variously  called 
Filaya,  Bogota,  Carthagena,  Maracayho,  and  Santa  Martha  barks,  according  to 
the  place  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  collected,  or  the  particular  port  at  which 

quinia  and  1-51  of  cinchonia),  and  from  another  3-85  per  cent.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  250.) 
Delondre  obtained  from  the  genuine  red  bark,  ^'bright  red,"  2-0  to  2-6  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  quinia,  and  10  to  l'2of  sulphate  of  cinchonia;  from  the  ^^palered"  1-5  to  1-8  of  the  former, 
and  0-5  to  0-6  of  the  latter.  {Quinologie,  p.  30.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  alkalies  is  exceedingly  different  in  different  specimens ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  of  the  barks  experimented  upon  were  inferior  red  barks,  not  properly  belonging  to  this 
variety.  The  degree  of  bitterness  is,  perhaps,  the  best  criterion  of  their  efficacy. 

Guibourt  divides  the  red  bark  into  two  principal  varieties,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the 
names  of  quinquina  rouge  verruqueux,  and  quinquina  rouge  non  verruqueux,  from  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  warts  upon  the  outer  surface.  There  is,  however,  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  varieties,  as  they  possess  the  same  virtues,  and  differ  only  in  being  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  tree ;  the  warty,  it  is  asserted,  being  derived  from  the  root  and 
trunk,  the  non-warty  from  the  branches.  (Howard,  Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  210.)  He  describes 
also  four  other  red  barks;  1.  Rouge  orangi verruqueux,  differing  from  the  true  warty  kind 
by  its  more  orange  colour,  its  very  thin  epidermis,  its  finer  fibres,  and  the  less  thick- 
ness of  the  large  barks;  2.  Rouge  blanchissant  d,  fair,  characterized  by  the  whitening  of  its 
fracture  in  the  air,  and  by  its  little  bitterness ;  3.  Rouge  de  Lima,  with  a  whitish  epidermis, 
an  ochreous  reddish  liber,  and  of  excellent  qualities  (see  Fine  Gray  Bark,  p.  239);  and  4. 
Rouge  p^U  d  surface  blanche,  resembling  the  first  of  these  varieties,  but  distinguishable  by  its 
whiter  epidermis,  and  generally  lighter  colour.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  ranked  his 
quinquina  de  Ja'en  ou  de  Loxa  rougedtre,  which  has  a  dark-gray  epidermis,  and  a  uniform 
fibrous  proper  bark,  reddish  or  deep-brown,  and  of  a  very  astringent  taste  with  little  bit- 
terness.— yote  to  the  second,  fourth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  editions. 

A  specimen  of  bark  in  our  possession,  brought  by  Dr.  Dillard,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  from  the 
Pacific,  and  labelled  red  bark  of  Caen^a,  has  a  thick  epidermis  like  that  of  the  ordinary  red 
barks,  is  of  a  very  deep  dark-red  colour,  and  possesses  little  bitterness. 
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they  may  be  shipped.  Formerly  these  barks  were  for  the  most  part  of  inferior 
quality,  and  were  therefore  not  recognised  in  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  but  the  defi- 
cient supply  and  consequent  high  price  of  Calisaya  have  directed  enterprise  into 
other  quarters;  and  within  a  few  years  large  quantities  of  very  good  bark  have 
been  imported  from  New  Granada,  derived  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bogota  and  Popayan,  and  brought  down  the  river  Magdalena.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  considerable  quantities 
have  been  brought  to  us  by  that  route,  being  shipped  from  the  port  of  Buenaven- 
tura, on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  commerce  in  these 
barks  will  continue  and  increase ;  as  some  of  them  are  inferior  in  their  yield  of 
alkaloids  only  to  the  Calisaya,  if  even  to  that  variety,  and  the  region  from  which 
they  are  procured  is  almost  virgin  soil.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  such  of  them  as  have  come  under  our  notice,  that  they  may  all,  at  least 
with  one  exception,  be  referred  without  violence  to  some  one  or  another  of  the 
varieties  of  Carthagena  bark  already  recognised ;  but  these  better  kinds  formerly 
seldom  reached  the  market ;  because,  partaking  of  the  general  reputation  of  the 
inferior  barks  from  the  same  region,  it  was  feared  that  they  might  not  pay  the 
cost  of  importation.  Most  of  the  Carthagena  barks  are  characterized  by  a  soft, 
whitish,  or  yellowish-white  epidermis,  which  may  be  easily  scraped  by  the  nail, 
and  which,  though  often  more  or  less  completely  removed,  almost  always  leaves 
behind  traces  sufficient  to  indicate  its  character.  Those  of  them  which  may,  in 
other  respects,  bear  some  resemblance  to  Calisaya,  are  in  general  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  this  character  of  the  epidermis  when  it  remains,  and,  when  it  is 
wanting,  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  outer  surface,  showing  that  the  ex- 
terior coating  has  been  scraped  off,  or  shaved  oflf  with  a  knife.  They  all  contain 
the  alkaloids  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  though  they  differ  much  in  this  re- 
spect. In  reference  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  diflferent  alkaloids,  they  have 
nothing  in  common,  except  perhaps  that  they  yield  proportionably  more  cin- 
chonia,  cinchonidia,  and  quinidia  than  the  Calisaya,  resembling,  in  this  respect, 
the  pale  and  red  barks.  Inferior  barks,  with  the  soft,  white  epidermis,  are  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  they  are  known  as  white  barks: 
but  they  seldom  reach  us.  In  the  state  of  powder,  the  inferior  Carthagena  barks 
were  formerly,  and  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  in  the  shops,  and  sold  for 
tooth-powder,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  common  bark.  They  have  not  unfrequently 
been  substituted,  either  fraudulently,  or  by  mistake,  for  the  better  kinds. 

The  Carthagena  barks  were  formerly  classified,  according  to  their  colour,  into 
the  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  brown;  but  this  mode  of  distinction  must  now  be 
abandoned;  for  these  varieties  of  colour  may  be  found  in  barks  identical  in  other 
respects,  and  derived  from  the  same  species  of  Cinchona.  The  well  characterized 
Carthagena  barks  may  all  be  referred  to  one  of  the  three  following  varieties. 

1.  Hard  Carlhagena  Bark.  Hard  Yellow  Cartliagena  Bark.  Yellow  Bark 
of  Santa  F6.  Common  Yellow  Carthagena  Bark.  —  China  Jlava  dura.  Von 
Bergen.  —  Quinquina  de  Carthagdne  jaune  pale.  Ouibourt.  This  is  in  pieces 
of  various  size  and  form,  sometimes  wholly  or  partially  quilled,  and  sometimes 
flat;  and  the  flat  pieces  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  warped  in  drying, 
being  frequently  curved  longitudinally  backward,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
transverse  direction  or  spirally.  The  quills  are  from  three  to  eight  lines  in  dia- 
meter, from  half  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half  thick,  and  from  five  to  nine  and  rarely 
fifteen  inches  long.  The  flat  pieces  are  thicker,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
broad,  and  from  four  to  eight  and  sometimes  twelve  inches  in  length.  As  found 
in  this  market,  the  bark  is  sometimes  in  small,  irregularly  square  or  oblong, 
flattish,  and  variously  warped  pieces,  from  one  to  four  inches  long,  and  from 
one  to  three  lines  in  thickness,  mixed  with  small  quills  or  fragments  of  quills; 
:he  former  appearing  as  if  chipped  from  the  trunk  or  large  branches,  the  latter 
evidently  derived  froia  the  small  branches.    In  this  shape  it  was  treated  of  ia 
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some  fuitner  editions  of  this  work,  as  a  distinct  variety,  under  the  name  of  Santa 
Martha  Bark,  which  it  at  one  time  held  in  the  market;  but  a  closer  examinatiou 
has  convinced  us  that  it  is  the  same  bark  as  the  one  above  described,  though 
collected  in  a  different  manner.  The  quills  are  generally  more  covered  with  the 
whitish  epidermis  than  the  flat  pieces,  in  which  it  is  often  nearly  or  quite  removed. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  latter,  though  sometimes  smooth,  is  often  rough  and 
splintery,  as  if  forcibly  separated  from  the  wood.  The  colour  of  the  proper  bark 
is  a  pale,  dull,  brownish-yellow,  darker  in  parcels  which  have  been  long  kept; 
and  the  surface  often  appears  as  if  rubbed  over  with  powdered  bark.  The  tex- 
ture is  rather  firm  and  compact,  and  the  fracture  abrupt,  without  being  smooth 
or  presenting  long  splinters.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  This  variety  of 
bark  is  now  universally  ascribed  to  C.  cordifolia.* 

2.  Fibrous  Carthagena  Bark.  Fibrous  Yellow  Garthagena  Bark.  Spongy 
Carthagena  Bark.  Bogota  Bark.  Goquelta  Bark.  —  Quinia  naranjanda. 
Mutis.  —  Quinquina  orange.  Humboldt.  —  China  fiava  fibrosa.  Von  Bergen. 
— Quinquina  Carthagdne  spongieux.  Guibourt.  This  is  in  quills  or  half-quills, 
or  is  slightly  rolled ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  pieces  which  are  quite  flat, 
even  among  the  largest  barks.  The  quills  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  of  extremely  variable  length,  with  a  yellowish-brown 
epidermis,  often  covered  with  crustaceous  lichens  so  as  to  render  the  surface  of 
the  bark  whitish  and  smooth,  and  exhibiting  not  unfrequently  longitudinal  and 
transverse  fissures.  The  larger  barks,  which  are  much  the  most  frequent  in  com- 
merce, are  usually  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  from  one  to  two  inches  broad, 
and  from  two  to  five  lines  in  thickness ;  but  they  often  vary  much  from  these 
dimensions,  being  sometimes  in  the  smallest  fragments,  and  sometimes  forming 
semi-cylinders  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  nine 
lines  thick.  They  are  usually  without  epidermis,  which  has  been  scraped  off, 
or  pared  oflf  with  a  knife,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  uniform  in  the  former 
case,  and  somewhat  angular  in  the  latter.  Sometimes,  however,  the  epidermis 
either  partially  or  wholly  remains,  when  it  generally  exhibits  the  soft  whitish 
surface  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Carthagena  barks.  The  bark  is  very 
fibrous,  presenting  generally,  when  broken,  long,  sometimes  stringy  splinters, 
though  the  outer  edge  of  the  fracture  is  occasionally  short  from  the  cellular,  or 

*  We  introduce,  in  the  form  of  a  note,  more  detailed  and  precise  information  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  Carthagena  barks  than  our  space  allows  in  the  text;  because,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  manufacture  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  varieties,  and  estimate  their  value. 

J/ord  Carthagena  Bark.  The  following  is  a  somewhat  precise  description  of  this  varietj', 
taken  from  Von  Bergen.  The  account  of  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  pieces,  given  in 
the  text,  is  sufficiently  particular.  The  epidermis  is  in  many  pieces  partially  or  almost 
wholly  wanting.  The  ©uter  surface  is  on  the  whole  rather  smooth,  though  it  usually  ex- 
hibits a  few  faint  longitudinal  furrows  and  transverse  fissures,  and  pieces  are  occasionally 
found  with  hard  warts  or  protuberances.  In  the  flat  pieces,  the  epidermis,  when  present, 
has  somewhat  the  consistence  of  cork,  and  is  composed  of  several  layers.  The  colour  of 
the  epidermis  varies  from  yellowish-white  to  ash-gray,  and  is  sometimes  diversified  by 
bluish-gray  or  blackish  lichens.  When  it  is  wanting,  the  colour  is  between  a  dark  cinna- 
mon and  brownish-yellow.  These  shades,  however,  are  seldom  clear,  and  the  flat  pieces 
have  usually  a  somewhat  dusty  aspect.  The  inner  surface  of  the  quills  is  tolerably  uniform, 
that  of  the  flat  pieces  uneven  or  faintly  furrowed  and  even  splintery,  the  points  of  the 
splinters  often  projecting.  Its  colour,  which  is  almost  always  dull,  as  if  the  surface  were 
dusty,  varies  between  a  light  cinnamon  and  a  dull  ochre-yellow,  and  in  some  pieces  is 
rusty-brown,  or  fawn-gray,  or  even  whitish-yellow.  The  bark  does  not  readily  break  in 
the  longitudinal  direction.  The  transverse  fracture  presents  short  splinters,  and  \>\  some- 
times fibrous.  When  cut  transversely,  the  bark  obscurely  exhibits  a  very  small  narker- 
coloured  resinous  layer  beneath  the  epidermis.  The  odour  is  feeble,  the  taste  astringent 
and  bitter,  but  not  strongly  so.  The  powder  is  of  the  colour  of  cinnamon.  This  bark 
yielded,  according  to  Von  Bergen,  on  an  average  of  two  experiments,  0-57  per  ceut.  of  cin- 
chonia,  and  0-33  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  Goebel  and  Kirst  found  in  a  pound  56  grains  of 
quinia  and  43  of  cinchonia.    Dr.  Pereira  states  that  it  contains  quinidia  (cinchoLidia ) 
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remains  of  the  suberons  coat.  Its  texture  is  loose,  soft,  and  spongy  under  th« 
teeth,  and  the  bark  itself  is  usually  light.  The  colour  both  of  the  trimmed  ouier 
surface,  aud  the  inner,  and  of  the  bark  itself,  varies  from  an  ochreous  or  light 
brownish-yellow,  to  orange,  and  red;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  presents  more  or 
less  of  the  orange  tint,  which  induced  Mutis  to  give  it  the  title  o{  orange  bark. 
The  red  colour  is  found  especially  in  the  largest  barks.  The  larger  pieces  aro 
sometimes  marked  on  the  outside  with  a  deep  spiral  impression  produced  prob- 
ably by  a  climbing  plant  winding  around  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  '^olour  of 
the  powder  is  yellowish,  with  not  unfrequently  an  orange  tint.  The  taste  is 
more  or  less  bitter;  but  varies  in  this  respect  extremely;  some  barks  being 
almost  insipid,  while  others  have  a  very  decided  taste.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  barks  are  all  derived  from  the  Cinchona  lancifolia  of  Mutis.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  red  variety  of  the  bark  is  obtained  from  trees  which  grow  side 
by  side  with  those  which  yield  the  yellow  or  orange. 

The  productiveness  of  the  fibrous  bark  in  alkaloids  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent specimens.  Thus  while  some  hase  scarcely  yielded  any  product,  others 
have  been  found  to  afford  more  than  three  per  cent.  They  probably  contain  all 
the  cinchona  alkaloids;  but  some  have  been  found  more  abundant  in  one,  and 
others  in  another.  Thus,  the  red  is  said  to  be  especially  rich  in  quinidia  (cin- 
chonidia);  a  Pitaya  bark,  which  we  believe  to  belong  to  the  fibrous  Carthagena, 
has  yielded  a  very  large  product  of  quinia;  while,  in  not  a  few  specimens  which 
have  been  examined,  the  cinchonia  predominates.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxv. 
308.)  It  is  probable  that  the  richness  in  these  principles  depends  in  some  degree 
on  the  natural  position  of  the  plants;  those  growing  in  low  situations  being  less 
productive  than  those  higher  on  the  mountains.* 

A  specimen  labelled  yellow  hark  of  Loxa,  brought  from  South  America 
several  years  since  by  Dr.  Dillard,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  said  to  be  used  in 
Loxa  for  making  extract  of  bark,  presents  characters  closely  analogous  to  those 
of  fibrous  Carthagena  bark,  sufiBciently  so  to  justify  the  supposition  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  same  species  of  Cinchona;  and  we  have  seen  a  specimen  sent 
Either  from  Guayaquil,  which  has  the  same  character,  aud  is  so  rich  in  alkaloids 
as  to  be  worked  with  advantage. f 

*  Karsten  states  that  the  bark  of  C.  lancifolia,  which  on  the  average  yields  2-5  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  from  10  to  1-5  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  often  yields 
neither,  and  sometimes  4-5  per  cent,  of  the  two.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches  yields 
much  less  than  that  of  the  trunk.   (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. ^  xxx.  534.) 

f  Fibroug  Carthagena  Bark.  The  following  is  an  abbreviation  of  Von  Bergen's  descrip- 
tion of  this  variety.  In  shape  and  dimensions,  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding; but  the  flatter  pieces  are  almost  alwaj's  a  little  rolled,  or  curved  laterally.  The 
epidermis  is  in  general  either  in  part  or  wholly  rubbed  off.  When  it  is  present,  thu  outer 
•arface  is  nearly  smooth,  only  marked  here  aud  there  with  faint  irregular  trausver.se  fia- 
•ures  and  longitudinal  furrows.  Its  colour  varies  from  a  dirty  whiti»fh-gray  to  yellowish, 
Dttt  is  soraotimes  more  or  less  dark.  When  the  outer  surface  is  rubbed  off,  as  is  almost 
Always  the  case  in  the  flat  pieces,  the  colour  is  nearly  pure  ochre-yellow.  Where  the  whole 
Uiickness  of  the  outer  coat  is  wanting,  as  happens  here  and  there  in  spots,  the  surface  is 
dark  cinnamon,  or  dark  ochre-yellow,  and  commonly  dull  or  powdery.  The  inner  surface  is 
usually  even,  but  sometimes  irregular  and  .splintery,  and  always  harsh  to  the  fingers,  leav- 
ing small  splinters  sticking  in  the  skin  when  drawn  over  it.  It  is  of  a  nearly  pure  ochre- 
yellow  colour,  antl  is  very  powdery.  The  fracture  distinguishes  this  variety  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  from  all  others.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  strikingly  fibrous,  and  in  the  flat 
pieces  the  fragments  still  hang  together  by  connecting  fibres.  The  bark,  moreover,  breaks 
obliquely,  and  the  fracture  even  of  the  outer  coat,  which  in  other  varieties  is  almost 
always  .«mooth,  is  hero  uneven  or  rough-grained.  The  transverse  fracture  exhibits  very 
long  and  thin  splinters  or  fibres,  which  aro  very  flexible,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
soft.  No  traces  of  a  resinous  appearance  are  observable  in  the  fracture.  The  odour  is  fee- 
ble, the  taste  at  first  woody  and  flat,  afterwards  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  and  weaker 
in  tills  than  in  any  other  variety  of  bark.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  cinnamon  and  yellow  ochre.  The  highest  product  of  this  bark  in  alkaloidf 
was  about  {)•')',)  per  cent,  of  cinchonia.  and  0  5:1  of  sulphate  of  quinia. 

The  above  description  docs  not  embrace  all  the  varieties  of  this  bark  which  have  since 
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JL  Hard  Pitaya  Bark.  —  Pitaya  Condaminea  Bark.  Pereira.  —  Quinquina 
brun  de  Carthag^ne.  Quinquina  Pitaya,  ou  de  la  Colombia,  on  d^Antioquia, 
Gaibourt.    This  bark,  though  seen  by  Guibourt  so  long  since  as  1830,  has  come 

been  introduced  into  commerce:  nor  does  it  by  any  means  represent  the  finest  specimens. 
The  highly  fibrous  character  of  the  hark,  its  looseness  of  texture,  relative  lightness,  and  spongineaa 
under  the  teeth,  are  properties  common  to  all  the  epceimens;  but  in  nppearnnce  and  virtues 
they  vary  considerably;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been 
united  under  one  name,  and  traced  to  one  source. 

In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  1848,  we  described  a  kind  of  bark  of  which  large  quan- 
tities had  then  recently  been  imported  in  a  vessel  from  Maracaybo,  and  which,  from  its 
possession  in  a  high  degree  of  the  properties  just  referred  to,  we  were  disposed  to  rank 
with  this  variety;  and  subsequent  observation  has  tended  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
reference.  In  general  aspect  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  flat  Calisaya,  particularly  in 
the  appearance  of  its  inner  surface;  but  it  differed  in  being  thicker,  less  hard,  compact, 
a,nd  heavy,  and  much  more  fibrous,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  its  outer  surface, 
which  had  the  appearance  as  though  the  exterior  coating  had  been  removed  by  scraping 
or  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  not  spontaneously  separated  at  the  natural  juncture,  as  in  the 
Calisaya.  The  pieces  were  considerably  larger  than  those  we  had  previously  seen  of  the 
fibrous  Carthagena,  and  differed  somewhat  in  colour,  having  mucli  more  of  the  orange 
tint,  especially  in  the  outer  portion,  where  it  was  decidedly  reddish  in  some  of  the  pieces. 
Though  less  bitter  than  the  Calisaya,  and  without  the  property  of  precipitating  sulphate 
of  soda,  it  nevertheless  had  a  decided  bitterness;  and  its  infusion  alForded  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate with  infusion  of  galls,  indicating  the  presence  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
alkaline  principles. 

Recently  we  have  had  opportunities,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Powers  &  Weight- 
man,  of  examining  several  varieties  of  the  fibrous  bark  brought  from  Bogota  and  Popayan, 
which  have  proved  of  great  value  as  sources  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  which  we  pro- 
pose briefly  to  describe,  in  connection  with  a  statement,  derived  from  the  same  highly  re- 
spectable source,  of  their  yield  of  these  valuable  principles. 

Bogota  Bark.  Fusagasuga  Bark.  Coquetta  Bark.  The  first  of  these  names  is  derived  from 
the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  this  bark;  the  second,  from  the  particular  district  where  it  is 
collected.  Of  the  origin  of  the  third,  by  which  it  is  known  in  English  commerce,  we  are 
not  informed.  The  bark  is  in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  often  exceeding  a  foot,  sometimes 
nearly  flat,  but  generally  more  or  less  rolled,  and  occasionally  forming  semi-cylinders 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  often  either  partially  or  wholly  covered  with  the 
whitish,  soft,  micaceous  epidermis  characteristic  of  Carthagena  barks.  In  other  instances 
this  has  been  removed  by  scraping,  or  sometimes  by  chipping,  and  the  deep  strokes  of  the 
knife  or  hatchet  are  not  unfrequently  observable.  The  pieces  are  often  of  considerable 
thickness,  usually  rather  firm,  though  very  fibrous,  and  spongy  under  the  teeth.  The 
colour  is  brownish-yellow  with  a  tinge  of  red.  Mr.  Weightman  obtained  from  it  from  1  to 
1-3  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  from  0-3  to  0-4  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia. 
An  inferior  variety  of  Bogota  bark,  not  designated  as  Fusagasuga,  yielded  him  only  0*4 
of  sulphate  of  quinia.  In  the  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.  (xxv.  308)  is  a  statement  of  results  ob- 
tained in  the  examination  of  the  Bogota  (Fusagasuga)  bark,  which  were,  on  the  average 
of  four  specimens,  0-95  per  cent,  of  cinchonia  or  quinidia  or  both,  1-45  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  (equivalent  to  about  1-09  of  the  umcombined  alkaloid),  and  1-0  of  extractive  resi- 
due, which  i^  presumed  to  consist  mainly  of  amorphous  quinia;  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
alkaline  ingredients  amounted  to  about  3  04  per  cent. 

Soft  Pitaya  Bark.  Calisaya  of  New  Granada  [Delondre  and  Bouchardai,  Quinologie,  p.  33). 
This,  though  said  to  be  brought  from  the  Pitaya  mountain  near  Popayan,  is  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  hard  Pitaya  described  in  the  text  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Carthagena  bark. 
It  is  imported  from  Carthagena,  whither  it  is  brought  down  the  Magdalena  river,  and 
from  the  Pacific  port  of  Buenaventura,  whence  it  is  sent  to  us  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
From  tlie  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  soft  Pitaya,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  it 
with  the  fibrous  Carthagena  barks,  though  superior  to  the  others,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  more  elevated  site  of  its  growth.  It  comes  broken  up  into  small  irregular  fragmentf 
of  larger  pieces,  either  quilled,  partially  rolled,  or  flat.  Few  of  the  fragments  exceed  four 
inches  in  length,  and  many  are  very  minute.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  seroons,  much  of 
their  contents  seem  to  be  almost  in  the  state  of  a  very  coarse  powder.  This  condition  of 
the  bark  no  doubt  depends  partly  on  its  great  fragility;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  pur- 
posely broken  up  for  the  convenience  of  close  package  in  the  hide  seroons.  The  fragm'jnta 
are  almost  all  destitute  of  epidermis,  but,  when  portions  of  it  remain,  it  has  the  usual 
whitish,  soft,  micaceous  character,  common  to  all  these  barks.  The  outer  surface,  which 
consists  of  a  thin  sub-epidermic  suberous  layer,  is  remarkably  uniform  and  smooth,  ap- 
parently from  the  careful  scraping  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  bark  consists  of  the  liber,  which  is  highly  fibrous,  though  very  soft,  easily  broken. 
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into  general  notice  only  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Much  of  it  has  beer 
imported  into  Philadelphia,  coming  sometimes  through  Carthagena,  and  some 
times  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whither  it  is  brought  from  Buenaventura. 
The  following  description  is  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  bark  contained 
in  several  seroons  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  from  less  than  an  inch  to  about  four  inches  long,  which  are  obviously 
the  fragments  of  larger  pieces  both  quilled  and  flat.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he 
had  pieces  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  less  than  a 
line  to  four  or  five  lines.  Most  of  the  fragments  are  covered  with  the  whitish, 
soft  epidermis,  characteristic  of  the  Carthagena  barks;  but  some  of  them  have 
a  dark-brown  epidermis,  rugose  with  innumerable  cracks  in  all  directions;  and 
others  are  partially  or  wholly  destitute  of  the  outer  covering,  presenting  gene- 
rally, in  the  denuded  part,  a  dark  uniform  or  somewhat  wrinkled  surface.  The 
inner  surface  is  finely  and  compactly  fibrous,  and  of  a  dull  yellowish-brown 
colour  with  a  reddish  tinge ;  and  the  whole  of  the  liber  or  true  bark  has  th<^ 
same  colour  and  texture.  But  outside  of  the  liber  there  is  in  many  pieces  a  very 
distinct  resinous  layer,  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  and,  when 
cut  across  by  a  knife,  exhibits  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  shining  surface.  The  re- 
sinous layer  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  bark,  though  not  present  in 
all  of  the  pieces,  which  sometimes  consist  of  the  liber  alone.  The  fracture  is 
towards  the  interior  shortly  fibrous,  towards  the  exterior  often  smooth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  layer  just  referred  to.  The  whole  bark  is  rather  hard,  compact, 
and  heavy;  differing  in  this  respect  very  decidedly  from  the  last  mentioned  va- 
riety. It  has  more  resemblance  to  the  hard  Carthagena,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  by  its  deeper  and  redder  colour,  its  much  more  developed  resinous 
coat,  and  its  occasional  grater-like  epidermis.  The  taste  is  very  bitter,  and  the 
yield  in  alkaloids  considerable.  Mr.  Weightman  informed  us  that  he  had  ob- 
tained from  it  an  average  product  of  16  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  anr^ 
0  34  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  independently  of  the  amorphous  or  uncrystalli- 
zable  alkaline  matter.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ranked  among  the  efficient  barks, 
though  not  80  productive  as  the  fine  variety  of  fibrous  bark  denominated  soft 
Pitaya.    It  contains  also  a  large  proportion  of  resin. 

This  bark  comes  from  the  mountain  of  Pitaya  near  Popayan,  and  the  particu- 
lar seroons  examined  by  ourselves  were  said  to  have  been  brought  down  the 
Magdalena  river  from  the  town  of  Honda.  It  is  referred  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  Mr. 
Howard  to  the  Cinchona  Condaminea,  var.  Pilayenns  of  Weddell,  of  which  that 
author  has  more  recently  made  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Cinchona 
Pitayensis.  {Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  May,  1849.)* 

and  yieldinj;^  with  preat  facility  unflcr  the  teeth.  The  colour  is  cxtcrnnlly  and  internally 
a  uniform  fine  brownish-yellow,  with  an  orange  tint,  and  is  brif^htcr  than  in  most  others 
of  ♦».,.  n,>T]ojfou«  barks.    The  taste  is  very  bitter.    Mr.  Weightman  obtained  from  ordinary 

nf  this  bark  2-0  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  ()*05  of  sulphate  of  cincho- 
t!  fi  very  fine  specimen,  80  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  but  a  trace  of  the  latter. 

It  i»,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  raluablo  varieties  of  bark,  scarcely  yielding  in  produc- 
lireness  to  Calisayn.  The  results  stated  in  the  Am.  Journ  of  Pharm.  (xxv.  308)  even  exceed 
these.  The  average  yield  of  four  different  specimens,  including  the  uncrystnllirable  pro- 
duct, was  4-42  of  alkaloids,  probably  in  the  state  of  sulphates,  and,  without  the  uncrys- 
lAllizable  m   "   '-    -'       *    '  1  ^  r  cent. — Xnff.  la  (he  tenth  and  flft^^nth  rdifions. 

♦  Hard  /  wing  is  Guibourt's  description  of  t'.iis  bark,    "In  the  young 

bfirk-  tlir,    -    xternally,  fissured,  almost  like  thcyoung  red  Lima  barks.  In 

irks,  and  in  the  parts  not  worn  by  rubbing,  the  crust  is  always  whitinh  exteriorly, 
>'  rly  it  is  rust-coloured  and  fungous.    The  liber  presents  a  very  fine  fibrous  tex- 

lure,  jitined  to  a  considerable  density  and  hanlness  ;  the  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  red- 
iish  ;  its  taste  is  very  hitler  and  diHagreeable,  and  its  watery  infusion  strongly  precipitates 
with  sulplijilo  of  f^.tdft.  It  .  ■  '  .'i']y  of  the  alkalies,  but  proportionably  more  cinchonit 
than  quinifi."  (luiKourt  oi  per  cent,  of  cinchonia,  and  1 -15  of  sulphate  of  quinia; 

»r  about  :M«;  per  cent,  of  j....   ,.,,^..■..ids.  (J/t»(.  Xaf.  dcs  l)roguf$,  86mo  ed..  iii.  141.) 
Under  the  title  of  Filaya-Condammta  barh,  Pereira  describes  this  variety  as  fbllows. 
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False  Barks. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  varieties  of  cinchona,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  numerous  barks  liave  at  various  times  been  introducod  into  the  market, 
and  sold  as  closely  resembling  or  identical  with  the  febrifuge  of  Peru,  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  differ  from  it  materially,  both  in  chemica^  composition 
and  meiiical  virtues.  These  barks  are  generally  procured  from  trees  formerly 
ranked  among  the  Cinchonas,  but  now  arranged  in  other  genera.  Tliey  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  Peruvian  bark  by  the  absence  of  its  peculiar  alkaloids. 
Among  them  are  1.  a  bark  known  to  the  French  pharmaceutists  by  the  name  of 
quinquina  nova  or  new  bark,  which,  though  at  one  time  thought  to  be  possessed 
of  some  virtues,  has  been  proved  to  be  worthless,  and  was  ascertained  by  Guibourt 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  C.  ohlongifolia  of  Mutis,  now  ranked  in  Weddell's  genus 
Cascarilla;*  2.  the  Caribaeanhark,  from  Exostemma  Caribaea;  3.  the  St.  Lucia 
bark,  or  quinquina  piton  of  the  French,  derived  from  Exostemma  floribunda; 
and  4.  a  bark  of  uncertain  botanical  origin,  called  in  France  quinquina  bicolore, 
and  in  Italy  china  bicolorata,  and  sometimes  erroneously  named  Pitaya  bark. 
Of  these  the  last  only  is  known  in  this  country.  A  considerable  quantity  of  it 
was  some  time  since  imported  into  New  Orleans,  whence  a  portion  reached  this 
city.  The  specimen  in  our  possession  is  in  quills,  for  the  most  part  singly,  but 
in  some  instances  doubly  rolled,  from  eight  or  ten  inches  to  more  than  two  feet 
in  length,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
outer  surface  is  of  a  dull  grayish-ftlive  colour,  with  numerous  large  oval  or  irregu- 
lar spots,  much  lighter  coloured,  sometimes  even  whitish,  and  slightly  depressed 
beneath  the  general  surface,  as  if  a  layer  of  the  epidermis  had  fallen  off  within 
their  limits.  It  is  to  this  appearance  that  the  bark  owes  the  name  of  bicolorata. 
The  colour  of  the  internal  surface  is  deep-brown  or  almost  blackish  ;  that  of  the 
fresh  fracture,  brownish-red.   The  bark  is  hard,  compact,  and  thin,  seldom  as  much 

'♦Bark  consisting  of  single  or  double  quills,  or  half-rolled  pieces.  I  have  specimens  which 
are  more  than  a  foot  in  length.  Some  samples,  however,  which  I  have  received,  consist  of 
pieces  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  sometimes  entirely,  at  others  only  par- 
tially'coated;  the  partially  coated  pieces  consist  of  the  suberous  and  cellular  coats  and 
liber.  Epidermis,  when  present,  dark-brown,  frequently  coated  by  crustaccous  lichens, 
marked  by  numerous,  closely  set,  transverse  cracks,  with  prominent  or  slightly  everted  bor- 
ders, which  give  the  bark  a  grater-like  feel;  and  here  and  there  presenting  round  or  oval 
warts,  or  fungoid  rusty  tubercles,  varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a  seed  of  coffee, 
and  usually  inarked  like  the  latter  with  a  longitudinal,  sometimes  also  with  a  transverse 
fissure.  The  suberous  coat  in  some  pieces  much  developed,  spongy  or  fungous,  fawn-yellow, 
sometimes  brown  in  the  interior,  and  yellow  externally  and  internally.  Kesinous  tissue  on 
the  inside  of  the  suberous  coat,  from  which  it  is  definitely  separated,  shining,  of  a  dark- 
reddish  colour.  Liber  gradually  passing  into  the  resinous  coat,  hard,  dense,  dark,  reddish- 
brown  :  cortical  fibres  small  and  short.  I'itay  a-Condaminea  bark  is  firm  and  heavy,  and  ha« 
a  very  bitter,  rather  disagreeable  taste,  which  is  slowly  developed,"  It  contains  cinchonia, 
quinidia  (cinchonidia),  and  quinia.  [Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  1643.) — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

*  This  was  formerly  called  red  Carlhagena  bark,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
red  Carthagena  bark,  which  belongs  to  the  fibroun  Carthagena,  and  has  been  already  noticed. 
As  described  by  Guibourt,  it  is  in  pieces  a  foot  or  more  long,  rolled  when  small,  open  or 
nearly  flat  when  larger,  in  general  perfec'.ly  cylindrical,  with  a  whitish,  thin,  uniform  epi- 
dermis, showing  scarcely  any  cryptogamia,  and  but  a  few  transverse  fissures  which  are  some- 
times entirely  wanting;  one  to  three  lines  thick  without  the  epidermis;  of  a  pale  carnation 
colour,  becoming  deeper  in  the  air,  especially  upon  the  outer  surface,  which,  when  destitute 
of  epidermis,  is  always  reddish-brown  ;  of  a  fracture  which  is  foliaceous  in  the  outer  part, 
and  short-fibrous  in  the  inner;  and  exhibiting  under  the  microscope,  between  its  fibres,  and 
especially  between  the  laminae,  a  great  abundance  of  two  granular  matters,  of  which  one 
is  red  and  the  other  whitish.  In  some  pieces  the  fracture  exhibits,  nearer  the  external  than 
the  internal  surface,  a  yellow,  transparent,  resinous  or  gummy  exudation.  The  taste  is  flat 
and  astringent  like  that  of  tan,  the  odour  feeble,  between  that  of  tan  and  of  the  pale  baika. 
The  powder  is  decidedly  red.  It  contains  neither  quinia  nor  cinchonia.  Its  most  in'ereM-- 
ing  constituents  are  a,  peculiar  tannic  acid,  kinic  acid,  kinovic  acid  discovered  by  WinckUr,  and 
a  peculiar  red  colouring  matter  called  kinovic  red.  (Hlasiwetz,  Chem.  Gaz.,  ix.  421  and  441 ,) 
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as  a  line  in  thickness,  and  breaks  with  a  short  rough  fracture.    It  is  inodorous,  and 
hds  a  very  bitter  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  cinchona.* 

Chemical  History, 

In  the  analysis  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  attention  of  ohemista  wsq  at  ^rst  di 
rected  exclusively  to  the  action  of  water  and  alcohol  upon  it,  and  to  the  deier 
mination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  its  gummy  or  extractive  and  resinous 
matter.  The  presence  of  tannin  and  of  various  alkaline  or  earthy  salts  in  minute 
quantities  was  afterwards  demonstrated.  Fourcroy  made  an  elaborate  analysis, 
which  proved  the  existence  of  other  principles  in  the  bark  besides  those  previ- 
ously ascertained.  Dr.  Westriug  was  the  first  who  attempted  the  discovery  of 
an  active  principle  in  the  bark,  on  which  its  febrifuge  virtues  might  depend ;  but 
he  was  not  successful.  Seguin  afterwards  pursued  the  same  track,  and  endea- 
Youred,  by  observing  the  effects  of  various  reagents,  to  discover  the  relative  value 
of  different  varieties  of  the  drug;  but  his  conclusions  have  not  been  supported 
by  subsequent  experiment.  M.  Deschamps,  an  apothecary  of  Lyons,  obtained  from 
bark  a  crystallizable  salt  of  lime,  the  acid  of  which  Yauquelin  afterwards  sepa- 
rated, and  called  kinic  acid.  The  latter  chemist  also  pushed  to  a  much  further 
extent  tiie  researches  of  Seguin  as  to  the  influence  of  reagents,  and  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  those  barks  were  most  efiBcient  which  gave  precipitates  with 
tannin  or  the  infusion  of  galls.  Reuss,  of  Moscow,  succeeded  in  isolating  a  pecu- 
liar colouring  matter  from  red  bark,  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  cincho- 
nic  red,  and  obtained  a  bitter  substance  which  probably  consisted  in  part  of  the 
peculiar  alkaline  principles  subsequently  discovered.  The  first  step,  however, 
towards  the  discovery  of  cinchonia  and  quinia  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  so  early  as  1803.  He  believed  the  precipitate, 
afforded  by  the  infusion  of  cinchona  with  that  of  galls,  to  be  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  and  accordingly  denominated  it  cinchonine.  Dr.  Gomez,  a  Portuguese 
physician,  convinced  that  the  active  principle  of  bark  resided  in  this  cinchonine, 
but  mixed  with  impurities,  instituted  experiments  upon  some  pale  bark,  which 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  a  white  crystalline  substance,  considered  by  him  to 
be  the  pure  cinchonine  of  Dr.  Duncan.  It  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassa 
upon  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  principle  now  universally  known  by  the  name  of  cinchonine  or  cin- 
chonia. But  Dr.  Gomez  was  ignorant  of  its  precise  nature,  considering  it  to  be 
analogous  to  resin.  M.  Laubert  afterwards  obtained  the  same  principle  by  a  dif- 
ferent process,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  whife  matter,  or  ]fure  white 
resin.  To  Pelietier  and  Caventou  was  reserved  the  honour  of  crowning  all  these 
experiments,  and  applying  the  results  which  they  obtained  to  important  practical 
purposes.  In  1820,  they  demonstrated  the  alkaline  character  of  the  principle  dis- 
covered by  Gomez  and  Laubert,  and  gave  it  definitively  the  name  of  cinrhonine. 
They  discovered  in  the  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark  another  alkaline  principle,  which 
they  denominated  quinine.  Both  these  bases  they  proved  to  exist  in  the  barks, 
combined  with  kinic  acid,  in  the  state  of  kinale  of  cinchonine  and  of  qui- 
nine. It  was,  moreover,  established  by  their  labours  that  the  febrifuge  property 
of  bark  depends  upon  the  presence  of  these  two  princi|)le8.  In  1833,  MM.  O. 
Henry  and  Delondre  discovered  a  new  alkaloid,  but  afterwards,  finding  its  com- 
position in  its  anhydrous  state  the  same  as  that  of  quinia,  concluded  that  it  was 

*  In  previous  oditionn  of  this  work,  it  was  htfttotl  tluit  this  bark  lm«l  boon  employed  in 
lUiy  successfully  in  interinittenU;  and  ihal  Folchi  an<l  I'eretti  bad  discovored  in  it  a  new 
ftlkali,  which  they  tihmcd  pitaj/ma.  Itut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
cauued  by  the  confused  use  of  the  name  Pitaya  bark;  an<l  that  the  bark  eniployo<l  in  luly, 
ftud  analyze<i  by  the  chemists  mentione«l,  was  that  described  as  hard  pitaya  in*  a  preceding 
page.  It  ia  conjectured  that  the  alkaloid  pitayna  may  have  been  either  quinidia  or  cinoho- 
nidia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. — Xott  to  iht  tenth  and  eleventh  edUions. 
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a  hydrate  of  that  base.  About  1844,  Winckler  annonnced  anew  the  existence  of 
the  same  principle,  which  he  considered  distinct,  and  named  chinidine ;  and, 
under  the  similar  title  of  quinidine,  it  is  now  j^enerally  admitted  to  a  place  among 
the  cinchona  alkaloids.  In  1853,  M.  Pasteur  found  that  what  had  been  considered 
as  quinidine  consisted  in  fact  of  two  alkaloids,  for  one  of  which  he  retained  the 
name  of  quinidine,  and  called  the  other  cinchonidine ;  and,  on  pushing  his  inves- 
tigations further,  he  ascertained  that  no  less  than  six  alkaloids  may  be  obtained 
from  different  varieties  of  Peruvian  bark ;  namely  quinine  and  quinidine  isome- 
ric with  each  other,  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  also  isomeric,  and  two  others, 
derivatives  from  the  preceding  through  the  agency  of  heat,  viz.,  quinicine  from 
quinine,  and  cinchonicine  from  cinchonine,  each  being  isomeric  with  the  alka- 
loid from  which  it  is  derived.  As  the  termination  a  or  ia  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  American  and  English  chemists  to  distinguish  the  organic  aliialoids 
from  other  organic  proximate  principles,  the  names  of  which  terminate  in  in  or 
ine,  the  terms  quinine  and  cinchonine  of  the  French  writers  have  been  changed 
with  us  into  quinia  and  cinchonia.  On  the  same  principle,  quinidine,  quinicine^ 
cinchonidine,  and  cinchonicine  should  be  called  respectively  quinidia,  quini- 
da,  cinchonidia,  and  cinchonicia.  This  method  of  designating  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  is  uniformly  followed  in  the  present  work.* 

It  has  before  been  stated,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  three  officinal 
varieties  of  bark  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  composition.  We  give 
the  result  of  the  analysis  of  each  variety,  as  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  70,  89,  92.) 

Pale  bark  of  Loxa  contains,  1.  a  fatty  matter ;  2.  an  insoluble  red  colouring 
matter;  3.  a  yellow  colouring  matter  ;  4.  tannin,  or  soluble  red  colouring  mat- 
ter ;  5.  gum  ;  6.  starch  ;  7.  lignin  ;  8.  kinate  of  lime  ;  9.  kinate  of  cinchonia^ 
with  a  very  minute  proportion  of  kinate  of  quinia. 

Yellow  Calisaya  bark  contains  the  fatty  matter,  the  cinchonic  red,  the  yellow 
colouring  matter,  tannin,  starch,  lignin,  kinate  of  lime,  and  kinate  of  quinia^ 
with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  kinate  of  cinchonia. 

Red  bark  contains  the  fatty  matter,  a  large  quantity  of  the  cinchonic  red,  the 
yellow  colouring  matter,  tannin,  starch,  lignin,  kinate  of  lime,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion both  of  kinate  of  quinia  and  of  kinate  of  cinchonia. 

Carthagena  bark  generally  contains  the  same  ingredients  with  the  red  bark, 
but  in  different  proportions.  It  has  less  of  the  alkaline  matter,  which  it  also 
yields  with  much  greater  difficulty  to  water,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
insoluble  cinchonic  red  which  it  contains,  and  which  either  involves  the  salts  of 
quinia  and  cinchonia  so  as  to  prevent  the  full  contact  of  water,  or  retains  these 
alkaloids  in  combination.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  105.) 

*  Reference  has  been  made  in  a  note  to  the  discovery,  by  Pelletier  and  Coriol,  of  an  alkaloid 
called  aricina  in  the  Arica  or  Cusco  bark.  It  was  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  that  em- 
ployed in  the  extraction  of  quinia  from  yellow  bark.  It  is  white,  crystallizable,  and  distin- 
guishable from  cinchonia,  which  it  in  many  respects  resembles,  by  exhibiting  a  green  colour 
under  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  property,  possessed  by  its  sulphate,  of  forming 
a  tremulous  jelly  when  a  saturated  boiling  solution  of  the  salt  is  allowed  to  cool.  Munzini 
obtained  from  Jaen  bark  an  alkaline  substance  which  he  supposed  to  be  peculiar,  and  named 
einckovatin;  but  the  same  had  been  obtained  by  Bouchardat,  and  considered  by  him,  as  well 
as  by  Pelletier,  to  be  identical  with  aricinn :  and  Winckler,  having  extracted  a  portion  from 
the  bark,  and  examined  it  with  great  care,  coincided  in  this  conclusion.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.y 
Se  sir.,  ii,  95  et  813;  Central  Blatt,  A.  D.  1844,  p.  126.)  Much  doubt,  however,  exists  on  th« 
Bubject  of  this  supposed  alkaloid,  and  by  Mr.  Howard  it  is  thought  most  probably  to  have 
been  quinidia. 

Besides  the  alkaloids  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  claims  of  which  as  characteristic  con- 
stituents of  Peruvian  bark  are  admitted,  and  besides  the  aricina  of  Pelletier,  there  are 
others,  the  discovery  of  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  announced,  but  of  which  the 
pretensions  to  this  rank  have  not  been  so  satisfactorily  determined.  Of  these  mention  vrill 
be  made  in  notes,  as, the  opportunity  offers;  our  limits  not  permitting  that  thev  scguld  b« 
Introduced  into  the  text  of  the  work. 
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Besides  qainia  and  cinchonia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  two  other  alka- 
loids, quinidia  and  cinchonidia  as  they  are  denominated  in  this  work,  exist  in 
Peruvian  bark ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  though  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  pale,  and  some  of  the  Carthagena  barks,  they  are  contained  at  least  occa^ 
sionally,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all ;  while  two  others,  quinicia  and  cm- 
chonicia,  if  they  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  barks,  result  from  the  processes  employed] 
in  the  separation  of  the  alkaloids  just  mentioned.  I 

Another  bitter  principle  was  extracted  from  Calisaya  bark  by  Winckler.  He 
named  it  kinovic  bitter;  but,  having  been  supposed  to  possess  acid  properties,  it 
was  afterwards  denominated  kinovic  acid.  It  is  thouglit  to  exist  in  the  bark 
in  a  free  state.  (Schwartz,  Fharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  1852,  p.  194.)  The  nauseous  taste 
of  some  of  the  barks  has  been  ascribed  to  this  principle. 

By  the  experiments  of  Henry,  jun.  and  Plisson,  it  may  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished, that  the  alkaloids  of  the  dififerent  varieties  of  bark  are  combined  at  the 
same  time  with  kinic  acid,  and  with  one  or  more  of  the  colouring  matters,  which, 
in  relation  to  these  substances,  appear  to  act  the  part  of  acids.  This  idea  was 
originally  suggested  by  Robiquct.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xii.  282,  369.)  The  com- 
pounds of  quiuia,  cinchonia,  &c.  with  the  colouring  matter,  are  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  while  their  kinates  are  very  soluble. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  three  officinal  varieties  of  bark 
differ  little  except  in  the  proportion  of  their  constituents.  All  contain  quinia 
and  cinchonia;  the  yellow  bark  most  of  the  first,  the  pale  of  the  second,  and  the 
red  a  considerable  quantity  of  both.  All  probably  contain,  occasionally  at  least, 
the  other  characteristic  alkaloids.  Gum  was  found  in  the  pale,  but  not  in  the  red 
or  yellow.  Kinovic  bitter,  though  first  discovered  in  the  yellow,  probably  exists 
in  others. 

The  odour  of  bark  appears  to  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  Fabroni  and 
Trommsdorff  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  The  oil  Qoated  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  had  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste,  with  the 
odour  of  bark.* 

The  fatty  matter,  which  was  first  obtained  pure  by  M.  Laubert,  is  of  a  greenish 
colour  as  obtained  from  the  pale  bark,  orange-yellow  from  the  yellow.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  a  part  of  it  on  cooling, 
very  soluble  in  ether  even  cold,  and  saponifiable  with  the  alkalies. 

The  cinchonic  red  of  Reuss,  the  insoluble  red  colouring  matter  of  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  is  reddish-brown,  insipid,  inodorous,  largely  soluble  in  alcohol 
especially  when  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether  or  water,  though  the  latter 
dissolves  a  little  at  the  boiling  temperature.  The  acids  promote  its  solubility  in 
wat«r.  It  precipitates  tartar  emetic,  but  not  gelatin  ;  but,  if  treated  with  a  cold 
solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  by  ammonia,  lime,  or  baryta,  with  heat,  and  then 
precipitated  by  an  acid,  it  acquires  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  gelatin,  and  seems  to  be  converted  into  tannin.  It  is  precipitated  by 
Bubacetate  of  lead.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  red  bark,  and  least  so  in  the  pale. 
Berzclius  supposed  it  to  be  formed  from  tannin  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwartz,  it  results  from  the  absorption  by  the  tannin  of  three  cqs.  of  oxy- 
gen, and  the  elimination  of  two  cqs.  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  eq.  of  water. 
\Pharm.  Cent.  JilaU,  1862,  p.  194.) 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  has  little  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 

*  \Tcry  c&rcful  chemical  examination  of  several  yarieties  of  Peruvian  bark  has  been  made 
by  Dr.  E.  KeicharJt,  the  rcsultM  of  which  are  given  in  a  paper,  which  received  a  prize  from 
*he  Philosophical  Society  of  Jena.  The  following  are  the  constituents  of  the  bnrks  exam- 
ined. '.  Organic  eon$titumti ;  quinia,  cinchonia,  ammonia,  kinio  acid,  kinovic  acid,  cincho- 
iaonio  acid,  oxalic  acid,  sugar,  wax,  cinchonio  ro<l,  humic  acid,  and  cellulose.  2.  Inorganit 
99iutituent4 ;  ohloride  of  potaHsium.  carbonates  of  potassa,  magnesia,  and  lime,  phosphates 
of  lime,  alumina,  and  iron,  nilicate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  manganese. 
{Chem.  Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  Sept.  12,  1855,  p.  6Sl.)^Not«  to  the  eUventh  edition. 
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ether,  precipitates  neither  gelatin  nor  tartar  emetic,  and  is  itself  precipitated  by 
subacetate  of  lead. 

The  tannic  acid,  tannin,  cincho-tannic  acid,  or  soluble  red  colouring  matter 
of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  has  been  considered  as  possessing  all  the  properties 
which  characterize  the  proximate  vegetable  principles  associated  together  under 
the  name  of  tannic  acid.  It  has  a  brownish-red  colour  and  austere  taste,  is  soln« 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  combines  with  metallic  oxides,  and  produces  precipi- 
tates with  the  salts  of  iron,  which  vary  in  colour  according  to  the  variety  of  bark, 
being  deep-green  with  the  pale  bark,  blackish-brown  with  the  yellow,  and  red- 
dish-brown with  the  red.  It  also  forms  white  precipitates  with  tartar  emetic 
and  gelatin,  and  readily  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  becoming  insoluble. 
It  must,  however,  diflfer  materially  from  the  tannic  acid  of  galls,  which  could  not 
exist  in  aqueons  solutions  containing  cinchonia  and  quinia  without  forming  in- 
soluble compounds  with  them. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  important  constituents  of  Peruvian  bark  are  the 
alkaline  and  active  principles  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c.,  and  the  kinic  and  kinovic 
acids,  with  the  former  of  which  the  latter  principles  are  combined.  In  relation 
to  these,  therefore,  we  shall  be  more  minute  in  our  details. 

Quinia.  As  usually  prepared,  quinia  is  whitish,  rather  flocculent,  and  not 
crystalline ;  but  it  may  with  care  be  crystallized  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  silky 
needles;  and  Liebig  obtained  it  from  a  somewhat  ammoniacal  watery  solution  in 
the  same  form.  It  is  inodorous  and  very  bitter.  At  about  300°  F.  it  melts  with- 
out chemical  change,  and  on  cooling  becomes  brittle.  It  is  soluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  cold  and  250  of  boiling  water,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
dissolved  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  intensely  bitter. 
Quinia  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids  which  readily 
crystallize.  The  tannate,  tartrate,  and  oxalate  are  said  to  be  insoluble  or  nearly 
so,  but  are  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid.  The  acetate,  according  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maisch,  is  so  slightly  soluble  that  it  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate by  the  acetates  of  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
XXX.  386.)  When  recently  precipitated  quinia,  diffused  in  water,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  quinia  is  dissolved;  and,  if  the 
solution  be  exposed,  acicular  crystals  of  carbonate  of  quinia  are  deposited,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  have  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  effervesce  with  acids.  After  the  deposition  of  the  crystals  has 
ceased,  the  solution  yields  quinia  on  evaporation.  (Langlois,  Gomptes  Hendus, 
Nov.  7,  1853,  p.  727.) 

Quinia  and  its  salts  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  vegetable  alkalies  and 
their  salts,  excepting  only  quinidia,  by  the  beautiful  emerald-green  colour  which 
results,  when  their  solution  is  treated  first  with  solution  of  chlorine  and  then 
with  ammonia,  and  which  changes  to  a  white  or  violet  upon  saturation  with  a 
dilute  acid.  The  least  quantity  of  quinia  may  be  detected  by  powdering  the  sub- 
stance supposed  to  contain  it,  then  shaking  it  with  ether,  and  adding  successively 
the  tests  just  mentioned.  Its  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  bichlorides  of  mercury 
and  platinum,  and  of  a  buff  colour  by  the  terchloride  of  gold. 

The  composition  of  qainia  is  differently  given.  According  to  Liebig,  it  con- 
sists of  twenty  eqs.  of  carbon,  twelve  of  hydrogen,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  two  of 
oxygen  (Cj^Hj^NOj),  and  its  combining  number  is  1G2.  This  formula  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that,  of  the  two  salts  which  quinia  forms  with  most  acids,  the 
one  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  acid  is  a  di-salt,  consisting  of  two 
eqs.  of  base  and  one  of  acid,  and  the  other  neutral,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  each. 
Another  view  is,  that  the  first  of  these  salts  is  neutral,  and  the  second  a  bi-salt; 
and,  if  this  be  admitted,  the  above  combining  number  must  be  doubled.  Ujion 
the  latter  supposition,  the  formula,  according  to  Laurent,  is  C^ll^^^fi^  and  the 
combining  number  310;  according  to  Regnault  and  Strecker,  the  former  U 
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C^H^NjO^  and  the  latter  324,  being  just  double  the  number  of  Liebig,  and 
probably  correct,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  relative  proportion  of  the  seve- 
ral ingredients.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  quinia  may  become  uncrystallizable  without 
change  of  composition,  and  impart  to  its  salts  the  same  uncrystallizable  char- 
acter. In  this  state  it  is  called  amorphous  quinia.  This  is  always  among  the 
substances  left  in  the  mother-waters  after  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of 
quinia,  in  its  preparation  from  Calisaya  bark.  More  will  be  said  of  this  under 
sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Qninia  is  obtained  by  treating  its  sulphate  with  the  solution  of  an  alkali, 
rollecting  the  precipitate,  washing  it  till  the  water  comes  away  tasteless,  then 
drying  it,  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  slowly  evaporating  the  solution 

The  most  important  artificial  salt  of  quinia  is  the  suljyhate,  the  process  for  pro- 
curing which,  as  well  as  its  properties,  will  be  hereafter  described.  The  valerianate 
has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinia  both  into  this  and  the  British,  which  give  processes  for  their  preparation. 
V^hQ phosphate,  acetate,  citrate,  lactate,  f err ocyanate,  tannate,  arsenife,  ammoni' 
ate,  urate,  and  hypophosphite  have  also  been  employed  and  recommended ;  but 
none  of  them  has  yet  gained  admittance  into  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  none  pro- 
bably is  superior  to  the  officinal  sulphate.  The  first  four  may  be  prepared  by  satu- 
rating a  solution  of  the  acids  respectively  with  quinia,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tions. The  ferrocyanafe  is  directed  to  be  made  by  boiling  together  two  parts  of 
sulphate  of  quinia  and  three  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  very  little  water, 
pouring  off  the  liquor  from  a  greenish-yellow  substance  of  an  oily  consistence 
which  is  precipitated,  washing  the  latter  with  distilled  water,  then  dissolving  it  in 
strong  alcohol  at  100°  F.,  filtering  immediately,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
solution.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Phartn. ,  xu.  S5\ .)  M.  Pelouze,  however,  found  this  pre- 
paration to  be  pure  quinia,  mixed  with  a  little  Prussian  blue.  (Archives  Oen.,  3e 
eer.,  xv.  236.)  The  tannate  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the  infusion  of  bark. 
or  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  by  the  infusion  of  galls  or  solution  of  tannic  acid, 
and  then  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate.  It  has  the  advantage  of  possessing 
little  taste,  while  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  anti- 

f)eriodic  powers  to  the  sulphate;  but  its  amorphous  condition  renders  it  more 
iable  to  adulteration.  Either  of  these  salts  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose  as 
the  sulphate.  Arsenile  of  quinia  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Ringdon,  espe- 
cially in  chronic  cutaneous  affections.  He  prepares  it  by  boiling  64  grains  of 
arsenious  acid,  with  half  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  four  fluidouncea 

*  Langloifl  found  the  carbonate  of  quinia,  deposited  from  a  solution  in  carbonic  acid 

Wit.  ;.  t..  cq,  of  acid  and  one  of  base,  admitting  the  combining  number  of  the 

.  I         :  if  this  salt  be  considered  neutral,  the  result  will  tend  to  confirm  the 

'■  -  fff-ndus,  Nov,  7,  1853,  p.  727.)  On  the  contrary,  Adolphus  Strccker, 

•  analysis  of  quinia  and  its  compounds,  has  adopted  the  formula 

'  ,  Mg  lii.s  opinion  chiefly  on  the  composilion  of  the  double  chloride 

i  and  (]uitiia.  and  on  the  fact,  that  the  only  crystallizable  nitrate  he  could  obtaia 

ith  the  officinal  sulphate,  and  that  in  this  compound  one  eq.  of  oxide  of  silver 

may  bo  made  to  replace  one  eq.  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  nitrate  of  silver  and  quinia.  (f^co 

Am.  Journ.  of  Phann.,  xxvii.  241   and  321.)    To  the  same  point  tends  the  fact,  that  the 

tmanent  of  the  two  sulphates.     Upon  the  whole, 
the  formula  to  be  C4(,li.^4NjO^,  and  the  combining 
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ncd  that  when  sulphate  of  quinia  is  boiled  with 
<-<capps  with  effervescence,  and  the  liquid,  after 
•  lug,  deposits,  on  the  ad-litioii  »>f  uiiimonia,  a  white,  grantilar  substance,  wliich.  when 
'1  l.lvfNl  in  nleohnl,  and  obtained  In  a  dry  state  by  the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum, 
I  it.  re.Hinou.M  appearance.   IJy  contact  with  water  it  becomes  crystalline. 

i  kaline  properties,  and  ditlcrs  from  quinia  only  in  containing  two  ad- 

»ji.i..iii».  ..j5.  ..i  .-.v.g,n.  It  has,  therefore,  been  named  oxy^Kmia.  (Ot^fM/ffiic/iM,  Juillet  11, 
1R58,  p.  81.)— JNTort  to  du  ttcel/th  edition. 
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of  distilled  water  ontil  dissolved,  adding  water  enough  to  make  the  solution 
measure  four  fluidouuees,  and  then  mixing  five  drachms  of  this  solution  with  two 
scruples  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  previously  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water. 
The  arsenite  of  quinia  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  curdy  precipitate, 
which  is  to  be  washed  on  a  filter  and  dried.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  dose  is  one-third  of  a  grain,  given  at  first 
twice  a  day,  and  afterwards  three  and  four  times  a  day.  {Prov.  Med.  &  Surg, 
Journ.,  Aug.  25,  1847.)  Antimoniate  of  quinia  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
La  Camera,  of  Naples,  as  a  febrifuge,  being  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
doubtful  periodicity.  It  unites,  he  thinks,  the  evacuant  properties  of  the  anti- 
monials  with  the  antiperiodic  property  of  quinia.  The  dose  is  two  or  three 
grains,  four  times  a  day.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xxv.  471.)  The  urate  of 
quinia  is  thought  by  Dr.  Perayre,  of  Bordeaux,  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in  ob- 
stinate intermittents.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  10  parts  of  crude  quinia  in  water, 
adding  gradually  20  parts  of  crystallized  uric  acid,  and,  after  sufficient  ebullition, 
filtering  and  evaporating.  A  yellow  salt  is  obtained,  sometimes  amorphous,  more 
frequently  crystalline,  soluble  in  hot  and  less  so  in  cold  water,  and,  according  to 
the  author,  capable  of  curing  intermittent  fever  in  smaller  doses  than  the  sul- 
phate, with  less  cerebral  disturbance,  less  bitterness,  and  easier  tolerance  by  the 
stomach.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., Se  ser.,  xxxvii.  139.)  The  hypophosphite  of  quinia 
has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  who  prepares  it  by  mixing,  in  a  large  porcelain  capsule,  60  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  quinia,  2  gallons  of  distilled  water,  and  2  ounces  of  hypophosphorous 
acid,  heating  the  mixture  to  200°,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  hypophosphite 
of  baryta  sufficient  to  produce  complete  decomposition,  an  excess  of  the  latter  salt 
being  scrupulously  avoided.  Sulphate  of  baryta  and  hypophosphite  of  quinia  are 
formed,  the  latter  in  solution.  The  solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  the  salt  in  crystals.  If  the  sulphate  of  baryta  be  washed,  the  washings 
added  to  the  mother-waters  of  the  first  crystallization,  and  the  mixed  liquors  care- 
fully evaporated,  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  will  be  obtained.  The  salt  consists  of  one 
eq.  of  quinia  (admitting  the  double  numbers)  and  one  of  hypophosphorous  acid, 
with  two  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallization.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1860, 
p.  410.) 

Cinchonia.  This,  when  pure,  is  white,  erystallizable  from  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  four-sided  prisms  with  oblique  terminal  facets,  soluble  in  2500  parts  of 
boiling  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  which 
deposits  a  portion  upon  cooling,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.*  Its  bitter  taste,  at  first  not  very  obvious  in  consequence  of 
its  difficult  solubility,  is  developed  after  a  short  time  by  the  solution  of  a  minute 
portion  in  the  saliva.  Its  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  oleaginous  solutions  are  very 
bitter.  By  heat  it  is  melted  and  partially  changed,  and,  if  the  heat  be  cautiously 
increased,  sublimes  into  a  matted  tissue  of  fine  crystals,  which  have  the  samo 
formula  as  the  pure  alkaloid.  (Hlasiwetz,  Chem.  Gaz.,  ix.  90.)  Its  alkaline 
character  is  very  decided,  as  it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids.  Of  the  salts  of 
cinchonia,  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  muriate,  phosphate,  and  acetate  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  neutral  tartrate,  oxalate,  and  gallate  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  or  an  excess  of  acid.  Winckler  has  shown  that 
cinchonia  is  rendered  uncrystallizable  or  amorphous  by  sulphuric  acid  in  excess, 
aided  by  heat;  a  fact  of  importance  in  the  preparation  of  the  sulphate  of  this 
alkaloid.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  March  15, 1848.)  Cinchonia  is  but  little  more  soluble  in 
carbonic  acid  water  than  in  pure  water,  and  does  not,  like  quinia,  yield  crystals 
of  the  carbonate  on  exposure  of  its  carbonic  acid  solution.  (Comptes  Pendus, 
Nov.  7,  1853,  p.  727.) 

*  According  to  Hesse,  cinchonia  is  soluble  at  68°  F.  in  3670  parts  of  water,  in  125-7 
parts  of  alcohol  of  0-852,  and  in  871  parts  of  ether  of  0-7805.  {See  Am.  Journ.  ofPharn., 
xxzT.  54.) — Note  to  the  twelflh  edition. 
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Several  processes  have  been  employed  for  the  preparation  of  cinchonia.  Oce 
of  the  simplest  is  the  following.  Powdered  pale  bark  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  very  much  diluted,  and  the  solution  obtained  i% 
precipitated  by  an  excess  of  lime.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  ia  filtered 
while  hot,  and  deposits  the  cinchonia  when  it  cools.  A  further  quantity  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporation.  If  not  perfectly  white,  it  may  be  made  so  by  converting 
it  into  a  sulphate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  treating  the  solution  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  filtering,  precipitating  by  an  alkali,  and  redissolving  by  alcohol  in 
tlie  manner  already  mentioned.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  mother-waters 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  by  diluting  them  with  water,  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  washing  and  drying  it,  and  then  dissolving 
it  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  the  cinchonia  in  a  crystalline  form  upon  cool- 
ing.   It  may  be  still  further  purified  by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization. 

The  same  remarks  in  relation  to  equivalent  composition  apply  to  cinchonia,  as 
those  already  made  in  reference  to  quinia.  According  to  the  view  which  con- 
siders the  salts  as  basic  and  neutral,  cinchonia  consists  of  twenty  eqs.  of  carbon, 
twelve  of  hydrogen,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen  (CjoHijNO);  and  its 
combining  number  is  154.  This  is  the  formula  of  Liebig.  The  other  view  would 
double  these  numbers;  the  formula  being  C^gHj^N^O,,  and  the  eq.  308. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  cinchonia  does  not  suffer  decomposition,  but  very  slowly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  acquires  the  property  of  effervescing  slightly  with 
acids.  It  is  precipitated  of  a  sulphur-yellow  by  the  terchloride  of  gold.  Chlorine 
water  dissolves  it  or  any  of  its  salts  without  change;  but  if  ammonia  be  now 
added,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced.  It  is  thus  distinguishable  from  quinia. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Bill,  U.  S.  A.,  proposes  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  as  a  very  delicate 
test  of  cinchonia.  If  added  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  this  alkaloid,  it  produces 
a  yellowish-white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  upon  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat,  bat  is  again  deposited,  when  the  liquid  cools,  as  an  abundant 
crop  of  golden-yellow  crystals.  No  other  alkaloid  exhibits  the  same  reaction. 
A  cloudy  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  same  reagent  with  a  salt  of  quinia,  but 
this  does  not  happen  when  the  ferrocyanide  is  in  excess,  and,  if  the  precipitate 
is  dissolved  by  heat,  no  subsidence  takes  place  on  cooling.  Hence,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  to  cinchonia,  a  slight  excess  of  the  ferrocyanide  should  be 
added.  {Am.  Joiirn.  of  Sci.  and  ^W*-,  July,  1858,  p.  108.) 

Sulphate  of  cinchonia  (disulphate  of  Liebig),  the  only  salt  of  this  base  which 
has  been  employed  in  a  separate  state,  is  now  one  of  the  U.  S.  oflBcinals,  and  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  second  part  of  this  work  among  the  Preparations. 

Qainidia  (quinidine)  and  Cinchonidia  (cinchonidine).  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  substance,  at  one  time  considered  as  a  })eculiar  alkaloid,  and 
denominated  quinidia  or  quinidine,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  generally  com- 
plex, and  to  consist  of  two  distinct  alkaloids  in  variable  proportions.  For  one 
of  these,  in  consequence  of  its  similarity  in  chemical  constitution  to  quinia.  Pas- 
tear  retained  the  name  of  quinidine  (quinidia),  while  he  called  the  other,  from  a 
similar  resemblance  to  cinchonia,  cinchonidine  (cinchonidia).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Pasteur's  quinidine  is  the  alkaloid  which  in  general  constitutes  the  smaller 
proportion  of  the  complex  substance  formerly  so  named;  his  cinchonidine  ex- 
isting in  it  much  more  largely,  and  sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  con- 
stituting almost  the  whole  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the 
nomenclature  of  Pasteur,  as  corresponding  strictly  with  the  chemical  relations 
of  the  several  substances  concerned.  The  student  will,  therefore,  take  care  not 
to  confound  the  quinidia  as  formerly  described  with  the  pure  alkaloid  of  the 
same  name,  and  to  recollect  that  the  former  substance  corresponds  more  closely 
with  cinchonidia  (the  cinchonidine  of  Pastear),  and  sometimes  probably  consists 
of  it  exclusively,  or  nearly  so. 
19 
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Qvinidia  {quintdi/*e,  Pasteur)  is  isomeric  with  quinis,  having  the  constitu- 
tion C^H,,N,0^,  or  C„H„NO,.  It  crystallizes  readily  in  rhombic  prisms,  which 
contain  four  eqs.  of  water,  and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  resembles 
quinia  not  only  in  composition,  but  also  in  its  chemical  relations  with  chlorine 
and  ammonia,  being  rendered  green  by  the  successive  action  of  those  agents. 
According  to  Dr.  Herapath,  it  resembles  quinia  also  in  causing  a  fluorescent  ap- 
pearance when  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  not  the  case  with  either  cinchonia  or 
cinchonidia,  or  is  so  at  least  in  a  much  less  degree.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.^ 
xxix.  245.)  It  differs,  however,  in  its  greater  facility  of  crystallization,  in  its 
much  less  solubility  in  ether,  and  in  its  influence  on  polarized  light,  quinidia 
producing  deviation  to  the  right,  and  quinia  to  the  left.  De  Vry,  of  Rotterdam, 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  quinidia  (of  Pasteur)  forms  a  salt 
of  very  difficult  solubility  with  hydriodic  acid ;  and,  consequently,  when  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinidia,  a  white 
precipitate  takes  place.  By  this  test  quinidia  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  detected  when  mixed  with  them  in  solution;  no 
other  yielding  a  precipitate  with  iodide  of  potassium.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xxix.  233.)  Dr.  Herapath  proposes  another  test  to  distinguish  this 
alkaloid  from  quinia.  If  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  acetic  acid' 
tincture  of  iodine  be  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  and  then  allowed  to  cool, 
a  beautiful  emerald-green  compound  is  formed ;  while  sulphate  of  quinidia  treated 
in  the  same  way,  yields  a  brown  precipitate.  When  the  mixture  of  this  alkaloid 
with  cinchonidia  is  exposed  to  hot  air,  the  crystals  of  quinidia  effloresce,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  opaque  whiteness.  For  practical 
purposes  this  separation  is  unnecessary ;  for  there  is  probably  no  appreciable 
difference  in  their  effects  as  remedial  agents.* 

Cinchonidia  (cinchonidiiie,  Pasteur)  is  isomeric  with  cinchonia,  having  the 
constitution  C^H^^N^O^,  or  C^oHj^NO,  and  agrees  also  with  that  alkaloid  in 
forming  anhydrous  crystals,  and  in  not  producing  the  green  colour  with  chlo- 
rine and  ammonia.  It  differs  in  being  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  producing 
deviation  to  the  left  in  its  influence  on  polarized  light;  cinchonia  producing 
deviation  to  the  right.  (Regnault,  Gours  Element,  de  Ghim.,  4e  ed.,  iv.  314.) 
If,  on  exposure  to  hot  air,  white  effloresced  crystals  show  themselves,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  an  admixture  of  quinidia. 

As  the  two  preceding  alkaloids  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  in  their 
perfectly  pure  and  isolated  state,  in  reference  either  to  their  chemical  or  practi- 
cal relations,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  what  has  been  made  known  of  the  com- 
mercial quinidia,  in  which  they  are  believed  to  exist,  in  general,  conjointly. 

Commercial  quinidia,  consisting  generally  of  proper  quinidia  with  a  much 

*  Cinchonia,  quinia,  quinidia,  and  stryclinia,  when  heated  with  caustic  potassa,  yield 
acrid  vapours,  which  condense  into  an  oily  liquid  having  alkaline  properties,  for  which 
the  name  of  quinol'ein  was  proposed  by  its  discoverer  Mr.  Gerhardt,  and  which  is  also  called 
cincholin.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  bitter  taste;  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  so  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  volatile  oils;  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids;  and  is  characterised  by 
producing  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  chromic  acid.  It  results  also  from  the  diy 
distillation  of  quinia.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  «<fr.,  ii.  341.)  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann  has  found  tliat 
the  substance  called  leucol,  existing  in  coal-gas  naphtha,  is  identical  with  cincholin.  [Chem. 
Gazette,  June,  1845,  p.  251.)  More  recently  Mr.  C.  Greville  Williams  has  shown  that  the 
alkaline  matter  called  cincholin  is  complex,  and  that  several  volatile  alkaloids  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  cinchonia  by  potassa  with  heat,  analogous  to  those  found  in  coal  gaa 
tar.  {Ibid.,  Aug.  15,  1855,  p.  301.  See  also  Gregory's  Chemistry,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  p.  400.)  Dr. 
Stenhouse  proposes,  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  alkaline  principles  in  bark,  to  macerat» 
■with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  in  ex- 
cess, and  distil  the  precipitate  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  potassa  or  loda.  Cincholin 
will  distil  over  in  oily  drops,  recognisable  by  its  peculiar  odour  <ind  strong  alkalice  proper 
ties.  {Philos.  Mag.,  xxri.  199.) 
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larger  proportion  of  cinchonidia,  and  sometimes,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  ex- 
clusirelj,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  latter  alkaloid,  was  carefully  examined  by  H.  G. 
Leers,  from  whose  paper,  published  originally  in  the  Ann.  der  Chem.  itnd 
Fharm.  (May,  1852),  the  following  account  of  its  properties  has  been  chief!} 
derived.  It  readily  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  in  hard,  shining,  colourless  crystals,  which  are  easily  pulverized, 
and  yield  a  snow-white  powder.  They  melt  without  decomposition  or  loss  of 
water  at  347°  F.,  and  on  cooling  concrete  into  a  grayish-white  crystalline  mass. 
At  a  higher  heat  they  take  fire,  and  burn  with  the  odour  of  kinole,  and  volatile 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  but  less  intensely  so  than  that  of 
quinia.  Quinidia  is  soluble,  according  to  Leers,  in  2580  parts  of  water  at  62°, 
and  in  1858  parts  at  212°,  in  143  (169  Winckler)  of  ether,  and  12  of  alcohol 
of  0  835,  both  at  62°  F.;  but  its  solubilities  must,  of  course,  vary  more  or  less 
according  to  the  quantities  of  its  two  components,  quinidia  proper  and  cin- 
chonidia, contained  in  it.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are 
beautifully  crystallizable,  and  much  more  soluble  than  those  of  quinia.  There 
are,  as  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  two  sets  of  the  salts  of  quinidia,  which  may  be 
considered  either  as  neutral  and  acid,  or  as  basic  and  neutral.  When  treated 
first  with  chlorine  and  then  with  ammonia,  it  does  not  like  quinia  yield  a  greeo 
colour,  nor  like  cinchonia  a  white  one,  but  remains  unaflfected.  It  differs  from 
quinia  also  by  its  much  less  solubility  in  ether.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of 
its  salts,  the  alkalies,  their  carbonates,  and  bicarbonates  throw  down  pulver- 
ulent precipitates  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  With  phovsphate 
of  soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  it  forms  white,  with  ter- 
chloride  of  gold  light  yellow,  and  with  bichloride  of  platinum  orange-yellow 
precipitates.  It  may  be  obtained  by  first  precipitating  it  from  the  solution  of 
one  of  its  salts  by  an  alkali,  and  then  repeatedly  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  crys- 
tallizing, until  it  is  entirely  freed  from  a  greenish-yellow  resinous  substance 
which  is  apt  to  attend  it.  From  quinia  it  may  be  separated  by  repeated  washing 
with  ether,  until  the  ethereal  solution  no  longer  affords  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  quinia  by  the  test  of  chlorine  and  ammonia.  In  this  state,  it  must  be  looked 
on  as  unmixed  cinchonidia.  One  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  complex 
alkaloid  is,  according  to  Guibourt,  that,  while  oxalate  of  quinia  is  quite  insolu- 
ble in  water,  oxalate  of  quinidia  (commercial)  is  very  soluble,  and  easily  crystal- 
lizable by  refrigeration  or  evaporation.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  s^r.,  xxii.  414.) 

Sulphate  of  quinidia  {commercial)  is,  according  to  one  view,  neutral,  con- 
sisting of  one  eq,  each,  of  quinidia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water;  according  to 
another,  basic,  containing  two  eqs.  of  base,  one  of  acid,  and  one  of  water,  and 
therefore  a  disulphate.  It  is  in  long,  shining,  silky  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in 
130  parts  of  water  at  62°  F.,  in  16  parts  at  212°,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  l>ut 
almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  obtained  from  the  quinidia  (strictly,  cineh(M)i«Ha) 
barks  by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  sulphate  of  quinia  is  procured  from 
the  Calisaya.  When  the  two  alkaloids  are  contained  in  the  same  bark,  the  sul- 
phate of  quinidia  (commercial)  remains  in  the  mother-waters  in  consequence  of 
its  greater  solubility.  By  the  addition  to  its  solution  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  equal  to  that  which  it  contains,  it  is  converted  into  the  bisulpliate  (sulphate 
on  the  basic  view),  crystallizable  in  fine  acicular  crystals  like  asbestos. 

Quinicia  {quinicine)  and  Ginchonicia  {cinchonic  ne).  When  quinia  and  cin- 
chonia, or  quinidia  and  cinchonidia,  or  their  salts,  are  exposed  to  heat,  these  alka- 
loids have  been  found  by  Pasteur  to  be  converted  into  other  but  isomeric  alkaloids ; 
The  quinia  and  quinidia  into  quinicia,  isomeric  with  themselves ;  and  cinchonia  and 
cinchonidia  into  cinchonicia,  isomeric  with  its  own  antecedents.  These  new  alka- 
loids are,  therefore,  products  rather  than  educts,  and  generally  result,  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  from  the  processes  employed  in  extracting  the  other  alkaloids 
from  bark  J  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  pre-exist  in  bark  to  a  certaia 
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extent,  being  formed  by  a  natural  process,  from  the  same  original  alkaloids,  either 
in  the  liying  tree,  or  in  the  barks  while  drying,  after  separation  from  the  tree. 

Quinicia  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  differs 
from  quinia  in  causing  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left  (Regnanlt),  and  in  being  apparently  uncrystallizable. 

Ginchonicia  is  also  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  agrees  with 
cinchonia,  from  which  it  is  derived,  in  producing  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization to  the  right;  but  differs  from  cinchonidia  in  this  respect;  and  differs 
from  both  of  these  alkaloids  in  being  amorphous  or  uncrystallizable. 

The  amorphous  quinia  of  Liebig  {quinoidine  or  quinoidid)  is  probably  when 
pure  identical  with  quinicia;  but,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  generally  a  mix- 
ture of  this  with  cinchonicia.  For  a  particular  account  of  it,  see  Sulphate  of 
Quinin,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.* 

Kinic  Acid  (called  also  Cinchonic  or  Quinic  Acid),  and  the  Kinates  of  Cin- 
chonia and  Quinia.  —  It  may  be  desirable  to  procure  the  alkaline  principles  in 
the  state  of  saline  combination  in  which  they  exist  in  the  bark;  as  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  exert  an  influence  over  the  system  in  this  state,  somewhat  different 
from  that  produced  by  their  combinations  with  the  sulphuric  or  other  mineral 
acid.  As  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  kinates  immediately  from  the  bark  in  a 
pare  state,  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  obtain  the  kinic  acid  separately,  which 

*  Cinchonidia  of  Wittstein.  Wittstein  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  alkaloid  in  a 
variety  of  bark  belonging  probably  to  the  division  of  barks  here  considered  under  the  name 
of  fibrous  Carthagena  barks.  He  calls  the  alkaloid  cinchonidine ;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cinchonidine  of  Pasteur,  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxix.  115.)  From  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Herapath  it  appears  that  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  alkaloid 
are  well  founded;  its  iodo-sulphate  being  readily  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  the  other 
iodo-sulphates  examined  by  him.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  xvii.  408.)  It  ought,  therefore,  to  receive 
another  designation,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 

/3.  cinchonine  of  Schwab e.  Still  another  cinchona  alkaloid  has  been  brought  into  notice  by 
Schwabe,  who  extracted  it  from  quinoidine.  He  calls  it  yg.  cinchonine  (0.  cinchonia),  and  ob- 
tained it  by  dissolving  quinoidine  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
washing  the  precipitate  successively  with  cold  and  hot  water  and  drying  it,  treating  it  with 
cold  alcohol  for  24  hours,  then  exhausting  it  successively  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally 
dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  was  lieated,  and,  carbonate  of  soda  being 
added  till  a  pellicle  began  to  form,  was  set  aside  to  cool.  Sulphate  of  y2.  cinchonia  was  now 
deposited  in  crystals,  from  which  the  pure  alkaloid  was  obtained  by  precipitating  an  acidu- 
lated solution  with  ammonia.  It  differs  from  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  in  the  shape  of  its 
crystals,  solubilities,  and  chemical  properties.  For  an  account  of  some  of  these  properties, 
see  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (March,  1861,  p.  174).  0.  Hesse,  however,  having  compared  the 
/8.  cinchonia  of  Schwabe  with  cinchonia  obtained  directly  from  bark,  believes  them  to  be 
identical.  {Ibid.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  54.)  There  seems  also  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the  account  of 
the  alkaloid  given  in  the  journal  from  which  this  sketch  is  extracted,  which  tends  to  in- 
validate the  conclusions  of  the  paper.  Thus,  the  alkaloid  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  173  parts 
of  cold  alcohol;  yet  is  also  said  to  be  procured  from  the  quinoidine  after  having  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  water  and  cold  alcohol. 

Iluanochine.  This  was  extracted  by  Erdmann  from  a  variety  of  bark  imported  into  Bre- 
men, seventeen  or  eighteen  years  since,  supposed  to  be  flat  Huanuco  bark,  derived  from  Cin- 
chona nitida.  He  obtained  it  by  boiling  the  bark  with  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid, 
treating  the  decoction  with  caustic  soda  in  slight  excess,  washing  the  precipitate  thus  ob- 
tained and  dissolving  it  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  again  precipitating  with  caustic  soda,  digest- 
ing the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  evaporating 
and  crystallizing.  The  substance  obtained  was  found  to  be  an  alkaloid,  isomeric  with 
quinia  yet  differing  from  this  and  all  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  in  properties.  It  crys- 
talliied  in  small  prisms,  which  were  tasteless,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  400  parts 
of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  at  62°  F.  and  in  110  parts  at  the  boiling  point,  in  600  parts  of 
ether  at  62°  and  470  parts  of  boiling  ether,  readily  fusible  and  volatilizable,  and  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  without  residue.  Though  tasteless  itself,  its  salts 
wertj  very  bitter.  The  alkaloid  was  found  efficient  as  an  antiperiodic.  To  us,  ho\\ever,  it 
Beenrs  most  probable,  from  the  method  of  obtaining  the  alkaloid,  that  it  is  a  mixturt*  of  ciii 
chonia  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  known  cinchona  alkaloids.  (See  Am.  Journ.  V  i'harm  . 
xxix.  553.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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may  thus  become  of  some  practical  importance.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  de« 
Bcribe  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  and  its  characteristic  properties.  By  evaporating 
the  infusion  of  bark  to  a  solid  consistence,  and  treating  the  extract  thus  oljtained 
with  alcohol,  we  have  in  the  residue  a  viscid  matter  consisting  chiefly  of  mucilage 
with  kinate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  this 
substance  be  formed,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat,  crystals  of  the 
kinate  will  be  deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  a  second  crystallization.  The 
salt  thus  obtained,  being  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  means  of  oxalic 
acid,  which  precipitates  the  lime,  and  leaves  the  kinic  acid  in  solution.  This 
may  be  procured  in  the  crystalline  state  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  though,  as 
usually  prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  thick  syrupy  liquid.  The  crystals  are  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  sour  to  the  taste,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
water.  The  kinates  of  cinchonia  and  quinia  may  be  obtained  cither  by  the  direct 
combination  of  their  constituents,  or  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phates of  those  alkalies  and  kinate  of  lime.  Kinate  of  cinchonia  has  a  bitter  and 
astringent  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  is  crystal- 
lized with  difficulty.  Kinaie  of  quinia  is  also  very  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so 
in  rectified  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  resembling  exactly  that  of  yellow  bark. 
It  crystallizes  in  crusts  of  a  mammillated  form,  and  opaque  or  semitransparent. 
The  salt  is  with  difficulty  obtained  free  from  colour,  and  only  by  employing  the 
ingredients  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity.  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  PJtys.,  Juillet, 
1829.)*  Lauteman  found,  in  experiments  upon  himself,  that  kinic  acid,  when 
taken  into  the  system,  undergoes  a  conversion  into  hippuric  acid,  and  in  this 
state  escapes  with  the  urine.  (Ann.  der  Chem.  undPharm.,  cxxv.  9.)  Kinic  acid 
is  said  by  Zwenger  to  have  been  found  in  the  leaves  of  Vaccinium  Myrlillus. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  18(U,  p.  128.) 

Kinovic  Bitter.  Kinovin.  Kinovic  Acid.  Originally  discovered  in  the  false 
bark  called  quinquina  nova  or  new  bark,  this  substance  has  since  been  found  in  the 
Calisaya  bark,  and  probably  exists,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  in  all  the  Cin- 
chona barks.  It  was  detected  by  Dr.  de  Vry  not  only  in  the  bark,  but  also  in  the 
wood  and  leaves  of  C.  Calisaya  and  C.  lucumfefolia.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Avril, 
1860,  pp.  225  and  258.)  It  is  white,  uncrystallizable,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  very  bitter,  and,  as  it  is  asserted 
to  have  no  febrifuge  virtues,  may  on  this  account  mislead  the  judgment  in  relation 
to  the  activity  of  the  bark  in  which  it  may  be  found.  Some  barks  are  said  to  owe 
their  bitterness  mainly  to  this  ingredient.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen;  its  formula  being,  according  to  Illasiwetz  and  Gilm,  Cg„H^O,g.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  possess  acid  properties,  and  a  solution  of  its  combination  with 
magnesia  is  said  to  precipitate  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  the  salts  of  cinchonia.  Winckler  gives,  as  a  certain  test  of  its  presence  in 
any  bark,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  indifiercnt  to  infusion  of  bark  con- 
taining none  of  this  principle,  but  detects  the  smallest  ])roportion  of  it  by  pro- 
ducing a  dirty-green  colour,  soon  followed  by  the  deposition  of  a  fine  similarly 
coloured  powder.  This  is  a  suit  of  copper,  and  has  a  very  bitter  and  metallic  taste. 

♦  When  kinio  acid  is  mixed  with  sulphurio  acid  and  dcuioxido  of  manganeso,  and  dis- 
tilled, a  neuter  Hubstanco  called  kinoiU  or  kinone  is  obtained,  in  crystalline  needles,  of  a 
beautiful  golden-yellow  colour  an<l  hiprh  lustre,  fusiblo  and  volatilizablo  without  change, 
an<l  having  a  p'  '  ''"  '     •        of  this  substance,  when  ii  concentrated  de- 

i^ociion  of  u  ht  lit  of  sulphuric  acid  and  dentoxide  of  man- 

gancs«;,  hiiH  i..  senco  of  kinic  aci«l  in  the  bark,  and  conse- 

n"<""'ly  "•  If  there  bo  the  least  quantity  of  that  acid, 

ihe  first  I  I  yellow  colour  and  the  odour  of  kinone,  and 

will  lncom.>  1(1  ij<iii-^reea  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  wafer.  (Philog.  .May.,  xxvi.  I'.JH.)  Th« 
test.  h(nv»;vor,  c.niriot  b©  fnlly  rnlind  on:  a«  it  ha^  boon  n^oortaintMl  that  caffeic  acid  also 
yields  kinone,  when  treated  a-  Hd  deutoxide  of  manganesOi 

(Stenhousc, -Im.  youm.  o/y'Aar  j 
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(See  Afi.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xxv.  343.)  Hlasiwetz  and  Gilm  deny  the  acid  pro- 
perties ot  Vhis  substance,  consideriuj?  it  a  glucoside,  capable  of  being  resolved, 
through  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  its  alcoholic  solution,  into  a  peculiar 
acid,  and  a  Lind  of  sugar  which  they  consider  as  identical  with  the  maunitan  of 
Berthelot.  This  acid  they  propose  to  call  kinovic  acid,  adopting  the  name  which 
had  been  given  to  the  kinovic  bitter  under  the  impression  of  its  acid  character. 
Its  formula  is  C^gH^^O^.  It  is  white,  in  rhomboidal  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  somewhat  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble 
in  ammonia  aud  the  fixed  alkalies.  All  its  solutions  are  decidedly  bitter.  Its  acid 
properties  are  feeble,  yet  it  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
(JouT)i.  de  Fharm.,'Noy.  1859,  p.  386.)  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  de  Vry,  who  proposes  the  following  method  of  isolating  the  kinovic  bitter. 
Macerate  powdered  cinchona  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda, 
precipitate  the  filtered  liquid  with  an  acid,  redissolve  the  precipitate  in  milk  of 
lime  to  separate  the  cinchonic  red,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  boiling  hot 
with  muriatic  acid,  separate  the  precipitate,  wash  it,  express  as  much  as  possible, 
and  lastly  dry  it  on  porous  stones,  and  powder  it.  Thus  prepared,  the  kinovic 
bitter  forms  soluble  compounds  with  magnesia  and  lime,  and  has  been  employed, 
in  this  mode  of  combination,  as  a  tonic,  in  the  hospital  of  Batavia,  with  encou- 
raging success.  (Ibid.,  Avril,  1860,  p.  258.) 

IncompatibJes.  Of  the  relations  of  bark  to  the  several  solvents  employed  in 
pharmacy  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  under  the  heads  of  its  infusion,  decoction,  and 
tincture;  where  we  shall  also  have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  of  the 
more  prominent  substances  which  afford  precipitates  with  its  liquid  preparations. 
It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  state  that  all  the  substances  which  precipitate  the 
infusion  of  bark  do  not  by  any  means  necessarily  aff'ect  its  virtues  ;  as  it  contains 
several  inert  ingredients  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  bodies  that  do  not 
disturb  its  active  principles.  As  tannic  acid  forms  with  the  alkaloids  compounds 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  desirable  that  substances  containing  this  acid,  in  a  free 
state,  should  not  be  prescribed  in  connection  with  the  infusion  or  decoction  of 
bark;  for,  though  these  insoluble  tannates  might  be  found  efficacious  if  admin- 
istered, yet,  being  precipitated  from  the  liquid,  they  would  be  apt  to  be  thrown 
away  as  dregs,  or  at  any  rate  would  communicate,  if  agitated,  an  unpleasant  tur- 
bidness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tincture  and  compound  solution  of  iodine, 
which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  all  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  of  the  alka- 
lies, alkaline  carbonates,  and  alkaline  earths,  which  precipitate  these  alkaloids 
from  their  aqueous  solution. 

Estimation  of  Value.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  an  infusion 
of  bark,  on  account  of  th,e  tannin-like  principle  which  it  contains,  may  precipitate 
gelatin,  tartar-emetic,  and  the  salts  of  iron,  without  having  a  particle  of  cincho- 
nia,  quinia,  or  other  alkaloid  in  its  composition ;  and  that  consequently  any  in- 
ference as  to  its  value,  drawn  from  these  chemical  properties,  would  be  fallacious ; 
but,  as  the  active  principles  are  thrown  down  by  the  tannic  acid  of  galls,  no  bark 
can  be  considered  good  which  does  not  afford  a  precipitate  with  the  infusion  of 
this  substance.* 

*  A  test  of  the  cinchona  barks,  containing  one  or  more  of  their  characteristic  alkaloids, 
has  been  proposed  by  Grahe.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that,  when  these  barks  are  exposed 
to  destructive  distillation,  a  product  is  obtained  of  a  bright  carmine  colour,  which  is  yielded 
by  no  other  bark  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  not  by  cinchona  unless  it  contain  one 
or  more  of  its  peculiar  alkaloids.  Nor  do  the  pure  alkaloids  afford  it;  but,  if  mixed  with  a 
little  acetic,  kinic,  tannic,  citric,  or  tartaric  acid,  they  exhibit  the  reaction,  showing  that 
in  the  bark  it  takes  place  between  the  alkaloids  and  organic  acids  containe  I  in  it.  Grahe 
applies  the  test  by  heating  a  piece  of  the  bark  weighing  from  fire  to  ten  grains  in  an  ordi- 
nary test-tube,  and  gradually  increasing  the  heat  to  redness.  Whitish  smoke,  at-d  watery 
vapour  condensing  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  are  first  given  off,  which  are  soon  fdlowed 
by  the  appearance  of  redness  in  the  fumes,  and  by  the  deposition,  an  inch  above  the  b«aW4 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
active  ingredients  in  the  diflferent  varieties  of  cinchona;  as  the  quantity  is  by  no 
means  uniform  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  variety.  The  results  of  the 
most  recent  experiments  have  been  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  several 
varieties  of  bark  described.  Htit  it  is  highly  important,  in  relation  to  any  particu- 
lar sample  of  bark,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  its  medicinal  efficiency,  wliich  is  mes, 
sured  by  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar  cinchona  alkaloids  it  may  contain.  The  fol 
lowing  is  Winckler's  process,  which  he  prefers  to  all  others.  In  determining  the 
value  of  a  large  quantity  of  bark,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  whether  it  may 
not  consist  of  more  than  one  variety,  and  if  it  do,  to  assort  it,  and  act  on  each 
kind  separately.  The  pieces  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  of  which  1000 
grains  are  to  be  digested  with  6  ounces  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  until  completely  exhausted.  The  tincture,  when  cold,  is  to  be  strained 
through  thin  but  close  linen  ;«and  the  residue  to  be  again  digested  with  3  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  strained  as  before.  The  residue  now  obtained  is  to  be  once  more 
treated  in  like  manner  with  alcohol.  The  tinctures  are  then  to  be  united,  filtered, 
and  treated,  at  common  temperatures,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fresh- 
slaked  lime  and  crude  well-burnt  animal  charcoal,  of  which  about  500  grains  will 
be  required.  The  mixture  is  to  be  frequently  shaken,  and  the  maceration  to  be 
continued  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  rendered  colourless.  In  most  of  the 
genuine  barks  the  decolorization  is  soon  effected ;  but  in  those  containing  kinovic 
acid  it  is  imperfect.  The  decolorized  liquid  is  to  be  separated,  and  the  residue 
to  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  washed  on  a  filter  with 
the  same  liquor,  and  dried.  The  alcoholic  liquids  are  to  be  mixed,  and  the  alco- 
hol distilled  off.  The  whole  of  the  alkaloids  is  contained  in  the  residue,  with  a 
peculiar  fatty  matter,  cinchonic  red,  and  any  kinovic  acid  which  may  have  ex- 
isted in  the  bark.  To  remove  these,  the  matter  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  small 
evaporating  basin  from  the  distilling  vessel,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  to  be  added 
to  the  rest.  A  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  now  to  be  dropped  into  the  mix- 
ture, which  is  to  be  heated,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  filtered,  so  as  to  remove 
the  precipitated  kinovic  acid  and  other  impurities.  From  the  filtered  acidulated 
solution,  the  alkaloids  are  to  be  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
the  mixture  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  residue  by  a  small  quantity  of  very  cold  water,  and  the 
residual  alkaloid  matter  dried  and  weighed.  Though  not  absolutely  pure,  it  is 
sufficiently  so  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation.  {Am.  Jout'n.  of  Pharm.,  xxv. 
343.)  Winckler  states  that  the  barks  will  yield  to  the  manufacturer  quite  as  much 
as  is  obtained  in  this  way,  and  generally  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent  more,  iu  consequence  of  the  loss  iu  working  being  less  ou  a  large  scale. "^ 

part,  of  a  red  pulverulent  film,  which  \h  gradually  chaugcd  into  a  thick,  oily  liquid,  run- 
ning down  the  glass  in  drops  or  streaks  of  a  tine  carmine  colour.  {Chevuachet  Central Blatt, 
Feb.  17,  iHoH,  p.  97.)— Ao/«  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

*  M.  lUibourdin  baa  proposed  choloroform  as  an  agent  for  testing  the  alkaloid  richness 
cf  b«rks.  The  following  is  the  method,  applied  to  the  Calisaya.  Five  drachms  of  the  pow- 
der, previously  pnHsed  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  are  to  be  exhau8ted  by  water,  acidulated 
with  I  id  ('J  drachmH  of  acid  to  a  pound  of  water),  in  a  percolation  apparatus, 

the  1  d  until  it  passes  cctlourless  and  tasteless.   Five  or  six  ounces  of  liquid 

are  ti,  .  which  a  dm '•'"•■  mm-I  n  half  of  caustic  potasi^a  and  five  drachms  of  chlo- 

roform .  1.    These  i  iiaied  for  a  short  time,  and  then  alli>wcd  to  stand. 

AdcM^f  v  !  ;   »sit  forms,  >■  /  of  the  alkaloids  and  chloroform.    Sometimes  the 

•eparati-jn  is  complete  and  effeoled  iu  »u  in.^tant,  leaving  a  red  transparent  liquid  floating 
•n  the  (.urfnce,  which  is  to  be  immediately  poured  otf.  The  chloroformic  solution  is  then 
washed  with  water,  put  into  %  oapiule,  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  alkaloids  rcmaia 
webind  in  a  pure  state. 

Ked  bark  is  to  be  treated  as  the  Calisaya;  but  for  the  pale  or  cinchonia  barks  the  prucesi 
U  to  be  carried  further     Ibo  matter  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  oontaina 
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The  quaniUy  of  alkaloid  matter  obtained  by  the  above  process  will  measure 
*he  efficacy  of  the  bark;  for  all  the  organic  alkaline  principles  contained  in  it 
are  efficient  as  medicines,  ana  in  all  probability  in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  But, 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  push  the  investigation  further,  and 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  several  alkaloids  in  the  mixture.  This  is  most 
conveniently  done  by  means  of  ether.  Cinchonia  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether, 
quinidia  is  soluble  in  small  proportion,  quinia  is  freely  soluble.  When,  therefore, 
a  mixture  of  these  alkaloids  is  treated  with  that  menstrnum,  quinia  and  quinidia 
are  dissolved,  and  cinchonia  left.  The  two  former  may  be  separated  by  allowing 
the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate.  Quinidia  crystalhzes  from  the  solution,  and 
quinia  is  obtained  uncrystallized,  as  the  last  product  of  tlie  evaporation  of  the 
ether.  These  remarks  apply  to  quinidia,  as  it  was  understood  before  the  investi- 
gations of  Pasteur.* 

From  the  most  recent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments,  it  appears  that 
the  best  officinal  yellow  Calisaya  bark,  the  finest  red  bark,  and  the  finest  fibrous 
Carthagena  bark  {soft  Fitaya)  are  about  equal  in  their  amount  of  alkaloids, 
each  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent.;  while  between  these  and  the  barks  of 

cinchonic  red  as  well  as  cinchonia.  It  is  to  be  treated  with  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  dissolves  all  the  alkaloid,  and  a  portion  of  the  cinchonic  red.  The  liquid 
is  to  be  filtered,  and  solution  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  15  or  liO  parts  of  water,  added  drop 
by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  white  cloud  appears  which  is  not  removed  by  the 
agitation.  The  cinchonic  red  is  thus  precipitated  without  the  alkaloid.  It  is  easy  to  know 
when  to  stop  this  part  of  the  process;  as  the  cinchonic  red  is  precipitated  in  reddish-brown 
flakes,  the  cinchonia  in  white  cui'dled  flakes.  The  liquid  is  now  to  be  filtered,  the  filter 
washed  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  the  united  liquors  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  am- 
monia.   The  precipitate  is  the  pure  alkaloid.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxiii.  249.) 

M.  Guillermond  employs  another  test,  which,  as  last  improved  by  himself,  is  as  follows. 
Take  20  grammes  (about  ^v)  of  yellow  bark,  powder  it  without  residue,  pour  on  the  powder 
sufficient  alcohol  of  70°  (sp.  gr.  0-872)  to  form  a  soft  paste,  which  is  to  be  heated  for  some 
minutes  on  a  salt-water  bath,  so  that  the  particles  may  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
liquid;  then  add  10  grammes  of  hydrated  lime,  finely  powdered,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the 
paste,  and  dry  the  mixture  on  a  plate  till  quite  free  from  moisture.  Introduce  the  resulting 
poVvder  into  a  percolator,  pack  it  firmly,  and  pour  upon  it  100  grammes  of  rectified  ether. 
This,  in  passing,  carries  with  it  all  the  quinia.  The  filtered  liquid,  rapidly  evaporated  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  quinia,  with  a  little  colouring 
matter,  which  is  altogether  insignificant.  The  weight  of  this  residue,  wlien  entirely  dried, 
will  represent  the  quinia  strength  of  the  bark  employed.  By  afterwards  passing  alcohol 
through  the  mass  remaining  in  the  percolator,  the  cinchonia  may  also  be  obtained.  [Annu- 
aire  dc  Therap.,  A.  D.  1859,  p.  149.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

*  Mr.  Robert  Howard  employs  the  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  these  alkaloids,  severally,  in  any  mixture  of  their  sulphates,  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  ton  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  dissolve  in  sixty  drops  of  ether,  but  only  one  grain 
of  sulphate  of  quinidia.  Ten  grains  of  the  salt  are  put  into  a  strong  test-tube,  ten  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one  of  acid  and  five  of  water)  with  fifteen  drops  of  water  are 
added,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied  till  the  salt  is  dissolved.  When  the  solution  has  quite 
cooled,  sixty  drops  of  officinal  ether  with  twenty  of  spirit  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  well  sliaken,  the  tube  being  closed  by  the  tliumb.  After  this  tlie  tube  is  closely 
stopped  with  a  well-fitting  cork,  and  gently  shaken  from  time  to  time.  If  i\\c  salt  contain 
only  quinia,  or  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  quinidia,  it  will  be  completely  dissolved,  while, 
at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  clear  liquids,  only  mechanical  impurities  will  be  seen. 
After  some  time  the  layer  of  ether  becomes  gelatinous,  and  then  no  further  observation  can 
be  made.  Ten  grains  of  the  salt  examined  may  contain  one  grain  of  quinidia,  and  yet  be 
completely  dissolved  by  the  ether  and  ammonia;  but  in  this  case  the  quinidia  will  soon 
begin  to  crystallize  in  the  layer  of  ether.  The  least  trace  of  quinidia  may  be  detected  by 
employing,  instead  of  ordinary  ether,  the  same  fluid  previously  saturated  with  quinidia, 
in  which  case  all  the  quinidia  must  remain  undissolved.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, to  observe,  after  the  shaking,  whether  or  not  all  has  dissolved;  for,  owing  to  the 
great  tendency  of  quinidia  to  crystallize,  it  may  again  separate,  and  thus  become  a  source 
of  error.  If  more  tlian  a  tenth  of  quinidia,  or  if  cinchonia  be  present  in  the  sait,  an  inse- 
luble  precipitate  will  be  seen  between  the  layers  of  the  two  fluids.  If  it  be  quinidia,  it  will 
be  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  proportionately  more  ether;  while,  if  cinchouia,  it  ▼ill 
remain  unaffected.  {Fharm.  Journ.,  xi.  394.) 
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lowest  value  there  is  every  grade  of  productiveness,  down  to  a  mere  trace  of 
alkaline  matter.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses, 

This  valuable  remedy  was  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  natives  of  Peru  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  long  previously  acquainted  with  its  febrifuge  powers.  Humboldt, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  In  his  Memoir  on  the  Cinchona  forests,  he 
states  that  it  is  unknown  as  a  remedy  to  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  countrjp 
where  it  grows;  and,  as  these  people  adhere  pertinaciously  to  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors,  he  concludes  that  it  never  was  employed  by  them.  They  have  gene- 
rally the  most  violent  prejudices  against  it,  considering  it  poisonous,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  prefer  the  milder  indigenous  remedies.  Humboldt  is  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  febrifuge  powers  of  tlje  bark  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  sent  to  Peru  as  missionaries.  As  bitters  had  been  chiefly  relied  on  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  as  bitterness  was  observed  to  be  a  pre- 
dominant property  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees  which  were  felled  in  clearing  the 
forests,  the  missionaries  were  naturally  led  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the  same  com- 
plaint. They  accordingly  administered  an  infusion  of  the  bark  in  the  tertian 
ague,  then  prevalent  in  Peru,  and  soon  ascertained  its  extraordinary  powers. 
A  tradition  to  this  effect  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  current  at  Loxa.  lluiz  and 
Pavon,  however,  ascribe  the  discovery  to  the  Indians;  and  Tschudi  states,  in  his 
Travels  in  Peru  {Am.  ed.,  ii.  280),  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian  forests 
drink  an  infusion  of  the  green  bark  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  f  The 
Countess  of  Cinchou,  wife  cf  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  having  in  her  own  person 
experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  bark,  is  said,  on  her  return  to  Spain  in 
the  year  1G40,  to  have  first  introduced  the  remedy  into  Europe.  Hence  the 
name  of  pulvis  Coinmilissae,  by  which  it  was  first  known.  After  its  introduction, 
it  was  distributed  and  sold  by  the  Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  have  obtained  for  it 
the  price  of  its  weight  in  silver.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Jeauiis^ 
powder,  a  title  which  it  long  retained.  It  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  Eng- 
land so  early  as  the  year  1658,  but,  from  its  high  price,  and  from  the  prejudice 
excited  against  it,  was  at  first  little  used.  At  this  early  period,  however,  its 
origin  and  nature  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  known ;  for  we  are  told 
that  Sir  John  Talbot  (Sir  Robert  Talbor,  Fcreira),  an  Englishman,  having 
employed  it  with  great  success  in  France,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  under 
the  name  of  the  English  powder,  at  length,  in  the  year  lG7i),  sold  the  secret  of 
its  origin  and  preparation  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  it  was  divulged. 

When  taken  into  the  stomach,  bark  usually  excites  in  a  short  time  a  sense  of 
warmth  in  the  epigastrium,  which  often  diffuses  itself  over  the  abdomen  and  even 
the  breast,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  gastric  and  intestinal 
irritation.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  sometimes  produced,  especially  if  the  sto- 
mach was  previously  in  an  inllamcd  or  irritated  state.  Purging,  moreover,  is 
not  an  unfrequent  attendant  upon  its  action.    After  some  time  has  elapsed,  the 

*  To  obviate  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  variable  strength  of  bark,  M.  Guiller- 
mond  recommends  to  fix  on  an  appropriate  strength,  as  indicated  by  the  percentage  of 
quinia,  below  the  highest  yet  much  above  the  lowest,  and  either  to  select  bark  of  this 
strength,  or  to  bring  that  employed  to  the  medium  strength,  by  adding  a  stronger  op 
weaker  bark,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  duo  proportion.  Ho  recommends  as  this  standard 
the  yield  of  8-2  per  cent,  of  Hulphate  of  quinia.  This  is  to  be  treated  by  alcohol  till  entirely 
1.  nnd  the  t"  '     >  as  to  yield  an  exti  h  shall  exactly  re- 

•  virtues  <  '  1  always  have  the  sm;  li.    From  this  ex- 

•-  •  '"  '"•'""'         .    ,,.    ...;..  ...■  lo  be  made,  which  will  iiiun  u.rttiys  be  uniform  in 

Btr.i  PI.,  Aottt,  IHOa,  p.  124.) 

f  '  I  VI H  that  he  has  found  the  fresh  bark  more  efficacious  tlian  the  dried; 

a  ,  III  >  ->  thtiu  half  the  usual  dose,  it  not  only  effects  cures  iaa  short  time,  but  ensures 
Jic  p.i;;t.nt,  against  the  return  of  the  disease. 
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circa)Htion  often  experiences  its  influence,  as  exhibited  in  the  somewhat  increased 
frequency  of  pulse;  and,  if  the  dose  be  repeated,  the  whole  system  becomes  more 
or  less  affected,  and  all  the  functions  undergo  a  moderate  degree  of  excitement. 
Its  action  upon  the  nervous  system  is  often  evinced  by  a  sense  of  tension,  or 
fulness,  or  slight  pain  in  the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness,  which 
are  always  experienced  by  many  individuals  when  brought  completely  under  its 
influence.  The  effects  above  mentioned  entitle  bark  to  a  place  among  the  tonics, 
and  it  is  usually  ranked  at  the  very  head  of  this  class  of  medicines.  But,  besides 
the  mere  excitation  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  health,  it  produces  other  effects 
upon  the  system,  which  must  be  considered  peculiar,  and  independent  of  its  mere 
tonic  operation.  The  power  by  which,  when  administered  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  disorders,  it  interrupts  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  is  something  more  than  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  tonic  pro- 
perty; for  no  other  substance  belonging  to  the  class,  however  powerful  or  per- 
manent may  be  the  excitement  which  it  produces,  exercises  a  control  over  inter- 
mittents  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  medicine  under  consideration.  As  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  intervals  of  these  complaints,  a  train  of  morbid  actions  is 
going  on  out  of  our  sight,  within  the  recesses  of  the  nervous  system ;  so  it 
is  also  probable  that  bark  produces,  in  the  same  system,  an  action  equally 
mysterious,  which  supersedes  that  of  the  malady,  and  thus  accomplishes  the 
restoration  of  the  patient.  When  taken  very  largely,  especially  in  the  form  of 
its  active  principles,  in  which  its  effects  on  the  system  can  be  obtained  with  less 
of  the  direct  irritant  influence  on  the  stomach,  cinchona  has  been  found,  while  it 
produces  the  effects  already  adverted  to  upon  the  brain,  at  the  same  time  to 
lessen  considerably  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  This  sedative  effect  is 
probably  secondary,  and  dependent  on  an  influence  upon  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  encephalon,  interfering  with  the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  in  some  degree  dependent  function  of  the  heart.  From  the  pos- 
session of  tonic,  anti-intermiitent,  and  indirect  sedative  properties,  bark  is  capable 
of  being  usefully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  diseases. 

It  may  usually  be  employed  with  benefit  in  all  morbid  conditions  of  the  system, 
whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  modifications,  in  which  a  permanent  corroborant 
effect  is  desirable,  provided  the  stomach  be  in  a  proper  state  for  its  reception. 
In  low  or  typhoid  forms  of  disease,  in  which  either  no  inflammation  exists,  or 
that  which  does  exist  has  been  moderated  by  proper  measures,  or  has  passed 
into  the  suppurative  or  the  gangrenous  stage,  this  remedy  is  often  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  supporting  the  system  till  the  morbid  action  ceases.  Hence  its  use 
in  the  latter  stages  of  typhus  gravior;  in  malignant  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
smallpox;  in  carbuncle  and  gangrenous  erysipelas;  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  system  is  exhausted  under  large  purulent  discharges,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  affection  is  towards  recovery.  As  a  tonic,  bark  is  also  advantageously  era- 
ployed  in  chronic  diseases  connected  with  debility;  as,  for  example,  in  scrofula, 
dropsy,  passive  hemorrhages,  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  obstinate  cutaneous 
affections,  amenorrhoea,  chorea,  hysteria;  in  fact,  whenever  a  corroborant  influ* 
ence  is  desired,  and  no  contraindicating  symptoms  exist.  But  in  all  these  cases 
it  greatly  behooves  the  physician  to  examine  well  the  condition  of  the  system, 
and,  before  resorting  to  the  tonic,  to  ascertain  the  real  existence  of  an  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  functions,  and  the  absence  of  such  local  irritations  or  inflamma- 
tions, especially  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  might  be  aggravated  by  its  use.  In 
doubtful  cases,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  occurrence  of  profuse 
sweating  during  sleep  as  an  indication  for  its  use,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
have  prescribed  it  very  advantageously,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  protracted  fevers. 

But  it  is  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  diseases  that  bark  displays  its  most  ex- 
traordinary powers.    It  was  originally  introduced  into  notice  as  a  remeJy  \% 
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fever  and  agne,  and  the  reputation  which  it  acquired  at  an  early  period  it  has 
ever  since  retained.  Very  few  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  to  resist  the 
judicioas  use  of  bark,  or  some  one  of  its  preparations.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  it  is  best  administered.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  physicians  generally  concur  in  recommending  its  earlj 
employment,  in  divided  doses,  to  the  extent  of  one  op  two  ounces,  during  the 
intermission,  and  the  repetition  of  this  plan  till  the  disease  is  subdued,  or  the 
remedy  is  found  insufficient  for  its  cure.  Other  intermittent  diseases  have  been 
found  to  yield  with  almost  equal  certainty  to  the  remedy,  particularly  those  of 
a  neuralgic  character.  Hemicrania  and  violent  pains  in  the  eyes,  face,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  occurring  periodically,  are  often  almost  immediately 
relieved  by  the  use  of  bark.  Some  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  convulsions 
recurred  at  regular  intervals,  have  also  been  cured  by  it;  and  even  the  hectic 
intermittent  is  frequently  arrested,  though,  as  the  cause  still  generally  con- 
tinues to  operate,  the  relief  is  too  often  only  temporary.  Diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery sometimes  put  on  the  intermittent  form,  especially  in  miasmatic  districts; 
and  under  these  circumstances  may  often  be  cured  by  bark.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that,  in  the  various  diseases  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  intermission  should 
always  be  complete,  in  order  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  remedy.  Remittent  fe- 
vers, in  which  the  remission  is  very  decided,  not  unfrequently  yield  to  the  use  of 
bark,  if  preceded  by  proper  depleting  measures.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less 
of  the  diseased  action  there  is  in  the  interval,  the  better  is  the  chance  of  success. 

In  reference  to  its  indirect  sedative  effects,  bark  or  its  alkaloids  have  been  of 
late  considerably  used,  in  large  doses,  in  various  febrile  and  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, as  in  the  early  stage  of  remittent  and  yellow  fevers,  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers,  and  acute  rheumatism ;  but,  in  this  use  of  the  medicine,  caution  is  required 
lest,  in  suppressing  the  general  arterial  excitement,  injurious  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  may  be  induced.  In  the  form  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  it 
has  of  late  been  recommended,  in  large  doses,  in  puerperal  fever. 

Some  observations  are  requisite  as  to  the  choice  of  the  bark,  and  the  forms  of 
administration.  In  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  either  the  best  red  or  the 
yellow  (Calisaya)  bark  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  pale.  The  pale  bark  may, 
in  its  Guest  forms,  be  superior  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  tonic;  as  it  is  less 
liable  to  offend  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

Where  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  full  influence  of  the  bark,  it  may  in  some 
instances  be  advisable  to  administer  it  in  substance.  We  are  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  alkaloids  are  the  only  active  ingredients;  and,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  so,  we  are  equally  uncertain  whether  they  may  not  be  somewhat 
modified  in  their  properties,  even  by  the  therapeutically  inert  principles  with 
which  they  are  associated.  In  fact,  bark  in  substance  has  been  repeatedly  known 
lo  cure  intermittents  when  sulphate  of  quinia  has  failed.  It  is  best  administered 
diffused  in  water  or  some  aromatic  infusion.  Experience  has  proved  that  its 
efficacy  in  intermittents  is  often  greatly  promoted  by  admixture  with  other  sub- 
gtances.  A  mixture  of  powdered  bark,  Virginia  snakeroot,  and  carbonate  of 
soda  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed  in  this  city ;  and  another,  consisting  of 
hark,  confection  of  opium,  lemon-juice,  and  port  wine,  has  proved  highly  effica- 
cious in  obstinate  cases  of  fever  and  ague.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  superior  efficacy  of  the  bark  in  substance, 
in  ibe  same  relative  dose,  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  sufficient  to 
resort  to  some  one  of  its  preparations;  and  in  many  cases  we  are  comj)elled  to 
tbia  resort  by  the  inability  of  the  stomach  to  support  the  powder,  or  the  an- 

*  The  followinj^  arc  the  forrnulAA  for  these  mixtures. — 1.  R.  Cinchon.  Pulv.  ^^«s;  Ser- 
pentariso  pulv.  ;:; j ;  Sodn  Carbonat.  ^m.  Mince  ct  in  pulrcrcM  quatunr  divide,  una  tcrti4 
tei  quart  a  quufjuo  horik  sumcnda.  2.  R.  Cinchon.  Hub.  pulv.  ^sb;  Confcct.  Opii  ^}\  Sue. 
Itixaon.  recentis  f3ij;  Vin.  Kub.  fjir.  Misce.    Tertia  para  tcrliu  quaque  bora  Bumend*. 
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willingness  of  the  patient  to  encounter  its  disagreeable  taste.  The  best  substi- 
tutes, in  intermittent  diseases,  are  the  sulphates  of  its  alkaloids.  Sulphate  of 
quinia  has  until  recently  been  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others;  but 
sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  now  considerably  employed,  and  with  nearly  equal 
eflfect;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sulphates  of  quinidia  and 
cinchonidia  will  be  found  not  less  efficient.  In  fact  any  one,  or  any  eombiuatiou 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  may  be  used  with  propriety  for  obtaining  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  bark.  The  advantage  of  these  preparations  is  their  facility  of 
administration,  and  the  possibility,  by  their  employment,  of  introducing  a  large 
quantity  of  the  active  matter,  with  less  risk  of  offending  the  stomach.  (See 
Qainias  Sulphas.) 

Though  the  alkaloids  possess  the  anti-intermittent  power  of  bark,  they  have 
not  been  certainly  ascertained  to  exert  all  the  peculiar  influence  of  that  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic ;  but,  as  bark  in  powder  can  seldom  be  supported,  by  a  delicate 
stomach,  for  a  sufficient  period  to  ensure  the  necessary  influence  of  the  medicine 
in  chronic  disease,  it  is  customary  to  resort,  in  this  case,  to  some  one  of  its 
preparations  in  which  the  alkaloids  are  extracted  in  connection  with  the  other 
principles;  as  the  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  extract,  and  fluid  extract.  Each 
of  these  will  be  particularly  treated  of  among  the  Preparations.  It  is  here  only 
necessary  to  say  that  their  use  is  mostly  confined  to  chronic  cases,  or  those  of  a 
malignant  character,  as  typhus  gravior,  &c.,  in  which  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
bark  are  desired,  but  the  stomach  is  unable  to  bear  the  powder.  Should  bark 
or  its  preparations  produce  purging,  as  they  occasionally  do,  they  ought  to  be 
combined  with  a  small  portion  of  laudanum. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  introduce  bark  into  the  system  by  other  avenues 
than  the  stomach ;  as  it  exercises  its  peculiar  influence  to  whatever  part  it  is 
applied.  Injected  into  the  rectum,  in  connection  with  opium  to  prevent  purg- 
ing, it  has  been  employed  successfully  in  the  cure  of  intermittents ;  and  the  use 
of  bark  jackets,  made  by  quilting  the  powder  between  two  pieces  of  flannel  or 
muslin,  and  worn  next  the  skin,  and  of  bark  baths  made  by  infusing  the  medi- 
cine in  water,  has  proved  serviceable  in  cases  of  children.  But  the  best  prepa- 
ration of  bark  for  injection,  or  external  use,  is  sulphate  of  quinia,  which,  thrown 
with  a  little  laudanum  into  the  rectum,  or  applied  to  a  blistered  surface  denuded 
of  the  cuticle,  produces  on  the  system  effects  scarcely  less  decided  than  those 
which  result  from  it  when  swallowed. 

The  medium  dose  of  bark,  as  administered  in  intermittents,  is  a  drachm,  to  be 
repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  circumstances.  When  given  as  a 
tonic  in  chronic  complaints,  the  dose  is  usually  smaller;  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
being  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Yellow  Bark.  DecoctiW  Cinchonse  Flavse ;  Extractura  Cincho- 
nae,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Cinchonae  Fluidura,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Cinchonae  Flavae 
Liquidum,  i?r.;  Infuium  Cinchonas  Flavae;  Quinise  Sulphas;  Tinctura  Cincho- 
nae, U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cinchonae  Flavas,  Br. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Pale  Bark.  Tinctura  Cinchonae  Composita,  Br. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Bed  Bark.  Decoctum  Cinchonae  Rubrae,  U.S.;  Infusum  Cinchonae 
Rubrae,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cinchonae  Composita,  U.  S.  W. 

CINNAMOMUM.  U.  S.,  Br. 
Cinnamon. 

The  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum  and  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticura.  U.  8. 
Cinnamoraum  Zeylanicum.  The  inner  bark  of  shoots  from  the  truncated  stock.  Br. 

Cinnamon. — Canelle,  Fr.;  Brauner  Cancl,  Zimmt,  Germ.;  Canella,  ItaL;  Cariela,  Sp-vt.: 
KuTXxndu,  Cingalese ;  Karua  puttay,  ramu/. 

Cassia. — Cassia  lignea;  Casse,  Fr.;  Cassienzimmt,  Oerm.;  Cannellina,  //a^./  Casia,  i^^ttn. 
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The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  embraces,  nnder  the  title  of  cinnamon,  not  only  the 
bark  of  that  name  obtained  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  the  only  variety 
recognised  in  the  new  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  also  the  commercial  cassia, 
which  is  imported  from  China ;  and,  as  the  two  products,  though  very  dift'erent 
in  price,  and  somewhat  in  flavour,  possess  identical  medical  properties,  and  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  giving  them  dis- 
tinct officinal  designations.  Indeed,  the  barks  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Cin- 
namomum, possessing  analogous  properties,  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  commoL 
name  of  cinnamon,  as  the  barks  of  the  Cinchonas  are  to  tlie  name  of  cinchona, 
and  the  juice  of  different  species  of  Aloe  to  that  of  aloes.  Varieties  may  be  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  an  appropriate  epithet.  Both  cinnamomum  and  cassia 
were  terms  employed  by  the  ancients,  but  whether  exactly  as  now  understood,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  The  term  cassia,  or  cassia  liguea,  has  been  gener- 
ally used  in  modern  times  to  designate  the  coarser  barks  analogous  to  cinnamon. 
It  was  probably  first  applied  to  the  barks  from  Malabar,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  those  of  China  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  has  been  customary  tc 
ascribe  cassia  lignea  to  the  La urus  Cassia  of  Linnteus;  but  the  specific  char- 
acter given  by  that  botanist  was  so  indefinite,  and  based  on  such  imperfect  in- 
formation, that  the  species  has  been  almost  unanimously  abandoned  by  botanists. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  barks  sold  as  cinnamon  and  cassia  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  derived  from  various  species  of  Cinnamomum.  Dr.  Wight, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  British  Indian  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
botanical  source  of  "the  common  cassia  bark  of  the  markets  of  the  world,"  ex- 
presses his  belief,  that  the  list  of  plants  yielding  this  product  extends  to  nearly 
every  species  of  the  genus,  including  not  less  than  six  plants  on  the  Malabar 
coast  and  in  Ceylon,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  more  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  {Madras  Journ.  of  Literat.  and 
Set.,  1839,  No.  22.)  We  shall  describe  only  the  two  species  recognised  in  the 
U.  8.  Pharmacopoeia. 

CiMNAMOMUM.   Sex.  Stjst.  Euneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord.  Lauraceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  panicled  or  fascicled,  naked. 
Calyx  six-cleft,  with  the  limb  deciduous.  Fertile  stamens  nine,  in  three  rows; 
the  inner  three  with  two  sessile  glands  at  the  base;  anthers  four-celled,  the  three 
inner  turned  outwards.  Three  capitate  abortive  stamens  next  the  centre.  Fruit 
seated  in  a  cup-like  calyx.  Leaves  ribbed.  Leaf-buds  not  scaly.  Lindley. 

1.  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum.  Nees,  Laurineae,  52;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  329: 
Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.  &c.  xii.  263.  —  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Linn. 
This  is  a  tree  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  scabrous  bark.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  strong,  horizontal,  and  declining;  and  the  young  shoots  are  beau- 
tifully speckled  with  dark  green  and  light  orange  colours.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site for  the  most  part,  coriaceous,  entire,  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  obtusely  pointed, 
and  three-nerved,  with  the  lateral  nerves  vanishing  as  they  approach  the  point. 
There  are  also  two  less  obvious  nerves,  one  on  each  side,  arising  from  the  base, 
proceeding  towards  the  border  of  the  leaf,  and  then  quickly  vanisliing.  The  foot- 
stalks are  short  and  slightly  channeled,  and,  together  with  the  extreme  twigs,  are 
smooth  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  down.  In  one  variety,  the  leaves  are 
7ery  broad  and  somewhat  cordate.  AVhen  mature,  they  are  of  a  shining  green 
upon  their  upper  surface,  and  lighter-coloured  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  arranged  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  berry, 
which  adheres  like  the  acorn  to  the  receptacle,  is  larger  than  the  black  currant, 
and  when  ripe  has  a  bluish-brown  surface,  diversified  with  numerous  white  spots 

The  tree  emits  no  smell  perceptible  at  any  distance.  The  bark  of  the  root  has 
the  odour  of  cinnamon  with  the  pungency  of  camphor,  and  yields  this  principle 
opon  distillation.    The  leaves  have  a  spicy  odour  when  rubbed,  and  a  hot  taste. 
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A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  them  has  been  introduced  into  commerce.*  The 
petiole  has  the  flavour  of  cinnamon.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  is  to  people  in  general  disagreeable,  being  compared  by  some  to  the 
scent  exhaled  from  newly  sawn  bones.  The  fruit  has  a  terebinthinate  odour  when 
opened,  and  a  taste  in  some  degree  like  that  of  juniper  berries.  A  fatty  sub- 
stance, called  cinnamon-sxift,  is  obtained  from  it  when  ripe,  by  bruising  and 
eben  boiling  it  in  water,  and  removing  the  oleaginous  matter  which  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  concretes  upon  cooling.  It  is  the  prepared  bark  that  constitutes  the 
genuine  cinnamon. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  has  long  been  cultivated.  It  i3 
said  also  to  be  a  native  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  has  at  various  periods  been 
introduced  into  Java,  the  Isle  of  France,  Bourbon,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Brazil, 
Cayenne,  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  Egypt;  and  in  some  of  these 
places  is  at  this  time  highly  productive,  especially  in  Cayenne,  where  the  plant 
was  flourishing  so  early  as  1755.  It  is  exceedingly  influenced,  as  regards  the 
aromatic  character  of  its  bark,  by  the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  mode 
of  culture.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Marshall  that  in  Ceylon,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Negombo  and  Matura,  in  the  western  and  southern  aspect  of  the  island,  the  bark 
is  never  of  good  quality,  being  greatly  deficient  in  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
cinnamon;  and  that  even  within  these  limits  it  is  of  unequal  value,  from  the 
various  influence  of  exposure,  soil,  shade,  and  other  circumstances. 

2.  C.  aromatic um.  ^ees,  Laurineae,b2;  hmdlej,  Flor.  3Ied.  SSO. — G.  Cas- 
tia.  Blume,  Ed.  Ph.;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreih.  &c.  xii.  23.  —  Laurus  Cas- 
sia. Alton,  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  427.  —  Not  Laurus  Cassia  of  Linn.  This  is  of  about 
the  same  magnitude  as  the  former  species,  and  like  it  has  nearly  opposite,  shortly 
petiolate,  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  of  a  shining  green  upon  the  upper  surface, 
lighter-coloured  beneath,  and  furnished  with  three  nerves,  of  which  the  two  lat- 
eral vanish  towards  the  point.  The  leaves,  however,  difi'er  in  being  oblong-lance- 
olate and  pointed,  and  in  exhibiting,  under  the  microscope,  a  very  fine  down  upon 
the  under  surface.  The  footstalks  and  extreme  twigs  are  also  downy.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  narrow,  silky  panicles.  The  plant  grows  in  China,  Sumatra,  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  Java.  It  is  believed  to  be. 
the  species  which  furnishes,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Chinese  cinnamon  or  cassia 
brought  from  Canton,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  cassia  buds. 

Besides  the  two  species  above  described,  others  have  been  thought  to  contri- 
bute to  the  cinnamon  and  cassia  of  commerce.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Wight  has 
been  already  stated.  C.  Loureirii  of  Nees,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Cochin 
China  near  Laos,  and  in  Japan,  affords,  according  to  Loureiro,  a  cinnamon  of 
which  the  finest  kind  is  superior  to  that  of  Ceylon.  C.  nitidum,  growing  in 
Ceylon,  Java,  and  on  the  continent  of  India,  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  the  drug,  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Folia  Malabathri,  and  consisting  of 
the  leaves  of  different  species  of  Cinnamomum  mixed  together.  The  leaves  of 
C.  Tamala  of  Hindostan  have  been  sold  under  the  same  name.  C.  Culilatoov 
of  the  Moluccas  yields  the  aromatic  bark  called  culilawan,  noticed  in  the  third 
part  of  this  work;  and  similar  barks  are  obtained  from  another  species  of  the 
same  region,  named  C.  rubrum,  and  from  C.  Sintoc  of  Java.  Ma>^soy-bark,  from 
which  an  aromatic  volatile  oil  is  obtained  called  oil  ofmassoy,  is  the  product 
of  G.Kiamis.  (Gmelin,  Hand-book,  xiv.  380.) 

*  The  cinnamon  leaf  oil,  as  imported  into  Great  Britain,  is  of  two  kinds,  one  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  fatty  fixed  oil,  perhaps  cinnamon-suet  from  the  fruit,  the  othei 
a  pure  volatile  oil.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  after  maceration 
in  sea-water.  It  resembles  the  oil  of  cloves  and  pimento  in  sensible  properties,  having  a 
brownish  colour,  a  penetrating,  fragrant  odour,  and  a  very  pungent  taste.  According  to 
Stenhouse,  it  is  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-053,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  consists  essentially  of  eugenio 
acid  and  a  neuter  substance  with  the  formula  C.^IIig,  but  contains  also  a  minute  proportion 
gf  benzoic  acid.  [Pharm.  Joum.,  xiv.  319.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Culture,  Collection,  Commerce,  dec.  Our  remarks  under  this  head  will  first  b« 
directed  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  in  relation  to  which  we  have  more  precise 
information  than  concerning  the  aromatic  obtained  from  other  sources.  The 
bark  was  originally  collected  exclusively  from  the  tree  in  a  wild  state;  but  the 
Dutch  introduced  the  practice  of  cultivating  it,  which  has  been  continued  since 
the  British  came  into  possession  of  the  island.  The  principal  cinnamon  gardens 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Colurabo.  The  seeds  are  planted  in  a  prepared  soil  at 
certain  distances;  and,  as  four  or  five  are  placed  in  a  spot,  the  plants  usually 
grow  in  clusters  like  the  hazel  bush.  In  favourable  situations  they  attain  the 
height  of  five  or  six  feet  in  six  or  seven  years;  and  a  healthy  bush  will  then 
afford  two  or  three  shoots  fit  for  peeling,  and  every  second  year  afterwards  from 
foul*  to  seven  shoots  in  a  good  soil.  The  cinnamon  harvest  commences  in  May, 
and  continues  till  late  in  October.  The  first  object  is  to  select  shoots  proper  for 
decortication,  and  those  are  seldom  cut  which  are  less  than  half  an  inch,  or  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  divided  by  longitudinal  inci- 
sions, of  which  two  are  made  in  the  smaller  shoots,  several  in  the  larger,  and  is 
then  removed  in  strips  by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument.  The  pieces  are  next 
collected  in  bundles,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  for  a  short  time,  so  as 
to  undergo  a  degree  of  fermentation,  which  facilitates  the  separation  of  the 
epidermis.  This,  with  the  green  matter  beneath  it,  is  removed  by  placing  the 
strip  of  bark  upon  a  convex  piece  of  wood,  and  scraping  its  external  surface 
with  a  curved  knife.  The  bark  now  dries  and  contracts,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  a  quill.  The  peeler  introduces  the  smaller  tubes  into  the  larger,  and  connects 
them  also  endwise,  thus  forming  a  congeries  of  quills  which  is  about  forty  inches 
long.  When  sufficiently  dry,  these  cylinders  are  collected  into  bundles  weighing 
about  thirty  pounds,  and  bound  together  by  pieces  of  split  bamboo.  The  com- 
merce in  Ceylon  cinnamon  was  formerly  monopolized  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; but  the  cultivation  is  now  unrestricted,  and  the  bark  may  be  freely  ex- 
ported upon  the  payment  of  a  fixed  duty.  It  is  assorted  in  the  island  into  three 
qualities,  distinguished  by  the  designations  of  first,  second,  and  third.  The  in- 
ferior kinds,  which  are  of  insufficient  value  to  pay  the  duty,  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Immense  quantities  of  cinnamon  are  exported  from  China,  the  finest  of  which 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  though  the  mass  of  it  is  ranch  coarser.  It 
passes  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  cassia,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Reeves  to  be 
brought  to  Canton  from  the  province  of  Kwangse,  where  the  tree  producing  it 
grows  very  abundantly.  {Trans.  Medico- Bat.  Soc,  1828,  p.  26.)  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  this  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cinnamomum  aromaticum ; 
but  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact.  Travellers  inform  us  that  cinnamon 
is  also  collected  in  Cochin  China;  but  that  the  best  of  it  is  monopolized  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  country.  It  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  Cinnamomum 
L<mreirii  of  Nees,  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum  of  Loureiro.  According  to  Sie- 
bold,  the  bark  of  the  large  branches  is  of  inferior  quality  and  is  rejected ;  that 
from  the  smallest  branches  resembles  the  Ceylon  cifinamon  in  thickness,  but  has 
a  very  pungent  taste  and  smell,  and  is  little  esteemed ;  while  the  intermediate 
branches  yield  an  excellent  bark,  about  a  line  in  thickness,  which  is  even  more 
highly  valued  than  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  and  yields  a  sweeter  and  less  pungent 
oil.  {Annal.  dcr  Pharm.,  xx.  280.)  Cinnamon  of  good  quality  is  said  to  be  col- 
lected in  Java,  and  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  quality  have  been  thrown 
Into  commerce,  as  cassia  lujnea,  from  the  Malabar  Coast.  Manilla  and  the  Isle 
of  France  are  also  mentioned  as  sources  whence  this  drug  is  supplied.  Little, 
however,  reaches  the  United  States  from  these  places. 

Cayenne,  and  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  yield  to  commerce  consider- 
able quantities  of  cinnamon  of  various  qualities.  That  of  Cayenne  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  closely  resembles,  though  it  does  not  quite  equal,  the  aromatic 
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of  Ceylon ,  the  other  resembles  the  Chinese.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  plants  propagated  from  a  Ceylonese  stock,  the  latter  from  those  which 
have  sprung  from  a  tree  introduced  from  Sumatra.* 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cinnamon  brought  to  this  country  is  imported 
from  China.  It  is  entered  asca.s-sia  at  the  custom  house,  while  the  same  article 
brought  from  other  sources  is  almost  uniformly  entered  as  cinnamon.  Much  of 
it  is  afterwards  exported. 

From  what  source  the  ancients  derived  their  cinnamon  and  cassia  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  Neither  the  plants  nor  their  localities,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  and  Theophrastus,  correspond  precisely  with  our  present  knowledge;  but 
in  this  respect  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inaccurate  geography  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Arabian  navigators,  at  a  very  early 
period,  conveyed  this  spice  within  the  limits  of  Phoenician  and  Grecian,  and 
subsequently  of  Roman  commerce. 

Properties.  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  in  long  cylindrical  fasciculi,  composed  of 
numerous  quills,  the  larger  enclosing  the  smaller.  In  the  original  sticks,  which 
are  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  two  or  three  fasciculi  are  neatly 
joined  at  the  end,  so  as  to  appear  as  if  the  whole  were  one  continuous  piece. 
The  finest  is  of  a  light  brownish-yellow  colour,  almost  as  thin  as  paper,  smooth, 
often  somewhat  shining,  pliable  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  splintery  frac- 
ture when  broken.  It  has  a  pleasant  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  pun- 
gent, sweetish,  slightly  astringent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste.  When  distilled 
it  affords  but  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which,  however,  has  an  exceed- 
ingly grateful  flavour.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  from  England ;  but  is  very 
costly,  and  is  not  generally  kept  in  the  shops.  The  inferior  sorts  are  browner, 
thicker,  less  splintery,  and  of  a  less  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  little  if  at  all  su- 
perior to  the  best  Chinese.  The  finer  variety  of  Cayenne  cinnamon  approaches 
in  character  to  that  above  described,  but  is  paler  and  in  thicker  pieces,  being 
usually  collected  from  older  branches.  That  which  is  gathered  very  young  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon. 

Chinese  cinnamon,  or  cassia,  is  in  tubes  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  usually  single,  sometimes  double,  but  very  rarely  more  than 
double.  In  some  instances  the  bark  is  rolled  very  much  upon  itself,  in  others  is 
not  even  completely  quilled,  forming  segments  more  or  less  extensive  of  a  hollow 
cylinder.  It  is  of  a  redder  or  darker  colour  than  the  finest  Ceylon  cinnamon, 
thicker,  rougher,  denser,  and  breaks  with  a  shorter  fracture.  It  has  a  stronger, 
more  pungent  and  astringent,  but  less  sweet  and  grateful  taste;  and,  though  of 
a  similar  odour,  is  less  agreeably  fragrant.  It  is  the  kind  almost  universally  kept 
in  our  shops.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  cinnamon  imported  directly  from 
various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  But  under  the  name  of  cassia  have  also  been 
brought  to  us  very  inferior  kinds  of  cinnamon,  collected  from  the  trunks  or  larire 
branches  of  the  trees,  or  injured  by  want  of  care  in  keeping,  or  perliaps  derived 
from  inferior  species.  It  is  said  that  cinnamon  from  which  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
tilled, is  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  genuine.    These  inferior  kinds 

*  While  on  a  visit,  Nov.  1860,  to  the  Palais  d' Industrie,  in  Paris,  where  is  kept  a  noble  collec- 
tion of  industrial  and  natural  products  from  the  various  French  colonies,  we  noticed  spe- 
cimens of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  (C.  Zeylanicum),  from  the  W.  India  island  of  Martinique. 
It  was  apparently  of  fine  quality,  consisting  of  pieces,  singly  and  doubly  quilled,  and 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  product  of  Ceylon,  except  that  the  quills  were  single, 
and  not,  like  the  Ceylonese,  introduced  one  into  the  other,  forming  a  sort  of  compact  cylinder. 
There  were,  besides,  large  flat  pieces  of  the  bark  from  the  same  source,  bearing,  in  their 
general  aspect,  some  resemblance  to  the  flat  Calisaya  bark.  These  were,  no  doubt,  froir 
the  trunk  or  larger  branches.  How  far  they  possessed  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  trne 
cinnamon  could  not  be  determined;  for  they  were  enclosed  in  cases  in  such  a  manner  that, 
though  they  could  be  seen,  they  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  taste  and  smell  — 
Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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are  detected,  independently  of  their  greater  thickness,  and  coarseness  of  fracture, 
by  their  deficiency  in  the  peculiar  sensible  properties  of  the  spice. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  cinnamon  contains  a  peculiar  vola- 
tile oil,  tannin,  mucilage,  a  colouring  matter,  an  acid,  and  lignin.  The  tannin 
is  of  the  variety  which  yields  a  greenish-black  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  Cayenne  cinnamon,  he  found  to  be  more  biting  thai* 
that  from  the  Ceylonese,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  somewhat  peppery.  Bu- 
cholz  found  in  100  parts  of  cassia  Ugnea,  08  of  Tolatile  oil,  4*0  of  resin,  14'6  of 
gummy  extractive  (probably  including  tannin).  64  3  of  lignin  and  bassorin,  and 
16  3  of  water  including  loss.  This  aromatic  yields  its  virtues  wholly  to  alcohol, 
and  less  readily  to  water.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  alcohol  very  little  of  the 
oil  rises,  and  an  extract  prepared  from  the  tincture  retains,  therefore,  the  aro- 
matic properties.    For  an  account  of  the  volatile  oil,  see  Oleum  Cinnamomi. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cinnamon  is  among  the  most  grateful  and 
efficient  of  the  aromatics.  It  is  warm  and  cordial  to  the  stomach,  carminative, 
astringent,  and,  like  most  other  substances  of  this  class,  more  powerful  as  a  local 
than  general  stimulant.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  alone,  though,  when  given  in 
powder  or  infusion,  it  will  sometimes  allay  nausea,  check  vomiting,  and  relieve 
flatulence.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  less  pleasant  medicines, 
and  enters  into  a  great  number  of  officinal  preparations.  It  is  often  employed 
in  diarrhcea,  in  connection  with  chalk  and  astringents;  and  has  recently  been 
recommended  as  peculiarly  efficacious  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Cassia  Jiuds.  This  spice  consists  of  the  calyx  of  one  or  more  species  of  Cin- 
namomum, surrounding  the  young  germ,  and,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Martins,  on  the 
authority  of  the  elder  Nees,  about  one-quarter  of  the  normal  size.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  China;  and  Mr.  Reeves  states  that  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought 
to  Canton  from  the  province  which  affords  cassia.  The  species  which  yields  it 
is  in  all  probability  the  same  with  that  which  yields  the  bark,  though  it  has  been 
ascribed  by  Nees  to  Cinnamomum  Loureirii.  In  favour  of  the  former  opinion 
is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Christison,  that  C.  aromaticinn,  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
houses of  Europe,  bears  a  flower-bud  which  closely  resembles  the  cassia  bud 
when  at  the  same  period  of  advancement  Cassia  buds  have  some  resemblance 
to  cloves,  and  are  compared  to  small  nails  with  round  heads.  The  enclosed 
germen  is  sometimes  removed,  and  they  are  then  cup-shaped  at  top.  They  have 
a  brown  colour,  with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  and  yield  an  essential  oil  upon 
distillation.    They  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bark. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum;  Aqua  Cinnamomi,  5r.;  De- 
coctum  Ilieraatoxyli,  lir.;  Infusum  Catechu,  7M/  Infus.  Catechu  Comp.,  U.  S.; 
Pulvis  Aromaticus;  Pulvis  Catechu  Corapositus,  ^r.;  Pulvis  Kino  cu?ii  Opio, 
Br.;  Spiritus  Lavandulae  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Khei  Aromaticus,  U.  S.;  Tinc- 
tura  Cardamomi  Comp.;  Tinctura  Catechu j  Tinctura  Cinnamomi;  Tinctura 
Lavanduhe  Comp.,  Br.;  Vinum  Opii,  U.  <S.  W. 

COCCULUS.  Br. 
Ooccultis  Indicus. 
Anamirta  Cocculus.  The  fruit,  dried.  Pr. 

Co.juc  <lu  Levnnt,  />.;  Kokkclskonior,  FUchkorner,  Cerm.:  OftUa  di  Levnnto,  ItaL 

The  plant  which  produces  cocculus  Indicus  was  embraced  by  Linnicus,  with 
several  others,  under  the  title  of  Menispcrv\um  Cocculus.  These  were  referred 
by  De  CandoUo  to  a  new  genus,  denominated  Cocculus.  From  this  the  particu- 
lar species  under  consideration  has  been  separated  by  Wight  and  Arnott,  and 
erected  into  a  distinct  genus  with  the  name  of  Anamirta. 
20 
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Anamipta.  Sex.  Syst.  Dioecia  Dodecandria.  —  Nal.Ord.  Menispermacese. 

Qtn.  Ch.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  of  six  sepals  in  a  double  series,  with  two 
close-pressed  braceteoles.  Corolla  none.  Male.  Stamens  united  into  a  central 
column  dilated  at  the  apex.  Anthers  numerous,  covering  the  whole  globose  apex 
of  the  column.  Female.  Flowers  unknown.  Drupes  one  to  three,  one-celled, 
one  seeded.  Seed  globose,  deeply  excavated  at  the  hilum.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Cotyledons  very  thin,  diverging.  (Wight  and  ArnoU.) 

Anamirta  Cocculus.  Wight  and  Arnott,  Flor,  Penins.  Ind.  Orient,  i.  446; 
Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  371.  —  Menispermum  Cocculus,  Linn. —  Cocculus  sw6cr- 
osus.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  97.  This  is  the  only  species.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
with  a  suberose  or  corky  bark;  thick,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining,  roundish  or 
cordate  leaves,  sometimes  truncate  at  the  base;  and  the  female  flowers  in  lateral 
compound  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  of  Eastern  Insular 
and  Continental  India.    The  fruit  is  the  officinal  portion. 

This  plant  was  proved  to  be  the  source  of  cocculus  Indicus  by  Roxburgh, 
who  raised  it  from  genuine  seeds  which  he  had  received  from  Malabar.  It  is 
believed  that  other  allied  plants,  bearing  similar  fruit,  contribute  to  furnish  the 
drug ;  and  the  Cocculus  Plukenetii  of  Malabar,  and  C.  lacunosus  of  Celebes 
and  the  Moluccas,  are  particularly  designated  by  authors.  It  was  known  to  the 
Arabian  physicians,  and  for  a  long  time  was  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
Levant,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  cocculus  Levanticus.  It  is  now 
brought  exclusively  from  the  East  Indies. 

Properties,  &c.  Cocculus  Indicus,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  roundish,  some- 
what kidney-shaped,  about  as  large  as  a  pea;  having  a  thin,  dry,  blackish, 
wrinkled  exterior  coat,  within  which  is  a  ligneous  bivalvular  shell,  enclosing  a 
whitish,  oily,  very  bitter  kernel.  It  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  intensely  and 
permanently  bitter  taste.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bay  berry,  but  is  not 
quite  so  large,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  cocculus  Indicus 
the  kernel  never  wholly  fills  the  shell.  When  the  fruit  is  kept  long,  the  shell  is 
sometimes  almost  empty.  The  Edinburgh  College  directed  that  "the  kernels 
should  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fruit."  M.  Boullay  discovered  in  the  seeds 
a  peculiar  bitter  principle  which  he  denominated  picrotoxin.  This  is  white, 
crystallizable  in  quadrangular  prisms,  soluble  in  25  parts  of  boiling  and  150  of 
cold  water  {Glover),  and.  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  the 
oils.  Its  composition  is  Cj^H^O^  (Pelletier  and  Couerbe),  or  C^H^fi^,  accord- 
ing to  Gmelin,  who  considers  it  as  isomeric  with  cantharidin.  {Hand-book,  xir. 
475.)  It  is  poisonous,  and,  given  to  strong  dogs  in  the  quantity  of  from  five  to 
ten  grains,  produces  death,  preceded  by  convulsions,  which,  according  to  Dr.  R. 
M.  Glover,  are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  produced  by  Flourens  by  sec- 
tion of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  cerebellum ;  being  attended  with  back- 
ward and  rotatory  movements  and  tetanic  spasms.  It  also  greatly  increases 
the  animal  heat.  {Ed.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iii.  303.)  To  procure 
it,  the  watery  extract  of  the  seeds  is  triturated  with  pure  magnesia,  and  then 
treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  picrotoxin,  and  yields  it  upon 
evaporation.  In  this  state,  however,  it  is  impure.  To  obtain  it  colourless  it 
must  be  again  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  After 
filtration  and  due  evaporation,  it  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form.  Besides 
picrotoxin,  cocculus  Indicus  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  and  other 
substances  of  less  interest.  The  active  principle  above  described  is  said  to  re- 
side exclusively  in  the  kernel.  In  the  shell  MM.  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  discovered 
two  distinct  principles;  one  alkaline  and  named  menispermin  (menispermia), 
the  other  identical  with  it  in  composition,  but  distinguishable  by  its  want  of 
alkalinity,  its  volatility,  and  its  solubility  and  crystalline  form,  and  denominated 
paramenispermin.  They  found  also  in  the  shell  a  new  acid,  which  they  coJled 
hypopicrotoxic.    The  picrotoxin  of  M.  Boullay  they  believed  to  possess  acid 
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properties,  and  proposed  for  it  the  name  oi  picrotoxic  acid.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.f 
XX.  122.)  In  Europe,  picrotoxin  h  said  to  be  added  to  malt  liquors,  in  order  to 
give  them  bitterness  and  intoxicating^  properties ;  although  the  practice  is  for- 
bidden by  the  law,  in  England,  under  heavy  penalties.* 

Medical  Properties,  &o.  Coeculus  Indicus  acts  in  the  manner  of  the  acrid  nar- 
cotic poisons,  but  is  never  given  internally.  In  India  it  is  used  to  stupefy  fishes 
in  order  that  they  may  be  caught;  and  it  has  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fish  thus  taken  are  not  poi- 
sonous. The  powdered  fruit,  mixed  with  oil,  is  employed  in  the  East  Indies  as 
a  local  application  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  An  ointment  made  with 
the  powder  has  been  used  in  tinea  capitis,  and  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 
Picrotoxin  has  been  successfully  substituted  by  Dr.  Jeager  for  the  drug  itself. 
Rubbed  up  with  lard  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  usually 
effected  cures  of  tinea  capitis  in  less  than  a  month.  A  case  is  recorded  by  W. 
^.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  in  which  death  in  a  child  six  years  old,  preceded  by 
tetanic  spasms,  and  extremely  contracted  pupil,  resulted  from  the  application  of 
a  strong  tincture  of  the  fruit  to  the  scalp.  {Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  viii.  227.)  It 
should  be  used  with  great  caution  when  the  surface  is  abraded. f 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Cocculi,  Br,  W 

COCCUS.  U,S,,Br. 
Cocliinedl. 
Coccus  Cacti.  U.  S.   The  female  insect,  dried.  Br. 

Coclienille,  />.,  Germ.;  Cocciniglia,  Ital.;  Cocbiuilla,  Span. 

The  Coccus  is  a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  having  the  snout  or  rostrum 
in  the  breast,  the  antennae  filiform,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  fur- 

♦  Gunckel  proposes  the  following  mode  of  detecting  and  separating  picrotoxin  from 
liquids  containing  it,  founded  on  the  facts,  that  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  though  not  com- 
bining with  them,  and  that  ether  extracts  it  from  its  acidulous  solutions,  but  not  from 
those  in  water  or  alcohol,  even  with  the  presence  of  potassa.  The  substance  suspected  to 
cont.iin  it,  having  been  brought  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  is  to  be  digested  with  alcohol 
and  a  little  tartaric  acid,  the  liquid  separated,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  residue  diluted 
with  a  little  water  and  then  treated  with  ether,  and,  finally,  the  ethereal  solution  submit- 
ted to  evaporation  in  a  watch-glass.  Picrotoxin,  if  present,  is  deposited,  recognisable  by 
its  feathery  crystallization,  its  bitter  taste,  and  the  property  of  reducing  the  tartrate  of 
copper  and  potassa.  If  strychnia,  which  perhaps  resembles  it  most  closely  in  its  effects, 
ihould  have  been  present,  it  would  be  left  behind  in  the  acidulated  solution.  (Journ.  de 
Pharm.,  Juillet,  1858,  p.  78,  from  Archiv.  der  Phnrm.,  xciv.  14.)  In  the  instance  of  adulter- 
ated malt  liquor,  in  consequence  of  the  resin  of  hops  it  contains,  it  might  be  expedient  first 
to  evaporate  the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  prepare  a  watery  extract  of  the  residue,  aud  thea 
to  proceed  as  stated. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Langloy  proposes,  as  a  means  of  detection,  the  oxidation  of  picrotoxin.  Whoa 
t  )  a  little  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  potassa  in  a  watch-glass,  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  no  observable  reaction  takes  place;  but,  if  a  very  strong  solution  of 
caustic  pntassa  or  Hoda  be  now  ad«led,  a  bright  reddish-yellow  colour  is  produced,  which 
i-<  '        "  luiify  may  thus  bodotectod.    Mr.  Langlcy,  how- 

«'  piicnoujcnon  is  owing  to  a  minute  quantity  of 

f-  1  '  'o  the  picrotoxin;  for,  if  this  principle  be 

I  it  in  point  1,  and  then  precipitating  it  with  an  acid,  it 

'1  •'^Ht.{Am.J  /.irM,  July,  1802,  p.  low.) 

f  J-iutd  Extract  uj  Cocculu$  Indtctu.  This  is  a  convenient  form  for  external  use.     ProC 
Procter  prepares  it  by  moistening  a  moderately  coarse  powder,  obtained  from  IG  troy- 
Mii.  .  s  of  the  fruit,  with  (J  ounces  of  a  menstruum  composed  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and 
'  ••    t  water;  packing  the  mixture,  after  two  hours,  in  a  conical  percolator;  pouring  upon 
it  a  similar  menstruum  till  twelve  fluidounces  have  passed;  di^'  V  •  coatings,  from 

wl>i(lj  the  powder  was  sifted,  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol:  he  whole,  when 

cool,  into  the  percolator;   after  the  liquid  has  <iic  >t.T..ni...i    >,  diluted  alcohol 

until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained;  ev^  iiunces;  mixing 

the  residue  with  the  reserved  tincture;  and,  aftn      ^  _  ugh  paper.  {Am. 

Jaurn.  o/ Pharm.,  March,  1868,  p.  112.)— JVb<«  to  tU  twt^ftk  tdUton. 
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nhhed  with  bristles.  The  male  has  two  erect  wings,  the  female  is  wingless.  The 
G.  Cacti  is  chrtracterized  by  its  depressed,  downy,  transversely  wrinkled  body,  its 
purplish  abdomen,  its  short  and  black  legs,  and  its  subulate  antennas,  which  are 
about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  (Rees^s  Cyclopaedia.)  Another  spe- 
cies, C  Ilicis,  which  inhabits  a  species  of  oak,  is  collected  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Morea,  in  Greece,  and  used  as  a  dye-stuff  in  the  East.  {Landerer.) 

The  Coccus  Cacti  is  found  wild  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  inhabiting 
different  species  of  Cactus  and  allied  genera  of  plants ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  also  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Guaxaca, 
it  is  an  important  object  of  culture.  The  Indians  form  plantations  of  the  nopal 
I  (Opuntia  cochinillifera),  upon  which  the  insect  feeds  and  propagates.  During 
the  rainy  season,  a  number  of  the  females  are  preserved  under  cover  upon  the 
branches  of  the  plant,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  are  distributed  upon 
the  plants  without.  They  perish  quickly  after  having  deposited  their  eggs.  These, 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  give  origin  to  innumerable  minute  insects,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  plant.  The  males,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  proportion  is  not  greater  than  one  to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  females, 
being  provided  with  wings  and  very  active,  approach  and  fecundate  the  latter. 
After  this  period,  the  females,  which  before  moved  about,  attach  themselves  to 
the  leaves,  and  increase  rapidly  in  size;  so  that,  in  the  end,  their  legs,  antennae, 
and  proboscis  are  scarcely  discoverable,  and  they  appear  more  like  excrescences 
on  the  plant  than  distinct  animated  beings.  They  are  now  gathered  for  use,  by 
detaching  them  by  means  of  a  blunt  knife,  a  quill,  or  a  feather,  a  few  being  left 
".0  continue  the  race.  They  are  destroyed  either  by  dipping  them  enclosed  in  a 
bag  into  boiling  water,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  stove.  In  the  former  case  they  are 
subsequently  dried  in  the  sun.  The  males,  which  are  much  smaller  than  the  full 
grown  females,  are  not  collected.  It  is  said  that  of  the  wild  insect  there  are  six 
generations  every  year,  furnishing  an  equal  number  of  crops;  but  the  domestic 
is  collected  only  three  times  annually,  the  propagation  being  suspended  during 
the  rainy  season,  in  consequence  of  its  inability  to  support  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  The  insect  has  been  taken  from  Mexico  to  the  Canary  Islands ;  and 
very  large  quantities  of  cochineal  have  been  delivered  to  commerce  from  the 
island  of  Tenerifife.*  The  culture  has  also  been  successfully  introduced  into  Java; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  Spain,  Corsica,  and  Algiers.f 

As  kept  in  the  shops,  the  finer  cochineal,  grana  fina  of  Spanish  commerce,  is 
in  irregularly  circular  or  oval,  somewhat  angular  grains,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  or  flat  on  the  other,  and  marked 
with  several  transverse  wrinkles.  Two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  cochineal  are 
known  to  the  druggist,  distinguished  by  their  external  appearance.  One  is  of  a 
reddish-gray  colour,  formed  by  an  intermixture  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  insect 
with  the  whiteness  of  a  powder  by  which  it  Is  almost  covered,  and  with  patches 

*  Various  species  of  Opuntia  are  adapted  to  the  support  of  the  cochineal  insect,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  very  juicy,  with  few  thorns,  and  a  thick  skin.  It  is  the  0.  Ficus  In- 
dica  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  TenorifFe,  the  dry  but  hot  climate  of  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  both  of  the  plant  and  the  insect.  In  the  year  1856,  the  product  of 
the  Canaries  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds, 
having  increased  to  that  amount  from  eight  pounds  in  1831.  {Neues  RepertoriumfiirFharm.^ 
viii.  iy5.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

t  At  the  Palais  d'Industrie,  in  Paris,  in  Nov.  1860,  the  author  noticed  considerable  quan- 
tities of  apparently  good  cochineal,  said  to  be  the  product  of  Algiers.  In  Spain,  the  culti- 
vation seems  to  have  proved  unprofitable.  The  author  observed  a  small  field  near  JMalivg.t, 
in  1861,  still  appropriated  to  the  culture;  but  was  informed  that  it  was  now  neglected.  In 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oushak,  are  great  quantities  of  an  insect,  closely  resembling 
the  Coccus  Cacti,  which  feed  on  a  species  of  cistus;  but  it  is  unknown  whether  any  portioo 
has  been  introduced  into  general  commerce.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxxv.  455.) — yote  lo 
tht  twelfth  edition. 
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of  a  rosy  tinge  irregularly  interspersed.  From  its  diversified  appearance,  it  is 
called  by  the  Spaniards  cochinilla  jaspeada.  It  is  the  variety  commonly  kept  in 
our  shops.  The  other,  cochinilla  reneg-rida,  or  grana  nigra,  is  dark-coloured, 
almost  black,  with  only  a  minute  quantity  of  the  whitish  powder  between  the 
wrinkles.  The  two  are  distinguished  in  onr  markets  by  the  names  of  silver  grains 
and  blach  grains.  Some  suppose  the  difference  to  arise  from  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration ;  the  gray  cochineal  consisting  of  the  insects  destroyed  by  a  dry  heat;  the 
black,  of  those  destroyed  by  hot  water,  which  removes  the  external  whitish  pow- 
der. According  to  Mr.  Faber,  who  derived  his  information  from  a  merchant  re- 
sident in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  cochineal  is  collected,  the  silver  grains  con- 
sist of  the  impregnated  female  just  before  she  has  laid  her  eggs ;  the  black,  of  the 
female  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid  and  hatched.  (Am.  Journ.  o/Pharm.,  xv'L 
47.)  There  is  little  or  no  difference  in  their  quality.*  Another  and  much  inferior 
variety  is  the  grana  sylvestra,  or  wild  cochineal,  consisting  partly  of  very  small 
separate  insects,  partly  of  roundish  or  oval  masses,  which  exhibit,  under  the  micro- 
scope, minute  and  apparently  new  born  insects,  enclosed  in  a  white  or  reddish 
cotton-like  substance.    It  is  scarcely  known  in  our  drug  market. 

Cochineal  has  a  faint  heavy  odour,  and  a  bitter  slightly  acidulous  taste.  Its 
powder  is  of  a  purplish  carmine  colour,  tinging  the  saliva  intensely  red.  Ac- 
cording to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  consists  of  a  peculiar  colouring  principle, 
a  peculiar  animal  matter  constituting  the  skeleton  of  the  insect,  stearin,  olein,  an 
odorous  fatty  acid,  and  various  salts.  Tyrosin,  a  crystallizable  animal  principle, 
has  been  found  in  it  by  De  la  Rue.  (Onielin,  xiii.  358.)  It  was  also  analyzed  by 
John,  who  called  the  colouring  principle  cochinilin.  This  is  of  a  brilliant  purple- 
red  colour,  unalterable  in  dry  air,  fusible  at  122°  F.,  very  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  cold,  and  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  without  nitrogen 
among  its  constituents.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating  cochineal  in  ether,  and  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  successive  portions  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  depo- 
sits a  part  of  the  cochinilin,  and  yields  the  remainder  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
It  may  be  freed  from  a  small  proportion  of  adhering  fatty  matter,  by  dissolving 
it  in  alcohol  of  40°  Baume,  and  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric 
ether.  The  pure  cochinilin  is  deposited  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  watery 
infusion  of  cochineal  is  of  a  violet-crimson  colour,  which  is  brightened  by  the 
acids,  and  deepened  by  the  alkalies.  The  colouring  matter  is  readily  precipi- 
tated. The  salts  of  zinc,  bismuth,  and  nickel  produce  a  lilac  precipitate,  and 
those  of  iron  a  dark-purple  approaching  to  black.  Tiie  salts  of  tin,  especially 
the  nitrate  and  chloride,  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
and  form  the  basis  of  those  splendid  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes,  which  have  ren- 
dered cochineal  so  valuable  in  the  arts.  With  alumina  the  colouring  matter 
forms  the  pigment  called  lake.  The  finest  lakes  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  de- 
coction of  cochineal  with  freshly  prepared  gelatinous  alumina.  The  pigment 
called  carmine  is  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  precipitated  from  the  decoc- 
tion by  acids,  the  salts  of  tin,  <fec.,  or  by  animal  gelatin,  and  when  properly  made 
is  of  the  most  intense  and  brilliant  scarlet.  The  colouring  principle  has  been 
named  carminic  acid,  in  consequence  of  its  possession  of  acid  properties. 

Cochineal  has  been  adulterated  by  causing  certain  heavy  substances,  such  as 
T  '  talc  and  carbonate  of  lead,  by  shaking  in  a  bag  or  otherwise,  to  ad- 

'  1"  surface  of  the  insects,  and  thus  increase  their  weight.   The  fraud  may 

be  detected  by  the  absence,  under  the  microscope,  of  a  woolly  appearance,  which 

*  ^  '  "       I  lino  pfivcn  to  a  raricty  of  this  drng,  produced  in  flie  Argentin* 

^'♦•l"i  L.  a  specimen  of  whicli  w.-is  recenJly  Kont  by  Mr.  Hluck  from  Cor- 

'  •  '   n,  and  lias  been  examined  by  Dr.  SJark.    It  is  in  flat  cakes 

^  \.  and,  under  tin?  tnioroscopo,  is  Been  to  consist  cliietly  of 

J  .;  1  u  small  portions  of  the  thorns  and  epidermis  of  the  cactus, 
in  consequence  of  carclefis  gathering.    It  is  inferior  for  dyeing  purposes  to  the  ordinary 

variety.  [Pharm.  Journ.f  xiv.  840.) 
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chaiact.T'.zes  the  white  powder  upon  the  surface  of  the  unadulterated  insect 
Metallic  lead,  which  is  said  frequently  to  exist  in  fine  particles  in  the  artificial 
coating,  may  be  discovered  by  powdering  the  cochineal,  and  suspending  it  in 
water,  when  the  metal  will  remain  behind.  Grains  of  a  substance  artificially  pre- 
pared to  imitate  the  dried  insect  have  been  mixed  with  the  genuine  in  France. 
A  close  inspection  will  serve  to  detect  the  difference.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.^  Se  s§r.^ 
ix.  110.)  Yermilion  and  chromic-red  (dichromate  of  lead)  are  said  also  to  have 
been  largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  carmine,  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  60 
or  even  70  per  cent.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  May,  1860,  p.  bi"..)  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  detecting  them  by  the  appropriate  tests.  Starch  has  been  used,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maisch,  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  U.  States,  and  in  one  specimen  he 
found  5714  per  cent.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxxiii.  18.) 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Cochineal  is  supposed  by  some  to  possess  anodyne 
properties,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  hooping-cough  and  neuralgic 
affections.  It  is  frequently  associated,  in  prescription,  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to 
colour  tinctures  and  ointments.  To  infants  with  hooping-cough,  cochineal  in 
substance  is  given  in  the  dose  of  about  one-third  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day. 
The  dose  of  a  tincture,  prepared  by  macerating  one  part  of  the  medicine  in 
eight  parts  of  diluted  alcohol,  is  for  an  adult  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  twice 
a  day.  In  neuralgic  paroxysms,  Sauter  gave  half  a  tablespoouful,  with  the  as- 
serted effect  of  curing  the  disease. 

Off. Prep.  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita;  Tinct.  Cinchonae  Comp.,  5r.; 
Tinct.  Cocci,  Br.  W. 

COLCHICI  EADIX.  U.S. 

OoIcJiicum  Boot. 

The  Cormus  of  Colchicum  autumnale.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  COLCHICI  CORMUS.  Colchicum  autumnale.  Thecorm;  col- 
lected about  the  end  of  June ;  and  the  same  stripped  of  its  coats,  sliced  trans- 
versely, and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°.  Br, 

COLCHICI  SEMEN.  U.S.,  Br. 

ColcMcum  Seed, 

The  seed  of  Colchicum  autumnale.  U.  S.  The  seed  fully  ripe.  Br. 

Colcbique,  i^/"./  Zeitlose,  Herbst-Zeitlose,  Germ,;  Co\ch\co,  Ital. ,  Sjfan. 

Colchicum.  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Trigynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Melanthacese. 

Oen.  Ch.  A  spathe.  Corolla  six-parted,  with  a  tube  proceeding  directly  from 
the  root.   Capsules  three,  connected,  inflated.  Willd. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  272;  Woodv.  Med  Bot.  p.  759,  t. 
258.  This  species  of  Colchicum,  often  called  meadow-saffron,  is  a  perennial 
bulbous  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  appear  in  spring,  and  the  flowers  in  autumn. 
Its  manner  of  growth  is  peculiar,  and  deserves  notice  as  connected  in  some 
measure  with  its  medicinal  efficacy.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  a  new  bulb, 
or  cormus  as  the  part  is  now  called,  begins  to  form  at  the  lateral  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  old  one,  which  receives  the  young  offshoot  in  its  bosom,  and  embraces 
it  half  round.  The  new  plant  sends  out  fibres  from  its  base,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  radical  spathe,  which  is  cylindrical,  tubular,  cloven  at  top  on  one  side, 
and  half  under  ground.  In  September,  from  two  to  six  flowers,  of  a  lilac  or  pale- 
purple  colour,  emerge  from  the  spathe,  unaccompanied  with  leaves.  The  corolla 
consists  of  a  tube  five  inches  long,  concealed  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  in  the 
ground,  and  of  a  limb  divided  into  six  segments.    The  flowers  perish  by  kh\  end 
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of  October,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit  remain  under  ground  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  they  rise  upon  a  stem  above  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  thrp**- 
lobed,  three-celled  capsule.  The  leaves  of  the  new  plant  appear  at  the  same 
time;  so  that  in  fact  they  follow  the  flower  instead  of  preceding  it,  as  might  ho 
inferred  from  the  order  of  the  seasons  in  which  they  respectively  show  them- 
selves. The  leaves  are  radical,  spear-shaped,  erect,  numerous,  about  five  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  broad  at  the  base.  In  the  mean  time,  the  new  bulb  has  been 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  old  one,  which,  having  performed  its  appointed 
oflfice,  perishes;  while  the  former,  after  attaining  its  full  growth,  sends  forth 
shoots,  and  in  its  turn  decays.  The  old  bulb,  in  its  second  spring,  and  a  little 
before  it  perishes,  sometimes  puts  forth  one  or  more  small  bulbs,  which  sepa- 
rate from  the  parent,  and  are  supposed  to  be  sources  of  new  plants. 

C.  autumuale  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  growi 
wild  in  moist  meadows.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  its  culture  iuto 
tliis  country,  but  with  no  great  success ;  though  small  quantities  of  the  bulb,  oi 
apparently  good  quality,  have  been  brought  into  the  market.  The  officinal  por- 
tions are  the  bulb  or  cormus,  and  the  seeds.  The  root,  botanically  speaking, 
consists  of  the  fibres  attached  to  the  base  of  the  bulb.  The  flowers  possess 
similar  virtues  with  the  bulb  and  seeds. 

1.  Colchici  Radix. 

The  medicinal  virtue  of  the  bulb  depends  much  upon  the  season  at  which  it 
is  collected.  Early  in  the  spring,  it  is  too  young  to  have  fully  developed  its 
peculiar  properties ;  and,  late  in  the  fall,  it  has  become  exhausted  by  the  nour- 
ishment afforded  to  the  new  plant.  The  proper  period  for  its  collection  is  from 
the  early  part  of  June,  when  it  has  usually  attained  perfection,  to  the  middle  of 
August,  when  the  offset  appears.*  It  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  this  inequality 
at  different  seasons,  that  entirely  opposite  reports  have  been  given  of  its  powers. 
Krapf  ate  whole  bulbs  without  inconvenience ;  Haller  found  the  bulbs  entirely 
void  of  taste  and  acrimony;  and  we  are  told  that  in  Carniola  the  peasants  use 
it  as  food  with  impunity  in  the  autumn.  Ou  tlie  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  highly  irritating  and  poisonous  nature,  when  fully  developed,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Perhaps  soil  and  climate  may  have  some  influence  in 
modifying  its  character. 

The  bulb  is  often  used  in  the  fresh  state  in  the  countries  where  it  grows ;  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  injured  in  drying,  unless  the  process  is  carefully  conducted.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  cut  the  bulb,  as  soon  after  it  has  been  dug  up  as  possible,  into 
thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  spread  out  separately  upon  paper  or  perforated 
trays,  and  dried  with  a  moderate  heat.  The  reason  for  drying  it  quickly,  after 
removal  from  the  ground,  is  that  it  otherwise  begins  to  vegetate,  and  a  change 
in  its  chemical  nature  takes  place ;  and  such  is  its  retcntiveness  of  life,  that,  if  not 
cot  in  slices,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  partial  vegetation  even  during  the  drying 
process.  Dr.  Iloulton  recommends  that  the  bulb  should  be  stripped  of  its  dry 
coaling,  carefully  deprived  of  the  bud  or  young  bulb,  and  then  dried  whole.  It  is 
owing  to  the  high  vitality  of  the  bud  that  the  bulb  is  so  apt  to  vegetate.  Much 
loss  of  weight  is  sustained  by  exsiccation.  Mr.  Bainbridge  obtained  only  two 
pounds  fifteen  ounces  of  dried  bulb  from  eigljt  pounds  of  the  fresh. 

Properties.  Tho  recent  bnlb  or  cormus  of  G.  autnmnale  resembles  that  of  the 
tulip  in  shape  and  size,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown  membranous  coat.  Inter- 
nally it  is  solid,  white,  and  fleshy;  and,  when  cut  transversely,  yields,  if  mature, 

*  Dr.  fhriatison,  howorcr,  has  found  the  roots  collected  in  April,  though  shrivelled  and 
less  abutulnnt  in  starch  than  those  gathered  in  July,  to  be  even  more  bitter;  itid  conjec- 
tures, ilu-rrfore,  that  the  common  opinion  of  their  superior  efficacy  at  the  latter  season  may 
not  be  well  founded.  Trof.  Schroff  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  autuma 
root  is  much  stiongor  than  that  dug  in  summer.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxix.  321.) 
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an  acrid  milky  juice.  There  is  often  a  small  lateral  projection  from  its  base, 
particula-ly  noticed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  connecting 
process  between  it  and  the  new  plant,  and  is  not  always  present.  When  dried, 
and  deprived  of  its  external  membranous  covering,  the  bulb  is  of  an  ash-brown 
colour,  convex  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  flattened  on  the  other,  where  it  is 
marked  by  a  deep  groove,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  As  found  Id 
our  shops  it  is  always  in  the  dried  state,  sometimes  in  segments  made  by  verti- 
cal sections  of  the  bulb,  but  generally  in  transverse  circular  slices,  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  notch  at  one  part  of  their  circum- 
ference. The  cut  surface  is  white,  and  of  an  amylaceous  aspect.  The  odour  of 
the  recent  bulb  is  said  to  be  hircine.  It  is  diminished  but  not  lost  by  drying. 
The  taste  is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  Its  constituents,  according  to  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  are  a  vegetable  alkali  combined  with  an  excess  of  gallic  acid;  a  fatty 
matter  composed  of  olein,  stearin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  acid  analogous  to  the 
cevadic;  a  yellow  colouring  matter;  gum;  starch;  inulin  in  large  quantity;  and 
lignin.  The  active  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  alkaline  principle,  which  was 
believed  by  its  discoverers  to  be  identical  mihver atria,  but  has  been  subsequently 
found  to  be  peculiar,  and  has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  colchicine^  or 
colchicia*    Wine  and  vinegar  extract  all  the  virtues  of  the  bulb.    Dr.  A.  T. 

*  The  subject  of  the  alkaloid  of  colchicum  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  According  to  Geiger  and  Hesse,  to  whom  has  generally  been  ascribed  the  credit 
of  determining  the  precise  nature  of  this  principle,  colchicine  {colchicia)  is  crystallizable, 
and  has  a  very  bitter  and  sharp  taste,  but  is  destitute  of  the  extreme  acrimony  of  veratria, 
and  does  not,  like  that  principle,  excite  violent  sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nostrils.  It 
differs  also  in  being  more  soluble  in  water,  and  less  poisonous.  To  a  kitten  eight  weeks 
old,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  was  given  dissolved  in  a  little  dilute  alcohol.  Violent  purging 
and  vomiting  were  produced,  with  apparently  severe  pain  and  convulsions,  and  the  animal 
died  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours.  The  stomach  and  bowels  were  found  violently  inflamed, 
with  effusion  of  blood  throughout  their  whole  extent.  A  kitten  somewhat  younger  was 
destroyed  in  ten  minutes  by  only  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  veratria;  and,  on  examination 
after  death,  marks  of  inflammation  were  found  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  alkaloid  was  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  hyoscyamia  from  hyoscyamus.  (See  Hyoscyamus.)  A  simpler  process  is  to  digest 
the  seeds  of  meadow-saffron  in  boiling  alcohol,  precipitate  the  tincture  with  magnesia,  treat 
the  precipitated  matter  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  finally  filter  and  evaporate. 

The  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  colchicum  subsequently  engaged  the  attention  of 
L.  Oberlin.  Upon  repeating  the  process  of  Geiger  and  Hesse,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
crystallizable  product,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance  obtained  by  them 
was  complex.  By  acidifying  its  watery  solution  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  concen- 
trating until  the  liquid  became  intensely  yellow,  he  obtained,  upon  the  addition  of  water, 
a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which,  when  well  washed  and  freed  from  colouring  matter, 
dissolved  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  crystallized  with  facility.  The  crystalline  product 
thus  obtained  he  proposed  to.call  colchiceine.  It  is  a  neuter  substance,  contains  no  acid  %nd 
is  therefore  not  a  salt,  crystallizes  in  pearly  lamellse,  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  to 
which,  however,  it  imparts  a  slight  bitterness,  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  methylic  alcohol,  and  chloroform.  It  is  dissolved  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  becoming  yellow,  by  acetic  acid  without  change 
of  colour,  and  by  ammonia  and  potassa.  It  is  not  altered  nor  precipitated  by  acetate  or 
Bubacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  infusion  of  galls,  but  is  ren- 
dered green  by  sesquichloride  of  iron.  It  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  It  was  found  to  be  very  poisonous  to  rabbits,  killing  an  animal  in  12  hours  in  the 
dose  of  about  one-seventh  of  a  grain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  in  five  times  that  quantity. 
[Comptes  Rendus,  Dec.  I80G,  p.  1199.    See  also  Am.  Journ.  0/ Pharm.,  xxix.  235.) 

More  recently,  Mr.  J.  E.  Carter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  some  experiments  which  ap» 
pear  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  of  Oberlin  as  to  the  nature  of  colchicia,  and  to  confirm 
the  previous  opinion  of  its  alkaloid  character.  Mr.  Carter  used  the  bulb,  instead  of  th« 
seeds,  which  had  previously  in  general  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  He  employed 
two  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid,  but  found  the  following  most  productive. 
The  dried  and  powdered  bulb  was  exhausted  by  alcohol  of  0*835  by  means  of  percolation; 
the  tincture  thus  obtained  was  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup;  water  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  was  added,  and  the  liquor,  after  filtration,  was  nearly  neutralized  with 
ammonia,  and  then  precipitated  by  solution  of  tannic  acid;  the  precipitated  taxinato,  after 
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Thoittoon  states  that  the  milky  jnice  of  fresh  colchicum  produces  a  fine  blu^ 
colour,  if  rubbed  with  the  tincture  of  guaiac ;  and  that  the  same  effect  is  obtained 
from  an  acetic  solution  of  the  dried  bulb.  He  considers  the  appearance  of  this 
colour,  when  the  slices  are  rubbed  with  a  little  distilled  vinegar  and  tincture  of 
guaiac,  as  a  proof  that  the  drug  is  good  and  has  been  well  dried.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Maclagan  has  shown  that  this  change  of  colour  is  produced  with  the  albumen, 
which  is  not  affected  if  previously  coagulated ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  test  con- 
gists  simply  in  proving  that  the  drying  has  not  been  effected  at  a  heat  above 
180°,  or  the  temperature  at  which  albumen  coagulates.  A  very  deep  or  large 
notch  in  the  circumference  of  the  slices  is  considered  an  unfavourable  sign ;  as 
it  indicates  that  the  bulb  has  been  somewhat  exhausted  in  the  nourishment  of 
the  offset.  The  decoction  yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  solution  of  iodine, 
white  precipitates  with  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
mercury,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  slight  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls. 
The  value  of  colchicum  is  best  tested  by  its  bitterness. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Colchicum  root  is  believed  to  act  upon  the 
nervous  system,  allaying  pain  and  producing  other  sedative  effects,  even  when  it 
exerts  no  obvious  influence  over  the  secretions.  Generally  speaking,  when  taken 
in  doses  sufl5ciently  large  to  affect  the  system,  it  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  sometimes  occasions  active  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  the  most  distressing  nausea.  When  not  carried  off  by  the  bowels, 
it  often  produces  copious  diaphoresis,  and  occasionally  acts  as  a  diuretic  and 
expectorant;  anfi  a  case  is  on  record  of  violent  salivation,  supposed  to  have  re- 
sulted from  its  use.  It  appears  in  fact  to  have  the  property  of  stimulating  all 
the  secretions,  while  it  somewhat  diminishes  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  an  over- 
dose, it  may  produce  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects.  Excessive  nausea  and 
vomiting,  abdominal  pains,  purging  and  tenesmus,  great  thirst,  sinking  of  the 
pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  general  prostration,  with  occasional  symp- 
toms of  nervous  derangement,  such  as  headache,  delirium,  and  stupor,  are  among 
the  results  of  its  poisonous  action.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  a  poi- 
son, and  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  them  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  other 
diseases.  StOrck  revived  its  use  among  the  moderns.  He  gave  it  as  a  diuretic 
and  expectorant  in  dropsy  and  humoral  asthma;  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
it  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  these  complaints;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
its  operation  led  to  its  general  abandonment,  and  it  had  fallen  into  almost  entire 
neglect,  when  Dr.  Want,  of  London,  again  brought  it  into  notice  by  attempting 
to  prove  its  identity  with  the  active  ingredient  of  the  eau  medicinale  d^Husson, 
so  highly  celebrated  as  a  cure  for  gout.  In  James's  Dispensatory,  printed  in 
1747,  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  gout  as  an  external  application.  The  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  meadow-saffron  is  at  present  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, in  which  experience  has  abundantly  proved  it  to  be  a  highly  valuable 

being  well  washed,  was  rubbed  with  five  times  its  weight  of  freshly  prepared  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  small  qunntitics  of  alcohol  being  a<lded  from  time  to  time  during  the  tritura- 
tion; the  whole  was  then  fihercd,  and  the  tillered  liquid  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 
Twenty  grains  were  thus  obtained  from  three  pounds  of  the  dried  root.  Thus  obtained 
tolchida  was  yellowish  in  mass,  nearly  white  in  p«)wder,  inodorous,  bitter  without  being 
acrid,  not  sternutatory,  soluble  in  water  hot  or  cold,  still  more  so  in  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
line solutions,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  sparingly  so  in  pure  ether,  and  in- 
soluble in  benzole.  Mr.  Carter  did  not  succeed  in  crystallizing  it.  It  was  alkaline  to 
t(>sl-pri|>er,  neutralized  the  acids,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  formed  a  crystallizable  salt. 

The  m-.?<t  ,!':••■ -...0.-,.,}  jq  \^q  that     <•    ••'■  ' -  icid  and  nitre.     A  piece  of  nitre, 

added  to  !uirio  acid.  utiful  blue  colour,  changing  to 

green,  dm  ,      ;     .  '*"<i  finally  >  _,         ..    (For  a  ftirther  account  of  Mr. 

Carter's  experiments,  nee  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1H68,  p.  209.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  we  think,  that  there  is  an  alkaloid  In  polrhicura;  but  it  may  be  iloubted  whether  it 
was  obtained  pure  by  Mr.  Carter.     The  r  t  Oberlin  was  probably  a  product,  the 

result  of  chemical  reaction,  rather  than  .1  ,  _•  principle  of  the  plant. — Nota  to  ik« 

Ummlh  and  twel/th  tduioru. 
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remed}'.  "We  have,  within  our  own  observation,  found  it  especially  useful  in 
these  affections,  when  of  a  shifting  or  neuralgic  character.  It  sometimes  pro- 
duces relief  without  obviously  affecting  the  system ;  but  is  more  efficient  when  it 
evinces  its  influence  upon  the  skin  or  alimentary  canal.  Professor  Chelius  states 
that  it  changes  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  urine  in  arthritic  patients,  pro- 
ducing an  evident  increase  of  the  uric  acid.  Dr.  Maclagan  has  found  it  greatly 
to  increase  the  proportion  both  of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and,  where 
these  previously  existed  in  the  blood,  to  separate  them  from  it.  {Ed.  Monthly 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  v.  23.)  Dr.  Elliotson  successfully  treated  a  case  of 
prurigo  with  the  wine  of  colchicum,  given  iu  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  three 
times  a  day,  and  continued  for  three  weeks ;  and  it  has  been  found  useful  in  urti- 
caria and  other  cutaneous  affections.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Port  au  Prince,  employed 
it  advantageously  in  tetanus  both  traumatic  and  idiopathic.  He  gave  it  in  full 
doses,  repeated  every  half  hour  till  it  produced  an  emetic  or  cathartic  effect.  (Am. 
Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  xvii.  66.)  Mr.  Ritton  found  the  powdered  bulb  an  effectual 
remedy  in  numerous  cases  of  leucorrhoea.  {Ibid.,\i.  527.)  Colchicum  has  also  been 
recommended  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet, 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  with  excessive  action,  in  various  nervous  complaints,  as 
chorea,  hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis,  and  in  chronic  bronchial  affections.  It  is 
generally  given  in  the  state  of  vinous  tincture  (see  Vinum  Colchici  Badicis) ; 
but  there  are  various  other  oSicinal  preparations,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
used  efficiently.  The  wine  has  been  employed  externally  in  rheumatism.  The  dose 
of  the  dried  bulb  is  from  two  to  eight  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  every  four 
or  six  hours  till  its  effects  are  obtained. 

2.  Colchici  Semen. 

The  seeds  of  the  meadow-saffron  ripen  in  summer,  and  should  be  collected 
about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  They  never  arrive  at  maturity 
in  plants  cultivated  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in  confined  gardens.  {Williams.)  They  are 
nearly  spherical,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish- brown 
colour  externally,  white  within,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ips- 
wich, in  England,  who  first  brought  them  into  notice,  recommends  them  in  the 
warmest  terms  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  considers  them  superior  to  the  bulb, 
both  in  the  certainty  of  their  effects,  and  the  mildness  of  their  operation.  Prot 
Schroff,  however,  has  found  that  their  activity  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  dried  bulb, 
dug  in  autumn.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxix.  324.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
possess  virtues  analogous  to  those  of  the  bulb,  and  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  become  injured  by  drying ;  an  advantage  of  peculiar  value  in 
a  country  where  the  plant  is  not  cultivated,  and  a  fresh  bulb  cannot  be  readily 
procured.  A  wine,  fluid  extract,  and  tincture  of  the  seeds  are  directed  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.    Their  dose  is  about  the  same  with  that  of  the  bulb.* 

*  The  following  description  of  the  seeds  is  given  by  Mr.  Gray  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Repository 
for  April,  1821,  **  Seeds,  ovate,  globose,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Integtir- 
merits,  simple,  soft,  spongy,  membranaceous,  thin,  reddish  brown,  closely  adherent  to  the 
perisperm.  Pervsperm  or  albumen,  hard,  rather  cartilaginous,  pellucid,  pale,  not  in  the  least 
divided,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  seed.  Corculum  or  embryo,  very  small,  ovate-globose,  not 
m  the  least  divided,  whitish,  placed  nearly  opposite  to  the  hylum,  or  that  part  where  the 
eeed  is  aflixed  to  the  parent  plant,  but  out  of  the  axis  of  the  seed.  Base  pointing  to  the 
bylum,  slender.  Apex  very  obtuse."  An  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  these  seedg 
ia  the  more  necessary,  as  the  seeds  of  other  plants  have  been  sold  for  them. 

The  flowers  have  been  repeatedly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  root  or  seeds,  and  by 
Bome  have  been  thought  more  uniform  in  their  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  less  irritating. 
M.  Luskiud,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  prepares  them  in  the  following  manner.  The  flowers 
having  been  gathered  when  in  full  perfection,  on  a  sunny  day,  are  submitted  to  expression 
in  a  silk  bag.  A  dark-brown  juice  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  mingled  with  an  eoual  mea- 
sure of  strong  alcohol,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  month,  and  then  filtered.  (See  Va  Med,  tnd 
Surg.  Journ.,  March,  1864,  p.  486.) 
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Off.  Prep,  of  the  Root.  Acetum  Colchici,  U.  S.;  Extractam  Colchici,  Br.; 
Exiractum  Colchici  Aceticura ;  Extractum  Colchici  Radicis  Fiuidum,  U.  S. ; 
TiDuin  Colchici,  Br.;  Yinura  Colchici  Radicis,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Seed.  Extractura  Colchici  Semiiiis  Flaidura,  U.  S.;  Tinctura 
Colchici,  U.  S.;  Tinct.  Colchici  Seminis,  Br.;  Vinum  Colchici  Seminis,  U.  S. 

W. 

COLOC YNTHIS.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Coloci/nth. 

The  fruit,  deprived  of  its  rind,  of  Citrullos  Colocynthis.  U.  S.  The  dried  de- 
corticated fruit,  freed  from  the  seeds.  Br. 

Coloquintida;  Goloquinte,  Fr.;  Coloquinte,  Coloquintenapfel,  Germ.;  Coloquintida,  ItaLf 

CucuMis.  Sex.  Sijst.  Moncecia  Monadelphia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Cacurbitaceffi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Malb.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-parted.  Filaments  three 
Female.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-parted.  Pistil  three-cleft.  Seeds  o. 
the  gourd  with  a  sharp  edpe.  Willd. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  Oil;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  189, t. 
Tl.  —  Citrullus  Colocynthis,  Royle's  Mat.  Med.  The  bitter  cucumber  is  an  an- 
nual plant,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  watermelon.  The 
stems,  which  are  herbaceous  and  beset  with  rough  hairs,  trail  upon  the  ground, 
or  rise  upon  neighbouring  bodies,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  their  nume- 
rous tendrils.  The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  on  long  petioles,  are  triangular, 
many-cleft,  variously  sinuated,  obtuse,  hairy,  of  a  fine  green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface,  rough  and  pale  on  the  under.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  singly 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  pepo,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  yellow  and  smooth  when  ripe;  and  contains,  within  a  hard,  coriaceous 
rind,  a  white  spongy  medullary  matter,  enclosing  numerous  ovate,  comprecsed, 
white  or  brownish  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Turkey,  and  abounds  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  grows  also  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Burkhardt,  in  his  travels 
across  Nubia,  found  the  country  covered  with  it;  Thunberg  met  with  it  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  Ainslie  says  that  it  grows  in  many  parts  of  Lower 
India,  particularly  in  sandy  places  near  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  Spain. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  in  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  become  yellow,  and,  having 
been  peeled,  is  dried  quickly  in  a  stove  or  by  the  sun.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  im- 
porte<l  from  the  Levant.  Small  quantities  are  said  to  be  imported  into  England 
from  Mogador  unpeeled.* 

Properties.  As  kept  in  the  shops,  colocynth  is  in  the  shape  of  whitish  balls 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  very  light  and  spongy,  and  abounding  in  seeds  which 
constitute  three-fourths  of  their  weight.  The  seeds  are  somewhat  bitter;  but 
possess  little  activity,  and,  according  to  Captain  Lyon,  are  even  used  as  food  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  When  the  medicine  is  prepared  for  use,  they  are  separated 
aud  rejected,  the  pulpy  or  medullary  matter  only  being  employed.    This  has  a 

•  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Pelham.  of  the  Shakers'  Village,  near  New  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
the  author  was  informed  that  a  hybrid  plant  between  the  colocynth  and  watermelon  had 
been  ftucoossfully  cultW  *  !  '  '  •  '  ico.  and  yielded  a  bitter  fruit  having  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  colocynth.  Wi  le  al»o  some  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  a  portion  of  ex- 
tract pre  jMirod  from  th.   ,                     I.   ThiH  was  fouTpl    >■••■"' ♦•■inl,  to  be  actively  cathartic. 

The  »eo«l^.  planted  in  tl,        n  i  n  of  the  author,  produ<  is  plants,  which  perfected 

their  fruit.    Tho  plant  .iiihu.mI  ititermcdiato  between  i  iiih  and  watermelon.   The 

fruit  w'.xA  gh)l»ular,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  green  like  the  watermelon  externally, 
baviiig  the  .^amu  odour  when  cut,  but  of  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  A  portion  of  the  pulp 
was  dried;  and  an  extract  prepared  firom  it  was  found  to  hava  the  oathartio  propertlaa  of 
tLe  extract  of  colocynth. 
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Tcry  feeble  odoar,  but  a  nauseous  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  Water  and  alcohol 
extract  its  virtues.  Vauqaelin  obtained  the  bitter  principle  in  a  separate  state, 
and  called  it  colocynihin.  According  to  Meissner,  100  parts  of  the  dry  pulp  of 
colocynth  contain  14-4  parts  of  colocynthin,  10  0  of  extractive,  4  2  of  fixed  oil, 
13-2  of  a  resinous  substance  insoluble  in  ether,  9  5  of  gum,  3  0  of  pectic  acid 
(pectin),  17  6  of  gummy  extract  derived  from  the  lignin  by  means  of  potassa,  2  7 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  30  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  190  of  lignin,  besides 
water.*  Colocynthin  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  pulp  in  water,  evaporating  the 
decoction,  treating  the  extract  thus  procured  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alco- 
holic solution,  and  submitting  the  residue,  which  consists  of  the  bitter  principle 
and  acetate  of  potassa,  to  the  action  of  a  little  cold  water,  which  dissolves  the 
latter,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  former  untouched.  Mr.  Bastick  obtained 
it  by  exhausting  the  pulp  with  cold  water,  heating  the  solution  to  ebullition, 
adding  subacetate  of  lead  so  long  as  a  precipitate  was  produced,  filtering  the 
liquor  when  cold,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gradually  until  it  no  longer  occa- 
sioned a  precipitate,  boiling  to  expel  free  acetic  acid,  filtering  to  separate  sulphate 
of  lead,  evaporating  cautiously  nearly  to  dryness,  extracting  the  colocynthin  from 
the  residuum  by  strong  alcohol,  which  left  the  salts,  and  finally  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution.  The  following  process,  employed  by  Dr.  Waltz,  probably 
yields  it  in  a  purer  state.  Colocynth  is  exhausted  by  alcohol  of  0*84,  the  tinc- 
ture evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated first  with  acetatfe  and  afterwards  with  subacetate  of  lead.  The  yellow 
filtered  liquor  is  then  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  separate  the  lead, 
and,  after  filtration,  with  solution  of  tannic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  compound  of 
tannic  acid  and  colocynthin.  This  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  tannin  thrown  down 
by  subacetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  lead  separated,  and  the  liquid  digested  with 
animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  residue,  washed  with  anhydrous 
ether,  is  pure  colocynthin.  This  is  yellowish,  somewhat  translucent,  brittle  and 
friable,  fusible  by  a  heat  below  212°,  inflammable,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
in  water,  but  capable  of  rendering  the  latter  intensely  bitter.  M.  Mouchon  states 
that  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  but  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion gives  with  infusion  of  galls  a  copious  white  precipitate.  It  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  its  formula,  according  to  Dr.  Waltz,  is  C^gH^jO,,. 
Upon  the  same  authority  it  is  a  glucoside,  being  resolved,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  into  sugar  and  a  peculiar  resinous  substance.  An  infusion  of  colo- 
cynth, made  with  boiling  water,  gelatinizes  upon  cooling.  Neumann  obtained 
from  768  parts  of  the  pulp,  treated  first  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water,  168 
parts  of  alcoholic  and  216  of  aqueous  extract. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  a  powerful  drastic, 
hydragogue  cathartic,  producing,  when  given  in  large  doses,  violent  griping,  and 
sometimes  bloody  discharges,  with  dangerous  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Death 
has  resulted  from  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  the  powder.  ( Ghristison.)  Even 
in  moderate  doses  it  sometimes  acts  with  much  harshness,  and  is,  therefore,  seldom 
prescribed  alone.  By  some  writers  it  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  It  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Arabians,  though  its  drastic  nature  was 
not  unknown  to  them.  Among  the  moderns  it  is  occasionally  used  in  obstinate 
dropsy,  and  in  various  affections  depending  on  disordered  action  of  the  brain.  la 
combination  with  other  cathartics  it  loses  much  of  its  violence,  but  retains  its 
purgative  energy;  and  in  this  state  is  very  extensively  employed.  The  compound 

♦  Dr.  Waltz  supposes  that  he  has  found  another  peculiar  principle  in  colocynth,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  eolocynthitin.  It  was  obtained  by  treating  with  ether  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract previously  exhausted  by  water,  decolorizing  the  ethereal  solution  with  animal  char- 
coal, evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  de- 
posited it  in  crystals  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  white  and  tasteless,  and  is  probably 
a  resin.  {N.  Jahrbuch  der  Pharm.,  xvi.  10.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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extract  of  colocynth  is  a  favourite  preparation  with  many  practitioners ;  and, 
combined  with  calomel,  extract  of  jalap,  and  gamboge,  it  forms  a  highly  efficient 
and  safe  cathartic,  especially  useful  in  congestion  of  the  portal  circle  and  torpidity 
of  the  liver.  (See  Filulae  Calharticx  Compotdtas.)  The  dose  of  colocynth  is  from 
five  to  ten  grains.  It  is  best  administered  in  minute  division,  effected  by  tritura- 
tion with  gum  or  farinaceous  matter.  The  active  principle  has  sometimes  been 
employed ;  and,  in  the  impure  state  in  which  it  is  prepared  by  the  process  of 
M.  Emile  Mouchon,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain.* 

Thnnberg  states  that  the  fruit  of  C.  Colocynthis,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  rendered  so  mild  by  being  properly  pickled,  that  it  is  eaten  both  by  the  natives 
and  colonists;  but,  as  it  is  thus  employed  before  attaining  perfect  maturity,  it  is 
possible  that  the  drastic  principle  may  not  have  been  developed. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Colocyn- 
thidis  Compositum,  Br.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita,  Br.;  Pilula  Colocyn- 
thidis et  Ilyoscyami,  Br.  W. 

CONII  FRUCTUS.  Br, 
Hemlock  FruiU 
Conium  macnlatnm.  The  ripe  fruit,  dried.  Br. 

CONIUM.  U.S., Br. 

Hemlock. 

The  leaves  of  Conium  macnlatnm.  TJ.  S.  The  fresh  leaves  and  branches  of 
wild  plants,  gathered  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form;  and  the  leaves  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°.  Br. 

Cigue  ordinaire,  Grande  cigue,  Fr.;  Gefleckter  Schierling,  G^rm.;  Ciciita,  Ttal.y  Span. 

Conium.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Dlgynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferae  or  Apiace©. 

Oen.  Ch.  Partial  involucre  halved,  usually  three-leaved.  Fruit  nearly  globu- 
lar, five-streaked,  notched  on  both  sides.  Willd. 

Conium  maculatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1395;  Bi^elow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i. 
113;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  104,  t.  42.  This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  having  a 
biennial  spindle-shaped  whitish  root,  and  an  herbaceous  branching  stem,  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  round,  hollow,  smooth,  shining,  slightly  striated,  and 
marked  witli  brownish-purple  spots.  The  lower  leaves  are  tripinnate,  more  than 
a  foot  in  length,  shining,  and  attached  to  the  joints  of  the  stem  by  sheathing 
petioles;  the  upper  are  smaller,  bipinnate,  and  inserted  at  the  division  of  the 
branches ;  both  have  channeled  footstalks,  and  incised  leaflets,  which  are  deep- 
green  on  their  upper  surface  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
white,  and  disposed  in  compound  terminal  umbels.  The  general  involucre  con- 
sists of  from  three  to  seven  lanceolate,  reflected  leaflets,  whitish  at  their  edges ; 
the  partial  involucre,  of  three  or  four,  oval,  pointed,  spreading,  and  on  one  side 

*  The  following  18  tho  Bimplo  process  of  M.  Mouchon.  Take  1"'  t<'>'-»"  -^f"  '-..ir.-'^"<h  In  very 
fine  powder,  and  00  parts  of  purified  animal  charcoal.    Mix  t  ,Ay  with 

half  the  charcoal;  introduce  tho  mixture  into  a  percolator  coi  ilfofthe 

charcoal;  and  percolate  first  with  strong  alcohol,  then  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
water  so  as  to  displace  the  previous  liquid,  until  250  parts  of  concentrated  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture are  obtained.  Allow  this  to  eyaporate  spontaneously  on  flat  dishes  to  dryness.  A 
garnet-coloured  pulverizablo  pro<luct  is  thus  obtained,  of  insupportable  bitterness,  and 
powerfully  cathartic  in  tho  dose  of  a  grain  and  a  half.  In  this  state  it  is  suiriciently  pure 
for  use.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  dissolving  in  strong  alcohol,  and  troating  with  a 
little  *nimal  charcoal.  One  part  of  c  !  m  vntliin  is  obtained  from  82  of  the  entire  fr\i\t.  (Am. 
Joum.  of  Pharm  ,  xxviil.  100,  from  Pharm.^  NoT.  1865.)    For  a  process  by  Prof. 

Drocter,  see  the  same  journal,  Maix    .  p.  116.) 
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only.  Tlie-re  are  five  petals,  cordate,  with  their  points  inflected,  and  nearly  equal 
The  stamens  are  spreading,  and  about  as  long  as  the  corolla;  the  styles  diverging. 
The  fruit,  commonly  called  seeds,  is  roundish-ovate,  a  line  and  a  half  or  rather 
less  in  length  by  a  line  in  breadth,  striated,  and  composed  of  two  plano-convex, 
easily  separable  parts,  which  have  on  their  outer  surface  five  crenated  ribs. 

Hemlock  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  grows  usually  in 
clusters  along  the  road-sides,  or  in  waste  grounds,  and  is  found  most  abundantly 
near  old  settlements.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  whole  plant,  especially 
at  this  period,  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  compared  by  some  to  that  of  mice,  by 
others  to  that  of  the  urine  of  cats;  and  narcotic  eff'ects  result  from  breathing 
for  a  long  time  air  loaded  with  the  effluvia.  The  plant  varies  in  narcotic  power 
according  to  the  weather  and  climate,  being  most  active  in  hot  and  dry  seasons, 
and  in  warm  countries.  The  hemlock  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  is  said  to  be 
much  more  energetic  than  that  of  the  north  of  Europe.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
plants  are  most  active  which  grow  in  a  sunny  exposure.  The  term  cicuta,  which 
has  often  been  applied  to  this  plant,  belongs  to  a  diflferent  genus.  The  leaves  and 
fruit  are  officinal. 

The  proper  season  for  gathering  the  leaves  is  when  the  plant  is  in  flower ;  and 
Dr.  Fothergill  asserts,  from  experiment,  that  they  are  most  active  about  the  time 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  The  footstalks  should  be  rejected,  and  the  leaf- 
lets quickly  dried,  either  in  the  hot  sun,  on  tin  plates  before  a  fire,  or  by  a  stove- 
heat  not  exceeding  120°  F.  They  should  be  kept  in  boxes  or  tin  cases,  excluded 
from  the  air  and  light,  by  exposure  to  which  they  lose  their  fine  green  colour^ 
and  become  deteriorated.  The  same  end  is  answered  by  pulverizing  them,  and 
preserving  the  powder  in  opaque  and  well-stopped  bottles.  But  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  dried  leaves ;  as,  even  when  possessed  of  a  strong  odour 
and  a  fine  green  colour,  they  may  be  destitute  of  the  narcotic  principle.  When 
rubbed  with  caustic  potassa  they  should  exhale  the  odour  of  conia.  The  fruit 
retains  its  activity  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Dr.  Christison  found  it  to  have 
sustained  no  diminution  of  power,  after  having  been  kept  eight  years.  Hirtz 
inferred  from  experiment  that  the  relative  strength  of  extracts  of  the  seeds  and 
the  leaves  was  as  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Properties.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  hemlock  have  a  strong,  heavy,  narcotic 
odour,  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  recent  plant.  Their  taste  is  bitterish 
and  nauseous ;  their  colour  a  dark  green,  which  is  retained  in  the  powder.  A 
slight  degree  of  acrimony  possessed  by  the  fresh  leaves  is  said  to  be  dissipated 
by  drying.  The  seeds  have  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  bit- 
terish taste.  Their  form  has  already  been  described.  Water  distilled  from  the 
fresh  leaves  has  the  odour  of  hemlock,  and  a  nauseous  taste,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce narcotic  efi'ects.  The  decoction  has  little  taste,  and  the  extract  resulting 
from  its  evaporation  is  nearly  inert.  From  these  facts  it  is  inferrible  that  the 
active  principle,  as  it  exists  in  the  plant,  is  not  volatile  at  212°,  and,  if  soluble 
in  water,  is  injured  by  a  boiling  heat.  Alcohol  and  ether  take  up  the  narcotic 
properties  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  ethereal  extract,  which  is  of  a  rich  dark-green 
colour,  is  stated  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  to  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  plant 
in  perfection,  and  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  to  produce  headache  and  vertigo. 
Upon  destructive  distillation,  the  leaves  yield  a  very  poisonous  empyreumatic 
oil.  We  have  no  satisfactory  analysis  of  hemlock.  Schrader  found  in  the  juice 
of  the  leaves,  resin,  extractive,  gum,  albumen,  a  green  fecula,  and  various  saline 
substances.  Brandes  obtained  from  the  plant  a  very  odorous  oil,  albumen,  resin, 
colouring  matter,  and  salts. 

So  long  ago  as  1827,  Giseke  obtained  an  alkaline  liquid  by  distilling  hem- 
lock leaves  with  water  and  caustic  lime ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  isolating  the 
substance  in  which  the  alkalinity  resided.   Geiger  was  the  first  who  obtained  the 
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active  principle  in  a  separate  state,  and  proved  it  to  be  alkaline.  It  appears 
that  there  are  two  volatile  substances  in  hemlock;  one  of  them  an  oil,  which 
comes  over  by  simple  distillation,  and  upon  which  the  odour  of  the  plant  de- 
pends, and  the  other  an  alkaline  principle,  which,  as  it  exists  in  the  plant,  is 
80  combined  as  not  to  be  volatilizable,  but  which,  when  separated  by  one  of  tho 
mineral  alkalies  from  its  native  combination,  rises  readily  in  distillation,  and  may 
thus  be  procured  separate.  The  latter  substance  is  the  active  principle,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  vonia  or  coniine.  It  probably  exists  in  the  plant  united  with 
an  acid,  as  it  is  separated  by  the  alkalies.  This  acid  Peschier  believed  to  be  pecu- 
liar, and  named  coniic  acid.  Geiger  obtained  conia  by  the  following  process. 
He  distilled  fresh  hemlock  with  caustic  potassa  and  water,  neutralized  with  sul- 
phuric acid  the  alkaline  liquid  which  came  over,  evaporated  this  liquid  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  added  anhydrous  alcohol  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  was  afforded,  separated  this  salt  by  filtration,  distilled  off  the 
alcohol,  mixed  the  residne  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  distilled 
anew.  The  conia  passed  over  with  the  water,  from  which  it  separated,  floating 
on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil.  According  to  Dr.  Christison,  an 
easier  process  is  to  distil  cautiously  a  mixture  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassa  and 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit.  As  obtained  by  the  above  process, 
conia  is  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  containing  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water 
and  a  little  ammonia.  From  the  former,  it  may  be  freed  by  chloride  of  calcium; 
from  the  latter,  by  exposing  it  under  an  exhausted  receiver  till  it  ceases  to  emit 
bubbles  of  gas. 

The  fresh  leaves  or  seeds  should  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  conia ;  as 
the  alkali  undergoes  decomposition  by  time  and  exposure.  The  seeds  contain 
most  of  this  principle;  but  even  in  these  it  exists  in  very  small  proportion. 
From  6  pounds  of  the  fresh  and  9  of  the  dried  seeds,  Geiger  obtained  about  an 
ounce  of  conia;  while  from  100  pounds  of  the  fresh  herb  he  got  only  a  drachm, 
and  from  the  dried  leaves  none.  Christison  recommends  the  full  grown  fruit 
while  yet  green,  and  states  that  8  pounds  will  yield  half  an  ounce  of  hydrate  ot 
conia,  and  contains  much  more.* 

Conia  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  very 
acrid  taste,  and  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  compared  to  that  of  the  urine  of 
mice,  and  recalling  the  smell  of  fresh  hemlock,  though  not  identical  with  it.  In 
volatility  it  resembles  the  essential  oils,  readily  rising  with  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water,  but,  when  unmixed,  requiring  for  ebullition,  according  to  Christison,  a 
temperature  of  370*^.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  and  slightly  so  in  water.    It  unites  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 

♦  Methylconia.  Ethylconia,  From  a  communication  by  Drs.  A.  von  Plant  a  and  Aug.  Kekul4 
to  the  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  (Ixxxix.,  8.  1*29-160),  it  ^^nould  appear  that  commercial 
conia  con^istH  most  commonly  of  at  least  two  homologous  bases;  one  being  tho  proper 
eonia  (CjjHjjN),  which  contains  one  eq.  of  hydrogen  capable  of  being  replaced  by  radicals, 
and  the  other,  named  methylconia  (C,,Hj^N),  having  no  hydrogen  which  can  bo  replaced  by 
radicals.  A  third,  ethylconia  (C^IIj,N),  was  obtained  from  a  specimen  of  commercial  conia 
coiit  ,  '    iiiia.    In  relation  to  the  modes  of  separating  these  alkaloids  and 

thfi  ios,  we  must  content  ourselves  witli  referring  to  the  orij:;itml  paper; 

as  liw  j. ,..,,>,,  ,t.  ...,.>... .i^e  has  yet  accrued  from  the  investigation,  and  it  may  l>e  doubted 
whether  the  new  alkaloids  may  not  bo  products  of  the  operation,  as  they  are  obtained  bj 
the  action  respectively  of  iodide  of  methyl,  and  iodide  of  ethyl  on  conia. 

Conhydna.  Prof.  T,  Werthcim  has  also  found  a  new  alkaloid  mixed  with  the  conia  ob- 
tained by  distillation  ft-om  frewh  hemlock  flowers.  It  is  crystallizable,  fusible  at  a  tem- 
perature below  212°  F.,  and  volatilixablc  at  a  higher  temperature,  diffusing  the  peculiar 
odour  of  conia,  or  one  very  much  like  it.  Water  dissolves  it  considerably,  ether  and  alcohol 
freely:  and  the  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Its  formula  is  givon  a'^  ^u^^i»*^» 
H.O,,  or  conia  with  two  eqs.  of  water.  Hence  it  has  been  nanied  conhydnnr  (rnnhydna). 
{Am.  Joiirn.  of  Pharm.,  xxix.  821.)  It  may  bo  """i '>r.it..,l  from  conia  byexpo.HJng  tho  mixed 
alkaloids  to  a  freezing  mixture,  expressing,  n  >  peatedly  crystallizing  from  ether. 

(Gmelin,  xiii.  lO'J.) — Notet  to  tfu  tUvtnth  tmd  r:         .  >■  .iuont. 
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water  to  form  a  hydrate.  It  reddens  turmeric,  and  neutralizes  the  acids,  forming 
with  them  soluble  salts,  some  of  which  are  crystallizable.  With  tannic  acid  it 
forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Like  ammonia  it  occasions  a  white  cloud,  when 
approached  by  a  rod  moistened  with  muriatic  acid ;  and  the  resulting  muriate, 
contrary  to  previous  statements,  is  asserted  by  Prof  Wertheim  to  be  crystalli- 
zable, and  not  in  the  least  deliquescent.  It  coagulates  albumen,  and  precipitates 
the  salts  of  aluminium,  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  and  iron.  It  also  precipitates 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  in  excess  redissolves  the  precipitate.  Most  of  its  salts  are 
decomposed  by  evaporation.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  speedily  assumes  a 
deep-brown  colour,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  resinous  matter,  and  into 
ammonia  which  escapes.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  this  change  takes  place 
with  much  greater  rapidity.  The  presence  of  conia  may  be  detected  in  an  ex- 
tract, or  other  preparation  of  hemlock,  by  rubbing  it  with  potassa,  which  instantly 
developes  its  peculiar  odour.  It  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen ;  its 
admitted  formula  being  Cj^Hj^N.*  In  its  effects  on  the  system  it  closely  re- 
sembles hemlock  itself  Dr.  Christison  found  it,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
Geiger,  more  active  in  the  saline  state  than  when  uncombined.  It  is  a  most 
energetic  poison ;  one  drop  of  it  injected  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killing  the 
animal  in  nine  minutes,  and  three  drops  killing  a  stout  cat  in  a  minute  and  a 
half  when  similarly  applied.  Dr.  Christison  (Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Ed.,  1836)  thinks 
that  it  acts  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  directly  prostrating  the  nervous  power, 
producing  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  destroying  life  by  arresting 
respiration.  The  brain  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  attacked ;  as  the  animal, 
when  it  dies  slowly,  preserves  its  senses  unimpaired  so  long  as  it  breathes.  lu 
cases  of  sudden  death  from  the  poison,  the  heart  does  not  cease  to  act  till  after 
apparent  death ;  and  its  action  may  be  sustained,  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to 
breathe,  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration.  A  recently  prepared  extract  of 
hemlock  acted  precisely  as  conia.  Locally  the  alkali  appears  to  act  as  an  irritant. 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Hemlock  is  narcotic,  and  somewhat  sedative 
to  the  circulation.  Mr.  Judd  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  it  directly  di- 
minishes the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  when  it  produces  de'ath,  contrary  to  the 
results  obtained  by  Christison,  exhausts  the  contractility  of  that  organ.  {Medico- 
Bot.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  pt.  4.)  When  given  so  as  fully  to  affect  the  system,  it  produces 
more  or  less  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  nausea,  faintness,  sensations  of  numbness, 
and  general  muscular  debility.  In  larger  doses  it  occasions  dilated  pupils,  diffi- 
culty of  speech,  delirium  or  stupor,  tremors  and  paralysis,  and  ultimately  con- 
vulsions and  death.  Sometimes  it  produces  fatal  effects  through  paralysis  alone, 
without  coma  or  convulsions.  Its  operation  usually  commences  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  and,  if  moderate,  seldom  continues  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic  used  by  the  Athenians  to  destroy  the  life  of  con- 
demned individuals,  and  by  which  Socrates  and  Phocion  died.  It  was  also  used 
by  the  ancients  as  a  medicine,  but  fell  into  entire  neglect,  and  did  not  again 
come  into  notice  till  the  time  of  Storck,  by  whom  it  was  much  employed  and 
extravagantly  praised.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  submitted  to  ample  trial, 
and,  though  its  original  reputation  has  not  been  fully  sustained,  it  still  retains  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  useful  medicines.  Anodyne,  soporific,  antispasmodic, 
antaphrodisiac,  deobstruent,  and  diuretic  properties  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  It 

*  Orfila  gives  the  following  additional  chemical  characters  of  conia.  Heated  in  a  cap- 
Bule,  it  forms  white  vapours,  having  a  strong  smell  of  celery  and  of  the  urine  of  mice.  Weak 
tincture  of  iodine  gives  a  white  precipitate,  becoming  olive  with  excess  of  the  tincture. 
Pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  alter  it;  but,  when  the  mixture  is  heated,  it  becomes 
first  brown,  then  blood-red,  and  finally  black.  Nitric  acid  imparts  a  topaz  colour,  not  changed 
by  heat.  The  chlorides  of  platinum  and  of  gold  give  yellow  precipitates,  and  corrosive 
sublimate  a  white  one.  Red  permanganate  of  potassa  is  immediately  decolorized.  Neutral 
acetate  of  lead  gives  no  precipitate,  nor  does  the  subacetate.  The  parts  of  this  note  in  Italici 
indicate  the  means  of  distinguishing  this  alkaloid  from  nicotia.  (See  Fharm.  Journ.^  xi.  60.) 
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wag  higr]»ly  recommended  by  Storck  as  a  remedy  in  scirrhus  and  cancerous  ulcere 
but  at  present  is  considered  only  a  useful  palliative  in  those  aflfections.  In  mam- 
mary tumours  and  chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  vis- 
cera; in  painful  scrofulous  tumours  and  ulcers;  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin, 
as  lichen,  prurigo,  acne,  eczema,  psoriasis,  leprosy,  and  elephantiasis;  in  the 
complicated  derangements  of  health  attendant  upon  secondary  syphilis;  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  affections;  in  excessive  secretion  of  milk;  in 
pertussis,  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  consumption ;  and  in  various  other  dis- 
orders connected  with  nervous  derangement,  or  a  general  depraved  state  of  th( 
health,  it  is  occasionally  employed  with  the  effect  of  relieving  or  palliating  tht 
symptoms,  or  favourably  modifying  the  action  of  other  remedies.  Dr.  Gibson,  o. 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  considers  it  eflBcacious  in  the  care  of  goitre. 

The  powdered  leaves,  and  the  inspissated  juice  (the  extract  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias) are  the  forms  in  which  it  is  usually  administered.  Either  of  these  maj 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  twice  a  day,  gradually  increased  til! 
the  occurrence  of  slight  vertigo  or  nausea  indicates  that  it  has  taken  effect.  To 
maintain  a  given  impression,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  even  more 
rapidly  than  is  customary  with  most  other  narcotics ;  as  the  system  becomes  very 
speedily  habituated  to  its  influence.  In  some  instances,  the  quantity  adminis- 
tered in  one  day  has  been  augmented  to  more  than  two  ounces.  The  strength 
of  the  preparations  of  hemlock  is  exceedingly  unequal ;  and  caution  is  therefore 
necessary,  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  very  large  quantities,  to  employ  the 
same  parcel,  or,  if  a  change  be  made,  to  commence  with  the  new  parcel  in  small 
doses,  so  as  to  obviate  any  dai:;5er  which  might  result  from  its  greater  power. 
Unpleasant  consequences  have  followed  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  There  are 
also  an  ofiBcinal  tincture  and  alcoholic  extract,  both  of  which,  when  properly  made, 
are  efficient  preparations.  The  fresh  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  recommended  by 
Hafeland  in  the  dose  of  from  twelve  to  forty  drops.  The  powdered  seeds  should 
be  given  in  a  dose  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  leaves.*  The  fresh  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  externally  as  an  anodyne  cataplasm ;  and  the  extract,  and  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  A  plaster 
made  from  the  extract  has  also  been  employed,  f 

Conia  has  been  occasionally  employed,  both  internally  and  externally,  with 
asserted  advantage,  for  the  same  purposes  as  hemlock  itself,  or  the  extract.  It 
has  been  particularly  recommended  in  hooping-cough.  Dr.  Spengler,  of  Herborn, 
gave  it  to  an  infant  a  year  old  in  the  dose  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  every  six 
boors,  with  the  effect  of  curing  the  disease  in  ten  days.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  1853, 
p.  73.)  According  to  the  formula  of  Fronmiiller,  two  drops  are  dissolved  in 
twenty-four  drops  of  alcohol,  and  three  drops  of  the  solution  are  given,  each  on 
a  piece  of  sugar.  {Arch.  Oen.,  ie  sdr.,  xxiii.  226.)  From  one-quarter  of  a  drop 
to  a  drop  may  be  given  to  an  adult,  and  two  or  three  drops  by  enema  in  emul- 
sion of  starch.  A  solution  of  one  part  in  one  hundred  of  very  dilute  alcohol  has 
been  used  with  advantage  in  certain  cases  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia  with  photo- 

?hobia,  applied  several  times  daily  by  friction  al)out  the  eyelids.  {Journ.  de 
*harm.,  '6e  aer.,  xix.  219.)   Prof.  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  recommends  it  espe- 

♦  From  their  |[jrt-ater  strength,  permanency,  and  uniformity,  the  Bcods  might  well  super- 
icde  the  lorivos  for  irjfcrnal  use.  They  should  be  pulverized,  made  into  pill.s  with  pyrup,  and 
giten  in  the  comnn'ncing  dose  '>*"  '•■'♦"  "  trrain,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  their  effects 
arc  experienced.    MM.  Devay  a  mond  prepare  a  tit/rup  from  the  seed.s,  made  by 

•xbauHting  10  parts  of  them  \\.  .      (g  of  alcohol  of  28°,  and  adding  the  tincture  to 

8000  parts  of  syrup  "aromatiMcd  ad  itbuum."  One  or  two  fluidraobms  may  be  taken  at  first. 
{Ann.  <U  TUrap.,  1853,  p.  b\.\—NoU  to  the  tenth  edition. 

f  The  following  formula  or  Plancho  has  been  approved  by  the  Society  of  Pharmacy,  of 
Paris.    Take  of  extract  of  hemlock  90  parts,  of  purified  elcmi  20  parts,  of  white  wax  10 


L 


parts.    Melt  the  resin  and  wax  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  incorporate  the  extract  with  tb« 
Oislure.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  JuilUt,  18G2,  p.  46.)--JV'o(e  to  th«  twe^th  edition. 
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cially  in  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  in  scrofulous  children,  em- 
ploying a  solution  containing  half  a  grain  of  conia  in  a  drachm  of  almond  oil, 
which  he  applies  by  a  pencil  to  the  eyelids  twice  or  thrice  daily.  As  a  collyrium, 
from  one  to  three  drops  may  be  added  to  six  drachms  of  pure  water,  and  two 
drachms  of  mucilage  of  quince  seeds.  Introduced  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious 
tooth,  it  is  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  toothache.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be 
diluted  with  ten  parts  of  tincture  of  cinnamon,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  pencil.  In  diseases  of  the  skin  it  may  be  used  as  an  ointment,  made  with 
three  drops  to  a  drachm  of  simple  ointment.  In  neuralgia,  three  or  four  drops 
may  be  applied  on  linen  to  the  skin,  and  confined  by  oiled  silk. 

Though  fatal  to  some  animals,  hemlock  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  others,  as 
horses,  goats,  and  sheep.  The  best  method  of  relieving  its  poisonous  effects  is 
the  speedy  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Ojf.Frep.  of  the  Fruit.  Tinctura  Conii  Fructus,  Br. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Leaves.  Cataplasma  Conii,  Br.;  Extractum  Conii;  Ex- 
tractum  Conii  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Conii  Flaidum,  U.  S.;  Succus 
Conii,  Br.;  Tinctura  Conii,  U.  S.  W. 

COPAIBA.  U.S.. Br. 


Copaiba. 


The  juice  of  Copaifera  multijuga  and  of  other  species  of  Copaifera.  U.  8. 
Copaifera  multijuga  and  other  species  of  Copaifera.  The  oleo-resin  obtained 
from  the  trunk  by  incision.  Br. 

Copaiva, /:?r.,'  Balsam  of  copaiva;  Baume  de  copahu,  jPr.;  Copaiva-Balsam,  G^cttw.;  Bal- 
samo  di  copaiba,  Ital.;  Balsamo  de  copayva,  Span. 

Copaifera.  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Leguminosae,  Jm»- 
sieu.  Amyridacese,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  four.  Legume  ovate.  Seed  one,  with  an  ovate 
arillus.  Willd. 

The  first  notice  to  be  found  of  the  copaiba  plant  is  by  Marcgrav  and  Piso  in 
the  year  1648.  Jacquin  in  1763  described  a  species  of  Copaifera,  growing  in 
Martinique,  which  he  named  C.  officinalis.  As  this  was  believed  to  be  the  same 
plant  with  the  one  observed  by  Marcgrav  in  Brazil,  it  was  adopted  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeias ;  but  their  identity  is  now  denied ;  and  Desfontaines  has  proposed 
for  Jacquin's  species  the  title  of  C.  Jacquirii,  in  honour  of  that  botanist.  It  is 
now  known  that  many  species  of  Copaifera  exist  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South 
America;  and  all  of  them,  according  to  Martins,  yield  copaiba.  Besides  C.  ofiici- 
nalis  or  C.  Jacquini,  the  following  are  described  by  Hayne; — C.  Guianensis, 
G.  Langsdorffii,  G.  coriacea,  G.  Beyrichii,  G.  Marlii,  G.  hijuga,  G.  nitida,  G. 
laxa,  G.  cordifolia,  G.  Jussieui,  G.  Sellowii,  G.  oblongifolia,  and  G.  multijuga. 
Hayne  believed  that  C.  bijuga  was  the  plant  seen  by  Marcgrav  and  Piso. 

Gopaifera  officinalis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  630 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  609,  t 
216.  —  G.  Jacquini.  Desfont.  3Iem.du  Mas.  vii.ZiQ]  K&yue,  Darstel.  und  Bes- 
creib.  &c.  x.  14.  This  is  an  elegant  tree,  with  a  lofty  stem,  much  branched  at 
the  top,  and  crowned  by  a  thick  canopy  of  foHage.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
large,  and  pinnate,  composed  of  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  ovate,  entire,  obtusely 
acuminate  leaflets,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  rather  narrower  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  smooth,  pelhicidly  punctate,  somewhat  shining,  and  on  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and  in  terminal  branched  spikes.  The  fruit 
is  an  oval,  two-valved  pod,  containing  a  single  seed. 

This  species  of  Copaifera  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  grows  in  the  province 
of  Carthagena,  mingled  with  the  trees  which  afford  the  balsam  of  Tolu.  It 
grows  also  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  particularly  Trinidad  and  Mar- 
tinique. Though  recognised  in  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  one 
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of  the  sources  of  copaiba,  it  probably  yields  little  of  that  now  in  use.  According 
to  Hajne,  the  species  from  which  most  of  the  copaiba  of  commerce  is  derived 
is  C.  multijuga,  growing  in  the  province  of  Para;  and  this  is  now  the  one  spe- 
cially recognised  by  our  national  standard.  Like  many  other  species,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Martins;  and  a  leaf  of  it  is  Ggured  by  Hayne  (x.  t.  17  f  c).  It  is 
specifically  characterized  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  with  from  six  to  ten  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  somewhat  incurved,  with  unequal  sides,  acuminate,  with  pellucid  spots, 
the  lower  ovate-oblong,  the  upper  lanceolate,  and  all  supported  by  slightly 
pubescent  petioles.  It  is  probable  that  C.  Ouiauensis,  which  inhabits  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Guiana,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Negro,  affords 
also  considerable  quantities;  and  G.  Langsdorjffii  and  C.  coriacea,  which  are 
natives  of  Santa  Paulo,  are  thought  to  yield  most  of  the  juice  collected  in  the 
latter  province.  C.  nilida,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Minas-Qeraes,  probably 
also  contributes  to  the  commercial  supplies,  through  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  juice  is  obtained  by  making  deep  incisions  into  the  stems  of  the  trees;  and 
the  operation  is  said  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  season.  As  it  flows 
from  the  wound,  it  is  clear,  colourless,  and  very  thin,  but  soon  acquires  a  thicker 
consistence,  and  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  most  largely  collected  in  the  provinces 
of  Para  and  Maranham,  in  Brazil,  and  is  brought  to  this  country  from  the  port 
of  Para,  in  small  casks  or  barrels.  Large  quantities  of  it  come  from  Maracaybo, 
in  Venezuela,  and  from  other  ports  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  whence  it  is  brought 
in  casks,  demijohns,  cans,  jugs,  &c.  The  drug  is  also  exported  from  Angustura, 
Cayenne,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

Properties.  Copaiba  is  a  clear,  transparent  liquid,  usually  of  the  consistence 
of  olive  oil,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  bit- 
terish, hot,  nauseous  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  ordinarily  from  0  950  to  1000;  but 
has  been  known  to  be  as  low  as  0  916.  (Procter,  Am.  J.  of  Pharm.,  xxii.  202.)* 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  entirely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Strong  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it  perfectly;  but  the 
resulting  solution  becomes  turbid  when  largely  diluted  with  water.  With  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  it  forms  saponaceous  compounds,  in  which  the  resin 
of  the  copaiba  acts  the  part  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  magnesia,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  even  disengages  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  that 
earth.  If  triturated  with  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  magnesia  and  set  aside, 
it  gradually  assumes  a  solid  consistence;  and  a  similar  change  is  produced  with 
hydrate  of  lime.  (See  Pilulae  Copaibas.)  Its  essential  constituents  are  volatile 
oil  and  resin,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  an  acid  which  appears  to  be  the  acetic. 
(Durand.)  As  it  contains  no  benzoic  acid,  it  cannot  with  propriety  retain  its  old 
title  of  balsam  o/copaiva.  The  substances  which  it  most  closely  resembles,  both 
in  composition  and  properties,  are  the  turpentines.  The  volatile  oil  will  be  treated 
of  among  the  Preparations.  (See  Oleum  Copaibx.) 

The  reainouA  mass  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil  is  hard,  brit- 
tle, translucent,  greenish-brown,  and  nearly  destitute  of  smell  and  taste.  By 
mixing  it  with  the  oil  in  proper  proportion,  we  may  obtain  a  liquid  identical  or 
nearly  so  with  the  original  juice.  When  treated  with  the  oil  of  petroleum,  it  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  resins,  one  of  which  is  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained 
separate  by  evaporation,  the  other  is  left  behind.  The  first  is  yellowish,  bard,  and 

*  The  variety  of  copaiba  found  by  Prof.  Procter  to  have  this  low  sp.  gr.  was  of  uncer- 
tain oripfin,  but  supposed  to  be  from  Para.  It  was  of  a  light  Btraw  colour,  very  fluid,  and 
r  '  f>f  the  pure  copaiba  odour.    It  contained  80  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  and  1!()  of 

r  was  not  affected  by  recently  calcined  njagnenia.    It  njipears  to  be  the  same  with 

It  loscribed  by  Dr.  L.  Ponsclt,  of  wl.i.  h  mi  ucoouut  is  contained  in  the  Chemical 

•J  1/  tie  for  May  Ist,  1819.   The  view  of  Pi  i  that  it  is  the  product  of  young  trees, 

ill  wiiich  the  juice  has  not  become  fully  v.  i      ;    is  highly  probable.   As  tlie  virtues  of 

(opaiba  depend  mainly  on  the  oil,  this  varioty  should  be  more  effioaoious  than  the  copaiba 
hi  commun  use. — Note  to  the  ninth  cduwn. 
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brittle,  and  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  residuum  of  the  dis- 
tillation. It  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  alkalies ;  and  its  alcoholic  solution 
reddens  litmus.  It  is  therefore  an  acid,  and  has  been  named  copaivic  acid.  The 
second  resin  is  yellowish-brown,  soft,  unctuous,  and  without  acid  reaction ;  and 
is  believed  to  result  from  the  resinification  of  the  volatile  oil.  Recent  copaiba,  ex- 
amined by  Gerber,  yielded  41  percent,  of  volatile  oil,  51-38  of  the  hard  and  brittle 
resin,  218  of  the  soft  resin,  and  544  of  water;  while  an  older  specimen  gave 
8107  per  cent,  of  oil,  53  68  of  hard  resin,  11  15  of  soft  resin,  and  410  of  water. 

Copaiba,  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, and  greater  density,  and,  if  spread  out  upon  an  extended  surface,  ulti- 
mately becomes  dry  and  brittle.  This  change  is  owing  partly  to  the  volatiliza- 
tion, partly  to  the  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil.  As  it  is  the  soft  resin  that 
results  from  the  oxidation  of  the  oil,  it  follows  that  the  proportion  of  this  resin 
must  increase  with  age.  Considerable  diversity  must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  drug, 
both  in  physical  properties  and  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  according  to 
its  age  and  degree  of  exposure.  Similar  diflferences  also  exist  in  the  copaiba  pro- 
cured from  different  sources.  Thus,  that  of  the  West  ladies,  when  compared  with 
the  Brazilian,  which  is  the  variety  above  described,  and  in  common  use,  is  of  a 
thicker  consistence,  of  a  deeper  or  darker  yellow  colour,  less  transparent,  and  of 
a  less  agreeable,  more  terebinthinate  odour;  and  specimens  obtained  from  the 
ports  of  Venezuela  or  New  Granada  were  found,  upon  examination  by  M.  Vigne, 
to  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  physical  properties,  but  also  in  their  chemi- 
cal relations.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  N.  S.,  i.  52.)  The  same  is  true,  as  observed  by 
M.  Buignet,  in  their  action  on  polarized  light,  in  which  they  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  sometimes  also  even  in  direction.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Oct.  1861,  p. 
266-7.)  It  is  not  impossible  that  differences  may  exist  in  the  juice  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  collection.  The  species  of  copaifera  from  which  the  juice 
is  collected  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  tree,  its  position,  and  the  season  of  collec- 
tion must  also  have  influence  over  the  product.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
resinous  matter  results  from  oxidation  of  the  oil  in  the  cells  of  the  plant,  and 
that  the  less  elaborated  the  juice  may  be,  the  larger  proportion  it  will  contain 
of  the  oil.  It  is  said  that  a  volatile  oil  flows  abundantly  from  a  tree  near  Bo- 
gota, which  is  employed  to  adulterate  the  copaiba  collected  in  that  vicinity,  and 
shipped  from  Maracaybo  and  other  neighbouring  ports. 

Adulterations.  Copaiba  is  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated;  but  the  remark 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  markets  of  Europe  than  to  those  of  the  United  States.* 
The  fixed  oils  are  the  most  frequent  addition,  especially  castor  oil,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  cannot,  like  the  others,  be  detected  by  the 
agency  of  that  fluid.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  ascertaining  the  pre- 
sence of  castor  oil.  The  simplest  is  to  boil  a  drachm  of  the  copaiba  in  a  pint  of 
water,  till  the  liquid  is  wholly  evaporated.  If  the  copaiba  contain  a  fixed  oil,  the 
residue  will  be  more  or  less  soft,  according  to  the  quantity  present;  otherwise 
it  will  be  hard.  Another  mode,  proposed  by  M.  Planche,  consists  in  shaking  to- 
gether in  a  bottle  one  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  the  sp.gr.  0*9212  (22° 
Baume)  with  two  and  a  half  parts  of  copaiba,  at  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to 
60°  F.  The  mixture,  at  first  cloudy,  quickly  becomes  transparent  if  the  copaiba 
is  pure,  but  remains  more  or  less  opaque  if  it  is  adulterated  with  castor  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  E.  Simon,  however,  a  variety  of  genuine  copaiba  occurs  in  com- 
merce, in  which  this  test  fails  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.^  xvi.  236) ;  and  it  does  not 

*  We  have  a  specimen  of  a  substance  imported  into  New  York,  under  the  name  of  red 
eopaiha,  which  has  not  a  single  character  of  the  genuine  drug.  It  is  of  a  thick,  semifluid 
consistence,  not  unlike  that  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  as  it  often  reaches  us,  a  brown  colour 
similar  to  that  of  the  same  balsam,  though  darker,  and  an  unpleasant  yet  somewhat  aro- 
matic odour,  recalling  that  of  liquidamber,  but  less  agreeable.  Its  origin  is  uuknokD  -> 
Note  to  the  ninth  edition. 
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apply  to  tne  variety  containing  80  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  described  by  Prof. 
Procter.  (Seewo^e,  p.  o23.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  caustic  potassa,and  sulpauric 
acid  have  also  been  proposed  as  tests.  In  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
is  stated  that  copaiba  "dissolves  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  mag 
nesia,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  continues  translucent."  The  presence  of 
a  small  proportion  of  any  fixed  oil  renders  the  mixture  opaque.  One  part  of 
potassa  dissolved  in  two  of  water  forms  a  clear  solution  with  nine  parts  of  pure 
copaiba,  and  the  liquid  continues  clear  when  moderately  diluted  with  water  or 
alcohol;  but  the  presence  of  one-sixth  of  fixed  oil  in  the  copaiba  occasions  more 
or  less  opacity  in  the  liquid,  and  half  the  quantity  causes  the  precipitation  of 
white  flakes  in  a  few  hours.  (Stolze.)  Turpentine,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
added  to  copaiba,  may  be  detected  by  its  smell,  especially  if  the  copaiba  be  heated. 
According  to  Mr.  Redwood,  most  of  the  proposed  tests  of  the  purity  of  copaiba 
are  liable  to  fallacy ;  and  the  best  measure  of  its  activity  is  the  quantity  of  vola- 
tile oil  it  affords  by  distillation.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Copaiba  is  gently  stimulant,  diuretic,  laxative, 
and  in  very  large  doses  often  actively  purgative.  It  produces,  when  8walIoweQ» 
a  sense  of  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  extends  an  irritant  action,  no» 
only  throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  but  also  to  the  urinary  passages,  and  in 
fact,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  mucous  membranes,  for  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  a  strong  affinity.  The  urine  acquires  a  peculiar  odour  during  its 
use,  and  its  smell  may  be  detected  in  the  breath.    It  sometimes  occasions  an 

♦  Wood  OiL  Gurjun  Balsam.  In  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Tran*.  for  August,  1854  (p.  65), 
appeared  an  account,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  of  a  ^^new  variety  of  haham  of 
capaiba,''''  derived  from  the  East  Indies.  In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  same  journal 
(Jan.  1856,  p.  321)  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  it  appears  that  this  product,  though  offered 
for  sale  in  the  London  market  as  balsam  of  copaiba ,  is  known  in  India  under  the  names  of 
icood  oil  and  Gurjun  baUam.  Considerable  quantities  had  been  imported  from  Moulmein,  in 
Burmah ;  and  specimens  of  a  similar  drug  had  been  received  from  Canara  and  Tenasserim ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  widely  diffused  in  the  Indian  markets. 

According  to  Roxburgh,  this  liquid  is  obtained  from  Dipterocarpus  turbinatus,  a  very 
large  tree,  growing  in  Pegu,  and  other  parts  of  further  India.    A  largo  notch  is  cut  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  between  two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  fire  made  so  as  to 
char  the  wound.    The  juice  then  begins  to  flow,  and  is  received  in  suitable  vessels.   Every 
3  or  4  weeks,  the  charred  surface  is  cut  off  and  burned  anew.    A  single  tree  sometimes 
yields  40  gallons  during  the  season.    Other  species  of  Dipterocarpus  afford  a  similar  pro- 
duct; and  hence  probably  the  difference  which  has  been  observed  in  the  specimens  ex- 
amine<l.    It  is  at  first  turbid,  but  may  be  clarified  either  by  filtration  or  deposition.    After 
filtration,  wood  oil  is  a  clear,  dark-brown  liquid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-964  (Jlanbun/),  and,  in 
consiMtcncf,  smell,  and  taste,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  copaiba.    It  is  soluble  in  two 
parts  of  al<;')li()l  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-796,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  darkish 
flocculcnt  matter,  which  subsides  on  standing.    According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  it  contains  65  per 
cent,  of  volatile  oil,  84  of  resin,  and  1  of  acetic  acid  and  water.   A  characteristic  property, 
iBoticed  first  by  Mr.  Lowe,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  copaiba,  is  that,  when 
[heated  in  a  closed  vial  to  260°  (280°,  Lowe),  it  becotnes  slightly  turbid  and  coagulates,  so 
[that  the  vial  may  be  inverted  without  changing  the  position  of  its  contents;   and  this  con- 
Ifistcnce  is  retained  when  the  liquid  cools,    l^y  a  gentle  heat  with  agitation  the  flui<li(y  re- 
|Mr»>«-   h.it  the  liquid  again  coagulates  If  heated  to  266°.    Guibourt  states  that  it  does  not 
»  ixo  copaiba,  by  the  addition  of  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia;   and  the  two  separate 

•ig.  (Journ.de  I'harm.,  xxx.  192.)  De  Vry,  of  Rotterdam,  proposes  the  reaction  of 
benzole  with  wood  oil  and  copaiba  respectively  as  a  tost  to  distinguish  them.  With  an  equal 
volume  of  the  wood  oil,  bcnrolo  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  from  which,  after  a  long  time,  a 
resinousnii  i ;  with  copaiba  it  forms  a  transparent  solution.  ( /'Aarm. 

Jou-n.,,3n:.  ij  to  De  Vry,  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation 

has  the  «p  !'■    M   •.  -.   11.1  ..\  (/bid.) 

Ru\!   1  jti  M  It,  ,  that   I  ^  much  employed  in  India  for  painting  ships,  houses, 

he.    .Vccjiiin^  Id   Dr.  '  •  ." ; — ^ y,  it  is  little  inferior  to  copaiba  in  the  diseajies  for 

whieh  that  medicine  is  omployod.  It  probably  has  a  similar  remedial  influence  on  diseased 
mucous  membranes  with  the  different  tnrf.oritinr<«.  wliirh  it  :n>pears  to  resemble  in  com- 
position. The  juice  may  be  given  in  <  i  fifteen  to  forty  drops;  th« 
folatilo  oil,  fruu;  ten  to  thirty  drops u. 
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eniptiuri  upon  the  skin,  resembling  that  of  measles,  and  attended  with  disagree- 
able itching  and  tingling.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  painful  purgation,  strangury 
and  bloody  arine,  and  a  general  state  of  fever  are  among  the  morbid  results  of 
its  excessive  action.  As  a  remedy  it  has  been  found  most  efficient  in  diseases  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  those  of  a  chronic  character.  Thus,  it  is 
given  with  occasional  advantage  in  leucorrhaja,  gleet,  chronic  dysentery  and 
diarrbcea,  painful  hemorrhoidal  aftections,  and  chronic  bronchitis,  and  has  re- 
cently been  used,  with  great  asserted  success,  in  diphtheria  and  pseudomembranous 
croup.  By  Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  highly  recommended  in  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  chronic  irritation  of  the  same  organ.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  xiv.  13.)  It  has  been  given  in  psoriasis  and  dropsy,  and  is  said  to 
be  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  Brazil.  The  complaint,  however,  in  which  it  is  most 
employed  is  gonorrhoea.  It  is  given  in  all  stages  of  the  disorder;  but  caution 
is  requisite  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  high.  Even  in  health,  if  taken 
largely,  it  sometimes  produces  very  unpleasant  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages, 
and,  by  sympathy,  of  the  testicles.  It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  vulne- 
rary, and  as  an  application  to  ulcers;  but  it  is  now  seldom  used  externally.  Dr. 
Ruschenberger  recommends  it  locally  in  chilblains.  {Med.  Examiner,  i.  17.) 
Prof.  Marchal,  of  Strasburg,  has  employed  it  with  great  success  in  gonorrhoea 
and  leucorrhoea,  injecting  it  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  made  with  5  parts  of 
copaiba,  8  of  gum  arabic,  and  100  of  water,  and  applying  it  also  by  means  of 
catheters  or  tampons  smeared  with  the  emulsion. 

The  dose  of  copaiba  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm  three  times  a  day, 
or  a  smaller  quantity  repeated  more  frequently.  It  may  be  given  dropped  on 
sugar;  but  in  this  form  is  often  so  exceedingly  offensive,  as  to  render  some  con- 
cealment of  its  nauseous  qualities  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  given  floating  on 
the  surface  of  an  aromatic  water,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether.  A  less  disagreeable  form  is  that  of  emulsion,  prepared  by  rubbing 
the  copaiba  first  with  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  q^^,  and  sugar,  and  afterwards 
with  some  aromatic  water,  as  that  of  mint  or  cinnamon.  The  volatile  oil,  which 
is  the  active  ingredient  of  copaiba,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen 
drops,  either  upon  sugar,  or  in  emulsion.  The  resin,  which  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute,  is  nearly  inert.  The  pills  made  with  magnesia  may  sometimes 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage ;  and  it  is  customary  to  administer  copaiba,  en- 
closed in  capsules  of  gelatin,  which  cover  the  taste,  while  they  readily  dissolve 
in  the  stomach.  (See  Glue,  in  Part  III.)  Velpeau  has  found  the  best  effects  from 
copaiba  in  the  form  of  enema.  He  gives  two  drachms  made  into  an  emulsion  with 
the  yolk  of  an  q^<j;,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidounces 
-of  water.  A  distilled  water  of  copaiba  has  recently  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
E.  Langlebert  both  for  internal  use,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidouuces  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  as  a  vehicle  in  urethral  injections. 
.  Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Copaibae;  Pilulae  Copaibae,  ?7. /S.  W 

COPTIS.  U.S. 

Goldthread. 

The  root  of  Coptis  trifolia.  U.  S. 

CopTis.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Or d.  Ranunculacese. 

Gen.Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five  or  six,  caducous.  Nectaries  five  "or  six, 
cucullate.  Capsules  five  to  eight,  stipitate,  stellately  diverging,  and  rostrate, 
many-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Coptis  trifolia.  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bat  i.  60 ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  9T.  Thi« 
little  evergreen  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  the  slenderness  and  bright-}  ellovf 
colour  of  which  have  given  rise  to  the  common  name  oi  goldthread.  Ti-.e  caudex. 
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from  which  the  petioles  and  flower-steras  proceed,  is  invested  with  ova?e,  acii 
minate,  yellowish,  imbricated  scales.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  long  >»lendet 
footstalks,  are  ternate,  with  firm,  rounded  or  obovate,  sessile  leaflets,  having  an 
acute  base,  a  lobed  and  acurainately  crenate  margin,  and  a  smooth  veined  sur- 
face. The  flower-stera  is  slender,  round,  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  sur- 
mounted by  one  small  white  flower,  with  a  minute  mucronate  bracte  beneath  it 
The  petals  are  oblong,  concave,  and  white;  the  nectaries  inversely  conical,  hol- 
low, and  yellow  at  the  top.  The  stamens  have  capillary  filaments  and  globose 
anthers.  The  germs  are  from  five  to  eight,  stipitate,  oblong,  compressed,  and 
support  short  recurved  styles,  with  acute  stigmas.  The  capsules,  which  diverge 
in  a  star-like  form,  are  pedicelled,  compressed,  beaked,  and  contain  numerous 
black  seeds  attached  to  the  inner  side. 

The  goldthread  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent  and  of  Asia, 
and  is  found  in  Greenland  and  Iceland.  It  delights  in  the  dark  shady  swamps 
and  cold  morasses  of  northern  latitudes  and  Alpine  regions,  and  abounds  in 
Canada,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  of  New  England.  Its  blossoms  appear  in  May. 
AH  parts  of  the  plant  possess  more  or  less  bitterness ;  but  this  property  is  most 
intense  in  the  root,  which  is  the  only  officinal  portion. 

Dried  goldthread,  as  brought  into  the  market,  is  in  loosely  matted  masses, 
consisting  of  the  long,  thread-like,  orange-yellow  roots,  frequently  interlaced, 
and  mingled  with  the  leaves  and  stowjs  of  the  plant.  It  is  without  smell,  and  has 
a  purely  bitter  taste,  unattended  with  aroma  or  astringency.  It  imparts  a  bitter- 
ness and  yellow  colour  to  water  and  alcohol,  but  most  perfectly  to  the  latter, 
with  which  it  forms  a  bright-yellow  tincture.  The  infusion  is  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead.  {Bigelow.)  It  aflbrds  no  evidence  of  con- 
taining either  resin,  gum,  or  tannin. 

The  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  berberina  in  several  plants,  char- 
acterized by  bitterness  and  a  yellow  colour,  naturally  suggested  its  existence  ia 
this  root;  and  Mr.  Maisch  and  Prof.  Procter  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture.  According  to  Prof.  F.  F.  Mayer,  the  berberina  is  here, 
as  in  Hydrastis,  associated  with  a  colourless  alkaloid,  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  but  the  precise  nature  of  which  does  not  yet  appear 
to  have  Ijeen  demonstrated.  {Am.  Journ.of  Fharvi.,  March,  18G3,  p.  97.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Goldthread  is  a  simple  tonic  bitter,  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  quassia  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  ia 
which  that  medicine  is  prescribed,  though,  from  its  higher  price,  not  likely  to 
come  into  gr^r.eral  use  as  a  substitute.  In  New  England  it  is  employed  as  a  local 
application  in  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth ;  but  it  probably  has  no  other 
virtues  in  this  complaint  than  such  as  are  common  to  the  simple  bitters.  It  may 
1)6  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains,  of  a  tincture  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  one  fluidrachm. 

Another  species  of  Coptis  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Wallich,  under  the  name 
of  Coptis  Teeta,  which  grows  in  the  mountainous  regions  bordering  on  Assam, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  tonic  by  the  natives,  and  by  the  Chinese.  It  appears  to 
be  closely  analogous  in  properties  to  C.  trifolia.  and  like  it  contains  berberina. 

W. 

CORIAISDKIM.  U.^,,Br. 

Chrlander 

The  fruit  oi  i  ormiKiruni  suiivum.  U.S.     Tiic  rijx'  iniit,  dried.    Br. 
Oleum  Coriandri.  Oil  of  Coriander.  The  oil  distilled  in  England  from  Cori- 
toder.  Br. 

Coriaudre,  /V.;  Koriander,  Oerm.;  Coriandro,  Itai,;  Cila&lro,  Span. 
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CoRiANDRUM.  Scx,  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  ApiaccoB  or  XJm- 
b«lli  ferae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  radiate.  Petals  inflex-emarginate.  Universal  involucre 
one-leafed.    Partial  involucres  halved.    Fruit  spherical.    Willd. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  Willd.  S}).  Plant,  i.  1448;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat.  p.  137,  t 
53.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  erect,  round,  smooth,  branching  stem,  rising 
about  two  feet,  and  furnished  with  compound  leaves,  of  which  the  upper  are  thrice 
ternate,  with  linear  pointed  leaflets,  the  lower  pinnate,  with  the  pinnie  cut  into 
irregular  serrated  lobes,  like  those  of  parsley.  The  flowers  are  while  or  rose-col- 
oured, and  in  compound  terminal  umbels;  the  fruit  globular,  and  composed  of  two 
concave  hemispherical  portions. 

C  sativum  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  at  present  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, having  become  naturalized  in  consequence  of  its  extended  cultivation.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  August.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
all  parts  of  the  fresh  plant  are  extremely  fetid  when  bruised,  while  the  fruit 
becomes  fragrant  by  drying.  This  is  the  officinal  portion.  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  Europe. 

The  fruit  of  the  coriander  is  globular,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
obscurely  ribbed,  of  a  grayish  or  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  separable  into  the 
two  portions  (half-fruits)  of  which  it  consists.  It  has  the  persistent  calyx  at  its 
base,  and  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  the  adhering  style.  The  smell  and  taste 
are  gratefully  aromatic,  and  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
separate  by  distillation,  and  is  said  to  belong  to  the  camphene  family.  One  pound 
of  the  seeds  yields  forty-two  grains  of  the  oil.  (Zeller.)  It  is  colourless  or  pale- 
yellow,  with  an  agreeable  odour  of  coriander,  a  mild  aromatic  taste,  and  a  sp.  gr. 
varying  from  0859  to  0-871.  It  is  recognised  among  the  officinals  in  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  employs  it  in  the  Syrup  of  Senna.  The  virtues  of  the  fruit 
are  imparted  to  alcohol  by  maceration,  and  less  readily  to  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Coriander  has,  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  or- 
dinary medicinal  virtues  of  the  aromatics.  It  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
combination  with  other  medicines,  either  to  cover  their  taste,  to  render  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  or  to  correct  their  griping  qualities.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.    The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennse ;  InfusumGentianae  Compositum;  Infusum  Sennae, 
U.  <S.;  Tinctura  Rhei,  Br.;  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennas,  U.S.;  Tinctura  Seunae,  J5r. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Oil.  Syrupus  Sennae,  Br.  W. 

CORNUS  CIRCINATA.  U.  S.  Secondary, 
Hound-leaved  Dogwood, 

The  bark  of  Cornus  circinata.  U.  S. 

CoRNUs.  Sex.Syst,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord,  CornaceaB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Involucre  usually  four-leaved.  Petals  superior,  four.  Drupe  with 
a  two-celled  nut.  Willd. 

We  have  ten  indigenous  species  of  Cornus,  all  supposed  to  possess  similai 
medical  properties;  and  three —  C.  Florida,  G.  circinata,  and  C.  sericea — are 
noticed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  The  last  two  are  placed  in 
the  secondary  list,  not  because  they  are  esteemed  less  efficient  than  the  first,  but 
because  they  have  hitherto  attracted  less  attention. 

Cornus  circinata.  Willd.  Bp.  Plant,  i.  6G3.  This  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  with  warty  branches,  large,  "roundish,  pointed  leaves,  waved  on  their 
edges  and  downy  beneath,  and  white  flowers  disposed  in  depressed  cymes.  The 
fruit  is  blue.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  extending  from  Canada 
to  Virginia,  and  growing  on  hill-sides  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  flov^ers  in 
Ju'  '  and  July. 
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The  bark,  when  dried,  is  in  quills  of  a  whitish  or  ash  colour,  and  affords  a 
powder  resembling  that  of  ipecacuanha.    Its  taste  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  arc 
matic.     In  chemical  composition,  so  far  as  this  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  ana 
logous  to  Cornus  Florida.  It  possesses  also  similar  medical  virtues,  and  may  b« 
employed  in  the  same  doses.    It  has  been  much  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent 
in  Connecticut,  and  was  highly  extolled  by  the  late  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  York,  wh( 
recommended,  as  the  most  eligible  preparation,  an  infusion  made  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  coarsely  powdered  bark.    The  dose  of 
this  is  from  one  to  two  fluidounces.  W. 

CORNUS  FLORIDA.  U.S, 
Dogwood, 

The  bark  of  Cornus  Florida.  U.  S. 

Cornus.    See  COllNUS  CIRCIXATA. 

Cornus  Florida.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  661;  Bigelow,  ^m.  il/ec/.  ^oA  ii.  73, 
Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  44.  This  is  a  small  indigenous  tree,  usually  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height,  though  sometimes  not  less  than  thirty  or  thirty-five 
feet.  It  is  of  slow  growth ;  and  the  stem,  which  generally  attains  a  diameter  of 
four  or  five  inches,  is  compact,  and  covered  with  a  brownish  bark,  the  epidermis 
of  which  is  minutely  divided  by  numerous  superficial  cracks  or  fissures.  The 
branches  are  spreading,  and  regularly  disposed,  sometimes  opposite,  sometimes 
in  fours  nearly  in  the  form  of  crosses.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  about 
three  inches  long,  ])ointed,  dark-green  and  sulcated  on  the  upper  surface,  glau- 
cous or  whitish  beneath,  and  marked  with  strong  parallel  veins.  Towards  the 
close  of  summer  they  are  speckled  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  become  red.  The  proper  flowers  are  small,  yellowish,  and  collected 
in  heads,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  large  conspicuous  involucre,  consisting  of 
four  white  ol)cordate  leaves,  having  the  notch  at  their  summit  tinged  with  red 
or  purple.  This  involucre  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  tree  when  in  flower. 
The  calyx  is  four-toothed,  and  the  corolla  composed  of  four  obtuse  reflexed 
petals.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  of  a  vivid  glossy  redness,  containing  a  two- 
celled  and  two-seeded  nucleus.  The  drupes  are  usually  associated  together  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four,  and  remain  on  the  tree  till  after  the  early  frosts. 
They  ripen  in  September. 

The  dogwood  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  Middle 
States.  In  the  month  of  May,  it  is  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  large  white  blos- 
soms, which  render  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  American 
forests.  The  bark  is  the  officinal  portion,  and  is  derived  for  use  both  from  the 
Stem  and  l)rant'hes,  and  from  the  root.  That  from  the  root  is  preferred. 

As  brought  into  market,  the  bark  is  in  pieces  of  various  size,  usually  more  or 
less  rolled,  sometimes  invested  with  a  fawn-coloured  epidermis,  sometimes  par- 
tially or  wholly  deprived  of  it,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour,  very  brittle,  and  afford- 
ing, when  pulverized,  a  grayish  powder  tinge<i  with  red.  The  odour  of  dogwood 
is  feeble,  its  taste  bitter,  astringent,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Water  and  alcohol 
extract  its  virtues.  It  has  not  been  accurately  analyzed;  but,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  James  Cockburn  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. ^  vii.  109), 
appears  to  contain  bitter  extractive,  gum,  resin,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  fixed  oil, 
wax,  red  colouring  matter,  lignin,  and  snlu  of  potassa  and  iron.  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  also  obtained  a  crystallized  si.i  without  taste,  the  characters  of 
which,  however,  were  not  sufficiently  ,  iird  to  authorize  an  opinion  as  to 
itij  nature.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  for  winch  the  name  o(  cornine  was  pro* 
posed,  was  announced  as  an  ingredient  by  Mr.  Carpeuter;  but  his  results  ha?e 
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not  beni  confirmed.  More  recently,  an  examination  of  the  bark,  with  a  view  to 
the  isolation  of  its  active  principle,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  John  M.  Maisch,  who 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  bitter  principle  pure  in  solution,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extreme  facility  of  decomposition,  could  not  succeed  in  isolating 
it  in  the  solid  state.  He  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  a  neuter,  colourless  sub- 
stance, very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  not  capable  of  pre- 
cipitation by  chemical  reagents,  but  very  easily  destroyed  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  {Proceed,  of  Am.  Fharm.  Assoc,  1859,  p.  315.)  The  flowers  of  C.  Florida 
have  the  same  bitter  taste  as  the  bark,  and,  though  not  officinal,  are  sometimes 
employed  for  the  same  purposes. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cornus  Florida  is  tonic  and  astringent.  By 
Dr.  W.alker  it  was  found,  when  taken  internally,  to  increase  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  thought  to  possess  remedial 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  which  it  has  occasionally 
been  successfully  substituted  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers;  but  the 
introduction  of  sulphate  of  quinia  into  use  has  nearly  banished  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  substitutes  for  cinchona,  from  regular  practice.  The  dogwood  has 
also  been  employed  in  low  fevers,  and  other  complaints  for  which  Peruvian  bark 
is  usually  prescribed. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  decoction,  or  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  repeated,  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  so  that  from 
one  to  two  ounces  may  be  taken  in  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms.  The 
decoction  is  officinal.  (See  Decoctum  Cornus  Floridae.)  The  dried  bark  is  said 
to  be  preferable  to  the  fresh ;  as  it  possesses  all  the  activity  of  the  latter,  with- 
out being  equally  liable  to  offend  the  stomach  and  bowels.  An  extract  might 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  in  intermittents  in  large  doses. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Cornus  Floridae,  U.  S.  W. 

CORNUS  SERICEA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Swamp  Dogwood, 

The  bark  of  Cornus  sericea.  U.  S. 

Cornus.  See  CORNUS  CIRCINATA. 

Cornus  sericea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  663;  Barton,  3Ied.  Bot.  i.  115.  This 
species  of  Cornus  is  usually  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  erect  stems, 
wniCQ  are  covered  with  a  shining  reddish  bark,  and  send  out  opposite  spreading 
branches.  The  young  shoots  are  more  or  less  pubescent.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, petiolate,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  and  on  the  under  surface  covered  with  soft 
brownish  hairs.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  terminal  cymes, 
which  are  depressed  and  woolly.  The  fruit  consists  of  globulai,  berry-formed 
drupes,  of  a  cerulean  blue  colour,  and  collected  in  bunches. 

The  swamp  dogwood  inhabits  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and 
is  fcii&d  in  moist  woods,  in  swamps,  and  on  the  borders  of  streams.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  The  bark  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Walker  to  have  the  same 
medical  properties  as  that  of  Cornus  Florida.  It  may  be  given  in  the  same 
doses,  and  administered  in  a  similar  manner.  W. 


COTULA.  U,S,  Secondary, 
Mayweed, 


A 


The  herb  of  Anthemis  Cotula,  Maruta  Cotula  {De  Candolle).  U.  S. 
Camomille  puante,  Maroute,  Fr.;  Hunds-Kamille,  Stinkende-Kainille,  Germ.;  CamcA/ilU 
fetida,  Cotula,  Ital.;  Manzanilla  loca,  Span. 

Anthemis.  See  ANTHEMIS. 
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Anthemis  Cotula.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2181;  Barton,  Med.  Dot  i.  161.— 
Maruta  Cotula.  De  Cand.  Frodrom.  vi.  13.  The  mayweed  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  fibrous  root,  and  an  erect,  striated  stem,  very  much  branched  even  to  the 
bottom,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  supporting  alternate,  sessile,  flai, 
doubly  pinnated,  somewhat  hairy  leaves,  with  pointed  linear  leaflets.  The  flowers 
stand  singly  upon  the  summits  of  the  branches,  and  consist  of  a  central,  convex, 
golden-yellow  disk,  with  white  radial  florets,  which  spread  horizontally  during 
the  day,  but  are  reflexed,  or  bent  towards  the  stem  at  night.  The  calyx,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  florets,  is  hemispherical,  and  composed  of  imbricated  hairy 
scales.  Tlie  receptacle  is  conical  or  nearly  cylindrical,  and  surmounted  by  rigid, 
bristle-shaped  paleaj.  shorter  than  tlie  florets.    The  seeds  are  naked. 

This  plant  grows  abundantly  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  this 
country  it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  places,  growing  among  rubbish, 
along  the  sides  of  roads,  and  in  waste  grounds.  Notwithstanding  its  extensive 
diffusion,  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  naturalized  and  not  an  indigenous 
plant.  It  is  frequently  called  wild  chamomile.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  o* 
summer  till  late  in  autumn. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  from  a  chemical  examination  of  the  flowers,  concluded 
that  they  contain  volatile  oil,  oxalic,  valerianic,  and  tannic  acids,  colouring  mat- 
ter, acrid  fatty  matter,  bitter  extractive,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  390.) 

The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste, 
and  imparts  these  properties  to  water. 

The  medical  properties  of  this  species  of  Anthemis  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  chamomile,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted  ;  but  its  disagreeable  odour 
is  an  obstacle  to  its  general  use.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  been  given 
in  nervous  diseases,  especially  in  hysteria,  under  the  impression,  probably  derived 
from  its  peculiar  smell,  that  it  possesses  antispasmodic  powers.  It  has  also  been 
thought  to  be  emmenagogue.  It  is  said  to  have  the  property  of  vesicating,  if 
applied  to  the  surface  fresh  and  bruised.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely  employed, 
except  as  a  domestic  remedy.  The  whole  plant  is  active;  but  the  flowers,  being 
less  disagreeable  than  the  leaves,  are  preferred  for  internal  use.  The  remedy  is 
best  administered  in  the  state  of  infusion.  W. 

CREASOTUM.  U.S., Br. 

Creosote. 

A  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  wood-tar.  U.  S.  A  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood  tar.  Br. 

This  is  a  substance,  of  the  nature  of  the  volatile  oils,  discovered  in  1830  by 
Reichenbach  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  M.  Deville  conceives 
that  it  is  a  volatile  oil,  derived  by  heat  from  the  resin  of  wood,  and  isomeric 
with  th(5  original  volatile  oil,  from  which  the  resin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  slow  alteration  occurring  in  the  vegetable.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
classed  with  the  volatile  oils  which  are  regenerated  by  distillation. 

In  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  organic  substances  generally,  whether 
yegetable  or  animal,  Reichenbach  also  discovered  five  other  principles,  called 
paraflin,  eupion,  picamar,  capnomor,  and  pittacal,  which,  as  being  associated 
with  creasote,  will  be  hero  described.  Paraffin  is  a  solid  carbohydrogen,  most 
abundantly  obtained  by  distilling  cannel-coal,  when  it  comes  over  with  certain 
isomeric  oils,  several  of  the  least  volatile  of  which,  appearing  towards  the  close 
of  the  distillation,  form  a  mixture  called  jtaraffin  oil.  Mr.  Young,  an  English 
manufacturing  chemist,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  paraflin  from  this  coal  in  the 
proportion  of  thirteen  pounds  to  the  ton.    Crude  paraflin,  as  first  obtained,  i« 
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recommended  to  be  purified  by  R.  Reiehenbaeh,  the  son  of  the  discoverer,  by  dis- 
tillation from  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  destroys  an  empyreumatic  substance 
by  which  it  is  contaminated.  Paraffin  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  resembling 
white  wax,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  in  the  composition  of 
cerates.  It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  is  characterized  by  its  feeble  afiBnity 
for  other  bodies,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  from  parum  affinis.  It  resists  the 
action  of  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies.  It  burns  with  a  bright,  white  flame, 
without  smoke.  At  present  it  is  much  used  in  England  as  a  lubricating  sub- 
stance for  machinery,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  material  for  candles.  It 
is  also  prepared  in  this  country  for  practical  purposes.  A  rich  bituminous  coal, 
rivaling  the  Boghead  cannel-coal  of  England,  has  been  discovered  in  Western 
Virginia,  and  is  the  source  of  the  American  paraffin.  {Proceedings  of  the  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc.,  Sept.  1856.)  The  product  of  paraffin  oil  from  a  ton  of  English 
cannel-coal,  as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Young,  is  about  thirty  gallons.  This  also  ia 
a  good  lubricating  substance.  The  empirical  formula  of  paraffin  is  CH  in  equal 
equivalents,  but  how  many  of  each  element  is  not  known.  Eupion  is  an  inodo- 
rous, insipid,  limpid,  and  colourless  liquid,  of  the  sp.gr.  0740,  obtained  most 
abundantly  from  animal  tar  and  Dippel's  animal  oil.  It  likewise  consists  exclu- 
sively of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Picamar  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  of  a  peculiar  odour  and  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  present  in  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  rectified  oil  of  tar,  and  constitutes  the  bitter  principle  of  that  sub- 
stance. Capnomor,  so  called  from  being  an  ingredient  of  smoke,  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  a  pleasant  odour  and  pungent  taste,  and  oc- 
curring in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar,  and  in  coal  naphtha.  It  has  the  property  of  dis- 
solving caoutchouc.  Pittacal,  also  obtained  from  the  heavy  oil  of  tar,  is  a  solid 
of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  differing  from  the  substances  above  noticed  in  contain- 
ing nitrogen  as  one  of  its  elements. 

Preparation.  Creasote  is  obtained  either  from  wood  tar  or  from  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  acid.  When  wood  tar  is  used,  it  is  distilled  until  it  has  attained  the 
consistence  of  pitch.  The  distilled  liquid  divides  itself  into  three  layers,  an 
aqueous  between  two  oily  layers.  The  inferior  oily  layer,  which  alone  contains 
the  creasote,  is  separated,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa  to  remove 
acetic  acid.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  new  oil  which  separates  is 
decanted  from  it.  This  oil  is  distilled,  and  yields  products  lighter  than  water, 
and  a  liquid  heavier.  The  latter  alone  is  preserved,  and,  after  having  been  agi- 
tated repeatedly  with  weak  phosphoric  acid  to  neutralize  ammonia,  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  some  time.  It  is  next  washed  as  long  as  acidity  is  removed, 
and  then  distilled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  weak  phosphoric  acid ;  care  being  taken 
to  cohobate  from  time  to  time.  The  oily  liquid  thus  rectified  is  colourless,  and 
contains  much  creasote,  but  also  a  portion  of  eupion.  To  separate  the  latter, 
the  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  of  the  density  112,  which 
dissolves  the  creasote,  but  not  the  eupion.  The  eupion,  which  swims  above  from 
its  levity,  is  then  separated ;  and  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  creasote  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  until  it  becomes  brown  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  a 
foreign  matter,  and  is  then  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  sets  free  the 
creasote,  which  is  decanted  and  again  distilled.  The  treatment  by  solution  of 
potassa,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  is  to  be  re|>f  ated  until  the  creasote  no  longer  becomes 
brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  only  slightly  reddish.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
a  stronger  solution  of  potassa  and  distilled  again,  and  finally  redistilled  for  the 
last  time,  rejecting  the  first  portion  which  comes  over  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing much  water,  collecting  the  next  portion,  and  avoiding  to  push  the  distilla- 
tion too  far.    The  product  collected  in  this  distillation  is  creasote. 

When  creasote  is  extracted  from  pyroligneous  acid,  the  first  step  is  to  dissolve 
sulphate  of  soda  in  it  to  saturation.  The  oil  which  separates  and  swims  above 
is  decanted,  and,  having  been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  few  days,  is  saia- 
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rated  by  carbonate  of  potassa  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  distilled  with 
water.  The  oleaginous  liquid  obtained  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  is  to  bo 
treated  with  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  as  above  detailed,  in  relation  to  the  treatment 
of  the  corresponding  oil  obtained  from  wood  tar. 

According  to  M.  Koene,  the  tar  of  the  pine  furnishes  but  little  pure  creasote ; 
while  coal  tar  yields  nearly  five  drachms  to  the  pint.  Some  object  to  the  use 
of  coal  tar,  as  affording  phenylic  acid,  which  closely  resembles  creasote,  or,  at 
least,  as  furnishing  a  creasote  contaminated  with  that  acid. 

Propertiei<.  Creasote,  when  pure,  is  a  colourless  oleaginous  liquid,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  oil  of  almonds,  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch,  volatilizable  by  heat,  and 
having  a  caustic,  burning  taste,  and  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odour,  like  that 
of  smoked  meat,  quite  different  from  that  of  phenylic  acid.  As  met  with  in  the 
shops,  it  has  frequently  a  brownish  tinge.  It  burns  with  a  sooty  flame.  Applied 
in  a  concentrated  state  to  the  skin,  it  corrugates  and  then  destroys  the  cuticle, 
causing  a  white  spot.  On  paper  it  leaves  a  greasy  stain,  which  disappears  in  a 
few  hours,  or  in  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  about  212°.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-057  at 
55°  {Gorup'BeAanez),  1046  {U.  S.),  1  '065  (Br.).  It  boils  at  397°,  and  remains 
fluid  at  17°  below  zero.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  a  powerful  re- 
fractor of  light.  It  is  devoid  of  acid  or  alkaline  reaction..  Mixed  with  water, 
it  forms  two  solutions;  one  consisting  of  one  part  of  creasote  and  about  80  of 
water,  the  other,  of  1  part  of  water  and  10  of  creasote.  (Berzelius.)  It  unites  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  naphtha,  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  is  dis- 
solved freely  by  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  a  large  proportion  of  iodine  and  phos- 
phorus, and  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur,  especially  when  assisted  by  heat 

Creasote  forms  two  combinations  with  potassa;  one  anhydrous,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous consistence,  the  other,  hydrated,  and  in  the  form  of  small,  white,  pearly 
scales.  It  forms  similar  compounds  with  soda.  Its  formula  is  CjglljgO^  {Beg- 
naull),  or  C,^II^O,  {Fownes)]  but  it  is  differently  given  by  other  authorities; 
and  the  probability  is  that  creasote,  as  ordinarily  obtained  at  least,  is  not  a  defi- 
nite principle.  Creasote  instantly  dissolves  ammonia,  and  retains  it  with  great 
force.  Strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  decompose  it;  the  former  giving  rise  to 
reddish  vapours,  the  latter  to  a  red  colour,  which  becomes  black  on  the  addition 
of  more  of  the  acid.  Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  brown  resin,  which, 
treated  with  ammonia,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  gives,  by  evapora- 
tion, certain  salts  of  ammonia,  two  of  which  contain  new  acids,  discovered  by 
Laurent.  Muriatic  acid  produces  no  change  in  it.  A  splinter  of  pine  wood, 
moistened  with  this  acid,  acquires  no  colour  when  dipped  into  creasote,  but  be- 
comes first  blue  and  then  brown,  when  dipped  into  phenylic  acid.  The  British 
Pharmacopoeia  gives,  as  one  of  the  characters  of  its  creasote,  that  a  "slip  of  deal 
dipped  into  it,  and  afterwards  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  air,  acquires  a  greenish-blue  colour;"  and  consequently  does  not  consider 
the  presence  of  phenylic  acid  as  a  contamination.  Creasote  dissolves  a  large 
number  of  metallic  salts,  and  reduces  a  few  to  the  metallic  state;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver.  It  powerfully  coagulates  albumen,  and  in 
this  way  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  hemostatic. 

Of  all  the  properties  of  creasote,  the  most  remarkable  is  its  power  of  pre- 
serving meat  It  is  this  property  which  has  suggested  its  name,  derived  from 
£psfk;  Jlesh,  and  ffdt^ta  I  preserve. 

Impurities  and  Adulterations.  Creasote  is  apt  to  contain  eupion,  picamar, 
and  capnomor,  and  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  rectified  oil  of  tar,  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  All  these  substances  are  detected  by  strong  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  creasote,  and  leaves  them  behind,  floating  above  the  creasote 
solution.  Creasote,  however,  from  beech-wood  tar,  is  only  partially  dissolved  by 
hs  t  acetic  acid  of  ordinary  strength.  Fixed  oils  are  also  discovend  by  a  stain 
on  paper,  not  discharged  bj  heat   Any  trace  of  the  matter  which  produces  the 
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brownish  tinge  (see  page  332)  is  detected  by  the  liquid  becoming  discoloored 
by  exposure  lo  sunshine. 

Commercial  creasote,  when  obtained  from  coal  tar,  is  always  contaminated 
Vfiih  phenylic  acid  (phenic  acid — carbolic  acid — phenol  —  hydrated  oxide  of 
phenyl),  Cj,Hj.,0  +  HO.  Indeed,  this  acid  is  often  sold  for  creasote,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  properties,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  said,  in  medical 
virtues  also.  The  use  now  made  of  phenylic  or  carbolic  acid  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  distinct  consideration;  and  an  article  will  be  devoted  to  it  in  Part  III.  of 
this  work.  The  substitution  of  phenylic  acid  may  be  discovered  by  its  lower 
boiling  point  (368°  F.).  Its  presence  in  creasote  is  detected  by  the  addition  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  causes  a  violet- blue  colour,  and  afterwards  a  whitish 
turbidness,  if  this  impurity  is  present.  According  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Kent,  of  New 
York,  phenylic  acid  from  the  oil  of  coal  tar,  and  creasote  from  wood  tar  are  es- 
aentially  the  same;  the  former  being  a  purer  state  of  the  latter.  (N.  Y.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  Oct.  1853.)  This  view  is  contradicted  by  the  results  of  Gorup-Besanez, 
who  obtained  creasote  which  did  not  respond  to  the  tests  of  phenylic  acid.  Still 
he  admits  that  creasote,  as  pure  as  he  could  get  it  with  a  boiling  point  between 
398°  and  406°,  is  not  a  chemically  definite  compound.  Gmelin  considers  the 
creasote  from  wood  tar,  and  the  carbolic  acid  from  coal  tar,  as  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  the  degree  of  purity.  In  this  unsettled  state  of  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  precise  chemical  constitution  of  creasote,  we  continue  to  consider 
it  under  a  distinct  head,  and  give  its  properties  as  practically  ascertained. 

Medical  Properties,  &g.  Creasote  is  irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  antiseptic,  and 
moderately  escharotic.  Internally,  it  has  been  employed  in  a  number  of  diseases; 
externally,  for  the  most  part,  as  an  application  to  eruptions,  wounds,  and  ulcers, 
and  as  an  injection  and  gargle.  Dr.  li.  Dick,  of  Glasgow,  recommends  it  as  an 
internal  remedy  in  chronic  gonorrhoea  and  gleet.  Dr.  Eiliotson,  of  London,  con- 
siders it  an  efficacious  remedy  in  arresting  nausea  and  vomiting,  when  not  de- 
pendent on  inflammation  or  structural  disease  of  the  stomach,  as  in  hysteria, 
pregnancy,  and  sea-sickness.  Mr.  Kesteven,  of  England,  found  it  a  very  useful 
remedy  in  diarrhoea ;  and  others  have  confirmed  this  statement.  Dr.  D.  J.  Cain, 
of  Charleston,  used  it  with  advantage  in  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  infantum, 
either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  charcoal,  chalk,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  has 
also  been  used  with  benefit  in  dysentery  and  malignant  cholera ;  and  has  been 
recommended  in  pectoral  affections  with  purulent  expectoration. 

•The  eruptions,  to  the  treatment  of  which  creasote  has  been  supposed  to  be 
best  suited,  are  those  of  a  scaly  character.  In  burns  its  efficacy  has  been  insisted 
on,  especially  in  those  attended  with  excessive  suppuration  and  fungous  granu- 
lations. In  chilblains  also  it  is  stated  to  be  a  useful  application.  Mixed  with  four 
parts  of  lard,  it  is  said  to  have  proved  very  serviceable  in  erysipelas.  When  ap- 
plied to  wounds  it  acts  as  a  hemostatic,  stopping  the  capillary  hemorrhage,  but 
possesses  no  power  to  arrest  the  bleeding  from  large  vessels.  Accordingly,  crea- 
sote water  has  been  applied  locally  in  menorrhagia,  and  to  arrest  uterine  hemor- 
rhage and  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites.  The  ulcers,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
it  has  been  found  most  useful,  are  those  of  an  indolent  and  gangrenous  character, 
in  which  its  several  properties  of  escharotic,  stimulant,  and  antiseptic  are  use- 
fully brought  into  play.  It  is  also  praised  as  an  application  to  syphilitic,  scrofu- 
lous, and  cancerous  ulcers,  and  to  malignant  pustule.  In  all  these  cases,  should 
the  remedy  cause  irritation,  it  must  be  suspended,  or  alternated  with  emollient 
and  soothing  applications.  Injected  into  fistulous  ulcers,  it  proves  a  useful  re- 
source, by  exciting  the  callous  surfaces,  and  disposing  them  to  unite.  Dr.  Hii 
dreth,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  found  it  efficacious,  mixed  with  mercurial  ointment,  in 
the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  to  the  ounce,  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
and  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  A  small  portion  of  the  ointment  is  in- 
troduced under  the  upper  eyelid,  morning  and  evening,  and  rubbed  over  the  whole 
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globe.  The  application  should  be  strong  enongh  to  produce  a  smarting  pain  for 
about  five  minutes.  The  local  must  of  course  be  combined  with  constitutional 
treatment.  In  chronic  varicose  ophthalmia  it  is  a  valuable  remedy,  in  the  form 
of  collyrium,  of  the  strength  of  from  one  to  three  drops  to  the  fluidonnce  of 
water.  In  putrid  sorethroat,  requiring  the  use  of  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic,  a 
gargle  of  creasote  acts  beneficially;  and  in  chronic  suppuration  of  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear,  it  is  valuable  as  an  injection.  It  has  been  much  used  topically 
in  diphtheria,  in  which  it  corrects  the  fetor,  and  is  said  to  cure  the  local  affec- 
tion. In  deafness  from  deficient  cerumen,  Mr.  Curtis  has  found  it  useful.  The 
meatus  is  first  well  cleansed,  and  afterwards  brushed  over,  night  and  morning, 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  with  a  mixture  formed  of  a  drachm  of  creasote 
and  four  drachms  of  oil  of  almonds.  The  meatus  may  be  cleansed  by  dropping 
into  the  ear  at  night  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil,  and  syringing  it  out  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  weak  and  warm  solution  of  castile  soap,  to  which  a  sixth  of  Cologne 
water  has  been  added.  This  may  be  repeated  for  five  or  six  days,  if  required.  In 
leucorrhoea  M.  Arendt  has  fonnd  creasote  very  useful  in  the  form  of  injection, 
made  with  two  drops  to  the  fluidonnce  of  water,  used  several  times  a  day.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  derived  advantage  from  it  as  a  vaginal  injection  in  puerperal  fever, 
arising  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated  secretions.  It  is  also  efficacious  in  the  de- 
struction of  warts,  applied  freely  every  day  or  two,  and  kept  on  by  adhesive  plaster. 
In  toothache,  depending  on  caries  of  the  tooth  and  exposure  of  the  nerve,  crea- 
sote often  acts  promptly  and  radically  in  the  removal  of  the  pain.  One  or  two 
drops  of  the  pure  substance  must  be  carefully  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  on  a  little  cotton,  avoiding  contact  with  the  tongue  or  cheek.  To  render 
it  effectual,  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  must  be  well  cleansed  before  it  is  applied.  A 
mixture  of  15  parts  of  creasote  and  10  of  collodion  has  a  jelly-like  consistence, 
and  may  be  usefully  applied  to  carious  teeth,  which  it  protects  from  the  air. 

Creasote  is  employed  in  the  pure  state,  in  mixture  or  solution,  and  in  the  form 
of  ointment.  (See  Misfura  Creanoli  and  Unguentum  Creasoti.)  In  the  pure 
state,  it  may  be  brushed  over  indolent  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  or  applied  to  them 
by  means  of  lint.  Internally  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  drops  or 
more,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  diluted  with  weak  mucilage  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  fluidonnce  to  the  drop.  When  used  as  a  lotion  for  eruptions,  ulcers,  or 
burns,  or  as  a  gargle  or  injection,  it  is  employed  in  solution,  containing  two,  four, 
or  six  drops  to  the  fluidonnce  of  water;  the  strength  being  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  some  cases  the  solution  of  creasote  is 
used  externally,  mixed  with  poultices. 

Creasote,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as  a  poison.  It  produces  giddiness,  obscurity 
of  vision,  depressed  action  of  the  heart,  convulsions,  and  coma.  No  antidote  is 
known.  The  medical  treatment  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  and  the 
administration  of  ammonia  and  other  stimulants. 

The  addition  of  three  or  four  drops  of  creasote  to  a  pint  of  ink  effectually  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  mouldy.  Dr.  Christison  finds  that  creasote  water  is  as 
good  a  preservative  of  some  anatomical  preparations  as  spirit,  with  the  advnn- 
Uigc  of  not  hardening  the  parts.  It  is  probably  to  creasote  that  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  wood-smoke  and  of  pyroligneous  acid  are  owing. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Creasoti,  U.S.;  Mistnra  Creasoti,  Br.;  Unguentum  Crea- 
soti. B. 

CRETA.  U.  S. 

Chalk. 

Native  friable  carbonate  of  lime.  U.  S. 

In  the  Britinh  Pharmacopa*ia,  chalk  is.  placed  in  the  Appendix,  as  one  of  the 
substances  employed  in  preparing  medicines. 
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Craie,  Fr.;  Kreide,  Germ,;  Cret-a,  Ital.;  Gredft,  Span.,  Port. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  terra,  is  the  most  abundant 
of  simple  minerals,  constituting,  according  to  its  state  of  aggregation  and  other 
peculiarities,  the  different  varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  common  and  shell  lime- 
stone, marble,  marl,  and  chalk.  It  occurs  also  in  the  animal  kingdom,  forming 
the  principal  part  of  shells,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  bones  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals.  It  is  present  in  small  quantity  in  most  natural  waters,  being 
held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  they  contain.  In  the  waters  of  lime- 
stone districts  it  is  a  very  common  impregnation,  and  causes  purging  in  those 
not  accustomed  to  their  use.  In  all  such  cases,  boiling  the  water,  by  expelling 
the  carbonic  acid,  causes  the  carbonate  to  be  deposited.  (See  page  127.)  Besides 
being  officinal  in  the  state  of  chalk,  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  ordered  as  it  exists 
in  marble  and  oyster-shell,  and  as  obtained  by  precipitation.  (See  3Iarmor,  Testa, 
and  Calcis  Carbonas  Prsecipilata.)  In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our 
observations  to  chalk.  This  occurs  abundantly  in  the  south  of  England  and  north 
of  France.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  massive  in  beds, 
and  very  frequently  contains  nodules  of  flint,  and  fossil  remains  of  land  and  ma- 
rine animals. 

Properties.  Chalk  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  insoluble,  opaque,  soft  solid,  gene- 
rally white,  but  grayish-white  when  impure.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  easily  pul- 
verized, and  breaks  with  an  earthy  fracture.  It  soils  the  fingers,  yields  a  white 
trace  when  drawn  across  an  unyielding  surface,  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue 
adheres  slightly.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  2  3  to  2'6.  It  is  never  a  perfectly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime ;  but  contains,  besides  gritty  silicious  particles,  small  portions 
of  alumina  and  of  oxidized  iron.  If  pure  it  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid; 
but  usually  a  little  silica  is  left.  If  the  muriatic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  it  is  free  from  alumina  and  iron.  Like  all  carbonates  it  effervesces  with 
acids.  Though  insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
consists,  like  the  other  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid 
22,  and  one  of  lime  28  =  50. 

Chalk,  on  account  of  the  gritty  particles  which  it  contains,  is  unfit  for  medi- 
cinal use,  until  it  has  undergone  levigation,  when  it  is  called  prepared  chalk, 
(See  Greta  Prseparata.) 

Off.  Prep.  Creta  PrsBparata.  Bw 

CROCUS.  U.S.yBr. 
Saffron, 

The  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus.  U.  S.  The  stigma,  and  part  of  the  style, 
dried.  Br. 

Safran,  Fr.,  Germ.;  Zafferano,  Ital.;  Azafran,  Span. 

Crocus.   Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord.  Iridaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.   Corolla  six-parted,  equal.    Stigmas  convoluted.  Willd. 

Crocus  sativus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  194;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  763,  t.  259. 
The  common  cultivated  saflfron  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  rounded  and  depressed 
bulb  or  corraus,  from  which  the  flower  rises  a  little  above  the  ground,  upon  a 
long,  slender,  white,  and  succulent  tube.  The  flower  is  large,  of  a  beautiful  lilac 
or  bluish-purple  colour,  and  appears  in  September  or  October.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  linear,  slightly  revolute,  dark-green  upon  their  upper  surface  with  a  white 
longitudinal  furrow  in  the  centre,  paler  underneath  with  a  prominent  flattened 
midrib,  and  enclosed  at  their  base,  together  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  in  a 
membranous  sheath,  from  which  they  emerge  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
flower.  The  style  hangs  out  on  one  side  between  the  two  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  terminates  in  three  long  convoluted  stigmas,  which  are  of  a  rich  orange  colour, 
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highly  odofons,  rolled  in  at  the  edges,  and  notched  at  the  summit.  These  stigmas 
are  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant. 

C.  sativus,  or  autumnal  crocus,  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where 
it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  also  cnltivated  for  medicinal 
use  in  Sicily,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  other  temperate  countries  of  Europe. 
Large  quantities  of  saffron  are  raised  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Cashmere,  virhence 
it  is  sent  to  India.  Much  of  the  drug  reaches  the  market  of  Constantinople  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tifflis  and  the  Caucasus.  We  cultivate  the  plant  in  this 
country  chietly,  if  not  solely,  as  a  garden  flower.  It  is  liable  to  two  diseases, 
which  interfere  with  its  culture;  one  dependent  on  a  parasitic  fungus  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  bulb,  the  other  called  by  the  cultivators  in  France  iacon,  by 
which  the  bulb  is  converted  into  a  blackish  powder.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,xy\u.  41.) 

In  England  the  flowers  appear  in  October,  and  the  leaves  continue  green 
through  the  winter;  but  the  plant  does  not  ripen  its  seed,  and  is  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  bulb.  These  are  planted  in  grounds  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  arranged  either  in  rows,  or  in  small  patches  at  certain  distances.  The 
flowers  are  gathered  soon  after  they  show  themselves,  as  the  period  of  flowering 
is  very  short.  The  stigmas,  or  summits  of  the  pistils,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  style,  are  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  flower,  and  carefully  dried 
by  artificial  heat,  or  in  the  sun.  During  this  process,  they  are  sometimes  made 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  cake  by  pressure ;  but  the  finest  saffron  is  that  which 
has  been  dried  loosely.  The  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  cake- 
saffron  and  hay-saffron.  Five  pounds  of  the  fresh  stigmas  are  said  to  yield 
one  pound  of  the  dried. 

The  English  saffron,  formerly  most  highly  esteemed  in  this  country,  has  dis- 
appeared from  our  market.  What  may  be  sold  under  the  name  is  probably 
derived  from  other  sources.  Much  of  the  drug  is  imported  from  Gibraltar, 
packed  in  canisters.  Parcels  of  it  are  also  brought  from  Trieste,  and  other  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spanish  saffron  is  generally  considered  the  best. 
Genuine  cake-saffron  is  at  present  seldom  found  in  commerce.  According  to 
Landerer,  the  stigmas  of  several  other  species  besides  those  of  C.  sativus  are 
gathered  and  sold  as  saffron  in  Greece  and  Turkey.* 

Properties.  Saffron  has  a  peculiar,  sweetish,  aromatic  odour,  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitter  taste,  and  a  rich  deep-orange  colour,  which  it  imparts  to  the  saliva 
when  chewed.  The  stigmas  of  which  it  consists  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
expanded  and  notched  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  narrowing  towards  the  lower, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  slender,  capillary,  yellowish  portion,  forming  a  part 
of  the  style.  Analyzed  by  Vogel  and  Bouillon-Lagrange,  it  afforded  650  per 
cent,  of  a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  and  7'5  of  an  odorous  volatile  oil,  together 
with  wax,  gum,  albumen,  saline  matter,  water,  and  lignin.  The  extractive  was 
named  pohjchroite,  from  the  changes  of  colour  which  it  undergoes  by  the  action 
of  reagents.  They  prepared  it  by  evaporating  the  watery  infusion  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol,  filtering  the  tincture,  and 
evaporating  it  to  dryness.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-yellow 
mass,  of  an  a;;reeable  smell,  slightly  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
somewhat  deliquescent.  Its  solution  becomes  grass-green  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  blue  and  then  violet  by  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  loses  its  colour  alto- 
gether on  exposure  to  light,  and  by  chlorine.  M.  Henry,  sen.,  found  it  to  contain 
i'  It  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  which  could  be  separated  only  by  an  alkali. 
V  nuadrat  obtained  it  pure  by  exhausting  saffron  with  ether,  then  treating  it 
with  boiling  water,  precipitating  with  subacetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  lead  and  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  with  sulphuretted 

♦  At  the  Intprnfttionnl  Kxhibition,  in  London,  in  the  year  1802,  the  Author  noticed  a  spe- 
oimen  of  saffron,  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Crocus  satiTUj. 
It  consisted  of  the  stigmas  of  the  Cro€us  orientaUa. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
22 
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hydrogen,  treating  the  precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  and  lastly  evaporating  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath.  Thus  procured,  it  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  inodorous,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  which  it  renders  yellow,  much  more  soluble  by  the  least  addition  of  an 
alkali,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether.  Its  formula  is  C.^^HjgOj^. 
M.  Quadrat  found  also,  in  saffron,  a  fatty  matter,  glucose,  and  a  peculiar  acid. 
{Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  Ixxx.  340.)  According  to  M.  Henry,  the  colour- 
ing principle  constitutes  42  per  cent,  of  saffron,  and  the  essential  oil  10  per  cent 
It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  medicine  owes  its  activity.  It  may  be  partially  sepa- 
rated by  distillation.  It  is  yellow,  of  a  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste,  and  heavier 
than  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble. 

Adulterations.  The  high  price  of  this  medicine  gives  rise  to  frequent  adul- 
terations. Water  is  said  to  be  very  often  added  in  order  to  increase  its  weight 
Oil  is  also  added  for  the  same  purpose,  or  to  improve  the  appearance.  Some- 
times the  flowers  of  other  plants,  particularly  Carthamus  iinctorius  or  safflower, 
Calendula  officinalis  or  officinal  marygold,  and  arnica,  are  fraudulently  mixed 
with  the  genuine  stigmas.  They  may  be  known  by  their  shape,  which  is  rendered 
obvious  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the  suspected  mass  into  hot  water,  which  causes 
them  to  expand.  (See  Carthamus.)  Other  adulterations  are  the  fibres  of  dried 
beef,  the  stamens  of  the  Crocus  distinguishable  by  their  yellow  colour,  the  stig- 
mas previously  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  the  infusion  or  tincture,  and 
various  mineral  substances  easily  detected  upon  close  examination.  The  flowers 
of  a  Brazilian  plant,  named  Fuminella,  have,  according  to  M.  J.  L.  Soubeiran, 
been  recently  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  saffron.  They  may  be  detected  by 
shaking  gently  but  repeatedly  a  large  pinch  of  the  suspected  saffron  over  a  piece 
of  paper.  The  flowers  of  Fuminella,  being  smaller  and  heavier,  separate  and 
fall,  and  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  very  short  fragments,  with  a  colour  like  that 
of  saffron,  but  a  rusty  tint  which  the  latter  does  not  possess.  {Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Avril,  1855,  p.  267.)  J.  Miiller  recommends  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  as  the 
most  certain  test  of  saffron.  It  instantly  changes  the  colour  of  pure  saffron  to 
indigo  blue.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  May,  1845,  p.  197.) 

Choice  of  Saffron.  Saffron  should  not  be  very  moist,  nor  very  dry,  nor  easily 
pulverized;  nor  should  it  emit  an  offensive  smell  when  thrown  upon  live  coals. 
The  freshest  is  the  best,  and  that  which  is  less  than  a  year  old  should,  if  possible, 
be  selected.  It  should  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  characteristic  properties  of 
colour,  taste,  and  smell.  If  it  do  not  colour  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between 
them,  or  if  it  have  an  oily  feel,  or  a  musty  flavour,  or  a  black,  yellow,  or  whitish 
colour,  it  should  be  rejected.  In  the  purchase  of  this  medicine  in  cakes,  those 
should  be  selected  which  are  close,  tough,  and  firm  in  tearing ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  cakes  of  saffiower. 

As  its  activity  depends,  partly  at  least,  on  a  volatile  ingredient,  saffron  should 
be  kept  in  well-stopped  vessels.  Some  recommend  that  it  should  be  enclosed  in 
a  bladder,  and  introduced  into  a  tin  case. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Saffron  was  formerly  considered  highly  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic.  It  has  been  alleged  that,  in  small  doses,  it  moderately 
excites  the  different  functions,  exhilarates  the  spirits,  relieves  pain,  and  produces 
sleep;  in  large  doses,  gives  rise  to  headache,  intoxication,  delirium,  stupor,  and 
other  alarming  symptoms ;  and  Shroder  asserts  that,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drachms,  it  proves  fatal.  It  was  thought  also  to  act  powerfully  on  the 
uterine  system,  promoting  menstruation.  The  ancients  employed  it  extensively, 
both  as  a  medicine  and  condiment,  under  the  name  of  crocus.  It  was  also  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Arabians,  and  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  among  the  phy- 
sicians of  modern  Europe  till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  On  the 
continent  it  is  still  much  used  as  a  stimulant  and  emmenagogue.  But  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Alexander  have  proved  it  to  possess  little  activity ;  and  io 
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Great  Britain  and  the  TJnited  States  it  is  seldom  prescribed.  In  domestic  prac- 
tice, saffron  tea  is  occasionally  used  in  exantheraatous  diseases,  to  promote  the 
eruption.  At  present  the  chief  use  of  the  drup;  is  to  impart  colour  and  flavour 
to  officinal  tinctures.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Acetum  0\m,  U.S.;  Decoctum  Aloes  Corapositum,  5r.,  Pilulae 
Alo6s  et  Myrrhae;  Pulvis  Aromaticns,  ^r.;  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrhse,  U.S.; 
Tinct.  Cinchonie  Comp.;  Tinct.  Croci,  Br.;  Tinct.  Rhei,  Br.;  Tinct.  Rhei  ct 
Senn»,  U.S.  W. 

CUBEBA.  U.S.,  Br. 

CuheK 

The  berries  of  Piper  Cubeba.  U.  S.  The  unripe  fruit.  Cubeba  officinalis.  The 
unripe  fruit,  dried.  Br. 

Cubebs,  Br.;  Cubebe,  Fr.;  Kubeben, Cerm.;  Cubebe,  Ital.;  Cubebas,  Span.;  Eebabeh, ^ra6. 

PiPEa.   Sex.Syst.  Diandria  Trigynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Piperacere. 

Oen.  Gh.   Calyx  none.   Corolla  none.  Berry  one-seeded.  Willd. 

Piper  Cubeba.  WiUd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  159;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  3d  ed.,  v.  95.— 
Cubeba  officinalis.  Miquel.  This  is  a  climbinp^  perennial  plant,  with  a  smooth, 
flexuous,  jointed  stem,  and  entire,  petiolate,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate 
leaves,  rounded  or  obliquely  cordate  at  the  base,  strongly  nerved,  coriaceous,  and 
very  smooth.  The  flowers  are  dioicious  and  in  spikes,  with  peduncles  about  as 
long  as  the  petioles.    The  fruit  is  a  globose,  pedicelled  berry. 

This  species  of  Piper  is  a  native  of  Java,  Penang,  and  probably  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  cul- 
tivated. The  dried  unripe  fruit  is  the  officinal  portion.  Dr.  Blume  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  drug  is  derived  chiefly  from  another  species,  the  P.  caninum, 
inhabiting  the  same  countries  ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  could  discover  no  difference  be- 
tween the  fruit  of  P.  Cubeba  and  ordinary  cubebs.* 

Properties.  Ciibebs  are  round,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  blackish  or 
grayish-brown  colour,  and  furnished  with  a  short  stalk,  which  is  continuous  with 
raised  veins  that  run  over  the  surface  of  the  berry,  and  embrace  it  like  a  net- 
work. The  shell  is  hard,  almost  ligneous,  and  contains  within  it  a  single  loose 
seed,  covered  with  a  blackish  coat,  and  internally  white  and  oleaginous.  The 
odour  of  the  berry  is  agreeably  aromatic ;  the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  cam- 
phorous,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  peculiar  sensation  of  coolness,  like  that  produced 
by  oil  of  peppermint.  The  powder  is  dark-coloured  and  of  an  oily  aspect.  From 
1000  parts  of  cubebs  M.  Monheim  obtained  30  parts  of  aceruminous  su))stance, 
25  of  a  green  volatile  oil,  10  of  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  45  of  cubebin,  15  of  a  bal- 

*  Cubebs  were  exhibited,  at  the  great  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  among  the  products 
of  Ceylon.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  tliat  cubebs  wore  also  produced  in  Western  Africa; 
but  this  was  a  mistake,  originating  probably  in  the  fact,  that  a  peculiar  pepper  growing 
in  that  region  has,  like  cubebs,  tlie  stalk  attached.  It  is,  however,  a  different  product, 
being,  as  shown  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  the  fruit  of  a  distinct  species,  the  Piper  A/zfUiot 
Linl'        ^'  '  '"/ C/«mi  of  Miquel,  fiji^ured  in  the /Vmrm.JoMr;j.  (xiv.  201).   This  ^7  ,f, 

or  J  c  pepper,  was  formerly  tnkeii  to  Europe  in  con.siderable  quanliti<'  r- 

tUgl.  ■-     >»"""     -lU-x-rv..,!,     1      l,v     tl>..     „,,., .r, ,M..    ,,r,.,|M,.tq    of    t  hc    E.     1. :■ ,        ihe 

frui'  t,  and  has  a  taste  mere 

anu!  1  shown  that  it  is  chemi- 

eally  more  analogous  to  black  pepper  ihmix  to  cubebs,  aa  itcuutaiua  piperin  and  not  oubebin. 
yIbid.,xir.S6i.) 

Under  the  name  of  cubebs,  a  product  has  been  introduced  into  commerce  from  the  Dutch 
E.  Indies,  which  is  probably  the  fruit  of  a  different  npecies  of  Piper,  as  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  genuine  cubebs,  being  somewhat  larger,  with  less  distinct  veins  and  somewhat 
flattened  footstalks,  of  a  less  agpreeable  odour,  and  a  less  hot  and  pungent  taste.  It  has 
b«en  ascribed  to  Pip&r  tmit^um.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm..  xxxr.  /»!  1 :  fr<.in  .Toum.  df  C\xin.. 
JM  y^NoU  to  the  eUvtHth  and  twtl/lh  tditioiu. 
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Bamic  resin,  10  of  chloride  of  sodium,  60  of  extractive,  and  650  of  lignin,  with 
155  parts  lost.  According  to  MM.  Capitaine  and  Soubeiran,  cubebin  is  best 
obtained  by  expressing  cubebs  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled,  preparing 
with  Ihem  an  alcoholic  extract,  treating  this  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  washing 
the  residue  with  water,  and  purifying  it  by  repeated  crystallizations  in  alcohol. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  white,  inodorous,  and  insipid,  not  volatilizable  by  heat, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  freely  so  in  that  liquid 
when  hot,  and  soluble  also  in  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  piperin,  but  materially  differs  from  it  in  composi- 
tion, as  it  contains  no  nitrogen.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxv.  355.)  In  the  officinal 
oleoresin  of  cubebs  a  deposit  takes  place  consisting  chiefly  of  cubebin,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  deposit  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohol  to 
remove  adhering  resin  and  oil,  and  then  dissolving  repeatedly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallizing  until  the  product  is  white.  The  volatile  oil  is  officinal.  (See 
Oleum  Gubebde.)  Cubebs  gradually  deteriorate  by  age,  and  in  powder  become 
rapidly  weaker,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  their  volatile  oil.  They  should 
be  kept  whole,  and  pulverized  when  dispensed.  The  powder  is  said  to  be  some- 
times adulterated  with  that  of  pimento. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cubebs  are  gently  stimulant,  with  a  special 
direction  to  the  urinary  organs.  In  considerable  quantities  they  excite  the  cir- 
culation, increase  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  occasion  headache  and 
giddiness.  At  the  same  time  they  frequently  produce  an  augmented  flow  of  the 
urine,  to  which  they  impart  a  peculiar  odour.  Among  their  effects  are  also  oc- 
casionally nausea  and  moderate  purging;  and  they  are  said  to  cause  a  sense  of 
coolness  in  the  rectum  during  the  passage  of  the  feces.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  they  were  known  to  the  ancients.  They  were  probably  first  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabians,  and  were  formerly  employed  for  similar  purposes  with 
black  pepper ;  but  they  were  found  much  less  powerful  and  fell  into  disuse.  Some 
years  since  they  were  again  brought  into  notice  in  England  as  a  remedy  in  go- 
norrhoea. This  application  of  cubebs  was  derived  from  India,  where  they  have 
long  been  used  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  and  as  a  grateful  stomachic  and  carmin- 
ative in  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.  They  are  said  to  have  sometimes  pro- 
duced swelled  testicles,  when  given  in  gonorrhoea ;  and,  though  recommended  in 
all  its  stages,  will  probably  be  found  most  safe  and  effectual  in  cases  where  the 
inflammation  is  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  If  not  speedily 
useful,  they  should  be  discontinued.  They  have  been  given  also  in  leucorrhoea, 
cystirrhcea,  the  urethritis  of  women  and  female  children,  abscess  of  the  prostate 
gland,  piles,  and  chronic  bronchial  inflammation.  In  connection  with  copaiba 
they  have  been  especially  recommended  in  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  They  are  best  administered  in  pow- 
der, of  which  the  dose  in  gonorrhoea  is  from  one  to  three  drachms,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  For  other  affections,  the  dose  is  sometimes  reduced  to  ten  grains. 
The  volatile  oil  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  sus- 
pended in  water  by  means  of  sugar.  An  ethereal  extract  is  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  considerably  used.  (See  Oleoresina  Gubebae.)  An  infusion, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  cubebs  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  injection  in  discharges  from  the  vagina,  with  asserted  advantage. 

Off.  Prep.  Oleoresina  Cubebse,  U.S.;  Oleum  Cubebse,  U.S.;  Tinctura  Cu- 
bebs, U.  s.  w. 

CUPRUM. 

Copper, 

Cuivre,  Fr.;  Kupfer,  Germ.;  Rame,  ItaL;  Cobre,  Span. 

This  metal  is  very  generally  diffused  in  nature,  and  exists  principally  in  four 
states  J  a3  native  copper,  as  an  oxide,  as  a  sulphuret,  and  as  a  salt.    Its  princi 
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pal  native  salts  are  the  sulphate,  cart)onate,  arseniate,  and  phosphate.  In  the 
United  States  it  occurs  in  various  localities,  but  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  principal  copper  mines  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Pyre- 
nees in  France,  Cornwall  in  England,  and  Fahlun  in  Sweden. 

Prr/j)erties.  Copper  is  a  brilliant,  sonorous  metal,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
very  ductile,  malleable,  and  tenacious.  It  has  a  slightly  nauseous  taste,  and 
emits  a  disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  texture  is  granular,  and  its  fracture 
hackly.  Its  sp.gr.  is  8*89,  and  its  fusing  point  1996°,  according  to  Daniell, 
being  intermediate  between  the  fusing  points  of  silver  and  gold.  Its  equivalent 
number  is  3 175.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a  slight  tarnish.  Its  combina- 
tions are  numerous  and  important.  With  oxygen  it  forms  two  well  characterized 
oxides,  a  red  suboxide  or  dioxide,  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  copper  and  one  of 
oxygen,  and  a  black  protoxide  formed  of  one  eq.  of  metal  and  one  of  oxygen. 
The  latter  oxide,  which  alone  is  salifiable,  forms  with  acids  several  salts,  import- 
ant in  medicine  and  the  arts.  With  metals,  copper  forms  numerous  alloys,  of 
which  that  with  zinc,  called  brass,  is  the  most  useful. 

Characteristics.  Copper  is  recognised  by  its  colour,  and  the  effects  of  tests  on 
its  nitric  solution.  This  solution,  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  yields  a  blue 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  latter  alkali,  with  which  it  forms  a  deep-blue 
liquid.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  occasions  a  brown  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide 
of  copper ;  and  a  bright  plate  of  iron,  immersed  in  the  solution,  immediately  be- 
comes covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  copper.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  minute  portions  of  copper  in  solution.  Another 
test,  proposed  by  M.  Verguin,  is  to  precipitate  the  copper  in  the  metallic  state 
on  platinum  by  electro-chemical  action.  For  this  purpose  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
to  be  examined  is  placed  on  a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  and  a  slip  of  bright  iron  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  platinum  and  the  liquid.  If  copper  be  present,  it  will 
be  instantly  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the  platinum. 

Action  on  the  Animal  Economy.  Copper,  in  its  pure  state,  is  perfectly  inert, 
but  in  combination  is  highly  deleterious.  Nevertheless,  a  minute  portion  of  the 
metal  has  been  found  in  the  human  body.  According  to  Millon,  copper,  when 
it  exists  in  the  blood,  is,  like  the  iron,  attached  to  the  red  corpuscles.  To  bring 
the  copper  into  a  state  favourable  for  ready  detection,  he  advises  that  the  blood, 
as  it  escapes  from  a  vein,  be  received  in  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
the  mixture  poured  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  and  agitated.  The  whole,  upon  being 
rapidly  filtered,  furnishes  a  liquid  in  which  copper  is  readily  detected.  Wacken- 
roder  found  copper  in  the  blood  of  man,  but  does  not  consider  it  a  constant  and 
normal  constituent.  He  also  detected  this  metal  in  the  blood  of  domestic  ani- 
mals living  on  a  mixed  diet,  but  not  in  their  blood  when  nourished  on  vegetable 
food  only.  (Chem.  Oaz  ,  May  1,  1854.)  The  combinations  of  copper,  when  taken 
in  poisonous  doses,  produce  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth ;  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
violent  ])uin  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  frequent  black  and  bloody  stools;  small, 
irregular,  sharp,  and  frequent  pulse;  faintings;  burning  thirst;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; cold  sweats;  paucity  of  urine,  and  burning  pain  in  voiding  it;  violent  head- 
ache ;  cramps,  convulsions,  and  finally  death.  The  best  antidote,  according  to  Dr. 
Schrader,  of  G5ttingen,is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  given  freely,  which  forms, 
with  the  poison,  the  very  insoluble  ferrocyanide  of  copper.  Before  the  antidote 
can  Ixj  procured,  large  quantities  should  be  given  of  milk,  and  white  of  ^^^ 
mixed  with  water,  which  act  favourably  by  forming  the  caseate  and  albuminate 
of  copper;  but  these  compounds  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible  by 
vomiting  and  purging.  Should  vomiting  not  take  place,  the  stomach-pump  may 
be  employed.  Magnesia  was  proposed  ns  an  antidote  by  M.  Uoucher;  but  Dr. 
Schrader  says  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  {Mrd.  Times  and  Oaz.,  May,  1855.) 
The  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  by  copper  arc,  according  to  Dr.  Corrigan,  of 
l)oblin,  a  cachectic  appearance,  emaciation,  loss  of  muscular  strength,  colicky 
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pains,  cough  without  physical  signs,  and  retraction  of  the  gums,  with  o  persistent 
pnrple  edge,  quite  distinct  from  the  blue  edge  produced  by  lead.  {Braithumite^s 
Eetrospeci,  Am.  ed.,  xxx.  303.) 

Dr.  Horsley  has  detected  sulphate  of  copper  in  bread  and  flour,  used  in  London, 
and  presumes  that  it  was  added  with  the  view  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
flour.  (Ch(>m.  News,  No.  63,  p.  Ill,  and  No.  65,  p.  142.) 

In  medico-legal  examinations,  where  cupreous  poisoning  is  suspected,  Orfila 
recommends  that  the  viscera  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  an  hour,  and  that  the 
matter  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  decoction  to  dryness  be  carbonized 
by  nitric  acid.  The  carbonized  product  will  contain  the  copper.  By  proceeding 
in  this  way,  there  is  no  risk  of  obtaining  the  copper  which  may  happen  to  pre- 
exist in  the  animal  tissues.  This  method  of  search  is  preferable  to  that  of  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  which  copper  m^y  be 
absent;  while  it  may  have  penetrated  the  different  organs  by  absorption,  espe- 
cially the  abdominal  viscera. 

Vessels  of  copper  should  be  discontinued  in  all  operations  connected  with 
pharmacy  and  domestic  economy;  for,  although  the  metal  uncombined  is  inert, 
yet  the  risk  is  great  that  the  vessels  may  be  acted  on ;  in  which  event,  whatever 
may  be  contained  in  them  would  be  rendered  deleterious. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  preparations  containing  copper  in  the  U.  S.  and 
British  Pharmacopoeias. 

Cupri  Subacetas,  U.  S.  —  Subacetate  of  Copper. 

Cupri  Sulphas,  17.  S.,  Br.  —  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Blue  Vitriol. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S. — Ammoniatcd  Copper.  B. 

CUPRI  SUBACETAS.  U,S. 

Suhacetate  of  Copper, 

Impure  subacetate  of  copper.  U.  S. 

Verdigris  ;  ^rugo,  Lat.  ;  Acetate  de  cuivre  brut,  Vert-de-gris,  Fr.  ;  Griinspan,  Germ.; 
Verde  rame,  Ital. ;  Cardenillo,  Span. 

Preparation.  Verdigris  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the  south  of  France, 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier.  It  is  also  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  France  the  process  is  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Sheets  of  copper  are  stratified  with  the  residue  of  the  grape  after 
the  expression  of  the  juice  in  making  wine,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
state  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  plates  are  found 
coated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  verdigris.  This  is  scraped  off,  and  the 
plates  are  then  replaced  as  at  first,  to  be  further  acted  on.  The  scrapings  thus 
obtained  form  a  paste,  which  is  afterwards  well  beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  and 
packed  in  oblong  leathern  sacks,  about  ten  inches  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth, 
in  which  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  until  the  loaf  of  verdigris,  as  it  is  called,  attains 
the  proper  degree  of  hardness.  The  rationale  of  the  process  is  easily  understood. 
The  grape-refuse  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice,  which,  by  contact  with 
the  air,  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  copper  becomes  oxidized,  and 
the  resulting  oxide,  by  combination  with  the  acetic  acid  generated  during  the 
fermentation,  forms  the  subacetate  of  copper,  or  verdigris.  In  England  a  purer 
verdigris  is  prepared  by  alternating  copper  plates  with  pieces  of  woollen  cloth, 
steeped  in  pyroligneous  acid. 

Verdigris  comes  to  this  country  exclusively  from  France,  being  imported  prin- 
cipally from  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles.  The  leathern  packages  in  which  it  is  pu-i 
up,  called  sacks  of  verdigris,  weigh  generally  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds, 
and  arrive  in  casks,  each  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  sacks. 

Properties.  Verdigris  is  in  masses  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and  composed  of  a 
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multitade  of  minute  silky  crystals.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  of  a  bright-bluo 
colour.  Its  taste  is  coppery.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and,  by  the  action  of 
water,  a  portion  of  it  is  resolved  into  the  neutral  acetate  which  dissolves,  and 
the  trisacetate  which  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  a  dark-green  powder,  piaau- 
ally  becoming  black.  It  is  hence  evident  that,  when  verdigris  is  prepared  by  levi- 
gation  with  water,  it  is  altered  in  its  nature.  The  neutral  acetate  is  the  crystal- 
lized acetate  of  copper,  or  Crifulals  of  Ve7ius.  (See  Fart  Third.)  When  verdigris 
is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  vapours  of  acetic  acid  being 
evolved,  easily  recognised  by  their  vinegar  odour.  It  is  soluble  almost  entirely 
in  ammonia,  and  dissolves  in  muriatic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  the  excep- 
tion of  impurities,  which  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  When  of  good  quality, 
it  has  a  lively  green  colour,  is  free  from  black  or  white  spots,  and  is  dry  and  dif- 
ficult to  break.  The  green  rust,  called  in  popular  language  verdigris,  which  cop- 
per vessels  are  apt  to  contract  when  not  kept  clean,  is  a  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  true  verdigris. 

Composition.  Verdigris,  apart  from  its  impurities,  is  a  variable  mixture  of  the 
subacet  ates  of  copper ;  the  basic  sesquiacetate  predominating  in  the  green  variety, 
the  diacetate  in  the  blue.  When  acted  on  by  water,  two  eqs.  of  the  portion  con- 
sisting of  diacetate  are  converted  into  one  eq.  of  soluble  neutral  acetate,  and  one 
of  insoluble  trisacetate. 

Medical  Properties.  Verdigris  is  used  externally  as  a  detergent  and  escha- 
rotic,  and  is  occasionally  applied  to  chronic  eruptions,  foul  and  indolent  ulcers, 
and  venereal  warts.  The  special  applications  of  it  will  be  mentioned  under  its 
preparations.    For  its  effects  as  a  poison,  see  Cujjrum.  B. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  U,S,,Br. 
Sulphate  of  Copper, 

Blue  vitriol,  Roman  vitriol,  Blue  stone  ;  Sulfate  de  cuivre,  Vitriol  bleu,  Couperose  blue, 
Pr.;  Scbwefelsaures  Kupfer,  Kupfervitriol,  Blauervitriol,  Blauer  Galitzenstei^,  Germ.; 
Raine  solfato,  Vitriolo  di  rame,  ItaL;  SuH'ato  de  cobre,  Vitriolo  nzul,  Span. 

Preparation,  <&c.  Sulphate  of  copper  occasionally  exists  in  nature,  in  solution 
in  the  water  which  flows  through  copper  mines.  In  this  case  the  salt  is  pro- 
cured by  merely  evaporating  the  waters  which  naturally  contain  it.  Another 
method  for  obtaining  it  is  to  roast  the  native  sulj)huret  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, whereby  it  is  made  to  pass,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  into  the  state  of  sulphate. 
The  roasted  mass  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  obtained  evaporated  that  crys- 
tals may  form.  The  salt,  procured  by  eitlier  of  these  methods,  contains  a  little 
tersulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  adding 
either  an  excess  of  protoxide  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  or  recently  precipitated  subcarbonate  of  copper,  which  causes  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  iron  as  a  carbonate.  (Am.  Journ.  o/P/iarm.,  xxxiv.  507.)  A  third 
method  consists  in  wetting,  and  then  sprinkling  with  sulphur,  sheets  of  copper, 
which  are  next  heated  to  redness,  and  while  hot  plunged  into  water.  The  same 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  sheets  are  entirely  corroded.  At  first  a  sulpliuret 
of  the  metal  is  formed,  which,  by  the  action  of  heat  and  air,  gradually  passes 
into  the  state  of  sulphate  of  the  oxide.  This  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  ob- 
tained in  crystals  by  evaporation.  A  fourth  method  is  to  dissolve  copper  scales 
to  feaiuration  in  sulplmrir  acid,  contained  in  a  wooden  vessel,  lined  with  sheet 
lead.  The  scales  r  metallic  copper,  mixed  with  oxide,  and  are  produced 

in  the  process  for  ;  lt  sheet  copper. 

Sometimes  sulpliaie  of  copper  is  obtained  in  i)ursuing  one  of  the  methods  for 
^parating  silver  from  gold.  The  silver  is  dissolved  by  boiling  the  alloy  in  sul- 
pharic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  silver  formed  is  then  decomposed  by  Uie  immersion 
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of  copper  plates  in  its  solution,  with  the  effect  of  forming  sulphate  of  copper 
and  precipitating  the  silver. 

In  the  U.  S.  Fhaj-macopceia,  sulphate  of  copper  is  presumed  to  be  obtained 
pure  from  the  manufacturer;  in  the  British,  the  following  process  is  given  for 
the  purification  of  the  Sulphate  of  Copper  of  Commerce,  which  has  been  in- 
Xxod\iQQ&  mio  Ms  Appendix  among  the  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines.  "Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  of  Commerce  eight  ounces  [avoirdu- 
pois]; Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Dissolve  the 
Sulphate  of  Copper  in  the  Water;  filter  the  solution,  and  set  it  by  that  it  may 
crystallize.  Remove  the  crystals  to  filtering  paper  placed  upon  a  porous  brick, 
and,  having  dried  them  without  heat,  enclose  them  in  a  bottle."  Br. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  copper  has  a  rich  deep-blue  colour,  and  strong 
metallic  styptic  taste.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  crystallizes  in  large, 
transparent,  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  and  are 
soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
When  heated  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  then  dries  and 
becomes  white.  If  the  heat  is  increased,  it  next  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion, 
and  finally,  at  a  high  temperature,  loses  its  acid,  protoxide  of  copper  being  left 
Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  from  it  a  bluish-white  precipitate  of 
hydrated  protoxide  of  copper,  which  is  immediately  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
the  last-mentioned  alkali,  forming  a  rich  deep-blue  solution,  called  aqua  sap- 
phirina.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  by  borax,  acetate 
and  subacetate  of  lead,  acetate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  chloride  of 
mercury,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  it  is  precipitated  by 
all  astringent  vegetable  infusions.  If  it  becomes  very  green  on  the  surface  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  it  contains  sesquioxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  may  also  be 
detected  by  ammonia,  which  will  throw  it  down  along  with  the  oxide  of  copper, 
without  taking  it  up  when  added  in  excess.  When  sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained 
from  the  dipping  liquid  of  manufacturers  of  brass  or  German  silver  ware,  it  is 
always  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.  Piesse. 
This  liquid  is  at  first  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  but  becomes,  at 
last,  nearly  saturated  with  copper.  When  zinc  is  present  in  sulphate  of  copper, 
it  will  be  taken  up  by  solution  of  potassa,  added  in  excess,  from  which  it  may  be 
thrown  down,  in  white  flocks,  by  a  solution  of  bicarbonated  alkali. 

Sulphate  of  copper  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  40,  one  of  protoxide 
of  copper  39T5,  and  five  of  water  45=124-75. 

Medical  Properties.  Sulphate  of  copper,  in  small  doses,  is  astringent  and 
tonic ;  in  large  ones  a  prompt  emetic.  With  a  view  to  its  tonic  effect,  it  has  been 
given  in  intermittent  fever,  as  well  as  in  epilepsy  and  other  spasmodic  diseases; 
and  as  an  emetic,  for  discharging  poisons  from  the  stomach,  especially  opium. 
In  croup  it  has  been  employed  as  an  emetic  with  encouraging  success.  M. 
Honerkopf,  a  German  practitioner,  speaks  warmly  of  his  success  with  it  in  this 
disease.  He  uses  the  salt  freely,  especially  in  severe  cases,  in  which  great  in- 
sensibility of  the  stomach  is  usually  manifested.  Out  of  ninety  cases,  half  of 
which  he  estimates  to  have  been  pseudo-membranous  croup,  he  reports  the  cure 
of  seventy-seven.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Oct.  1855.)  Sulphate  of  copper  has  also 
been  highly  recommended  in  chronic  diarrhoea.  Externally  it  is  employed  in 
solution  as  a  stimulant  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic  for  destroying 
warts,  fungous  granulations,  and  callous  edges,  and  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  sur- 
faces. It  is  found,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  employed,  with  that  view,  as  a  wash  for  chancres.  In 
weak  solution,  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  substances,  it  forms  a  useful 
collyrium  in  the  chronic  stages  of  some  forms  of  ophthalmia.  Eight  grains  of  It, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  Armenian  bole,  and  two  grains  of  camphor,  added  to 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  form,  after  becoming  limpid  by  rest,  a  collyrium 
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strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infanta.  The 
preparation  called  cuprum  aluminatum  (lapis  divirius — pierre  divine)  i« 
made,  according  to  the  French  Codex,  by  mixing,  in  powder,  three  ounces,  eacu, 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  alum,  heating  the  mixture  in  a 
crucible,  so  as  to  produce  watery  fusion,  then  mixing  in  a  drachm  of  pow- 
dered camphor,  and,  finally,  pouring  out  the  whole  on  an  oiled  stone  to  congeal. 
The  mass,  when  cold,  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 
When  this  preparation  is  used  as  a  collyrium,  a  filtered  solution  is  made  of  the 
average  strength  of  thirty  grains  to  the  pint  of  water.  It  is  employed  in  rarious 
affections  of  the  eyes,  in  which  astringent  applications  are  admissible.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  employ  sulphate  of  copper,  as  a  caustic,  in  the  form  of  pencil 
Its  tendency  to  effloresce  interferes  with  its  use  in  this  way  in  the  pure  state. 
M.  Llovet  recommends  for  the  purpose  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  potassa-alum 
and  two  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  are  to  be  first  powdered,  and  then  gradu- 
ally melted  together  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  poured  into  moulds  made  ol 
bronze.  {Gaz.  des  Hop.,  Juillet  28,  1863.)  Another  mode  of  preparing  pencils 
of  sulphate  of  copper  is  to  rub  briskly  together  four  parts  of  that  salt  and  one 
of  borax,  and  to  mould  the  plastic  mass  which  results  into  the  desired  form. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1864,  p.  106.) 

The  dose  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  an  astringent  or  tonic,  is  a  quarter  of  a 
grain,  gradually  increased;  as  an  emetic,  from  two  to  five  grains.  As  a  stimu- 
lant wash,  the  solution  may  be  made  of  the  strength  of  two,  four,  or  eight  grains 
to  the  tiuidounce  of  water.  Orfila  cautions  against  giving  large  doses  of  this 
salt  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning;  as  it  is  apt,  from  its  poisonous  eflfects, 
to  increase  the  mischief  when  not  expelled  by  vomiting.  Upon  the  whole,  such 
is  the  activity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  that  it  should  always  be  exhibited  with 
caution.    For  its  effects  as  a  poison,  see  Cuprum, 

Off.  Prep.  Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.  B. 

CURCUMA.  U,S.  Secondary. 
Turmeric. 

The  rhizoma  of  Curcuma  longa.  XJ.  S. 

Safran  des  ludes,  Fr.;  Kurkuma,  Gelhwm"i,Germ.;  Curcuma,  lial.,  Span.;  Zirsood,  Arab.; 
Huldie,  Hindoo. 

CuRCU-MA.  Sex.Syat.  Monandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Zingiberaceae. 

Oen.Ch.  Both  limbs  of  the  corolla  three- partite.  Anther  with  two  spurs  at 
the  ba.se.  Seedi<  with  an  arillus.  Loudon^s  Encyc. 

Curcuma  loncja.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  14;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  737,  t.  252. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  tuberous,  palmate,  and  internally  of  a  deep- 
yellow  or  orange  colour.  The  leaves  are  radical,  large,  lanceolate,  obliquely 
nerved,  sheathing  at  their  base,  and  closely  embrace  each  other.  The  scape  or 
flower-stem,  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  short,  thick,  smooth,  and 
constitutes  a  spike  of  numerous  imbricated  bracteal  scales,  between  which  the 
flowers  successively  make  their  appearance.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Cochin  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  southern  Asia, 
particularly  in  China,  Bengal,  and  Java,  whence  the  root  is  exported.  The  best 
is  said  to  come  from  China. 

The  dried  root  is  in  cylindrical  or  oblong  pieces,  about  as  thick  but  not  as 
long  as  the  finger,  tuberculated,  somewhat  contorted,  externally  yellowish-browQ 
or  greenish-yellow,  internally  deep  orange-yellow,  hard,  compact,  breaking  with 
u  fracture  like  that  of  wax,  and  yielding  a  yellow  or  orange-yellow  powder. 
Another  variety,  comparatively  rare,  is  round  or  oval,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  ^g^,  and  marked  externally  with  numerous  annular  wrinkles.    Some- 
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times  it  comes  cut  into  two  transverse  segments.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  curcuma  rotunda,  the  former  being  called  curcuma  longa.  The  two  varie- 
ties have  a  close  resemblance  in  sensible  properties,  and  are  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  plant,  though  formerly  ascribed  to  different  species  of  Cur- 
cuma. The  odour  of  turmeric  is  peculiar;  the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly 
aromatic.  It  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Vogel,  it  was 
found  to  contain  lignin,  starch,  a  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter  called  curcu- 
min,  a  brown  colouring  matter,  gum,  an  odorous  and  very  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Curcurain  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a 
little  volatile  oil,  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  turmeric  in  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  ethereal  tincture.  It  may  be  procured  perfectly  pure  by  separat- 
ing it  from  its  combination  with  oxide  of  lead.  M.  Lepage  procures  it  by  ex- 
haustiHg  turmeric  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which  does  not  dissolve  curcumin, 
drying  the  residue,  and  treating  it  with  8  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water, 
containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  then  filtering,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  takes  the  alkali, 
and  throws  down  the  curcumin.  To  obtain  it  quite  pure,  the  precipitate  is 
washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  only  the  curcumin,  and 
yields  it  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  {Mev.  PharmaceuL,  A.  D.  1857,  p.  8.)  lb 
is  brown  in  mass,  but  yellow  in  the  state  of  powder,  without  odour  or  taste,  in- 
soluble in  benzine,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  oils.  The  alkalies  rapidly  change  its  colour  to  a  reddish-brown;  and 
paper  tinged  with  tincture  of  turmeric  is  employed  as  a  test  of  their  presence. 
Berzelius,  however,  states  that  its  colour  is  changed  to  red  or  brownish-red  by  the 
concentrated  mineral  acids,  by  pure  boracic  acid,  especially  when  dissolved  ia 
alcohol,  and  by  numerous  metallic  salts;  so  that  its  indications  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly relied  on.  Its  alcoholic  solution  produces  coloured  precipitates  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  salts.  Turmeric  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow ; 
but  the  colour  is  not  permanent.* 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  This  root  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  ginger  in  its  operation,  and  is  much  used  in  India  as  a  condiment. 
It  is  a  constant  ingredient  in  the  curries  so  generally  employed  in  the  East.  In 
former  times  it  had  some  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice  and  other 
Tisceral  diseases;  but  at  present  it  is  employed  only  to  impart  colour  to  oint- 
ments, and  other  pharmaceutic  preparations. 

Turmeric  paper,  used  as  a  test,  is  prepared  by  tinging  white  unsized  paper 
with  a  tincture  or  decoction  of  turmeric.  The  tincture  may  be  made  with  one 
part  of  turmeric  to  six  parts  of  proof  spirit ;  the  decoction,  with  one  part  of  the 
root  to  ten  or  twelve  of  water.  The  access  of  acid  or  alkaline  vapours  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  W. 

CYDONIUM.  U.S.Secmdary, 
Quince  Seed, 

The  seed  of  Cydonia  vulgaris.  U.  S. 

Seraences  de  coings,  Fr.;  Quittenkerue,  Germ.;  Semi  di  cotogno,  lial.;  Simiente  de  mem- 
brillo.  Span. 

The  quince-tree  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  Pyrus,  and  erected  into 
a  new  one  called  Cydonia,  which  differs  in  the  circumstance  that  the  cells  of  it* 
fruit  contain  many  seeds,  instead  of  two  only  as  in  Pyrus. 

*  African  Turmeric.  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Daniell  has  brought  into  notice  a  product,  much  used  by 
the  native  Africans  of  Sierra  Leone  in  dyeing,  consisting  of  rhizomas,  closely  resembling 
the  E.  Indian  turmeric,  having  a  similar  odour  and  taste,  and  in  like  manner  tinging  the 
saliva  yellow,  and  imparting  their  colouring  matter  readily  to  alcohol  and  water.  He  foun«l 
it  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Canna,  supposed  to  be  the  C.  speciosa  of  RosoDe.  {J  harm, 
Joum.t  Nov.  1859,  p.  2q^.)— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Ctdonia.   Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Pentagynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Pomaceop. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  with  leafy  diyisions.  Apple  closed,  man)  soeded. 
Testa  mucilaginous.  LoudoiVs  Encyc. 

Cydonia  vulgaris.  Persoon,  Enchir.  ii.  40.  —  Pyrus  Cydonia.  Willd.  Sp. 
Plavt.  ii.  1020;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  505,  t.  182.  The  common  quince-tree  is 
characterized  as  a  species  by  its  downy  deciduous  leaves.  It  is  supposed  to  bo 
a  native  of  Crete,  but  grows  wild  in  Austria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It 
is  abundantly  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pear, 
yellow,  downy,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  rough,  astringent,  acidulous  taste: 
and  in  each  of  its  five  cells  contains  from  eight  to  fourteen  seeds.  Though  not 
eaten  raw,  it  forms  a  very  pleasant  confection ;  and  a  syrup  prepared  from  it 
may  be  used  as  a  grateful  addition  to  drinks  in  sickness,  especially  in  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  which  it  is  supposed  to  restrain  by  its  astringency.  The  seeds  are 
the  officinal  portion. 

They  are  ovate,  angled,  reddish-brown  externally,  white  within,  inodorous, 
and  nearly  insipid,  being  slightly  bitter  when  long  chewed.  Their  coriaceous  en- 
velope abounds  in  mucilage,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling  water.  Two  drachms 
of  the  seeds  will  render  a  pint  of  water  thick  and  ropy.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  evaporate  the  decoction  to  dryness,  and  powder  the  residue.  Three  grains  of 
this  powder  form  a  sufficiently  consistent  mucilage  with  an  ounce  of  water.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Garot,  one  part  communicates  to  a  thousand  parts  of  water  a 
semi-syrupy  consistence.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  iii.  298.)  Dr.  Pereira  con- 
siders the  mucilage  as  peculiar,  and  proposes  to  call  it  cydonin.  It  differs  from 
arabin  in  not  yielding  a  precipitate  with  silicate  of  potassa,  and  from  bassorin 
and  cerasin,  in  being  soluble  in  water  both  hot  and  cold. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  The  mucilage  of  quince  seeds  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  other  mucilaginous  liquids.  It  is  preferred  by  some  practi- 
tioners as  a  local  application  in  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  but  in  this  country  id 
less  used  for  that  purpose  than  the  infusion  of  sassafras  pith.  W. 

CYPRIPEDIUM.  U.S,  Secondary. 
Cypripedium, 

The  root  of  Cypripedium  pubescens.  U.  S. 

Cypripedium.  Sex.  Syat.  Gynandria  Diandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaceae. 

Oen,  Ch.  Sepals  spreading ;  the  two  anterior  generally  united  into  one  under 
the  lip.  Petals  similar  but  usually  narrower,  spreading.  Lip  a  large  inflated  sac, 
somewhat  slipper-shaped.  Column  short,  three-lobed;  the  lateral  lobes  bearing 
an  anther  under  each,  the  middle  dilated  and  petal-like.  Oray. 

Under  the  common  name  of  ladies^  slipper,  or  moccasin  plant,  several  spe- 
cies of  Cypripedium  inhabit  the  woods  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  small  plants,  with  large  many-nerved,  plaited  leaves,  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  large  often  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  shape  not  unlike  the  Indian  moccasio, 
whence  they  derived  one  of  their  common  names.  Their  generic  name  of  Cypri- 
pedium {hurz/n^,  Veuus,  and  rcJo^/v,  sock)  had  a  similar  origin.  Several  of  them 
have  been  u.sed  by  American  physicians,  the  root  being  the  part  employed.  Dr. 
R.  P.  Stevens,  of  Ceres,  Pennsylvania,  says  of  them,  that  he  has  found  the 
C.  .^peclabile  and  C.  acaule,  especially  when  growing  in  dark  swamps,  to  be 
possessed  of  narcotic  properties,  and  to  be  less  safe  than  the  C.  parvijlorum, 
which  is  gently  stimulant  with  a  tendency  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  quite 
equal  to  valerian.  lie  has  employed  it  advantageously  in  hysteria,  and  in  the 
pains  of  the  joints  following  scarlet  fever.  (N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  iv,  351).)  Dr. 
E.Ives  considers  C.pubescen.^,  spertahile,  and  humile  identical  iu  their  effects^ 
bat  C.  pubescens  the  most  powerful.  ( IVans.  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc^  iii.  812.)  C 
pabesceos  is  the  only  one  designated  iu  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia. 
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Cypripediiim  pubescens,  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  142;  Darlington,  Flor.  Ge$- 
trie.  p.  514.  The  yellow  ladies^  slipper,  as  this  plant  is  called  from  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  has  a  simple,  often  flexuous,  pubescent,  leafy  stem,  from  one  to 
two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  pubescent,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowing 
at  the  base,  about  four  or  five  inches  long  by  two  in  breadth,  alternate,  sessile, 
and  sheathing.  The  flower  is  usually  solitary  and  terminal;  with  four  divisions 
of  the  perianth,  the  two  outer  cohering  nearly  to  the  apex,  the  inner  longer,  nar- 
rower, undulatory  or  twisted,  and  the  lip  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  swelling,  sac- 
like, and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule,  tapering  at  each  end, 
recurved,  pubescent,  and  peduncled.  (Darlington.)  The  plant  is  indigenous, 
growing  abundantly  in  rich,  moist  woods  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
root  is  the  part  used. 

Properties.  The  dried  root,  as  brought  to  the  shops,  has  a  small,  knotted 
head  or  caudex,  with  numerous  somewhat  contorted  fibres  or  radicles,  consider- 
ably thicker  than  those  of  serpentaria,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-browu  colour,  which  is  darker  in  the  caudex,  of  a  somewhat  aromatic  odour 
which  diminishes  by  time,  and  a  bitter,  sweetish,  peculiar,  and  in  the  end  some- 
what pungent  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  root,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  analyzed.  The  so-called  eclectics  prepare  what 
they  improperly  call  cypripedin  by  precipitating  with  water  a  concentrated 
tincture  of  the  root.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  complex,  and  has  no  claim 
to  the  name  given  it,  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  active  principle  when 
discovered.  It  is  probable  that  the  virtues  of  the  root  reside  in  a  volatile  oil  and 
bitter  principle. 

Medical  Uses.  Cypripedium  appears  to  be  a  gentle  nervous  stimulant  or 
antispasmodic,  and  has  been  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  valerian,  though  less 
powerful.  Dr.  E.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  employed  the  remedy  in  a 
variety  of  nervous  diseases  with  advantage,  and  has  known  it  even  to  cure  epi- 
lepsy. The  other  complaints  mentioned  by  him  are  hypochondriasis,  neuralgia, 
and  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
eye.  The  medicine  may  be  used  in  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  given  by  Dr.  Ives  was  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day.  The  oleo- 
resin  obtained  by  precipitating  the  tincture  has  been  given  in  doses  varying 
from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  W. 

DELPHINIUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Larkspur, 

The  root  of  Delphinium  Cousolida.  U.  S. 

Pied  d'allouette,  Fr.;  Feld-Rittersporn,  Germ. 

DEJj-pnmivM.  9ex.  Syst.    Polyandria  Trigynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five.  Nectary  bifid,  horned  behind.  Pods  three 
or  one.  Willd. 

Delphinium  Consolida.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1226;  Loudon's  Encyc.  of 
Plants,  p.  473,  '7832.  The  larkspur  is  a  showy  annual  plant,  with  an  erect, 
branched,  slightly  pubescent  stem.  Its  leaves  are  divided  into  linear  segments, 
widely  separated,  and  forked  at  the  summit.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a  beau- 
tiful azure-blue  colour,  and  disposed  in  loose  terminal  racemes,  with  peduncles 
longer  than  the  bractes.  The  nectary  is  one-leaved,  with  an  ascending  horu 
nearly  equalling  the  corolla.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  smooth,  solitary  cap- 
Bules.  This  species  of  larkspur  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  into  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  become  naturalized,  growing  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Various  parts  of  the  larkspur  have  been  employed  in  medicine;  and  the  plant 
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is  said  to  have  properties  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Delphinium  Slaphisa- 
gria.  (See  Staphisagria.)  The  flowers  are  bitter  and  acrid,  and,  having  formerly 
been  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  healing  wounds,  gave  the  name  of  con- 
solida  to  the  species.  Aconitic  acid  has  been  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice 
by  W.  Wicke.  (Jourji.de  Pharm.,  Juillet,  1»54,  p.  79.)  The  seeds  were  ana- 
lyzed by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  and  found  to  contain  delphinia, 
volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  gum,  resin,  chlorophyll,  gallic  acid,  and  salts  of  potassa, 
lime,  and  iron.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xi.  8.) 

The  flowers  were  formerly  considered  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  vermifuge; 
but  are  not  now  used.  The  seeds  are  very  acrid,  are  esteemed  diuretic,  ai>d  in 
large  doses  produce  vomiting  and  purging.  A  tincture,  prepared  by  macerating 
an  ounce  of  them  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  has  been  found  useful  in  spasmodic 
asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  ten  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  some 
effect  upon  the  system  is  evinced.  The  remedy  has  been  employed  both  in  Ame- 
rica and  England;  and  the  seeds  of  an  indigenous  species,  D.  exaltatum,  have 
been  applied  to  a  similar  purpose.  The  root  probably  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties as  other  parts  of  the  plant;  but,  though  designated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  little  if  at  all  used.  W. 

DIGITALIS.  U.S.,  Br, 

Digitalis,  Foxglove. 

The  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  from  plants  of  the  second  year's  growth. 
U.  S.  The  dried  leaf;  from  wild  indigenous  plants,  gathered  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded.  Br. 

Digitale  pourpr^e,  Doightier,  Fr.;  Purpurrother  Fingerhut,  Germ.;  Digitale  purpurea, 
Ital.;  Dedalera,  Span. 

Digitalis.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulari- 
acesB. 

Oen.Ch.  Catya?  five-parted.  CoroZZa bell-shaped,  five-cleft,  ventricose.  Cap^ 
8ule  ovate,  two-celled.  Willd. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  383;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  218,  t, 
78.  The  foxglove  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  a  biennial  or  perennial  fibrous  root, 
which,  in  the  first  year,  sends  forth  large  tufted  leaves,  and  in  the  following 
summer,  a  single  erect,  downy,  and  leafy  stem,  rising  from  two  to  five  feet,  and 
terminating  in  an  elegant  spike  of  purple  flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate, 
pointed,  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  stand  upon  short, 
winged  footstalks;  the  upper  are  alternate,  sparse,  and  lanceolate;  both  are 
obtusely  serrate,  and  have  wrinkled  velvety  surfaces,  of  which  the  upper  is  of  a 
fine  deep  green,  the  under  paler  and  more  downy.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
aud  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  by  short  peduncles,  in  such  a  manner 
aB  generally  to  hang  down  upon  one  side.  At  the  base  of  each  peduncle  is  a 
floral  leaf,  which  is  se.ssile,  ovate,  and  pointed.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five 
segments,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  narrower  than  the  others.  The  corolla  is 
monopctalous,  bell-form,  swelling  on  the  lower  side,  irregularly  divided  at  the 
margin  into  short  obtuse  lobes,  and  in  shape  and  size  not  unlike  the  end  of  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  most  of  the  names  by 
which  the  plant  is  designated  in  different  languages.  Its  mouth  is  guanled  by 
long  soft  hairs.  Kxternally,  it  is  in  general  of  a  briglit  purple;  internally,  is 
sprinkled  with  black  spots  upon  a  white  ground.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers.  The  filaments  are  white,  curved,  and  surmounted  by  largo  yellow  anthers. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  supports  a  bifid  stigma.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  very 
small,  grayish-brown,  and  contained  in  a  pyramidal  two-celled  capsule. 

Th*^  foxglove  grows  wild  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  flowert 
in  the  middle  of  summer.    In  this  country  it  is  cultivated  both  for  ornament  and 
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for  nif^dical  use  The  leaves  are  the  part  generally  employed.  Much  care  is  re- 
quisite in  selecting,  preparing,  and  preserving  them,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
activity.  They  should  be  gathered  in  the  second  year,  immediately  before  or 
during  the  period  of  inflorescence,  and  those  only. chosen  which  are  full-grown 
and  perfectly  fresh.  {Geiger.)  It  is  said  that  those  plants  are  preferable  which 
grow  spontaneously  in  elevated  places,  exposed  to  the  sun.  (Duncan.)  As  the 
leaf-stalk  and  midrib  are  comparatively  inactive,  they  may  be  rejected.  Withering 
recommends  that  the  leaves  should  be  dried  either  in  the  sunshine,  or  by  a  gentle 
heat  before  the  fire ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  separate  while  drying. 
Pereira  states  that  a  more  common,  and,  in  his  opinion,  a  preferable  mode,  is  to 
dry  them  in  a  basket,  in  a  dark  place,  in  a  drying  stove.  It  is  probably  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  want  of  proper  attention  in  preparing  digitalis  for  the  market, 
that  it  is  so  often  inefficient.  Much  of  the  medicine  kept  in  our  shops  is  obtained 
from  the  Shakers,  and  is  in  oblong  compact  masses,  into  which  the  leaves  have 
been  compressed.  In  some  of  these  cakes  the  digitalis  is  of  good  quality;  but 
we  have  seen  others  in  which  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  and  some  which  were 
mouldy  in  the  interior;  and,  upon  the  whole,  cannot  but  consider  this  mode  of 
preparing  the  drug  as  objectionable.  The  dried  leaves  should  be  kept  in  tin 
canisters,  well  closed  so  os  to  exclude  light  and  moisture  ;  or  they  may  be  pul- 
verized, and  the  powder  preserved  in  well-stopped  and  opaque  bottles.  As  fox- 
glove deteriorates  by  time,  it  should  be  frequently  renewed,  as  often,  if  possible, 
as  once  a  year.  Its  quality  must  be  judged  of  by  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses 
the  characteristic  properties  of  colour,  smell,  and  especially  taste.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  adulterated ;  but  if  it  be  bought  in  leaf,  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
with  one  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  genuine  leaves  in  detecting  the 
sophistication. 

The  seeds  contain  more  of  the  active  principle  than  the  leaves,  are  less  apt  to 
sufier  in  drying,  and  keep  better ;  but  are  little  used.  So  far  as  the  relative 
strength  of  these  two  parts  can  be  determined  from  that  of  their  alcoholic  ex- 
tracts, it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Hirtz,  that  the  seeds  are 
ten  times  stronger  than  the  leaves.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxxiii.  414.) 

Properties.  Foxglove  is  without  smell  in  the  recent  state,  but  acquires  a  faint 
narcotic  odour  when  dried.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  colour  of  the 
dried  leaf  is  a  dull  pale  green,  modified  by  the  whitish  down  upon  the  under  sur- 
face ;  that  of  the  powder  is  a  fine  deep  green.  Digitalis  yields  its  virtues  both 
to  water  and  alcohol.  These  virtues  reside  in  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which 
was  first  isolated  by  M.  Homolle.  In  the  extraction  of  this  principle,  called  digi- 
taline,  he  employed  the  agency  of  tannic  acid,  as  originally  proposed  by  M.  O. 
Henry.  The  latter  chemist  has  somewhat  simplified  the  process  of  M.  IlomoUe. 
An  alcoholic  extract  is  first  prepared.  This  is  treated  with  distilled  water  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid,  and  heated  to  about  110°  F.,  a  little  animal  charcoal  being 
added.  To  the  liquor,  filtered,  and  partially  neutralized  by  ammonia,  a  fresh  con- 
centrated infusion  of  galls  is  gradually  added,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced. 
This  precipitate,  which  is  tannate  of  digitaline,  is  obtained  separate  by  decanting 
the  liquid,  is  washed  with  pure  water  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  then  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  very  finely  powdered  litharge.  The 
mixture  is  heated  gently,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  twice  its  volume  of  alco- 
hol at  about  90°.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  residue  is  acted  on  twice  or 
three  times  with  cold  and  very  pure  sulphuric  ether,  which  removes  impurities, 
and  leaves  the  digitaline.  This  may  be  powdered,  or  obtained  in  small  scales  by 
dissolving  it  in  the  least  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion to  evaporate  in  a  stove  upon  plates  of  glass.  From  1000  parts  of  the  leaves, 
M.  Henry  obtained  between  9  and  10  parts  of  digitaline.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e 
«cr.,  vii.  462.)   This  substance  is  white,  inodorous,  crystallizable  with  difficulty, 
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intensely  bitter,  sternutatory  when  powdered,  slig^htly  decomposed  at  a  boiling 
heat,  soluble  in  about  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
which  retains  one  part  in  1000  when  it  cools,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  cold  or  hot, 
very  slif^htly  soluble  in  ether,  incapable  of  precipitating  salts,  without  alkaline  or 
acid  reaction,  and  destitute  of  nitrogen.  It  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
tannic  acid.  It  has  the  characteristic  property  of  giving  a  fine  emerald-green 
colour  to  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  In  the  plant,  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water 
by  means  of  saline  or  extractive  matters.  It  has  all  the  effects  of  digitalis  on  the 
system,  at  least  upon  the  heart.  Besides  the  bitter  principle,  digitalis  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matter,  a  red  colouring  substance  analogous  to  extractive, 
chlorophyll,  alljumen,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potnssa  and  lime, 
among  which,  according  to  Rein  and  Haase,  is  superoxalate  of  potassa.  M. 
Morin,  of  Geneva,  has  discovered  in  the  leaves  two  acids;  one  fixed,  called  digi- 
talic  acid,  the  other  volatile  and  resembling  valerianic  acid,  which  he  proposes 
to  name  antirrhinic  acid.  (Ibid.,yu.  294.)  Dr.  Morries  obtained  a  narcotic 
empyreumatic  oil  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  leaves. 

It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Kosmann,  that  digitaline  must  be 
ranked  among  the  glucosides;  as,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
resolved  into  glucose  (grape-sugar)  and  a  peculiar  substance  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  digitaliretin,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  having 
feeble  acid  properties,  and  somewhat  bitter  in  solution,  though  much  less  so  than 
digitaline  itself.  Under  the  influence  of  caustic  soda  digitaline  is  converted  into 
a  substance  decidedly  acid,  which  M.  Kosmann  names  digitalinic  acid.  The  same 
chemist  has  shown  that  digitaline  exists  in  two  states,  hydrous  and  anhydrous, 
the  former  being  converted  into  the  latter  at  212°  F.,  with  the  loss  of  eight  eqs.  of 
water ;  the  formula  of  the  hydrous  being,  according  to  Kosmann,  05^11,^033=  681, 
that  of  the  anhydrous  €5^11^,0,0  =  609.  It  is  always  the  anhydrous  whicn  is  nsed 
in  medicine.  Digitalinic  acid  is  somewhat  bitter,  but  much  less  so  than  its  original. 
Like  digitaline,  it  is  converted  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  into  glucose  and 
digitaliretin.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Juillet,  1860,  p.  6,  and  Aoiit,  p.  87.) 

From  more  recent  researches  by  Waltz,  and  by  MM.  Homolle  and  Quevenne 
themselves,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  digitaline  of  Homolle,  though  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  practical  use,  yet  contains  more  or  less  of  two  other  principles, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  ether  and  alcohol,  as  stated  in 
the  note  below.* 

*  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  digitalis,  as  given  by  MM. 
Ilomolle  nnil  Quevenne,  in  Bouchardat's  Archives  de  Physiologies  ^c.  for  January,  1864. 
Unfortunaicly  these  authors  employ  the  very  similar  names  digitaline  and  digitalin  to  desig- 
nate different  substances;  the  former  being  applied  by  tliem  to  the  bitter  active  principle, 
the  latter  to  a  tftstelcss  and  probably  inert  constituent.  In  conformity  with  their  example, 
and  to  pr«'vo.  f  ^-.„).,^;,,n  ,vo  o»..»>ioy  the  term  digitaline  as  the  name  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple, thi  '.  iccordance  with  our  general  usage.  Besides  the  proper 
active  con  i-^,  according  to  .MM.  Homolle  and  Quevenne,  three  pe- 
culiar neuter  |  .«,  digitaloxe,  and  digitalidf ;  four  organic  acids,  the  digitalie^ 
antirrhinic,  digti  ;  various  other  neuter  nrpnnic  su])stances,  viz.  starch,  sugar, 
pectin,  an  albumiuuid  sub>.iauce,  anorangc-rc«l  <■  ble  colouring  matter,  chlorophyll, 
volatile  oil.  and  lijrnin;  and,  lastly,  various  in>  s  and  earthy  matters.  Itistoth* 
digitnlci''  '  '  "h  is  a  fatty  substance,  tliiit  m.  jimiiolle  ascribes  the  nauseating  and 
emetic  \                     :id  effects  on  vision,  from  which  pure  digitaline  is  exempt.  (Ann.dt 

Th/r,,,.        V  „    71    > 

J'  .  imperfectly  crystalline  powder,  tasteless  orrery 

•ligii  iiol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.   Dxgitalose  [digit alierin 

of  Walti)  is  ol  a  white,  cryhialline,  almost  micaceous  appearance,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  soliibl<»  in  alcohol  and  ethwr.  Thnao  two  prinoiples  nre  often  contained  in  the 
dipi'    "  ;    ■  r  ;i,  advantage  may 

bo  t  lire  ether,  digita- 

line iii  iv.i-...»  ...-.-..,  ,,j;  ,.„i  ,1  >,.,  V  MiiHn   jUMjiurtion  of  alcohol. 

If  the  impure  digit  i  action  of  ether,  brought  by  the  addition  of 
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Since  this  article  was  revised  for  the  press,  we  have  seen  the  annonncement, 
that  a  volatile  alkaloid  has  been  obtained  by  W.  Englehardt  from  the  leaves  of 
digitalis,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  conia  is  extracted  from  hemlock. 
It  ij.  described  as  an  exceedingly  volatile  liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  a  very 
penetrating  odour,  an  alkaline  reaction,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  soluble  in  pure  ether,  and  bnt  slightly  so  in  chloroform. 
Should  this  discovery  be  confirmed,  and  the  alkaloid  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
active  principles  of  digitalis,  it  should  receive  the  name  of  digitalia.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  discoverer  calls  it  digitalinum  fiuidum.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Phai-ni.,  March,  1864,  p.  126.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Digitalis  is  narcotic,  sedative,  and  diuretic. 
Vdministered  in  quantities  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  decidedly  under  its  in- 
duence,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  sense  of  tightness  or  weight  with  dull  pain  in  the 
head,  vertigo,  dimness  or  other  disorder  of  vision,  and  more  or  less  confusion  of 
thought.  At  the  same  time  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  irritation  in  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  which  extends  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  producing  hoarseness; 
and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  ptyalism  has  been  observed  to  result.  It  some- 
times also  disturbs  the  bowels,  and  excites  nausea,  or  even  vomiting.  Another 
and  highly  important  effect  is  an  augmented  flow  of  urine.  This  has  been  as- 
cribed by  some  to  increased  absorption ;  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
stated  that  its  diuretic  operation  is  observable  only  when  dropsical  effusion  ex- 
ists ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  capable  of  augmenting  the  quantity  of 
urine  in  health,  and  it  probably  exerts  a  directly  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
secretory  function  of  the  kidneys.  This  influence  is  said  sometimes  to  extend  to 
the  genital  organs.  Besides  the  effects  above  detailed,  digitalis  has  a  remarka- 
bly sedative  action  upon  the  heart.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  reduction  both  of 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  sometimes  sinks  to  50,  40,  or  even 
30  strokes  in  the  minute.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  undergoes  little  change ; 
in  others  only  becomes  irregular;  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  even  occasionally 
increased  in  frequency.  It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Baildon  that  the  effects  of  digi- 
talis upon  the  circulation  were  much  influenced  by  posture.  Thus,  in  his  own  case, 
the  pulse,  which  had  been  reduced  from  110  to  40  in  the  recumbent  position,  was 
increased  to  72  when  he  sat,  and  to  100  when  he  stood.  We  do  not  discover 
anything  remarkable  in  this  circumstance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pulse  is 
always  more  frequent  in  the  erect  than  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  greater  in  a  state  of  debility  than  in  health.  Digitalis  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  by  a  directly  debilitating  power;  and 
this  very  debility,  when  any  exertion  is  made  which  calls  for  increased  action  in 
that  organ,  causes  it  to  attempt,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  contrac- 

alcohol  to  the  sp.  gr.  0-780,  the  digitaline  and  digitalose  will  be  dissolved,  and  digitalin 
left;  and,  by  a  repetition  of  the  treatment,  almost  the  whole  of  the  bitter  principle  msiy 
be  extracted.  If  the  ethereal  solutions  thus  obtained  be  mixed,  the  ether  distilled  oflF  imtil 
the  residue  has  a  pap-like  consistence,  and  this  residue  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  of 
60°,  the  digitaline  will  be  taken  up,  and  most  of  the  digitalose  remain  undissolved.  The 
former  may  now  be  obtained  by  a  gentle  evaporation  of  the  alcohol;  and,  by  repetitions  of 
the  process,  may  be  rendered  very  nearly  free  from  digitalose,  though  not  perfectly  so. 

In  its  purest  state,  digitaline,  instead  of  being  white,  has  a  pale-yellow  tint,  and  is  crys- 
tallizable  with  even  greater  diflBiculty  than  in  its  ordinary  condition.  Indeedi,  MM.  HomoUe 
and  Quevenne  are  disposed  to  consider  it  quite  uncrystallizable  when  perfectly  pure.  One 
of  its  peculiarities  is  a  disposition  to  assume  a  globular  form  when  deposited  from  its  solu- 
tion. If  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  be  concentrated  until  it  becomes  turbid,  and  then 
examined  with  a  microscope,  innumerable  globules  will  be  seen  of  variable  size,  closely 
resembling  those  of  milk.  These  coalesce,  and,  when  deposited,  adhere  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  grains  or  masses  of  a  resinoid  appearance.  [Op.  cit.,  pp.  21  and  22.)  As  a  test 
of  the  sufficient  purity  of  digitaline,  the  authors  state  that  its  bitterness  should  be  sucn  as 
to  require,  in  order  to  be  rendered  imperceptible,  the  addition  of  10  litres  (about  21  pints) 
of  water  to  5  centigrammes  (about  0-77  gr.)  of  the  digitaline.  {Ibid.,  p.  126.^ — I^^ote  to  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  editions. 
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tions,  to  meet  the  demand  which  it  is  unable  to  supply  by  an  increase  in  their 
force.  According  to  Dr.  Traube,  it  directly  diminishes  animal  temperature  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  without  antecedent  effect  on  the  circulation. 
(See  ArcJiives  Gen.,  4e  ser.,  xxviii.  338.)  It  is  said  also  to  have  a  powerful  seda- 
tive influence  on  the  generative  organs.  This  statement  is  not  altogether  incom- 
patible with  that  already  made,  that  the  medicine  sometimes  stimulates  these 
organs.  The  normal  depressing  effect  may  be  experienced  through  the  nervous 
ontres;  while  the  occasional  irritation  may  proceed,  either  from  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  medicine  through  the  blood  on  the  tissues  affected,  or  a  sympathetic 
influence  extended  from  the  urinary  organs.  Dr.  A.  Buchner  states  that  digita- 
line  arrests  vinous  fennentation,  and  consequently  poisons  the  yeast  plant  (See 
Am.  Joum.  o/Fharm.,  xxiv.  154.) 

The  effects  above  detailed  may  result  from  digitalis  given  in  remediate  doses. 
In  larger  quantities  its  operation  is  more  violent.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  stupor 
or  delirium,  cold  sweats,  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  hiccough,  convulsions, 
and  syncope  are  among  tlie  alarming  symptoms  which  indicate  its  poisonous 
character.  These  effects  are  best  counteracted  by  stimulants,  such  as  brandy, 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  opium.  Should  any  of  the  poison  be  suspected  to  remain, 
it  would  be  proper,  before  employing  other  measures,  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
by  the  free  use  of  warm  liquids.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Bonjean,  it  ap- 
pears that  powdered  digitalis  may  be  given  to  fowls,  in  large  quantities,  with 
entire  impunity.  (Jou7'n.  de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  iv.  21.) 

A  peculiarity  of  digitalis  is  that,  after  having  been  given  in  moderate  doses 
for  several  days  without  apparent  effect,  it  sometimes  acts  suddenly  with  an  ac- 
cumulated influence,  even  endangering  life.  It  is,  moreover,  very  permanent  in 
its  operation,  which,  having  once  commenced,  is  maintained  for  a  considerable 
period  without  fresh  accessions  of  the  medicine.  The  practical  inferences  deduci- 
ble  from  these  properties  of  digitalis  are,  first,  that,  after  it  has  been  given  for 
some  time  without  effect,  care  should  be  takeu  not  to  increase  the  dose  too 
greatly;  and,  secondly,  that,  after  its  effects  have  begun  to  appear,  it  should  be 
Buspended  for  a  time,  or  exhibited  in  smaller  doses,  lest  a  dangerous  accumula- 
tion should  be  experienced.  In  numerous  instances  death  has  resulted  from  its 
incautious  employment. 

Digitalis  has  been  long  known  to  possess  medicinal  powers;  but  it  was  never 
regarded  as  a  standard  remedy  till  after  its  application  by  Withering  to  the 
treatment  of  dropsy,  about  the  year  1776.  It  is  at  present  employed  very  exten- 
sively, both  for  its  diuretic  power,  and  for  its  sedative  influence  over  the  circula- 
tion. The  former  renders  it  highly  useful  in  dropsical  diseases,  though  like  all 
other  remedies  it  frequently  fails;  the  latter  adapts  it  to  cases  in  which  the 
action  of  the  heart  requires  to  be  controlled.  The  idea  was  at  one  period  enter- 
tained, that  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  lancet  in  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory complaints ;  and  it  has  been  much  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  contra- Hlimulani  doctrine  in  Italy ;  but  experience  has  proved  that 
it  is  a  very  frail  su|)port  where  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  such  as  to 
call  for  the  loss  of  blood.  As  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  and  when  circumstances 
forbid  the  employment  of  that  remedy,  it  is  often  useful.  Though  it  certainly 
has  not  the  power,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  it  by  some,  of  curing  phthisis,  it  acts 
beneficially  as  a  palliative  in  that  complaint  by  depressing  the  excited  move- 
ments of  the  heart.  In  the  same  way  it  proves  advantageous  in  aneurism, 
bypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  palpitations  from  rheumatic  or  gouty 
'rritation,  and  in  various  forms  of  hemorrhage,  after  action  has  been  sufficiently 
reduced  by  the  lancet.  Some  consider  it  especially  eflicient  in  menorrhagia. 
It  has  also  been  prescribed  in  nervous  headache,  mania,  epilepsy,  pertu.ssis,  and 
spasmodic  asthma;  and  highly  respectable  testimony  can  be  a<lduced  iu  favour 
of  its  occasional  efficacy  in  these  complaints.  In  delirium  tremens  it  has  been 
28 
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recommended  as  a  specific,  given  in  infasion,  in  the  full  dose,  repeated  every 
two  haurs  till  symptoms  of  narcotism  are  induced ;  but  the  practice  is  somewhat 
hazardous,  unless  the  patient  is  carefully  watched.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.f 
xvii.  501.)  Much  testimony  has  recently  been  given  in  favour  of  large  doses  of 
digitalis  in  this  aflection ;  the  tincture  having  been  taken  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
fluidrachm  to  half  a  fluidounce,  and  repeated  afterwards  in  smaller  quantities,  at 
intervals  of  two,  four,  or  six  hours  till  sleep  was  obtained.  (Ibid.,  Jan.  18G1,  p. 
257.)  The  same  practice  has  been  recommended  in  acute  mania.  But  we  would 
reiterate  the  necessity  of  caution  ;  for,  though  the  tincture,  as  found  in  the  shops, 
may  no  doubt  often  be  administered  safely  in  large  doses,  yet,  if  the  medicine  is 
of  good  quality,  they  cannot  but  be  hazardous.  Digitalis  is  said  to  be  a  very  effi- 
cient remedy  in  spermatorrhoea.  Externally  applied,  it  sometimes  acts  speedily 
and  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  and  has  proved  useful  in  dropsy.  For  this  purpose 
the  fresh  leaves  bruised,  or  the  tincture,  may  be  rubbed  over  the  abdomeu  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  (lienue  Medicale,  May,  1834.) 

Digitalis  is  administered  in  substance.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  one  grain, 
repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  some  efiect  is 
produced  upon  the  head,  stomach,  pulse,  or  kidneys,  when  it  should  be  omitted 
or  reduced.  The  infusion  and  tincture  are  officinal  preparations  often  resorted 
to.  (See  Infusum  Digitalis  and  Tinctura  Digitalis.)  The  extract  has  also  been 
employed ;  and  Orfila  found  it,  whether  prepared  with  water  or  alcohol,  more 
powerful  than  the  powder.  Enormous  doses  of  this  medicine  have  been  given 
•with  asserted  impunity;  and,  when  they  occasion  full  vomiting,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  sometimes  prove  harmless ;  but,  when  the  alarming  efi'ects  sometimes 
experienced  from  comparatively  moderate  doses  are  considered,  the  practice  must 
be  condemned  as  exceedingly  hazardous. 

Digitaline  has  been  used  internally,  but  its  employment  requires  caution.  With 
all  the  powers  of  digitalis,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  more  equable  strength, 
and  consequently  greater  precision  and  certainty  in  regard  to  the  dose.  It  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  leaves  are  applicable ;  and  may  be 
administered  in  pill,  or  alcoholic  solution.  The  dose  to  begin  with  should  not 
exceed  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  of  a  grain,  and  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
twelfth.  It  is  much  administered  in  the  form  of  granules,  made  by  saturating 
small  globules  of  sugar  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  digitaline.  The  granules 
of  Homolle,  which  are  commonly  used  in  Europe,  contain  each  a  milligramme,  or 
about  the  seventieth  of  a  grain;  equivalent,  on  the  average,  to  perhaps  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  digitalis  of  medium  strength.  One  of  these  globules  may  be  given 
as  a  commencing  dose.  Forty  of  them  taken  with  a  view  to  suicide,  though 
followed  by  copious  vomiting,  so  that  most  of  the  poison  was  probably  discharged, 
produced  the  most  alarming  prostration,  with  a  pulse  weak,  46  to  48  in  a  minute, 
intermittent,  and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  The  patient,  however,  ulti- 
mately recovered.  (Ann.de  2Vier ap.,  A.D.  1858,  p.  103.) 

Off.  Prep.  Digitalinum,  Br.;  Extractum  Digitalis  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.;  Infu- 
sum Digitalis;  Tinctura  Digitalis.  W 

DIOSPYROS.  U.S.  Seamdanj. 
Persimmon. 

The  unripe  fruit  of  Diospyros  Yirginiana.  U.  S. 

DiosPYROS.  Sex.  Syst.  Dicecia  Octandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ebenace«e. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  four  to  six-cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  four  to  six- cleft. 
iS<a?ne72s  eight  to  sixteen;  filamentsoften  producing  two  anthers.  Female.  Flower 
as  the  male.    Stigmas  four  to  five.    Berry  eight  to  twelve-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Diospyros  Virginiana.  Willd.  Sjy.  Plant,  iv.  HOT;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv. 
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ii.  219.  The  persimmon  is  an  indigenons  tree,  rising  sometimes  in  the  Sonlhern 
States  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  twenty  inches  in  diameter;  but 
seldom  attaining  more  than  half  that  size  near  its  northern  limits,  and  often  not 
higher  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  stem  is  straight,  and  in  the  old  tree 
covered  with  a  furrowed  blackish  bark.  The  branches  are  spreading;  the  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  entire,  smooth,  reticulately  veined,  alternate,  and  sup- 
ported on  pubescent  footstalks.  The  buds  are  smooth.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  on  different  trees.  They  are  lateral,  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile, 
of  a  pale-orange  colour,  and  not  conspicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry, 
dark-yellow  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  containing  numerous  seeds  embedded  in  a 
soft  yellow  pulp. 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  but,  according 
to  Michanx,  does  not  flourish  beyond  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  flowers  appear  in  May  or  June;  but  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  till  the  middle  of 
autumn.  While  green,  the  fruit  is  excessively  astringent,  and,  we  presume,  will 
retain  its  astringency  if  carefully  sliced  and  dried  in  this  state;  but,  when  per- 
fectly mature,  and  after  having  been  touched  by  the  frost,  it  is  sweet  and  pala- 
table. Michaux  states  that,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  it  is  made  into 
cakes  with  bran,  and  used  for  preparing  beer  with  the  addition  of  water,  hops, 
and  yeast.  A  spirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  fer- 
mented infusion.  The  unripe  fruit  was  examined  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Smith,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  found  to  contain  tannic  acid,  sugar,  malic  acid,  colouring  matter, 
and  lignin.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xviii.  167.)  The  tannic  acid  has  been  as- 
certained by  Mr.  John  E.  Bryan  not  to  be  of  the  kind  existing  in  galls  and  oak- 
bark.  (Ibid.jXxxu.  215.)  The  fact  that  tannin  is  a  glucoside  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  rapid  and  complete  change  which  the  fruit  undergoes  from  astrin- 
gency to  sweetness  during  maturation.  It  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Mettauer,  of 
A'irginia,  in  diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  lie  gave  it 
in  infusion,  syrup,  and  vinous  tincture,  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  about  an 
ounce  of  the  bruised  fresh  fruit  to  two  fluidounccs  of  the  vehicle,  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachra  or  more  for  infants,  and  half  a  flnidounce  or 
more  for  adults.  The  bark  is  astringent  and  very  bitter,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  used  advantageously  in  intermittents,  and  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  in  ulcer- 
ated sorethroat.  W. 

DRACONTIUM.  U.S.  Secomlary, 
SJcunJc  Cahhage. 

The  root  of  Dracontiura  foetidnra,  Ictodes  foetidus  (Bigelow),  Syraplocarpus 
foBtidus  (Salisbury).  U.  S. 

Botanists  have  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  this  plant  It  was  attached 
by  Willdenow  to  the  genus  Drarontium,  by  Michanx  and  Pursh  was  considered 
a  Pothoa,  and  by  American  botanists  has  been  erected  into  a  new  genus, 'vhich 
Nuttall  calls  Hymplocarpus  after  Salisbury,  and  Dr.  Bigelow  proposes  to  name 
7c/o^^«,  expressive  of  the  odour  of  the  plant.  The  term  %m;)/ocar;7U8,  though, 
erroneous  in  its  origin,  was  first  proposed,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  several 
botanists,  should  be  retained. 

Sympi^kjarpus.   Sex.  Hijat.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Araccaj. 

Oen.  Ch.  Hpnthe  hooded.  Sfrndix  covered  with  perfect  flowers.  Calt/.T  with 
four  segments.    PHnls  none.    Slylf  pyramidal.    Seed.^  immersed  in  the  spadix. 

Symphcarpus  ffptida.  liarton,  Med.  Hot.  i.  123.  —  Ictodes  fcetidus.  Bigelow, 
Am.  Med.  Hot.  ii.  41.  The  skunk  cahbage  is  a  very  curious  plant,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  gonna  The  root  is  perennial,  large,  abrupt,  and  fnrnished  with  nu- 
©crous  fleshy  fibres,  which  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more.    The 
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gpathe,  which  first  appears,  is  ovate,  acuminate,  obliquely  depressed  at  the  apex, 
auriculated  at  the  base,  folded  inwards  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  brownish-purple 
colour,  varied  with  spots  of  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Within  the  spathe,  the 
flowers,  wliich  resemble  it  in  colour,  are  placed  in  great  numbers  upon  a  globose 
peduncled  spadix,  for  which  they  form  a  compact  covering.  After  the  spathe 
has  decayed,  the  spadix  continues  to  grow,  and,  when  the  fruit  is  mature,  has 
attained  a  size  exceeding  several  times  its  original  dimensions.  At  the  base  of 
each  style  is  a  roundish  seed,  immersed  in  the  spadix,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  speckled  with  purple  and  yellow.  The  leaves,  which  appear  after  the  flowers, 
are  numerous  and  crowded,  oblong-cordate,  acute,  smooth,  strongly  veined,  and 
attached  to  the  root  by  long  petioles,  which  are  hollowed  in  front,  and  furnished 
with  coloured  sheathing  stipules.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are 
fully  developed,  they  are  very  large,  being  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  and 
from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  breadth. 

The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing  abundantly  in  meadows,  swamps,  and  other 
wet  places  throughout  the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  Union.  Its 
flowers  appear  in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  lower  latitudes  often  so  early 
as  February.  The  fruit  is  usually  quite  ripe,  and  the  leaves  are  decayed  before 
the  end  of  August.  The  plant  is  very  conspicuous  from  its  abundance,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  leaves.  AH  parts  of  it  have  a  fetid  odour,  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  the  offensive  animal  after  which  it  is  named.  This  odour  resides  in  an 
extremely  volatile  principle,  which  is  rapidly  dissipated  by  heat,  and  diminished 
by  desiccation.  The  root  is  the  part  employed.  It  should  be  collected  in  autumn, 
or  early  in  spring,  and  dried  with  care. 

The  root,  as  found  in  the  shops,  consists  of  two  portions ;  the  body  either 
whole  or  in  transverse  slices,  and  the  separated  radicles.  The  former,  when  whole, 
is  cylindrical  or  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  two  or  three  inches  long  by 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  externally  dark-brown  and  very  rough  from  the  in- 
sertion of  the  radicles,  internally  white  and  amylaceous.  The  latter  are  of  various 
lengths,  about  as  thick  as  a  hen's  quill,  very  much  flattened  and  wrinkled,  white 
within,  and  covered  by  a  yellowish  reddish-brown  epidermis,  considerably  lighter 
coloured  than  the  body  of  the  root.  More  or  less  of  the  fetid  odour  remains  for 
a  considerable  period  in  the  dried  root.  The  taste,  though  less  decided  than  in 
the  fresh,  is  still  acrid,  manifesting  itself,  after  the  root  has  been  chewed  for  a 
short  time,  by  a  pricking  and  smarting  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  The 
acrimony,  however,  is  dissipated  by  heat,  and  is  quite  lost  in  decoction.  It  is 
also  diminished  by  time  and  exposure;  and  the  root  should  not  be  kept  longer 
than  a  single  season.  The  radicles  are  said  to  have  less  acrimony  than  the  caudex. 
The  seeds  are  very  acrid,  and,  though  inodorous  when  whole,  give  out  strongly, 
when  bruised,  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  plant. 

Medical  Fro2:>erties  and  Uses.  The  root  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
narcotic.  In  large  doses  it  occasions  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  headache,  ver- 
tigo, and  dimness  of  vision.  Dr.  Bigelow  has  witnessed  these  effects  from  thirty 
grains  of  the  recently  dried  root.  The  medicine  was  introduced  into  notice  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  who  recommended  it  highly  in  asthma;  and  it  has  been 
subsequently  employed  with  apparent  advantage  in  chronic  catarrh,  chronic 
rheumatism,  hysteria,  and  dropsy.  Dr.  Heintzelman  thinks  it  expectorant  as  well 
as  antispasmodic,  and  has  used  it  beneficially  in  hooping-cough  and  pulmonary 
consumption.  (N.J.  Med.  Reporter,  iv.  310.) 

It  is  best  given  in  powder,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  to 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  some  evidence 
of  its  action  is  afforded.  A  strong  infusion  is  sometimes  employed,  and  the  people 
in  the  country  prepare  a  syrup  from  the  fresh  root;  but  the  latter  preparation 
is  very  unequal.  The  root  itself,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  of  uncertain  stiength, 
in  consequence  of  its  deterioration  by  age.  W.      J 
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DULCAMARA.  U,S.,Br. 

BitiersioeeL 
The  stalks  of  Solanum  Dulcamara.  U.  S.    The  yonng  branches,  dried.  Br. 

Douce-amere,  Fr.;  Bittersiiss,  Alpranken,  Germ.;  Dulcamara,  I(al.,  Span. 

Solanum.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceaj. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel- shaped.  Anthers  somewhat  coalescing,  opening  bj 
two  pores  at  the  apex.   Berry  two-celled.  Willd. 

This  genus  includes  numerous  species,  of  which  several  have  been  used  in 
medicine.  Besides  S.  Dulcamara,  which  is  the  only  officinal  species,  a  few  others 
merit  notice.  1.  Solanum  nigrum,  the  common  garden  or  black  nightshade, 
is  an  annual  plant  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  an  unarmed  herbaceous  stem, 
ovate,  angular-dentate  leaves,  and  white  or  pale-violet  flowers,  arranged  ia 
peduncled  nodding  uml)el-like  racemes,  and  followed  by  clusters  of  spherical 
black  berries,  about  the  size  of  peas.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  a  native  of  the  United  States.  The  leaves  are  the  part  em- 
loyed.  They  are  said  to  produce  diaphoresis,  sometimes  diuresis  and  moderate 
purging,  and  in  large  doses  nausea  and  giddiness.  As  a  medicine  they  have 
been  used  in  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  scorbutic  diseases,  and  other  painful 
ulcerous  affections,  being  given  internally,  and  applied  at  the  same  time  to  the 
parts  affected  in  the  form  of  poultice,  ointment,  or  decoction.  A  grain  of  the 
dried  leaves  may  be  given  every  night,  and  gradually  increased  to  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  or  till  some  sensible  effect  is  experienced.  The  medicine,  however,  is 
■arcely  used  at  present.  By  some  persons  the  poisonous  properties  ascribed  to 
lie  common  nightshade  are  doubted.  M.  Dunal,  of  Montpellier,  states,  as  the 
rt'sull  of  numerous  experiments,  that  the  berries  are  not  poisonous  to  man  or 
the  inferior  animals;  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  consumed  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  as  food,  having  been  previously  boiled  in 
water.  In  the  latter  case,  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  must  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  decoction.  2.  The  leaves,  stalks,  and  unripe  berries  of  Solanum 
tuberosum,  or  the  common  potato,  are  asserted  to  be  narcotic;  and  an  extract 
prepared  from  the  leaves  has  been  employed  in  cough  and  spasmodic  affections, 
in  which  it  is  said  to  act  like  opium.  (Geiger.)  From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains 
may  be  given  as  a  dose.  Dr.  Latham,  of  London,  found  the  extract  to  produce 
favourable  effects  in  protracted  cough,  chronic  rheumatism,  angina  pectoris, 
:inccr  of  tlie  uterus,  &c.  Its  influence  upon  the  nervous  system  was  strongly 
marked,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  dose  could  not  be  increased  above  a  few 
grains  without  giving  rise  to  threatening  symptoms.  It  appeared  to  Dr.  Latham 
to  be  analogous  in  its  operation  to  digitalis.  His  experiments  were  repeated  iu 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Worshara  with  different  results.  The  extract  was  found,  ia 
the  quantity  of  nearly  one  hundred  grains,  to  produce  no  sensible  effect.  (Philad. 
Journ.  of  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Sciencr.s,  vi.  22.)  We  can  reconcile  these  opposite 
statements  only  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  properties  of  the  })lant  vary  with 
the  season,  or  with  tlie  place  and  circumstances  of  culture.  Dr.  Julius  Otto 
found  sulania  in  the  germs  of  the  potato.  He  was  induced  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion by  observing  tliat  cattle  were  destroyed  by  feeding  on  the  residue  of  germi- 
nated potatoes,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy.  A  case  of  death  in  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  from  eating  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  potato,  is  recorded  in  the  liritixk 
Med.  Journ.  for  Sept.  3d,  1859.  The  prominent  symptoms  were  partial  stupor, 
sp  '  '  fiess,  jactitation,  hurried  l>reathing,  lividncss  of  the  skin,  cold  sweats, 
V  unt  and  feeble  pulse,  and  a  constant  spitting  through  tl»e  closed  teeth 

ot  vibCKi  frothy  phlegm.  Death  occurred  on  the  second  day.  3.  The  well-known 
toniaU't  so  much  used  as  a  vegetable  at  the  table,  and  so  advantageous  through 
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its  nut'itiie^  laxative,  and  antiscorbutic  properties,  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  So- 
lanum,  den<  minated  S.  Lycoperaicum.  Tliongh  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  free  from 
solania,  the  seeds  probably  contain  it,  as  their  alcoholic  extract  has  a  bitter, 
pungent  taste.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fhat"m.,xxx\v.  519.)  4.  Several  instances 
of  poisoning  are  on  record  from  the  fruit  of  S.  j^seudocajjsicum,  or  Jerusalem 
cherry,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  common  cherry,  is  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  children. 

Solanum  Dulcamara.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1028;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  237, 
t.  84*;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  169.  The  bittersweet  or  woody  nightshade  is 
a  climbing  shrub,  with  a  slender,  roundish,  branching,  woody  stem,  which,  in 
favourable  situations,  rises  six  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
petiolate,  ovate,  pointed,  veined,  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  dull-green  colour.  Many 
near  the  top  of  the  stem  are  furnished  with  lateral  projections  at  their  base, 
giving  them  a  hastate  form.  Some  have  the  projection  only  on  one  side.  Most 
of  them  are  quite  entire,  some  cordate  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in 
elegant  clusters,  somewhat  analogous  to  cymes,  and  standing  opposite  to  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  very  small,  purplish,  and  divided  into  five  blunt  persistent 
segments.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped,  with  five  pointed,  reflected  segments, 
which  are  of  a  violet-blue  colour,  with  a  darker  purple  vein  running  longitudi- 
nally through  their  centre,  and  two  shining  greenish  spots  at  the  base  of  each. 
The  filaments  are  very  short,  and  support  large,  erect,  lemon-yellow  anthers, 
which  cohere  in  the  form  of  a  cone  around  the  style.  The  berries  are  of  an  oval 
shape  and  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  continue  to  hang  in  beautiful  bunches 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

This  plant  is  common  to  Europe  and  North  America.  It  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly  in  damp  and  sheltered  places,  as  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  among 
the  thickets  which  border  our  natural  meadows.  It  is  also  found  in  higher  and 
more  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  the  United 
States  it  extends  from  New  England  to  Ohio,  and  is  in  bloom  from  June  to 
August.  The  root  and  stalk  have  medicinal  properties,  though  the  latter  only 
is  officinal.  The  berries,  which  were  formerly  esteemed  poisonous,  and  thought 
to  act  with  great  severity  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  have  of  late  been  said  to 
be  innoxious.  A  case,  however,  of  death  from  their  use  in  a  child  has  recently 
been  recorded.  (SeeP/iarm.  Journ.,  Feb.  1861,  p.  436.)  Bittersweet  should  be 
gathered  in  autumn,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  the  extreme  twigs  should  be 
selected.    That  grown  in  high  and  dry  situations  is  said  to  be  the  best. 

The  dried  twigs,  as  brought  to  the  shops,  are  of  various  lengths,  cylindrical, 
about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  externally  wTinkled,  and  of  a  grayish-ash  colour, 
consisting  of  a  thin  bark,  an  interior  ligneous  portion,  and  a  central  pith.  They 
are  inodorous,  though  the  stalk  in  the  recent  state  emits,  when  bruised,  a  pecu- 
liar, rather  nauseous  smell.  Their  taste,  which  is  at  first  bitter  and  afterwards 
sweetish,  has  given  origin  to  the  name  of  the  plant.  Boiling  water  extracts  all 
their  virtues.  These  are  supposed  to  depend,  at  least  in  part,  upon  a  peculiar 
alkaline  principle  called  solanin  or  solania,  which  was  originally  discovered  by 
M.  Desfosses,  of  Besan9on,  in  the  berries  of  Solanum  nigrum,  and  has  subse- 
quently been  found  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  aiid  berries  of  S.  Dulcamara  and  S. 
tuberosum.  It  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  bittersweet  combined  with  malic  aciu  ♦ 

*  Solania  is  most  conveniently  obtained  from  the  sprouts  of  the  common  potato.  The  fui 
lowing  is  Wackenroder's  process  for  extracting  it.  The  sprouts,  collected  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  pressed  down  in  a  suitable  vessel  by  means  of  pebbles,  are  macerated  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  hours  in  water  enough  to  cover  them,  previously  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  80  as  to  have  a  strongly  acid  reaction  during  the  maceration.  They  are  then 
expressed  by  the  hand;  and  the  liquor,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  portions  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  added  twice  successively,  as  at  first,  to  fresh  portions  of  sprouts,  and  in  like  man- 
ner separated  by  expression.  After  standing  for  some  days,  it  is  filtered,  and  treated  with 
powdered  hydrate  of  lime  in  slight  excess.    The  precipitate  which  forms  is  si<?pcrated  \y 
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Solania  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  opaque  powder,  or  of  delicate  acicular  crys- 
tals, somewhat  like  those  of  sulphate  of  quiuia,  though  finer  aud  shorter.  It  is 
inodorous,  of  a  bitter  taste,  fusible  at  a  little  above  21 2^  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  capable  of  neutralizing  the  acids.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  deep-brown,  or  brownish-yellow  colour  which  iodine  imparts 
to  its  solution,  and  by  its  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  becomes  first  red- 
dish-yellow, then  purplish-violet,  then  brown,  and  lastly  again  colourless,  with 
the  deposition  of  a  brown  powder.  {Pharm.  Cent.  JJlatt,  A.  D.  1843,  p.  1T1.) 
Given  to  a  cat,  it  was  found  by  M.  Desfosses  to  operate  at  first  as  an  emetic, 
and  afterwards  as  a  narcotic.  Dr.  J.  Otto  observed,  among  its  most  striking 
effects,  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  posterior  limbs  of  animals.  One  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  solania  was  sufficient  to  destroy  a  rabbit  in  six  hours.  Dr.  Frass  did 
not  (»i»scTve  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  of  animals  as  one  of  its  effects.  Given 
to  uifhTLnt  animals,  he  found  it  to  occasion  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  sometimes 
diarrhoea,  excitement  of  the  circulation,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and,  in  large 
doses,  heaviness,  ajiathy,  slowness  of  movement,  and  sometimes  convulsions. 
Injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  it  caused  accelerated  circulation,  difficult,  and  even 
spasmodic  respiration,  convulsions,  tetanic  spasms,  and  death.  Two  grains  of  the 
acetate,  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  six  hours.  Ten  grains 
given  to  a  dog,  and  confined  by  a  ligature  round  the  oesophagus,  though  it 
occasioned  great  disturbance,  did  not  prove  fatal.  Twenty  grammes  (5v)  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  a  hog.  (See  Ji.  &  F.  Medico-Chirurg.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  July, 
1854,  p.  189.)  Besides  solania,  the  stalks  of  S.  Dulcamara  contain,  according 
to  Pfaff,  a  peculiar  principle  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  picroghjcion,  indi- 
cative of  the  taste,  at  once  bitter  and  sweet,  which  it  is  said  to  possess.  Thia 
was  obtained  by  Blitz,  in  the  following  manner.  The  watery  extract  was  treated 
with  alcohol,  the  tincture  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
precipitated  with  subacetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  this  salt  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  liquor  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  acetic  ether,  which  yielded  the  principle  in  small  isolated  crystals  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  Pfaif  found  also  in  dulcamara  a  vege to-animal  substance, 
gummy  extractive,  gluten,  green  wax,  resin,  benzoic  acid,  starch,  lignin,  and  vari- 
ous salts  of  lime. 

straining,  dried  in  a  warm  air,  and  boiled  several  tiroes  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, liiiviii^  Lccn  filtered  while  hot,  will,  upon  cooling,  deposit  the  solania  in  flocculent 
ci\v-t:iN  All  .'uMitionjil  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  themother- 
litjuor  to  fiiK'-qiiartcr  of  its  yolume,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  whole  residuary 
liqu  rwiU  Ils^^lIl;e  h  gelatinous  cunsi«tence,  and,  upon  being  dried,  will  leave  the  solania  in 
th»-  t.nn  of  a  tr.'iii.xlucont,  horny,  amorphous  mass.  {J'harm.  Central  Blatt^  1843,  p.  174.) 

Opinion  at  present  seems  to  be  unsettled  as  to  the  nature  of  solanin  or  solania;  and  the 
results  obtained  by  different  chemists  are  so  very  diflerent  as  almost  to  necessitate  the 
concl!iJ*ion  that  they  hare  operated  on  different  substances.  Indeed,  M.  Moitessier  states 
«xpn  x^ly  that  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  dilfercnt  species  of  l^olnnum  ditior  perceptibly 
\a  their  ]»liysic;il  properties.  liy  this  chemist  the  allialoid,  as  obtained  from  dulcamara, 
was  fcuml,  iilKr  a  rareCul  examination,  to  have  the  formula  C^.,H^.,N(>,,,  tliough  .M.  blan- 
rJiet  hail  pri-vioiiMly  giv.n  it  m  «"  II  NO^,^.  It  appears  to  have  very  feeble  alkaline  pro- 
perties, and  forms  amori  i^  with  the  acids.  (Cunplea  Hendua^  Nov.  17,  18o«>.) 

Zwonger   and   Kind    u  •.  when   boiled   with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid, 

■olania  is  resolved  into  ^i    i  u  ami  a  much  stronger  alkaloid,  which  Ihey  name  «o{- 

anifiin  {itolanidia).  This  li  >  i  iid  nlkuline  ronrfjon  and  a  bitter  tn«tp.  htkI  form«  erys- 
liHi/ il.ie  f«ali8.   Ac  nks  among  i  ,'     " "/'« 

.1  ■  .  cix.)    Th.'  i.ric  acid,  i  lO- 

ii  •ii    ■■    '  Tf'l  cni,,)!!-,  ,,,  .u.ii._j   lu  take  plar.-  >  •  .  .\  ■  i  ;.  i :  .    .n  i,i  a ud 

«..:  I     !',■,'    ••■•  t. 

Mill   iiM.i..  ir,.titl\     •  nation  is  trivtMi.  on  tin.-  l';i>i>  -.-f  (■xporiments 

ey  Utto  (tmelin,  that  not  only  aro  ooinnin  and  polati  iiles,  but  that  neither  of  them 

contains  nitrogen,  the  formula  of  the  former  b<»it:  „  that  of  the  Utter  C,,H^j04. 

ilbid.,  ex.  p.  107.)   To  us  it  seems  impo?-  ic  miuiv  experienced  chemi.««ts  who  hart 

rbund  nitrogen  in  solania  should  have  b<  n;  and  the  inference  is  that  Umelin  has 

probably  opermUd  on  a  diflferent  suofUDctv  ...;w«e  to  tA*  tw«{fth  §dUion, 
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Mtidical  Properties  and  Uses.  Dulcamara  possesses  feeble  narcotic  proper- 
ties, with  the  power  of  increasing  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of  the  kidneys 
and  skin.  We  have  observed,  in  several  instances,  when  the  system  was  under 
its  influence,  a  dark  purplish  colour  of  the  face  and  hands,  and  at  the  same  time 
considerable  languor  of  the  circulation.  I^s  narcotic  efifects  do  not  become  ob- 
vious, unless  when  it  is  taken  in  large  quantities.  In  overdoses  it  produces  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  faintness,  vertigo,  and  convulsive  muscular  movements.  A  case  is 
recorded  in  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  in  which  a  man  took,  in  one  forenoon,  from 
three  to  four  quarts  of  a  decoction  made  from  a  peck  of  the  stalks,  and  was 
Attacked  with  pain  in  the  joints,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  with  consciousness  unimpaired,  the  pulse  quiet,  but  small 
and  rather  hard,  and  the  skin  cool.  The  symptoms  disappeared  under  the  use  of 
stimulants.  {Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.  1850,  p.  548.)*  Dulcamara  has  been  recom- 
mended in  various  diseases,  but  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  particularly  those  of  a  scaly  character,  as  lepra,  psoriasis,  and 
pityriasis.  In  these  complaints  it  is  often  beneficial,  especially  in  corabinatioa 
with  minute  doses  of  the  antimonials.  Its  influence  upon  the  secretions  is  insuf- 
ficient to  account  for  its  favourable  effects.  Perhaps  they  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
sedative  influence  on  the  capillary  circulation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially 
employed  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  chronic  catarrh.  Antaphrodisiac  properties 
have  been  ascribed  to  it.  We  have  seen  it  apparently  useful  in  mania  connected 
with  strong  venereal  propensities.  The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of 
decoction,  of  which  two  fluidounces  may  be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  till  some  slight  disorder  of  the  head  indicates  the  activity  of  the  medi- 
cine. (See  Decoctum.  Dulcamaras.)  An  extract  and  fluid  extract  are  officinal. 
The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  of  the  latter  from  thirty  minims 
to  a  fluidrachra.  That  of  the  powder  would  be  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm. 
In  cutaneous  affections,  a  strong  decoction  is  often  applied  to  the  skin,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  medicine  is  taken  internally. 

Off.  Frep.  Decoctum  Dulcamaras,  U.S.;  Extractum  Dulcamarse,  U.S.:  Ex- 
tractum  Dulcamarse  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Dulcamarse,  Br.  W. 

ELATERIUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Elaierium, 

A  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Momordica  Elaterium,  Ecba- 
lium  agreste  {Richard).  U.  S.  Ecbalium  officinarum.  Squirting  Cucumber.  A 
sediment  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit.  Br. 

*  Prof.  Caylus,  of  Leipsick,  has  made  numerous  experiments  upon  man  and  animals,  in  re- 
lation to  the  physiological  effects  and  relative  strength  of  dulcamara  and  its  preparations, 
including  solania,  with  the  following  results.  1.  They  are  poisonous,  and  may  prove  fatal 
in  overdoses.  2.  In  the  character  of  their  operation  they  are  identical.  3.  The  extract  of 
the  twigs  is  from  five  to  ten  times  stronger  than  the  twigs  themselves,  that  of  solania  thirty 
times  stronger  than  the  extract.  4.  They  produce  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  sometime* 
an  increased  flow  of  urine,  which,  in  that  case,  is  always  albuminous.  6.  They  cause  a  con- 
stant and  remarkable  diminution  in  tlie  frequency  of  respiration,  and  death  from  their 
action  is  ascribed  to  a  paralyzing  influence  on  the  respiratory  nerve-centres.  6.  In  the  last 
period  of  their  operation,  they  weaken  while  they  accelerate  the  action  of  the  heart.  7. 
Prof.  Caylus  thinks  that  they  act  especially  on  the  spinal  marrow  and  medulla  oblongata, 
as  evicced  not  only  by  their  influence  on  the  breathing,  but  also  by  the  tetanic  contraction 
they  occasion  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  extremities.  8.  They  produce  little  direct 
effect  on  the  brain,  and  cause  but  a  feeble  contraction  of  the  pupil.  9.  They  increase  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  have  no  direct  irritant  influence  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

They  are  applicable,  the  Professor  thinks,  to  spasmodic  and  irritative  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs;  and  inflammation  either  of  the  lungs  or  bowels  constitutes  no  contra- 
indication to  their  use.  He  recommends  solania  in  the  form  of  acetate,  in  the  dose  of  from 
one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain.  He  prefers  the  alcoholic  extract  to  the  aqueous.  (Ann.  d» 
Thirap.,  A.  D.  1859,  p.  24,  and  Arch.  Ginerales,  Mars,  1859,  p.  350.)— iVofe  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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In  the  Br.  Pharmacopceia,  the  "  nearly  ripe  fruit"  has  a  place  in  the  Appen 
dix,  with  the  name  of  Squirting  Cucumber  Fruitf  as  one  of  the  substances  used 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

Elateriou,  Fr.;  Elaterium,  Germ.;  Elaterio,  Ital.,  Span. 

MoMORDiCA.  Sex.  Syst.  MonoBcia  Monadelphia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Cucurbitaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  five-parted.  Filaments  three.  Fa 
MALE.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  five-parted.  Style  trifid.  Oourd  bursting  elasti 
cally.  Willd. 

Momordica  Elaterium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  605;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  192, 
t.  72. — Ecbalium  agreste.  Richard;  Lindley,  Med.  and  (Econ.  Bot.  p.  95.— 
Ecbaliuni  oficinarum.  Br.  —  Ecbalium  Elaterium.  French  Codex,  A.  1).  1837. 
The  wild  or  squirting  cucumber  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  root, 
from  which  proceed  several  round,  thick,  rough  stems,  branching  and  trailing  like 
the  common  cucumber,  but  witliout  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  large, 
rough,  irregularly  cordate,  and  of  a  grayish-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
low, and  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  has  the  shape  of  a 
email  oval  cucumber,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  thick,  of  a  greenish 
or  grayish  colour,  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  prickles.  Wlien  fully  ripe,  it 
separates  from  the  peduncle,  and  throws  out  its  juice  and  seeds  with  considerable 
force  through  an  opening  at  the  base,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  footstalk.  The 
name  of  squirting  cucumber  was  derived  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  scientific 
and  officinal  title  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  similar  origin ;  though  some  authors 
maintain  that  the  term  elaterium  was  applied  to  the  medicine,  rather  from  the  mode 
of  its  operation  upon  the  bowels,  than  from  the  projectile  property  of  the  fruit.* 

This  species  of  Momordica  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain,  where,  however,  it  perishes  in  the  wiuter.f  Elaterium  is 
the  substance  spontaneously  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  when  separated 
and  allowed  to  stand.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  only  the  free  juice  about  the  seeds,  which  is  obtained  without  ex- 
pression, affords  the  product.  The  substance  of  the  fruit  itself,  the  seeds,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  plant,  have  been  thought  to  be  nearly  or  quite  inert.  From 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Bell  (see  note,  page  362),  these  opinions  must  be 
somewhat  modified ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  strong  expression  injures  the 
product.  When  the  fruit  is  sliced  and  placed  upon  a  sieve,  a  perfectly  limpid 
and  colourless  juice  flows  out,  which  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  begins  to  deposit  a  sediment.  This,  when  collected  and  carefully 
dried,  is  very  light  and  pulverulent,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  slightly  tinged 
with  green.  It  is  the  genuine  elaterium,  and  was  found  by  Clutterbuck  to  purge 
violently  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  But  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  fruit  is  very  small.  Clutterbuck  obtained  only  six  grains  from  forty  cucum- 
bers. Commercial  elaterium  is  often  a  weaker  medicine,  owing  in  part,  perhaps, 
to  adulteration,  but  much  more  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared.  In  order 
to  increase  the  product,  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  often  expressed  with  great  force; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  sometimes  evaporated  so  as  to  form  an 
extract,  instead  of  l>eing  allowed  to  deposit  the  active  matter.  The  French 
elaterium  is  prepared  by  expressing  the  juice,  clarifying  it  by  rest  and  filtration, 
and  then  evaporating  it  to  a  suitable  consi.stence.  As  the  licjuid  remaining  after 
the  deposition  of  the  sediment  is  comparatively  inert,  it  will  bo  perceived  that 
the  preparation  of  the  FreDcb  Codex  mast  be  relatively  feeble.    The  following 

♦  From  the  Greek  ixttv?*  I  drive,  or  ix<tT»{  driver.  Tlio  word  elaterium  wns  nscd  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  signify  any  active  purge.  Diosjcoridcs  applied  it  to  the  medicine  of  whicli  we 
are  treating. 

f  On  a  visit  to  Spain,  in  the  year  18G1,  the  author  noticed  the  plant  growing  abundantJy 
In  ditrercnt  localitiea  upon  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  especially  on  its  southern  declivity, 
which  faces  Africa,  where,  in  some  spoie,  it  almost  oovered  the  ground.— .Vofc  to  the  twelfth 
tUUon, 
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are  the  cJirerjtions  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  "  Cut  the  fruit  lengthwise,  and 
lightly  press  out  the  juice.  Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  set  aside  to  de- 
posit. Carefully  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor;  pour  the  sediment  on  a  linen 
filter,  and  dry  it  on  porous  bricks  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  decanted  fluid  may 
deposit  a  second  portion  of  sediment,  which  can  be  dried  in  the  same  way."  The 
latter  portion  deposited  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  (Pereira.)  The  slight  pressure 
directed  is  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  juice  from  the  somewhat  immature 
fruit  employed.  The  perfectly  ripe  fruit  is  not  used;  as,  in  consequence  of  its 
disposition  to  part  with  its  contents,  it  cannot  be  carried  to  market.  In  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  former  name  of  Extractum  Elaterii  of  the  London 
College  has  been  very  properly  abandoned ;  as  the  preparation  is  in  no  correct 
sense  of  the  word  an  extract.  As  the  plant  is  not  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
medicinal  purposes,  our  Pharmacopoeia  very  properly  adopts,  as  officinal,  the 
medicine  as  found  in  commerce.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from  England;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  elaterium,  of  which  Dr.  Pereira  speaks  as  coming 
from  Malta,  reaches  our  market  also.* 

Properties.  The  best  elaterium  is  in  thin  flat  or  slightly  curled  cakes  or  frag- 
ments, often  bearing  the  impression  of  the  muslin  upon  which  it  was  dried,  of  a 
greenish-gray  colour  becoming  yellowish  by  exposure,  of  a  feeble  odour,  and  a 
bitter  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  is  pulverulent  and  inflammable,  and  so  light  that 
it  swims  when  thrown  upon  water.  When  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  sometimes 
dark-coloured,  much  curled,  and  rather  hard,  either  breaking  witli  difliculty,  or  pre- 
senting a  resinous  fracture.  The  Maltese  elaterium  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a  pale 
colour,  sometimes  without  the  least  tinge  of  green,  destitute  of  odour,  soft,  and 
friable ;  and  not  unfrequently  gives  evidence  of  having  been  mixed  with  chalk 
or  starch.    It  sinks  in  water. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  first  observed  that  the  activity  of  elaterium  resided  in  the 
portion  of  it  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  water.  This  fact  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Paris,  who  found  that  the  alcoholic  extract,  treated  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  had  the  property  of  purging  in  minute  dopes, 

*  The  following  notice  of  the  cultivation  of  the  elaterium  plant,  and  the  preparation  f>f 
the  drug  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  England,  condensed  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  in 
the  I'harm.  Journ.  for  October,  1850,  may  have  some  interest  for  the  American  reader. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  March,  and  the  seedlings  planted  in  June.  In  the  luxuriant  plants 
the  stem  sometimes  acquires  an  extraordinary  breadth.  In  one  instance,  though  not 
thicker  than  the  forefinger  where  it  issued  from  the  earth,  it  was  in  its  broadest  part  four 
inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  A  wet  season  interferes  with  the  protluct  iveness  of 
the  plant.  At  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the  fruit,  it  throws  out  its  juice  sometimes  ta 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards;  and  hazard  of  injury  to  the  eyes  is  incurred  by  walking 
amoug  the  plants  at  their  period  of  maturity.  A  bushel  of  the  fruit  weighs  40  pounds,  and 
the  price  varies  from  7  to  10  shillings  sterling.  In  the  manufacture  of  elaterium,  which 
begins  early  in  September,  the  fruit,  having  been  washed,  if  necessary,  to  cleanse  it  from 
earthy  matters,  is  sliced  longitudinally  into  halves,  and  then  submitted  to  expression, 
wrapped  in  a  hempen  cloth,  in  a  common  screw-press.  Considerable  force  is  used  in  the 
expression.  The  juice  is  then  strained  through  hair,  cypress,  or  wire  sieves,  and  set  aside 
for  deposition.  The  deposit  usually  takes  place  in  three  or  four  hours.  When  this  part  of 
the  process  is  completed,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  carefully  poured  ofF,  the  deposit  is 
placed  on  calico  cloths  resting  on  hair  sieves,  and  allowed  to  drain  for  about  twelve  hours, 
after  which  it  is  removed  by  a  knife,  spread  over  small  cloths,  and  dried  on  canvas  frames 
in  the  drying  stove.  About  half  an  ounce  of  fine  elaterium  is  obtained  from  a  bushel  of 
fruit.  Some  obtain  more;  but  the  product  is  inferior,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  too 
much  force  in  the  expression.  Good  elaterium  has  a  pale  pea-green  tint;  that  of  inferior 
quality  is  of  a  duller  hue.  The  juice  expelled  in  bursting  is  said  to  undergo  very  little 
change  in  the  air,  while  that  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  immediately  afterwards,  becomes 
milky,  and  deposits  elaterium.  The  recently  burst  fruit,  therefore,  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  good  for  the  preparation  of  the  drug  as  that  collected  before  perfect  maturity.  For  a 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  elaterium  plant  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  England,  taken  fron  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  see  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1800,  p.  103 — Not* 
to  the  ninth  and  twelfth  editions. 
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while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  elateriam  was  inactive.  The  subsequent  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Hennell,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Morries,  of  Edinburgh,  which  were 
nearly  simultaneous,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  crystallizable  matter  in 
eiaterium,  which  is  the  active  principle,  and  has  been  named  elalerin.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hennell,  100  parts  of  eiaterium  contain  44  of  elaterin,  17  of  a  green 
resin  {chlorophyll),  6  of  starch,  27  of  lignin,  and  6  of  saline  matters.  The  alco- 
holic extract  which  Dr.  Paris  called  elatin,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  elaterin  and 
the  green  resin  or  chlorophyll.* 

Elaterin,  according  to  Mr.  Morries,  crystallizes  when  pure  in  colourless  micro- 
scopic rhombic  prisms,  having  a  silky  appearance  when  in  mass.  It  is  extremely 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  olive  oil,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  At  a  tem- 
perature between  300°  and  400°  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  heat  is  dissipated  in 
thick,  whitish,  pungent  vapour,  of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  It  has  no  alkaline  re- 
action. It  may  be  procured  by  evaporating  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  eiaterium 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  oil,  and  throwing  the  residue  while  yet  warm  into  a 
weak  boiling  solution  of  potassa.  The  potassa  holds  the  green  resin  in  solution, 
and  the  elaterin  crystallizes  as  the  liquor  cools.  Mr.  Hennell  obtained  it  by 
treating  with  ether  the  alcoholic  extract  procured  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  tincture.  This  consists  of  elaterin  and  the  green  resin,  the  latter  of 
which,  being  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  the  former,  is  completely  extracted 
by  this  fluid,  leaving  the  elalerin  pure.  But,  as  elaterin  is  also  slightly  soluble 
in  ether,  a  portion  of  this  principle  is  wasted  by  Mr.  Hennell's  method.  By 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the  green  resin  is  obtained  separate.  Mr. 
Hennell  says  that  this  was  found  to  possess  the  purgative  property  of  eiaterium, 
as  it  acted  powerfully  in  a  dose  less  than  one-third  of  a  grain.  But  the  effect 
was  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  elaterin  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  ether.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  ascertained  that  the 
crystalline  principle  or  elaterin  produced,  in  the  quantity  of  -^\  or  y'g  of  a  grain, 
all  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  eiaterium.  The  proportion  of  elaterin  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  different  parcels  of  the  drug.  Mr.  Morries  obtained  26  per  cent,  from 
the  best  British  eiaterium,  15  per  cent,  from  the  worst,  and  only  5  or  6  percent 
from  the  French ;  while  a  portion,  procured  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
London  College,  yielded  to  Mr.  Hennell  upwards  of  40  per  cent.  Experiments 
by  Mr.  John  Williams  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  fruit,  exhausted  of  the  free 
juice  from  which  eiaterium  is  obtained,  contains  very  little  if  any  elaterin,  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  its  extraction.  {Chem.  News, 
Feb.  18,  1860,  p.  124.)  Mr.  Williams  substitutes  the  name  of  ecbalin  for  that  of 
elaterin ;  a  change  which,  we  think,  is  uncalled  for,  at  least  so  long  as  that  of 
eiaterium  is  retained  for  the  medicine. 

Choice  of  Eiaterium.  The  inequality  of  eiaterium  depends  probably  in  general 
more  on  diversities  in  the  mode  of  preparation  than  on  adulteration.  Sometimes, 
nowev(!r,  it  is  greatly  sophisticated;  and  large  quantities  are  said  to  have  been 
Imported  into  this  country,  consisting  mainly  of  chalk,  and  coloured  green  arti- 

*  The  subHtance  to  which  Pelleiier  gavo  the  name  of  chlorophylly  nnder  the  improssion 

that  it  was  a  peculiar  proxirr  *  t  -.  iple,  was  altcrwards  asccrtaincil  by  that  chciuir<t  to 
be  a  inixfiire  of  wax  ami  a  i  oil,  {Journ.  de  J'harm.,  xix.  ID'.).)     More  rccontly, 

M.  Frdmy  has  Huccocdi'il   1. .  ..,  lotion  of  a  incriHtruum  composed  of  two  parts  of  ether 

ftnd  one  of  niurintic  a  ,  wjth  a  litllo  water,  in  separating  chloroplivll  into  two 

2olouring  principles,  <>:  .nd  the  other  bliio;  the  former  being  disf«olvod  by  the 

ether,  and  tbe  latter  by  iliu  tuuiiaiio  acid.  Tbo  yellow,  M.  Frcmy  proposes  to  nAiue phyllo- 
nanlhtn,  the  blue  pht/llori/nntn.  If  tbe  two  nro  Hopurate'l  from  tbeir  solvents  and  then  dis- 
■olved  in  alcohol.    '  colour  of  <  i  '  ;  u;cd.    Tho  change  of  tbo  greea 

•olour  of  learcs  t  ■  autumn  i  1.    Tho  blue  colouring  mattor 

is  changed  under  li.o  •..ii..»iiCO  of  the  hc^.-u,  uwu  iuv  ^viluw  only  rcmaius.  lldid.,  Avril, 
1860,  p.  24\. )'-Jfot9  to  th€  twt^th  tdUion. 
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ficially  (B.  Canavan,  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Pharm.y  iii.  386.)  It  should  possess  the 
seusible  properties  above  indicated  as  characterizing  good  elaterium,  should  not 
efl'ervesce  with  acids,  and  should  yield  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  elaterin. 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elaterium  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic, 
and  in  a  large  dose  generally  excites  nausea  and  vomiting.  If  too  freely  admin- 
istered, it  operates  with  great  violence  both  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  these  organs,  which  has  in  some  instances  eventuated 
fatally.  It  also  increases  the  flow  of  urine.  The  fruit  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  is  recommended  in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  as  a  remedy  in  mania 
and  melancholy.  Sydenham  and  his  contemporaries  considered  elaterium  hijrhly 
useful  in  dropsy;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  fatal  results  from  its  incautious 
employment,  it  fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  generally  neglected  till  again  brought 
into  notice  by  Di;,  Ferriar.  It  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient  hydra- 
gogue cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  dropsical  diseases,  in  which  it  has  some- 
times proved  successful  after  all  other  remedies  have  failed.  The  full  dose  of  com- 
mercial elaterium  is  often  from  one  to  two  grains;  but,  as  in  this  quantity  it 
generally  vomits,  if  of  good  quality,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  it  in  the  dose  of  a 
quarter  or  half  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  hour  till  it  operates.  The  dose  of  Clut- 
terbuck's  elaterium  is  the  eighth  of  a  grain.  That  of  elaterin  is  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  is  best  given  in  solution.  One  grain  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol  with  4  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  30  to  40 
minims  may  be  given  diluted  with  water.  W. 

ELEMI,  Br, 

Elemi, 

Botanical  source  undetermined,  probably  from  Canarium  commune.  A  con- 
crete resinous  exudation.  Br. 

K^sine  61emi,  Fr.;  Oelbaumharz,  Elemi,  Germ  ;  Elemi,  ItaL;  Goma  de  limon,  Span. 

Amyuis.  Sex.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Terebintace^,  Jwss./ 
Amyrideae,  B.  Brown,  Lindley. 

Oen.Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Petals  four,  oblocg.  Stigma  four-cornered. 
Berry  drupaceous.  Willd. 

Some  botanists  separate  from  this  genus  the  species  which  have  their  fruit  in 
the  form  of  a  capsule  instead  of  a  nut,  and  associate  them  together  in  a  distinct 
genus  with  the  name  of  Idea.    This  is  recognised  by  De  Candolle. 

Most  of  the  trees  belonging  to  these  two  genera  yield,  when  wounded,  a  resi- 
nous juice  analogous  to  the  turpentines.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  drug, 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  elemi,  is  derived  from  several  difi'erent  trees.  That 
known  to  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  Ethiopia,  and  all  the 
elemi  of  commerce  was  originally  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  tree  which  af- 
forded it  was  not  accurately  known,  but  was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Arayris. 
At  present  the  drug  is  said  to  be  derived  from  three  sources,  namely,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  Manilla.  The  Brazilian  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  a  plant 
mentioned  by  Marcgrav  under  the  name  of  icicariba,  and  called  by  De  Candolle 
Idea  Icicariba.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  wifh  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of  three  or  five 
pointed,  perforated  leaflets,  smooth  on  their  upper  surface  and  woolly  beneath. 
It  is  erroneously  stated  in  some  works  to  be  a  native  of  Carolina.  The  elemi  is 
obtained  by  incisions  into  the  trees,  through  which  the  juice  flows  and  concretes 
upon  the  bark.  The  Mexican  is  said  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  obtained  from  a  species 
of  Eiaphrium,  which  that  author  has  described  from  dried  specimens,  and  pro- 
poses to  name  E.  elemiferum.  {Mat.  Med.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  339.)  The  Manilla  elemi 
is  conjecturally  referred  to  Canarium  commune.  {Ibid.,  p.  340.) 

Elemi  is  in  masses  of  various  consistence,  sometimes  solid  and  heavy  like  wax, 
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Bometimes  light  and  porous;  nnctnons  to  the  tonch;  diaphanous;  of  diversified 
colours,  generally  greenish  with  intermingled  points  of  white  or  yellow,  sometimes 
p^enish-white  with  brown  stains,  sometimes  yellow  like  sulphur;  fragile  and 
friable  when  cold ;  softening  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  ;  of  a  terebinthinate  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  diminishing  with  age,  and  said,  in  some  varieties,  to  re- 
semble that  of  fennel;  of  a  warm,  slightly  bitter,  disagreeable  taste;  entirely 
soluble,  with  the  exception  of  impurities,  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  affording  a 
volatile  oil  by  distillation.  A  variety  examined  by  M.  Bonastre  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  60  parts  of  resin,  24  of  a  resinous  matter  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but 
deposited  when  the  liquid  cools,  12  5  of  volatile  oil,  2  of  extractive,  and  15  of 
acid  and  impurities.  M.  Baup  found  the  resin  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  amorphous, 
the  other  cry  stall  izable;  the  latter  of  which  he  proposes  to  call  elemin.  {Joum, 
de  rharm.,Se  ser.,  XX.  331.)  Elemi  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  colophony 
and  turpentine.  The  Manilla  elemi  is  in  masses  of  a  light-yellowish  colour,  in- 
ternally soft,  and  of  a  strong  odour  of  fennel.  (Boyle.)  We  have  been  told  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  elemi  is  used  in  this  country  by  the  hatters.  Dr.  Emil 
Mannkoff  obtained  from  Brazilian  elemi  about  6  per  cent,  of  a  colourless  volatile 
oil,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  both  by  alcohol  and  ether,  of  a  not 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a  somewhat  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  composition 
represented,  according  to  Sten house  and  Deville,  by  the  formula  Cj.Hp.  Dr.  Mann- 
koff considers  the  oil  as  coinciding  in  medical  properties  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
for  which  it  may  be  substituted,  with  the  advantage  of  a  less  disagreeable  taste. 
(B.  and  F.  Med.-Chir.  Bev.y  July,  1859,  p.  170,  from  Virchoic^s  Archiv.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elemi  has  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
turpentines;  but  is  exclusively  applied  to  external  use.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  rarely  employed  even  in  this  way.  In  the  pharmacy  of  Europe  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  numerous  plasters  and  ointments.  We  are  told  that  it  is  oc- 
casionally brought  to  this  country  in  small  fragments,  mixed  with  the  coarser 
kinds  of  gum  arabic  from  the  Levant  and  India. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Elemi,  Br.  \^, 

ERGOT  A.  U.S.,  Br, 
Ergot 

The  diseased  seed  of  Secale  cercale.  U.  S.  The  grain  diseased  by  the  presence 
rf  an  imperfect  fungus.  Br. 

Spurred  rye;  Socale  cornuium;  Siegle  ergots, />.;  Mut terkorn,  C^rm. 

In  all  the  Oraminacese  or  grass  tribe,  and  in  some  of  the  Ci/peraceag,  the 
place  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  morbid  growth,  which,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  spur  of  a  cock,  has  received  the  name  of  ergot,  adopted  from 
the  French.  This  product  is  most  frequent  in  the  rye,  Secale  cereale,  and,  hay- 
ing been  found,  as  occurring  in  that  plant,  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  pro- 
perties, was  adopted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Tharraacopceia,  under  the 
name  of  secale  cornuium  or  spurred  rye.  In  the  edition  of  1840,  this  name  was 
changed  for  ergota,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  Liondon  and 
Gdinburgh  Colleges.  It  is  probable  that  this  morbid  growth  has  similar  pro- 
perties from  whatever  plant  derived;  and  the  fact  has  been  proved  in  relation  to 
the  ergot  of  wheat.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxxii.  479.)  Indeed,  in 
a  case  reported  by  Dr.  D.  L.  McGugiu  {Iowa  Med.  Joum.,  iv.  93),  this  variety 
of  ergot  is  said  to  have  succeeded  promptly,  when  that  of  rye,  previously  tried, 
had  failed.* 

*  Ergot  of  WhtaL  M.  Leperdriel,  jun.,  of  MontpolHor,  in  France,  recommends  this  pro- 
duct as  preferable  to  the  er^ot  of  rye.  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  destitute  of  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  latter,  and  is  more  certain  in  its  remudintc  intlucnccs,  in  consequence  of 
being  less  liable  to  change.    The  former  point  is,  to  say  the  least,  Tery  uncertain;  but  in 
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Diflferei.t  opinions  have  been  held  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  this  singular 
Bubstance.  It  was  at  one  time  thouscht  to  be  merely  the  seed  altered  by  disease; 
the  morbid  condition  being  ascribed  by  some  to  the  agency  of  an  insect,  by  others 
to  excess  of  heat  and  moisture.  A  second  opinion  considered  it  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus, occupying  the  place  of  the  seed.  This  was  entertained  by  De  Candolle,  who 
called  the  fungus  Sclerotium  Clavus.  According  to  a  third  and  intermediate 
opinion,  the  ergot  is  the  seed,  diseased  and  entirely  perverted  in  its  nature  by 
the  influence  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  attached  to  it  from  the  very  beginning  of  its 
development.  This  view  was  put  forth  by  M.  Leveill6,  in  a  memoir  published  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Paris  for  the  year  1826.  He  gave  to  the 
supposed  fungus  the  name  of  Si^hacelia  segetum :  but  his  observations  as  to  its 
characters  have  not  been  sustained.  To  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Quekett,  of  London, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  fully  investigated  this  subject,  and  established  the 
iast-mentioned  view  of  the  nature  of  ergot.  According  to  Mr.  Quekett,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  growth  of  the  ergot  is  marked  by  the  appearance,  about  the  young 
grain  and  its  appendages,  of  multitudes  of  minute  filaments  like  cobwebs,  which 
run  over  all  its  parts,  cementing  anthers  and  stigmas  together,  and  of  a  white 
coating  upon  the  surface  of  the  grain,  from  which,  upon  immersion  in  water,  in- 
numerable minute  particles  separate,  which  after  a  time  sink  in  the  fluid.  These 
particles,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  prove  to  be  the  germs  or  sporidia 
of  a  species  of  fungus,  and  may  be  observed  to  sprout  and  propagate  in  various 
ways  under  favourable  circumstances.  Their  length,  upon  the  average,  is  about 
the  four-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  filaments  are  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
thes«  singular  germs.  The  sporidia  and  filaments  do  not  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  ergot ;  and,  when  this  has  projected  beyond  the  palese  and  become 
visible,  it  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  white  coating,  and  presents  a  dark-violet 
colour.  It  now  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and  attains  its  full  size  in  a  few 
days.  When  completely  developed,  it  exhibits  very  few  of  the  filaments  or  spo^ 
ridia  upon  its  surface.  But  Quekett  believed  that  the  germs  of  the  fungus  emit 
their  filaments  through  the  tissue  of  the  ergot  when  young  and  tender,  and  that, 
as  this  increases,  it  is  made  up  partly  of  the  diseased  structure  of  the  grain,  and 
partly  of  the  fungous  matter.  The  fungus  was  named  by  Quekett  Ergotaetic 
ahortifaciens ;  for  which  title  Dr.  Pereira,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  substituted  that  of  Oidium  ahortifaciens.  This  view  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  ergot  is  supported  by  the  asserted  facts,  that  the  microscopic  fun- 
gus has  an  existence  independent  of  the  morbid  grain,  being  found  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  growing  even  when  entirely  separated  from  it;  and 
that  the  sporidia  or  white  dust  upon  the  surface  of  ergot,  if  applied  to  the  seeds 
of  certain  GraminaceiB  before  germination,  or  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants  after  they  have  begun  to  grow,  will  give  rise  to  ergotized  fruit. 
That  the  ergot  is  not  itself  a  peculiar  fungus,  but  the  perverted  grain,  is  evinced 
by  the  frequent  remains  of  the  stigma  upon  its  summit,  by  the  scales  at  its  base, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  in  some  instances  only  a  portion  of  the  seed  is  er- 
gotized. How  far  its  peculiar  medical  properties  may  depend  upon  the  morbid 
substance  of  the  grain,  and  how  far  on  the  fungous  matter  associated  with  it,  has 
not  been  determined.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xi.  116  and  237.) 

relation  to  the  latter  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  M  Leperdriel  is  right;  for  Prof. 
Bentley,  of  London,  found  that  of  two  specimens,  one  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  the  other  of 
wheat,  which  had  been  kept  under  similar  circumstances  for  ten  years,  the  former  was 
quite  destroyed,  while  the  latter  was  apparently  unchanged.  Ergot  is  rarer  in  wheat  than 
in  rye;  and  in  the  head  of  the  former  there  is  generally  but  one  and  very  rarely  more  than 
two  of  the  diseased  grains.  It  is  produced  usually  in  wheat  in  wet  seasons,  and  on  that 
Bide  of  the  head  most  exposed  to  the  dampness.  It  is  shorter  and  much  thicker  than  the 
ergot  of  rye,  being  about  half  an  inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference, and  cleft  into  two  or  three  divisions.  In  colour  and  smell  it  resembles  the 
spurred  rye.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  March  and  April,  1863,  pp.  423  and  442.)— iVb^e  to  the  twelfth 
edition 
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The  ergot  usually  projects  out  of  the  glume  or  husk  beyond  the  ordinary  out- 
line of  tlie  spike  or  ear.  In  some  spikes  the  place  of  the  seeds  is  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  ergot,  in  others  only  two  or  three  spurs  are  observed.  It  is  said  to 
be  much  more  energetic  when  collected  before  tlian  after  harvest.  Rye  has  gen- 
erally been  thought  to  be  most  subject  to  the  disease  in  poor  and  wet  soils,  and 
in  rainy  seasons;  and  intense  heat  succeeding  continued  raios  has  been  said  to 
favour  its  development,  especially  if  these  circumstances  occur  at  the  time  the 
flower  is  forming.  It  is  now,  however,  asserted  that  moisture  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  production.*  It  should  not  be  collected  until  some  days 
after  it  lias  begun  to  form  ;  as,  according  to  M.  Bonjean,  if  gathered  on  the  first 
day  of  its  formation,  it  does  not  possess  the  poisonous  properties  which  it  ex- 
hibits when  taken  on  the  sixth  day.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1842.) 

Properties.  Ergot  is  in  solid,  brittle  yet  somewhat  flexible  grains,  from  a 
third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  half  a  line  to  three  lines  in  thick- 
ness, cylindrical  or  obscurely  triangular,  tapering  towards  each  end,  obtuse  at 
the  extremities,  usually  curved  like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  marked  with  one  or  two 
longitudinal  furrows,  often  irregularly  cracked  or  fissured,  of  a  violet-brown 
colour  and  often  somewhat  glaucous  externally,  yellowish-white  or  violet-whit« 
within,  of  an  unpleasant  smell  when  in  mass,  resembling  that  of  putrid  fish,  and 
of  a  taste  which  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  ultimately  disagreeable  and 
slightly  acrid.  Under  the  microscope,  the  surface  appears  more  or  less  covered 
with  sporidia,  which  occasion  its  glaucous  aspect;  and  the  interior  structure  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  minute  roundish  cells,  containing,  according  to  Quekett, 
particles  of  oil.  Ergot  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  in- 
fusion or  decoction  is  claret-coloured,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tincture  of  galls ; 
but  aflbrds  with  iodine  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  starch.  Long  boiling  im- 
pairs the  virtues  of  the  medicine. 

Ergot  has  been  analyzed  by  Vauquelin,  "Winckler,  Wiggers,  Wright,  Legrip, 
and  several  others.  The  analysis  by  M.  Legrip  is  among  the  most  recent  and 
complete.  That  chemist  obtained  from  100  parts  of  ergot  3450  parts  of  a  thick, 
fluid,  fixed  oil,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour;  275  of  starch;  TOO  of  albumen;  2*25 
ofinulin;  250  of  gum;  1-25  of  uncrystallizable  sugar;  2  75  of  a  brown  resin ; 
3o0  of  fuvgin;  13-50  of  vegeto-animal  matter;  075  of  osmazome;  050  of  a 
fatty  acid  ;  2450  of  lignin;  050  of  colouring  principles;  an  odorous  principle 
not  isolated;  225  of  fungate  of  potassa;  0*50  of  chloride  of  sodium;  0  50  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia;  125  of  subphosphate  of  lime;  0*25  of  oxide  of 
iron;  015  of  silica;  and  250  of  water,  with  235  loss.  (Ajm.  de  Th^rap.,  1845, 
p.  44.)  Wiggers  obtained  a  substance  which  he  denominated  <?rr/oiin,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  active  ingredient.  It  was  reddish-brown,  of  a  pecu- 
liar nauseous  odour  and  bitter  slightly  acrid  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  water  or  ether.  It  was  obtained  by  digesting  ergot  in  ether  and  afterwards 
in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  treating  the  extract  thus  ob- 
tained with  water,  which  left  the  ergotin  undissolved.  It  was  given  with  fatal 
efl'ects  to  a  hen.  But,  though  the  ergotin  of  Wiggers  may  exercise  some  influ- 
ence on  the  system,  it  is  very  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  the  active  principle  of 
ergot,  which  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  and  partially  at  least  to  ether.  Dr.  Wright- 
supposed  the  virtues  of  ergot  to  reside  in  the  fixed  oil,  which  he  therefore  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  medicine.  The  oil  of  ergot,  when  obtained  from 
grains  recently  collected,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  often  quite  free  from 

*  Mr.  J.  Price  Wethcrill  informed  the  author  that,  in  two  seasons,  he  had  found  rye, 

■own  very  '   '  - '  •  to  come  tij  »  • '•—     pring,  to  bo  almost  uniTorPally  crgot- 

ixcd;  win  '(own  at  t  -cason,  in  the  siinio  kind  of  soil  pre- 
cisely, ha  1        p  ..  :...     .  jase,  thouglx    __.      .  i  was  the  same  in  both  cases.— Ao«  (o 
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colour;  bnt,  as  usually  prepared,  is  reddish-brown.  It  has  a  disagreeable,  some- 
what acrid  taste,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkaline 
solutions.  It  is  prepared  by  forming  an  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot  by  the  process 
of  displncement,  and  evaporating  the  ether  with  a  gentle  heat.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  though  the  oil  thus  prepared  with  ether  may  have  produced  effects 
analogous  to  those  of  ergot,  they  were  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  some  principle 
extracted  along  with  the  oil  by  the  menstruum  than  to  the  oil  itself;  for,  when 
procured  by  expression,  this  has  been  found  to  be  inactive.  Indeed,  Prof.  Proc- 
ter has  ascertained  that  it  contains  a  little  secalin,  one  at  least  of  the  active 
principles  of  ergot,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  washing  with  acidulated 
water.  According  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Baker,  the  oil  has  a  taste  and  smell  similar  to 
those  of  castor  oil,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in  ultimate  composition,  and  yields 
analogous  results  in  saponification.  {Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  xxiv.  101-2.)  The 
sitgar  of  ergot  was  found  by  Mitscherlich  to  be  peculiar,  and  was  named  by  him 
viycose.  He  described  it  as  crystallizable,  very  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  but  dissolved  by  about  100  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  quite  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  without  the  action  of  glucose  on  the  salts  of  copper.  Its  formula  is 
C,jH„0„  +  2H0.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxx.  346.)  Dr.  F.  L.  Winckler  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  colouring  matter  in  ergot,  which  he  considered,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  hematin,  as  closely  resembling  it.  (Fharm.  Journ.,  xii.  86.) 

Secalia.  Fropylamia.  By  the  same  chemist  a  volatile  alkaloid  was  detected 
in  ergot,  which  he  named  secalin  {secalia),  and  believed  to  exist  in  the  drug  in 
the  form  of  ergotate  of  secalin,  being  combined  with  the  ergotin  of  Wiggers,  to 
which  he  ascribed  acid  properties,  and  therefore  gave  the  name  of  ergotic  acid. 
This  alkaloid  has  been  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  propylamin  (propylamia), 
the  odorous  principle  of  herring  pickle.  Winckler  obtained  it  by  distilliug  the 
watery  extract  of  ergot  with  potassa.  The  following  process,  employed  by  Prof. 
Procter,  yields  it  with  facility.  Ergot,  having  been  exhausted  by  ether,  is  sub- 
mitted to  percolation  with  water;  the  aqueous  solution,  after  the  addition  of  foui 
times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  gummy  and  albuminous  matter, 
is  filtered ;  the  liquid  is  concentrated  and  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  mix- 
ture distilled  into  a  receiver  containing  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  secalia  escapes  freely,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  forming  a  sulphate 
with  the  acid  present.  If  to  a  little  of  this  liquid  a  drop  of  solution  of  potassa 
is  added,  the  odour  of  ergot  is  perceived ;  and  the  presence  of  a  rod  moistened 
with  muriatic  acid  produces  visible  vapours  of  muriate  of  secalia.  (Froceed.  of 
the  Am.  Fharm.  Assoc,  A.  D.  1857.)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  virtues 
of  ergot  are  connected  in  some  degree  with  this  alkaloid ;  and  the  conjecture  of 
Winckler  that  the  ergotate  of  secalia  is  the  active  principle  of  ergot,  if  wrong, 
is  so  probably  only  by  its  exclusiveness.* 

*  Ergoiina.  Ecbolina.  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  on  ergot  by  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Wen- 
fell,  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  which,  if  confirmed  by  future  observation,  will  throw  new 
and  most  valuable  light  upon  the  intricate  subject  of  the  composition  of  that  drug.  Mr. 
Wenzell  claims  to  have  discovered  in  it  two  new  fixed  alkaloids,  which  he  proposes  to  nam« 
respectively  ecbolina  and  ergotina,  and  in  Avhich,  along  with  the  volatile  alkaloid  propy- 
lamia,  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  reside.  Mr.  Wenzell  claims  also  to  have  ascertained  that 
ergotic  acid,  the  peculiar  acid  of  ergot,  with  which  the  alkaloids  are  probably  combined, 
is  volatile.  The  acid  reaction,  however,  which  is  evinced  by  an  infusion  of  ergot,  is  not, 
he  thinks,  owing  to  this  acid,  but  to  an  acid  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

Ecbolina  was  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cold  infusion  of  ergot  with  acetate  of  lead, 
throwing  down  the  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  and  concentrating  the  liquid, 
adding  gradually  bichloride  of  mercury  so  long  as  a  precipitate  was  produced,  washing 
the  precipitate,  treating  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filtering.  The  chloride  (muriate) 
of  ecbolina  thus  obtained  was  treated  with  an  excess  of  phosphate  of  silver,  the  chloride 
of  silver  formed  and  the  excess  of  the  phosphate  were  removed  by  filtration  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  separated  by  hydrate  of  lime,  the  liquid  was  again  filtered,  lime  was  removed  by 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  gas  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  liquid  now  contained 
the  pure  alkaloid,  which  was  obtained  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature. 
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The  odt^ur  of  ergot  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  liberation  of  its  volatile  alkaloid, 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  native  salt.  A  method 
of  detecting  ergot  in  a  mixed  powder,  rye  Hour  for  example,  is  thus  afforded.  If, 
on  the  addition  of  solution  of  potassa,  the  odour  of  ergot  is  perceived,  its  presence 
is  sufficiently  proved. 

Ergot,  when  perfectly  dry  and  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  will  retain  its  vir- 
tues for  a  considerable  time ;  but,  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  speedily  under- 
goes chemical  change  and  deteriorates.  It  is,  moreover,  apt  to  be  attacked  by  a 
minute  v/orra,  which  consumes  the  interior  of  the  grain,  leaving  merely  the  ex- 
terior shell  and  an  excrementitious  powder.  This  insect  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  ergot  before  removal  from  the  plant.  In  the  state  of  powder,  the  medicine 
still  more  readily  deteriorates.  It  is  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  renew  it  every 
year  or  two.  M.  Viel  recommends  that  it  shonld  be  well  dried  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  incorporated  with  double  its  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  by  means  of  which,  if  pro- 
tected from  moisture,  it  will  retain  its  virtues  for  many  years.  According  to  M. 
Zanon,  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  stratifying  it  with  well  washed  and  perfectly 
dried  sand,  in  a  bottle  from  which  air  and  light  are  excluded.  Camphor  is  said 
to  prevent  injury  from  worms. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Given  in  small  doses,  ergot  produces,  in  the 
system  of  the  male,  no  obvious  effects ;  but,  in  the  female,  exhibits  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  the  uterus,  upon  the  contractile  property  of  which  it  operates  with  great 
energy.  In  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  it  often  occasions  nausea 
or  vomiting,  and  in  still  larger  doses  produces  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
head,  giddiness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  delirium,  and  even  stupor,  proving  that 
it  possesses  narcotic  properties.  It  is  said  also  to  excite  febrile  symptoms;  but 
our  own  observation  coincides  with  that  of  authors  who  ascribe  to  it  the  power 
of  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  We  have  seen  this  effect  produced  by 
it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  even  without  nausea.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  it 
produced  great  prostration,  with  an  almost  absent  pulse,  paleness  and  coldness 
of  the  surface,  partial  palsy,  with  pricking  of  the  limbs,  and  great  restlessness, 
without  stupor  or  delirium.  (Oazetle  Med.  de  PaK8,  J uillet  25, 1857.)  Dr.  Hardy, 
of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  found  it  to  diminish  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal 
heart.  Its  long-continued  and  free  use  is  highly  dangerous,  even  when  no  imme- 
diate effects  are  perceptible.  Fatal  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  certain  provinces  of  France,  have  long  been  ascribed 

Ergotina  was  obtained  by  filtering  the  liquid  which  remained  after  precipitation  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  treating  it  with  phospho-molybdic  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  ob- 
lain(>d,  «iti<*pcnding  it  in  water  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  digesting  until 
th  -li  colour  of  the  mixture  was  exchanged  for  a  pure  white,  with  the  evolution  of 

c  I  1.    Nothing  now  remained  but  to  filter  and  carefully  evaporate  the  solution, 

V  1  »i,f.  ergotina. 

thus  obtained  are  brownish,  apparently  uncrystallixable,  slightly  bitter, 
ft)  :  reaction  on  litmus  and  turmeric,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  inso- 

luble in  pure  ether  and  chloroform.  They  form  salts  with  the  acids,  which  are  uncrystal- 
lixable and  generally  deliquescent.  Ignited,  they  are  entirely  consumed,  leaving  no  residue. 
Aa  they  yield  ammonia  when  heated  with  lime,  they  contain  nitrogen. 

With  ecbolina  in  .<4olution  bichloride  of  platinum  produces  a  deep  orango-ooloared,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  a  while  precipitate,  while  a  solution  of  ergotina  is  atfeoted  by  neither 
of  these  reiigents. 

As  to  their  operation  upon  the  systo'"  f>pi»Miinfi  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain,  supposed  to 
be  equivalent  to  30  grainn  of  ergot,  j.r  ided  effects  on  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 

row, with  involuntary  cnnJrnctions  of  t  j,  followed  by  nausea  and  general  depres- 

sion, with  little  change  in  the  pulse,  and  \a  believed  by  Mr.  Wcnzell  to  be  the  ingredient 
which  causes  uterine  cont motion  in  women.  Ergotina  was  found  less  active,  but  produced 
some  cort'hral  disturh.u  "  ;'    "  ,  -,.. 

AV'/onv- ,/ri>/ was  ob«  i  ilphuric  acid.    It  is  supposed  by  Mr. 

WenzcU  to  be  corabineU  ii.ii.ii.m,  v,,..,  t.  iMMiim,  tt^fiina.  nrrl  potassa;  while  the  propj- 
fe^mia  exists  in  ergot  as  a  phosphate.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Vh  irr  i  ,  Mty,  1864,  p.  198.) 
24 
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to  the  use  cf  bread  made  from  rye  contaminated  with  this  degenerate  grain. 
Uvj  gangrene,  typhus  fever,  and  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  attended  with 
convulsions,  are  the  forms  of  disease  which  have  followed  the  use  of  this  unwhole- 
some food.  It  is  true  that  ergot  has  been  denied  to  be  the  cause;  but  accurate 
investigations,  made  by  competent  men  upon  the  spot  where  the  ei)idemics  have 
prevailed,  together  with  the  result  of  experiments  made  upon  inferior  animals, 
leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  at  least  the  gangrenous  affection  alluded 
to  may  result  from  it.  Very  large  quantities  are  required  for  immediate  poisonous 
effects.  From  two  to  eight  drachms  have  been  given  at  one  dose  to  a  man  without 
very  serious  results ;  and  three  ounces,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  were  required 
to  kill  a  small  dog.  Death  from  single  doses,  in  inferior  animals,  is  preceded  by 
symptoms  indicating  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  great  muscular  pros- 
tration, loss  of  sensation,  and  sometimes  slight  spasms.  A  case  of  acute  poison- 
ing from  ergot  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pratschke,  in  which  uneasiness  in  the  head, 
oppression  of  stomach,  diarrhoea,  urgent  thirst,  burning  pains  in  the  feet,  tetanic 
spasms,  violent  convulsions,  and  death  ensued  upon  eating  freely  of  ergotized 
grain.  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct.  1850,  p.  579.) 

Ergot  has  been  much  used  for  promoting  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  it  has  long  been  empi- 
rically employed  by  midwives  for  this  purpose ;  and  its  German  name  of  mutter- 
korn  implies  a  popular  acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  powers.  But  the  attention 
of  the  medical  profession  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Stearns,  of 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  Dr.  Ackerly,  in  1807,  and  published  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  New  York  Medical  Repository.  The  journals  afterwards 
teemed  with  communications  attesting  its  efficacy  in  facilitating  parturition  ;  and, 
though  it  sometimes  failed,  the  general  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  its  favour, 
that  it  soon  took  a  place  among  the  established  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
When  it  proves  wholly  inefficient,  the  result  is  ascribable  to  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution in  the  individual,  or  inferiority  in  the  ergot  used.  In  its  operation  upon 
the  pregnant  uterus,  it  produces  a  constant  unremitting  contraction  and  rigidity, 
rather  than  that  alternation  of  spasmodic  effort  and  relaxation  which  is  observable 
in  the  natural  process  of  labour.  Hence,  unless  the  os  uteri  and  external  parts 
are  sufficiently  relaxed,  the  medicine  is  apt  to  produce  injury  to  the  foetus  by  the 
incessant  pressure  which  it  maintains ;  and  the  death  of  the  child  is  thought  not 
unfrequently  to  have  resulted  from  its  injudicious  employment.  The  cases  to 
which  it  is  thought  to  be  especially  adapted  are  those  of  lingering  labour,  when 
the  08  uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  sufficiently  relaxed,  when 
no  mechanical  impediment  is  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  child,  and  the  delay 
is  ascribable  solely  to  want  of  energy  in  the  uterus.  Other  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  death  of  the  foetus  has  been  ascertained,  and  when  great  exhaustion 
or  dangerous  constitutional  irritation  imperiously  calls  for  speedy  delivery.  The 
medicine  may  also  be  given  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  to  restrain 
inordinate  hemorrhage  after  delivery,  and  to  hasten  the  discharge  of  the  foetus 
in  protracted  cases  of  abortion.  In  women  subject  to  dangerous  flooding,  a  dose 
of  ergot  given  immediately  before  delivery  is  said  to  have  the  happiest  effects. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  for  the  expulsion  of  coagula  of  blood,  polypi,  and 
hydatids  from  the  uterine  cavity.  It  has  been  accused  of  producing  puerperal 
convulsions,  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  hydrocephalus  in  the  new- 
born infant.  In  uterine  hemorrhage,  unconnected  with  pregnancy,  the  medicine 
is  deemed  very  useful ;  and  its  employment  has  been  extended  to  other  hemor- 
rhages with  asserted  advantage.  We  have  seen  it  promptly  effectual  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  after  all  the  usual  means  had  failed.  May  it  not  have  the  power  of 
producing  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in  general,  or  of  interfp.ring  in  some 
other  way  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  as  by  ihe  exertion  of 
a  direct  sedative  or  paralyzing  influence  upon  them  ?     We  might  in  this  way 
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account  for  the  dry  gangrene  which  results  from  its  abuse,  as  well  as  for  its  influ 
ence  in  restraining  hemorrhage.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  amenorrhoea,  bui 
not  with  encouraging  success.  Gonorrhoea,  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea, 
chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  inordinate  thirst,  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the 
eyes  with  pain  upon  use,  paraplegia,  paralysis  or  debility  of  the  bladder  and  of 
the  rectum,  spermatorrhoea,  hooping-cough,  hysteria,  intermittent  fever,  and  pul- 
monary consumption  are  among  the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

Ergot  is  usually  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  decoction.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  to  a  woman  in  labour  is  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  to  be  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes  till  its  peculiar  effects  are  experienced,  or  till  the  amount  of  a 
drachm  has  been  taken.  Of  an  infusion  made  with  a  drachm  of  ergot  and  four 
fluidounces  of  water,  one-third  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  with  the 
same  interval.  For  other  purposes  the  dose  of  the  medicine  is  ten  or  tifteen 
grains,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased,  but  not  continued 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  urgent  cases  of  hemorrhage,  the  dose  may  be  re- 
peated every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  A  wine  and  fluid  extract  of 
ergot  are  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Vinum  Ergotas  and  Ex- 
tractum  Ergotse  Ftuidum.)  The  oil  of  ergot,  prepared  by  means  of  ether,  as 
already  described  (page  36S),  was  given  by  Dr.  Wright  in  the  dose  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  drops,  diffused  in  cold  water,  warm  tea,  or  weak  spirit  and  water. 

Under  the  name  of  ergolin,  Bonjean's  purified  extract  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains.  It  is  made  by  exhausting  ergot  with  water, 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  precipitating  the  albumen,  gum,  &c., 
by  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporating  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  extract. 

Ergot  has  been  emjiloyed  externally.  Dr.  Miiller  found  it  to  check  the  bleed- 
ing from  divided  arteries;  and  Dr.  Wright  states  that  in  powder  or  infusion  it 
acts  promptly  in  arresting  hemorrhage.  It  is  recommended  by  the  latter  as  an 
injection  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  It  should  be  used,  however,  with  caution,  as  the 
powder  applied  to  abraded  surfaces  has  produced  sloughing  in  the  lower  animals. 

Ergot  should  be  powdered  only  when  wanted  for  use. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Ergotae  Fluidnm,  U.  S.;  Extractura  Ergot®  Liquidum, 
Br.;  lufusum  Ergotaj,  Br.;  Tinctura  Ergotaj,  Br.;  Vinum  Ergot®,  U.  S. 

W. 

ERIGERON.  U.S. 
Fleahane, 

The  herb  of  Erigeron  heterophyllura  and  of  Erigeron  Philadelphicum.  U.  S, 

Erioeeon.  Sear.  Sgst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nat.  Ord.  Corapositse-Asteroi- 
deffi.  De  Cand.   Asteracea;.  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Cahjx  imbricated,  sub-hemispherical,  in  fruit  often  reflected.  FlO' 
rets  of  the  ray  linear,  very  narrow,  numerous.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  double, 
exterior  minute,  interior  pilose,  of  few  rays.  NuUall. 

1.  Erigeron  heterophyllum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1956;  Bfxvion,  Am.  3fcd. 
Bot.  i.  231.  — E.  annuum.  Persoon,  Synop.  ii.  431 ;  Torrey  and  Gray,  Flor.  of 
N.  Am.  ii.  175.  This  is  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  belonging  both  to  North 
America  and  Europe.  It  has  a  branching  root,  with  several  erect,  roundish, 
ttriated,  pubescent  stems,  much  divided  near  the  top,  and  rising  two  or  three 
feet  in  heicrht.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  deeply  toothed,  and  supported 
f'    "  "'      stalk."?;  the  upper  are  lanceolate,  acute,  deeply  serrate  in  the 

»i:  the  floral  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  entire;  all,  except  those 

from  the  r  •  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  corymbs.  The 

florets  of  !  yullow;  those  of  the  ray  numerous,  very  slender,  and  of 

a  while,  paie-blutt.  or  pale-purple  colour.  The  flowering  period  is  from  June  to 
October 
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2.  Erigeron  Philadelphicum.  Barton,  Med.  Bol.  i.  227. — E.  strigosum. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1956 ;  Torrey  and  Gray,  Flor.  ofN.  Am.  ii.  176.  The  Phila- 
delphia  fleabane  is  perennial  and  herbaceous,  with  a  branching  yellowish  root, 
and  from  one  to  five  erect  stems,  which  rise  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  are 
much  branched  at  top.  The  whole  plant  is  pubescent.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  nearly  obtuse,  ciliate  on  the  margin,  entire  or  marked  with  a  few 
serratures,  and  supported  on  very  long  footstalks ;  the  upper  are  narrow,  ob- 
long, somewhat  wedge-shaped,  obtuse,  entire,  sessile,  and  slightly  embrace  the 
stem ;  the  floral  leaves  are  small  and  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
radiate,  and  disposed  in  a  panicled  corymb,  with  long  peduncles  bearing  from 
one  to  three  flowers.  They  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species  in  colour, 
and  make  their  appearance  about  the  same  period. 

We  include  these  two  species  under  one  head  because  they  grow  together, 
possess  identical  medical  properties,  and  are  indiscriminately  employed.  They 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  abound  in  the  fields  about 
Philadelphia,  where  they  are  known  and  used  under  the  common  though  inaccu- 
rate name  of  scabious.  The  whole  herb  is  used,  and  should  be  collected  while 
the  plants  are  in  flower.  It  has  a  feebly  aromatic  odour,  and  bitterish  taste,  and 
imparts  its  properties  to  boiling  water.  Mr.  F.  L.  John,  of  Philadelphia,  ob- 
tained from  E.  Philadelphicum  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation,  but  in  exceedingly 
small  proportion ;  45  pounds  of  the  herb  having  yielded  only  half  a  drachm  of 
the  oil.  As  described  by  Prof.  Procter,  this  is  of  a  greenish -yellow  colour,  a 
powerful,  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent,  disagreeable 
taste.  It  is  more  viscid  than  the  oil  of  E.  Canadense,  has  a  higher  sp.  gr. 
(0'946),  and  contains  more  oxygen.  {Am.Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xx\n.  105.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Fleabane  is  diuretic,  without  being  offensive 
to  the  stomach.  It  has  been  a  favourite  remedy,  with  some  highly  respectable 
practitioners  of  Philadelphia,  in  gravel  and  other  nephritic  diseases,  and  has 
been  used  advantageously  in  dropsy.  By  the  late  Prof.  Wistar  it  was  recommended 
in  hydrothorax  complicated  with  gout.  It  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  cure  of 
dropsy ;  but  may  be  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  efficient  medicines.  It  is 
most  conveniently  administered  in  infusion  or  decoction,  of  which  a  pint,  con- 
taining the  virtues  of  an  ounce  of  the  herb,  may  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  a  communication  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Nov.  1,  1854,  it  is  stated  that  the  oil  of  Philadelphia  fleabane  had  been 
employed  with  great  advantage  by  Dr.  Bournonville  and  himself  in  uterine 
hemorrhage,  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  every  two  hours.  (Transact,  of  Col.  of 
Phys.,  N.  S.  ii.  330.)  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  account  of  the  oil  at 
the  same  time  given,  that  it  was  the  oil  of  E.  Canadense,  and  not  that  of  E. 
Philadelphicum,  which  was  really  used.  W. 

ERIGERON  CANADENSE.  U.S. 

Canada  Fleabane. 

The  herb  of  Erigeron  Canadense.  U.  S. 

Erigeron.  See  ERIGERON. 

Erigeron  Canadense.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1954.  This  is  an  indigenous  an- 
nual plant,  with  a  stem  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and 
divided  into  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  edged  with 
hairs ;  those  at  the  root  are  dentate.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  numerouA, 
white,  and  arranged  in  terminal  panicles.  They  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
species  of  Erigeron  in  having  an  oblong  calyx,  the  rays  very  minute  and  more 
numerous  than  the  florets  of  the  disk,  and  the  seed-down  simple.  Hence  by 
some  botanists  the  plant  is  placed  in  a  sub-genus  with  the  title  Cdsnotua.  Ad- 
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other  variety  of  E.  Canadense,  which  Mr.  Nuttall  makes  a  distinct  species, 
with  the  title  E.  puailum,  is  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  and  haa 
an  erect  smooth  stem,  less  branched  than  the  preceding,  with  all  its  leaves  entire 
and  scabrous  on  the  margin.  The  panicle  is  simple,  and  the  peduncles  filiform., 
nearly  naked,  divaricate,  each  bearing  two  or  three  flowers. 

Canada  fleabane  is  very  common  throughout  the  northern  and  middle  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It 
abounds  in  neglected  fields,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August.  The  plant,  all  parts 
of  which  are  medicinal,  should  be  collected  while  in  flower.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  said  to  possess  its  peculiar  virtues  in  greatest  perfection. 

This  species  of  Erigeron  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid,  some- 
what astringent  taste.  Among  its  constituents,  according  to  Dr.  De  Puy,  are 
bitter  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  volatile  oil.  Both  alcohol  and  water 
extract  its  virtues.  Its  acrimony  is  diminished  by  decoction,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  escape  of  the  oil,  upon  which  its  virtues  in  part  depend.  The 
oil  is  included  among  the  Preparations  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopojia,  and  will  be 
described  in  Paj^t  II.  of  this  work.  (See  Oleum  Erigerontis  Caiiadensis.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  De  Puy,  Canada 
fleabane  appears  to  be  diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent;  and  has  proved  useful  in 
dropsical  complaints  and  diarrhoea.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  tinc- 
ture, or  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm ;  of 
an  infusion,  prepared  with  an  ounce  of  the  plant  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
from  two  to  four  fluidounces;  of  the  aqueous  extract,  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
The  dose  should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  oil  has  been  em- 
ployed for  arresting  hemorrhage,  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  every  two  hours. 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Erigerontis  Canadensis,  U.  S.  W. 

EUONYMUS.   U.S.Secondarij, 
Wdhoo. 

The  bark  of  Euonymus  atropurpureus.  U.  S. 

EuoNYMUS.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Celastraceae. 
Lindley. 

Gen.  Gh.  Calyx  four  or  five-parted,  flat.  Corolla  four  or  five-petaled,  infe- 
rior, flat.  Capsule  three  to  five-valved,  three  to  five-celled,  coloured,  each  cell 
containing  one  or  two  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  red  arillus. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  presenting  in  the 
autumn  a  striking  appearance  from  the  rich  red  colour  of  their  fruit,  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  burning  bush.  E.  Americanus  and  E.  Europseus 
have  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants.  Two  or  more  of  the 
species  have  been  used  in  medicine.  Their  properties  are  probably  similar,  if 
not  identical.  Grundner,  who  experimented  with  the  fruit  of  E.  Europajus,  found 
it  to  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  a  diuretic.  (Pharni.  Cent.  Blalt,A.  D. 
1847,  p.  873  )  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  used  in  Europe  for  the  de- 
struction of  vermin  in  the  hair,  and  sometimes  also  as  an  application  to  old 
sores.  (Ibid.,  A.  1).  1851.  p.  641.)  Dr.  Gritfith  says  that  the  seeds  of  this  and 
other  species  are  purgative  and  emetic,  and  that  the  leaves  are  poisonous  to 
sheep  and  other  animals  feeding  on  thenj.  Ho  states  also  that  the  inner  bark  of 
E.  tingens  is  beautifully  yellow,  and  used  in  India  fi)r  dyeing,  and  in  diseases  of 
the  eye.  (Med.  Iht.,  p.  220.)  About  twenty  years  since  a  bark  was  introduced 
into  notice  in  this  city,  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy,  under  the  name  of  Wahoo,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Carpenter,  who  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  virtues  in  the 
Western  States.  Ou  a  journey  in  the  North  West  in  the  year  1845,  the  author 
made  some  inquiries  into  the  source  of  this  medicine,  and,  having  had  the  op« 
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portnnity  of  examining  the  plant  producing  it,  found  it  to  be  E.  atropurpureus  ; 
and  this  is  recognised  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Phnrmaeopoeia.  The 
name  of  wahoo  (pronounced  wawhoo)  was  given  to  it  by  the  Indians.  The  same 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  Ulmus  alata,  of  the  Soutliern  States,  and  has 
thus  led  to  mistakes.  It  is  probable  that  the  product  of  E.Americanus  has 
been  indiscriminately  used  with  that  of  the  officinal  species. 

Euonymus  atropurpureus.  V^WX^.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1132;  Gray's  Manual,  p. 
81 ;  figured  in  Griffith's  Med.  Bot.  p.  219.  This  plant  has  been  named  variously 
ftxihoo,  spindlelree,  and  burning  bufih.  It  is  a  tall,  erect  shrub,  with  quadran- 
gular branchlets,  and  opposite,  petiolate,  oval-oblong,  pointed,  serrate  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  stand  in  loose  cymes  on  axillary  peduncles,  are  small  and 
dark-purple,  with  sepals  and  petals  commonly  in  fours.  The  capsule  or  pod  is 
smooth  and  deeply  lobed.  The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing  throughout  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  and  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
crimson  fruit.    The  bark  is  the  part  used. 

Properties.  The  dried  bark  is  in  thin  pieces,  whitish  with  a  darker  grayish 
epidermis,  brittle,  of  a  feeble,  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish 
slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  somewhat  pungent  after-taste.  It  imparts  its  virtues 
to  water  and  alcohol.  Analyzed  by  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Wenzell,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  bitter  principle  which  he  named  euonymin,  asparagin,  a  soft  resin,  a  crystalli- 
zable  resin,  a  yellow  resin,  a  brown  resin,  fixed  oil,  wax,  starch,  albumen,  glu- 
cose, pectin,  and  various  salts  of  organic  and  inorganic  acids.  Euonymin  was 
obtained  by  agitating  with  chloroform  a  tincture  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  sepa- 
rating the  chioroformic  solution  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
treating  the  residue  with  ether,  dissolving  what  was  left  in  alcohol,  adding  acetate 
of  lead  to  the  solution,  filtering,  precipitating  the  lead  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporating.  The  euonymin  obtained  was  uncrystallizable,  intensely  bitter, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  neuter  in  its  reactions.  It  was  abundantly  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solution  by  subacetate  of  lead  and  phospho-molybdic  acid. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  387.)  Mr.  W.  P.  Clothier  found  the 
bark  to  yield  no  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  According  to  the  same  writer,  if  a 
concentrated  tincture  is  poured  into  water,  a  dark-yellow  bitter  substance  is 
thrown  down,  containing  resin  and  fixed  oil,  which  is  the  euonyraine  of  the  Eclec- 
tics, very  improperly  so  named,  as,  though  it  contains  a  portion  of  the  active 
principle,  it  is  a  very  complex  substance.  Mr.  Clothier  found  it  to  purge  actively 
without  griping.  {Ibid.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  491.)  Kubel  has  discovered  in  the  fresh 
inner  bark  of  E.  Europseus  a  saccharine,  crystallizable  substance,  closely  resem- 
bling mannite,  but  differing  in  its  crystalline  form,  and  melting  point.  He  calls 
it  euonyniite.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Dec.  1862,  p.  623.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  precise  virtues  of  wahoo  have  not  been 
determined.  Mr.  C.  A.  Santos,  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  American  species, 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (xx.  80),  speaks  of  the  bark 
as  tonic,  hydragogue  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  antiperiodic.  Dr.  Twyman,  of 
Westport,  Missouri,  informed  the  author  that  he  had  found  it  as  a  cathartic 
rather  to  resemble  rhubarb,  than  to  possess  hydragogue  properties,  and  thought 
he  had  obtained  useful  effects  from  it  as  an  alterative  to  the  hepatic  function. 
Similar  information  was  obtained  from  other  sources.  On  the  whole,  the  char- 
acter of  its  action  must  be  considered  as  somewhat  uncertain ;  and  it  might  well 
form  a  subject  of  further  examination.  As  a  diuretic  in  dropsy  it  may  be  »]scd 
in  the  form  of  decoction  or  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  several  times  a  «%y.  A 
fluid  extract,  prepared  with  diluted  alcohol,  would  no  doubt  be  an  eiLcient,  ai  d 
would  probably  be  found  a  convenient  preparation.  W 
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EUPATORIUM.  U.S. 

Thorough  icort. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  gathered  after  dowering  baa 
sonimeneed.  U.  S. 

Eupatorium.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia -^qualis.  —  Nat.Ord.  Compositse-Eupa- 
toriaecflB.  De  Cand.   Asteraceie.  LimUey. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  simple  or  imbricate,  oblong.  Style  long  and  semi-bifid. 
Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  pilose,  or  more  commonly  scabrous.  Seed  smooth 
and  glandular,  quinquestrlate.  Nuttall. 

Of  this  numerous  genus,  comprising  not  less  than  thirty  species  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  probably  possess  analogous  medical 
properties,  E. perfoliatum  alone  now  holds  a  place  in  our  national  Pharmaco- 
poeia. E.purpureum  &ud  E.  teuciifolium  were  originally  in  Iha  Secondary 
List,  but  were  discarded  at  the  revision  of  1840,  They  merit,  however,  a  brief 
notice,  if  only  from  their  former  officinal  rank. 

Eupatorium  jjurpureum,  or  gravel  root,  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  purple  stem,  five  or  six  feet  in  heigiit,  and  furnished  with  ovate-lanceo- 
late, serrate,  rugosely  veined,  sligiitly  scabrous,  petiolate  leaves,  placed  four  or 
five  together  in  the  form  of  whorls.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  consist  of  nume- 
rous florets  contained  in  an  eight-leaved  calyx.  It  grows  in  swamps  and  other 
low  grounds,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
The  root  has,  according  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  bitter,  aromatic,  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  said  to  operate  as  a  diuretic.  Its  vulgar  name  of  gravel  root  indi- 
cates the  popular  estimation  of  its  virtues. 

Eupatorium  teucrifolium  (Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  \n.  llbS),  E.  pilosum  (Walt. 
Flor.  Car.  199),  E.  verbensefolium  (Mich.  Flor.  Am.  ii.  98),  commonly  called 
wild  horehound,  is  also  an  indigenous  perennial,  with  an  herbaceous  stem,  which 
is  about  two  feet  high,  and  supports  sessile,  distinct,  ovate,  acute,  scabrous 
leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  coarsely  serrate  at  the  base,  the  uppermost  entire. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  composed  of  five  florets  within  each  calyx,  and 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  corymb.  The  plant  grows  in  low  wet  places  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  and  abounds  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  in  flower  from 
August  to  November.  The  whole  herb  is  employed.  In  sensible  properties  it  cor- 
responds with  E.  perfoliatum,,  though  less  bitter  and  disagreeable.  It  is  said  to 
be  tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  aperient ;  and  has  been  employed  as  a  d<imestic 
remedy  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Dr.  Jones,  formerly  })resident  of  the 
Georgia  Medical  Scx'iety,  first  made  its  properties  known  to  the  i)rofe6siou.  It 
is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  with  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water, 
the  whole  to  be  taken  during  the  day. 

E.  Cannabitium,  of  Europe,  the  root  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  pur- 
gative, and  E.  Aya-pana,  of  Brazil,  the  leaves  of  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a 
▼ery  high  reputation,  have  fallen  into  entire  neglect.  The  aya-pana  is  an  aro- 
matic bitter,  Wke  E.perfoliatuyn,  but  weaker. 

Eupatorium  jyer/oliatum.  Wilhl.  >S';).  Plant,  iil.  1761;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Bol  i.  33;  Barton,  Med.  Jlol.  ii.  125.  Thoroufjhwori,  or  bonettet,  is  an  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  with  numerous  herbaceous  stems,  which  are  erect,  round, 
hairy,  from  two  to  five  '  i,  simple  below,  and  trichotomously  branched 

aear  the  summit.  The  leu  to  distinguish  the  species  at  the  first  glance. 

They  may  be  considered  either  as  perforated  by  the  stem,  perfoliate,  or  as  con- 
sisting each  of  two  leaves,  joined  ut  the  basis  connate.  In  the  latter  point  of 
riew,  they  arc  op])osite  and  in  pairs,  which  decussate  each  other  at  regular  dis- 
tances upon  the  stem ;  in  other  words,  the  direction  of  each  pair  is  at  right 
anglcb  with  toat  of  the  pair  immediately  above  or  beneath  it.    They  are  narrow 
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m  proporiou  to  their  length,  broadest  at  the  base  where  they  coalesce,  gradu- 
ally tiipenug  to  a  point,  serrate,  much  wrinkled,  paler  on  the  under  than  the 
upper  surface,  and  beset  with  whitish  hairs,  which  give  thera  a  grayish-green 
colour.  The  uppermost  pairs  are  sessile,  not  joined  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  white,  numerous,  supported  on  hairy  peduncles,  in  dense  corymbs,  forming  a 
flattened  summit.  The  calyx,  which  is  cylindrical  and  composed  of  imbricated, 
lanceolate,  hairy  scales,  encloses  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tubular  florets,  having 
their  border  divided  into  five  spreading  segments.  The  anthers  are  five,  black, 
and  united  into  a  tube,  through  which  the  bifid  filiform  style  projects. 

This  species  of  Eupatorium  inhabits  meadows,  the  banks  of  streams,  and  other 
moist  places,  growing  generally  in  bunches,  and  abounding  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  summer  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber.   All  parts  of  it  are  active ;  but  the  herb  only  is  officinal. 

It  has  a  faint  odour,  and  a  strongly  bitter,  somewhat  peculiar  taste.  Tho 
virtues  of  the  plant  are  readily  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  Mr.  W.  Peterson 
found  it  to  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  chlorophyll,  resin,  a  crystalline 
matter  of  undetermined  character,  gum,  tannin,  yellow  colouring  matter,  ex- 
tractive, lignin,  and  salts.  (Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,xxn\.  210.)  Mr.  Bickley  found 
also  albumen,  gallic  acid,  and  signs  of  volatile  oil.  (Ibid.,  xxvi.  495.)  Eitpatorin 
will  be  the  proper  name  to  apply  to  the  bitter  principle,  when  isolated  and 
satisfactorily  determined ;  but  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  complex  substance, 
consisting  of  different  proximate  principles,  however  concentrated,  and  whether 
possessing  or  not  the  virtues  of  the  leaves. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Thoroughwort  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  in 
large  doses  emetic  and  aperient.  It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  In- 
dians in  intermittent  fever,  and  has  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  several 
regular  practitioners.  The  general  experience,  however,  is  not  in  its  favour  in 
that  complaint.  We  have  seen  it  arrest  intermittents  when  given  freely  in  warm 
decoction,  immediately  before  the  expected  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm ;  but  it 
operated  in  this  instance  by  its  emetic  rather  than  its  tonic  power.  The  medi- 
cine has  also  been  used  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  in  remittent  and  typhoid 
fevers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  productive  of  advantage  in  yellow  fever.  Given 
in  warm  infusion,  so  as  to  produce  vomiting  or  copious  perspiration,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  catarrh,  it  will  frequently  arrest  that  complaint;  and  has  been 
especially  recommended  in  influenza.  It  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  diapho- 
retic in  acute  rheumatism ;  and  may  prove  serviceable  in  the  absence  of  high 
arterial  excitement.  As  a  tonic  it  is  given  with  advantage  in  dyspepsia,  general 
debility,  and  other  cases  in  which  the  simple  bitters  are  employed. 

With  a  view  to  its  tonic  effects,  it  is  best  administered  in  substance,  or  cold 
infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  that  of  the  infusion 
a  fluidounce,  frequently  repeated.  (See  Infusum  Eupaiorii.)  The  aqueous  ex- 
tract has  been  used  with  advantage.  When  the  diaphoretic  operation  is  required 
in  addition  to  the  tonic,  the  infusion  should  be  administered  warm,  and  the  pa- 
tient remain  covered  in  bed.  As  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  a  strong  decoction, 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  with  three  half  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  may  bo 
given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  gills,  or  more. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Eupatorii,  U.  S.  W. 

EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA.  U,  S.  Secondary. 
Large-flowering  Spurge, 

The  foot  01  Euphorbia  corollata.  U.  S. 

Euphorbia.  Sex.  Sijst.  Dodecandria  Trigynia,  i/inn.;  Moncecia  Monadelphia, 
Michaicx.  —  ^a<.  Ord  Euphorbiaceae. 
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Qen.  Ch.  Involucrum  callciform,  eight  to  ten  toothed,  exterior  alternate  dea 
tares  glanduloid  or  petaloid.    Slamina  indefinite,  twelve  or  more,  rarely  less; 
filaments  articulated.   Receptacle  sqnamose.  Female  fiower  solitary,  stipitate, 
naked.    Capsule  three-grained.  Nultall. 

In  the  flower  of  the  EuphorbiiB,  the  stamina  are  arranged  two  or  more  to- 
gether, in  distinct  parcels,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  inner  segments  o! 
the  calyx.  The.«-e  paniels  were  considered  by  Michaux  as  distinct  male  florets; 
while  the  central  stipitate  germ,  with  its  three  bifid  styles,  was  considered  as  a 
distinct  female  floret,  and  the  calyx  as  an  involucre.  He  accordingly  placed  the 
genus  in  the  class  and  order  Moncecia  Monadelphia,  and  in  this  respect  has 
been  followed  by  most  American  botanists.  The  genus  Euphorbia  contains  nu- 
merous species,  having  the  common  property  of  yielding  a  milky  juice.  Th&y 
are  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with  or  without,  leaves;  and  the  leafless  species,  which 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  African  deserts,  have  fleshy,  naked,  or  spiny  stems, 
like  those  of  the  Cactus.  They  nearly  all  afl*ord  products  which  act  powerfully  as 
emetics  and  cathartics,  and  in  overdoses  occasion  dangerous  if  not  fatal  pros- 
tration, with  symptoms  of  inflamed  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Their 
milky  juice,  which  concretes  on  exposure,  usually  possesses  these  properties  in  a 
high  degree,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  powerfully  irritating  the  skin  when  applied 
to  it.  Two  species  are  acknowledged  in  our  national  Pharmacopoeia,  E.  corol- 
lata and  E.  Ipecacuanha,  which  are  both  indigenous.  E.  hypericifolia,  which 
is  also  indigenous,  has  been  highly  commended  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery  after  due 
depletion,  diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  and  leucorrhoea  by  Dr.  W.  ZoUickofi'er.  He 
infuses  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  gives 
half  a  fluidounce  every  hour  in  dysentery  till  the  symptoms  begin  to  yield,  the 
same  quantity  after  every  evacuation  in  diarrhoea,  and  two  fluidounces,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  in  menorrhagia  and  fluor  albus.  The  herb  is  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  harsh  and  astringent  to  the  taste,  and  appears  to  contain  tannin.  It« 
eflects  upon  the  system  are  those  of  an  astringent  and  feeble  narcotic.  It  dif- 
fers, therefore,  considerably,  both  in  sensible  and  medicinal  properties,  from  most 
of  the  other  species.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xi.  22.)  In  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication, it  is  stated  that  E.  maculala  possesses  similar  properties.  {Ibid.,  N.  S.t 
iii.  125.)  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  having  heard  much,  while  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  of  the  efticacy,  among  the  native  Mexicans,  of  a  cer- 
tain plant  called  by  them  gollindrincra,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  serpents, 
was  induced  to  make  trials  of  it,  which  convinced  him  that  its  reputation  was  not 
unmerited.  A  specimen  of  the  plant  having  been  sent  to  Prof.  Torrey,  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  be  Euphorbia  pruatrala,  which  is  abundant  in  the  South- 
western parts  of  the  U.  States  and  Mexico.  Dr.  Irwin  thinks  that  the  virtues 
reside  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  but  the  liquid  obtained  by  bruising  the  herb 
is  commonly  used.  Like  other  Euphorbia?,  it  is  emetic  and  cathartic  in  largo 
quantities,  but  he  has  heard  of  no  injurious  efl'ects  from  its  use.  {Ibid.^  Jan.  1861, 
p.  89.) 

Euphorbia  corollata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  916;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii. 
119.  The  blooming  or  large-Jlowering  npurge,  frequently  called  milk-weed,  is 
an  erect  plant,  with  a  large,  perennial,  branching,  yellowish  root,  which  sends  up 
several  stems  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height,  round  and  generally  simple.  The 
leaves,  which  stand  irregularly  upon  the  stem,  and  without  footstalks,  are  oblong- 
obovatc,  wedge-form  or  linear,  flat  or  revoluto  at  the  margin,  smooth  in  some 
plants,  and  hairy  in  others.  Tiie  flowers  are  disposed  upon  a  large  terminal  umbel, 
with  a  five-leaved  involucrum,  and  five  trifid  and  dichotomous  rays,  at  each  fork 
of  which  are  two  oblong  bractes.  The  calyx  is  large,  rotate,  white,  with  five 
obtuse  segments  closely  resembling  a  corolla,  from  which  the  species  has  been 
named.  At  the  base  of  these  divisions  are  five  interior  smaller  segments,  which 
arc  described  as  nectaries  by  many  systematic  writers,  while  the  larger  are  con- 
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Bidered  as  belonging  to  a  real  corolla.  The  stamens  are  twelve,  evolving  gra- 
dually, with  double  anthers.  Many  flowers  have  only  stamens.  The  pistil,  when 
existing,  is  stipitate,  nodding,  rounded,  with  three  bifid  styles.  The  fruit  is  a 
smooth,  three-celled,  three-seeded  capsule. 

The  plant  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
and  abounds  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  prefers  a 
dry,  barren,  and  sandy  soil,  seldom  growing  in  woods  or  on  the  borders  of  streams. 
Its  flowers  appear  in  July  and  August.    The  root  is  the  only  part  used. 

This,  when  full  grown,  is  sometimes  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  two  feet  in  length. 
It  is  without  unpleasant  taste,  producing  only  a  sense  of  heat  a  short  time  after 
it  has  been  taken.  The  medical  virtues  are  said  to  reside  in  the  cortical  portion, 
which  is  thick,  and  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  whole  root.  They  are  taken  up 
by  water  and  alcohol,  and  remain  in  the  extract  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
decoction  or  tincture. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  In  a  full  dose,  the  root  of  ^.  corollata  ope- 
rates actively  and  with  sufficient  certainty  as  an  emetic,  producing  ordinarily 
several  discharges  from  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  acting  with  considerable 
energy  upon  the  bowels.  In  quantities  insufficient  to  vomit,  it  excites  nausea, 
almost  always  followed  by  brisk  purging.  In  still  smaller  doses  it  is  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant.  It  cannot,  however,  like  ipecacuanha,  be  given  largely  in  cases 
of  insensibility  of  stomach,  without  endangering  hypercatharsis  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  in  fact  greatly  inferior 
to  this  emetic  in  mildness,  while  it  is  no  less  inferior  to  the  tartarized  antimony 
in  certainty.  It  is  objectionable  as  a  purge,  in  consequence  of  the  nausea  which 
it  occasions  when  given  in  cathartic  doses.  Dr.  Zollickofifer  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  little  pre- 
scribed, and  seldom  kept  in  the  shops.  The  dose  of  the  dried  root  as  an  emetic 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  as  a  cathartic  from  three  to  ten  grains.  The  recent 
root,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication.  W. 

EUPHORBIA  IPECACUANHA.  U.S.  Secondanj, 
Ipecacuanha  Spurge. 

The  root  of  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha.  U.  S. 

Euphorbia.  See  EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA. 

Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  900 ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  211 ; 
Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  108.  Ipecacuanha  spurge,  or  American  ipecacu* 
anha,  is  a  singular  plant,  varying  so  much  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  leaves, 
and  in  its  whole  aspect,  that  mere  individual  peculiarities  might  without  care  be 
attributed  to  a  specific  difference.  The  root  is  perennial,  yellowish,  irregular, 
and  very  large,  penetrating  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
sand,  and  in  its  thickest  part,  when  full  grown,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  stems  are  numerous,  herbaceous,  erect  or 
procumbent,  smooth,  dichotomous,  jointed  at  the  forks,  white  under  the  ground, 
red,  pale-green,  or  yellow  above,  sometimes  almost  buried  in  the  sand,  usually 
forming  thick  low  bunches  upon  its  surface.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile, 
entire,  smooth,  generally  oval,  but  sometimes  round,  obovate,  or  even  lanceolate 
or  linear.  They  are  small  early  in  the  spring,  and  increase  in  size  with  the  ago 
of  the  plant.  Their  colour  varies  from  green  to  crimson.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, on  long  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  spreading,  with  five  exterior  obtuse 
segments,  and  the  same  number  of  inner,  smaller  segments.  The  fertile  flowers 
have  a  roundish,  drooping,  pedicelled  germ,  crowned  with  six  revolute  stigmas. 
The  capsule  is  three-celled,  and  contains  three  seeds. 

E.  Ipecacuanha  is  indigenous,  growing  in  pine-barrens  and  oth'jr  fandy 
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places  in  the  Middle  and  Sonthern  States,  especially  along  the  sea-board,  and 
abundantly  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  It  blooms  from  May 
to  August.  The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Barton, 
equally  efficacious  at  whatever  period  collected. 

The  dry  root  is  light  and  brittle,  of  a  grayish  colour  externally,  white  within, 
inodorous,  and  of  a  sweetish  not  unpleasant  taste.  Its  active  principle  has  not 
been  isolated.  Dr.  Bigelow  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  it  contained  caout- 
chouc, resin,  gum,  and  probably  starch. 

Mt'dical  Properties  and  Uxes.  Ipecacuanha  spurge  is  an  active,  tolerably  cer- 
tain emetic,  rather  milder  than  E.  coroUata,  but,  like  it,  disposed  to  affect  the 
bowels,  and  liable,  if  given  in  overdoses,  to  produce  excessive  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, general  prostration,  and  alarming  hypercatharsis.  It  is,  therefore,  unfit  to 
supersede  ipecacuanha.  In  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic.  The  specific  name  of 
the  plant  indicates  that  the  emetic  property  of  the  root  has  been  long  known. 
The  late  Professor  Barton  alluded  to  it  in  his  "  Collections ;"  but  it  did  not  come 
into  general  notice  till  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton's  Medical 
Botany.  The  late  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  us  that  this  emetic  was 
the  subject  of  an  inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  Royal,  and  that  experiments,  conducted 
with  it  among  the  convicts  in  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  proved  it  to  be  advan- 
tageously available  for  all  the  purposes  of  an  emetic;  while,  in  consequence  of 
its  want  of  nauseous  taste,  it  seemed  to  answer  even  better  than  ipecacuanha  as 
an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CANNABIS.  U.S. 
Extract  of  Hemp. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  tops  of  Cannabis  sativa,  var.  Indica.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  EXTRACTUM  CANNABIS  INDICT.  Br, 

Cannabis.   Sex.  Synl.  Dioecia  Pentandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.   Cannabinacere. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  five-parted.  Stamens  five.  Female.  Calyx  one- 
leaved,  rolled  up.    Styles  two.   Lindley. 

Cannabis  sativa.  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.  1457;  Griffith,  Med.  Bot.  p.  572.  Kemp 
is  an  annual  plant,  from  four  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  an  erect, 
branching,  angular  stem.  The  leaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  on  long,  lax 
footstalks,  roughish,  and  digitate  with  linear-lanceolate,  serrated  segments.  The 
stipules  are  subulate.  The  flowers  are  axillary;  the  male  in  long,  branched, 
drooping  racemes;  the  female  in  erect  simple  spikes.  The  stamens  are  five,  with 
long  pendulous  anthers;  the  pistils  two,  with  long,  filiform,  glandular  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  ovate  and  one-seeded.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  fine  pu- 
bescence, scarcely  vi.sible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  somewhat  viscid  to  the  touch. 
The  hemp  i)lant  of  India,  from  which  the  drug  is  derived,  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  and  named  Cannabis  Indica;  but  the  most  ob- 
servant botanists,  upon  comparing  it  with  our  cultivated  plajit,  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  specific  difference.  It  is  now,  therefore,  regarded  merely  as  a 
variety,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Indira.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that,  in 
the  female  plant,  the  flowers  are  somewhat  more  crowded  than  in  the  commoD 
hemp;  but  that  the  male  plants  in  the  two  varieties  are  in  all  respects  the  same. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  Indian  hemp  has  been  attached  to  the  medi- 
cinal ])roduct ;  as,  in  the  United  Slates,  the  same  name  has  long  been  appropriated 
10  A poi'ynum  cannabinum;  and  some  confusion  has  hence  arisen. 

C.  sativa  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  the  hilly  regions  in  the  north 
of  India.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  largely  in  oor 
Western  States.    It  is  from  the  Indian  variety  exclusively  that  the  medicine  ii 
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obtaioftd;  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  Hindostan  apparently  favouring  the  de- 
velopment of  its  active  principle.* 

Tlie  seeds,  though  not  now  officinal,  have  been  used  in  medicine.  They  are 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  compressed,  of  a 
shining  ash-gray  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  disagreeable,  oily,  sweetish  taste. 
They  yield  by  expression  a  fixed  oil,  which  has  the  drying  property,  and  is  used 
in  the  arts.  They  contain  also  uncrystallizable  sugar  and  albumen,  and  when 
rubbed  with  water  form  an  emulsion,  which  may  be  used  advantageously  in 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  though  without  narcotic  properties. 
They  are  much  used  as  food  for  birds,  which  are  fond  of  them.  They  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  in  no  degree  poisonous ;  but  M.  Michaud  relates  the  case  of 
a  child,  in  which  serious  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  occurred  after  taking  a 
certain  quantity  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  fruit  eaten  by  the  child 
was  unripe;  as,  in  this  state,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  partake  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant  itself.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1860,  p.  159.) 

In  Hindostan,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  hemp  has  long  been  habitu- 
ally employed  as  an  intoxicating  agent.  The  parts  used  are  the  tops  of  the  plant, 
and  a  resinous  product  obtained  from  it.  The  plant  is  cut  after  flowering,  and 
formed  into  bundles  from  two  to  four  feet  long  by  three  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  sold  in  the  bazaars  under  the  name  of  gunjah.  The  hashish  of  the  Arabs  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  name  bang  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  without  the  stems.  There  is  on  the  surface  of  the  plant  a  resinous 
exudation  to  which  it  owes  its  clammy  feel.  Men  clothed  in  leather  run  through 
the  hemp  fields,  brushing  forcibly  against  the  plants,  and  thus  separating  the 
resin,  which  is  subsequently  scraped  from  their  dress,  and  formed  into  balls. 
These  are  called  churrus.  In  these  different  states  of  preparation,  the  hemp  is 
smoked  like  tobacco,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  frequently  mixed.  An  infusion 
or  decoction  of  the  plant  is  also  sometimes  used  as  an  exhilarating  drink. 

The  medicinal  resin  or  extract  of  hemp,  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  made  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  dried  tops.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  directs 
it  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  tops  of  the  gunjah  in  alcohol  until  all  the  resin 
is  dissolved,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  prepares  it  by  passing  the  vapour  of  boil- 
ing alcohol  from  the  boiler  of  a  still  into  the  dried  plant  contained  in  a  con- 
venient receptacle,  and  evaporating  the  condensed  liquor  by  a  heat  not  exceeding 
150°  F.  The  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  obtain  a  purer  resin  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  Bruised  gunjah  is  digested,  first  in  successive  portions  of  warm 
water,  till  the  expressed  liquid  comes  away  colourless ;  and  afterwards,  for  two 
days,  with  a  moderate  heat,  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  containing  one 
part  of  the  salt  for  two  of  the  dried  herb.    It  is  then  expressed,  washed,  dried, 

♦  On  a  visit  to  the  botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  the  author  saw 
a  full-grown  specimen  of  Cannabis  sativa,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  only  about 
4  feet  high,  had  little  or  no  odour,  and  was  scarcely  adhesive  when  handled.  If  this  is  the 
general  character  of  the  hemp  plant  in  the  North  of  Europe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  destitute  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Indian  plant.  As  cultivated  in  his 
own  garden  in  Philadelphia,  the  plant  attains  a  height  usually  of  six  or  eight  feet,  has  a 
decided  narcotic  odour,  and  exudes  so  much  of  its  peculiar  resin  as  to  be  very  adhesive  to 
the  fingers.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  hemp  plant  grown  in  this  country 
might  be  advantageously  used  in  medicine.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Christison  informed  the 
author,  from  information  he  had  received  from  India,  that  the  plant,  there  cultivated  in  the 
hot  plains,  does  not  yield  hashish  satisfactorily;  but  that  this  product  is  chiefly  if  not  ex 
clusively  obtained  from  it  in  the  hilly  regions.  He  said,  moreover,  that  the  story  of  the 
natives  running  through  the  hemp  fields,  and  collecting  the  resin  on  their  clothing,  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  scraped,  is,  if  not  quite  untrue,  at  least  apocryphal.  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  real  mode  of  gathering  it  is  to  rub  the  hemp-tops  between  the  hands, 
and,  when  the  palms  and  fingers  are  suflBciently  loaded  with  the  resin,  to  scrape  it  off.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  different  methods  may  be  followed  in  different  localities.— i\^o«* 
to  th$  iwtlfih  edition. 
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and  exhausted  by  percolation  with  alcohol.  The  tincture,  after  being  agitated 
with  milk  of  lime  containing  one  part  of  the  earth  for  twelve  of  the  gunjah  used, 
is  filtered;  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  filtered  liquor  is  agi- 
tated with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  filtered;  most  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled 
off,  and  to  the  residxe  twice  its  weight  of  water  is  added;  the  liquid  is  then 
allowed  to  evaporate  gradually ;  and,  finally,  the  resin  is  washed  with  fresh 
water  until  it  ceases  to  impart  a  sour  or  bitter  taste  to  the  liquid,  and  is  then 
dried  in  thin  layers.  Thus  obtained,  it  retains  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  gunjah, 
of  which  100  pounds  yield  6  or  T  pounds  of  the  extract.  Much  of  the  com. 
mercial  extract  is  very  impure,  and  is  but  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Under  the  name  of  Extractum  Cannabis  Purificatum,  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia directs  a  preparation  made  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  crude  ex- 
tract, which,  from  its  greater  uniformity  of  strength,  is  preferable  for  prescrip- 
tion. (See  Part  II.)  The  British  Pharmacopceia  directs  the  Extract  of  Indian 
Hemp  to  be  prepared  by  macerating  an  avoirdupois  pound  of  the  dried  tops  of 
the  hemp,  in  coarse  powder,  in  four  Imperial  pints  of  rectified  spirit,  for  seven 
days,  then  expressing,  and  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistence.  From  this  a 
tincture  is  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

Properties.  Fresh  hemp  has  a  peculiar  narcotic  odour,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  producing  vertigo,  headache,  and  a  species  of  intoxication.  It  is 
much  less  in  the  dried  tops,  which  have  a  feeble  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Dr.  Royle,  churrus  is  when  pure  of  a  blackish-gray,  blackish- green,  or  dirty 
olive  colour,  of  a  fragrant  and  narcotic  odour,  and  a  slightly  warm,  bitterish, 
and  acrid  taste.  Schlesinger  found  in  the  leaves  a  bitter  substance,  chloro- 
phyll, green  resinous  extractive,  colouring  matter,  gummy  extract,  extractive, 
albumen,  lignin,  and  salts.  The  plant  also  contains  volatile  oil  in  very  small 
proportion,  which  probably  has  narcotic  properties.  The  resin  is  probably  the 
active  principle,  and  has  received  the  name  of  cannabin.  It  is  neuter,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separable  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water  as  a 
white  precipitate.  According  to  M.  Laneau,  of  Brussels,  it  is  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol  of  80  or  90  per  cent.,  but  is  soluble  in  the  same  liquid  heated,  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  ether,  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  muriatic  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  362.)  Ita 
taste  is  warm,  bitterish,  acrid,  somewhat  balsamic,  and  its  odour  fragrant,  espe- 
cially when  heated.* 

Medical  Properties.  Extract  of  hemp  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  causing  exhilara- 
tion, intoxication,  delirious  hallucinations,  and,  in  its  subsequent  action,  drowsi- 
ness and  stupor,  with  little  effect  upon  the  circulation.  It  is  asserted  also  to  act 
as  a  decided  aphrodisiac,  to  increase  the  appetite,  and  occasionally  to  induce 
the  cataleptic  state.  In  overdoses  it  may  produce  poisonous  effects.  In  morbid 
gtates  of  the  system,  it  has  been  found  to  cause  sleep,  to  allay  spasm,  to  com- 

*  From  the  effects  on  the  system  of  the  exhalations  from  fresh  hemp,  it  was  a  very  pro- 
bable supposition  that  the  plant  owed  its  medical  properties,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  volatile 
principle.  By  repeated  distillation  of  the  same  portion  of  water  from  relatively  large 
quantities  of  hemp  renewed  at  each  distillation,  M.  J.  Personne  obtained  a  volatile  oil,  of 
a  stupefying  odour^  and  an  action  on  the  system  such  as  to  dispose  him  to  think  that  it 
was  the  active  pri"""'"  ^^^  •'•»  tOant.  As  the  water  distilled  was  strongly  alkaline,  he 
supposed  that  thi"  :  le  might  bo  a  now  alkaloid;   but  the  alkaline  reaction 

waH  found  to  depcn  i  m.l  tlic  licjuid  obtained  proved  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  lighter 

than  water,  of  a  deep  amber  :  smell  of  hemp,  and  composed  of  two  distinct 

oils,  one  colourless,  with  tl.  .  the  other  a  hydrate  of  the  first.     For  the 

former  M.  I'ersonne  pr^  '•ne.    When  this  is  inhaled,  or  taken  into 

#be  stomach,  a  singtilar  lut  the  system,  followed  by  a  depression, 

sometimes  amount!  wxn  iwiiiuciiuitiuns  which  are  generally  disairreeable, 

but  an  action  on  ti  r  and  moru  fugitive  than   that  of  the  resin.    The  pure 

resin  of  the  M.-^  -  ^mm..  ,  ..nwii,.,-  t,.  )...  /complex,  depending  on  volatile 

principles  for  e  of  about  300°  C,  it  becomet 

quite  inert.  (^^li-i    .    /     .     .  ,  .\    i-  ,  ^  : nc  twtlflh  edition. 
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pose  nervous  inquietude,  and  to  relieve  pain.  In  these  respects  it  resembles 
opium;  but  it  differs  from  that  narcotic  in  not  diminishing  the  appetite,  check- 
ing the  secretions,  or  constipating  the  bowels.  It  is  much  less  certain  in  its 
effects;  but  may  sometimes  be  preferably  employed,  when  opium  is  contraindi- 
cated  by  its  nauseating  or  constipating  effects,  or  its  disposition  to  produce 
headache,  and  to  check  the  bronchial  secretion.  The  complaints  in  which  it  has 
been  specially  recommended  are  neuralgia.,  gout,  rheumatism,  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, epidemic  cholera,  convulsions,  chorea,  hysteria,  mental  depression,  deli- 
rium tremens,  insanity,  and  uterine  hemorrhage.  It  has  been  found  to  cure 
obstinate  intermittent  fever,  given  before  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Alexander  Christi- 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  has  found  it  to  have  the  property  of  hastening  and  increasing 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  delivery,  and  has  employed  it  with  advantage 
for  this  purpose.  It  acts  very  quickly,  and  without  anesthetic  effect.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  exert  this  influence  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  {Ed. 
Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xiii.  117,  and  xv.  124.)  The  strength  of  the  extract 
varies  much  as  found  in  commerce;  and  therefore  no  definite  dose  can  be  fixed. 
When  it  is  of  good  quality  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  will  affect  the  system.  The 
Messrs.  Smith  found  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  their  extract  to  produce  powerful 
narcotic  effects.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  as  much  as  ten 
or  twelve  grains  of  the  extract;  and  half  an  ounce  of  it  has  been  taken  without 
sensible  effect.  The  proper  plan  is  to  begin  with  one-quarter  or  half  a  grain,  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  gradually  increased  until  its 
influence  is  felt,  and  the  strength  of  the  parcel  employed  is  thus  ascertained.  After- 
wards the  dose  will  be  regulated  by  the  ascertained  strength ;  but,  should  a  new 
parcel  be  employed,  the  same  caution  must  be  observed  as  to  the  commencing 
dose.  A  tincture  is  prepared  by  dissolving  six  drachms  of  the  extract  in  a  pint 
of  alcohol.  The  dose  of  this,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  the  extract,  is  about  twenty 
minims,  or  forty  drops.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gave  ten  drops  every  half  hour  in 
cholera,  and  a  fluidrachm  every  half  hour  in  tetanus.  As  the  resin  is  precipitated 
by  water,  the  tincture  should  be  administered  in  mucilage  or  sweetened  water. 
Alarming  effects  have  been  produced  by  overdoses.* 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Cannabis  Purificatum,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cannabis  In- 
dicse,  Br.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  GLYCYRRHIZiE.  U,S.,Br. 
Liquorice, 

The  extract  of  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  U.  S. 

Extrait  de  reglisse,  Fr.;  Sussholzsaft,  Germ.;  Sugo  di  liquirizia,  Ital.;  Regaliza  en  hollos, 
Span. 

For  an  account  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  see  article  GLYCYRRHIZA. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  directions  for  preparing  this  extract ;  but,  as 
it  is  seldom  made  in  this  country  by  the  apothecary,  it  is  very  properly  placed, 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  British  directions  are  to  macerate  a?i  avoirdupois  pound  of  liquorice 
root,  in  coarse  powder,  for  twelve  hours,  in  eight  fluidounces  of  distilled  wa,ter; 
then  to  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  add  more  distilled  water,  until  the  root  is  ex- 
hausted;  and  finally  to  heat  the  liquor  to  212°,  strain  it  through  flannel,  and 
evaporate  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  The  object  in  heating  the  infusion  to  212^ 
is  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  thus  exclude  it  from  the  extract. 

Liquorice  is  an  article  of  export  from  the  north  of  Spain,  particularly  Cata- 

*  A  preparation  of  hemp  has  been  recommended  as  an  anodyne  liniment  in  painful 
affections,  made  by  heating  together  for  five  or  six  hours  upon  a  salt-wafer  bath  one  part 
of  the  bruised  tops  of  Indian  hemp  and  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  hempseod,  and  then  ex- 
pressing and  filtering.  [Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Mars,  1863,  p.  239.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Ionia,  where  it  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  The  roots  of  the  G.  glabra, 
having  been  dug  up,  thorouglily  cleansed,  and  half  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  in  water  till  the  liquid  is  saturated.  The 
decoction  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and,  after  the  dregs  have  subsided,  is  decanted, 
and  evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence.  The  extract,  thus  prepared,  is  formed 
into  rolls  from  five  to  six  inches  long  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  dried  ia 
the  air,  and  wrapped  in  laurel  leaves. 

Mtuli  liquorice  is  also  prepared  in  Calabria,  according  to  M.  Fee,  from  the 
G.  evhinatay  which  abounds  in  tiiat  country.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  just  described,  but  conducted  with  greater  care ;  and  the  Italian  liquorice 
is  purer  and  more  valuable  than  the  Spanish.  We  have  been  informed  that  most 
of  the  extract  brought  to  this  country  comes  from  the  ports  of  Leghorn  and 
Messina.  It  is  in  cylinders,  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Spanish,  and 
sometimes  stamped  with  the  manufacturer's  name.*  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  more  liquorice  consumed  than  in  this  country;  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand tons  having  been  imported  annually  before  the  war.  Much  of  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  {Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  449.) 

Crude  liquorice  is  in  cylindrical  rolls,  somewhat  flattened,  and  often  covered 
with  bay  leaves.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  London  market  in  large  cubical  masses. 
When  good,  it  is  very  black,  dry,  brittle,  breaking  with  a  shining  fracture,  of  a 
very  sweet,  peculiar,  slightly  acrid  or  bitterish  taste,  and  almost  entirely  soluble 
when  pure  in  boiling  water.  Neumann  obtained  460  parts  of  aqueous  extract 
from  480  parts  of  Spanish  liquorice.  It  is,  however,  considerably  less  soluble 
in  cold  water.  It  is  often  impure  from  accidental  or  fraudulent  addition,  or  care- 
less preparation.  Starch,  sand,  the  juice  of  prunes,  &c.  are  sometimes  added ; 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  even  particles  of  copper  are  found  in  it,  the  latter 
arising  from  the  boilers  in  which  the  decoction  is  evaporated.  Four  pounds  of 
the  extract  have  yielded  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  metallic  copper.  {Fee.)  In 
different  commercial  specimens  examined  by  Chevallier,  he  found  from  9  to  60 
per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxx.  429.)  This  is  by  no 
means,  however,  always  impurity.  In  the  preparation  of  the  extract  by  decoction, 
a  portion  of  matter  originally  insoluble,  or  rendered  so  by  decoction,  is  taken  up, 
and  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  liquorice.  When  this 
is  prepared  with  cold  water,  or  even  with  hot  water  by  simple  displacement,  the 
extract  obtained  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  becomes  soft,  and  loses  the  charac- 
teristic brittleness  of  the  drug.  The  additional  substances  taken  up  in  decoction 
serve  to  protect  the  extract  against  this  change.  M.  Delondre  has  obtained  the 
same  result  by  using  steam  as  the  solvent.  He  prepares  from  the  root  an  excel- 
lent liquorice,  having  all  the  requisite  qualities  of  colour,  taste,  and  permanence, 
by  passing  steam,  in  suitable  vessels,  through  the  coarse  powder  of  the  root.  The 
vapour  thoroughly  penetrates  the  powder,  and  is  drawn  off  as  it  condenses. 
With  about  500  lbs.  of  the  root,  this  treatment  is  continued  for  12  hours,  and 
repeated  at  the  end  of  5  days.  The  liquors  are  collected,  decanted,  clarified  with 
aljout  4  lbs.  of  gelatin,  and  quickly  evaporated.  After  being  put  into  the  form 
of  cylinders,  the  extract  is  kept  for  ten  days  in  a  drying  room,  at  a  temperature  of 
77°.  (Ibid.,  p.  433.)  A  bitter  or  empyreumatic  taste  is  a  sign  of  inferior  quality 
in  liquorice.    As  ordinarily  found  iu  commerce  it  requires  to  be  purilied  for  use. 

♦  Much  liquorice  is  now  prcparc«l  in  this  country,  chiefly  ftl  the  labonitorv  of  the  Messra. 
Tildcn,  Bt  ^cw  Lchnnon,  Columbia  Co.,  New  Vork.    The  best  roots  1  ted,  are 

groiin<l  into  n  rnnr"o  pnw«|or,  which  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  condt  i  iin,  so  M 

to  make  -'  '<n,  which  is  then  evaporated  without  acceiss  ut  air.    The  ex- 

tract is  ]>  :  1,  in  boxen  containing 'Jf)  lbs.  in  which  it  solidities  in  niaae; 

2,  in  sniuii  I'lH  oi  -M' :  .  uif  {..Mind  ;     '  !  "        '  "'.«•  those  of  t!     '*  ict  liquorice. 

(Sec  the  nrzt  jnige.)   In  tlie  two  lati.  ,if  gum  ar:i  -^sary  to  give 

the  extract  a  proper  con?isionce;  t..  .>-  ;„  n-r^  s^  ^  no^ 

to  retniii  iu  form.   It  it  much  light*  a  darke&t  oa 

exposure.  (-4m.  «/bttm.  o/"i'Aarm.,  n\  ^    v  ,,  t.    ,.  c;,     •; 
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The  refined  liquorice,  kept  in  the  shops  in  small  cylindrical  pieces  not  thicker 
than  a  pipe  stem,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  impure  extract  in  water  without 
boiling,  straining  the  solution,  and  evaporating.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to 
separate  not  only  the  insoluble  impurities,  but  also  the  acrid  oleo-resinous  sub- 
stance, which  is  extracted  by  long  boiling  from  the  liquorice  root,  and  is  neces- 
sarily mixed  with  the  unrefined  extract.  It  is  customary  to  add,  during  the  pro- 
cess, a  portion  of  sugar,  gum,  flour,  starch,  or  perhaps  glue.  These  additions, 
or  something  equivalent,  are  necessary  to  obviate  the  deliquescent  property  of 
the  pure  liquorice.  According  to  M.  Delondre,  15  per  cent,  of  gum  is  the  proper 
proportion,  when  this  substance  is  used ;  Dr.  Geisler  has  found  the  sugar  of  milk 
to  lessen  the  disposition  of  the  extract  to  absorb  moisture;  but  he  considers  the 
best  addition,  on  the  whole,  to  be  very  finely  powdered  liquorice  root,  which 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  16  of  the  purified  extract.  {Am. 
Journ.  o/Fharm.,  xxviii.  225.)  The  preparation  is  sometimes  attacked  by  small 
worms,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  farinaceous  additions.  Excellent  liquorice 
is  prepared,  in  some  parts  of  England,  from  the  root  cultivated  in  that  country. 
The  Pontefract  cakes  are  small  lozenges  of  liquorice  of  superior  quality,  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pomfret. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Liquorice  is  a  useful  demulcent,  much  employed 
as  an  addition  to  cough  mixtures,  and  frequently  added  to  infusions  or  decoc- 
tions, in  order  to  cover  the  taste  or  obtund  the  acrimony  of  the  principal  medicine. 
A  piece  of  it  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  often  found  to 
allay  cough  by  sheathing  the  irritated  membrane  of  the  fauces.  It  is  used  in  phar- 
macy to  impart  consistence  to  pills  and  troches,  and  to  modify  the  taste  of  other 
medicines.    Much  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco  for  chewing. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennae,  Br.;  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositura,  i?r.;  Mis- 
tura  Glycyrrhizte  Composita,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Aloes;  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennas, 
U.  S.;  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizse  et  Opii,  U.  S.;  Trochisci  Cubebee,  U.  S.;  Trochisci 
Opii,  Br.  W. 

FARINA. 

WJieat  Flour. 

This  is  placed,  under  the  name  of  Flour,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Phar^ 
macopoeia,  among  the  substances  used  in  preparing  medicines,  and  defined  "the 
grain  of  wheat,  Triticum  vulgare,  ground  and  sifted." 

Farine  de  fromcnt,  Fr.;  Waizenmehl,  Germ.;  Farina  di  frumento,  lial.;  Flor  del  trigo, 
Acemite,  Span. 

Triticum.  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Graminacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  two -\a\Yed,  solitary,  transverse,  many-flowered,  on  a  flexuose, 
toothed  receptacle.  Bees^s  Cyclopaedia. 

Triticum  hybernum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  471.  —  T.  vulgare,  var.  /?.  hybrr-' 
num.  Kunth,  Oramin.  438.  The  common  winter  wheat  has  a  fibrous  root  unci 
one  or  more  erect,  round,  smooth,  jointed  stems,  which  rise  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  height,  and  are  furnished  with  linear,  pointed,  entire,  flat,  many-ribbed, 
rough,  somewhat  glaucous  leaves,  and  jagged  bearded  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
in  a  solitary,  terminal,  dense,  smooth  spike,  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  calyx 
is  four-flowered,  tumid,  imbricated,  abrupt,  with  a  short  compressed  point.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  spike  it  is  more  elongated ;  and  in  this  situation  the  corolla 
is  more  or  less  awued.  The  grain  is  imbricated  in  four  rows. 

The  native  country  of  wheat  is  unknown ;  but  its  cultivation  is  supposed  to 
have  spread  from  Sicily  over  Europe.  It  is  now  an  object  of  culture  in  almost 
all  countries  having  a  temperate  climate.  Sown  in  the  autumn,  it  stands  the 
winter,  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  the  following  summer.  Numerous  varieties  have 
been  produced  by  cultivation,  some  of  which  are  usually  described  as  distinct 
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species.  Among  these  may  perhaps  be  ranked  T.  aestivum,  or  spring  wheat,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  long  beards,  and  T.  compositum,  or  Egyptian  wheat,  by  its  com 
pound  spikes.  The  seeds  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  They  are 
prepared  for  use  by  grinding  and  sifting,  by  which  the  interior  farinaceous  part 
is  separated  from  the  husk.  The  former  is  divided  according  to  its  fineness  into 
different  portions,  but  so  far  as  regards  its  medical  relations  may  be  considered 
under  one  head,  that  oi  farina  or  Jlour.  The  latter  is  called  bran,  and  consti- 
tutes from  25  to  33  per  cent. 

Flour  is  white,  inodorous,  and  nearly  insipid.  Its  chief  constituents  are  starch, 
gluten,  albumen,  saccharine  matter,  and  gum,  the  proportions  of  which  are  not 
constant.  Vauquelin  obtained,  as  an  average  product,  from  eight  varieties  of 
flour  wliich  he  examined,  10-25  per  cent,  of  water,  lO'SO  of  gluten  (including 
coagulated  albumen),  6808  of  starch,  561  of  sugar,  and  411  of  gum.  Accord- 
ing to  Christison,  subsequent  experiments  have  given  an  average  of  16  or  17 
per  cent,  of  gluten  and  albumen.  The  ashes  of  wheat,  which  amount  only  to 
about  015  per  cent.,  contain,  according  to  Henry,  superphosphates  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  The  gummy  substance  found  in  wheat  flour  is  not  precisely 
identical  with  ordinary  gum ;  as  it  contains  nitrogen,  and  does  not  yield  mucic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  starch,  which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
ingredient,  is  much  employed  in  a  separate  state.  (See  Amylum.)  The  gluten, 
however,  is  not  less  important;  as  it  is  to  the  large  proportion  of  this  principle 
in  wheat  flour,  that  it  owes  its  superiority  over  that  from  other  grains  for  the 
preparation  of  bread.  The  gluten  here  alluded  to  is  the  substance  first  noticed 
as  a  distinct  principle  by  Beccaria.  It  is  the  soft,  viscid,  fibrous  mass  which  re- 
mains, when  wheat  flour,  enclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a 
stream  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  pressed  with  the  fingers  till  the  liquor 
comes  away  colourless.  But  this  has  been  ascertained  to  consist,  in  fact,  of  two 
different  substances.  When  boiled  in  alcohol,  one  portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  while 
another  remains  unaffected.  Einhof  ascertained  that  the  part  of  the  glutinous 
mass  left  behind  by  alcohol  is  identical  with  vegetable  albumen,  while  the  dis- 
solved portion  only  is  strictly  entitled  to  the  name  of  gluten,  which  had  been 
previously  applied  to  the  whole  mass.  As  these  two  principles  are  contained  in 
numerous  vegetable  products,  and  as  they  are  frequently  referred  to  in  this  work, 
it  is  pro]>er  that  they  should  be  briefly  noticed.  They  both  contain  nitrogen,  and 
both,  when  left  to  themselves  in  a  moist  state,  undergo  putrefaction.  From  these 
circnrastances,  and  from  their  close  resemblance  to  certain  proximate  animal 
principles  in  chemical  habitudes  and  relations,  they  are  sometimes  called,  ia 
works  on  chemistry,  vegeto-animal  suhstayices.  They  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  boiling  the  gluten  of  Beccaria,  above  referred  to,  with  successive  por- 
tions of  alcohol,  till  the  liquid,  filtered  while  yet  hot,  ceases  to  become  turbid  on 
cooling.  The  proper  gluten  dissolves,  and  may  be  obtained  by  adding  water  to 
the  solution,  and  distilling  off  the  alcohol.  Large  cohering  flakes  float  in  the 
liquor,  which,  when  removed,  form  a  viscid  elastic  mass,  consisting  of  the  sub- 
stance in  (juestion  with  slight  impurity.  The  part  left  behind  by  the  alcohol  is 
Coa'.'  "  ilbnmen. 

r  >,  sometimes  called  vegetable  fibrin,  is  a  pale-yellow,  adhesive, 

ela^"  h,  by  drying,  becomes  more  deeply  yellow  and  translucent. 

I*  i  M  wator.  nnd  qnitc  insoluble  in  ether,  and  in  the  oils  both 

^  it  much  more  readily  than  cold;  and 
•  I  rates  unchanged  when  the  liquor  cools. 
It  b  itnd  in  caustic  alkaline;  solutions,  in  consequence 

off'  I    ■         vith  the  acids  and  alkalies.  With  the  earths  and 

metallic  oxides  it  forms  nearly  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  precipitated  when 
earthy  or  metallic  salts  are  added  to  the  solution  of  gluten  in  liquid  potassa. 
Corrosive  sublimate  precipitates  it  from  its  acid  as  well  as  alkaline  solutions, 
2d 
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an-i,  addrtl  in  solution  to  moist  gluten,  forms  with  it  a  compound,  which,  when 
dry,  is  haid,  opaque,  and  incorruptible.  Gluten  is  also  precipitated  by  infusion 
of  galls.  Its  name  originated  in  its  adhesive  property.  It  exists  in  most  of  the 
farinaceous  grains,  and  in  the  seeds  of  some  leguminous  plants. 

Vegetable  albumen  is  destitute  of  adhesiveness,  and,  when  dried,  is  opaque, 
and  of  a  white,  gray,  or  brown  colour.  Before  coagulation,  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  it  coagulates  and  becomes  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies.  Most  of  the  acids,  if  added 
to  its  solution  in  excess,  precipitate  compounds  of  the  acids  respectively  with 
the  albumen,  which,  though  soluble  in  pure  water,  are  insoluble  in  that  liquid 
when  acidulated.  It  is  ngt,  however,  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  phosphoric  or 
acetic  acid.  Its  relations  to  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  similar  to  those  of 
gluten.  Corrosive  sublimate  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions,  except  from  those 
in  phosphoric  and  acetic  acids,  and,  when  added  in  a  state  of  solution  to  moist 
albumen,  forms  with  it  a  hard,  opaque  compound.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  infu- 
sion of  galls.  This  principle  derived  its  name  from  its  very  close  resemblance  to 
animal  albumen.  It  is  associated  with  gluten  in  most  of  the  farinaceous  grains, 
is  a  constituent  of  all  the  seeds  which  form  a  milky  emulsion  with  water,  and 
exists  in  all  the  vegetable  juices  which  coagulate  by  heat. 

The  mixture  of  vegetable  fibrin  and  albumen  which  constitutes  the  gluten  of 
Beccaria,  exercises  an  important  influence  over  starch,  which,  with  the  presence 
of  water,  and  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat,  it  converts  partly  into  gum  and  partly 
into  sugar.  The  production  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  in  malting,  which  is  an  example  of  germination,  is  thus  explained.  The 
gluten  becomes  acid  in  the  process,  and  loses  the  property  of  reacting  on  starch. 

It  is  now  thought  by  many  chemists  that  vegetable  albumen  is  identical  in  all 
respects  with  animal  albumen^  and  the  gluten  of  vegetables  with  animal  fibrin; 
and  that  both  these  principles,  as  well  as  another  named  casein,  found  also  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  consist  of  a  principle  named  protein, 
combined  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  mineral  substances,  such  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Protein  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and 
its  formula,  according  to  Liebig,  is  C^HggNgOj^.  It  is  procured  by  dissolving  any 
one  of  the  substances  above  named  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassa,  keeping  the 
solution  for  some  time  at  a  heat  of  120°,  and  precipitating  with  acetic  acid. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  bread  is  formed  by  making  flour  into  a 
paste  with  water,  with  the  addition  of  yeast,  setting  it  aside  to  ferment,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The  fermentation  excited  by  the  yeast  is 
accompanied  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  being  retained  by 
the  tenacity  of  the  gluten,  forms  innumerable  little  cells  throughout  the  mass, 
and  thus  renders  the  bread  light. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wheat  flour  in  its  unaltered  state  is  seldom 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  sometimes  sprinkled  on  the  skin  in  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, and  various  itching  or  burning  eruptions,  particularly  the  nettlerash; 
though  rye  flour  is  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose. 

Bread  is  more  employed.  An  infusion  of  toasted  bread  in  water  is  a  nutritive 
drink,  well  adapted  to  febrile  complaints.  Within  our  experience,  no  drink  has 
been  found  more  grateful  in  such  cases  than  this  infusion,  sweetened  with  a  little 
molasses,  and  flavoured  by  lemon -juice.  Boiled  with  milk,  bread  forms  a  good 
emollient  poultice,  which  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  perfectly 
fresh  lard.  Slices  of  it  steeped  in  lead-water,  and  the  crumb  mixed  with  the  fluid 
and  confined  within  gauze,  afford  convenient  modes  of  applying  this  preparation 
to  local  inflammations.  The  crumb  (mica  panis)  is,  moreover,  frequently  used 
to  give  bulk  to  minute  doses  of  very  active  medicines,  administered  in  the  form 
of  pill.  It  should  be  recollected  that  it  always  contains  common  salt,  which  is 
incompatible  with  certain  substances,  as,  for  example,  nitrate  of  silver 
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Bran  is  sometimes  used  in  decoction,  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrhal  affections 
and  complaints  of  the  bowels.  When  taken  in  substance,  it  is  laxative,  and  may 
he  used  with  advantage  to  prevent  costiveness.  Bran  bread,  marie  from  the 
unsifted  flour,  is  an  excellent  laxative  article  of  diet  in  some  dyspeptic  caseg. 
The  action  of  the  bran  is  probably  mechanical,  consisting  in  the  irritation  pro- 
duced upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  by  its  coarse  particles.  Brai» 
also  forms  an  excellent  demulcent  bath. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Fermenti.  W. 

FERMENTUM.  U.S. 
Yeast. 

Off.  Syn.  CERETISIiE  FERMENTUM.  Beer  Yeast.  The  ferment  obtained 
in  brewing  beer.  Br. 

Levure,  Fr.;  Bierhefen,  Germ.;  Fermento  di  cervogia,  Ilal.;  Eapuma  de  cervcza,  SpaK 

This  is  the  substance  which  rises,  in  the  form  of  froth,  to  the  surface  of  beer, 
and  subsides,  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  A  similar  substance  is  pro- 
duced during  the  fermentation  of  other  saccharine  liquids. 

It  is  flocculent,  frothy,  somewhat  viscid,  semi-fluid,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour, 
a  sour  vinous  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  At  the  temperature  of  G0°  or  70°,  in 
a  close  vessel  or  damp  atmosphere,  it  soon  undergoes  putrefaction.  Exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat,  it  loses  its  liquid  portion,  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  brittle ; 
and  may  in  this  state  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  though  with  the  loss  of  much 
of  its  peculiar  power.  In  France  it  is  brought  to  the  solid  state  by  introducing 
it  intp  sacks,  washing  it  with  water,  then  submitting  it  to  pressure,  and  ulti- 
mately drying  it.* 

*  M.  C.  Outkind,  of  Paris,  recommends  the  following  process  for  preparing  bakers'  yeast. 
Barley,  having  been  slightly  malted,  is  dried  in  a  rapid  current  of  heated  air,  then  re- 
duced to  fine  flour  without  bolting,  and  placed  in  a  vat,  where  it  is  made  into  dough  with 
water  of  104°  F.,  and  afterwards  brought  with  water  at  the  same  temperature  to  the  con- 
sistence of  porridge.  For  each  pound  of  flour  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  is  required 
(KX)  kilogrammes  and  2  hectolitres).  The  porridge  is  heated  in  a  boiler  to  178°  F.,  beyond 
which  degree  the  temperature  is  not  to  be  raised,  and  introduced  into  canvas  bags,  in 
which  it  is  submitted  to  expression.  The  expressed  liquid  is  put  into  large  vats,  where  it 
cools.  The  solid  matter  is  again  put  into  a  vat,  mixed  with  2  pints  of  water  at  114°  F.  for 
each  pound,  and  stirred  into  a  porridge,  which  is  then  heated  to  201°  F.,  and  kept  so  for 
an  hour.  The  mass  is  put  into  bags  and  expressed;  and  the  two  expressed  liquids  are 
mixed,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  large  vats  for  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two  to  ten 
days  according  to  the  atmospheric  temperature.  To  cause  the  liquid  to  ferment,  it  is  heated 
to  90°  F.,  and  a  little  fresh  yeast  added.  During  the  whole  period  of  fermentation,  which 
may  be  conducted  in  vats  or  vessels,  an  exterior  temperature  of  at  least  59°  F.  must  bo 
maintained.  The  yeast  thus  obtained  is  free  from  bitterness  or  acidity,  is  extremely  white, 
and  consequently  docs  not  require  washing,  and  is  superior  in  raising  power  to  all  others. 
The  residuary  liquid  after  fermentation  may  be  used  for  making  vinegar.  [Lond.  J'harm. 
Journ.,  xiv.  331.) — N'ote  to  the  eleventh  edition. 

J):  I  Vrasf.  For  keeping,  and  for  transmission  from  place  to  place,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  have  yeast  in  the  dried  stafo.  Yeast  cakes  have  appeared  in  commerce.  They  may  be 
prepared  by  washing  the  ordinary  yeast  with  water,  expressing  the  liquid  portion,  and 
vpreading  out  the  rcsidiie,  in  thin  layers,  on  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  in  order  to  dry,  in  the 
BUD,  or  in  heated  chambers,  or  on  porous  bricka  to  absorb  the  moisture.  The  layers  may 
be  cut  in  pieces  of  convenient  shape,  whi'  iMonallytur:     i       "     ilitato  drying. 

The  following  plan  is  recommended  i  Vewt  (Aug  '..  p.  100).    To 

eri^rv  t>,,n».  1  ,,f  tl,o  vr-nut  T,r..viou«ly  wu  ,.•  .  ,.,.  i  .i....i.od,  a  dracli...  •.  i...io  carbonate  of 
P"'  achms  of  officinal  alcohol  arc  to  be  added,  the  whole  to  be 

ih";  ^',  and  the  mass  thus  prepared  to  bo  allowed  to  stand  for  half 

ao  hour,  and  iheu  pui  uiiu  bags  and  expressed.  Two  drachms  of  solution  of  gelatin,  in  the 
form  of  a  nearly  cold  jelly,  am  now  to  be  thorouphly  incorporated  by  kneading  with  the 
ni' V  ■  "h  is  to  be  exposed  for  tw<'  '  uplete  solidifi- 

c.  gelatin.    The  mass  is,  fir  red  shape  and 

Hiid,  o.i.A  «..ed  on  muslin  at  ordinary  t«uj|iwr»iurvi>. — .\vie  tu  me  ncnjin  amivn. 
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YeasV  is  insolnble  in  alcohol  or  water.  It  was  analyzed  by  Westrnmb,  and 
found  to  contain,  in  15,142  parts,  13  of  potassa,  15  of  carbonic  acid,  10  of  acetic 
acid,  45  of  malic  acid,  G9  of  lime,  240  of  alcohol,  120  of  extractive,  240  of  muci- 
lage, 315  of  saccharine  matter,  480  of  gluten,  13,595  of  water,  besides  traces  of 
silica  and  phosphoric  acid.  Its  bitterness  is  attributable  to  a  principle  derived 
from  the  hops.  The  property  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued  is  that  of  exciting 
the  vinous  fermentation  in  saccharine  liquids,  and  in  various  farinaceous  sub- 
stances. This  property  it  owes  to  its  azotized  ingredient;  for,  if  separated  from 
this,  it  loses  its  powers  as  a  ferment,  and  reacquires  them  upon  its  subsequent 
addition.  It  is  also  rendered  ineffective  by  strong  alcohol,  by  several  of  the  acids, 
as  sulphuric  and  concentrated  acetic  acids,  by  various  other  substances,  and 
by  a  heat  of  212°.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  affording  products 
similar  to  those  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matters. 

Examined  with  a  microscope,  yeast  is  seen  to  abound  in  minute  transparent 
vesicles,  which  appear  to  contain  one  or  more  granules.  These  are  now  believed 
to  be  a  fungous  plant,  which  has  the  power  of  propagating  itself  at  the  expense 
of  organic  proximate  principles  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into  contact;  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  fermentation  by  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  sugar  or  other  fermenting  substance,  while  contributing  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  fungus,  undergoes  a  decomposition  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  products.  Another  theory,  originally  put  forth  by  Liebig,  is  that 
fermentation  is  merely  a  chemical  movement,  excited  by  a  movement  of  decom- 
position going  on  in  the  ferment.  Mulder  considers  the  cell-wall  of  the  yeast 
plant  to  consist  of  a  substance  analogous  to  cellulose,  and  its  contents  to  be  a 
protein  body,  differing  in  some  respects  from  gluten  and  albumen,  and  probably 
a  superoxide  of  protein.  During  fermentation,  this  protein  body  makes  its  way 
through  the  vesicular  coat,  undergoes  decomposition  by  the  agency  of  heat,  and, 
in  the  act  of  decomposition,  sets  on  foot  the  changes  in  sugar  which  result  in 
the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  (Chem.  Gazette,  Feb.  15, 1845.)* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Yeast  has  been  highly  extolled  as  a  remedy 

*  There  can,  we  think,  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  at  present,  that  fermentation  and  the  re- 
production of  yeast  are  best  explained  upon  the  basis  of  an  organic  process.  The  germs 
of  various  microscopic  plants,  mucedinese,  as  they  are  called,  are  always  floating  in  the  aii, 
which,  incorporated  with  certain  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  albumen,  gluten,  &c  , 
essential  to  their  nutrition,  constitute  what  are  called  ferments.  These  have  the  property 
when  mixed  with  other  substances,  of  producing  certain  chemical  changes,  accompanied 
with  phenomena  called  fermentation,  and  resulting  in  the  decomposition  of  these  sub- 
stances, and  the  production  of  new  ones.  Different  plants  produce  different  results,  each 
giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  fermentation,  characterized  by  its  own  peculiar  product.  The 
vinous  fermentation  is  one  of  these.  Yeast,  containing  its  proper  plant,  Torula  cerevisise,  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water,  at  a  sufficient  temperature,  causes  a  decomposition  of 
the  sugar,  and  the  generation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  with  the  phenomena  of  vinous 
fermentation,  while  the  yeast  itself,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  is  in  fact  greatly  increased. 
The  plants,  by  abstracting,  in  the  process  of  their  growth  and  reproduction,  a  portion  of  the 
constituents  of  the  sugar,  decompose  this  substance,  the  remaining  constituents  of  which 
enter  into  new  combinations,  forming  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  yeast  is  aug- 
mented by  the  growth  of  the  old  and  the  abundant  generation  of  new  plants;  and  in  this 
way,  much  better  than  in  any  other,  is  explained  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  generation 
of  the  new  3'east..  Pasteur  lias  given  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  explanation  by 
the  discovery,  that,  though  the  yeast  plant,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  will  grow  freely,  yet 
it  has  comparatively  little  eflFcct  on  the  sugar,  while,  with  the  air  excluded,  it  operates  on 
this  substance  energetically.  In  the  former  case,  it  derives  the  oxygen  necessary  to  its 
respiration  from  the  air,  in  the  latter,  exclusively  from  the  sugar.  Opposed  to  this  view  is 
the  asserted  fact,  that  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  produced  exactly  represent  the  sugar 
lost,  which  could  not  be  if  a  part  of  the  sugar  were  consumed  as  food  by  the  plant.  But 
this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  consideration,  that,  as  the  plant  exposed  to  the  air,  while 
absorbing  oxygen,  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  so,  when  it  derives  oxygen  from  the  sugar,  it 
yields  an  equivalent  product  of  carbonic  acid,  the  surplus  carbon  of  the  sugar  being  pro- 
bably appropriated  in  the  nutritive  process. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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in  low  fevers  of  a  typhoid  character,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  advan* 
tage  in  hectic.  It  is,  however,  little  employed ;  as  its  somewhat  tonic  and  stimu 
lating  effects,  ascribable  to  the  bitter  principle  of  hops,  the  alcohol,  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  are  among  its  constituents,  may  be  obtained  with  equal 
certainty  from  more  convenient  medicines.  The  late  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, informed  the  authors  that,  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  attended  with  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  the  patient  was  benefited  and  sustained  by  taking  a 
pint  of  yeast  daily  for  five  days,  during  which  period  no  other  remedy  was  em- 
ployed. We  have  used  it  with  apparent  advantage  in  diabetes.  (See  Trans,  of 
Col.  of  Phys.  of  Phil,  N.  S.,  i.  390)  It  has  also  been  recommended  internally 
in  boils.  When  largely  taken,  it  generally  proves  laxative;  and  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  obviate  this  effect  by  opium.  Externally  applied,  it  is 
very  useful  in  foul  and  sloughing  ulcers,  the  fetor  of  which  it  corrects  while  it 
affords  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  debilitated  tissue.  It  is  usually  employed  mixed 
with  farinaceous  substances  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a  fluidouuce  to  two  fluidounces  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Acidum  Citricum,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Fermenti,  Br.  W. 

FERRUM.  U,S. 
Iron. 

Ter,  Fr.;  T.hen,  Gfrm.;  Tcrro,  Ital.;  UierTO,  Span. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  Iron  Wire  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  as  one 
of  the  substances  used  in  preparing  medicines.  Annealed  Iron  Wire  and  Bind- 
ing  Wire  are  given  as  synonymes.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  this  metal  is  em- 
ployed in  different  preparations,  in  the  form  either  of  wire  or  filings;  and  each  of 
these  forms,  therefore,  will  be  briefly  noticed  in  the  following  article;  the  general 
properties  of  the  metal  having  been  first  considered. 

Iron  is  the  most  abundant  and  useful  of  the  metals,  and  so  interwoven  with 
the  wants  of  mankind,  that  the  extent  of  its  consumption  by  a  nation  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  its  progress  in  civilization.  It  is  universally  diffused  in  na- 
ture, not  only  in  the  mineral,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  There 
are  very  few  minerals  in  which  traces  of  it  are  not  to  be  found,  and  it  is  an  essen- 
tial constituent  in  many  parts  of  animals,  but  particularly  in  the  blood.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  metals  which  are  not  deleterious  to  the  animal  economy. 

Iron  occurs,  1.  native;  2.  sulphuretted,  forming  magnetic  and  cubic  pyrites; 
3.  oxidized,  embracing  the  magnetic,  specular,  red,  brown,  and  argillaceous  oxides 
of  iron ;  4.  in  saline  combination,  forming  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
arseniate  of  iron.  Those  minerals  of  iron  which  admit  of  being  worked  to  ad- 
rantage  are  called  iron  ores.  These  include  the  different  native  oxides,  and  the 
carbonate  (sparry  iron).  The  best  iron  is  obtained  from  the  varieties  of  the  na- 
tive oxide,  usually  called  magnetic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron  ore.  These  occur 
abundantly  in  Sweden,  and  furnish  the  superior  iron  of  that  country.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  those  ores  yield  the  best  iron  which  occur  in  primitive  formations. 

Extraction.  The  mode  of  extracting  iron  from  its  ores  varies  somewhat  with 
^he  nature  of  the  ore;  but  the  general  principles  of  the  operation  are  the  same 
ror  all.  The  ore,  previously  broken  into  small  pieces  and  roasted,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  an  intense  heat,  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  char- 
coal, coke,  or  anthracite,  and  in  connection  with  some  flux,  capable  of  fusing  with 
the  impurities  of  the  ore.  The  flux  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  is 
genrmlly  either  limestone  or  clay;  limestone  being  employed  when  the  ore  ifi 
wp  clay  when  it  is  calcareous.   The  flux,  whatever  it  may  be,  enters  into 

foiii'  the  impurities,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  slag;  while  the  carboua- 
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ceou.i  matter,  acting  on  the  oxide  of  iron,  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state.  The 
feduc<5d  metal,  from  its  density,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  air  by  the  melted  slag  which  floats  on  its  sur- 
face. When  the  reduction  is  completed,  the  slag  is  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  the  melted  metal  by  an  aperture  at  the  bottom, 
the  latter  being  received  into  long  triangular  moulds,  where  it  solidifies  in  masses, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  j)ig  or  cast  iron.  In  this  state  the  metal  is 
brittle  and  far  from  being  pure ;  as  it  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  calcium,  aluminium,  and  sometimes  manganese.  It 
is  purified,  and  brought  to  the  state  of  malleable  iron,  by  being  fused,  and  sub- 
jected, while  stirred,  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  on  its  surface.  By  these 
means  the  carbon  is  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  other  impurities  are  oxidized  and 
made  to  rise  to  the  surface  as  a  slag.  As  the  metal  approaches  to  purity,  it  be- 
comes tough  and  less  liquid,  and  its  particles  agglutinate  so  as  to  form  semi-fused 
lamps,  though  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  continues  the  same.  These  lumps 
are  then  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  their  particles,  by  means  of  ponderous 
hammers,  moved  by  steam  or  water  power,  are  beaten  together  so  as  to  form  one 
tenacious  mass.  The  metal  is  finally  rolled  out  into  bars  of  a  convenient  size, 
when  it  constitutes  the  malleable  iron  of  commerce. 

Yery  pure  malleable  iron  is  now  manufactured  by  the  new  process  of  Mr.  W. 
Bessamer,  from  the  crude  metal  while  still  in  a  state  of  fusion,  by  running  it  into 
a  separate  vessel,  and  there  subjecting  it  to  a  blast  of  atmospheric  air.  The  car- 
bon is  thus  burnt  out ;  and  by  the  heat  generated  the  temperature  of  the  fused 
metal  is  increased,  with  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  volatile  impurities,  such  aa 
sulphur,  &c.,  and  of  burning  some  of  the  iron  into  oxide,  which,  fusing  with  the 
earthy  impurities,  separates  them  in  the  form  of  slag.  The  loss  of  weight  is  18 
per  cent.,  against  28  per  cent,  by  the  old  process.  (F/iarm.  Journ.,  Sept.  1856.) 

Iron  mines  occur  in  most  countries,  but  more  particularly  in  northern  ones. 
In  Spain,  the  principal  mines  furnish  sparry  iron,  and  the  red  and  brown  oxides. 
The  chief  iron  ores  of  France  are  the  sparry  iron,  and  the  specular,  brown,  and 
argillaceous  oxides ;  of  Germany,  the  sparry  iron  and  brown  oxide.  The  island 
of  Elba  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  abundant  specular  iron  ore. 

In  the  United  States  iron  is  abundant.  The  principal  ores  that  are  worked  are 
the  magnetic,  brown,  and  argillaceous  oxides.  They  occur  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  ores  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
States  rival  the  best  Swedish  in  quality. 

Properties.  Iron  is  a  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious  metal,  of  a  gray- 
ish-white colour  and  fibrous  texture,  a  slightly  styptic  taste,  and  a  sensible  odour 
when  rubbed.  In  tenacity  it  yields  only  to  nickel  and  cobalt.  (Deville.)  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  about  7 '7,  and  its  fusing  point  very  high.  It  possesses  the  magnetic  and 
welding  properties.  It  is  combustible,  and,  when  heated  to  whiteness,  burns  in 
atmospheric  air,  and  with  brilliant  scintillations  in  oxygen  gas.  At  a  red  heat, 
its  surface  is  converted  into  black  oxide,  and  at  common  temperatures,  by  the 
combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  reddish  matter, 
called  rust,  which  consists  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide.  It  combines  with  all  the 
non-metallic  elements,  except  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  with  most  of  the  metals. 
Its  cq.  is  28  and  symbol  Fe.  It  forms  three  principal  compounds  with  oxygen, 
a  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  native  black  oxide, 
and  a  teroxide,  possessing  acid  properties,  called  ferric  acid.  The  protoxide  is 
of  a  dark-blue  colour,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  spoiUaneously  combustible 
in  the  air,  being  converted  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  the  base  of  green  vitriol,  and 
of  the  green  salts  of  iron  generally.  It  is  very  prone  to  absorb  oxygr^a ;  and 
hence  the  salts  which  contain  it  are  soon  partially  converted,  when  in  solution, 
into  salts  of  the  sesquioxide.   It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  iron  28,  and  one  of  Dxygca 
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fi  =  36.  The  sesquioxide  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitromnriatic 
acid,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  and  igniting  the  precipitate.  It  is  of  a  red  colour, 
not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  forms  salts,  which  for  the  most  part  have  a  red 
dish  colour.  It  is  composed  of  two  eqs.  of  iron  56,  and  three  of  oxygen  24  =  80 
An  allotropic  variety  of  the  sesquioxide,  soluble  in  water,  and  not  responding  to 
the  ordinary  tests  of  iron,  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Pean  de  Saint-Gilles.  The 
native  black  oxide,  the  magnetic  oxide  of  mineralogists,  is  ofiBcinal  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  under  the  name  of  Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticum.  It  consists  of 
one  eq.  of  protoxide  3G,  and  one  of  sesquioxide  80=  116.  The  teroxide  or  ferric 
acid,  discovered  by  Frcray,  may  be  obtained,  in  union  with  potassa,  by  passing 
chlorine  through  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  alkali,  holding  hydrated 
gesquioxide  of  iron  in  suspension.  This  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  iron  28,  and 
three  of  oxygen  24  =  52.  Iron,  combined  with  a  minute  proportion  of  carbon, 
and  perhaps  of  silicon  and  aluminium,  forms  steel,  a  modification  of  iron  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  but  now  very  properly  laid  aside.  It  also  forms  a  number  of 
important  salts,  several  of  which  are  officinal. 

Iron  is  readily  detected,  even  in  minute  quantities,  by  bringing  it  to  the  state 
of  sesquioxide  in  solution,  and  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  tincture 
of  galls;  the  former  of  which  will  strike  a  deep-blue,  the  latter  a  black  colour. 
The  object  of  bringing  it  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  is  readily  effected  by  boil- 
ing the  solution  containing  it  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 

General  Therapeutic  Effects  of  Iron.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  pre- 
eminently tonic,  and  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
when  impoverished  from  any  cause.  Hence  they  are  useful  in  diseases  charac- 
terized by  debility,  especially  when  the  consequence  of  inordinate  discharges. 
The  diseases  in  which  they  are  usually  employed  are  chronic  anneraia  or  chlo- 
rosis, hysteria,  fluor  albus,  scrofula,  rickets,  passive  hemorrhages,  dyspepsia  when 
dependent  on  deficient  energy  of  the  digestive  function,  and  neuralgia.  They 
are  contraindicated  in  all  inflammatory  diseases,  producing,  when  injudiciously 
employed,  heat,  thirst,  headache,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms 
of  an  excited  circulation.  In  order  to  understand  their  effect  in  improving  the 
blood,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  fluid  always  contains  iron,  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  amount  in  ten  thousand  parts  of 
blood,  according  to  difl"erent  authorities,  is  23  parts  (Le  Canu),  24  (Denis), 
6*5  (Becquerel  and  Ilodier),  87  (Poggiale),  mean  47.  In  anaemia  the  blood 
is  deficient  in  iron,  not  because  the  red  corpuscles  contain  less  of  the  metal, 
for  they,  individually  considered,  always  contain  the  normal  quantity;  but  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  of  them.  {Becquerel  and  Rodier.)  The  question  hero 
arises,  which  are  the  preparations  of  iron  best  adapted  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  the  red  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  their 
administration  most  favourable  to  their  efficient  action?  According  to  M. 
Bouchardat,  the  preparations  most  easily  assimilated  are  metallic  iron  and  the 
protoxide ;  and,  when  the  latter  Ih  in  saline  combination,  it  should  be  united 
either  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  some  organic  acid.  lie  holds  that,  when  the 
iron  is  combined  with  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric  or  phosphoric,  the 
preparation  acts  solely  as  an  astringent.  Quevenne  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but 
believed  that  the  mineral  acid  salts  were  not  well  adapted  for  assimilation,  and 
*i.„.  'iioy  were  less  so  in  proportion  to  their  astringent  power. 

venne  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that,  when  the  iron  preparations  are  given 
witti  ihe  view  of  improving  the  blood,  they  should  be  taken  with  the  meals,  and 
not  on  an  empty  stomach.  Doses,  thus  given,  were  wolj  borne,  which  often 
caused  uneasiness  and  pain,  wl  i  fasting.  The  nice  of  the  empty 

•tomaoh  is  usually  alkaline;  nii  me  j)roved  thu;  i  iron,  introduced, 

through  a  fistulous  opening,  into  the  Btomach  of  fa,sting  <lugs,  was  not  acted  on, 
and  was  without  effect  in  exciting  the  secretion.    The  juice,  during  digestion,  is 
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acid,  aud  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Quevenne  to  be  in  a  favourable 
state  for  dissolving  iron.  The  ferruginous  preparations,  it  is  true,  were  found 
10  be  unequally  soluble ;  for,  while  iron  filings  were  freely  soluble,  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  iron  was  but  slightly  attacked.  It  was  observed  that  the  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice  was  but  little  diminished  by  the  solution  of  the  iron;  which  fact 
can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  the  presence  of  the  metal  caused  a 
nearly  proportional  increase  of  the  acid  secretion.  Assuming  these  observations 
to  be  accurate,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  ferruginous  preparations  should  be 
taken  with  the  food,  selecting  of  course  those  most  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice. 
The  digested  iron,  being  intimately  blended  with  the  digested  food,  is  in  a  favour- 
able state  to  fulfil  its  indispensable  agency  in  sanguification. 

In  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  it  is  often  necessary  to  persevere  for 
several  months,  in  order  to  reap  the  fullest  benefit.  Even  after  the  cure  appean 
to  be  accomplished,  it  is  safest  to  continue  them,  in  diminishing  doses,  for  a 
considerable  time.  For  further  information  on  the  properties  of  iron,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  able  memoir  of  the  late  T.  A.  Quevenne,  entitled  Memoir  sur 
V Action  Fhysiologique  et  Therapeutique  des  Ferrugineux  (Paris,  1854). 

The  following  table  embraces  all  the  preparations  of  iron  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  together  with  their  synonymes. 

Iron  is  officinal — 

I.  In  the  metallic  state. 

Ferrum,  U.  S. — Iron.   Iron  Wire,  Br. 

Ferrum  Redactum,  CT;  6'.,  5r.  —  Reduced  Iron.   Powder  of  Iron. 

II.  Oxidized. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Peroxidum  Hydratum,  Br. — Ey- 

drated  Oxide  of  Iron.    Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron. 
Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticum,  Br.  —  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron. 
Ferri  Peroxidum,  Br.  — Peroxide  of  Iron. 
Emplastrum  Ferri,  Br.  —  Chalybeate  Plaster. 

Ill    Sulphuretted. 

Ferri  Sulphuretum,  U.  S.,  Br.  Appendix.  —  Sulphuret  of  Iron. 

IV.  In  saline  combination. 

Ferri  Arsenias,  Br.  — Arseniate  of  Iron. 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata,  Br.  —  Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Pilula  Ferri  Carbonatis,  Br.  — Pill  of  Carbonate  of  Iron, 
Pululae  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  S.  — Pills  of  Carbonate  of  Iron.    ValleVt 

ferruginous  pills. 
Pilulae  Ferri  Compositse,  U.  S. —  Compound  Pills  of  Iron. 
Ferri  Chloridum,  U.  S.  —  Chloride  of  Iron. 
Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  S.  —  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron. 
Ferri  Citras,  U.  S.  —  Citrate  of  Iron. 

Liquor  Ferri  Citratis,  U.  S.  —  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron. 
Ferri  et  Ammoniae  Citras,  U.  S.^  Br.  —  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 
Ferri  et  Ammonise  Sulphas,  U.  S.  —  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 

Ammonio-ferric  Alum. 
Ferri  et  Ammoniae  Tartras,  U.  S. —  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonia. 
Ferri  et  Potassae  Tartras,  tl.  S.;  Ferrum  Tartaratum,  Br.  —  Tartrate  of 
Iron  and  Potassa.    Tartarated  Iron. 

Yinum  Ferri,  Br.  —  Wine  of  Iron. 
Ferri  et  Quinioe  Sulphas,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Quinia, 
Ferri  Ferrocyanidum,  U.  S.  —  Ferrocyanide  of  Iron.  Pure  Prussian  blue, 
Potassii  Ferrocyanidum,  U.  S.  —  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  Br. 
Pilulae  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  S. — Pills  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 
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Syrupus  Perri  lodidi,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Ferri  lodidam,  Br.  —  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Ferri  Lactas,  U.  S.  —  Lactate  of  Iron. 

Liquor  Ferri  Nitratis,  CT.  S./  Liquor  Ferri  Pemitratis,  5r.  —  Solution 

of  Nitrate  of  Iron. 
Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi,  5r.  —  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Perchloridi,  Br. —  Tincture  of  Perchloride  of  Iron, 
Ferri  Phosphas,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Phosphate  of  Iron, 
Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis,  5r.  —  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Iron. 
Ferri  Pyrophosphas,  U.  S. — Pyrophosphate  of  Iron. 
Ferri  Subcarbonas,  U.  S.  —  Subcarbonate  of  Iron. 

Eraplastrum  Ferri,  U.  S.  —  Planter  of  Iron.    Strengthening  plaster. 

Trochisci  Ferri  Snbcarbonatis,  U.  S.  —  Troches  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Iron. 
Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  U.  S.  —  Solution  of  Subsulphate  of  Iron, 
Ferri  Sulphas,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron, 
Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata,  jBr.  —  Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Liquor  Ferri  Tersulphatis,  U.  S.  —  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron, 

Iron  Wire.  Ferri  Filum.  U.  S.  1850. 

Fil  de  fer, /v.;  Eisendraht,  Germ.;  Fil  di  Ferro, //aZ.;  Hilo  de  hierro,  iS]pan. 

Iron  Filings.    Ferri  Ramenta.  U.  S.  1850.    Limatura  Ferri. 

Limaillesde  fer,  Fr.;  Eisenfeilicht,  Germ.;  Limatura  di  ferro,  Ital.;  Limatura  de  hierro. 
Span. 

Iron,  when  employed  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  should  be  of  the  purest 
kind ;  and  hence  the  Pharmacopojias  generally  direct  it,  when  wanted  in  small 
masses,  to  be  in  the  form  of  iron  wire,  which  is  necessarily  made  from  the  purest, 
because  the  softest  and  most  ductile  iron,  and  is  readily  cut  into  pieces. 

Iron  flings  are  usually  obtained  from  the  workshops  of  the  blacksmith ;  but, 
as  furnished  from  this  source,  they  are  generally  very  impure,  and  unfit  for  medi- 
cinal use.  M.  Gobley,  upon  examining  thirty-six  samples  of  iron  filings,  found 
but  three  exempt  from  copper.  The  rest,  besides  wood,  sand,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
contained  as  high  as  2  per  cent,  of  this  metal.  Iron  filings  cannot  be  com- 
pletely purified  by  the  magnet;  as  they  often  have  adhering  to  them  bits  of 
foreign  matter,  which  are  carried  up  with  them.  The  only  way  to  obtain  them 
pure,  is  to  file  a  piece  of  pure  iron  with  a  clean  file.  The  French  Codex  directs 
Iron  in  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  by  porphyrizing  bright  and  clean  iron 
filings  without  water.  A  dull  black  powder  is  formed,  which  must  be  carefully 
preserved  from  moisture.  An  impalpable  powder  of  the  metal,  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  sesquioxide  by  hydrogen,  is  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poBlas.  (See  Ferrum  Redactum.) 

Medical  Uses.  In  the  form  of  wire,  iron  is  never  used  internally;  in  that  of 
filings,  it  was  formerly  much  employed.  Though  undoubtedly  an  efficacious 
remedy,  iron  filings  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  one  of  the  forms  of  powdered 
iron  which  have  lately  been  brought  into  use,  and  which  have  the  great  advan- 
tages of  more  entire  purity  and  more  ready  solubility  in  the  liquids  of  the  sto- 
mach, while  exempt,  by  their  impalpable  character,  from  the  liability  to  produce 
lrritntif)n  mechanically,  which  was  objected  against  the  filings. 

J'h'inn.  Uses.  In  preparing  Potassii  Hroniidum,  U.  S, 

Oj)'.  Prep.  Ferri  Chloridum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  lodidum,  Br.;  Ferri  Lactaa,  U.  S.f 
Ferri  Sulphas;  Ferri  Sulphas  Oranulata,  i^r.;  Liquor  Ferri  Nitratis,  U.S.; 
Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi,  Br.;  Liquor  Ferri  Pemitratis,  Br.;  Pilulae  Ferri 
lodidi  J  Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi ;  Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.  S.  B. 
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FERRI  SULPHURETUM.  U.S. 

SuJphuret  of  Iron, 

**  Protosulphuret  of  Iron,  prepared  by  melting  together  Iron  in  small  pieces 
and  Sublimed  Sulphur."  U.S. 

This  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  material  from 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  obtained,  which,  though  not  officinal,  is  in 
constant  use  as  a  reagent,  and  is  often  employed  with  great  advantage  in  pro- 
cesses for  isolating  the  active  principles  of  medicinal  substances. 

The  officinal  sulphuret  of  iron  is  best  prepared  by  bringing  iron  and  sulphur 
into  contact  at  a  red  or  white  heat.  The  following  is  the  process  of  the  late 
Dublin  Pharmacopceia. 

"Take  of  rods  of  Iron,  of  the  size  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  any 
convenient  number.  Having  raised  them  to  a  strong  red  or  white  heat,  apply 
them  in  succession  by  their  heated  extremities  to  sticks  of  Sulphur,  operating 
so  that  the  melted  Sulphuret,  as  it  is  formed,  may  drop  into  a  stone  cistern  filled 
with  water,  and  be  thus  protected  from  oxidation.  The  water  being  poured  off, 
let  the  product  be  separated  from  the  Sulphur  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and,  when 
dried,  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a  well  stopped  bottle."  Dub. 

"An  inferior  sort,  good  enough,  however,  for  pharmaceutic  purposes,  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  one  part  of  Sublimed  Sulphur  and  three  of  Iron  Filings,  in  a 
crucible,  in  a  common  fire  till  the  mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  then  removing 
the  crucible,  and  covering  it  until  the  action,  which  at  first  increases  considera- 
bly, shall  come  to  an  end."^d 

Iron  and  sulphur  form  a  number  of  sulphurets,  among  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  protosulphuret  and  sesquisulphuret,  corresponding  with  the  pro- 
toxide and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  bisulphuret  or  cubic  pyrites,  and  magnetic 
pyrites,  which  is  a  compound  of  five  eqs.  of  protosulphuret,  and  one  of  bisul- 
phuret. When  the  sulphuret  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  solid  sulphur  to 
white-hot  iron,  the  product  corresponds  with  magnetic  pyrites;  but,  when  pro- 
cured by  heating  flowers  of  sulphur  with  an  excess  of  iron  filings,  as  directed  in 
the  above  Edinburgh  process,  a  protosulphuret  is  formed  mixed  with  metallic 
iron.  When  sulphur  is  applied  to  white-hot  iron  over  water,  the  metal  appears 
to  become  hotter,  burns  with  scintillations  in  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur,  and 
forms  instantly  the  sulphuret,  which,  being  comparatively  fusible,  melts  into 
globules,  and  drops  into  the  water,  which  serves  to  extinguish  them. 

Froperlies,  <fcc.  The  officinal  sulphuret  of  iron  has  a  yellowish  colour  and  the 
metallic  lustre.  When  obtained  over  water  it  is  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow 
globules,  having  a  somewhat  crystalline  texture.  When  pure  it  furnishes  a  yel- 
low powder,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  without  leaving 
a  residue  of  sulphur,  and  with  the  production  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  (sul- 
phuretted hydrogen),  free  from  admixture  of  hydrogen.  As  prepared,  however, 
by  the  offi(;inal  processes,  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
portion  of  uncombined  sulphur  being  left.  The  fused  globules  have  the  compo- 
sition SFeS-fFeS,,  or,  according  to  some,  SFeS-l-Fe^Sj.  This  sulphuret  is  em- 
ployed solely  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent  for  the  production  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  It  yields  this  gas  by  reaction  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Water  is  decom- 
posed; its  hydrogen  combines  with  the  sulphur  to  form  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
while  the  oxygen  converts  the  iron  into  protoxide,  with  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  smell  like  tha* 
of  putrid  eggs.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  11782.  It  saturates  bases,  with  which  it  formx 
salts  called  hydrosulphates,  sulphohydrates,  or  hydrosulphurets.  It  consisti 
of  one  eq.  of  sulphur  16,  and  one  of  hydrogen  1  =  17.  B 
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nCUS.  U,S,,Br. 
Fig. 

The  dried  fruit  of  Ficos  Carica.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Figues, />.;  Felgen,  Germ.;  Fichi,  Ttal.;  Uigos,  Span. 

Ficus.  Sex.  Syst.  Polygaraia  Dioecia. — Nat.  Ord.  Urticaceae. 

Ocn.  Ch.  Common  receptacle  turbinate,  fleshy,  converging,  concealing  th© 
florets  in  the  same  or  distinct  individuals.  Male.  Calyx  three-parted.  Corolla 
none.  Stamens  three.  Female.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  none.  Pistil  one. 
Seed  one,  covered  with  the  closed,  persistent,  somewhat  fleshy  calyx.  Willd. 

Ficus  Carica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1131 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  714,  t.  244. 
The  fipr-tree,  though  often  not  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  sometimes  rises  in 
warm  climates  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  feet.  Its  trunk,  which  seldom  exceeds 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into  numerous  spreading  branches,  covered 
with  a  brown  or  ash-coloured  bark.  Its  large,  palmate  leaves,  usually  divided 
into  five  obtuse  loljes,  are  deep-green  and  shining  above,  pale-green  and  downy 
beneath,  and  stand  alternately  on  strong,  round  footstalks.  The  flowers  are 
situated  within  a  common  receptacle,  placed  upon  a  short  peduncle  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves.  This  receptacle,  the  walls  of  which  become  thick  and  fleshy, 
constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  fruit;  though  this  term  is,  strictly 
speaking,  applicable  to  the  small  seed-like  bodies  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  receptacle,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  fleshy  pedicels. 
Cultivation  has  produced  in  the  fig,  as  in  the  apple  and  peach,  a  great  diversity 
in  shape,  size,  colour,  and  taste.  It  is  usually,  however,  turbinate  or  top-shaped, 
umbilicate  at  the  large  extremity,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  of  a  whitish,  yel- 
lowish, or  reddish  colour,  and  of  a  mild,  mucilaginous,  saccharine  taste. 

The  fig-tree  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Levant.  It  was  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period  into  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is 
now  very  common  throughout  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
in  Italy  and  France.  To  hasten  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  it  is  customary  to 
puncture  it  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  covered  with  olive  oil.  The  ancient 
process  of  cap rificntion  is  still  practised  in  the  Levant.  It  consists  in  attaching 
branches  of  the  wild  fig-tree  to  the  cultivated  plant.  The  fruit  of  the  former  con- 
tains great  numbers  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect  of  the  genus  Cynips,  the  larvae  of 
▼hich,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  spread  themselves  over  the  cultivated  fruit, 
and,  by  conveying  the  pollen  of  the  male  organs  over  which  they  pass  to  the 
female  florets,  hasten  the  impregnation  of  the  latter,  and  cause  the  fig  to  come 
quickly  to  perfection,  which  might  otherwise  ripen  very  slowly,  or  wither  aad 
drop  off  l)efore  maturity.  Some  authors  attribute  the  effect  to  the  piercing  of 
the  fruit  by  the  young  insects.  According  to  Landerer,  the  unripe  fig  contains 
*n  irritant  juice,  which  inflames  the  skin,  and  may  even  disorganize  it.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxxiii.  215.) 

The  fi;r'i,  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  in  ovens. 
Those  imported  into  this  country  come  chiefly  from  Smyrna,  packed  in  drums  or 
boxes.  They  are  more  or  less  compressed,  and  are  usually  covered  in  cold  weather 
with  a  whitish  saccharine  efliorcscence,  which  melts  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
renders  them  moist.  The  best  are  yellowish  or  brownish,  somewhat  translucent 
when  held  to  the  light,  and  filled  with  a  sweet  viscid  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged 
numerous  small  yellow  seeds.  They  are  much  more  saccharine  than  the  fresh 
fruit.    Their  chief  constituents  are  sugar  and  mucilage. 

Mfdical  Properties  and  U»en.  Figs  are  nutritious,  laxative,  and  demulcent 
In  the  fresh  state  they  are  considered  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  a  whole- 
tome  and  agreeable  aliment,  and  have  been  employed  from  time  immemorial 
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They  are  apt,  however,  when  eaten  freely,  to  produce  flatulence,  pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  Their  chief  medical  use  is  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet  in 
constipation.  They  occasionally  enter  into  demulcent  decoctions;  and,  when 
roasted  or  boiled,  and  split  open,  are  sometimes  applied  as  a  suppurative  cata- 
plasm to  parts  upon  which  an  ordinary  poultice  cannot  be  conveniently  retained, 
as,  for  example,  to  the  gums. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Senn89.  W. 

FILIX  MAS.  U.S. 
Male  Fern. 

The  rhizoma  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  FILIX.  Aspidium  Filix  mas.  The  rhizoma  dried.  Br. 

Foug^re  male,  Fr.;  Johanniswurzel,  Germ.;  F^lce  maschio,  Ital.,-  Helecho,  S/)an. 

Aspidium.  Sex.  SysL  Cryptogamia  Filices. — Nat.  Ord,  FiMcea,  Jussieu, 
Filicales,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Gh.  Fructification  in  roundish  points,  scattered,  not  marginal.  Involucre 
umbilicated,  open  almost  on  every  side.   Smith. 

The  root  of  a  species  of  Aspidium,  growing  in  South  Africa,  has  been  used 
by  the  KafiSrs  in  the  vicinity  of  Natal,  by  whom  it  is  called  iiikomankomo,  or  wn- 
comocomo  as  the  name  is  given  by  Dr.  Theodore  Martins.  The  plant  is  the  A. 
cUhamanticum,  and  the  root  has  received  the  name  of  panna  in  Europe,  where 
it  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1851.  It  is  probably  in  no  respect  superior  to 
the  European  species.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  447.) 

Aspidium  Filix  mas.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  v.  259;  Smith,  Flor.  Britan.  —  ^e- 
phrodium  Filix  mas.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  619.  — Poly  podium  Filix  mas.  Linn.; 
Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  795,  t.  267.  The  male  fern  has  a  perennial,  horizontal  root 
or  rhizoma,  from  which  numerous  annual  fronds  or  leaves  arise,  forming  tufts 
from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  height.  The  stipe  or  footstalk,  and  midrib  are  thickly 
beset  with  brown,  tough,  transparent  scales ;  the  frond  itself  is  oval-lanceolate, 
acute,  pinnate,  and  of  a  bright-green  colour.  The  pinnae  or  leaflets  are  remote 
below,  approach  more  nearly  as  they  ascend,  and  run  together  at  the  summit  of 
the  leaf  They  are  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  which  are  of  an  oval  shape,  crenate 
at  the  edges,  and  gradually  diminish  from  the  base  of  the  pinna  to  the  apex. 
The  fructification  is  in  small  dots  on  the  back  of  each  lobe,  placed  in  two  rows 
near  the  base,  and  distant  from  the  edges.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  said  also  to  be  indigenous,  growing  in  shady  pine 
forests  from  New  York  to  Virginia;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Ameri- 
can plant  is  identical  with  the  European. 

The  proper  period  for  collecting  the  root  is  during  the  summer,  when,  accord* 
ing  to  M.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  it  abounds  more  in  the  active  principle  than  at 
any  other  season.  The  same  writer  informs  us  that  it  deteriorates  rapidly  when 
kept,  and  in  about  two  years  becomes  entirely  inert.  The  roots  of  other  species 
of  fern  are  frequently  substituted  for  the  officinal;  and  in  the  dried  state  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

Properties,  &c.  As  taken  from  the  ground,  the  root  consists  of  a  long  cylin- 
drical caudex,  around  which  are  closely  arranged,  overlapping  each  other  like  the 
shingles  of  a  roof,  the  remains  of  the  leafstalks  or  stipes,  which  are  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  from  two  to  four  lines  thick,  somewhat  curved  and  directed  up- 
wards, angular,  brown,  shining,  and  surrounded  near  their  origin  from  the  root 
with  thin  silky  scales,  of  a  light-brown  colour.  From  between  these  remains  of 
the  footstalks  emerge  numerous  small  radical  fibres.  The  whole  root,  thus  con- 
stituted, presents  a  somewhat  flexible,  cylindrical  mass,  one  or  two  inches  thick, 
and  a  foot  or  more  in  length.    In  this  form,  however,  it  is  not  usually  found  in 
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onr  shops.  The  whole  is  ordinarily  broken  up  into  fragments,  consisting  of  the 
separated  remains  of  the  leafstalks  before  described,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  root  attached  to  their  base,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
silky  scales-  These  fragments,  as  seen  in  the  shops,  often  appear  as  if  long  kept, 
and  are  probably,  in  general,  much  deteriorated  by  time.  The  following  observa- 
tions are  made  by  Geiger  in  relation  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
root.  The  inner  parts  of  the  fresh  root,  and  of  the  portions  of  stalk  attached  to 
it,  are  fleshy  and  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour.  In  collecting  them,  all  the 
black  discoloured  portions  should  be  cut  away,  the  fibres  and  scales  separated, 
and  only  the  sound  green  parts  preserved.  These  should  be  immediutely  but 
carefully  dried,  and  then  pulverized ;  and  the  powder  should  be  kept  in  small 
well-stopped  glass  bottles.  The  powder  thus  prepared  has  a  pale-yellowish  colour 
with  a  greenish  tinge. 

Dried  fern  root  is  externally  of  a  brown  colour,  internally  yellowish-white  or 
reddish,  with  a  peculiar  but  feeble  odour  which  is  most  obvious  in  the  powder 
and  decoction,  and  a  sweetish,  bitter,  astringent,  nauseous  taste.  It  has  been 
analyzed  by  II.  Bock,  who  gives  as  its  constituents,  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  resin, 
starch,  vegetable  jelly,  albumen,  gum,  sugar,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  pectin,  lignin, 
and  various  salts.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. f  xxiv.  64.)  Peschier  ascertained 
that  its  active  properties  reside  in  the  ethereal  extract,  which  is  the  fixed  oil  in 
an  impure  state,  containing  volatile  oil,  resin,  colouring  matter,  &c.  It  is  a  thick 
dark  liquid,  with  the  odour  of  the  fern,  and  a  nauseous,  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  Dr.  E.  Luck  has  found  in  it  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  denominates  ^/icic 
acid,  and  has  extracted  from  the  root  two  others  named  tannaspidic  and  pteri- 
tannic  acids.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  ix.  407  and  452.)  The  aapidin  of  Pavesi  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  name,  as,  though  it  may  contain,  it  does  not  itself  constitute  the 
active  principle,  and  is  probably  little  if  at  all  superior  to  the  ethereal  extract. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Male  fern  is  slightly  tonic  and  astringent;  but 
produces,  when  taken  internally,  no  very  obvious  effects  upon  the  system.  It 
^9A  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  vermifuge,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  Galen,  and  Pliny.  Its  anthelmintic  powers  were  also 
noticed  by  some  of  the  earlier  modern  writers,  among  whom  was  Hoffmann.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  known  to  the  profession,  till  brought 
into  notice,  about  the  year  1775,  by  the  publication  of  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing tfienia,  employed  by  Madame  Nouffer.  This  lady,  who  was  the  widow  of  a 
surgeon  in  Switzerland,  had  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  cure  of  tape-worm 
by  a  secret  remedy.  Her  success  was  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  at  Paris ;  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that 
city,  who  were  deputed  to  examine  into  the  subject,  having  reported  favourably 
of  the  remedy,  the  secret  was  purchased  by  the  King  of  France,  and  published 
by  his  order.  The  outlines  of  her  plan  were  to  give  a  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
of  the  male  fern,  and  two  hours  afterwards  a  powerful  cathartic,  to  bo  followed, 
if  it  should  not  o|)erate  in  due  time,  by  some  purging  salt;  and  this  process 
was  to  l»e  repeated,  with  proper  intervals,  till  the  worm  should  be  evacuated.  A 
German  physician,  named  Herrenschwand,  had  used  the  male  fern  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar,  before  Madame  Nouffer's  secret  was  known.  Different  opi- 
nions have  been  held  of  the  value  of  this  anthelmintic;  but  the  accounts  of  its 
efficiioy  \\\  rhc  tfPfttmpnt  of  tnpp  worm  nro  too  numerous  and  authentic  to  admit 
of  11  ,11  ;  jj^j^j^^  j,j  ^^jjg  course  of  nine  months, 

loo      .  icreal  extract.    Dr.  Kbers  found  the 

same  preparation  com;  ^lul  in  eight  cases.    The  testimony  of  Brera 

is  also  strongly  in  favou.  -dy,  which  ho  found  effectual  even  against  the 

armed  twnia.  M.  Ronzei  cured  with  it  more  than  100  cases  of  taenia,  and  never 
found  it  to  fail.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  «cr.,  iv.  474.)  Perhaps  the  different  re- 
salts  obtained  by  different  practitioners  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  variable 
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strength  and  character  of  the  root  employed.  It  is  said  that  the  remedy  proves 
more  effectual  against  the  tape-worm  of  the  Swiss  {Bolhriocephalus  lafiis)  than 
against  the  Teenia  solium,  which  is  more  frequent  in  France  and  England. 
(Bremser.)  It  appears  to  act  as  a  poison  to  the  worm,  which  it  destroys ;  thereby 
facilitating  its  expulsion  from  the  bowels. 

The  medicine  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ethereal  extract.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  one  to  three  drachms,  to  be  administered  in  electuary 
or  emulsion,  and  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  one  or  two  days.  ^l.  Ronzel 
gives  half  an  ounce  to  adults,  made  into  boluses,  to  be  swallowed  in  fifteen  minutes, 
in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  dose  of  the  ethereal  extract  {oil  of 
fern)  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains.  Dr.  Mayor,  of  Geneva,  recommends 
it  in  the  dose  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  drops,  one-half  to  be  taken  at  night,  the 
other  half  in  the  morning,  and  followed,  at  the  interval  of  an  hour,  by  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  castor  oil.  The  decoction  has  also  been  employed,  made  with  an 
ounce  of  the  root  and  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  customary  to  follow  the  medicine 
by  some  brisk  cathartic,  though  this  is  not  considered  essential. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum,  Br.  W. 

FCENICULUM.  U.S., Br. 
Fennel. 

The  fruit  of  Foeniculum  vulgare.  U.  S.    Foeniculum  dulce.    The  fruit.  Br. 

Sweet  Fennel  Fruit,  5r./  Fenouil,  i^r.;  Fenchel,  6^«rm.;  Finnocchio, //a^;  lUnojo,  Span. 

The  plant  producing  fennel-seed  was  attached  by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus  Ayie- 
ihum,  but  was  separted  from  it  by  De  Candolle,  and  placed,  with  three  or  four 
others,  in  a  new  genus  styled  Foeniculum,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
botanists.  The  Anethum  Foeniculum  of  Linnaeus  embraced  two  varieties,  the 
common  or  wild  fennel,  and  the  sweet  fennel;  the  latter  being  the  plant  usually 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  These  are  considered  by  De  Candolle  as 
distinct  species,  and  named  respectively  Foeniculum  vulgare  and  Foeniculum 
dulce.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  former  of  these  is  recognised  as  the 
Bource  of  the  medicine;  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  latter.  In  the  late 
Ed.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  F.  officinale  of  Allioni  was  recognised.  The  last-men- 
tioned plant  De  Candolle  considers  as  belonging  to  his  F.  vulgare  (Prodromus, 
iv.  142);  while  Merat  treats  of  it  as  a  distinct  species,  differing  both  from  the 
F.  vulgare  and  F.  dulce  of  De  Candolle  (Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.) ;  and  Dr.  Christi- 
Bon,  in  his  Dispensatory,  is  disposed  to  unite  it  with  the  last-mentioned  plant. 
In  this  confusion  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  and  satisfactory  con- 
elusion  as  to  the  botanical  history  of  the  drug  under  consideration.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fennel-seed  found  in  the  shops; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  are  derived,  if  not  from  distinct  species  of 
fennel,  at  least  from  marked  varieties  of  the  plant.  One  of  them  corresponds 
closely  with  the  description  given  of  the  fruit  of  F.  vulgare,  while  the  other  is 
undoubtedly  produced  by  the  plant  cultivated  under  the  name  of  sweet  fennel, 
whether  that  be  the  F.  dulce  of  De  Candolle,  or  F.  officinale  of  Allioni  and  Merat. 

FcENicuLUM.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Umbelliferae  or 
Apiaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  a  tumid  obsolete  rim.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  involute,  with 
a  squarish  blunt  lobe.  Fruit  nearly  taper.  Half  fruits  with  five  prominent 
bluntly  keeled  ridges,  of  which  the  lateral  are  on  the  edge,  and  rather  broadest. 
VittsR  single  in  the  channels,  two  on  the  commissure.  Involucre  none.  (Lindley.) 

Foeniculum  vulgare.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iv.  142. — Anethum  Foeniculum. 
Linn.;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.  p.  127,  t.  49.  Common  fennel  has  a  biennial  or  per- 
ennial tapering  root,  and  an  annual,  erect,  round,  striated,  smooth,  green,  and 
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copiously  branching  stem,  which  usually  rises  three  or  four  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves,  which  stand  alternately  at  the  joints  of  the  stem,  upon  membranous 
striated  shealhs,  are  many  times  pinnate,  with  long,  linear,  pointed,  smooth, 
deep-green  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  large,  flat,  terminal  umbels,  with  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  rays,  and  destitute  both  of  general  and  partial  involucres.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which,  as  well  as  the  stamens,  are  golden-yellow. 
The  fruit  is  ovate,  rather  less  than  two  lines  in  length  by  about  a  line  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  dark  colour,  especially  in  the  channels.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
growing  wild  upon  sandy  and  chalky  ground  throughout  the  continent. 

F.  officinale.  Merat  and  De  Lens,  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  iii.  270 ;  Allioni,  Ed. 
Pharm.  This,  which  is  sometimes  called  sweet  fennel^  is  also  perennial,  with 
shorter  leaves  and  less  elongated  leaflets  than  the  common  fennel,  but  resembling 
it  very  closely  except  in  the  character  of  the  fruit  This  is  twice  as  long  as  that 
of  the  former  plant,  a  little  curved,  of  a  less  dark  colour,  with  prominent  ridges, 
and  a  persistent  peduncle.  It  is  sweeter  and  more  aromatic  than  common  fennel- 
seed.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  is  cultivated  elsewhere 
in  gardens,  and  is  probably  the  source  of  much  of  the  fennel-seed  of  the  shops. 
Whether  it  is  a  distinct  species,  or  a  mere  variety  of  F.  vulgare,  is  not  deter- 
mined.   Some  confound  it  with  the  following. 

F.  dulce.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iv.  142.  This  plant  is  eminently  entitled  to  the 
name  of  sweet  fennel.  It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  F.  vulgare,  but  diflfers 
in  having  its  stem  somewhat  compressed  at  the  base,  its  radical  leaves  somewhat 
distichous,  and  the  number  of  rays  in  the  umbel  only  from  six  to  eight.  It  is 
also  a  much  smaller  plant,  being  only  about  a  foot  in  height ;  its  flowers  appear 
earlier;  and  its  young  shoots  or  turiones  are  sweeter  and  edible.  It  is  a  native 
of  Portugal,  Italy,  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe ;  and  is  culti- 
vated largely  iu  Italy  and  Sicily  for  the  sake  of  the  sl\oots,  which  are  eaten  raw, 
or  in  salad,  or  boiled  as  potherbs.  The  fruit  is  described  by  Merat  and  De  Lens 
as  '*  being  globular-ovate,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  common  fennel,  and  with 
prominent  ridges."  This  description  does  not  answer  to  the  character  of  any  of 
the  fennel- seed  we  have  seen  in  the  shops. 

Iq  all  these  species  or  varieties,  the  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic  odour  and 
taste,  dependent  on  a  volatile  oil  by  which  it  is  pervaded.  The  roots  were  formerly 
employed  in  medicine,  but  are  generally  inferior  in  virtues  to  the  fruit,  which  is 
now  the  only  officinal  portion.  Our  shops  are  partly  supplied  from  our  own 
gardens;  but  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  medicine  is  imported  from  Europe, 
and  chiefly,  as  we  have  been  informed,  from  Germany.  The  fennel-seed  cultivated 
here  is  sweeter  and  more  aromatic  than  that  from  abroad,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  freshness. 

Fennel-seeds  (half-fruits)  are  oblong-oval,  from  one  to  three  or  four  lines  in 
length,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  not  unfrequently  connected  by  their 
flat  surfaces,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  of  a  dark  grayish-green  colour,  with 
longitu'liiial  yellowish  ridges  on  the  convex  surface.  There  are  two  varieties; 
one  of  them  from  one  to  two  lines  long,  dark-coloured,  rather  flat,  almost  always 
separate,  and  without  footstalks;  tlie  other  from  three  to  five  lines  in  length, 
lighterculoured,  with  much  more  prominent  ridges,  often  conjoined  by  their  flat 
surface,  and  very  frequently  provide<l  with  a  footstalk.  They  do  not  difler  essen- 
tially in  aromatic  projierties.  The  odour  of  fennel-seed  is  fragrant,  its  taste  warm, 
sweet,  and  agreeably  aromatic.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  hot  water,  but  more  freely 
to  alcohol.  The  eesential  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  (See 
Oleum  FcKniculi.)  The  seeds  contain  also  fixed  oil.  From  9G0  parts,  Neomann 
obtained  20  parts  of  the  former  and  120  of  the  latter. 

Medical  Properties  and  CWs.  Fennel-seed  was  used  by  the  ancients,  is  among 
onr  most  grateful  aromatics,  and  in  this  country  is  much  employed  as  a  carmina- 
tife,  and  as  a  corrigent  of  other  less  pleasant  medicines,  particularly  senna  and 
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rbnbarb.  It  is  recommended  for  these  purposes  by  the  absence  of  any  very  highly 
excitant  property.  The  infusion,  prepared  by  introducing  two  or  three  drachma 
of  the  seeds  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  the  form  usually  preferred.  The  dose 
of  the  bruised  or  powdered  seeds  is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm.  In  infants, 
the  infusion  is  frequently  employed  as  an  enema  for  the  expulsion  of  flatus. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Foeniculi,  Br. ;  Oleum  Foeniculi,  U.  &. ;  Tinctura  Rhei  et 
Sennae,  U.  S.  W. 

FKASERA.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
American  Golumbo, 

The  root  of  Frasera  Walteri.  U.  S. 

FRA8ERA.   Sex.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia Nat.  Ord.  Gentianaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  deeply  four-parted.  Corolla  four-parted,  spreading;  seg- 
ments oval,  with  a  bearded,  orbicular  gland  in  the  middle  of  each.  Capsule  com- 
pressed, partly  marginated,  one-celled.  Seeds  few,  imbricated,  large,  elliptical, 
with  a  membranaceous  margin.  Nuttall. 

.  Frasera  Walteri.  Michaux,  Flor.  Bor.  Americ.  i.  96 ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii. 
103.  —  F.  Carolinensis.  Walter.  This  is  among  our  most  elegant  indigenous 
plants,  and  the  only  one  of  its  genus.  From  the  root,  which  is  triennial,  long, 
spindle-shaped,  horizontal,  fleshy,  and  yellow,  a  strong,  succulent,  solid,  smooth 
stem  rises,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  entire,  glabrous, 
of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  disposed  in  whorls,  which  commence  at  the  root,  and 
ascend  to  the  summit  with  successively  diminishing  intervals.  The  radical  leaves, 
from  five  to  twelve  in  number,  are  elliptical,  obtuse,  a  foot  or  more  in  length  by 
about  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  lie  upon  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Those 
constituting  the  whorls  are  successively  smaller  as  they  ascend ;  the  lowest  ob- 
long-lanceolate, the  upper  lanceolate  and  pointed.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
large,  yellowish-white,  and  disposed  in  a  beautiful  terminal  pyramidal  panicle, 
from  one  to  five  feet  long,  the  branches  of  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  The  segments  of  the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  acute,  and  somewhat 
shorter  than  those  of  the  corolla.  The  filaments  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  between  its  segments,  which  they  do  not  equal  in  length.  The  anthers 
are  oblong  and  notched  at  the  base.  The  germ  is  oblong-ovate,  compressed,  and 
gradually  tapers  into  the  style,  which  ends  in  a  bifid  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval, 
acuminate,  compressed,  two-valved,  one-celled,  yellow  capsule,  containing  from 
eight  to  twelve  flat,  elliptical  seeds. 

The  Frasera  flourishes  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  situations  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. It  prefers  rich  woodlands  and  moist  meadows.  The  period  of  flowering 
is  from  May  to  July;  but  the  stems  and  flowers  are  produced  only  in  the  third 
year,  the  radical  leaves  being  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which  previously  appears 
above  ground.  From  this  manner  of  growth,  it  is  inferred  that  the  root  should 
be  collected  in  the  autumn  of  the  second,  or  spring  of  the  third  year.  Before 
being  dried,  it  should  be  cut  into  transverse  slices. 

As  formerly  in  the  market,  frasera  was  in  pieces  irregularly  circular,  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  shrunk  in 
the  middle,  consisting  of  a  central  medullary  matter  and  an  exterior  cortical  por- 
tion, of  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  cut  surfaces,  with  a  light  reddish-brown  epi- 
dermis. In  appearance  these  pieces  somewhat  resembled  columbo,  but  were  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  greater  uniformity  of  their  internal  structure,  the  absence  of 
concentric  and  radiating  lines,  and  their  purer  yellow  colour  without  a  greenish 
tinge.  We  have  met  with  a  parcel  of  the  root  sliced  longitudinally,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate gentian,  though  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it  by  an  experienced  per- 
son. It  was  called  American  gentian.  The  taste  of  frasera  is  bitterish  and  sweet- 
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ieh.  Water  and  diluted  alcohol  extract  its  virtues ;  and  the  tincture  lets  fall  a 
precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  water,  but  is  not  disturbed  by  tincture  of  galls. 
The  hot  infusion  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  gelatin,  and  gives  with  iodine 
no  signs  of  starch.  These  reactions  afford  additional  means  of  distinguishing  the 
root  from  columbo.  Mr.  IJiginbolhom,  of  Bermuda,  found  in  it  gum,  pectin,  glu 
cose,  wax,  resin,  fatty  matter,  yellow  colouring  matter,  bitter  extractive,  and  an 
acid  which  was  probably  peculiar.  (Am.  Jvurn.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1862,  p.  23.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Frasera  is  a  mild  tonic,  calculated  to  meet  the 
game  indications  with  the  other  simple  bitters.  It  has  been  thought  to  resemble 
columbo  in  medical  properties  as  well  as  in  appearance,  and  hence  has  received 
the  popular  name  of  American  columbo;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  the 
high  estimate  at  one  time  formed  of  its  virtues;  and  though,  perhaps,  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  some  places,  it  has  failed  to  supplant  the  tonic  of  Mozambique. 
It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  thirty 
grains  to  a  drachm;  that  of  an  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of 
the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  one  or  two  fluidounces,  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  a  day.  The  fresh  root  is  said  to  operate  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic,  and  has  been  given  with  a  view  to  the  latter  effect.  W. 

GALBANUM.  U.S.,  Br, 

Galbanum, 

The  concrete  juice  of  an  undetermined  plant.  U.  S.  A  gam-resin,  derived  from 
an  unascertained  umbelliferous  plant.  Br. 

Galbanum,  />.;   Mutterharz,  Germ.;  Galbano,  Ital.,  Span. 

It  is  uncertain  from  what  plant  galbanum  is  derived.  At  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  product  of  Bubon  Galbanum,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Ferula  ferulago  of 
Linnaeus,  the  Ferula  galbanifera  of  Lobel,  which  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  found  also  in  Transylvania  and  the  Caucasus.  But  on 
part  of  either  of  these  plants  has  the  odour  of  galbanum ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  probable  that  they  yield  the  drug.  Mr.  Don,  having  found  the  seeds 
taken  from  a  parcel  of  galbanum  to  belong  to  an  undescribed  genus  of  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  and  concluding  that  they  can»e  from  the  same  source  as  the  gum- 
resin  it.self,  gave  the  title  of  Galbanum  to  the  new  genus,  and  named  the  species 
Galbanum  officinale.  This  was  rather  hastily  adopted  by  the  London  College; 
M  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same  plant  produced  the  seeds  and  the 
gum-resin.  Specimens  of  a  plant  were  received  in  England  from  Persia  having 
a  concrete  juice  adhering  to  them,  which  was  taken  by  Dr.  Lindley  for  galba- 
num ;  and  that  botanist,  finding  that  the  plant  belonged  to  an  undescribed  genus, 
named  it  Opoidia,  with  the  specific  name  galbanifera.  Dr.  Pereira,  however, 
found  the  substance  not  to  be  galbanum;  and  this  supposed  origin  of  the  drug, 
therefore,  though  admitted  as  probable  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  recognised 
by  the  Dublin,  must  be  considered  as  more  than  doubtful.  A  German  traveller, 
F.  A.  Bukse,  who  has  resided  in  Persia,  stat-es  that,  in  1848,  he  met  with  ihe 
galbanum  plant  on  the  declivities  of  the  Demawend,  near  the  southern  coast  of 
Ihe  Caspian,  lie  saw  the  gum-resin  exuding  spontaneously  from  the  plant,  and 
was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the  drug  was  collected  from  it.  The  plant  is  a 
Ferula,  and  closely  resembles  the  F.  crubescens  of  Boissier,  if  not  identical  with 
it.  (/Vmrm.  (  -'I,  March  17,  1852,  p.  20fi.)    Galbanum  is  said  to  be  ob- 

tained by  mau  ions  into  the  stem,  or  cutting  it  off  a  short  distance  above 

the  root.   A  cream-coloured  juice  exudes,  which  concretes  upon  exposure  to  the 
air.   A  portion  of  juice  also  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  joints,  and  hardens 
'D  the  shape  of  tears.   The  drug  is  brought  from  India  and  the  Levant 
26 
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Properties.  Galbanum  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  masses  composed  of 
whitish,  reddish,  or  yellowish  tears,  irregularly  agglutinated  by  a  darker  coloured 
yellowish-brown,  or  greenish  substance,  more  or  less  translucent,  and  generally 
mixed  with  pieces  of  stalk,  seeds,  or  other  foreign  matters.  It  is  also  found, 
though  rarely  in  our  markets,  in  the  state  of  distinct  roundish  tears,  about  as 
large  as  a  pea,  of  a  yellowish-white  or  pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  shining  ex- 
ternally as  if  varnished,  translucent,  and  often  adhering  together.  Galbanum 
has  in  cool  weather  the  consistence  of  firm  wax;  but  softens  in  summer,  and  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand  is  rendered  ductile  and  adhesive.  At  212°  F.  it  is  sufi&ei- 
ently  liquid  to  admit  of  straining ;  and  it  generally  requires  to  be  strained  before 
it  can  be  used.  A  dark- brown  or  blackish  colour,  a  consistence  always  soft,  the 
absence  of  whitish  grains,  a  deficiency  in  the  characteristic  odour  and  taste,  and 
the  intermixture  of  earthy  impurities  are  signs  of  inferiority. 

The  odour  of  galbanum  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable ;  its  taste  bitterish,  warm, 
and  acrid  ;  its  sp.gr.  1-212.  Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  an  imperfect  milky 
solution,  which  on  standing  deposits  the  greater  portion  of  what  was  taken  up. 
Wine  and  vinegar  act  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Alcohol  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  forming  a  yellow  tincture,  which  has  the  smell  and  taste  of 
galbanum,  and  becomes  milky  with  water,  but  affords  no  precipitate.  In  dilute 
alcohol  it  is  wholly  soluble,  with  the  exception  of  impurities.  Ether  dissolves 
the  greater  portion.  Pelletier  found  in  100  parts,  66-86  parts  of  resin,  19-28  of 
gum,  6-34  of  volatile  oil  including  the  loss,  7*52  of  wood  and  impurities,  with 
traces  of  supermalate  of  lime.  A  small  proportion  of  bassorin  was  found  by 
Meissner.  The  medicine  is,  therefore,  a  gum-resin.  By  distillation  at  the 
temperature  of  about  250°  F.,  the  volatile  oil  is  obtained  of  a  fine  indigo-blue 
colour,  which  it  imparts  to  alcohol.  Procured  by  distillation  with  water,  it  is 
colourless,  and  becomes  yellowish  by  age.    It  is  lighter  than  water. 

According  to  Ludewig,  a  gum-resin,  designated  as  Persian  galbanum,  ifi  re- 
ceived in  Russia  by  the  way  of  Astracan  or  Orenburg,  and  is  the  kind  used  in 
that  country.  It  comes  enclosed  in  skins,  and  is  in  masses  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  with  whitish  streaks,  of  a  disagreeable  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  assa- 
fetida,  and  of  an  unpleasant,  bitter,  resinous  taste.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  melt  with 
a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  It  differs  from  common  galbanum  in  its  odour, 
in  its  colour  which  is  never  greenish,  and  in  the  absence  of  tears,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  a  different  plant.    It  abounds  in  impurities. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Galbanum  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is 
stimulant,  expectorant,  and  antispasmodic;  and  is  considered  as  intermediate 
in  power  between  ammoniac  and  assafetida,  though  much  less  employed  than 
either  of  these  gum-resins.  The  complaints  to  which  it  has  been  thought  appli- 
cable, are  chiefly  chronic  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  amenor- 
rhoea,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  occasionally  applied  externally  as  a  plaster 
to  indolent  swellings,  with  the  view  of  promoting  resolution  or  suppuration. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  triturated 
with  gum  arable,  sugar,  and  water,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Assafojtidae,  U.S.;  Emplastrum  Galbanl,  5r.;  Em- 
plastrum  Galbani  Corapositum,  U.  S.;  Pilula  Assafoetida?  Composita,  Br.; 
Pilula;  Galbani  Compositse,  U.  S.  W. 

GALLA.  U.S.,  Br. 

NutgalL   Oalls, 

A  morbid  excrescence  upon  Quercus  infectoria.  U.  S.    Excrescences  caused 
by  the  punctures  and  deposited  ova  of  Diplolepis  Gallae  tinctoriae.  Br. 
Noix  de  galle,  Fr.;  Oalliipfel,  Germ.;  Galla,  Ital.;  Agallas  de  Levante,  Span. 

Many  vegetables,  when  pierced  by  certain  insects,  particularly  those  of  th« 
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genns  Cynips,  are  affected  at  the  points  of  puncture  with  a  morbid  action, 
resulting  in  excrescences,  which,  as  they  are  derived  from  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
partake  more  or  less  of  its  chemical  character.  Most  of  the  oaks  are  occasion- 
ally thus  affected ;  and  the  resulting  excrescences,  having  in  a  high  degree  the 
astringency  of  the  plant,  have  been  employed  for  various  practical  purposes. 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  galU,  a  term  which,  as  well  as  their  use  in 
medicine,  has  been  handed  down  from  the  ancients.  Quercus  in/cvtoria,  Q.  ^E'ji- 
lops,  Q.  excelsa,  Q.  Ilex,  Q.  Cerris,  and  Q.  robur  have  been  particularized  as 
affording  this  product;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  on  the  authority  ol 
Olivier,  that  the  officinal  galls  are  derived  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  Q.  in- 
fectoria ;  and  this  is  recognised  as  their  source  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharma- 
copoeias.* 

Quercus.  See  QUERCUS  ALBA. 

Quercus  infectoria.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  436;  Olivier,  Voy.  Orient,  t.  14  et 
15;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  40,  pi.  85.  The  dyers'  oalc  is  a  small  tree 
or  shrub,  with  a  crooked  stem,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  obtusely  toothed,  smooth,  of  a  bright-green  colour  on  both  sides,  and  stand 
on  short  footstalks.  The  acorn  is  elongated,  smooth,  two  or  three  times  longer 
than  the  cup,  which  is  sessile,  somewhat  downy,  and  scaly.  This  species  oi 
Quercus  grows,  according  to  Olivier,  throughout  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Archi- 
pelago to  the  confines  of  Persia.  Captain  M.  Kinneir  found  it  also  in  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan ;  General  Hardwicke  observed  it  growing  in  the  neighbourhood 
Df  Adwanie ;  and  it  probably  pervades  the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia. 

The  gall  originates  from  the  puncture  of  the  Cynips  quercusfolii  of  Linnaeaey 
ihe  Diplolepis  gallae  tindorise  of  Geoffroy,  a  hymenopterous  insect  or  fly,  with 
a  fawn-coloured  body,  dark  antennas,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  abdomen  shining^ 
brown.  The  insect  pierces  the  shoots  and  young  boughs,  and  deposits  its  egg- 
in  the  wound.  This  irritates  the  part,  and  a  small  tumour  quickly  rises,  which 
is  the  result  of  a  morbid  growth,  exhibiting  various  cells  under  the  microscope^ 
but  no  proper  vegetable  fibre.  The  e^%  grows  with  the  gall,  and  is  soon  con- 
verted into  a  larva,  which  feeds  upon  the  vegetable  matter  around  it,  and  thus 
forms  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  excrescence.    The  insect  at  length  becomes 

•  Under  the  name  of  Chinese  galh,  a  product  has  been  brought  from  China,  supposed  ta 
be  caused  by  an  insect  allied  to  the  Aphis,  as  such  an  insect  has  been  found  in  the  interior 
of  them.  A  Rpcciraen,  which  came  under  our  notice,  consisted  of  irregularly  spindle-shaped 
bodies,  oOen  more  or  less  bent,  with  obtusely  pointed  protuberances,  about  two  inches  long 

V ■••"'■  "•■    '•  ' "or  at  the  central  thickest  part,  of  an  ash  colour  and  a  soft  velvety 

;  \v,  with  tran>ilucont  walls  about  a  line  in  thickness,  of  a  slight  odour 

r  ^         '     '    -^       icuanha,  and  a  bitter  astringent  taste.   From  an  examination  of  frag- 

ments ot  leaves  and  petioles  found  among  these  galls,  Dr.  Schenck  concluded  that  the  tree 
on  which  they  arc  found  is  a  species  of  Rhus;  but,  according  to  M.  Deoaisne,  professor  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  their  true  source  is  probably  the  Lhatyhum  race- 
KtoMum  of  Zuccarini  ( flor.  Japon.,  i,  p.  178,  t.  94),  a  large  tree  of  Japan,  the  leaves  of  which 
;       '  '  "  'ling  the  one  in  question.  {Guihouri,  Hist. Xat.  des  Dnnjufa^ 

iitly,  however,  it  has  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Daniel  Ilnnburj 

-   "•Toneous;   ns,  in  his  examination  of  the  packages  im- 

found  remains  of  different  parts  of  a  npeoii^  of  RiiuSi 

it's,  the  form  of  the  galls  of  the  Distylium,  as  figured 

oy  .Sii-bi.ld  uad  Zuccaiiiii,  is  ciiiirely  difTcront.     The  species  of  Rhus  to  which  tJiey  at© 

^■rriho.l  i^  the  R.  nemi-atafn.  ( Phnrm.  Journ.,  F«'h.  18(12,  p.  421.)    The  Chinese  make  great 

i'^  product  both  i-  i    ,  n.*.     L.  A.  Ruchner,  jun.,  has  found  it 

'h')  per  cent,  of  i  hat  of  the  officinal  galls.  ( VKarm.  Ont. 

^  H.-1    .-   r...-  '    use  for  the  manufactire  <vf  g»nio 

''  trails,  in  consequouco  of  its  leM 

R  .  1'.  -.  ji.  330.) 

.in  inferior  k  recently  produced  in  great  quantities  in  England,  bj 

lb*  attack  of  an  |.«.  the  ^  Knfnri  of  Ilnrlig,  upon  the  common  English 

•aV.    Hut  they  hiivo  bun  asomtainod  to  r  muio  aoid,  and  will  not,  probably, 

lup;r8cd«  the  galli  of  the  Levant. — Note  t  an. 
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a  fiy,  and  escapes  by  eating  its  way  out.  The  galls  are  in  perfection  when  fully 
developed,  before  the  a^^  has  been  hatched,  or  the  fly  has  escaped.  Collected 
at  this  period,  they  are  called,  from  their  dark  colour,  blue,  green,  or  black  galls, 
and  are  most  highly  esteemed.  Those  which  are  gathered  later,  and  which  have 
been  injured  by  the  insect,  are  called  white  galls.  They  are  usually  larger,  less 
heavy  and  compact,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  former. 

The  galls  collected  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  brought  to  this  country 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and  Trieste,  or  from  London.  As  they  are 
produced  abundantly  near  Aleppo,  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  them  by 
the  name  of  that  town ;  though  the  designation,  however  correct  it  may  formerly 
have  been,  is  now  wholly  inapplicable,  as  they  are  obtained  from  many  oiher 
places,  and  the  produce  of  different  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  not  capable  of 
being  discriminated,  at  least  in  our  markets.  Great  quantities  of  galls,  very 
closely  resembling  those  from  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  from  Calcutta.  Dr.  Royle  states  that  they  are  taken  to  Bombay 
from  Bussorah  through  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  are,  nevertheless,  informed  that 
galls  are  among  the  products  of  Moultan.  Those  of  France  and  other  southern 
countries  of  Europe  have  a  smooth,  shining,  reddish  surface,  are  little  esteemed, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  brought  to  the  United  States. 

Properties.  Galls  are  nearly  round,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  very 
large  cherry,  with  a  surface  usually  studded  with  small  tuberosities,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  which  it  is  smooth.  The  best  are  externally  of  a  dark-bluish  or  lead 
colour,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge,  internally  whitish  or  brownish,  hard, 
solid,  brittle,  with  a  flinty  fracture,  a  striated  texture,  and  a  small  spot  or  cavity 
in  the  centre,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  undeveloped  or  decayed  insect 
Their  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-gray.  Those  of  inferior  quality  are  of  a 
lighter  colour,  sometimes  reddish  or  nearly  white,  of  a  loose  texture,  with  a  large 
cavity  in  the  centre,  communicating  externally  by  a  small  hole  through  which 
the  fly  has  escaped.  Galls  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  bitter,  very  astringent  taste. 
From  500  parts  Davy  obtained  185  parts  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  of  which, 
according  to  his  analysis,  130  were  tannin,  31  gallic  acid  with  a  little  extractive, 
12  mucilage  and  matter  rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation,  and  12  saline  matter 
and  calcareous  earth.  Braconnot  discovered  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  an  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ellagic,  derived  from  galle,  the  French 
name  for  galls,  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  letters.  According  to  M.  Pelouze, 
however,  neither  gallic  nor  ellagic  acid  pre-exists  in  galls,  being  formed  by  the 
reaction  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  their  tannin.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xx.  359.) 
Galls  also  yielded  to  Professor  Branchi,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  concrete 
volatile  oil.  Guibourt  found  65  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  10  5  of  lignin,  5-8  of 
gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  40  of  gallic,  ellagic,  and  luteo-gallic  acids,  and  11*5 
of  water,  besides  extractive,  chlorophyll,  volatile  oil,  albumen,  and  salts.  For 
some  interesting  views  of  the  chemical  nature  of  galls,  see  Acidum  Oallicum 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  All  the  soluble  matter  of  galls  is  taken  up  by 
forty  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  the  residue  is  tasteless.  Alcohol 
dissolves  seven  parts  in  ten,  ether  five  parts.  ( Thomson^s  Dispensatory.)  A 
saturated  decoction  deposits  upon  cooling  a  copious  pale-yellow  precipitate. 
The  infusion  or  tincture  affords  precipitates  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids, 
lime-water,  and  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  potassa;  with  solutions  of  ace- 
tate and  subacetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  the  nitrates  of 
silver  and  mercury,  and  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa ;  with  solution  of  gelatin ; 
and  with  the  infusions  of  Peruvian  bark,  columbo,  opium,  and  many  other  vege- 
tables, especially  those  containing  alkaloids,  with  most  of  which  tannic  acid 
forms  insoluble  compounds.  The  infusion  of  galls  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  ren- 
dered orange  by  nitric  acid,  milky  by  the  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  and 
has  its  colour  deepened  by  ammonia  j  but  yields  no  precipitate  with  either  of 
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these  reagents.  Sulphate  of  zinc  was  said  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  to  occasion  • 
slow  precipitate,  but  iliis  result  was  not  obtained  by  Dr.  Duncan. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Galls  are  powerfully  astringent.  They  are  littl« 
employed  as  an  internal  remedy,  though  occasionally  prescribed  in  chronic  diar- 
rhoea and  chronic  dysentery.  They  have  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  to 
tartar  emetic,  and  those  vegetable  poisons  which  depend  for  their  activity  upon 
organic  alkalies;  but,  though  the  insoluble  compounds  which  these  principles 
form  with  galls  may  be  less  active  than  their  soluble  native  compounds,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  inert.  In  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  galls  may  be  advantageously 
need  as  an  astringent  gargle,  lotion,  or  injection;  and,  mixed  with  simple  oint- 
ment, in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  galls,  in  very  fine  powder,  to  eight  parts 
of  the  unguent,  they  are  frequently  applied  to  the  anus  and  rectum  in  hemor- 
rhoidal affections.  The  dose  of  powdered  galls  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  to 
be  repeated  several  times  a  day.* 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Gallicum ;  Acidum  Tannicum ;  Tinctura  Gallae ;  Unguen- 
tum  Gallae ;  Ungueutum  Gallae  cum  Opio,  Br,  W. 

GAMBOGIA.  U.S. 

Gamboge, 

The  concrete  juice  of  an  undetermined  tree.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  GAMBOGIA.  An  undetermined  species  of  Garcinia.  The  gum- 
resin.  Br. 

Gomme  gutte,  Fr.;  Gummigutt,  Germ.;  Gorama-gotta,  Ital.;  Gutta  gamba,  Span. 

Several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  Ouiliferae,  growing  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  yield  on  incision  a  yellow  opaque  juice,  which  hardens  on  ex- 
posure, and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  gamboge ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known 
from  which  of  these  plants  the  officinal  gum-resin  is  procured.  Until  recently 
the  United  States  and  all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  ascribed  it  to  Stalagmiiis 
Cambofjioides,  This  genus  and  species  were  established  by  Murray  of  Gottingen, 
in  1788,  from  dried  specimens  belonging  to  Konig,  procured  in  Ceylon;  and, 
from  information  derived  from  the  same  source,  it  was  conjectured  by  Murray 
that  the  tree  yielded  not  only  the  gamboge  of  Ceylon,  but  that  also  collected  in 
Siam.  On  this  authority,  the  British  Colleges  made  the  reference  alluded  to. 
But  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Graham,  of  Edinburgh,  that  there  is  no  such 
plant  as  Stalagmitis  Cambogioides;  the  description  of  Murray  having  been 
drawn  up  from  accidentally  conjoined  specimens  of  two  trees  belonging  to  different 
genera;  one  being  the  Xanlhochymus  ovalifolius  of  Roxburgh,  and  the  other, 
the  ILbradendron  Cambogioides  of  Graham.  By  several  botanists  the  guiu- 
resin  bus  lH*en  ascribed  to  Oarcinia  Camboyia,  also  a  tree  of  Ceylou  beluii^nng 
to  the  Guttiferce,  and  yielding  a  yellowish  concrete  juice;  but  a  specimen  of  the 
j)roduct  of  this  tree,  sent  to  Edinburgh,  was  found  by  Dr.  Christison  to  differ 
fpi. Ml  gamboge  both  in  composition  and  appearance,  being  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow 
col.jur.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  of  these  references  is  correct;  and,  besides, 

*  The  following  preparation  han  been  made  in  imitation  of  one  much  used  by  the  late 
I>r  Physiok  and  Dr.  Jos.  Parri^h,  of  Philadelphia.  Maocnite  for  I  wcnty-four  hours  half  an 
<  in.  c  of  powdered  galln,  two  drachms  of  bruJHed  cinnamon,  and  two  drachnit)  of  bruitjed 
n  .  M.<(f,  in  J.iiir  A  pint  of  brandy;  then  percolato,  and,  wh«n  tho  liquor  has  cea8od  to  pass, 
\  ted  alcohol  to  yioM  half  a  pint  of  fillorod  litjuor.    l*ut  this  into  a  phullow 

r  i  i  over  it  two  ounces  of  f«ui;ar  on  u  hlip  of  wirc-gauzo,  and  set  the  tincture 

bu  ftre.    The  sugar  melts  with  tho  (la;  s>  tho  liquid  beneath.   When  tho  com- 

bust iun  ceases,  agitate  and  filter.    A  a  arouiatio  syrup  is  obtained,  whiok 

may  be  giroa  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas  m  the  Uose  of  a  fluidnichm.  {Am.  Journ.  qfPKann., 
(XTiL  41ti.)~iVoi«  to  tfu  tUpmth  tdition. 
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the  fAct.  sewms  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  commercial  gamboge  is  never  ob- 
tained from  Ceylon,  but  exclusively  from  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  A  gum-resin 
from  Ceylon  having  been  found  similar  in  composition  to  the  gamboge  of  com- 
merce, and  the  tree  which  produced  it  having  been  referred  by  Dr.  Graliam  to  a 
new  genus,  and  named  by  him  Hehradendron  Cambogioides,  the  Edinburgh 
College,  in  the  last  edition  of  its  Pharmacopoeia,  was  induced  to  adopt  this  Cey- 
lon gamboge  as  ofiScinal,  and  to  recognise  the  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Graham 
for  the  tree  producing  it.  But,  as  this  variety  is  never  found  in  western  com- 
merce, and  exists  only  in  cabinets,  or  the  bazaars  of  India,  it  scarcely  merited  a 
place  in  an  ofiBcinal  catalogue;  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  proposed  genus  Hebradendron  was  separated  from  Garcinia  is  not  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  decision  of  the  Ed.  College  would,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  premature ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Siam  gam- 
boge may  be  derived  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  H.  Cam- 
bogioides of  Graham,  but  of  a  species  hitherto  undescribed.* 

Gamboge  is  collected  in  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  Similar  products  are  ob- 
tained in  Ceylon  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  sent  out  of  the  island.  Milburn 
does  not  mention  gamboge  among  the  exports.  It  is  said  to  be  procured  in  Siam 
by  breaking  off  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  tree,  from  which  the  juice  issues  in 
drops,  and,  being  received  in  suitable  vessels,  gradually  thickens,  and  ai  length 
becomes  solid.  Portions  of  it,  when  of  the  requisite  consistence,  are  rolled  into 
cylinders,  and  wrapped  in  leaves.  The  juice  is  sometimes  received  into  the  hollow 
joints  of  the  bamboo,  which  give  it  a  cylindrical  form;  and,  as  it  contracts  dur- 
ing concretion,  the  cylinder  is  often  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  r.ame  gummi 
giitia,  by  which  it  is  generally  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  probably 
originated  from  the  circumstance  that  the  juice  escapes  from  the  plant  by  drops. 
The  officinal  title  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  province  of  Cambodia,  in 
which  the  gum-resin  is  collected.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
about  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century.  We  import  gamboge  from  Canton  and 
Calcutta,  whither  it  is  carried  by  the  native  or  resident  merchants.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  appearance  or  character  of  the  drug  as  brought  from  these  two 
ports;  an  evidence  that  it  is  originally  derived  from  the  same  place. 

Varieties.  The  best  gamboge  is  in  cylindrical  rolls,  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  sometimes  hollow  in  the  centre,  sometimes  flattened,  often  folded 
double,  or  agglutinated  in  masses  so  that  the  original  form  is  not  always  easily 
distinguishable.  The  pieces  sometimes  appear  as  if  rolled,  but  are  in  general 
striated  longitudinally  from  the  impression  made  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  bam- 
boo. They  are  externally  of  a  dull-orange  colour,  which  is  occasionally  displaced 
by  greenish  stains,  or  concealed  by  the  bright-yellow  powder  of  the  drug,  slightly 
adhering  to  the  surface.  In  this  form  the  drug  is  sometimes  called  p?^^  gamboge. 
Another  variety  is  imported  under  the  name  of  cake  or  lump  gamboge.  It  is  in 
irregular  masses  of  two  or  three  pounds  or  more,  often  mixed  with  sticks  and 
other  impurities,  containing  many  air  cells,  less  dense,  less  uniform  in  texture, 
and  less  brittle  than  the  former  variety,  and  breaking  with  a  dull  and  splintery, 
instead  of  a  shining  and  conchoidal  fracture.  The  worst  specimens  of  this  variety, 
as  well  as  of  the  cylindrical,  are  sometimes  called  by  the  druggists  coarse  gam- 
boge. They  differ,  however,  from  the  preceding,  only  in  containing  a  greater 
amount  of  impurities.  Indeed,  it  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Chris- 
tison,  that  all  the  commercial  varieties  of  this  drug  have  a  common  origin,  and 
that  cake  or  lump  gamboge  differs  from  the  cylindrical,  only  from  the  circum- 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1860,  there  was  shown  to  the  author,  in  one  of  the  hot-houses  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  a  plant  which  had  been  sent  from  Siam  to  Dr.  Christ  son 
fts  a  specimen  of  the  true  gamboge  tree.  It  was  about  five  feet  high;  but,  a?  it  had  of 
course  not  yet  flowered,  and  as  no  specimen  of  the  flowers  had  been  received,  the  bot*"*!- 
cal  character  of  the  plant  could  not  be  determined. — yoie  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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stance  that  the  latter  is  the  pure  concrete  juice;  while  to  the  former,  farinaceous 
matter  and  other  impurities  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration 
The  inferior  kinds  of  gamboge  may  be  known  by  their  greater  hardness  and 
coarser  fracture;  by  the  brownish  or  grayish  colour  of  their  broken  surface, 
which  is  often  marked  with  black  spots;  by  their  obvious  impurities;  and  by 
the  green  colour  which  their  decoction,  after  having  been  cooled,  gives  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  When  pure,  the  gum-resin  is  completely  dissolved  by  the 
BQCcessive  action  of  ether  and  water.* 

Properties.  Gamboge,  in  its  pure  form,  is  brittle,  with  a  smooth,  conchoidal, 
shining  fracture;  and  the  fragments  are  slightly  translucent  at  their  edges.  The 
colour  of  the  mass  when  broken  is  a  uniform  reddish  orange,  which  becomes  a 
beautiful  bright  yellow  in  the  powder,  or  when  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  water. 
From  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  gamboge  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  pigment.  It 
has  no  smell  and  little  taste;  but,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  mouth, 
produces  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  fauces.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-221.  E.xposed  to  heat, 
it  burns  with  a  white  flame,  emitting  much  smoke,  and  leaving  a  light  spongy 
charcoal.  It  is  a  gum-resin,  without  volatile  oil.  In  100  parts  of  it  Braconnot 
found  19  5  parts  of  gum,  80  of  resin,  and  OS  of  impurities.  John  obtained  105 
per  cent,  of  gum,  89  of  resin,  and  05  of  impurities.  Christison  has  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  gum  and  resin  varies  in  different  specimens  even  of  the  purest 
drug,  in  one  experiment,  out  of  1008  parts  he  obtained  742  of  resin,  21  8  of 
gum,  and  4  8  of  water.  The  gum  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  of  the  variety 
denominated  arabin.  In  a  specimen  o{  cake  gamboge  he  found  11*2  per  cent,  of 
fecula  and  lignin,  and  in  a  very  bad  one  o{  coarae  gamboge,  no  less  than  41  per 
cent,  of  the  same  impurities.  In  addition  to  gum  and  resin.  Ph.  Biichner  found 
a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  a  peculiar  reddish-yellow  colouring  matter, 
soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water.  (Journ.  de  Fharvi.,  3e  ser.,  iii.  303.)  Gam- 
boge is  readily  and  entirely  diflfusible  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  opaque  emul- 
sion, from  which  the  resin  is  very  slowly  deposited.  It  yields  its  resinous  ingre- 
dient to  alcohol,  forming  a  golden-yellow  tincture,  which  is  rendered  0]>aque 
and  bright-yellow  by  the  addition  of  water.  Its  solution  in  ammoniated  alcohol 
is  not  disturbed  by  water.  Sulphuric  ether  dissolves  about  four-fifths  of  it, 
taking  up  only  the  resin.  It  is  wholly  taken  up  by  alkaline  solutions,  from  which 
It  is  partially  precipitated  by  the  acids.  The  strong  acids  dissolve  it;  but  the 
solution  when  diluted  with  water  deposits  a  yellow  sediment.  The  colour,  acri- 
mony, and  medicinal  power  of  gamboge  reside  in  the  resin.  This  has  the  neu- 
tralizing property  of  the  acids,  and  has  been  named  gambogic  acid.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  an  ethereal  tincture  of  the  gum-resin.  In  mass  it  is  of  a 
sherry-red  colour,  but  becomes  of  a  deep-orange  in  thin  layers,  and  yellow  when 
powdered.  So  inten.se  is  its  colour,  that  one  part  of  it  communicates  a  percepti- 
ble yellowness  to  ten  thousand  parts  of  water  or  spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzole.  It 
forms  with  the  alkalies  dark-red  solutions  of  gam bogiafeti,  from  which  tl)e  acids 
throw  down  gambogic  acid  of  n  yellow  colour,  and  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
Jead,  copper,  and  iron,  gambogiates  of  those  metals  respectively ;  the  salt  of 
lead  being  yellow,  that  of  copper  brown,  and  that  of  iron  dark-brown.  Its  com- 
position is  given  by  Johnston  as  C^Hj,0,.  (Loud.  Philos.  Trans.,  1839.)    la 

*  '  '">yf,  derived  from  the  Ilebradendron  Camhogioidet  o(  Grahtim  (Cambogiaffutta^ 

^\n\\  )l„rrlla.  Do  Cand),  is  procured  by  incisions,  or  by  culling  awny  h  portioa 

»f  til*    I'  li '.,    '     i  :.'  off  the  juico  which  cxudeo.    The  Bpocimen.s  sent  to  I)r.  Christi- 

«Mij  wMc  111  fi  I  and  niajutes,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  apparently  cotn- 

Jouvd  of  M  ...vgular  team,  with  onvi'- >  •  •> -'  lined   with  a  grayish  and 

brownist)  i  >ont8t«tion.    It  renembled  ,  and  was  identical  in  oom- 

positioii  it  is  used  as  a  pigment    i  ChrittUon.)   This  note  was 

airr  .  when  wo  learned  that  Mr.  lim  rendered  it  almost  certain, 

that  w 1  is  also  the  lource  of  the  true  g'.  ;  Siam. 
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the  dose  of  five  grains  it  is  said  to  produce  copious  watery  stools,  with  little  or 
no  uneasiness.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that,  as  it  exists  in  the  gum- 
resin,  its  purgative  property  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  other  ingredients. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gamboge  is  a  powerful,  drastic,  hydragogue 
^thartic,  very  apt  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting  when  given  in  the  full  dose. 
In  large  quantities  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects,  and  death  has  resulted 
from  a  drachm.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy  attended  with 
torpid  bowels,  generally  in  combination  with  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  jalap.  It  ia 
also  prescribed  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  has  frequently  been  found 
effectual  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- worm.  It  is  often  combined  with  other 
and  milder  cathartics,  the  action  of  which  it  promotes  and  accelerates,  while  its 
own  is  moderated.  The  full  dose  is  from  two  to  six  grains,  which  in  cases  of 
taenia  has  been  raised  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains.  As  it  is  apt  to  occasion  much 
sickness  and  griping,  the  best  plan,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  to  give  it 
in  small  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals  till  it  operates.  It  may  be  given  in 
pill  or  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution.  The  last  method  of  admi- 
nistration has  been  recommended  in  dropsical  complaints. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulae  Catharticas  Compositss,  U.  S.;  Pilula  Cambogise  Comp.,  Br. 

W. 

GAULTHERIA.  ^.S: 
Gaultheria.   Partridge-herri/, 

The  leaves  of  Gaultheria  procumbens.  U.  S. 

Gaultheria.   Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ericaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  bibracteate  at  the  base.  Corolla  ovate.  Capsule 
five-celled,  invested  with  the  berried  calyx.  Pursh. 

Oa'xltheria  procumbens.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  616;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  27;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  1.  171.  This  is  a  small,  indigenous,  shrubby,  ever- 
green plant,  with  a  long,  creeping,  horizontal  root,  which  sends  up  at  intervals 
one  or  two  erect,  slender,  round,  reddish  stems.  These  are  naked  below,  leafy 
at  top,  and  usually  less  than  a  span  in  height.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  obovate, 
acute,  revolute  at  the  edges  with  a  few  mucronate  serratures,  coriaceous,  shining, 
bright-green  above,  paler  beneath,  of  unequal  size,  and  supported  irregularly  on 
short  red  petioles.  The  flowers,  of  which  not  more  than  from  three  to  five  are 
usually  on  each  stem,  stand  upon  curved,  drooping,  axillary  peduncles.  The 
calyx  is  white,  five-toothed,  and  furnished  at  its  base  with  two  concave  cordate 
bractes,  described  by  some  as  an  outer  calyx.  The  corolla  is  white,  ovate  or 
ureeolate,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  divided  at  the  border  into  five  small 
acute  segments.  The  stamens  have  curved,  plumose  filaments,  and  oblong  orange- 
coloured  anthers  opening  on  the  outside.  The  germ,  which  rests  upon  a  ring 
having  ten  teeth  alternating  with  the  ten  stamens,  is  roundish,  depressed,  and 
surmounted  by  an  erect  filiform  style,  ending  in  an  obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  ia 
a  small,  five-celled,  many-seeded  capsule,  with  a  fleshy  covering,  formed  by  the 
enlarged  calyx,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bright  scarlet  berry. 

The  plant  extends  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  growing  in  large  beds  in  moun- 
tainous tracts,  or  in  dry  barrens  and  sandy  plains,  beneath  the  shade  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  particularly  of  other  evergreens,  as  the  Kalraiae  and  Rhododendra.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey.  In  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  variously  called  partridge-berry,  deer-berry,  tea-berry,  winter-green^  and 
mountain-tea.  The  flowers  appear  from  May  to  September,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
at  corresponding  periods.  Though  the  leaves  only  are  oflicinal,  all  parts  of  the 
plant  are  endowed  with  the  peculiar  flavour  for  which  these  are  employed,  and 
which  is  found  in  several  other  plants,  particularly  in  the  bark  of  Betula  lenta, 
or  sweet  birch.    The  fruit  possesses  it  in  a  high  degree,  and,  being  at  the  same 
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time  sweetish,  is  much  relished  by  some  persons,  and  forms  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  partridges,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals.  To  the  very  peculiar 
aromatic  odour  aud  taste  which  belong  to  the  whole  plant,  the  leaves  add  b 
marked  astringency.  The  aromatic  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  may 
be  separated  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Gaultheriae.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gaultheria  has  the  usual  stimulant  operation 
of  the  aromatics,  united  with  astringency ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  some  forms  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  Like  other  substances  of  the  same 
class,  it  has  been  employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  secretion  of  milk ;  but  its  chief  use  is  to  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  mix- 
tures and  other  preparations.  It  may  be  conveniently  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  unfrequently  used  at  the 
table  as  a  substitute  for  common  tea.  The  oil,  however,  is  more  used  in  regular 
practice  than  the  leaves.  Instances  of  death  are  on  record,  resulting  from  the 
taking  of  the  oil,  by  mistake,  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  fluidouuce.  On  exami- 
nation after  death,  strong  marks  of  gastric  inflammation  were  discovered.  {Journ. 
of  Phil.  Colof  Pharm.,\l  290.) 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Gaultheriae,  U.  S.  W. 

GELSEMIUM.  U,S,  Secondary. 
Yellow  Jasmine, 

The  root  of  Gelsemium  sempervirens  (Oray).  U.  S. 

Gelsemium.  Sex.  SysL  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariaceae 
Loganiaceaj.  (Gray,  Man.  of  But.  pp.  296,  703.) 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  funnel-form,  with  a  spreading  border,  five 
lobed,  nearly  equal.  Anthers  oblong,  sagittate.  Style  long  and  slender.   Stigmas 
two,  two-parted.  Capsule  elliptical,  flat,  two-valved,  two-celled.   Seeds  flat,  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  valves. 

Gelsemium  sempervirens.  Gray,  Man.  ofBoL  —  Gelseviinum  nitidum.  Mi- 
chaux.  —  liignonia  sempervirens.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  291.  Figured  in  Am. 
Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxvii.  197.  The  yellow  or  Carolina  jasmine  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  climbing  plants  of  our  Southern  States,  ascending  lofty  trees,  and 
forming  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  in  its  flowering  season,  in  the 
early  spring,  scenting  the  atmosjihere  with  its  delicious  odour.  The  stem  is 
twining,  smooth,  and  shining;  the  leaves  perennial,  opposite,  shortly  petiolate, 
lanceolate,  entire,  dark-green  above,  and  paler  beneath;  the  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters,  large,  of  a  deep-yeHow  colour,  and  fragrant,  with  a  very  small,  five- 
leaved  calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  having  a  spreading,  five-lobed,  nearly 
equal  border.  The  fruit  is  a  flat,  compressed  capsule,  divisible  into  two  parts, 
two-celled,  and  furnished  with  flat  seeds,  which  adhere  to  the  margins  of  the 
valves.  The  plant  grows  in  rich  moist  soils  along  the  sea-coast  from  Virginia  to 
the  south  of  Florida.  The  root  is  the  part  employed.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be 
poisonous. 

Properties. — As  we  have  seen  it  in  the  shops,  the  root  is  sliced  into  pieces 
ibout  an  inch  in  length,  cylindrical  or  split,  very  light  and  fibrous,  of  a  dirty 
,f ellowi.sh-white  colour,  but  darker  where  the  epidermis  remains,  of  a  slight  feebly 
narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  not  unpleasant  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  to 
uater,  and  readily  to  diluted  alcohol.  Analyzed  by  Mr.  Henry  Kollock,  it  was 
found  to  contain  gum,  starch,  pectic  acid,  albumen,  gallic  acid,  fixed  oil,  a  fatiy 
resin,  a  dry  acrid  resin,  yellow  colouring  matter,  volatile  oil,  extractive,  lignin, 
a  peculiar  alkah^id  called  (jrlseminia,  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia,  iron, 
and  .silica.  The  alkaloid,  however,  was  not  obtained  suflicieutly  pure  to  admit 
of  a  full  investigation  of  its  properties.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xxvii.  203.) 
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Kfedijal  Properties  and  Uses.  From  the  accounts  given  by  various  authors 
of  the  effects  of  yellow  jasmine,  it  appears  to  be  a  nervous  and  arterial  sedative, 
without  nauseating  or  purgative  properties,  but  sometimes  causing  diaphoresis, 
especially  in  febrile  diseases.  In  moderate  doses  it  produces  agreeable  sensations 
of  languor,  with  muscular  relaxation,  so  that  the  patient  finds  some  difficulty  in 
mo  ring  the  eyelids,  and  keeping  the  jaws  closed.  More  largely  taken  it  occa- 
sions dizziness,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated  pupil,  general  muscular  debility,  and 
universal  prostration ;  reducing  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
frequency  of  respiration,  and  producing  insensibility  to  pain  ;  but  without  stupor 
or  delirium.  After  a  short  time  these  symptoms  pass  off,  leaving  no  unpleasant 
effects.  It  usually  begins  to  act  in  half  an  hour,  and  ceases  to  act  after  one  or 
two  hours.    It  is  no  doubt  capable  of  causing  death  in  overdoses. 

Gelsemiura  is  said  to  have  been  long  popularly  employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the 
Southern  and  South-western  States;  but  its  more  valuable  properties  have  been 
known  but  for  a  few  years.  Their  discovery  was  accidental.  A  planter  of  Missis- 
sippi, labouring  under  an  obstinate  bilious  fever,  directed  his  servant  to  get  a  par- 
ticular root  from  the  garden,  and  prepare  a  tea  from  it.  The  tea  was  prepared 
accordingly,  and  drank  by  the  invalid,  who  was  soon  afterwards  affected  with  great 
prostration,  and  especially  muscular  debility,  so  that  he  could  not  raise  a  limb, 
but  without  stupor.  These  effects  gradually  passed  off,  and  with  them  the  fever. 
The  servant  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  root,  and  dug  that  of  the  Gelsemium, 
instead  of  the  one  intended.  The  planter,  having  made  this  discovery,  employed 
the  root  afterwards  with  success  upon  his  own  plantation,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  remedy  passed  into  the  hands  of  irregular  practitioners,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  "eclectic  physicians " before  its  virtues  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  profession.*  The  diseases  in  which  the  medicine  has  been  prescribed  are  in- 
termittent, remittent,  typhoid,  and  yellow  fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chorea,  and  epilepsy.  It  has  been  used  also  with 
success  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  by  Dr.  John  Douglass,  of  Chester  Dist., 
S.  C.  The  preparation  usually  employed  is  a  tincture  made  by  macerating  for 
two  weeks  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root,  well  bruised,  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  some 
form  of  ardent  spirit,  and  then  expressing,  and  filtering.  It  has  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  root,  and  is  probably  saturated.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
to  fifty  drops,  every  hour  or  two ;  but  is  of  course  somewhat  indefinite,  as  there 
is  no  officinal  formula  for  the  tincture.  A  formula  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Mayes,  according  to  which  four  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  are  macerated  for  four- 
teen days  with  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol.  The  dose  of  this  tincture  is  from  twenty 
to  fifty  drops.  Yellow  jasmine  would  probably  form  a  good  subject  for  a  fluid 
extract.  According  to  Dr.  Cleveland,  death  has  been  caused  by  an  excessive  use 
of  the  tincture.  W. 

*  Attention  was  called  to  it  by  a  paper  of  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy 
for  October,  1852  {page.  307),  who  derived  most,  of  his  information  from  the  ''Eclectic  Dis- 
pensatory,"  and  a  paper  by  F.  D.  Hill,  in  the  ''Eclectic  Medical  Journal"  of  Cincinnati.  Com- 
munications have  since  been  published  in  reference  to  it  in  the  Southern  Journ.  of  Med.  and 
Fhys.  Sciences  for  January  1853  {paye  40)  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Jenkins,  of  Castilian  Spring,  Tenn.: 
in  the  Stethoscope  of  Nov.  1853  (page  636)  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  and  in  th» 
loua  Med.  Journ.,  by  Dr.  Bachelor.  (See  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Rev.,  March,  1854,jDayf- 
243.)  Confirmatory  accounts  have  still  more  lately  appeared  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Cleveland  in  the 
Am.  Med.  Gaz.  (vi.  154),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Mayes  in  the  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  (xii.  180),  and  by 
Dr.  F.  F.  Gary,  of  Cokesbury,  S.  C,  in  the  Med.  and  Surg.  Report.  (June  11,  1859,  p.  226). 
An  abstract,  by  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  the  various  papers  which  have  appeared  in  relation  to  it 
is  contained  in  the  N.  Am.  Med.-Chirurg.  Journ.  (Sept.  1858,  p.  931).  From  these  vArioui 
louroes  we  have  derived  the  above  account  of  the  medical  properties  and  uses  of  thb  x^U. 
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GENTIANA.  U,S,,Br, 
Gentian. 

The  root  of  Gentiana  lutea.  U,  S.    The  root  dried.  Br. 

Gentiane  jaune,  iV.;  Uotber  Enzian,  ^^rwj  ;  Genziana,  l(al.;  Genciana,  <S^an. 

Gentiana.  Sex.  Sysl.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  ^a/.  Ort/.  Gentianoceae. 

Qen.  Ch.  Corolla  one-petaled.  Capsule  two-valved,  oue-celled,  with  two  longi- 
tudinal receptacles.  Willd. 

Gentiana  lutea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1331 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  273,  t.  95 ; 
Carson,  Itlust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  12,  pi.  60.  Yellow  gentian  is  among  the  most 
remari<able  of  the  species  which  compose  this  genus,  both  for  its  i^eauty  and 
great  comparative  size.  From  its  thick,  long,  branching,  perennial  root,  an  erect, 
round  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  bearing  opposite,  sessile, 
oval,  acute,  five-nerved  leaves,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  and  somewhat  glaucous. 
The  lower  leaves,  which  spring  from  the  root,  are  narrowed  at  their  base  into 
the  form  of  a  petiole.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
peduncled,  and  placed  in  whorls  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  The  calyx  is 
nionophyllous,  membranous,  yellowish,  and  semi-transparent,  splitting  when  the 
flower  opens,  and  reflected  when  it  is  fully  expanded ;  the  corolla  is  rotate,  and 
deeply  divided  into  five  or  six  lanceolate,  acute  segments ;  the  stamens  are  five 
or  six,  and  shorter  than  the  corolla.  This  plant  grows  among  the  Apennines, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  other  mountainous  or  elevated  regions  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine. 

Several  other  species  possess  analogous  virtues,  and  are  used  for  similar  pur. 
poses.  The  roots  of  G.  purpurea  and  G.  punctata,  inhabiting  the  same  regions 
as  G.  lutea,  and  of  G.  Fannonica,  growing  in  Austria,  are  said  to  be  often  min- 
gled with  the  oflBcinal,  from  which  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  G. 
viacrophylla  of  Pallas  is  used  in  Siberia;  one  indigenous  species,  G.  Caiesbaei, 
growing  in  the  Southern  States,  has  a  place  in  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  and  G.  quinquijlora,  growing  throughout  the  Northern 
and  North-western  States,  is  said  to  be  much  used  in  domestic  practice. 

Properties.  As  found  in  the  shops,  gentian  is  in  pieces  of  various  dimensions 
and  shape,  usually  of  considerable  length,  consisting  sometimes  of  longitudinal 
slices,  sometimes  of  the  root  cut  transversely,  twisted,  wrinkled  externally,  some- 
times marked  with  close  transverse  rings,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour  on  the  out- 
side, yellowish  or  reddish  within,  and  of  a  soft,  spongy  texture.  The  odour  is 
feeble,  but  decided  and  peculiar.  The  taste  is  slightly  sweetish  and  intensely 
bitter,  without  being  nauseous.  The  powder  is  yellowish.  Water  and  alcohol 
extract  the  taste  and  virtues  of  the  root.  Examined  by  MM.  Henry  and  Caven- 
tou,  it  was  found  to  contain,  1.  a  crystallizable  principle  which  they  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  active  ingredient  of  the  root,  and  therefore  named  gentianin, 
8.  a  volatile  odorous  principle,  3.  a  substance  identical  with  birdlime  (glu),  4. 
%  greenish  fixed  oil,  5.  a  free  organic  acid,  6.  uncrystallizable  sugar,  7.  gum,  8. 
/ellow  colouring  matter,  and  9.  lignin.  Mr.  Denis  afterwards  detected  pectic 
acid ;  and  the  gentianin  of  Henry  and  Caventou  was  proved  by  Tromm.sdorff 
and  Leconte  to  be,  when  quite  pure,  wholly  destitute  both  of  bitterness  and  me- 
dicinal power;  so  that  it  would  not  appear  to  merit  the  name  given  to  it.  M. 
Leconte  proposed,  accordingly,  to  rail  It  gentit<in:  and,  as  it  possesses  the  pro* 
perty  of  neutralizing  the  received  also  the  name  of  grew^iwc  acid 

it  is  obtained  by  treating  extract  of  gentian,  previously  exhausted 

by  waier,  with  sulphuric  ether,  filtering  the  ethereal  solution,  and  allowing  it  to 
evaporate  spontaneously.  It  is  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  pale-yellow,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol.   The  same  chemist  believes  that  be  has  ascer* 
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tained  tke  birdlime  or  glu  of  Henry  and  Caventou  to  be  a  mixture  of  wax.  oil, 
and  CHOutchouc.  When  distilled  with  water,  gentian  yields  a  minute  proportion 
of  a  concrete  oil,  having  a  strong  odour  of  the  root.  Professor  Dulk,  of  Konigs- 
berg,  gave  a  process  for  isolating  the  bilter  principle;  but  the  substance  ob- 
tained was  in  all  probability  complex,  and,  therefore,  not  deserving  of  the  name 
of  gertianin  bestowed  upon  it.  In  a  note,  we  give  the  process  and  its  results.* 
At  length,  Ludwig  and  Kromayer  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  discovering 
the  long  sought  for  principle.  They  prepared  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fresh 
root,  treated  this  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  twice  with  animal  char- 
coal, which  absorbed  all  the  bitterness,  extracted  the  bitterness  from  the  charcoal 
with  alcohol,  evaporated  the  tincture,  treated  the  residue  in  solution  with  oxide 
of  lead  to  separate  the  precipitable  matter,  removed  the  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  agitated  the  residue  with 
ether,  which  precipitated  the  bitter  principle.  This  they  named  gentiopicrin, 
though  its  proper  name  would  be  genlianin.  It  is  crystallizable,  very  bitter, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  neutral,  and  not  precipitable  by 
tannin  or  subacetate  of  lead.  It  ranks  with  the  glucosides ;  as  it  is  resolved  by 
the  action  of  acids  into  glucose  and  an  amorphous  substance  called  gentiogenin. 
Its  formula  is  C^Hj^O^^.  (See  Am.  J.  of  F harm.,  xxxv.  330.)  When  gentian  is 
macerated  in  cold  water,  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation,  in  consequence  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  it.  From  the  fermented  infusion  a  spirituous  liquor  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation,  which,  though  bitter  and  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  is  said  to 
be  relished  by  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese.  Infusion  of  gentian  is  precipitated  by 
tannic  acid  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  but  is  compatible  with  the  salts  of  iron. 
Medical  Properties  and  Use.'i.  Gentian  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  tonic 
powers  which  characterize  the  simple  bitters.  It  excites  the  appetite,  invigorates 
digestion,  moderately  increases  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  operates  in  fact  as  a  general  corroborant.  In  very  large  doses, 
however,  it  is  apt  to  load  and  oppress  the  stomach,  to  irritate  the  bowels,  and 
even  to  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king 
of  Illyria.  Many  of  the  complex  preparations  handed  down  from  the  Greeks 
and  Arabians  contain  it  among  their  ingredients ;  and  it  enters  into  most  of  the 
stomachic  combinations  employed  in  modern  practice.  It  may  be  used  in  all 
cases  of  pure  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  requiring  a  general  tonic  im- 
pression. Dyspepsia,  gout,  amenorrhcea,  hysteria,  scrofula,  intermittent  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  worms  are  among  the  many  affections  in  which  it  has  proved  use- 
ful ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  system  generally,  not  the 
name  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  prescribing  it; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  complaint  in  which  it  can  be  advantageously  given  under 
all  circumstances.  Its  powder  has  been  applied  externally  to  malignant  and 
sloughing  ulcers.  It  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture. 
A  syrup  may  be  prepared  by  forming  a  saturated  infusion  by  means  of  percola- 

*  The  alcoholic  extract  is  macerated  in  water,  and  the  solution,  having  been  subjected 
to  the  vinous  fermentation  in  order  to  separate  the  sugar,  is  treated  first  with  acefvite  of 
lead,  and  then,  after  filtration,  with  subacetate  of  lead  and  a  very  little  ammonia,  in  order 
to  precipitate  the  combination  of  the  bitter  principle  with  oxide  of  lead;  care  being  taken 
not  to  use  too  much  ammonia,  lest  by  its  stronger  basic  powers  it  should  separate  the  vege- 
table principle  from  the  oxide.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  little  water,  then  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  same  fluid,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The 
liquid,  having  been  filtered,  is  evapurated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  alcohol  of  0-820.  The  alcoholic  solution,  being  evaporated,  yields  the  gentianin. 
It  is  a  brownish-yellow,  uncrystallizable  substance,  having  strongly  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
root.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ordinary  alcohol,  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  appears  to  possess  acid  properties.  (Joum.  d$ 
Pkarm.,  xxiv.  638.) 
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tion,  and  incorporating  this  at  a  boiling  heat  with  simple  syrnp;  or,  pcrhspe 
more  eligibly,  by  dissolving  two  drachms  of  the  extract  of  gentian,  and  after- 
wards fifteen  ounces  of  sugar,  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
ia  from  ten  to  forty  grains.  In  consequence  of  the  porous  property  of  the  root, 
which  causes  it  to  expand  with  moisture,  it  has  been  employed,  as  a  substitato 
for  sponge  tent,  in  the  enlargement  of  strictured  passages. 

Off .  F rep.  Extractum  Gentianse;  Extractum  Gentianae  Flnidum,  U.S.;  Ia- 
fusum  Gentianse  Compositum ;  Tinctura  Gentianae  Compositum.  W. 

GENTIANA  CATESB^I.  U.S,  Secmdary. 
Blue  Oeniian. 

The  root  of  Gentiana  Catesbsei.  U.  S. 

Gentiana.   See  GENTIANA. 

Several  indigenous  species  of  gentian  approach  more  or  less  nearly  to  Oen 
tiana  lutea  in  the  bitterness  of  their  roots ;  but  O.  Catesbaei,  which  resembles  i\ 
most  closely,  is  the  only  one  medicinally  employed. 

Gentiana  Catesbaei.  Walter,  Flor.  Car.  109;  Bigelow,  ^m.  3Ied.  Bot.  iii.  137. 
The  blue  gentian  has  a  perennial,  branching,  somewhat  fleshy  root,  and  a  simple, 
erect,  rough  stem,  rising  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  and  bearing  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  and  rough  on  their  margin.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  palish-blue  colour,  crowded,  nearly  sessile,  and  axillary  or  terminal. 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  longer  than  the  tube.  The 
corolla  is  large,  ventricose,  plaited,  and  divided  at  its  border  into  ten  segments, 
of  which  the  five  outer  are  more  or  less  acute,  the  five  inner  bifid  and  fringed. 
The  number  of  stamens  is  five,  and  the  two  stigmas  are  seated  on  the  germ.  The 
capsule  is  oblong,  acuminate,  with  two  valves,  and  a  single  cell. 

G.  Catesbaei  grows  in  the  grassy  swamps  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  where 
it  flowers  from  September  to  December.  It  was  named  by  Walter  and  Elliot  in 
honour  of  Catesby,  by  whom  it  was  delineated  nearly  a  century  ago.  Pursh 
confounds  it  with  G.  Saponaria,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

Properties.  By  Dr.  Bigelow  we  are  told  that  the  dried  root  of  this  plant  has 
at  first  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  an  intense 
bitterness,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  officinal  gentian.  Alcohol  and 
boiling  water  extract  its  virtues,  and  the  tincture  and  decoction  are  even  more 
bitter  than  the  root  in  substance. 

Medical  Proj)ertie8.  As  a  medicine  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  European  gen- 
tian, and  may  be  employed  for  similar  purposes.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  it  is  not  used;  but  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  prescribed  by  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  South  in  dyspepsia,  and  other  cases  of  stomachic  and  general 
debility.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains, 
or  in  the  form  of  extract,  infusion,  wine,  or  tincture,  which  may  be  prepared  in 
Ihe  manner  directed  for  the  similar  preparations  of  foreign  gentian.  W 

GERANIUM.  U.S, 
Graneshill. 

The  rhisoBMi  of  Otraniam  maculatam.  U.  8. 

Geranium.   Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Decandria.  —  .^a/.  Orrf.  Geraniaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  five-petuled,  regular.  Nectary  five  mel- 
liferous glands,  onited  to  the  base  of  the  longer  filaments.  Arilli  five,  one-seeded, 
Awned,  at  the  base  of  a  beaked  receptacle ;  awns  simple,  naked,  neither  spiral  nor 
bearded.  Willd, 
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Chranium  maculatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  705 ;  Bigrelow.  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
i.  84;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  149.  This  plant  has  a  perennial,  horizontal,  fleshy 
root,  which  is  furnished  with  short  fibres,  and  sends  up  annually  an  herbaceous 
stem,  with  several  radical  leaves.  The  stem  is  erect,  round,  dichotomously 
branched,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  of  a  grayish-green  colour,  and  thickly 
cjvered,  in  common  with  the  petioles  and  peduncles,  with  reflexed  hairs.  The 
loaves  are  deeply  divided  into  three,  five,  or  seven  lobes,  which  are  variously 
incised  at  their  extremities,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour,  mottled  with  still 
paler  spots.  Those  which  rise  from  the  root  are  supported  on  footstalks  eight 
or  ten  inches  long;  those  of  the  stem  are  opposite,  the  lower  petiolate,  the 
upper  nearly  sessile,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  stipules.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  usually  of  a  purple  colour.  The  peduncles  spring  from  the  forks  of  the  stem, 
and  severally  support  two  flowers  upon  short  pedicels.  The  calyx  is  composed 
of  five  oblong,  ribbed,  cuspidate  leaves;  the  petals  are  five,  obovate,  and  entire; 
the  stamens  ten,  with  oblong,  deciduous  anthers,  the  five  alternate  filaments  being 
longer  than  the  others,  and  having  glands  at  their  base;  the  germ  is  ovate,  sup- 
porting a  straight  style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  surmounted  by  five  stigmas. 
The  fruit  consists  of  five  aggregate,  one-seeded  capsules,  attached  by  a  beak  to 
the  persistent  style,  curling  up  and  scattering  the  seeds  when  ripe. 

The  cranesbill  is  indigenous,  growing  throughout  the  United  States,  in  moist 
woods,  thickets,  and  hedges,  and  generally  in  low  grounds.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  July.    The  root  should  be  collected  in  autumn. 

This,  when  dried,  is  in  pieces  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  somewhat  flattened,  contorted,  wrinkled,  tubercu- 
lated,  and  beset  with  slender  fibres.  It  is  externally  of  an  umber-brown  colour, 
internally  reddish-gray,  compact,  inodorous,  and  of  an  astringent  taste,  without 
bitterness  or  other  unpleasant  flavour.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues. 
According  to  Dr.  Edward  Staples,  it  contains  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  mucilage, 
red  colouring  matter,  resin,  and  a  crystal lizable  vegetable  princiole.  (Journ.  of 
Phil.  Col.  ofPharm.,  Oct.  1829,  p.  171.)  The  Messrs.  Tilden  found,  besides 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  gum,  pectin,  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  resin  soluble  in 
ether,  resin  soluble  in  alcohol,  oleo-resin  soluble  in  ether  only,  colouring  matter, 
chlorophyll,  lignin,  and  various  salts.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  July,  1863,  p.  22.)  Tannic 
and  gallic  acids  are  probably  the  sole  active  ingredients. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Geranium  is  one  of  our  best  indigenous  as- 
tringents, and  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  these  medicines  are 
applicable.  The  absence  of  unpleasant  taste,  and  other  ofi'ensive  qualities,  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  cases  of  infants,  and  persons  of  very  delicate 
stomach.  Diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  cholera  infantum  in  the  latter  stages, 
and  the  various  hemorrhages  are  the  forms  of  disease  in  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly used,  and  with  greatest  advantage ;  but  care  should  be  taken,  before  it 
is  administered,  that  the  condition  of  the  system  and  of  the  part  affected  is  such 
as  not  to  contraindicate  the  use  of  astringents.  As  an  application  to  indolent 
ulcers,  an  injection  in  gleet  and  leucorrhoea,  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula 
and  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  kino, 
catechu,  and  other  medicines  of  the  same  class.  It  is  a  popular  domestic  remedy 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the  Indians. 
It  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  that  of  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  from  one  to  *wo  riuidounces 
The  medicine  is  sometimes  given  to  children,  boiled  in  milk.  W 
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GEUM.  U,  S.  Secondary. 
Water  Avens, 
The  root  of  Geum  rivale.  U.  S. 

Benoitc  aquatique,  Fr.;  Wiesen  Benediktcnwurzel,  <r^m. 

Geum.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Rosaceae. 

Qen.  Ch.   Calyx  ten-cleft.   Petah  five.    Seeds  with  a  bent  awn.  Willd. 

Several  species  belonging  to  this  genus  have  been  medicinally  employed;  but 
two  only  are  deserving  of  particular  notice  —  Oeitm  rivale,  which  has  a  place 
in  the  secondary  list  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  O.  urbanum,  for- 
merly recognised  by  the  Doblin  College. 

Oeum  urbanum,  or  avenfi,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  wild  in  shady 
places.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  consists  of  a  short  oblong  body,  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  externally  brown,  internally  white  towards 
the  circumference  and  reddish  at  the  centre,  and  furnished  with  numerous  long 
descending  fibres.  When  quite  dry  it  is  nearly  inodorous;  but  in  the  recent 
state  has  a  smell  like  that  of  cloves,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  radix  caryO' 
phillatx.  The  taste  is  bitterish  and  astringent.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  water 
and  alcohol,  wliich  it  tinges  red.  Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a  thick,  greenish- 
yellow  volatile  oil,  and  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  the  liquid.  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Trommsdorff,  besides  tannic  acid,  which  is  abundant,  a  tasteless  resin, 
gum,  bassorin,  and  lignin.  It  has  been  much  used  in  Europe,  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent,  in  chronic  and  passive  hemorrhages,  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
leucorrhoea,  intermittent  fever,  <tc.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  in  decoction. 

Oeum  rivale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1115;  Ungl.  Bot.  106.  Water  avens  has 
a  perennial,  horizontal,  jointed,  scaly,  tapering  root,  about  si.x  inches  long,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  externally,  white  internally,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
descending  yellowish  fibres.  One  or  more  stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  which 
also  sends  up  numerous  leaves.  The  stems  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
simple,  erect,  pubescent,  and  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  radical  leaves  are  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate,  with  large  terminal  leaflets,  and  long,  hairy  footstalks;  those 
of  the  stem  are  petiolate,  and  divided  into  three  serrate,  pointed  segments.  The 
flowers  are  few,  solitary,  nodding,  yellowish-purple,  and  supported  on  axillary 
and  terminal  peduncles.  The  colour  of  the  stems  and  flowers  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  purple  avens,  sometimes  applied  to  the  plant.  The  calyx  is  inferior, 
with  ten  lanceolate,  pointed  segments,  of  which  the  five  alternate  are  smaller 
than  the  others.  The  petals  are  five,  and  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  seeds  are 
oval,  with  plumose  awns,  minutely  uncinate,  and  nearly  naked  at  the  summit. 

This  species  of  Geum  is  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  States;  thongh 
the  plant  of  this  country  has  smaller  flowers,  with  petals  more  rounded  on  the 
top,  and  leaves  more  deeply  incised  than  the  European.  It  delights  in  wet,  boggy 
meadows,  and  extends  from  Canada  into  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  flowers  appear  in  Jtine  and  July.  The  dried  root  is  hard,  brittle, 
easily  pulverized,  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  colour,  without  smell,  and  of  an  astrin- 
gent, bitterish  taste.    Boiling  water  extracts  its  virtues. 

Medical  rroperlies  a^id  UAes.  Water  avens  is  tonic  and  powerfully  astringent. 
It  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  or  passive  hemorrhages,  leucorrhcea, 
and  diarrhma;  and  is  said  to  be  beneficially  employed,  in  the  Eastern  States,  as 
a  popular  remedy  in  the  debility  of  phtiiisis  pulmonalis,  in  simple  dyspepsia,  and 
in  visceral  disea.ses  conseciuent  on  disorder  of  the  stomach.  In  Europe  it  is 
■oraetimes  substituted  for  the  root  of  common  avens,  or  Geum  urbanum,  but  is 
less  esteemed.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  a  scrapie  to  a  drachm,  to 
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be  repeated  three  times  a  day.  The  decoction,  which  is  usually  preferred,  may 
be  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the 
quantity  of  one  or  two  fluidounces.  A  weak  decoction  is  sometimes  used  by  in- 
valids in  New  England  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee.  W. 

GILLENIA.  U.  S. 
Gillenia, 
The  root  of  Gillenia  trifoliata,  and  of  Gillenia  stipulacea.  U.  S. 

Indian  physic,  American  ipecacuanha. 

Gillenia.   Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Pentagynia. — ^a<.  Or^.  Rosaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular  campanulate,  border  five-toothed.  Corolla  partly 
unequal.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Stamens  few,  included. 
Styles  five.  Capsules  five,  connate  at  the  base,  opening  on  the  inner  side,  each 
two-seeded.  Torrey. 

This  genus  was  separated  by  Moench  from  Spiraea.  It  is  exclusively  North 
American,  and  includes  only  two  discovered  species —  O.  trifoliata  and  O.  stipu- 
lacea— both  of  which  are  recognised  in  our  Pharmacopoeia. 

1.  Gillenia  trifoliata.  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  10;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i. 
65 ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  40,  pi.  34.  This  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with  a 
perennial  root,  consisting  of  many  long,  slender,  brown  branches,  proceeding 
from  a  thick,  tuber-like  head.  The  stems,  several  of  which  usually  rise  from  the 
same  root,  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  erect,  slender,  smooth,  flexuose,  branched, 
and  commonly  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  with  very  short 
petioles,  and  small  linear-lanceolate  stipules.  The  leaflets  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
sharply  serrate,  and  acuminate.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  loose  terminal  nodding 
panicle,  with  long  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  tubular  campanulate,  ventricose,  and 
terminates  in  five  pointed  segments.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  linear- 
lanceolate,  recurved  petals,  the  two  upper  separated  from  the  three  lower,  white, 
with  a  reddish  tinge  on  their  border,  and  of  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
The  stamens  are  twenty,  the  filaments  short,  the  anthers  small  and  yellow.  Each 
flower  is  succeeded  by  five  capsules,  connate  at  their  base,  oblong,  acuminate, 
gibbous  without,  acute  within,  two-valved,  one-celled,  opening  inward,  and  con- 
taining each  one  or  two  oblong  seeds. 

This  species  of  Gillenia  grows  throughout  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  and,  in  Pennsylvania,  may  also  be  found  abundantly  west  of 
these  mountains.  Pursh  found  it  in  Florida,  and  it  extends  as  far  north  as 
Canada.  It  frequents  light  soils,  in  shady  and  moist  situations,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  The  root  should  be  gathered  in  September. 

2.  G.  stipulacea.  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  71.  This  species  is  also  herbaceous  and 
perennial,  though  much  taller,  and  more  bushy  than  the  preceding.  The  sterns 
are  brownish  and  branched.  The  upper  leaves  are  ternate,  lanceolate,  serrau.- ; 
the  lower  more  deeply  incised,  becoming  towards  the  root  pinnatifid,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  at  the  margin.  The  stipules  are  ovate,  acuminate,  deeply 
serrate,  resembling  leaves,  and  marking  the  species  at  the  first  glance.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  G.  trifoliata,  and  grow  on  long  slender  peduncles 
in  a  lax  corymb. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  this  plant  occupies  the  place  of  G.  trifoliata, 
which  is  not  found  beyond  the  Muskingum.  It  grows  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  New  York,  extends  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  pro- 
bably into  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  has  been  found  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. Its  root  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  species,  and  is  reputed 
to  possess  the  same  properties. 

The  dried  root  of  Gillenia  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  wrinkled  longitudinally 
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with  occasional  transverse  fissures,  and,  in  the  thicker  pieces,  presenting  in  some 
places  an  irregular,  undulated,  somewhat  knotty  appearance,  arising  from  indenta- 
tions on  one  side  corresponding  with  prominences  on  the  other.  It  is  externally  of 
a  light-brown  colour,  and  consists  of  a  thick,  somewhat  reddish,  brittle,  cortical 
portion,  with  an  interior  slender,  tougher,  whitish  ligneous  cord.  The  bark» 
which  is  easily  separable,  has  a  bitter,  not  disagreeable  taste ;  the  wood  is  nearly 
jjnsipid  and  comparatively  inert,  and  should  be  rejected.  The  powder  is  of  a 
light-brownish  colour,  and  possesses  a  feeble  odour,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  root.  The  bitterness  is  extracted  by  boiling  water,  which  acquires  the  red 
colour  of  wine.  The  root  yields  its  bitterness  also  to  alcohol.  By  various  experi- 
menters it  has  been  shown  to  contain  gum,  starch,  gallo-tannic  acid,  fatty  mat- 
ter, wax,  resin,  colouring  matter,  albumen,  and  lignin,  besides  salts.  {Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  490.J  The  name  of  gillenin  has  been  given,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stanhope,  to  a  substance  obtained  by  first  preparing  an  alcoholic  extract,  treat- 
ing this  with  water,  which  took  up  various  substances  with  a  little  of  the  active 
matter,  then  macerating  the  residue  for  ten  days  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  saturating  with  magnesia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  finally  treating 
with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. The  substance  thus  obtained  was  whitish,  very  bitter,  slightly  odorous, 
permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  dilute  acids,  and 
neutral  to  test-paper.  Nitric  acid  rendered  it  blood-red,  chromic  acid  green. 
Tannic  acid  produced  no  efi'ect.  It  gave  white  precipitates  with  potassa,  sub- 
•cetate  of  lead,  and  tartar  emetic.  Half  a  grain  of  it  produced  nausea  and 
reU-hing.  {Ibid.,  xxviii.  202.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gillenia  is  a  mild  and  efficient  emetic,  and, 
like  most  substances  belonging  to  the  same  class,  occasionally  acts  upon  the 
bowels.  In  very  small  doses  it  has  been  thought  to  be  tonic.  It  is  much  used  by 
some  practitioners  in  the  country  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha,  which  it  is 
said  to  resemble  in  its  mode  of  operation.  It  was  employed  by  the  Indians,  and 
.ine  known  as  an  emetic  to  the  colonists  at  an  early  period.  Linnaeus  wa« 
.  re  of  its  reputed  virtues.  Th«  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains,  repeated  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  till  it  vomits.  W. 

GLYCERINA.  U.S. 
Glycerin. 

Off.  Syn.  GLYCERINUM.  Glycerine.  A  sweet  principle,  C^Ufi^  obtained 
from  fats  and  fixed  oils.  Jir. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1860  a  process  was  given  for  the  preparation 
of  glycerin ;  but  it  is  now  so  exclusively  a  product  of  wholesale  manufacturing, 
that  it  was  deemed  proper,  in  the  late  revision  of  the  work,  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Materia  Medica  Catalogue,  where  it  also  stands  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 
The  following  is  the  process  referred  to. 

"Take  of  Lead  Plaster,  recently  prepared  and  yet  fluid.  Boiling  Water,  each, 
a  (jfillon.  Mix  them,  stir  briskly  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  allow  them  to  cool,  and 
pour  off  the  supornatant  liquid.  Evaporate  this  until  it  has  the  specific  gravity 
11  '  'nhohydric  acid  slowly  through  it  until  a  black 

1''  1     Filter,  and  apply  heat  until  the  sulphohydric 

acid  in  driven  off.     !  rate  the  liquid  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight." 

fn  th^  prorp«?<j  t->  1  p1n<'tpr,  litharge,  olive  oil,  and  water  are  boiled 

^  ^he  oil,  the  oily  acids  of  which  unite 

"*  At  the  same  time  the  sweet  principle 

of  the  oil,  caiied  glycerin,  which  was  previously  united  to  the  oily  acids  to  consti- 
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tute  the  oil,  is  set  fre^-,  becomes  hydrated,  and  dissolv^^  in  t"he  water.  (See  Em- 
plastrvm  Plumbi.)  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  plaster,  while  still  hot  and  In 
the  liquid  state,  contains  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerin,  diffused  through  it 
It  is  the  plaster  in  this  state  that  is  made  use  of  for  preparing  glycerin  in  the 
former  U.S.  formula.  Accordingly,  when  the  liquid  plaster  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  measure  of  boiling  water,  and  the  mixture  stirred  briskly,  a  solution  of 
glycerin  is  obtained;  which,  after  having  been  decanted,  and  evaporated  to  a 
limited  extent,  is  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered  to  separate  sulphuret  of  lead,  heated  to  free  it  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  finally  evaporated  to  expel  the  free  water,  which  is  known  to  be  all  re- 
moved when  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 

Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1789  by  Scheele,  by  whom  it  was  called  the  sweet 
principle  of  oils.  It  is  produced  not  only  during  the  saponification  of  the  fats 
and  oils  by  oxide  of  lead  in  forming  lead  plaster,  but  also  during  the  same  pro- 
cess, when  effected  by  potassa  and  soda  in  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  the  alkalies 
uniting  with  the  oily  acids,  and  setting  the  glycerin  free.  Hence  soap-makers' 
waste  is  an  abundant  source  of  glycerin ;  but,  thus  originating,  it  is  apt  to  have 
more  or  less  odour,  which  even  percolation  through  animal  charcoal  does  not 
always  remove,  A  method  of  purifying  glycerin  from  soap-makers'  waste  is 
given  by  M.  Brufere-Perrin.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xx.  549.)*  The  process  of 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Tilghman,  of  this  city,  patented,  Jan.  9,  1854,  consists  in  sub- 
jecting fatty  bodies  to  the  action  of  water  at  a  high  temperature  under  pressure, 
whereby  their  constituents  combine  with  water,  so  as  to  form  free  fatty  acids, 
and  solution  of  glycerin.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1855,  p.  121.)  Thus 
obtained  it  is  called  distilled  glycerin,  and  is  produced  at  once  in  the  purest 
form.  This  process  is  used  at  the  great  candle  manufactory  of  Price  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, whence  our  markets  have  been  largely  supplied  with  glycerin.  Through  a 
distillatory  apparatus  containing  palm  oil,  heated  steam  between  550°  and  600° 
is  passed.  The  oil  is  decomposed  into  its  oily  acids  and  glycerin,  which,  together 
with  water,  distil  over,  and,  condensing  in  the  receiver,  separate  into  two  layers, 
the  lower  of  which  is  glycerin.  If  this,  as  first  procured,  contain  too  much  water, 
it  must  be  concentrated  ;  if  discoloured,  it  must  be  redistilled  with  vapour. 
{Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  850  )  Ordinary  impure  glycerin  may  be  purified 
by  distillation  with  steam  under  pressure.  Though,  when  distilled  alone,  it  is 
partially  decomposed,  giving  out  pungent  vapours  of  acrolein,  yet,  in  a  current 
of  superheated  steam,  it  passes  over  unchanged  at  temperatures  between  400° 
and  500°.  {Brande  <&  Taylor.)  Very  pure  glycerin  is  now  prepared  in  the  U, 
States. 

Properties,  &c.  Glycerin  is  a  thick  syrupy  liquid,  either  colourless  or  of  a 

*  Dr.  Campbell  Morfit  has  given  the  following  process  for  making  pure  glycerin  on  the 
large  scale.  Melt  one  hundred  pounds  of  tallow,  lard,  or  pressed  lard,  in  a  clean  iron-bound 
barrel,  by  the  direct  application  of  a  current  of  steam,  and  add  to  the  melted  liquid  fifteen 
pounds  of  lime,  previously  slaked  and  made  into  a  milk  with  two  and  half  gallons  of  water. 
Then  cover  the  vessel,  and  continue  the  steaming  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  completion 
of  the  saponification.  This  is  known  to  be  completed,  when  a  portion  of  the  cooled  soap 
gives  a  smooth  shining  surface  on  being  scraped  with  the  nail,  and  breaks  with  a  cracking 
noise.  By  this  treatment  the  fat  is  decomposed,  the  oily  acids  unite  with  the  lime  to  form 
an  insoluble  lime  soap,  and  the  liberated  glycerin  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  along 
with  the  excess  of  lime.  After  the  liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
and  settle,  and  then  strained  through  a  crash  cloth.  The  strained  liquid,  containing  only 
the  glycerin  and  excess  of  lime,  is  carefully  concentrated  by  steam  heat,  treated  with  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  to  remove  the  lime  as  carbonate  of  lime,  boiled  again  to  decom- 
pose any  carbonate  of  lime  that  may  have  been  formed,  and  allowed  to  repose.  The  super- 
natant clear  liquid  is  finally  decanted  or  strained  off  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  concentrated,  if  necessary,  to  expel  any  excess  of  water.  The  residue  of  the 
process,  the  lime  soap,  is  sold  to  the  stearic  candle  makers,  or  reconverted  into  saleable 
fat.  Dr.  Morfit  has  found  his  process  for  glycerin  to  combine  the  advantages  of  saving 
time,  labour,  and  money.  {Silliman't  Journal^  2d  ser.,  zv.  429.) — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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slight  amber  colonr,  without  smell  when  pore,  unctaous  to  the  toucn,  and  of  a 
very  sweet  taste.  In  properties  it  is  intermediate  between  water  and  the  oils. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  moisture.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1'25,  U.H  , 
1-26,  5r.  According  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  glycerin,  when  of  the  density  124, 
contains  94  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  glycerin;  when  of  the  density  1-26,  98  per 
cent  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  Glycerin  possesses  extensive  powers  as  a  solvent,  and  is  an  excellent  ©x- 
cipient  for  many  medicinal  substances.  It  dissolves  bromine  and  iodine,  the 
iodide  of  sulphur,  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  fixed  alkalies, 
6ome  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  a  large  number  of  neutral  salts.  It  also  dis- 
solves the  vegetable  acids,  particularly  tannic  acid,  and  either  suspends  or  dis- 
solves the  vegetable  alkalies.  Many  of  the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  it,  ferming  convenient  solutions  for  external  application.  Such  solu- 
tions are  now  made  for  medicinal  purposes  with  some  of  the  salts  of  morphia, 
quinia,  strychnia,  veratria,  and  atropia.  Prof.  J.  S.  Blockey,  of  London,  has 
ascertained  that  certain  neuter  vegetable  substances  are  far  more  soluble  in  gly- 
cerin than  in  water.  Thus  salicin  dissolves  in  eight  parts  of  cold  glycerin,  and 
santonin  in  eighteen  parts  when  boiling.  The  latter  solution,  when  of  half  this 
strength,  forms  on  cooling  an  almost  solid  mass.  Glycerin,  next  to  alcohol,  is 
the  best  solvent  of  iodine.  Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  when  dissolved  in 
it,  form  iodized  glycerin,  the  medical  applications  of  which  are  given  under 
iodine.  (See  lodinium.)*  Glycerin  is  not  susceptible  of  becoming  rancid,  or  of 
fermenting  spontaneously;  but  will  generate  a  portion  of  alcohol  under  the 
combined  inBuence  of  chalk,  and  of  a  ferment  formed  of  cheese  or  animal  tissue. 
During  this  change  there  is  no  intermediate  formation  of  glucose,  provided  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  present.  {Berthelot.)  Glycerin  does  not  evaporate  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air;  nor  can  it  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  water  or  steam.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  it  emits  extremely  irri- 
tating vapours.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Glycerin  is  antiseptic,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Warington  and  M. 
Deraarquay  to  preserve  alimentary  substances  and  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  to  inject  bodies  for  dissection.  According  to  Dr.  W.  Frazer,  it  does  not 
answer  to  keep  pathological  preparations;  as  they  are  completely  softened  by  its 
action.  M.  Berthelot,  of  Paris,  has  succeeded  in  combining  glycerin  with  a 
number  of  acids,  both  mineral  and  organic,  forming  three  distinct  series  of  neu- 
tral compounds.  Among  others  he  has  united  it  with  the  fatty  acids,  producing, 
by  synthesis,  the  organic  fatty  substances,  stearin,  margarin,  olein,  <fec.  Glycerin 
has  been  recently  fi>rn»ed  artiticially,  by  a  complicated  process,  by  M.  A.  Wurtz. 
(See  Ghem.  Oaz.,  June  1,  1857,  p.  205.)  By  Pasteur  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  one  of  the  products  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Glycerin  consists  of  one  eq. 
of  the  hypothetical  radical  glyceryl  (C,H  ),  five  eqs.  of  oxygen,  and  one  of 
water.    Its  formula  is,  therefore,  CjlI^O^-f-HO. 

When  treated  with  equal  parts  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  succes- 
sively added  in  small  portions,  at  a  temperature  kept  below  freezing,  glycerin  is 
converted  into  a  bright-yellow,  volatile,  explosive,  and  poisonous  oleaginous 
liquid,  discovered  by  M.  Sobrero,  and  called  nitroglycerin  or  glonoin.  Itsden- 
•ity  is  16,  and  its  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  glvccrin,  with  three  eqs. 
of  hydrogen  replace<i  by  three  of  hyponitric  ac-id  (3N0J.  Kxperiments  have 
been  made  in  reference  lo  the  offt'cts  of  nitroglycerin  on  the  system ;  but  with  no 
'ery  satisfactory  results.  It  appears  to  act  as  a  powerful  but  temporary  stimulant 
to  the  circulation  and  nervous  system,  causipg  increased  frequency  of  pulse  and 
■evere  headache,  followed,  If  the  dose  is  considerable,  by  symptoms  of  prostra- 

♦  Solutions  of  medicines  in  glycerin  m%y  be  called  glyeeratf$.  In  relation  to  it«  soWent 
.powers,  the  render  is  referred  \n  nn  elnborate  paper  by  MM.  Cap  and  Qarot,  published  in 
'  the  Jpum.  <U  Pharm.  for  Aug.  1H54,  p.  81. 
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tion,  which  are  alarming  from  overdoses.  The  dose  required  to  affect  the  sys- 
tem is  exceedingly  small.  Mr.  J.  M.  Merrick,  jun.,  experienced  decided  efifects 
from  one-fortieth  of  a  drop;  and  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Field  about  the 
forty-fifth  of  a  drop  caused  the  loss  of  consciousness  and  other  alarming  symp- 
toms of  narcotic  poisoning.  On  the  other  hand,  two  drops  of  the  poison  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  with  no  other  effect  than  a  slight  confusion  of  the  head. 
In  all  these  instances  the  nitroglycerin  was  given  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick experienced  from  the  accidentalinhalation  of  the  vapour  intense  headache, 
intolerance  of  light,  and  general  distress,  with  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  exhaus- 
tion. {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  Nov.  1863,  p.  564.)  Considering  the  uncertainty 
and  occasional  violence  of  this  substance,  together  with  its  liability  to  explosion, 
as  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ferris,  of  New  Castle,  Delaware  (Ibid.,  Nov.  1860, 
p.  524),  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  come  into  use  as  a  remedy,  unless  proved 
to  have  more  valuable  therapeutic  effects  than  have  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Impurities  and  Tests.  Glycerin  is  sometimes  deficient  in  density  and  con- 
sistency. According  to  M.  Dalpiaz,  it  is  sometimes  perfectly  colourless  from 
being  bleached  by  chlorine,  when  it  is  apt  to  contain  chloride  of  calcium,  as  well 
as  free  chlorine.  The  latter  may  be  detected  by  rendering  the  suspected  sample 
slightly  blue  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  then  adding  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  when,  if  free  chlorine  be  present,  the  blue  colour  will  disappear. 
Lime  may  be  detected  by  oxalate  of  ammonia;  lead  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  sulphuric  acid  by  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta.  Diluted,  and  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  potassa,  it  is  not  altered  in  colour,  showing  the  absence  of  glucose. 
The  absence  of  cane  sugar  is  proved  by  the  complete  solubility  of  the  glycerin 
in  chloroform,  which  does  not  dissolve  sugar  {Chem.  News,  No.  205,  p.  217); 
also,  if,  upon  the  addition  of  two  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
application  of  heat,  no  brown  discoloration  is  observed.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Nov.  1863,  p.  405.)  Diluted  with  water,  glycerin  should  give  no  precipitate 
with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  showing  the  ab- 
sence generally  of  metallic  salts.  If  a  drop  be  rubbed  on  the  hand,  no  odour 
should  be  perceived.  One  volume  of  glycerin  should  dissolve  completely  in  one 
volume  of  alcohol,  acidulated  with  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  without  afford- 
ing any  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  even  after  standing  for  twelve  hours. 
For  the  tests  of  pure  glycerin,  given  more  in  detail,. see  the  paper  of  M.  Cap  in 
the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  (Mars,  1856,  p.  212). 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  The  uses  of  glycerin  as  a  vehicle  of  other  medicines 
have  been  already  given.  Employed  internally  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  it  is 
deemed  alterative,  nutrient,  and  demulcent.  Dr.  J.  L.  Crawcour,  of  New  Orleans, 
has  used  it  with  supposed  advantage  in  phthisis,  and  prefers  it  to  cod-liver  oil. 
Dr.  R.  P.  Cotton  has  tried  it  in  the  Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton,  and 
concluded  that  it  has  generally  but  little  influence,  and  that,  as  a  remedial  agent, 
it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  cod-liver  oil.  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  made  ex- 
periments with  it,  to  determine  its  alterative  and  nutrient  properties,  and  found 
it  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  body;  but  his  experiments  were  not  made  on  a 
sufficient  scale  to  be  conclusive.  It  sometimes  appeared  to  act  beneficially  in 
tuberculous  and  strumous  affections,  forming  a  useful  succedaneum  for  cod-liver 
oil,  when  the  latter  could  not  be  borne  by  the  stomach. 

Glycerin  has  come  into  extensive  use  as  an  external  remedy.  Its  emollient 
virtues  and  undrying  property  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  in 
which  a  softening  and  soothing  application  is  required.  It  appears  to  have  been 
first  employed  externally,  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Thomas  De  la  Rue,  of  London,  whose 
observation  of  its  utility  led  Mr.  Startin  to  try  it  in  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases, where  it  came  into  extensive  use.  The  principal  cutaneous  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  found  beneficial  are  pityriasis,  lepra,  herpes,  eczema,  psoriasis, 
prurigo,  and  lichen    It  is  a  useful  addition  to  lotions  in  the  incrusted  forn  of 
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lapas,  and  in  various  syphilitic  and  strumoas  eruptions.  Added  to  poultices,  in 
a  proportion  varying  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixteenth,  it  has  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing them  soft  for  a  long  time.  To  collodiura  it  gives  a  plasticity  which  renders 
it  often  better  suited  to  skin  affections.  Incorporated  in  very  small  proportion 
with  extracts  and  pills,  it  keeps  them  soft  and  free  from  mouldiness.  M.  Dever- 
gie,  in  giving  the  results  of  his  trials  of  glycerin  in  skin  diseases,  thinks  its  vir- 
tues have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  it  is  not  superior  to  pure  lard  and  similar 
fatty  substances;  though  it  has  the  advantages  of  liquidity  and  freedom  from 
odour.  In  cases  of  deafness,  from  deficiency,  accumulation,  or  hardness  of  the 
cerumen,  and  attended  with  dryness  of  the  meatus,  glycerin  is  an  excellent 
remedy,  introduced  into  the  canal  by  means  of  raw  cotton,  saturated  with  it.- 
In  relation  to  the  uses  of  glycerin  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  June,  1849.  Gly- 
cerin may  be  prepared  as  an  ointment,  for  which  formulas  are  given  by  Mr.  J.- 
Laidley,  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ecky.*  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxii.  118,  and  xxv. 
27.)  It  is  recommended,  in  its  perfectly  pure  state,  by  Dr.  Foucher,  as  a  vehicle 
in  coUyria,  agreeing  with  all  the  substances  used  locally  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 
except  nitrate  of  silver,  which  it  decomposes.  {Chem.  News,  Dec.  8,  1860,  p  306.) 

Glycerin  has  been  used  by  M.  Demarquay,  of  Paris,  as  a  dressins:  in  hospital 
gangrene,  and  in  wounds  in  general.  The  wound  is  covered  with  folds  of  linen, 
dipped  in  the  glycerin,  over  which  lint  is  applied,  and  secured  by  a  bandage. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  dressing  are  that  it  lessens  suppuration,  pro- 
motes cicatrization,  and,  when  removed,  leaves  the  wound  clean.  Glycerin,  used 
in  this  way,  has  been  tried  by  two  London  surgeons,  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, and  both  conclude  that  it  possesses  no  particular  virtues.  It  is  con- 
ceded, however,  that  it  is  an  agreeable  application,  causes  no  smarting,  excludes 
the  air,  keeps  the  sore  moist,  and  does  not  adhere  to  its  edges ;  and  these  are 
no  small  recommendations.  It  has  the  advantage  over  bland  oils  that  it  may  be 
readily  washed  from  the  wound,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  water.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sen.,  July,  1856,  p.  253.)  The  vaccine  lymph  and  scab  have 
been  dissolved  in  glycerin  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  virus,  and  Dr. 
Andrews,  of  Chicago,  has  successfully  vaccinated  with  the  solution ;  but  the 
expedient,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  doubtful  advantage. 

Of.  Prep    Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici,  Br.  B. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  U.  S.,  Br. 
Liqtcorice  Root. 
The  root  of  Glycyrrhiea  glabra.  U.  S.  The  root  fresh  and  dried.  Br. 

Bois  dc  regli«fle,  Fr.;  Siissholzwurzel,  Oftm.:  Liquirizia,  Ital.;   Regaliza,  Span. 

Glyoyrrhiza.  Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Lcguminosae  or 
Fabaceffi. 

Oen.Gh.  Calyx  bilabiate;  upper  lip  three-cleft,  lower  ondivided.  Legume 
ovate  compressed.  Willd. 

Olycyrrhiza  glabra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1144;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.  p.  420, 
1  152 ;  Carson,  Illunt.  of  Med.  Hot.  i.  38,  pi.  32.  The  liquorice  plant  has  a  per- 
ennial root,  which  i.s  round,  succulent,  tough,  and  pliable,  furnislied  with  sparse 
fibres,  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  in  a  sandy  soil  penetrates  deeply  into  the  ground.- 
The  stems  are  herbaceous,  erect,  and  usually  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  have  few* 

♦  Mr.  Eoky's  glycerin  oinftrumt  in  mtkt\n  %9  follown:  Take  of  gporniaceii  hnlf  an  nunrt; 
white  wax  a  rfracAm;  oil  of  alu  .  oerin  a  ftm  '  'T   "  •  r- 

maccti  and  wax  with  tho  oil  heat.    Th  i« 

nelt<-   '     ' ■'     into    a  WcdgWOou     i^^^^\^^^.  M.    nnd    rUl»     unm     .m-     in;:,!  .-..muIJ 

are  mixed  and  cool.    This  oin  i.-    t      1  with  adTantago  in  cbaps  and 
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braiuhef  and  are  garnished  with  alternate,  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of  several 
pairs  jf  ovate,  blunt,  petiolate  leaflets,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end,  of  a  pale- 
green  colonr,  and  clammy  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  violet  or 
pArpIc,  ft)rmed  like  those  of  the  pea,  and  arranged  in  axillary  spikes  supported 
on  long  »)ed uncles.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  persistent.  The  fruit  is  a  comr 
pressed,  smooth,  acute,  one-celled  legume,  containing  from  one  to  four  small 
kidney-shaped  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  Syria,  and  Persia;  and 
is  cultivated  in  England,  the  north  of  France,  and  Germany.  Much  of  the  root 
imported  into  this  country  comes  from  Messina  and  Palermo  in  Sicily.  It  is 
also  largely  produced  in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  it  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  the  root  from  Italy  and  Sicily 
is  the  product  of  O.  echinata,  which  grows  wild  in  Apulia.  This  species  is  also 
abundant  in  the  south  of  Russia,  where,  according  to  Hayne,  suflBcient  extract 
is  prepared  from  it  to  supply  the  whole  Russian  empire. 

A  species  of  Glycyrrhiza,  G.  lepidota,  grows  abundantly  about  St.  Louis,  io 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  flourishes  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  to  ita 
source.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  liquorice  plant  mentioned  by  Mackenzie 
as  growing  on  the  northern  coast  of  this  continent.  Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  its 
root  possesses  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  taste  of  liquorice. 

Properties.  The  liquorice  root  of  the  shops  is  in  long  pieces,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  lines  to  more  than  an  inch,  fibrous,  externally  grayish-brown 
and  wrinkled  by  desiccation,  internally  yellowish,  without  smell,  and  of  a  8weet» 
mucilaginous  taste,  mingled  with  a  slight  degree  of  acrimony.  It  is  often  worm- 
eaten  and  more  or  less  decayed.  The  best  pieces  are  those  which  have  the  bright- 
est yellow  colour  internally,  and  of  which  the  layers  are  distinct.  The  powder 
is  of  a  grayish-yellow  colour,  when  the  root  is  pulverized  without  being  deprived 
of  its  epidermis;  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  when  the  epidermis  has  been  removed. 
Robiquet  found  the  following  ingredients  in  liquorice  root:  1.  a  peculiar  trans- 
parent yellow  substance,  called  glycyrrhizin  or  glycion,  of  a  sweet  taste,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  with  which  it  gelatinizes  on 
cooling,  thrown  down  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  acids,  readily  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  insusceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  yielding  no  oxalic  acid  by  the 
action  of  the  nitric,  and  therefore  wholly  distinct  from,  sugar ;  2.  a  crystallizable 
principle  named  agedoUe  by  Robiquet,  but  subsequently  proved  to  be  identical 
with  asparagin;  3.  starch;  4.  albumen;  5.  a  brown  acrid  resin;  6.  a  brown 
azotized  extractive  matter;  Y.  lignin;  8.  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  and  malic  acids.  Robiquet  prepared  glycyrrhizin  by  subject- 
ing a  strong  cold  infusion  of  the  root  to  ebullition,  in  order  to  separate  the 
albumen ;  then  filtering,  precipitating  with  acetic  acid,  and  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  water  to  remove  any  adhering  acid.  It  may  be  still  further  purified 
by  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  evaporation  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  According 
to  Dr.  T.  Lade,  glycyrrhizin,  as  it  exists  in  the  root,  is  rendered  soluble  in  water 
by  combination  with  inorganic  bases,  such  as  lime  and  ammonia,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lade,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  this  principle  has  no  affinity  for  the  acids,  but  combines 
with  salifiable  bases,  forming  salts  of  various  degrees  of  solubility.  Its  sweetness 
is  retained  in  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  the  alkalies.  It  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  ranks  among  the  glucosides.  Its  formula,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Gorup-Besanez,  is  C^HjgOjg,  according  to  Vogel,  CjgH^,0,.  {Journ. 
dePharm.,  J mWet,  1861,  p.  12.) 

An  extract  of  liquorice  root  is  brought  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  much  used 
under  the  name  of  liquorice   (See  Extractum  Glycyrrhizse.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Liquorice  root  is  an  excellent  demulcent,  well 
adapted  to  catarrhal  afifections,  and  to  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  ^f  the 
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bowels  and  arinarj  passages.  It  is  best  giveu  in  the  form  of  decoction,  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  other  demulcents.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  decoctions  of  acrid  or  irritating  vegetable  substauc^i-j,  such,  lor  ex 
ample,  as  seneka  and  mezereon,  the  acrimony  of  which  it  covers,  while  it  renders 
them  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  Before  being  used,  it  should  be  deprived 
of  its  cortical  part,  which  is  somewhat  acrid,  without  possessing  the  peculiar 
virtues  of  the  root.  The  decoction  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the 
bruised  root,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  a  pint  of  water.  By  long  boiling,  the  acri(J 
resinous  principle  is  extracted.  Perhaps,  however,  to  this  principle  may  in  part 
be  ascribed  the  therapeutical  virtues  of  liquorice  root  in  chronic  bronchial  dis- 
eases. The  powder  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  pills,  either  to  give  due  con- 
sistence, or  to  cover  their  surface  and  prevent  them  from  adhering  together. 

Off.  Prep.  Coufectio  Terebiuthiuaj,  Br.;  Decoctum  Sarsae  Compositum,  Br.; 
Decoctura  Sarsaparillae  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Gly cy rrh izae,  i^r.;  Ex- 
tractum  Sarsaparillae  Fluidum  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Lini,  Br.;  Infusum 
Lini  Compositum,  C7^  jS./  Pilula  Ferri  lodidi,  ^r.;  Pil.  Hydrargyri;  Syrupus 
Sarsaparillae  Compositus,  U.S.  W. 

GOSSYPII  RADIX.   U,S,  Secondary. 
Cotton.  Root, 
The  root  of  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  of  other  species  of  Gossypium.  U.  8. 

GOSSYPIUM.  CT.^. 

Cotton, 

A  filamentous  substance  separated  from  the  seed  of  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
snd  of  other  species  of  Gossypium.  U.  S. 

Cotton.  Cotton,  Wool.  The  hairs  of  the  seed  of  various  species  of  Gossypium. 
Br.  Appendix. 

Colon, /v.;    linumyfoWe,  Germ.;  Cotone, /M/.;  Algodon, />>/jan. 

Qos8YViv>i.  Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Malvaceae. 

Gen.Ch.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  obtusely  five-toothed,  surrounded  by  a  three- 
parted  involucel,  with  dentate-incised,  cordate  leaflets,  cohering  at  the  base. 
Stigmas  three  to  five.  Capsule  three  to  five-celled,  many-seeded.  Seeds  sur- 
rounded by  a  tomentose  wool.  De  Cand. 

In  consequence  of  changes  produced  in  the  plants  of  this  genus  by  cultivation, 
botanists  have  found  great  difficulty  in  determining  which  are  distinct  species, 
and  which  merely  varieties.  De  Candolle  describes  thirteen  species  in  his  Pro- 
dromus,  and  mentions  six  others;  but  considers  them  ail  uncertain.  Koyle  de- 
•cribes  eijjht  and  admits  others.  Schwartz  thinks  they  may  all  be  referred  to  one 
original  species.  The  plants  inhabit  different  parts  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  many  of  them  are  cultivated  for  their  cotton  in  climates  adapted  to  their 
growth.  The  species  from  which  most  of  the  cotton  of  commerce  has  been 
thought  to  be  obtained,  is  the  one  specially  indicated  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
pceia.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  it  is  the  India  cotton  which  is  produced  by 
O.  herbaceum,  while  0.  fiarbadense  furnishes  all  the  cotton  of  N.  America,  and 
O.  Peruvianum  that  produced  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  S.  America. 
(See  Am.Journ.  of  Pharvi.,  July.  1858,  p.  339  )  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman,  how- 
ever,  in  his  Flora  of  the.  StnUhem  United  Stolen  (N.  Y.,  A.  D.  1860,  p.  68), 
(fifties  that  tue  numerous  varieties  of  the  cotton-plant  are  now  referred  to  two 
•pecies,  the  lonfj'8(aple  or  seauland  to  O.  album  (Haw.),  and  the  short-slaplt 
or  upland,  to  G.  nigrum,  (Haw.). 
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Oossypium  herhaceum.  Linn.  Sp.  9Y5 ;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  456.  This  is 
a  biennial  or  triennial  plant,  with  a  branching  stem  from  two  to  six  feet  hi^, 
and  palmate  hoary  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  somewhat  lanceolate  and  acute. 
The  flowers  are  pretty,  with  yellow  petals,  having  a  purple  spot  near  the  claw. 
The  leaves  of  the  involucel  or  outer  calyx  are  serrate.  The  capsule  opens  when 
ripe,  and  displays  a  loose  white  tuft  of  long  slender  filaments,  which  surround 
the  seeds,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  outer  coating.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
but  is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries.  It  requires  a  certain  duration  of 
warm  weather  to  perfect  its  seeds,  and,  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  culti- 
vated advantageously  north  of  Virginia. 

The  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant  contains  much  mucilage,  and  has  been  us^d 
as  a  demulcent.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  fixed  oil  of  the  drying  kind, 
which  is  employed  for  making  soap  and  other  purposes.*  The  root  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  medical  virtues,  and  is  now  recognised  by  the  TJ.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia. Another  officinal  portion,  and  that  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
is  the  filamentous  substance  surrounding  the  seeds.  This  when  separated  con- 
stitutes the  cotton  of  commerce. 

Cotton  consists  of  filaments,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  flat- 
tened tubes,  with  occasional  joints  indicated  by  transverse  lines.  It  is  without 
smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  the' oils,  and  vegetable  acids, 
soluble  in  strong  alkaline  solutions,  and  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  mineral 
acids.  In  chemical  character,  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  lignin.  By  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  that  remarkable  explosive  substance  denominated  gun  cotton, 
for  an  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  a  valuable  adhesive  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  it  in  ether,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Oun  Cotton  and  Col- 
lodium.  For  medical  use  it  should  be  carded  into  thin  sheets;  or  the  wadding 
of  the  milliners  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  sheets  somewhat  stiffened,  and 
glaze;d  on  the  surface  by  starch.  It  the  latter  case,  the  sheets  should  be  split 
open  when  applied.  It  is  said  that  air,  passed  through  cotton,  loses  the  pro- 
perty of  inducing  the  putrefactive  fermentation  in  animal  substances.  (Bost. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jourri.,  liii.  68,  from  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux.) 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Cotton  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  tlie 
fabrication  of  cloth ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  entered  the  catalogue  of 
medicines.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  recent  burns  and  scalds ;  an  application 
of  it  adopted  from  popular  practice.  It  is  said  to  relieve  the  pain,  diminish  the 
inflammation,  prevent  vesication,  and  very  much  to  hasten  the  cure.  Whatever 
advantages  result  from  it  are  probably  ascribable  to  the  absorption  of  effused 
liquids,  and  the  protection  of  the  part  affected  from  the  air.  It  is  applied  in 
thin  and  successive  layers ;  and  benefit  is  said  to  result  from  the  application  of 

*  Cotton-need  Oil.  This'  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  previously  deprived 
of  their  shells.  In  this  state,  they  yield  two  gallons  of  oil  to  the  bushel.  As  first  obtained, 
it  is  thick  and  turbid,  but  deposits  a  portion  of  its  impurities  on  standing.  Besides  thig 
erude  oil,  there  are  three  varieties  in  the  shops  of  the  South,  more  or  less  purified,  recog*" 
nised  as  the  clarified,  the  refined,  and  the  winter-bleached.  The  last-mentioned  is  of  a  pale- 
straw  colour,  a  mild  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bland  sweetish  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  almond 
oil.  The  oil  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  woollen  cloth  and  morocco  leather,  and  for  oil- 
ing machinery.  There  se^ms  to  be  some  doubt  of  its  drying  qualities.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  almond  and  olive  oil  in  most  pharmaceutical  preparations 
in  which  they  are  emplojred ;  but  does  not  answer  well  in  the  formation  of  the  lead  plastet. 
Citrine  ointment  carefully  prepared  with  it,  too  great  heat  being  avoided,  retains  long  a 
rich-orange  colour  and  proper  unctuous  consistence.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  stated  at  0-921.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  not  less  than  its  own  bulk  of  ether,  and  dissolved  in  all 
proportions  by  chloroform.  By  sulphuric  acid  it  is  made  deep-red,  almost  brown :  but  it  is 
not  obviously  affected  by  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  These  interesting  facts  ha-ve  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  dissertation  by  Mr.  Wm,  Henry  Weatherby,  whose  residence  hi  a  cotton 
growing  district  of  the  South  gave  him  peculiar  opportunities.  (See  Am.  Journ  of  P hum. 
May,  1861,  p.  208.)— iV^oic  to  the  twelfth  edition.  •     . 
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ft  bandage  when  the  skin  is  not  too  much  inflamed.  We  have,  however,  seen 
cotton  do  much  harm  in  burns,  by  becoming  consolidated  over  a  vesicated  sur- 
face, and  acting  as  a  mechanical  irritant.  Such  a  result  may  be  prevented  by 
first  dressing  the  burn  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen  spread  with  simple  ointment. 
Cotton  is  also  recommended  in  erysipelas,  and  as  a  dressing  for  blisters;  and  we 
have  found  it  useful,  applied  in  a  large  batch  over  parts  affected  with  rlieuma- 
tism,  especially  in  lumbago. 

The  root  of  the  cotton  plant  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Bonchelle,  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  believes  it  to  be  an  excellent  emmenagogue,  and  not  inferior  to  ergot 
in  promoting  uterine  contraction,  lie  states  that  it  is  habitually  and  effectually 
resorted  to  by  the  slaves  of  the  South  fur  producing  abortion ;  and  thinks  that 
it  acts  in  this  way,  without  injury  to  the  general  health.  To  assist  labour,  he 
employs  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root 
in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  gives  a  wineglassful  every  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  (West.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Aug.  1840.)  Dr.  T.  J.  Shaw,  of 
Tennessee,  thinks  it  superior,  in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoen,  to  any  other 
emmenagogue,  and  equal  to  ergot  as  a  parturient,  while  attended  with  less 
danger.  He  uses  a  tinctute  made  by  macerating  eight  ounces  of  the  dried  bark 
of  the  root  in  two  pounds  of  diluted  alcohol  for  two  weeks,  and  gives  a  drachm 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  (Nashv.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  July,  1855  )  Mr. 
Weatherby  denies  the  statement  that  the  root  is  used  for  producing  abortion 
among  the  slaves,  at  least  within  his  observation.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.) 

Cotton  seeds  have  been  employed  in  our  Southern  States  with  great  asserted 
Bticcess  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  In  a  communication  from  Prof.  H.  R; 
Frost  to  the  Charledon  Medical  Journal  for  May,  1850,  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  W.  K.  Davis,  of  Monticello,  that  this  application  of  the  cotton 
seed  originated  with  a  planter  in  Newberry  District,  S.  Carolina,  who  had  often 
used  the  remedy  in  intermittents,  and  never  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  A  pint  of  the 
ieeds  is  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  a  teacupful  of  the  decoction  is 
given  to  the  patient  in  bed,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  expected  return  of  the  chill. 

Off.  Prep.  Collodium,  U.  S.;  Pyroxylin,  Br.  Appendix.  W. 

GRANATI  FRUCTUS  CORTEX.  U.  S. 
Pomegranate  JRind. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Panica  Qranatum.  U.S. 

GRANATI  RADICIS  CORTEX.  U.S, 
Bark  of  Fomegrariate  Boot, 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Qranatum.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  GRANATI  RADIX.  Punica  Grauatum.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
fresh  or  dried.  lir. 

Kcorce  (U:  irriuiil-,  fr.;  nranatiipfel-Echalin,  ^CTW.;  Jilalicorio,  Scorxa  del  irilof^ra- 
bati.  //.;/.;  ('  n. 

PuNicA.   >  .  iria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtaceife. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  Uve-cleft,  superior.  Petala  five.  Pome  many-celled,  many 
iceded.  Willd. 

Punira  Grnnntnm.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  9S1 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Pot.  p.  531,  t 
190;  Carson,  lUui<f.  of  Med.  Iiot\.  45,  pi.  38.  The  pomegranate  is  a  small 
•hrubby  tree,  attaining  in  favourable  situations  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with 
A  very  uneqnal  trunk,  and  numerous  branches,  which  sometimes  bear  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  pointed  at  each  end, 
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Bmoo.&,  sbming,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  and  placed  on  short  footstalks  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  and  stand  at  the  end  of  the  young 
branches.  Th^  petals  are  roundish  and  wrinkled,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  red,  thick,  and  fleshy.  The  fruit  is  a 
globular  berry,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  covered 
with  a  reddish-yellow,  thick,  coriaceous  rind,  and  divided  internally  into  many 
cells,  which  contain  an  acidulous  pulp,  and  numerous  oblong,  angular  seeds. 

This  tree  grows  wild  upon  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Arabia,  Persia, 
Bengal,  China,  and  Japan,  has  been  introduced  into  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  cultivated  in  all  civilized  countries,  wliere  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm 
to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen.  In  higher  latitudes,  where  it  does  not  bear  fruit,  it 
is  raised  in  gardens  and  hot-houses  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  become 
double,  and  acquire  increased  splendour  of  colouring  by  cultivation.  Doubts 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  original  country.  The  name  of  Funicum  ma- 
lum, applied  by  the  ancients  to  its  fruit,  implies  that  it  was  abundant  at  an 
early  age  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.  The  fruit,  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated 
in  tropical  climates,  varies  much  in  size  and  flavour.  It  is  said  to  attain  greater 
perfection,  in  both  these  respects,  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  its  native  country. 
The  pulp  is  red,  succulent,  pleasantly  acid,  and  sweetish,  and  is  used  for  thq 
same  purposes  as  the  orange.  The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  are 
the  parts  indicated  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  flowers  were  formerly 
recognised  by  the  Dublin  College,  and  the  seeds  are  officinal  in  France. 

Rind  of  the  Fruit.  This  is  presented  in  commerce  under  the  form  of  irregular 
fragments,  hard,  dry,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour  externally, 
paler  within,  without  smell,  and  of  an  astringent,  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  and  in  countries  where  the  tree  abounds  has 
been  employed  for  tanning  leather. 

Flowers.  The  flowers,  sometimes  called  balaustines,  are  inodorous,  have  a 
bitterish,  astringent  taste,  and  impart  a  violet-red  colour  to  the  saliva.  They 
contain  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  dyeing. 

Bark  of  the  Root.  The  roots  of  the  pomegranate  are  hard,  heavy,  knotty, 
ligneous,  and  covered  with  a  bark  which  is  yellowish-gray  or  ash-gray  on  the 
outer  surface,  and  yellow  on  the  inner.  As  found  in  the  shops,  the  bark  is  in 
quills  or  fragments,  breaks  with  a  short  fracture,  has  little  or  no  smell,  colours 
the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed,  and  leaves  in  the  mouth  an  astringent  taste 
without  disagreeable  bitterness.  It  contains,  according  to  M.  Latour  de  Trie, 
fatty  matter,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  saccharine  substance  having  the  properties  of 
mannite,  resin,  wax,  and  chlorophyll,  besides  insoluble  matters.  The  name  of 
punicin  has  been  given  by  Giovanni  Righini  to  a  peculiar  principle  which  he 
extracted  from  the  bark.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  oleo-resin,  affects  the  nostrils 
somewhat  like  medicinal  veratria,  and  is  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  rubbing  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with  one-eighth  of  hydrate  of 
potassa,  heating  the  mixture  with  eight  parts  of  pure  water  gradually  added,  and 
then  dropping  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  saturate  the  potassa.  The  punicin 
subsides,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se.  ser.,  v. 
298.)  The  infusion  of  the  bark  yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  salts  of  iron, 
and  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  bark,  steeped  in  water  and  then  rubbed  on  paper,  produces  a  yellow  stain, 
which,  by  the  contact  of  sulphate  of  iron,  is  rendered  blue,  and  by  that  of  nitric 
acid  acquires  a  slight  rose  tint,  which  soon  vanishes.  (Ibid.,  xvii.  438.)  These 
properties  serve  to  distinguish  this  bark  from  those  of  the  box  root  and  barberry, 
with  which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated.  When  used  it  should  b^ 
separated  from  the  ligneous  portion  of  the  root,  as  the  latter  is  inert. 

Medical  Properties  and  Unes.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  astringent,  and  in  the 
form  of  decoction  is  sometimes  employed  in  diarrhoea  and  colliquative  swe atSi 
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and,  more  frequently,  as  an  injection  iu  leacorrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sorethroai 
in  the  earlier  stages,  or  after  the  inflammatory  action  has  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided. The  powdered  riud  has  also  been  recommended  in  intermittent  fever. 
The  flowers  have  the  same  medical  properties,  and  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. The  bark  of  the  root  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  vermifuge,  and  is 
recommended  in  the  writings  of  Avicenna ;  but  was  unknown  in  modern  practice 
till  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  who  learned  its  powers  in  India. 
The  Mahometan  physicians  of  Uindostan  consider  it  a  specific  against  taenia. 
One  of  these  practitioners,  having  relieved  an  English  gentleman  in  1804,  was 
induced  to  disclose  his  secret,  which  was  then  made  public.  Numerous  cures 
were  subsequently  effected  in  Europe;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  occa- 
sional efficacy  of  the  remedy.  The  French  writers  prefer  the  product  of  the  wild 
pomegranate,  growing  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  that  of  tl)e  plant 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  bark  may  be  administered 
in  powder  or  decoction;  but  the  latter  form  is  usually  preferred.  The  decoction 
is  prepared  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  bark  in  two  pints  of  watef 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  boiling  to  a  pint.  Of  this  a  wineglassful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours,  until  the  whole  is  taken.  It  often 
nauseates  and  vomits,  and  usually  purges.  Portions  of  the  worm  often  come 
away  soon  after  the  last  dose.  It  is  recommended  to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
and  to  diet  the  patient  strictly  on  the  day  preceding  the  administration  of  the 
remedy;  and,  if  it  should  not  operate  on  the  bowels,  to  follow  it  by  castor  oil, 
or  an  enema.  If  not  successful  on  the  first  trial,  it  should  be  repeated  daily  for 
three  or  four  days,  until  the  worm  is  discharged.  It  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  l)efore  its  introduction  into  Europe. 

The  dose  of  the  rind  and  flowers  in  powder  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 
A  decoction  may  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  medicine  to  a 
pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidounce.     The  seeds  are  demulcent 

Off.  Frep.  of  the  Bark  of  the  Root.  Decoctum  Granati  Radicis,  Br.      W 

GUAIACI  LIGNUM.  U.S.,  Br, 
Gimiacum  Wood, 
The  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  U,  S.  The  wood  sliced,  or  coarsely  turned.  Br. 

Bois  <le  gayac,  Fr.;  PockeDholz,  Genn.;  Legno  gtuiiaco,  Itnl.;  G\x».yi\co,  Span 

Guaiacum.  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  iVa^  O/d  Zygophyllace©. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  unequal.  Petals  five^  inserted  into  the  calyx. 
CapHule  angular,  three  or  five-celled.  Willd. 

Guaiacum  offunnale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  638;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bol.  p.  667, 
t  200;  Carson,  llluat.  of  Med.  Bol.  i.  25,  pi.  17.  This  is  a  large  tree,  of  very 
slow  growth.  When  of  full  size  it  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference.  The  branches  are  knotted,  and  covered  with 
an  ashcoloured  striated  bark.  That  of  the  stem  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  varie- 
gated with  greenish  or  purplish  spots.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  abruptly 
pinnate,  consisting  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
obovate,  veined,  smooth,  shining,  dark-green,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  almost  sessile.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  stand  on  long 
p^Mlmicies,  and  grow  to  the  numlK-r  of  eight  or  ten  at  the  axUa  of  the  upper 
k'jivt  s.     The  seeds  are  solitary,  hard,  and  of  an  oblong  shape, 

G.  officinale  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  io  Ilayti  and  Jamaica,  and 
18  found  also  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  All  parts  of 
the  tree  are  possessed  of  mcdiiinal  properties;  but  the  wood  aud  the  concrete 
juice  only  are  officinal.  The  Ijark,  though  much  more  efficacious  lliau  the  wood, 
lA  not  kept  io  the  shops.    It  is  said  that  other  species  of  Guaiacum  contribute 
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to  the  supplies  brought  Into  the  market.  O.  sanctum  of  Linnseas,  and  (7.  arboreum 
3f  De  Candolle,  are  particularly  specified.  The  former,  however,  is  said  by  Wood- 
ville  not  to  be  suflBciently  characterized  as  a  distinct  species.  Fee  states  that  the 
wood  of  O.  sanctum  is  paler,  and  less  heavy  and  hard  than  the  oflBcinal. 

Quaiacura  wood  is  imported  from  Hayti  and  other  West  India  islands,  in  the 
shape  of  logs  or  billets,  covered  with  a  thick  gray  bark,  which  presents  on  its 
inner  surface,  and  upon  its  edges  when  broken,  numerous  shining  crystalline 
points.  These  were  supposed  by  Guibourt  to  be  benzoic  acid,  by  others  a  resin- 
ous exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  plant;  but  Dr.  Otto  Berg  has  determinefl 
that  they  are  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  billets  are  used  by  the  turners 
for  the  fabrication  of  various  instruments  and  utensils,  for  which  the  wood  is 
well  adapted  by  its  extreme  hardness  and  density.  It  is  kept  by  the  druggists 
and  apothecaries  in  the  state  of  shavings  or  raspings,  which  they  obtain  from 
the  turners.  It  is  commonly  called  lignum  vitae,  a  name  which  obviously  origi- 
nated from  the  supposition  that  the  wood  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  re- 
medial powers. 

Properties.  The  colour  of  the  sap-wood  is  yellow,  that  of  the  older  and  cen- 
tral layers  greenish-brown,  that  of  the  shavings  a  mixture  of  the  two.  It  is  said 
that,  when  the  wood  is  brought  into  a  state  of  minute  division,  its  colour  is  ren- 
dered green  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  bluish-green  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
fumes;  and  the  latter  change  may  be  considered  as  a  test  of  its  genuineness. 
(Duncan.)  An  easier  test  is  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which,  added  to 
the  shavings  and  slightly  heated,  causes  a  bluish-green  colour  in  the  genuine 
wood.  (Ghem.  Oaz.,  No.  80,  Feb.  1846.)  Guaiacum  wood  is  almost  without 
smell  unless  rubbed  or  heated,  when  it  becomes  odorous.  When  burnt  it  emits 
an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent,  but  requires  to  be 
chewed  for  some  time  before  the  taste  is  developed.  It  contains,  according  to 
Troramsdorff,  26  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  0  8  of  a  bitter  pungent  extractive,  upon 
both  of  which,  probably,  though  chiefly  on  the  former,  its  medicinal  virtues  de- 
pend. (See  Ouaiaci  Resina.)  It  yields  its  virtues  but  partially  to  water.  One 
pound  of  the  wood  afforded  to  Geiger  two  ounces  of  extract.  In  this  extract 
M.  Thierry  discovered  a  volatilizable  acid,  which  he  considered  peculiar,  and 
named  guaiacic  acid  (acide  gayacique).  He  obtained  it  by  treating  the  extract 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  carefully  subliming  the  residue.  The  acid 
condenses  in  small,  brilliant  needles.  If  the  heat  be  pushed  too  far,  an  oil  is 
also  produced  which  colours  the  crystals.  He  procured  the  same  acid  from  the 
guaiac  of  the  shops.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvii.  381.)  According  to  Jahn,  how- 
ever, this  substance  is  nothing  more  than  benzoic  acid,  rendered  impure  by 
adhering  volatile  oil  and  resin.  (Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  309.) 

'  Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Guaiacum  wood  ranks  among  the  stimulant 
diaphoretics.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  European  prac- 
titioners by  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  soon  after  the  discovery'  of  America.  It 
was  u^ed  in  Europe  so  early  as  1508,  and  attained  great  celebrity  as  a  remedy 
for  lues  venerea;  but  more  extended  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  cure  of  that  disease;  and  it  is  now  employed  simply  to  palliate 
the  secondary  symptoms,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other  and  more  efficient 
remedies.  It  is  thought  to  be  useful  also  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  scro- 
fula, certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  ozaena,  and  other  protracted  diseases  dependent 
on  a  depraved  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  system.  It  is  usually  exhibited  in 
decoction,  and  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  as  in  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla.  As  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  guaiac  contained  in  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  the  probability  is  that  its  virtues  have  been  greatly  overrated, 
and  that  the  good  which  has  followed  its  employment  resulted  rather  from  the 
more  active  medicines  with  which  it  is  associated,  or  from  the  attendant  regi- 
men, than  from  the  wood  itself.   The  simple  decoction  may  be  prepared  by  boil- 
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ing  an  oance  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  administered  in  divided  doses  duriug  the  twenty-four  hours.  An  aque- 
ous extract  is  directed  by  the  French  Codex. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarste  Corapositum,^r./  Decoctum  Sarsaparillae  Comp  . 
U.  S.;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillae  Comp.,  (7.  S.  W. 

GUAIACI  RESINA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Guaiac. 

The  concrete  juice  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  U.  S.  The  resin  obtained  from  the 
stem  by  natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or  by  heat.  Br. 

R^sine  de  g&y&Oy  Fr.;  Guajakharz,  Oerm.;  Resina  de  guajaco,  Ital.;  Resina  de  guayaoo, 
Span. 

For  a  description  o(  Guaiacum  officinale,  see  GUAIACI  LIGNUM. 

Guaiac  is  the  concrete  juice  of  this  tree.  It  is  obtained  in  several  different 
modes.  The  most  simple  is  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or  by  incisions  made  into 
the  trunk.  Another  method  is  by  sawing  the  wood  into  billets  about  three  feet 
long,  boring  them  longitudinally  with  an  auger,  then  placing  one  end  of  the 
billet  on  the  fire,  and  receiving  in  a  calabash  the  melted  guaiac,  which  flows  out 
through  the  hole  at  the  opposite  extremity.  But  the  plan  most  frequently  pur- 
sued is  probably  to  boil  the  wood,  in  the  state  of  chips  or  sawdust,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  skim  off  the  matter  which  rises  to  the  surface.  Guaiac 
is  brought  to  this  market  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  usually  in  large  irregular 
pieces  of  various  size,  in  which  small  fragments  of  bark,  sand,  and  other  impu- 
rities are  mixed  with  the  genuine  guaiac,  so  as  to  give  to  the  mass  a  diversified 
appearance.  Sometimes  we  find  it  in  small  roundish  homogeneous  portions,  sepa- 
rate or  agglutinated;  sometimes  in  homogeneous  masses,  prepared  by  melting 
and  straining  the  drug  in  its  impure  state.  It  is  probable  that  the  guaiac,  ob- 
tained from  the  billets  in  the  manner  above  described,  is  of  uniform  consistence. 

Properli^K.  The  masses  are  of  a  deep  greenish-brown  or  dark- olive  colour 
on  their  external  surface,  and  internally  wherever  the  air  could  penetrate. 
The  predominant  hue  of  those  parts  not  exposed  to  the  air  is  reddish-brown  or 
hyacinthine,  diversified,  however,  with  shades  of  various  colours.  The  odour  is 
feeble  but  fragrant,  and  is  rendered  stronger  by  heat.  The  taste,  which  is  at  first 
scarcely  perceptible,  becomes  acrid  after  a  short  period,  and  a  permanent  sense 
of  heat  and  pungency  is  left  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Guaiac  is  brittle,  and 
when  broken  presents  a  sliining  glass-like  surface,  conchoidal  or  splintery,  with 
the  smaller  fragments  more  or  less  translucent.  It  is  readily  pulverized;  and 
the  powder,  at  first  of  a  light-gray  colour,  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the  light 
Its  «y>  pr.  varies  from  12  to  1-23.  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  and  melts  with  a 
II'  ;  r  ito  heat.  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it  consists  of  91  per  cent,  of  a  pe- 
culiar Mubstance  analogous  to  the  resins,  and  9  per  cent,  of  extractive.  Buchner 
found  798  parts  of  pure  resin,  and  201  of  bark  consisting  of  lH-5  of  lignin, 
1  '  "T  _  i  ;i  '  1  -  1  of  extractive ;  but  he  must  have  operated  on  the  unstrained 
u  ^  1  di.Hcovered  by  M,  Thierry  is  asserted  by  Jahn  to  be  benzoic 

acid.    \\  ,  ■  .  .  a  small  proportion  of  guaiac,  not  <  nine  parts 

in  100,  t'  '!H«>ii  of  ft  p-reenish-brown  colour  and  >  aste,  which, 

upon  ev  ince  soluble  in  hot  water  ujid  alcohol, 

hut  scar  uj)  the  whole  with  thn  exception  of  im- 

!"'!"it  1  JH  i»f  u  '  n  colour,  is  tl  1  by  water,  and 

h!V '•■.;-  !..,.■  li  brown  1'  ■>  with  the  mi  is.    Itiacoiourcd 

I'll!-   I     '  1  and  by  chlorine,  :i  us  ether;  and  U 

HirDiiariy    h  in-td  when  treated  succ .^    ,,  ........ ^..aic  acid,  and  so- 

latioD  of  sulphate  of  copper.   Either  in  substance  or  tincture,  guaiac  gives  a  blue 
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co/onr  to  gluten  and  substances  containing  it,  to  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  to  milk, 
and  to  various  freshly  cut  roots,  as  the  potato,  carrot,  and  liorseradish.  It  is 
'  soluble  also  in  ether,  alkaline  solutions,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  in  sul- 
phuric acid  is  of  a  rich  claret  colour,  deposits,  when  diluted  with  water,  a  lilac 
precipitate,  and,  when  heated,  evolves  charcoal.  Exposed  to  air  and  light,  guaiac 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  green,  and  the  change  takes  place  rapidly  in  the 
sunshine. 

Guaiacin  is  a  name  given  to  the  pure  resinoid  principle  of  guaiac.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  is  dissolved  readily  by  alcohol,  and  less  readily  by  ether. 
It  combines  with  the  alkalies,  forming  soluble  compounds,  which  are  deconipc-^'d 
by  the  mineral  acids  and  by  several  salts.  Hence  it  has  been  called  guaiacic  acid. 
It  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  Prof.  Hlasiwetz  by  first  forming  a  soap  with 
potassa,  dissolving  this  in  hot  solution  of  potassa,  precipitating  with  muriatic 
acid,  washing  the  precipitated  resin,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  which 
jields  it  crystallized  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  (Annal.  der  Chem.  und 
Pharm.,  cxii.  183.)  It  differs  from  most  of  the  resins  in  being  converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid  instead  of  artificial  tannin.  It  is  also  peculiar  in  the 
changes  of  colour,  already  alluded  to,  which  it  undergoes  under  the  influence  of 
various  reagents.  By  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  it  is  made  to  assume  successively 
a  green,  blue,  and  brown  colour.  Thefee  changes  are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Brande  to 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  forms  variously  coloured  compounds  according 
to  the  quantity  absorbed.  M.  Kossman  considers  guaiacin  to  be  a  glucoside, 
having,  by  heating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  succeeded  in  converting  it  into 
glucose,  and  a  peculiar  principle  which  he  names  ga'iareiine.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Aout,  1860,  p.  83.)  According  to  Jahn,  guaiac  resin  consists  of  three  distinct 
bodies,  viz.:  1.  a  soft  resin  soluble  in  ether  and  ammonia,  and  constituting  18*? 
per  cent.;  2.  another  soft  resin,  soluble  in  ether,  but  with  difficulty  dissolved  by 
ammonia,  amounting  to  58'3  per  cent.;  and  3.  a  hard  resin,  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  ammonia,  in  the  quantity  of  11  3  per  cent.  The  same  chemist 
found  in  guaiac  traces  of  benzoic  acid,  and  11*7  per  cent,  of  impurities.  (Phartn. 
Cent.Blatt,  1843,  p.  311.)* 

It  will  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  mineral  acids  are  incom- 
patible with  the  solutions  of  guaiac. 

This  drug  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  resin  of  the  pine.  The  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  the  terebinthinate  odour  exhaled  when  the  sophisticated  guaiac 
is  thrown  upon  burning  coals,  as  well  as  by  its  partial  solubility  in  hot  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  liquid  dissolves  resin,  but  leaves  pure  guaiac  untouched.  Amber 
is  said  to  be  another  adulteration.  Nitric  acid  affords  an  excellent  test  of  guaiac. 
If  paper  moistened  with  the  tincture  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  this  acid,  it 
speedily  becomes  blue. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Guaiac  is  stimulant  and  alterative,  producing, 
when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  thirst,  and  promoting  various  secretions.  If  given  to  a  patient  when  covered 
warm  in  bed,  especially  if  accompanied  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha  or  the  anti- 
monials,  and  assisted  by  warm  drinks,  it  often  excites  profuse  perspiration;  and 
hence  has  been  usually  ranked  among  the  diaphoretics.  If  the  patient  be  kept 
cool  during  its  administration,  it  is  sometimes  directed  to  the  kidneys,  the  action 

*  By  the  destructive  distillation  of  guaiac,  Unverdorben  obtained  two  volatile  oils;  one 
heavier  than  water,  and  variously  called  pyrogayic  acid,  gayacol,  and  hydruret  of  gayacyly 
the  last  of  which  names  was  given  by  MM.  Pclletier  and  Deville,  who  determined  its  re- 
semblance to  creasote;  the  other  called  by  Voelkel,  who  has  particularly  investigated  it, 
gayol,  and  having  an  odour  which  recalls  that  of  bitter  almonds.  [Journ.  de  Phartn.,  Mai, 
1854,  p.  396.)  Ebermayer  has  obtained,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  same  resin  a  crys- 
tallized product  which  he  calls  pyroguaiacine.  [Chem.  Gaz.,  Oct.  16,  1854,  p.386.)-  N'oie  to 
the  eleventh  edition. 
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of  which  it  promoteB.  In  large  doses  it  purges ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  prac- 
titioners to  be  possessed  of  eramenagogne  powers.  The  complaint  in  which  it 
has  been  found  most  beneficial  is  rheumatism.  In  the  declining  stages  of  the 
acute  form  of  this  disease,  after  due  depletion,  it  is  given  in  combination  with 
opium,  ipecacuanha,  nitre,  and  the  aniimonials;  and  in  the  chronic  form  is  fre- 
quently useful  without  accompaniment.  It  is  also  advantageously  prescribed  in 
gouty  affections,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  secondary  syphilis,  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, and  cutaneous  eruptions;  though  the  guaiacum  wood  is  more  frequently 
resorted  to  in  these  latter  complaints.  It  was  much  relied  upon  by  the  late  Dr. 
Dewees  in  the  cure  of  amenorrhoea  and  dysraenorrheea.  Dr.  D.  Lewis  has  found 
it  useful  in  the  hay-fever,  given  at  bedtime,  for  six  successive  nights,  in  the  dose 
of  twenty  grains,  in  a  cup  of  warm  tea.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  recom- 
mends it  occasionally  as  a  laxative,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm.  {Letters  to  a  Young 
Physician,  p.  201.) 

The  medicine  is  given  in  substance  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  pill  or  bolus,  or  in  the  shape 
of  an  emulsion  formed  with  gum  arable,  sugar,  and  water.  An  objection  to  the 
form  of  powder  is  that  it  quickly  aggregates.  Guaiac  is  sometimes  administered 
in  combination  with  alkalies,  with  which  it  readily  unites.  Several  European 
Pharmacopoeias  direct  a  soap  of  guaiac,  under  the  name  of  sapo  guaiacinus, 
to  be  prepared  by  diluting  the  Liquor  Potassse  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
boiling  lightly,  then  adding  guaiac  gradually,  with  continued  agitation,  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  dissolved,  and  finally  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  the  pilular 
consistence.    One  scruple  may  be  taken  daily  in  divided  doses. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Br.;  Pilulae  Antiinonii  CompositaB,  U.  S.;  Pilnla 
Calomelanos  Composita,  Br.;  Tinctura  Guaiaci,  U.  S.;  Tinctnra  Guaiaci  Am- 
moniata.  W. 

GUTTA-PERCHA.  U,S, 

GatiorpercJia, 

The  concrete  juice  of  Isonandra  gutta.  (Hooker,  Loudon^s  Journal  of  Bot- 
any, 1848.)  U.S. 

This  valuable  product  of  the  East  Indies  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Dr. 
Wra.  Montgomerie,  a  British  army  surgeon,  who  became  acquainted  with  Ms 
singular  properties  in  the  year  1842,  at  Singapore,  and  in  the  following  year 
sent  specimens  of  it  to  Europe.  It  is  the  product  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  island  of  Singapore,  Borneo, 
and  probably  many  other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  tree  belongs  to 
the  Linneean  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia,  natural  family  Sapotaceie, 
and  genuH  Isonandra  of  Dr.  Wight,  and  has  received  the  name  of  Isonandra 
guttn  It  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  a  tinink  commonly  three  feet,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  six  feet  in  diameter,  having  numerous  ascending  branches, 
which  are  crowded  with  leaves  at  their  extremities.  The  fiowers  are  small  and 
white;  the  leaves  pefiolfite,  oblong,  four  or  five  inches  long  by  two  in  breadth, 
bright-green  above  .  lish  beneath.* 

Dr.  .Montgomerie  it  the  natives  procure  the  gutta  percha  by  the  very 

wa.steful  mode  of  cutting  down  the  tree,  stripping  off  the  bark,  and  then  collecting 
the  milky  juice,  which  is  put  into  convenient  recipients,  and  coagulates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Twenty  or  thirty  pounds  are  thus  collected  from  each  tree;  bat 

*  A  product  analogoui  to  guU*  peroha  is  said  to  be  produced  by  a  tree,  Sapota  3fuflrri, 
growing  in  great  abundance  in  Dutch  Ouiana  in  8.  America.  It  is  clasned  at  Amsterdam 
among  the  best  kinds  from  the  East  Indies.  {Joum.  dt  Pkarm.^  8«  $ir.,  xxxii.  437.) — Note 
(e  the  twelfth  edition. 
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the  probability  is  that  the  product  would  be  much  greater  if  obtained  by  tapping 
the  tree,  and  thus  preserving  it  for  future  use.  In  consequence  of  the  abundance 
in  which  it  is  collected,  and  the  wasteful  methods  pursued,  fears  are  entertained 
that  the  tree  will  before  long  be  extirpated.  Large  quantities  of  gutta  percha  are 
now  imported  into  Europe  and  this  country.  As  found  in  commerce  it  is  generally 
impure,  containing  fragments  of  vegetable  matter  and  earth.  From  tnese  it  may 
be  freed  by  kneading  it  in  hot  water,  or  by  melting  it  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
straining,  and  evaporating.  It  may  also  be  purified  by  means  of  chloroform.  One 
part  of  gutta  percha  cut  into  small  pieces,  put  into  a  flask  with  20  parts  of  chlo- 
roform, and  frequently  shaken,  will  be  fully  dissolved  in  two  or  three  days.  To 
this  solution,  which  cannot  be  readily  filtered,  add  one-fourth  of  a  part  of  water, 
shaking  the  mixture,  and  then  allowing  it  to  rest  for  two  weeks.  The  impurities 
rise  or  sink,  and  the  clear  intervening  liquid  yields  pure  gutta  percha  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  chloroform.  (Chem.  Cent.  Blalt,  Feb.  1857,  p.  108.)* 

Properties.  Gutta  percha  is  of  a  dull- white  or  whitish  colour,  of  a  feeble  odour, 
tasteless,  at  ordinary  temperatures  hard  and  almost  horny,  somewhat  flexible 
in  thin  pieces,  having  an  unctuous  feel  under  the  fingers,  and  very  tenacious.  Its 
sp.gr.  is  0-9191.  (Soubeiran.)  At  about  120°  F.,  it  becomes  softer  and  more 
flexible,  but  is  still  elastic,  resisting,  and  tenacious.  At  150°  or  160°,  it  is  soft, 
very  plastic,  and  capable  of  being  welded  and  moulded  into  any  form.  It  is  thus 
softened,  whether  l)y  means  of  hot  water  or  by  dry  heat.  On  cooling  it  reas- 
sumes  its  former  state,  and  retams  any  form  which  may  have  been  given  to  it.  In 
the  softened  state  it  is  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  though  with  some  difficulty  when 
cold.  Exposed  to  a  heat  of  330°  it  loses  a  portion  of  water,  and  on  hardening 
becomes  translucent  and  gray;  but  it  recovers  its  original  characters  if  im- 
mersed in  water.  Subjected  to  ignequs  distillation,  it  yields  volatile  products, 
resembling  closely  the  volatile  oil  obtained  from  caoutchouc  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. Heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  melts,  foams  up,  and  takes  fire,  burning  with 
a  brilliant  flame  and  smoke.  A  portion  thus  melted  retains  the  state  of  a  viscid 
fluid  on  cooling.  Gutta  percha  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  weak  acids.  Ether  and  the  volatile 
oils  soften  it  in  the  cold,  and  imperfectly  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Oil 
of  turpentine  dissolves  it  perfectly,  forming  a  clear  colourless  solution,  which 
yields  it  unchanged  by  evaporation.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
chloroform,  and  benzole.  According  to  Soubeiran,  it  contains,  besides  pure  gutta 
percha,  small  portions  of  a  vegetable  acid,  casein,  and  two  resins,  one  soluble  in 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  the  other  in  alcohol.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xi. 
22.)  Freed  from  these  impurities,  it  has  an  ultimate  composition  closely  analo- 
gous if  not  identical  with  that  of  caoutchouc.  For  a  particular  account  of  the 
distinctive  properties  of  pure  gutta  percha,  and  the  two  resins  mixed  with  it,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  M.  Payen,  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  (3e  ser.^ 
xxii.  183),  also  in  the  Chem.  Gaz.  (x.  353).  According  to  Baumhauer,  pure 
gutta  percha,  as  it  issues  from  the  tree,  is  a  carbohydrogen,  with  the  formula 
CjoHjg,  which  he  calls  gutta,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  which  in  various  degrees, 
the  different  bodies  constituting  gutta  percha  are  produced.  This  carbohydrogen 
can  be  separated  by  treating  gutta  percha  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  boiling  the 
residue  with  ether,  which  deposits  the  gutta  on  cooling;  but  the  ethereal  treat- 
ment must  be  frequently  repeated  to  obtain  it  quite  pure.  (Journ.  fur  prakt. 
Chem.,  Ixxviii.  279.)    M.  Arppe  considers  gutta  percha  as  a  mixture  of  six  dif- 

*  A  more  satisfactory  method  is  probably  by  dissolving  one  part  of  gutta  percha  in  twenty 
of  boiling  benzole,  sJiaking  the  solution  frequently  with  sulphate  of  lime,  which  upon 
standing  two  or  three  days  carries  down  with  it  the  colouring  matter,  then  decanting  the 
clear  liquid,  and  adding  it,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  alcohol,  agitating  continually. 
During  this  process  the  gutta  percha  is  deposited  perfectly  white.  To  dry  it  thoroughly 
requires  an  exposure  of  several  weeks;  but  the  result  may  be  hastened  by  rubbing  in  a 
mortar.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Ao^t,  1863,  p.  138.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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ferent  resins,  which  may  have  been  formed  from  a  carbohydrogen  C,oH^.  (See 
Chem.  Gaz.,  ix.  471.)  This  vegetable  product  resists  putrefaction  strongly;  but 
in  certain  situations,  as  when  employed  to  protect  underground  telegraph  wires 
passing  near  the  roots  of  the  oak,  it  has  been  observed  to  undergo  speedy  de- 
composition, in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  action  of  fungi  arising  from 
sporules  generated  in  such  exposures.  {Phai-vi.  Journ.,  xvii.  193.) 

Gutta  percha  has  been  applied  to  many  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  Its 
plasticity  when  moderately  heated,  great  firmness  and  tenacity  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  insolubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  are  the  properties  to  which  it 
chiefly  owes  its  value.  By  immersing  it  in  hot  water,  it  is  made  susceptible  of 
being  formed  into  any  desirable  shape;  so  that  utensils  of  various  kinds,  orna- 
mental impressions,  casts,  sheets,  bands,  cords,  sticks,  tubes,  &c.,  applicable  to 
numerous  purposes  in  the  arts,  may  be  made  from  it  with  great  facility.  To 
give  it  greater  pliability,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  tar  resulting  from  the 
igneous  decomposition  of  caoutchouc,  or  with  its  own  tar,  and  lampblack.  It 
may  be  vulcanized,  in  the  same  manner  as  caoutchouc,  and  undergoes  a  similar 
change  of  properties.  (See  Caoutchouc.)  In  the  dissolved  state  it  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  varnish,  impervious  to  moisture. 

Medical  Uses.  Gutta  percha  has  been  introduced  into  surgery,  in  order  to  pre- 
ser^re  limbs  and  joints  in  fixed  positions;  and  has  been  used  beneficially  in  club- 
foot, fractures,  and  diseases  of  the  joints.  It  is  employed  for  these  purposes  in  the 
shape  of  bands,  two  or  three  inches  broad  and  about  a  line  thick,  which,  being 
softened  in  water,  are  applied  in  this  state,  and,  when  they  harden,  form  a  firm 
case  for  the  limb.  Holes  should  be  made  through  the  bands,  for  the  escape  of 
the  vapour  from  the  surface.  It  is  also  used  for  the  formation  of  catheters  and 
other  tubes,  splints,  stethoscopes,  bougies,  specula,  pessaries,  and  various  other 
instruments,  useful  in  surgery.  The  author  has  seen  it  employed,  in  the  form  of 
a  bandage,  in  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  the  hospital  at  Edinburgh.  Being  soft- 
ened by  immersion  in  warm  water  at  the  time,  it  was  applied  without  difficulty; 
and  hardening,  afterwards,  it  acted  as  a  iplint  to  the  injured  limb.  Vogel  re- 
commends the  solution  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon  as  an  application  to  the  skin  in 
incised  wounds.  The  liquid  speedily  evaporates,  producing  a  refrigerant  effect; 
while  the  gutta  percha  hardens,  and  holds  tiie  edges  of  the  wound  firmly  together. 
According  to  Mr.  Acton,  the  best  substance  for  protecting  the  surface  from  tho 
contact  of  poisons,  contagions,  &c.,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat 
a  drachm  of  gutta  percha  in  an  ounce  of  benzole,  and  ten  grains  of  caoutchouc 
in  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  menstruum,  and  mixing  the  solutions.  It  may 
be  applied  by  a  brush,  and  a  delicate  film  is  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
A  saturated  solution  in  chloroform  is  very  useful  in  slight  superficial  injurieB 
and  in  various  chronic  affections  of  the  skin.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  and  forms,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  a  thin  elastic  covering, 
which  completely  excludes  the  air,  and  acts  like  an  artificial  cuticle  to  the  part. 
The  crusts  or  scales  should  be  previously  removed  by  poultices  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions. The  affections  in  which  it  has  been  found  most  eflicacious  are  the  dry 
■caly  and  tubercular  diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis.  It  has  been  used 
al.so  to  render  the  variolous  eruption  abortive.  The  preparation  is  now  oflicinal 
under  the  name  of  Liquor  Oulta-jterchee.  (See  Fart  II.)  Another  application 
of  putta  percha  is  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  certain  caustic  substances,  particularly 
chl'.ride  ot  zinc,  and  caustic  potassa.  The  preparation  is  made  by  reducing  the 
ctuistir  substance  to  fine  powder,  and  then  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  its  weight 
of  gutta  percha,  melted  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature.  (See  i'otoMa,  and 
Zinci  Chloridum.)  A  great  advantage  of  the  preparation  is  that  it  may  be  made 
Into  any  desirable  form,  and  will  retain  that  form  without  spreading  when  ap- 
plied. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  OntU-perch©,  U.  S.  W. 
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H^MATOXYLON.  U,S, 
Logwood, 

The  wood  of  Haematoxylon  Campechianum.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  H^MATOXYLUM.  Haematoxylum  Campechianum.  The  heart- 
wood  sliced.  Br. 

Bois  de  Campeche,  Fr.;  Blutholz,  Kampcschenholz,  Germ.;  Legno  di  Campeggio,  Ital.; 
Palo  de  Campeche,  Span. 

HiEMATOXYLON.  Sex.  Syst,  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord.  Fabaceoe  or 
Lepurainosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Petals  five.  Capsule  lanceolate,  one-celled, 
two-valved,  with  the  valves  boat-form.  Willd. 

Haematoxylon  Campechianum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  547 ;  Woodv.  Med.  BoL 
p.  455,  t.  163;  Carson,  Ulust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  33,  pi.  25.  This  is  a  tree  of  middle 
size,  usually  not  more  than  twenty-four  feet  high,  though,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  sometimes  rises  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  trunk,  seldom  exceeding 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  is  often  very  crooked,  and  is  covered  with  a  dark 
rough  bark.  The  branches  are  also  crooked,  with  numerous  smaller  ramifica- 
tions, which  are  beset  with  sharp  spines.  The  sap-wood  is  yellowish,  but  the 
interior  layers  are  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  abruptly  pin- 
nate, and  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  sessile,  nearly  obcordate,  obliquely 
nerved  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  axillary  spikes  or  racemes  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  have  a  brownish-purple  calyx  and  lemon-yellow  petals. 
They  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  jonquil. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Carapeachy,  the  shores  of  Honduras  Bay,  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  America ;  and  has  become  naturalized  in  Jamaica.  The  wood, 
which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  largely 
employed  in  dyeing.  It  comes  to  us  in  logs,  deprived  of  the  sap-wood,  and 
having  a  blackish-brown  colour  externally.  For  medical  use  it  is  cut  into 
chips,  or  rasped  into  coarse  powder,  and  in  these  states  is  kept  in  the  shops. 

Properties.  Logwood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  of  a  deep-red  colour  becoming 
dark  by  exposure,  of  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet,  somewhat  astringent 
taste.  It  imparts  its  colour  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  The  infusion  made  with 
cold  water,  though  red,  is  less  so  than  that  with  boiling  water.  It  afi'ords  pre- 
cipitates with  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids,  alum,  sulphate  of 
copper,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  striking  a  bluish-black  colour  v/ith 
the  last-mentioned  salt.  (Thomson^s  Dispensatory.)  Precipitates  are  also  pro- 
duced with  it  by  lime-water  and  gelatin.  Chevreul  found  in  logwood  a  volatile 
oil,  an  oleaginous  or  resinous  matter,  a  brown  substance  the  solution  of  which  ia 
precipitated  by  gelatin  (tannin),  another  brown  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  but 
insoluble  in  water  or  ether,  an  azotized  substance  resembling  gluten,  free  acetic 
acid,  various  salts,  and  a  peculiar  principle,  called  hematoxylin  or  hematin,  on 
which  the  colouring  properties  of  the  wood  depend.  This  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing the  aqueous  extract  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture  till  it  thickens,  then 
adding  a  little  water,  and  submitting  the  liquid  to  a  new  but  gentle  evaporation. 
Upon  allowing  it  to  rest,  hematoxylin  is  deposited  in  crystals,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  drying.  Thus  procured,  the  crystals  are 
shining,  of  a  yellowish  rose  colour,  bitterish,  acrid,  and  slightly  astringent  to 
the  taste,  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  an  orange-red  solution  which 
becomes  yellow  on  cooling,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to 
Erdman,  who  obtained  hematoxylin  by  the  process  of  Chevreul,  substituting 
ether  for  alcohol,  its  crystals,  when  quite  pure,  are  yellow  without  a  tinge  of 
redness;  its  taste  is  sweet  like  that  of  liquorice,  without  bitterness  or  astrin- 
gency ;  and  it  is  not  of  itself  a  colouring  substance,  but  affords  beautiful  red, 
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blue,  and  parple  colours,  by  the  joint  action  of  an  alkaline  base  and  the  oxyget 
of  the  air.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
3e  ser.,  ii.  293.)  Its  formula  in  crystals  is  given  as  C33irjP„-f-2B[0.  or  C,,!!^^ 
0„-f  6H0,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  {Chem.  Gaz. 
June  15,  1859,  p.  227.)  It  is  sometimes  found  in  distinct  crystals  in  the  crevices 
of  the  wood. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Logwood  is  a  mild  astringent,  devoid  of  irri- 
tating properties,  and  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  that  relaxed  condition 
of  bowels  which  is  apt  to  succeed  cholera  infantum.  It  is  also  occasionally  used 
with  advantage  in  ordinary  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery.  It  may  b« 
given  in  decoction  or  extract. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoetnm  Haematoxyli ;  Extractum  Hsematoxyli.  W. 

HEDEOMA.  U.S, 
Eedeoma.    American  Pennyroyal. 

Herb  of  Hedeoma  pulegioides.  U.  S. 

This  herb,  first  attached  to  the  genus  Melissa,  and  afterwards  to  Cunila,  is 
at  present  universally  considered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  Hedeoma  of 
Persoon.  It  has  been  very  erroneously  confounded  by  some  with  Mentha  PulS' 
gium,  or  European  pennyroyal. 

Hedeoma.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Lamiaceae  or  La- 
biates. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  bilabiate,  gibbous  at  the  base,  upper  lip  three-toothed,  lower 
two;  dentures  all  subulate.  Corolla  ringent.  S/a /news  two,  sterile;  the  two 
fertile  stamens  about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Nuttall. 

Hedeoma  pulegioides.  Barton,  Med,  Bot.  ii.  165.  —  Cunila  pulegioides. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  122.  This  is  an  indigenous  annual  plant,  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  with  a  small,  branching,  fibrous,  yellowish  root,  and  a  pubescent 
stem,  which  sends  off  numerous  slender  erect  branches.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
oblong-lanceolate  or  oval,  nearly  acute,  attenuated  at  the  base,  remotely  serrate, 
rough  or  pubescent,  and  prominently  veined  on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers 
are  very  small,  pale-blue,  supported  on  short  peduncles,  and  arranged  in  axillary 
whorls  along  the  whole  length  of  the  branches.  The  plant  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  preferring  dry  grounds,  and,  where  abundant,  scent- 
ing the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  with  its  grateful  odour. 

Both  in  the  recent  and  dried  state  it  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  mint-like  taste.  It  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  boiling  water. 
The  volatile  oil  upon  which  they  depend  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  and 
employed  instead  of  the  herb  itself. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pennyroyal  is  a  gently  stimulant  aromatic, 
and  may  be  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  sick  stomach,  or  to  qualify  the  action  of 
other  medicines.  Like  most  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  it  possesses  the  property,  when 
administered  in  warm  infusion,  of  promoting  perspiration,  and  of  e.xciting  the 
menstrual  flux  when  the  system  is  predisposed  to  the  effort.  Hence  it  is  much 
used  as  an  emmenagogue  in  popular  practice,  and  frequently  with  success.  A 
large  draught  of  the  warm  tea  is  given  at  bedtime,  in  recent  cases  of  suppres- 
lion  of  the  menses,  the  feet  having  been  previously  bathed  in  warm  water. 

Off^.  Prep.  Oleum  Uedeomas,  U.  S.      '  W 
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HELIANTHEMUM.   KS,  Secondary. 
Frostwort. 

The  Vieib  of  Heliantheraum  Canadense.  U.  S. 

Helianthemum.  Sex.  Synt.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Cistacese. 

Oen.  Ch.    Calyx  five-leaved,  the  two  exterior  sepals  bract-like,  smaller,  or 
wanting.    Petals  five,  rarely  three,  sometimes  abortive.    Stigma  capitate,  some- 
times subsessile.    Capsule  triangular,  three-valved,  with  the  dissepiments  in  th 
middle  of  the  valves.   Seeds  angular. 

Helianthemum  Canadense.  Michaux,  Flor.  i.  308 ;  Torrey  &  Gray,  Flor.  of 
N.  Am.  I  151.  —  Cistus  Canadensis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  u.  1199.  The  frost- 
wort,  frost-weed,  or  rock  rose,  as  this  plant  is  variously  called,  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  slender,  rigid,  pubescent 
stem,  oblong,  somewhat  lanceolate  leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  large 
yellow  flowers,  the  calyx  and  peduncles  of  which,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are 
covered  with  a  white  down.  The  flowers  which  first  appear  are  terminal,  few  or 
solitary,  large,  on  short  peduncles,  with  erosely  emarginate  petals  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  Later  in  the  season,  or  on  different  plants,  other  flowers 
appear,  very  small,  axillary,  solitary  or  somewhat  clustered,  nearly  sessile,  some- 
times destitute  of  petals,  and  usually  wanting  the  two  outer  sepals  of  the  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  smooth  and  shining,  with  brown,  scabrous,  punctate  seeds. 
Eaton  states  that,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  he  has  seen  hun- 
dreds of  these  plants  sending  out,  near  the  roots,  broad,  thin,  curved  ice  crys- 
tals, about  an  inch  in  breadth,  which  melted  in  the  day,  and  were  renewed  in  the 
morning.  {Manual  of  Botany,  *lth  ed.,  p.  246.) 

Frostwort  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  preferring  dry  sandy  soils, 
and  flowering  in  June  in  the  Middle  States. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  herb  has  an  astringent,  slightly  aromatic, 
and  bitterish  taste;  and  appears  to  possess  tonic  and  astringent  properties. 
Attention  has  only  recently  been  attracted  to  it  as  a  medicine.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  regular  practice  by  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  who  considers  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  scrofula.  The  late  Dr.  Isaac 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  us  that  he  had  employed  it  with  much  appa- 
rent benefit,  as  an  internal  remedy,  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes.  In  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  frost-weed,  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Tyler,  published  at  New  Haven, 
A.  D.  1846,  it  is  stated  that  H.  corymbosum  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is 
indiscriminately  employed  with  H.  Canadense.  He  found  both  useful  in  scrofula, 
diarrhoea,  and  secondary  syphilis,  and  locally  as  a  gargle  in  scarlatina,  and  a 
wash  in  prurigo.  The  plant  has  been  used  in  the  forms  of  powder,  decoction, 
tincture,  and  syrup ;  and  may  be  given  freely  with  impunity.  Dr.  Tyler,  how- 
ever, has  known  the  strong  decoction  and  the  extract  to  produce  vomiting.  He 
considers  two  grains  of  the  latter  as  a  full  dose  for  an  adult.  W. 

HELLEBORUS.  U.  S, 
Black  Hellebore. 

Root  of  Helleborus  niger.  U.  S. 

Ell6bore  noire,  Fr.;  Schwarze  Niesswurzel,  Germ.;  Elleboro  nero,  ItaL;  Heleboro  negro, 
Span. 

Helleborus.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  RanuuculacesB. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five  or  more.  Nectaries  bilabiate  tubular. 
Capsules  many-seeded,  nearly  erect.  Willd. 
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Helleborus  niger.  Willd.  Sp,  Plant,  ii.  133G;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  473,  t 
169 ;  Carson,  Blust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  8,  pi.  1.  The  root  or  rhizoma  of  the  black 
hellebore  is  perennial,  knotted,  blackish  on  the  outside,  white  within,  and  sends 
off  numerous  long,  simple,  depending  fibres,  which  are  brownish-yellow  when 
fresh,  but  become  dark-brown  upon  drying.  The  leaves  are  pedate,  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  and  stand  on  long  footstalks  which  spring  immediately  from  the 
root.  Each  leaf  is  composed  of  five  or  more  leaflets,  one  terminal,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  on  each  side,  supported  on  a  single  partial  petiole.  The  leafleia 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth,  shining,  coriaceous,  and  serrated  in  their  upper 
portion.  The  flower-stem,  which  also  rises  from  the  root,  is  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  round,  tapering,  and  reddish  towards  the  base,  and  bears  one  or  two  large, 
pendent,  rose-like  flowers,  accompanied  with  floral  leaves,  which  supply  the  place 
of  the  calyx.  The  petals,  five  in  number,  are  large,  roundish,  concave,  spreading, 
and  of  a  white  or  pale-rose  colour,  with  occasionally  a  greenish  tinge.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  plant — humilifolius  and  alti/olius — in  the  former  of 
which  the  leaves  are  shorter  than  the  flower-stem,  in  the  latter  longer.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  southern  and  temperate  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  Greece,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain.  It  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  expand  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  have  thus  given  it  the  name  of  Christmas  rose. 

Till  tlie  publication  of  Tournefort's  travels  in  the  Levant,  thi.s  plant  was  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  hellebore  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  But 
in  the  island  of  Anticyra,  and  various  parts  of  continental  Greece,  in  which  it 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  the  hellebore  abounded,  this 
traveller  discovered  a  species  entirely  distinct  from  those  before  described,  and 
particularly  from  H.  niger.  He  called  it  H.  orientaiis,  and  reasonably  inferred 
that  it  was  the  true  hellebore  of  the  ancients ;  and  botanists  at  present  generally 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  But,  as  H.niger  is  also  found  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  two  plants  were  indiscriminately  used.  It  is,  indeed, 
highly  probable  that  they  possess  similar  properties ;  and  a  third,  H.  viridis, 
which  grows  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is  said  to  be  frequently  substituted  for  H. 
niger,  which  it  closely  resembles,  if  it  does  not  equal  in  medicinal  power.  The 
roots  of  various  other  plants,  not  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  are  said  to  be 
frequently  substituted  for  the  black  hellebore.  They  may  usually  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  attending  to  the  characters  of  the  genuine  root.* 

♦  The  following  minute  description  of  the  root,  which  we  translate  from  Geiger's  Uand- 
buch  der  Phannacte,  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  in  enabling  the  druggist  to  distinguish  this 
from  other  analogous  roots,  mingled  with  or  substituted  for  it  in  commerce.    "It  is  usually 
a  many-headed  root,  with  a  caudex  or  body  half  an  inch  thick  or  less,  seldom  thicker,  and 
several  inches  long,  horizontal,  sometimes  variously  contorted,  uneven,  knotty,  with  trans- 
verse ridj^es,  slightly  striated  longitudinally,  presenting  on  its  upper  surface  the  short  re- 
the  leaf  and  flower  sUilks,  and  thickly  beset  upon  the  sides  and  under  surfao* 
of  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long.     These  are 
I  libove,  but,  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  six  inches  from  their  origin,  are  fur- 
h  small,  slender  branches.    The  colour  of  the  root  is  dark-brown,  somctiniea 
it -brown,  dull,  and  for  the  most  part  exhibiting  a  gray,  earthy  tinge.   Internally 
il  is  uh    .  !i,  with  a  somewhat  darker  pith,  which,  when  cut  transversely,  shows  lighter 
convn^  !   '  r.ivs.     Sometimes  it  is  porous.     It  has  a  medullary  or  fleshy,  not  a  ligneous 
eon««i»teiicc.     The  fibres,  when  dried,  are  wrinkled,  very  brittle,  sometimes  grayish  inter- 
nally, horny,  with  a  white  point  in  the  centre.  The  odour  of  the  dried  root  is  feeble,  some- 
what '  '  -  uf  Hcneka,  but  more  nauseous,  especially  when  it  is  rubbed  with  water.   Th« 
lMt<  vvcetish,  then  nauseously  acrid  and  biting,  but  not  very  durable,  and  slightly 
bitlci.  ...     .Uindbuch,  ii.  *.  llhl.) 

A  root  said  to  be  not  unfrequently  substituted  for  or  mixed  with  the  genuine,  and  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  this  cniintry.  i»  thought  to  be  that  of  the  Actxn  apicata  of 
Europe.     This  has  been  particularl  i  by  Dr.  Carson  in  the  American  Journal  of 

Pharmacy  (xx.  163).    The  points  of  I  ipon  which  that  writer  especially  insists  art 

Jie  diffuse,  joint«d,  lUm-like  character  ot  the  caudex  of  the  false  root,  the  straggling,  so- 
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The  medicine  of  which  we  are  treating  is  sometimes  called  melampodium,  in 
honour  of  Melaiopus,  an  ancient  shepherd  or  physician,  who  is  said  to  have 
cured  the  daughters  of  King  Praetus  by  giving  them  the  milk  of  goats  which 
had  been  fed  on  hellebore. 

Properties.  Though  the  whole  root  is  kept  in  the  shops,  the  fibres  are  the 
portion  usually  recommended.  They  are  about  as  thick  as  a  straw,  when  not 
broken  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  smooth,  brittle,  externally  black  or 
deep-brown,  internally  white  or  yellowish- white,  with  little  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
nauseous,  acrid  taste.  In  their  recent  state  they  are  extremely  acrimonious,  pro- 
ducing on  the  tongue  a  burning  and  benumbing  impression,  like  that  which  re- 
sults from  taking  hot  liquids  into  the  mouth.  This  acrimony  is  diminished  by 
drying,  and  still  further  impaired  by  age.  MM.  Feneulle  and  Capron  obtained 
from  black  hellebore  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  fixed  oil,  a  resinous  substance,  wax, 
a  volatile  acid,  bitter  extractive,  gum,  albumen,  gallate  of  potassa,  supergallate 
of  lime,  a  salt  of  ammonia,  and  woody  fibre.  Mr.  William  Bastick  discovered 
a  peculiar  crystalline  principle,  which  he  proposed  to  call  heLlehorin.  It  was 
obtained  by  diluting  with  water  a  strong  tincture  of  the  root,  expelling  the 
alcohol  by  heat,  filtering  to  separate  the  resin,  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  in 
excess,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  ether. 
The  ethereal  solution  was  separated,  and  on  evaporation  yielded  the  helleborin, 
which  was  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  crystallization.  It  is  in  white, 
translucent  crystals,  of  a  bitter  taste  with  a  tingling  effect  on  the  tongue,  not 
volatilizable,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  more 
readily  in  these  liquids  hot  than  cold.  Though  nitrogenous,  it  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline.  It  probably  exists  uncombined  in  the  root.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xii. 
274.)  Water  and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  the  root,  which  are  impaired  by 
long  boiling. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  hellebore  is  a  drastic  hydragogue  ca- 
thartic, possessed  of  emmenagogue  powers,  which  by  some  are  ascribed  to  a 
specific  tendency  to  the  uterus,  by  others  are  supposed  to  depend  solely  on  the 
purgative  property.  In  overdoses  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  viqlent  vomiting,  hypercatharsis,  vertigo, 
cramp,  and  convulsions,  which  sometimes  end  in  death.  The  fresh  root  applied 
to  the  skin  produces  inflammation  and  even  vesication.  The  medicine  was  very 
higlily  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  employed  it  in  mania,  melancholy,  amen- 
orrhoea,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  various  cutaneous  affections,  and  verminose  diseases. 
By  the  earlier  modern  physicians  it  was  also  much  used.  Bacher^s  pills,  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  dropsy,  consisted  chiefly  of  black  hellebore.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent little  employed  except  as  an  emmenagogue,  in  which  capacity  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  some  practitioners.  Dr.  Meade  considered  it  superior  to  all  other 
medicines  belonging  to  this  class.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  extract,  decoc- 
tion, or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
as  a  drastic  purge,  two  or  three  grains  as  an  alterative.  The  decoction  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  two  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  a  fluidounce  may  be 
given  every  four  hours  till  it  operates.    The  extract  and  tincture  are  officinal. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Hellebori  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Hellebori,  U.  S. 

W. 

parated,  and  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  and  their  dense,  woody  structure,  and 
reddish-brown  colour,  contrasted  with  the  thickness,  double-headed  form,  and  sponginess 
of  tlie  genuine  caudex,  the  close-set,  perpendicular  position  of  its  fibres,  and  their  wrinkled 
appearance,  soft  texture,  and  grayish-brown  colour.  The  transverse  section  of  the  fibre  of 
the  Actaea  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  which  is  not  obvious  in  that  of  the  black 
hellebore,  though  the  central  point  of  this,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  piesent  a 
somewhat  stellate  appearance.  In  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans,  for  Aug.  1861,  jj.  112, 
Prof  Bentley  states  that  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  produces  little  change  of  colour  and 
little  or  no  precipitation  with  an  infusion  of  black  hellebore,  while,  with  a  similar  lofasiou 
of  the  Act»a  root,  it  causes  a  deep-blue  or  black  colour  and  a  copious  pTecipit*te. 
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HEMIDESMUS.  Br, 

Eemidesmus,    Indian  Sarsaparilla, 

Hemidesrans  Indicas.    The  root  dried.  Br. 

Hemidesmus,  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadaceaj. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  rotate.  Filaments  connate  at  the  base,  not  united  above, 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  cohering  separate  from  the  stigma, 
with  twenty  pollen-masses.   Stigma  flattish,  pointless. 

Hemidt'smus  Indicus.  R.  Brown,  Hort.  Kew.  ii.  75;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p. 
543.  —  Periploca  Indica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1251.  This  is  a  climbing  plant, 
with  twining,  woody,  slender  stems,  and  opposite  ])etiolate  leaves,  which  are  en- 
tire, smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The  leaves  vary  much  in  size 
and  shape,  some  being  linear  and  acute,  others  broad-lanceolate,  and  others  again 
oval  or  ovate.  The  tlowers  are  small,  green  on  the  outside,  purple  within,  and 
disposed  in  axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  with  acute  divisions;  the 
corolla  flat,  with  oblong,  pointed  divisions.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  long, 
slender,  spreading  follicles. 

This  plant"  is  common  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  The  officinal 
portion  is  the  root,  which  has  long  been  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla. It  is  long,  slender,  tortuous,  cylindrical,  and  little  branched,  consisting 
of  a  ligneous  centre,  and  a  brownish,  corky  bark,  marked  with  longitudinal  fur- 
rows and  transverse  fissures.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour  and  bitter  taste.  Mr. 
Garden  obtained  from  it  a  peculiar  volatilizable  acid  principle,  which  he  named 
sviilasperic  acid,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  root  was  derived  from 
Smilax  a^pera.    Pereira  proposed  to  call  it  hemidesmic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uiiss.  Indian  sarsaparilla  is  said  to  be  tonic,  diuretic, 
and  alterative.  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britian  from  India,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  under  the  name  of  smilax  aspera.  It  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  sarsaparilla.  In  some  instances  it  is  said  to  have  proved  successful 
in  syphilis  when  that  medicine  had  failed;  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  na- 
tive practitioners  in  India  are  said  to  employ  it  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  in 
the  sore- mouth  of  children.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction. 
made  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  water.  A  pint 
may  be  given,  in  wineglassful  doses,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  syrup  is  directed 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Syrupus  Hemidesmi.) 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Hemidesmi,  Br.  W. 

HEPATICA.  U.  S.  Secondary, 
Liverwort 

The  leaves  of  ITepatica  Americana.  U.  S. 

Hepatica.   Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Hauunculuceee. 

Oen.  Ch.   Calyx  three-leaved.  Petals  six  to  nine.   Seeds  naked.  Nuttall. 

Hepatira  Americana.  De  Cand.;  Eaton,  Manual  of  Botany,  p.  241.  —  ff. 
triloba.  Willd.  Enum.;  flgured  in  Hufinesfpie's  Med.  Flor.  \.  238.  Botanists 
generally  admit  but  one  species  of  Hepatica,  U.  triloba,  and  consider  as  acci- 
dental the  difference  of  structure  and  colour  observable  in  the  plant.  Pursh 
speaks  of  two  varieties,  one  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  oval  and  acute,  the  other 
irith  the  lobes  ri^unded  and  obtuse.  These  are  considered  as  distinct  species  by 
Pe  Candollo,  and  the  latter  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Pharmacopceia,  and 
popularly  employed  as  a  medicine  In  this  country,  under  the  name  of  liverwort. 
Both  have  a  pereunial  libroas  root,  with  three-Iobed  leaves,  cordate  at  their 
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bas€,  conVeons,  nearly  smooth,  glaucous  and  purplish  beneath,  and  supported 
upon  hairy  footstalks  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  which  spring  directly  from 
the  root.  The  scapes  or  flower- stems  are  several  in  number,  of  the  same  length 
with  the  petioles,  round,  hairy,  and  terminating  in  a  single  white,  bluish,  or  pur- 
plish flower.  The  calyx  is  at  a  little  distance  below  the  corolla,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  an  involucre,  while  the  corolla  takes  the  name  of  the  calyx.  In 
H.  acutiloba  the  leaves  are  cordate,  with  from  three  to  five  entire,  acute  lobes; 
and  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  acute.  In  H.  Americana  the  leaves  are  cordate- 
reniform,  with  three  entire,  roundish,  obtuse  lobes;  and  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx 
are  obtuse.  Both  are  indigenous,  growing  in  woods  upon  the  sides  of  hills  and 
mountains;  the  former,  according  to  Eaton,  preferring  the  northern,  the  latter 
the  southern  exposure.  The  leaves  resist  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  flowers 
make  their  appearance  early  in  spring.    The  whole  plant  is  used. 

It  is  without  smell,  and  has  a  mucilaginous,  somewhat  astringent,  slightly 
bitterish  taste.    Water  extracts  all  its  active  properties. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Liverwort  is  a  very  mild,  demulcent  tonic  and 
astringent,  supposed  by  some  to  possess  diuretic  and  deobstruent  virtues.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  Europe  in  various  complaints,  especially  chronic  hepatic 
affections,  but  has  fallen  into  entire  neglect.  In  this  country,  some  years  since, 
it  acquired  considerable  popular  reputation,  which,  however,  it  has  not  main- 
tained, as  a  remedy  in  hasmoptysis  and  chronic  coughs.  It  may  be  used  in 
infusion,  and  taken  ab  libitum.  The  term  liverwort  properly  belongs  to  the 
cryptogamous  genus  Marchaniia.  W. 

HEUCHERA.  U,  S.  Secondary. 
Alum-root 

The  root  of  Heuchera  Americana.  U.  S. 

Heuchera.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Saxifragaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  small.  Capsule  bi-rostrate,  bi-locular, 
many-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Heuchera  Americana.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1328;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  159. 
—  H.  cortusa.  Michaux,  Flor.  Boreal.  Am.  1.  171. — H.viscida.  Pursh,  Flor. 
Am.  Sept.  p.  18T.  The  alum-root  or  American  sanicle  is  a  perennial,  herba- 
ceous plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  all  radical,  petiolate,  cordate,  with  rounded 
lobes,  furnished  with  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  There  is  no  proper  stem;  but 
numerous  scapes  or  flower-stems  are  sent  up  by  the  same  root,  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  height,  very  hairy  in  their  upper  part,  and  terminating  in  long,  loose, 
pyramidal,  dichotomous  panicles.  The  calyx  is  small,  with  obtuse  segments; 
the  petals  lanceolate,  rose-coloured,  and  of  the  same  length  with  the  calyx ;  the 
filaments  much  longer,  yellowish,  and  surmounted  by  small,  red,  globose  anthers. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  viscid  pubescence. 

It  is  found  in  shady,  rocky  situations,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  The  root,  which  is  officinal,  is  horizontal,  somewhat 
compressed,  knotty,  irregular,  yellowish,  and  of  a  strongly  styptic  taste. 

Medical  Properties.  Alum-root  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  similar  cases  with  other  medicines  belonging  to  the  same  class.  It  has 
hitherto,  however,  been  little  used.  We  are  informed,  in  Dr.  Barton's  "Collec- 
tions," that  it  is  applied  by  the  Indians  to  wounds  and  obstinate  ulcers,  and  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  a  powder  which,  when  the  author  wrote,  enjoyed  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  cure  for  cancer.  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  in  a  report  to  the  Am.  Phar- 
maceutical Association  in  reference  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  Michigan  (Pro- 
ceedings, A.  D.  1858,  p.  263),  speaks  of  two  other  species,  H.  caulescens  a:id 
JB.  pubescens,  as  having  similar  properties.  W. 
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HIRUDO.  Br, 
The  Leedi. 

Sanguisoga  officinalis,  and  S.  mediciualis.  Br. 

Snngsue, />.,-   Blutegal,  CrVm  ;   Mignatta, //a/.;  Sauguijuela,  .S/)on. 

Hirudo.  Class  1,  Annelides.  Order  3,  Abranchiatae.  Family  2,  AsetigersB 
Cuvier. 

The  leech  belongs  to  that  class  of  invertebrated  articulated  animals  called 
Annelides.  This  class  contains  the  worms  with  red  blood,  having  soft  retractile 
bodies  composed  of  numerous  segments  or  rings,  breathing  generally  by  means 
of  branchiae,  with  a  nervous  system  consisting  in  a  double  knotted  cord,  desti- 
tute of  feet,  and  supplying  their  place  by  the  contractile  power  of  their  segments 
or  rings.  The  third  order  of  this  class  —  Abranchiatae. — comprehends  those 
worms  which  have  no  apparent  external  organ  of  respiration.  This  order  is 
again  divided  into  two  families,  to  the  second  of  which  —  the  Asetigerse,  or  those 
not  having  setae  to  enable  them  to  crawl  —  the  leech  belongs. 

It  is  an  aquatic  worm  with  a  flattened  body,  tapering  towards  each  end,  and 
terminating  in  circular  flattened  disks,  the  hinder  one  being  the  larger  of  the 
two.  It  swims  with  a  vertical  undulating  motion,  and  moves  when  out  of  the 
water  by  means  of  these  disks  or  suckers,  fastening  itself  first  by  one  and  then  by 
the  other,  and  alternately  stretching  out  and  contracting  its  body.  The  mouth 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  disk,  and  is  furnished  with  three  cartila- 
ginous lens-shaped  jaws  at  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  jaws  are 
lined  at  their  edges  with  fine  sharp  teeth,  and  meet  so  as  to  make  a  triangular 
incision  in  the  flesh.  The  head  is  furnished  with  small  raised  points,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  eyes.  Respiration  is  carried  on  through  small  apertures  ranged 
along  the  inferior  surface.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  cord  extending 
the  whole  length,  furnished  with  numerous  ganglions.  The  intestinal  canal  is 
straight,  and  terminates  in  the  anus,  near  the  posterior  disk.  Although  herma- 
phrodite, leeches  rautally  impregnate  each  other.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the 
eggs,  varying  from  six  to  fifteen,  are  contained  in  a  sort  of  spongy,  slimy  cocoon, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are  deposited  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  leech  is  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and  casts  off  from  time  to  time  a  thick  slimy  coating  from  its  skin.  It 
can  live  a  considerable  time  in  sphagnous  moss,  or  in  moistened  earth,  and  is 
frequently  transported  in  this  manner  to  great  distances  by  the  dealers. 

Savigny  has  divided  the  genus  Hirudo  of  Linnajus  into  several  genera.  The 
true  leech  is  the  Sanguisuga  of  this  author,  and  is  characterized  by  its  three  len- 
ncular  jaws,  each  armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  by  having  ten  ocular  points. 
Several  species  are  used  for  medical  purposes,  of  which  the  most  common  are 
die  gray  and  the  green  leech  of  Europe,  both  of  which  are  varieties  of  the  Hirudo 
medicinalis  of  Linnteus;  and  the  Hirudo  decora  of  this  country. 

1.  Hirudo  medidnalis.  Linn.  Ed.  Gmel.  i.  3096.  —  Sanguisuga  officinalis. 
Savigny,  3fon.  Hir.  p.  112,t.  5,  f  1.  The  green  leech.  —  Sanguisuga  medidnalis, 
Savigny,  Mon.  Hir.  p.  114,  t.  5,  f.  2.  The  gray  leech.  Many  of  the  best  zoolo- 
ijists  regard  the  Sanguiauga  officinalis  and  S.  mediciualis  of  Savigny  as  mere 
varieties.  They  are  both  marked  with  six  longitudirjal  dorsal  ferruginous  stripes, 
the  four  lateral  ones  l)eing  interrupted  or  tesselnled  with  black  spots.  The  colour 
of  the  back  varies  from  a  blackish  to  a  grayish -green.  The  belly  in  the  first 
variety  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  free  from  8i)ots,  and  bordered  with  longi- 
tudinal black  stripes.  In  the  second  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  bordered  and  macu- 
lated with  black.  This  leech  varies  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits 
marshes  and  running  streams,  and  is  abundant  throughout  Europe.^ 

*  A  Tftricty  of  the  lopch  has  recently  come  into  um  in  Europe,  called  in  c<»ininorco  ^ifri" 
•an  IticheM.    They  aro  of  %  beautiful  light-green  colour,  varying  to  a  deep-green,  and  oft«a 
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The  threat  nse  made  of  leeches  in  the  modern  practice  of  medicine  has  occa- 
sioned v,hem  to  become  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  They  are  collected 
in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  carried  in  large  numbers  to 
London  and  Paris.  They  are  also  frequently  brought  to  this  country;  as  the 
practitioners  in  some  of  our  large  cities  use  only  the  foreign  leech,  although  our 
own  waters  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  useful  worm.* 

2.  Hirudo  decora.  Say,  Colonel  Long^s  Second  Expedition,  ii.  268.  The 
medicinal  leech  of  America  has  been  described  by  Say  under  the  name  of  Hirudo 
decora,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Expedition  of  Colonel  Long.  Its  back 
is  of  a  deep  pistachio-green  colour,  with  three  longitudinal  rows  of  square  spots. 
These  spots  are  placed  on  every  fifth  ring,  and  are  twenty-two  in  number.  The 
lateral  rows  of  spots  are  black,  and  the  middle  range,  of  a  liglit  brownish-orange 
colour.  The  belly  is  of  the  latter  colour,  variously  and  irregularly  spotted  with 
black.  The  American  leech  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches, 
although  its  usual  length  is  from  two  to  three.  It  does  not  make  so  large  and 
deep  an  incision  as  the  European  leech,  and  draws  less  blood. 

The  indigenous  leech  is  much  used  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  practi- 
tioners of  New  York  and  Boston  are  supplied  chiefly  from  abroad.  The  leeches 
employed  in  Philadelphia  are  generally  brought  from  Backs  and  Berks  county, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  occasionally  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  proper  preservation  of  leeches  is  an  object  of  importance  to  the  practi- 
tioner, as  they  are  liable  to  a  great  and  sudden  mortality.  They  are  usually  kept 
in  jars,  in  clear,  soft  water,  which  should  be  changed  twice  a  week  in  winter,  and 
every  other  day  in  summer.  The  jar  must  be  covered  with  a  linen  c^oth,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  not  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  They  will 
live  a  long  time  and  continue  active  and  healthy,  without  any  other  attention 
than  that  of  frequently  changing  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept.  M.  Derheims 
has  proposed  the  following  excellent  method  of  preserving  them.  In  the  bottom 
of  a  large  basin  or  trough  of  marble  he  places  a  bed,  six  or  seven  inches  deep, 
of  a  mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  fragments  of  wood.  He  strews  pebbles  above, 
80  as  to  retain  them  in  their  place  without  compressing  them  too  much,  or  pre- 
venting the  water  from  freely  penetrating  them.  At  one  end  of  the  trough,  and 
about  midway  of  its  height,  is  placed  a  thin  slab  of  marble  or  earthenware,  pierced 
with  numerous  holes,  and  covered  with  a  bed  of  moss,  which  is  compressed  by  a 
thick  layer  of  pebbles.  The  reservoir  being  thus  disposed  is  half-filled  with  water, 
so  that  the  moss  and  pebbles  on  the  shelf  shall  be  kept  constantly  moist.  The 
basin  is  protected  from  the  light  by  a  linen  cover  stretched  over  it.  By  this 
arrangement  the  natural  habits  of  the  leech  are  not  counteracted.  One  of  these 
habits,  essential  to  its  health,  is  that  of  drawing  itself  through  the  moss  and  roots 

inclining  to  red,  with  black  points  on  the  back,  and  broad  streaks  of  a  bright  orange-yel- 
low, which  are  black  towards  the  abdomen.  They  correspond  perfectly  with  the  Sangui- 
tuga  interrupta  of  Moquin-Tandon.  These  leeches  draw  very  well.  [Fhaim.  Journ.,  x.  38,  from 
Buchner's  Kepertorium,  A.  D.  1850,  p.  876.)  The  leeches  from  Algiers,  called  in  French  com- 
merce dragons  (Sanguisuga  troctena  of  Moquin-Tandon),  of  which  considerable  numbers  have 
been  taken  to  France,  are  said  by  M.  A.  de  Quatrefages,  contrary  to  former  opinion,  to  Oe 
quite  equal  to  the  European.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  sSr.,  xxxiii.  1U5.) — Note  to  the  ninth  and 
twelfth  editions.  W. 

*  Attempts  have  recently  been  made,  in  France,  on  a  large  scale,  to  propagate  leeches 
for  sale.  This  is  done  by  means  of  natural  meadows,  in  which  numerous  small  ponds  are 
made,  where  the  leeches,  with  certain  precautions  as  to  nourishment  and  preservation, 
multiply  and  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  source  of  profit.  In  order  that  they  may 
propagate,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  on  blood,  which  is  given  them  either  by 
causing  animals,  as  horses,  cows,  &c.,  to  be  driven  into  the  meadows,  or,  by  obtaining 
blood  from  slaughter  houses,  and,  after  depriving  it  of  fibrin  by  agitation,  immersing  the 
animals  for  a  time  in  it  while  yet  warm.  For  very  interesting  particulars  in  relation  to 
this  kind  of  culture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  papers  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  ("^an.  1854, 
p.  5,  and  Mai,  1854,  p.  836).— iVo^e  to  the  eleventh  edition.  W. 
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to  clear  its  body  from  the  slimy  coat  which  forms  on  its  skin,  and  is  a  principal 
canse  of  its  disease  and  death.  Mr.  James  Banes  recommends  that,  when  kept 
in  jars,  they  should  be  cleansed  by  means  of  a  whisk  of  very  fine  broom  or  willow, 
when  the  water  is  changed.* 

Medical  Utses.  Leeches  afford  the  least  painful,  and  in  many  instances  the 
most  effectual  means  for  the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  They  are  often  appli- 
cable to  parts  which,  either  from  their  situation  or  their  great  tenderness  when 
inflamed,  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  cups ;  and,  in  the  cases  of  infants,  are  under 
all  circumstances  preferable  to  that  instrument.  They  are  indeed  a  powerful 
therapeutic  agent,  and  give  to  the  physician,  in  many  instances,  a  control  over 
disease  which  he  could  obtain  in  no  otlier  way.  Their  use  is  in  great  measure 
restricted  to  the  treatment  of  local  inflammation ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
should  not  be  resorted  to  until  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  been  diminished 
by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  complaint. 

In  applying  leeches  to  the  skin,  care  should  be  taken  to  shave  off  the  hair,  if 
there  be  any,  and  to  have  the  part  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  and  after- 
wards with  pure  water.  If  the  leech  do  not  bite  readily,  the  skin  should  be 
moistened  with  a  little  blood,  or  milk  and  water.  It  is  said  to  bite  more  freely 
if  the  skin  is  previously  reddened  by  a  sinapism,  and  then  washed  perfectly 
clean.  Sometimes  the  leech  is  put  into  a  large  quill  open  at  both  ends,  and  ap- 
plied with  the  head  to  the  skin  until  it  fastens  itself,  when  the  quill  is  withdrawn. 
If  it  be  desirable  that  the  leech  shall  bite  in  a  particular  spot,  this  end  may  be 
attained  by  cutting  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  then  applying 
this  moistened  to  the  skin,  so  that  the  hole  shall  be  immediately  over  the  spot 
from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  taken.    Leeches  continue  to  draw  blood  until  they 

♦  M.  Soubeiran  considers  it  important  that  they  should  be  kept  in  running  water,  and 
has  figured  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Phar- 
macy. The  addition  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  to  the  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
drops  to  the  pint,  or  of  a  little  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  which 
forms,  has  sometimes  been  found  a  preservative  against  disease.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  »#r., 
X.186.)  M.  Domine  has  found  the  following  plan  for  preserving  leeches  most  successful.  He 
pplrcfs  the  greenest  moss  ho  can  find,  washes  it  perfectly  clean,  and  puts  alternately  it  and 
tli<-  1.  r,  !n.'s,  also  well  washed,  into  a  glass  vessel  of  convenient  size,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
vesici  completely  with  the  loosened  moss,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  linen.  In  win- 
ter, it  is  sufBcient  merely  to  introduce  the  leeches  and  moss  moistened;  but,  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  approaches,  a  little  water  should  bo  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  change  often  in  winter;  but  in  summer  the  moss  should  be  renewed 
nearly  every  other  day,  and  the  vessel  should  be  kept  in  the  cellar.  [Ibid.y  xvi.  110.) — M'ote 
to  the  ninth  edition.  W. 

Mr.  Alfred  AUchin  has  had  great  success  in  the  preservation  of  leeches  by  the  use  of 
aquaria^  in  which  the  natural  conditions  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  animal  are  sup- 
plied, by  introducing  a  living  and  growing  water  plant,  to  afford  oxygen  and  consume 
carbonic  acid,  and  water  snails  to  consume  the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  confervsB 
which  glow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  slimy  matter  given  off  by  the  leeches  them- 
•eWes.  For  full  particulars  in  relation  to  the  structure  and  management  of  these  aquaria, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Ph<irm.  (xxviii.  222),  and  the  Phann.  Joum.  (xv. 
458),  in  the  latter  of  which  journals  the  account  was  originally  published. — Note  to  the 
tttvrnth  edition.  W. 

An  intcr(-«iing  account  of  the  culture  of  both  the  Spanish  and  American  leech  (the 
latter  H.  decora)  has  bo«'"  imJiiiwIiod  in  the  ^^Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Ateoaation"'  for  the  year  1  !r.  Frederick  Stearns,  of  which  the  following  is  an  epi- 

lome.    A  wooden  tank,  ei  -i  length  by  six  in  breadth  and  four  in  depth,  in  placed 

In  the  ground,  near  a  runuiug  Htrcam,  ho  tiiat  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  through  it, 
Ihe  orifices  through  which  it  enters  and  c«cap«'M  l»ping  covered  with  wire-gauxo  to  prwent 
the  exit  of  the  animal.    A  layer  of  cobble  st'  con  inches  thick  is  placed  in  the 

bottom  of  the  tank.    The  outlet  is  about  ten  >w  the  top  of  the  tAnk,  and  from 

ihe  edge  at  top,  all  r '    -   lodge  of  boards  ii  nmi.-  lo  project  inward.    A  few  frogs  are 

thrown  in  once  a  v>  <i.    In    winter  the  animal  is  torpid,  and  the  tank  is  allowed 

40  remain  frozen  ov..  .  *  -ng.  The  eggs  are  produced  in  June  and  July;  the  leech  is 
mature  in  about  two  yeart,  and  will  live  fifteen.— Abu  to  the  twelfth  edition.  W 
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are  gorged,  when  they  drop  off.*  The  quantity  of  blood  which  they  draw  varies 
with  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  degree  of  inflammation  exist- 
ing in  it.  From  the  loose  and  vascular  textures  they  will  abstract  more  than 
from  those  which  are  firm  and  compact,  and  more  from  an  inflamed  than  a  healthy 
part.  As  a  general  rule  our  leechers  apply  six  for  every  fluidoun(;e  of  blood.  A 
single  European  leech  will  draw  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  quantity 
may  often  be  much  increased  by  bathing  the  wound  with  warm  water.  Leeches 
will  continue  to  suck  after  their  tails  are  cut  off,  which  is  sometimes  done,  al- 
though it  is  a  barbarous  practice.  It  is  said  that  they  will  draw  better  if  put  into 
cold  beer,  or  diluted  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  very  lively. 
They  may  be  separated  from  the  skin  at  any  time  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  upon 
them.  After  they  drop  off,  the  same  application  will  make  them  disgorge  the 
blood  they  have  swallowed.  Some  leechers  draw  the  leeches  from  the  tail  to  the 
head  through  their  fingers,  and  thus  squeeze  out  the  blood,  after  which  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  put  them  in  clean  water,  and  change  it  frequently.!  Leeches 
which  are  gorged  with  blood  should  be  kept  in  a  vessel  by  themselves ;  as  they 

♦  As  a  very  efficient  mode  of  applying  leeches,  it  is  recommended,  after  having  moistened 
the  skin  with  pure  warm  water,  to  put  the  leeches  into  a  tumbler  half  full  of  cold  water, 
and  by  an  adroit  movement  invert  it  upon  the  part.  The  leeches  are  said  to  attach  them- 
selves so  rapidly  that  it  seems  to  the  patient  as  though  they  made  but  a  single  bite.  When 
they  are  all  attached,  the  glass  is  to  be  carefully  removed,  the  water  being  absorbed,  as  it 
runs  off  on  one  side,  by  a  sponge  or  linen  cloths. 

Another  method  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  leeches,  recommended  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Sloan, 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  is  to  cover  them  with  a  cupping  glass,  and,  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 
moderately  exhaust  the  air  over  them.  An  extraordinary  increase  in  their  activity  is  im- 
mediately observable.  {Ed.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1852,  p.  126  )  W. 

f  MM.  Soubeiran  and  Bouchardat,  after  numerous  experiments  upon  the  different  modes 
of  fitting  the  gorged  leeches  for  use  again,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  carefully  managed 
pressure  is  the  best.  Two  conditions,  however,  are  necessary  to  success;  one  that  they 
should  be  disposed  to  disgorge  the  blood,  and  the  other  that  they  should  be  immersed  in 
warm  water  previously  to  the  stripping.  The  first  object  is  effected  by  common  salt.  The 
following  plan  is  recommended.  The  leeches  are  to  be  thrown  into  a  solution  of  16  part« 
of  common  salt  in  100  of  water,  from  which  they  are  to  be  taken  out  one  by  one,  and, 
being  held  by  the  tail,  are  to  be  dipped  into  water  which  feels  hot  to  the  hand,  but  yet  can 
be  borne  by  it,  and  then  passed  lightly  between  the  fingers.  Thus  treated,  they  easily  give 
up  the  blood.  After  being  stripped,  they  should  be  placed  in  vessels  containing  fresh  water, 
which  should  be  renewed  once  a  day.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  they  are  fit  for  re- 
application.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  SesSr.,  xi.  343  and  350.)  It  is  said  that,  in  the  French  mili- 
tary hospitals,  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  consisting  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
eight  of  the  latter,  is  preferred  to  salt  water  for  promoting  disgorgement.  (Land.  Med. 
Timet  and  Ga^.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  375.) 

It  has  been  stated  that,  if  the  leeches,  after  being  stripped,  be  put  into  water  sweetened 
with  a  little  white  sugar,  and  the  solution  be  renewed  several  times,  at  intervals  of  six  or 
twelve  hours,  they  will  speedily  recover  their  activity,  and  may  be  reapplied  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Immersion  in  camphor  water,  for  a  few  moments,  is 
said  by  Mr.  Boyce  to  cause  them  to  vomit  the  blood.  They  should  afterwards  be  put  into 
clean  water,  to  be  changed  in  half  an  hour.  Dr.  Frodsham,  of  England,  has  found  camphor 
water  preferable  either  to  salt  water  or  diluted  vinegar,  for  disposing  the  gorged  leech  to 
part  with  blood. 

M.  Grannat,  a  French  military  pharmaceutist,  has  found  the  natural  process  of  disgorg- 
ing preferable  to  all  others.  He  placed  some  gorged  leeches  in  wooden  tubs,  containing  at 
bottom  a  little  clay  and  water,  and  renewed  the  water  every  forty-eight  hours.  After  eight 
days,  the  leeches,  now  in  good  health,  were  transferred  to  a  pond  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
where  they  propagated.  He  put  1000  leeches  in  the  pond,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  had 
taken  out  850  fit  for  service,  without  interfering  with  the  reproduction.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.y 
ZetSr.,  XX.  186.) 

M.  Vayson's  plan  of  preserving  leeches  has  been  highly  commended.  It  consists  simply 
in  putting  them,  after  stripping,  if  they  have  been  used,  in  an  earthenware  vessel  of  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  with  holes  in  the  bottom  so  small  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  leech,  and  filled  with  turfy  earth.  After  the  introduction  of  the  leech  the 
opening  is  to  be  closed  with  a  coarse  cloth.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  in  a  tub  containing 
water  four  inches  deep.  If  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  the  earth  in  the  vessel  should  be  moist- 
ened throughout.  W 
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are  more  subject  to  disease,  and  often  occasion  a  great  mortality  among  the 
others.  They  should  not  be  again  used  until  they  have  recovered  their  activity. 
In  cases  where  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites  continues  longer  than  is  desirable, 
it  may  l)e  stopped  by  continued  pressure,  with  the  application  of  lint,  by  the  use 
of  collodiura,  or  by  touching  the  wounds  with  lunar  caustic*  It  may  sometimes 
be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  deep  bite,  to  sew  the  wound,  which  is  readily  done 
with  a  single  stitch  of  the  needle,  that  need  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  cutis. f 

D.  B.  S. 

HORDEUM.  U,S,,Br. 

Barley.    Pearl  Barley, 

The  decorticated  seed  of  Ilordeum  distichon.  U.  S.  The  seeds  deprived  of 
their  husks.  Br. 

Orge, />•;  Gerstengraupen,  Germ.:  Ovto,  It al.;  Cebada,  Span. 

Hordeum.   Sex.  Syd.    Triandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Graminacese. 

Gen.  Gk.   Calyx  lateral,  two-valved,  one-flowered,  three-fold.  Willd. 

Several  species  of  ilordeum  are  cultivated  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  most  common  are  H.  vulgare  and  U.  distichorif  both  of  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States. 

1.  Hordeum  vulgare.  Willd. /S/).  P/an^.  i.  472;  Loudon's  En  eye.  of  Plants, 
p.  73.  The  culm  or  stalk  of  common  barley  is  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height, 
fistular,  and  furnished  with  alternate,  sheathing,  lanceolate,  roughish,  and  pointed 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  all  perfect,  and  arranged  in  a  close  terminal  spike,  the 
axis  of  which  is  dentate,  and  on  each  tooth  supports  three  sessile  flowers.  The 
calyx  or  outer  chafl'  has  two  valves.  The  corolla  or  inner  chafl"  is  also  composed 
of  two  valves,  of  which  the  interior  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  terminates  in 
a  long,  rough,  serrated  awn  or  beard.  The  seeds  are  arranged  in  four  rows. 

2.  K  distichon.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  473;  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  73. 

♦  A  little  cotton,  impregnated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  boiling-Lot  water, 
and,  after  it  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  and  before  the  alum  has  begun  to  crystallize, 
pressed  upon  the  wound,  will  often  prove  effectual.  Another  mode  of  repressing  the  hemor- 
rhage is  to  press  upon  the  bite  a  piece  of  thin  caoutchouc,  previously  softened  upon  one 
side  by  heat,  so  as  to  become  adhesive.    If  lunar  caustic  be  applied,  the  stick  must  first  be 
brought  to  a  fine  point,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  wound.    Some  have  even  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  fine  wire  made  red-hot.     When  the  part  wounded  is  without  a  bony 
basis,  pressure  may  be  made  by  pinching  the  wound  between  the  fingers.  W. 

f  An  infitrumcnt  has  been  invented  called  the  mechanical  leech,  by  which  the  attempt  baa 
been  nmde  to  imitate  the  action  of  the  leech  in  drawing  blood.     It  consists  essentially  of 
two  parts,  one  for  making  the  puncture,  and  the  other  for  abstracting  blood  through  the 
agency  of  atmospheric  pressure.     In  other  wor.ds,  it  is  a  minute  cupping  instrument. 
Practically,  however,  it  has  not  been  found  so  convenient  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  the 
living  leech.    For  an  account  of  the  instrument,  see  the  Am.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Science* 
(xvi.  207).  ^  W. 

Danger  from  Leeches.  Young  leeches  are  sometimes  swallowed  by  men  and  animals  while 
dinnkiiig  from  streams  fir  jiouds  inlmhitcd  by  them.    If  swallowed  they  probably  perish  in 
the  stomach;   but  occasionally  they  attach  themselves  in  the  passages,  in  man  most  fre- 
quently to  the  fauces  or  pharynx,  but  in  the  lower  animals  also  to  the  gums,  cheeks,  soft 
palate,  and  even  the  nasal  passages.     The  animal  has  been  known  to  attach  itself  within 
the  larynx,  with  the  most  alarming  effects.    It  grows  in  iia  new  quarters,  living  on  the 
blood  which  it  draws,  much  of  which  also  escapes  from  the  punctures,  causing  spitting  of 
blood,  which  probably  first  calls  attention  to  the  case.     There  are  also  various  morbid 
sensations,  such  as  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat,  and  symptoms 
of  impending  suffocation  when  fh         "      !   is  near  the  glottis.     Death  has  occurred  from 
ihis  cause.     Generally  there  is  Ir  i.  nnd  anemic  symptoms  are  the  most  serious  of 

those  existing.    The  animal  can  g  :.  .......  it-  seen  when  in  the  fauces,  and  may  be  removed 

by  seizing  il  with  an  instrumenU  If  it  cannot  be  seized,  or  if  invisible,  as  in  the  narcs,  it 
shiMiM  be  attacked  by  solution  of  salt  or  vinegar,  which  will  cause  it  to  give  up  its  hold. 
Emetics  have  been  recommended,  and  in  one  instance  laryngotomy  was  performed.  (See 
Archives  Gin.,  Aoat,  1863,  p.  161.)— .Vo^  to  tU  ttce^th  edition.  W. 
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This  species  is  distinguished  by  its  flat  spike  or  ear,  which  on  each  flat  side  has 
a  doable  row  of  imperfect  or  male  florets  without  beards,  and  on  each  edge,  a 
single  row  of  bearded  perfect  or  hermaphrodite  florets.  The  seeds,  therefore, 
are  in  two  rows,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  name  of  the  plant. 

The  original  country  of  the  cultivated  barley  is  unknown.  The  plant  has 
been  found  growing  wild  in  Sicily,  and  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia. 
H.  vulgare  is  said  by  Pursh  to  grow  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  appa- 
rently in  a  wild  state.    The  seeds  are  used  in  various  forms. 

1.  In  their  natural  state  they  are  oval,  oblong,  pointed  at  one  end,  obtuse  at 
the  other,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  of  a  yellowish  colour  externally, 
white  within,  having  a  faint  odour  when  in  mass,  and  a  mild  sweetish  taste.  They 
contain,  according  to  Proust,  in  100  parts,  32  of  starch,  3  of  gluten,  5  of  sugar, 
4  of  gum,  1  of  yellow  resin,  and  55  of  hordein,  a  principle  closely  analogous  to 
lignin.  Berzelius  suggests  that  hordein  may  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  vegetable 
fibre  with  gluten  and  starch,  which  are  very  difficultly  separable  as  they  exist  in 
this  grain.  EinhoS"  found  in  100  parts  07*18  of  starch,  5*21  of  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  462  of  gum,  352  of  gluten,  1-15  of  albumen,  0*24  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  Y-29  of  vegetable  fibre;  the  remainder  being  water  and  loss. 

2.  Malt  consists  of  the  seeds  made  to  germinate  by  warmth  and  moisture,  and 
then  baked  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  vitality.  By  this  process  the  sugar,  starch, 
and  gum  are  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  hordein,  as  shown  by  the  analysis 
of  Proust,  who  found  in  10(T  parts  of  malt,  56  of  starch,  1  of  gluten,  15  of  sugar, 
15  of  gum,  1  of  yellow  resin,  and  only  12  of  hordein.  Berzelius  attributes  the 
diminution  of  the  hordein  to  the  separation,  during  germination,  of  the  gluten 
or  starch  from  the  fibrous  matter  with  which  he  supposes  them  to  be  associated 
in  that  substance.  It  is  in  the  form  of  malt  that  barley  is  so  largely  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors. 

An  interesting  substance,  called  diastase,  was  discovered  by  MM.  Payen  and 
Persoz  in  the  seeds  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  in  the  potato.  It  is  found, 
however,  only  after  germination,  in  which  process  the  production  of  it  appears 
to  be  the  first  step.  Germinated  barley  seldom  contains  it  in  larger  proportion 
than  two  parts  in  a  thousand.  It  is  obtained  by  bruising  freshly  germinated 
barley,  adding  about  half  its  weight  of  water,  expressing  strongly,  treating  the 
viscid  liquid  thus  obtained  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  destroy  its  viscidity,  then 
separating  the  coagulated  albumen,  and  adding  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  which 
precipitates  the  diastase  in  an  impure  state.  To  render  it  pure,  it  must  be  re- 
dissolved  as  often  as  three  times  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is 
solid,  white,  tasteless,  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  the 
latter  fluid  when  concentrated.  Though  without  action  upon  gum  and  sugar, 
it  has  the  extraordinary  property,  -when  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  only  one 
part  to  2000,  with  starch  suspended  in  water,  and  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  about  160°,  of  converting  that  principle  into  dextrin  and  sugar  of  grapes. 
The  whole  of  the  starch  undergoes  this  change,  except  the  teguments  of  the 
granules,  amounting  to  about  4  parts  in  1000.  The  change  which  barley  under- 
goes during  germination,  and  in  malting,  is  of  a  similar  character. 

3.  Hulled  barley  is  merely  the  grain  deprived  of  its  husk,  which,  according 
to  Einhofi",  amounts  to  18-75  parts  in  the  hundred.* 

*  M.  Lemoine,  a  French  pharmaceutist,  proposes  a  chemical  method  of  decorticating 
barley  and  other  seeds.  Putting  100  parts  of  the  seeds  into  a  wooden  vessel,  he  pours  tipon 
them  15  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  stirs  the  mixture  for  15  or  20  minutes,  applying  in  the  case 
of  barley  a  gentle  beat,  then  adds  60  parts  of  water,  which  he  decants  after  a  very  few 
moments  of  constant  agitation.  After  sufficient  washing,  and  the  neutralization  of  the  last 
remains  of  acid  by  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  he  puts  the  grain  upon  a  piece 
of  cloth  with  large  meshes  stretched  upon  a  frame,  where  he  allows  it  to  drain  for  abo*«t 
an  hour,  then  transfers  it  to  a  similar  cloth,  and  exposes  it  to  a  current  of  air  for  seveia? 
days  to  dry.    (Journ.  de  Pharm.^  Mars,  1863,  p.  22Z.)—Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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4.  Barley  meal  is  formed  by  grinding  the  seeds,  preyiously  depnved  of  their 
husk.  It  has  a  grayish-white  colour,  and  contains,  according  to  Fourcroy  and 
Tauquelin,  au  oleaginous  substance,  sugar,  starch,  azotized  matter,  acetic  acid, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  silica,  and  iron.  It  may  be  made  into  a  coarse, 
heavy,  hard  bread,  which  in  some  countries  is  much  used  for  food. 

6.  Peai'l  barley  {hordeum  perlatum)  is  the  seed  deprived  of  all  its  invest- 
ments, and  afterwards  rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill.  It  is  in  small  round  or 
oval  grains,  having  the  remains  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the  seeds,  and  of 
a  pearly  whiteness.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  hordein,  and  abounds  in  starch,  with 
Bome  gluten,  sugar,  and  gum.  This  is  the  proper  officinal  form  of  barley,  and  is 
kept  in  the  shops  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

Medical  Properties.  Barley  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  least  irritating  of  fari- 
naceous substances;  and,  though  not  medically  used  in  its  solid  state,  forms,  by 
decoction  with  water,  a  drink  admirably  adapted  to  febrile  and  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  much  employed  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present. 
Pearl  barley  is  the  form  usually  preferred  for  the  preparation  of  the  decoction, 
though  the  hulled  grain  is  sometimes  used,  and  malt  affords  a  liquor  more  de- 
mulcent and  nutritious.  (See  Decoctum  Hordei.)  The  decoction  of  malt  maybe 
prepared  by  boiling  from  two  to  four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  water  and  straining. 
When  hops  are  added,  the  decoction  takes  the  name  of  wort,  and  acquires  tonic 
properties,  which  render  it  useful  in  debility,  especially  when  attended  with  sup- 
paration. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Hordei.  W. 

HUMULUS.  U.S. 

Hops. 

The  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lnpnlus.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  LUPULUS.  Humulus  Lupulus.  The  dried  catkins  of  the  female 
plant.  Br. 

Houblon,  Fr.;  Hopfen,  Germ.;  Luppolo,  Ital.;  Lupulo  Hombrccillo,  Span. 

Humulus.   Sex.  Syst.    Dioecia  Pentandria.  —  iVa^.  Ord.  Urticacece. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  (7a /yj:  five- leaved.  6'oro//a  none.  Female.  C'a/yj:  one-leafed, 
obliquely  spreading,  entire.  Corolla  none.  Styles  two.  Seed  one,  within  a  leafy 
calyx.  Willd. 

lIumvluH  Lupulus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  h.  769;  Blgelow,  Am.  Med.  Bat.  iii. 
1G3.  The  root  of  the  hop  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  numerous  annual,  angular, 
rough,  flexible  stems,  which  twine  around  neighbouring  objects  in  a  spiral  direc- 
tion, from  left  to  right,  and  climb  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  stand  upon  long  footstalks.  The  smaller  are  sometimes  cordate;  the  larger 
have  three  or  five  lobes ;  all  are  serrate,  of  a  deep-green  colour  on  the  upper 
surface,  and,  together  with  the  petioles,  extremely  rough,  with  minute  prickles. 
At  the  base  of  the  footstalks  are  two  or  four  smooth,  ovate,  reflexed  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  nomerons,  axillary,  and  furnished  with  bractes.  The  male  flowers 
are  yellowish-white,  and  arranged  in  panicles ;  the  female,  which  grow  on  a  sepa- 
rate plant,  are  pale-green,  and  disposed  in  solitary,  pcdunded  amcnts,  composetl 
of  membranous  scales,  ovate,  acute,  and  tubular  at  the  base.  Each  scale  bears 
near  its  base,  on  its  inner  surface,  two  flowers,  consisting  of  a  roundish  com- 
pressed germ,  and  two  styles,  with  long  filiform  stigjuaa.  The  aments  are  con- 
verted into  ovate  membran«)U8  cones  or  strobiles,  the  scales  of  which  contain, 
each,  at  its  base,  two  small  seeds,  surroumled  by  a  yellow,  granular,  resinous 
powder. 

The  bop  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  Europe.  It  is  occasionally  found 
growing  wild  in  the  Eastern  States,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  is  abundao* 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  In  parts  of  New  England  and 
New  York  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  hops  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  supplied  by  those  districts.  The  part  of  the  plant  used  is  the 
fruit  or  strobiles.  These  when  fully  ripe  are  picked,  dried  by  artificial  heat, 
packed  in  bales,  and  sent  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  hops. 

They  consist  of  numerous  thin,  translucent,  veined,  leaf-like  scales,  which  are 
of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  contain  near  the  base  two  small,  round, 
black  seeds.  Though  brittle  when  quite  dry,  they  are  pulverized  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. Their  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  somewhat  narcotic,  and  fragrant;  their 
taste  very  bitter,  aromatic,  and  slightly  astringent.  Their  aroma,  bitterness,  and 
astringency  are  imparted  to  water  by  decoction ;  but  the  first-mentioned  pro- 
perty is  dissipated  by  long  boiling.  The  most  active  part  of  hops  is  a  substance 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  scales,  and,  in  the  dried  fruit,  existing  in  the  state 
of  very  small  granules.  This  substance  was  called  lupulin  by  the  late  Dr.  A. 
W.  Ives,  of  New  York,  by  whom  its  properties  were  first  investigated  and  made 
generally  known;  though  it  was  previously  noticed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  of  Eng- 
land, and  M.  Planche,  of  France.  The  scales  themselves,  however,  are  not  des- 
titute of  virtues,  and  contain,  as  shown  by  MM.  Payen  and  Chevallier,  the  same 
active  principles  as  the  lupulin,  though  in  less  proportion.* 

LUPULINA.  U.  S.  Lupulin.  This  is  obtained  separate  by  rubbing  or  thresh- 
ing and  sifting  the  strobiles,  of  which  it  constitutes  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth 
by  weight.  It  is  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  powder,  mixed  with  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  scales,  from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely  freed  when  procured  by 
a  mechanical  process.  It  has  the  peculiar  flavour  of  hops,  and  appeared  to 
MM.  Lebaillif  and  Raspail,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to  consist  of 
globules  filled  with  a  yellow  matter,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  pollen  of  vege- 
tables; but,  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Personne,  it  appears  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  gland,  commencing  in  a  cell  formed  among  those  of  the  epidermis, 
and,  when  fully  developed,  secreting  a  resinous  matter.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  3e 
ser.,  xxvi.  242.)    It  is  inflammable,  and  when  moderately  heated  becomes  some- 

*  Hops  are  often  subjected  in  Germany  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  from  the  sup- 
position that  they  keep  better  when  thus  treated.  Besides,  by  being  partially  bleached  by 
the  process,  old  hops,  which  have  sufFored  from  time,  having  become  darker,  generally 
spotted,  and  weaker,  assume  a  brighter  appearance,  as  if  fresher,  and  generally  command 
a  better  price  in  the  market.  To  detect  the  consequent  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
brewers  put  a  silver  spoon  in  a  mixture  of  hops  and  water,  under  the  impression  that  it 
will  produce  a  black  stain  upon  the  silver.  But  this  test  will  answer  only  when  applied 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  use  of  the  sulphur.  A  more  delicate  method  is  that  of  Dr. 
Heidenreich,  who  puts  20  or  30  cones  of  the  hops  in  a  flask  with  zinc  and  muriatic  acid, 
and  passes  the  hydrogen  evolved  through  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  If  sulphurous  acid 
be  present,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  produced,  which  will  occasion  a  dark  precipitate 
with  the  solution.  But  even  this  plan  often  fails  when  the  hops  have  been  kept  more  thnn 
three  or  four  weeks.  A  modification  of  this  test  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  R,  Wagner.  Kur 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  used  in  Heidenreich's  method,  there  is  to  be  substitutetl  a 
solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  so  weak  as  to  have  a  very  light-brown  colour,  to  whioli 
have  been  added  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassa.  If  the  gas  evolved  contain  the  minutest 
proportion  of  sulphur,  a  violet  colour  will  be  produced  when  the  first  bubble  passes  into 
the  solution;  and  this  will  by  a  continuance  of  the  process  become  a  magnificent  purple. 
The  least  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  may  thus  be  found;  but,  a  few  months  after  the  sul- 
phuring of  hops,  none  at  all  can  be  detected.  {Chem.  (raz.,  April  1,  lS5ii,  from  Comptes  Rendus.) 

Hops  are  said  to  be  sometimes  threshed  in  order  to  separate  the  lupulin,  which  is  sold 
separately.  Their  efficiency  is  thus,  no  doubt,  greatly  impaired.  Hops  thus  treated  have 
the  scales  more  or  less  broken;  and  any  parcel  presenting  this  appearance  may  be  sus- 
pected. Hops  often  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  lupulin,  in  consequence  of  the  granules 
of  this  substance  separating,  especially  on  agitation,  and  seeking  the  lower  portion  of  the 
mass,  which  thus  becomes  richer,  while  the  upper  is  poorer.  They  should  always  be  ex- 
amined in  reference  to  the  lupulin  they  contain,  and,  if  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  h, 
should  be  deemed  of  inferior  value,  though  not  worthless. — Note  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
ediiioru. 
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what  adhesive.  MM.  Chevallier  and  Payen  obtained  from  200  parts,  105  of  resiu 
and  25  of  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  besides  volatile  oil,  gnm,  traces  of  fixed 
oil,  a  small  quantity  of  an  azotized  substance,  and  various  salts.  Dr.  Ives  found 
in  120  grains,  5  of  tannin,  10  of  extractive,  11  of  bitter  principle,  12  of  wax,  36 
of  resin,  and  46  of  lignin.  M.  Personne  found  in  the  liquid  distilled  from  it  not 
only  volatile  oil,  but  also  valerianic  acid.  (Ibid.,  p.  333.)  The  virtues  of  the 
powder  probably  reside  in  the  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principle,  and  are  readily 
imparted  to  alcohol.  By  boiling  in  water  the  bitterness  is  extracted,  but  the 
aroraa  is  partially  driven  off.  The  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation with  water,  is  yellowish,  of  the  odour  of  hops,  of  an  acrid  taste,  and 
lighter  than  water.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  narcotic,  but  this  is  denied 
by  Dr.  Wagner,  who  gave  twenty  drops  of  it  to  a  rabbit,  with  no  observable 
eflFect.  (C/u'jn.  Gaz.,  July  15,  1853.)  It  is  said  to  consist  of  a  carbo-hydrogen 
isomeric  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  an  oxygenated  oil. 

The  bitter  principle,  which  has  been  named  lupulite  or  htpuline,  but  ought 
to  be  called  humulin,  may  be  procured  by  treating  with  alcohol  the  aqueous 
extract  of  lupulin,  previously  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  evaporating  the  tincture 
thus  formed,  treating  the  resulting  extract  with  water,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  washing  the  residue  with  ether.  When  pure  it  is  yellowish  or  orange-yellow, 
inodorous  at  common  temperatures,  but  of  the  smell  of  hops  when  heated,  of  the 
peculiar  bitter  taste  of  hops,  partially  soluble  in  water  which  takes  up  5  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  destitute  of  nitrogen.  It  is  scarcely  affected 
by  the  weak  acids  or  alkaline  solutions,  or  by  the  metallic  salts.  It  is  probably 
the  tonic  principle  of  the  medicine.* 

Hops,  according  to  Wagner,  contain  from  8  to  7  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  of 
the  variety  which  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  greenish,  and  differing,  moreover, 
from  the  tannic  acid  of  galls  in  not  being  convertible  into  gallic  acid,  and  in  not 
having  the  characteristic  property  of  the  glucosides.  Besides  the  tannin,  Wag- 
ner has  discovered  in  hops  a  yellow  substance  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
quercitrin.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  Dec.  1859,  p.  459.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Hops  are  tonic  and  moderately  narcotic,  and 
have  been  highly  recommended  in  diseases  of  general  or  local  debility,  associated 
with  morbid  vigilance,  or  other  nervous  derangement.  They  have  some  tendency 
to  produce  sleep  and  relieve  pain,  and  may  be  used  for  these  purposes  in  cases 
where  opiates,  from  their  disposition  to  constipate,  or  other  cause,  are  inadmis- 
sible. Diuretic  properties  have  also  been  ascribed  to  them,  but  are  by  no  means 
very  obvious.  The  complaints  in  which  they  have  been  found  most  useful  are 
dyspepsia,  and  the  nervous  tremors,  wakefulness,  and  delirium  of  drunkards.  Dr. 
Matoo  found  the  extract  advantageous  in  allaying  the  pain  of  articular  rheuma- 
tiam.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Godberry,  of  Benton,  Miss.,  has  found  hops  efficacious  in  inter- 
mittents,  and  considers  them  inferior  in  antiperiodic  powers  only  to  quinia. 
(West.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  March,  1853.) 

The  medicine  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract.  From 
three  to  twenty  grains  are  mentioned  as  the  dose  of  the  powder;  but  the  quan- 
tity is  too  small  to  produce  any  decided  effect;  and  this  mode  of  administration 
is  scarcely  ever  resorted  to.  An  infusion,  prepared  with  half  nn  ounce  of  hops 
tnd  a  pint  of  lx>iling  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounccs  three  or 

*  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  lupulite  thus  obtained  is  the  active  principle  in  a 
puro  "!<.!«  iir  .1  (•  For.n.r  I,,. «  r..,-..ntiy  obtained  fV'""  >"■•■"  a  crygtallinc  bitter  principlt, 
wbi  ,  and  the  <  n  oi  which  is  roj»resonted  by 

the;  ..    „    ;  -  .i  Tcry  conn         _         ^h;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  some- 

what Uoul>(tul  Hlic'tlier  it  luny  not  be  a  product  of  tJie  operation  rather  tiian  an  cduct; 
specially  as  he  has  found  two  other  crvstalline  bitter  principles,  which  he  was  still  ia- 
TMtigating.  (See  Am.  Journ.  o/ Pharm.,  Nov.  1863,  p.  MO.)—NoU  to  th«  tw«^h  edition 
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foar  times  a  daj.  In  intermittents  Dr.  Godberry  gives,  in  the  apyrexia,  a  pint  of 
the  infusion  made  with  an  ounce  of  hops.  The  extract  and  tincture  are  officinal. 
(See  Extraclum  LupuU  and  Tinctura  Humuli.)  A  pillow  of  hops  has  proved 
useful  in  allaying  restlessness  and  producing  sleep  in  nervous  disorders.  They 
should  be  moistened  with  spirit  previously  to  being  placed  under  the  head  of  the 
patient,  in  order  to  prevent  rustling.  Fomentations  with  hops,  and  cataplasms 
made  by  mixing  them  with  some  emollient  substance,  are  often  beneficial  in  local 
pains  and  tumefactions.  An  ointment  of  the  powder  with  lard  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Freake  as  an  anodyne  application  to  cancerous  sores. 

The  effects  of  hops  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  by  the  use  of  lupulin. 
Dr.  Wm.  Byrd  Page,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found  this  substance  very  effectual  as 
an  antaphrodisiac,  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  spermatorrhoea,  and  other 
irritated  conditions  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus ;  and  the  same  result  has 
been  obtained  by  other  practitioners.  We  have  found  it  apparently  effectual  in 
irritable  bladder,  when  other  narcotics  had  failed.  The  dose  of  lupulin  in  sub- 
stance is  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  may  be  made 
by  simply  rubbing  the  powder  in  a  warm  mortar  till  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  a  ductile  mass,  and  then  moulding  it  into  the  proper  shape.  There  is  an  officinal 
tincture.  (See  Tinciura  Lupulinae.)  Mr.  Liverraore  proposes  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  lupulin,  prepared  by  exhausting  commercial  lupulin  with  alcohol  by  the 
process  of  percolation,  and  exposing  the  tincture  thus  formed  to  spontaneous 
evaporation.  The  dose  will  be  about  one-third  less  than  that  of  lupulin  itself. 
{Am.Juurn.ofFharm.,xxy.2^i.)  A  fluid  extract  and  oleoresin  have  been 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Part  II.)  Lupulin  may  be  in- 
corporated with  poultices,  or  formed  into  an  ointment  with  lard,  and  used  exter- 
nally for  the  same  purposes  as  hops. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Hops.  Extractum  Lupuli,  Br.;  Infusura  Humuli,  U.  S.;  Infusura 
Lnpuli,5r.;  Tinctura  Humuli,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Lupuli,  Br. 

Off'.  Prep,  of  Lupulin.  Extractum  Lupulinae  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Oleoresina 
Lupulinae,  (J.  S.;  Tinctura  Lupulinae.  W. 

HYDRAEGYRUM.  U.S.,  Br.. 
Mercury. 

Quicksilver;  Mercurius,  Xarf.;  Mercure,  Vif  argent,  ^r.;  Quecksilber,  Cerm.;  Mercuno, 
Ital.;  Az6gue,  Span,  and  Port. 

Mercury  is  found  pure,  forming  an  amalgam  with  silver,  in  the  form  of  proto- 
chloride  (native  calomel),  but  most  abundantly  as  the  bisulphuret,  or  native 
cinnabar.  Mines  of  this  metal  are  found  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  at  Idria  in  Car- 
niola,  in  the  Duchy  of  Deux-ponts,  in  Corsica,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
China,  near  Huancavelica  in  Peru,  near  Azogue  in  New  Granada,  at  Durasco 
in  Mexico,  and  at  New  Almaden,  New  Idria,  and  other  localities  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California,  about  sixty-six  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  most  ancient 
mine  is  that  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  which  was  worked  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  mine,  and  the  mine  in  California  are  the  most  productive  at  the  present 
day;  the  Spanish  mine  yielding  about  three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia, more  than  this  amount  annually.  The  ore  in  all  the  mines  mentioned 
is  cinnabar.  The  cinnabar  from  old  Almaden  is  of  a  dull-red  colour  in  mass,  of 
a  dull  brick-red  colour  when  in  fine  powder,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  3-6.  That  from 
New  Almaden  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  slightly  inclining  to  purple,  not  so  hard 
as  the  Spanish  ore,  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  colour  in  powder,  and  having  the 
sp.  gr.  4' 4.  The  California  cinnabar  is  richer  in  mercury,  because  purer,  than 
the  Spanish ;  the  former  yielding  about  TO,  the  latter  about  38  per  cent,  of 
mercury,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Mr.  Adam  Bealey.    The  California  mind 
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had  been  long  known  to  the  Indians,  but  its  commercial  valne  was  first  luadfl 
known,  about  1843.  by  a  Mexican,  named  Castillero,  who  became  its  first  owner 
At  present  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  F*;b.  1855 ;  alsc 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Kuschenbergrer,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,. 
1856.)    Dr.  Ruschenberger  has  detected  selenium  in  California  cinnabar. 

Extraction,  Sc.  Mercury  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  bisulphuret, 
or  native  cinnabar.  It  is  extracted  by  two  principal  processes.  According  to 
one  process,  the  mineral  is  picked,  pounded,  and  mixed  with  lime.  The  mixture 
is  then  introduced  into  cast-iron  retorts,  wliich  are  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  in  an  oblong  furnace,  and  connected  with  earthenware  receivers,  one-third 
full  of  water.  Heat  being  applied,  the  lime  combines  with  the  sulphur,  so  as  to 
form  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime;  while  the  mercury  distils  over, 
and  is  condensed  in  the  receivers.  The  process  is  practised  at  Almaden  in 
Spain.  Here  a  square  furnace  is  employed,  the  floor  of  which  is  pierced  with 
many  holes,  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  from  the  fire-place  beneath.  In  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  furnace,  holes  are  made,  communicating  with  several 
rows  of  aludels,  formed  of  adapters  passing  into  one  another,  which  terminate 
in  a  small  chamber  that  serves  both  as  condenser  and  receiver.  The  mineral, 
having  been  picked  by  hand  and  pulverized,  is  kneaded  with  clay,  and  formed 
into  small  masses,  which  are  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace.  Heat  being  ap- 
plied, the  sulphur  undergoes  combustion;  while  the  mercury,  being  volatilized, 
passes  through  the  aludels  to  be  condensed  in  the  chamber.  The  process  pur- 
sued at  New  Almaden  is  described  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger.  (See  Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  March,  1856.) 

Mercury,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  contained  in  cylindrical  wrought-iron  bot- 
tles, called  flasks,  each  containing  75  pounds.  Since  the  regular  working  of  the 
California  mine  of  New  Almaden,  the  importation  of  the  metal  from  Spain  and 
Austria  has  gradually  diminished,  and  at  present  the  domestic  production  is  saf- 
licient  not  only  to  supply  the  home  consumption,  but  to  give  an  excess  for  ex- 
portation. The  value  of  American  mercury  exported  was  94,335  dollars  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1854,  and  806,119  dollars,  or  more  than  eight-fold,  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  {Treasury  Report  on  the  Finances,  Washington,  1856.) 
The  different  mines  of  California  were,  in  the  year  1862,  said  to  be  yielding  mer- 
cury at  the  rate  of  four  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
Sept.  1862,  p.  410.)  The  exports  are  made  principally  to  China,  Mexico,  Chili, 
and  Peru.  The  chief  uses  of  the  metal  are  in  mining  silver  and  gold,  in  pre- 
paring vermilion,  in  making  thermometers  and  barometers,  in  silvering  looking- 
glasses,  and  in  forming  various  pharmaceutical  compounds. 

Properties.  Mercury  is  a  very  brilliant  liquid,  of  a  silver-white  colour,  and 
without  taste  or  smell.  When  perfectly  pure  it  undergoes  no  alteration  by  the 
action  of  air  or  water,  but  in  its  ordinary  state  suffers  a  slight  tarnish.  Wheu 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  it  gradually  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
Terted  into  deutoxide;  but  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition  it  parts  with  the 
oxygen  which  it  had  absorbed,  and  is  reduced  again  to  the  metallic  state.  Ita 
8p.gr.  is  13  5,  and  it^  equivalent  200.*  It  boils  at  662°,  and  congeals  at  39** 
below  zero,  forming  a  malleable  solid  resembling  lead.  It  is  a  good  conductor 
of  caloric,  and  its  specific  heat  is  small.  It  is  not  attacked  by  muriatic  acid,  nor 
by  cold  sulphuric  acid;  but  boiling  sulphuric  acid  or  cold  nitric  acid  dissolves 

♦  Some  chemists  adopt  100  as  the  equivalent  of  mercury,  or  half  the  number  given  in 

ihe  tirt  Ti.cro  ,ir<.  mumv  .ir<r,,  ,„<.r.  f  w  it,  faTour  of  ""'  ^-"H...-  ....nibor;   btit,  as  the  phar- 

«a<  1  are  geiici                             i.y  the  use  of  the  Inrgor 

•ui  Hont.    Thr  i:                         l<r  number  makes  a  per- 

Ph' ^  ^o  in  the  uuiu«uoUturi*  ut  the  mercurial  cutnpuuudii.    Thus,  the  black  oxide 

b*"'  iioxi'lo.  nnd  th«»  ro.l  oxide  the  protoxide,  in.Htead  of  the  deutoxide.    Again, 

oal  1  corroflive  tublimate  the  protochloride,  instead  of  the 

bic:  i'>n. 
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it,  generiiting  a  bisulphate  or  binitrate  of  the  deutoxide;  with  the  extrication, 
in  the  former  case,  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  in  the  latter,  of  nitric  oxide  becoraing 
hyponitric  acid  fumes.  Its  combinations  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
constitute  important  medicines.  It  forms  two  oxides,  two  regular  sulphurets,  two 
chlorides,  three  iodides,  and  one  cyanide,  all  of  which,  excepting  the  protoxide, 
protosulphuret,  and  sesquiodide,  are  officinal.  Both  the  oxides  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  acids  so  as  to  form  salts,  of  which  the  binitrate,  sulphate,  and  bi- 
sulphate of  the  deutoxide  are  officinal,  or  enter  into  officinal  compounds. 

Mercury,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  in  general  sufficiently  pure  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes.  Occasionally  it  contains  foreign  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and 
bismuth.  Mr.  Brande  informs  us  that,  in  examining  large  quantities  of  this  me- 
tal in  the  London  market,  he  found  it  only  in  one  instance  intentionally  adulte- 
rated. When  impure,  the  metal  has  a  dull  appearance,  leaves  a  trace  on  white 
paper,  is  deficient  in  due  fluidity  and  mobility,  as  shown  by  its  not  forming  per- 
fect globules,  is  not  totally  dissipated  by  heat,  and,  when  shaken  in  a  glass  bottle, 
coats  its  sides  with  a  pellicle,  or,  if  very  impure,  deposits  a  black  powder.  If 
agitated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  adulterating  metals  become  oxidized 
and  dissolved,  and  thus  the  mercury  may  to  a  limited  extent  be  purified.  Lead 
is  detected  by  shaking  the  suspected  metal  with  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and 
water,  and  then  testing  the  acid  by  sulphate  of  soda,  or  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  former  will  produce  a  white,  the  latter  a  yellow  precipitate,  if  lead  be  pre- 
sent. Bismuth  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  nitric  solution  of  the  mercury,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  into  distilled  water,  when  subnitrate  of  bismuth  will  be 
precipitated.  The  complete  solubility  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  shows  that  tin 
is  not  present;  and,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  act  upon  muriatic  acid 
previously  boiled  upon  the  metal,  the  absence  of  contaminating  metals  is  shown. 

Mercury  may  be  purified  by  digesting  it  with  a  small  portion  of  weak  nitric 
acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) ;  whereby 
all  the  ordinary  contaminating  metals  will  be  removed.  M.  Ulex  recommends 
its  purification  by  triturating,  for  ten  minutes,  a  pound  of  the  metal  with  an 
ounce  of  the  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  (sp.gr.  1'48),  diluted  with  an 
equal  measure  of  water.  The  mercury  is  thus  divided  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
the  contaminating  metals  are  separated  as  chlorides;  the  sesquichloride  of  iron 
being,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  to  protochloride.  After  decanting  the  iron 
solution,  and  washing  with  water,  the  mercury  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
subjected  to  trituration,  when  the  greater  portion  of  it  runs  together.  Mercury, 
however,  is  usually  purified  by  distillation. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia,  though  pure  mercury  is  placed  in  its  Materia 
Medica  list,  nevertheless  gives  the  following  process  for  its  preparation,  using 
for  this  purpose  an  impure  form  of  the  metal,  which,  under  the  name  of  Com- 
mercial  Mercury  or  Quicksilver,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Appendix  as  one 
of  the  articles  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  of  Commerce  three  pounda  ^avoirdupois']  ;  Hydrochloric 
Acid  three  fluid  drachma;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Place  the  Commercial 
Mercury  in  a  glass  retort  or  iron  bottle,  and  applying  heat  cause  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  the  metal  to  distil  over  into  a  flask  employed  as  a  receiver.  Boil  on 
this  for  five  minutes  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  diluted  with  nine  fluid  drachms  of 
Distilled  Water,  and  having,  by  repeated  afl'usions  of  Distilled  Water  and  decan 
tations,  removed  every  trace  of  acid,  let  the  mercury  be  transferred  to  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  and  dried  first  by  filtering  paper,  and  finally  on  a  water  bath."  Br. 

Mercury,  being  much  more  volatile  than  the  contaminating  metals,  rises  first 
in  distillation,  while  they  are  left  behind.  But  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  pushing 
the  distillation  too  far;  for  in  that  event,  some  of  the  foreign  metals  are  apt  to 
be  carried  over.  The  British  Council,  on  account  of  this  danger,  directs  only 
five-sixths  of  the  mercury  to  be  distilled.    The  distilled  product  is  boiiiJ  for  a 
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few  minutes  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  mer 
cary,  dissolves  any  coniaminating  metals  which  may  have  passed  over.  The  dis 
tillation  is  directed  to  be  performed  from  a  glass  retort  over  a  gas  lamp ;  but  ii 
is  more  conveniently  conducted  from  an  iron  retort,  over  a  common  fire,  intc 
water  contained  in  a  receiver.  In  small  operations  a  wasli-hand  basin  will  an- 
swer for  a  receiver.  Millon  has  ascertained  the  curious  fact,  that  the  presence  oi 
BO  small  a  quantity  as  one  ten-thousandth  of  lead  or  zinc  in  mercury  raises  its 
boiling  point.  M.  Violette  has  made  known  a  new  method  of  distilling  mercury, 
or  amalgamated  silver,  which  presents  many  advantages.  It  consists  in  subject- 
ing the  metal,  in  iron  vessels,  to  a  current  of  high  pressure  steam,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  heat,  and  carrying  over  the 
mercurial  vapour  by  a  mechanical  agency.  (Philos.  Mag.,  Dec.  1850,  from 
Comples  Bendus.)  As  it  is  difficult  and  troublesome  to  purify  mercury  by  dis- 
tillation, it  is  better  to  purchase  pure  samples  of  the  metal,  which  may  always 
be  found  in  the  market. 

Medical  Properties.  Mercury,  in  its  nncombined  state,  is  inert;  but,  in  com- 
bination, acts  as  a  peculiar  and  universal  stimulant.  When  exhibited  in  minute 
division,  as  it  exists  in  several  preparations,  it  produces  its  peculiar  effects ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  nncombined  metal  is  active,  but  only  that  the  con- 
dition of  minute  division  is  favourable  to  its  solution  in  the  stomach.  Its  com- 
binations exhibit  certain  general  medical  properties  and  effects,  which  belong  to 
the  whole  as  a  class;  while  each  individual  preparation  is  characterized  by  some 
peculiarity  in  its  operation.  In  this  place  we  shall  consider  the  physiological 
action  of  mercury,  and  the  principles  by  which  its  administration  should  be  regu- 
lated; while  its  effects,  as  modified  in  its  different  combinations,  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  each  preparation. 

Of  the  modus  operandi  of  mercury  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  probably 
acts  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  and  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  al- 
terative power  over  the  vital  functions,  which  enables  it  in  many  cases  to  subvert 
diseased  actions.  This  alterative  power  is  sometimes  exerted,  without  being  at- 
tended with  any  other  vital  phenomenon  than  the  removal  of  disease;  while  at 
other  times  it  is  attended  with  certain  obvious  effects,  indicative  of  the  agency 
of  a  potent  stimulus.  In  the  latter  case,  its  operation  is  marked  by  a  quickened 
circulation,  by  a  frequent,  jerking  pulse,  by  an  increased  activity  of  all  the  secre- 
tory functions,  particularly  those  of  the  salivary  glands  and  the  liver,  by  an 
exaltation  of  nervous  sensibility,  and,  in  short,  by  a  general  excitation  of  the 
organic  actions  of  the  system. 

\Vhen  mercury  acts  slowly  as  an  alterative,  there  is  not  the  least  apparent  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation.  When  it  operates  decidedly  and  obviously,  it  is  very 
prone  to  let  the  brunt  of  its  action  fall  upon  the  salivary  glands,  causing,  in 
many  instances,  an  immoderate  flow  of  saliva,  and  constituting  the  condition 
denominated  ptyalisra  or  salivation.  Under  these  circumstances  the  effects  of 
depletion  and  revulsion  are  added  to  the  alterative  action  of  the  metal.  In  the 
saliva  discharged,  as  a  consequence  of  its  action,  mercury  has  been  detected  by 
chemical  test^.  Occasionally  its  depletory  action  is  exhibited  in  an  increased 
secretion  of  urine,  or  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  bile;  and  one  or  both  of  these 
effects  are  apt  to  be  experienced  where  ptyalism  cannot  be  induced.  Mercury 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  those  nnder  the  influence  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
by  M.  Andouard.  It  has,  indeed,  been  detected  in  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  including  the  blood.  When  in  the  blood  it  cannot  be  dotocted  by 
the  ordinary  tests,  on  account  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  organic  matter  of 
that  li(pii(l.  To  discover  it,  the  blood  must  be  subjected  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion. The  liver  is  the  organ  which  retains  mercury  the  longest  It  has  been  de- 
lected in  that  viscus,  though  aliaent  in  the  lungs,  heart,  bile,  and  spinal  marrow, 
in  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  long  worked  in  mercury,  but  had  desisted  from 
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the  occnpatioD  fo?  a  year  before  death,  on  account  of  the  occnrrence  of  mercurial 
cachexy. 

Mercury  has  been  used  in  almost  every  disease,  but  too  often  empirically,  and 
without  the  guidance  of  any  recognised  therapeutic  principle.  Nevertheless,  its 
efficacy  in  certain  classes  of  diseases  is  universally  acknowledged.  In  functional 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  mercurials  in  minute  doses  often  exert  a 
salutary  operation,  subverting  the  morbid  action,  and  that  too  by  their  slow, 
alterative  effect,  without  affecting  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  no  decided  disturb- 
ance of  the  vital  functions  takes  place ;  but  the  alvine  discharges,  if  clay-coloured, 
are  generally  restored  to  their  natural  hue,  a  certain  proof  that  the  remedy  is 
stimulating  the  liver,  and  promoting  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  fact  better  established  in  medicine  than  that  of  the  influence  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  over  the  hepatic  system;  and,  whether  the  liver  be  torpid  and  ob- 
structed as  in  jaundice,  or  pouring  out  a  redundancy  of  morbid  bile  as  in  melaena, 
its  judicious  use  seems  equally  efficacious  in  unloading  the  viscus,  or  restoring 
its  secretion  to  a  healthy  state.  In  the  acute  and  chronic  hepatitis  of  India  it 
is  considered  as  almost  a  specific ;  but  here  its  use  must  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  exciting  ptyalism.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  serous 
membranes,  the  alterative  effects  of  mercury  are  sometimes  attended  with  much 
benefit.  In  many  of  these  cases  efl'usion  has  taken  place ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  mercury  often  proves  useful,  as  well  by  promoting  absorption  as 
by  removing  the  chronic  inflammation  on  which  the  effusion  depends.  Hence  it 
is  often  given  with  advantage  in  chronic  forms  of  meningitis,  bronchitis,  pleuritis, 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  in  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  as- 
cites, and  general  dropsy. 

Mercury  may  also  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  certain  states  of  febrile  dis- 
ease. In  some  forms  of  remittent  and  typhoid  fever,  a  particular  stage  is  marked 
by  a  parched  tongue,  torpor  of  the  bowels,  scanty  urine,  and  dryness  of  the  sur- 
face. Here  depletion  by  the  lancet  or  leeches  is  generally  inadmissible,  and  one 
of  the  measures  most  to  be  relied  on  is  the  very  cautious  employment  of  mercury. 
It  acts  in  such  cases  by  increasing  the  secretions  and  stimulating  the  exhalant  capil- 
laries, and,  perhaps,  by  producing  a  new  impression  incompatible  with  the  disease. 

In  syphilitic  affections,  mercury,  until  of  late  years,  was  held  to  be  indispen- 
sable. Of  its  mode  of  action  in  these  affections  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  operates  by  substituting  its  own  peculiar  impression  for  that  of  the  disease. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  mercury  in  venereal  com- 
plaints, we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  discussion  which  has  grown  out  of  it  has 
shown  that  this  remedy  has  frequently  been  unnecessarily  resorted  to  in  affec- 
tions resembling  syphilis,  though  of  a  different  character;  and  that  the  disease 
in  question  ought  to  be  treated  less  empirically,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  combating  morbid  action.  Mercury  exerts  a  peculiar 
control  over  the  deleterious  effects  of  lead;  and  hence,  in  colica  pictonum,  it  is 
accounted  by  some  writers  to  act  almost  as  a  specific. 

For  inducing  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  on  the  constitution,  blue  pill  or 
calomel  is  generally  resorted  to.  In  order  to  produce  what  we  have  called  the 
slow  alterative  effects  of  the  metal,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  blue  pill  may 
be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  calo- 
mel ;  or,  if  a  gentle  ptyalism  be  our  object,  two  or  three  grains  of  the  former,  or 
a  grain  of  the  latter,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Where  the  bowels  are  peculiarly 
irritable,  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  the  metal  by  means  of  frictions  with 
mercurial  ointment;  and,  where  a  speedy  effect  is  desired,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  of  the  remedy  may  be  simultaneously  resorted  to. 

The  first  observable  effects  of  mercury  in  inducing  ptyalism  are  a  copperv  taste 
in  the  mouth,  a  slight  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  an  unpleasant  sensatioi  in  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth,  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed.    Shortly  afterwards  tJio 
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gums  begin  to  swell,  a  line  of  whitish  matter  is  seen  along  their  edges,  and  the 
breath  is  infected  with  a  peculiar  and  very  disagreeable  smell,  called  the  iner 
curial  fetor.  The  saliva  at  the  same  time  begins  to  flow;  and,  if  the  affection 
proceed*?,  the  gums,  tongue,  throat,  and  face  are  much  swollen;  ulcerations 
attack  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces;  the  jaws  become  exces- 
sively painful;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick  whitish  fur;  and  the  saliva 
flows  in  streams  from  the  mouth.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  affection  of 
the  mouth  proceeds  to  a  dangerous  extent,  inducing  extensive  ulceration,  gan- 
grene, and  even  hemorrhage.  The  best  remedies  are  astringent  and  detergent 
gargles,  used  weak  at  first,  as  the  parts  are  extremely  tender.  In  cases  attended 
with  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  tlie  wash  is  best  applied  by  injec- 
tion, by  means  of  a  large  syringe.  We  have  found  lead-water  among  the  best 
applications  in  these  cases;  and  dilute  solutions  of  chlorinated  soda  or  of  chlo- 
rinated lime,  while  they  correct  the  fetor,  will  be  found  to  exert  a  curative  in- 
fluence on  the  ulcerated  surfaces.  A  wash  of  nitrate  of  silver,  made  by  dissolving 
eight  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  has  also  been  used  with  benefit. 

While  the  system  is  under  the  action  of  mercury,  the  blood  is  more  watery 
than  in  health,  less  charged  with  albumen,  fibrin,  and  red  globules,  and  loaded 
with  a  fetid  fatty  matter.  {Dr.  S.  Wi^ght,  quoted  by  Christison.)  When  drawn 
from  a  vein,  it  exhibits  the  same  appearance  as  in  inflammation. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  described  the  ordinary  effects  of  mer- 
cury; but  occasionally,  in  peculiar  constitutions,  its  operation  is  quite  different, 
being  productive* of  a  dangerous  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions.  The  lato 
Mr.  Pearson  gave  a  detailed  account  of  this  occasional  peculiarity  in  the  ope- 
ration of  mercury,  in  his  work  on  the  venereal  disease.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  it  are  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  anxiety  about  the  pra;cordia,  pale 
and  contracted  countenance,  great  nervous  agitation,  and  alarming  debility. 
Their  appearance  is  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  mercury;  as  a  further  per- 
severance with  it  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Mercury  also  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  eruption  of  the  skin,  which  is  described  by  writers  under  the 
various  names  of  hydrargyria,  eczema  mercuriale,  and  lejyra  mercurialis. 

Those  who  work  in  mercury,  and  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  its  vapour,  such 
as  water-gilders,  looking-glass  silverers,  and  quicksilver  miners,  sire  injured  seri- 
ously in  their  health,  and  not  unfrequently  affected  with  shaking  palsy,  attended 
with  vertigo  and  other  cerebral  disorders.    The  miners  are  often  salivated. 

Mercury  is  sometimes  given  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  quantity  of  a  poand 
or  two,  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  to  act  by  its  weight:  but  the  practice  is 
of  doubtful  advantage. 

Mercury  is  detected  with  great  delicacy  by  Smithson^s  process,  which  consists 
in  the  use  of  a  plate  of  tin,  lined  with  one  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral. 
When  immersed  in  a  mercurial  solution,  this  galvanic  combination  causes  the 
precipitation  of  the  mercury  on  the  gold,  which  consequently  contracts  a  white 
stain.  In  order  to  be  snre  that  the  stain  is  caused  by  mercury,  the  metal  must 
be  volatilized  in  a  small  tube,  so  as  to  obtain  a  characteristic  globule.  M.Vl.  Dan- 
ger and  Fliindin  have  improved  on  Smithson's  process.  (See  (Jhem.  Oaz.,  No. 
61,  p.  191.)  A  mirnite  portion  of  any  of  the  preparations  of  mercury,  either  in 
the  solid  state  or  in  conceutratcd  solution,  being  plaoeii  on  a  bright  plate  ol 
copper,  and  a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  ])otassium  added,  a  silvery 
characteristic  stain  will  immediately  appear  on  the  copper. 

Mercury  is  oflicinal: — 
I.  In  the  Met.\luc  state. 

Hydrargyrum,  US,  Br.  —  3fercury. 

Emplastrura  Aramoninci  cum  Hydrargyro,  C/".  S'.,  Br. — Plaster  of 

Ammomac  un(h  Mfrcury. 
£mpla,strum  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Plaster  of  Mercury. 
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Hydrarpyrum  cum  Creta,  U.  S.,  Br. — Mercury  with  Chalk. 
Pilulffi  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.;    Pilula   Hydrargyri,  Br.  —  Mercurial 

Fills.  Blue  Pills. 
XJnguentura  Hydrargyri,  U.S.,  Br.  —  Mercurial  Ointment. 
Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Br.  — Liniment  of  Mercury. 
II.  Oxidized. 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum,  U.S.,  Br.  —  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury. 
Bed  precipitate. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  U.  S.,  Br. —  Ointment  of  Bed 
Oxide  of  Mercury.    Bed  precipitate  ointment. 

III.  Sulphuretted. 

Hydrargyri  Sulpburetam  Rubrum,  U.S.  —  Bed  Sulphuret  of  Mer* 
cury.     Cinnabar. 

IV.  As  Protochloride. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite,  U.  S.;   Calomelas,  or  Hydrargyri  Sub- 
chloridum,  Br.  —  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.     Calomel. 
PilulaB  Antimonii  Compositae,  U.  S.;  Pilula  Calomelanos  Coraposita, 
Br.  —  Compound  Pills  of  Antimony.     Compdund  Pills  of 
Calomel.    Plummer^s  Pills. 
Pilulae  Catharticoe  Compositae,  U.  S. —  Compound  Cathartic  Pills. 
V.  As  Bichloride. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum 
Sublimatum,  or  Hydrargyri  Chloridum,  Br.  -i.  Corrosive  Chlo- 
ride of  Mercury.    Corrosive  Sublimate. 
Hydrargyrum  Aramoniatum,  U.  S.,  Br. — Ammoniated  Mercury. 
White  precipitate. 
Unguentum   Hydrargyri  Ammoniati,  C7!  iS,  ^r.  —  Ointment  of 
Ammoniated  Mercury.    White  precipitate  ointment. 
VI.  Combined  with  Iodine. 

Hydrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Bed  Iodide  of  Mercury. 
Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  U.S.  —  Solution  of  Iodide  of 

Arsenic  and  Mercury.    Donovan^s  Solution. 
Unguentum   Hydrargyri    lodidi   Rubri,  Br.  —  Ointment  of  Bed 
Iodide  of  Mercury. 
Hydrargyri  lodidum  Viride,  U.  S.,  Br. — ^Green  Iodide  of  Mercury. 
VII.  Combined  with  Cyanogen. 

Hydrargyri  Cyanidum,  U.  S.  —  Cyanide  of  Mercury. 
VIII.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  Acids. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  U.S.;  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidns, 

Br.  —  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  U.  5.,  Br.  —  Ointment  of  Nitrate 

of  Mercury.     Citrine  ointment. 
» Hydrargyri  Sulphas,  j&r.  Appendix.  —  Sulphate  of  Mercury. 
Hydrargyri    Sulphas    Flava,  U.  S.  —  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mercury. 
Turpeih  Mineral.  B. 

HYDRASTIS.  U.S.  Secmdary. 
Hydrastis, 

The  root  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  U.  S. 

Hydrastis.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculaceae. 

Qen.  Ch.  Calyx  of  three  petalloid  sepals,  falling  when  the  flower  opens. 
Ovaries  in  a  roundish-ovoid  head;  stigmas  subsessile,  dilated,  flat,  rounded  at 
the  apex.   Carj^ls  fleshy,  one  or  two  seeded,  cohering  in  a  compound  berjy. 
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This  genus  was  at  first  included  by  Linnaeus  in  Hydrophyllura,  but  was  after 
wards  separated,  and  received  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  generally  recognised 
The  officinal  species  is  the  only  known  one  of  the  genus. 

Hydrastis  Canadensis.  Gray,  Manual  of  Hot.  p.  14;  figured  in  Griffith'^ 
Med.  Bot.  p.  82.  —  Yellow-root.  Orange-root.  Yellow  Puccoon.  This  is  a  small, 
herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  with  a  thick,  fleshy,  yellow  rhizoraa,  from  which 
numerous  long  radical  fibres  proceed,  and  an  erect,  simple,  pubescent  stem,  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height  There  are  usually  but  two  leaves,  which  are 
unequal,  one  sessile  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  other  attached  to  it  a  short 
distance  below  by  a  thick,  roundish  footstalk,  causing  the  stem  to  appear  as  if 
bifurcate  near  the  summit.  The  leaves  are  pubescent,  roundish-cordate,  with 
from  three  to  seven,  but  generally  five  lobes,  which  are  pointed  and  unequally 
serrate.  A  solitary  flower  stands  upon  a  peduncle  rising  from  the  basis  of  the 
upper  leaf.  It  is  whitish,  rose-coloured,  or  purplish,  without  corolla,  but  wiih 
a  coloured  calyx,  the  sepals  of  which  closely  resemble  petals,  and  are  very  cadu- 
cous, falling  very  soon  after  the  flower  has  expanded.  The  fruit  is  a  globose, 
compound,  red  or  purple  berry,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  composed  of 
many  minute  granules,  each  containing  one,  or  more  rarely  two  seeds.  The 
plant  grows  in  moist,  rich  woodlands,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
abundantly  in  the  North  and  West.  The  fruit  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
raspberry,  but  is  not  edible.  The  root  is  the  part  employed.  Though  long  ih 
use  In  domestic  and  empirical  practice,  and  more  or  less  among  regular  practi- 
tioners, it  was  not  recognised  as  officinal  before  the  publication  of  the  present 
edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  holds  a  place  in  the  Secondary 
Catalogue.  The  Indians  employed  it  for  staining  and  dyeing  yellow,  and  it  is 
Baid  to  impart  a  rich  and  permanent  yellow,  and  with  indigo  a  fine  green  to 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton. 

Properties.  The  fresh  root  is  juicy  and  loses  much  of  its  weight  in  drying. 
The  dried  caudex  or  rhizoma  is  contorted,  irregular,  very  rough  and  wrinkled, 
hard  and  brittle,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  usually  two 
or  three  lines  in  thickness,  and  either  beset  with  numerous  slender  rootlets,  or 
showing  marks  upon  the  surface  where  they  have  been  broken  oflf.  Many  of  the 
detached  rootlets  are  mixed  with  the  rhizoraas  in  mass.  The  colour  of  the  rhi- 
soma,  though  yellow  in  the  recent  root,  becomes  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown  by 
age;  that  of  the  rootlets  and  the  interior  of  the  root  is  yellow,  and  of  the  powder 
still  more  so.  The  odour  is  strong,  sweetish,  and  somewhat  narcotic,  the  taste 
bitter  and  peculiar.  The  root  imparts  its  virtues  and  colouring  matters  to  water 
and  alcohol.  Examined  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  B.  Durand,  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
found  to  contain  albumen,  starch,  fatty  matter,  resin,  yellow  colouring  matter, 
sugar,  lignin,  and  various  salts.  He  also  discovered  a  peculiar  nitrogenous,  crys- 
tallizable  substance,  for  which  he  proposed  the  provisional  name  of  hi/dra.slint 
until  it  should  be  determined  whether  it  was,  as  he  suspected,  an  organic  alkali. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  April,  1851,  p.  112.)  Since  that  time  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  claims  of  this  principle  to  be  considered  an  alkaloid  were  just,  and 
it  has  definitely  taken  the  name  of  hydrastia,  of  which  hydrastin  and  hydraslina 
are  merely  synonyraes.  It  has  also  been  determined  that  the  root  contains  another 
alkaloid,  to  which  it  owes  its  yellow  colour,  and  which  is  probal)ly  identical 
with  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  Mr.  Durand.  A  muriate  of  this  latter 
alkaloid,  obtained  by  the  precipitation  essentially  of  an  infusion  of  the  root  by 
muriatic  acid,  has  been  for  some  time  known  and  used  by  the  "Eclectics"  under 
Um  name  of  hydrastin,  and  the  reader  must  be  cautious  not  to  confound  this 
Mlbstance  with  the  alkaloid  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs.  Mr.  F.  Mahia 
Int  ascertained  that  this  new  alkaloid  of  hydrastis  is  in  fact  berberina  {Am 
JourrLofSci.  and  Arts,  Jan.  1862,  p.  43),  which  was  long  since  found  in  the 
root  of  Berberis  vulgaris,  and  has  since  been  detected  in  columbo,  and  other 
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medk  iual  roota.  An  account  of  its  mode  of  preparation  and  properties  is  con- 
tained in  the  article  on  Berheris.  (See  paqe  168.)  It  exists  in  large  proportion 
in  hydrastis,  constituting,  according  to  Perrins,  nearly  4  per  cent.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  medicine  owes  mucli  of  its  virtues  to  berberina. 

Hydrastia,  which  is  its  characteristic  alkaloid,  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  powdered  root  as  far  as  possible  with  water  by  percolation,  adding  muriatic 
•cid  to  the  infusion  so  as  to  precipitate  the  berberina  in  the  form  of  muriate,  and 
treating  the  raotlier-liquor  with  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  The  hy- 
drastia  is  precipitated,  in  an  impure  state,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in  crystals  on  cooling.  A  little 
animal  charcoal  may  be  used  towards  the  close  of  the  process,  in  order  com- 
pletely to  deprive  the  crystals  of  colour.  To  Mr.  Mahla,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Perrins,  of  London,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  fully  investigated  the  properties 
of  this  alkaloid.*  Hydrastia  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  four-sided  prisms,  which 
are  white  or  colourless  when  pure,  inodorous,  and  almost  tasteless  in  conse- 
quence of  their  insolubility  in  the  saliva,  but  become  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
in  saline  combination.  It  melts  at  275°  F.,  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  is  inflammable.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzole.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  with 
the  acids  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Cincinnati,  either  uncrystallizable,  or  crystallizable  with  diffi- 
culty. The  alkalies  and  tannic  acid  precipitate  it  from  its  saline  solutions.  With 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa  or  red  oxide  of  lead,  it  assumes  a  red 
colour;  but  differs  from  strychnia  in  exhibiting  no  tint  of  blue  or  violet.  Its 
constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  its  formula,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Mahla,  is  C^^H.^^N0,2.  Mr.  Perrins  obtained  15  per  cent,  of  it 
from  the  root;  and,  having  given  live  grains  of  it  to  a  rabbit,  without  any  other 
effect  than  a  slight  uneasiness  which  soon  ceased,  concluded  justly  that  it  was 
not  poisonous. 

It  is  highly  probable,  from  the  odour  of  hydrastis,  that,  besides  the  two  alka- 
loids here  mentioned,  it  contains  also  an  active  volatile  principle;  but  this  hai» 
not  yet  been  isolated. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Very  diversified  powers  have  been  claimed  for 
hydrastis.  Thus,  while  all  admit  its  tonic  properties,  it  is  considered  by  different 
practitioners  as  aperient,  alterative  fn  its  influence  on  the  mucous  membranes, 
cholagogue,  deobstruent  in  reference  to  the  glands  generally,  diuretic,  antiseptic, 
Ac.  It  has  been  employed  in  dyspepsia  and  other  affections  requiring  tonic 
treatment,  in  jaundice  and  other  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  as  a  laxative 
in  constipation  and  piles,  and  as  an  alterative  in  various  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  as  catarrh,  chronic  enteritis,  cystirrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  &c., 
being  used  in  the  latter  complaints  both  internally  and  locally.  By  some  it  is 
used  as  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  quinia  in  intermittents.  In  the  form  of 
Infusion,  it  has  been  used  in  the  Western  States  as  a  topical  application  in 
ophthalmia;  and  the  Indians  are  said  to  employ  it  in  the  same  manner  in  old 
ulcers  of  the  legs.  The  notion  of  its  efficacy  in  cancer,  originating  in  a  report 
which  reached  the  late  Professor  Barton,  that  it  was  used  in  the  cure  of  this 
complaint  by  the  Cherokees,  is  probably  altogether  groundless.  Dr.  U.  E.  Ewing, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Dr.  D.  M.  McCann,  of  Martinsburgh,  Ohio,  have  recom- 
mended an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  root  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  Dr. 
McCann  made  the  decoction  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  dried  root  to 
a  pint  of  water,  and  injected  a  syringeful  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Ewing  used 
the  infusion  with  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper.  {Med.  Examiner^  N.  S., 

•  For  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mahla,  tee  American  Journal  of  Sei.  and  Arts,  July,  1868,  p.  57,  and 
for  another  by  Mr.  J.  Dyson  Perrins,  of  London,  the  Fharm.  Joum.,  May,  1862,  p.  6M 
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vii.  733.)  Dr.  P.  C.  Qooch  has  snbsequently  nsed  it  in  five  cases,  and  obtained 
no  good  effect  whatever.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set,  N.  S  ,  xxiii.  286.)  But  a 
more  precise  investigation  into  its  physiological  and  therapeutic  properties  is 
necessary,  before  we  can  venture  to  decide  upon  its  place  among  medicines. 

It  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  and  extract; 
but  no  preparation  is  yet  oflBcinal.  Till  regular  formulas  are  adopted,  the  root 
may  be  treated  like  columbo  or  gentian.  The  impure  muriate  of  berberina,  ob- 
tained as  above  mentioned  from  hydrastis,  is  used  by  the  "Eclectics."  under  the 
name  of  hydrastin,  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  five  grains.  Hydrastis  might 
probably  be  advantageously  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  fiuid  extract;  as  little  as 
possible  of  its  odorous  volatile  principle  being  allowed  to  escape.  W. 

HYOSCYAMI  FOLIUM.  U.S. 
Eenbaiie  Leaf, 

The  leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger.  U.  S. 

Off.  Sijn.  HYOSCYAMUS.  Hyoscyamus  niger.  The  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  biennial  plant  dried;  collected  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded.  Br. 

HYOSCYAMI  SExMEN.  U,S, 

Henbane  Seed, 

The  seed  of  Hyoscyamus  niger.  U.  S. 

Jusquiame  noire,  />.;  Schwarzes  Bilsenkraut,  Germ.;  Qiusquiamo  nero,  Ttal.;  Beleno, 
Span. 

Hyoscyamus.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat,  Ord.   Solanaceee. 

Qen.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-form,  obtuse.  Stamens  inclined.  Capsules  covered 
with  a  lid,  two-celled.  Willd. 

Hyoscyamus  niger.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1010;  Woodv.  3fed.  Bot.  p.  204,  t. 
T6;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  19,  pi.  66.  Henbane  is  usually  a  biennial 
plant,  with  a  long,  tapering,  whitish,  fleshy,  somewhat  branching  root,  not  unlike 
that  of  parsley,  for  which  it  has  been  eaten  by  mistake,  with  poisonous  effects. 
The  stem,  which  rises  in  the  second  year,  is  erect,  round,  branching,  from  one 
to  four  feet  high,  and  thickly  furnished  with  leaves.  These  are  large,  oblong- 
ovate,  deeply  sinuated  witii  pointed  segments,  undulated,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
at  thf'ir  base  embrace  the  stem.  The  up}K*r  leaves  are  generally  entire.  Both 
the  suiii  and  leaves  are  hairy,  viscid,  and  of  a  sea-green  cohiur.  The  flowers 
form  long,  one-sided,  leafy  spikes,  which  terminate  the  brunches,  and  hang 
downwards.  They  are  composed  of  a  calyx  with  five  pointed  divisions,  a  funnel- 
shujifi  corolla,  with  five  unequal,  obtuse  segments  at  the  bortler,  five  stamens 
insurti*!  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  a  })istil  with  a  blunt,  round  stigma. 
Their  colour  is  an  obscure  yellow,  beautitully  variegated  with  purple  veins.  The 
fruit  is  a  irlobuliir  two-celled  capsule,  covered  with  a  lid,  invested  with  the  per- 
listent  ral\  X.  and  containing  numerous  small  seeds,  which  are  discharged  by  the 
horizontal  separation  of  the  lid.     The  whole  plant  has  a  rank  offensive  smell. 

H.  niger  is  susceptible  of  considerable  diversity  of  character,  causing  varie- 
tien  which  have  by  some  been  considered  as  distinct  species.  Thus,  the  plant  is 
•omelimes  annual,  the  stem  simple,  smaller,  and  less  downy  than  in  the  biennial 
plant,  the  leaves  more  deeply  incised  and  less  hairy  and  viscid,  and  the  (lowers 
often  yellow  without  the  purple  streakn.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  difference 
df  medical  }•:  s  ig  connected  with  these  diversities  of  character;  but  the 

London  Col  is  the  biennial  variety. 

The  plant  is  found  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States, 
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occupying  waste  grounds  in  the  older  settlements,  particularly  graveyards,  old 
gardens,  and  the  foundations  of  ruined  houses.  It  grows  in  great  abundance 
about  Detroit,  in  Michigan.  It  is  not,  however,  a  native  of  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, it  grows  abundantly  along  the  roads,  around  villages,  amidst  rubbish,  and 
in  uncultivated  places.  Both  varieties  are  cultivated  in  England.  The  annual 
plant  flowers  in  July  or  August,  the  biennial  in  May  or  June.* 

H.  albus,  so  named  from  the  whiteness  of  its  flowers,  is  used  in  France  in- 
discriminately with  the  former  species,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  identical  iu 
medicinal  properties. 

All  parts  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  are  active.  The  leaves  are  usually  employed, 
but  both  these  and  the  seeds  are  recognised  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Much 
of  the  efficacy  of  henbane  depends  upon  the  time  at  which  it  is  gathered.  The 
leaves  should  be  collected  soon  after  the  plant  has  flowered.  In  the  biennial 
plant,  those  of  the  second  year  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  first.  The  latter, 
according  to  Dr.  Houlton,  are  less  clammy  and  fetid,  yield  less  extractive,  and 
are  medicinally  much  less  efficient.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  is  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  severe  winters  in  England,  and  that  no  leaves  of  the  second  year's 
growth  are  obtainable.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainty of  the  medicine  as  found  iu  the  shops.  The  root  also  is  said  to  be  much 
more  poisonous  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first. 

Properties.  The  recent  leaves  have,  when  bruised,  a  strong,  disagreeable, 
narcotic  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  tobacco.  Their  taste  is  mucilaginous  and 
very  slightly  acrid.  When  dried,  they  have  little  smell  or  taste.  Thrown  upon 
the  fire,  they  burn  with  a  crackling  noise  as  if  they  contained  a  nitrate,  and  at 
the  same  time  emit  a  strong  odour.  Their  virtues  are  completely  extracted  by 
diluted  alcohol.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  insipid,  with  the 
narcotic  odour  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  were  analyzed  by  Lindbergsen,  who  ob- 
tained from  them  a  narcotic  principle.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrate  of  potassa;  Mr.  F.  Mahla  having  obtained,  as  nearly  as  he  could  esti- 
mate from  his  experiments,  2  per  cent,  of  that  salt.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm., 
Sept.  1859,  p.  402.)  The  seeds  are  very  small,  roundish,  compressed,  somewhat 
kidney-shaped,  a  little  wrinkled,  of  a  gray  or  yellowish-gray  colour,  of  the  odour 
of  the  plant,  and  an  oleaginous,  bitterish  taste.  Analyzed  by  Brandes,  they 
yielded  24*2  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  14  of  a  solid  fatty  substance,  traces  of  sugar, 
1-2  of  gum,  2*4  of  bassorin,  1-5  of  starch,  34  of  a  substance  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  (phyteuraacolla, 
Brandes),  45  of  albumen,  26  0  of  vegetable  fibre,  241  of  water,  and  9*7  of 
Baits,  including  the  malate  of  an  alkaline  principle  called  hyoscyamin  or  hyoscya' 
mia.  But  the  process  employed  by  Brandes  for  separating  this  principle  has 
not  succeeded  in  other  hands;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  substance  obtained 
by  him  was  really  what  he  supposed  it  to  be.  Geiger  and  Hesse  were  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  organic  alkali  in  hyoscyamus.  Its  extraction 
from  the  plant  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  undergo 
change  by  the  contact  of  alkaline  solutions,  which  render  it  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  following  is  the  process  of  these  chemists.  The  seeds  are  macerated 
in  alcohol ;  the  tincture  obtained  is  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  decolorized 
by  repeated  additions  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  filtration  after  each  addi- 
tion, and  then  still  further  concentrated  by  evaporation  ;  an  excess  of  powdered 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  and  the  precipitate  produced  is  separated,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  from  the  alkaline  carbonate  by  expressing  and  treating  it  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  while  the  mother- waters  are  at  the  same  time  treated  with  ether; 

*  For  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  biennial  variety  of  H.  niger  at  Hitchin,  Hertg, 
England,  see  Pharm.  Journ.,  Feb.  18C0,  p.  414. 
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the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  liquors  are  united,  again  treated  with  lime,  filtered,  de- 
colorized with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  If  the 
hyoscyaraia  now  deposited  should  still  be  coloured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
bine it  anew  with  an  acid,  and  proceed  as  before,  in  order  to  obtain  it  quite  pure. 
The  product  is  very  small. 

From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hirtz  upon  the  relative  medicinal  power  of 
extracts  from  the  seeds  and  leaves,  he  inferred  that  the  former  had  ten  times  the 
strength  of  the  latter. 

Hyoscyamia  crystallizes  in  colourless,  transparent,  silky  needles,  is  inodorous, 
of  an  acrid  disagreeable  taste,  slightly  solul)le  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  volatilizable  with  little  change  if  carefully  distilled.  It  is  quickly 
altered  by  contact  with  water  and  an  alkali,  and  when  heated  with  potassa  or 
Boda  is  completely  decomposed,  with  the  disengagement  of  ammonia.  It  neu- 
tralizes the  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts,  and  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of 
gdUs.  The  alkaloid  and  its  salts  are  very  poisonous;  and  the  smallest  quantity, 
introduced  into  the  eye,  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  continues  long. 

Henbane  leaves  yield,  by  destructive  distillation,  a  very  poisonous  empyreu- 
matic  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Hyoscyaraus  ranks  among  the  narcotics.  In 
moderate  quantities  it  gently  accelerates  the  circulation,  increases  the  general 
warmth,  occasions  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  throat,  and  after  a  short  period  induces 
sleep.  This  action  is  sometimes  attended  with  vertigo,  pain  in  the  head,  and 
dilated  pupils;  and  the  medicine  occasionally  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  or  diuretic, 
and  even  produces  a  pustular  eruption.  It  does  not  constipate  like  opium,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  often  proves  laxative.  In  overdoses  it  powerfully  irritates  the 
brain  and  alimentary  canal,  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  disordered  vision, 
loss  of  speech,  difficult  deglutition,  delirious  intoxication  or  stupor,  great  rest- 
lessness or  jactitation,  sometimes  tonic  spasms,  convulsions,  paralysis,  pain  in 
the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  excitement  of  the  circulation,  followed  by  great  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  petechiae,  and  other  alarming  symp- 
toms, which  sometimes  end  in  death.  Dissection  exhibits  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  poisonous  effects  are  to  be  counteracted 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  opium.  Dr.  Garrod  has  suggested  animal 
charcoal  as  an  antidote,  as  it  has  the  property  of  absorbing  the  active  prin- 
ciple, and  thus  rendering  it  inert.  All  parts  of  H.  niger  are  deleterious  when 
largely  taken;  but  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  most  powerful.  Upon  inferior 
animals  its  effects  are  not  always  the  same.  Though  fatal  to  birds  and  dogs, 
the  leaves  are  eaten  with  entire  impunity  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine.  It  is  not  impossible  that  injury  has  in  some  cases  resulted  l^rom  the  use 
of  milk,  derived  from  cows  or  goats  which  had  been  feeding  on  henbane.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Garrod,  the  remedial  properties  of  hyoscyamus  are  completely 
neutralized  by  solution  of  potassa  or  soda ;  so  that  they  cannot  properly  be  com- 
bined in  prescriptions;  but  as  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  have  no  such  effect, 
these  should  be  substituted.  From  these  facts  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
caustic  alkalies  would  be  the  best  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  hyoscya- 
mus; but  the  quantity  required  would  l^e  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  integrity 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  probably  to  cause  more  danger  than 
the  poison  itself.  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Dec.  1857,  p.  589.) 

The  remedial  operation  of  hyoscyaraus  is  anodyne  and  soporific.  The  medi- 
cine was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  employed  by  some  of  the  earlier  modern 
prt  !<1  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  almost  forgotten,  when  Baron 

8t  •  od  it  into  notice.    By  this  ])hysician  and  some  of  his  suc- 

cessors it  was  presoribed  in  numerous  diseases,  and,  if  we  may  credit  their  te8- 
timony,  with  the  happiest  effects;  but  subsequent  experience  of  its  operation 
has  been  such  as  very  much  to  narrow  the  extent  of  its  application.    It  is  at 
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present  used  almost  exclasively  to  relieve  pain,  procure  sleep,  or  quiet  irregular 
nervous  action;  and  is  not  supposed  to  exercise  any  specific  curative  influence 
over  particular  diseases.  Even  for  the  purposes  which  it  is  calculated  to  answer 
it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  opium  or  its  preparations;  and  is  generally  resorted  to 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  remedy  is  from  peculiar  circumstances  deemed 
inadmissible.  Hyoscyamus  has  one  great  advantage  over  opium  in  certain  cases, 
that  it  has  no  tendency  to  produce  constipation.  The  diseases  to  which  it  is 
applicable  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate,  as  there  are  few  in  whicii  circum- 
Btances  might  not  be  such  as  to  call  for  its  employment.  Neuralgic  and  spas- 
modic atiections,  rheumatism,  gout,  hysteria,  and  various  pectoral  diseases,  as 
catarrh,  pertussis,  asthma,  phthisis,  &c.,  are  among  those  in  which  it  is  most 
frequently  prescribed.  It  is  also  much  used  in  connection  with  griping  cathar- 
tics, the  disagreeable  effects  of  which  it  is  thought  to  counteract.  The  officinal 
pills  of  colocynth  and  henbane  are  formed  upon  this  principle.  In  Europe, 
where  the  fresh  leaves  are  readily  obtained,  it  is  often  applied  externally  in  the 
shape  of  lotion,  cataplasm,  or  fomentation,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  in  scrof- 
ulous or  cancerous  ulcers,  scirrhous,  hemorrhoidal,  or  other  painful  tumours, 
gouty  and  rheumatic  swellings,  and  nervous  headache.  The  smoke  of  the  leaves 
or  seeds  has  also  been  used  in  toothache ;  but  the  practice  is  deemed  hazardous. 
Henbane  is  used  by  European  oculists  for  dilating  the  pupil,  previously  to  the 
operation  for  cataract.  For  this  purpose  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  the  extract,  is  dropped  into  the  eye.  The  effect  is  usually  greatest  at  the 
end  of  four  hours  from  the  application,  and  in  twelve  hours  ceases  entirely. 
Vision  is  not  impaired  during  its  continuance.  Reisinger  recommends  a  solution 
of  hyoscyamia  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  twenty-four  of  water,  of  which 
one  drop  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye.  Its  solubility  in  water  gives  it  an  advan- 
tage for  this  purpose  over  atropia,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  irritates  the 
conjunctiva.  According  to  Schroff,  there  is  nothing  which  acts  so  quickly  and  so 
powerfully  in  dilating  the  pupil.  He  uses  one  part  of  hyoscyamia,  one  liundred 
parts  of  water,  and  ten  of  alcohol,  the  latter  fluid  being  added  to  prevent  decom- 
position. {Amiuaire  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1858,  p.  25.) 

Henbane  may  be  given  in  substance,  extract,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  leaves  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  of  the  seeds  somewhat  smaller.  The 
common  extract,  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  {Extractum  Hyoscy- 
ami,  U.  S.),  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  operation,  being  sometimes  active, 
sometimes  almost  inert.  The  usual  dose  is  two  or  three  grains,  repeated  and 
gradually  increased  till  its  effects  are  obtained.  Cullen  rarely  procured  its 
anodyne  operation  till  he  had  carried  the  dose  to  eight,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  Collins  pushed  it  to  thirty-six  grains;  and  Professor  Fouquier, 
who  experimented  largely  with  hyoscyamus  in  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite,  gave 
two  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  the  extract  during  twenty-four  hours,  without 
any  specific  or  curative  impression.  (Richard,  JSlem.  Hist.  Nat.  Med.)  The  alco- 
holic extract,  prepared  from  the  recently  dried  leaves  {Extractum  Hyoscyami 
Alcoholicum,  U.  S.),  is  said  to  be  more  certain.  The  dose  of  this  to  begin  with 
is  one  or  two  grains,  which  may  be  increased  gradually  to  twenty  or  thirty 
grains.  An  extract  from  the  seeds  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  efficacious 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  A  fluid  extract  is  directed 
by  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Extractum  Hyoscyami  Fliddum.)  A  good 
plan,  in  administering  any  of  the  preparations,  is  to  repeat  the  dose  every  hour 
or  two  till  its  influence  is  felt.  Schroff'  has  given  hyoscyamia  with  good  effects 
in  allaying  cough  and  procuring  sleep,  prescribing  it  in  the  form  of  powder 
mixed  with  sugar,  in  doses  varying  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  twentieth  of  a  grain. 
He  has  found  the  tenth  of  a  grain  too  much. 

Off.  Frep.  Extractum  Hyoscyami;  Extractum  Hyoscyami  Alcoholicum,  CT".  S.; 
Extractum  Hyoscyami  Fluidum,  i7.<S.;  Tinctura  Hyoscyami.  W. 
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ICHTHYOCOLLA.  U.S, 
Isinglass, 
The  swimming  bladder  of  Acipenser  Huso,  and  of  other  species  of  fish.  U.  S. 

Fish-glue;  Ichtliyocolle,  colle  de  poisson, />.;  Hausenblase,  Fischleim,  ^^rr/i,;  Colla  di 
pesce,  l(al.:  Cola  de  pejscado.  Span. 

Isinglass  is  a  gelatinous  substance,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  sounds  or  swim- 
ming bladders  of  fishes,  especially  those  of  ditferent  species  of  sturgeon.  Though 
not  retained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  still  has  a  place  in  that  of  the  U. 
States,  and  is  universally  kept  in  the  shops. 

In  most  fishes  there  is  a  membranous  bag,  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  communicating  frequently,  though  not  always,  by  means  of  a  duct, 
with  the  oesophagus  or  stomach,  and  containing  usually  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  gases  in  various  proportions.  From  the  supposition  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  its  expansion  or  contraction  to  enable  the  fish  to  rise  or  sink  in  the 
water,  it  has  been  denominated  swimming  bladder.  It  is  of  different  shape  in 
different  fishes,  and  consists  of  three  coats,  of  which  the  two  interior  are  thin 
and  delicate,  the  outer  tough  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness. 

The  Acipenser  Huso,  or  beluga  of  the  Russians,  is  particularly  designated 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  the  species  of  sturgeon  from  which  isinglass  is  pro- 
cured; but  three  others,  the  A.  Ruthenus,  or  sterlet,  A.  sturio,  or  common  stur- 
geon, and  A.  stellatus,  or  starred  sturgeon,  also  furnish  large  quantities  to  com 
merce.  All  these  fish  inhabit  the  interior  waters  of  Russia,  especially  the  Wolga 
and  other  streams  which  empty  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Immense  numbers  are 
annually  taken,  and  consumed  as  food  by  the  Russians.  The  air-bags  are  re- 
moved from  the  fish,  and,  having  been  split  open  and  washed  in  water  in  order 
to  separate  the  blood,  fat,  and  adhering  extraneous  membranes,  are  spread  out, 
and  when  sufficiently  stiffened  are  formed  into  cylindrical  rolls,  the  ends  of  whicb 
are  brought  together  and  secured  by  pegs.  The  shape  given  to  the  roll  is  that 
of  a  staple,  or  more  accurately  that  of  a  lyre,  which  it  firmly  retains  when  dried. 
Thus  prepared  it  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  staple  isinglass,  and  is 
distinguished  into  the  long  and  short  staple.  Sometimes  the  membranes  are 
di'  1  in  a  flat  state,  or  simply  folded,  and  then  receive  the  name  of  h' of  or  booh 
isnijiny^.  The  scraps  or  fragments  of  these  varieties,  with  various  other  parts 
of  the  fish,  are  boiled  in  water,  which  dissolves  the  gelatin,  and  upon  evaporation 
leaves  it  in  a  solid  state.  This  is  called  cake  isinglass,  from  the  shape  which 
it  is  made  to  assume.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  in  globular  masses.  Of  these 
Tarieties,  the  long  staple  is  said  to  be  the  best;  but  the  finest  book  isinglass  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  brought  to  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
iridescence  by  transmitted  light.  One  hundred  grains  of  this  isinglass  dissolve 
in  ten  ounces  of  water,  forming  a  tremulous  jelly  when  cold,  and  yield  but  two 
grains  of  insoluble  residuum.  That  in  cakes  is  brownish,  of  an  unpleasant  odour, 
and  employed  only  in  the  arts.  Inferior  kinds,  with  the  same  commercial  titles, 
are  said  to  1m*  prei)ared  from  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  of  the  fish.  An  in- 
ferior Knssiftii  product,  known  in  English  commerce  by  the  name  of  Saniovey 
is  ]>rortirfd,  according  to  Pereira,  from  the  Silurus  Olanis.  It  comes, 
I'f^tter  kind,  in  the  shnpe  of  leaf,  book,  and  short  staple. 

1  iltle  infer:  Htissian,  is  made  in  Iceland  from  the  sounds  of 

♦^1'  ifiL'     It  i-  »  to  be  prepared  by  the  fishermen  of  Newfound- 

land.  We  rvr  lirazil  tlie  air-bladders  of  a  large  fish,  prepared  by  dryinjj 

them  in  their  ..  d  state.  They  are  oblong,  tapering,  and  pointed  at  one 
end,  bifid  with  the  remains  of  their  pneumatic  duct  at  the  other,  and  of  a  firm 
consistence.  The  "Brazilian  ininirla.Hfl  in  inferior  to  the  Knssian.  Considerable 
quantities  have  been  manufactured  in  New  Kngland,  as  fonucrly  suppoaed,  from  the 
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intestines  of  the  cod,  and  of  other  allied  fishes.  This  sort  is  in  the  form  of  thin 
ribbons  several  feet  in  lenjrth,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  width. 
One  hundred  grains  dissolve  almost  entirely  in  water,  leaving  but  two  grains  of 
insoluble  membrane,  and  form  a  tremulous  jelly  when  cold  with  eight  ounces  of 
water.  It  is,  therefore,  as  pure  and  nearly  as  strong  a  gelatin  as  the  Russian 
isinglass;  but  it  retains  a  fishy  taste  and  odour,  which  render  it  unfit  for  culinary 
or  medicinal  purposes.  Isinglass  of  good  quality  has  also  been  made  in  New 
York  from  the  sounds  of  the  weak  fish — Oiolilhus  regalis  of  Cuvier  (Storer, 
Mep.  on  Fishes  of  Mass.,  p.  33) — and  perhaps  of  other  fishes  caught  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  sounds  are  dried  whole,  or  merely  split  open,  and  vary 
much  in  size  and  texture,  weighing  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  An  article  called 
*' refined  or  transparent  isinglass"  is  made  by  dissolving  the  New  England 
isinglass  in  hot  water,  and  spreading  the  solution  to  dry  on  oiled  muslin.  It  is 
in  very  thin  transparent  plates,  and  is  an  excellent  glue,  but  retains  a  strong 
fishy  odour.  A  preparation  called  Cooper^s  gelatin  has  been  introduced  as  a 
substitute  for  isinglass  in  making  jellies.  It  appears  to  be  the  dried  froth  of  a 
solution  of  pure  bone  glue.  Most  of  the  above  facts,  in  relation  to  American 
isinglass,  were  derived  from  papers  by  D.  B.  Smith,  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Phil, 
Col  of  Pharm.  (iii.  17  and  92). 

Mr.  C.  T.  Carney  states  that  the  New  England  isinglass  is  prepared,  not  as 
supposed  from  the  intestines  of  fish,  but  from  the  sounds  of  the  hake  (^Gadas 
vierluccius),  by  the  following  process.  Having  been  taken  from  the  fish,  split 
open,  cleansed,  and  dried,  they  are  soaked  in  water  till  suSiciently  soft,  then 
passed  through  rollers  so  as  to  form  a  large,  homogeneous,  dough-like  sheet, 
which  is  cut  into  strips,  and  then  again  passed  through  rollers  till  reduced  to  a 
ribbon-like  form.  The  pieces  thus  prepared  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  folded 
into  bundles.  (Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  A.  D.  1857.) 

Isinglass  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  shops  cut  into  fine  shreds,  and  is  thus  more 
easily  acted  on  by  boiling  water. 

Properties.  In  its  purest  form  it  is  whitish,  semi-transparent,  of  a  shining, 
pearly  appearance,  and  destitute  of  smell  and  taste.  The  inferior  kinds  are  yel- 
lowish and  more  opaque.  In  cold  water  it  softens,  swells  up,  and  becomes  opa- 
lescent. Boiling  water  entirely  dissolves  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  impurities,  amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchet,  to  less  than  2 
per  cent.  The  solution  on  cooling  assumes  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which  consists 
of  pure  gelatin  and  water.  Isinglass  is  in  fact  the  purest  form  of  gelatin  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  may  be  used  whenever  this  principle  is  required 
as  a  test.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  readily  by  most  of  the  diluted 
acids,  and  by  alkaline  solutions.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for  tannin,  with  which 
it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
a  peculiar  saccharine  matter,  called  glycocoll,  or  sugar  of  gelatin.  Its  aqueous 
gelation  speedily  putrefies. 

An  ingenious  adulteration  of  isinglass  has  been  practised  in  London,  apj>a- 
rently  by  rolling  a  layer  of  gelatin  between  two  layers  of  the  genuine  substance. 
This  may  be  detected  by  the  disagreeable  odour  and  taste  of  the  adulterated 
drug,  and  the  efl'ects  of  water  upon  it.  Genuine  isinglass,  cut  into  shreds  and 
treated  with  water,  becomes  opalescent  and  more  opaque  than  before;  while  the 
shreds,  though  they  soften  and  swell,  remain  unbroken,  and,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  decidedly  fibrous.  Gelatin,  on  the  contrary,  when 
similarly  treated,  becomes  more  transparent  than  before;  the  shreds  are  disin- 
tegrated, and  tlie  structure  appears  amorphous  under  the  microscope.  In  the 
adulterated  article,  both  these  characters  are  presented  in  layers  more  or  less 
distinct.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  ix.  505.) 

A  false  isinglass  has  been  imported  into  England  from  Para,  in  Brazil,  con- 
sisting of  the  dried  ovary  of  a  large  fish.   It  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  bunch 
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of  grapes,  consisting  of  ovoid  or  roundish  masses,  attached  by  a  footstalk  to  a 
central  axis.  It  is  not  gelatinous,  and  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  isinglass 
is  applied.  (See  -4771.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxv.  144.)* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Isinglass  has  no  peculiar  medical  properties. 
It  may  be  given  internally,  in  the  form  of  jelly,  as  a  highly  nutritious  article 
of  diet;  but  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  jelly  made  from  calves-feet.  Three 
drachms  impart  sufficient  consistency  to  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  employed  for  clari- 
fying liquors,  and  imparting  lustre  to  various  woven  fabrics.  Added  in  small 
quantities  to  vegetable  jellies,  it  gives  them  a  tremulous  appearance,  which  they 
want  when  unmixed.  As  a  test  of  tannin  it  is  used  in  solution,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  drachm  to  ten  fluidounces  of  distilled  water.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
English  court-plaster.  W. 

IGNATIA.  U.S. 

Ignatia.   Bean  of  Saint  IgnatliLS, 

The  seed  of  Strychnos  Ignatia  (Lindley).  U.  S. 

Faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  Lat.;  Feve  de  Saint  Ignace,  Fr.;  Ignatiusbohne,  bittere  Fieber- 
nuss.  Germ.;  Fava  di  Santo  Ignazio.  Ital.;  Haba  de  Santo  Ignacio,  Span. 

Strychnos.    See  NUX  VOMICA. 

Strychnos  Ignatia.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  530. — Ignatia  amara.  Linn.  Suppl. 
This  species  of  Strychnos  is  a  tree  of  middling  size,  with  numerous  long,  cylin- 
drical, glabrous,  vine-like  branches,  which  bear  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  oval, 
pointed,  entire,  and  very  smooth  leaves.  The  flowers  are  long,  nodding,  white, 
tubular,  frngrant,  and  arranged  in  short  axillary  racemes.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  pear,  with  a  smooth,  whitish,  ligneous  rind,  enclosing  about 
twenty  seeds,  embedded  in  a  dry  medullary  matter,  and  lying  one  upon  the 
other.  The  seeds  are  the  part  used.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  the  seeds  were  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and,  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Jesuits,  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  their  founder. 

Properties.  The  seeds  are  about  an  inch  long,  rather  less  in  breadth,  still 
less  in  thickness,  convex  on  one  side,  obscurely  angular,  with  two,  three,  oP 
four  faces  on  the  other,  and  marked  at  one  end  with  a  small  depression  indicating 
their  point  of  attachment.  They  are  externally  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  appa- 
rently smooth,  but  covered  in  fact  with  a  short  down  or  efflorescence,  which  may 
be  removed  by  scraping  them  with  a  knife.  They  are  somewhat  translucent,  and 
their  substance  is  very  hard  and  horny.  They  have  no  smell,  but  an  excessively 
bitter  taste.  To  Pelletier  and  Caventou  they  yielded  the  same  constituents  as 
nux  vomica,  and,  among  them,  1*2  per  cent,  of  strychnia.  Analyzed  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Caldwell,  they  were  found  to  contain  the  two  alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia, 


*  Japantm  I$in^l(u».   Under  this  name,  which,  however,  is  altogether  inappropriate,  a 
pul  ■    .  '  ntly  brought  into  the  English  market,  prepared  from  Bca-wecds  in 

(1  :  irni3  of  it  are  dc<?cribcd  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  one  in  irregularly  four- 

nil.  n  inches  long,  very  light  and  porous,  the  other  in  long  shrivelled 

ftr  1  .f  an  inch  thick.    It  is  tran.sluccnt,  yellowish-whito,  without  smell 

^r  I  I  id  water,  but  swelling  up  and  HofteniiiL'-  uinhr  its  induence,  and 

'1    -   ;n  -li  in  great  measure  by  boiling  water,  with  which  it  ^  on  cooling.    The 

]  1,1  itirs  of  this  substnncp  nrp  owitifj  to  a  principle  dcnouui  'f  by  Paycu,  which 

r<  ifin  in  its  !'  v.  but  differs  in  its  chemical  rclationt',  and  ii 

I""  iliar.    It  r»  .  iiin  of  Irish  moss,  but  has  a  greater  gelati- 

n,/  n-  ]  ..u  .  r.    Thr- j.lly  1  ving  it  in  boilii  < iid  allowing  the  solutiott 

I  >  pumI.  irijUirr-    I  I    -:,,  I     .  ,.  liquefy  it  thai  ''Hy,  and  docs  not  m«ll 

in  till"  niniii ii.    •  •■  ,  111  Tint  iioiTxr  i.i ,  ,•  I ..t, ..;,.../.;.  1    ,ij; J  fVoni 

"•i(M«  jflly  ill  I.  .1110  pur- 

pospH  as  tliiit  .  .'.::'        iliffcrent 

species  of  varitms  gcnfii  <\y  Geltdtum  eomeum.  (6«e  Am.  Journ.  qf 

Pharm.t  July,  IbtiO,  p.  uo  <   ,  .* .ujoj*. 
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combined  it\\\\  igasuric  acid,  and,  besides  these,  a  volatile  principle,  extractive, 
gum,  resin,  colouring  matter,  fixed  oil,  and  bassorin,  but  no  starch  or  albumen. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jnir,  1857,  p.  298.)  In  consequence  of  the  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  strychnia  which  they  yield,  they  have  been  considerably 
used,  instead  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  preparation  of  that  alkaloid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  MM.  Magendie  and  Delile  have  proved  that 
ignatia  acts  on  the  human  system  in  the  same  manner  as  nux  vomica.  In  the 
Philippines,  the  seeds  have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  intermittents, 
and  in  numerous  other  diseases.  It  is  probable  that,  in  small  doses,  they  act  as 
a  tonic.  Recently,  an  extract  prepared  from  them  has  been  much  used,  having 
been  first  introduced  into  notice  empirically,  under  the  name  of  ignatia  amara. 
It  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  cases  of  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  gen- 
eral defect  of  nervous  power;  but,  being  in  all  probability  identical  in  its  effects 
with  a  similar  preparation  of  nux  vomica,  though  somewhat  stronger,  it  may  bo 
used  for  all  the  therapeutic  purposes  to  which  the  latter  medicine  is  applied.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  so  energetic  a  substance  should  never  be 
taken  without  regular  medical  supervision,  as  it  may  prove,  if  abused,  a  terrific 
poison.  An  extract  is  directed,  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia. (See  Extractum  Ignaiiae  Alcoholicum.)  The  dose  may  be  from  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  in  pill,  three  times  a  day.  A  tincture  may  also  be 
used.  Prof.  Procter  has  given  the  following  formula  for  its  preparation.  Powder 
four  troyounces  of  the  beans  coarsely  by  grinding,  or  in  a  mortar,  add  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  water  to  the  powder  in  a  bottle,  and  heat  by  a  water-bath  until  it  swells 
up ;  then  pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and,  having  continued  the  heat  for 
three  hours,  put  the  whole  into  a  percolator,  and  displace  with  alcohol  until  a 
pint  of  tincture  is  obtained.  Or,  half  an  ounce  of  the  extract  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  alcohol.  The  commencing  dose,  corresponding  with  that  above 
stated  of  the  extract,  would  be  about  sixteen  minims. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Ignatiae  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.  W 

INULA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Elecampane. 

The  root  of  Inula  Helenium.  U.  S. 

Aun6e,  Fr.;  Alantwurzel,  Germ.;  Enula  campana,  Ital.,  Span. 

Inula.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Compositse-Asteroidese, 
De  Gaud.  Asteraceae,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-down  simple.  Anthers  ending  in  two  bristles 
at  the  base.  Willd. 

Inula  Helenium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  in.  2089 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  64,  t.  26. 
Elecampane  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  stem,  which  is  round,  furrowed, 
villous,  leafy,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  branched  near  the  top.  The  leaves 
are  large,  ovate,  serrate,  crowded  with  reticular  veins,  smooth  and  deep-green 
upon  the  upper  surface,  downy  on  the  under,  and  furnished  with  a  fleshy  midrib. 
Those  which  spring  directly  from  the  root  are  petiolate,  those  of  the  stem  sessile 
and  embracing.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  stand 
singly  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and  branches.  The  calyx  exhibits  several  rows 
of  imbricated  ovate  scales.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  numerous,  spreading,  linear, 
and  tridentate  at  the  apex.  The  seeds  are  striated,  quadrangular,  and  furnished 
with  a  simple  somewhat  chaffy  pappus. 

This  large  and  handsome  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  also  culti- 
vated for  medical  use.  It  has  been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  has  become 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  growing  in  low  meadows,  and  on  the 
roadsides,  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania.    It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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The  roots,  which  are  the  officinal  part,  should  be  dng  up  in  autamn,  and  in  their 
second  year.    When  older  they  are  apt  to  be  stringy  and  woody. 

The  fresh  root  of  elecampane  is  very  thick  and  branched,  having  whitish  cylin- 
drical ramifications,  furnished  with  thread-like  fibres.  It  is  externally  brown, 
internally  whitish  and  fleshy ;  and  the  transverse  sections  present  radiating  lines 
The  dried  root,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in  longitudinal  or  transverse 
slices,  and  of  a  grayish  colour  internally.  The  smell  is  slightly  camphorous,  and, 
especially  in  the  dried  root,  agreeably  aromatic.  The  taste,  at  first  glutinous, 
and  compared  to  that  of  rancid  soap,  becomes,  upon  chewing,  warm,  aromatic, 
and  bitter.  Its  medical  virtues  are  extracted  by  alcohol  and  water,  the  former 
becoming  most  strongly  impregnated  with  its  bitterness  and  pungency.  A  pecu- 
liar principle,  resembling  starch,  was  discovered  in  elecampane  by  Valentine 
Rose,  of  Berlin,  who  named  it  alantin;  but  the  title  inuHn.  proposed  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  has  been  generally  adopted.  It  differs  from  starch  in  being  deposited 
unchanged  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water  when  the  liquor  cools,  and  in  giving 
a  yellowish  instead  of  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  It  has  been  found  in  the  roots 
of  several  other  plants.  It  may  be  obtained  white  and  pure  by  precipitating  a 
concentrated  decoction  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  dissolving  the  precipi- 
tate in  a  little  distilled  water,  treating  the  solution  with  purified  animal  char- 
coal, and  again  precipitating  with  alcohol.  (See  Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  x.xvii. 
69.)  Besides  this  principle,  elecampane  contains,  according  to  John,  a  white, 
concrete  substance,  called  helenin,  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  the 
essential  oils  and  camphor,  and  separable  by  distillation  with  water;  a  bitter 
extractive,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  a  soft,  acrid,  bitter  resin,  having  an 
aromatic  odour  when  heated  ;  gum;  albumen;  lignin;  traces  of  volatile  oil ;  a 
little  wax ;  and  various  saline  substances.  If  water  is  added  to  a  tincture  made 
by  boiling  the  fresh  root  in  alcohol,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  long  white  crystals  of  pure  helenin  are  formed,  leaving  very  little  in 
solution.  {Archiv.  der  Fharm.,  Ix.  30.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Elecampane  is  tonic  and  gently  stimulant,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  possess  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  emmena- 
gogue  properties.  By  the  ancients  it  was  much  employed,  especially  in  the  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  females ;  and  it  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to  in  amenorrhoea. 
In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  is  some- 
times beneficial  when  the  affection  of  the  chest  is  attended  with  weakness  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  with  general  debility.  From  a  belief  in  its  deobstruent  and 
diuretic  virtues,  it  was  formerly  prescribed  in  chronic  engorgements  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  the  dropsy  to  which  they  so  often  give  rise.  It  has  also  been 
highly  recommended  both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy  in  tetter,  psora, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  usual  modes  of  administration  are  in  powder 
and  decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  The 
decoction  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  floidounces.  W. 

lODINIUM.  U,S, 

Iodine, 
Off.  Syn.  lODUM.  Br. 

hulc,  Fr.;  Jo<l,  Germ.:  loilina,  Itai.,  Span. 

The  Iodine  of  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Materia  Medica  Catalogues  is  considered  as 
Dure;  but,  while  in  our  officinal  standard,  the  medicine  in  this  condition  is  sup- 
posed to  be  purrhasal)le  in  the  market,  ns  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia contains  a  process  for  its  pnrifirfirion  from  an  impure  commercial  variety, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Iodine  .  has  been  inserted  in  the  Ap- 

pendix  of  that  work,  among  the  a.  n  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
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Io«lin*^  is  a  non-metallic  element,  discovered  in  1812  by  Courtois,  a  soda  manu- 
facturer of  Paris.  It  exists  in  certain  marine  vegetables,  particularly  the  fuci  or 
common  sea-weeds,  which  are  its  most  abundant  natural  source.  It  has  been 
detected  in  some  fresh- water  plants,  among  which  are  the  water-cress,  brooklime, 
and  fine-leaved  water-hemlock ;  also  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  and  of  Honduras 
sarsaparilla.  {Chatin.)  It  has  been  found  in  the  beet-root  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden.  (Lamy.)  M.  Chatin  announced  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  in  rain-water ;  but  the  negative  experimental  results  of  Dr.  S.  Mac- 
adam of  Edinburgh,  of  Dr.  Lohraeyer  of  Gottingen,  and  of  M.  S.  De  Luca  of 
Paris,  threw  doubts  on  the  experiments  of  M.  Chatin,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  misled  by  the  use  of  reagents  containing  iodine.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Chatin,  in  answer  to  the  two  chemists  first  named,  reasserts  the  correctness  of 
his  results ;  and  declares  that  he  has  found  iodine  in  the  rain-water  of  Paris,  Ver- 
sailles, and  many  other  towns  in  France,  while  he  has  failed  to  discover  it  in  the 
waters  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Norwegian  mountains.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Avril 
1860,  p.  259.)  Dr.  Macadam  detected  a  trace  of  iodine  in  100  gallons  of  water 
used  for  domestic  purposes  in  Edinburgh,  in  several  of  the  domestic  animals, 
and  in  man.  He  detected  it  also  in  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  Nov.  1854,  p.  235.)  Iodine  is  moreover  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  in  the  sponge,  the  oyster,  various  polypi,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
eggs ;  and,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  sea- water  in  minute  quantity,  in  certain 
salt  springs,  as  iodide  of  silver  in  a  rare  Mexican  mineral,  in  a  zinc  ore  of 
Silesia,  in  native  nitrate  of  soda,  and  in  some  kinds  of  rock  salt.  It  Iras  been 
detected  by  M.  Genteles  in  the  aluminous  schists  of  Sweden,  by  Prof.  Sigwart 
in  bituminous  slate,  by  M.  Lembert  in  limestone  rocks,  and  by  M.  Bussy  and 
M.  Daflos  in  coal.  M.  Bussy  has  recently  obtained  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  in  five  thousand,  from  the  coal-gas  liquor  of  the  gas-works  of  Paris. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  in  the  water  of  the  Congress  Spring, 
at  Saratoga,  by  Dr.  William  Usher.  It  was  detected  in  the  Kenhawa  saline 
waters  by  the  late  Professor  Emmet;  and  it  exists  in  the  bittern  of  the  salt-works 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  amount  of  about  eight  grains  to  the  gallon.  In 
sea-weeds  the  iodine  exists  in  the  state  probably  of  iodide  of  sodium.  In  different 
countries,  sea- weeds  are  burned  for  the  sake  of  their  ashes;  the  product  being 
a  dark-coloured  fused  mass  called  kelp.  This  substance,  besides  carbonate  of 
soda  and  iodide  of  sodium,  contains  more  or  less  common  salt,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, sulphate  of  soda,  &c.  The  deep-sea  fuci  contain  the  most  iodine ;  and, 
when  these  are  burned  at  a  low  temperature  for  fuel,  as  is  the  case  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  their  ashes  furnish  more  iodine  than  ordinary  kelp.  (Graham.) 
According  to  Dr.  Geo.  Kemp,  the  laminarian  species,  especially  Laminaria 
digiiata,  L.  saccharina,  and  L.  bulbosa,  which  are  deep-water  sea- weeds,  and 
contain  more  potassium  than  sodium,  are  particularly  rich  in  iodine.  In  a  paper 
on  the  extraction  of  iodine  from  sea-weeds,  Dr.  Kemp  makes  many  useful  sug- 
gestions, having  chiefly  in  view  the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  the  element,  which 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  kelp  process.  (Ghem.  Gaz,,  July  1,  1850.)* 

*  Dr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Lamont,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  paper  describing  a  new  method  of  esti- 
mating the  proportion  of  iodine  in  kelp,  state  that,  in  parcels  from  the  West  Highlands, 
they  had  obtained  from  0-102  to  0175  per  cent.,  which  is  a  much  larger  product  than  that 
mentioned  in  the  text;  but  they  operated  on  small  quantities,  which  yield  a  larger  per- 
centage than  is  procured  by  operations  on  a  large  scale,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  them.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  April  1,  1869,  p.  137.)  A  complete  analysis  of  kelp 
by  Mr.  Lamont  is  contained  in  the  same  journal.  (.June  1,  1859,  p.  210.)  To  prevent  the 
loss  of  iodine  by  volatilization  in  the  burning  of  sea-weeds.  Dr.  Wallace  proposes,  instead 
of  burning  them,  to  extract  all  the  iodine  compounds  they  contain  by  boiling  them  with 
water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction.    The  extract  thus  obtained  is  to  be  treated  as  kelp. 

New  method  of  preparing  kelp.  As  the  preparation  of  kelp  for  the  extraction  of  iodine  may 
possibly  become  a  source  of  profitable  occupation  upon  the  sea-coast  of  »ome  parU  of  tb« 
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Preparation.  Iodine  is  obtained  from  kelp,  and  in  Great  Britain  is  mann 
factored  chiefly  at  Glasgow.  The  kelp,  which  on  an  averapre  contains  a  224tl 
part  of  iodine,  is  lixiviated  witli  water,  in  which  about  half  dissolves.  The  solu 
tion  is  concentrated  to  a  pellicle  and  allowed  to  cool;  whereby  nearly  all  the 
salts,  except  iodide  of  sodium,  are  separated,  they  being  less  soluble  than  the 
iodide.  The  remaining  liquor,  which  is  dense  and  dark-coloured,  is  made  very 
sour  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  deposition  of  sulphur.  The  liquor  is  then 
introduced  into  a  leaden  still,  and  distilled  with  dentoxide  of  manganese  into  a 
series  of  glass  receivers,  inserted  into  one  another,  in  which  the  iodine  is  con- 
densed. In  this  process  the  iodide  of  sodium  is  decomposed,  and  the  iodine 
evolved;  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  dentoxide  of  manganese,  and  sodium  unite,  so 
as  to  form  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  following  is  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  process  for  purifying  iodine. 
"Take  of  Iodine  of  Commerce  one  ounce.  Introduce  the  Commercial  Iodine 
into  a  porcelain  capsule  of  a  circular  shape,  cover  t])is  as  accurately  as  possible 
with  a  glass  matrass  filled  with  cold  water,  and  apply  to  the  capsule  the  heat  of 
boilinir  water  for  twenty  minutes.  Let  the  matrass  be  now  removed,  and  should 
colourless  acicular  prisms  of  a  pungent  odour  be  found  attached  to  its  bottom, 
let  them  be  separated  from  it.  This  being  done,  the  matrass  is  to  be  restored  to 
its  previous  position,  and  a  gentle  and  steady  heat  (that  of  a  gas  lamp  answers 
well)  applied,  so  as  to  sublime  the  whole  of  the  iodine.  Upon  now  allowing  the 
capsule  to  cool,  and  lifting  oflf  the  matrass,  the  purified  product  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  When  separated  it  should  be  immediately 
enclosed  in  a  bottle  furnished  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper."  Br. 

In  this  process,  which  is  that  of  the  former  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  a  short 
preliminary  sublimation  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  is  ordered,  in  which  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  matrass  filled  with  cold  water  is  the  refrigerator.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  separate  any  iodide  of  cyanogen  that  may  happen  to  be  present. 
This  impurity  is  sometimes  present  in  considerable  amount.  Klobach  obtained 
from  eighty  avoirdupois  pounds  of  commercial  iodine  twelve  ounces  of  this 
iodide,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  per  cent.  {Cheni.  Oaz.,  April 
15,  1850.)    Should  the  matrass,  upon  its  removal,  have  attached  to  its  bottom 

United  States,  the  following  observations,  contained  in  a  paper  on  its  manufacture,  read 
>>v  Mr-   1  M   p.  C.  Stanford  before  a  meeting  of  the  British  rbarmaccutical  Society,  may  be 

t  The  present  process,  employed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  on  various 

lie  ctionable,  but  especially  from  the  waste  of  iodine  attending  it.    From  the  high 

heat  to  which  the  sea-weed  is  exposed  in  it.s  conversion  into  ashes,  much  of  the  iodine  is 
driven  off.  From  the  same  cause,  the  sulphates  are  deoxidized,  and  converted  into  sul- 
jliiir.t-;.  the  separation  of  which  in  the  process  for  extracting  the  iodine  necessitates  a 
!  ir-.'  '  xpcnditure  of  sulphuric  acid.  Besides,  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  the  volatile  matters 
•  -.  j,|  ri^j  during  combustion,  which  might  be  utilized  by  an  improved  process.  The  plan 
-lit:/.  -r..(i  by  Mr.  Stanford  is  to  carbonize  the  weed  in  close  vessels.  The  following;  is  a 
niiii:    iry  of  \i'\H  nn'thod,  as  specified  in  a  patent  taken  out  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

1 ;  >-.  ,i-w.'.(l«.  \vhi(h  may  be  gathered  at  all  seasons,  should  be  well  dried,  and  then 
r.  li]  :■  -st'il  into  c.ikfs  of  convenient  size.  These  are  put  into  large  cylindrical  vessels  of 
w  u.'lit  iron  heated  from  without,  placed  vertically,  with  the  base  and  upper  end  conical, 
i.Ti  1  n  ill  arrangements  for  introducing  and  withdrawing  the  charge.  The  retorts,  thus 
r  inn  i.  are  furnished  at  the  upper  end  with  pipes  which  carry  the  volatilized  products  to 
fill  u    ti  main,  whence  they  pass  through  a  series  of  ordinary  iron  pipe  condensers,  from 

^  '   ■  •• i'-nsotl  matter  pan  ' — :  Mj  a  pair  of  scrubbers  to  a  gasometer.     When 

p  I,  the  contents  .rts  are  withdrawn  into  closely-covered  iron 

^'  u  be  removed  to  u  .'Ht  place.   >Vlien  cool,  the  charcoal  is  lixiviated 

ik.'  k<Mp.  and  the  solution  treate«l  in  the  ordinary  manner  for  separating  tiie  iodine.  The 
fixiTiritod  charcoal  may  be  used  for  heating  the  retort,  and  the  gas  collected  in  the  gaso- 
meter for  lighting  the  factory,  or  for  producing  heat.  The  ashes  resulting  from  the  burn- 
ing of  the  charcoal  is  a  valuiiblo  manure.  Th«  nondonsod  products  of  the  distillation  may 
be  uHod  for  obtaining  muriate  of  ammonia,  n  '  /fMi  in  various  other  ways.  [I'harm. 

Joum.,  .\pril,  1862,  p.  bir2.)—Aott  to  the  (Wf_ 
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white  ucicular  crystals,  these  will  be  the  iodide  in  question,  and  must  be  rejected. 
The  matrass  having  been  replaced,  heat  is  again  applied  until  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  has  sublimed,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  cool  bottom  of  the  matrass. 

Water  has  sometimes  been  found  in  iodine  to  the  extent  of  15  or  20  per  cent. 
If  considerable,  it  is  easily  discovered  by  the  iodine  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the 
bottle.  M.  Bolley  estimates  its  amount  by  rubbing  together,  until  the  smell  of 
iodine  disappears,  30  grains  of  iodine  with  about  240  of  mercury,  in  a  small 
weighed  porcelain  dish,  using  a  small  weighed  agate  pestle.  When  complete 
combination  has  been  effected,  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  water-bath  to  dissipate 
the  water.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  in  the  iodine.  {Chem. 
Qaz.,  Mar.  15,  1853,  p.  118.)  The  presence  of  water  is  injurious  only  as  it  rend- 
ers all  the  preparations  of  iodine  weaker  than  they  should  be.  In  the  former  Ed. 
Pharmacopoeia,  directions  were  given  to  dry  it,  by  placing  it  "in  a  shallow  basin 
of  earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air,  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight 
of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it  scarcely  adheres  to  the  inside  of  a  dry  bottle." 

Properties.  Iodine  is  a  soft,  friable,  opaque  substance,  in  the  form  of  crys- 
talline scales,  having  a  bluish-black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  possesses  a 
peculiar  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste. 
Applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  a  yellow  stain,  which  soon  disappears.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  4  9.  It  is  a  volatile  substance,  and  evaporates  even  at  common  temperatures. 
When  heated,  it  volatilizes  more  rapidly,  and,  when  the  temperature  reaches 
225°,  it  melts  and  rises  in  a  rich  purple  vapour,  a  property  which  suggested  its 
name.  Its  vapour  has  the  sp.  gr.  87,  being  the  heaviest  aeriform  substance 
known.  If  inhaled  mixed  with  air,  it  excites  cough  and  irritates  the  nostrils. 
When  it  comes  in  contact  with  cool  surfaces,  it  condenses  in  brilliant  steel-gray 
crystals.  Iodine  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  requires  7000  times 
its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  If  water  stands  on  iodine  for  some  time, 
especially  in  a  strong  light,  it  apparently  dissolves  more  iodine;  but  the  result 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  which  iodine  is 
more  soluble  than  in  water.  The  solution  of  iodine  in  water  has  no  taste,  a 
feeble  odour,  and  a  light-brown  colour;  in  alcohol  or  ether,  is  nearly  black. 
Its  solubility  in  water  is  very  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  certain  salts,  as 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  the 
same  effect  is  produced,  to  some  extent,  by  tannic  acid.  Its  solution  in  tannic 
acid  is  called  iodo-iannin,  of  which  MM,  Socquet  and  Guillermond  make  a  syrup 
for  internal,  and  an  aqueous  solution  for  external  use.  For  the  formulas,  see  the 
B.  and  F.  Medico- Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1854,  p.  181.  It  is  also  soluble  in  glycerin, 
as  ascertained  by  M.  Cap  in  1854.  In  chemical  habitudes  iodine  resembles  chlo- 
rine, but  its  affinities  are  weaker.  Its  eq.  is  12G-3,  and  symbol  I.  It  combines 
with  mo.>5t  of  the  non-metallic,  and  nearly  all  the  metallic  elements,  forming  a 
class  of  compounds  called  iodides.  Some  of  these  are  officinal,  as  the  iodides  of 
iron,  mercury,  lead,  potassium,  and  sulphur.  It  forms  with  oxygen  one  oxide, 
oride  of  iodine,  and  three  acids,  iodous,  iodic,*  and  hi/periodic,  and  with  hy- 
drogen, a  gaseous  acid,  called  hydriodic  acid. 

Tests,  (&c.  Iodine,  in  most  cases,  may  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  pur- 

*  Dr.  R.  H.  Brett,  of  Liverpool,  has  found  that  when  a  small  portion  of  several  of  the 
alkaloids,  or  their  salts,  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  portion  of  iodic  acid  and  a  few  drops 
of  water,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated,  a  succession  of  distinct  explosions,  attended  by 
the  evolution  of  gas,  takes  place.  Dr.  Brett  finds  that  this  phenomenon  occurs  with  all  the 
alkaloids  yet  tried  by  him,  but  not  with  other  classes  of  organic  substances,  whether  nitro- 
genous or  non-nitrogenous,  and  thinks  it  will  prove  a  valuable  test  for  the  former.  (Fharm. 
Joum.y  Nov.  1854.)  According  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Fairthorne,  of  this  city,  several  of  the  more 
poisonous  alkaloids,  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  an  acid,  yield,  with  the  officinal  compo  ind 
solution  of  iodine,  precipitates,  insoluble  in  weak  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  acetic  acid.  He 
therefore  infers  that  the  above-mentioned  solution  might  prove  useful  as  a.\  »*  \i\(l«  to 
the  alkaloids,  (^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  May,  1856.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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pie  vapour;  but  where  this  cannot  be  made  evident,  it  is  detected  unerringlr 
by  starch,  which  produces  with  it  a  deep-blue  colour.  This  test  was  discavert>i 
by  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  and  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  450,000  times  its  wei<rht  of  water.  In  order  that  the  test 
may  succeed,  the  iodine  must  be  free  and  the  solutions  cold.  To  render  it  free 
when  in  combination,  as  it  always  is  in  the  animal  fluids,  a  little  nitric  acid,  free 
from  iodine,  must  be  added  to  the  solution  suspected  to  contain  it.  Thus,  in 
testing  urine  for  iodine,  the  secretion  is  mixed  with  starch,  and  acidulated  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid ;  when,  if  iodine  be  present,  the  colour  produced  will 
vary  from  a  light  purple  to  a  deep  indigo  blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
element  present.  Sometimes,  in  mineral  waters,  the  proportion  of  iodine  is  so 
minute  that  the  starch  test,  in  connection  with  nitric  acid,  gives  a  doubtful  colora- 
tion. In  such  cases,  Liebig  recommends  the  addition  to  the  water  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  iodate  of  potassa,  followed  by  a  little  starch  and  muriatic 
acid.  Assuming  the  iodine  to  be  present  as  hydriodic  acid,  the  liljerated  iodic 
acid  sets  free  the  iodine  of  the  mineral  water,  and  becomes  itself  deoxidized, 
thus  increasing  the  amount  of  the  free  iodine  (5111  and  10^  =  5110  and  I,). 
This  test  would  be  fallacious,  if  iodic  acid,  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  coUured 
starch ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Still,  Liebig's  test  is  inapplicable  in  the  presence 
of  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  give  rise  to  free  iodine 
from  the  test  itself,  independently  of  the  presence  of  the  element  in  the  water 
tested.  {Dr.  W.  Knop.)  Another  test  for  iodine,  proposed  by  M.  Kabourdin,  is 
chloroform,  by  the  use  of  which  he  supposes  that  the  element  may  be  not  only 
detected  in  organic  substances,  but  approximately  estimated.  Thus,  if  150  grains 
of  a  solution,  containing  one  part  in  one  hundred  thousand  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, be  treated  with  2  drops  of  nitric  and  15  or  20  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  shaken  with  15  grains  of  chloroform,  the  latter  acquires  a  distinct 
violet  tint.  M.  Rabourdin  applies  his  test  to  the  detection  of  iodine  in  the 
several  varieties  of  cod-liver  oil.  For  this  purpose  he  incinerates,  in  an  iron 
spoon,  50  parts  of  the  specimen  of  oil  with  5  of  pure  caustic  potassa,  dissolved 
in  15  of  water,  and  exhausts  the  cinder  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water.  The  solution  is  filtered,  acidulated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
agitated  with  4  parts  of  chloroform.  After  a  time  the  chloroform  subsides,  of 
a  violet  colour  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  proportion  of  iodine  present. 
M.  Lassaigne  considers  the  starch  test  more  delicate  than  that  of  chloroform. 
For  detecting  iodine  in  the  iodides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  he  considers 
bichloride  of  palladium  as  extremely  delicate,  producing  brownish  flocks  of 
biniodide  of  palladium.  According  to  M.  Moride,  benzine  is  a  good  test  for 
free  iodine,  which  it  readily  dissolves,  forming  a  solution  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
deeper  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  iodine  taken  up.  As  benzine  does  not 
dissolve  chlorine  or  bromine,  it  furnishes  the  means  of  separating  iodine  from 
these  elements.  Mr.  I).  S.  Price  has  pointed  out  the  nitrites  as  exceedingly 
sensitive  tests  of  iodine,  combined  as  an  iodide.  The  suspected  liquid  is 
mixed  with  starch  paste,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  treated  with  sola- 
UoB  of  nitrite  of  potassa.  The  iodine  is  set  free,  and  a  blue  colour  appears, 
more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  proportion  of  io<line  present.  13y  this  test, 
iodine  may  be  <ietected  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing  only  one  in  400,000 
parts.    A  similar  test  had  been  previously  proj)osed  by  iM.  U range. 

Adullt'raliun».  Iodine  is  said  to  be  occasionally  adulterated  with  mineral 
coal,  charcoul,  plumbago,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  These  are  easily  de- 
leted l)y  t  f  pure  iodine  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat 
llerl)ergur  ;  mF  untimony  in  one  j;ample,  and  plumbago  in 
af.Mtlitr;  and  Righini  ha>  is  much  as  25  percent,  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
Vhr  presence  of  iodide  of  -;  .  n  and  of  water  have  already  l)cen  referred  to, 
and  the  modes  of  detectiug  and  separating  them  pointed  out.  (See  [Higes  469-70.) 
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The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  oflScinal  iodine  should  be  entirely  soluble 
in  ether  and  should  sublime  without  residue,  that  the  part  which  first  comes 
over  should  contain  no  colourless  prisms  of  a  pungent  odour,  and  that  12-7  grains 
dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water  with  15  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  should 
be  completely  decolorized  by  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hypo- 
9ulphite  of  soda. 

Medical  Properties.  Iodine  was  first  employed  as  a  medicine  in  1819,  by 
Dr.  Coindet,  sen.,  of  Geneva.  It  operates  as  a  general  excitant  of  the  vital  ac- 
tions, especially  of  the  absorbent  and  glandular  systems.  Its  eftects  are  varied 
by  its  degree  of  concentration,  state  of  combination,  dose,  &c.;  and  hence,  under 
different  circumstances,  it  may  prove  corrosive,  irritant,  desiccant,  tonic,  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue.  It  probably  acts  by  entering  the  circulation ; 
at  least  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous  observations  that,  whether  taken  inter- 
nally, or  applied  externally,  it  always  passes  with  the  secretions,  particularly  the 
urine  and  saliva,  not,  however,  uncombined,  but  in  the  state  of  hydriodic  acid 
or  an  iodide.  Cantu  detected  it  not  only  in  the  urine  and  saliva,  but  also  in  the 
sweat,  milk,  and  blood.  According  to  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  jun.,  of  New  York, 
iodine,  taken  in  a  single  moderate  dose,  appears  in  the  urine  in  thirty  minutes, 
and  may  be  detected  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  In  two  cases  in  which  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  taken  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the 
medicine  intermitted,  all  trace  of  iodine  disappeared  from  the  urine  in  eighty- 
four  hours.  From  this  observation  Dr.  Dalton  infers,  as  Becquerel  had  previ- 
ously done,  that  iodine  does  not  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  effect  of  moderate  doses  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  large  ones,  the  excess 
constantly  passing  off,  principally  by  the  kidneys.  But  iodine  is  not,  like  iron, 
a  reconstructive  element,  and  does  not  act  by  supplying  anything  to  the  system. 
Hence,  its  rapid  elimination  by  the  urine  may  have  a  therapeutic  effect ;  and  this 
effect  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  eliminated.  It  is  certainly  not  an  un- 
reasonable supposition  that  the  medicine,  while  passing  off'  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  by  the  kidneys,  may  carry  with  it  more  or  less  abnormal  material,  and 
thus  act  as  a  sorbefacient. 

The  tonic  operation  of  iodine  is  evinced  by  its  increasing  the  appetite,  which 
is  a  frequent  effect  of  its  use.  Salivation  is  occasionally  caused  by  it,  and  some- 
times soreness  of  the  mouth  only.  In  some  cases,  pustular  eruptions  and  coryza 
have  been  produced ;  especially  when  the  remedy  has  been  given  in  the  form  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  an  overdose  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  Doses  of  two 
drachms,  administered  to  dogs,  have  produced  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and 
death  in  seven  days;  and  the  stomach  was  found  studded  with  numerous  little 
ulcers  of  a  yellow  colour.  From  four  to  six  grains,  in  man,  cause  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  throat,  sickness  and  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  at  length  vomit- 
ing and  colic.  Even  in  medicinal  doses,  it  sometimes  causes  alarming  symptoms ; 
such  as  fever,  restlessness,  disturbed  sleep,  palpitations,  excessive  thirst,  acute 
pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging,  violent  cramps,  frequent  pulse,  and, 
finally,  progressive  emaciation,  if  the  medicine  be  not  laid  aside.  The  condition 
of  the  system,  marked  by  these  effects  of  iodine,  is  called  iodism.  Upon  their 
first  appearance,  the  remedy  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  milk  diet  prescribed. 
Though  iodism,  when  it  occurs,  is  generally  the  result  of  incautious  doses  of  the 
medicine  too  long  continued,  yet  it  sometimes  arises,  under  other  circumstances, 
from  causes  not  well  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  large  doses  have  been 
given  for  a  long  time  with  perfect  impunity.  Dr.  Lugol,  of  Paris,  never  observed 
alarming  effects  to  arise  from  iodine,  given  in  the  doses  and  in  the  state  of  dilu- 
tion in  which  he  prescribed  it.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  his  patients  gained 
flesh,  and  improved  in  general  health. 

Testimony  is  not  wanting  to  the  effect,  that  a  long  course  of  the  remedy  has 
in  some  instances  occasioned  absorption  of  the  mammse  and  wasting  of  the  tes 
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tides.  Yet  Dr.  T.  H.  Silvester,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  making  extensiv© 
observations  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  on  the  effects  of  iodine  in  the 
form  of  iodide  of  potassium,  did  not  meet  with  a  single  instance  of  atrophy  or 
absorption  of  the  glands.  Numerous  cases  of  syphilitic  periostitis  were  suc- 
cessfully treated,  enlarged  testicles  from  a  syphilitic  cause  reduced,  and  chronic 
induration  of  the  inguinal  glands  removed ;  but  in  no  case  was  atrophy  or  ab- 
sorption of  the  breast  or  testicle  observed.  It  would  thus  appear  that  iodine, 
as  a  general  rule,  does  not  affect  the  healthy  glands,  but  acts  upon  abnormal 
material,  such  as  tumours,  enlargements,  and  thickenings. 

The  variable  operation  of  iodine  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted  for  by  the 
more  or  less  amylaceous  character  of  the  food ;  starch  having  tlie  property  of 
uniting  with  iodine  and  rendering  it  mild.  Dr.  Lebert,  who  has  practised  both 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  explains  the  fact  in  another  way.  Under  his  observa- 
tion, the  accidents  produced  by  iodine,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  in  those 
cases  of  goitre  in  which  the  remedy  acted  rapidly  in  removing  the  tumour ;  while 
in  scrofulous,  tuberculous,  and  sypliilitic  patients,  free  from  goitre,  though  the 
medicine  was  given  in  considerable  doses,  no  injury  to  the  system  ensued.  He 
supposes  that  the  bad  effects,  in  the  goitre  cases,  arose  from  the  too  prompt 
absorption  of  the  abnormal  material  of  the  tumour,  which,  entering  the  circula- 
tion in  the  course  of  its  elimination,  produced  the  poisonous  effect,  and  not  from 
the  iodine  itself.  {Ann.  de  TUrap.,  1855,  p.  228.) 

Iodine  has  been  principally  employed  in  diseases  of  the  absorbent  and  gland- 
ular systems.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  ascites,  especially  when  connected 
with  diseased  liver.  It  acts  most  efficiently  immediately  after  tapping.  It  has 
proved  successful  with  several  British  practitioners  in  ovarian  tumours,  but  has 
failed  in  the  hands  of  others.  Dr.  B.  Roemer,  of  Otter  Bridge,  Va.,  reports 
three  cases  of  ovarian  tumour,  removed  by  the  combined  internal  and  external 
use  of  the  remedy.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  ,Sc't.,  April,  1857.)  In  glandular  enlarge- 
ments and  morbid  growths,  it  has  proved  more  efficacious  than  in  any  other  class 
of  diseases.  Dr.  Coindet  discovered  its  extraordinary  power  in  curing  goitre;* 
and  it  has  been  used  with  more  or  less  advantage  in  enlargements  and  indurations 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  mammae,  testes,  and  uterus.  In  hepatic  affections  of  this  kind, 
where  mercury  has  failed  or  is  inadmissible,  iodine  is  our  best  resouiTe.  In 
chronic  diseases  of  the  uterus,  with  induration  and  enlargement,  and  in  hard 
tumours  of  the  cervix  and  indurated  puckerings  of  the  edges  of  the  os  tincae, 
iodine  has  occasionally  effected  cures,  administered  internally,  and  rubbed  into 
the  cervix,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  every  night.  The 
emmenagogue  power  of  iodine  has  been  noticed  by  several  practitioners.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  gleet;  also  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrha3a,  after  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  have  subsided.  In  the  lattercomplaint,  iodine,  rendered  soluble 
by  iodide  of  potassium,  has  been  used  successfully,  in  the  form  of  injection,  by 
Dr.  T.  T.  KusKcll,  of  Pattersonville,  La.  He  joined  to  the  local  treatment,  the 
internal  use  of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Mid.  Sri.,  April, 
1854.)  In  pseudo-syphilis  and  mercurial  cachexy,  it  is  one  of  our  best  remedies. 
Ml  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  same  form,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy 
n  I  hr  >iiic  rheumatism,  and,  by  Gendrin,  was  employed  in  acute  gout,  with  the 
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enppoaed  effect  of  cutting  short  the  fits.  Dr,  Manson,  as  early  as  1825,  recorded 
cases  of  the  efficacy  of  iodine  in  several  nervous  diseases,  such  as  chorea  and 
paralysis.  In  various  scaly  eruptions,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  remedy 
is  very  much  relied  on. 

But  it  is  in  scrofulous  diseases  that  the  most  striking  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  iodine.  Dr.  Coindet  first  directed  attention  to  its  effects  in 
scrofula,  and  Dr.  Manson  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  this  affection,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  which  the  disease  was  either  cured  or  meliorated.  The  latter  phy- 
sician derived  benefit  from  its  use  also  in  white  swelling,  hip-joint  disease,  and 
distortions  of  the  spine,  diseases  admitted  to  be  connected  with  the  scrofulous 
taint.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  Dr.  Lugol  for  the  most  extended  researches 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  iodine  in  scrofula.  This  physician  began  his  trials  in 
the  hospital  Saint  Louis,  in  1827,  and  published  his  results  in  three  memoirs, 
in  1829,  1830,  and  1831.  The  scrofulous  affections,  cured  by  Dr.  Lugol  by  the 
iodine  treatment,  were  glandular  tubercles,  ophthalmia,  ozaeua,  lupus,  and  fistu- 
lous and  carious  ulcers. 

After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lugol's  memoir,  his  practice  was  imitated  and 
extended.  Dr.  Bermond,  of  Bordeaux,  succeeded  with  the  iodine  treatment  in 
enlarged  testicle  from  a  venereal  cause,  scrofulous  ophthalmia  of  six  years'  dura- 
tion, and  scrofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  glands. 
In  numerous  other  cases  of  scrofula  under  his  care,  iodine  proved  beneficial; 
though,  before  its  commencement,  the  cases  underwent  no  improvement.  The 
only  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Bermond's  treatment  was  that,  in  some  cases,  he  asso- 
ciated opiates  with  the  iodine.  In  ophthalmia,  the  collyrium  employed  by  him 
consisted  of  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  thirty-nix  of  laudanum,  and  four 
fiuidounces  of  distilled  water.  When  the  local  application  of  the  iodine  created 
much  pain  or  rubefaction,  he  found  advantage  from  combining  extract  of  opium 
with  it.  A  plaster,  which  proved  etficacious  as  an  application  to  an  enlarged 
parotid,  consisted  of  lead  plaster  (diachylon)  and  iodide  of  potassium,  each,  four 
parts,  and  iodine  and  extract  of  opium,  each,  three  parts.  In  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Bermond's  statements,  M.  Lemasson  has  published  a  number  of  cases,  prov- 
ing the  efficacy  of  a  combination  of  iodine  and  opium  in  the  local  treatment  of 
scrofulous  ulcerations.  One  of  the  combinations  which  he  employed  consisted 
of  fifteen  grains  of  iodine,  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two  drachms 
of  Rousseau's  laudanum,  made  into  an  ointment  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  lard. 

The  most  eligible  form  of  iodine  for  internal  administration  is  its  solution  in 
water,  aided  by  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is  the  form  preferred  by  Dr.  Lugol ; 
and  such  a  solution  is  among  the  preparations  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcjeia.  The 
solutions  employed  by  Dr.  Lugol  contained  one  part  of  iodine  and  two  of  iodide 
of  potassium ;  and  the  doses  given  by  him  were  equivalent  to  half  a  grain  of 
iodine  daily  for  the  first  fortnight,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  daily  for  the  second 
and  third  fortnights,  one  grain  daily  during  tiie  fourth  and  fifth,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  grain  and  a  quarter  daily  for  the  remainder  of  the  treatment;  always 
largely  diluted.  (See  Liquor  lodinii  Gonipositus.)  The  tincture  of  iodine  is  not 
eligible  for  internal  use;  for,  when  freshly,  prepared,  the  iodine  is  precipitated 
from  it  by  dilution  with  water ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  irritating  solid  iodine 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach  when  the  dose  is  swallowed.  The  same 
objection  is  not  applicable  to  the  compound  tincture,  or  to  the  simple  tincture 
after  having  been  long  kept. 

The  favourable  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Lugol,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
diseases  by  the  iodine  preparations,  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  efficacy  in  these  affections.  To  judge  fairly,  however,  of  his  results,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  iodine;  but  it  should  be  given  in  the  manner  in  wnich  it 
was  employed  by  him.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  a  dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine  may  act  differently  from  the  tincture ;  for  a  therapeutical  ageat  may 
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in  a  dilate  form  be  introduced  gradually  into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and 
thus  produce  important  alterative  effects;  while  in  a  concentrated  form  it  may 
create  irritation  of  the  stomach  without  being  absorbed,  and  thus  prove  mis- 
chievous. A  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  natural  mineral  waters,  which,  though 
generally  containing  a  minute  proportion  of  saline  matter,  often  produce  reme- 
dial effects  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  their  constituents  in  larger  doses. 
These  views  are  confirmed  and  extended  by  M.  Benj.  Belli,  in  an  able  paper  on 
the  efficacy  of  a  certain  dilution  of  medicines,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn 
from  iodine,  bromine,  iron,  antimony,  belladonna,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  common 
salt,  published  in  the  Annuaire  de  Therapt^ulique  for  1857,  p.  270.  They  cor- 
respond also  with  the  views  of  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  who  gives  iodine 
in  the  form  of  iodide  of  starch,  and  of  hydriodic  acid  largely  diluted  with  water. 
(See  Iodide  of  Starch  and  Hydriodic  Acid  in  Fart  III.) 

A  mode  of  safely  bringing  and  maintaining  the  system  under  the  influence  of 
iodine,  proposed  by  M.  13oinet,  and  called  by  him  iodic  alimentation,  is  to  mix 
the  medicine  with  the  food,  as  with  bread  and  other  farinaceous  substances,  so  that 
the  patient  may  take  daily  a  due  quantity,  which,  with  this  mode  of  administra- 
tion, may  be  large,  if  desirable,  without  inconvenience.  The  compound  formed 
with  starch  by  the  iodine,  while  destitute  of  irritating  properties,  is  taken  readily 
into  the  system,  and  produces  the  remedial  effects  of  the  medicine. 

M.  Marchal  (de  Calvi),  under  the  impression  that  cod-liver  oil  owed  its  chief 
virtue  to  the  presence  of  iodine,  proposed,  in  1848,  to  prepare  an  iodized  oil. 
Following  out  this  proposal,  M.  Personne  devised  the  following  formula.  Five 
parts  of  iodine  are  mixed  with  a  thousand  of  almond  oil,  and  the  mixture  is  sub- 
jected to  a  jet  of  steam,  until  decolorized.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  with 
five  additional  parts  of  iodine.  The  oil  is  then  washed  with  a  weak  alkaline 
solution,  to  remove  the  hydriodic  acid,  developed  in  the  process.  By  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  iodine  is  intimately  united  with  the 
oil,  along  with  which  it  would  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  system ;  and  that, 
while  about  half  of  the  iodine  is  lost  as  hydriodic  acid,  the  remainder  takes  the 
place  of  the  hydrogen  eliminated  from  the  oil.  In  1851,  the  French  Academy 
appointed  MM.  Guibourt,  Soubeiran,  Gibert,  and  llicord,  to  report  upon  the 
therapeutic  value  of  a  definite  combination  of  iodine  and  oil.  The  reporter 
(Guibourt)  approved  of  M.  Personne's  process;  and  MM.  Gibert  and  Kicord 
reported  favourably  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  preparation.  M.  Personne's 
iodized  oil  differs  little  in  appearance  and  taste  from  almond  oil,  and  is  easily 
taken  alone  or  in  emulsion.  The  usual  dose  is  two  fluidounces  daily,  which  naay 
be  increased  to  three  fluidounces  or  more.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Svi.,  xxiii.  502.) 

M.  Berthc  and  AL  Lepage  have  objected  to  M.  Personne's  iodized  oil,  that 
it  is  of  variable  iodine  strength,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  become  rancid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  steam  in  its  preparation.  M.  Berthe  makes  an  iodized  oil, 
which  he  alleges  to  be  free  from  these  objections,  by  heating,  to  about  170^^,  five 
parts  of  iodine  with  a  thousand  parts  of  almond  oil,  in  a  water-bath,  until  deco- 
loration shall  have  taken  place.  The  resulting  oil  is  colourless,  perfectly  trans- 
pur  'iMut  oilour  or  rancidity,  not  acted  on  by  starch,  and  of  a  constant 
"•o  1  To  shorten  the  time  in  preparing  the  oil,  M.  Lepage  dissolves  the 
Iodine  lu  Lh  ■  lit  of  ether,  before  adding  it  to  the  oil,  and  briskly 
•hak»»s  the  i  )r  ten  minutes.  The  ))rcparation  is  then  heated  in 
i  ^^  ii,  lo  decolorize  it  and  drive  off  the  ether.  M.  Ilugounenq  objects  to 
till  >^  that,  if  the  oil  be  completely  deprived  of  the  odour  of  ether,  the 
kealiiig  must  l>e  continued  for  several  hours.  He  also  objects  to  any  process 
which  requires  the  continued  application  of  heat,  as  rendering  the  oil  liable  to 
become  quickly  rancid.  His  plan  is  to  rub  up  the  iodine,  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
Id  8  porcelain  mortar,  w;th  a  small  portion  of  the  oil,  and  then  gradnaMy  to  add 
Uie  rematuder.    a.  red  limpid  liquid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  completely  deoo* 
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lorizeJ  by  exposure  for  fifteen  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays.  Iodized  oil,  thus  pre- 
pared, has  the  odour  and  taste  of  almond  oil,  is  not  more  liable  to  become  rancid 
than  the  pure  oil,  and  is  free  from  hydriodic  acid.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mars, 
1856.)  From  the  above  statements  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  best 
method  of  preparing  iodized  oil ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  prepara- 
tion may  be  made  with  good  olive  oil,  instead  of  the  more  expensive  almond  oiL 

The  external  treatment  by  iodine  may  be  divided  into  general  and  topicaL 
By  its  use  in  this  way  it  does  not  create  a  mere  local  eflfect;  but,  by  its  absorp- 
tion, produces  its  peculiar  constitutional  impression.  The  external  treatment, 
when  general,  consists  in  the  use  of  the  iodine  bath.  This  for  adults  should  con- 
tain from  two  to  four  drachms  of  iodine,  with  double  that  quantity  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  dissolved  in  water,  in  a  wooden  bath  tub;  the  proportion  of  the 
w^ater  being  about  a  gallon  for  every  three  grains  of  iodine  employed.  The 
quantity  of  ingredients  for  the  baths  of  children  is  one-third  as  much  as  for 
adults,  but  dissolved  in  about  the  same  proportional  quantity  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  iodine  and  iodide  for  a  bath  having  been  determined  upon,  it  is  best 
to  dissolve  them  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  (half  a  pint  for  example),  before 
they  are  added  to  the  water  of  the  bath ;  as  this  mode  of  proceeding  facilitates 
their  thorough  diffusion.  The  iodine  baths,  which  may  be  directed  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  usually  produce  a  slight  rubefacient  effect;  but,  occasionally, 
a  stronger  impression,  causing  the  epidermis  to  peel  off,  particularly  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  skin  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  deep-yellow  tinge,  which  usually 
disappears  in  the  interval  between  the  baths. 

The  topical  application  of  iodine  is  made  by  means  of  several  officinal  prepa- 
rations. (See  Unguentum  lodinii  and  Unguentum  lodinii  Compoaitum.)  Be- 
sides these,  several  others  have  been  employed  topically.  Lugol's  iodine  lotion 
consists  of  from  two  to  four  grains  of  iodine,  and  double  that  quantity  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  used  as  a  wash  or  injection  in 
scrofulous  ophthalmia,  ozaena,  and  fistulous  ulcers.  His  rubefacient  iodine  solu- 
tion is  formed  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  iodine  and  an  ounce  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  six  fluidounces  of  water.  This  is  useful  for  exciting  scrofulous  ul- 
cers, for  touching  the  eyelids,  and  as  an  application  to  recent  scrofulous  cica- 
trices, to  render  them  smooth.  The  rubefacient  solution,  added  to  warm  water 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidrachm  to  the  gallon,  makes  a  convenient  local 
bath  for  the  arms,  legs,  feet,  or  hands;  and,  mixed  with  linseed  meal  or  some 
similar  substance,  it  forms  a  cataplasm  useful  in  certain  eruptions,  especially 
where  the  object  is  to  promote  the  falling  off  of  scabs.  External  applications  of 
iodine  have  been  recommended  for  the  removal  even  of  internal  plastic  exuda- 
tions, as  to  the  side  for  example  in  protracted  pleurisy.  The  rubefacient  prepa- 
ration of  iodine,  at  present  most  commonly  employed,  is  the  tincture.  (See 
Tinctura  lodinii.)  The  preparation,  called  iodine  paint,  is  a  tincture  twice  as 
strong  as  the  officinal  tincture,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  iodine  in 
a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle  for  several  months  before  it  is  used,  when  it  will  become  thick  and  syrupy. 
It  is  applied,  with  a  glass  or  a  camel's  hair  brush,  in  one  or  more  coatings,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  effect  desired.  Iodine  paint  is  used  as  a  counter-irritant, 
with  advantage,  in  pains  of  the  chest ;  in  aphonia,  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
throat;  in  chronic  pleuritic  effusion,  or  consolidated  lung,  applied  extensively 
opposite  to  the  diseased  part;  in  periostitis,  whether  syphilitic,  strumous,  or  the 
result  of  injury;  in  inflammation  of  the  joints;  in  serous  effusion  into  bursae; 
and  in  the  cicatrices  of  burns.  When  thus  used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  iodine  acts  also  by  being  absorbed.  Another  valuable  application  of  it  is  for 
the  removal  of  cutaneous  nsevi.  Lugol's  caustic  iodine  solution  is  made  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  each,  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  two  fluidounces  of 
water.   This  is  us«»d  to  destroy  soft  and  fungous  granulations,  and  has  been  em- 
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ployed  with  decided  benefit  in  lupus.  The  Liniment  of  Iodine  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  is  intermediate  in  strength  between  the  two  solutions  la^t  men- 
tioned. (See  Linimenium  lodi.)  Anotlier  caustic  solution  of  iodine,  under  the 
name  of  iodized  glycerin,  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
two  parts  of  glycerin,  and  adding  the  solution  to  one  part  of  iodine,  which  it  com- 
pletely dissolves.  Dr.  Max  Ritcher,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  the  credit  belongs  of 
having  introduced  into  practice  the  solution  of  iodine  in  glycerin,  found  this 
caustic  particularly  useful  in  lupus,  non-vascular  goitre,  and  scrofulous  and  con- 
stitutional syphilitic  ulcers.  The  solution  is  applied  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil  to 
the  diseased  surface,  which  must  then  be  covered  with  gutta  percha  paper,  fixed 
at  the  edges  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  iodine.  The  application  produces  burning  pain,  which  rarely  lasts  for 
more  than  two  hours.  The  dressing  is  removed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  pledgets, 
dipped  in  cold  water,  applied.  This  iodine  caustic  is  too  strong  for  ordinary 
local  use.  A  weaker  solution  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Szukits,  formed  of  one  part 
of  iodine  to  five  of  glycerin,  for  application  to  the  neck,  female  breast,  abdomen, 
&c.  After  four  or  five  paintings  it  causes  excoriation,  which  requires  its  discon- 
tinuance, and  the  use  of  cold  applications. 

Iodine  is  used  by  injection  into  various  cavities.  It  has  been  employed  in  this 
way  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  hydrocephalus,  pleuritic  eflfusion,  bydropericar- 
dium,  ascites,  ovarian  dropsy,  hernia,  hydrocele,  spina  bifida,  dropsy  of  the  joints, 
and  chronic  abscesses.  Dr.  J.  M.  Winn,  of  London,  reports  a  case  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  in  an  infant,  in  which  the  injection  of  iodine  was  used,  after  tap- 
ping, with  the  apparent  efifect  of  retarding  the  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid.  M. 
Aran,  of  Paris,  tried  the  same  treatment,  after  tapping,  in  two  cases  of  pleuritic 
eflfusion,  and  with  success  in  one  of  the  cases.  The  same  physician  reports  a  case 
of  hydropericardium,  rf.lieved  by  twice  tapping  the  sac,  and  twice  injecting  it 
with*  iodine  within  the  space  of  twelve  days.  {Am.  Journ.  of  3Ied.  /S'ci.,  April, 
1856,  p.  499.)  Dr.  Costes  has  tried  these  injections  in  ascites,  but  not  with 
encouraging  results.  In  practising  them  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Tessier  lays  down 
these  rules ;  first,  not  to  empty  the  peritoneal  cavity  before  performing  the  in- 
jection, as  the  injected  fluid  requires  dilution  by  tlie  effused  fluid;  second,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  the  injected  fluid  by  the  nature  of  the  effused  fluid,  using 
twice  as  much,  if  the  latter  is  decidedly  alkaline  and  albuminous;  and  third,  to 
practise  a  tapping  some  days  before  the  time  of  injecting,  if  the  abdomen  be 
Tery  voluminous,  in  order  to  diminish  the  peritoneal  surface.  Iodine  injections 
in  ovarian  cysts  were  first  practised,  in  1846,  by  Dr.  Allison,  of  Indiana,  in  a 
case  that  terminated  favourably.  They  are  now  advocated  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  has  employed  them  in  twenty  or  thirty  cases,  with  variable  but 
encouraging  results.  A  fatal  case,  however,  is  recorded  by  M.  Demarquay.  (B. 
and  F.  Med,-Chirurg.  Rev.,  April,  1862,  p.  553.)  The  injection  causes  little  or 
DO  pain,  if  the  case  is  one  of  genuine  cytUic  dropsy.  Three  cases  of  the  radical 
core  of  hernia  by  similar  injections  are  reported  by  M.  Jobert,  of  Paris.  {Anu 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sc^.f,]&u.  1855,  p.  241.)  In  hydrocele  iodine  has  superseded 
the  wine  injection  formerly  employed.  It  would  seem  hazardous  to  inject  drop- 
sical joints  with  a  substance  so  irritating  as  iodine;  and  yet  Velpeau  is  stated 
to  have  repeatedly  used  it  in  these  cases  with  success;  and,  when  the  operation 
Aas  failed,  no  bad  consequences,  it  is  alleged,  have  followed  to  the  joint.  Iodine 
injections  have  been  employed  by  Dr.  IJrainard  of  Chicago,  in  seven  ca^ses  of  spina 
\»lti  111,  in  all  without  dangerous  .symptoms,  and  in  three,  uncomplicated  with  hy- 
di  ••••('phalus,  with  the  effect  of  a  permanent  cure.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Svi.,J\i\jf 
Isr.l,  p.  CI.)  In  all  these  cases,  the  object  is  to  excite  a  new  action  in  the  walls 
of  the  cavity,  with  the  effect  either  of  obliterating  it  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  restoring  its  secreting  surface  to  a  healthy  condition.  Iodine  iryectiona 
have  been  used  with  advantage  in  fistula  in  ano,  effecting  the  care,  when  sue- 
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ftessful.  by  exciting  adhesive  inflammation.  This  treatment  originated  with  Mr. 
Charles  Clay,  of  London,  and  is  praised  by  Dr.  Boinet,  who  recommends  that  it 
bhould  always  be  tried,  before  having  recourse  to  the  knife.  For  the  mode  of 
preparing  iodine  injections,  see  Tinctura  lodinii. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  iodine  injections,  it  is  proper  to  notice  in 
this  place  the  method  of  treating  serpent  bites  and  other  poisoned  wounds,  pro- 
posed by  Prof  Brainard,  of  Chicago.  This  consists  in  infiltrating  the  tissues, 
where  the  bite  has  been  inflicted,  with  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  a  solution,  made  of  five  grains  of  iodine  and  fifteen  of  iodide  of  potjis* 
Biom  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water.  A  cupping  glass  is  applied  over  tho 
wonnd  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  infiltration  is  effected  by  pavssing  beneath 
the  skin,  under  the  edge  of  the  cup,  a  small  trocar,  through  the  cannula  of  which 
the  solution  is  injected.  Forty  experiments  were  tried  with  this  treatment  on 
pigeons,  kittens,  and  dogs,  with  generally  successful  results.  Prof  Brainard  pro- 
poses to  extend  it  to  dissection  wounds,  and  all  poisoned  wounds  of  a  dangerous 
character.  (See  Prof.  Brain ard's  Essay,  &c.,  Chicago,  1854;  also  N.  Y.  Med. 
Times,  iii.  210.)  Dr.  E.  Harwood  treated  successfully  two  cases  of  snake  bite, 
by  simply  brushing  the  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  wound.  (Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.,  May  17,  1854,  from  the  N.  W.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.) 

Enemata  containing  iodine  have  been  used,  by  several  practitioners,  in  the 
chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  of  both  adults  and  children,  with  decided  bene- 
fit, a  prominent  effect  being  the  relief  of  tenesmus.  They  are  supposed  to  act 
locally  on  ulcers  in  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  generally  by  absorption.  The  pre- 
paration of  iodine  used  was  the  tincture,  rendered  miscible  with  water,  without 
precipitation,  by  iodide  of  potassium.  The  formula  recommended  by  M.  Delionx 
is  from  three  to  six  fluidrachms  of  the  tincture,  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  injection  should 
be  preceded  by  an  emollient  enema  to  empty  the  intestine,  and  should  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  daily,  gradually  increasing  its  strength.  If  the  pain  bo 
severe,  a  laudanum  injection  will  bring  immediate  relief. 

Dr.  Norman  Cheevers,  of  India,  strongly  recommends  iodine  gargles  in  mer- 
curial salivation.  The  gargle  employed  by  him  was  composed  of  from  four  to 
ten  fluidrachms  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  and  a  pint  of  water. 

Iodine,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  has  been  employed  by  inhalation ;  and  the  ex- 
periments, as  yet  tried,  have  been  in  the  treatment  chiefly  of  phthisis  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  Sir  James  Murray,  and  Dr.  Corrigan  have 
recommended  iodine  vapour  in  phthisis.  The  plan  of  Sir  Charles  is  to  inhale 
from  a  glass  inhaler,  for  ten  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  small  portion 
of  a  solution  of  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  a  saturated  tincture 
of  conium.  The  ioduretted  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  six  grains,  each,  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  in  five  ounces  and  three-quarters  of  distilled ' 
water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  The  dose,  for  each  inhalation,  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  ioduretted  solution,  gradually  increased, 
with  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  added  to  a  portion  of  water  at  120°  F., 
nearly  sufficient  to  half  fill  the  inhaler.  M.  Piorry  employs  iodine  vapour  in 
phthisis  in  a  different  way.  He  places  one  or  two  scruples  of  iodine,  or  from 
one  to  three  fluidounces  of  the  tincture,  in  a  quart  jar,  and  causes  tl)e  patient 
to  take  a  deep  inspiration  from  the  air  in  the  vessel,  one  or  two  hundred  times 
a  day.  The  patient  is  made  to  inhale  iodine  vapour  also  during  sleep,  by  placing 
iodine  in  several  saucers  near  his  pillow,  and  in  numerous  vials,  attached  to  his 
bedstead.  Modes  of  internal  treatment,  appropriate  to  each  case,  were  concur- 
rently adopted.  M,  Piorry  avers  that,  in  almost  every  case  subjected  to  iodine 
trdatmen'.  in  this  way,  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  space  in  which  the  physical 
signs  of  diseased  lung  were  manifested.  Many  patients  with  cavities  in  the  lungs 
were  apparently  cured.  {Comptes  Rendus,  Jan.  24,  1864.)  Another  application 
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of  iodine  inhalations  is  to  the  cure  of  aphonia,  a  plan  of  treatment  soggested  by 
Prof.  Pancoast,  of  this  city.  A  successful  case  of  this  affection,  of  twenty  months* 
standing,  treated  in  this  way,  is  related  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Stevens.  (Charleston 
Med.  Journ.,  March,  1854,  from  the  Iowa  Med.  Joxirn.) 

Another  method  of  administering  iodine  vapour  by  inhalation  in  phthisis  and 
chronic  bronchitis  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Barrere,  of  Toulouse.  It  consists 
in  forming  what  he  calls  iodized  camphor,  which  is  to  be  taken  like  snuff.  This 
is  prepared  by  putting  powdered  camphor  in  a  snuff-box,  with  a  hundredth  part 
in  bulk  of  iodine,  contained  in  a  muslin  bag.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the 
substances,  by  occasional  shaking,  unite,  forming  a  powder  resembling  iodine  in 
colour.  The  difficulty  in  practising  ordinary  iodine  inhalation  depends  chiefly 
on  the  irritation  caused  by  the  vapour,  which  e.xcites  cough  and  fatigues  the 
patient.  According  to  M.  Barrere,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided  by  the  use  of 
the  iodized  camphor.  A  pinch  of  it  produces  sneezing  and  some  smarting  in  the 
nostrils;  but,  when  the  vapour  reaches  the  lungs,  it  causes  a  refreshing  sensa- 
tion, which  induces  the  patient  to  draw  a  long  and  deep  breath.  {Ann.  de 
Thcrap.,  1855,  p.  232.)  The  only  remaining  proposition  for  iodine  inhalation 
that  we  have  seen,  is  the  one  made  by  M.  Huett,  who  recommends  the  use  of 
hydriodic  ether.  This  has  been  employed  by  him,  with  success,  in  a  case  of 
phthisis  with  cavities  at  the  top  of  the  left  lung. 

Dr.  Brainard  employs  the  vapour  of  iodine,  with  great  advantage,  in  the 
treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  first  dressing  the  ulcer  with  simple  cerate  spread  on 
lint,  then  applying  over  this  several  layers  of  lint  in  which  from  one  to  four 
grains  of  iodine  have  been  folded,  and  covering  the  whole  with  oiled  silk  and 
tin  foil,  secured  by  a  bandage,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  iodine,  which 
IS  vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  body.  (Chicago  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  I860.) 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  the  stomach  must  be  first  evacuated,  and 
afterwards  drinks  administered  containing  an  amylaceous  substance,  such  as 
flour,  starch,  or  arrow-root. 

Iodine  is  officinal : — 

I.  As  SIMPLE  TINCTURE  AND  OINTMENT. 

Tinctura  lodinii,  U.  S.  —  Tincture  of  Iodine. 
Unguentum  lodinii,  U.S.  —  Ointment  of  Iodine. 

II.  COMHINED  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

Acidum  Ilydriodicum  Dilutum,  U.  S.  —  Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid. 

III.  COMBI.NED  WITH  SULPHUR. 

Sulphuris  lodidum,  U.S.  —  Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  lodidi,  U.  S.  —  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Sulphur. 

IV.  Combined  with  metals. 

Arsenici  lodidum,  U.  S.  —  Iodide  of  Arsenic. 

Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  U.  S.  —  Solution  of  Iodide  of 

Arsenic  and  Mercury.    Donovanh  solution. 
Ferri  lodidum,  Br.  —  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  .S.,  lir.  — Syrtip  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 
Pilulae  Ferri  lodidi,  US;  Pilula  Ferri  lodidi,  Br.  ^ Pills  of  Iodide 

of  Iron. 
H  '^i  lodidum  Ilubrum,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Bed  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

turn  Hydrargyri  lodidi  Rubri,  Br.  —  Ointment  of  Bed  Iodide 

of  Mercury. 
Hydrargyri  lodidum  Viridc,  U.S.,  Br.  —  Oreen  Iodide  of  Mercury. 
Plumbi  lodidum,  U.  S.  —  Iodide  of  Lead. 
Potassii  lodidum,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Unguentum  Potassii  lodidi,  U.  S.,  Br.  ^Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Po- 

tasnum. 
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V.  Associated  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Linimentum  lodi,  Br. — Liniment  of  Iodine. 

Liquor  lodinii  Compositus,  U.  S.  —  Compound  Solution  of  Iodine. 

Tinctura  lodinii   Coinposita,  i7.  6'.;    Tinctura   lodi,  ^r.  —  Compound 

Tincture  of  Iodine. 
TTnguentum  lodinii  Compositum,  U.S.;  Unguentum  lodi  Compositum, 
Br.  —  Compound  Ointment  of  Iodine.  B. 

IPECACUANHA.  U.S.,  Br, 
Ipecacuanha,  Ipecaciian. 
The  root  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha.  U.  S.    The  root,  dried.  Br. 

Ipecacuanha, /v.;  Breclnvurzel,  Ipecacuanha,  (?«r7n.;  Ipecacujina, /^aZ.,  ,?/jan. 

The  term  ipecacuanha,  derived  from  the  language  of  the  aborigines  of  Brazil, 
has  been  applied  to  various  emetic  roots  of  South  American  origin.*  The  U.  S. 
and  British  Pharmacopoeias  recognise  only  that  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha;  and 
no  other  is  known  by  the  name  in  the  shops  of  this  country.  Our  chief  attention 
will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  this  root,  and  the  plant  which  yields  it;  but,  as 
others  are  employed  in  South  America,  are  occasionally  exported,  and  may  pos- 
sibly reach  our  markets  mingled  with  the  genuine  drug,  we  shall,  in  a  note,  give 
a  succinct  account  of  those  which  have  attracted  most  attention. 

The  botanical  character  of  the  ipecacuanha  plant  was  long  unknown.  Pison 
and  Marcgrav,  who  were  the  first  to  treat  of  this  medicine,  in  their  work  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Brazil,  published  at  Amsterdam,  A.  D.  1648,  described  in 
general  terms  two  plants;  one  producing  a  whitish  root,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  white  ipecacuanha,  the  other,  a  brown  root,  which  answers  in  their  de- 
scription precisely  to  the  officinal  drug.  But  their  account  was  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  enable  botanists  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  the  plants.  The 
medicine  was  generally  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Viola,  which 
Linnaeus  designated  as  V.  Ipecacuanha.  Opinion  afterwards  turned  in  favour 
of  a  plant,  sent  to  Linnaeus  by  Mutis  from  New  Granada,  as  affording  the 
ipecacuanha  of  that  country  and  of  Peru.  This  was  described  in  the  Supple- 
mentum  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  A.  D.  1781,  under  the  name  of  Pyschotria 
emetica,  and  was  long  erroneously  considered  as  the  source  of  the  true  ipeca- 
cuanha. Dr.  Gomez,  of  Lisbon,  was  the  first  who  accurately  described  and  figured 
the  genuine  plant,  which  he  had  seen  in  Brazil,  and  specimens  of  which  he  took 
with  him  to  Portugal;  but  Brotero,  professor  of  Botany  at  Coimbra,  with  whom 
he  had  left  specimens,  having  drawn  up  a  description,  and  inserted  it  with  a 
figure  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions  without  acknowledgment,  enjoyed  for  a  time 
the  credit  due  to  his  countryman.  In  the  paper  of  Brotero  the  plant  is  named 
Callicocca  Ipecacuanha;  but  the  term  Callicocca,  having  been  applied  by 
Sohreber,  without  sufficient  reason,  to  the  genus  already  established  and  named, 
has  been  universally  abandoned  for  the  Cephaelis  of  Swartz,  though  this,  also, 
it  appears,  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  previous  rights  of  Aublet. 

Cephaelis.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Rubiacese,  Jmss. 
Cinchonaceae,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Flowers  in  an  involucred  head.  Corolla  tubular.  Stigma  two- 
parted.   Berry  two-seeded.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Willd. 

Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha.  Richard,  Hist.  Ipecac,  p.  21,  t.  i.;  Martins,  Spec. 
Mat.  Med.  Brazil,  p.  4,  t.  i.;  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.  N.  S.  vol.  xvii.  pi.  4063,  A.  D. 
1844.  —  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.  Brotero,  Linn.  Trans,  vi.  137.  This  is  a 
small  shrubby  plant,  with  a  root  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  about  as  thick  as  a 

*  M.  Weddell  states  that  the  word  ipecacuanha  is  nowhere  in  Brazil  used  to  designate 
the  Cephaelis,  which  is  generally  called  poaya.  {Joum.  dePharm.,  3e  sir.,  xvi.  34.) 
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goose-quill,  marked  with  annular  rogas,  simple  or  somewhat  branched,  descend- 
ing obliquely  into  the  ground,  and  here  and  there  sending  forth  slender  fibrils. 
The  stem  is  two  or  three  feet  long;  bat,  being  partly  under  ground,  and  often 
procumbent  at  the  base,  usually  rises  less  than  a  foot  in  height.  It  is  slender; 
in  the  lower  portion  leafless,  smooth,  brown  or  ash-coloured,  and  knotted,  with 
radicles  frequently  proceeding  from  the  knots ;  near  the  summit,  pubescent,  green, 
and  furnished  with  leaves  seldom  exceeding  six  in  number.  These  are  opposite, 
petiolate,  oblong-obovate,  acute,  entire,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  from  one 
to  two  broad,  obscurely  green  and  somewhat  rough  on  their  upper  surface,  pale, 
downy,  and  veined  on  the  under.  At  the  insertion  of  each  pair  of  leaves  are 
deciduous  stipules,  embracing  the  stem,  membranous  at  the  base,  and  separated 
above  into  numerous  bristle-like  divisions.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  white, 
and  collected  to  the  number  of  eight,  twelve,  or  more,  each  accompanied  with  a 
green  bracte,  into  a  semi-globular  head,  supported  upon  a  round,  solitary,  axil- 
lary footstalk,  and  embraced  by  a  monophyllous  involucre,  deeply  divided  into 
four,  sometimes  five  or  six  obovate,  pointed  segments.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate, 
obtuse  berry,  which  is  at  first  purple,  but  becomes  almost  black  when  ripe,  and 
contains  two  small  plano-convex  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  flourishing  in  moist,  thick,  and  shady  woods, 
and  abounding  most  within  the  limits  of  the  eighth  and  twentieth  degrees  of 
south  latitude.  According  to  Humboldt,  it  grows  also  in  New  Granada.  It 
flowers  in  January  and  February,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  May.  The  root  is 
usually  collected  during  the  period  of  flowering,  though  equally  good  at  other 
seasons.  By  this  practice  the  plant  is  speedily  extirpated  in  places  where  it  is 
most  eagerly  sought.  Were  the  seeds  allowed  to  ripen,  it  would  propagate  itself 
rapidly,  and  thus  maintain  a  constant  supply.  Weddell,  however,  states  that 
the  remains  of  the  root,  often  left  in  the  ground  when  it  is  collected,  serve  the 
purpose  of  propagation,  each  fragment  giving  rise  to  a  new  plant.  The  root  is 
collected  chiefly  by  the  Indians,  who  prepare  it  by  separating  it  from  the  stem, 
cleaning  it,  and  hanging  it  up  in  bundles  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  Brazilian  mer- 
chants carry  on  a  very  brisk  trade  in  this  drug.  According  to  Weddell,  most 
of  it  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  A.  D.  1851,  collected  in  the  interior  province  of 
Matto-Grosso,  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1824.  The  chief  places  of  export  are  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Per- 
nambuco.    It  is  brought  to  the  United  States  in  large  bags  or  bales. 

Properfies.  Genuine  ipecacuanha  is  in  pieces  two  or  three  lines  thick,  va- 
riously bent  and  contorted,  simple  or  branched,  consisting  of  an  interior  slender, 
light  straw-coloured,  ligneous  cord,  with  a  thick  cortical  covering,  which  prc- 
senta  on  its  surface  a  succession  of  circular,  unequal,  prominent  rings  or  rugse, 
separated  by  very  narrow  fissures,  frequently  extending  nearly  down  to  the 
central  fibre.  This  appearance  of  the  surface  has  given  rise  to  the  term  anneU 
or  annulnted,  by  which  the  true  ipecacuanha  is  designated  by  French  pharma- 
ceotista.  The  cortical  part  is  hard,  horny,  and  semi-transparent,  breaks  with  a 
resinous  fracture,  and  easily  separates  from  the  tougher  ligneous  fibre,  which 
possesses  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  root  in  a  much  inferior  degree.  Attached 
to  the  root  is  frequently  a  smoother  and  more  slender  portion,  wliich  is  the  base 
</f  the  stem,  and  should  be  separated  before  pulverization.  Pereira  has  met,  in 
the  English  market,  with  distinct  bales  compo.sed  of  these  fragments  of  stems, 
with  occasionally  portions  of  the  root  attached.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
vhe  colour  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ipecacuanha  root;  and  diversity  in  this 
re.spect  has  even  led  to  the  formation  of  distinct  varieties.  Thus,  the  epidermis 
U  sometimes  dee])-brown  or  even  blackish,  sometimes  reddish-brown  or  reddish- 
gray,  and  Romeliraes  light-gray  or  ash-colonrpd.  Honce  the  distinction  into 
brown,  red,  iw  '  '        V.   ■   ■'  ved  from  the  same 

plant,  arc  ess.  , ;i,  and  probably  dif- 
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fer  only  rn  consequence  of  difference  in  age,  place  of  growth,  or  mode  of  desic- 
cation. The  colours  in  fact  are  often  so  intermingled,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  decide  in  which  variety  a  particular  specimen  should  be  placed.  The  brown 
is  the  most  abundant  in  tlie  packages  brought  to  our  market.  The  red,  besides 
the  colour  of  its  epidermis,  presents  a  rosy  tint  when  broken,  and  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  more  bitter  than  the  preceding  variety.  The  gray  is  much  lighter- 
coloured  externally,  usually  rather  larger,  with  less  prominent  rings  and  wider 
furrows,  and  is  still  more  decidedly  bitter.  Many  years  since  we  saw  in  this 
market  bales  of  gray  ipecacuanha,  with  very  imperfectly  developed  rings,  which 
were  said  to  have  come  from  Caracas.  This  commercial  variety  afterwards  quite 
disappeared ;  but,  under  the  name  of  Carthagena  ipecacuanha,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  again  imported  into  New  York.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xxv.  474.) 
When  the  bark  in  either  variety  is  opaque,  with  a  dull  amylaceous  aspect,  the 
root  is  less  active.  As  the  woody  part  is  nearly  inert,  and  much  more  difficult 
of  pulverization  than  the  cortical,  it  often  happens  that,  when  the  root  is  pow- 
dered, the  portion  last  remaining  in  the  mortar  possesses  scarcely  any  emetic 
power ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  against  any  defect  from  this  cause. 
The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  light  grayish-fawn. 

Ipecacuanha  has  little  smell  in  the  aggregate  state,  but  when  powdered  has 
a  peculiar  nauseous  odour,  which  in  some  persons  excites  violent  sneezing,  in 
others  dyspncea  resembling  an  attack  of  asthma.  The  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and 
very  nauseous.  Water  and  alcohol,  extract  its  virtues,  which  are  injured  by 
decoction.  Its  emetic  property  resides  in  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  called 
emetia,  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  the  year  ISH.  The  cortical  portion  of  the 
brown  ipecacuanha,  analyzed  by  this  chemist  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Psy- 
cholria  emeiica,  yielded,  in  100  parts,  16  of  an  impure  salt  of  emetia,  which  was 
at  first  considered  the  pure  emetic  principle,  2  of  an  odorous  fatty  matter,  6  of 
wax,  10  of  gum,  42  of  starch,  20  of  lignin,  with  4  parts  loss.  The  woody  fibre 
was  found  to  contain  only  1*15  per  cent,  of  the  impure  emetia.  M.  A.  Richard 
detected  in  the  cortical  part  traces  of  gallic  acid.  The  bark  of  red  ipecacuanha 
was  found  by  Pelletier  to  contain  but  14  per  cent,  of  impure  emetia.  In  addition 
to  these  principles,  Bucholz  found  extractive,  sugar,  and  resin ;  and  Erwin  Wil- 
ligk,  afterwards,  traces  of  a  disagreeably  smelling  volatile  oil,  phosphatic  salts, 
and  a  peculiar  acid  which  he  named  ipecacuanhic  acid,  and  which  had  previously 
been  mistaken  for  the  gallic.  It  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  tannic  acid  group. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  352.)  Good  ipecacuanha  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  cortical  and  20  of  ligneous  matter. 

Emetia,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  whitish,  inodorous,  slightly  bitter,  pulverulent, 
unalterable  in  the  air,  very  fusible,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether, 
more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  not  reddened  by 
nitric  acid,  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  mineral  acids  and  acetic  acid,  is 
precipitated  by  gallic  and  tannic  acids  from  its  solutions,  and  contains  nitrogen. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  procure  it  in  this  state  of  purity,  and  the  propor- 
tion afi'orded  by  the  root  is  exceedingly  small.  As  originally  obtained  it  was 
very  impure,  probably  in  the  condition  of  a  salt,  and  in  this  state  is  directed  by 
the  French  Codex.  Impure  emetia  is  in  transparent  scales  of  a  brownish-red 
colour,  almost  inodorous,  of  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  gallic 
acid  and  the  acetates  of  lead,  but  not  by  tartar  emetic  or  the  salts  of  iron.  The 
Codex  directs  it  to  be  prepared  by  evaporating  a  filtered  aqueous  solution  of  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacuanha.  According  to  the  original  method,  it  was  ob- 
tained by  treating  powdered  ipecacuanha  with  ether  to  remove  the  fatty  matter, 
exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  dry- 
ness, and  subjecting  the  extract  to  the  action  of  cold  water,  which  dissolves  the 
emetia  with  some  free  acid,  and  leaves  the  wax  and  other  matters.   To  separate 
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the  acid,  the  watery  solution  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  filtered,  and 
then  evaporated.  If  pure  emetia  is  required,  magnesia  is  used  instead  of  the 
carbouate.  The  salt  is  thus  decomposed,  and  the  organic  alivali,  being  insoluble, 
is  precipitated  with  the  excess  of  the  earth.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cola 
water,  and  digested  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  emetia;  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  then  evaporated,  the  residue  redissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  and  the  alkali  again 
precipitated  by  a  salifiable  base.  To  deprive  it  of  colour  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy animal  charcoal.  Berzelius  has  obtained  emetia  by  treating  the  powdered 
root  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  magnesia,  and  treating  the 
precipitate  in  the  manner  above  directed.  Pure  emetia  has  at  least  three  times 
the  strength  of  the  impure.* 

♦  NoN-oPFiciNAL  Ipecacuanhas.  When  ipecacuanha  began  to  bo  popular  in  Europe,  the 
roots  of  several  other  plants  were  imported  aud  coufoundcJ  with  the  genuine;  and  the 
name  en  in  •  '  -h  to  be  applied  to  almost  all  emetic  roots  derived  from  America.  Seve- 
ral of  til  :  occasionally  met  with,  and  retain  the  name  originally  given  to  them. 

The  two  ij.        ay  of  notice  are  the  ipecacuanha  of  New  Granada  and  Peru,  and  the 

white  ipecacuanha  of  Brazil.    On  each  of  these  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks. 

1.  Peruvian  Ipecacuanha.  Striated  Ipecacuanha.  Black  Ipecacuanha.  This  is  the  root  of 
Psychotria  emetica,  formerly  supposed  to  produce  the  genuine  Brazilian  ipecacuanha.  This 
plant,  like  the  Cephaclis,  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  to  the 
natural  order  Rubiace®  of  Jussieu.  A  description  of  it,  sent  by  Mutis,  was  published  by 
Linnieus,  the  younger,  in  his  supplement.  It  has  since  been  described  in  the  Plant.  jiJquin. 
of  liumb.  and  Bonpl.;  and  has  been  figured  by  A,  Richard  in  his  History  of  the  Ipecacu- 
anha!-,  and  by  Hayne  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Medical  Botany  published  at  Berlin.  It 
is  a  small  shrub,  with  a  stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  simple,  erect,  round,  slightly 
pubescent,  and  furnished  with  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed  leaves,  narrowed  at 
their  base  into  a  short  petiole,  and  accompanied  with  pointed  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  supported  in  small  clusters  towards  the  end  of  an  axillary  peduncle. 
The  plant  flourishes  in  Peru  and  New  Granada,  and  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
growing  in  abundance  near  the  river  Magdalena.  The  dried  root  is  said  to  have  been 
exported  from  Carthagcna. 

It  is  cylindrical,  somewhat  thicker  than  the  root  of  the  Cephaclis,  usually  simple,  but 
sometimes  branched,  not  much  contorted,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  presenting  here  and 
there  deep  circular  intersections,  but  without  the  annular  rugae  of  the  true  ipecacuaiUia. 
The  longitudinal  direction  of  the  wrinkles  has  given  it  the  name  of  striated  ipecacuanha.  It 
consists  of  an  internal  woody  cord,  and  an  external  cortical  portion;  but  the  former  is 
usually  larger  in  proportion  to  the  latter  than  in  the  root  of  the  Cephaclis.  The  bark  is 
ioft  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  when  broken  exhibits  a  brown,  slightly  resinous  frac- 
ture. The  epidermis  is  of  a  dull  reddish-gray  colour,  which  darkens  with  age  and  expo- 
•ure,  and  ultimately  becomes  almost  black.  Hence  the  root  has  sometimes  been  oalled  black 
ipecacuanha.  The  ligneous  portion  is  yellowish,  and  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes 
visible  by  the  microscope.  Peruvian  ipecacuanha  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a  flat  taste, 
neither  bitter  nor  acri<l.  From  100  parts  Pelletier  obtained  9  of  impure  emetia,  12  of  fatty 
matter,  with  an  abundance  of  starch,  besides  gum  and  lignin.  The  dose,  as  an  emetic,  is 
from  two  "rniple'*  to  a  drachm. 

2.  Whi''  riha.  Amf/laceous  Ipecacuanha.  Undulated  Ipecacuanha.  This  variety  was 
noticed  iv  of  Pinon;  but  the  vegetable  which  produced  it  was  not  satisfactorily 

MCf"'    ••  '   •       '^I     107,  indeed,  in  the  memoir  which  he  published  at  Liijbon, 

A.  1 1  i]>lion  of  the  plant;  but  the  inenioir  was  not  generally 

kn-  iucertain  upon  the  subject,    liy  the  travels  of  M.Saint 

Hilaire  and  Dr.  Martius  in  Brazil,  more  precise  information  has  been  obtained;  and  the 
white  ipecacuanha  is  now  confidently  referred  to  different  species  of  Jitchardtonia,  the 
RtcJiardia  of  Linnaaus.  /f.  tcahra^  or  U.  Brazdiettitis  of  Gomez,  and  It.  emetica  are  specially 
indicated  by  MartiJis.   For  thn  root  u«imlly  called  whit*  ipecacuanha,  Ouibourt  has  proposed 

tl><*  \\>i\  from  tl  or  of  the  f^urface, 

wh  lOB  on  ono  with  prominences 

•r  ^ .      |.  -ii<»,.,.s  little 

in  -  ,  n,  pro- 

sent  ^  ;  points, 

which  aro  nothing  more  than  Bmall  grains  of  fecula.  Like  the  other  variotien  it  has  a 
woody  centre.  It  is  inodorous  and  Insipid,  and  contains,  according  to  Pelletier,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  starch,  with  only  fl  per  cent,  of  impure  emetia,  and  2  of  fatty  maV- 
ier.    Richard  found  only  3-6  parts  of  emetia  in  the  hundred.    It  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ipecacuanha  is  in  large  doses  emetic,  in  smal- 
ler, diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  in  still  smaller,  stimulant  to  the  stomach, 
exciting  appetite  and  facilitating  digestion.  In  quantities  not  quite  sufficient  to 
vomit,  it  produces  nausea,  and  frequently  acts  on  the  bowels.  As  an  emetic  it 
is  mild  but  tolerably  certain,  and,  being  usually  thrown  from  the  stomach  by  one 
or  two  efforts,  is  less  apt  to  produce  dangerous  effects,  when  taken  in  an  over- 
dose, than  some  other  substances  of  the  same  class.  It  is  also  recommended  by 
the  absence  of  corrosive  and  narcotic  properties. 

It  was  employed  as  an  emetic  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  when  that  country  was 
first  settled  by  the  Portuguese ;  but,  though  described  in  the  work  of  Pison,  it 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  1672,  and  did  not  come  into  use  till  some  years 
afterwards.  John  Helvetius,  grandfather  of  the  famous  author  of  that  name, 
having  been  associated  with  a  merchant  who  had  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
ipecacuanha  into  Paris,  employed  it  as  a  secret  remedy,  and  with  so  much  suc- 
cess in  dysentery  and  other  bowel  affections,  that  general  attention  was  drawn 
to  it;  and  the  fortunate  physician  received  from  Louis  XI Y.  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  public  honours,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  make  it  public. 

As  an  emetic  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  by  its  mildness  and  efficiency,  to  cases  in 
which  the  object  is  merely  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  or  a  gentle  impression  only 
is  desired ;  and,  in  most  other  cases  in  which  emetics  are  indicated,  it  may  be  ad- 
yantageously  combined  with  the  more  energetic  medicines,  which  it  renders  safer 
by  insuring  their  discharge.  It  is  especially  useful  where  narcotic  poisons  have 
been  swallowed ;  as,  under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  given  in  almost  indefi- 
nite doses,  with  little  comparative  risk  of  injury.  In  dysentery  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  exercise  peculiar  powers.  Asa  nauseating  remedy  it  is  used  in  asthma, 
hooping-cough,  and  the  hemorrhages;  as  a  diaphoretic,  combined  with  opium, 
in  numerous  diseases.  (See  Fulvis  Ipecacuanhae  Gompo situs.)  Its  expectorant 
properties  render  it  useful  in  catarrhal  and  other  pulmonary  affections.  It  has 
been  given,  also,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  very  minute  doses,  in  dyspepsia, 
and  in  chronic  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Ipecacuanha  is  most  conveniently  administered,  as  an  emetic,  in  the  form  of 
powder  suspended  in  water.  The  dose  is  about  twenty  grains,  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary, at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  till  it  operates.  In  some  persons  much 
smaller  quantities  prove  emetic,  and  we  have  known  an  individual  who  was 
generally  vomited  by  the  fraction  of  a  grain.  The  operation  may  be  facilitated, 
and  rendered  milder,  by  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  warm  chamomile  tea.    An 

mixed  with  the  genuine  ipecacuanha ;  but  we  have  discovered  none  in  the  bales  that  we 
have  examined. 

According  to  Martins,  different  species  of  lonidium  (Viola,  Linn.)  also  produce  what  is 
called  white  ipecacuanha.  The  roots  of  all  the  species  of  lonidium  possess  emetic  or  purga- 
tive properties,  and  some  of  them  have  been  reported  to  be  equal  to  the  genuine  ipecacu- 
anha. The  root  of  /.  Ipecacuanha  is  described  by  Guibourt  as  being  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  somewhat  tortuous,  and  exhibiting  at  the  points  of  flexion  semi- 
circular fissures,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis.  It  is  often 
bifurcated  at  both  extremities,  and  terminates  at  top  in  a  great  number  of  small  ligne- 
ous stalks.  It  is  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  of  a  light  yellowish-gray  colour.  The  bark 
is  thin,  and  the  interior  ligneous  portion  very  thick.  The  root  has  little  taste  or  smell. 
According  to  Pelletier,  it  contains,  in  100  parts,  5  of  an  emetic  substance,  35  of  gum,  1  of 
azotized  matter,  and  37  of  lignin.  {Hist.  Abreg.  des  Drogues  Simples,  i.  514.) 

The  root  of  a  species  of  lonidium  growing  in  Quito  has  attracted  some  attention  as  a 
remedy  in  elephantiasis,  under  the  South  American  name  of  ciiichunchulli.  The  plant,  being 
considered  an  undescribcd  species  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  was  named  by  him  /.  Marciicci;  but  Sir 
\V.  Hooker  found  the  specimen,  received  from  Dr.  Bancroft,  to  be  identical  with  the  I.par- 
viflorum  of  Ventenat.  Lindley  thinks  a  specimen  he  received  under  the  same  n;ime  from 
Quito,  to  be  the  /.  microphyllum  of  Humboldt.  If  useful  in  elephantiasis,  it  is  flo  pr  ^bably 
by  its  emeto-purgative  action.  (See -477j.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  vii.  180.) 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  Ipecacuanha  by  the  late  R.  E.  GriflBth,  M.D.,  in  iha 
Journ.  of  the  Philad.  Col.  of  Pharm.  (iii.  181),  for  a  more  extended  account  of  the  roots  A^hl-Ui 
have  been  used  under  that  name. 
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infusion  of  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  six  fluidouncea. 
may  be  piven  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidounce  repeated  as  in  the  former  case.  For  the 
production  of  nausea,  the  dose  in  substance  may  be  two  grains,  repeated  more 
or  less  frequently  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  diaphoretic  it  may  be  given 
in  the  quantity  of  a  grain;  as  an  alterative,  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  that  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  fluid 
extract  is  oflQcinal  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  having  been  introduced  at  the 
late  revision  of  that  work.  (See  Extractum  Ipecacuanhae  Fluidum.)  One  flui- 
drachm  of  this  preparation  represents  a  drachm  of  the  root. 

Emetia  has  been  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute,  but  with  no 
great  advantage.  Its  operation  on  the  stomach  is  apt  to  be  more  violent  and 
continued  than  that  of  ipecacuanha;  and,  if  given  in  overdoses,  it  may  produce 
dangerous  and  even  fatal  consequences.  From  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  it 
appears  to  have  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  Ten  grains  of  the  impure  alkali,  administered 
to  dogs,  were  generally  found  to  destroy  life  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  the  mu- 
cous membranes  mentioned  were  observed  to  be  inflamed  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  The  same  result  took  place  when  emetia  was  injected  into  the  veins,  or 
absorbed  from  any  part  of  the  body.  The  dose  of  impure  emetia  is  about  a  grain 
and  a  half,  of  the  pure  not  more  than  half  a  grain,  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
till  it  vomits.  In  proportional  doses,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  other  purposes 
for  which  ipecacuanha  is  used.  It  will  excite  vomiting  when  applied  to  a  blis- 
tered surface  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle. 

Dr.  Turnbull  recommends  the  external  use  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  counter- 
irritant.  An  ointment,  made  with  one  part  of  the  powder,  one  of  olive  oil,  and 
two  of  lard,  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  skin,  pro- 
duces a  copious  eruption,  which  continues  out  for  many  days,  without  pain  or 
ulceration.  {London  Lancet,  May,  1842.)  It  has,  however,  been  found  by  others 
of  little  efficacy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Ipecacuanhas  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhae  Com- 
positus,  U.  S.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhae  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Trochisci  Ipecacuanhas,  U.  5.; 
Trochisci  Morphiae  et  Ipecacuanhas,  Br.;  Vinum  Ipecacuanhce.  W 

IRIS  FLORENTINA.   U,S,  Secondary. 
Florentine  Orris, 

The  rhizoraa  of  Iris  Florentina.  U.  S. 

Iris  do  Florence,  Fr.;  Florentinische  Violenwurxel,  Oertn.;  Ireos,  Ttal.;  Lirio  Florentine, 
Spnn. 

\]\\<     ^''-r.  S/y.  Triandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Iridaceoe. 

(i'  n  (  "h.  ( '  'I  nlla  six-parted  ;  the  alternate  segments  reflected.  Stigmas  petal- 
shaped.   WlHd. 

In  all  the  spocies  belonging  to  this  genus,  so  far  as  examined,  the  roots  are 
more  «>r  Icsh  acrid,  and  possessed  of  cathartic  and  emetic  properties.  In  Europe, 
Irin  /(£tidis:iinia,  L  Flortmlina,  L  Ofrmanica,  L  pseudo-acorus,  and  /.  tube- 
rona  have  at  various  times  been  admitted  into  use.  Of  these  /.  Florentina  is 
the  only  one  officinal  in  this  country. 

/n>  Florentina.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  226;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  T76,  t.  262. 
The  root  (rhizoma)  of  the  Florentine  Iris  is  perennial,  horizontal,  fleshy,  fibrous, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  epidermis.  The  leaves  spring  directly  from  the  root, 
are  sword-shaped,  poitJted,  nerved,  and  shorter  than  the  stem,  wliich  rises  from 
the  midst  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  round,  smooth,  jointed,  and  bear- 
ing commonly  two  large  white  or  bluish-white  terminal  flowers.  The  calyx  is  ■ 
Apathe  with  two  valves.    The  corolla  divides  into  six  segments  or  pctaU,  oi 
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vhich  thre€  stand  erect,  and  the  remaining  three  are  bent  backward,  and  bearded 
within  at  their  base  with  yellow-tipped  white  hairs.  The  frnit  is  a  three-celled 
capsule,  containing  many  seeds. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  also  cultivated.  The  root,  which  is  the  oliicinal  portion,  is  dup^  up  in  spring, 
and  prepared  for  the  market  by  the  removal  of  its  cuticle  and  librcs.  It  is 
brought  from  Leghorn  in  large  casks. 

Properties.  Florentine  orris  is  in  pieces  of  various  form  and  size,  often 
branched,  usually  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  knotty,  flattened,  white,  heavy, 
of  a  rough  though  not  fibrous  fracture,  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of 
the  violet,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  The  acrimony  is  greater  in  the  recent 
than  in  the  dried  root;  but  the  peculiar  smell  is  more  decidedly  developed  in  the 
latter.  The  pieces  are  brittle  and  easily  powdered,  and  the  powder  is  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour.  Vogel  obtained  from  Florentine  orris,  gum,  a  brown  extractive, 
fecula,  a  bitter  and  acrid  fixed  oil  or  soft  resin,  a  volatile  crystallizable  oil,  and 
vegetable  fibre.  According  to  Landerer,  the  acrid  principle  is  volatile,  separat- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  stearoptene  from  water  distilled  from  the  root.  {Arch,  der 
Fharm.,\xv.  302.)  In  order  to  preserve  the  root  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  Mr. 
Maisch  recommends  to  put  a  little  ether  in  the  bottle  iu  which  it  may  be  kept. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1858,  p.  310.) 

Medical  Properties.  This  medicine  is  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses  emetic, 
and  was  formerly  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  proved  useful  in  dropsies.  At  present 
it  is  valued  for  its  agreeable  odour.  It  is  occasionally  chewed  to  conceal  an 
offensive  breath,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  tooth-powders.  In  the  form 
of  small  round  balls,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  it  is  used  by  the  French  for  main- 
taining the  discharge  from  issues,  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  adapted  by  its  odour, 
by  the  slight  acrimony  which  it  retains  in  its  dried  state,  and  by  the  property  of 
swelling  very  much  by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  W. 

IRIS  VERSICOLOR.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Blue  Flag. 

The  rhizoma  of  Iris  versicolor.  U.  S. 

Iris.    See  IRIS  FLORENTINA. 

Iris  versicolor.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  233;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  155. 
This  indigenous  species  of  Iris  has  a  perennial,  fleshy,  horizontal,  fibrous  root 
or  rhizoma,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  round  on  one  side,  acute  on  the 
other,  and  frequently  branching.  The  leaves  are  sheathed  at  the  base,  sword- 
shaped,  and  striated.  The  flowers  are  from  two  to  six  in  number,  and  are 
usually  blue  or  purple,  though  varying  much  in  colour.  The  capsule  has  three 
valves,  is  divided  into  three  cells,  and  when  mature  is  oblong,  three-sided,  with 
obtuse  angles,  and  contains  numerous  flat  seeds. 

The  blue  flag  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  flourishing  in  low  wet 
places,  in  meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  which  it  serves  to  adorn  with 
its  large  and  beautiful  flowers.  These  make  their  appearance  in  June.  The  root 
is  the  medicinal  portion.  The  flowers  afford  a  fine  blue  infusion,  which  serves 
as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  recent  root  is  without  odour,  and  has  a  nauseous,  acrid  taste,  which  is 
imparted  to  water  by  decoction,  and  still  more  perfectly  to  alcohol.  The  acri- 
mony as  well  as  medicinal  activity  is  impaired  by  age.  If  cut  when  fres>h  into 
slices,  dried  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°,  and  then  powdered  and  tept  in 
bottles  excluded  from  the  air,  the  root  retains  its  virtues  unimpaired  fo/  «  c(0»* 
siderable  time.  {Andrews.) 
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Blue  flag  possesses  tbe  cathartic,  emetic,  and  diuretic  properties  common  to 
most  of  its  congeners.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Bartrara  to  be  much  esteemed  by  the 
southern  Indians;  and  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  he  has  found  it  efficacious  as  a 
purgative,  though  inconvenient  from  the  distressing  nausea  and  prostration 
which  it  is  apt  to  occasion.  Dr.  M.  II.  Andrews,  of  Michigan,  has  employed  it 
frequently  as  a  cathartic,  and  found  it,  when  combined  with  a  grain  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  or  two  grains  of  ginger,  not  less  easy  and  eflectual  in  its  operation  than 
the  ordinary  more  active  cathartics,  and  preferable  on  account  of  its  less  disa- 
greeable taste.  {N.  Y.  Journ.of  Med.,  ix.  129.)  Dr.  Macbride  found  it  useful 
in  dropsy.  It  is,  however,  little  used  by  the  profession  at  large,  and  seldom  kept 
in  the  shops.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  or  tincture.  The  dose 
of  the  dried  root  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Under  the  unscientific  name  of 
iridin  or  irisin,  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  pure  active  principle  when 
discovered,  the  "  Eclectics"  have  for  some  time  used  an  oleo-resin,  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  tincture  of  the  root  with  water,  and  mixing  the  precipitate  with 
an  equal  weight  of  some  absorbent  powder,  for  which  purpose  powdered 
liquorice  root  would  probably  answer  well.  This  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill,  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains.  It  is  thought  to  unite  cholagogue  and 
diuretic  with  aperient  properties;  and  a  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  states  that 
be  has  found  it  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  mixture  of  blue 
pill,  rhubarb,  and  aloes.  (Aug.  30,  1862,  p.  239.)  W. 

JALAPA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Jalap. 

The  root  of  Exogonium  Purga  (Benlham),  Ipomaea  Jalapa  (Nuilall).  U.  S. 
Exogonium  Purga.  The  tubers  dried.  Br. 

Jump,  Fr.;  Jjilappen-Wurzel,  Germ;  Sciarappa, /fa/.;  Jalapa,  <S^r7n. 

The  precise  botanical  origin  of  jalap  remained  long  unknown.  It  was  at  first 
ascribed  by  Linnaeus  to  a  Mirabilis,  and  afterwards  to  a  new  species  of  Con- 
volvulus, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  C.  Jalapa.  The  correctness  of  the  latter 
reference  was  generally  admitted ;  and,  as  the  Ipomaea  macrorrhiza  of  Michaux, 
growing  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  was  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  C.  Jalapa 
of  Liuji.,  it  was  thought  that  this  valuable  drug,  which  had  been  obtained  ex- 
clusively from  Mexico,  might  be  collected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  error  of  this  opinion  was  soon  demonstrated  ;  and  it  is  now  an  admitted 
fact,  that  jalap  is  the  product  of  a  plant  first  made  known  to  the  scientific  world 
by  Dr.  .John  K.  Coxe,  of  Thiladelphia,  and  described  by  Mr.  Nuttall  under  the 
Lame  of  Ipomata  Jalapa.  When  this  Dispensatory  was  first  published,  opinion 
to  relation  to  the  botanical  history  of  the  drug  was  unsettled,  and  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject;  but  the 
subsequent  general  admission  of  the  views  then  advocated  renders  an  ecpjal  de- 
gree of  minuteness  now  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Dr.  Coxo 
received  living  roots  of  jalap  from  Mexico  in  1827,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
a  perfect  flowering  plant,  of  which  a  description,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  was  puhli.shed 
In  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  for  January,  1^30;  that  the  same  plant  was 
afterwards  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  frum  roots  transmitted  to  those 
countries  from  Mexico;  and  that  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work  has  produced, 
from  rofjts  obfftin»Ml  in  the  vicinity  of  Xahipa,  and  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Dr. 
M  li,  then  United  States  consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  luxuriant  plants, 

*^n  '1  to  compare  with  others  descended  from  the  plant  t»f  Dr. 

Cuxe,  and  found  to  l>e  identical  with  them.  In  the  United  States  and  British 
rharmacopGDias,  this  origin  of  jalap  is  now  recognised.  J.  li.  Balfour  ( Curlis^s 
BoL  Mag.,  Feb.  1847)  maiotaiua  that  the  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  JSxogo' 
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nium  <•'  Choisy,  as  defined  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  being  distinp^uished 
from  Ipomsea  by  its  exserted  stamens;  and  this  view  has  been  taken  by  the 
framers  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ipom^a.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulacese, 

Gen.  Ch.  Sepals  five.  Corolla  carapanulate.  Stamens  included.  Style  one. 
Stigma  two-lobed;  the  lobes  capitate.  Ovary  two-celled;  cells  two-seeded. 
Capsule  two-celled.  Lindley. 

Ipomaea  Jalapa.  Nuttall,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  v.  300 ;  Carson, 
niust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  13,  pi.  61. — Ipomaea  Purga.  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Be- 
schreib.  &e.  xii.  33  and  34;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  396. — Exogunium  Purga. 
Balfour,  Curtis^s  Bot.  Mag.,  Zd  ser.,  vol.  iii.  tab.  4280.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  a  roundish  somewhat  pear-shaped  tuber,  externally  blackish,  internally  white, 
with  long  fibres  proceeding  from  its  lower  part,  as  well  as  from  the  upper  root- 
stalks.  A  tuber  produced  by  Dr.  Coxe  was,  in  its  third  year,  between  two  and 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  stem  is  round,  smooth,  much  disposed  to  twist, 
and  rises  to  a  considerable  height  upon  neighbouring  objects,  about  which  it 
twines.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  entire,  smooth,  pointed,  deeply  sinuated 
at  the  base,  prominently  veined  on  their  under  surface,  and  supported  upon  long 
footstalks.  The  lower  leaves  are  nearly  hastate,  or  with  diverging  angular  points. 
The  flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  a  lilac-purple  colour,  stand  upon  peduncles 
about  as  long  as  the  petioles.  Each  peduncle  supports  two,  or,  more  rarely, 
three  flowers.  The  calyx  is  without  bractes,  five-leaved,  obtuse,  with  two  of  the 
divisions  external.  The  corolla  is  funnel-form.  The  stamens  are  five  in  number, 
with  oblong,  white,  somewhat  exserted  anthers.  The  stigma  is  simple  and  capi- 
tate. The  above  description  is  taken  from  that  of  Mr.  Nuttall,  published  in  Dr. 
Coxe's  paper  in  the  American  Jouimal  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

The  jalap-plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Xalapa,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  grows,  at 
the  height  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  drug  is  brought  from  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  bags,  containing  usually  between  100  and  200  pounds. 

Properties.  The  tuber  comes  either  whole,  or  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
parts,  or  in  transverse  circular  slices.  The  entire  tubers  are  irregularly  roundish, 
or  ovate  and  pointed,  or  pear-shaped,  usually  much  smaller  than  the  fist,  and 
marked  with  circular  or  vertical  incisions,  made  to  facilitate  their  drying.  The 
root  is  preferred  in  this  state,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  be  defective,  and  is  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  adulterations  than  when  sliced.  A  much  larger 
proportion  comes  entire  than  formerly,  indicating  a  greater  scarcity  of  the  older 
roots,  which  it  is  necessary  to  slice  in  order  to  dry  them  properly.  The  tuber  is 
heavy,  compact,  hard,  brittle,  with  a  shining  undulated  fracture,  exhibiting  nu- 
merous resinous  points,  distinctly  visible  with  the  microscope.  It  is  externally 
brown  and  wrinkled,  internally  of  a  grayish  colour,  diversified  by  concentric 
darker  circles,  in  which  the  matter  is  denser  and  harder  than  in  the  intervening 
spaces.  Jalap  is  always  kept  in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  powder,  which  is  of  a 
yellowish-gray  colour,  and  when  inhaled  irritates  the  nostrils  and  throat,  and 
provokes  sneezing  and  coughing.  The  odour  of  the  root,  when  cut  or  broken, 
is  heavy,  sweetish,  and  rather  nauseous;  the  taste  is  sweetish,  somewhat  acrid, 
and  disagreeajjle.  It  yields  its  active  properties  partly  to  water,  partly  to  alco- 
hol, and  completely  to  diluted  alcohol.  M.  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  obtained  from 
500  parts  of  jalap,  24  of  water,  50  of  resin,  220  of  gummy  extract,  12-5  of 
fecula,  12-5  of  albumen,  145  of  lignin,  163  of  saline  matters,  27  of  silica,  with 
a  loss  of  17  parts.  Buchner  and  Herberger  supposed  that  they  had  discovered 
a  basic  substance,  which  they  called  jalapin.  G.  A.  Kayser  found  that  the  resin 
of  jalap  consists  of  two  portions,  one  of  which,  amounting  to  seven  parts  out  of 
ten,  is  hard  and  insoluble  in  ether,  the  other  is  soft  and  soluble  in  that  men- 
struum   The  hard  resin  he  named  rhodeoretin,  and  found  to  be  identical  with 
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the  jalapin  of  Bachner  and  Herberger.  By  reaction  with  the  alkalies  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  acid,  called  rhodeoretinic  acid.  Khodeoretin  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  freely  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzole; 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  both  by  ether  and  water.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  more  quickly  if  heated,  and  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  having  become  soluble  by  conversion  into  the  acid  above  referred 
to.  It  purges  violently  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  active  principle  of  jalap.  Mayer  has  confirmed  and  extended  the  obser- 
vations of  Kayser.  The  formula  of  rhodeoretin,  according  to  the  latter  chemist, 
is  C^IIjjOjo,  according  to  the  former,  C^II^Pj^.  (See  Chem.  Oaz.,  iii.  15,  and 
xi.  21.)  Rhodeoretin  and  rhodeoretinic  acid  are  both  glucosides,  being  con- 
vertible by  the  action  of  acids  into  glucose  and  a  peculiar  substance  named  t-ho- 
deoretinol.  (Pelouze  and  Frcmy.)  The  proportion  of  resin  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  root  varies  considerably  in  different  specimens.  According  to 
Gerber,  the  root  contains  7  8  per  cent,  of  hard  resin,  32  of  soft  resin,  IT  9  of 
extractive,  14-5  of  gummy  extract,  8  2  of  a  colouring  substance  which  becomes 
red  under  the  influence  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  1-9  of  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
15*6  of  gum  mixed  with  some  saline  matters,  32  of  bassorin,  3*9  of  albumen, 
6'0  of  starch,  8  2  of  lignin,  with  some  water,  and  various  salts.  For  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  resin  of  jalap  pure,  see  Resina  Jalapas. 

Jalap  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  which,  however,  are  said  to  devour  the 
amylaceous  or  softer  parts,  and  to  leave  the  resin;  so  that  the  worm-eaten  drug 
is  more  powerfully  purgative  than  tliat  which  is  sound.  Thus,  out  of  397  parts 
of  the  former,  M.  Ilenry  obtained  72  parts  of  resin,  while  from  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  he  procured  only  48  parts.  Hence  worm-eaten  jalap  should 
be  employed  for  obtaining  the  resin,  but  should  not  be  pulverized,  as  it  would 
aflTord  a  powder  of  more  than  the  proper  strength.  The  drug  is  also  liable  to 
various  adulterations,  or  fraudulent  substitutions,  which,  however,  can  usually 
be  detected  without  diflBculty.  Those  which  have  attracted  particular  attention 
are  mentioned  in  the  note  below.*    Jalap  should  be  rejected  when  it  is  light, 

♦  Adulterations,  J[c.   Jalap  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  bryony  root;  but  no 
instance  of  the  kind  has  come  under  our  notice;  and  the  two  drugs  are  so  widely  ditferent 
that  the  fraud  would  be  instantly  detected.  (See  Bryony  in  Part  Third.)    it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  adulteration  which  has  been  considered  as  bryony  root  is  the  viechoacan^ 
which  in  Europe  is  sometimes  called  American  bryony,  and  was  formerly  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Bryonia.    Alechoacan  is  a  product  of  Mexico,  which 
was  taken  to  Europe  even  before  the  introduction  of  jalap.    The  plant  producing  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  Iponuea  macrorrhiza  of  .Michaux,  which  is  believed  to  grow  in  Mexico 
near  Ver.i  Cruz,  as  well  as  in  our  Southern  States,  and  the  root  of  which  is  said  to  weigh, 
when  of  full  size,  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Baldwin,  has  little  or 
r     i.i  /  itive  power.    But  this  origin  is  quite  uncertain.    Mechoacan  is  in  circular  slices, 
1    !    1    inents  of  various  shapes,  white  and  farinaceous  within,  and,  as  in  the  European 
■    -.  generally  destitute  of  bark,  of  which,  however,  portions  of  a  yellowish  odour 
•       M-s  continue  to  adhere.    The  larger  slices  are  sometimes  marked  with  faint  con- 
-;ri;i- ;  and  upon  ;'  '<iv  surface  are  brown  spots  and  ligneous  points,  left  by 

'    •        i     '   -  lifter  removi  t.)    Though  tastoh'ss  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth, 

•fcr  a  time  hi., —  ,  ...lid.    It  is  very  feebly  purgative.    >Ve  have  seen  flat  cir- 
t  root,  mixc<i  with  jalap,  altogetlier  answering  this  description,  except  thai 
'  rtion  still  remained,  between  which  and  the  starchy  parenchyma ihere  w»i 
III  luie  of  division. 
\   i  i.g.  formerly  known  in  our  markets  as  spurious  jalap,  sometimes  oomes  mingled 
with  the  jronuino,  and  has  been  imported,  unmixed,  in  mistaice  for  that  root.    It  is  proba^ 
bly  the  same  with  that  refcrrod  to  by  French  writers  as  the  product  of  a  plant  denomi- 
nated mnh  jalap  in   >!    --         •  '   nimed  by  M.  Ledanois  Convolvulu*  Orixahmm,  from  the 
city  of  Ori/iiha.   ii  !iood  of  which  it  prows  abundantly.    In  the  shops  of 

Paris  the  drug  is  .unl.  in  (iulhourt's  Ilutoire  de»  Drogues,  is  described 

under  the  title  of.  it  was  first  published  in  this  country 

hj  Mr.  D.  n.  Smith,  ,,.1,  in  the  Am.  Joum.  0/  Phami.  (ii.  22). 

For  an  aor<.nnt  of  the  j  ;  .-d  to  the  same  journal  (x.  224).     The 

-ccent  root  is  large,  spii  vcnty  inches  in  length,  branched  ai  its 
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of  a  whitish  rolonr  internally,  of  a  dull  fracture,  spongy,  or  friable.  Powders 
of  calomel  aud  jalap,  taken  on  long  voyages  to  southern  climates,  are  said, 

lower  extremity,  yellow  on  its  outer  surface,  and  white  and  milky  within.  The  drug,  as 
described  by  Guibourt,  is  in  circular  pieces,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  or  in  longer 
and  more  slender  sections.  As  we  have  seen  it,  the  shape  of  the  pieces  is  often  such  as 
to  indicate  that  the  root  was  sliced  transversely,  and  each  circular  slice  divided  vertically 
into  quarters.  The  horizontal  cut  surface  is  dark  from  exposure,  unequal  from  the 
greater  shrinking  in  desiccation  of  some  parts  than  others,  and  presents  the  extremities 
of  numerous  fibres,  which  are  often  concentrically  arranged,  aud  run  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  root.  Internally  the  colour  is  grayish,  and  the  texture,  though  much 
less  compact  than  that  of  jalap,  is  sometimes  almost  ligneous.  The  taste  is  at  first  slight, 
but  after  a  time  becomes  somewhat  acrid  and  nauseous.  The  root,  analyzed  by  M.  Leda- 
nois,  yielded,  in  1000  parts,  80  of  resin,  250  of  gummy  extract,  32  of  fccula,  24  of  albumen, 
and  .'SSO  of  lignin.  It  has  cathartic  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  true  jalap,  but  feebler, 
requiring  to  be  given  in  a  dose  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  in  order  to  operate  effectively. 
The  proportion  of  resin,  which  in  both  is  the  purgative  principle,  is  considerably  less  in 
the  male  jalap;  while  that  of  lignin,  which  is  wholly  inert,  is  about  double.  (Journ.  de 
Fharm.,  xxiv.  166.)  This  resin,  according  to  G.  A,  Kayser,  dilTers  from  jalap  resin  in  con- 
sisting of  only  one  principle,  which  is  entirely  soluble  in  ether.  But  both  retains  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  being  gradually  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  deposited  again  after  some  hours  in  a  soft  state.  [Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  53,  from  Liebig'a 
Annalen.)  The  resin  of  C.  Orizabensis,  which  has  been  unfortunately  named  jalapin  by 
Mayer,  is,  according  to  that  chemist,  changed  by  boiling  with  baryta-water  into  an  acid 
called  ya/rt/)ic  acid;  and  both  jalapin  and  jalapic  acid  are  glucosides,  being  resolved  by 
boiling  dilute  acid  into  glucose,  and  a  peculiar  substance  which  he  designates  as  jalapinol, 
(See  Journ.  de  Fharm. ,  3e  sir.,  xxix.  123.) 

A  false  jalap  was  some  years  since  brought  into  the  United  States,  different  from  any- 
thing before  seen  in  our  market.  It  was  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Mexico  into 
New  York  in  considerable  quantities,  and  was  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  ovtr- 
grown  jalap.  A  specimen,  brought  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  presented  the  following  characters.  It  was  in  light,  entire  or  ver- 
tically sliced  tubers,  of  different  form  and  magnitude,  spindle-shaped,  ovate,  and  kidney- 
form,  some  as  much  as  six  inches  long  and  three  thick,  others  much  smallei*,  externally 
somewhat  wrinkled,  with  broad  flattish  light-brown  ridges,  and  shallow  darker  furrows, 
internally  grayish-white,  with  distant  darker  concentric  circles,  sometimes  uniformly  amy- 
laceous, of  a  dull  rough  fracture,  a  loose  texture,  a  slight,  peculiar,  and  sweetish  odour, 
and  a  feeble  jalap-like  taste.  The  powder  was  of  a  light-gray  colour,  and  did  not  irritate 
the  nostrils  or  throat  during  pulverization.  The  root  differed  from  mechoacan  by  the 
absence  of  the  marks  of  rootlets,  and  from  male  jalap  by  the  want  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture. It  yielded  by  analysis,  in  100  parts,  3  of  a  soft  and  4  of  a  hard  and  brittle  resin,  17 
of  gummy  extractive,  28  of  starch  and  inulin,  10  of  gum  and  albumen,  23-2  of  lignin,  and 
14-8  of  saccharine  matter  and  salts  of  lime,  including  loss.  In  doses  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  grains  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  system.  A  similar  root  was  described  by 
Guibourt  by  the  name  of  rose-scented  jalap.  It  was  taken  to  France  from  Mexico,  mixed 
with  genuine  jalap.  It  proved  equally  inefficacious  as  a  purgative,  and  probably  had  the 
same  origin.  This  spurious  drug  is  probably  the  product  of  a  Convolvulus  or  Iporasea. 
See  report  by  Messrs.  Ellis,  Duhamel,  and  Ecky,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xiv.  289). 

Two  varieties  of  false  jalap,  imported  into  New  York,  are  described  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Carrie  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  Jan.  1852.  The  first  corresponds  with  the  root 
above  described  as  that  of  Convolvulus  Orizabensis,  or  male  jalap,  both  in  appearance  and 
in  the  character  of  its  resinous  ingredient.  The  second  is  a  tuberous  root,  resembling  in 
shape,  colour,  and  size,  the  butternut,  or  fruit  of  Juglans  cinerea,  being  black  or  nearly 
so  externally,  dull  over  most  of  the  surface  but  glossy  in  spots,  with  deep  longitudinal  in- 
cisions, internally  yellow  or  yellowish-white,  with  a  horny  fracture,  and  upon  the  trans- 
versely cut  surface  marked  with  sparse  dots,  as  if  from  delicate  fibres.  It  contains  no  resin, 
and  appears  to  be  inert. 

In  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  &c.  for  Dec.  1863  (p.  477),  and  for  March, 
1864  (p.  212),  three  other  tubers  are  described  by  M.  Guibourt,  which  have  been  offered  in 
the  mai'ket  for  jalap;  one  na.med  false  jalap  of  New  Orleans,  because  imported  into  France 
from  that  city,  the  second  digitaie  jalap  [jalap  digiU)  from  the  arrangement  of  its  component 
tubers,  and  the  third  radiated faUe-jalap  {faux-jalap  rayonni)  from  the  stellate  a]ipearance 
of  the  cut  surface.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a  particular  description  of  these  substances, 
which  is  the  less  important,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  true  j  ft  lap  by  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  latter;  and,  besides,  do  not  appear  Si  them- 
selves to  possess  any  valuable  properties.  We  must,  therefore  content  ourseives  ft'ith 
referring  to  the  original  papers  as  above  indicated. 
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when  brought  back,  to  have  become  consolidated,  and  so  far  chemically  altered 
as  plainly  to  exhibit  globules  of  mercury.  This  change  is  ascribed  by  Schacht 
and  Wackenroder  to  a  fungous  growth.  (Arch,  der  Pharm.,  xxxix.  289.) 

3Ieclical  Properties  and  Uses.  Jalap  is  an  active  cathartic,  operating  briskly 
and  sometimes  painfully  upon  the  bowels,  and  producing  copious  watery  stools. 
The  aqueous  extract  purges  moderately,  without  much  griping,  and  is'said  to 
increase  the  flow  of  urine.  The  portion  not  taken  up  by  water  gripes  severely. 
The  watery  extract  obtained  from  jalap,  previously  exhausted  by  rectified  spirit, 
is  said  to  have  no  cathartic  effect,  but  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine.  (Duncan.) 
The  alcoholic  extract,  usually  called  resin  of  jalap,  purges  actively,  and  often 
produces  severe  griping.  From  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  virtues 
of  this  cathartic  do  not  depend  exclusively  upon  any  one  principle.  Experi- 
ments, however,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Long,  of  Philadelphia,  seem  to  show  that  the 
gummy  extract,  which  he  took  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  without  any  effect, 
is  inert;  while  the  soft  resin,  or  that  soluble  in  ether,  which  was  thought  to 
have  but  feeble  power,  if  any,  acted  powerfully  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  in 
the  dose  of  three  grains.  (^771.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  489.)  Jalap 
was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  now  ranks  among  the  purgative  medicines  most 
extensively  employed.  It  is  applicable  to  most  cases  in  which  an  active  cathartic 
is  required,  and  from  its  hydragogue  powers  is  especially  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  dropsy.  It  is  generally  given  in  connection  with  other  medicines,  which  assist 
or  qualify  its  operation.  In  dropsical  complaints  it  is  usually  combined  with 
bitartrate  of  potassa;  and  the  same  mixture  is  much  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  hip  disease,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  other  joints.  With  calomel  it 
forms  a  cathartic  compound,  which  has  long  been  highly  popular,  in  the  United 
States,  in  bilious  fever  and  other  complaints  attended  with  congestion  of  the 
liver  or  portal  circle.  In  overdoses  it  may  produce  dangerous  hypercatharsis. 
It  is  said  to  purge  when  applied  to  a  wound. 

The  dose  of  jalap  in  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains;  of  the  resin,  or 
alcoholic  extract,  from  four  to  eight  grains;  of  the  extract  of  the  U.  8.  and  Br. 
Pharmacopoeias,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  The  latter  extract  is  preferable  to 
the  alcoholic,  as  it  more  completely  represents  jalap  itself.  The  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap  is  ten  grains  of  each ;  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  jalap,  two  drachms 
of  the  former  and  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  latter. 

Off.  Pn-.p.  Extractum  Jalapse;  Pulvis  Jalapre  Compositus;  Pulvis  Scam- 
mouii  Comp.,  Z^r./  Kesina  Jalapa);  Tinctura  Jalapee.  W. 

JUGLANS.  U,S, 
BiUiernut, 

The  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  Juglans  cinerea.  U.  S. 

JuGLANS.  Sex.  Sysl.  MonoBcia  i'olyandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Juglandacea). 

Oen.  Ch.  Male.  Amentum  imbricated.  Calyx  a  scale.  Corolla  six-parted. 
Filaments  four  to  eighteen.  Female.  Calyx  four-cleft,  superior.  Corolla 
four-deft.   Stylfs  two.  Drupe  coriaceous,  with  a  furrowed  nut.  Willd. 

Several  products  of  Juglans  regia,  or  common  European  walnut,  are  nsed 
medicinally  in  Europe.  The  hull  of  the  fruit  has  been  employed  as  a  vermifuge 
from  the  times  of  Hippocrates,  and  has  been  recommended  in  syphilis  and  old 
ulcers.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  fruit  has  been  deemed  effu-acious  against  the 
tape- worm,  and  is  also  used  as  a  laxative  injection.  The  leaves,  long  occasion- 
ally employed  for  various  purposes  both  in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  have 
been  found  by  Professor  Negrier.  of  Angers,  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious  In 
•crofula.    He  gave  10  children  a  teacupful  of  a  pretty  strong  infusion,  or  six 
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grains  of  the  aqaeous  extract,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  a  syrup  prepared  from 
the  extract,  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day;  and  at  the  same  time  applied  a 
strong  decoction  to  the  ulcers,  and  as  a  collyriura  when  the  eyes  were  diseased. 
No  injury  ever  resulted  from  a  long-continued  use  of  the  remedy.  It  appears  to 
act  as  a  moderately  aromatic  bitter  and  astringent.  {Arch.  Gen.,  3e  serie,  x.  399 
and  xi'41.)  They  are  said  also  to  have  proved  useful  as  a  topical  application  in 
malignaut  pustule.  (Ibid.,  be  ser.,  x.  609.)  The  leaves  of  our  J.  nigra,  or  com- 
mon black  walnut,  and  those  of  J.  cinerea,  the  only  officinal  species,  probably 
possess  the  same  properties. 

Juglans  cinerea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  456;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  115; 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  42,  pi.  86. — J.  caihartica.  Michaux,  N.Am. 
Stjlva,  i.  160.  This  is  an  indigenous  forest  tree,  known  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  by  the  names  of  butternut,  oilnut,  and  while  walnut.  In  favourable 
situations  it  attains  a  great  size,  rising  sometimes  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  root.  The  stem 
divides,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  into  numerous  nearly  horizontal 
branches,  which  spread  widely,  and  form  a  large  tufted  head.  The  young 
branches  are  smooth  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  spe- 
cific name  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  very  long,  and  consist  of  seven  or  eight 
pairs  of  sessile  leaflets,  and  a  single  petiolate  leaflet  at  the  end.  These  are  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
finely  serrate,  and  somewhat  downy.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  distinct 
upon  the  same  tree.  The  former  are  in  large  aments,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
hanging  down  from  the  sides  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  near 
their  extremity.  The  fertile  flowers  are  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  of  the  same 
spring.  The  germ  is  surmounted  by  two  large  feathery,  rose-coloured  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  -sometimes  single,  suspended  by  a  thin  pliable  peduncle ;  sometimes 
several  are  attached  to  the  sides  and  extremity  of  the  same  peduncle.  The 
drupe  is  oblong-oval,  with  a  terminal  projection,  hairy,  viscid,  green  in  the  im- 
mature state,  but  brown  when  ripe.  It  contains  a  hard,  dark,  oblong,  pointed 
nut,  with  a  rough,  deeply  and  irregularly  furrowed  surface.  The  kernel  is  thick,- 
oily,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  butternut  grows  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  throughout  the  whole 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Middle 
States,  the  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September.  The  tree, 
if  pierced  immediately  before  the  leaves  unfold,  yields  a  richly  saccharine  juice, 
from  which  sugar  may  be  obtained,  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  from  the 
sugar  maple.  The  wood,  though  neither  strong  nor  compact,  is  useful  for  some 
purposes  on  account  of  its  durability,  and  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  worms. 
The  fruit,  when  half-grown,  is  sometimes  made  into  pickles,  and,  when  ripe, 
affords  in  its  kernel  a  grateful  article  of  food.  The  bark  is  used  for  dyeing  wool 
a  dark-brown  colour,  though  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  that  of  the  black  walnut. 
It  is  said,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  to  be  rubefacient.  The  inner  bark  is  the 
medicinal  portion,  and  that  of  the  root,  being  considered  most  efficient,  is  directed 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia.    It  should  be  collected  in  May  or  June. 

On  the  living  tree,  the  inner  bark,  when  first  uncovered,  is  of  a  pure  white, 
which  becomes  immediately  on  exposure  a  fine  lemon  colour,  and  ultimately 
changes  to  deep  brown.  It  has  a  fibrous  texture,  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  peculiar, 
bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Its  medical  virtues  are  extracted  by  boiling  water. 
Dr.  Bigelow  could  detect  no  resin  in  the  bark;  and  the  presence  of  tannin  was 
not  evinced  by  the  test  of  gelatin,  though  a  brownish-black  colour  was  produced 
by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Butternut  is  a  mild  cathartic,  operating  with- 
out pain  or  irritation,  and  resembling  rhubarb  in  the  property  of  evacuating 
without  debilitating  the  alimentary  canal.    It  was  much  employed,  during  our 
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revolationary  war,  by  Dr.  Rush  and  other  physicians  attached  to  the  array.  It  is 
especially  applicable  to  cases  of  habitual  costiveness  and  other  bowel  affections, 
particularly  dysentery,  in  which  it  has  acquired  considerable  reputation.  In 
connection  with  calomel  it  has  sometimes  been  used  in  our  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  congestion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  extract,  never  in  substance.  The 
extract  is  officinal,  and  is  almost  always  preferred.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  grains  as  a  purge,  from  five  to  ten  grains  as  a  laxative. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Juglandis,  U.  S.  W. 

JUNIPERUS.  U,S. 

Juniper, 

The  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis.  U.  S. 

Gcnevrier  commun,  Baies  de  Genievre, />.;  Geraeiner  Wachholder,  Wachholderbeeren, 
Oerm.;  Ginepro, //ai.;  Enebro,  liayns  de  Enebro,  Span. 

Juniperus.  Sex.Syst.  Dioecia Monadelphia. — Nat.Ord.  PinaceeeorConiferae. 

Qen.Ch.  Male.  Amentum  ovate.  Calyx  a  scale.  Corolla  none.  Stamens 
three.  Fem.\le.  Calyx  three-parted.  Petals  three.  Styles  three.  Berry  three- 
seeded,  irregular,  with  the  three  tubercles  of  the  calyx.  Willd. 

Juniperus  communis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  853 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  13, 
t.  6.  This  is  an  erect  evergreen  shrub,  usually  small,  but  sometimes  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  numerous  very  close  branches.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
longer  than  the  fruit,  entire,  sharply  pointed,  channeled,  of  a  deep- green  colour, 
somewhat  glaucous  on  their  upper  surface,  spreading,  and  attached  to  the  stem 
or  branches  in  threes,  in  a  verticillate  manner.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  and 
disposed  in  small,  ovate,  axillary,  sessile,  solitary  aments.  The  fruit  is  formed 
of  the  fleshy  coalescing  scales  of  the  ament,  and  contains  three  angular  seeds. 

The  common  juniper  is  a  native  of  Europe ;  but  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  has  become  naturalized.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  The  plant  described  in  Bigelow's  Ame- 
rican Medical  Botany,  under  the  title  of  J.  communis,  and  very  common  in 
certain  parts  of  New  England,  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
species.  It  is  a  trailing  shrub,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  spread- 
ing in  all  directions,  throwing  out  roots  from  its  branches,  and  forming  beds 
which  are  often  many  rods  in  circumference.  The  name  of  J.  depressa  has  been 
proposed  for  it.  The  common  juniper  flowers  in  May,  but  does  not  ripen  its 
fruit  till  late  in  the  following  year.  All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  a  volatile  oil, 
which  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  flavour.  The  wood  has  a  slight  aromatic  odour, 
and  was  formerly  used  for  fumigation.  A  terebinthinate  juice  exudes  from  the 
tree  and  hardens  on  the  bark.  This  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  identical 
with  sandarach.  The  peasantry  in  the  south  of  France  prepare  a  sort  of  tar, 
which  they  call  **  huile  de  cade,^^  from  the  interior  reddish  wood  of  the  trunk 
and  branches,  by  a  distillation  per  descensum.  (See  Oil  of  Cade  in  Pari  Third.) 
The  fruit  and  tops  of  juniper  are  the  only  officinal  parts. 

The  berries,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  called,  are  sometimes  collected  in  this 
country,  and  parcels  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  market  from 
New  Jersey.  But,  though  equal  to  the  European  in  appearance,  they  are  inferior 
in  strength,  and  are  not  mucli  used.  The  best  come  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  from  Trieste  and  the  Italian  ports.  They  are  globular,  more  or 
fees  shrivelled;  about  as  large  as  a  pea;  marked  with  three  furrows  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  with  tubercles  from  the  J)er8i8tent  calyx  at  the  base ;  and  covered  with 
a  glaucous  bloom,  beneath  which  they  are  of  a  shining  blackish-purple  colour. 
They  contain  a  brownish-yellow  pulp,  and  three  angular  seeds.    They  have  an 
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agreeable  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  sweetish,  warm,  bitterish,  slightly 
terebinthinate  taste.  These  properties,  as  well  as  their  medical  virtues,  they 
owe  chiefly  to  a  volatile  oil.  (See  Oleum  Juniperi.)  The  other  ingredients, 
according  to  Tromrasdorflf,  are  resin,  sugar,  gum,  wax,  lignin,  water,  and  various 
saline  substances.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  berries.  The  volatile  oil  is  most  abundant  in 
those  which  have  attained  their  full  growth  and  are  still  green,  or  in  those  which 
are  on  the  point  of  ripening.  In  the  latter,  Trommsdorff  found  one  per  cent,  of 
the  oil.  In  those  perfectly  ripe  it  has  been  partly  changed  into  resin,  and  in 
those  quite  black,  completely  so.*  The  berries  impart  their  virtues  to  water  and 
alcohol.    They  are  very  largely  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  gin. 

The  tops  of  juniper  were  formerly  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Colleges.  Their  odour  is  balsamic,  their  taste  resinous  and  bitterish,  and  they 
possess  similar  virtues  with  the  berries. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Juniper  berries  are  gently  stimulant  and 
diuretic,  imparting  to  the  urine  the  smell  of  violets,  and  producing  occasionally, 
when  largely  taken,  disagreeable  irritation  in  the  urinary  passages.  They  are 
chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  powerful  diuretics  in  dropsical  complaints; 
but  have  been  recommended  also  in  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  catarrh  of 
the  bladder,  and  atonic  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  uterus.  They 
may  be  given  in  substance,  triturated  with  sugar,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
drachms  three  or  four  times  a  day.  But  the  infusion  is  more  convenient.  It  is 
prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  berries  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Extracts 
are  prepared  from  the  berries,  both  bruised  and  unbruised,  and  given  in  the  dose 
of  one  or  two  drachms ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  essential 
oil,  they  are  probably  not  stronger  than  the  berries  in  substance. 

Of.  Prep.  Infusum  Juniperi,  U.  S.;  Oleum  Juniperi.  W. 

JUNIPERUS  VIRGINIANA.   U,S,  Secondary. 
Bed  Cedar, 

The  tops  of  Juniperus  Yirginiana.  U.  S, 

JuNiPERUS.    See  JUNIPERUS. 

Ju7iiperus  Virginiana.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  853 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  49;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  iii.  221.  This  species  of  Juniper,  commonly 
called  red  cedar,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  slow  growth,  seldom  very  large,  though 
sometimes  rising  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  stem  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  has  numerous  very  close  branches,  which,  in  the  young  tree,  spread  out 
horizontally  near  the  ground;  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  the  lower  branches 
slowly  decay,  leaving  the  trunk  irregular  with  knots  and  crevices.  The  leaves 
are  very  small,  fleshy,  ovate,  concave,  pointed,  glandular  on  their  outer  surface, 

*  Franz  Steer  of  Casliau,  in  a  more  recent  analysis,  found  the  sugar  to  be  glucose,  and, 
besides  the  principles  discovered  by  Trommsdorff,  obtained  pectin,  malic  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  resin-like  substance,  which  he  names  juniperin.  This  is  black,  with  a  yellow 
tint  in  thin  layers  by  transmitted  light,  brittle,  easily  pulverizable,  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  without  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  A  sin- 
gular property  is  that,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  water,  it  changes  into  a  yellow  powder, 
which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  66  parts  of  water,  and  has  in  solution  an  unpleasant  bitter 
taste.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  tincture  of  the  berries  until  nearly  all  the  alcohol  has 
passed  over,  pouring  the  residue  while  hot  into  a  vessel,  in  which  it  deposits  a  gum-resin 
on  cooling,  decanting  the  clear  liquid  and  reducing  it  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  small  volume, 
and  allowing  it  to  stand.  A  yellow  powder  separates,  resembling  powdered  rhubarb,  which 
disappears  by  further  evaporation,  and  is  followed  by  resinous  drops,  which,  separated 
ftnd  washed,  constitute  the  substance  in  question.  {Chem.  Cent.  Blatt,  Dec.  31,  1856,  p.  901  ) 
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ternate  or  in  pairs,  and  closely  imbricated.  Those  of  the  yonng  shoots  are  often 
much  longer  and  spreading.  The  leaves  closely  invest  the  extreme  twigs,  in- 
creasing with  their  growth,  till  ultimately  lost  in  the  encroachments  of  the  bark. 
"The  barren  flowers  are  in  oblong  araeuts,  formed  by  peltate  scales  with  the 
anthers  concealed  within  thera.  The  fertile  flowers  have  a  proper  perianth,  which 
coalesces  with  the  germ,  and  forms  a  small,  roundish  berry,  with  two  or  three 
seeds,  covered  on  its  outer  snrface  with  a  bright  blue  powder."  {Bigelow.) 

The  red  cedar  grows  in  all  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  from  Burlington, 
in  Vermont,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  and  vigorous  in  the 
southern  section.  The  interior  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  highly  valuable 
on  account  of  its  great  durability.  Small  excrescences,  which  are  sometimeo 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  are  popularly  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  under 
the  name  of  cedar  apples,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times 
a  day.    The  tops  or  leaves  only  are  ofiBcinal. 

They  have  a  peculiar  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  strong,  bitterish,  somewhat 
pungent  taste.  These  properties  reside  chiefly  in  a  volatile  oil,  and  are  readily 
imparted  to  alcohol.  The  leaves,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Jenks,  were  found  to 
contain  volatile  oil,  gum,  tannic  acid,  albumen,  bitter  extractive,  resin,  chloro- 
phyll, fixed  oil,  lime,  and  lignin.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xiv.  235.)  They 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  Juniperus  Sabina,  from  which  they 
can  be  certainly  distinguished  only  by  the  diflfereuce  of  odour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  resemblance  of  red  cedar  to  savine  is 
said  also  to  extend  to  their  medical  properties;  the  former  being  considered, 
like  the  latter,  stimulant,  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, diaphoretic.  It  is,  however,  much  less  energetic ;  and,  though  advan- 
tage may,  as  has  been  asserted,  have  accrued  from  it  in  amenorrhoea,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  dropsy,  it  has  not  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  profession 
generally.  Externally  applied  it  acts  as  an  irritant;  and  an  ointment,  prepared 
by  boiling  the  fresh  leaves  for  a  short  time  in  twice  their  weight  of  lard,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  wax,  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  savine  cerate  in 
maintaining  a  purulent  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces.  Sometimes  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder  are  mixed  with  six  times  their  weight  of  resin  cerate,  and  used 
for  a  similar  purpose.  But  neither  of  these  preparations  is  as  effectual  as  the 
analogous  preparation  of  savine.*  W 

KINO.  U,S.,Br. 

Kino. 

The  inspissated  joice  of  Pterocarpns  Marsnpinm,  and  of  other  plants.  U.  S. 
Pterocarpns  Marsapiom.  The  juice  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  trunk,  inspis- 
sated. Jir. 

Kino,  Fr.,  Oerm.,  Ital.;  Qiiino,  Span. 

The  term  kino  was  originally  applied  to  a  vegetable  extract  or  inspissated 
|oice,  taken  to  London  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  introduced  to  the 

*  '      '      "  "   '  '    '  '   '  "      "    I       .  scvcrnl  ca8C.<<  of  poii^oning  are  re- 

0^'  iiltinj5  from  the  use  of  "cedar  oiV," 

"f''  "  ■•;  -n  from  the  •'  ' '   '•.  though 

no  I  hns  iiio  1  of  pro- 

d»»'  •   i'cJ,  with  u  \  iscfl'ect. 

In  takrn,  in  another  a  tiuiiluuncc,  and  in  both  of  these 

C"'  '   tb»- ra-r?  were  falol.    The  gymplouiH  vrcrc  burning  in 

\hr-  "fnipi,  !..  nvulsions,  coma,  nnd  a  very  slow  pulse.    Th« 

>pprntion  of  rnin.    No  abortive  effect  was  experience^!  in 

titber  case,  l  m-  r^MMUMrn,  i>n  r^nnniiiuion  alter  death,  showed  marks  of  inflammation,  but 
Doi  violent. — yote  to  the  ninth  edition. 
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notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Vegetable  products  obtained  from 
various  other  parts  of  the  world,  resembling  kino  in  appearance  and  properties, 
afterwards  received  the  same  name ;  and  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  have 
existed,  and  in  some  degree  still  exist,  in  relation  to  the  botanical  and  commer- 
cial history  of  the  drug.  We  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  medicines  denominated  kino,  and  then  treat  of  the  several  varieties. 

General  Properties.  Kino,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in  small,  irre- 
gular, angular,  shining  fragments,  seldom  so  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  or  blackish  colour,  very  brittle,  easily  pulverizable,  and  affording  a  red- 
dish powder,  much  lighter  coloured  than  the  drug  in  its  aggregate  state.  If  in 
large  masses,  it  may  be  reduced  without  difficulty  into  these  minute  fragments. 
It  is  without  odour,  and  has  a  bitterish,  highly  astringent  taste,  with  a  somewhat 
sweetish  after-taste.  It  burns  with  little  flame,  and  does  not  soften  with  heat. 
It  imparts  its  virtues  and  a  deep-red  colour  to  water  and  alcohol.  Cold  water 
forms  with  it  a  clear  infusion.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  more  largely;  and  the 
saturated  decoction  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  reddish  sediment 
The  tincture  is  not  disturbed  by  water.  When  long  kept  it  often  gelatinizes, 
and  loses  its  astringency.  (See  Tinctura  Kino.)  Kino  has  been  supposed  to 
consist  chiefly  of  a  modification  of  tannic  acid  or  tannin,  with  extractive,  gum, 
and  sometimes  probably  a  little  resin  ;  but  we  need  a  careful  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent well-ascertained  varieties.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  gelatin, 
the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  antimony,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  The  precipitate  with  iron  is  of  an  olive  or 
greenish-black  colour.  The  alkalies  favour  the  solubility  of  kino  in  water,  but 
essentially  change  its  nature,  and  destroy  its  astringency. 

1.  East  India  Kino.  This  is  the  variety  at  present  probably  most  used,  and 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  the  only  one  recognised  by  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia. Its  origin  was  long  unknown.  It  is  now  ascertained,  through  the  united 
researches  of  Drs.  Pereira,  Royle,  Wight,  and  others,  to  be  the  product  of  Ptero- 
carpus  Marsupium,  a  lofty  tree,  growing  upon  the  mountains  of  the  Malabar 
coast  of  Hindostan.  Kino  is  the  juice  of  the  tree,  extracted  through  longitudinal 
incisions  in  the  bark,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  Upon  drying  it  breaks  into 
small  fragments,  and  is  put  into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation.  It  is  collected 
near  Tellicherry,  and  exported  from  Bombay.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into  this 
country  directly  from  the  East  Indies,  but  more  commonly  from  London.  From 
a  communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Mason,  it  appears  that  kino  is  also  collected  in  the  Tenasserira  provinces,  in  Fur- 
ther India,  and  has  been  exported  from  Maulmain  to  Europe.  It  is  produced  by 
a  tree  called  Pa-douk,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Pterocarpus ;  but  its 
precise  character  was  not  certainly  known.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxi.  134.) 
Dr.  Christison  has  subsequently  recognised,  in  a  description  of  this  tree  furnishrd 
to  him  by  Mr.  Begbie,  of  Maulmain,  the  precise  characters  of  Pterocarpus  Mur- 
Bupium ;  so  that  this  kino  has  the  same  origin  with  that  from  Malabar. 

East  India  kino  is  in  small,  angular,  glistening  fragments,  of  a  uniform  con- 
sistence, appearing  as  if  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  larger  masses.  The 
larger  fragments  are  opaque  and  nearly  black ;  but  minute  splinters  are  some- 
times translucent,  and  of  a  deep  garnet  redness  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light.  This  variety  of  kino  is  very  brittle,  readily  breaking  between  the  fingers, 
and  easily  pulverized,  affording  a  dark-reddish  powder,  a  portion  of  which,  re- 
sulting from  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  fragments,  is  often  found  interspersed 
among  them.  When  chewed,  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  adheres  somewhat  to  the 
teeth,  and  tinges  the  saliva  of  a  blood-red  colour.  In  odour,  taste,  and  chem- 
ical relations,  it  corresponds  with  the  account  already  given  of  kino  in  general. 
According  to  Vauquelin,  it  contains  15  per  cent,  of  tannin  and  peculiar  extrac- 
tive, 24  of  red  gum,  and  1  of  insoluble  matter.   But  new  views  have  been  ad- 
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vanced  as  to  its  composition.  When  kino  is  boiled  in  water,  the  decoction 
deposits  on  cooling  a  bright- red  substance;  and  a  similar  deposition  takes  place 
when  a  cold  filtered  aqueous  solution  is  long  exposed  with  a  broad  surface  to 
the  air.  Dr.  Gerding  considers  this  deposit  as  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  kino-tannic  acid,  and  calls  it  kino-red.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  ix.  2G0,  from 
Liebig's  Annalen.)  Hennig,  who  has  examined  East  India  kino  with  some  care, 
considers  this  kino-red  as  a  colouring  matter  in  intimate  combination  with  the 
tannic  acid,  which  he  is  disposed  to  think  identical  in  its  pure  state  with  the  tan- 
nic acid  of  galls ;  and  he  extends  the  same  views  to  the  other  forms  of  this  astrin- 
gent principle  which  give  greenish  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  somewhat  different  as  they  occur  in 
different  plants.  Finding  this  red  colouring  matter  to  possess  acid  properties, 
he  has  named  it  kinoic  acid.  According  to  Hennig,  kino  consists  of  tannic  acid 
with  a  trace  of  gallic  acid,  kinoic  acid,  pectin,  ulmic  acid,  and  inorganic  salts 
with  excess  of  earthy  bases.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xv.  544.) 

2.  West  India  or  Jamaica  Kino.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Coccoloba  uvifera,  or  sea-side  grape,  a  tree  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height,  bear- 
ing beautiful  broad  shining  leaves,  and  large  bunches  of  purple  berries,  to  which 
it  owes  its  vernacular  name.  It  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  kino  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  de- 
coction of  the  wood  and  bark,  which  are  very  astringent.  Many  years  since,  a 
thick  reddish-brown  liquid  was  imported  into  Philadelphia  from  the  West 
Indies,  which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  shallow  vessels  or  by  heat, 
afforded  an  extract  having  all  the  properties  of  kino,  for  which  it  was  sold  by 
the  druggists.  This  has  been  long  exhausted ;  but  some  years  since,  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  West  India  kino  was  brought  into  this  market,  which  may 
Btill  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  country.  It  was  contained  in  large  gourds, 
into  which  it  was  evidently  poured  while  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state,  and 
then  allowed  to  harden.    We  have  specimens  of  this  kino  in  our  possession. 

When  taken  from  the  gourd,  it  breaks  into  fragments  of  various  sizes,  upon 
an  average  about  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  and  having  some  tendency  to  the  rect- 
angular form.  The  consistence  of  these  fragments  is  uniform,  their  surface 
smooth  and  shining,  and  their  colour  a  dark  reddish-brown,  approaching  to 
black.  They  are,  however,  not  so  glistening,  nor  so  black  as  the  East  India 
kino.  In  mass  they  are  quite  opaque,  but  in  thin  splinters  are  translucent  and 
of  a  ruby  redness.  They  are  readily  broken  by  the  fingers  into  smaller  frag- 
ments, are  easily  pulverized,  and  yield  a  dull-reddish  powder,  considerably 
lighter-coloured  than  that  of  the  former  variety.  The  West  India  kino  is  with- 
out odour,  and  has  a  very  astringent,  bitterish  taste,  with  a  scarcely  observable 
sweetish  after-taste.  It  adheres  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  though  rather  less 
than  the  East  India  variety,  and  colours  the  saliva  red.  The  solubility  of  Ja- 
maica kino  was  very  carefully  examined,  at  our  request,  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridges, 
of  this  city,  who  found  that  cold  water  dissolved  89  per  cent.,  and  ordinary  of- 
ficinal alcohol  94  per  cent.  The  portion  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  not  by  water 
wa«  probai>ly  of  a  resinous  nature ;  as  it  appeared  to  be  viscid,  and  very  much 
impeded  the  filtration  of  the  watery  solution.  Considering  the  nature  of  this 
•abstance,  the  form  of  kino  in  which  it  was  found  is  probably,  like  that  from  the 
East  Indies,  an  inspissated  jnice.  Guibourt,  who  states  that  Jamaica  kino  is  but 
llighlly  dissolved  by  cold  water,  must  have  operated  on  a  different  product. 

3.  South  American  Kino. — Caracas  Kino.  In  1839,  when  the  fourth  edition 
of  this  Dispensatory  was  published,  an  astringent  extract  was  described,  which 
bad  recently  been  introduced  into  our  market,  derived,  as  we  were  informed, 
from  Caracas,  and  known  by  that  name  to  the  druggists.  Since  that  period  it 
has  come  much  more  extensively  ii.to  ose.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Guibourt,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  History  of  Drugs,  as  the  kino  of 
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Columhia.  As  imported,  this  variety  of  kino  is  in  large  masses,  some  weighing 
fieyeral  pounds,  covered  with  thin  leaves,  or  exhil)iting  marks  of  leaves  upon 
their  unbroken  surface,  externally  very  dark,  and  internally  of  a  deep  redcHsh- 
brown  or  dark  port-wine  colour.  It  is  opaque  in  the  mass,  but  translucent  in 
thin  spMnters,  very  brittle,  and  of  a  fracture  always  shining,  but  in  some  masses 
wholly  rough  and  irregular,  in  others  rough  only  in  the  interior,  while  the  outer 
portion,  for  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  breaks  with  a  rather  smooth  and  uniform 
surface,  like  that  of  the  West  India  kino.  This  outer  portion  is  easily  broken 
into  fine  angular  fragments,  while  the  interior  crumbles  quite  irregularly.  Some 
of  the  masses  are  very  impure,  containing  pieces  of  bark,  wood,  leaves,  &c.; 
others  are  more  homogeneous,  and  almost  free  from  impurities.  The  masses  are 
broken  up  by  means  of  a  mill  so  as  to  resemble  East  India  kino,  from  which, 
however,  this  variety  differs  in  being  more  irregular,  less  sharply  angular,  more 
powdery,  and  less  black.  On  comparing  the  finer  and  more  angular  portions  of 
the  masses  with  the  West  India  kino,  we  were  strongly  struck  with  their  re- 
semblance ;  and  in  fact  could  discover  no  difference  between  the  two  varieties 
either  in  colour,  lustre,  taste,  the  colour  of  the  powder,  or  other  sensible  pro- 
perty. South  American  kino  was  found  by  Dr.  Bridges  to  yield  93-5  per  cent 
to  cold  water,  and  93  per  cent,  to  alcohol ;  so  that,  while  it  has  almost  the  same 
solubility  as  Jamaica  kino  in  alcohol,  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  aqueous  solution,  in  this  case,  was  not  embarrassed  by  the  adhesive  matter 
which  impeded  the  filtration  in  the  former  variety;  and  the  want  of  a  minute 
proportion  of  resinous  matter  in  the  South  American  kino  is  the  only  difference 
we  have  discovered  between  the  two  drugs.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  are 
derived  from  the  same  plant;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this 
may  be  the  Coccoloba  uvifera,  as  that  tree  grows  as  well  upon  the  continent  as 
in  the  islands. 

4.  African  Kino.  The  original  kino  employed  by  Dr.  Fothergill  was  known 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  Senegal,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  precise  character  of  the  tree 
was  not  ascertained  until  a  specimen,  sent  home  by  Mungo  Park  during  his  last 
journey,  enabled  the  English  botanists  to  decide  that  it  was  the  Pterocarpus 
erinaceus  of  Lamarck  and  Poiret.*  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  ac- 
cordingly referred  kino  in  chief  to  this  plant;  but,  in  so  doing,  overlooked 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  varieties  now  used  is  brought  from  Africa.  The 
importation  of  African  kino  has  long  ceased  ;  and  the  most  experienced  phar- 
macologist cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  having  seen  a  specimen.  That  de- 
scribed by  Guibourt  has  turned  out  to  be  the  Buiea  gum;-f  and  the  description 
in  the  first  edition  of  Christison's  Dispensatory  evidently  applies  to  the  common 

*  A  particular  account  of  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  and  its  concrete  juice,  with  a  figure  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  is  contained  in  (he  Pharm.  Journ.  for  August,  1854  (vol.  xiv.  p.  65). 

f  BuUa  gum  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Butea  frondosa  or  Dhak-tree  of  Hintlostan.  The 
juice  flows  from  natural  fissures,  and  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
quickly  hardens.  It  is  in  small  elongated  tears,  or  irregular  angular  masses,  less  in  size 
than  a  grain  of  barley,  apparently  black  and  opaque,  but  translucent  and  of  a  ruby-red 
colour,  when  examined  in  small  fragments  by  transmitted  light.  Many  of  the  tears  have 
small  portions  of  bark  adhering  to  them.  They  are  very  brittle,  and  readily  pulverizable, 
yielding  a  reddish  powder.  They  are  very  astringent  to  the  taste,  do  not  adhere  to  the 
teeth  when  chewed,  and  tinge  the  saliva  red.  The  relations  of  this  product  to  water,  alco- 
hol, and  other  chemical  reagents  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  kino.  When 
freed  from  impurities,  consisting  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  wood,  bai-k,  sand,  &c.,  it 
contains,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Solly,  78-20  per  cent,  of  tannin,  5-05  of  soluble  extractive, 
and  21-67  of  gum  and  other  soluble  substances.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  in  India,  and  might 
undoubtedly  be  employed  as  kino  in  medicine.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  imported  into 
England,  and  never,  at  present,  into  this  country.  Dr.  Pereira  found  a  quantity  in  an  old 
drug  store  in  London,  and  sent  a  portion  to  Guibourt,  from  which  that  writer  drew  up  hia 
description  of  African  kino.  It  is  possible  that  the  kino  which  formerly  reached  hs,  full 
of  small  pieces  of  wood,  bark,  &c.,  may  have  been  the  Butea  gum. 
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East  India  kino.  A  specimen  given  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  as  African  kino,  an4 
described  in  his  Dispensatory,  is  certainly  not  the  drug  spoken  of  by  Fothergill. 
but  rather  resembles  the  Butea  gum. 

As  described  by  Fothergill,  the  African  kino,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name 
of  gvmmi  rnbrum  astinngens  Gambinense,  was  in  lumps  of  about  the  size  of 
those  of  gum  Senegal  or  dragon's  blood,  and  so  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
latter  that  a  good  judge  might  easily  be  deceived.  These  lumps  were  hard, 
brittle,  opaque,  and  almost  black;  but  minute  fragments  were  reddish  and 
transparent  like  garnet.  The  drug  was  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  astringent  and 
sweetish  taste,  and  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  five  or  six  parts  oat 
of  seven,  forming  a  deep-red  astringent  infusion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  variety  of  kino  is  a  concrete  juice,  which  exudes  either  spontaneously  or 
from  wounds  in  the  bark,  and  hardens  in  the  air.  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.,  i.  358.) 

5.  Botany  Bay  Kino.  This  is  the  concrete  juice  o(  Eucalyptus  resini/era, 
or  brown  gum  tree  of  New  Holland,  a  lofty  tree,  belonging  to  the  class  and 
order  Icosandria  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  order  Myrtacese.  When  the  bark 
is  wounded,  the  juice  flows  very  freely,  and  hardens  in  the  air.  According  to 
Mr.  White,  a  single  tree  is  capable  of  furnishing  500  pounds  of  kino  in  one  year. 
{White's  Voyage.)  Duncan  states  that  specimens  of  the  juice  have  reached 
Great  Britain  in  the  fluid  form,  and  that,  when  he  first  examined  kino  in  1802, 
it  was  common,  and  was  the  finest  kind  in  commerce.  According  to  information 
received  by  Dr.  Thomson,  its  importation  into  Great  Britain  must  have  ceased 
soon  after  that  period  (  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  1826,  p.  506)  ;  but  Dr.  Pereira 
speaks  of  it  as  imported  in  boxes,  and  has  himself  met  with  a  parcel  of  it  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Ainslie  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  it  in  the  markets  of 
Ilindostan.  Until  after  the  publication  of  the  tenth  edition  of  this  Dlspensa/- 
tory,  we  had  never  met  with  it  in  this  country ;  but  a  specimen  was  afterwards 
presented  to  us  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Osgood,  druggist,  of  New  York,  with  the  io;- 
formation  that  it  had  been  brought  to  that  city  in  a  vessel  directly  from  westera 
Australia.* 

*  Of  the  specimen  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Osgood,  one  portion  is  in  the  liquid  state,  cour 
sisting,  I  presume,  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  not  yet  inspissated,  another  portion  is  concrete. 
The  liquid,  which  is  contained  in  a  corked  and  sealed  bottle,  is  of  a  deep  reddish-browtt 
colour,  transparent  and  redder  in  very  thin  layers,  and  somewhat  viscid,  with  a  slight 
Bolid  deposit.  The  conrrrle  parcel  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  small  grains,  from  the 
size  of  powdery  particles  up  to  that  of  a  pea.  But  with  these  are  mixed  pieces  of  a  largcc 
size,  and  two  of  them  comparatively  very  large,  being  not  less  than  two  or  three  inches 
long  by  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  breadth  and  thickness.  These  latter  consist  of  a  thick 
irregular  deposit  of  the  concrete  juice  on  pieces  of  a  thick,  spongy,  soft,  and  very  brittle 
bark,  which  mny  be  ensily  broken  by  the  nail,  and  fragments  of  which  of  all  sizee  are 
mixed  with  the  proper  kino,  which  it  resembles  in  colour,  though  somewhat  lighter.  lu 
the  irregular  angular  form  of  its  granules,  their  dark  reddish-brown  colour  and  shining 
surface,  their  extreme  brittlenosa  and  ready  pulverization,  the  reddish  colour  of  their 
powder,  and  their  astringent  bitterish  taste,  this  drug  corresponds  closely  with  the  lucre 
common  varieties  of  kino;  and,  if  deprived  of  the  cortical  matter  with  which  it  is  min- 
gled, might,  I  have  no  doiibt,  be  used  advantageously  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
'  If  the  juice  could  bo  imported  in  quantities,  and  inspissated  here,  a  pure  pro- 

it  be  instire«l.     Examined  nt  otir  rcqticst  by  Professor  Procter,  this  kino  formed, 

)\>cil  with  water,  a  soft  adhesive  mass,  and  yielded  to  the  water  07  per  cent,  of  it« 

weight  in  solution:  though,  as  it  was  very  slowly  dissolved,  more  might  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  water,  had  the  treatment  been  longer  continued.  Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-SSi\  dis- 
solved the  whole  with  the  exception  of  1-5  grains,  which  might  well  have  been  impurity: 
M  particle*  of  tho  h-irk  may  have  boen  emhoddod  in  the  fragments  examined.  The  tincture 
wajt  I  1  by  water.    Th'  n  gave  precipitates  with  gelatin,  linie- 

wat.  •  of  iron,  and  s  r,  and  slight  ones  with  corrosive  sub- 

Amn'  *•  •    ~yotf  to  th-  ■ 

T'  in  the  pre  <  lit  ,!i  was  aftcrwanN  examined  by  Prof 

Tror  •;>' results.    Kv,;  Iryne^'s,  it  yieldc<i  13  percent,  of  solid 

product,  resembling  the  kiiK.  in  npi'vir  m  ■.•  ml  taste.  With  reagents  it  acted  like  a  solu- 
iioa  of  the  kino,  being  precipiiui*- 1  copiuufly  by  gelatin,  acetate  of  lead,  and  lime-waUr. 
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The  specimen  examined  by  Pereira  was  in  irregular  masses,  many  of  them  in 
the  form  of  tears  as  large  as  those  of  Senegal  gura.  "  The  purer  pieces  were 
Titreous,  almost  black  in  the  mass,  but  transparent  and  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red 
in  small  and  thin  fragments.  Some  of  the  pieces,  however,  were  opaque  and 
dull,  from  the  intermixture  of  wood  and  other  impurities."  This  variety  of  kino 
is  brittle,  with  a  resinous  unequal  fracture,  and  yields  a  reddish-brown  powder. 
It  is  infusible,  without  odour,  of  an  astringent  taste  followed  by  sweetness,  and 
when  long  chewed  adheres  to  the  teeth,  {Duncan.)  It  swells  up  and  becomes 
gelatinous  with  cold  water,  yielding  a  red  solution,  which  gives  precipitates 
with  lime-water,  gelatin,  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  but  not  with  alcohol  or 
tartar  emetic.  With  rectified  spirit  it  also  becomes  gelatinous,  and  forms  a  red 
tincture  which  is  not  precipitated  by  water.  {Pereira.)  White  states  that  only 
one-sixth  of  this  kino  is  soluble  in  water;  Guibourt  found  it  wholly  soluble  with 
the  exception  of  foreign  matters;  and  Dr.  Thomson  informs  us  that  water  at 
60°  dissolves  more  than  one-half.  These  writers  must  have  experimented  with 
different  substances.  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  alcohol  dissolves  the  whole  ex- 
cept impurities;  and  the  tincture,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  lets  fall  a 
copious  red  precipitate,  but  with  a  large  proportion  only  becomes  slightly  turbid. 

It  is  said  that  catechu,  broken  into  small  fragments,  has  sometimes  been  sold 
as  kino.  Fortunately  little  injury  can  result  from  the  substitution,  as  the  medical 
virtues  of  the  two  substances  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Kino  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  in  this 
country  is  much  used  for  the  suppression  of  morbid  discharges.  In  diarrhoea, 
not  attended  with  febrile  excitement  or  inflammation,  it  is  often  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  opium  and  the  absorbent  medicines,  and  is  a  favourite  addition  to 
the  chalk  mixture.  It  is  also  used  in  chronic  dysentery  when  astringents  are 
admissible;  in  leucorrhoea  and  diabetes;  and  in  passive  hemorrhages,  particu- 
larly that  from  the  uterus.    It  was  formerly  used  in  intermittent  fever. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  infusion,  which  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  ad- 
ministration, may  be  made  by  pouring  eight  fluidounces  of  boiling  water  on  two 
drachms  of  the  extract,  and  straining  when  cool.  Aromatics  may  be  added,  if 
deemed  advisable.  The  dose  is  a  fluidounce.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the 
tincture  renders  it  frequently  an  unsuitable  preparation. 

Locally  applied,  kino  is  often  productive  of  benefit.  Its  infusion  is  useful  as 
an  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  obstinate  gonorrhoea,  and  thrown  up  the  nostrils 
we  have  found  it  very  efficacious  in  suppressing  epistaxis.  A  case  of  obstinate 
hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  palate,  after  resisting  various  means,  yielded 
to  the  application  of  powdered  kino,  which  was  spread  thickly  on  lint,  and 
pressed  against  the  wound  by  the  tongue.  The  powder  is  also  a  very  useful  ap- 
plication to  indolent  and  flabby  ulcers. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  Br.;  Pulvis  Kino  cum  Opio,  Br.; 
Tinctura  Kino.  W. 

KRAMERIA.   U.S.,  Br, 

Rhatany, 

The  root  of  Krameria  triandra.  U.  S.   The  root,  dried.  Br. 

Ratanhie  Fr.;  Ratanhiawurzel,  Germ.;  Ratania,  Ital.,  Span. 

Krameria.  Sex.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Polygaleas,  7)e 
Cand.  Krameriaceae,  Lindley. 

and  yielding  a  greenish-black  colour  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Dr.  Fereira 
found  in  Botany  Bay  kino  a  peculiar  pectin-like  substance,  which  he  named  eucalyptin.  a 
characteristic  property  of  which  was  that  it  was  precipitated  from  the  tincture  by  soluKJon 
of  ammonia;  and  Prof.  Procter  found  this  juice  to  act  similarly  when  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. ^  May,  1859,  p.  228.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  fonr-petaled ;  the  superior  nectary  three- 
parted,  and  inferior  two-leaved.    Berry  dry,  echinated,  one-seeded.  Willd. 

Krameria  triandra.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flor.  Feruv.  i.  61.  The  rhatany  plant 
is  a  shrub,  having  a  long,  much  branched,  spreading  root,  of  a  blackish-rec. 
colour;  with  a  round,  procumbent,  very  dark-coloured  stem,  divided  into  nu- 
merous branches,  of  which  the  youuger  are  leafy  and  thickly  covered  with  soft 
hairs,  giving  them  a  white,  silky  appearance.  The  leaves  are  few,  sessile,  oblong- 
ovate,  pointed,  entire,  presenting  on  both  surfaces  the  same  silky  whiteness  with 
the  young  branches.  The  flowers  are  lake-coloured,  and  stand  singly  on  short 
peduncles  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  There  are  only  three  stamens.  The 
nectary  consists  of  four  leaflets,  of  which  the  two  upper  are  spatulate,  the  lower 
roundish  and  much  shorter :  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  generic  character 
of  Willdenow,  which  was  drawn  from  the  Krameria  Ixina.  The  fruit  is  globu- 
lar, of  the  size  of  a  pea,  surrounded  by  stiff"  reddish-brown  prickles,  and  fur- 
nished with  one  or  two  seeds.  The  name  rhatany  is  said  to  express,  in  the 
language  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  the  creeping  diaracter  of  the  plant. 

This  species  of  Krameria  is  a  native  of  Peru,  growing  in  dry  argillaceous  and 
sandy  places,  and  abundant  about  the  city  of  Huanuco.  It  flowers  at  all  sea- 
sons, but  is  in  the  height  of  its  bloom  in  October  and  November.  The  root  is 
dug  up  after  the  rains.  Tschudi  states  that  most  of  the  rhatany  now  exported 
is  obtained  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Peru,  particularly  in  Arica  and  Islay. 
(Trav.  in  Peru,  Am.  ed.,  p.  214.) 

The  K.  Ixina,  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  aflfords  a  root  closely  analogous  in  appearance  and  properties  to  that 
of  the  Peruvian  species;  but  the  latter  only  is  oflicinal.  This  root  is  occasionally 
imported  into  Europe,  and  is  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Savanilla 
rhatany,  derived  from  the  port  of  New  Granada,  from  which  it  was  imported. 
It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Mettenheimer  of  Giessen,  and  more  recently  by  Dr. 
Schuchardt  of  Dresden,  whose  accounts  of  it  are  more  particularly  referred  to 
in  the  note  below.* 

We  receive  rhatany  in  pieces  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  some  being 
Biraple,  some  more  or  less  branched,  the  largest  as  much  as  an  inch  in  thickness, 
derived  from  the  main  body  of  the  root,  the  smallest  not  thicker  than  a  small 
quill,  consisting  of  the  minute  ramifications.  The  pieces  are  often  nearly  cylin- 
drical, and  as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length.    Sometimes  many  of  the 

*  Sdvan"     '"       'If/.    Mottenheimcr  describes  a  faiie  rhatany,  which  has  occurred  in 
Oennnn  <  i^  follows.  The  body  of  the  root  is  from  1  to  2  inches  thick  and  4  long, 

)■•""'     "     ..  .......  branches;  but  these  are  generally  separate,  from  4  to  12  inches  long, 

.  half  an  inch  thick.  The  body  resembles  the  genuine:  but  the  branches  aro 
u  itiirtM  somewhat  shining,  with  deeper  longituilinal  furrows,  and  transverse 
h»8u  times  divide  the  bark  quite  around  the  root.   They  arc  more  undulat- 

ing, the  body,  have  more  frequent  wart -like  elevations.     The  false  root  is 

more  biUur  ih  ;  lino,  with  a  thicker  bark,  and  in  mass  has  a  dirty  violet  redtlish- 

jrown  colour.  the  bark  is  of  a  dirty  dark  brownish-red,  with  a  granular  frac- 

iure;  interiorly  (•  r  rclonrod,  with  a  fibrous  fracture;  and  when  cut  with  a  knife 

aas  a  shining  mjii  i  •■.  i  ii-  h.-i.  .us  part  is  piile-red,  hard,  of  a  short-fibrous  fracture, 
And,  when  cut  aci  >  ,  dull,  unl  wnliout  tlio  dark  central  j)oint  of  the  genuine  root.  The 
false  root  is  inodorous.  Its  taste  is  more  astringent  than  that  of  the  genuine.  Its  source 
is  unknown,  {/'harm.  Cent.  Jilatf,  Mnrch  24,  1852,  p.  221.) 

The  above  description,  which  we  leave  entire,  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  a  variety 
of  the  drug,  known  in  English  comrncrco  as  Savanilla  rhalany,  given  by  Dr.  Schuchardt 
of  Dresden,  by  whom  it  iH  refnrcd,  in  all  probability  corn'cily,  to  Krameria  Ixina.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  has  boon  ftntctl  ubove,  it  may  be  montionod  that,  in  this  variety  of  rhatany, 

the  bark  adhrro.n  more  firmly  to  the  root  lIc"  -•  •' -Tie,  that  it  has  a  more  abrupt  and 

less  fibrou!»  fracture,  and  consequently  is  Ivcritcd,  and  thnt  both  the  wood 

and  bark  contain   i  Uv^i^  proportion  of  tm  :,m.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  xvi.  29  and 

132,  from  liot'D  ng.)    A  root,  sent  lo  ihiit  city  from  London,  as  a  Rpecimcn  of  the 

rhatany  known  avanilla,  currespoods  exaotly  with  the  description  here  given.— 

tiou  to  tk*  tenth  and  cUvmth    "  ' 
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radicles  are  united  in  a  common  head,  which  is  short,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  roots  are  composed  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown,  slightly  fibrous,  easily  separable  bark,  and  a  central  woody  portion,  less 
coloured,  but  still  reddish  or  reddish-yellow.  Rhatany  is  without  smell,  but  haa 
a  bitter,  very  astringent,  slightly  sweetish  taste,  which  is  connected  with  its 
medical  virtues,  and  is  much  stronger  in  the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part. 
The  smallest  pieces  are  therefore  preferable,  as  they  contain  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  bark.  The  powder  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  virtues  of  the  root 
are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  deep-reddish-brown 
colour.  From  the  researches  of  Yogel,  Gmelin,  Peschier,  and  Trommsdorflf,  it 
appears  to  contain  tannic  acid,  lignin,  and  minute  quantities  of  gum,  starch, 
saccharine  matter,  and  an  acid  wliich  Peschier  considered  as  peculiar,  and  named 
krameric  acid.  The  tannic  acid  is  in  three  states;  1st,  that  of  purity,  in  which 
it  is  without  colour;  2d,  that  of  apotheme,  in  which  it  has  lost  its  astringency, 
and  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  3d,  that  of  extractive, 
which  is  a  soluble  combination  of  tannin  and  its  apotheme,  and  is  the  sub- 
cstance  which  imparts  to  the  infusion  and  tincture  their  characteristic  reddish- 
brown  colour.  (Soubeiran,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xix.  596.)  The  tannic  acid  of 
rhatany  {krameria-tannic  or  rhalania- tannic  acid)  is  separated  by  treating 
the  ethereal  extract  of  the  bark  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution.  It  gives  a  dark-green  precipitate  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  flesh- 
coloured  one  with  gelatin,  and  none  with  tartar  emetic.  (Gmelin,  Handbook, 
XV.  529.)  The  proportion  of  red  astringent  matter  obtained  by  Vogel  was  40 
per  cent.  The  mineral  acids  and  most  of  the  metallic  salts  throw  down  precipi- 
tates with  the  infusion,  decoction,  and  tincture  of  rhatany,  and  are  incompatible 
in  prescription. 

Cold  water,  by  means  of  displacement  or  percolation,  extracts  all  the  astrin- 
gency of  rhatany,  forming  a  clear  deep-red  infusion,  which,  upon  careful  eva- 
poration, yields  an  almost  perfectly  soluble  extract.  The  root  yields  its  virtues 
also  to  boiling  water  by  maceration;  but  the  resulting  infusion  becomes  turbid 
upon  cooling,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  apotheme  taken  up  by  the 
water  when  heated.  By  boiling  with  water  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  apo- 
theme is  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pure  tannin  becomes  in- 
soluble in  cold  water  and  medicinally  inert,  either  by  combining  with  the  starch 
which  is  also  dissolved,  or  by  conversion  into  apotheme  through  the  agency  ot 
the  atmosphere.  The  decoction  is,  therefore,  an  ineligible  preparation,  and  the 
extract  resulting  from  its  evaporation,  though  greater  in  weight  than  that  from 
the  cold  infusion,  contains  much  less  soluble  and  active  matter.  Alcohol  dis- 
Bolves  a  larger  proportion  of  the  root  than  water ;  but  this  excess  is  owing  to 
the  solution  of  apotheme,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  contains  little  if  any  more 
of  the  astringent  principle  than  that  prepared  by  cold  water,  while  it  is  encum- 
bered with  much  inert  matter.  (See  Exti^actum  Krameriae.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rhatany  is  gently  tonic  and  powerfully  as- 
tringent; and  may  be  advantageously  given  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  passive  heiuop- 
rhages,  especially  menorrhagia,  some  forms  of  leucorrhoea,  and  in  all  those  cases 
in  wiiich  kino  and  catechu  are  beneficial.  It  has  long  been  used  in  Peru  as  a 
remedy  in  bowel  complaints,  as  a  corroborant  in  cases  of  enfeebled  stomach,  and 
as  a  local  application  to  spongy  gums.  Ruiz,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Peru- 
vian Flora,  first  made  it  known  in  Europe.  It  was  not  till  after  the  yerr  1816 
that  it  began  to  come  into  general  use.  It  has  the  advantage  ovrr  the  astrin- 
gent extracts  imported,  that,  being  brought  in  the  state  of  the  root,  it  is  free 
from  adulteration,  and  may  be  prescribed  with  confidence. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains;  but  in  this  form  the 
root  is  little  used.  The  infusion  or  decoction  is  more  convenient.  The  pro})or- 
tions  are  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  or  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of  wat'^r,  and  the 
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dose  one  or  two  flnidonnces.  The  extract,  tincture,  ana  syrup  are  officinal,  and 
may  be  given  in  the  dose,  the  first  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  the  second  of  two 
or  three  fluidrachms,  and  the  third  of  half  a  fluidounce.  In  tlie  form  of  infusion 
tincture,  and  extract,  rhatany  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a  local  remedy 
in  fissure  of  the  anus,  prolapsus  ani,  and  leucorrhoea. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Krameria? ;  I nfusuui  Kraraeriae;  Pul?is  Catechu  Com- 
positns,  Br.;  Syrupus  Krameriae,  U.  S,;  Tiuctura  Krameriae.  W. 

LACTUCARIUM.  U,S. 
Lactucarium. 

The  concrete  juice  of  Lactuca  sativa.  U.  S. 

Lactuca.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  iEqualis. — Nat.  Ord.  Compositaj  Cicho- 
raceae,  De  Cand.  Cichoraceae,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  membran- 
ous margin.    Pappus  simple,  stipitate.   Seed  smooth.  Willd. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  yield  when  wounded  a  milky  juice,  to  which,  indeed, 
they  owe  their  generic  name.  In  some  of  them  this  juice  possesses  valuable 
narcotic  properties.  This  is  the  case,  among  others,  with  L.  sativa,  L.  virosa^ 
and  L.  altissima.  It  was  supposed  that  our  native  L.  elongata,  or  wild  lettuce^ 
might  have  similar  virtues;  and  Dr.  Bigelow  was  informed  by  physicians  who 
had  employed  it,  that  it  acts  as  an  anodyne,  and  promotes  the  secretion  from  the 
skin  and  kidneys.  But,  according  to  M.  Aubergier,  who  experimented  with 
difl'erent  species  of  Lactuca,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  which  of  them  lactucarium 
might  be  most  advantageously  obtained,  the  milky  juice  of  this  plant  is  of  a  flat 
and  sweetish  taste  without  bitterness,  contains  much  mannite,  but  no  bitter  prin- 
ciple, and  is  destitute  of  narcotic  properties.  {Ann.de  IVierap.,  1843,  p.  18.) 
The  probability  is  that  it  is  nearly  or  quite  inert.  Therefore,  though  formerly 
holding  a  place  in  our  national  Pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been  discarded. 

Lactuca  saiiva.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1523.  The  garden  lettuce  is  an  annual 
plant.  The  stem,  which  rises  above  two  feet,  is  erect,  round,  simple  below,  and 
branching  in  its  upper  part.  The  lower  leaves  are  obovate,  rounded  at  the  end, 
and  undulating;  the  upper  are  smaller,  sessile,  cordate,  and  toothed;  both  are 
Bhining,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  pale-yellow,  small, 
and  disposed  in  an  irregular  terminal  corymb.  Before  the  flower-stem  begins  to 
shoot,  the  plant  contains  a  bland,  pellucid  juice,  has  little  taste  or  smell,  and  is 
moch  used  as  a  salad  for  the  table;  but  during  the  i)eriod  of  inflorescence  it 
aboQods  in  a  milky  juice,  which  readily  escapes  from  incisions  in  the  stem,  and 
bag  beeu  found  to  possess  decided  medicinal  as  well  as  sensible  properties.  The 
juice  is  more  abundant  in  the  wild  than  the  cultivated  plants.  Inspissated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  it  constitutes  the  lactucarium  of  our  Phurmacopceia.  This  was 
formerly  recognised  by  all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias;  but  has  been  discarded, 
we  thiiik  upon  insuflicient  grounds,  in  the  new  code. 

The  original  native  country  of  the  garden  lettuce  is  unknown.  The  plant  has 
been  cultiviitod  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  now  em])loyed  in  all  parts  of  the 
cifilized  world.  It  flourishes  equally  in  hot  an«l  temperate  latitudes.  Some 
botanists  suppose  that  L.  virosa  of  the  old  continent  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
Yarieti«'8  of  the  cultivated  phmt 

Lncfura  virosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1526;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  75,  t.  31. 
The  arrid  or  Htrong-xcented  lettuce  is  biennial,  with  a  stem  from  tw«)  to  four 
I'eet  high,  erect,  prickly  near  the  base,  above  smooth  and  divided  into  branches. 
The  lower  leaves  are  large,  oblong-obovate,  undivided,  tootlied,  commonly 
prickly  on  the  under  side  of  the  miilrib.  sessile,  and  horizontal;  the  upper  are 
smaller,  clasping,  and  oflcu  lolied;  the  bractes  are  cordate  and  pointed.    The 
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flow  ?rs  are  numerous,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  disposed  in  a  panicle.  The 
plant  is  0  native  of  Europe. 

L.  virosa  is  lactescent,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell  like  that  of  opium, 
and  a  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  It  was  admitted  by  the  late  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias  as  one  of  the  sources  of  lactucarium,  which  it  is  said  to  yield  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  better  quality,  than  the  garden  lettuce.  Mr.  Schutz,  of 
Germany,  obtained  only  IT  grains,  on  the  average,  from  a  single  plant  of  the 
garden  lettuce,  while  a  plant  of  L.  virosa  yielded  56  grains. 

The  milky  juice  of  these  species  of  Lactuca  undergoes  little  alteration,  if  con- 
fined in  closely  stopped  bottles  from  which  the  air  is  excluded.  But,  wlicn  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  concretes,  and  assumes  a  brownish  colour  somewhat  like  that 
of  opium.  The  following  mode  of  collecting  it  from  L.  sativa  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Young,  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  the  top  is  cut 
off,  and  the  juice  which  exudes,  being  absorbed  by  cotton  or  a  piece  of  sponge, 
is  pressed  out  into  a  cup  or  other  small  vessel,  and  exposed  till  it  concretes.  In 
order  to  obtain  all  the  juice  which  the  plant  is  capable  of  afifordino^,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  off  five  or  six  successive  slices  of  the  stem  at  short  intervals,  and  to  repeat 
the  process  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  juice  may  also  be  collected  by  the 
finger  as  it  flows  from  the  incisions. 

A  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Probart,  of  London,  is  to  collect  the  milky  juice  on 
pieces  of  woven  cotton  about  half  a  yard  square,  to  throw  these  when  fully 
charged  into  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  the  water 
thus  impregnated  to  evaporate  in  shallow  dishes  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature.    The  lactucarium  is  left  in  the  form  of  an  extract. 

Another  method  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  lettuce  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Probart.  When  the  plant  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  hue,  the 
white  juice  concretes  in  the  bark  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  old  leaves,  which  be- 
come very  bitteV.  These  parts,  being  separated,  are  macerated  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  water,  then  boiled  for  two  hours;  and  the  clear  decoction,  having  been 
allowed  to  drain  off  through  a  sieve,  is  evaporated  in  shallow  vessels  by  simple 
exposure.  The  resulting  extract,  according  to  Mr.  Probart,  has  half  the  strength 
of  lactucarium,  and  may  be  obtained  at  one-sixth  of  the  cost. 

The  inspissated  expressed  juice  both  of  L.  sativa  and  L.  virosa  was  formerly 
ofiQcinal;  but  this  must  be  exceedingly  uncertain,  from  the  variable  quantity  of 
the  milky  juice  contained  in  the  plant ;  and,  as  the  young  leaves,  which  contain  little 
or  none  of  it,  were  often  employed,  the  preparation  was  liable  to  be  quite  inert 
The  Ihridace  of  Dr.  Franyois,  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  identical  with  lactu- 
carium, is  in  all  probability  nothing  more  than  the  inspissated  expressed  juice 
of  lettuce,  and,  indeed,  is  directed  as  such  in  the  last  French  Codex;  the  leaves 
being  rejected,  and  the  stalks  alone,  near  the  flowering  period,  being  subjected 
to  pressure. 

M.  Aubergier,  of  Clermont,  in  a  treatise  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  November,  1842,  states  that  lactucarium,  identical  with  that  of 
the  garden  lettuce,  can  be  abundantly  and  cheaply  procured  from  Lactuca  altiS' 
sima,  which  is  a  large  plant,  with  a  stem  more  than  nine  feet  high,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  {Annuaire  de  Therap.,  1843,  p.  18.) 

Lactucarium,  as  brought  from  England,  is  in  small  irregular  lumps,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  and  of  a  nar- 
cotic odour  and  bitter  taste.  As  prepared  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  commonly  in 
roundish,  compact,  and  rather  hard  masses,  weighing  several  ounces.  (Christi- 
son.)  A  variety,  known  in  our  market  as  German  lactucarium,  is  in  pieces 
about  an  inch  and  half  by  an  inch  in  thickness,  four-sided,  with  one  side  convex 
and  the  three  others  flat,  or  slightly  concave  from  shrinking,  as  if  quart(+r  sec- 
tions of  a  saucer-shaped  cake,  which  had  been  divided  before  it  was  quite  dry. 
The  colour  on  the  outer  or  convex  surface  is  darkish-brown,  that  of  the  cut  sur- 
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faces  light  yellowish-brown.  From  experiments  by  Messrs.  Parrish  and  Bates, 
the  German  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  English ;  as  44  per  cent,  of  spiritu- 
ous extract  was  obtained  from  the  latter,  and  only  3G  per  cent,  from  the  for- 
mer, while  the  two  extracts  were  about  equal  in  their  sensible  properties.  {Am 
Journ.  of  Fharm.,  May,  1860,  p.  226.)  In  colour,  taste,  and  smell  lactucariuu; 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  opium,  and  has  sometimes  been  called  leltuct 
opium.  Jt  does  not  attract  moisture  from  the  air.  It  yields  nearly  half  its  weight 
to  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  deep-brown  infusion.  From  its  resemblance 
in  sensible  properties  and  therapeutical  effects  to  opium,  it  was  conjectured  to 
contain  morphia,  or  some  analogous  principle ;  but  this  conjecture  has  not  yet 
been  verified.  Buchner,  Aubergier,  and  Walz  claim  severally  to  have  discovered 
the  active  principle,  which  has'  been  named  laclucin ;  but  the  substances  ob- 
tained by  these  different  chemists  are  not  exactly  identical  in  properties;  and 
the  lactucin  of  Walz  and  Aubergier  is  considered  by  M.  Lenoir  as  owing  its 
bitterness  to  impurities,  separated  from  which  it  is  without  taste  and  inert.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  constituent  upon  which  the  medical  virtues  of 
lactucarium  depend  has  yet  been  isolated.  We  give  in  a  note  the  results  o( 
various  analyses  of  this  medicine.  They  all  relate  to  the  lactucarium  obtained 
from  Lactuca  virosa.* 

*  Buchner  published  experiments  on  lactucarium  in  1832.  His  results  are  not  essen- 
tially diflerent  from  those  subsequently  obtained.  The  principle,  named  by  him  lactucin^ 
is  bitter,  soluble  iu  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  without  alkaline  reac- 
tion though  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  destitute  of  nitrogen,  capable  of  forming  with 
acids  very  soluble  bitter  combinations,  and  not  easily  obtained  perfectly  while  and  crys- 
i.iUized.  (See  Pharm.  Journ..,  vii.  74.) 

Dr.  Walz,  in  an  inaugural  thesis  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1839,  gives  the  following 
constituents  of  lactucarium  from  L.  virosa;  viz.,  a  peculiar  principle  denominated  lactucin^ 
volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matter  easily  dissolved  by  ether,  and  another  of  difficult  solubility  in 
that  fluid,  a  reddish-yellow  tasteless  resin,  a  greenish-yellow  acrid  resin,  common  sugar, 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  pectic  acid,  a  brown  humus-like  acid,  a  brown  basic  sub- 
stance, albumen,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  and  nitric  acids,  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Lac- 
tucin, as  obtained  by  Walz,  is  in  yellow  crystalline  needles,  inodorous,  of  a  strong  and 
durable  bitter  taste,  easily  fusible,  soluble  in  from  tJO  to  80  parts  of  cold  water,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether,  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids,  and  without  alkaline  or 
acid  reaction.  [Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xxxii.  97.)  It  was  obtained  by  treating  lactucarium 
with  alcohol  acidulated  with  one-fifteenth  of  concentrated  vinegar,  adding  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  precipit^iting  by  subacetate  of  lead,  separating  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hv  h'^'iii,  r.Ii(  iliig.  evaporating  by  a  gentle  heat,  treating  the  residuum  by  ether,  and 
a  .    ..  !:_  ij  .        Ill  ion  to  evaporate. 

'^'  *  r,  iu  his  memoir  presented  to  the  French  Academy  in  1842,  gives  the  fol- 

•  result  of  his  analysis: — 1.  a  bitter  crystallizablo  substance  {lactucin),  soluble 
111  lid  boiling  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  without 

alkaline  reaction,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle;  2.  mannite;  3.  asparamide; 
4.  a  crystallizable  substance  having  the  property  of  colouring  green  the  sesquigalts  of 
iron;  6.  an  electro-negative  resin,  combined  with  potAssa;  6.  a  neuter  resin;  7.  ulmate  of 
potassa;  8.  cerin,  myricin,  pectin,  and  albumen;  9.  oxalate,  malate,  nitrate,  and  sul- 
j  hate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron 
111  1   r;^  ingoncse,  and  silica.    The  bitter  principle  above  referred  to  separates  from  its 

'   '"  '>"iii"'  ""t,..-   ..t,...,  , i;„jj^  jjj  pearly  scales.    By  the  action  of  alkalies  it 

'  d  by  acids.  The  lactescenco  of  the  fresh  juice  of 
I  rid  renin,  and  not  to  caoutchouc.  (Ann.  de  Therap., 
'    '     i  '       bitter  principle  of  Aubergier  differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Walx  in  being  less 

'     '   i  I  <  .iter,  and  iniioluble  in  ether. 

M.  Lenoir  cnuMiders  the  lactucin  of  those  two  chemists  as  impure,  and  denies  that  it  it 
<\ie  active  principle,  which,  ho  thinks,  is  probably  an  organic  alkali.  Ho  obtained  th« 
i^f'fufin  ]nv  ■    '  -—     -'     '     •  r  J  J  ^yjjjj  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering 

^^  *  '  '    '  '  id,  and  afterwards  purified  by  fre- 

•I  " '''  '1.-   ' ,....,...1  ..hfticoal.    Thus  obtained, 

i:  w  t^  w  .■  I    til  taste  or  It  was  nearly  insoluble 

in  H..:.i.  I, ,i(  readily  di^  •  and  fixed  oils.     He  pro- 

foseJ  to  nuuie  it  lactueone,  lvu\iu\t,  iUv  i<nuntr  uaiiit*  Inr  «h«  active  principle  when  isolated. 
Ann.  de  Chtm.  el  de  Phy*.,  i'eb.  1817.)    According  to  Wall,  the  laclucouo  of  Lenoir  is  ool/ 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  That  lettuce  possesses  soporific  properties 
is  a  fact  which  was  known  to  the  ancients;  but  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia, 
enjoys  the  credit  of  having  first  proposed  the  employment  of  its  inspissated  milky 
juice  as  a  medicine.  From  experiments  with  a  tincture  prepared  from  lactu- 
carium,  Dr.  Coxe  obtained  the  same  results  as  usually  follow  the  administration 
of  laudanum.  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  of  Edinburgh,  afterwards  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  and,  in  his  treatise  on  pulmonary  consumption,  recom- 
mended lactucarium  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  the  anodyne  properties  of  which 
it  possesses,  without  being  followed  by  the  same  injurious  effects.  In  consequence 
of  this  recommendation,  the  medicine  came  into  extensive  use,  and  was  adopted 
as  officinal  in  several  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Dr.  Fran9ois,  a  French  physician, 
also  investigated  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  lettuce. 
According  to  that  author,  it  is  sedative,  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  body,  without  producing  that  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  which  often  follows  the  use  of  opium.  The  general 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  recorded  experience  in  relation  to  lactu- 
carium is,  that  it  has,  in  a  much  inferior  degree,  the  anodyne  and  calming  pro- 
perties of  opium,  without  its  disposition  to  excite  the  circulation,  to  produce 
headache  and  obstinate  constipation,  and  to  derange  the  digestive  organs.  In 
this  country  the  medicine  is  occasionally  employed  to  allay  cough,  aud  quiet 

the  fatty  matter  discovered  by  himself.  Thieme  could  not  divide  this  into  the  two  kinds 
noticed  by  Walz  as  differing  in  their  solubility  in  ether,  and,  considering  it  as  peculiar, 
proposed  for  it  the  name  of  lactucerin. 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  lactucarium  is  by  Ludwig.  That  chemist  found,  in  100  parts, 
48  63  of  substances  insoluble  in  -water,  and  51-37  of  those  soluble  in  water.  Of  the  in- 
soluble matter  42-04  parts  were  of  lactucerin  or  lactucone,  which  he  obtained  by  first  ex- 
hausting lactucarium  with  water,  then  treating  the  insoluble  residue  several  times  with 
hot  alcohol  of  0-833,  allowing  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  slowly,  washing  the  yel- 
lowish substance  thus  procured  with  water,  and  purifying  it  by  re-solution  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallization.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  in  snow-white  aggregated  granules,  dissolves  in  strong 
hot  alcohol  which  deposits  it  on  cooling,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  but  insoluble  in  water, 
becomes  transparent  and  tenacious  when  moderately  heated  in  a  platinum  dish,  melts 
completely  at  a  higher  heat  with  the  escape  of  white  odorous  vapours,  is  incapable  of 
saponification  by  caustic  potassa,  and  is  therefore  not  properly  a  fat,  and  in  alcoholic 
solution  faintly  reddens  litmus-paper.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
(C^Hg^Og).  Besides  this  principle  there  were  3-99  parts  of  wax,  and  2-00  of  lignin  and  of 
a  substance  which  swelled  in  ammonia,  and  was  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Of  the  51-37  parts  soluble  in  water,  6-98  were  albumen,  1-75  lactuccrm  held  in  solution  by 
other  substances,  27-68  bitter  extract  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  14-96  watery  extract 
insoluble  in  alcohol  of  0-830.  The  former  of  these  extracts  was  found  to  contain  a  peculiar 
acid  substance  called  lactucic  acid,  and  the  lactucin  of  Aubergier.  To  obtain  these  prin- 
ciples, 80  parts  of  lactucarium,  in  fine  powder,  were  triturated  with  80  of  pure  cold  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  400  parts  of  alcohol  of  0851 ;  the  liquor  was  filtered, 
shaken  with  hydrate  of  lime  till  it  yielded  no  precipitate  with  baryta-water  or  oxalate  of 
potassa,  then  decolorized  with  pure  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated;  tlie  brown  tena- 
cious mass  thus  obtained  (alcoholic  extract)  was  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  left 
behind  a  viscid  substance;  the  aqueous  solution  was  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
on  being  evaporated  yielded  a  mixture  of  lactucic  acid  and  lactucin  ;  these  were  separated 
by  dissolving  tlie  mixture  in  boiling  water,  which  on  cooling  deposited  the  latter  in  white 
crystalline  scales,  and  gave  up  the  former  on  subsequent  evaporation.  Lactucic  acid  is 
of  difficult  crystallization,  light-yellow,  strongly  bitter,  without  sour  taste,  of  an  acid 
-eaction,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  has  as  much  claim  as  any  other 
discovered  substance  to  be  considered  the  active  principle  of  lactucarium.  Lactucin,  puri- 
fied by  animal  charcoal,  is  in  white  pearly  scales,  the  solution  of  which  exhibits  no  reac- 
tion with  subacetate  of  lead,  or  solution  of  iodine.  It  is  dissolved  without  change  of 
colour  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Besides  the  above  ingredients,  Ludwig  found  also 
in  lactucarium  a  substance  resembling  mannite,  oxalic  acid,  another  organic  acid  not  well  de- 
termined, a  soft  resin,  potassa,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Distilled  with  diluted  s»ilpburio 
acid,  it  gave  an  acid  product  smelling  like  lactucarium,  which,  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  again  distilled  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  yielded  an  acid  fluid  hanns:  the 
odour  of  valerian.  [Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  June,  1847,  p.  438,  from  Arch,  der  Pharm.y  a.  i  and 
129.    See  also  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm. ^  xx.  67.) — Note  to  the  eighth  edition. 
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nervous  irritation.  It  may  be  given  in  all  cases  in  which,  while  opiam  is  indi- 
cated in  reference  to  its  anodyne  or  soothing  influence,  it  cannot  be  administered 
from  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  very  uncertain.  The  dose  is» 
from  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  An  alcoholic  extract  would  be  a  good 
preparation.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  five  grains.  A  syrup 
is  directed  in  the  XJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Syrupus  Laciucarii,  Part  II.)* 

Water  distilled  from  lettuce  {eau  de  laitue)  is  used  in  France  as  a  mild  seda- 
tive, in  the  quantity  of  from  two  to  four  ounces.  The  fresh  leaves  boiled  in 
water  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  shape  of  cataplasm.  It  is  said  that  in 
Egypt  a  mild  oil  is  derived  from  the  seeds,  fit  for  culinary  use. 

The  extract  or  inspissated  expressed  juice  of  L.  virosa  is  a  sedative  narcotic, 
said  also  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  somewhat  diaphoretic. 
It  is  employed  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy, 
and  is  especially  recommended  in  cases  attended  with  visceral  obstruction.  It 
is  usually,  however,  combined  with  squill,  digitalis,  or  some  other  diuretic;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  much  of  the  effect  is  justly  ascribable  to  the  lettuce. 
The  medicine  is  never  used  in  this  country.  The  dose  is  eight  or  ten  grains, 
which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple  or  more.  Lactuca  ticariola^ 
another  European  species,  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Lactucarii,  U.  S.  W. 

LAPPA.  U.S.  Secondanj. 
Burdock. 
The  root  of  Xjappa  minor.  U.  S. 

Bardane,  Fr.;  Genicine  Klette,  Germ.;  Bardana,  Ilal.,  Span. 

Arctium.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  JSqualis.  —  Nat.  Ord.  CompositaB  Cina- 
reae.  De  Cand.   Cynaracese,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Ca/ya:  globular;  the  scales  at  the  apex  with 
inverted  hooks.    Seed-down  bristly,  chaffy.  Willd. 

Arctium  Lappa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1631  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  32,  t.  13. 
— Lappa  major.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  vi.  661.  Burdock  is  biennial,  with  a 
simple  spindle-shaped  root,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  brown  externally,  white 
and  spongy  within,  furnished  with  thread-like  fibres,  and  having  withered  scales 
near  the  summit  The  stem  is  succulent,  pubescent,  branching,  and  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  bearing  very  large  cordate,  denticulate  leaves,  which  are 
green  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish  and  downy  on  the  under,  and  stand  on 
long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  purple,  globose,  and  in  terminal  panicles.  The 
calyx  consists  of  imbricated  scales,  with  hooked  extremities,  by  which  they  ad- 
here to  clothes,  and  the  coats  of  animals.  The  seed-down  is  rough  and  prickly, 
and  the  seeds  quadrangular. 

This  plant,  which  is  the  one  intended  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  native  of 

*  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson  has  recommended  that  lactucarium  should  be  prepared  for  use  by 
freeing  it  from  a  cnoutchouc-like  principle,  which,  without  poi?scssinj;  any  medicinal  vir- 
tues, interferes  with  its  oonTenient  exhibition.     Ho  recommt-nds  chloroform  for  this  pur- 
p()««f.  bill  round  bcnxole  to  answer  better,  as  it  removes  this  tenacious  matter  without 
active  principle. 

irt  nf  T.nrturftrium.  MessTt.  Ptrrish  and  Bakes  propose  k  fluid  extract^  prepared 
f'.  otucarium  with  diluted  alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture  till 

*  '  :i  troyounce  of  the  drufr,  separating  the  re»inou8  matter  de- 

?<"""•<«'"'  *  ''■       ••  "i  a  little  strong  alcohol  till  dis- 

•olved,  and  i  o  the  entire  complcnon  of  the 

|»rnri>«<q     I!  ,,,;ii....,  -iv  ™,  ,-1  .i  i,  v..  i,  y  narcotio  odour,  an  J  intensely 

^  'im  of  it  T.  tin  of  the  lactucarium.  {^Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.^ 

M  _      -  •.; — Nott  t<j  ■  •         ,    .    ...ion. 
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Earope,  and  is  abundant  in  the  United  States,  where  it  grows  on  the  roadsides, 
among  rubbish,  and  in  cultivated  grounds.  Pursh  thinks  that  it  was  introduced. 
The  root,  which  should  be  collected  in  spring,  loses  four-fifths  of  its  weight  by 
drying 

The  odour  of  the  root  is  weak  and  unpleasant,  the  taste  mucilaginous  and 
sweetish,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency.  Among  its  con- 
stituents, inulin  has  been  found  by  Guibourt,  and  sugar  by  Fee. 

The  seeds  are  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  is  considered  aperient,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  without  irritating  properties ;  and  has  been  recommended  in  gouty, 
scorbutic,  venereal,  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  leprous,  and  nephritic  affections.  To 
prove  effectual  its  use  must  be  long  continued.  It  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  recent  bruised 
root  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  during 
the  day.  A  fluid  extract  and  syrup  have  also  been  prepared  from  it.*  The 
seeds  are  diuretic,  and  have  been  used  in  the  same  complaints,  in  the  form  of 
emulsion,  powder,  and  tincture.  The  dose  is  a  drachm.  The  leaves  have  been 
employed  both  externally  and  internally  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  ulcerations. 

W. 

LAURO-CERASUS.  Br. 

Cherry-laurel  Leaves, 
Prunus  Lauro-cerasus.  The  fresh  leaves.  Br. 

Laurier  cerise,  Fr.;  Kirschlorbeer,  Germ.;  Lauro  ceraso,  Ital. 

Cerasus.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Amygdaleae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Differing  from  Prunus  only  in  its  fruit  being  destitute  of  bloom, 
with  the  stone  round  instead  of  acute,  and  the  leaves  when  in  bud  folded  flat, 
not  rolled  up.  (Lindley,  Flor.  Med.,  232.) 

Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  ii.  540.  —  Prunus  Lauro-cer- 
asus. Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  988;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat.  p.  613,  t.  185.  This  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  rising  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  long  spreading  branches,  which, 
as  well  as  the  trunk,  are  covered  with  a  smooth  blackish  bark.  The  leaves,  stand- 
ing alternately  on  short  strong  footstalks,  are  oval-oblong,  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  acute,  finely  toothed,  firm,  coriaceous,  smooth,  beautifully  green 
and  shining,  with  oblique  nerves,  and  yellowish  glands  at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  strongly  odorous,  and  disposed  in  simple  axillary  racemes.  The 
fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  very  similar  in  shape  and  structure  to  a  small  black  cherry. 

The  cherry  laurel  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  throughout  which  it  is  cultivated  both  for  medical  use,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  shining  evergreen  foliage.  Almost  all  parts  of  it  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  odour,  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.    The  leaves  only  are  officinal. 

In  their  recent  and  entire  state  they  have  scarcely  any  smell ;  but,  when  bruised, 
they  emit  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant  in  a  high  degree.  Their  taste  is 
somewhat  astringent  and  strongly  bitter,  with  the  flavour  of  the  peach  kernel. 

*  Fluid  Extract  of  Burdock.  This  is  prepared  by  Mr.  I.  J.  Graham  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Sixteen  ounces  of  the  root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  are  first  moistened  with  diluted 
alcohol,  and  then  submitted  to  percolation  with  the  same  menstruum  until  exhausted;  one 
and  a  half  fluidounces  of  the  tincture  which  first  passes  being  reserved.  The  remainder  of 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  nine  fluidounces,  to  which  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and,  after  filtration,  the  reserved  portion  are  added.  A  fluidrachm,  re- 
presenting eighty  grains  of  the  root,  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.y 
March,  1800,  p.  178.)  A  syrup  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  four  fluidounces  of  this  fluid 
extract  with  twelve  fluidounces  of  simple  syrup,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoQnfu*. 
— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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By  drying  they  lose  their  odour,  but  retain  their  bitterness.  They  yield  a  pecu- 
liar oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  by  distillation  with  water,  which  they  strongly 
impregnate  with  their  flavour.  One  pound,  avoirdupois,  of  the  fresh  leaves 
yields  405  grains  of  the  oil.  (Cent.  Blatt,  A.  D.  1855,  p.  205.)  The  oil  resembles 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  employed  to  flavour  liquors  and  various  culinary  preparations;  but, 
as  it  is  highly  poisonous,  danger  may  result  from  its  careless  use.  It  has  not 
been  determined  how  far  the  mode  of  production  of  this  oil  resembles  that  of 
bitter  almonds.  (See  Amygdala  Amara.)  Chemists  have  failed  in  obtaining 
amygdalin  from  the  leaves.  That  the  oil  exists  already  formed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  fresh  leaves,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Winckler, 
that  they  yield  it  in  considerable  quantity  when  distilled  without  water.  (Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  xxv.  195.)  The  fresh  leaves  are  used  to  flavour  milk,  cream,  &c., 
and  more  safely  than  the  oil ;  though  they  also  are  poisonous  when  too  largely 
employed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  possess  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  the  water  distilled  from  them  is 
much  employed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  active 
medicine.  But  it  is  deteriorated  by  age,  and,  therefore,  as  kept  in  the  shops, 
must  be  of  variable  strength.  Hence,  while  Hufeland  directs  only  twenty  drops 
for  a  dose  every  two  hours,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  sixty  drops,  M.  Fou- 
quier  has  administered  several  ounces  without  effect.  Another  source  of  inequality 
of  strength  must  be  the  variable  quality  of  the  leaves,  according  to  the  time  they 
have  been  kept  after  separation  from  the  tree,  and  probably  also  to  their  age 
and  degree  of  development.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  want 
of  the  plant  in  this  country  has  prevented  the  general  introduction  of  the  distilled 
water  into  use. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Lauro-cerasi,  Br. 

LAVANDULA.  U.S. 
Lavender, 
The  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera.  U.  S. 

Lavande.  />.;  Lavandelblumen,  Germ.;  Lavandola,  Ital.;  Espliego,  Alhucema,  Span. 

Lavandula.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lamiacea 
or  Labiatai. 

Oen.  Gh.  Calyx  ovate,  somewhat  toothed,  supported  by  a  bracte.  Corolla 
re.supine.    Stamens  within  the  tube.  Willd. 

Lavandula  vera.  De  Cand.  Flor.  Fr.  Sup.  p.  398.  —  L.  Spica.  Willd.  Sp. 
Plant,  iii.  60 ;  Woodv.  3fed.  Bat.  p.  321,  t.  114.  The  Lavandula  Spica  of  Lin- 
naeus includes  two  distinct  species,  which  were  considered  by  him  merely  as  varie- 
ties of  the  same  plant,  but  have  been  separated  by  subsequent  botanists.  Of 
these,  the  officinal  plant,  the  narrow-leaved  variety  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  de- 
tkomiiiated  by  De  Candolle  L.  vera,  while  the  broad-leaved  variety  still  retains 
the  title  of  L.  Spica.    The  latter  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

^  Common  lavender  is  a  small  shrub,  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
high,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  six  feet.  The  stem  is  woody  below,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  bark ;  above,  is  divided  into  numerous,  slender,  straight,  herba- 
ceous, pubescent,  quadrangular  branches,  furnished  with  opposite,  sessile,  nar- 
row, nearly  linear,  entire,  and  green  or  glaucous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small, 
Mae,  and  disposed  in  interrupted  whorls  around  the  young  shoots,  forming  term- 
inal cylindrical  spikes.  Each  whorl  is  accompanied  with  two  bractes.  The  corolla 
U  tabular  and  labiate,  with  the  lower  lip  divided  into  three  segments,  the  upper 
larger  and  bifid.   The  filaments  are  within  the  tube. 
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The  plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  dry  and 
barren  land  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France.  It  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  in  this  country  flowers  in  August.  It  is  said  that  in  tields,  when 
too  thickly  planted,  it  is  apt  to  suffer  from  a  disease  consequent  on  the  noxious 
influence  of  its  own  aroma,  which  is  relieved  by  thinning  the  plants.  {Pliarm. 
Journ.,  X.  119.)  All  parts  of  it  are  aromatic ;  but  the  flowers  only  are  oflBcinal. 
The  spikes  should  be  cut  when  they  begin  to  bloom.* 

Lavender  flowers  have  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  warm,  bit^ 
terish  taste.  They  retain  their  fragrance  long  after  drying.  Alcohol  extracts 
their  virtues;  and  a  volatile  oil  upon  which  their  odour  depends  rises  with  that 
liquid  in  distillation.  The  oil  may  be  procured  separate  by  distilling  the  flowers 
with  water.  (See  Oleum  Lavandulae.)  Ilagan  obtained  from  a  pound  of  the 
fresh  flowers  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lavender  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic, 
esteemed  useful  in  certain  conditions  of  nervous  debility,  but  seldom  given  in  its 
crude  state.  The  products  obtained  by  its  distillation  are  much  used  in  per- 
fumery, and  as  adjuvants  to  other  medicines,  which  they  render  at  the  same  time 
more  acceptable  to  the  palate,  and  cordial  to  the  stomach. 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Lavandulae ;  Spiritus  Lavandulae,  U.  S. 
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Leptandra, 

The  root  of  Veronica  Yirginica  (Linn.),  Leptandra  Yirginica  (Nuttall).  U.  S. 

Leptandra.    Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  segments  acuminate.  Corolla  tubular-campanu- 
late,  border  four-lobed,  a  little  ringent,  unequal,  the  lower  lamina  narrower. 
Stamens  and  at  length  the  pistils  much  exserted;  filaments  below,  and  tube  of 
the  corolla  pubescent.  Capsule  ovate,  acuminate,  two-celled,  many-seeded, 
opening  at  the  summit.  Nuttall. 

The  genus  Leptandra  was  separated  by  Nuttall  from  the  Veronica  of  Linnaeus ; 
and,  though  the  new  genus  is  not  universally  admitted,  and  has  been  rejected  in 
the  Manual  of  Gray,  and  the  Flora  of  Chapman,  yet  it  has  in  its  favour  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  medical  properties,  and  is  retained  here  on  this  and  other 
considerations, 

Leptandra  Virginica.  Nuttall,  Genera  of  N.  Am.  Plants,  i.  7  ;  RaSnesque, 
Med.  Flora,  vol.  ii.  —  Veronica  Virginica,  Linn.;  Gray,  Man.  of  Bot.  &c.  p. 
290.  This  plant,  commonly  called  Culverts  root,  or  Culverts  physic,  is  a  her- 
baceous perennial,  with  a  simple,  erect  stem,  three  or  four  feet  high,  smooth  or 
downy,  furnished  with  leaves  in  whorls,  and  terminating  in  a  long  spike  of  white 
flowers.  The  leaves,  of  which  there  are  from  four  to  seven  in  each  whorl,  are 
lanceolate,  pointed,  and  minutely  serrate,  and  stand  on  short  footstalks.  A  va- 
riety was  seen  by  Pursh  with  purple  flowers,  which  was  described  and  figured 
as  a  distinct  species  by  Rafinesque,  under  the  name  of  Ij.  purpurea.  The  plant 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  grows  throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  affecting  mountain  meadows  in  the  South,  and  rich  woods  in  the 
North,  and  not  unfrequently  cultivated. 

The  root  is  the  part  employed.  Under  the  title  of  Veronica,  it  was  recognised 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  holding  a  place  in 
the  secondary  catalogue ;  was  omitted  in  the  third  and  fourth  editions ;  and,  ro 

*  For  accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  lavender  at  Hitchim,  in  England,  see  Pharm.  Journ.., 
Nov.  1859,  p.  276,  and  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.  14,  1864,  p.  iS>\.—Note  to  tlu 
twelfth  edition. 
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rapidly  had  it  gained  favour  in  the  intervening  decennial  period,  that  in  the 
fifth  edition  it  was  not  only  readmitted  with  the  name  of  Leptandra,  bat  took  a 
place  in  the  primary  list. 

Propertu's.  The  root  consists  of  a  rhizoma  or  root-stalk  several  inches  in 
length,  sometimes  branched,  with  numerous  long  slender  radicles.  As  brought 
dried  to  the  shops,  the  rhizoma  is  usually  broken  into  pieces  an  inch  or  more 
long,  from  two  to  four  lines  in  thickness,  either  beset  with  the  rootlets  or  very 
rough  from  their  remains  when  broken,  very  hard  and  firm,  and  of  difficult  frac- 
ture, dark-brown  externally,  light-coloured  and  ligneous  within.  The  rootlets 
are  round,  smooth,  slender,  generally  broken,  but,  when  not  so,  six  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  almost  black,  being  much  darker-coloured  than  the  caudex. 
The  odour  is  feeble  and  not  disagreeable,  the  taste  bitterish,  somewhat  nauseous, 
and  feebly  acrid.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues  of  the  root.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  it  contains  volatile  oil,  extractive,  tannin, 
gum,  resin,  and  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle,  to  which  the  virtues  of  the 
medicine  may  be  ascribed.  To  this  principle  the  name  of  leptandrin  properly 
belongs.  Mr.  Wayne  obtained  it  by  treating  an  infusion  of  the  root  with  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
filtering  to  separate  the  carbonate  of  lead,  passing  the  filtered  liquid  through 
animal  charcoal  which  absorbed  all  the  active  matter,  washing  the  charcoal  with 
water  till  the  washings  began  to  be  bitter,  then  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  allowing  the  alcoholic  solutionto  evaporate  spontaneously.  By  dissolving 
the  powder  thus  obtained  in  water,  treating  this  with  ether,  and  allowing  the 
ether  to  evaporate,  needle-shaped  crystals  were  obtained,  which  had  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  root.  The  resinous  matter  obtained  by  making  a  tincture  of  the 
root,  and  precipitating  this  with  water,  has  been  improperly  called  leptandrin, 
and  considered  the  active  principle.  The  pure  resin  is  probably  inert;  and  the 
preparation  referred  to  owes  what  activity  it  may  possess  to  some  of  the  true 
leptandrin  associated  with  it.  Leptandrin  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  has  not  been  isolated  for  use.  {Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Asaoc,  1856, 
p.  34.)  Subsefjuently,  Mr.  Wayne  has  obtained  from  the  root  a  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, which  he  found  to  have  the  properties  of  mannite  {Am.  Joxirn.  of  Pharm.^ 
Nov.  1859,  p.  557);  and  Prof  F.  F.  Mayer  has  extracted  a  saponaceous  prin- 
ciple, closely  resembling  senegin,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  glucoside.  {Ibid.f 
July,  1863,  p.  298.)  The  chemistry,  however,  of  leptandra  needs  further  investi- 
gation. 

Medical  Properties.  The  recent  root  is  said  to  act  violently  as  a  cathartic, 
and  sometimes  as  an  emetic.  In  the  dried  state  it  is  much  milder,  but  less  cer- 
tain. The  practitioners  calling  themselves  Eclectics  consider  it  an  excellent 
cholagopue,  and  use  both  the  impure  resin,  which  they  call  leptandrin,  and  the 
root  itself  as  a  substitute  for  mercurials.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty 
grains  to  a  drachm ;  that  of  the  impure  resin  referred  to  from  two  to  four  grains 
Prof  Procter  has  prepared  a  fluid  extract  of  leptandra,  which  probal»ly  con- 
tains all  ita  virtues,  and  may  be  given  as  an  aperient  cholagogue  in  the  dose  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  minims.*  W. 

♦  The  following  t-  "  '"  '  r  ,,1  to  in  the  text.  Moisten  sixteen  Iroyounces  of 
th«  powdered  root  h  of  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  by 
moMure  and  one  ol       .  .>^-  •>... i ,  and  pour  i;:-  -    •  •'•  ■   '  i  —  cd  alco- 

hol.  When  a  pint  of  ihc-  lo  jn  u  w.i  ;  it  mny 

craporale  to  one-half.    (  rco  pints  ti.  I,  which 

■re  to  be  evaporated  on  a  waior-baih  to  a  pint..  To  this  add  four  ounces  ot  sugar,  and, 
haTing  continued  the  evaporation  till  the  liquid  ^s  reduced  to  half  a  pint,  add  this  while 
,oi„***  '^®  rc.-crred  liquid,  so  as  together  to  make  a  pint.  (Am.Joum.  of  Pharm.,  March, 
l9G3,j>  U'2.f— you  to  the  twelfth  eJition.  ^ 
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HMONES. 

Lemons, 

The  frait  of  Citrus  Limonum. 

Limons,  Citrons,  Fr.;  Limonen,  Citronen,  Oerm.;  Limoni,  ItaL;  Limones,  Spem. 

LIMONIS  CORTEX.  U.S., Br, 

Lemon  Peel. 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum.  U.  S.  The  fresh  outer  part  of  the 
rind  of  the  ripe  fruit.  Br. 

LIMONIS  SUCCUS.  U.S.,  Br, 
Lemon  Juice, 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum.  U.  S.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
ripe  fruit.  Br. 

For  some  general  remarks  on  the  genus  Citrus,  see  Aurantii  Cortex. 

Citrus  medica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1426;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  582, 1. 189. 
This  tree  closely  resembles  Citrus  Aurantium,  before  described.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  larger,  slightly  indented  at  the  edges,  and  stand  upon  footstalks 
which  are  destitute  of  the  winged  appendages  that  characterize  the  other  species. 
The  flowers,  moreover,  have  a  purplish  tinge  on  their  outer  surface,  and  the  fruit 
is  entirely  diflforent  in  appearance  from  the  orange.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  Citrus  medica,  which  some  botanists  consider  as  distinct  species,  but  which 
scarcely  differ  except  in  the  character  of  their  fruit.  Those  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  the  citron,  lemon,  and  lime.  1.  In  the  citron,  C.  medica  of  Risso, 
the  fruit  is  very  large,  sometimes  six  inches  in  length,  ovoidal,  with  a  double 
rind,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  yellowish,  thin,  unequal,  rugged,  with  innumera- 
ble vesicles  filled  with  essential  oil ;  the  inner  is  white,  very  thick,  and  spongy. 
It  is  divided  in  the  interior  into  nine  or  ten  cells,  filled  with  oblong  vesicles, 
which  contain  an  acid  juice  precisely  like  that  of  the  lemon,  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  rind  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  conserves,  to  which 
it  is  adapted  by  its  thickness.  The  fruit  is  called  cedrat  by  the  French.  2.  The 
lemon  {C.  medica,  var.  limon  of  Linn.,  Citrus  Limonium  of  Risso)  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  with  a  smoother  and  thinner  rind,  a  pointed  nipple-shaped 
summit,  and  a  very  juicy,  acid  pulp.  In  other  respects  it  closely  resembles  the 
citron,  to  which,  however,  it  is  usually  preferred  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
abundance  of  its  juice.  3.  The  lime  is  still  smaller  than  the  lemon,  with  a  smootli- 
er  and  thinner  rind,  oval,  rounded  at  the  extremities,  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  abounding  in  a  very  acid  juice,  which  renders  it  highly  useful 
for  the  purposes  to  which  the  lemon  is  applied.  It  is  the  product  of  the  variety 
C  acris  of  Miller. 

The  Citrus  medica,  like  the  orange-tree,  is  a  native  of  Asia.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Persia  or  Media,  was  first  cultivated  in  Greece,  after- 
wards in  Italy,  so  early  as  the  second  century,  and  has  now  spread  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  being  raised  by  artificial  heat  where  the  climate  is  too 
cold  to  admit  of  its  exposure  during  winter  to  the  open  air. 

We  are  supplied  with  lemons  and  limes  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Though  the  former  of  these  fruits  only  is  directed  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  both  kinds  are  employed  indiscriminately  for  most 
medicinal  purposes ;  and  the  lime  affords  a  juice  at  least  equal,  in  proportional 
quantity  and  acidity,  to  that  obtained  from  the  lemon. 
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Properties.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a 
warm,  aromatic,  bitter  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  orange,  though  less 
agreeable.  It  contains  a  bitter  principle,  and  yields,  by  expression  or  distilla 
tion,  an  essential  oil,  which  is  much  used  for  its  flavour.  Both  this  and  the  rinc 
itself  are  recognised  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  (See  Oleum  Limonis.)  When  the 
white  spongy  portion  of  the  rind  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  evapo- 
rated, crystals  are  deposited,  of  a  pubstance  called  hesperidin.  This  is  bitter, 
but,  as  it  is  found  most  largely  in  the  spongy  and  comparatively  tasteless  part 
of  the  rind,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  ac- 
tive bitter  principle.  (See  Am.  Joum.  ofPharm.,  xxvi.  553.)  Lemon  peel  yields 
its  virtues  to  water,  wine,  and  alcohol. 

The  juice  is  the  part  for  which  the  fruit  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  sharply  acid, 
with  a  peculiar  grateful  flavour,  and  consists  chiefly  of  citric  acid,  mucilage, 
and  extractive,  dissolved  in  water.  As  lemons  cannot  always  be  obtained,  the 
juice  is  often  kept  in  a  separate  state;  but,  from  its  liability  to  spontaneous 
decomposition,  it  speedily  becomes  unfit  for  medical  use;  and,  though  various 
means  have  been  resorted  to  for  its  preservation,  it  can  never  be  made  to  retain 
for  any  length  of  time  its  original  flavour  unaltered.  The  best  medicinal  sub- 
stitute' for  lemon  juice  is  a  solution  of  crystallized  citric  acid  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  of 
lemons.*  One  of  the  most  eflfectual  methods  of  preserving  the  juice  is  to  allow 
it  to  stand  for  a  short  time  after  expression,  till  a  coagulable  matter  separates, 
then  to  filter,  and  introduce  it  into  glass  bottles,  with  a  stratum  of  almond  oil 
or  other  sweet  oil  upon  its  surface.  It  will  keep  still  better,  if  the  bottles  con- 
taining the  filtered  juice  be  suffered,  before  being  closed,  to  stand  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  Another  mode  is  to  add  one-tenth  of 
alcohol,  and  to  filter.  The  juice  may  also  be  preserved  by  concentrating  it  either 
by  evaporation  with  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  a  freezing  temperature, 
which  congeals  the  watery  portion,  and  leaves  the  acid  much  stronger  than  be- 
fore. When  used,  it  may  be  diluted  to  the  former  strength ;  but,  though  the 
acid  properties  are  retained,  the  flavour  of  the  juice  is  found  to  have  been  dete- 
riorated.   Lemon  syrup  is  another  form  in  which  the  juice  is  preserved. 

A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  flavoured  with  the  oil  of  lemons,  has  been  fraudulently  substituted  for 
lemon  juice,  particularly  as  an  antiscorbutic  on  long  voyages,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  quite  useless.  An  application  of  the  tests  for  tartaric  and  sulphuric  acid 
will  at  once  detect  the  fraud. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  rind  of  the  lemon  is  sometimes  used  to 
qualify  the  taste  and  increase  the  power  of  stomachic  infusions  and  tinctures. 
The  juice  is  refrigerant,  and,  properly  diluted,  forms  a  refreshing  and  agreeable 
beverage  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  It  may  be  given  with  sweetened 
water  in  the  shape  of  lemonade,  or  may  be  added  to  the  mildly  nutritive  drinks, 
•och  as  gum- water,  barley-water,  Ac,  usually  administered  in  fevers.  It  is  also 
mnch  employed  in  the  formation  of  those  diaphoretic  i)reparations  known  by 
the  names  of  neutral  mixture  and  efferve»<nnrf  draught.  (See  Mi^tura  Potassm 
Citratis. )  One  of  the  most  beneficial  applications  of  lemon  juice  is  to  the  pre- 
Tention  and  cure  of  scurvy,  for  which  it  may  be  considered  almost  a  specific. 
For  this  purpose,  ships  destined  for  long  voyages  should  always  be  provided 
with  a  supply  of  the  concentrated  juice,  or  of  crystallized  citric  acid  with  the  oil 
of  lemons.  Lemon  juice  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  connection  with  opium  and 
Peruvian  bark,  the  effects  of  which  it  has  been  tljought  to  modify  favourably,  by 
•obetitnting  the  citrate  of  their  respective  alkalies  for  the  native  salts.    It  has 

•  Nine  clrnrhma  and  a  half,  disioWcd  in  a  pint  of  water,  form  a  solution  of  tho  ATcr.igt 
•trcT  :>-  juice;  but,  where  prcciiion  if  not  requisite,  the  proportioa  mentioned  io 

Uie  t  ;  cooTenient. 
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recently  been  employed  with  great  supposed  advantage  in  acute  rheumatism, 
haring  been  given  in  quantities  varying  from  one  to  four  fluidounces,  from  four 
to  six  times  a  day.  It  has  been  used  with  benefit  as  a  local  application  in  pru- 
ritus of  the  scrotum,  and  in  uterine  hemorrhage  after  delivery. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Peel  Splritus  Limonis,f7.  5.;  Syrupus  Limonis,  Br.;  Tino- 
tnra  Limonis,  Br. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Juice,  Acidam  Citricum,  Br.;  Mistura  Potassse  Citratii, 
V.  S.;  Syrupus  Limonis.  W. 

LINUM.  U.S. 

Flaxseed, 

The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimnm.  V.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  LINI  SEMEX.  Linum  usitatissimnm.  The  seeds.  Br. 

Linseed;  Grains  de  lin,  iV.;  Leinsame,  G^wm.;  Semi  di  lino, /fai.;  Lin&ia,  Span, 

LINI  FARINA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Flaxseed  Meal.   Linseed  Meal. 

The  meal  prepared  from  the  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum.  U.  8.  The  seeds 
ground  and  deprived  of  their  oil  by  expression.  Br. 

Linum.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Pentagynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Linacese. 

Gen.'Ch.  Ca/ya:  five-leaved.  Petals  Q.ve.  CajJsuZe  five- valved,  ten-celled.  Seeds 
solitary.  Willd. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1533;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.  p.  565, 
t.  202.  Common  flax  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  erect,  slender,  round  stem, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  branching  at  top,  and,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
entirely  smooth.  The  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  of  a  pale-green 
colour,  sessile,  and  scattered  alternately  over  the  stem  and  branches.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  and  of  a  delicate  blue  colour.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  and  com- 
posed of  five  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  three-nerved  leaflets,  which  are  membranous 
on  their  border.  The  petals  are  five,  obovate,  striated,  minutely  scalloped  at  their 
extremities,  and  spread  into  funnel-shaped  blossoms.  The  filaments  are  also  five, 
united  at  the  base ;  and  the  germ,  which  is  ovate,  supports  five  slender  styles, 
terminating  in  obtuse  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  capsule,  about  the  size  of 
t  small  pea,  having  the  persistent  calyx  at  the  base,  crowned  with  a  sharp  spine, 
and  containing  ten  seeds  in  distinct  cells. 

This  highly  valuable  plant,  now  almost  everywhere  cultivated,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  derived  from  Egypt,  by  others  from  the  great  elevated 
plain  of  central  Asia.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  August 
The  seeds,  and  an  oil  expressed  from  them,  are  oflicinal. 

The  seeds  are  oval,  oblong,  flattened  on  both  sides  with  acute  edges,  some- 
what pointed  at  one  end,  about  a  line  in  length,  smooth,  glossy,  brown  externally, 
and  yellowish-white  within.  They  are  inodorous,  and  have  an  oily  mucilaginous 
taste.  Meyer  found  in  them  fixed  oil,  wax,  resin,  extractive,  tannin,  gum,  azo- 
tized  mucilage,  starch,  albumen,  gluten,  and  various  salts.  M.  Meurein  could  find 
no  starch,  but  detected  phosphates,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Meyer. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Seser.,  xx.  97.)  Their  investing  coat  abounds  in  a  peculiar 
gummy  matter  or  mucilage,  which  is  readily  imparted  to  hot  water,  forming  a 
thick  viscid  fluid,  that  lets  fall  white  flakes  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and 
afi'ords  a  copious  dense  precipitate  with  subacetate  of  lead.  By  Berzelius  the 
term  mucilage  was  applied  to  a  proximate  vegetable  principle,  dintinguished 
from  gum  by  being  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
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in  which  it  swells  up  and  forms  a  mucilaginons,  viscid  body,  which  loses  its  water 
when  placed  upon  Altering  paper,  or  other  porons  substance,  and  contracts  like 
starch  in  the  gelatinous  state.  The  name,  however,  is  unfortunate ;  as  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  solution  of  gum,  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  confusion.  No^ 
is  it  strictly  a  distinct  proximate  principle;  as  it  embraces  a  number  of  different 
bodies,  such  as  bassorin,  cerasin,  &c.  According  to  Guerin,  the  mucilage  of  flax- 
seed, obtained  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140®,  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
by  means  of  a  salt-water  bath,  contains,  in  100  parts,  5270  of  a  principle  soluble 
in  cold  water,  2989  of  a  principle  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  and  10'30  of  wattr, 
and  yields  7  11  per  cent,  of  ashes.  The  soluble  part  he  believes  to  be  arabin  or 
pure  gum ;  the  insoluble  he  found  not  to  afford  mncic  acid  with  the  nitric,  and, 
therefore,  to  differ  from  both  bassorin  and  cerasin.  There  was  also  a  small  pro- 
portion of  azotized  matter  which  he  did  not  isolate.  (Ann.  de  Chim.et  de  Phys., 
xlix.  2G3.)  Vauquelin  found  free  acetic  acid,  silica,  and  various  salts  of  potassa 
and  lime.  Meurein  discovered  in  the  mucilage  extracted  by  cold  water,  albumen, 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  an  oleo-resin,  which  resides  in  the  coats  of  the 
Beeds,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  peculiar  odour  and  taste.  The  interior  of  the 
seed,  or  nucleus,  is  rich  in  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  separated  by  expression,  and 
extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  (See  Oleum  Lini.) 

The  ground  seeds  are  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  flaxseed  meal. 
This  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  highly  oleaginous,  and  when  mixed  with  hot  water 
forms  a  soft  adhesive  mass,  much  employed  for  luting  by  practical  chemists.  The 
cake  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  usually  called  oil-cake^  still  retains 
tlie  mucilaginous  matter  of  the  envelope,  and  affords  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle. 
This  is  the  Lini  Farina  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Flaxseed  is  sometimes  accidentally  or  fraudulently  mixed  with  other  seeds, 
especially  of  plants  growing  among  the  flax.  We  have  seen  a  parcel  containing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  garlic* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Flaxseed  is  demulcent  and  emollient.  The 
mucilage  obtained  by  infusing  the  entire  seeds  in  boiling  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  is  much  and  very  advantageously  employed 
in  catarrh,  dysentery,  nephritic  and  calculous  complaints,  strangury,  and  other 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  intestine.-^,  and 
urinary  passages.  By  decoction  water  extracts  also  a  portion  of  the  oleaginous 
matter,  which  renders  the  mucilage  less  fit  for  administration  by  the  mouth,  but 
superior  as  a  laxative  enema.  The  meal  mixed  with  hot  water  forms  an  excel- 
lent emollient  poultice. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Seeds.  Infusum  Lini,  Br.;  Infusnm  Lini  Compositum,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Meal.  Cataplasma  Carbonis,  Br.;  Catap.  Conii,  Br.;  Catap. 
Lioi,  Br.;  Catap.  Sinapis,  Br.;  Catap.  Sodaj  Chlorinatie,  Br.  W. 

LITHI^  CARBON  AS.   U.S.,  Br. 

Carbonate  of  Lithia. 

"A  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  feeble  alkaline  re- 
action. It  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  a  freely 
soluble  salt.  It  impart*  to  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  a  carmine-red  colour."  U.  8. 

^Light-coloured  Flaxtted.  A  variety  of  flax  hits  recently  originated,  and  is  now  largely 
CultivttleU  in  Ohio,  the  Bccd^  of  wliioh,  inntead  of  having  the  brown  colour  of  ordinary  flax 
•ecd,  are  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  the  flower  white  instead  of  blue.  According  to  Informa- 
tion obtained  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Wa-v  '•»•;.  ^  ->  •  ,  ive  than  th« 
eomtnon  flax;  and  the  seeds  n  i.  Profeflior 
Procter  states  that,  so  far  as  h<  .,..  ,  A,»..,ination,  thej 
differ  from  the  common  seeds  ,.  brown  colouring  mai- 
Ur   (^m. /oum.  o/yAarm.,  xxN .    » 
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Thl*>  salt  has  for  the  first  time  been  made  oflBcinal  in  the  recent  editions  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica 
list,  as  an  article  to  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer.  The  alkali  Hthia,  so 
far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  is  rare  in  nature ;  for  though  extensively  diffused, 
it  exists  but  in  very  small  proportion,  except  in  a  few  scarce  minerals.  It  was 
discovered  by  Arfwedson  in  1817,  in  certain  minerals  from  the  iron  mines  of  Utb'n, 
as  the  petalite,  triphane,  and  a  variety  of  tourmaline.  (Berzelius.)  It  has  since 
been  found  in  other  minerals,  as  the  lepidolite,  spodumene,  amhlygonite,  mica, 
Ac,  and  in  numerous  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Carlsbad,  Pyrmont,  Kissingen, 
Kreuznach,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Yichy,  &c.,  in  which  it  exists  generally  as  a  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate.  By  the  spectrum  analysis,  it  has  been  detected  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Thames,  the  ashes  of  plants  grown  on  a  granite 
soil,  and  even  in  milk  and  human  blood.  In  the  mother-waters  of  tartaric  acid, 
in  the  factories,  it  has  been  found  in  a  proportion  to  justify  extraction.  It  has 
been  most  largely  obtained  from  a  phosphalic  triphylene,  found  in  Bavaria,  in 
which  it  existed  as  a  phosphate ;  but  this  source  is  said  to  be  exhausted. 

There  are  several  methods  of  extracting  lithia  from  the  minerals  containing 
it,  an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Gmelin's  Handbook  (iii.  123).  They  con- 
tain the  alkali  in  various  proportions,  from  3  6  per  cent,  in  lepidolite  to  11  per 
cent,  in  amblygonite.  Carbonate  of  lithia  is  prepared  from  lepidolite  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  One  part  of  the  mineral  is  ignited  with  two  parts  of  lime ;  water 
is  added  so  as  to  form  a  paste;  this  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water  is  added ;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  concentrated ;  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  to  precipitate  earths  and  metals ;  the  liquor  is  again  concentrated,  and, 
while  boiling  hot,  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight 
of  water,  by  which  carbonate  of  lithia  is  precipitated  somewhat  impure.  To  ob- 
tain it  pure,  it  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Omelin.) 

Lithia,  LO,  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  and  ranks  in  chemical  properties 
with  the  fixed  alkalies.  In  the  form  of  hydrate,  LO,HO,  it  is  white  and  trans- 
lucent ;  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air,  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
opaque;  is  fusible  below  ignition,  but  not  volatilizable  at  a  white  heat;  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  less  so  than  potassa  or  soda ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
and  in  solution  has  an  acrid  alkaline  taste,  caustic  properties,  and  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction.  The  salts  of  lithia  are  generally,  freely  soluble,  with  the  exception 
of  the  neutral  carbonate  and  phosphate,  the  latter  of  which  is  nearly  insoluble. 
Lithium, -which  was  first  obtained  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen,  in  1855, 
is  silver-white,  brilliant,  softer  than  lead,  ductile,  capable  of  welding,  and  the 
lightest  known  solid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*594,  melting  point  356°  F.,  equivalent  7, 
and  symbol  L.  {Brande  and  Taylor.)  The  eq.  of  lithia,  therefore,  is  L=7-f- 
0=^8,  or  L0  =  15;  which  is  the  lowest  combining  number  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Carbonate  of  lithia  may  be  prepared  directly  from  one  of  the  lithia  minerals, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  or  from  sulphate  of  lithia  or  chloride  of  lithium 
in  concentrated  solution  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitated 
salt  should  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried.  It  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  mild 
alkaline  taste,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  soluble  in  about  100  parts  of  water, 
more  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  lithia  and  one  of  car- 
bonic acid,  LO,COj,  and  its  eq.  is  37.  It  is  known  by  imparting  a  carmine- 
red  colour  to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  and  by  dissolving  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
with  effervescence;  the  latter  property  distinguishing  it  from  the  salts  of  stron- 
tia,  which  also  colour  the  flame  of  alcohol  red.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  following  test  is  given.  Ten  grains,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
heated  to  redness,  leave  14 '86  grains  of  dry  sulphate,  whic^,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  yields  no  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  lime-watep. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Carbonate  of  lithia  has  the  ordinary  remedia* 
properties  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  over  which,  however,  it  possesses  advan- 
tages, under  certain  circumstances,  which  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Materia  Medica.  In  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Alexander  Ure,  of  London,  called  at 
tention  to  the  extraordinary  solvent  power  of  a  solution  of  lithia  over  uric  acid, 
with  which,  unlike  the  other  alkalies,  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  suggested 
its  injection  into  the  bladder,  for  the  solution  or  disintegration  of  uric  acid  cal- 
culi. In  1857,  Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  gave  it  internally  in  cases  of  gout  and 
gouty  diathesis,  in  reference  to  the  same  property,  as  well  as  in  considera- 
tion of  its  low  combining  number,  and  consequent  extraordinary  neutralizing 
power.  From  these  properties,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  cases  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  eliminate  uric  acid  from  the  system,  and  especially  to  cases  of  gout, 
in  which  there  is  a  strong  indication  to  prevent  the  formation  of  insoluble  salt« 
of  uric  acid,  and  their  deposition  in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  joints,  and  to  favour 
the  solution  of  such  salts  when  already  formed,  as  in  the  chalky  deposits  in  the 
joints  and  ligamentous  tissues  of  gouty  patients,  consisting  chiefly  of  urate  of 
soda.  Dr.  Garrod  has,  moreover,  found  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  in  dilute  solution, 
not  only  to  exceed  the  other  alkalies  in  rendering  the  urine  neuter  or  alkaline, 
but  also  to  act  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  probably  more  so  than  the  correspond- 
ing salts  of  potassa  and  soda.  {3fed.  Times  and  Oaz.,  March,  1864,  p.  303.)  The 
dose  of  carbonate  of  lithia  is  from  three  to  six  grains,  and  is  most  advantageously 
given  in  carbonic  acid  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Lithiae  Citras,  Br,  W. 

LIRIODENDRON.   U,S,  Secondary. 
Talip'tree  Bark, 

The  bark  of  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  U.  S. 

LiRiODBNDRON.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Magnoliaceae. 

Gen.  Gh.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Petals  six.   Samaree  sublanceolate,  one  or  two- 
fceedcd,  imbricated  in  a  cone.  Nuttall. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii,  1254 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  BoL 
it  107  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  92.  This  noble  tree  is  the  boast  of  American  land- 
scape. Rising  op  an  erect,  straight,  cylindrical  stem,  which  is  often  of  nearly 
equal  thickness  for  the  distance  of  forty  feet,  it  attains,  in  favourable  situations, 
an  elevation  seldom  less  than  fifty  and  sometimes  more  than  one  hundred  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  trunk  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet ;  and  indi- 
▼idaals  are  occasionally  met  with  which  greatly  exceed  these  dimensions.  The 
bark  is  of  a  brown  or  grayish-brown  colour,  except  in  the  young  branches,  on 
which  it  is  bluish  or  of  a  reddish  tinge.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  long  foot- 
stalks, are  alternate,  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  of  a  beautiful  shining  green  colour, 
and  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  truncated  and  notched 
at  its  summit,  so  as  to  present  a  two-lobed  appearance,  and  the  two  lower  are 
rounded  at  the  base  and  usually  pointed.  In  the  larger  leaves,  the  lateral  lobes 
hsTe  each  a  tooth-like  projection  at  some  distance  below  their  apex.  This  pecu 
liar  form  of  the  leaf  serves  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  all  others  inhabiting  the 
American  forests.  On  isolated  trees  the  flowers  are  very  numerous.  They  arc 
large,  beautifully  variegated  with  difl'erent  colours,  among  which  yellow  pre- 
dominates, and  in  apj)eararicc  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tulip,  which  has  given 
a  name  to  the  species.  Each  flower  stands  on  a  distinct  terminal  peduncle.  The 
calyx  is  double,  the  outer  two-leaved  and  deciduous,  the  inner  consisting  of  three 
large,  oval,  concave  leaves,  of  a  pale-grccn  colour.  The  corolla  is  composed  of 
«ix,  seven,  or  more  obtuse,  concave  petals.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  with 
short  filaments,  and  long  linear  anthers.  The  pistils  are  collected  into  the  form 
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of  a  cone,  the  apper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  minute  stigmas.  The  fruit 
consists  of  numerous  long,  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common  axis,  imbricated 
\n  a  conical  form,  and  containing  each  two  seeds,  one  or  both  of  which  are  often 
abortive. 

The  tulip-tree  extends  from  New  England  to  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  is 
most  abundant,  and  attains  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  It  delights  in  a  rich  strong  soil,  and  luxuriates  in  the  exhaustless  fer- 
tility of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  Throughout  the  United  States 
it  is  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of  American  poplar.  When  in  full  bloom, 
about  the  middle  of  May,  it  presents,  in  its  profusion  of  flowers,  its  shining, 
luxuriant  foliage,  its  elevated  stature,  and  elegaat  outline,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
niOcent  objects  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  afiFords.  The  interior  or  heart- 
wood  is  yellowish,  of  a  6ne  grain,  and  compact  without  being  heavy;  and  is 
much  employed  in  the  making  of  furniture,  carriages,  door-panels,  &c.  It  is  re- 
commended by  its  property  of  resisting  the  influence  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  the  attacks  of  worms.  The  bark  is  the  officinal  portion.  It  is  taken  for  use 
indiscriminately  from  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches;  though  that  of  the  root  is 
thought  to  be  most  active. 

Deprived  of  the  epidermis,  it  is  yellowish-white ;  the  bark  of  the  root  being 
somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the  stem  or  branches.  It  is  very  light  and  brittle, 
of  a  feeble,  rather  disagreeable  odour,  strongest  in  the  fresh  bark,  and  of  a  bit- 
ter, pungent,  and  aromatic  taste.  These  properties  are  weakened  by  age,  nud 
we  have  found  specimens  of  the  bark,  long  kept  in  the  shops,  almost  insipid. 
The  peculiar  properties  of  liriodendron  appear  to  reside  in  a  volatile  principle, 
which  partially  escapes  during  decoction.  The  late  Professor  Emmet,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  believed  that  he  had  isolated  this  principle,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  liriodendrin.  As  described  by  Professor  Emmet,  it  is,  in  the  pure 
state,  solid,  white,  crystallizable,  brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  fusible  at  180°,  volatilizable  and  partly  decomposed  at  270°,  of  a 
slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  warm,  pungent  taste.  It  does  not  unite 
either  with  acids  or  with  alkalies;  and  the  latter  precipitate  it  from  the  Infusion 
of  the  bark  by  combining  with  the  matter  which  renders  it  soluble  in  water. 
Water  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating 
the  root  in  alcohol,  boiling  the  tincture  with  magnesia  till  it  assumes  an  olive- 
green  colour,  then  filtering,  concentrating  by  distillation  till  the  liquid  becomes 
turbid,  and  finally  precipitating  the  liriodendrin  by  the  addition  of  cold  water. 
(Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Fharm.,  iii.  5.)  The  virtues  of  the  bark  are  ex- 
tracted by  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  injured  by  long  boiling. 

Medical  Properties,  Liriodendron  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  diaphoretic  pro- 
perties. It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  has  proved  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  other  com- 
plaints in  which  a  gently  stimulant  and  tonic  impression  is  desirable.  The  dose 
of  the  bark  in  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms.  The  infusion  and 
decoction  are  also  used,  but  are  less  efficient.  They  may  be  prepared  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of 
one  or  two  fluidounces.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  tincture  is  a  fluidrachm.    W 

LOBELIA.  U.S., Br. 
Lobelia. 

The  herb  of  Lobelia  inflata.  U.  S.  The  herb  in  flower,  dried.  Br 
Lobelia.   Sex.  Sytit.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lobeliaceie. 
Oen.Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.   Corolla  irregular,  five-parted,  cleft  on  the  upper 
side  nearly  to  the  base.  Anthers  united  into  a  tube.  Stigma  two-lobed    Capsule 
inferior  or  semi-superior,  two  or  three-celled,  two-valved  at  the  (ipex   Torrey. 
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Lobelia  infiata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  946 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  ITT  ;  Bar- 
ton, Med.  Bot.  i.  181 ;  Carson,  Illusl.  of  Med.  Bot.  I  60,  pi.  51.  This  species  of 
Lobelia,  often  called  Indian  tobacco,  is  an  annual  or  biennial  indigenous  plant, 
usually  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  with  a  fibrous  root,  and  a  solitary,  erect,  angu- 
lar, very  hairy  stem,  much  branched  about  midway,  but  rising  considerably  above 
the  summits  of  the  highest  branches.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  sessile,  oval,  acute, 
serrate,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  disposed  in  leafy  terminal 
racemes,  and  upon  short  axillary  footstalks.  The  segments  of  the  calyx  are  linear 
and  pointed.  The  corolla,  which  is  of  a  delicate  blue,  has  a  labiate  border,  with 
the  upper  lip  divided  into  two,  the  lower  into  three  segments.  The  united  an- 
thers are  curved,  and  enclose  the  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval,  striated,  inflated 
capsule,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  and  containing,  in  two  cells,  numerous 
?ery  small,  brown  seeds.* 

Lobelia  inflata  is  a  very  common  weed,  growing  on  the  road-sides,  and  in 
peglected  fields,  throughout  the  United  States.  Its  flowers  begin  to  appear  to- 
wards the  end  of  July,  and  continue  to  expand  in  succession  till  the  occurrence 
of  frost.  All  parts  of  it  are  medicinal;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Eberle,  the  root 
luid  inflated  capsules  are  most  powerful.  The  plant  should  be  collected  in  August 
or  September,  when  the  capsules  are  numerous,  and  should  be  carefully  dried. 
It  may  be  kept  whole,  or  in  powder.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  in  oblong 
compressed  cakes,  prepared  by  the  Shakers. 

Dried  lobelia  has  a  slight  irritating  odour,  and  when  chewed,  though  at  first 
without  much  taste,  soon  produces  a  burning  acrid  impression  upon  the  poste- 
rior parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  very  closely  resembling  that  occasioned  by 
tobacco,  and  attended,  in  like  manner,  with  a  flow  of  saliva  and  a  nauseating 
effect.  The  powder  is  greenish.  The  plant  yields  its  virtues  readily  to  water 
and  alcohol.  Water  distilled  from  it  has  its  odour  without  its  acrimony.  Prof. 
J^rocter  found  the  plant  to  contain  an  odorous  volatile  principle,  probably  vola- 
tile oil;  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  named  lobelina;  a  peculiar  acid,  first  no- 
ticed as  distinct  by  Pereira,  called  lobelic  acid;  besides  gum,  resin,  chlorophyll, 
fixed  oil,  lignin,  salts  of  lime  and  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  seeds  contain 
at  least  twice  as  much  of  lobelina,  in  proportion,  as  the  whole  plant,  which  yield- 
ed only  one  part  in  five  hundred.  They  contain  also  30  per  cent,  of  a  nearly- 
colourless  fixed  oil,  having  the  drying  property  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Lobelina  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Procter  by  the  following  process.  The  seeds 
were  treated  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  until  deprived  of  acrimony, 
and  the  tincture  was  evaporated;  the  resulting  extract  was  triturated  with  mog- 
Desia  and  water,  and,  after  repeated  agitation  for  several  hours,  the  liquor,  hold- 
iog  lol>elina  in  solution,  was  filtered;  this  was  then  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether 
until  no  longer  acrid;  and  the  ethereal  solution,  having  been  decanted,  was  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue,  which  was  reddish-brown,  and 
of  tlie  (otisistence  of  honey,  was  deprived  of  colouring  matter  by  dissolving  it  in 
water,  adding  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  satu- 
rating with  magnesia,  filtering,  agitating  with  ether  until  this  fluid  had  deprived 
the  water  of  acrimony,  and  finally  decanting,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate. 
Thus  obtained,  lobelina  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  somewhat 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  Tery  acrid  durable  taste.   It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  much 

*  In  caae  of  poisoning  by  lobelia,  it  may  bo  very  dceirablo  to  bo  able  to  recognise  th% 
•eels.  The  following  microscopic  characters  of  iIjciii  are  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  Curtis 
In  the  Lond.  Med,  Oat.  for  July,  1851  (p.  160).  They  nrc  almond-shaped,  about  l-30th  of 
an  Inch  long  by  l-76th  broad,  puo«.coloure<J.  *         marked  with  longitudinal  ridgef 

ai.d  turn.ws,  and  cross  ridges  generally  at  ri/  with  the  former:  so  that  the  sur- 

fac"  !-■—•••- »» r-"-^-! of  basket-wnrk      ..  .     '      -    -     -     .»-.i  -.  ,jijj 

t*  I-  WfMbOtLoir     i         ./.'..;.  .-,  .T, 

•f  »  ■  .  .   '^        the  lupcrficiu'.  i-.'i;i-ii,,-ul;u  .....  ^ ..^  :,.c{0 
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more  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  and  the  latter  fluid  readily  removes  it  from 
its  aqueous  solution.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  soluble  and  crystal- 
lizable  salts  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  a  very  soluble  but  not 
crystallizable  salt  with  acetic  acid.  It  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  tannic 
acid,  which  instantly  precipitates  it  from  its  solution.  By  a  boiling  heat  it  is 
entirely  decomposed,  losing  all  its  acrimony;  but,  when  combined  with  acids,  it 
may  be  subjected  to  ebullition  with  water  without  change.  Prof  Procter  intro- 
duced a  grain  of  it  diluted  with  water  into  the  stomach  of  a  cat,  which  became 
immediately  prostrate,  remained  for  an  hour  nearly  motionless,  with  dilated 
pupils,  and  had  not  wholly  recovered  at  the  end  of  fifteen  hours.  It  did  not  occa- 
sion vomiting  or  purging.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple of  lobelia.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  ix.  105,  and  xiii.  1.)*  The  late  Dr.  S. 
Colhoun,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
principle  in  lobelia,  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids ;  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain it  in  an  isolated  state.  An  important  inference  from  the  efi'ects  of  heat  upon 
lobelina  is,  that,  in  preparing  lobelia  for  use,  the  plant  should  never  be  heated 
in  connection  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lobelia  is  emetic,  and,  like  other  medicines 
of  the  same  class,  is  occasionally  cathartic,  and  in  small  doses  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant.  It  is  also  possessed  of  narcotic  properties.  The  leaves  or  capsules, 
chewed  for  a  short  time,  occasion  giddiness,  headache,  general  tremors,  and  ulti- 
mately nausea  and  vomiting.  When  swallowed  in  the  full  dose,  the  medicine 
produces  speedy  and  severe  vomiting,  attended  with  continued  and  distressing 
nausea,  copious  sweating,  and  great  general  relaxation.  Its  effects  in  doses  too 
large,  or  too  frequently  repeated,  are  extreme  prostration,  great  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, and  ultimately  death  preceded  by  convulsions.  Dr.  Letheby  found  110 
grains  of  it  in  the  stomach  of  a  patient  killed  by  this  poison,  and  states  that  he 
has  known  much  less  to  cause  death.  (Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  March,  1853, 
p,  270.)  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Pearson  on  hedgehogs 
and  cats,  it  would  appear  that  the  poison  produces  inflammation  of  the  aliment- 
ary mucous  membrane  in  those  animals,  but  that  death  mainly  results  from  the 
suspension  of  respiration;  the  heart  continuing  to  act  after  that  process  has 
ceased.  It  is  probable  that  it  paralyzes,  by  a  directly  depressing  influence,  the 
respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Death  has  often  resulted  from  its 
empirical  use.  Its  poisonous  effects  are  most  apt  to  occur,  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  is  not  rejected  by  vomiting.  In  its  action  upon  the  system,  therefore, 
as  well  as  in  its  sensible  properties,  lobelia  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tobacco. 
It  is  among  the  medicines  which  were  employed  by  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try, and  was  long  in  the  hands  of  empirics  before  it  was  introduced  into  regular 
practice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  first  attracted  to  it  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession. 

As  an  emetic  it  is  too  powerful,  and  too  distressing  as  well  as  hazardous  in 
its  operation  for  ordinary  use.  The  disease  in  which  it  has  proved  most  useful 
is  spasmodic  asthma,  the  paroxysms  of  which  it  often  greatly  mitigates,  and 
sometimes  wholly  relieves,  even  when  not  given  in  doses  sufiiciently  large  to 
vomit.  It  was  from  the  relief  obtained  from  an  attack  of  this  complaint  in  his 
own  person,  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  induced  to  recommend  the  medicine.  It  has 
been  used  also  in  catarrh,  croup,  pertussis,  and  other  laryngeal  and  pectoral 

*  Mr.  William  Bastick,  of  London,  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transac- 
tions for  December,  1850,  an  account  of  lobelina  and  its  mode  of  extraction,  apparently  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  previous  experiments  and  observations  of  Prof.  Procter.  His  pro- 
cess does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  above  given.  In  one  magnesia  is  used  to  decom- 
pose the  native  salt  of  lobelina,  in  the  other  lime;  the  caustic  alkalies  not  being  applicable 
to  the  purpose,  as  they  decompose  this  organic  alkali  with  great  facility.— iN^ofc  io  the  nmtk 
edition. 
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aflfections;  and  we  have  seen  it  apparently  advantageous  in  some  of  these  com- 
plaints, especially  in  severe  croup,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  dyspnoea;  bu\ 
it  should  always  be  used  with  caution.  Administered  by  injection  it  produces 
the  same  distressing  sickness  of  stomach,  profuse  perspiration,  and  universal 
relaxation,  as  result  from  a  similar  use  of  tobacco.  Dr.  Eberle  administered  a 
strong  decoction  of  it  successfully  by  the  rectum  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia. 
It  has  been  employed  effectually,  in  small  doses  repeated  so  as  to  sustain  a 
Blight  nausea,  for  producing  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Set.,  xvii.  248.)  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  and  Rev. 
(xi.  58),  by  Dr.  Gaston,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  which  the  tincture  of  lobelia  was 
successfully  used  in  tetanus. 

It  may  be  given  in  substance,  tincture,  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
88  an  emetic  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  The 
tincture  is  most  frequently  administered.  The  full  dose  of  this  preparation  for 
an  adult  is  half  a  fluidounce  ;  though  in  asthmatic  cases  it  is  better  administered 
in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  till 
its  effects  are  experienced.* 

Two  other  species  of  Lobelia  have  attracted  some  attention  from  medical 
writers.  L.  cardinalis  or  cardinal  Jlower,  distinguished  for  its  showy  red 
flowers,  is  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties;  but  is  seldom  used.  L. 
syphililica  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  but 
has  been  found  wholly  ineflficacious  in  that  complaint.  It  is  emetic  and  cathartic, 
and  appears  also  to  possess  diuretic  properties ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  might  have  proved  serviceable  in  gonorrhoea.  Dr.  Chapman  states  that 
it  has  been  employed,  as  he  has  been  informed,  by  some  practitioners  of  the 
western  country  in  dropsy,  and  not  without  success.  The  root  is  the  part  used. 
Both  tliese  species  of  Lobelia  are  indigenous.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton's  Medical  Botany. 

Off.  Prep.  Acetum  Lobelise,  U.S.;  Tinctura  Lobelia?;  Tinct.  Lobelias 
^therea,  Br.  W. 

LUPULINA.  U.S. 
LujpuUn, 

The  yellow  powder  attached  to  the  strobiles  of  Hamulus  Lupulus.  U.  S. 
Lupulina  is  described  under  HUMULUS,  p.  448. 

LYCOPODIUM.  U.S. 
LTjcopodium. 
The  sporules  of  Lycopodium  clavatum,  and  of  other  species  of  Lycopodium. 

Pietl  de  Loup,  Fr.;  Qemeiner  Diirlapp,  Kolbenmoos,  Oerm.;  Licopodio,  Ttal,  Span. 

LYcoroDirM.  Sex.  Si/hL  Cryptogamia  Filices.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Lycopodiaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Thecse  unilocular,  of  one  or  two  forms;  that  containing  powder 
somewhat  reniform  and  two-vahed,  the  other  roundish,  three  or  four  valved. 
Lindley. 

•  Professor  Procter  prepare*  k  fiuid  extract  by  macerating  eight  ounces  of  finely  bruised 

lobr'  1  1  with  a  flu!  "  <•         lo  acid,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  diluted  alcohol,  for 

^*'  ^»";  the!)  !i  an  equal  quantity  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  after- 

*"  "*    ""•'  • -•    'itained:   n-    '  -  to  ton  fluid* 

*""  1.  and  fiiM  ough   paper. 

^*'^"  I     i  .  iiulf  a  fluid. ^  ,.. j.oturc,  which 

rcpre^*  nts  aUut  30  graiua  of  ihe  powder   i^Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxir.  207.)— Ao«  to  tht 
umih  editiOH,  ' 
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Ljcopodium  ctavatunu  Linn.  Sp.  Plant.  1564;  Smith,  Engl.  Flor.  iv.  33L 
This  plant,  commonly  called  club-moss,  has  a  trailing,  branching  stem,  several 
feet  long,  and  thickly  beset  with  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  ribless,  smooth,  partly  ser- 
rate leaves,  with  a  capillary  point,  curved  upward,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour, 
Thfc  flowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  single  or  in  pairs,  with  crowded  ovate,  entire, 
pointed  scales,  and  yellow  thecae  or  capsules.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  this  country. 

The  capsules  of  this  moss,  and  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  contain 
a  fine  dust  or  powder,  which  is  collected  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  used 
in  the  shops  of  Europe  under  the  name  of  lycopodium,  or  vegetable  sulphur. 
It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant,  of  which  it  is  the  seeds 
or  sporules.  It  is  extremely  fine,  very  light,  of  a  delicate  yellow  colour,  inodor- 
ous and  tasteless,  and  exceedingly  inflammable,  so  much  so  that  it  takes  fire  like 
gunpowder  when  thrown  upon  a  burning  body.  Under  the  microscope,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  cells,  which,  on  pressure  between  glasses,  give  out  a  transpa- 
rent fluid,  resembling  oil.  (Ed.  Monthly  Journ.^  Nov.  1854,  p.  469.)  It  is  said 
to  be  often  adulterated  with  the  pollen  of  the  pines  and  firs,  and  sometimes  with 
talc  and  starch.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  an  absorbent  application  to  excori- 
ated surfaces,  especially  those  which  occur  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  in  inftints.  In 
pharmacy,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  rolling  of  the  pilular  mass, 
and  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of  the  pills  when  formed.  The  moss  itself  has 
been  esteemed  diuretic,  antispasmodic,  &c.;  and  has  been  employed,  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  in  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  and  complaints  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys; 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  removal  of  plica  Polonica. 
It  has,  however,  fallen  into  discredit.  W. 

LYCOPUS.  LIS.  Secmdary, 
Bugl&-weed, 

The  herb  of  Lycopus  Yirginicus  (Michaux).  U.  S. 

Lycopus.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord.  Lamiaceas or Labiatae. 

Oen.  Gh.  Calyx  tubular,  five-cleft  or  five-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  four-lobed, 
nearly  equal;  the  upper  segment  broader,  and  emarginate.  Stamens  distant 
Seeds  four,  naked,  retuse.  Nuttall. 

Lycopus  Virginicus.  Michaux,  Flor.  Boreal.  Americ.  i.  14 ;  Rafinesque,  Med. 
Flor.  vol.  ii.  The  bugle-weed  is  an  indigenous  herb,  with  a  perennial  creeping 
root,  which  sends  up  an  erect,  nearly  simple,  obtusely  quadrangular  stem,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  furnished  with  opposite  sessile  leaves.  These 
are  broad-lanceolate,  attenuated  and  entire  at  both  extremities,  remotely  serrate 
in  the  middle,  somewhat  rough,  purplish,  and  beset  with  glandular  dots  on  their 
under  surface.  The  flowers  are  minute,  in  small  axillary  whorls,  with  two  small 
subulate  bractes  to  each  flower,  and  a  white  corolla.  The  seeds  are  longer  than 
the  calyx,  which  is  spineless. 

This  plant  grows  in  shady  and  wet  places  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States.  Its  flowering  period  is  August.  The  whole  herb  is  used.  It  has 
a  peculiar  odour  and  a  nauseous  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  imparts  these  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  its  medical  virtues,  to  boiling  water. 

Lycopus  Europaeus  is  said  to  be  frequently  collected  and  sold  for  L.  Vir- 
ginicus. The  former  may  be  distinguished  by  its  acutely  quadrangular  stem,  its 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  somewhat  pinnatifid,  its  more 
crowded  flowers,  and  the  acute  segments  of  its  calyx,  armed  with  short  spines. 
It  has  been  employed  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  quinia. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  According  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  the  bugle- Iveed 
Is  a  very  mild  narcotic.    It  is  said  also  to  be  astringent.    It  was  introdat  dd  into 
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notice  by  Drs.  Pendleton  and  Rogers,  of  New  York,  who  obtained  favourable 
effects  from  it  in  incipient  phthisis  and  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  (K  Y.  Med.  and 
JThys.  Journ.f  i.  179.)  It  proves  useful  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  quieting  irritation,  and  allaying  cough.  The  use  of  it  has  been  extended 
with  advantage  to  the  hemorrhages  generally.  (Transact,  of  the  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  i.  347.)  It  is  most  conveniently  employed  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  herb  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  may  be  taken  daily.  W. 

MAGNESI-^E  CARBON  AS,  U,S.,Br. 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 

**A  white  substance  in  powder  or  pulverulent  masses,  wholly  dissolved  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  does  not  afford  a  precipitate 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Distilled  water  which  has  been  boiled  with  it  does 
not  clmiige  the  colour  of  turmeric,  and  yields  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  silver."  U.  8. 

Magnesia  alba,  Lat.;  Carbonate  de  magnesie,  Fr.;  Koblensaure  Magnesia,  Germ.;  Car- 
bonati)  (li  mngnej^ia,  Ital.;  Carbonate  de  magnesia,  Span. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  sometimes  though  rarely  occurs  as  a  native  mineral. 
That  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  manufac- 
turer; and  the  article  is,  therefore,  very  properly  placed  in  the  list  of  Materia 
Medica  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  directions 
are  given  for  preparing  it  in  two  forms;  that  of  Magnesia  Carbonas,  or  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia ;  and  that  of  Maonesi^e  Caubonas  Levis,  or  Light  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia.    The  following  are  the  directions. 

1.  Magnesia  CAJaBONAS.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Br.  "  Take  of  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia ^en  ounces  (avoirdupois);  Carbonate  of  Soda  tivelve  ounces  (avoird.); 
Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  each,  in  a  pint  [Imp,  Meas.]  of  the  Water,  mix  the  two  so- 
lutions, and  evaporate  the  wliole  to  perfect  dryness,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath. 
Digest  the  residue  for  half  an  hour  with  two  pints  [Imp.  Meas.]  of  the  Water, 
and,  having  collected  the  insoluble  matter  on  a  calico  tilter,  wash  it  repeatedly 
with  Distilled  Water,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a  precipitate  with  dilorido 
of  barium.   Finally,  dry  the  product  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°.-' jBr. 

This  is  essentially  the  old  process  of  the  Dublin  College  for  Magnesi^e  C^vb- 
BONAs  PoNDEROSUM,  or  Heavy  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  and  yields  a  product 
which  is  characterized,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  as  "a  white  granular  pow- 
der, which  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  yielding  solu- 
tions which,  when  first  treated  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  are  not  disturbed 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonia,  but  yield  a  copious  crystal- 
line precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  phosphate  of  soda.  With  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  forms  a  clear  solution,  in  which  chloride  of  barium  causes  no  pre- 
cipitate. Another  portion  of  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  gives 
fio  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid.  Fifty  grains,  calcined  at  a  red  heat,  urc  reduced 
to  twenty-two." 

2.  MAGNE8LaBCABBONA8LB^^8.  Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Br.  The  same 
quantity  of  materials  are  taken  as  in  the  preceding  formula,  the  Distilled  Water 
being  now  cold  instead  of  boiling.  The  two  salts  are  dissolved  separately,  each  in 
hulf  a  gallon  (Imp.  Meas.)  of  the  Water,  the  solutions  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture 
L«i  boiled  in  a  porcelain  dish  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  precipitate  is  then  washed 
and  dried  as  in  the  former  process.  The  resulting  cari)onate  is  characterized,  in 
the  Br  Pharmacopoeia,  as  "a  very  light  powder,  which,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  partly  amorphous  with  numerous  slender  priaBM 
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intermixed.    The  other  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia." 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  less  eligible  than  carbonate  of  soda  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  diflScult  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  from  the  precipitate,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  usually  contains 
silica,  which  is  thrown  down  with  the  magnesia.  The  consequence  is  that,  when 
prepared  with  that  salt,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  liable  to  be  gritty  to  the  touch, 
and  to  have  a  saline  taste.  The  following  method  is  said  to  be  pursued  by  some 
of  the  best  manufacturers.  To  a  saturated  solution  of  100  parts  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  a  solution  of  125  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  gradually 
added,  the  solutions  being  constantly  stirred.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion, to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia,  which  is  then  washed  with 
tepid  and  finally  with  cold  water,  until  the  washings  no  longer  give  a  precipitate 
with  barytic  salts.  When  sufficiently  washed,  the  carbonate  is  allowed  to  drain 
for  one  or  two  days  on  large  linen  filters,  and  is  then  placed  in  wooden  moulds 
with  a  porous  bottom  of  brick  or  gypsum,  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  order  to 
give  it  a  square  and  compact  form. 

The  density  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  solutions  from  which  it  is  first  precipitated,  and  its  fineness  and  softness  to 
the  touch,  upon  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  its  preparation. 

Much  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Scot- 
land. In  New  England  it  is  prepared  from  the  bittern  of  salt-works,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  magnesium ;  and  it  is  manu- 
factured in  Baltimore  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  prepared  in  that  city.  The 
Scotch  magnesia  is  generally  put  up  in  cases  of  120  lbs.  each,  the  American,  in 
boxes  containing  50  lbs.* 

When  made  from  the  bittern  of  salt-works,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  contami- 
nated with  carbonate  of  lime,  salts  of  that  earth  being  contained  in  sea-water ; 
and,  when  it  is  prepared  from  magnesite,  or  from  magnesian  schist,  iron  is  almost 
always  present.  The  only  way  in  which  these  impurities  can  be  avoided,  is  to 
prepare  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  repeated  crystallization,  and  to  use  a  pure 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  water  with  which  the  precipi- 
tate is  washed  should  be  free  from  earthy  salts,  which  would  be  decomposed  and 
contaminate  the  magnesia. 

Properties.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  inodorous,  nearly  insipid,  perfectly 
white,  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  2493  parts 
of  cold,  and  9000  parts  of  hot  water  for  solution.  It  is  decomposed  by  strong 
heat,  by  all  the  acids,  by  potassa,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  by  acidu- 
lous and  metallic  salts. 

Two  kinds  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  distinguished,  the  light  and  the  heavy. 
The  light  carbonate  is  the  kind  manufactured  in  Scotland.  The  British  process 
for  the  heavy  has  been  already  given.  It  may  also,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  be 
prepared  as  follows.  "Add  one  volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  one  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  three  volumes  of  water.  Boil  until  effervescence  has  ceased,  con- 
stantly stirring  with  a  spatula.  Then  dilute  with  boiling  water,  set  aside,  pour 
oflf  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  on  a  linen 
cloth :  afterwards  dry  it  by  heat  in  an  iron  pot."  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  the  lighi 
carbonate,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  amor- 
phous powder,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  slender  prismatic  crystals,  which 

*  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  now  largely  prepared  in  Great  Britain  by  submitting  cal- 
cined magnesian  limestone  to  the  action  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  under  pressure.  Th^ 
magnesia  is  dissolved  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  and  heat  is  applied  to  the  solution,  so  a» 
to  drive  off  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  cause  thereby  a  precipitation  of  fhe  in- 
•oluble  carbonate.  {Chan.  Newt,  Sept.  12,  1863,  p.  128.)— iVoie  to  the  twelfth  edition.       W. 
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appear  as  if  they  were  eroded  or  efflorescent;  the  heavy  carbonate  consists  of 
granules  of  varions  sizes,  without  any  traces  of  the  prismatic  crystals  observed 
in  the  former  variety. 

A  solution  in  carbonic  acid  water,  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into 
a  reservoir  containing  carbonate  of  magnesia  suspended  in  water,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  use  as  a  cathartic  and  antacid.  Dinneford^s  magnesia  is  a  solu- 
tion of  this  nature.  According  to  Dr.  Christison,  it  contains  only  nine  grains  of 
carbonate  in  the  fluidounce,  though  alleged  to  contain  twice  that  quantity.  Its 
taste  is  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  undissolved  carbonate. 

Adulterations  and  Tests.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  may  contain  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate or  sulphate,  or  both,  from  insufficient  washing;  also  chloride  of  sodium, 
alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  If  water  boiled  on  it  changes  turmeric,  an  alka- 
line carbonate  is  indicated.  If  chloride  of  barium  produces  a  precipitate  in  the 
water,  the  presence  of  a  sulphate  or  carbonate  is  shown;  and  if  nitrate  of  silver 
produces  the  same  effect,  a  chloride  is  indicated.  When  dissolved  in  an  exce8^ 
of  muriatic  acid,  an  excess  of  ammonia  will  throw  down  alumina,  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  minute  quantity;  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  afterwards  added 
to  the  filtered  muriatic  solution,  will  throw  down  oxalate  of  lime,  if  that  earth 
be  present.  If  the  same  solution,  nearly  neutralized,  be  rendered  blue  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  presence  of  iron  will  be  indicated. 

Composition.  According  to  Berzelius,  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops 
(magnesia  alba)  is  a  combination  of  three  eqs.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
one  of  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Each  eq.  of  carbonate  contains  an  eq.  of  water,  and 
the  composition  of  the  salt  may  be  thus  stated : — three  eqs.  of  carbonate  (acid 
66,  magnesia  60,  water  27)  =  153-|-one  eq.  of  hydrate  (magnesia  20,  water  9) 
=  29^  1S2.  This  theoretic  composition  agrees  nearly  with  the  analysis  of  Ber* 
melius,  who  fixes  it  at  4475  magnesia,  35*77  acid,  and  1948  water.  According 
to  Phillips,  whose  analysis  agrees  with  a  subsequent  one  by  Fownes,  four  eqs. 
of  the  carbonate  are  combined  with  one  of  the  bihydrate,  and  four  of  water. 
(Pharm.  Journ.,  iii.  480.)  The  formula  given  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  ia 
3(MgO.CO,-f  HO)  +  MgO,2IIO ;  in  other  words,  a  combination  of  3  eqs.  of  hy- 
drated  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  one  of  the  bihydrate  of  magnesia.  The  com- 
position of  this  salt  varies  with  the  mode  of  preparation.  Thus  Bucholz,  by  de- 
composing sulphate  of  magnesia  with  170  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
using  only  cold  water  throughout,  obtained  a  very  light,  spongy,  somewhat  cohe- 
rent carbonate  of  magnesia,  containing  32  acid,  33  base,  and  35  water.  By  using 
120  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate,  and  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes,  he  obtained  a 
heavy,  granular  precipitate,  containing  35  acid,  42  base,  and  23  water. 

Mcdi'-al  Properties  and  Uses.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  antacid,  and,  by 
eombirjiiig  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  becomes  generally  cathartic.  When  it 
Dnderiro«'s  no  change  in  the  alimentary  canal,  it  produces  no  purgative  effect 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  usually  be  made  to  operate  by  following  it 
with  draughts  of  lemonade.  It  is  useful  in  all  cases  which  require  a  laxative 
antacid ;  and,  though  apt  to  produce  flatulence  in  consequence  of  the  extricatioo 
of  its  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  therefore  in  ordinary  cases 
Inferior  to  calcined  magnesia,  it  sometimes  operates  favourably,  in  consequence 
of  this  very  property,  in  sick  stomach  attended  with  acidity.  Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia is  also  an  excellent  antilithic  when  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  which  may  l)e  given  in  water  or  milk.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  accurately  diffused  through  water,  it  should  be  previously 
cabbed  down  with  syrup  or  ginger  syrup.* 

*  Dalhya  carminative  consitla  of  carbonate  of  magneiiia  ^Ij,  oil  of  peppermint  IT^j,  oil  ot 
onimcg  ll^j,  oil  of  aniseed  Tl|iij,  tincture  of  castor  Tl^xxx.  tincture  of  aasafetida  TII^xt, 
tincture  of  opium  T!\^f  spirit  of  pennyroyal  XC\xy,  compound  tincture  of  cardftmora  ITl^xXf 
peppermint  water  fjij 
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Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  useful  agent  for  diffasing  camphor  and  the  vola- 
tile oils  through  water,  in  preparing  several  of  the  medicated  waters. 

OJ".  Prep.  Magnesia.  D.  B.  S. 

MAGNESIA  SULPHAS.  U,S,,Br, 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

"In  colourless  crystals,  which  slowly  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  not  coloured  nor  precipitated  by  fer- 
rooyanide  of  potassium,  and  gives  off  no  muriatic  acid  upon  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with 
sufficient  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  decompose  it  completely, 
yield  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which,  when  washed  and  dried, 
weighs  thirty-four  grains."  U.  S. 

Epsom  salt;  Sulfate  de  magn^sie,  Fr.;  Schwefelsaure  Magnesia,  Germ.;  Solfato  di  mag- 
nesia, Ilal.;  Sulfate  de  magnesia,  Span. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  constituent  of  sea-water,  and  of  some  saline  springs. 
It  also  occurs  native,  either  crystallized  in  slender,  prismatic,  adhering  crystals, 
or  as  an  efflorescence  on  certain  rocks  and  soils,  which  contain  magnesia  and  a 
sulphate  or  sulphuret.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  the  great  caves,  so 
numerous  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  one  of  these  caves,  near 
Corydon  in  Indiana,  it  formed  a  stratum  on  the  bottom  several  inches  deep ;  or 
appeared  in  masses  sometimes  weighing  ten  pounds,  or  disseminated  in  the  earth 
of  the  cavern,  one  bushel  of  which  yielded  from  four  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  the 
sulphate.  It  also  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and,  if  it  was  removed, 
acicular  crystals  again  appeared  in  a  few  weeks.  (Cleaveland.) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  was  originally  procured  by  evaporating  the  waters  of 
saline  springs  at  Epsom  in  England.  Dr.  Grew  prepared  it  in  this  manner  in 
1675.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  brine,  remaining  after  the  crystal- 
lization of  common  salt  from  sea-water,  furnished  by  careful  evaporation  pre- 
cisely the  same  salt;  and,  as  this  was  a  much  cheaper  product,  it  superseded 
the  former.  The  residual  brine  or  bittern  consists  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  As  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  crystal- 
lizes first,  it  may  with  proper  care  be  obtained  nearly  pure,  although  most  fre- 
quently the  salt  prepared  in  this  way  is  deliquescent  from  the  presence  of  chloride 
of  magnesium.  It  may  be  freed  from  this  impurity  by  washing  the  crystals  with 
its  own  saturated  solution.  It  was  from  this  source  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Epsom  salt  of  commerce  was  long  obtained  in  Europe.  The  salt  works  of  New 
England  supplied  our  own  markets  with  an  impure  and  deliquescent  sulphate. 
With  the  improvements  of  chemistry,  other  and  better  processes  have  been 
adopted.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
prepared  in  large  quantities  from  a  schistose  rock,  containing  magnesia  and 
sulphuret  of  iron.  The  mineral  is  roasted,  and  exposed  in  heaps  for  some 
months  to  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  is  then  lixiviated,  the  sulphate  of  iron 
decomposed  by  lime-water,  and  the  salt  obtained  pure  by  repeated  solution  and 
crystallization. 

William  Henry,  of  Manchester,  whose  calcined  magnesia  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  world,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  mode  of  preparing  magnesia  and 
its  salts  from  the  double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime — the  dolomite  of 
mineralogists.  His  process  was  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat,  and  to 
convert  the  remaining  earths  into  hydrates.  He  treated  these  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  lime,  and  then  converted  the  mag- 
nesia into  a  sulphate  either  by  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  iron. 
'    The  salt  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  from  tho 
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siliceous  hydrate  of  magnesia,  or  magnesite.  This  mineral  occurs  \n  veins  in  the 
serpentine  and  other  magnesian  rocks  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  advantage  which 
it  possesses  over  the  dolomite,  in  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  lime,  owing  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  waste  of  acid,  and  the  ope- 
ration is  much  simplified.  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  sata* 
rated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  mass  is  then  dried  and  calcined  at  a  red  heat, 
in  order  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  Iron,  which  may  be  present,  into  red  oxide. 
It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  sulphuret  of  lime  added  to  separate  any  re- 
maining portion  of  irou.  The  salt  is  crystallized  and  dissolved  a  third  time,  in 
order  to  purify  it.  The  sulphate  prepared  by  this  process  is  generally  very  pure 
and  clean,  although  it  sometimes  contains  sulphate  of  iron. 

Properties,  dx.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  colourless  transparent  salt,  with- 
out smell,  and  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  saline  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  terminating  in  a  four-sided  pyramid  or  in  a  dihedral  summit.  It  usually 
occurs  in  small  acicular  crystals,  which  are  produced  by  agitating  the  solution 
while  crystallizing.  It  slowly  effloresces  in  the  air.  At  32°  F.  100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  25  7 6  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and,  for  every  increased  degree, 
0'8697  parts  additional  are  taken  up.  The  crystals  contain  51*22  per  cent,  of 
water  of  crystallization,  and  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and 
in  three-fourths  of  their  weight  at  212°.  They  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  at  a  high  temperature  fuse  into  an  enamel.  (Berzelius.)  The  salt 
consists  of  one  eq.  of  acid  40,  one  of  base  20,  and  seven  of  water  63=123. 

Sul})liate  of  magnesia  is  completely  decomposed  by  potassa,  soda,  and  their 
carbonates;  by  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  their  soluble  salts.  Ammonia 
partially  decomposes  it,  and  forms  with  the  remainder  a  double  sulphate.  The 
bicarbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  do  not  decompose  it,  except  by  the  aid  of  heat 
•*  It  gives  copious  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  with  a  mixed 
solution  of  ammonia,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  soda."jBr. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  liable  to  contain  iron  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  detected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  latter 
by  its  rendering  the  salt  moist.  If  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  produce  no 
extrication  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  the  fact  will  prove  the  absence  of  chlorides. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  100  grains  of  the  salt  should  yield,  when  completely  de- 
composed by  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  34  grains  of  dry  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and,  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  16  26  grains  of  the 
carboimte  after  having  been  heated  to  redness.  If  the  dry  precipitate  is  less,  the 
specimcu  tested  is  not  all  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  probably  contains  sulphate 
of  smla. 

Medual  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  mild  and  safe 
cathunic,  operating  with  little  pain  or  nausea,  and  producing  watery  stools.  It 
is  mon*  acceptable  to  the  stomach  than  most  medicines  of  its  class,  and  will 
often  be  retained  when  others  are  rejected.  Like  many  of  the  other  neutral  salta 
it  is  refrigerant,  and  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  diuretic  by  keeping  the  skin  cool, 
and  walking  about  after  it  has  l>een  taken.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  fevers  and  inflammatory  affections,  especially  after  a  previous  thorougli  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels  by  a  more  energetic  cathartic.  It  is  also  useful  in  colic  and 
obstinate  constipation,  and  may  be  employed  in  most  cases  which  require  the 
use  of  a  cathartic,  without  l)eing  attended  with  debility  or  relaxation  of  the 
•tomach  and  bowels.  The  medium  dose  is  an  ounce;  but  advantage  often  re* 
•ultA  from  ita  administration  in  divided  doses,  freqnently  repeated.  It  is  oflen 
given  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  •  y  with  senna,  the  griping 

effect  of  which  it  tends  to  obviate.    The  most  .le  form  for  administering 

the  salt,  and  that  in  which  it  usually  agrees  bc«L  with  the  stomach,  is  a  .solution 
ill  carbonic  acid  water  with  lemon  syrup.   Bj  Dr.  Ueury,  of  Dublin,  it  is  highly 
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recommended  in  connection  with  snlphuric  acid.  To  seven  ounces  of  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  he  adds  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  o! 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  gives  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  for  a  dose,  in  a 
wineg^lassful  of  water.* 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Magnesifle  Sulphatis,  Br.;  Magnesise  Carbonas,  Br.;  Mag- 
nesisB  Carbonas  Levis,  Br.  D.  B.  S. 

MAGNOLIA.  CT.  S.  Secondary. 
Magnolia, 

The  bark  of  Magnolia  glauca,  M.  acuminata,  and  M.  tripetala.  U.  S. 

Magnolia.   Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Magnoliacero. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Petals  six  or  more.  Capsules  two-valved,  ono- 
seeded,  imbricated  in  a  cone.  Seeds  berried,  pendulous.  Bigelow. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Magnolia  are  common  to  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  species  composing  this  splendid  genus.  Among  the  numerous  trees  which 
adorn  the  American  landscape,  these  are  most  conspicuous  for  the  richness  of 
their  foliage,  and  the  magnificence  as  well  as  delicious  odour  of  their  flowers; 
and  M.  grandijiora  of  the  Southern  States  rivals  in  magnitude  the  largest 
inhabitants  of  our  forests.  The  Pharmacopoeia  designates  M.  glauca,  M.acu' 
minata,  and  M.  tripetala,  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  describe. 

1.  Magnolia  glauca.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1266;  Bige\ow,  Am.  3Ted.  Bot.  ii, 
fit;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  77;  MXchViWX,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  ii.  8.  This  species  of 
Magnolia,  which  in  the  Northern  States  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  shrub, 
sometimes  attains  in  the  South  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  leaves  are  scat- 
tered, petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous,  thick,  opaque,  yellowish-green  on 
their  upper  surface,  and  of  a  beautiful  pale  glaucous  colour  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  large,  terminal,  solitary,  cream-coloured,  strongly  and  gratefully  odorous, 
often  scenting  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  calyx  is  composed  of 
three  leaves ;  the  petals,  from  eight  to  fourteen  in  number,  are  obovate,  obtuse, 
concave,  and  contracted  at  the  base ;  the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  in- 
serted on  a  conical  receptacle ;  the  germs  are  collected  into  a  cone,  and  each  is 
surmounted  by  a  linear  recurved  style.  The  fruit  is  conical,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  consisting  of  numerous  imbricated  cells,  each  containing  a  single  scarlet 
seed.  This  escapes  through  a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  cell,  but  remains  for 
some  time  suspended  from  the  cone  by  a  slender  thread. 

M.  glauca  extends  along  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  from  Cape  Ann,, 
in  Massachusetts,  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  usually  growing  in  swamps;  but  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  interior,  west  of  the  mountains.  It  begins  to  flower  in  May,  June,  or 
July,  according  to  the  latitude.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  magnolia  simply 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  by  that  of  white  hay  or  sweet  hay  in  the 
South,  and  is  occasionally  called  swamp  sassafras,  heaver  tree,  &c. 

2.  M.  acuminata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1257  ;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  ii.  12. 
This  species  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  often  growing  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  leaves  are  six  or  seven  inches  long,  by  three  or  four 
iu  breadth,  oval,  acuminate,  and  pubescent  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers 
are  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  bluish  or  cream-coloured,  slightly  odorous, 
with  obovate  rather  obtuse  petals  from  six  to  nine  in  number.  Mingled  with 
the  splendid  foliage,  they  give  a  magnificent  aspect  to  the  tree  when  large  and 

*  It  is  said  that  a  solution  of  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  about  a  pint  of  water,  boiled  for  three 
minutes  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  tannic  acid,  or  with  two  or  three  drachms  of  roasted 
coffee,  is  entirely  deprived  of  bitterness.  The  liquid  prepared  with  coffee  should  be 
strained,  and  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar.  (Combes,  Journ  de  Pharm.,  8«  «/r.,  xii.  110.) 
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in  fall  bloom.  The  tree  grows  in  the  interior  monntainons  reprions  of  the  United 
States,  extending  along  the  Alleghaniea  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  their 
termination  in  Georgia,  and  seldom  existing  in  the  low  country  far  either  to  the 
east  or  west  of  that  range.  It  is  called  cucumber  tree,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  fruit  in  shape  and  size  to  the  common  cucumber. 

3.  M.tripetala.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant  ii.  1258;  Michanx,  ^.  ^m.  Sylv.  ii.  18 
This  is  a  small  tree,  sometimes  though  rarely  reaching  an  elevation  of  thirty 
feet,  and  almost  always  having  an  inclined  trunk.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size 
of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  former  are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long  by 
seven  or  eight  in  breadth,  thin,  obovate,  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  entire,  acute 
at  both  extremities,  pubescent  when  young,  and  often  disposed  in  rays  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shoots,  displaying  a  surface  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  name  of  umbrella  tree,  by  which  this  species  is  distinguished. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  white,  with  from  five 
to  twelve  oval  acute  petals,  of  which  the  three  outer  are  reflexed.  This  species 
extends  from  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  found  only  in  shady  situations,  with  a  strong,  deep,  and  fertile  soil. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Ala- 
bama, as  a  dressing  for  blisters.  He  scalds  them  previously  to  their  application, 
but  presumes  that  they  would  answer  as  well  in  their  natural  state.  (South.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.,  July,  1854.) 

The  bark  and  fruit  of  all  the  species  of  Magnolia  are  possessed  of  similar 
medicinal  properties;  but  the  bark  only  is  officinal,  and  that  of  the  root  is 
thought  to  be  most  efficient.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  pungent, 
spicy  taste.  The  aromatic  property,  which  resides  in  a  volatile  principle,  is 
diminished  by  desiccation,  and  entirely  lost  when  the  bark  is  long  kept.  The 
bitterness,  however,  remains.  The  bark  is  destitute  of  astringency.  The  bark 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  examined  by  Dr.  Stephen  Procter,  was  found  to  contain 
volatile  oil,  resin,  and  a  principle  analogous  to  the  liriodendrin  of  Professor 
Emmet.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xiv.  95.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Magnolia  is  a  gently  stimulant  aromatic  tonic 
and  diaphoretic,  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  capable,  if  freely  given,  of 
arresting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  It  has  been  used  advantageously 
in  these  complaints,  and  in  remittents,  especially  of  a  typhoid  character.  The 
dose  of  the  recently  dried  bark  in  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm, 
frequently  repeated.  The  infusion  may  also  be  used,  but  is  less  efficient 
Diluted  alcohol  extracts  all  the  virtues  of  the  medicine ;  and  a  tincture,  made 
by  macerating  the  fresh  bark  or  fruit  in  brandy,  is  a  popular  remedy  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  W. 

MANGANESII  OXIDUM  NIGRUM.  U.S. 
Black  Oxide  of  Manganese, 

Native  impure  dcutoxide  of  manganese  in  powder,  containing  at  least  66  per 
cent  of  tlie  pure  deutoxide.  U.  S. 

In  the  Hritinh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  placed  in  the  Appendix,  as  one  of  the 
8nl>  M ployed  in  preparing  medicines.    It  is  defined  as  binoxide  of  man- 

gar  ),. 

M  i»eroxide  of  manganese,  Deutoxide  of  mnnpanese,  Black  oxide  of  manga- 

"es.  c;  Oxide  noir  de  maaganete,  ».;  IJraunsiein,  aerm.;  Manganese,  JlaL^ 

The  officinal  oxide  of  manganese  is  the  deotoxide  or  binoxide  of  a  peculiar  metal 
properly  called  manganese;  though  this  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  oxide 
Itself  .Metallic  mauganese  was  discovered  by  Scheele  and  Gahn  in  1774.  and  is 
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obtained  from  th<5  native  black  oxide  by  intense  ignition  with  charcoal.  As  ob- 
tained by  C.  Brnnner,  by  decomposing  the  fluoride  by  sodium,  manganese  is 
brittle,  grayish -white,  and  very  hard,  being  capable  of  cutting  glass,  and  scratch- 
ing the  best  tempered  steel.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  most  perfect  polish,  and 
is  not  altered,  even  in  moist  air,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Its  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  7  1  to  7*2.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  May  1, 1857.)  Deville  suspects  that  Brun- 
ner's  manganese  contains  a  little  carbon.  This  chemist  obtained  the  metal  by 
heating  the  black  oxide  in  excess  with  charcoal,  in  a  lime  crucible.  The  metal, 
thus  obtained,  is  more  refractory  than  iron ;  while  that  procured  by  Brunner 
fused  at  the  same  heat  as  white  cast  iron.  (Ibid.,  June  1,  1857.)  The  eq.  num- 
ber of  manganese  is  27  7.  With  oxygen  it  forms  five  compounds,  three  regular 
oxides  and  two  acids.  The  protoxide  is  of  a  light-green  colour,  and  is  the  oxide 
present  in  the  salts  of  manganese.  The  sesquioxide  is  black  or  dark-brown,  and 
the  deiUoxide  black.  The  two  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  potassa  on  tho 
deutoxide,  and  are  called  manganic  and  hypermanganic  acids.  Assuming  one 
eq.  of  manganese  in  each  of  these  compounds,  the  protoxide  contains  one,  the 
Besquioxide  one  and  a  half,  the  deutoxide  two,  manganic  acid  three,  and  hyper- 
manganic acid  three  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen.  Besides  these,  there  exist 
a  double  oxide,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  called  red  oxide,  consisting  of  one  eq. 
of  protoxide  and  one  of  sesquioxide,  and  invariably  formed  when  any  one  of  the 
other  oxides  of  manganese  is  exposed  to  a  white  heat;  and  a  native  oxide,  called 
Varvicite,  composed  of  two  eqs.  of  deutoxide  and  one  of  sesquioxide.  Metallic 
manganese  is  an  occasional  constituent  of  organic  matter.  It  has  been  detected 
in  minute  quantity  in  bone,  hair,  brain,  epidermis,  gastric  juice,  bile,  urine,  and 
pus,  and  has  been  found  by  Millon  and  others  in  the  blood.  M.  Glcnard,  of 
Lyons,  denies  that  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood,  although  sometimes 
present;  but  the  evidence  of  numerous  experimenters  shows  that  it  generally 
exists  in  that  fluid;  and,  when  not  detected,  it  may  be  because  the  quantity 
present  is  too  minute  for  discovery.  According  to  Mr.  E.  Davy,  caustic  potassa, 
dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  forms  a  delicate  test  for  manganese,  not 
obscured  by  the  presence  of  other  metals.  The  smallest  portion  of  matter,  sus- 
pected to  contain  the  metal,  being  finely  pulverized  or  in  solution,  is  placed 
upon  a  slip  of  silver  foil,  and  a  drop  of  the  test  added.  Upon  evaporating  to 
dryness  with  a  spirit-lamp,  and  raising  the  heat,  the  characteristic  green  raanga- 
nate  of  potassa  will  appear  on  the  foil.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  March  15, 1854.)  Manga- 
nese is  a  constituent  of  all  arable  land,  and  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most  of  the 
vegetables  which  form  the  food  of  man  and  the  inferior  animals.  In  the  mineral 
kingdom,  it  occurs  sometimes  as  a  sulphuret,  rarely  as  a  phosphate,  but  very 
abundantly  as  the  black  or  deutoxide,  called  pyrolusite.  It  is  the  latter  mineral 
which  constitutes  the  officinal  oxide. 

Properties.  Deutoxide  of  manganese,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  very  diversified 
in  its  appearance.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  4 "7  to  4  9.  It  is  found  sometimes  in 
brilliant  needle-shaped  crystals,  often  in  compact  masses  having  the  metallic 
lustre,  but  far  more  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  dull  earthy-looking  substance, 
of  a  black  or  brown  colour.  It  is  purest  when  crystallized.  As  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  con- 
taining more  or  less  oxidized  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and 
earthy  matter.  Iron,  which  is  rarely  absent,  is  detected  by  the  production  of  a 
greenish  or  blue  tint  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  to  its  muriatic 
solution.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat  it  yields  half  an  equivalent  of  oxygen, 
and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  Hence  its  use  in  obtaining  tliat  gas. 
Good  samples,  after  being  dried,  lose,  when  heated  to  whiteness,  12  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  It  is  distinguished  from  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  its  infusibility,  and 
by  causing  the  evolution  of  chlorine  on  being  heated  with  muriatic  acid  When 
of  a  brown  colour,  it  is  not  of  good  quality. 
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But  few  mines  of  deutoxide  of  manganese  exist ;  thongh  the  metal  itself  h 
very  generally  diffused  thronghout  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  occurs  most  abund- 
antly in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  Hartz,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  United 
States  no  mines  have  been  opened,  except  in  Vermont,  from  which  State  an  in- 
ferior brown  ferruginous  manganese  is  supplied  through  Boston.  Besides  this 
source,  the  mineral  is  received  from  Nova  Scotia,  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  occasionally  Scotland.  It  comes  packed  in  casks  or  barrels,  generally  in 
lumps  and  coarse  powder,  just  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  mines;  though  occasion- 
ally it  is  received  from  England  ready  pulverized.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  buy  it 
unpowdered ;  as  its  quality  can  be  better  judged  of  in  that  state.  A  dark  shining 
crystalline  appearance  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  good  quality.  The 
Nova  Scotia  manganese  is  better  than  the  Vermont;  but  that  from  Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland  is  the  best,  and  commands  the  highest  price. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Deutoxide  of  manganese  is  deemed  tonic  and 
alterative.  When  slowly  introduced  into  the  system,  as  happens  to  those  en- 
gaged in  grinding  the  mineral,  it  acts,  according  to  Dr.  Coupar,  of  Glasgow,  as 
a  cumulative  poison,  inducing  a  disease  which  begins  with  a  staggering  gait, 
and  ends  in  paraplegia.  It  has  been  used  in  syphilis,  chlorosis,  scurvy,  and 
various  skin  diseases,  especially  itch  and  porrigo.  The  dose  is  from  three  to 
twenty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  For  external  use,  an 
oiutuieut  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  oxide  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 
The  sulphate  is  oflBcinal,  For  a  notice  of  some  other  compounds  of  manganese 
which  have  been  tried  as  medicines,  see  Part  Third. 

This  oxide  is  used  in  the  arts  for  obtaining  chlorine  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching  powder,  for  giving  a  black  glazing  to  pottery,  and  for  freeing  glass 
from  the  colour  which  it  derives  from  iron.  In  the  laboratory,  it  is  employed  to 
obtain  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  to  form  the  salts  of  manganese.  In  pharmacy 
it  is  used  for  liberating  chlorine  from  muriatic  acid  and  from  common  salt,  and 
iodine  from  iodide  of  sodium,  contained  in  kelp. 

Pharm.Uses.  In  preparing  Aqua  Chlorinii, CT.  5.;  Ilydrargyri  Chloridum  or 
Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum  Sublimatum,  Br.;  Liquor  Chlori,  Br.;  Liquor  Sodae 
Chloratae,  Br.;  Potassse  Chloras,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Potassffi  Permanganas,  Br.  B. 

MANGANESII  SULPHAS.  U.S. 
Sulphate  of  Manganese, 

This  salt  was  first  made  ofScinal  in  the  present  edition  of  the  XT.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  which  it  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  list.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  the  native  black  oxide  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  is 
evolved,  and  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  is  formed.  The  product,  when  ex- 
hausted by  water,  furnishes  a  solution  which  must  be  heated  to  nearly  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of  manganese,  added  by  small  portions  at 
a  lime,  which  will  precipitate  any  iron  present,  and  change  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  from  a  dark-red  to  a  pale-rose  tint.  The  licpiid  is.  then  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  * 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  manganese  consists  of  one  eq.  of  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese and  one  of  sulphuric  acid  (MuO,SO,).  From  its  aqueous  solution  it  crys- 
tnllizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  contain  variable  proportions  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization according  to  the  temperature  of  the  solution  and  other  circumstances. 
Obtained  by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  they  contain  four  eqs.  of  water ;  be- 
tween 45®  and  68°,  five  eqs.;  under  42®,  seven  eqs.;  and  a  concentrated  solution, 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated,  yields  granular  crystals  with  one  eq. 
Heated  to  240®,  the  crystals  lose  three  eqs.  of  water,  and  at  a  red  heat  become 
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anhydrous.  (Brande  mul  Taylor.)  The  crystals  usually  have  a  pale-rose  or  pink 
colour.  The  salt  has  an  astringent  and  bitterish  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water;  but  its  solubility  varies  with  its  water  of  crystallization.  When  anhy- 
drous it  is  dissolved  by  two  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  at  212°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  carelessly  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  contain  copper  and 
arsenic,  as  well  as  iron.  As  it  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  preparations  of  man- 
ganese, it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be  pure.  Hence,  the  sulphate,  as  first 
obtained,  should  be  calcined  at  a  low  red  heat  at  least  twice,  to  render  the  con- 
taminating metals  insoluble,  and  then  tested  in  solution,  to  be  sure  of  its  purity. 
According  to  M.  A.  Gorgeu,  copper  and  iron,  as  well  as  nickel  and  cobalt,  are 
completely  precipitated  by  sulphuret  of  manganese.  In  applying  this  reagent, 
the  impure  solution  is  shaken  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  sulphuret, 
and  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  (Chem.  (?az.,  July  1,  1853,  p.  249.)  In  the 
description  of  it  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  salt  is  stated  not  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  tincture  of  nutgall,  to  give  with  alkalies  a  white  precipitate  soo^  be- 
coming brown  on  exposure,  and  to  throw  down  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  with 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  a  white  one  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  C.  G.  Gmelin  found  sulphate  of  manganese  to 
produce  an  extraordinary  secretion  of  bile  when  given  to  the  inferior  animals, 
and  its  effects  as  a  cholagogue  have  been  observed  in  man.  According  to  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  it  resembles  sulphate  of  soda  both  in 
taste  and  effect,  operating  as  a  purgative  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms. 
From  the  circumstance  that  manganese  had  been  found  in  small  proportion  in 
the  blood,  it  was  conjectured  that  this  metal,  like  iron,  might  play  an  important 
part  in  the  human  economy ;  and  trial  was  made  of  its  various  preparations  in 
debilitated  states  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  anaemia,  in  which  the  hope  was 
entertained  that  it  might  prove  a  useful  adjuvant  of  the  chalybeates  as  a  recon- 
structive agent.  When  given  with  iron,  its  use  was  certainly  in  many  instances 
followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
beneficial  effects  were  in  any  respect  greater  than  those  which  the  iron  would 
have  produced  without  such  an  auxiliary ;  and,  where  manganese  has  been  used 
alone  in  anemic  cases,  it  has  generally  failed.  Dr.  Garrod,  of  London,  has  re- 
cently reported  the  result  of  some  trials  made  with  it,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
that  city,  in  cases  of  anaemia,  the  inference  from  which  is  altogether  unfavour- 
able to  manganese  as  a  remedy  in  that  disease.  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb. 
1863,  p.  222.)  The  dose  of  sulphate  of  manganese  as  a  tonic  is  from  five  to 
twenty  grains.  B. 

MANNA.  U.S., Br. 
Manna, 

The  concrete  juice,  in  flakes,  of  Fraxinus  Omus,  and  of  Fraxinus  rotundifolia. 
U.  S.    A  concrete  exudation  from  the  stem,  obtained  by  incisions.  Br. 

Mnnne,  Fr.;  Ma,nn&,  Germ.,  ItaL;  Mnna,  Span. 

Manna  is  not  the  product  of  one  plant  exclusively.  Besides  Omus  Europaea 
indicated  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  also  from  several 
other  trees,  belonging  to  the  genera  Omus  and  Fraxinus,  among  which  0.  ro- 
tundifolia, F.  excelsior,  and  F.parviflora  have  been  particularly  designated. 
Many  saccharine  substances,  generally  exudations  from  plants,  have,  from  their 
resemblance  to  this  substance,  obtained  the  name  of  manna,  and  attracted  more 
or  less  attention  from  writers.    They  are  described  in  a  note.* 

♦  False  Mannas.  Burkhardt  states  that  a  species  of  manna,  which  exudes  from  the  tama- 
risk of  the  north  of  Africa  [Tamarix  Gallica,  Ehrenberg),  is  used  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  near 
Mount  Sinai  with  their  food.  This  substance,  however,  according  to  Mitscherl'ch,  con- 
tains no  mannite,  but  consists  wholly  of  mucilaginous  sugar.  M.  Berthelot  found  a  aample 
of  manna  from  Sinai  to  consist  of  55  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  25  of  levulott  and  giicoHe, 
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Ornus.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord.  Oleacere. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  very  small,  four-cleft.  Corolla  divided  to  the  base  into  linear 
segments.  Pericarp  a  winged  key  not  dehiscing.  Lindley. 

This  genus  was  separated  by  Persoon  from  the  Fraxinus  of  Linnsens. 

Ornus  Europxa.  Persoon,  Synopa.  i.  9;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  547;  Carson. 
IllusL  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  8,  pi.  ^\.— Fraxinus  Ornus.  Willd,  S|;:>.  Plant,  iv.  1104  , 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  589,  t.  209.  The  flowering  ash*  is  a  tree  of  moderate 
height,  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  very  branching,  with  opposite, 
petiolate,  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  The  leaflets  are  oval,  acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  smooth,  of  a  bright-green  colour,  and  supported  on  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  arc  white,  and  usually  expand  with  the  leaves.  They 
grow  in  close  panicles  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  branches,  and  have  a  very 
short  caly^  with  four  teeth,  and  four  linear-lanceolate  petals. 

Both  this  species  of  Ornus  and  0.  rotundifolia  are  natives  of  Sicily,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia ;  and  both  contribute  to  supply  the  manna  of  commerce.  The  former 
is  cultivated  in  Sicily,  yields  manna  after  the  eighth  year,  and  continues  to  yield 
it  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  is  usually  cut  down,  and  young  sprouts  allowed 
to  grow  up  from  the  root.  (Stettner,  ^rc/itu.  der  Pharm.,  liii.  194.)  During  the 
hot  months  the  juice  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and  concretes  upon  it« 
surface ;  but,  as  the  exudation  is  slow,  it  is  customary  to  facilitate  the  process  by 
making  deep  longitudinal  incisions  on  one  side  of  the  trunk.  In  the  following 
season  these  are  repeated  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  alternately  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  trees  yield  manna,  extending  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to 
thirty  or  even  forty  years.  Straw  or  chips  are  frequently  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  juice,  which  concretes  upon  them.  The  manna  varies  in  its  character  accord- 

and  20  of  dextrin  and  analogous  substances.  {Annales  de  Chim.  et  Phyt.,  Ixvii.  82.)  Th« 
same  cliemist  obtained  from  Turkish  manna  a  new  variety  of  sugar,  which  he  named  tre- 
haloae.  {Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  A.  D.  1857,  No.  49.)  The  manna  used  in  India  is  said  to  be  the 
product  of  Iledysarum  Alhagi  of  Linn.,  Alhagi  Maurorum  of  De  Candolle,  a  thorny  shrub 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  deserts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  much  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  the  Ornus.  A  substance  closely  resembling  manna  is  procured  by  exudation 
from  Kucalyptut  mannifera,  growing  in  New  South  Wales.  It  contains  a  saccharine  matter 
called  melitote,  different  from  mannitc,  and  from  all  the  varieties  of  sugar  in  properties, 
though  isomeric  with  glucose.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  (See  Am.  Joum. 
of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  157.)  Another  manna  found  in  New  Holland  is  produced  upon  the  leaves 
of  Eucalyptui  dumota,  when  very  small,  and  sometimes  appears  spread  over  large  extents 
of  country  like  a  kind  of  snow.  The  natives  use  it  for  food.  It  is  a  complex  body,  contain- 
ing bii^ir,  giiiii.  .xtiirch,  inulin,  and  lignin.  [Joum.  de  Chim.  el  de  Pharm.,  xvi.  240.)  It  is 
f-iul  In  1m-  ii  >(•(  rtiiijii  from  an  insect,  formed  into  minute  cells,  each  of  which  is  the  abode 
of  '»n  •  .  !  •  ••'.   It  IS  called  lerp  by  the  natives.  (Sec  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1862, 

p.  ''IT  I  incf  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Brian^on  manna,  is  an  exudation 

from  til  •  l.iiropcan  larch  (Larix  Enropaa  or  Pinua  Larix),  and  differs  chemically 

from  onlinary  uiHuua  in  containing  no  mannite.  Berthelot  found  in  it  a  peculiar  sugar, 
analogous  to  that  of  ihe  cane,  which  he  named  melezilote.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  Jan. 
1850,  ji.  »',1.)  Larix  Cedrut,  of  Mount  Lebanon,  yields  a  similar  product,  which  has  some 
repute  in  Syria  a«  a  remedy  in  phthisis.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  xiii.  411.)  A  substance 
resembling  manna,  of  a  sweet,  slightly  bitter,  and  tcrebinthinate  taste,  and  actively  purga- 
tive, exudes  from  incinions  in  Pinu*  Lambertiana,  of  Southern  Oregon,  and  is  used  by  the 
nativcH.  [Xar.  >/"  /  >  A'./  /'rped.,  v.  2'.V2.)  M.  Berthelot  has  extracted  from  this  product 
a  peculiar  usi'-  l»i,  which  ho  cfkWs  pintte.    It  is  very  sweet,  but  does  not  un- 

dergo the  vjn.  1    (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  157.)    In  the  neighbour- 

hood of  Dirtrl)ekir,  in  Ai*iittic  Turkey,  a  saccharine  substance,  known  as  Diarbekir  manna, 
is  found  on  the  Ua\f<4  „f  dwarf  oaks,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  exuded,  {/hid.,  Nov. 
18C2,  p.  540.)  -.iiwi'pdj',  Rftor  their  death,  become  covered,  on  exposure  to  the 

air,  with  an  «  of  mannitr,  supposed  not  to  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  to  be 

Torn- •  '   ■•  ''■  '      rinuoilaginouMTi: '  '  urn.  (/f  y'Atfrm,,  Avril,  lb50,  p.  814.) 

*  •  inner  bark  of  iiris  been  employed,  in  Europe,  by 

T>r   \  advantage,  in  cl  . '.ma  and  impetigo.    The  bark  oon- 

Uins  much  tannin,  and  a  mucilaginous  principle,  which  renders  diluted  alcohol  a  better 
Aenslruum  than  boiling  water.  [Joum,  <U  Pharm.,  '64  iir.,  ix.  347.) 
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iog  1o  the  mode  of  collection,  nature  of  the  season,  and  period  of  the  year  in 
which  the  exudation  takes  place.  That  procured  in  Sicily  is  said  to  be  the  best. 
Three  varieties  are  distinguishable  in  commerce. 

1.  The  purest  is  that  named  Jlake  manna,  or  manna  cannidata.  It  exudes 
spontaneously,  or  by  incisions,  during  the  hottest  and  dryest  weather  in  July  and 
August.  According  to  Stettner,  it  is  furnished  by  the  upper  incisions  upon  the 
trunk ;  while  the  lower  incisions  yield  the  inferior  varieties.  It  is  in  irregular, 
unequal  pieces,  often  several  inches  long,  resembling  stalactites,  rough,  light, 
porous,  brittle,  whitish  or  yellowish-white,  and  frequently  concave  on  the  surface 
by  which  they  were  attached  to  the  trunk,  and  which  is  often  soiled  by  impuri- 
ties, sometimes  by  adherent  fragments  of  the  bark.  When  broken,  these  pieces 
exhibit  a  crystalline  or  granular  structure.  This  variety  is  sometimes  in  small 
fragments,  generally  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

2.  Common  manna — manne  en  sorte  of  French  pharmacy — is  next  in  quality, 
and  is  collected  in  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  when  ftie  heat  of 
the  weather  has  begun  to  moderate.  The  juice  does  not  now  concrete  so  readily, 
and  a  portion,  falling  on  the  ground  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  becomes  more  or  less 
mixed  with  impurities,  and  forms  imperfectly  solid  masses,  which  require  to  be 
further  dried  in  the  sun.  Common  manna  consists  of  whitish  or  yellowish  frag- 
ments, similar  to  the  pieces  of  flake  manna,  but  much  smaller,  mixed  with  a  soft, 
viscid,  uncrystallized  brownish  matter,  identical  with  that  which  constitutes  the 
following  variety. 

3.  Fat  manna  is  collected  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  November,  when 
the  weather  is  cooler  and  rains  more  common.  The  juice  is  now  still  less  dis- 
posed to  concrete,  and  flowing  down  the  trunk  is  received  in  a  small  excavation 
at  its  base.  As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  viscous  mass, 
containing  few  crystalline  fragments,  of  a  brown  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
full  of  impurities. 

Manna  may  be  found  in  the  shops,  of  every  grade,  from  the  most  impure  of 
the  third  variety  to  the  purest  of  the  first;  but  the  worst  kind  is  not  often  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  counterfeit  manna;  but  the  facility 
of  detection  renders  frauds  of  this  kind  unprofitable,  and  they  are  not  often 
practised.  Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas  has  described,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. 
(xxiv.  208),  a  sophisticated  drug,  which  was  brought  into  our  markets  under 
the  name  of  manna,  but  differed  from  the  genuine  drug  both  in  sensible  and 
chemical  properties,  not  even  containing  mannite.  Baume  describes  a  method 
in  which  common  manna  is  purified  so  as  to  resemble  flake  manna.  It  consists 
in  dissolving  common  manna  in  a  little  water,  allowing  the  liquid  to  settle,  de- 
canting it  in  order  to  separate  the  impurities,  then  inspissating  it  so  that  it  will 
congeal  on  cooling,  and  immersing  threads  in  the  inspissated  liquid,  several  times 
successively,  in  the  manner  practised  by  candle-makers.  It  may  be  still  further 
purified  by  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  Thus  prepared  it  contains  less  mannite 
than  flake  manna,  and  less  of  the  nauseous  principle ;  but  is  said  not  to  operate 
less  effectively  as  a  laxative. 

Properties.  Manna  has  a  slight,  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet  taste,  which  in 
the  impure  kinds  is  also  very  nauseous,  but,  in  the  finest  flake  manna,  scarcely 
so  much  so  as  to  be  disagreeable.  It  melts  with  heat,  and  takes  fire,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame.  When  pure  it  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water.  From  a  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution,  it  separates 
in  partially  crystalline  masses  on  cooling.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  and,  if 
saturated  by  means  of  heat,  deposits  upon  cooling  a  large  proportion  of  the 
manna  in  a  beautifully  crystalline  form.  Fourcroy  and  Yauqnelin  found  miirna 
to  consist  of,  1.  a  peculiar  sweet  principle,  called  mannite,  which  (.onsUtitcF  75 
per  cent.;  2.  true  sugar;  3.  a  yellow  nauseous  matter,  upon  which  the  pwrgative 
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property  is  thought  chiefly  to  depend ;  and  4.  a  little  mucilage.  Lenchtweiss 
obtained  from  105  parts  of  manna  11  6  of  water,  04  of  insoluble  mailer,  91 
of  sugar,  426  of  manuite,  400  of  a  mixture  of  mucilaginous  matter  containing 
mannite,  resin,  organic  acid,  and  a  nitrogenous  substance,  and  13  of  ashes. 
It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  true  sugar  that  manna  is  capable  of  fermenting. 
Mannite  is  white,  inodorous,  crystallizable  in  semi-transparent  needles,  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  that  liquid  when  hot,  and  deposited  when  it  cools.  Its 
composition  is  C„H  0,..  Unlike  sugar,  it  does  not  undergo  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation ;  but,  if  mixed  with  chalk  and  cream  cheese,  and  kept  for  some  weeks 
at  the  temperature  of  104°  F.,  it  yields  alcohol  largely,  with  the  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  and  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  No  fungus 
is  produced,  as  in  the  ordinary  fermentation  of  sugar.  (Berthclot,  Journ.  de 
Pharm.,xxx.  269.)  With  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  it  forms  definite  compounds, 
soluble  in  water,  and  precipitable  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by  alcohol.  {Ibid., 
Jan.  1S60,  p.  56.)  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  oxide  of  copper; 
and  a  test  of  its  purity  is  thus  presented.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1861, 
p.  26.)  It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  manna  in  alcohol,  allowing  the  solution 
to  cool,  and  redissolving  the  crystalline  precipitate.  Pure  mannite  is  now  de- 
posited. Another  method  is  to  dissolve  flake  manna  in  water,  precipitate  by 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  filter,  throw  down  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporate  the  solution,  and  mix  with  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  mannite  is 
deposited.  (Bonsall,  Arch,  der  Pharm.,  cxxxiv.  70.)  This  principle  has  been 
found  in  numerous  vegetables.  It  is  said  to  be  gently  laxative  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  ounces. 

Manna,  when  long  kept,  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  softens,  and  ultimately 
deliquesces  into  a  liquid,  which,  on  the  addition  of  yeast,  undergoes  the  vinous 
fermentation.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its  conversion  into  sugar  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  enough  oxygen  to  neutralize  the  slight  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  con- 
stitutes the  only  essential  difference  in  composition  between  it  and  proper  sugar. 
That  which  is  dryest  resists  this  change  the  longest.  It  is  said  that  manna,  re- 
cently gathered,  is  less  purgative  than  it  afterwards  becomes. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  usually  operating 
mildly,  but  in  some  cases  producing  flatulence  and  pain.  Though  peculiarly 
adapted  to  children  and  pregnant  women,  it  may  be  given  with  advantage  in 
ordinary  cases  of  piles  from  constipation,  unattended  with  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
It  is  usually,  however,  prescribed  with  other;  purgatives,  particularly  senna,  rhu- 
barb, magnesia,  and  the  neutral  salts,  the  taste  of  which  it  conceals,  while  it 
adds  to  the  purgative  effect 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  one  to  two  ounces;  for  children,  from  one  to 
/our  drachms.  It  is  usually  given  dissolved  in  water  or  some  aromatic  infusion ; 
but  the  best  flake  manna  may  be  administered  in  substance.  W. 

MARANTA.  CT.^. 
Arrow-root 
The  fccula  of  the  rhizoma  of  Maronta  arundinacea.  U.  S. 

Arrow-root,  Fr  ;  Ameriknniwchps  iStiirkmchl,  .\rro\vmehl,  Oerm. 

Maranta.  Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  Monogynia.  —  Nal.  Ord.  Marantncec. 

Oen.  Ch.  Anther  attached  to  the  petal  like  filament.  Style  petal-shaped. 
Stigma  three-sided.  Flowers  panicled.    Loudon^s  Encyc. 

Maranta  arnndinarea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  13;  Carson.  Jl lust,  of  Med.  Hot. 
li.  53,  pi.  9"'  The  root  (rhizoma)  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  tuberous,  fleshy, 
horizontal,  nearly  cylindrical,  scaly,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
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and  fiTnished  with  nnmerons  long  white  fibres.  It  sends  forth  several  tuberous, 
jointed,  curved,  white,  scaly  stoics,  the  points  of  which  sometimes  rise  above  the 
ground,  and  become  new  plants.  The  stems,  of  which  several  proceed  from  the 
same  root,  are  annual,  slender,  branched,  jointed,  leafy,  and  about  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  about  four  inches  long,  alternate,  and 
supported  solitarily,  at  the  joints  of  the  stem,  upon  long,  sheathing  footstalks. 
The  flowers  are  in  a  long,  loose,  spreading,  terminal  panicle,  at  each  ramification 
of  which  is  a  solitary  linear  bracte.  The  calyx  consists  of  three  small  lanceolate 
leaves.  The  corolla  is  white  and  monopetalous,  with  a  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  a  double  border,  of  which  the  three  outermost  segments  are  smallest, 
and  the  two  inner  obovate,  and  slightly  emarginate. 

The  arrow-root  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  largely  cul- 
tivated. It  is  cultivated  also  in  the  East  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  the  south  of 
Africa,  and  our  Southern  States,  especially  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  plant  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root.  The  fecula  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  roots  are  dug  up  when  a  year  old,  washed,  and  then  beaten 
into  a  pulp,  which  is  thrown  into  water,  and  agitated  so  as  to  separate  the 
amylaceous  from  the  fibrous  portion.  The  fibres  are  removed  by  the  hand,  and 
the  starch  remains  suspended  in  the  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  milky  colour. 
The  milky  fluid  is  strained  through  coarse  linen,  and  allowed  to  stand  that  the 
fecula  may  subside,  which  is  then  washed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  water,  and 
afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  We  obtain  the  officinal  arrow-root  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  That  from  the  Bermudas  has  in 
general  been  most  highly  esteemed.* 

Other  plants  contribute  to  furnish  the  arrow-root  of  commerce.  Lindley 
states  that  it  is  procured  in  the  West  Indies  from  Maranta  Allouya  and  M. 
nobilis,  besides  M.  arundinacea.  Under  the  name  of  M.  Indica,  Tussac  de- 
scribes a  distinct  species,  which  he  says  was  originally  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  This,  however,  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  variety  of  M.  arundinacea,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in 
having  leaves  more  elongated  at  the  point,  and  smooth  on  both  sides.  Very  fine 
arrow-root  is  obtained  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  root  of  Curcuma  angustifo' 
lia  of  Roxburgh,  which  is  cultivated  in  Travancore.  But  the  product  is  lighter 
than  the  Maranta  arrow-root,  and  does  not  so  quickly  make  a  jelly.  Ainslie 
states  that  M.  arundinacea  has  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  into  Cey- 
lon, where  good  arrow-root  is  prepared  from  it.  A  fecula,  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Maranta,  is  said  by  Guibourt  to  be  prepared  in  the  West  Indies  from 
the  root  of  the  cassava  plant  (Janipha  Manihot) ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  variety  of  arrow-root  brought  to  this  country  from  Brazil  has  a  similar 
origin.  In  fact,  it  often  contains  small  lumps,  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  identical 
with  tapioca,  which  is  a  product  of  J.  Manihot.  A  variety  of  arrow-root  has 
been  imported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Nuttall,  during  a  visit  to  these 
islands,  found  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  species  of  Tacca,  which  he  described 
by  the  name  of  Tacca  oceanica.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  ix.  305.)  It  is  said 
that  a  similar  product  is  afforded  by  Tacca  pinnati/ida,  growing  in  the  East  India 
province  of  Arracan.  {Pharm.  Journ. ^  vi.  383.)  Arrow-root  has  been  brought 
from  Florida,  prepared  near  St.  Augustine  from  the  root  of  Zamia  integrifolia, 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  fecula  of  the  Maranta  (Dr.  J.  Car- 
son, Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xiv.  22) ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
this  with  the  genuine  maranta  from  the  same  State.  The  tuberous  roots  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  Alstroeraeria,  growing  in  S.  America,  yield  a  fecula,  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  maranta ;  and  a  specimen,  under  the  name  of  Talcahuana 

*  For  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  preparation  of  the  fecula  ia 
Georgia,  see  a  report  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Battey,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  on  Maranta  arundinacea, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Association,  A.  D.  1858,  p.  B32.—Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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arrow-root,  was  sent  from  Chili  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger  to  Prof.  Carson,  of  this 
city,  who  ascertained  it  to  be  the  product  of  the  Alstroemeria  ligtu.  (Ibid.,  xxxii 
289.)  In  the  West  Indies,  substitutes  for  arrow-root  are  furnished  by  the  roots  of 
Dioscorea  saliva  or  yam,  and  of  Colocasia  esculenta,  and  by  the  fruit  of  Arto- 
carpus  inciaa  or  bread-fruit  tree.*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  finely 
prepared  potato  starch  for  arrow-root ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  nutritiTe 
properties  it  is  quite  equal ;  but  patients  complain  of  an  unpleasant  taste  of  the 
potato  which  it  is  apt  to  retain. 

Arrow-root  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  white  powder,  or  of  small  pulverulent 
masses,  without  smell  or  taste.  It  has  a  firm  feel  when  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  and  produces  a  faint  crackling  sound  when  rubbed.  It  is  a  pure  starch, 
corresponding  in  chemical  properties  with  that  of  wheat  and  the  potato.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  musty,  and  should  then  be  rejected.  The  odour  and  taste  are 
the  best  criteria  of  its  purity.  It  should  be  perfectly  free  from  smell  and  un- 
pleasant flavour.  Prof.  Procter  has  rendered  musty  arrow-root  sweet  and  fit 
for  use  by  washing  it  thoroughly  with  two  successive  portions  of  cold  water, 
and  then  drying  it  upon  frames  of  muslin  in  a  warm  place.  {Am.  Jouriu  of 
Pharm.,  xiii.  188.)  Arrow-root  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  com- 
mon starch,  and  that  of  the  potato.  These  may  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  Muriatic  acid  has  been  proposed  as  a  test.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  that  acid  and  of  water,  rubbed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  potato  or 
wheat  starch,  very  quickly  forms  so  thick  a  mucilage  that  the  mortar  in  which 
the  trituration  is  effected  may  be  raised  by  the  pestle ;  while  the  same  result 
does  not  take  place  with  rice  flour  or  arrow-root  under  25  or  30  minutes.  So 
small  a  proportion  as  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  impurity  may,  it  is  asserted, 
be  detected  in  this  way.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  ii.  246.) 

As  the  microscope  offers  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fecula  sold  as  arrow-root,  or  used  for  its  adulteration,  it  is  proper  to  indi- 
cate the  form  of  their  granules  as  exhibited  by  this  instrument  Those  of  the 
proper  officinal  or  Maranla  arrow-root  are  rarely  oblong,  somewhat  ovate- 
oblong,  or  irregularly  convex,  with  very  fine  rings,  a  circular  hilum  which  cracks 
in  a  linear  or  stellate  manner,  and  small  mammillary  processes  occasionally  pro- 
jecting from  them.  (Pereira.)  The  largest  are  the  750th  of  an  inch,  but  many 
not  more  than  the  2000th  of  an  inch  long;  and  their  breadth  is  generally  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  {Christison.)  The  granules  of  the  East  India  arrow- 
root  are,  according  to  Pereirti,  of  unequal  size,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  flattened, 
and  often  furnished  with  a  very  short  neck  or  Jiipple-like  projection.  The  rings 
are  numerous,  close,  and  very  fine;  and  the  hilum,  which  is  situated  at  the  nar- 
row extremity,  is  circular,  small,  and  indistinct.  The  microscopic  appearance  of 
the  tainoca  fecula  will  be  described  under  tlie  head  of  Tapioca.  The  Tacca 
fecula  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  examined  by  Pereira,  consisted  of  circular, 
mailer- «hapcd,  or  polyhedral  granules,  with  few  and  not  very  distinct  rings,  and 
a  small,  circular  hilum,  which  cracked  in  a  linear  or  stellate  manner.  The  Florida 
or  Zamia  arrow-root  was  found  by  Dr.  Carson  to  consist  of  granules  forming  the 
half,  third,  or  quarter  of  a  solid  sphere.  The  potato  starch  granules  are  of  vari- 
ous 8haj)c  and  size,  but  generally  ovate  or  cUipiical,  and  from  the  7000th  to  the 
800th  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  largest  being  inferior  in  size  only  to  the  largest 
of  the  canna  starch  or  toun-lex-nwis.  (See  Carina.)  They  are  strongly  marked 
with  concentric  rings,  and  have  a  circular  hilum,  fronuwhich  usually  proceed  the 
cracks  observable  in  some  of  the  larger  grains.  {Pereira.) 

Atediral  Properties  and  Uses.  Arrow-root  is  nutritious  and  demulcent,  af- 
fording a  light,  very  mild,  and  easily  digested  article  of  diet,  well  adapted  for 
the  sick  and  convalescent,  and  peculiarly  suited,  from  its  demulcent  properties, 

•  SpcciruotiP  of  these  fecuUs  were  seen  by  tli  n  the  PniaU  ^InduttrU  of  Tarls, 

among  the  Frtncii  colonial  producta,  in  the  aut  niO. 
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to  bowel  complaints  and  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is  much  used  as 
food  for  infants  after  weaning,  or  when  the  mother's  milk  is  insufBcient.  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  pearly  gelatinous 
solution,  and,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  jelly-like  mass  on  cooling.  A  table- 
spoonful  will  communicate  sufficient  consistence  to  a  pint  of  water.  It  should 
firat  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  the  boiling  water  then 
gradually  added  with  brisk  agitation.  The  preparation  may  be  rendered  more 
palatable  by  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  or  in  low  forms  of  disease  by  wine  and 
spices.    For  children,  arrow-root  is  usually  prepared  with  milk. 

Off.  Prep.  Trochisci  Ipecacuanhae,  U,  S.  W. 

M ARMOR.  U,S. 

Marble. 

White  granular  carbonate  of  lime.  U.  S.  Marble.  Hard  white  crystalline  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime,  in  masses.  Br.  Appendix. 

White  Marble;  Marbre,  Fr.;  Marmor,  Oerm.;  Marmo,  Ital.;  Marmol,  Span. 

Marble  is  used  for  obtaining  carbonic  acid,  and  for  making  several  officinal 
preparations.  For  the  former  purpose  common  marble  is  sufficiently  pure ;  for 
the  latter,  the  purer  varieties  must  be  selected. 

The  officinal  marble  is  a  white  granular  substance,  having  a  sp.  gr.  varying 
from  2*7  to  2  8.  It  is  brittle,  pulverizable,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  wholly 
dissolved  by  dilute  muriatic  acid  with  effervescence.  If  magnesia  be  present,  the 
neutral  muriatic  solution  will  be  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  if  baryta  or 
strontia  be  an  impurity,  a  similar  effect  will  be  produced  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  lime.  When  marble  is  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  loses  about  44  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  lime.  (See  Calx.)  In  composition 
it  agrees  with  chalk. 

The  purest  kind  of  marble  is  that  of  Carrara,  sometimes  called  statuary 
marble;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  kind  should  be  obtained  for  pharma- 
ceutic operations.  Marble,  sufficiently  pure  for  these  purposes,  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  reject  the  dolomiiic 
marblen,  which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesia. 

Marble  is  used,  in  pharmacy,  chiefly  for  furnishing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Acidi  Carbonici,  U.  S.;  Liquar  Calcii  Chloridi.^C/;  S.;  Po- 
tassat)  Bicarbonas,  Br.;  Sodai  Bicarbonas,  Br.  B 

MARRUBIUM.  U.S. 
Horehound. 
The  herb  of  Marrubium  vulgare.  U.  S. 

Marrube  blanc,  Fr.;  Weisser  Andorn,  Germ.;  Marrubio,  Ital.,  Span. 

Marrubium.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia.  — Nat.  Ord.  Lamiaceae  or 
LabiatflB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  salver-shaped,  rigid,  ten-streaked.  Corolla  with  the  upper 
lip  bifid,  linear,  and  straight. 

Marrubium  vulgare.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i'li.  Ill ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat.  p.  332,  t 
118.  White  horehound  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  and  numerous  annual  stems, 
which  are  quadrangular,  erect,  very  downy,  and  from  twelve  to  eij^hteen  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  roundish-ovate,  dentate  or  deeply  serrate,  wrinkled,  veined, 
hoary  on  the  under  surface,  and  supported  in  pairs  upon  strong  footstalks.  Tho 
flowers  are  white,  and  in  crowded  axillary  whorls.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  and 
divided  at  the  margin  into  ten  narrow  segments,  which  are  hooked  at  the  end 
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The  corolla  is  also  tabular,  with  a  labiate  margin,  of  which  the  npper  lip  is  bifid, 
the  uuder  reflected  and  three-cleft,  with  the  middle  segment  broad  and  slightly 
scalloped.  The  seeds  are  four,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  but  has  been  naturalized  in  this  country,  where  it  grows  on  the  road- 
sides, aud  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

The  herb  has  a  strong  rather  agreeable  odour,  which  is  diminished  by  drying, 
and  lost  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  durable.  The  bitterness  is  extracted 
by  water  aud  alcohol.  It  contains  a  vol  tile  oil,  bitter  extractive,  resin,  tannin, 
and  liguin. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Horehound  is  tonic,  in  large  doses  laxative, 
and  may  be  so  given  as  to  increase  the  secretion  from  the  skin,  and  occasionally 
from  the  kidneys.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  valuable  deobstruent,  and  re- 
commended in  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice,  amenorrhoea,  phthisis,  and  various 
cachectic  affections.  By  its  gently  tonic  powers  it  may  have  proved  advantageous 
in  some  of  these  complaints;  but  it  exerts  no  specific  influence  over  any,  and 
has  passed  mainly  from  the  hands  of  physicians  into  domestic  use.  It  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  catarrh,  and  other  chronic  aff'ections  of  the  lungs  attended  with 
cough  and  copious  expectoration.  The  infusion  made  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water  may  be  given  in  wineglassful  doses. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  medicine  is  also 
much  used  in  the  shape  of  syrup  and  candy.  W. 

MASTICHE.  U.S., Br. 
Mastic, 

The  concrete  juice  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus.  U.  S.  A  resinous  exudation  from 
the  stem,  obtained  by  incision.  Br. 

Mastic,  />.,-  Mastix,  Oerm.;  Mastice,  Ital.;  Almastifra,  Span.;  Sakes,  J\trk.;  Arah,  Arab, 

risTACiA.   Sex.  Syst.  Dicecia  Pentandria.  —  Not.  Ord.  Anacardiace®. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Fe>ule.  Calyx  three-clefts 
Corolla  none.   Styles  three.  Drupe  one-seeded.  Willd. 

Pislacia  Lentiscus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  753;  Woodv.  Sfed.  Bat.  p.  26,  t.  11. 
The  lenliak  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  seldom  more  than  twelve  feet  in  height, 
much  branched  towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  petiolate,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves.  The  leaflets  are  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  usually  alternate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  upper,  which  are  opposite.  They  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
entire,  obtuse,  often  mucronate,  and  sessile  upon  the  common  footstalk,  which 
has  a  narrow  foliaceous  expansion  on  each  side.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  and 
Tery  small.  The  male  are  in  an  axillary  anient;  the  female  are  arranged  alter- 
nately upon  a  common  peduncle,  which  is  also  axillary.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruit  yields  by  expression 
a  fixed  oil,  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  liquid  at  about  90°  F.,  which  the  Arabs 
of  North  Africa  use  both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  for  light.  A  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  stem  and  branches  is  the  oflicinal  part,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  collected  in  all  places  where  the  tree  flourishes. 

Mastic  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  island  of  Scio  or  Chios,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  where  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  product.  Incisions  are  made 
in  the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  from  which  the  juice  slowly  exudes,  and 
either  hardens  in  tears  upon  the  bark,  or  drops  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived upon  cloths,  or  the  bare  earth,  and  concretes  in  irregular  mosses.  The 
tears  are  most  esteemed.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  oval  or  roundish,  often 
compressed,  smooth,  semi-transparent,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  of  a  shining  frac- 
ture, friable,  and  usually  covered  with  a  whitish  i)Owder,  occasioned  by  their 
VictioQ  against  each  other.  The  masses  consist  of  yellowish  agglutinated  tears, 
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with  others  of  a  darker  colour  and  less  translucent,  and  often  fragments  of  wood, 
bark,  or  earthy  matter  intermingled. 

Mastic  is  nearly  inodorous,  unless  rubbed  or  heated,  when  it  becomes  fra- 
grant. Its  taste  is  weak  but  agreeably  terebinthinate,  and,  after  long  chewing, 
very  slightly  acrid.  It  is  at  first  friable  under  the  teeth,  but  soon  becomes  soft 
and  ductile,  and  acquires  a  white  opaque  appearance.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*074.  It  is 
fusible  and  inflammable  by  heat.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  four- fifths  of  it,  leav- 
ing a  viscid  substance  which  becomes  brittle  when  dried,  and  for  which  the  name 
of  masficin  has  been  proposed.  This  substance,  though  not  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, softens  and  swells  up  in  it,  as  gluten  does  in  water.  According  to  Berzelius, 
it  possesses  the  same  general  properties  as  copal,  and  should  be  considered  as 
a  variety  of  resin.  Mastic  is  wholly  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, scarcely  soluble  in  the  fixed  oils,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  resin,  with  masticin,  and  a  minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  though  it  imparts 
flavour  to  alcohol  and  water  distilled  from  the  mastic,  especially  when  this  has 
been  previously  triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Mastic  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  olibanum,  sandarach,  and  other  resin- 
ous bodies ;  and,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  with  sea-salt. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Mastic  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  pro- 
perties analogous  to  those  of  the  turpentines,  and  was  used  in  debility  of  the 
stomach,  haemoptysis  from  ulceration,  leucorrhoea,  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.;  but 
its  virtues  were  overrated,  and  it  is  at  present  scarcely  ever  given  internally. 
In  the  East,  however,  an  aqueous  infusion  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  infantile 
cholera ;  and  the  Greeks  employ  cataplasms  made  by  mixing  it  with  bread  and 
red  wine,  which  they  apply  to  the  lower  abdomen.  {Landerer.)  It  is  sometimes 
employed  to  fill  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  fitted 
by  its  softness.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  Turkey,  where  it  is 
habitually  chewed  by  the  women,  under  the  impression  that  it  sweetens  the 
breath,  and  preserves  the  gums  and  teeth.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  styptic  in  bleeding  from  the  nose,  leech-bites,  &c.,  being  applied  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  directly  to  the  bleeding  vessel.  Dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  it  forms  a  brilliant  varnish.  A  solution  made  by 
macerating  half  an  ounce  of  mastic  and  fifteen  grains  of  caoutchouc  in  two 
fluidounces  of  chloroform,  and  filtering  in  close  vessels,  forms  a  varnish  highly 
esteemed  by  some  microscopists. 

The  following  mode  of  applying  it  to  carious  teeth  has  been  recommended. 
Dissolve  four  parts  of  mastic  in  one  of  ether,  in  a  bottle  well  stopped.  With 
the  solution  thus  formed,  which  is  yellow  and  of  an  oily  consistence,  saturate  a 
small  piece  of  cotton  of  the  size  of  the  carious  cavity,  and,  having  well  cleansed 
and  dried  the  cavity,  introduce  the  cotton,  without  painful  pressure,  so  as  to  fill 
it  exactly.  The  resin  attaches  itself  to  the  diseased  surface  of  the  tooth,  which 
it  protects  from  the  air,  and  from  the  food  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulae  Aloes  et  Mastiches,  U.  S.  W. 

MATICO.  U,S, 
I 

Matico, 

The  leavei  of  Artanthe  elongata.  U.  S.f  Br. 
Off.  Syn.  Matica.  Artanthe  elongata.    The  dried  leaves.  Br. 
Artanthe.  /Sea:.  %s^  Diandria  Trigynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Piperaceae. 
Oen.  Ch.     Spikes  solitary,  opposite   the   leaves.    Flowers  hermaphrodite. 
Style  none.  Bractes  peltate  or  cucullate.  Miquel. 
This  genus,  separated  by  Miquel  from  Piper,  is  very  extensive,  embracing 
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Dearly  a  hundred  species  dififased  through  South  and  Central  America.  At  least 
two  of  tlicse  have  contributed  to  furnish  their  products  to  commerce;  but  it  \s 
to  the  A.  elongata  exclusively  that  the  medicine  called  matico  has  been  ofBl« 
cinally  ascribed.* 

Artanthe  elongata.  Miquel;  Lindley,  Med.  and  (Econom.  Bot.  p.  133,  fig. 
195. — Piper  angustifolium.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Fior.  Feruv. — Piper  clongatum. 
Vahl.  This  is  a  shrub  with  a  jointed  stem  about  twelve  feet  in  height.  In  a 
dried  specimen  received  from  Dr.  Rnschenberger,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  leaves 
are  sessile  or  very  shortly  petiolate,  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate,  two  or  three 
inches  long  by  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  bright-green  on  the  upper  surface, 
paler  and  downy  beneath,  crenate,  minutely  and  strongly  reticulated,  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  strong  spicy  taste.  The  spikes  are  solitary, 
opposite  the  leaves,  and  cylindrical.  The  bractes  are  peltate  or  cucullate ;  the 
flowers  hermaphrodite.    The  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru. 

The  leaves,  spikes,  and  stalks  are  mixed  together,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, in  the  packages  of  the  imported  ^ug;  and  are  all  possessed  of  activity, 
though  the  leaves  only  are  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Their  shape  and 
general  aspect  have  been  described  above,  as  well  as  their  smell  and  taste.  They 
are  readily  pulverized,  forming  a  light,  greenish,  absorbent  powder.  According 
to  Dr.  Hodges,  they  contain  chlorophyll,  a  soft  dark-green  resin,  brown  and 
yellow  colouring  matters,  gum,  salts,  lignin,  a  light-green,  thickish  volatile  oil, 
and  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether, 
which  he  calls  viaticin.  (Philos.  Mag.,  Sept.  1814,  p.  206.)  According  to  Mr. 
Wiegand,  the  maticin  of  Dr.  Hodges  is  a  salt  of  potassa.  Mr.  John  J.  Stell,  who 
examined  the  drug  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  a  principle  analogous  to 
cubebin  or  piperin,  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  found,  however,  the  resin  to  be 
very  acrid  and  pungent,  and  reasonably  inferred  that  the  virtues  of  matico  reside 
in  it  and  the  volatile  oil.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  392.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Usea.  Matico  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  tonic  and 
dtimulant,  having  a  tendency,  like  cubebs,  to  act  on  the  urinary  passages.  It 
has  long  been  known  as  a  medicine  in  Peru.  Dr.  Martins  speaks  of  its  use  by 
ihe  natives  externally  as  a  vulnerary,  and  internally  as  aphrodisiac  {Pharm. 
Cent.  JilaH,  1843,  p.  12) ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Scrivener,  who  practised  medi- 
cine at  Lima,  it  is  much  employed  in  Peru  locally  for  arresting  hemorrhage,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  ulcers.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xviii.  175.)  In  183D  it  was 
brought  to  England,  and  was  prescribed  by  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  Liverpool,  with 
advantage,  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes;  sls  gonorrhoea,  leuoorrhoea, 
menorrhagia,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  hemorrhoids,  and  epistaxis.  Others  have 
employed  it  with  benefit  in  similar  cases  and  in  diarrhoea;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
proved  useful  in  hu3moptysis,  hsmatemesis,  dysentery,  and  hsematuria.    Dr. 

♦  Ara.  h'npa.  The  root  of  another  species  of  the  old  genus  Piper,  P.  methytticum  {Macru 
pi}"r  ^T"       Vi.  ig  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  form  an  intoxicnling  drink, 

un  1  iva,  or  katca.    See  an  article  by  Mr.  Morson  in  the  I'harm.  Joitm. 

a.i'i  '  '    .1.....  :,.  figured.    M.  Gobley  has  discorered  in  this  root  a 

cr;  II  which  he  calls  melht/slicin,  and  which,  possessing 

ti'i'i  •       i  V      ii^rt.     lie  found  also  a  grccuiHh-ycllow  rosin,  of  a 

strong  aromatic  smell,  and  an  acrid  pungent  taste,  to  which  he  uHcribcs  the  powers  of  th« 
root.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Janv.  1800,  p.  2U.)  The  priority  of  this  discovery  having  been  dis- 
T  '!'•  I  I'v  M.  Cutent,  the  question  was  referred  by  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris  to  a 

i  M  <  0,  who,  after  investigating  the  subject,  ascertained  that  the  priority  of  the  dii- 
c»'V'  1  fact  due  to  Mr.  Morson  of  London,  who  had  announced  the  discovery  so 

<*'  though  both  the  other  chemists  wcro  ignorant  of  this  fact.    The  name  of 

kau  :.  .  n   t.r.t,  ,-,..|  f,,r  f»,..  ftcHd  rcsln  supposed  to  b'-  '^ 've  prinoi])lc  of  the 

kava.    Thr  r.-  itile  oil,  which  probably  ]  witl»  the  resin  in 

iU  clTectH.  (  //-.  :         »•)    It  is  said  to  be  an  ex» .  ,.  dy  in  gonorrhoea 

Mmi.  df  Th/rap.,  INjT,  p.  Gl;;  and  a  tincture  of  it  has  been  recently  strongly  rocoinmeaded 
by  Dr.  £.  W.  Pritchard,  uted  inUraalW  Mid  locally,  as  a  remedy  in  gout.  iMcd.  Timm  and 
(/«.,  Dm.  1864,  p.  691.) 
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Ruscbenberger  gives  strong  testimony  in  its  favour  in  several  of  the  diseasea 
mentioned.  Its  most  useful  internal  application  is  probably  as  an  alterative 
Btiraulaut  to  the  diseased  mucous  membranes.  If  efficient  as  a  haemostatic,  it 
must  be  on  principles  similar  to  those  upon  which  oil  of  turpentine  acts;  fur  it 
is  not  astringent.  As  a  local  styptic  it  probably  acts  mechanically  in  the  same 
manner  as  agaric.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms  three  times  a  day.    The  infusion  and  tincture  are  officinal. 

Prof.  Bentley,  of  London,  describes  a  new  variety  of  matico,  brouglit  from  a 
port  of  Central  America,  consisting  of  broken  leaves,  spikes,  and  branches, 
which  he  referred  to  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  Artanthe  adunca,  grow- 
ing in  the  W.  Indies  and  various  parts  of  S.  America.  The  medicine  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  genuine,  by  the  want  of  the  reticulated  upper  surface  and 
downy  under  surface  which  characterize  the  latter.  Prof.  Bentley  found  the 
sensible  properties  of  the  new  variety  very  similar  to  the  old,  and  assumes 
that  in  medicinal  virtues  the  two  are  nearly  identical.  {Pharm.  Jourji.,  Jan. 
1864,  p.  290.) 

Off'.  Prep.   Infasum  Maticse,  Br.  W. 

MATRICARIA.  U,S. 
German  Chamomile. 

The  flowers  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla.  U.  S. 

Matricaria.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  —  Nat.Ord.  Compositae-Sene- 
cionideaj,  De  Cand.  Asteraceae,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  flat,  imbricate,  with  scales  having  scarious  margins.  Becep- 
lade  naked,  terete.    Pappus  none. 

Matricaria  Chamomilla.  Linn.  Sp.  1256.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
branching  stem  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  bearing  alternate  leaves  about  two  inches 
long,  the  lower  ones  tripinnate,  the  upper  bipinnate  or  simply  pinnate,  and  all 
of  them  very  green,  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth.  The  leaflets  are  linear  and 
very  small.  The  flowers  appear  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  and  branches. 
They  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  the  ray  spreading. 
The  scales  of  the  calyx  are  obtuse,  green  in  the  middle,  and  whitish,  membra- 
nous, and  translucent  at  the  margin.  The  ray  florets  are  white,  at  first  spread- 
ing, and  ultimately  reflected.  The  disk  is  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  at  first  flat, 
bat  in  the  end  convex,  and  even  somewhat  conical. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. All  parts  of  it  are  active ;  but  the  flowers  only  are  officinal.  These  shrink 
in  drying,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  half  as  large  as  in  their  recent  state.  Those 
found  in  our  shops  are  imported  from  Germany. 

The  dried  flowers  of  the  Matricaria  are  considerably  smaller  than  common 
chamomile,  and  exhibit  a  larger  proportion  of  the  disk  florets  compared  with 
those  of  the  ray.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  rather  unpleasant  odour,  and 
a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  Their  active  constituents  are  volatile  oil  aixl  bitter 
extractive,  which  are  readily  taken  up  by  water  and  alcohol.  The  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  thick,  somewhat  tenacious,  of  a  fine  deep- 
blue  colour  becoming  brown  by  age,  and  almost  opaque  in  mass.  Though  sup- 
posed by  Gerhardt  to  be  identical  with  the  oil  of  the  proper  chamomile  (An- 
themis  nobilis),  it  has  been  shown  to  be  distinct.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  Feb.  1862,  p. 
429.)  It  congeals  at  —4°  F.  Diluted  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  render  it  green, 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  reddish-yellow,  chlorine  yellowish- white  and  tena- 
cious, iodine  reddish-brown  and  thick,  and  bromine  brown  and  elastic.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1864,  p.  109.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.    Matricaria  is  a  mild  tonic,  very  similar  to 
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chamomile  in  medical  properties,  and,  like  it,  capable,  in  large  doses,  of  pro- 
dacing  an  emetic  effect.  It  is  esteemed  also  in  Europe  antispasmodic  and  an- 
thelmintic. It  is  much  employed  in  Germany;  but  in  this  country  scarcely  at 
all,  unless  by  German  practitioners  It  may  be  given  for  the  same  purposes  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  chamomile.  W. 

MEL.  U,S.,Br. 

Honey, 

A  liquid  prepared  by  Apis  melliQca.  U.  S.  A  saccharine  secretion  deposited 
bj  the  insect  in  the  honey-comb.  Br. 

Miel, />..•   lion\g,Gfrm.;  Miele, //a/.;  Micl,  i^/?an. 

Naturalists  have  not  yet  determined  whether  honey  is  a  secretion  of  the  bee, 
Apis  mellijica,  or  whether  it  exists  already  formed  in  plants.  It  is  certain  that 
the  nectaries  of  flowers  contain  a  saccharine  matter,  which  is  extracted  by  the 
insect ;  and  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the  flavour  and  character  of  honey  are 
very  much  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  predominate  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hive;  so  much  so  that,  when  these  plants  are  poisonous,  the  fluid  some- 
times partakes  of  their  noxious  qualities.  Several  cases  of  poisoning  from  eating 
honey  from  a  particular  source,  are  recorded  in  the  New  Jersey  Med.  Reporter 
for  November,  1852,  p.  46.  Still,  it  probably  undergoes  change  in  the  organs  of 
the  bee ;  as  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  nectaries,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  examine  it,  wants  some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  honey. 

The  finest  honey  is  that  which  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  comb.  If  obtained 
from  hives  that  have  never  swarmed,  it  is  called  virgin  honey.  An  inferior  kind 
is  procured  by  submitting  the  comb  to  pressure ;  and,  if  heat  be  employed  pre- 
rious  to  expression,  the  product  is  still  more  impure. 

Honey  is  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  much  also  of 
that  used  in  the  shops  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  recent  state  honey  is  fluid ;  but,  on  being  kept,  it  is  apt  to  form  a  crys- 
talline deposit,  and  to  be  ultimately  converted  into  a  soft  granular  mass.  In  the 
shops  it  is  found  of  every  consistence,  from  that  of  a  viscid  liquid  like  thin  syrup 
or  oil,  to  that  of  lard  or  soft  suet.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  white,  but  usually 
yellowish,  and  occasionally  of  a  brown  or  reddish  tinge.  It  has  a  peculiar 
agreeal}le  odour,  varying  somewhat  with  the  flowers  from  which  it  was  collected, 
and  a  very  sweet,  feebly  aromatic  taste,  which  is  followed  by  a  slight  prickling, 
or  sense  of  acrimony  in  the  fauces.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1-333.  (Duncan.)  Cold 
water  dissolves  it  readily,  alcohol  with  less  facility.  It  contains  crystallizable 
sagar  analogous  to  that  of  grapes,  and,  according  to  Soubeiran,  two  other  kinds 
of  sugar,  one  of  which  is  changed  by  acids,  and  has  the  property  of  turning  to 
the  right  the  plane  of  polarization ;  and  the  other,  not  acted  on  by  acids,  and 
possessed  of  a  strong  left-handed  rotating  power.  The  first  of  these  two  sugars 
18  not  always  present;  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  in  time  wholly 
changed  by  acid  into  granular  sugar.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  honey 
taken  from  the  comb.  The  second  variety  is  very  similar  to  the  uncrystallizable 
sugar  produced  by  the  reaction  of  acids  on  cane-sugar,  being  identical  with  it 
io  composition,  and  like  it  incapable  of  crystallizing,  and  very  sensitive  to  tha 
action  of  alkalies.  Bat  it  is  distinguished  by  the  impossibility  of  converting  it 
into  granular  sugar,  and  by  having  nearly  twice  the  rotating  power  of  common 
oncrystallizable  sugar.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Be  s^r.,  xvi.  252.)  Honey  contains, 
besides  these  saccharine  principles,  an  aromatic  principle,  an  acid,  wax,  and, 
according  to  Gnilx>urt,  a  little  mannite.  The  crystalline  sugar  may  be  obtained 
by  treating  j^rannlar  honey  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which,  when  ex- 
pressed, takes  along  with  it  the  other  ingredients,  leaving  the  crystals  nearly 
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untouched.  The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  melting  the  honey,  saturating  its 
acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  filtering  the  liquid,  then  setting  it  aside  to  crystal- 
lize, and  washing  the  crystals  with  alcohol.  Inferior  honey  usually  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  and  vegetable  acid.  Diluted  with 
water,  honey  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation. 

In  warm  weather,  honey,  if  not  very  pure,  sometimes  ferments,  acquiring  a 
pungent  taste  and  deeper  colour.  Starch  is  said  to  be  occasionally  added  to  the 
inferior  kinds  to  give  them  a  white  appearance.  The  adulteration  may  be  de- 
tected by  dilution  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  honey  and  leaves  the  starch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  nature  of  the  deposit  may  be  tested  by  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  Water  is  said  to  be  sometimes  added  to  honey  to  increase  its 
bulk.  Its  presence  may  be  suspected  from  the  greater  thinness  of  the  liquid,  and 
its  want  of  disposition  to  crystallize. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Honey  possesses  the  same  medical  properties 
with  sugar,  but  is  more  disposed  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  and  to  occasion  grip- 
ing pain.  Though  largely  consumed  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  seldom  employed 
medicinally,  except  as  the  vehicle  of  more  active  substances.  Its  taste  and  de- 
mulcent qualities  render  it  a  useful  addition  to  gargles;  and  it  is  sometimes 
employed  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers,  and  in  the  form  of  enema. 

Off.  Prep.  Mel  Depuratum,  Br.;  Mel  Despumatum,  U.  S.  "W. 

MELISSA.  U.S.  Secondary. 

Balm, 

The  herb  of  Melissa  officinalis.  U.  S. 

Melisse,  Fr.;  Garten-Melisse,  Germ.;  Melissa,  Ital.;  Torongil,  Span. 

Melissa.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gyranospermia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Lamiace©  op 
Labiatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  dry,  nearly  flat  above;  with  the  upper  lip  sub-fastigiate. 
Corolla,  upper  lip  somewhat  arched,  bifid;  lower  lip  with  the  middle  lobe  cor- 
date. Willd. 

Melissa  officinalis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  146;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  334,  t. 
119.  Balm  has  a  perennial  root,  which  sends  up  annually  several  erect  quad- 
rangular stems,  usually  branched  towards  the  base,  and  a  foot  or  two  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate  or  cordate,  deeply  serrate,  pubescent;  the  lower 
on  long  footstalks,  the  uppermost  nearly  sessile.  The  flowers  are  white  or  yel- 
lowish, upon  short  peduncles,  and  in  axillary  whorls,  surrounding  only  half  the 
stem.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  pentangular,  and  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  tri- 
dentate  and  flattened,  the  lower  cut  into  two  pointed  teeth.  The  corolla  is  also 
tubular  and  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  less  convex  and  notched,  the  lower  three- 
cleft.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  grows  wild  along  the  fences 
of  our  roads  and  lanes.  For  use  the  herb  should  be  cut  before  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  which  begin  to  expand  in  July. 

In  the  fresh  state,  it  has  a  fragrant  odour  very  similar  to  that  of  lemons;  but 
is  nearly  inodorous  when  dried.  The  taste  is  somewhat  austere,  and  slightly 
aromatic.  The  herb  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow 
essential  oil,  which  has  its  peculiar  flavour  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  contains 
also  tannin,  bitter  extractive,  and  gum. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Balm  scarcely  produces  any  remedial  effects 
upon  the  system.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  it  contains  is  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  communicate  an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  infusion,  which  forms  an  ex- 
cellent drink  in  febrile  complaints,  and  when  taken  warm  tends  to  promote  the 
operation  of  diaphoretic  medicines.  W. 
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MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.S. 
Peppermint. 

The  herb  of  Mentha  piperita.  U.  S. 

Menthe  poivree, /'r.;  Pfctiermiinze,  Germ.;  Menta  piperiU, /faZ.;  Pimenta  piperita,  5/)an. 

Mentha.  Sex,  Syst.  Didyuamia  Gymnospermia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Lamiaceae  or 
Labiatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  nearly  equal,  four-cleft;  the  broader  segment  emarginate. 
Stamens  upright,  distant.  Willd. 

Several  species  of  Mentha  possess  medicinal  properties.  Besides  the  two  here 
described,  M.  piperita,  namely,  and  M.  viridis,  the  Mentha  Pulegium,  under  the 
name  of  pulegium  or  pennyroyal,  long  held  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  has,  however,  been  discarded,  and  in  the  present  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  is 
not  recognised.  As  in  the  other  species,  the  herb  in  flower  was  employed,  both 
fresh  and  dried.  The  plant  is  specifically  characterized  by  its  roundish  prostrate 
stems,  its  ovate,  obtuse,  somewhat  crenate  leaves,  and  its  verticillate  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  neither  cultivated  nor  employed  in  this  country ;  our 
native  pennyroyal  belonging  to  a  different  genus.  (See  Eedeoma  Pulegioides.) 
Pulegium  possesses  similar  properties,  and  has  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  mints.  It  was  used  in  the  forms 
of  water,  spirit,  and  volatile  oil. 

Mentha  piperita.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  79;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  336,  t.  120; 
Carson,  lllmt.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  16,  pi.  63.  Peppermint  is  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  creeping  root,  and  quadrangular,  channeled,  purplish,  somewhat 
hairy  stems,  branched  towards  the  top,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  pointed,  smoother  on  the  upper  than  the 
nnder  surface,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour,  which  is  paler  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  small,  purple,  and  in  terminal  obtuse  spikes,  interrupted  below.  The  calyx 
is  tubular,  furrowed,  and  five-toothed ;  the  corolla  is  also  tubular,  with  its  bor- 
der divided  into  four  segments,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  broadest,  and  notched 
at  its  ape.T.  The  anthers  are  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  style 
projects  beyond  it,  and  terminates  in  a  bifid  stigma.  The  four-cleft  germ  is  con- 
verted into  four  seeds,  which  are  lodged  in  the  calyx. 

This  species  of  mint  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  whence  it  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  this  country.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  New  England,  Michigan,*  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil. 
We  occasionally  find  it  growing  wild  along  the  fences  of  our  villages.  The  cul- 
tivators of  this  herb  have  observed  that,  in  order  to  maintain  its  flavour  in  per- 
fection, it  is  necessary  to  transplant  the  roots  every  three  years.  It  should  be 
cut  for  medical  use  in  dry  weather,  about  the  period  of  the  expansion  of  the 
6ower8.    These  appear  in  August. 

The  herb,  both  in  the  recent  and  dried  state,  has  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  grate- 
ful odour.  The  taste  is  aromatic,  warm,  pungent,  glowing,  camphorous,  i)itter- 
ish,  and  attended  with  a  sensation  of  coolness  when  air  is  admitted  into  the 
*nouth.  These  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  abounds  in  the  herb, 
and  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  (See  Oleum  Menihae  Piperiim.) 

♦  For  an  account  of  tli'  n  of  the  plant  in  Michigan,  from  one  county  of  which, 

^at  of  St.  JoHpph,  it  is  h-  "for  thn  last  t^n  ycnr««.  tlie  largest  proportion  of  the 

•»il  '  "  1  w.rK    ■  M>  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick 

6le;.'  •  .l-i.  ./  'uru    .  ,.  38. 

F '.     ...r.....^  i.iiiik-^  111  r   :  i;  .......  ...^  V  .....><>. ...ii  of  peppermint  in  England, 

Iht  reader  is  referred  to  the  A-r..  J  .■..-n.  '^f  rharm.  (xxiii.  23'J.) 
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The  leaves  are  said  to  contain  a  little  tannic  acid.  The  virtues  of  the  herb  are 
imparted  to  water,  and  more  readily  to  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peppermint  is  a  grateful  aromatic  stimulant, 
much  used  for  ail  the  purposes  to  which  medicines  of  this  class  are  applied.  To 
allay  nausea,  relieve  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  expel  flatus, 
and  cover  the  taste  or  qualify  the  nauseating  or  griping  effects  of  other  medi- 
cines are  among  the  most  common  of  these  purposes.  The  fresh  herb,  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  often  allays  sick  stomach,  and  is  useful  in  the 
cholera  of  children.  The  medicine  may  be  given  in  infusion ;  but  the  volatile 
oil,  either  alone,  or  in  some  state  of  preparation,  is  generally  preferred. 

Of.  Prep.  Aqua  Menthae  Piperitae,  ?7.  S.;  Oleum  Menthae  Piperitas;  Spiritus 
Menthae  Piperitae,  U.  S.  W 

MENTHA  YIRIDIS.  U.S. 

Spearmint 

The  herb  of  Mentha  viridis.  U.  S. 

Menthe  a  epi,  Fr.;  Grune  Miinze,  Germ.;  Menta  Romans,  Ital.;  Yerba  buena  puntia- 
guda.  Span. 

Mentha.  See  MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Mentha  viridis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  76;  Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  338,  t.  121. 
Spearmint,  sometimes  called  simply  mint,  differs  from  M.  piperita  chiefly  in 
having  sessile  or  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate,  naked  leaves;  elongated,  interrupted, 
panicled  spikes ;  setaceous  bractes ;  and  stamens  longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Like  the  preceding  species,  it  is  a  native  of  Europe.  In  this  country 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  domestic  use,  and  in  some  places  more  largely  for 
the  sake  of  its  oil.  It  also  grows  wild  in  low  grounds,  in  long  settled  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  flowering  season  is  August.  According  to  Thomson,  it  should 
be  cut  in  very  dry  weather,  and,  if  intended  for  medical  use,  just  as  the  flowers 
appear;  if  for  obtaining  the  oil,  after  they  have  expanded. 

The  odour  of  spearmint  is  strong  and  aromatic,  the  taste  warm  and  slightly 
bitter,  less  pungent  than  that  of  peppermint,  but  considered  by  some  as  more 
agreeable.  These  properties  are  retained  for  some  time  by  the  dried  plant. 
They  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation,  and  is  imparted 
to  alcohol  and  water  by  maceration.  (See  Oleum,  Menthae  Viridis.) 

Medical  Properties.  The  virtues  and  applications  of  this  plant  are  the  same 
as  those  of  peppermint. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Menthae  Yiridis,  U.  S.;  Oleum  Menthae  Yiridis ;  Spiritus 
Menthae  Viridis,  U.  S.  W. 

MEZEREUM.  U.S.,  Br, 

Mezereon. 

The  bark  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  and  of  Daphne  Gnidium.  U.S.  Daphne  Me- 
zereum, or  Daphne  Laureola.    The  bark  dried.  Br. 

Bois  gentil,  Fr.;  Kcllerhals,  Germ.;  I\Iezcreo,  Ital.;  Mecereon,  Span. 

Daphne.   Sex.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Thymelaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  four-cleft,  withering,  enclosing  the  stamens. 
Drupe  one- seeded.  Willd. 

All  the  species  of  Daphne  are  possessed  of  active  properties;  but  three  only 
are  officinal — D.  Mezereum,  D.  Laureola,  and  D.  Onidium — the  first  two  of 
which  are  recognised  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  last  in  the  French  Codex, 
and  the  first  and  last  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Daphne  Mezereum.   Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  415;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot  p  717, 
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t  245;  Carson,  UlusL  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  26,  pi  72.  This  is  a  very  hardy  shrub, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  and  a  smooth  dark-gray  bark, 
Tery  easily  separable  from  the  wood.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  ends  of  tue 
branches,  are  deciduous,  sessile,  oborate-lanceolate,  entire,  smooth,  of  a  pale- 
green  colour,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  and  about  two  inches  long.  They 
are  preceded  by  the  flowers,  which  appear  very  early  in  spring,  and  sometimes 
bloom  even  amidst  the  snow.  These  are  of  a  pale-rose  colour,  highly  fragrant, 
and  disposed  in  clusters,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three  flowers,  forming  to- 
gether a  kind  of  spike  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches.  At  the  base 
of  each  cluster  are  deciduous  floral  leaves.  The  fruit  is  oval,  shining,  fleshy,  of 
a  bright-red  colour,  and  contains  a  single  round  seed.  Another  variety  produces 
white  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 

This  species  of  Daphne  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring 
continent,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  is  particularly  abundant.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  both  for  medicinal  purposes  and  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and 
is  occasionally  found  in  our  own  gardens.  It  flowers  in  February,  March,  or 
April,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  mildness  of  the  climate. 

2.  Daphne  Gnidium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  420.  In  this  species,  called  garou 
or  sain-bois  by  the  French,  the  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  smooth, 
and  irregularly  but  closely  set  upon  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  white,  downy, 
odoriferous,  and  disposed  in  terminal  panicled  racemes.  The  fruit  is  globular, 
dry,  at  first  green,  but  ultimately  black.  D.  Gnidium  grows  in  dry  uncultivated 
places  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June.  In  France  its  bark  is  used 
indiscriminately  with  that  of  the  former  species. 

Besides  the  species  above  described.  Daphne  Laureola,  or  spurge  laurel,  is 
said  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  mezereon  of  commerce ;  but  its  product  is  infe- 
rior in  acrimony,  and  consequently  in  medicinal  activity. 

The  bark  of  the  root  was  formerly  directed;  but  the  mezereon  with  which 
our  markets  are  supplied  is  evidently  the  bark  of  the  stem ;  and  the  Pharma- 
copoeias at  present  very  properly  direct  the  bark,  without  designating  the  part 
from  which  it  must  be  taken.  British  writers  state  that  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
the  most  active.  The  berries  and  leaves  of  the  plant  are  also  active;  and  the 
former  have  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  children  who  have  eaten  them.  Pallas 
states  that  they  are  used  as  a  purgative  by  the  Russian  peasants,  and  that  thirty 
berries  are  required  to  act.  French  authors  observe  that  fifteen  are  sufficient  to 
kill  a  Frenchman.  A  tincture  of  them  is  used  in  Germany  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  neuralgia.  (Ann.  de  TfUrap.,  1854,  p.  42.)  Mezereon  is  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Germany. 

Propf.rlies.  Mezereon,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is  usually  in  strips,  from  two  to  four 
feet  long  and  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  sometimes  flat,  sometimes  partially 
rolled,  and  always  folded  in  bundles,  or  wrapped  in  the  shape  of  balls.  It  is 
covered  externally  with  a  grayish  or  reddish-brown  wrinkled  epidermis,  very 
thin,  and  ea.«<ily  separable  from  the  bark.  Beneath  the  epidermis  is  a  soft,  green- 
ish tissue.  The  inner  bark  is  tough,  pliable,  fibrous,  striated,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour.  When  fresh  it  hiis  a  nauseous  smell,  but  in  the  dry  state  is  nearly  in- 
odorous. Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  but  afterwards  highly  acrid  and  even  cor- 
rosive.   It  yields  ite  virtues  to  water  by  decoction. 

Vanqnelin  discovered  a  peculiar  principle  in  the  bark  of  Daphne  Alpina. 
This  has  subsequently  been  found  in  other  species,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  daphnin.  Gmelin  and  Bar  found  it  in  the  bark  of  D.  Mezereum,  associated 
with  wax,  an  acrid  resin,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  reddish-brown  extractive, 
an  uncrystallizable  and  fermental)le  sugar,  a  gummy  matter  containing  azote, 
ligneous  fiore,  malic  acid,  and  several  raalates.  By  J.  B.  Eng  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, together  with  a  volatile  oil,  in  the  flowers  of  Daphne  Mezereum.  (  WiU- 
•eetn's  Viert.  Schr.,  viii.  28.)  Daphnin  is  in  prismatic  crystals  grouped  together, 
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colourless,  transparent,  brilliant,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  alcohol,  without  odour,  and  of  a  bitter,  somewhat  austore 
taste.  By  Zwenger  it  is  said  to  be  insoluble  in  ether.  The  same  chemist  states 
that  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  acts  like  the  glucosides,  beinp^  resolvable  by  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid  into  sugar,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle  called 
daphnetin.  He  gives  for  daphnin  the  formula  Cg^Hg^Ogg-fSHO.  (Annal.  der 
Chem.  U7id  Pharm.,  cxv.  1.)  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
the  bark  with  water,  decanting  the  solution,  precipitating  with  subacetate  of 
lead,  filtering,  decomposing  the  excess  of  the  subacetate  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, again  filtering,  evaporating  to  dryness,  submitting  the  residue  to  the  action 
of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  the  point  of 
crystallization.  Though  daphnin  is  probably  not  inert,  it  is  not  the  principle 
upon  which  the  virtues  of  mezereon  chiefly  depend.  Yauquelin  thinks  that  in 
the  recent  plant  they  reside  in  an  essential  oil,  which  by  time  and  exposure  is 
changed  into  a  resin,  without  losing  its  activity.  The  acrid  resin,  observed  by 
Gmelin  and  Biir,  is  probably  the  characteristic  principle  to  which  the  bark  owes 
its  vesicating  properties.  It  is  obtained  separate  by  boiling  mezereon  in  alcohol, 
allowing  the  liquor  to  cool  in  order  that  it  may  deposit  some  wax  which  it  has 
taken  up,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water, 
which  leaves  the  resin.  This  is  of  a  dark-green,  almost  black  colour,  hard  and 
brittle,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  and  permanent  taste.  In  the  isolated  state  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water;  and  it  is  much  more  so  when  combined  with  the  other 
principles  of  the  bark.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  be  a  pure  proximate  prin- 
ciple, but  rather  a  resinoid  combination  of  an  acrid  fixed  oil  with  another  sub- 
stance. The  acrid  principle  of  mezereon  is  partially  given  off  by  decoction  with 
water,  as  proved  by  the  irritating  character  of  the  vapour  when  inhaled ;  but 
none  of  it  appears  to  escape  when  the  bark  is  boiled  with  alcohol.  (Squire, 
Pharm.  Transact,  i.Z^b.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  recent  bark  applied  to  the  skin  produces 
inflammation  followed  by  vesication,  and  has  been  popularly  used  as  an  epis- 
pastic,  from  time  immemorial,  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The 
dried  bark,  though  less  active,  is  possessed  of  a  similar  property,  and  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  France  by  regular  practitioners  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
issues.  A  small  square  piece,  moistened  with  vinegar,  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  renewed  twice  a  day  till  a  blister  is  formed,  and  occasionally  afterwards  to 
keep  up  the  discharge.  It  is  slow  in  its  operation,  generally  requiring  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  to  vesicate.  An  irritant  ointment  is  prepared 
from  mezereon,  which  is  used  for  maintaining  the  discharge  from  blistered  sur- 
faces, and  may  be  applied  advantageously  to  obstinate,  ill-conditioned,  indolent 
ulcers.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  it  was  directed  to  be  made  by  digest- 
ing the  bark  with  melted  lard,  and  straining;  but  was  discarded  at  the  last  revi- 
sion of  that  work.  This,  we  think,  was  unfortunate ;  for,  though  the  method  of 
preparing  it  was  defective,  another  might  have  been  adopted,  which  would  have 
yielded  a  good  preparation,  and  an  irritating  ointment  of  the  kind  is  needed.  It 
may  be  made  by  mixing  two  drachms  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereon  with 
nine  ounces  of  lard  and  one  of  wax,  melted  together.  The  alcoholic  extract  has 
also  been  employed  to  communicate  irritant  properties  to  issue  peas. 

Internally  administered,  mezereon  is  a  stimulant  capable  of  being  directed  to 
the  skin  or  kidneys,  and  in  large  doses  apt  to  excite  purging,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing. In  overdoses  it  produces  the  fatal  effects  of  the  acrid  poisons;  and  a  case 
of  apparently  severe  narcotic  effects  has  been  recorded.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sci.,  xxi.  518.)  It  had  at  one  time  much  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  the  secondary 
stages  of  syphilis,  and  still  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  officinal  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  It  has  also  been  thought  to  act  favourably  as  an 
alterative  iu  scrofulous  affections,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  obstinate  diseases  oi 
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the  skin.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usually  administered  in  decoction.  {^QtDecoctum 
Mezerei.)  Dr.  Withering  cured  a  case  of  difficult  swallowing  from  palsy,  by 
directing  the  patient  to  chew  frequently  small  pieces  of  the  root.  The  dose  ol 
the  bark  in  substance  is  ten  grains;  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  this  way. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoct.  Sarsa)  Composi^um,  Br.;  Decoctum  Sarsaparillae  Com- 
positum,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Sarsaparill «  Fluidum  Compositum,  U.  S.        W. 

MONARDA.  U.S. 
Horsemint, 

The  herb  of  Monarda  punctata.  U.  S. 

MoNARDA.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lamiaceae  or  La- 
biatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed,  cylindric,  striate.  Corolla  ringent,  with  a  long 
cylindric  tube;  upper  lip  linear,  nearly  straight  and  entire,  involving  the  fila- 
ments ;  lower  lip  reflected,  broader,  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longer.  Nuttall, 

Monarda  punctaia.  Willd.  Sp.  Flanl.  i.  126;  Am.  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  il  p. 
496.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  or  biennial  plant,  with  herbaceous,  obtusely 
angled,  downy,  whitish,  branching  stems,  rising  one  or  two  feet  in  height,  and 
furnished  with  oblong-lanceolate,  remotely  serrate,  smooth,  punctate  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  spotted  with  red  or  brown,  and  disposed  in  numerous 
whorls,  provided  with  lanceolate,  coloured  bractes,  longer  than  the  whorl. 

The  horsemint  grows  in  light  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  from  New  Jersey  to 
Louisiana,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  whole  herb  is  employed. 
It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  abounds  in 
a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uaes.  Horsemint  is  stimulant  and  carminative;  but 
is  seldom  used  in  regular  practice.  In  the  state  of  infusion  it  is  occasionally 
employed  in  families  as  a  remedy  for  flatulent  colic  and  sick  stomach,  and  for 
other  purposes  to  which  the  aromatic  herbs  are  applied.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  primary  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  on  account  of  the  volatile  oil 
which  it  affords.  (JSee  Oleum  Monardee.) 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Monardas,  U.  S.  W. 

MORI  SUCCUS.  Br. 
Mulberry  Juice, 
Morus  nigra.    The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit.  Br. 

-,  /v.;  Scbwarze  .Maulbceren,  Germ.;  Moronc,  Ital ;  Moras,  Span. 
IS.  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Tetrandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  UrticacesB. 

wn.Ch.  Male.  Ca/f/jc  four-parted.  Corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  foixr- 
leaved.   Corolla  none.   Slyles  two.   Calyx  berried.  Seed  one.  Willd. 

Morus  nigra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  36;   Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.  p.  712,  t  243. 

Tliis  species  of  mulberry  is  distinguished  by  its  cordate-ovate  or  lobed,  un- 
equally toothed,  and  scabrous  leaves.  It  is  a  tree  of  middle  size,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  originally  from  Persia  into  Italy,  and  thence  spread  over 
Kurope  and  America.  Its  leaves  afford  food  for  the  si  Ik- worm ;  and  the  bark  of 
the  root,  which  is  bitter  and  slightly  acrid,  has  been  employed  as  a  vermifuge, 
especially  in  cases  of  the  tape-worm,'in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  infused  in  eight 
ounces  of  boiling  water.    The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  the  officinal  portion. 

The  fruit  is  oblong-oval,  of  a  dark  reddish- purple  almost  black  colour,  and 
consists  of  numerous  minute  berries,  united  together  and  attached  to  a  common 
receptacle,  each  containing  a  single  seed,  the  succulent  envelope  of  which  it 
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formed  by  itie  calyx.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweet,  mucilaginous,  acidulous  taste, 
and  abounds  in  a  deep-red  juice.  The  sourish  taste  is  owing,  according  to 
Hermbstadt,  to  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Mulberries  are  refreshing  and  laxative,  and 
serve  to  prepare  a  grateful  drink  well  adapted  to  febrile  cases.  A  syrup  is  made 
from  their  juice,  and  used  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  gargles  in  inflammation 
of  the  throat.  They  are,  however,  more  used  as  food  than  medicine.  Onr  native 
mulberry,  the  fruit  of  3Iorus  rubra,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  spe- 
cies. Morus  alba,  originally  from  China,  and  now  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
source  of  food  for  the  silk-worm,  bears  a  white  fruit,  which  is  sweeter  and  less 
grateful  than  the  others. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Mori,  Br.  W. 

MOSCHUS.  U.S.,  Br. 

Music. 

A  peculiar  concrete  substance  obtained  from  Moschus  moschiferus.  U.  S.  The 
inspissated  secretion  from  the  preputial  follicles,  dried.  £r. 

Muse, /v.;  Bisam,  (tttw.;  Muschio, //a/.;  Almizcle,  Span. 

Moschus.   Class  Mammalia.   Order  Pecora. 

Gen.  Oh.  Horns  none.  Fore  teeth  eight  in  the  lower  jaw.  Tusks  one  on  each 
side,  in  the  upper  jaw,  projecting  out  of  the  mouth. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  172;  Reese's  Cyclopaedia.  This 
animal  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  deer  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  usually 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  high,  with  haunches  considerably  more 
elevated  than  the  shoulders.  From  its  upper  jaw  two  tusks  project  downwards 
out  of  the  mouth,  each  about  two  inches  long,  curved  backwards,  and  serving  to 
extract  the  roots  which  are  used  as  food  by  the  animal.  The  ears  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  tail  very  short.  The  fleece,  consisting  of  strong,  elastic,  undu- 
lated hairs,  varies  in  colour  with  the  season,  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  perhaps 
the  place  which  it  inhabits.  The  general  colour  is  a  deep  iron-gray.  The  indi- 
vidual hairs  are  whitish  near  the  root,  and  fawn-coloured  or  blackish  towards 
the  tip.  The  musk  is  contained  in  an  oval,  hairy,  projecting  sac,  found  only  in 
the  male,  situated  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  prepuce,  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad,  opening  by  a  small  hairy  orifice  at  its 
anterior  part,  and  marked  posteriorly  by  a  groove  or  furrow  which  corresponds 
with  the  opening  of  the  prepuce.  It  is  lined  internally  by  a  smooth  membrane, 
thrown  into  a  number  of  irregular  folds,  forming  incomplete  partitions.  In  the 
vigorous  adult  animal,  the  sac  sometimes  contains  six  drachms  of  musk;  but  in 
the  old,  seldom  more  than  two  drachms,  and  none  in  the  young.*  The  musk  is 
secreted  by  the  lining  membrane,  and  in  the  living  animal  forms  a  consistent 
mass,  which,  on  the  outside,  is  compact,  and  marked  with  the  folds  of  the  mem- 
brane, but  is  less  firm  towards  the  centre,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  vacant 
space.  As  first  secreted  it  is  probably  liquid,  and  a  portion  is  occasionally  forced 
out  by  the  animal,  to  which  it  communicates  its  odour. 

The  musk  deer  inhabits  the  vast  mountainous  regions  of  central  Asia,  extend- 
ing from  India  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  country  of  the  Turcomans  to  China.  It 
is  an  active  and  timid  animal,  springing  from  rock  to  rock  with  surprising  agility, 

*  According  to  Col.  Frederick  Markham,  as  much  as  two  ounces  are  sometimes  found, 
and  the  average  for  a  full  grown  animal  is  an  ounce;  but,  as  many  of  the  deer  are  killed 
young,  the  pods  in  the  market  probably  do  not  contain  more  than  half  an  ci'Hce  upon  an 
average.  He  states  that  the  musk  of  the  young  animal,  though  not  so  strong  as  that  Df  the 
old,  has  a  much  pleasanter  smell.  {Fharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  xv.  472;  from  •'  SJwoHn^  in  ih* 
Eimalayat,''  &c.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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and  frequenting  the  snowy  recesses,  and  most  inaccessible  crags  of  the  mountains. 
Concealing  itself  during  the  day,  it  chooses  the  night  for  roaming  in  search  ol 
food;  and,  though  said  to  be  abundant  in  its  native  regions,  is  taken  with  diffi- 
culty. It  is  hunted  for  its  hide,  as  well  as  for  the  musk.  The  natives  often  take 
it  by  snaring.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  the  sac  is  cut  ofl",  and  dried  with 
its  contents ;  and  in  this  state  is  sent  into  the  market. 

Musk  varies  in  quality  with  the  country  inhabited  by  the  animal.  That  pro- 
cured from  the  mountains  on  the  southern  borders  of  Siberia,  and  brought  into 
the  market  through  Russia,  is  comparatively  feeble.  The  best  is  imported  from 
Chiua,  and  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Tonquin.  A  variety  intermediate  be- 
tween these  is  procured  in  the  Uimalaya  Mountains  and  Thibet,  and  sent  to 
Calcutta.  This  is  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  membranous  lining  of  the  sac,  with- 
out the  hairy  envelope,  and  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  quite  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  surrounded  by  the  skin,  as,  in  the  former  condition,  it  dries 
readily  in  the  sun,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, by  which  the  musk  may  sometimes  be  injured.  (F.  Peake,  Pharm.  Journ.^ 
Feb.  1861,  p.  399.)  We  derive  our  chief  supply  from  Canton,  though  portions  ar« 
occasionally  brought  hither  from  Europe. 

Two  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  the  Chinese  and  Russian.  Both  come 
in  sacs,  convex  and  hairy  on  one  side,  flat  and  destitute  of  hair  on  tlie  other. 
The  hairs  are  brownish-yellow,  grayish,  or  whitish,  stiflf  and  short,  and  arranged 
concentrically  around  the  orifice  of  the  sac.  The  Chinese,  which  is  the  most 
highly  valued,  is  in  bags  of  a  rounder  shape,  covered  with  brownish-yellow  or 
reddish-brown  hairs,  and  containing  at  most  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  large-grained, 
dark,  strong-scented  musk,  of  an  ammoniacal  odour.  The  Russian  is  in  longer 
and  larger  bags,  small-grained,  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  a  weaker 
and  more  fetid  odour,  with  less  smell  of  ammonia. 

Properties.  Musk  is  in  grains  or  lumps  concreted  together,  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  or  ferruginous  colour,  resembling  that  of 
dried  blood.  Some  hairs  of  the  pod  are  generally  mixed  with  it.  The  odour  is 
strong,  penetrating,  and  so  diflfusive,  that  one  part  of  musk  communicates  its 
smell  to  more  than  3000  parts  of  inodorous  powder.  {Fee.)  In  some  delicate 
individuals  it  produces  headache  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms,  and  has  even 
caused  convulsions.  The  taste  is  bitter,  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  acrid.  The 
colour  of  the  powder  is  reddish-brown.  Musk  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
white  flame,  and  leaving  a  light  spongy  charcoal.  Reduced  to  ashes,  it  leaves 
about  5  percent.,  containing  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  carbonic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  and  traces  of  ferrocyanate  of  potassa  and  sulphuret 
of  ammonium.  (Prof.  W.  Bernatzik.)  It  yields,  upon  analysis,  a  great  number  of 
proximate  principles.  Guibourt  and  IMondeau  obtained  water,  ammonia,  stearin, 
olein,  cholesterin,  an  oily  acid  coml)ined  with  ammonia,  volatile  oil,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  calcium,  an  uncertain  acid  combined  with 
ammoDia,  potassa,  and  lime,  gelatin,  albumen,  fibrin,  a  highly  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter soluble  in  water,  a  soluble  calcareous  salt  with  a  combustible  acid,  carbonate 
and  ])hosphate  of  lime,  hair,  and  sand.  {Annul,  dc  Chim.  el  de  Phys.,  ix.  327.) 
H»  idrs  these  constituents,  Gciger  and  Reinman  found  a  peculiar  bitter  resin, 
osmazonie,  and  a  peculiar  substance  in  part  combined  with  ammonia.  Accord- 
ing to  Guibourt  and  DIondeau,  it  contains  47  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  thought 
by  some  to  be  chiefly  ammonia,  by  others  to  be  a  compound  of  ammonia  and 
volatile  oil.  Theimann  obtained  only  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Rut  the  quantity 
of  volatile  as  well  as  of  solulile  matter  varies  exceedingly  in  din*erent  specimens. 
Thus.  Theimann  found  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  Hnch- 
ncr,  only  54  5  per  cent.,  and  other  chemists  intermediate  proj)ortions.  The  pro- 
portion soluble  in  alcohol,  as  ascertained  by  ditferent  experimenters,  varies  from 
85  to  62  per  cent  Ether  is  a  good  solvent.  The  watery  infusion  has  a  yellowish- 
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browv  colour,  a  bitterish  taste,  a  strong  smell  of  musk,  and  an  acid  reaction. 
The  alcoholic  tincture  is  transparent,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  medicine.  The  action  of  potassa  upon  musk  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  extrication  of  ammonia,  and  an  increase  of  its  peculiar  odour.  By 
the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  long  continued,  ammonia  is  developed,  which 
acts  upon  the  fatty  matter,  producing  a  substance  resembling  adipocire,  but, 
according  to  Quibourt,  without  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  medicine.  The 
correctness,  however,  of  this  opinion  is  perhaps  questionable ;  and  it  is  advisable 
to  preserve  the  musk  as  much  as  possible  unaltered.  When  kept  in  glass  bottles, 
in  a  situation  neither  moist  nor  very  dry,  it  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time 
without  material  change.  The  odour  of  musk  is  very  much  diminished  by  mix- 
ing it  with  emulsion  or  syrup  of  bitter  almonds,  or  cherry-laurel  water.  From 
the  experiments  of  Wimmer,  it  appears  that  musk  loses  its  odour  when  rubbed 
with  kermes  mineral,  or  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  and  reacquires  it  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  solution  of  ammonia.  {Fharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  A.  D.  1843,  p.  406.) 
Camphor  rubbed  up  with  musk  is  also  said  to  destroy  its  odour. 

Adulterations. — The  price  of  this  medicine  is  so  high,  and  its  sources  so 
limited,  as  to  offer  strong  temptations  to  adulteration ;  and  little  genuine  un- 
mixed musk  is  to  be  found  in  the  market.  The  sophistication  commences  in  China, 
and  is  completed  in  Europe  and  this  country.  A  common  practice  in  the  East 
is  to  open  the  sac,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  musk  with  an  adulterated 
mixture.  Sometimes  the  scrotum  of  the  animal  is  filled  with  this  mixture, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  sacs  are  made  out  of  the  skin.  Dried  blood,  from 
its  resemblance  to  musk,  is  among  the  most  common  adulterations ;  but,  besides 
this,  sand,  lead,  iron-filings,  hair,  animal  membrane,  tobacco,  the  dung  of  birds, 
wax,  benzoin,  storax,  asphaltum,  artificial  musk,  and  other  substances  are  intro- 
duced. These  are  mixed  with  a  portion  of  musk,  the  powerful  odour  of  which 
is  diffused  through  the  mass,  and  renders  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  sometimes 
difficult.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  sometimes  mix  the  musk  of  Tonquin  with 
that  of  Siberia.  The  bags  containing  the  drug  should  have  the  characters  be- 
fore described  as  belonging  to  the  natural  sac,  and  should  present  no  evidence 
of  having  been  opened.  The  slit  is  sometimes  carefully  sewed  up,  sometimes 
glued  together.  The  former  condition  may  be  discovered  by  close  inspection, 
the  latter  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  When  the  bag  is  made  from  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  difference  may  be  detected,  according  to  Mr.  Neligan,  by  a 
microscope  which  magnifies  300  diameters.  The  genuine  hairs  exhibit  innumer- 
able cells,  which  are  wanting  in  the  spurious.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  Feb.  1846,  p.  T9.) 
Musk  which  burns  with  difficulty,  has  a  feeble  odour  and  a  colour  either  pale 
or  entirely  black,  feels  gritty  to  the  finger,  is  very  moist,  so  as  to  lose  much  weight 
in  drying,  or  contains  obvious  impurities,  should  be  rejected.  Russian  musk  is 
said  never  to  be  adulterated  before  leaving  Russia.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Musk  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  increas- 
ing the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  and  exalting  tlie  nervous  energy,  without  pro- 
ducing, either  as  an  immediate  or  secondary  effect,  any  considerable  derange- 
ment of  the  purely  cerebral  functions.  Its  medical  uses  are  such  as  may  be 
inferred  from  its  general  operation.  In  almost  all  spasmodic  diseases,  so  far.  as 
mere  relaxation  of  spasm  is  desirable,  it  is  more  or  less  efficacious;  but  peculiar 
advantage  may  be  expected  from  it  when  a  prostrate  state  of  the  system,  at- 
tended with  great  nervous  agitation,  or  irregular  muscular  action,  calls  for  the 

*  For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  numerous  reagents  on  musk,  and  other  modes  of  iden- 
tification as  well  as  of  detecting  adulterations,  see  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  Bernatzik,  tran!<lated 
in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.  for  Sept.  18G1,  p.  427.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  Prof. 
Bernatzik's  statement  of  the  solubilities  of  musk  and  that  of  the  text.  According  to  tho 
Ktter,  ether  is  a  good  solvent;  according  to  the  former,  ether  and  chlorofoM4  possesi 
»  iarcely  any  solvent  power. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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united  influence  of  a  highly  diffusible  stimulant  and  powerful  antispasmodic 
Such  are  low  cases  of  typhous  disease,  accompanied  with  subsultus  tendinura, 
tremors,  and  singultus.  Such  also  are  many  instances  of  gout  iu  the  stomach,  and 
other  spasmodic  affections  of  that  organ.  In  very  obstinate  hiccough  we  haTO 
found  it  more  effectual  than  any  other  remedy ;  and  have  seen  great  advantage 
from  its  use  in  those  alarming  convulsions  of  infants  originating  in  spasm  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  said  to  have  done  much  good,  combined  with  opium,  and  ad 
ministered  in  very  large  doses,  in  tetanus.  Epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  pertussis, 
palpitations,  cholera,  and  colic  are  also  among  the  spasmodic  affections  in  which 
circumstances  may  render  its  employment  desirable.  The  chief  obstacles  to  its 
general  use  are  its  high  price,  and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  its  purity.  Mu^k 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Aetius  was  the  first  writer  who  noticed  it  as  a 
medicine.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  through  the  Arabians,  from  whose 
language  its  name  was  derived. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  emulsion.  The  medium  dose  is  ten 
grains,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  To  children  it  may  be  admin- 
istered with  great  advantage  in  the  form  of  enema.*  W. 

MUCUNA.  U.S,  Secondary. 
Cmohage, 
The  hairs  of  the  pods  of  Mucuna  pruriens.  U.  S. 

Pois  a  gratter,  />.;  Kuhkriltze,  Germ.;  Dolico  Scottante,  Ital. 

Mucuna.  Sex.  S^jst.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Fabaceae  or  Legu- 
minosae. 

Oeji.  Ch.  Calyx  campanulate,  bilabiate ;  the  lower  lip  trifid,  with  acute  seg- 
ments, the  middle  one  longest;  the  upper  lip  broader,  entire,  obtuse.  Corolla 
with  the  vexillum  ascending,  shorter  than  the  wings  and  keel ;  the  wings  oblong, 
equal  to  the  keel  in  length ;  the  keel  oblong,  straight,  acute.  Stamens  diadel- 
phous,  with  five  anthers  oblong-linear,  and  five  ovate,  hirsute.  Legume  oblong, 
torose,  bivalvular,  with  cellular  partitions.  Seeds  roundish,  surrounded  circularly 
by  a  linear  hilum.  (De  Candolte.) 

Mucuna  prurieixis.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  ii.  405;  Lindley,  jP?or.  ]\fed.  p.  254. — 
Dolichos  prurieriK.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1041;  Woodv.  Med.  Pot.  p.  422. — 
Stizolobium  pruriens.  Persoon.  This  is  a  perennial  climbing  plant,  with  an 
herbaceous  branching  stem,  which  twines  round  the  trees  in  its  vicinity,  and  rises 
to  a  considerable  height.  The  leaves  are  pinnately  trifoliate,  and  stand  on  long 
footstalks,  placed  alternately  on  the  stem  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each 
other.  The  leaflets  are  acuminate,  smooth  on  their  upper  surface,  and  hairy  be- 
neath. The  lateral  leaflets  are  obli(jue  at  the  base,  the  middle  one  somewhat 
rhomboidal.  The  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  pea  in  form,  are  large,  of 
a  red  or  purplish  colour,  usually  placed  in  threes  on  short  peduncles,  and  hang 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  pendant  spikes  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  fruit 
is  a  coriaceous  pod,  shaped  like  the  Italic  letter/,  about  four  inches  long,  and 

'^  Vegetable  Mutk.  It  ha«  1  k  tlio  volatile  oil  of  certain 

plants,  having  the  charact  ^l.tlva  motchata  and  Mimulut 

iiio»("A'""- '••■'"  >■'•'•••  MHed  fi>i  W..O  ,....j,...-c.  i>i.  liuiMu.  <.i  ixixiuiu,  has  experimented  with 
*he  (1:  <  M  pU&t«,  and  foaad  it^  in  the  done  uf  two  or  three  drops,  to  be  nn 

ttoerg'  :  the  primss  vin  and  enccphalon,  producing  a  sense  of  weight  at  tlio 

epigastrium,  with  rxcitation,  vertigo,  headache,  dryness  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophnj^u!*, 
general  lagsitudc,  yawning,  Homnolcnce,  and  sleep  in  five  or  nix  hours.  The  pulse  is  liiilo 
affected,  and  no  unpleasant  symptoms  are  felt  on  awaking.  He  has  found  it  an  admirable 
remedy  in  hysterical  disorders,  and  various  nervous  affections  attun<lant  on  other  disoMet 
when  not  inflammatory,  and  thinks  that  it  is  in  no  respect  inTerior  to  musk  in  antiq;>at- 
nodic  properties.  {Journ.  dc  rharm,,  xxv.  CO.)— .Vo/#  to  A4  eitvtnth  alttion. 
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coverei  with  brown  bristly  hairs,  which  easily  separate,  and  when  handled  stick 
in  the  fingers,  prodaeiug  an  intense  itching  sensation.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
grow  also  in  the  East  Indies;  but  the  plant  of  that  region  is  now  considered  a 
distinct  species,  and  entitled  Mununa  prurita.  The  part  usually  imported  is 
the  pod,  of  which  the  hairs  are  oflBcinal. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  spicula  are  said  to  possess  powerful 
vermifuge  properties,  and  are  thought  to  act  mechanically,  by  penetrating  the 
worms.  That  they  do  act  in  this  manner  is  evinced  as  well  by  the  result  of  direct 
experiment  upon  worms  out  of  the  body,  as  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  tincture 
nor  the  decoction  is  in  the  least  degree  anthelmintic.  The  medicine  was  first 
employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  passed  into  British 
practice.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  efficiency.  It  has  been  chiefly 
employed  against  the  round  worm ;  but  all  the  different  species  which  infest  the 
alimentary  canal  have  been  expelled  by  its  use.  It  is  best  administered  in  some 
tenacious  vehicle.  The  usual  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  dip  the  pods  into  syrup 
or  molasses,  and  scrape  ofif  the  hairs  with  the  liquid,  which  is  in  a  proper  state 
for  administration  when  it  has  attained  the  consistency  of  thick  honey.  The 
dose  of  this  preparation  is  a  tablespoonful  for  an  adult,  a  teaspoonful  for  a  child 
three  or  four  years  old,  to  be  given  every  morning  for  three  days,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  cathartic.  M.  Blatin  has  proposed  to  employ  cowhage  as  an 
external  irritant;  seven  grains  being  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  and  seven  or 
eight  grains  of  the  ointment  rubbed  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  on  the 
skin.  A  stinging  and  burning  sensation  is  produced,  followed  by  white  eleva- 
tions, which  soon  disappear,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effect. 

The  root  of  M.  pruriens  (31.  prurita,  figured  in  Curfis^s  Bot.  Mag.  N.  S.  xii., 
Oct.  1856,  tab.  4945)  is  said  by  Ainslie  to  be  employed  in  the  East  Indies  in 
the  treatment  of  cholera;  and  both  this  part  and  the  pods  have  been  thought 
to  possess  diuretic  properties.  W. 

MYRISTICA.  U.S., Br. 

Nutmeg, 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  fragrans  {Houttuyn).  U.  S.  Myristica 
officinalis.   The  kernel  of  the  seed.  Br. 

Noix  muscade,  Fr.;  Muskatnuss,  Germ.;  Noce  moscliata,  ItaL;  Nuez  moscada,  Span. 

MYRISTICA  ADEPS.  Br. 

Concrete  oil  of  Nutmeg, 

A  concrete  oil  obtained  by  means  of  expression  and  heat  from  nutmegs.  Br, 

MACIS.  U.S. 

Mace. 
The  arillus  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  fragrans.  V.  S. 

Macis,  Fr.;  Muskatbliitlie,  6^erwi.;  Macis, /Ca/.;  M&ciaa,  Span. 

Myristica.  Sex.  Syst.  Dioecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Myristicaceaj. 

Oen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  trifid.  Filament  colum- 
nar. Anthers  six  or  ten  united.  Female.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  bell-shaped, 
trifid,  deciduous.  Style  none.  Stigmas  two.  Drupe  with  a  nut  involved  in  an 
arillus  with  one  seed.  Willd. 

Myristica  moschata.  Thunberg;  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  869;  Woodv.  if-^d. 
Bot.  p.  698,  t.  238. — M.  officinalis.  Linn.  Suppl.  265;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med  p. 
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21.  —  M.  fragrans.  Houttayn,  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  p.  333.  Of  these  bo- 
tanical titles,  that  recognised  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1863  has  the  re- 
commendation of  priority  of  date ;  M.  Moschata,  that  of  most  general  usage 
since  the  times  of  Thunberg.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  with 
numerous  branches,  and  an  aspect  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  orange  tree. 
The  leaves  stand  alternately  on  short  footstalks,  are  oblong- oval,  pointed,  entire, 
undulated,  obliquely  nerved,  bright-green  and  somewhat  glossy  on  their  upper 
surface,  whitish  beneath,  and  of  an  aromatic  taste.  The  flowers  are  male  and 
female  upon  different  trees.  The  former  are  disposed  in  axillary,  peduncled, 
solitary  clusters;  the  latter  are  single,  solitary,  and  a.xillary;  both  are  minute 
and  of  a  pale-yellowish  colour.  The  fruit,  which  appears  on  the  tree  mingled 
with  the  flowers,  is  round  or  oval,  of  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  smooth,  at  first 
pale-green,  but  yellow  when  ripe,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  The 
external  covering,  which  is  at  first  thick  and  fleshy,  and  abounds  in  an  austere, 
astringent  juice,  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  coriaceous,  and,  separating  into  two 
valves  from  the  apex,  discloses  a  scarlet  reticulated  membrane  or  arillus,  com- 
monly called  mace,  closely  investing  a  thin,  brown,  shining  shell,  which  contains 
the  kernel  or  nutmeg.  Not  less  than  eight  varieties  of  the  plant  are  said  by 
Crawford  to  be  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies. 

Myristica  moschata  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  neighbouring 
islands,  and  abounds  especially  in  that  small  cluster  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Bunda,  whence  the  chief  supplies  of  nutmegs  were  long  derived.  But  the  plant 
is  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Singapore,  Penang,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies ;  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon, Cayenne,  and  several  of  the  West  India  islands. 

The  tree  is  produced  from  the  seed.  It  does  not  flower  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  year;  after  which  it  bears  flowers  and  fruit  together,  without  intermission, 
and  is  said  to  continue  bearing  for  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Little  trouble  is 
requisite  in  its  cultivation.  A  branch  of  the  female  tree  is  grafted  into  all  the 
young  plants  when  about  two  years  old,  so  as  to  insure  their  early  fruitfulness. 
In  the  Moluccas  the  tree  yields  three  crops  annually.  The  fruit  is  gathered  by 
the  hand,  and  the  outside  covering  rejected.  The  mace  is  then  carefully  sepa- 
rated, so  as  to  break  it  as  little  as  possible,  is  flattened,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  with  the  view  of  contributing  to  its 
preservation.  Its  fine  red  colour  is  much  impaired  by  drying.  The  nuts  are 
dried  in  the  sun  or  by  ovens,  and  exposed  to  smoke  till  the  kernel  rattles  in  the 
shell.  They  are  then  broken  open;  and  the  kernels,  having  been  removed  and 
steeped  for  a  short  time  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  probably  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  the  attack  of  worms,  are  next  cleaned,  and  packed  in  casks 
or  chests  for  exportation.  Dr.  Lumsdaine  has  found  them  to  keep  better,  if 
rubbed  over  with  dry  lime,  than  when  prepared  in  the  moist  way.  (See^m. 
Journ.  of  Set.  and  Artn,  Nov.  1851.) 

Nutmegs  are  brought  to  this  country  either  directly  from  the  East  Indies,  or 
indirectly  through  England  and  Ilolland.  They  are  also  occasionally  imported 
in  small  quantities  from  the  West  Indies. 

Properties.  The  nutmeg  {nux  moschata)  is  of  a  roundish  or  oval  shape, 
obtofte  at  the  extremities,  marked  with  vermicular  furrows,  of  a  grayish  colour, 
bard,  smooth  to  the  touch,  yielding  readily  to  the  knife  or  the  grater,  but  not 
very  pulverulent.  When  cut  or  broken  it  presents  a  yellowish  surface,  varied 
with  reddish-brown,  branching,  irregular  veins,  which  give  to  it  a  marbled  ap- 
pearance. These  dark  veins  abound  in  oily  matter,  upon  which  the  medicinal 
properties  depend.  The  odour  of  nutmeg  is  delightfully  fragrant,  the  taste 
warm,  aromatic,  and  grateful.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
M.  Bonastre  obtained  from  500  parts.  120  of  a  white  insoluble  oily  8ub.stance, 
88  of  a  coloured  soluble  oil  (olein),  30  of  volatile  oil,  4  of  acid,  12*of  fecula,  6 
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of  gum,  270  of  lignin;  and  20  parts  were  lost.  The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water.  (See  Oleum  Myristicae.)  By  pressure  with  heat  an  oily 
matter  is  procured  from  the  kernels,  which  becomes  solid  on  cooling,  and  is 
commonly  though  erroneously  called  oil  of  mace. 

Nutmegs  have  been  puuctured  and  boiled  in  order  to  extract  their  essential 
oil,  and  the  orifice  afterwards  closed  so  carefully  as  not  to  be  discoverable  un- 
less by  breaking  the  kernel.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  their  levity.  They 
are  also  apt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  which,  however,  attack  preferably  the  parts 
least  impregnated  with  the  volatile  oil.  The  Dutch  were  formerly  said  to  heat 
them  in  a  stove  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  germinating,  and  thus 
prevent  the  propagation  of  the  tree.  The  small  and  round  nutmegs  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  large  and  oval.  They  should  be  rejected  when  very  light,  with  a 
feeble  taste  and  smell,  worm-eaten,  musty,  or  marked  with  black  veins. 

A  kind  of  nutmeg  is  occasionally  met  with,  ascribed  by  some  to  a  variety  of 
3/.  moschata,  by  others  to  a  different  species  {Myridica  fatua),  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  just  described  by  its  much  greater  length,  its  elliptical 
shape,  the  absence  of  the  dark-brown  veins,  and  its  comparatively  feeble  odour, 
and  disagreeable  taste.  It  has  been  called  male,  wild,  or  long  nutmeg,  the  other 
being  designated  as  the  female  or  cultivated  nutmeg.*' 

The  concrete  or  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg  (Myristic-«j  Adeps,  Br.),  com- 
monly called  oil  of  mace,  is  obtained  by  bruising  nutmegs,  exposing  them  in  a 
bag  to  steam,  and  then  compressing  them  strongly  between  heated  plates.  A 
liquid  oil  flows  out,  which  becomes  solid  when  it  cools.  Nutmegs  are  said  to 
yield  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  this  oil.f  The  best  is  imported  from  the  East 
Indies  in  stone  jars.  It  is  solid,  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  yellowish  or 
orange-yellow  colour  more  or  less  mottled,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  nutmeg. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  Schrader,  of  52  09  per  cent,  of  a  soft  oily  sub- 
stance, yellowish  or  brownish,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  43-75  of  a 
white,  pulverulent,  inodorous  substance,  insoluble  in  these  liquids;  and  4*16  of 
volatile  oil.  The  pulverulent  constituent,  which  received  from  Playfair  the  name 
of  myrislicin,  has  a  silky  lustre,  melts  at  88°,  and  yields  in  saponification  gly- 
ceria  and  myristicic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  directly  from  nutmeg  by  exhaust- 
ing it  by  means  of  benzole,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  To  purify  the  product,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  three  of  benzole  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
then  filtering  the  liquid  while  hot,  and  setting  it  aside.  On  cooling,  it  deposits 
the  pure  myristicin  in  crystals.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Juin,  1859,  p.  471.)  An  in- 
ferior kind  of  the  oil  is  prepared  in  Holland,  and  sometimes  found  in  the  shops. 
It  is  in  hard,  shining,  square  cakes,  lighter  coloured  than  that  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  with  less  smell  and  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  nut- 
megs previously  deprived  of  most  of  their  volatile  oil  by  distillation.    An  arti- 

♦  A  few  years  since,  attention  was  called  to  a  California  product,  derived  from  Torrtxja 
California,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  Myristica,  called  California  Jiutmeg. 
It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  in  its  characters  from  the  true  nutmeg,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  At  the  same  time  a  variety  of  nutmeg  appeared  in  our  markets,  which  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  California  product  referred  to;  but,  on  examination  by  Prof. 
Jos.  Carson,  was  found  to  be  the  variety  of  drug  mentioned  in  the  text  as  the  male  or  wild 
nutmeg,  and  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  fruit  of  the  Torreya.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm. y 
xxvi.  247  and  499.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 

f  A  process  for  obtaining  it  by  means  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Lepage,  of  Gisors,  in  France,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of 
Paris.  It  consists  in  treating  the  nutmeg,  thoroughly  comminuted,  with  three  times  it« 
weight  of  the  liquid  referred  to,  well  rectified,  agitating  the  mixture  frequently  for  2i 
hours,  expressing,  repeating  the  process  with  two  parts  only  of  the  menstruum,  mixing 
the  products  of  the  two  macerations,  filtering  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  then  distilling  off 
the  sulphuret,  at  a  temperature  of  160°,  until  the  residue  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  nen- 
Btruum.  {Journ.  de  Fharm,,  Ze  s6r.,  xxxi.  28  ) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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ficial  preparation  is  sometimes  sold  for  the  genuine  oil.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
various  fatty  matters,  snch  as  suet,  palm  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  &c.,  adding  some 
colouring  substance,  and  giving  flavour  to  the  mixture  by  the  volatile  oil. 

Mace  {  Macis,  U.  S.)  is  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  membrane  irregularly  slit,  smooth, 
soft,  flexible,  of  a  reddish  or  orange-yellow  colour,  and  an  odour  and  taste  re- 
sembling those  of  nutmeg.  It  contains,  according  to  M.  Henry,  a  volatile  oil 
in  small  quantity ;  a  fixed  oil,  odorous,  yellow,  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  another  fixed  oil,  odorous,  red,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in 
every  proportion;  a  peculiar  gummy  matter,  analogous  to  amidin  and  gum, 
constituting  one-third  of  the  whole;  and  a  small  proportion  of  ligneous  fibre. 
Mace  yields  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation,  and  a  fixed  oil  by  pressure.  Neumann 
found  the  former  heavier  than  water.  The  latter  is  less  consistent  than  the  fixed 
oil  of  nutmeg.  Mace  is  inferior  when  it  is  brittle,  less  than  nsually  divided, 
whitish  or  pale-yellow,  or  with  little  taste  and  smell. 

Medical  Properties  and  Ui^es.  Nutmeg  unites,  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  ordinary  aromatics,  considerable  narcotic  power.  In  the  quantity  of  two 
or  three  drachms,  it  has  been  known  to  produce  stupor  and  delirium;  and  dan- 
gerous if  not  fatal  consequences  are  said  to  have  followed  its  free  use  in  India. 
It  is  employed  to  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the  operation  of  other  medicines, 
but  more  frequently  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  farinaceous  articles  of  diet,  and 
to  varions  kinds  of  drink  in  cases  of  languid  appetite  and  delicate  stomach.  It 
is  usually  given  in  substance,  and  is  brought  by  grating  to  the  state  of  a  powder. 
Mace  possesses  properties  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  nutmeg ;  and,  like 
that  medicine,  has  been  known,  when  taken  in  excess,  to  produce  alarming  sen- 
sorial disturbance.  (G.  C.  Watson,  Prov.  Med.  and  S.  Journ.,  Jan.  26,  1848.) 
It  is,  however,  less  used  as  a  medicine.  The  dose  of  either  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  As  the  virtues  of  nutmeg  depend  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  on  the  volatile 
oil,  the  latter  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops.  The  ex- 
pressed oil  is  occasionally  used  as  a  gentle  external  stimulant,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Emplastruni  Picis  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

The  ancients  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  nutmeg;  and  Avicenna  is 
said  to  be  the  first  author  by  whom  it  is  noticed. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Nutmeg.  Acetum  Opii,  C7!  S.;  Pulvis  Aromaticns;  Pulvis  Cate- 
chu Corapositus,  Br.;  Spiritus  Armoraciae  Comp.,  Br.;  Spiritus  Lavandnlas 
Comp.,(7.  H.;  Spiritus  MyristicoB,  C7.  S.;  Syrupus  Khei  Aromaticus,  ^.5.;  Tinc- 
tura  Lavandulae  Comp.,  Br.;  Trochisci  Cret©,  (7.  S.;  Trochisci  Magnesiue,  C7.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Concrete  Oil.    Emplastrum  Picis,  Br.  W 

MYRRHA.  [7./?.,  ^r. 

Myrrh. 

The  concrete  juice  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  U.3,  A.  gum-resinons  exnda- 
Uon  from  the  stem.  Br. 

Myrrhc,  Fr.,  (Jerm.;   Mirra,  Jtal.,  Span.;  Murr,  Arab.;  Bowl,  Hindoott. 

Though  myrrh  has  been  employed  from  the  eariiest  times,  the  plant  which 
yields  it  was  not  determined  till  quite  recently.  The  Amyrin  Kataf  of  Forskhal, 
seen  by  that  traveller  in  Arabia,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  niyrrh  tree,  but 
without  sufficient  proof.  Afterwards  Khrenbcrg  met  on  the  frontiers  of  Arabia 
Felix  with  a  plant,  from  the  bark  of  which  he  collected  a  gum-resin  precisely 
similar  to  the  myrrh  of  commerce.  From  s|>ecimeus  of  the  plant  taken  by  Khren- 
berg  to  Germany,  Nees  von  Esenbeck  referred  it  to  the  genus  Balsaniodeiulron 
of  Kunth,  and  named  it  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  This  genus  was  formed  by 
Kunth  from  Amyris,  and  includes  the  Amyris  Kalaf  of  Forskhal,  which  may 
possibly  also  produce  a  variety  of  myrrh.    The  new  genus  diff'ers  from  Amyris 
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chi'fl?  in  having  the  stamens  beneath  instead  of  upon  the  germ.    It  was  not 
thoaght  by  De  Candolle  sufficiently  distinct. 

Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  Fee,  Cours.  d^Hist.  Nat.  Pharm.  i.  641 ;  Carson, 
Jlhist.  of  Med.  Bot.  \.  28,  pi.  20.  This  is  a  small  tree,  with  a  stunted  trunk, 
covered  with  a  whitish-gray  bark,  and  furnished  with  rough  abortive  branches 
terminating  in  spines.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  consisting  of  obovate,  blunt, 
smooth,  obtusely  denticulate  leaflets,  of  which  the  two  lateral  are  much  smaller 
than  the  one  at  the  end.  The  fruit  is  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  longitudinally 
furrowed,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  the  persistent  calyx. 
The  tree  grows  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gison,  in  dwarfish 
thickets,  interspersed  among  the  AcaciaB  and  Euphorbise.  The  juice  exudes 
spontaneously,  and  concretes  upon  the  bark. 

Formerly  the  best  myrrh  was  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  way 
of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Turkey  myrrh;  while 
the  inferior  qualities  were  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  commonly  called 
India  myrrh.  These  titles  have  ceased  to  be  applicable;  as  myrrh  of  all  quali- 
ties is  now  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  whither  it  is  carried  from  Arabia  and 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Aden  in  the  former  region,  and  Berbera  in 
the  latter  would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  James  Vaughan,  to  be  the 
chief  entrepots  of  the  trade.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  226.)  Great  quantities  are 
collected  on  the  African  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  it  is  taken 
to  Aden.  {Ibid.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  217.)  It  is  usually  imported  in  chests  containing 
between  one  and  two  hundred  weight.  Sometimes  the  different  qualities  are 
brought  separate ;  sometimes  more  or  less  mingled.  Only  the  best  kind  should 
be  selected  for  medical  use. 

Properties.  Myrrh  is  in  small  irregular  fragments  or  tears,  or  in  larger  masses, 
composed  apparently  of  agglutinated  portions  differing  somewhat  in  their  shade 
of  colour.  The  pieces  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  being  some- 
times not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  almost  as  large  as 
the  fist.  They  are  often  powdery  upon  the  surface.  When  of  good  quality,  myrrh 
is  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  and  translucent,  of  a  strong  peculiar  some- 
what fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It  is  brittle  and  pulverizable. 
presenting,  when  broken,  a  shining  surface,  which  in  the  larger  masses  is  very 
irregular,  and  sometimes  exhibits  opaque  whitish  or  yellowish  veins.  In  powder 
it  is  of  a  light-yellowish  colour.  Under  the  teeth  it  is  at  first  friable,  but  soon 
softens  and  becomes  adhesive.  It  is  inflammable,  but  does  not  burn  vigorously, 
and  is  not  fusible  by  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  stated  at  1*36.  The  inferior  kind,  com- 
monly called  India  myrrh,  is  in  pieces  much  darker  than  those  described,  more 
opaque,  less  odorous,  and  often  abounding  with  impurities.  We  have  seen  pieces 
of  India 'myrrh  enclosing  large  crystals  of  common  salt;  as  if  the  juice  might 
have  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  concreted  upon  the  ground  where  this  mineral 
abounds.  Pieces  of  bdellium,  and  other  gummy  or  resinous  substances  of  un- 
known origin,  are  often  mixed  with  it.  Among  these  is  a  product  which  may 
be  called  false  myrrh.  It  is  in  irregular  pieces,  of  a  dirty  reddish-brown  colour, 
a  vitreous  brownish-yellow  fracture,  semitransparent,  of  a  faint  odour  of  myrrh, 
and  a  bitter  balsamic  taste.  Myrrh  is  best  purchased  in  mass;  as  in  powder  it 
is  liable  to  adulterations  not  easily  detected. 

Myrrh  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Triturated  with  water 
it  forms  an  opaque  yellowish  or  whitish  emulsion,  which  deposits  the  larger  por- 
tion upon  standing.  Its  alcoholic  tincture  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  addition  of 
water,  but  throws  down  no  precipitate.  According  to  Neumann,  alcohol  and 
water  severally  extract  the  whole  of  its  odour  and  taste.  By  distillation  a  vola- 
tile oil  rises,  having  the  peculiar  flavour  of  myrrh,  and  leaving  the  residue  in  the 
retort  simply  bitter.  The  gum-resin  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  and, 
when  triturated  with  them  in  a  crystalline  state,  forms  a  tenacious  liquid.  Henc« 
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carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  used  to  facilitate  its  suspension  in  water.  Bracon- 
not  found  25  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  23  of  a  bitter  resin,  46  of  soluble,  and  12 
of  insoluble  g^um.  {Ann.  de  Chim.,  Ixvii.  52.)  Pelletier  obtained  34  per  cent,  of 
resin,  with  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  66  of  gum.  A  more  recent 
analysis  by  Ruickoldt  f^ave  2- 183  percent,  of  volatile  oil,  44  760  of  resin,  40-818 
of  gum  or'arabin,  1475  of  water,  and  3-650  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
with  some  gypsum  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  resin,  which  he  calls  myrrhin^ 
is  neuter,  but  becomes  acid  when  kept  for  a  short  time  in  fusion.  In  the  latter 
state,  M.  Ruickoldt  proposes  to  call  it  myrrhic  acid.  (Archiv.  dcrPharm.,  xli.  1.) 
According  to  MM.  Bley  and  Diesel,  myrrh  containing  little  volatile  oil  always 
has  an  acid  reaction,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.  They  found 
formic  acid  in  the  specimen  examined  by  them.  (Ibid.,  xliii.  304.) 

The  same  writers  give,  as  a  test  of  myrrh,  the  production  of  a  transparent 
dirty-yellow  liquid  with  nitric  acid ;  while  false  myrrh  affords  a  bright-yellow 
solution  in  the  same  fluid,  and  bdellium  is  not  dissolved,  but  becomes  whitish 
and  opaque.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xviii.  228  )  According  to  M.  Righini,  if 
powdered  myrrh,  rubbed  for  15  minutes  with  an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  15  times  its  weight  of  water  gradually  added,  dissolve  quickly  and 
entirely,  it  may  be  considered  pure.  (Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.,  1844,  p.  33.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Myrrh  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  some  tendency 
to  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  to  the  uterus.  Hence  it  is  employed  as  an  expectorant 
and  emmenagogue  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  in  the  absence  of  febrile 
excitement  or  acute  inflammation.  The  complaints  in  which  it  is  usually  admin- 
istered are  chronic  catarrh,  phthisis  pulraonalis,  other  pectoral  affections  in  which 
the  secretion  of  mucus  is  abundant  but  not  easily  expectorated,  chlorosis,  amen- 
orrhcea,  and  the  various  affections  connected  with  this  state  of  the  uterine  func- 
tion. It  is  generally  given  combined  with  chalybeates  or  other  tonics,  and  in 
amenorrhcea  very  frequently  with  aloes.  It  is  used  also  as  an  application  to 
spongy  gums,  the  aphthous  sore-month  of  children,  and  various  kinds  of  un- 
healthy ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  pill,  or  suspended  in  water,  as  in  the  famous  antihectic  mix- 
tore  of  l)r.  Griffith,  which  has  become  officinal  by  the  name  of  Mistura  Ferri 
Composita.  The  infusion  is  also  sometimes  given,  and  an  aqueous  extract  has 
been  recommended  as  milder  than  myrrh  in  substance.  The  tincture  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  local  application. 

A  planter  of  myrrh  is  made  by  rubbing  together  powdered  myrrh,  camphor, 
and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  then  adding  the  mixture  to  32 
ounces  of  lead  plaster  previously  melted,  and  stirring  well  until  the  plaster  thick- 
ens on  cooling.  It  is  then  to  be  formed  into  rolls.  This  plaster  may  be  employed 
in  all  cases  where  a  gentle  and  long-continued  rubefacient  effect  is  desired. 

Off.  Prep.  Decocium  Aliies  Compositum, //r.;  Mistura  Ferri  Comp.;  Pilulw 
Aloes  et  Myrrhie;  Pil.  Assafcetidaj  Comp., /ir;  Pil.  Ferri  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Pil. 
Oftlbani  Comp., (7.  B.;  Pil.  Rhei  Comp.;  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrhae,  (7.  S.;  Tinc- 
tura  MyrrhsB.  W. 

NECTANDRA.  U.S., Br. 
Nectandra,  Bebeeru  Bark, 

The  bark  of  Nectandra  Rodiei  (Schomburg).  U.  8.  Nectandra  Rodiaji  (ScJiom- 
burgk).  The  Greenheart  tree.  The  Bark.  JJr. 

Nectandra.  Sex.  Sysl.  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  —  NaLOrd.  LauracesB. 

Gen.Ck.  Mowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  six-parted,  rotate,  the  three  outer 
segments  somewhat  broader.  Staynens  twelve,  in  four  series,  the  nine  outer  fer- 
tile; the  anthers  of  the  first  and  second  series  turned  inwards,  of  the  third  out- 
wards, all  ovate,  sub-sessile,  four-celled.  Ocary  one-celled,  with  one  ovule.  Style 
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short.   Stigma  short,  trnncated.  Berry  one-seeded,  partly  immersed  in  the  tube 
of  the  calyx.  Endlicher. 

Nectandra  Bodiasi.  Schomburgk ;  Hooker''^  Lond.  Journ.  o/Bot,  Dec.  1844, 
p.  624.  The  bebeeru,  bibiru,  or  sipiri,  as  it  has  been  differently  named,  is  a 
tree  sixty  feet  or  more  in  height,  branching  near  tlie  top,  with  a  smooth,  ash- 
gray  bark.  The  leaves,  which  are  five  or  six  inches  long  by  two  or  three  in 
breadth,  are  nearly  opposite,  coriaceous,  oblong-elliptical,  shortly  acuminate, 
smooth,  shilling,  and  obscurely  reticulate  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish- white,  in  axillary  panicles,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  few-flow- 
ered. The  fruit  is  a  large,  obovate  or  obcordate,  somewhat  compressed  berry,  of 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  with  a  single  seed  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  The 
tree  inhabits  Guiana  and  neighbouring  regions  of  South  America,  where  the 
wood  is  used  in  ship-building,  under  the  name  of  greenheart.  It  received  its 
specific  name  of  Rodici  from  Sir  Robert  Schomburg,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Rodie, 
by  whom  it  was  first  described.  Though  the  fruit  is  very  bitter,  its  seeds  yield  a 
starch  which  is  said  to  be  used  as  food  by  the  Indians.   The  bark  is  officinal. 

Properties.  This  is  in  large,  flat,  heavy  pieces,  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
from  two  to  six  inches  broad,  and  three  or  four  lines  thick,  with  a  rough  and 
somewhat  fibrous  fracture,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour  on  its  outer  surface,  and  a 
dark-cinnamon  on  the  inner.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter,  somewhat  astringent 
taste.  Analyzed  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  found  to  contain  tannic 
acid  of  the  kind  that  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  green,  resin,  gum,  sugar,  albu- 
men, fibrin,  various  salts,  and  two  peculiar  alkaloids,  named  respectively  bebee- 
rin  (bebeeria)  and  sipeerin  (sipeeria).  In  the  seeds,  besides  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, Dr.  Maclagan  found  53  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  a  peculiar  white,  crystal- 
line, volatile  acid,  which  he  named  bebeeric  acid.  The  alkaloids  are  extracted 
together  from  the  bark,  in  the  form  of  impure  sulphate,  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  for  preparing  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  preparation  is  known  as  the  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  bebeerin.  The  sipeerin,  which  Dr.  Maclagan  believed  to 
be  a  distinct  alkaloid  in  the  bark,  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  consider  as  the 
result  of  oxidation  of  bebeeria.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.) 

Bebeeria,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  nomenclature  of  the  alka- 
loids, should  be  called  nectandma,  was  obtained  pure  by  Messrs.  Maclagan  and 
Tilley  by  the  following  process.  The  impure  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  re- 
cently precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  and  dried,  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which,  being  evaporated,  leaves  the  two  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  a  translucent 
resinoid  mass.  The  bebeeria  is  separated  by  means  of  ether,  which  yields  it  by 
evaporation.  Another  process  is  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  obtained  by  ammo- 
nia, previously  washed,  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  add  acetate  of  lead,  precipitate  by 
potassa,  exhaust  the  precipitate  by  strong  ether,  evaporate  the  ether  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  dissolve  the  residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  pour  the  8(.la- 
tion  gradually  into  water.  A  flocculent  deposit  is  formed,  which,  when  wasiicd 
and  dried,  is  the  alkaloid  in  question.  Bebeeria  is  pale-yellow,  amorphous,  ol 
a  resinous  aspect,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusible  at  356°,  inflammable,  and  of  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  forms  uncrystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  Its  formula  is  difi'erently 
given  C„H„NO„  and  C  H„NO.. 

Sipeeria  (sipeerin)  is  left  after  the  separation  of  the  bebeeria  by  ether  in  the 
foregoing  processes.  This  also  is  amorphous,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  differing  from  bebeeria  in  being  insoluble  in  ether. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Nectandra  is  tonic,  somewhat  astringent,  and 
febrifuge,  resembling  cinchona  in  its  virtues,  though  much  inferior,  at  least  in 
antiperiodic  power.  It  has  generally  been  am  ployed  in  the  form  of  the  impure 
sulphate,  and  sometimes  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
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mittent  and  remitteDt  fevers.  Dr.  Rodie  recommended  it  so  early  as  1834;  buv 
it  did  not  attract  general  attention  until  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Dougla? 
Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  published  a  number  of  observations,  tending  to 
prove  its  possession  of  valuable  antiperiodic  properties.  Others  afterwards  con 
firmed  his  statements  in  its  favour,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  substitute  had  been 
found  for  the  alkaloids  of  Peruvian  bark ;  but  the  more  recent  published  accounts 
by  M.  Becquerel,  of  France  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xx.  439),  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Pepper,  of  Philadelphia  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci  ,  N.  S.,  xxv.  13),  and  of  Dr. 
E.  D.  Dailey,  of  Smyrna,  Delaware  (Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  ix.  557),  show  satisfac- 
torily that,  though  frequently  successful,  it  often  fails,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
a  substitute  for  quinia.  From  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  may  be  given  between  the 
paroxysms,  in  doses  of  two  grains.  Prof.  A.  P.  Merrill  has  employed  the  sul- 
phate with  advantage  in  menorrhagia,  in  the  dose  of  five  grains.  (N.  Y.  Journ. 
of  Med.y  N.  S.,  XV.  433,  from  the  Memphis  Med.  Recorder.) 

The  impure  sulphate  {commercial  sulphate)  of  bebeeria  may  be  prepared 
by  first  boiling  the  powdered  bark  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  re- 
move the  tannic  acid  and  colouring  matter,  and  afterwards  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  extracts  the  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  sulphates.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  the  alkaloid  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolved  and  neutralized  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  decolor- 
ized with  animal  charcoal,  then  concentrated,  filtered,  and  finally  evaporated  in 
open  vessels,  with  a  gentle  heat.  Thus  obtained,  the  sulphate  is  fit  for  medical 
use,  though  it  is  not  pure,  containing  sipeeria,  a  little  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
colouring  matter.  It  is  in  brownish,  thin,  shining  scales,  which  become  yellow 
in  powder.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  water,  but  is  readily 
dissolved  in  the  latter  if  acidulated.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  of 
solution  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  minim  of  the  ofiBcinal  diluted 
or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  being  added  for  each  grain  of  the  sulphate.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  five  grains. 

The  pure  sulphate  may  be  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  bebeeria,  obtained 
as  above  directed,  in  water  with  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralization,  and  evaporating 
the  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Beberifle  Sulphas,  Br.  W. 

NUX  VOMICA.  U.S.,  Br, 
Ntix  Vomica, 

The  seed  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  U.  S.    The  seeds.  Br. 

Noix  voraique,  Fr.;  Kr'ahenaugen,  Brechniisse,  Oerm.;  Noce  vomica,  Ital.;  Nuet  vomica, 
Span. 

Strychnos.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Apocynacese. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  five-cleft.  Berry  one-celled,  with  a  ligneous  rind.  Willd. 

Strychnos  Nux  vomica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1052;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  222, 
t.  79.  This  tree  is  of  a  moderate  size,  with  numerous  strong  branches,  covered 
with  a  smooth,  dark-gray  bark.  The  young  branches  are  long,  flexuoua,  smooth, 
and  dark-green,  with  opposite,  roundish-oval,  entire,  smooth,  and  shining  leaves, 
having  three  or  five  ribs,  and  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
funnel-shaped,  and  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  fruit  is  a  round  berry,  about  as 
large  as  an  orange,  with  a  smooth,  yellow  or  orange-coloured,  hard,  fragile  rind, 
ftod  many  seeds  embedded  in  a  juicy  pulp. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  indies,  growing  in  Bengal,  Malabar,  on  the 

Coromandel  Coast,  in  Ceylon,  in  many  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in 

Cochin  China,  and  other  neighbouring  countries.    The  wood  and  root  are  very 

bitter,  and  are  employed  in  the  East  Indies  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.    The 

36 
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radices  colubrin»  and  lignum  colubrinum  of  the  older  writers,  long  known  in 
Europe  as  na'-cotic  poisons,  have  been  ascribed  to  this  species  of  Strychnos, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  identical  with  Strychnos  Golubrina,  to  which 
Linnaeus  refers  them.  They  have  been  ascertained  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  strychnia.  The  bark  is  said  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
to  answer  exactly  to  the  description  given  by  authors  of  the  false  anguslura, 
and,  like  that,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  brucia.  The  identity  of  the  two 
barks  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Pereira,  from  a  comparison  of  specimens.  (See 
Anguslura.)    The  seeds  are  the  only  officinal  portion. 

These  are  circular,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  lines 
in  thickness,  flat,  or  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 
They  are  thickly  covered  with  fine,  silky,  shining,  ash-coloured  or  yellowish-gray 
hairs,  attached  to  a  thin  fragile  coating,  which  closely  invests  the  interior  nucleus 
or  kernel.  This  is  very  hard,  horny,  usually  whitish  and  semitransparent,  some- 
times dark-coloured  and  opaque,  and  of  very  difficult  pulverization.  Tlie  powder 
is  yellowish-gray,  and  has  a  faint  sweetish  odour.  The  seeds  are  destitute  of 
odour,  but  have  an  acrid,  very  bitter  taste,  which  is  much  stronger  in  the  kernel 
than  in  the  investing  membrane.  They  impart  their  virtues  to  water,  but  more 
readily  to  diluted  alcohol.  Nux  vomica  has  been  analyzed  by  several  chemists, 
but  most  accurately  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who  discovered  in  it  two  alka- 
line principles,  strychnia  and  brucia,  united  with  a  peculiar  acid  which  they 
named  igasuric.  Its  other  constituents  are  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  con- 
crete oil,  gum,  starch,  bassorin,  a  small  quantity  of  wax,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Maisch,  several  earthy  phosphates.  (Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.,  Nov.  1860, 
p.  524.)  M.  Desnoix  has  announced  the  discovery  of  another  alkaloid,  which  he 
denominates  igasuria;  and  M.  Schutzenberger,  in  examining  specimens  of 
igasuria,  separated  nine  alkaloids,  each  having  a  distinct  composition,  and  all 
probably  derived  from  brucia  by  oxidation  under  vital  influences.  These  alka- 
loids are  the  active  principles  of  nux  vomica. 

Strychnia  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  A.  D.  1818,  both  in  the 
nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  received  its  name  from  the  generic 
title  of  the  plants  (Strychnos)  to  which  these  two  products  belong.  According 
to  these  chemists,  it  exists  much  more  abundantly  in  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius 
than  in  the  nux  vomica,  the  former  yielding  1-2  per  cent.,  the  latter  only  0*4 
per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid.  For  an  account  of  its  properties  and  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, see  Strychnia,  in  Part  II. 

Brucia  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  first  in  the  bark  called 
falae  anguslura,  in  combination  with  gallic  acid,  and  subsequently  associated 
with  strychnia  in  the  form  of  igasurates,  in  the  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. It  is  crystallizable,  and  its  crystals  are  said  to  contain  18-41  per  cent,  of 
water.  It  is  without  smell,  but  of  a  permanent,  harsh,  very  bitter  taste ;  soluble 
in  850  parts  of  cold,  and  600  of  boiling  water;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  whether 
hot  or  cold  ;  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  fixed  oils,  and  only  slightly  dissolved 
by  the  volatile  oils.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  but  melts  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  on  cooling  congeals  into  a  mass  resembling 
wax.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  pro- 
duces with  brucia  or  its  salts  an  intense  crimson  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow 
by  heat,  and  upon  the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin  becomes  violet.  These 
effects  serve  to  distinguish  brucia  from  strychnia,  and,  if  produced  with  the  latter 
alkaloid,  evince  the  presence  of  the  former.  According  to  MM.  Larocque  and 
Thibierge,  chloride  of  gold  produces,  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  brucia,  pre- 
cipitates at  first  milky,  then  cofifee-coloured,  and  finally  chocolate-brown.  (Journ. 
de  Chim.  Med.,  Oct.  1842.)  Brucia  is  analogous  in  its  operation  to  strychnia, 
but  possesses,  according  to  M.  Andral,  only  about  one-twelfth  of  its  strength, 
when  the  latter  principle  is  entirely  pure.   It  is  therefore  seldom  employed.   It 
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may  be  procured  from  false  Angnstnra  bark,  in  a  manner  essentially  the  sam«> 
with  that  in  which  strychnia  is  procured  from  nux  vomica;  with  this  diflFerence, 
that  the  alcoholic  extract,  obtained  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  lime  or 
magnesia,  should  be  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  and  subsequently  with  a  mixture 
of  rectified  alcohol  and  ether,  which  takes  up  the  colouring  matter,  leaving  the 
oxalate  of  brucia.  This  is  decomposed  by  magnesia,  and  the  brucia  is  separated 
by  alcohol,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  it  in  the  state  of  crystals. 
According  to  Dr.  Fuss  and  Professor  Erdmann,  brucia  is  nothing  more  than  a 
compound  of  strychnia  and  resin. 

Tgasuria  is  found  in  the  mother-waters  from  which  strychnia  and  brucia  have 
been  precipitated  by  lime.  It  is  strongly  bitter;  readily  crystallizable,  with  10 
per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization ;  more  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol 
than  the  two  other  alkaloids;  reddened  by  nitric  acid  even  more  intensely  than 
brucia;  rendered  by  sulphuric  acid  at  first  rose-coloured,  and  afterwards  yel- 
lowish and  greenish-yellow ;  dissolved  by  the  diluted  acids,  which  form  with  it 
easily  crystallizable  salts;  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  the  alkalies,  and 
redissolved  by  them  in  excess,  especially  by  potassa;  precipitated  yellow  by  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  and  white  by  tannic  acid ;  slowly  precipitated  by  iodide 
of  potassium  in  light  reddish-yellow  crystals;  and  thrown  down  as  crystalline 
needles  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid,  in  which  pro- 
perty it  resembles  strychnia,  but  diflfers  from  brucia.  One  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ing properties  is  its  degree  of  solubility  in  water,  of  which  it  requires  at  212*^ 
only  200  parts  for  solution ;  while  brucia  requires  500  parts,  and  strychnia  2000. 
M.  Desnoix  inferred  from  his  experiments  ou  animals  that  it  is  intermediate  in 
power  between  the  two  other  alkaloids  of  nux  vomica. 

The  nine  alkaloids  into  which  Schutzenberger  separated  igasuria,  he  distin- 
guished by  affixing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a  igasuria,  b  igasuria,  <fec. 
They  may  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  hot  water,  by  taking  advantage  of  their 
different  splubility,  and  their  several  periods  of  crystallizing  as  the  solution  cools. 
They  are  all  colourless,  crystallizable  in  needles  or  tufts,  of  a  persistent  bitter- 
ness, and  almost  as  energetic  as  strychnia  in  their  influence  on  the  system.  All 
are  coloured  red  by  nitric  acid,  like  brucia,  which,  moreover,  they  resemble  in 
their  characters,  except  their  greater  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol.  {Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1858,  p.  537;  from  Coniptes  Bendus.)  It  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conjecture  that  the  alkaloids,  instead  of  pre-existing,  are  formed  by  changes 
in  the  igasuria  during  the  crystallizing  process. 

Asa  test  for  nux  vomica,  Vielgruth  proposes  to  treat  a  few  grains  of  the  sus- 
pected powder  with  proof  spirit,  evaporate  the  tincture  to  dryness  at  a  heat  not 
exceeding  96®,  then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  raise 
to  the  heat  mentioned.  If  nux  vomica  is  present,  a  beautiful  carmine-red  colour 
is  produced,  which  disappears  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  cooliug,  and  reap- 
pears, but  less  brightly,  on  the  reapplicalion  of  the  heat. 

Mt'dicnl  Properties  and  Uses.  Is^ux  vomica  is  very  peculiar  in  its  action.  In 
very  small  Hasp*?,  frcqticiitly  repeated,  it  is  tonic,  and  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and 
ocr:;  (•  and  laxative.    When  it  is  given  in  larger  doses,  so  aa 

to  bi      :  idedly  under  its  influence,  its  action  appears  to  be  directed 

chiefly  to  the  nerves  of  motion,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  mar- 
ro'.v.  lu  operation  is  evinced  at  first  by  a  feeling  of  weight  and  weakness,  with 
tremblings  in  the  limbs,  and  some  rigidity  on  attempting  motion.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  permanent  involuntary  muscular  contraction,  as  in  tetanus; 
but  at  the  same  time  frequent  starts  or  spasms  occur,  as  from  electric  shocks. 
These  spasms  are  first  brought  on  by  some  exciting  cause,  as  by  a  slight  blow 
or  an  attempt  to  move;  but,  if  the  medicine  is  persevered  in,  they  occur  with- 
out extraneous  agency,  and  are  sometimes  frequent  and  violent.  In  severe  cases, 
there  18  occasionally  general  rigidity  of  the  muscles.    A  seose  of  beat  in  the 
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stoma^rh,  coDstriction  of  the  throat  and  abdomen,  tightness  of  the  chest,  and 
retention  of  urine  are  frequently  experienced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  administered.  It  sometimes,  also, 
produces  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  contracted  pupil,  and  dimness  of  vision. 
Sensations  on  the  surface  analogous  to  those  attending  imperfect  palsy,  such  as 
formication,  tingling,  <fec.,  are  often  experienced.  The  pulse  is  not  materially 
affected,  though  sometimes  slightly  accelerated.  Strychnia,  given  to  the  inferior 
animals,  has  been  observed  strikingly  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  spleen.  In  over- 
doses, the  medicine  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects.  Given  to  the  inferior 
animals  in  fatal  doses,  it  produces  great  anxiety,  difficult  and  confined  breath- 
ing, retching  to  vomit,  universal  tremors,  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
ultimately  violent  convulsions.  Death  is  supposed  to  take  place  from  a  suspen- 
sion of  respiration,  resulting  from  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  the  process.  Yet  it  poisons  animals  which  have  no  lungs.  {Am.  Journ. 
of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xviii.  369.)  Upon  dissection,  no  traces  of  inflammatory  action 
are  observable,  unless  large  quantities  of  the  nux  vomica  have  been  swallowed, 
when  the  stomach  appears  inflamed.  A  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  near  the 
occiput  does  not  prevent  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  medicine,  so  that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  brain  is  not  essential.  That  it  enters  the  circulation,  and  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  parts  upon  which  it  acts,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Magendie  and  others.  For  further  observations  on  the  effects  of 
this  poison,  and  for  the  modes  of  obviating  them,  see  Strychnia  in  Fart  II. 

Nux  vomica  has  long  been  employed  in  India,  and  was  known  as  a  medicine 
to  the  Arabian  physicians.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  has  at  various  times 
been  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  and  as  a  remedy  in  intermit- 
tents,  dyspepsia,  pyrosis,  gastrodynia,  dysentery,  diarrhoea  of  debility,  colica 
pictonum,  worms,  mania,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  said  to  have  effectually  cured  obstinate  spasmodic  asthma.  Its 
peculiar  influence  upon  the  nerves  of  motion,  to  which  the  public  attention  was 
first  called  by  Magendie,  suggested  to  M.  Fouquier,  a  French  physician,  the 
application  of  the  remedy  to  paralytic  affections,  in  which  he  met  with  great 
success.  Others  have  subsequently  employed  it  with  variable  results;  but  the 
experience  in  its  favour  so  much  predominates,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  a 
standard  remedy  in  palsy.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  its  action  is  directed  more 
especially  to  the  paralytic  part,  exciting  contraction  in  this  before  it  is  extended 
to  other  muscles.  The  medicine,  however,  should  be  administered  with  judg- 
ment, and  never  given  in  cases  depending  on  inflammation  or  organic  lesion  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  until  after  the  removal  of  the  primary  affection.  It 
has  been  found  more  successful  in  general  palsy  and  paraplegia  than  in  hemi- 
plegia, and  has  frequently  effected  cures  in  palsy  of  the  bladder,  incontinence 
of  urine  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  amaurosis,  and  other  cases  of  partial 
palsy,  and  has  been  employed  with  asserted  success  in  prolapsus  ani,  sperma- 
torrhoea, and  impotence.  Upon  the  same  principles,  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
useful  in  obstinate  constipation  from  deficient  contractility  of  the  bowels ;  and 
is  thought  to  promote  the  action  of  cathartics,  when  added  to  them  in  small 
proportion.  It  has  recently  been  recommended  in  neuralgia,  chorea,  and  atonic 
dropsy,  and  has  been  found  peculiarly  useful  in  gastralgia,  gastro-enteralgia, 
and  other  debilitated  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Nux  vomica  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  five  grains,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  its  effects  are  experienced.  In 
this  form,  however,  it  is  very  uncertain ;  and  fifty  grains  have  been  given  with 
little  or  no  effect.  It  is  most  readily  reduced  to  powder  by  filing  or  grating; 
and  the  raspings  may  be  rendered  finer  by  first  steaming  them,  then  drying 
them  by  stove  heat,  and  lastly  rubbing  them  in  a  mortar.  The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege directed  that  the  seeds  should  be  first  well  softened  with  steam,  Ihe.i  tjlicf  d. 
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dried,  and  ground  in  a  coffee-mill.  It  has  been  recommended  that,  before  being 
pulverized,  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  exterior  coating,  which  is  easil; 
done  when  they  are  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of  hot  water. 

The  alcoholic  extract  is  more  convenient  and  more  certain  in  its  operation. 
From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  repeated  as 
above  mentioned,  and  gradually  increased.  {See  Extraclum  Nucis  Vomicse.) 
The  watery  extract  is  comparatively  feeble. 

Strychnia  has  recently  been  much  used,  and  possesses  the  advantage  oi 
greater  certainty  and  uniformity  of  action.  Its  effects  are  precisely  similar. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  most  violent  poison  in  the  catalogue  of  medi- 
cines, and  should,  therefore,  be  administered  with  great  caution.  The  dose  is  from 
one-sixteeuth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased.  Even  the  quantity  mentioned  often  produces  spasmodic 
symptoms,  and  these  generally  occur  when  the  dose  is  augmented  to  half  a  grain 
three  times  a  day ;  but  in  the  latter  quantity  the  remedy,  if  pure,  is  unsafe.  The 
system  is  not  so  soon  habituated  to  its  impression  as  to  that  of  the  narcotics  gen- 
erally;  so  that,  after  its  effects  are  experienced,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  increas- 
ing the  dose.  Strychnia  has  been  applied  externally  with  advantage  in  amaurosis. 
It  should  be  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered  surface  near  the  temples,  in  the  quantity 
of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  grain,  morning  and  evening;  and  the  quantity 
may  be  gradually  augmented.  The  best  form  of  administration  is  that  of  pill,  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  bitterness  of  the  solution.  Strychnia  may,  however, 
be  given,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  in  water  by  the  intervention  of  an  acid. 

JBrucia  may  be  used,  for  the  same  purposes  with  strychnia,  in  the  dose  of  one 
grain  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Bardsley  noticed  that  the  quantity  of  two 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  was  seldom  exceeded  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  medicine.  Magendie  found  this  alkaloid  very 
useful  in  small  doses  as  a  tonic.  He  employed  for  this  purpose  one-eighth  of 
a  grain  frequently  repeated.  It  is  very  important,  in  reference  to  the  dose,  that 
it  should  contain  no  strychnia. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Nucis  Vomicae,  Br.;  Extractum  Nucis  Vomicae  Alco- 
holicum,  U.S.;  Strychnia;  Tinctura  Nucis  Vomicae  W. 

OLEA. 

OUa. 

These  are  liquid  or  solid  substances,  characterized  by  an  unctuous  feel,  in- 
flammability, and  the  property  of  leaving  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  fixed  and  volatile,  distinguished,  as  their  names 
imply,  by  their  different  habitudes  in  relation  to  the  vaporizing  influence  of 
caloric. 

1.  OLEA  FIXA.  Fixed  Oils. 

Tlif'^o  nro  comotimes  termed  expressed  oils,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
procured.  I  hou^'h  existing  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  various  parts  of 
piaiits.  iht'v  lire  furnished  for  use  exclusively  by  the  fruit;  and,  as  a  general 
nilr,  nrc  iiiost  abundant  in  the  dicotyledonous  seeds.  They  are  obtained  either 
by  submitting?  the  bruised  seeds  to  pressure  in  hempen  bags,  or  by  boiling  them 
in  water,  and  skimming  off  the  oil  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  When  pressure  ia 
employed,  it  is  customary  to  prepare  the  seeds  for  the  press  by  exposing  them 
to  a  moderate  heat,  so  as  to  render  the  oil  more  liquid,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
flow  out  more  readily. 

The  consistence  of  the  fixed  oils  rarles  from  that  of  tallow  to  perfect  fluidity; 
but  by  far  the  greater  nurabei  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.    They  are 
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Bomcwbat  viscid,  transparent,  and  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  disap- 
pear! when  they  are  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  When  pure  they  have  little 
taste  or  smell.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  varying  in  speciGc  gravity  from 
0913  to  0936.  (Berzelius.)  They  differ  very  much  in  their  point  of  congela- 
tion; olive  oil  becoming  solid  a  little  above  32°  F.,  while  linseed  oil  remains 
fluid  at  4°  below  zero.  They  are  not  volatilizable  without  decomposition.  At 
about  eOO°  they  boil,  and  are  converted  into  vapour,  which,  when  condensed, 
is  found  to  contain,  besides  other  products,  a  large  proportion  of  oleic  and 
margaric  acids,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  sebacic  acid  proceeding  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  olein,  and  the  vapours  of  acrolein,  a  highly  volatile  liquid 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  glycerin,  upon  which  the  fumes  of  oils  de- 
pend mainly  for  their  irritating  effects  on  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  in  close  vessels,  they  yield,  among  other  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  vegetables,  a  large  quantity  of  the  combustible  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Heated  in  the  open  air  they  take  fire,  burning  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  producing  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  kept  in  air-tight 
vessels,  they  remain  unchanged  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but,  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  they  attract  oxygen,  and  ultimately  become  concrete.  Some,  in 
drying,  lose  their  unctuous  feel,  and  are  converted  into  a  transparent,  yellowish, 
flexible  solid.  These  are  called  drying  oils.  Others,  especially  such  as  contain 
mucilaginous  impurities,  become  rancid,  acquiring  a  sharp  taste  and  unpleasant 
smell.  This  change  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  acid,  from  which  the  oil 
may  be  freed  by  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  with  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  water. 
The  fixed  oils  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  miscible  with  that  fluid  by  means 
of  mucilage,  forming  mixtures  which  are  called  emulsions.  They  are  in  general 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  dissolved  by  ether,  which  serves  to 
separate  them  from  other  vegetable  proximate  principles.  By  the  aid  of  heat 
they  dissolve  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Chlorine  and  iodine  are  converted  by 
them  into  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids,  which,  reacting  upon  the  oils,  increase 
their  consistence,  and  ultimately  render  them  as  hard  as  wax.  If  to  one  of  the 
fixed  oils  be  added  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  a  reaction 
speedily  takes  place,  attended  with  an  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  escape 
of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  followed  immediately  by  solidification  of  the  oil,  which 
is  wholly  converted  into  a  firm  elastic  substance,  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  caoutchouc.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Fev.  1859,  p.  97.)  The  stronger  acids 
decompose  them,  giving  rise,  among  other  products,  to  oleic  and  margaric  acids. 
Boiled  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  malic  and  oxalic  acids, 
besides  other  substances  usually  resulting  from  the  action  of  this  acid  upon  vege- 
table matter.  Several  acids  are  dissolved  by  them  without  producing  any  sensible 
change.  They  combine  with  salifiable  bases ;  but  at  the  moment  of  combination 
undergo  a  change,  by  which  they  are  resolved  into  a  peculiar  substance  called 
glycerin,  and  into  the  oleic  and  margaric  or  other  fatty  acids,  which  unite  with 
the  base  employed.  The  compounds  of  these  acids  with  potassa  and  soda  are 
called  soaps.  (See  Sa.po  and  Emplastrum  Plunihi.)  By  the  addition  of  one  part 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  160  parts  of  oil  may  be  brought  with  distilled 
water  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  The  potas.sa  and  soda  soaps,  and  the  alka- 
line sulphurets  have  a  similar  effect;  but  not  the  bicarbonates.  The  fixed  oils 
also  serve  as  good  vehicles  for  various  metallic  bases  and  subsalts,  which  form 
soaps  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  the  oil,  and  thus  become  less  irritant  to  the 
tissues.  Oils  thus  impregnated  may,  like  the  pure  oils,  be  brought  to  the  state 
of  emulsion  with  water,  for  convenient  administration,  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  (Jeannel  et  Monsel,  Revue  Pharm.,  1857, 
p.  48.)  The  fixed  oils  dissolve  many  of  the  organic  alkalies,  the  volatile  oils, 
resin,  and  other  proximate  principles  of  plants.  The  alkaloids  are  more  readily 
dissolved  in  them  by  being  first  combined  with  oleic  acidj  the   >le*te8  being 
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more  soluble  than  the  alkaloids  themselves.  (Attfield,  Pharm.  Journ.,  March. 
1863,  p.  308.)  According  to  Buignet,  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in- 
ditterent  to  ])olarized  light;  of  all  those  used  in  medicine,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  liver-oils  of  the  ray  and  dog-fish,  which  have  a  very  feeble  left  rota- 
tory power,  and  castor  oil,  which  is  decidedly  dextrogyrate.  {Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Octob.  1861,  p  264.) 

The  fixed  oils,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in  their  natural  state,  consist  of 
at  least  two  distinct  oleajrincus  ingredients,  one  litpiid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  the  other  concrete.  The  liquid  is  a  distinct  proximate  principle  called  olein  ; 
the  concrete  consists  of  stearin  or  margarin,  the  former  being  found  most 
largely  in  animal,  the  latter  in  vejretable  oils  or  fats,  and  the  two  not  unfrequently 
existing  together  in  the  same  oil.  But  several  oils  have  peculiar  constituents, 
differing  in  properties  from  either  margarin  or  stearin,  and  specially  named  ac- 
cording to  the  substance  containing  them;  as  palmilin  in  palm  oil,  butyrin  in 
butter,  <fec.  As  the  most  frequent  of  these  proximate  constituents  of  the  fixed 
oils,  and  existing  in  many  different  oleaginous  substances,  olein,  margarin,  and 
stearin  merit  a  special  notice.  Preliminarily,  however,  to  their  individual  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  existing  views  in  relation  to  their  nature 
and  composition  generally. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  oleaginous  principles  are  of  the  nature  of  salts, 
consisting  severally  of  an  acid  combined  with  a  substance  called  glycerin,  which 
acts  the  part  of  a  base.  When,  therefore,  one  of  them  is  treated  with  an  alka- 
line solution,  it  is  decomposed ;  its  acid  uniting  with  the  alkali  to  form  soap, 
and  the  glycerin  being  set  free.  The  analogy  between  these  fatty  salts  and  those 
consisting  of  inorganic  ingredients  may  be  carried  still  further;  as  glycerin  is 
supposed  to  be,  like  the  inorganic  bases,  an  oxide,  and  to  consist  of  a  compound 
radical  called  glyceryl  (C,H,)  with  five  eqs.  of  oxygen,  united  with  one  eq.  of 
water;  its  formula  being  CgH^.O^-f  HO.  The  fatty  acids,  existing  in  these 
oleaginous  salts,  are  named  severally  from  the  oily  principles  containing  them. 
Thus,  the  acid  of  olein  is  called  oleic  acid,  that  of  stearin  stearic  acid,  and  that 
of  margarin  margaric  acid.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  oily  principles  was  at  first  received  with  some  hesitation ;  and  many  sup- 
posed that,  when  an  alkali  with  water  was  made  to  act  on  the  oils,  the  resulting 
fatty  acids  and  glycerin  were  generated  by  the  reactions  set  on  foot  between  the 
oil  and  water,  and  did  not  pre-exist  in  tlie  oil.  In  favour  of  this  view  was  the 
fact,  that  the  presence  of  water  was  necessary  to  tiie  change.  But  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  the  oxide  of  glyceryl  cannot  exist  separately 
oniess  combined  with  water,  the  presence  of  which,  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
detach  it  from  its  combination  with  the  fatty  acid  in  the  oils.  Moreover,  the 
received  view  has  been  synthetically  confirmed;  for  M.  Berthelot  has  succeeded 
io  combining  glycerin  with  various  acids,  forming  salts,  and  among  others  with 
oleic,  stearic,  and  margaric  acids,  thus  reconstructing  olein,  stearin,  and  margariu 
OQt  of  their  constituents. 

Olein.  Elain.  Liquid  Principle  of  Oils.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
olein  pure.  Being  the  liquid  menstruum  which,  in  most  oils,  holds  the  concrete 
principles  in  solution,  it  has  for  the  latter  an  allinity  which  retains  portions  of 
ihem  with  a  tenacity  not  easily  overcome.  As  ordinarily  procured,  therefore, 
olein  contains  more  or  less  of  margarin  or  stearin  or  both.  In  this  somewhat 
impure  state,  it  is  obtained  either  by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  by  expression. 
When  one  of  the  oils,  olive  oil,  for  example,  is  disst)lved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  concrete  principles,  still  retaining  the  olein, 
which  it  yields  upou  evaporation.  The  other  method  consists  in  compressing 
jnt  of  the  solid  fats,  or  of  the  liquid  oils  rendered  concrete  by  cold,  between 
folds  of  bibuious  paper,  which  absorb  the  olein,  and  give  it  up  afterwards  by 
comoression  under  water    Olein  is  a  liquid  of  oily  consistence,  becoming  con- 
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Crete  at  20*^  F.,  colourless  when  pure,  with  little  odour  and  a  sweetish  taste,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  These  elements  are  believed  to  be  so  combined  as  to 
form  a  salt,  consisting,  according  to  Berthelot,  of  one  eq.  of  glycerin  C^H^Oj  and 
three  eqs.  of  oleic  acid  3(0^113303)  =  C,,JIj(^0,^,  the  teroleate  of  glycerin,  or 
triolein  of  Berthelot.*  By  reaction  with  nitric  acid,  olein  is  converted  into  a  deep- 
yellow,  butryaceous  mass.  If  this  be  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  a  deep  orange-red 
oil  is  dissolved,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  remains  called  eldidin.  This  is  white, 
fusible  at  97°,  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether,  and  supposed  to  be 
isomeric  with  olein.  It  is  resolved  by  saponification  with  the  alkalies  into  ela'idic 
acid  and  glycerin;  and  is,  therefore,  ela'idate  of  glycerin.  It  is  now  generally 
thought  that  olein,  as  obtained  from  different  oils,  is  not  precisely  identical  in 
properties ;  and  a  distinct  compound  is  recognised,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  gly- 
cerin OgH^Ojand  one  of  oleic  acid  without  water  035113303=  C^^H^oOg,  the  oleate 
of  glycerin,  or  monolein  of  Berthelot. 

Stearin.  This  exists  abundantly  in  tallow  and  other  animal  fats.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  the  concrete  matter  of  lard,  free  from  olein,  by  cold  ether 
so  long  as  anything  is  dissolved.  The  margarin  is  thus  taken  up,  and  stearin 
remains.  A  better  method  is  to  dissolve  suet  in  heated  oil  of  turpentine,  allow 
the  solution  to  cool,  submit  the  solid  matter  to  expression  in  unsized  paper,  re- 
peat the  treatment  several  times,  and  finally  dissolve  in  hot  ether,  which  deposits 
the  stearin  on  cooling.  This  is  concrete,  white,  opaque  in  mass,  but  of  a  pearly 
appearance  as  crystallized  from  ether,  pulverizable,  fusible  at  about  143°,  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  those  liquids  cold,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  water.  It  consists  of  glycerin  and  stearic  acid;  but  there  are 
several  varieties  of  it,  having  different  points  of  fusion,  and  somewhat  differing 
in  composition.  Besides  the  natural  stearin,  which  appears  to  consist  of  four 
eqs.  of  stearic  acid  and  one  of  glycerin,  Berthelot  obtained  two  others  by  heat- 
ing glycerin  with  stearic  acid;  one  of  them  with  one  eq.  of  each  of  its  compo- 
nents, the  other  with  two  of  the  acid  and  one  of  the  base. 

Margarin.  This  is  obtained  by  treating  the  concrete  matter  of  oil,  previously 
deprived  of  olein,  with  cold  ether,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate ;  or  by 
boiling  a  mixture  of  stearin  and  margarin  with  ether,  which  dissolves  both,  but 
deposits  the  former  on  cooling,  and  yields  the  latter  upon  subsequent  evapora- 
tion. It  resembles  stearin  closely,  differing  mainly  in  its  lower  melting  point,  in 
being  soluble  in  cold  ether,  and  in  yielding  margarates  on  saponification.  The 
natural  margarin  is  stated  to  consist  of  four  eqs.  of  margaric  acid  and  one  of 
glycerin.  Another  has  been  produced  artificially  which  is  considered  as  a  mo- 
nomargarin,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  each  of  its  components. 

As  stated  above,  there  is  some  reason  to  consider  olein,  stearin,  and  margarin, 
as  being  rather  representatives  of  sets  of  proximate  principles,  than  as  quite 
distinct  and  peculiar;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  impression  of  Berzelius. 
It  is  possible,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  observations  of  Berthelot,  that  the 
several  oleins,  stearins,  and  margarins  may  differ  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
acid  constituent  combines  with  the  glycerin.f 

*  Oleic  acii  has  been  proposed  as  a  solvent  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  for  external  use. 
Its  supposed  advantages  are  that  it  dissolves  (hese  principles  more  freely  than  the  oils  them- 
selves, and  that  the  compounds  it  forms  with  them  would  probably  find  ready  entrance  into 
the  system.    It  is  not,  however,  in  general  use.  (See^r/i.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  72.) 

f  Some  interesting  results  in  relation  to  the  fixed  oils  were  obtained  by  MM.  Pelouze  and 
Boudet,  and  published  in  the  Joum.  de  Fharm.,  xxiv.  385.  According  to  these  chemists, 
the  variable  fusibility  of  the  margarin  and  stearin  of  fixed  oils,  which  has  induced  some 
chemists  to  believe  that  they  are  severally  not  entirely  identical  as'obtained  from  different 
oils,  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  definite  combinations  of  margarin  and  stearin  respec- 
tively with  olein;  and  each  of  these  principles,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  probably  the  same 
from  whatever  source  derived,  whether  from  vegetable  or  from  animal  oils.    Thus  thejr 
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As,  besides  oleic,  stearic,  and  margaric  acids,  there  are  in  certain  oils  other 
analogoas  fatty  acids,  snch  as  the  palmitic,  for  example,  which  united  with  glycerin 
forms  palmitin;  so,  besides  glycerin  or  oxide  of  glyceryl,  there  are  other  bases 
of  fatty  salts,  as  oxide  of  cetyl,  oxide  of  propyl,  &c.  So  far  as  these  have  par- 
ticular interest  for  the  pharmaceutist  they  will  be  considered  under  the  several 
substances  into  the  constitution  of  which  they  enter.  To  distinguish  the  oils 
having  glycerin  for  their  base,  they  are  now  denominated  glycerides. 

The  fixed  oils  are  liable  to  certain -spontaneous  changes,  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  MM.  Pclouze  and  Boudet.  It  appears,  from  their  researches,  that 
the  oils  are  accompanied,  in  the  seeds  which  contain  them,  with  principles  which 
act  as  a  ferment,  and  cause  the  oils  to  resolve  themselves  spontaneously  into  the 
several  fatty  acids  which  they  afford  on  saponification,  and  into  glycerin.  This 
change  takes  place  in  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  cells  containing  the  oil  are  broken, 
so  as  to  permit  the  contact  of  the  fermenting  principle  existing  in  the  grain. 
Sometimes  the  fermenting  principle  is  to  a  certain  extent  separated  from  the 
seeds  along  with  the  oil.  In  such  a  case,  the  oil  undergoes  this  resolution  into 
the  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  after  expression.  Such  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
case  with  palm  oil,  in  which,  after  long  keeping,  MM.  Pelouze  and  Boudet  de- 
tected the  presence  of  glycerin,  and  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids.  They  moreover 
proved  that,  under  the  continued  influence  of  the  ferment,  the  fatty  acids  them- 
selves undergo  changes,  among  which  is  the  conversion  of  the  oleic  into  sebacic 
acid  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  a  still  longer  continuance  of  the  same  influence, 
the  oil  would  be  completely  destroyed.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1856,  p.  274.) 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  deprive  the  fixed  oils  of  colour.  The  following 
process  for  this  purpose  is  recommended  by  M.  Brunner.  The  oil  is  first  brought 
to  the  state  of  emulsion  by  strongly  agitating  it  with  water  rendered  mucilagi- 
nous by  gum  or  starch ;  the  emulsion  is  treated  for  each  part  of  oil  with  two 
parts  of  wood-charcoal,  previously  well  heated,  and  coarsely  powdered,  the  finer 
particles  being  sifted  out;  the  pasty  mass  is  then  completely  dried  at  a  heat  not 
exceeding  212°  F.,  and  exhausted  by  cold  ether  in  a  percolator;  finally,  the 
ethereal  solution,  having  been  allowed  to  stand  in  order  that  any  charcoal  pre- 
sent in  it  may  subside,  is  submitted  to  distillation  so  as  to  separate  the  ether,  and 
Uie  oil  remains  colourless  in  the  retort.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  214.) 

The  ultimate  constituents  of  the  fixed  oils  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
the  hydrojren  being  in  much  larger  proportion  than  is  necessary  to  vsaturate  the 
)XyuM  II.  'i'ti  ise  which  are  least  fusible  contain  most  carbon  and  least  oxygen; 
mid,  iu'C(triiiii<r  to  De  Saussure,  their  solubility  in  alcohol  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  their  amount  of  oxygen.  (Berzelius.)  Some  of  them  contain  a  very  mi- 
nute proportion  of  nitrogen, 

2.  OLEA  VOLATILIA.  Volatile  Oils. 

The.su  urc  .sometimes  called  diatilled  oils,  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
n  li  illy  procured;  sometimes  essential  (/Us,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
pox^f.ss,  in  a  concentrated  slate,  the  properties  of  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  derived.    They  exist  in  all  odoriferous  vegetables,  sometimes  pervading  the 

:  und  the  same  margarin  in  palm  oil  and  in  human  fat.  Bui  there  appear  to  be  two  dis- 
iict  kind.«!  of  olcin;  one  existing  in  the  rfryiny  oiU,  ns  linseed  oil,  the  oil  of  poppies,  &c.; 
t'  '•  -thor  in  the  oils  which  arc  nut  drying,  as  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  human  tat,  and  lard. 
i  •  two  forms  of  olein  are  different  in  their  solubility  in  diircrcnt  menstrua,  and  in  the 
r  iiiistances  that  one  is  drying  an<l  the  other  not  so,  (hat  one  remains  liquid  under 
:;  I -tion  of  nitric  acid,  while  the  other  is  converted  hy  it  into  a  solid  substance  called 
('  "y  that  tile  former  contains  much  lens  '     :         n  than  the  latter.    Besides, 

I  iiied  in  the  process  of  saponification  two  kinds  of  olcin  is  de- 

c. .    ..^  .....■....;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  c^^>..v.  .VI  liy  nitrous  acid  into  «ia»4ft« 
%oid,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not  thus  changed. — Xolt  to  th«  fourth  edition. 
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plant,  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  part ;  in  some  instances  contained  in  dis- 
tinct cellules,  and  preserved  after  desiccation,  in  others  formed  upon  the  surface, 
as  in  many  flowers,  and  exhaled  as  soon  as  formed.  Occasionally  two  or  more 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Thus,  the  orange  tree  produces 
one  oil  in  its  leaves,  another  in  its  flowers,  and  a  third  in  the  rind  of  its  fruit. 
In  a  few  instances,  when  existing  in  distinct  cellules,  they  may  be  obtained  by 
pressure,  as  from  the  rind  of  the  lemon  and  orange;  but  they  are  generally 
procured  by  distillation  with  water.  (SeeOiea  Destillata.)  Some  volatile  oils, 
as  those  of  bitter  almonds  and  mustard,  are  formed,  during  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, out  of  substances  of  a  diflerent  nature  pre-existing  in  the  plant. 

The  volatile  oils  are  usually  yellowish,  but  often  brown,  red,  green,  or  blue, 
and  occasionally  colourless.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  in  all 
instances,  the  colour  depends  on  foreign  matter  dissolved  in  the  oils.  Septimus 
Piesse  has  succeeded,  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  certain  volatile  oils,  in 
separating  a  blue  liquid,  which,  by  repeated  rectification,  he  has  obtained  quite 
pure.  In  this  state,  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  0*910,  and  a  fixed  boiling  point  of  576°  F., 
and  yields  a  dense  blue  vapour,  having  peculiar  optical  properties.  He  has 
named  this  principle  azulene,  and  believes  that  upon  it  depends  the  blueness 
of  volatile  oils  wherever  existing.  The  yellowness  of  the  oils  he  ascribes  to  the 
resin  resulting  from  their  oxidation,  the  green  and  brown  colours  to  a  mixture 
of  azulene  and  resin  in  various  proportions.  The  formula  of  azulene  is  CigH^jO. 
{Ghem.  News,  Nov.  21,  1863,  p.  245.) 

The  volatile  oils  have  a  strong  odour,  resembling  that  of  the  plants  from 
which  they  were  procured,  though  generally  less  agreeable.  Their  taste  is  hot 
and  pungent,  and,  when  they  are  diluted,  is  often  gratefully  aromatic.  The  greater 
number  are  lighter  than  water;  some  are  heavier;  and  their  sp.gr.  varies  from 
0*847  to  ri7.  They  partially  rise  in  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  diffusing 
their  peculiar  odour,  and  are  completely  volatilized  by  heat.  Their  boiling  point 
is  various,  generally  as  high  as  320°  F.,  and  sometimes  higher;  but  most  of 
them  rise  readily  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.  When  distilled  alone,  they 
almost  always  undergo  partial  decomposition.  They  differ  also  in  their  point  of 
congelation.  A  few  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  several  become  so  at 
32°  F.,  and  may  remain  liquid  considerably  below  that  point.  Heated  in  the 
open  air,  they  take  fire,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame  attended  with  much  smoke. 
Almost  all  those  hitherto  examined  have  the  property  of  very  decidedly  deviat- 
ing the  plane  of  polarization  of  light,  some  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  the 
other ;  and  advantage  may  sometimes  be  taken  of  this  property  to  detect  adulte- 
rations of  one  of  these  oils  with  another. 

Exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  they  absorb  oxygen,  assume  a  deeper 
colour,  become  thicker  and  less  odorous,  and  are  ultimately  converted  into  resin. 
This  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  light.  Before  the 
alteration  is  complete,  the  remaining  portion  of  oil  may  be  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion.   Some  of  them  form  well  characterized  acids  by  combination  with  oxygen.  * 

The  volatile  oils  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Agitated  with  this  fluid 
they  render  it  milky;  but  separate  upon  standing,  leaving  the  water  impreg- 
nated with  their  odour  and  taste.  This  impregnation  is  more  complete  when 
water  is  distilled  with  the  oils,  or  from  the  plants  containing  them.  Trituration 
with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  renders  them  much  more  soluble,  probably  in 
consequence  of  their  minute  division.    The  intervention  of  sugar  also  greatly 

*  Recovery  of  volatile  oiU  from  their  resinified  condition.  A  process  for  this  purpose,  em- 
ployed by  M.  Curieux,  is  to  treat  the  old  resinified  oil  with- a  solution  of  bcrax  and  anima; 
charcoal;  these  being  first  mixed  to  form  a  magma,  the  oil  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
shaken  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  borax  unites  with  the  resinous  matter;  and  the  magma, 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  leaves  the  oil  clear  and  possessed  of  its  or3gina  pro- 
perties. {Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  398;  from  Journ.  de  Chim.  Afid.)^  Nale  to  tht 
twelfth  edition. 
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increases  their  solubility,  and  affords  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  them 
for  internal  use.  Most  of  them  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  iu  a  degree  pro- 
portionate to  its  freedom  from  water.  The  oils  which  contain  no  oxygen  are 
scarcely  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol ;  and,  according  to  De  Sanssure,  their  solu- 
bility generally  in  this  liquid  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
they  contain.    They  are  readily  dissolved  by  ether. 

The  volatile  oils  dissolve  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
deposit  tliem  on  cooling.  By  long  boiling  with  sulphur,  they  form  brown,  unc- 
tuous, fetid  substances,  formerly  called  balsams  of  sulphur.  They  absorb  chlo- 
rine, which  converts  them  into  resin,  and  then  combines  with  the  resin.  Iodine 
produces  a  similar  effect.  They  are  decomposed  by  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
and  unite  with  several  of  those  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When  treated  with 
a  caustic  alkali,  they  are  converted  into  resin,  which  unites  with  the  alkali  to 
form  a  kind  of  soap.  Several  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  various  salts  which 
easily  part  with  oxygen,  convert  them  into  resin.  The  volatile  oils  dissolve 
many  of  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  and  animals,  such  as  the  fixed  oils 
and  fats,  resins,  camphor,  and  several  of  the  organic  alkalies.  Exposed  to  air 
and  light,  they  acquire  a  decolorizing  property,  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine, 
which  is  ascribed  by  Faraday  to  their  combination  with  the  ozonized  oxygen  of 
tlie  atmosphere.  For  some  interesting  observations  on  this  property  of  the  vola- 
tile oils,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  papers  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Plummer,  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharvx.  (xxv.  398  and  508).* 

The  volatile,  like  the  fixed  oils,  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  principles,  which 
differ  in  their  point  of  volatilization  or  congelation,  or  in  their  composition.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  separate  them  by  distillation  alone  so  as  to  obtain  the 
several  principles  entirely  pure.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  constituents  con- 
geal at  different  temperatures,  they  may  be  separated  by  compressing  the  frozen 
oil  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  solid  matter  remains  within  the  folds; 
and  the  fluid  is  absorbed  by  the  paper,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.  The  name  of  stearoptene  has  been  proposed  for  the  former, 
that  of  eleoplene  for  the  latter.  The  solid  crystalline  substances  deposited  by 
volatile  oils  upon  standing  are  also  called  stearoptenes.  Some  of  them  are  deno- 
minated camphors,  from  their  resemblance  to  true  camphor.  Some  are  isomeric 
with  ti»e  oils  in  which  they  are  formed,  others  are  oxides.  Certain  oils,  under 
the  influence  of  water,  deposit  crystalline  hydrates  of  the  respective  oils. 

Iu  reference  to  their  ultimate  constituents,  the  volatile  oils  may  be  divided 
into  three  sets:  1.  the  non-oxi/genaled,  consisting  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  copaiba;  2.  the  oxygenated  oiU,  contain- 
ing carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  as  oil  of  cinnamon  and  most  of  tlie  aromatic 
oils;  and  8.  the  sulphuretted,  containing  sulphur,  as  the  oils  of  horseradish  and 
mustard.  In  relation  to  the  first  division,  or  non-oxygenated  oils,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that,  however  differing  in  sensible  properties,  almost  all  of  them  con- 
tain carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportion ;  their  formulas  being  the 
same,  or  differing  only  in  the  whole  number  of  equivalents;  as  C\H^,C,oUg,  and 
CyU„.  of  which  the  last  two  are  simple  multiples  of  the  first. 

The  volatile  oils  are  often  sophisticated.  Among  the  most  common  adultera- 
tions are  fixed  oils,  resinous  substances,  and  alcohol.  The  presence  of  the  fixed 
oils  may  be  known  by  the  permanent  greasy  stain  which  they  leave  on  paper, 
irhile  that  occasioned  by  a  pure  volatile  oil  disappears  entirely  when  exposed 
to  heat.   They  may  also  in  general  be  detected  by  their  comparative  insolubility 
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in  alcohol.  Both  the  fixed  oils  and  resins  are  left  behind  when  the  adulterated 
oil  is  distilled  with  water.  If  alcohol  is  present,  the  oil  becomes  milky  when 
agitated  with  water,  and,  after  the  separation  of  the  liquids,  the  water  occupies 
more  space  and  the  oil  less  than  before.  The  following  method  of  detecting 
alcohol  was  proposed  by  M.  Beral.  Put  twelve  drops  of  the  suspected  oil  in  a 
perfectly  dry  watch-glass,  and  add  a  piece  of  potassium  about  as  large  as  the 
head  of  a  pin.  If  the  potassium  remains  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
midst  of  the  liquid,  there  is  either  no  alcohol  present,  or  less  than  4  per  cent. 
If  it  disappears  in  five  minutes,  the  oil  contains  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol; if  in  less  than  a  minute,  25  per  cent,  or  more.  M.  Borsarelli  employs 
chloride  of  calcium  for  the  same  purpose.  This  he  introduces  in  small  pieces, 
well  dried  and  perfectly  free  from  powder,  into  a  small  cylindrical  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  about  two-thirds  filled  with  the  oil  to  be  examined,  and  heats 
the  tube  to  212°,  occasionally  shaking  it.  If  there  is  a  considerable  proportion 
of  alcohol,  the  chloride  is  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  solution  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  if  only  a  very  small  quantity,  the  pieces  lose  their  form, 
and  collect  at  the  bottom  in  a  white  adhering  mass ;  if  none  at  all,  they  remain 
nnchanged.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxvi.  429.)  J.  J.  Bernoulli  proposes  as  a  test 
dry  acetate  of  potassa,  which  remains  unaffected  in  a  pure  oil,  but  is  dissolved 
if  alcohol  is  present,  and  forms  a  distinct  liquid.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm., 
XXV.  82.)  Sometimes  volatile  oils  of  little  value  are  mixed  with  the  more  costly. 
The  taste  and  smell  afford  in  this  case  the  best  means  of  detecting  the  fraud. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  oils  may  also  serve  as  a  test  of  purity.  When  two 
oils,  of  which  one  is  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than  water,  are  mixed,  they 
are  separated  by  long  agitation  with  this  fluid,  and  will  take  a  place  correspond- 
ing to  their  respective  specific  gravities ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  un- 
adulterated oil  may  thus  be  separated  into  two  portions.  The  difference  of  ap- 
parent effect  produced  by  iodine  with  the  several  oils  has  been  proposed  as  a 
test;  and  bromine  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Maisch.  Mr.  Maisch  uses  both  these  tests  preferably  in  the  state  of  ethereal 
solution;  which,  as  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  change  by  keeping,  should  be 
prepared  when  wanted  for  use.*  According  to  Liebig,  when  iodine  is  made 
to  act  on  a  volatile  oil,  a  portion  of  it  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil 
forming  hydriodic  acid,  while  another  portion  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  hydro- 
gen. Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  detected  by  remaining  in  part  undissolved,  when 
the  suspected  oil  is  treated  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  the 
ep.  gr.  0*84;  or,  according  to  M.  Mero,  by  causing  the  suspected  oil,  when  agi- 
tated with  an  equal  measure  of  poppy  oil,  to  remain  transparent,  instead  of  be- 
coming milky,  as  it  would  do  if  pure.  The  latter  test  will  not  apply  to  the  oil 
of  rosemary.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  vii.  303.)  G.  S.  Heppe  suggests  a  very 
delicate  test  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  most  other  non-oxygenated  oils,  when  used 
to  adulterate  one  of  the  oils  containing  oxygen.  A  piece  of  nitroprusside  of 
copper,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  is  put  into  a  little  of  the  suspected  oil  in  a 
test-tube,  and  heated  until  the  liquid  begins  to  boil.  The  boiling  must  be  con- 
tinued only  a  few  seconds.  If  the  oil  be  pure  and  oxygenated,  the  nitroprusside 
of  copper  will  become  black,  brown,  or  gray;  if  oil  of  turpentine  or  other  non- 
oxygenated  oil  be  present,  the  deposit  will  be  green  or  bluish-green,  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  colourless  or  yellowish.  (Chem.  Gaz.,Ap.  15,  1857,  p.  155. )f 
Volatile  oils  may  be  preserved  without  change  in  small  well-stopped  bottles, 
entirely  filled  with  the  oil,  and  secluded  from  the  light.  W. 

♦  Mr.  Maisch's  paper  on  the  application  of  these  tests  to  the  several  volatile  oils  is  con- 
tained in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Association,  A.  D.  1859,  p.  842. 

f  For  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  volatile  oils  by  Mr.  Johl 
M.  Maisch,  see  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Association,  A.  D.  1868,  p.  344. 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALAE  AMAR^.  U,S, 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almond. 

The  oil  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Arayg- 
dalus  communis,  variety  amara.  U.  S. 

When  bitter  almonds  are  expressed,  they  yield  a  bland  fixed  oil ;  and  the 
residuary  cake,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding,  and  submitted  to  distillation 
with  water,  gives  over  a  volatile  oleaginous  product,  commonly  called  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  This  does  not  pre-exist  in  tlie  almond,  but  is  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  water  upon  the  amygdalin  contained  in  it,  through  the  intervention 
of  another  constituent  denominated  emulsin.  {See  Amygdala  Amara.)  It  is 
obtained  also  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  of  various 
products  of  the  genera  Amygdalus,  Cerasus,  Prunus,  and  others.  (See  note,  page 
109.)  Mr.  Whipple  obtained,  upon  an  average,  from  the  gronnd  bitter  almond 
cake.  1'35  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  x.  297.)  Pettenkoffer  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  product  is  greater,  if  the  cake  be  macerated  in  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours  before  being  submitted  to  distillation.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mai, 
18G2,  p.  432.) 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  a  yellowish  colour,  a  bitter,  acrid,  burning  taste, 
and  the  odour  of  the  kernels  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  deposits,  upon  standing,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  consi.sting  chiefly  of  benzoic  acid.  Besides  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil,  it  contains  also  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  a  small  proportion  of  beu- 
Eoic  acid,  and  of  a  concrete  principle  called  benzoine.  It  may  be  obtained  pure 
by  agitating  it  strongly  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
iron,  submitting  the  mixture  to  distillation,  and  drying  the  oil  which  comes  over 
by  digestion  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Mr.  George  Whipple  states  that,  if  crude 
oil  be  redistilled  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  again  distilled  from  a 
fresh  solution  of  the  same  salt,  it  is  obtained  entirely  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  reacts  with  the  silver,  and  remains  behind  as  cyanuret  of  silver.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  348.)  Thus  purified  it  is  colourless,  but  still  retains 
its  peculiar  odour,  with  a  burning,  aromatic  taste;  and  is  destitute  of  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  the  oil  in  its  original  state,  dependent  on  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  odour  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  that 
acid,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  smell  difi'erently  and  more  feebly. 
Like  most  other  volatile  oils,  this  may  produce  deleterious  effects  if  taken  very 
largely.  Ilippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  animals  to  which  it  has  been 
given  freely.  The  sp.gr.  of  the  crude  oil  varies  from  1052  to  1082,  and  is 
said  to  be  greater  when  the  oil  is  distilled  from  salt  water  than  in  the  ordinary 
mode.  That  of  the  purified  oil  is  1043.  and  its  boiling  point  356°.  It  probably 
consists  of  a  compound  radical  called  benzyl  (C,^HjO,)  and  one  eq.  of  hydro- 
pen,  and  is  therefore  a  hydruret  of  benzyl.  This  radical  is  capable  of  uniting 
wirh  other  Ixjdies,  and  forming  a  series  of  compounds.  The  benzoic  acid  which 
ih»-  oil  of  bitter  almonds  deposits  on  standing  does  not  pre-exist  in  it,  but  re- 
sults from  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  concrete  substance  above  referred  to 
by  the  name  of  benzoine  is  isomeric  with  the  oil,  crystallizable  in  colourless 
shiiiinpr  prisms,  without  smell  or  taste,  fusible  at  248°,  and  volatilizable  un- 

•'.     It  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  original  im- 

'  h;  but  cannot  be  produced  in  it  when  deprived 

of  hydrocyanic  acid.*    Schunbuiu  has  satisfied  himself  that  oil  of  bitter  almonds 

•   ^'   -  '  nzo^,  or  ArO/icial  Oil  of  Bitltr  Almondji.     This  substftnco  was  diseovorcJ  by 
'  h,  who  obtained  it  by  the  resction  of  nitric  nciil  on  hmxnU,  a  c;irhi>hy<iropcn 

-  :„  .  -  ^  procured  by  distilling  bentoio  »cid  with  lime.  (See /'art  Tktrd.)     It  is'charac- 
*enied  by  baring  an  od^ur  olosely  retembling  that  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  for  whioh 
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has,  like  electricity  and  phosphorus,  an  ozonizing  effect  on  oxygen.  (Chem. 
Central  Blatt,  Dec.  15,  1858,  p.  905.) 

Zeller  mentions,  as  characteristics  of  the  oflBcinal  oil  by  which  its  genuineness 
and  purity  may  be  known,  its  peculiar  odour  and  high  specific  gravity;  its  ready 
solubility  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  production  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but 
without  visible  decomposition;  the  slow  action  of  nitric  acid;  the  slow  and  par- 
tial solution  of  iodine  without  further  reaction ;  the  want  of  action  of  chromate 
of  potassa  upon  it;  and  the  production  of  crystals  when  it  is  dissolved  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  ix.  575.)  Mr.  Redwood  states 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  in  the  oil,  by  the  effer- 
vescence, with  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapours,  which  ensues  when  the  oil,  thus 
contaminated,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.gr.  TS. 
With  pure  oil  no  other  effect  is  obvious  than  a  slight  change  of  colour.  {Ibid.,  xi. 
486.)  If  sulphuric  acid  produces  with  the  oil  a  bright-red,  instead  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  it  indicates  that  the  oil  has  probably  been  distilled  with  salt  water, 
in  which  case  it  is  apt,  according  to  Mr.  Ferris,  to  deposit  a  blood-red  matter, 
occasionally  complained  of  by  druggists.  (Ibid.,  p.  565.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  nnpurified  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  is  the  product  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  operates  upon  the  system 
in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  single  drop  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  bird,  and  four  drops  have  caused  the  death  of  a  dog  of 
middle  size.  The  case  of  a  man  is  recorded,  who  died  in  ten  minutes  after  taking 
two  drachms  of  the  oil.  It  might  probably  be  substituted  with  advantage  for 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid ;  as  the  acid  contained  in  the  oil  is  much  less  liable 
to  decomposition,  remaining  for  several  years  unaltered,  if  the  oil  is  preserved 
in  well-stopped  bottles.  According  to  Schrader,  100  parts  of  the  oil  contain 
sufficient  acid  for  the  production  of  22'5  parts  of  Prussian  blue;  but  the  pro- 
portion is  not  constant,  varying,  according  to  Mr.  Groves,  from  8  to  12  5  per 
cent.  From  one-fourth  of  a  drop  to  a  drop  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  to  be  cau- 
tiously increased  till  some  effect  upon  the  system  is  observed.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  emulsion  with  gum  arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  water.  It  has  been 
employed  externally,  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  a  fluid- 
ounce,  in  prurigo  senilis  and  other  cases  of  troublesome  itching.  To  facilitate 
the  solution  in  water,  the  oil  may  be  previously  dissolved  in  spirit.  Oil  of  bitter 
almonds  is  said  to  conceal  the  taste  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  of  castor  oil. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Amygdalae  Amarse,  U.  S.  W. 

it  has  recently  heen  substituted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  perfumery,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  benzole  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  the  facility 
thus  oflFered  for  preparing  nitrobenzole  cheaply.  In  its  preparation  a  large  glass  worm  is 
used,  bifurcated  at  its  upper  end,  so  as  to  form  two  funnel-shaped  tubes.  Into  one  of 
these  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured,  and  into  the  other  benzole,  and  the  two,  meeting 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tubes,  form  the  compound  in  question,  which  is  cooled  as 
it  passes  through  the  worm,  and  is  afterwards  fitted  for  use  by  washing  it  with  water,  or 
dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Much  of  it  is  consumed,  in  London,  for  scenting 
soap,  in  confectionery,  and  for  culinary  purposes,  to  which  it  is  even  better  adapted  than 
the  proper  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  because  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid.  [Fharm.  Journ.,  xi. 
421.)  It  is,  however,  not  destitute  of  activity,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  incautiously 
used.  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch  has  known  nitrobenzole  to  be  used  for  the  adulteration  of  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  proposes  the  following  mode  of  detecting  it.  Dissolve  half  a  drachm 
of  the  suspected  oil  in  two  or  three  drachms  of  alcohol,  add  fifteen  grains  of  pure  fused 
caustic  potassa,  heat  for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  dissolve  the  potassa  and  reduce  the  liquid 
to  one-third,  and  then  set  aside  to  cool.  If  the  oil  be  pure  it  will  remain  liquid,  while,  if 
nitrobenzole  be  present,  there  will,  after  cooling,  be  a  crystalline  deposit,  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  adulteration.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1857,  p.  544.) — Note  to  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  editions. 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALA  DULCIS.  U.S. 

Oil  of  Siceet  Almond. 

The  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Amygdalos  commnnis, 
variety  dulcis.  U.  S 

Off.  Syn.  OLEUM  AMYGDALA.    The  oil  expressed  from  Almonds.  Br. 
Huile  d'amandcs,  Fr.;  Mandelol,  Germ.;  Olio  di  mandorle,  Ital.;  Aceyte  de  almendras, 

See  AMYGDALA. 

This  oil  is  obtained  equally  pure  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  In  its  pre- 
paration, the  almonds,  having;  been  deprived  of  a  reddish-brown  powder  adher- 
ing to  their  surface,  by  being  rubbed  together  in  a  piece  of  coarse  linen,  are 
ground  in  a  mill  resembling  a  coffee-mill,  or  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  then 
pressed  in  canvas  sacks  between  plates  of  iron  slightly  heated.  Tbe  oil,  which 
is  at  first  turbid,  is  clarified  by  rest  and  filtration.  Sometimes  the  almonds  are 
steeped  in  very  hot  water,  deprived  of  their  cuticle,  and  dried  in  a  stove,  pre- 
viously to  expression.  The  oil  is  thus  obtained  free  from  colour,  but  in  no  other 
resppct  better,  while  it  is  more  apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping.  Bitter  almonds, 
treated  in  this  way,  impart  a  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  oil.  M.  Boullay 
obtained  54  per  cent,  of  oil  from  sweet  almonds,  Vogel  28  per  cent,  from  bitter 
almonds.  Though  sometimes  expressed  in  this  country  from  imported  almonds, 
the  oil  is  generally  brought  from  Europe. 

Oil  of  almonds  is  clear  and  colourless,  or  slightly  tinged  of  a  greenish-yellow, 
is  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a  bland  sweetish  taste.  It  remains  liquid  at  tem- 
v^ratures  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  from 

017  to  092.    From  the  statement  of  Braconnot,  it  appears  to  contain  76  per 

nt.  of  olein  and  24  of  margarin. 

Oil  of  almonds  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  poppy  oil,  or  other 
drying  oils  of  less  value.  This  sophistication  may  be  detected,  as  suggested  by 
M.  Wimmec,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  property  of  being  converted  into  solid 
elaidic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  belonging  to  the  olein  of  the  non-drying 
but  not  to  that  of  the  drying  oils.  By  treating  iron  filings  with  nitric  acid  in  a 
flask,  nitrous  acid  is  produced,  which  is  to  be  conducted  into  water  upon  which 
the  suspected  oil  is  placed.  If  the  almond  oil  contain  even  but  a  small  quantity 
of  poppy  oil,  or  other  drying  oil,  this  will  remain  in  the  form  of  drops  on  tho 
surface,  while  the  genuine  oil  will  be  converted  entirely  into  crystallized  elaidin. 
hum.  de  Pharm.,  Dec.  1862,  p.  500.) 

Colza  oil,  another  not  uncommon  adulteration,  may  be  detected,  according  to 
M.  Schneider,  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Dissolve  the  oil  in  twice  its 
volume  of  ether,  add  about  30  drops  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
nitrate,  shake  the  mixture,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  dark.  If  there  be  much 
colza  oil,  the  lower  part  of  the  Jiquid  will  become  first  brown  and  then  black; 
if  but  little,  the  brown  colour  will  not  appear  for  about  12  hours;  but  alwaya 
the  discoloration  will  be  obvious  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  (FJiarm, 
Journ.,  March,  1862,  p.  484.) 

Oil  of  almonds  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  olive  oil;  and,  when 
suspended  in  water  by  menn«'  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  loaf  sugar, 
forms  a  pleasant  cmulsio;  in  pulmonary  affections  attended  with  cough. 

From  a  lluidrachm  to  an  '  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Uetacet,  Br.;  UogoeDtam  Simplex,  Br.;  Unguentum 
Aqiue  Koste,  U.  S.  W. 
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OLEUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Bi\ 

Oil  of  Chamomile. 

The  oil  distilled  in  England  from  Chamomile  flowers.  Br. 

For  an  account  of  the  plant  yielding  this  oil,  see  ANTHEMIS,  page  120. 

This  oil  has  been  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  English  Oil  of  Chamomile,  and  with  the 
direction  that  it  shall  be  distilled  in  England.  It  is  seldom  prepared  or  used  in 
this  country.  Baume  obtained  thirteen  drachms  of  the  oil  from  eighty-two 
pounds  of  the  flowers;  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  the  average  product  of  100 
pounds  is  two  pounds  twelve  ounces.  It  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  chamomile, 
with  a  pungent  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  When  recently  distilled  it  is  of  a  pale 
sky-blue  or  greenish-blue  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow  or  brownish  on  expo- 
sure. The  sp.gr.  of  the  English  oil  is  said  to  be  0  9083.  According  to  M. 
Gerhardt,  oil  of  chamomile  is  a  mixture  of  a  carbohydrogen  (C^^Hjg)  with  an 
oxygenated  oil  (Oj^HgOj).  (Chem.  Gaz.,  vi.  483.)  It  has  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative  medicines.  Its 
chief  use,  however,  appears  to  be  as  an  ingredient  of  the  extract  of  chamomile  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  which  it  is  added  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  oil  driven  off  by  the  heat  used  in  its  preparation.  This  oil  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  product  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla,  employed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  under  the  name  of  oil  of  chamomile.  (See  Matricaria.)  The  dose  is 
from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Of.  Prep.  Extractum  Anthemidis,  Br.  W. 

OLEUM  BERGAMIL  U.S. 

Oil  of  Bergamot.  ■ 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limetta  (De 
CandoUe).  U.  S. 

Huile  de  bergamotte,  Fr.;  Bergamottol,  Germ.;  Oleo  di  bergamotta,  Ital. 

Citrus.    See  AURANTII  CORTEX. 

Citrus  Limetta.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  539.  The  bergamot  tree  has  been 
generally  ranked  among  the  lemons;  but  is  now  considered  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  Limetta  of  Risso,  and  is  so  placed  by  De  Candolle.  It  has  oblong-ovate, 
dentate,  acute,  or  obtuse  leaves,  somewhat  paler  on  the  under  than  the  upper 
surface,  and  with  footstalks  more  or  less  winged  or  margined.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  usually  small;  the  fruit  pyriform  or  roundish,  terminated  by  an 
obtuse  point,  with  concave  receptacles  of  oil  in  the  rind. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  sourish,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable. 
The  rind  is  shining,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  abounds  in  a  very  grateful 
Tolatile  oil.  This  may  be  obtained  by  expression  or  distillation.  In  the  former 
case,  it  preserves  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  rind,  but  is  somewhat  turbid ;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  limpid  but  less  sweet.  The  mode  of  procuring  it  by  expression 
is  exactly  that  used  for  oil  of  lemons.  (See  Oleum  Limonis.)  It  is  brought 
from  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  Portugal. 

The  oil  of  bergamot,  often  called  essence  of  bergamot,  has  a  sweet,  very 
agreeable  odour,  a  bitter  aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  a  pale  greenish-yellow 
colour.  Its  sp.gr.  varies  from  0*870  to  0*888  (Lewis,  Zeller)]  and  its  composi- 
tion is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  oil  of  lemons.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  lemon  and  orange  oils  by  readily  dissolving  in  liquor  potassae,  and  forming 
with  it  a  clear  solution.  (Zeller.)  Though  possessed  of  the  excitant  properties 
of  the  volatile  oils  in  general,  it  is  employed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  a 
perfume.  W. 
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OLEUM  BUBULUM.  U.S. 

Needs-foot  Oil, 
The  oil  prepared  from  the  bones  of  Bos  domesticns.  U.  S. 

Huile  de  pied  de  boeuf,  />.;  Ochsenfussefett,  6Vrm. 

Neats-foot  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water  for  a  long  time  the  feet  of  the 
ox,  previously  deprived  of  their  hoofs.  The  fat  and  oil  which  rise  to  the  sur- 
face are  removed,  and  introduced  into  a  fresh  portion  of  water  heated  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point.  The  impurities  having  subsided,  the  oil  is  drawn  off,  and,  if 
required  to  be  very  pure,  is  again  introduced  into  water,  which  is  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours  sufficiently  warm  to  enable  the  fat  which  is  mixed  with  the 
oil  to  separate  from  it.  The  liquid  being  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  fat  concretes, 
and  the  oil  is  removed  and  strained,  or  filtered  through  layers  of  small  frag* 
ments  of  charcoal  free  from  powder. 

The  oil  is  yellowish,  and,  when  properly  prepared,  inodorous  and  of  a  bland 
taste.  It  thickens  or  congeals  with  great  difficulty,  and  is,  therefore,  very  usefdl 
for  greasing  machinery  in  order  to  prevent  friction. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  officinal  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  as 
an  ingredient  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  It  has  recently  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofulous  diseases,  and,  according  to  Dr.  C. 
R.  Hall,  of  England,  with  happy  effects,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  latter 
does  not  agree  with  the  stomach.  It  is  apt  to  be  laxative,  and  in  certain  cases 
proves  useful  in  this  way.  It  is  given  in  the  same  dose  as  cod-liver  oil.  (See 
Am.  Joxtrn.  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.,  xxiv.  498.) 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  U.  S.  W. 


b 


OLEUM  CAJUPUTI.  U.S.,  Br. 
Oil  of  Cajeput. 


The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  Cajuputi.  U.S.  Mela- 
leuca minor.     The  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves.  Br. 

Huile  de  caj6put,  Fr.;  Cajeputol,  Grrm.;  Olio  di  cajoput,  Ital.;  Kayuputich,  Malay. 

Melaleuca.   Sex.  Sysi.  Polyadelphia  Icosandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  serai-superior.  Corolla  five-petaled.  Sfamens 
about  forty- five,  very  long,  conjoined  in  five  bodies.  Style  single.  Capsule  three- 
celled.  Seeds  numerous.  Roxburgh. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  oil  of  cajeput  was  derived  from  Melaleuca 
Itucadendron ;  but  from  specimens  of  the  plant  affording  it,  sent  from  the 
Moluccas,  and  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  it  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  which  has  received  the  name  of  M.  Cajuputi.  It  corresponds 
with  the  arbor  alba  minor  of  Ilumphius,  and  is  a  smaller  plant  than  M.  leuca- 
dendron.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  oil  may  be  obtained  from  different 
Ipecies  of  Melaleuca;  as  M.  Stickel,  of  Jena,  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the 
leaves  of  M.  hypericifolia,  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden  of  that  place,  a 
specimen  of  oil  not  distin  '  •  from  the  cnjeput  oil  of  commerce,  except  by 

a  paler  irreen  colour.   (.  r  Tharm.,  xix.  224.)    Two  other  species  o! 

^t  M.viridifoUa,  aiui  M.latifolia,  large  trees  growing  abundantly  ia 

tlf  if  New  Caledonia,  are  said  to  yield  a  volatile  oil  very  anahigous  to 

the  oil  of  cnjeput.  The  leaves  of  different  species  of  Melaleuca  have  been  used 
•dvantageously,  in  the  form  of  bath,  in  chronic  rheumatism.  (Annuaire  de 
Thhrap.,A.\}.  1861,  p.  67.) 

,  Melaleuca  Cajuputi.  Rumphlus,  Eerbar.  Amboinense,  torn.  ii.  tab.  17 ;  Rox- 
tirgb.  Trans.  Lond.  Med.  Bot.  Soc,  A.  D.  1829;   Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of 
37 
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feriog  (n  ihelr  boiling  point,  and  in  yarions  other  respects.  The  original  oil 
yielded  nothing  similar  to  camphor.  It  is  obviously  a  very  different  product 
from  that  which  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  Dryobalanops,  and  much 
more  closely  resembles  the  turpentines  than  the  camphorous  oils.  If  it  really 
was  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  this  must  be  a  very  different 
tree  from  what  it  has  been  described  to  be ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  there  has 
been  some  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  oil  described  by  M.  Lallemand. 

The  oil  of  camphor  has  properties  similar  to  those  of  camphor  but  more  stimu- 
lant, and  is  especially  applicable  to  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  which 
an  anodyne  and  stimulant  impression  is  indicated,  as  flatulent  colic  and  spas- 
modic cholera.  It  may  also  be  used  externally,  as  a  rubefacient  and  anodyne 
liniment,  diluted  with  soap  liniment,  or  olive  oil,  in  local  rheumatism  and  neu- 
ralgic pains,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.    The  dose  is  two  or  three  drops.  W. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI.  U.S.,  Br, 
Oil  of  Gimiamon, 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum.  U.  S. 
The  oil  distilled  from  Cinnamon ;  imported  from  Ceylon.  Br. 

Huile  de  cannelle,  Fr.;  Zimmtol,  Germ.;  Olio  di  cannella,  Ital.;  Aceyte  de  cannela,  Span. 

See  CINNAMOMUM. 

There  are  two  oils  of  cinnamon  in  commerce ;  one  procured  from  the  Ceylon 
cinnamon,  which,  as  having  the  finest  flavour,  is  the  only  one  recognised  by  the 
U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias;  the  other  from  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  and  often 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  oil  of  cassia,  which  it  held  in  the  late  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  in  the  two  oils;  and 
that  of  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  as  much  the  cheaper  and  more  abundant  of  the 
two,  will  probably  continue  to  be  generally  employed,  notwithstanding  the  offi- 
cial preference  for  the  Ceylon  product. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  is  prepared  in  that  island  from  inferior  kinds  of 
cinnamon,  of  insufficient  value  to  pay  the  export  duty.  The  following  account 
of  the  method  of  extraction  is  given  by  Marshall.  The  bark,  having  been  coarsely 
powdered,  is  macerated  for  two  days  in  sea-water,  and  then  submitted  to  distil- 
lation. A  light  and  a  heavy  oil  come  over  with  the  water,  the  former  of  which 
separates  in  a  few  hours,  and  swims  upon  the  surface,  the  latter  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  receiver,  and  continues  to  be  deposited  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  In 
future  distillations,  the  saturated  cinnamon  water  is  employed  with  sea-water  to 
macerate  the  cinnamon.  Eighty  pounds  of  the  freshly  prepared  bark  yield  about 
2-5  ounces  of  the  lighter  oil,  and  5*5  of  the  heavier.  From  the  same  quantity 
kept  for  several  years  in  store,  about  half  an  ounce  less  of  each  oil  is  obtained. 
The  two  kinds  are  probably  united  in  the  oil  of  commerce. 

Recently  prepared  oil  of  cinnamon  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  becoming  deeper 
by  age,  and  ultimately  red.  Pereira  states  that  the  London  druggists  redistil  the 
red  oil,  and  thus  obtain  two  pale-yellow  oils,  one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier 
than  water,  with  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  process.  The  oil  has  the 
flavour  of  cinnamon,  and  when  undiluted  is  excessively  hot  and  pungent.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  a  peppery  taste,  ascribable  to  an  admixture  of  the  leaves 
with  the  bark  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil. 

Chinese  oil  of  cinnamon  {oil  of  cassia)  is  imported  from  Canton  and  Singa- 
pore. Like  the  former  it  is  pale-yellow,  becoming  red  with  age.  Its  flavour  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ceylon  oil,  though  inferior;  and  it  commands  a  much  less 
price.  Zeller  states  that  it  is  heavier,  less  liquid,  and  sooner  rendered  turbid  by 
cold,  and  that  in  the  Ceylon  oil  iodine  dissolves  rapidly,  with  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  heat,  and  the  production  of  a  tough  residue  like  extract,  wbUe  In  oil 
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of  cassia  the  reaction  is  slow,  quiet,  and  with  little  heat,  and  the  residae  is  soft 
or  liquid.    The  following  remarks  apply  to  both. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1'035.  Alcohol  completely  dissolve! 
it;  and,  as  it  does  not  rise  in  any  considerable  quantity  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture of  that  liquid,  it  may  be  obtained  by  forming  a  tincture  of  cinnamon  and 
distilling  oflf  the  menstruum.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
is  slowly  converted  into  a  peculiar  acid  denominated  cinnamic  acid,  two  distinct 
resins,  and  water  Cinnamic  acid  is  colourless,  crystalline,  sourish,  volatilizable, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  convertible  by  nitric 
acid  with  heat  into  benzoic  acid.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  crystals  in  bottles  of 
the  oil  which  have  been  long  kept.  Like  benzoic  acid,  it  is  said  when  swallowed 
10  cause  the  elimination  of  hippuric  acid  by  urine.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  ser.f 
iii.  64.)  It  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  balsam  of  Tolu.  Of  the  two  resins, 
one  is  soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  alcohol ;  the  other  readily  in  the  former,  but 
sparingly  in  the  latter.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  almost  wholly  converted  by  nitric 
acid,  slowly  added,  into  a  crystalline  mass,  thought  to  be  a  compound  of  the  oil 
and  acid.  From  the  researches  of  Dumas  and  Peligot,  it  appears  that  there  ex 
ists  in  the  oil  a  compound  radical,  named  cinnamyl  (Cj^H^Oj),  which  with  one 
eq.  of  hydrogen  forms  pure  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  hydruret  of  cinnamyl,  and  with 
one  of  oxygen  anhydrous  cinnamic  acid.  Crystallized  cinnamic  acid  contains,  in 
addition,  one  eq.  of  water.  All  the  constituents  of  the  ordinary  oils  of  cinnamon 
are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  pure  oil  or  hydruret  of  cinnamyl  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  The  oil  has  been  produced  artificially  by  Strecker  from 
gtyrone,  a  derivative  from  styrax.  (See  Slyrax.) 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  cloveff,  which, 
according  to  Ulex,  cannot  be  detected  by  the  smell  or  taste.  Thus  sophisticated, 
it  is  stated,  on  the  same  authority,  to  evolve  a  very  acrid  vapour  when  a  drop 
18  heated  on  a  watch-glass,  to  swell  up  and  evolve  red  vapours  if  treated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  to  remain  liquid  with  concentrated  caustic  potassa,  and  to 
assume  an  indigo-blue  colour  when  protochloride  of  iron  is  added  to  its  alco- 
holic solution;  none  of  which  events  happens  when  the  oil  is  pure.  {Archiv.  der 
Pharm.,  Jan.  7,  1853.)  It  is  said  also  to  be  frequently  adulterated  with  alcohol 
and  fixed  oil,  the  mode  of  detecting  which  is  given  in  page  572. 

Medical  Properties  and  Ut^es.  This  oil  has  the  cordial  and  carminative  pro- 
perties of  cinnamon,  without  its  astringency ;  and  is  much  employed  as  an  adju- 
vant to  other  medicines,  the  taste  of  which  it  corrects  or  conceals,  while  it  con- 
ciliates tiie  stomach.  As  a  powerful  local  stimulant,  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  in 
gastrodynia,  flatulent  colic,  and  languor  from  gastric  debility.  The  dose  is  one 
or  two  drops,  and  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  Mitscherlich 
found  six  drachms  to  kill  a  mode  rate- sized  dog  in  five  hours,  and  two  drachms  in 
forty  hours.  Inflammation  and  corrosion  of  the  gastro-iutestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane were  observed  after  death. 

OJf  Prep.  Aqua  Oinnamomi,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Oinnamomi.  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  LIMONIS.  U.S.,  Br, 
Oil  of  Lemon. 

The  volfttrie  oil  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonam.  U.  S. 
The  oil  expressed  oi  distilled  from  fresh  Lemon  Peel.  Br. 

Huilt'  d.-  citron, /v.;  CitronenSl,  Otrm.;  Olio  di  limone, /(o^./  Aceyte  do  limon,&><rii. 

See  LLMOX. 

The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  abounds  in  a  volatile  oil,  which,  being  con- 
tained in  distinct  cellules,  may  be  separated  by  simple  expression.  The  rind  is 
Urst  grated  from  the  fruit,  and  then  submitted  to  pressure  in  a  bag  of  fine  cloth. 
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The  oil  Ihus  obtained  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it  becomes  clear,  when  it  is  de- 
catted,  and  kept  in  stopped  bottles.  By  a  similar  process,  the  oil  called  by  the 
French  huile  de  cedrat  is  procured  from  the  citron.  (See  Oleum  Bergamii  and 
Limon)  These  oils  may  also  be  obtained  by  distillation ;  but  thus  procured, 
though  clearer,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  mucilage,  less  liable  to 
change  on  keeping,  they  have  less  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fruit;  and  the 
mode  by  expression  is  generally  preferred.  They  are  brought  originally  from 
Italy,  Portugal,  or  the  south  of  France. 

Properties.  Oil  of  lemons  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  having  the  odour  of  the 
fruit,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  As  commonly  procured  it  is  yellow, 
and  has  the  sp.gr.  0  8517;  but  by  distillation  it  is  rendered  colourless,  and,  if 
three- fifths  only  are  distilled,  its  sp.  gr.  is  reduced  to  0*847,  at  71°  F.  It  is  so- 
luble in  all  proportions  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  contains 
oxygen,  but  when  purified  by  distillation  in  vacuo,  at  a  low  temperature,  it  con- 
sists exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  pure  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  camphene ;  its  formula  being  C^ll^f^.  In  this  state  it  is  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  almo.st  half  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  substance,  and  a  yellow  oily  fuming  liquid.  The  crys- 
talline substance  is  analogous  to  artificial  camphor,  produced  by  the  action  of 
muriatic  acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  and  is  a  compound  of  the  oil  and  acid. 
The  oil  of  lemons  is  said  to  consist  of  two  isomeric  oils. 

It  is  often  adulterated  by  the  fixed  oils  and  by  alcohol.  But  in  this  country 
the  most  frequent  sophistication  is  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  difficult  of 
detection  from  its  similar  composition  and  specific  gravity.  Perhaps  the  best 
test  of  the  presence  of  this  oil  is  the  tereblnthinate  smell,  produced  when  the 
adulterated  oil  is  evaporated  from  heated  paper.  Oil  of  lemons,  procured  by 
expression,  is  apt  to  let  fall  a  deposit,  and  to  undergo  chemical  change.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Cobb  has  found  no  method  so  effectual  to  obviate  this  result,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  unimpaired  the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  to  shake  it  with  a  little 
boiling  water,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand.  A  mucilaginous  matter  separates, 
and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  which  the  purified  oil  may  be  de- 
canted. (Annals  of  Fharm.,  ii.  86.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oil  of  lemons  has  the  stimulant  properties  of 
the  aromatics ;  but  is  chiefly  used  to  impart  flavour  to  other  medicines.  It  haa 
been  commended  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

Off'  Prep,  Spiritus  Ammonias  Aromaticus ;  Syrupus  Acidi  Citrici,  U.  S. 

W. 

OLEUM  LINL  U.S.yBr. 
Flaxseed  Oil, 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum.  U.  S.  The  oil  expressed 
without  heat.  Br. 

Linseed  oil ;  Iluile  de  lin,  Fr.;  Leinol,  Oerm.;  Olio  di  lino,  Ital;  Accyte  de  linaza,  Sjpan. 
.     See  LINUM. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  Linum  usiiatissimumf 
or  common  flax,  which,  according  to  M.  Berjot,  contain  34  per  cent.  (Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1863,  p.  277.)  In  its  preparation  on  a  large  scale,  the  seeds 
are  usually  roasted  before  being  pressed,  in  order  to  destroy  the  gummy  matter 
contained  in  their  coating.  The  oil  is  thus  obtained  more  free  from  mucilage, 
but  more  highly-coloured  and  acrid  than  when  procured  by  cold  expression.  For 
medical  use,  therefore,  it  should  be  prepared  without  heat;  and,  as  it  is  apt  to 
become  rancid  quickly  on  exposure,  should  be  used  as  soon  after  expression  as 
possible.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  sweet  again  by  agitation  with  warm 
water,  rest,  and  decantation.    It  is  said  to  be  obtained  purer  and  in  larger  pro- 
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portion,  by  treating  the  crushed  seeds  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  than  by  ex- 
pression. (See  Am.  Joum.  o/Fharm,,  xxvi.  265.)  Flaxseed  oil  has  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  a  disagreeable  odour,  aud  a  nauseous  somewhat  acrid  tast«;  is* 
of  the  sp.gr.  0-932;  boils  at  600°  F.;  does  not  congeal  at  zero;  dissolves  io 
forty  parts  of  cold  and  five  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  one  part  and  a  half  of  ether ; 
and  has  the  property  of  drying,  or  becoming  solid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Th^ 
drying  property  resides  in  its  tluid  constituent,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
olein  of  the  non-drying  oils,  is  named  linolein.  Its  acrimony  is  owing  to  th« 
presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  an  acrid  oleo-resin.  From  its  drying  property, 
It  is  useful  in  painting,  and  the  formation  of  printers'  ink. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uaes.  It  is  laxative  in  the  dose  of  a  flnidounce ;  but 
on  account  of  its  disagreeable  taste  is  seldom  given  internally.  It  has,  however, 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  cure  for  piles,  in  the  dose  of  two  ounces  of  the 
fresh  oil  morning  and  evening.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  purgative  enemata; 
but  its  most  common  application  is  externally  to  burns,  usually  in  combination 
with  lime-water.* 

0_f.  Prep.  Ceratum  Resinoe  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Linimentum  Calcis,  U.  S, 

W. 


kk 


OLEUM  MORRHU^.  U.S., Br, 
Cod-liver  Oil, 


A  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  Gadus  Morrhua  and  of  other  species  of 
Gadus.  (J.  S.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  fresh  liver  by  a  steam  heat  not  exceed- 
ing 180°.  Br. 

Oleum  jecoris  Aselli;  Huile  de  morue, /V.;  Stockfischleberthran,  G^«w. 

Gadus.  Class  Pisces.  Order  Jugulares.  Linn.  Malacoptcrygii  Subbrachiati. 
Family  Gadidae.  Cuvier. 

Gen.  Ch.  Recognised  by  the  ventrals  attached  under  the  throat,  and  atten- 
nated  to  a  point. 

Oadus  Morrhua.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  Omelin,  i.  p.  1162;  Cuvier,  Mgnc 
Animate,  ii.  212;  Bloch.  Ichihyologie,  \>\.\x\y.  —  Morrhua  vulgaris.  Storer, 
Bynops.  of  Fishes  of  N.  Am.  p.  216.  The  common  cod  is  between  two  and  three 
feet  long,  with  brown  or  yellowish  spots  on  the  back.  The  body  is  moderately 
elongated  and  somewhat  compressed,  and  covered  with  soft  rather  small  scales, 
of  which  the  head  is  destitute.  Of  the  fins,  which  are  soft,  there  are  three  on 
the  back,  two  anal,  and  a  distinct  caudal ;  and  the  fin  under  the  throat  is  nar- 
row and  pointed.  The  jaws  are  furnished  with  pointed  irregular  teeth,  in  several 
ranks.  The  gills  are  large  with  seven  rays.  This  species  of  cod  inhabits  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  and  is  especially  abundant  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  fitids  food  adapted  to  its  wants. 

Resides  the  common  cod,  several  other  species  of  Gadus,  frequenting  the  seas 
of  Northern  Europe  and  America,  contribute  to  furnish  the  cod-liver  oil  of  com- 
merce. Among  these  De  Jongh  mentions  Oadus  callariaa  or  dorsch  (Morrhua 

♦  Oilfd  Paper.  A  substitute  for  waxed  cloth,  for  the  drcftsing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  pre- 
|MirH  in  tho  following  mnnnfr  by  M.  Gnnfhicr,  of  Gcnevn,  with  flaxseed  oil,  has  been 
'  i  'H,  8  litres  (about  04  pintsj  of  the  oil  ar« 

(Ate  of  lead,  30  grains  of  litharge,  15  grains 

im^'  ui   iiiri«tiiiin'.    Thus  prfpnrcd.  the  nil  is  spread  upon  (?ilk- 

-h  on  both  purfaces.    On  the  top  cf  i|,p  first  sheet  another  is  then 

"  us  be- 
.  Anj 
sepa- 


ut 

Vti]  ,  . 

plar  ■    ftt  f>n*»  riiri\cr.     'I'lic  Imwh-  tntf.. f  «(,..  u..,.,.i,,1    ■.»,,.,it  t))U8  be- 

OTi''  r.  Any 

dcsii  .                   .                "  sepa- 

rat«^,  aij.l  HUMpeiulcU  iu  a  tl:  t.,  h  cord  by  means  of  books  or 

pin».  Yil  11  dry.  ihcy  sbuald  )-  .  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  packed 
•wa^.  ,Journ.  ds  Vkarm.^  Mai,  i^ou,  p.  wni.^—^o^t  to  the  twt{flA  edition. 
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Americatia  of  Storer),  O.  molva  or  ling,  O.  carbonanus  or  coal  fish,  and  O. 
jjoUachiub  or  pollock,  as  aflfording  the  oil  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  while,  from 
information  obtained  by  Professor  Procter,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on 
our  own  coast,  in  addition  to  the  pollock  above  mentioned,  it  is  obtained  also 
from  the  hake  (O.  merluccius)  and  the  haddock  {G.  jEglifinus).  It  is  said  that 
24,000  gallons  of  the  oil  are  obtained  annually  on  our  coast  between  Boston 
and  Eastport,  in  Maine,  in  reference  to  the  drug  market.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  500.) 

Preparation,  Fishermen  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  this  oil, 
which  is  largely  consumed  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 
Upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England,  the  boats 
which  fish  near  the  shore,  being  small,  soon  obtain  a  load,  and  running  in  to 
land,  deliver  their  cargoes  to  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  cleanse  and  salt  the 
fish.  The  oil  is  prepared  either  in  the  huts  of  the  fishermen,  or  more  largely  at 
establishments  to  which  the  livers  are  conveyed  in  quantities.  These  are  put  into 
a  boiler  with  water,  and  heated  until  they  are  broken  up  into  a  pultaceous  mass, 
which  is  thrown  upon  a  strainer  covering  the  top  of  a  cask  or  tub.  The  liquid 
portion  passes,  and  upon  standing  separates  into  two  parts,  the  oil  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  oil  is  then  drawn  off,  and,  having  been  again  strained, 
is  prepared  for  the  market.  Another  and  improved  method,  which  has  come 
into  use  since  the  extensive  employment  of  the  oil  as  a  medicine,  is  to  heat  the 
livers  in  a  large  tin  vessel  by  means  of  steam  externally  applied.  The  pultaceous 
mass  resulting  is  drained  as  before  mentioned ;  the  livers  themselves  containing, 
besides  oil,  a  considerable  portion  of  watery  fluid,  which  passes  ofif  with  it  in 
the  form  of  emulsion,  and  separates  on  standing.  The  oil  thus  procured  is  called 
shore  oil,  and  is  the  purest  kind.  The  crews  of  the  larger  boats,  which  fish  upon 
the  banks  far  from  land,  cleanse  the  fish  on  board,  and,  throwing  the  offal  into 
the  sea,  put  the  livers  into  barrels  or  other  receptacles,  where  they  undergo  a 
gradual  decomposition,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface,  as  it  escapes  from  the  dis- 
integrating tissue.  The  oil  which  first  rises,  before  putrefaction  has  very  de- 
cidedly commenced,  approaches  in  purity  to  the  shore  oil,  but  is  somewhat 
darker  and  less  sweet.  This  is  sometimes  drawn  off,  constituting  the  straits  oil 
of  the  fishermen.  The  remaining  mass,  or  the  whole,  if  the  portion  which  first 
rises  be  not  separated,  continues  exposed  for  a  variable  length  of  time  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  undergoing  putrefaction,  until  the  boat,  having  completed  her 
cargo,  returns  to  port.  The  contents  of  the  casks  are  then  put  into  boilers, 
heated  with  water,  and  treated  as  already  described.  Before  being  finally  put 
into  barrels,  the  oil  is  heated  to  expel  all  its  water.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  denomi- 
nated hanks  oil,  and  is  of  the  darkest  colour,  and  most  offensive  to  the  taste  and 
smell.  Much  of  the  oil  prepared  by  the  fishermen  is  collected  by  the  wholesale 
dealers,  who  keep  it  in  very  large  reservoirs  of  masonry  in  their  cellars,  where  it 
becomes  clarified  by  repose,  and  is  pumped  into  barrels  as  wanted  for  sale.  By 
the  further  exposure,  however,  which  it  thus  undergoes,  it  acquires  a  still  more 
offensive  odour;  while  that  which  has  been  originally  introduced  into  barrels, 
and  thus  kept  secluded  from  the  air,  is  better  preserved.  The  above  facts  In 
relation  to  the  collection  of  cod-liver  oil  have  been  mainly  derived  from  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Professor  Procter,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxiii.  97). 
To  the  same  journal  (xxvi.  1)  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account,  by  Dr.  E.  II. 
Robinson,  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  method  in  which  the  oil  is  prepared  by  the 
fishermen  of  that  Province. 

The  oil  is  sometimes  procured  by  expression.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the 
following  plan,  which  affords  a  very  fine  oil.  The  livers,  perfectly  sound  and 
fresh,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  clean  iron  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirred  until  they 
assume  the  condition  of  a  pulp,  care  being  taken  that  the  mass  be  not  heated 
beyond  192°.  When  this  temperature  is  attained,  the  pot  is  to  be  remoA-ed  fiom 
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the  fire,  and  its  contents  introduced  into  a  canvas  bag,  through  which  water  ana 
oil  will  flow  into  a  vessel  beneath.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  oil  is  to  be  de- 
canted and  filtered  through  paper.  la  this  state  it  is  pale-yellow,  with  littl© 
odour,  and  a  bland  not  disagreeable  taste. 

Properties.  Three  varieties  of  cod-liver  oil  are  known  in  the  market,  tho 
while  or  pale-yellow,  the  brownish-yellow,  and  the  dark-brown,  corresponding 
to  the  three  commercial  varieties  already  alluded  to.  These  difi*er  in  no  essen- 
tial character,  but  simply  from  the  mode  of  preparation ;  the  pale  being  pre- 
pared from  fresh  sweet  livers,  the  dark-brown  from  livers  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  the  brownish-yellow  from  those  in  an  intermediate  state ;  and  the 
three  varieties  run  together  by  insensible  shades.  The  colour  of  the  pale  is  from 
the  slightest  tint  of  transparent  yellow  to  a  fine  golden  yellow,  that  of  the  light- 
brown  very  similar  to  the  colour  of  Malaga  wine,  that  of  the  dark-brown  what 
its  name  implies,  with  opacity  in  mass,  but  transparency  in  thin  layers.  They 
are  of  the  usual  consistence  of  lamp-oil,  and  have  a  characteristic  odour  and 
taste,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  oils.  This  smell  and  taste 
are  familiar  to  most  persons,  being  very  similar  to  those  of  shoe-leather;  at 
least  as  prepared  in  this  country,  where  the  curriers  make  great  use  of  cod-liver 
oil.  We  regard  these  sensible  properties  as  the  most  certain  test  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  ihe  oil.  They  are  much  less  distinguishable  in  the  pale  than  in  the 
dark-brown  varieties,  but  we  have  met  with  no  specimen  which  did  not  possess 
them  in  some  degree.  In  the  purest  they  are  scarcely  repulsive,  in  tlie  dark- 
brown  they  are  very  much  so.  When  a  decided  smell  of  ordinary  fish-oil  is  per- 
ceived, the  medicine  may  always  be  suspected.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
peculiar  to  the  cod-liver  oil.  The  taste  of  all  the  varieties  is  more  or  less  acrid, 
and  in  the  most  impure  is  bitterish  and  somewhat  empyreumatic.  The  sp.  gr. 
at  72°  F.,  as  ascertained  by  Prof.  Procter,  varied  from  0915  to  0-9195;  the 
first  being  that  of  the  hake  oil,  the  second  that  of  the  haddock,  while  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  purest  oil  from  the  common  rod  was  0  9 17.  De  Jongh  found  the  sp.  gr. 
at  63°  F.,  of  the  pale  0-923,  of  the  light-brown  0924,  of  the  dark-brown  0  929. 
The  oil  from  the  cod  does  not  congeal  at  14°  F.,  though  that  of  G.  carbonarius 
and  that  of  the  livers  of  difi'erent  species  of  Raja,  let  fall  at  that  temperature  a 
solid  fatty  matter,  supposed  to  be  margarin.  Alcohol  dissolves  from  25  to  6  per 
cent.,  water  from  0'637  to  1  28  per  cent,  of  different  varieties ;  the  pale  yielding 
least  to  these  solvents.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,,  Jan.  1854,  p.  39.) 

From  an  analysis  of  the  oil  by  De  Jongh,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  peculia 
substance  named  gaduin ;  oleic  and  margaric  acids  with  glycerin ;  butyric  ana 
u'  .'ic  acids;  various  biliary  principles,  as  fellinic,  cholic,  and  bilifellinic  acids, 
uiKi  bilifulvin;  a  peculiar  substance  soluble  in  alcohol;  a  peculiar  substance 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  iodine,  chlorine,  and  traces  of  bromine; 
phosphoric  and  6ul[)huric  acids;  phosphorus,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron. 
These  were  found  in  all  the  varieties,  though  not  in  equal  proportion  in  all ; 
yet  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  difi'erence  had  any  relation  to  their  degree 
of  eflficacy.  Gaduin  is  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  soda,  decomposing 
^'  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  treating  the  resulting  lead  soap  with  ether, 

olvos  the  oleate  of  lead  and  gaduin,  leaving  the  margarate  of  lead  be- 

i      ;     iiie  ethereal  solution,  which  is  dark-brown,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 

K     1.  which  liberates  the  brown  oleic  acid.    This  owes  its  colour  to  gaduin,  to 

'       rate  which  soda  is  added  in  excess.    The  resulting  oleate  of  soda,  which  is 

uble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol;  and  the  alcoholic 

which  means  the  oleate  of  soda  is  separated, 
II.    This  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  the 

1  sulphuric  acid.    Gaduin  is  a  dark-brown  substance,  brittle  and  pul- 
•  when  dry,  without  odour  or  taste,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  ia 

great  measure  soluble  ia  ether  and  alcohol.   It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  mari- 
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Americatia  of  Storer),  O.  molva  or  ling,  O.  carhonaHus  or  coal  fish,  and  O, 
jjoUachiuh  or  pollock,  as  affording  the  oil  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  while,  from 
information  obtained  by  Professor  Procter,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  on 
our  own  coast,  in  addition  to  the  pollock  above  mentioned,  it  is  obtained  also 
from  the  hake  {O.  merluccius)  and  the  haddock  {G.  jEglifinus).  It  is  said  that 
24,000  gallons  of  the  oil  are  obtained  annually  on  our  coast  between  Boston 
and  Eastport,  in  Maine,  in  reference  to  the  drug  market.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  500.) 

Preparation.  Fishermen  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  this  oil, 
which  is  largely  consumed  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 
Upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England,  the  boats 
which  fish  near  the  shore,  being  small,  soon  obtain  a  load,  and  running  in  to 
land,  deliver  their  cargoes  to  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  cleanse  and  salt  the 
fish.  The  oil  is  prepared  either  in  the  huts  of  the  fishermen,  or  more  largely  at 
establishments  to  which  the  livers  are  conveyed  in  quantities.  These  are  put  into 
a  boiler  with  water,  and  heated  until  they  are  broken  up  into  a  pultaceous  mass, 
which  is  thrown  upon  a  strainer  covering  the  top  of  a  cask  or  tub.  The  liquid 
portion  passes,  and  upon  standing  separates  into  two  parts,  the  oil  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  oil  is  then  drawn  oflT,  and,  having  been  again  strained, 
is  prepared  for  the  market.  Another  and  improved  method,  which  has  come 
into  use  since  the  extensive  employment  of  the  oil  as  a  medicine,  is  to  heat  the 
livers  in  a  large  tin  vessel  by  means  of  steam  externally  applied.  The  pultaceous 
mass  resulting  is  drained  as  before  mentioned ;  the  livers  themselves  containing, 
besides  oil,  a  considerable  portion  of  watery  fluid,  which  passes  off  with  it  in 
the  form  of  emulsion,  and  separates  on  standing.  The  oil  thus  procured  is  called 
shore  oil,  and  is  the  purest  kind.  The  crews  of  the  larger  boats,  which  fish  upon 
the  banks  far  from  land,  cleanse  the  fish  on  board,  and,  throwing  the  offal  into 
the  sea,  put  the  livers  into  barrels  or  other  receptacles,  where  they  undergo  a 
gradual  decomposition,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface,  as  it  escapes  from  the  dis- 
integrating tissue.  The  oil  which  first  rises,  before  putrefaction  has  very  de- 
cidedly commenced,  approaches  in  purity  to  the  shore  oil,  but  is  somewhat 
darker  and  less  sweet.  This  is  sometimes  drawn  off,  constituting  the  straits  oil 
of  the  fishermen.  The  remaining  mass,  or  the  whole,  if  the  portion  which  first 
rises  be  not  separated,  continues  exposed  for  a  variable  length  of  time  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  undergoing  putrefaction,  until  the  boat,  having  completed  her 
cargo,  returns  to  port.  The  contents  of  the  casks  are  then  put  into  boilers, 
heated  with  water,  and  treated  as  already  described.  Before  being  finally  put 
into  barrels,  the  oil  is  heated  to  expel  all  its  water.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  denomi- 
nated hanks  oil,  and  is  of  the  darkest  colour,  and  most  offensive  to  the  taste  and 
smell.  Much  of  the  oil  prepared  by  the  fishermen  is  collected  by  the  wholesale 
dealers,  who  keep  it  in  very  large  reservoirs  of  masonry  in  their  cellars,  where  it 
becomes  clarified  by  repose,  and  is  pumped  into  barrels  as  wanted  for  sale.  By 
the  further  exposure,  however,  which  it  thus  undergoes,  it  acquires  a  still  more 
offensive  odour;  while  that  which  has  been  originally  introduced  into  barrels, 
and  thus  kept  secluded  from  the  air,  is  better  preserved.  The  above  facts  In 
relation  to  the  collection  of  cod-liver  oil  have  been  mainly  derived  from  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Professor  Procter,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.  (xxiii.  97). 
To  the  same  journal  (xxvi.  1)  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  account,  by  Pr.  E.  11. 
Robinson,  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  method  in  which  the  oil  is  prepared  by  the 
fishermen  of  that  Province. 

The  oil  is  sometimes  procured  by  expression.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the 
following  plan,  which  affords  a  very  fine  oil.  The  livers,  perfectly  sound  and 
fresh,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  clean  iron  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirred  until  they 
assume  the  condition  of  a  pulp,  care  being  taken  that  the  mass  be  not  heated 
beyond  192°.  When  this  temperature  is  attained,  the  pot  is  to  be  remoi-ed  fiom 
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the  fire,  and  its  contents  introdaced  into  a  canvas  bag,  through  which  water  ana 
oil  will  flow  into  a  ressel  beneath.  After  twenty-fonr  hours,  the  oil  is  to  be  de- 
canted and  filtered  through  paper,  la  this  state  it  is  pale-yellow,  with  little 
odour,  and  a  bland  not  disagreeable  taste. 

Properties.  Three  varieties  of  cod-liver  oil  are  known  in  the  market,  tha 
while  or  pale-yellow,  the  brownish-yellow,  and  the  dark-brown,  corresponding 
to  the  three  commercial  varieties  already  alluded  to.  These  difl*er  in  no  essen- 
tial character,  but  simply  from  the  mode  of  preparation ;  the  pale  being  pre- 
pared from  fresh  sweet  livers,  the  dark-brown  from  livers  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  the  brownish-yellow  from  those  in  an  intermediate  state ;  and  the 
three  varieties  run  together  by  insensible  shades.  The  colour  of  the  pale  is  from 
the  slightest  tint  of  transparent  yellow  to  a  fine  golden  yellow,  that  of  the  light- 
brown  very  similar  to  the  colour  of  Malaga  wine,  that  of  the  dark-brown  what 
its  name  implies,  with  opacity  in  mass,  but  transparency  in  thin  layers.  They 
are  of  the  usual  consistence  of  lamp-oil,  and  have  a  characteristic  odour  and 
taste,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  other  oils.  This  smell  and  taste 
are  familiar  to  most  persons,  being  very  similar  to  those  of  shoe-leather;  at 
least  as  prepared  in  this  country,  where  the  curriers  make  great  use  of  cod-liver 
oil.  We  regard  these  sensible  properties  as  the  most  certain  test  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  oil.  They  are  much  less  distinguishable  in  the  pale  than  in  the 
dark-brown  varieties,  but  we  have  met  with  no  specimen  which  did  not  possess 
them  in  some  degree.  In  the  purest  they  are  scarcely  repulsive,  fn  the  dark- 
brown  they  are  very  much  so.  When  a  decided  smell  of  ordinary  fish-oil  is  per- 
ceived, the  medicine  may  always  be  suspected.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
peculiar  to  the  cod-liver  oil.  The  taste  of  all  the  varieties  is  more  or  less  acrid, 
and  in  the  most  impure  is  bitterish  and  somewhat  empyreumatic.  The  sp.  gr. 
at  72°  F.,  as  ascertained  by  Prof.  Procter,  varied  from  0915  to  0*9195;  the 
first  being  that  of  the  hake  oil,  the  second  that  of  the  haddock,  while  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  purest  oil  from  the  common  cod  was  0917.  De  Jongh  found  the  sp.  gr. 
at  63°  F.,  of  the  pale  0923,  of  the  light-brown  0924,  of  the  dark-brown  0929. 
The  oil  from  the  cod  does  not  congeal  at  14°  F.,  though  that  of  G.  carbonarius 
and  that  of  the  livers  of  diflerent  species  of  Raja,  let  fall  at  that  temperature  a 
solid  fatty  matter,  supposed  to  be  margarin.  Alcohol  dissolves  from  25  to  6  per 
cent.,  water  from  0637  to  1  28  per  cent,  of  different  varieties ;  the  pale  yielding 
least  to  these  solvents.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  39.) 

From  an  analysis  of  the  oil  by  De  Jongh,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  peculia 
substance  named  gaduin ;  oleic  and  margaric  acids  with  glycerin ;  butyric  ana 
acetic  acids;  various  biliary  principles,  as  fellinic,  cholic,  and  bilifellinic  acids, 
and  bilifulvin;  a  peculiar  substance  soluble  in  alcohol;  a  peculiar  substance 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  iodine,  chlorine,  and  traces  of  bromine; 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids;  pliusphorus,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron. 
These  were  found  in  all  the  varieties,  though  not  in  equal  proportion  in  all ; 
yet  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  difi'erence  had  any  relation  to  their  degree 
of  eflficacy.  Gaduin  is  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil  with  soda,  decomposing 
the  soap  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  treating  the  resulting  lead  soap  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead  and  gaduin,  leaving  the  margarate  of  lead  be- 
hind. The  ethereal  solution,  which  is  dark-brown,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
Bcid,  which  liberates  the  brown  oleic  acid.  This  owes  its  colour  to  gaduin,  to 
separate  which  soda  is  added  in  excess.  The  resulting  oleate  of  soda,  which  is 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol;  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  cooled  below  32°,  by  which  means  the  oleate  of  soda  is  separated, 
'•he  gaduin  remaining  in  solution.  This  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Gaduin  is  a  dark-brown  substance,  brittle  and  pul- 
verizable  when  dry,  without  odour  or  taste,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  ia 
great  measure  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.   It  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  mari- 
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atic  icidf?,  bat  is  dissolTed  by  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a  blood-red  colonr  to  the 
solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  and  the  alkalies.  It  is  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions.  Chlorine  decolorizes  it.  Its  formula  is  C3^.H2303.  Gaduin 
itself  is  yellow,  but  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  not  been  as- 
certained to  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  virtues  of  the  oil.  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  the  biliary  principles  associated  with  the  oil  are  concerned  in 
its  peculiar  influences;  as  it  is  by  their  presence  mainly  that  this  differs  from 
other  oils.  It  has  been  thought  that  gaduin  itself  is  of  biliary  orijjcin.  Winckler 
hals  inferred  from  his  researches  that  cod-liver  oil  is  an  organic  whole,  differing 
from  all  other  fixed  oils.  Thus,  it  yields  no  glycerin  upon  saponification,  but, 
in  place  of  it,  a  peculiar  body  which  he  denominates  oxide  of  propyl.  The  fatty 
acids  generated  are  the  oleic  and  raargaric.  Dr.  Luck  has  found  a  peculiar  fatty 
acid  in  turbid  oil,  which  he  names  gadic  acid,  and  the  same  is  obtained  from 
the  clear  oil  by  saponification.  {Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Fharm.,  vi.  249.)  By  re- 
action with  ammonia  in  distillation,  the  oil  yields  a  peculiar  volatile  alkali, 
called  propi/lamin,  which  has  a  strong  pungent  odour,  recalling  that  of  herring- 
pickle,  of  which  the  same  alkali  is  an  ingredient.  No  other  officinal  fatty  oil 
yields  a  similar  product.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiv.  343.)  Some  have 
been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  virtues  of  the  oil  to  its  iodine  and  bromine;  but 
these  are  in  too  small  proportion  for  much  effect,  and  the  oil  has  produced  re- 
sults which  have  never  been  obtained  from  iodine  and  bromine  themselves.  The 
presence  of  iodine  cannot  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  oil  into  a  soap,  and  to  carbonize  this  before  it  will  give  evidence  of 
iodine.  The  proportion  never  exceeds  0  05  per  cent.,  or  1  part  in  2000.  The 
oil  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  larger  proportion ;  and,  if  any  specimen  contain 
more,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  been  fraudulently  added. 

Tests  of  Purily.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  oil,  it  has  not 
unfrequently  been  adulterated  with  other  fixed  oils,  and  occasionally  others  have 
been  fraudulently  substituted  for  it.  The  importance,  therefore,  is  obvious  of 
ascertaining  some  mode  of  testing  its  purity  and  genuineness.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  oils  from  the  livers  of  the  Gadidse  have  analogous  proper- 
ties. They  have  been  indiscriminately  used;  and  upon  the  results  of  their  em- 
ployment is  based,  in  part,  the  present  reputation  of  the  medicine.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  in  fact  one  oil,  so  far  as  their  medicinal  use  is  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately  chemistry  has  yet  discovered  no  perfectly  reliable  test 
The  furthest  it  has  yet  gone  is  to  point  out  certain  reactions,  which  may  be 
considered  as  evidences  of  the  presence  of  biliary  principles  in  the  oil,  thus  in- 
dicating its  hepatic  origin.  Among  these  probably  the  most  characteristic  is 
that  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  drop  of  which,  added  to  fresh  cod-liver  oil,  on  a  porce- 
lain plate,  causes  a  centrifugal  movement  in  the  oil,  and  gives  rise  to  a  fine 
yiolet  colour,  soon  passing  into  yellowish  or  brownish-red.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  assuming  the  violet  hue,  the  colour  immediately  becomes  a  clear  red,  or  dark 
brownish-red.  This  is  said  to  be  especially  the  case  with  those  specimens  of  the 
oil  which  have  been  prepared  by  boiling  the  livers  with  water.  Shark- liver  oil 
responds  in  like  manner  to  the  test  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  said  to  have  the 
Bp.  gr.  0-8G6,  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of  any  variety  of  the  genuine  oil. 
Strong  nitric  acid  causes  instantly,  when  agitated  with  cod-liver  oil,  a  pinkish 
or  rose -red  colour,  which  soon  becomes  brown ;  while  no  such  effect  is  produced 
on  othrr  animal  or  vegetable  oils.  According  to  Winckler,  the  oil  should  afford 
the  sm-^U  of  herring-pickle  when  heated  with  potassa,  lime,  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia. But  the  most  reliable  tests  are  the  sensible  properties  of  odour  and 
taste.  If  there  be  none  of  the  peculiar  shoe-leather  smell  and  taste,  or  if  a  strong 
lamp-oil  odour  is  perceptible,  the  oil  may  be  suspected.  Little  of  importance 
can  be  inferred  from  the  colour.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  prefer  tae  daik 
offensive  oil;  but  our  own  experience  accords  with  that  of  those  wlio  hav«  found 
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the  pale  or  light-brown  equally  efficient;  and,  for  facility  of  administration  ana 
acceptability  to  the  stomach,  the  latter  is  greatly  preferable. 

It  is  important  that  the  oil  should  be  secluded  from  the  air,  which  effects  a 
gradual  change,  no  doubt  impairing  ita  efficiency.  Hence  the  vessels  containing 
it  should  be  full ;  and  apothecaries  ought  to  keep  it  in  bottles  well  stopped, 
hoKlini^  about  the  quantity  generally  wanted  for  use  at  one  time. 

iledical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cod-liver  oil  has  been  long  popularly  em- 
ployed in  northern  Europe  in  rheumatic  and  strumous  diseases.  It  was  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  generally  by  German  practitioners,  and 
had  acquired  great  reputation  on  the  continent  before  it  was  used  to  any  extent 
in  Great  Britain.  At  Manchester,  in  England,  it  was  employed  by  the  medical 
profession  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  as  early  as  1766; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  the  treatise  of  Professor  Bennett,  of 
Edinburprh,  in  1841,  that  it  came  into  general  notice  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  esteemed  remedies  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  diseases  in  which  it  has  proved  most  efficient 
are  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  the  various  morbid  affections  connected 
with  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  such  as  external  glandular  scrofula,  diseases  of  the 
joints  and  spine,  carious  ulcers,  tabes  mesenterica,  rickets,  and  phthisis.  It  has 
been  found  useful  also  in  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  lupus,  ulcers  of  the  mouth, 
gome  varieties  of  palsy,  chronic  pectoral  complaints  not  tuberculous,  pertussis, 
obstinate  constipation,  intestinal  worms,  and  incontinence  of  urine;  and  may  be 
employed  with  the  hope  of  good  in  all  chronic  cases  in  which  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  consist  mainly  in  impaired  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition.  In 
pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  experience  of  the  author,  it  has  far  exceeded  in 
efficacy  any  other  remedy  or  combination  of  remedies  that  he  has  hitherto  em- 
ployed. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  persevere  for  four  or  six  weeks  before  look- 
ing for  any  decidedly  favourable  results,  though  the  change  does  often  begin 
earlier.  In  most  cases  remarkable  temporary  relief  is  afforded;  in  many,  the 
disea.se  is  favourably  modified,  and  its  fatal  termination  postponed ;  and  in  some, 
cures  appear  to  have  been  effected. 

As  to  its  mode  of  action,  there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
consider  it  merely  as  a  nutritive  agent,  having  the  advantage  over  other  ole- 
aginous substances,  of  a  readier  entrance  into  the  system,  and  more  easy  assimi- 
lation. But  we  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  Other  oleaginous  substances, 
certainly  not  less  nutritious,  have  not  been  equally  efficient,  though  taken  in 
much  larger  quantities.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  persons  living  chiefly 
on  milk  which  abounds  in  oil,  or  on  fat  pork,  ought  to  show  a  special  exemp- 
tion from  scrofulous  complaints.  The  probability  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  peculiar  principle  or  principles  it  contains,  it  exercises  a 
stimuhiut  and  alterative  influence  on  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  nutrition  j 
thereby  causing  the  production  of  healthy  tissue,  instead  of  that  abortive  ma- 
terial which  is  deposited  by  the  blood-vessels  in  scrofula  and  phthisis.  With 
our  views  of  the  modus  operandi  of  cod-liver  oil,  it  would  of  course  be  contra- 
Indicated  in  all  cases  where  there  is  existing  plethora,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  it 
The  medicine  has  been  accused  of  having  occasionally  produced  serious  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs. 

The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  adults,  a  teaspoon- 
fol  rc|)e>ited  as  frequently  for  children,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  as  the 
stomach  will  permit,  and  continued  for  a  long  time.  It  may  be  taken  alone,  or 
3iixed  with  some  vehicle  calculated  to  conceal  its  taste,  and  obviate  nausea. 
For  this  purpose  recourse  may  be  had  to  any  of  the  aromatic  waters,  to  the 
aromatic  tinciure.%  as  the  tincture  of  orange-peel,  diluted  with  water,  or  to  a 
bitter  infusion,  as  that  of  quassia.  It  may  be  given  floating  on  the  vehicle,  or 
mLcea  with  it  by  means  of  gum  or  the  yolk  of  eggs,  with  sugar,  in  the  form  of 
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an  emulsion.  Perhaps  the  best  vehicle,  when  not  contraindicated,  is  the  froth  of 
porter.  Let  a  tablespoonful  of  porter  be  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  upon 
the  surface  of  this  the  oil,  and  over  all  some  of  the  froth  of  the  porter.  A  small 
piece  of  orange-peel  may  be  chewed  before  and  after  taking  the  medicine.  Va- 
rious other  methods  have  been  adopted  to  conceal  or  correct  its  taste,  and  favour 
its  administration.  Common  salt  has  been  recommended;  but  nothing,  perhaps, 
60  effectually  destroys  the  taste  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  which  one  part  will 
answer  for  200  parts  of  the  oil;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  shake  strongly,  in  a  flask, 
one  measure  of  the  oil  with  from  one  to  two  of  cherry-laurel  water,  according  to 
the  degree  of  offensiveness,  and  to  separate  the  liquids  after  they  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  oil  should  be  filtered  if  not  quite  clear.  The 
medicine  has  sometimes  also  been  given  in  capsules;  but  this  must  be  a  very 
tedious  method.  M.  Dufourmantel  prepares  a  jelly  by  dissolving  half  a  drachm 
of  ichthyocolla  in  as  little  hot  water  as  possible,  and  then  gradually  mixing  with 
it  a  fluidounce  of  the  oil  with  four  drops  of  the  oil  of  anise,  taking  care  not  to 
exceed  the  heat  of  75°  F.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Juin,  1864,  p.  72.)  The  oil  is 
sometimes  applied  externally  by  friction,  and,  in  cases  of  ascarides  or  lumbri- 
coides,  is  injected  into  the  rectum.  It  has  been  recommended  locally  in  chronic 
articular  affections,  paralysis,  various  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  opacity 
of  the  cornea  after  the  subsidence  of  inflammation.  In  the  last-mentioned  af- 
fection, one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  are  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil  to  the  cor- 
nea, and  diluted,  if  found  too  stimulating,  with  olive  or  almond  oil.  It  is  said, 
when  long  used  internally,  to  occasion  sometimes  an  exanthematous  or  eczema- 
tons  eruption. 

The  olein  of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Arthur  Learned, 
when  the  oil  itself  disagrees  with  the  stomach.  He  has  found  it  to  produce  the 
same  remedial  effects,  and  to  be  much  better  borne.  It  may  be  given  in  the  same 
dose.  A  solution  of  quinia  in  the  oil  has  been  proposed  in  cases  where  the  two 
medicines  are  jointly  indicated.  It  may  be  made  by  adding  the  freshly  precipi- 
tated alkaloid  to  the  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  a  fluidounce,  and 
heating  them  together,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  mixture  becomes 
quite  clear.*  W. 

OLEUM  MYRISTIC^.  U.S.,  Br. 
Oil  of  Nutmeg,    Volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg, 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  fragrans 
(Houttuyn).  U.  S.    The  oil  distilled  in  England  from  Nutmeg.  Br. 

See  MYRISTICA. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  powdered  nutmegs  by  distillation  with  water.  A 
better  method,  according  to  M.  J.  Cloez,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  sub- 
ject of  oil  of  nutmeg,  is  to  exhaust  the  powder  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon  or 
ether,  distil  off  the  solvent  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  expose  the  butter- 
like residue  to  a  current  of  steam,  the  vapour  being  conveyed  into  a  refrige- 
rated receiver  where  it  condenses.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Fev.  1864,  p.  150.)  Oil 
of  nutmeg  is  colourless  or  of  a  pale-straw  colour,  limpid,  lighter  than  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  a  pungent  spicy  taste,  and  a  strong  smell  of 

*  Dugong  Oil.  An  oil  has  been  brought  into  notice,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  ob- 
tained from  two  species  of  Halecore,  II.  Australis  {^Owen)  and  II.  Dugong  (^Illig.),  cetaceou4 
animals  inhabiting  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia,  and  many  of 
the  East  India  islands.  The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  said  to  be  delicate  and  palatable, 
and  valued  for  food.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  superficial  fat.  It  is  bland  and 
Bweet,  and  free  from  disagreeable  taste  and  smell,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  more  freely  than 
cod-liver  oil,  which  it  is  thought  to  equal  in  virtues.  It  was  introduced  into  use  by  Mr. 
W.  Hobbs,  a  surgeon  of  Brisbane,  on  Moreton  Bay.  (Chem.  News,  Jan.  28, 1860,  p.  87.  anti 
Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  July,  1858,  p.  335,  and  May,  1860,  p.  230.)— Note  to  the  twelfth  eilition. 
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nntmejj^.  The  sp.  gr.  is  stated  differently  at  0*920  and  0948.  (Gmelin.)  It  con- 
«i8ta  of  two  oils,  which  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with  water,  one  rising  to 
the  surface,  the  other  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Upon  standing  it  deposits  a  crys- 
tallioe  stearoptcne,  which  is  called  by  John  myristicin.  M.  Cloez  found  that, 
when  the  oil  was  distilled  at  a  temperature  below  347°  F.,  there  came  over  95 
per  cent,  of  a  liquid,  which,  when  treated  with  a  little  caustic  potassa  and  subse- 
quently distilled  from  a  little  sodium,  in  order  to  separate  traces  of  a  compound 
of  oxygen,  was  a  pure  colourless  carbohydrogen,  remaining  liquid  at  zero  of  P., 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0853  at  59°  F.,  and  corresponding  in  composition  with  pure  oil  of 
turpentine,  having  the  formula  C„H,g.  It  differs,  however,  in  yielding,  when  acted 
on  by  a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  a  liquid  instead  of  solid  compound  with 
the  acid.  In  this  purified  state  the  oil  has  an  odour  recalling  that  of  nutmeg,  but, 
when  the  oil  is  diluted,  approaching  to  that  of  the  oil  of  lemons.  It  absorbs  oxygen 
slowly,  losing  its  fluidity.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  on  it  vigorously,  nitric  acid 
Tiolently  with  the  disengagement  of  red  vapours,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  and  darkens  it.  (ibid.,  p.  150-2.)  The  oil  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  nutmeg,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops;  but  is  not  often  employed. 
Of.  Prep.  Spiritus  Ammonice  Aromaticus ;  Spiritus  Myristicae,  Br.      W. 

OLEUM  OLIYM.  U.S.,  Br. 
Olive  OIL 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Olea  Europaea.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Huile  d'olive,  Fr.;  Olivenol,  Germ.;  Olio  delle  olive,  Ital.;  Aceyte  de  olivas,  Span. 

Olea.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Oleaceee. 

Oen.Ck.  CoroWa four-cleft,  with subovate segments.  i>r?/pe one-seeded.  Willd* 

Olea  Europsea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  44;  Woodv.  3red.  Bot.  p.  280,  t.  98.  This 
Taloable  tree  is  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  though  sometimes 
much  larger,  especially  in  Greece  and  the  Levant.  It  has  a  solid,  erect,  unequal 
stem,  with  numerous  straight  branches,  covered  with  a  grayish  bark.  The  leaves, 
which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on  short  footstalks,  are  evergreen,  firm, 
lanceolate,  entire,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  with  the  edges  somewhat  re- 
verted, smooth  and  of  a  dull-green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish  and 
almost  silvery  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  whitish,  and  disposed  in  oppo- 
hite  axillary  clusters,  about  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  accompanied  with 
small,  obtuse,  hoary  bractes.  The  fruit  or  olive  is  a  smooth,  oval  drupe,  green- 
ish at  first,  but  of  a  deep-violet  colour  when  ripe,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  and  a 
very  hard  nut  of  a  similar  shape.  Clusters  of  not  less  than  thirty  flowers  yield 
only  two  or  three  ripe  olives. 

The  olive  tree,  though  believed  by  some  to  have  been  originally  from  the  Le- 
tant,  flourishes  at  present  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
and  Italy.  It  begins  to  bear  fruit  after  the  second  year,  is  in  full  bearing  at  six 
y  ;  continues  to  flourish  for  a  century.    There  are  several  varieties,  dis- 

1  i  by  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  shape,  colour,  and  size  of  the  fruit. 

'<dia  of  Willdenow  is  said  to  be  chiefly  cultivated  in  Italy  and 
.  ,  and  the  Iniifolia  in  Spain.  The  latter  bears  much  larger  fruit 
Ihuii  Uk"  : wrwicr ;  but  the  oil  is  less  esteemed. 

The  h'avos  find  h;irk  of  the  olive  tree  have  an  acrid  and  bitterish  taste,  and 
have  been  em[  r  cinchona,  though  with  no  great  success. 

Attention  has  in  France,  to  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of 

the  leaves,  a.s  having  considcrnblc  febrifuge  powers.  In  the  quantity  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  daily,  in  divided  doses,  it  ha«  been  found  useful  in  prevcnt- 
iog  the  hectic  parozytmt.   In  bot  couDtries,  a  substance  resembling  the  gum- 
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resins  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark.  It  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to 
posscFs  useful  medicinal  properties,  but  is  not  now  employed.  Analyzed  by  Pel- 
letier,  it  was  found  to  contain  resin,  a  little  benzoic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  gum,  which  has  been  named  olivile.  JBut  the  fruit  is  by  far 
the  most  useful  product.  In  the  unripe  state  it  is  hard  and  insupportably  acrid; 
but,  when  macerated  in  water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  and  afterwards  introduced 
into  a  solution  of  common  salt,  it  loses  these  properties,  and  becomes  a  pleasant 
and  highly  esteemed  article  of  diet.  The  pericarp,  or  fleshy  part  of  the  ripe 
olive,  abounds  in  a  fixed  oil,  which  constitutes  its  greatest  value,  and  for  which 
the  tree  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe.  In  the  unripe  olive  a  peculiar 
green  substance,  together  with  mannite,  has  been  found  by  M.  S.  de  Lutz,  both 
of  which  disappear  as  the  fruit  ripens,  being  probably  converted  into  oil,  which 
now  takes  their  place.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.^Ju'm  and  Dec.  1862.)  The  oil  is  ob- 
tained by  first  bruising  the  olives  in  a  mill,  and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure. 
The  product  varies  much,  according  to  the  state  of  the  fruit,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  process.  The  best,  called  virgin  oil,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit 
picked  before  perfect  maturity,  and  immediately  pressed.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  greenish  hue.  The  common  oil  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finest  soaps,  is  procured  from  very  ripe  olives,  or  from  the  pulp 
of  those  which  have  yielded  the  virgin  oil.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pulp  is  thrown 
into  boiling  water,  and  the  oil  removed  as  it  rises.  An  inferior  kind,  employed 
in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  coarser  soaps,  plasters,  unguents, 
Ac,  is  afforded  by  fruit  which  has  been  thrown  into  heaps,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment for  several  days,  or  by  the  marc  left  after  the  expression  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  oil,  broken  up,  allowed  to  ferment,  and  again  introduced  into  the  press.  The 
remarks  made  under  the  head  of  Oleum  Myristicse  (page  588),  in  relation  to 
the  extraction  of  that  oil  by  means  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  are  applicable  also 
to  olive  oil. 

Olive  oil  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  or  in  flasks  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  grass,  and  usually  called  Florence  flasks.  The  best  comes  from  the 
south  of  France,  where  most  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  fruit. 

Properties.  The  pure  oil  is  an  unctuous  liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  with  scarcely  any  smell,  and  a  bland,  slightly  sweetish  taste.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0*9153.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  but  is  only  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol,  at  least  unless  this  liquid  be  in  very  large  proportion.  It  be- 
gins to  congeal  at  38°  F.  At  a  freezing  temperature  a  part  of  it  becomes  solid, 
and  the  remainder,  retaining  the  liquid  consistence,  may  be  separated  by  press- 
ure, or  by  the  agency  of  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  it.  The  concrete  portion 
has  been  found  by  MM.  Pelouze  and  Boudet  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  mar- 
garin  and  olein ;  the  liquid  portion  is  uncombined  olein.  According  to  Bracon- 
not,  the  oil  contains  72  per  cent,  of  olein,  and  28  of  margarin.  Olive  oil  is  solidi- 
fied by  nitrous  acid  and  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  converted  into  a  peculiar  fatty 
substance,  called  elaidin.  The  olein  of  all  oils  which  have  not  the  drying  pro- 
perty undergoes  the  same  change,  when  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid ;  and  the  singu- 
lar fact  is  stated  by  MM.  Pelouze  and  Boudet,  that  the  margarin  of  olive  oil, 
combined  as  it  is  with  olein,  is  converted  by  that  acid  into  elaidin,  while  the 
same  principle,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  not  affected  by  it.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.^ 
xxiv.  391.)* 

Olive  oil,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  acquiring  a  dis- 

*  The  following  table  gives  the  solubility  of  various  alkaloids  in  olive  oil  as  ascertunod 
by  Pettenkoffer.   At  the  ordinary  temperature,  100  parts  of  the  oil  dissolve  of 


Morphia 0-00 

Narcotina 0-26 

Cinchonia 1-00 


Quinia 4-20 

Strychnia 1-00 

Brucia 1*78 


Atropia 2-62 

Veratria 1  7d 


{Journ.  de  Pharm,y  Juin,  1859,  p.  486.)— JVo<e  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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agreeable  smell,  a  sharp  taste,  a  thicker  consistence,  and  a  deeper  colour ;  and 
the  change  is  promoted  by  heat.    It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the  cheaper 
fixed  oils,  especially  with  that  of  poppies ;  but  the  adulteration  may  be  easily 
detected  by  reducing  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point.    As  other  oils  are 
less  readily  congealed  than  the  olive  oil,  the  degree  of  its  purity  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  degree  of  concretion.    Another  mode  has  been  indicated  by  M. 
Poutet,  founded  on  the  property  possessed  by  supernitrate  of  mercury  of  solidi- 
fying the  oil  of  olives,  without  a  similar  influence  upon  other  oils.    Six  parts  of 
mercury  are  dissolved  at  a  low  temperature  in  seven  and  a  half  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-35;  and  this  solution  is  mixed  with  the  suspected  oil  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  twelve,  the  mixture  being  occasionally  shaken.    If  the 
oil  is  pure,  it  is  converted  after  some  hours  into  a  yellow  solid  mass;  if  it  con- 
tains a  minute  proportion,  even  so  small  as  a  twentieth,  of  poppy  oil,  the  result- 
ing mass  is  much  less  firm ;  and  a  tenth  prevents  a  greater  degree  of  consistence 
than  oils  usually  acquire,  when  they  concrete  by  cold.    M.  Gobel  has  inyented 
an  instrument  which  he  calls  the  elaiometer,  by  which  the  smallest  quantity  of 
poppy  oil  can  be  detected.  (See  Am.Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xvi.  24.)     According 
to  M.  Marchand,  strong  sulphuric  acid  produces  with  poppy  oil  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  which  rapidly  becomes  darker,  and,  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  is  fol- 
lowed by  tints  of  rose-colour  and  bright  violet,  which  are  never  afforded  with 
the  same  reagent  by  pure  olive  oil.  {Ibid.,  xxvi.  432.)    The  presence  of  colza 
oil  may  be  detected  by  the  test  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  stated  under  the  head  of 
Oleum  Amygdalae  (page  575).    M.  Diesel  states  that  the  pure  oil  is  coloured 
green  by  common  nitric  acid ;  whereas,  if  mixed  with  rape  oil,  it  is  rendered  of  a 
yellowish-gray  colour.  (Arch.  derPharm.,  xlvi.  287.)  According  to  M.  Behrens, 
whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  MM.  Guibourt  and  Reveil,  the  presence  of  oil 
of  sesamum  is  known  by  the  beautiful  deep-green  colour  immediately  produced, 
when  the  suspected  oil  is  added,  in  equal  weight,  to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids;  which  acids  cause  with  the  pure  oil,  at  first,  a  bright- 
yellow  colour.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Be  ser.,  xxiv.  351.)    Immense  quantities  of 
lard  oil  are  said  to  be  exported  from  this  country  to  France,  and  employed  in 
the  adulteration  of  olive  oil.   The  reaction  with  nitric  acid  would  probably  serve 
to  detect  this  adulteration,  which,  however,  in  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view, 
is  of  little  inconvenience. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Olive  oil  is  nutritious  and  mildly  laxative,  and 
is  (Ki  '!v  given  in  cases  of  irritaljle  intestines,  when  the  patient  objects  to 

mort'  able  medicines.    Taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantities,  it 

serves  to  involve  acrid  and  poisonous  substances,  and  mitigate  their  action.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  worms,  and  is  a  very  common  in- 
gredient in  laxative  enemata.  Externally  applied,  it  is  useful  in  relaxing  the 
«kln,  nrd  sheathing  irritated  surfaces  from  the  action  of  the  air;  and  is  much 
•  as  a  vehicle  or  diluent  of  more  active  substances.     In  the  countries 

'  j;  on  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  thought,  when  smeared  over  the  skin,  to 

afrord  some  protection  against  the  plague;  and  applied  warm,  by  means  of  fric- 
tion over  the  surface,  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  remedy  in  the  early  stages  of  that 
(       plaint.    But  the  most  extensive  use  of  olive  oil  is  in  pharmacy,  as  a  con- 
iiLiuent  of  liniments,  ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters. 
The  dose  as  a  laxative  is  from  one  to  two  iluidounces. 
Of.  Prep.  Ceratum  Cetacei,  U.  S.;  Cerat.  IMumbi  Subacetatis,  U.  S.:  Cerat. 
Saponis,  U.S.;  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Ilydrargyro;  Empl.  llydrargyri; 
Knip.  Lithargyri,/?r.;  Emp.  Picis,  Hr.;  Emp.  Plnmbi,  U.  S.;  Linimentum  Cam- 
}>h<irie.  Jir.;  Liniment.  Crotonis,  Pr.;  Ungucntum  Canthnridis,  Pr.;  Unguent. 
I'    :         ;i  Nitratis,  i^r./  Unguent.  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  i/r./  Unguent.  V'era- 
Encma  Magnesias  Sulphatis,  Pr.;  Linimentum  Ammonia;;  Liniment. 
t'aicis,  Pr.  W. 
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OLEUM  RICINI.  U,S,,Br. 

Castor  Oil. 
The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  commnnis.  U.  S.,  Br. 

Huile  de  ricin,  Fr.;  Ricinusol,  Germ.;  Olio  di  ricino, /<a/.;  Aceyte  de  ricino,  Span. 
R1CINU8.    Sex.  Syst.  Moncecia  Monadelphia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaceae. 
Gen.  Ch.    Male.  Calyx  five-parted.    Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous.  Fe- 
male.  Calyx  three-parted.   Corolla  none.    Styles  three,  bifid.   Capsules  three* 
celled.  Seed  one.  Willd. 

Micinus  communis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  564;  Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  624,  t 
221.  The  castor  oil  plant,  or  palma  Christi,  attains  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Africa  the  character  of  a  tree,  and  rises  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet.  In  the 
temperate  latitudes  of  North  America  and  Europe  it  is  annual ;  though  M. 
Achille  Richard  saw,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  a  small  wood  consisting  entirely  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  this  species  of 
Ricinus.*  The  following  description  applies  to  the  plant  as  cultivated  in  cool 
latitudes.  The  stem  is  of  vigorous  growth,  erect,  round,  hollow,  smooth,  glau- 
cous, somewhat  purplish  towards  the  top,  branching,  and  from  three  to  eight  feet 
or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  peltate  or  supported  upon  foot- 
stalks inserted  into  their  lower  disk,  palmate  with  seven  or  nine  pointed  serrate 
lobes,  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  bluish-green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious,  stand  upon  jointed  peduncles,  and  form  a  pyramidal  terminal  raceme, 
of  which  the  lower  portion  is  occupied  by  the  male  flowers,  the  upper  by  the 
female.  Both  are  destitute  of  corolla.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  five  oval,  concave,  pointed,  reflected,  purplish  segments;  and  encloses  nu- 
merous stamens,  united  into  fasciculi  at  their  base.  In  the  female  the  calyx  haa 
three  or  five  narrow  lanceolate  segments ;  and  the  ovary,  which  is  roundish  and 
three-sided,  supports  three  linear,  reddish  stigmas,  forked  at  their  apex.  The 
fruit  is  a  roundish  glaucous  capsule,  with  three  projecting  sides,  covered  with 
tough  spines,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  each  containing  one  seed,  which  ia 
expelled  by  the  bursting  of  the  capsule. 

This  species  of  Ricinus  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Northern  Africa, 
naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in 
few  countries  more  largely  than  in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  States  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  especially  Illi- 
nois, are  the  sections  in  which  it  is  most  abundant.  The  flowers  appear  in  July, 
and  the  seeds  ripen  successively  in  August  and  September.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  is  said  to  be  employed  effectively  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  as  a  local 
application  to  the  breast,  for  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk;  and  an  infusion 
of  the  leaves  has  been  given  internally  by  Dr.  Routh,  with  great  supposed  suc- 
cess in  producing  the  same  effect  in  lying-in  women,  with  deficiency  of  milk. 
(London  Lancet,  Dee.  24,  1859.)  The  oflBcinal  part  is  the  fixed  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds. 

1.  The  Seeds.  These  are  about  as  large  as  a  small  bean,  oval,  compressed, 
obtuse  at  the  extremities,  very  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a  grayish  or  ash 
colour,  marbled  with  reddish-brown  spots  and  veins.  At  one  end  of  the  seed  ia 
a  small  yellowish  tubercle,  from  which  an  obscure  longitudinal  ridge  proceeds 
to  the  opposite  extremity,  dividing  the  side  upon  which  it  is  situated  into  two 

*  While  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  author  was  assured  by  Dr. 
Martius,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  that  city,  that  the  species  seen  by 
Bichard  forming  a  grove  in  the  south  of  France,  was  not,  as  believed  by  that  botanist, 
the  Ricinus  communis,  but  the  Ricinus  A/ricanus.  This  Prof.  Martius  knew  from  personal 
observation;  and  he  stated,  moreover,  tiiat  all  the  plants  of  the  genus  Ricinus  growing 
wild  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  were  of  this  species,  viz.,  the  R.  Africanus. — 
.^ote  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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flattish  surfaces.  In  its  general  appearance  the  seed  is  thought  to  resemble  the 
insect  called  the  tick,  the  Latin  name  of  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  generic 
title  of  the  plant.  Its  variegated  colour  depends  upon  a  very  thin  pellicle,  closelr 
investing  a  hard,  brittle,  blackish,  tasteless,  easily  separable  shell,  within  which 
is  the  kernel,  highly  oleaginous,  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  sweetish  taste,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  slight  degree  of  acrimony.  The  seeds  easily  become  rancid,  and  are 
then  unlit  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  which  is  acrid  and  irritating.  In  100 
parts  Geiger  found,  exclusive  of  moisture,  2382  parts  of  envelope,  and  G9  09 
of  kernel.  These  6909  parts  contained  461 9  of  fi.xed  oil,  240  of  gum,  2000 
of  starch  and  lignin,  and  0  50  of  albumen.  Mr.  Henry  I3ower  could  find  no 
starch,  but  separated  from  the  seeds  an  albuminoid  principle,  which  acted  with 
amygdalin  and  water  like  eraulsin,  producing  the  odour  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xxvi.  208.)  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble  that  it  is  this  principle  which,  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  oily  matter  of'  the 
seeds,  gives  rise  to  changes  in  its  nature  which  render  them  rancid.  More  re- 
cently, Mr.  G.  J.  Scattergood  found  the  odour  of  castor  oil  to  be  developed  in  the 
beans  when  bruised  with  water,  and  much  more  powerfully  in  those  long  kept 
than  in  the  fresh.  The  water  distilled  from  the  seeds  has  a  peculiar  nauseous 
odour,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  oil.  (Ibid.,  xxviii.  207.)* 

Taken  internally  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathartic,  and  often  emetic.  Two 
or  three  are  sufficient  to  purge,  and  seven  or  eight  act  with  great  violence. 
This  property  depends  upon  an  acrid  principle,  which  has  by  some  been  thought 
to  exist  exclusively  in  the  integuments,  by  others  in  the  embryo.  But  it  is  now 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  integuments  are  inert;  and  Guibourt  main- 
tains that  the  principle  alluded  to  pervades  the  whole  kernel,  in  connection  with 
the  oil.  This  principle  is  considered  by  some  as  volatile,  and  is  said  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Scattergood  above  referred  to ;  as  the  water  distilled  from  the  seeds 
proved  decidedly  purgative  in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce,  and  in  twice  the 
quantity  both  purged  and  vomited.  The  same  experimenter  found  that  the  resi- 
due, after  the  seeds  had  been  exhausted  by  ether  and  alcohol,  was  inert  in  the 
dose  of  2S  grains;  and  the  ethereal  extract  proved  a  mild  cathartic  in  the  dose 
of  from  two  to  five  fluidrachms.  After  expression  of  the  oil,  and  treatment  with 
pure  alcohol,  M.  Calloud  found  the  residue  to  be  powerfully  emetic  in  the 
quantity  of  30  grains,  taken  in  two  doses.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  xiv.  190.) 
M.  Parohi  states  that  ether  also  is  incapable  of  extracting  the  acrid  emetic  prin- 
ciple from  the  seeds.  At  a  temperature  much  above  212°  the  oil  itself  becomes 
altered,  and  acquires  acrid  properties. 

*  /^  V     V  recently  Professor  Tuson  has  announced  the  discovery  in  the 

8oc<l>» '.  I,  wliich  he  proposes  to  name  ricinine,  but  which  should  l»e  called 

rtrriia.  .1!,  '  -.1  geeds  arc  exhausted  by  successive  portions  of  boiling 

WHi»r  ;   t       <i.  cn.tion  1  through  wet  muslin;  the  filtere<l  liquid  is  evaporated  to 

d-;  •  '  —  "    ■  vf^.w.i  .»,,,^  ..K. ..;.,,.. I  ;-  ,.vi,,..,..o  !  ».y  boiling  n1r>-  ••  ■'•  ''-^ 

u  resinous  n 

.  'urs,  a  map-  / 

is  IS  deposited,  which  when  recrystallized  from  alcohol,  and  decolori7.e<i  by  ani- 

',  nrc  the  nlknloid  in  a  pure  state.    Ricinine  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms 

inewhnt  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  is  lu«iMo 

UIp  unchiinged.  infl;imniablo,  soluble  most  readily  in 

*■  '  .  '  V      'l.-ated  with  1.     '  f  potussa,  it 

*•  '.'irs  to  con  sulphuric, 

>  ion  is  ne*  -  it  can  b« 

f*  A  minute  said  to  bt 

'^  ■_  ;iiK  llic  li<i  >■::,  the  rcsi- 

•  i  >le,  and  allowing  the  solu!  Profensor 

1  ■     .  for  the  new  alkaloid  the  ;  ,  tics.    Two 

grams  gi%.«n  ly  a  rabbit  produced  no  obMnrablo  ellect.— Awie  to  the  ixcdjik  edition. 
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2.  The  Oil.  This  may  be  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  three  ways;  1.  by  de- 
coction, 2.  by  expression,  and  3.  by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  other  solvent. 

The  process  by  decoction,  which  has  been  practised  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  consists  in  bruising:  the  seeds,  preyiously  deprived  of  their  husk,  and  then 
boiling  them  in  water.  The  oil,  rising  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  or  strained 
off,  and  afterwards  again  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  dissipate  the 
acrid  principle.  To  increase  the  product  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
roasted.  The  oil  is  thus  rendered  brownish  and  acrid;  and  the  same  result  takes 
place  in  the  second  boiling,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  suspend  the  process  soon 
after  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  West  India  oil 
has  generally  a  brownish  colour,  an  acrid  taste,  and  irritating  properties. 

The  oil  is  obtained  in  this  country  by  expression.  The  following,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  are  the  outlines  of  the  process  usually  employed  by  those  who 
prepare  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  seeds,  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
the  dust  and  fragments  of  the  capsules  with  which  they  are  mixed,  are  conveyed 
into  a  shallow  iron  reservoir,  where  they  are  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat  insuflS- 
cient  to  scorch  or  decompose  them,  and  not  greater  than  can  be  readily  borne 
by  the  hand.  The  object  of  this  step  is  to  render  the  oil  sufficiently  liquid  for 
easy  expression.  The  seeds  are  then  introduced  into  a  powerful  screw  press. 
A  whitish  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  transferred  to  clean  iron  boilers, 
supplied  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some 
time,  and,  the  impurities  being  skimmed  off  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  a  clear 
oil  is  at  length  left  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  the  mucilage  and  starch  having 
been  dissolved  by  this  liquid,  and  the  albumen  coagulated  by  the  heat.  The 
latter  ingredient  forms  a  whitish  layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  The  clear 
oil  is  now  carefully  removed ;  and  the  process  is  completed  by  boiling  with  a 
minute  proportion  of  water,  and  continuing  the  application  of  heat  till  aqueous 
vapour  ceases  to  rise,  and  till  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  taken  out  in  a  vial, 
continues  perfectly  transparent  when  it  cools.  The  effect  of  this  last  operation 
is  to  clarify  the  oil,  and  to  render  it  less  irritating  by  driving  off  the  acrid  vola- 
tile matter.  But  much  care  is  requisite  not  to  push  the  heat  too  far;  as  the  oil 
then  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  and  an  acrid  peppery  taste.  After  the  completion 
of  the  process,  the  oil  is  put  into  barrels,  and  sent  into  the  market.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  much  of  the  American  oil  is  prepared  by  merely 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time  after  expression,  and  then  drawing  off  the 
Bupernatant  liquid.  One  bushel  of  good  seeds  yields  five  or  six  quarts,  or 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  best  oil.  If  not  carefully  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  de- 
posit a  sediment  upon  standing ;  and  the  apothecary  may  find  it  necessary  to 
filter  it  through  coarse  paper  before  dispensing  it.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing 
to  the  plan  just  alluded  to  of  purifying  the  oil  by  rest  and  decantation.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  oil  in  barrels  occasionally  deposits  in  cold  weather  a 
copious  whitish  sediment,  which  it  redissolves  when  the  temperature  rises.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  drug  consumed  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union  has 
been  derived,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  from  Illinois  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
where  it  has  been  at  times  so  abundant  that  it  has  been  used  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  for  lubricating  machinery.*  We  were  informed,  however,  that  in  the 
year  1857,  from  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of  the  oil, 
considerable  quantities  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies;  and,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  it  is 
stated  that,  after  the  first  of  January  of  that  year,  20,000  gallons  of  castor  oil, 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  castor  oil  plant,  and  prepar- 
ing the  oil  in  the  Western  States,  see  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm. 
(xxvii.  99).  It  is  stated  in  this  paper  that,  by  the  aid  of  an  improved  press,  the  product 
of  oil  has  been  so  much  increased,  that  15  bushels  of  seeds  will  yield  40  gallons  of  oil. 
Most  of  the  seeds  produced  in  Illinois  are  now  expressed  in  St.  Louis. — Note  to  the  eleventh 
idition. 
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and  60,000  bushels  of  castor  beans  had  been  imported  from  the  same  source  at 
the  port  of  Boston. 

The  process  for  obtaining  castor  oil  by  means  of  alcohol  has  been  practised  in 
France ;  but  the  product  is  said  to  become  rancid  more  speedily  than  that  pro 
cured  in  the  ordinary  mode.  Such  a  preparation  has  been  employed  in  Italy 
and  IS  asserted  to  be  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  more  effective  than  the 
common  oil  obtained  by  expression.  According  to  M.  Parola,  an  ethero-alcoholic 
extract,  and  an  ethereal  or  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  seeds,  operate  in  ranch 
smaller  doses  than  the  oil,  and  with  less  disposition  to  irritate  the  bowels  or  to 
cause  vomiting.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  xiii.  143.) 

Properties.  Pure  castor  oil  is  a  thick,  viscid,  colourless  liquid,  with  little  or 
no  odour,  and  a  mild  though  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a  slight  sense 
of  acrimony.  As  found  in  the  shops  it  is  often  tinged  with  yellow,  and  has  an 
unpleasant  smell ;  and  parcels  are  sometimes  though  rarely  met  with,  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  and  hot  acrid  taste.  It  does  not  readily  congeal  by  cold.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  slowly  thickens,  without  becoming  opaque.  It  is  heavier  than 
most  of  the  other  fixed  oils ;  its  sp.  gr.  having  been  stated  to  be  0*969  at  55°  P. 
It  differs  also  from  other  fixed  oils  in  being  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol.  Weaker  alcohol,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0'8425,  takes  up  about  three- 
fifths  of  its  weight.  It  has  been  supposed  that  adulterations  with  other  fixed 
oils  might  thus  be  detected,  as  the  latter  are  much  less  soluble  in  that  fluid ;  but 
Pereira  has  shown  that  castor  oil  has  the  property  of  rendering  a  portion  of 
other  fixed  oils  soluble  in  alcohol ;  so  that  the  test  cannot  be  relied  on.  (Pharm. 
Journ.^  ix.  498.)  Such  adulterations,  however,  are  seldom  practised  in  this 
country.*  Castor  oil  is  soluble  also  in  ether.  Its  proximate  composition  is  but 
imperfectly  understood.  When  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  it  yields  va- 
rious gaseous  products,  volatile  oleaginous  liquids,  aud  two  peculiar  substances 
called  acrolein  and  cenanthole;  aud  there  is  left  behind  a  spongy  elastic  mass  of 
remarkable  properties.  13y  nitrous  acid  the  oil  is  solidified,  and  converted  into  a 
fatty  substance,  which  was  named  at  first  palniin,  but  afterwards  ricinelaidin, 
from  its  analogy  with  the  product  of  a  similar  reaction  on  olive  oil.  This  prin- 
ciple yields  palmic  or  ricinelaldic  acid  and  glycerin  on  saponification.  The  oil 
appears  to  be  a  glyceride ;  and,  when  it  is  saponified,  and  the  soap  decomposed 
by  an  acid,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  a 
small  portion  of  a  solid  acid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids.  (Gregory's  Handbook,  4th  ed.,  p.  303.)  Its  constituents  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  mainly  ricinolein  and  a  little  stearin  and  palraitin.  Ricino- 
leic acid  is  converted  by  caustic  potassa  into  caprylic  alcohol  and  sebacic  acid, 

♦  Cohesion  figures  at  a  meant  of  testing  liquids.  A  new  mode  of  testing  liquids  has  been 
recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson,  which  is  applirMi>io  t,,  ii,is  oil,  and  may  .suc- 
ceed when  purely  chemical  methods  fail.  When  one  liquid  i  1  pn  the  surluoe  of 
unothnr,  thrrc  aro  nffon  curious  figures  produced,  as  the  dr  ;  out  on  the  .surfaoo 
it  falls,  occasioned  by  the  conflict  between  nofthcdrop, 
!«*<»  lis  diffusion.    Those  Iho  author  enlls  r.                  .ri-t.    As  a  geo- 

mudificJ  by  the  nduiix- 
t  only  the  identity  of  any 

n    III  .|i|!lMllvi   \v  :  -^ -.,-„•-,!,  1       ,5^„j 

itnent  with  u  «p<  md  ' 

-«•   fnriiicd    liv    lli  .       '-^^    U...    ..      The 

■    '    '  i     '•  nces.    In  reference 

•     i  !     '  •■  .  surface  of  perfectly 

ttii  any  n.  i  in  these  respeels 

'!  1  ssof  thocA,  .  (CA«m.  A"(N»«,  Feb. 

Am.  Journ.  or  /narm.,  July,  1804.) 

r  test  for  castor  oil  is  its  influence  on  polarized  light.  The  fixed 
or  no  power.  Castor  oil  dcvisies  tho  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
Tiffht.  but  loses  this  property  if  heated  to  270*  0.  {Joum.  de  rharm.,  Nor.  1861,  p.  389.)— 
yote  to  the  tM>«l/th  edition. 
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with  disengagement  of  hydrogen ;  and  the  same  products  are  obtained  by  the 
reaction  of  potassa  with  the  oil  itself.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1855,  p. 
113.)  M.  Lefort  gives  the  formula  CjgHj^Og,  as  representing  the  ultimate  com- 
position of  castor  oil.  (Ibid.,  Se  ser.,  xxiii.  348.)  Its  pi  rgative  property  is  sup- 
posed by  MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  to  belong  essentially  to  the  oil,  and  not  to  any 
distinct  principle  which  it  may  hold  in  solution. 

Castor  oil  which  is  acrid  to  the  taste  may  sometimes  be  rendered  mild  by 
boiling  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  water.  If  turbid,  it  should  be  clarified  by 
filtration  through  coarse  paper.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  apt  to  become 
rancid,  and  is  then  unfit  for  use.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Good  castor  oil  is  a  mild  and  speedy  cathartic, 
usually  operating  with  little  griping  or  uneasiness,  and  evacuating  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  without  much  increasing  the  alvine  secretions.  Hence,  it  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  constipation  from  collections  of  indurated  feces,  and  to 
cases  in  which  acrid  substances  have  been  swallowed,  or  acrid  secretions  have 
accumulated  in  the  bowels.  From  its  mildness  it  is  also  especially  adapted  to 
diseases  attended  with  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels;  as  colic,  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  and  enteritis.  It  is  habitually  resorted  to  in  cases  of  pregnant 
and  puerperal  women,  and  is  decidedly,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  and  safest 
cathartic  for  children.  Infants  usually  require  a  larger  relative  dose  than  adults, 
probably  because  they  digest  more  of  the  oil. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  about  a  fluidounce,  for  an  infant  from  one  to  three 
or  four  fluidrachms.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  of  administration,  not  so  much  from 
any  peculiarly  disagreeable  taste,  as  from  the  recollection  of  former  nausea,  or 
other  uneasiness  which  it  may  have  produced,  and  from  its  clamminess  and  ad- 
hesiveness to  the  mouth.  In  a  few  cases,  the  disgust  which  it  excites  is  utterly 
unconquerable  by  any  effort  of  resolution.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  mode  of  exhibition.  A  common 
method  is  to  give  it  floating  in  mint  or  cinnamon  water;  but  that  which  we 
have  found  upon  the  whole  the  least  offensive,  is  to  mix  it  with  a  cup  of  hot 
sweetened  coffee,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  fluid,  and  its  taste  considerably 
disguised.  Some  take  it  in  wine,  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  the  froth  of  porter; 
but  these  are  often  contraindicated  by  their  stimulant  property.  When  the 
stomach  is  unusually  delicate,  the  oil  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  mu- 
cilage or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  loaf  sugar,  and  an  aromatic  water.  Tragacanth 
has  been  recommended  as  producing  a  better  emulsion  than  gum  arable.  Lauda- 
num may  be  added  in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
give  the  oil  in  the  air-bladders  of  fishes,  which  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol  for 
the  purpose. f  Castor  oil  may  also  be  beneficially  used  as  an  enema,  in  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  fluidounces,  mixed  with  some  mucilaginous  liquid.  It 
has  been  recommended  as  a  local  application  to  the  breasts  of  nursing  women, 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Though  apt  to  become  rancid  by  itself,  it  loses  much  of  this  susceptibility 
when  mixed  with  lard ;  and  some  apothecaries  are  said  to  use  it  as  a  substitute 
for  olive  oil  in  unguents  and  cerates.  But  the  slightly  irritating  properties  of 
even  the  mildest  castor  oil  render  it  unfit  for  those  preparations  which  are  in- 
tended to  alleviate  irritation. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Calomelanos  Composita,  Br.  W. 

*  The  following  method  of  purifying  rancid  castor  oil  is  recommended  by  M.  Pavesi. 
Mix  1000  parts  of  the  oil  with  26  parts  of  purified  bone  black  and  10  of  magnesia;  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  three  days,  with  occasional  agitation;  then  filter  through  paper 
or  felt.  {Repert.  de  Fharm.,  Sept.  1857.)— iVb^e  to  ike  twelfth  edition. 

f  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  proposed  as  an  effectual  means  of  destroying  the  tastft 
of  castor  oil.  It  is  to  be  employed  in  the  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  cod-liver  oil.  (See 
page  588.)  Another  measure  is  to  beat  the  oil  well  with  the  contents  of  an  egg,  j>.dding  a 
little  salt,  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of  orange  flower  water. — Note  to  the  tvelfth  edition. 
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OLEUM  ROSiE.  U.S. 
Oil  of  Roses, 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia.  U,  S. 

See  ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

This  is  commonly  called  attar,  otto,  or  esserice  of  roses.  It  is  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  in  Turkey  in  Euroi)e  especially  in  the  Balkan  mountains,  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  Cashmere,  India,  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  south  of  France,  by  distilling  the  petals  of  the  rose  with  water.  The 
oil  concretes  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  cools.  The  pre- 
cise species  of  rose  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted  is  not  in  all  instances  cer- 
tainly known ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  B.  damascena  in  Northern 
India,  11.  mosvhala  in  Persia,  and  B.  centifolia  (provincialis)  in  the  north  ot 
European  Turkey.  It  is  furnished  in  very  minute  proportion;  not  more  than 
three  drachms  having  been  obtained  by  Colonel  Polier,  in  Hindostan,  from  100 
lbs.  of  the  petals.    It  is  usually  imported  in  small  bottles,  and  is  very  costly.* 

Oil  of  roses  is  said  to  be  prepared  in  Macedonia  by  crushing  the  petals  in 
mills,  expressing  the  fluid  part,  filtering  it,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun  la 
small  glass  vessels.  The  oil  gradually  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
is  removed.  {Pharm.  Cent.  lUatt,  1847,  p.  783.) 

Landerer  states  that,  at  Damascus  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  oil  is 
prepared  by  dry  distillation.  The  buds  being  collected  before  sunrise  are  placed 
in  a  glass  retort;  and  the  distillation  is  effected  by  a  salt-water  bath,  care  being 
taken  so  to  regulate  the  heat  as  not  to  scorch  the  petals.  The  water  of  the  fresh 
roses  and  their  oil  come  over  together,  and  the  latter,  floating  on  the  top,  is 
separated  in  the  usual  mode. 

Oil  of  roses  is  nearly  colourless,  or  presents  some  shade  of  green,  yellow,  or 
red;  but,  according  to  Polier,  the  colour  is  no  criterion  of  its  vjilue.  It  is  con- 
crete below  80^,  and  becomes  liquid  between  84°  and  80°.  Its  odour  is  very 
powerful  and  diffusive.  At  90°  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-832.  Alcohol  dissolves  it,  though 
not  freely  when  cold.  It  consists  of  two  oils,  one  liquid,  the  other  concrete  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  These  may  be  separated  by  freezing  the  oil,  and  com- 
pressing it  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  which  absorbs  the  liquid  oil,  and 
leaves  the  concrete  or  stearoptene.  The  latter  consists  exclusively  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen;  the  former,  of  these  with  oxygen. 

Sandal-wood  oil,  other  volatile  oils,  fixed  oils,  spermaceti,  &c.  are  said  to  be 
added  as  adulterations.  The  volatile  additions  may  be  detected  by  not  being 
concrete;  the  fixed,  by  the  greasy  stain  they  leave  on  paper  when  heated.  Gui- 
^ourt  has  offered  certain  tests  by  which  he  thinks  the  purity  of  the  oil  may  be 
determined.  (See  Am.  Juurn.  of  F harm.,  xxi.  318.)  It  is  said  that  the  oil  of 
one  of  the  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  perhaps  the  rose-gnranium,  is  much 
employed  in  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  adulieralion  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. According  to  Mr.  llanbury,  who  appears  to  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject,  two  substances  especially  are  used  in  Constantinople  for  adulterating 
the  oil;  one  spermaceti,  tiie  other  a  volatile  oil,  produced  by  certain  grasses  in 
the  E.  Indies  belonging  to  the  genus  Andropoyon,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
exported  from  Bombay,  partly  directly  to  Europe,  partly  through  the  Arabian 
Qulf,  whence  it  reaches  Constantinople.  The  same  oil  is  imported  into  London 
under  the  name  of  Turkish  estience  of  geranium.  ( Pharm.  Journ,,  April,  1859, 
p.  506.) 

Oil  of  roses  may  be  added,  as  a  grateful  perfume,  to  various  spirituous  prepa- 
rations for  internal  use,  and  to  ceratea  and  ointments.  W. 

♦  8eo  R  paper  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Smilh,  on  the  preparation  of  the  otto  of  roto  in  the  Balkant, 
In  the  Am.  Journ.  o/r/iarm.,  July,  IbGU,  p.  8:i4. 
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OLEUM  SESAMI.  U,  S.  Secondanj. 

Benne  Oil. 

Tho  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  Indicum,  and  of  Sesamum  orientale.  U.  S. 
See  SESAMI  FOLIUM. 

OLEUM  SUCCINL  U.S. 
Oil  of  Amber. 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the  destrnctive  distillation  of  amber.  U.  S. 

Amber.    Siwcinum.    This  is  a  fossil  resin,  derived,  probably,  from  extinct 
coTiifersB,  occurring  generally  in  small  detached  masses,  in  allnvial  deposits,  ih 
different  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  found  chiefly  in  Prussia,  either  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  Baltic,  or  underneath  the  surface,  in  the  allu 
vial  formations  along  the  coast.  Large  deposits  occur  in  some  lakes  on  the  east 
em  coast  of  Courland,  and  an  extensive  bed  of  yellow  amber  was  discovered  in 
1854,  on  sinking  a  well  in  the  coal  mines  near  Prague.    The  largest  mass  of 
amber,  yet  found,  weighed  thirteen  pounds.    Amber  also  occurs  in  consideraole 
quantities  near  Catania,  in  Sicily.   It  is  usually  associated  with  lignite,  and  soue- 
times  encloses  insects  and  parts  of  vegetables.   In  the  United  States,  it  was  found 
at  Cape  Sable,  Maryland,  by  Dr.  Troost.    In  this  locality  it  is  associated  with 
lignite  and  iron  pyrites.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  New  Jersey.  The  amber^ 
consumed  in  this  country,  is  brought  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

It  is  a  brittle  solid,  generally  in  small  irregular  masses,  permanent  in  the  air, 
having  a  homogeneous  texture  and  vitreous  fracture,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  It  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction.  Its  colour  is  generally  brown- 
ish-yellow, either  light  or  deep;  but  is  occasionally  reddish-brown  or  even  deep- 
brown.  It  has  no  taste,  and  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  exhales  a  peculiar, 
aromatic  smell  when  heated.  It  is  usually  translucent,  though  occasionally  trans- 
parent or  opaque.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1-07.  Water  and  alcohol  scarcely  act  on  it. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  softens,  melts  at  548°,  swells,  and  at  last  in- 
flames, leaving,  after  combustion,  a  small  portion  of  ashes.  Subjected  to  distil- 
lation in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  it  yields,  first,  a  yellow  acid 
liquor;  and  afterwards  a  thin  yellowish  oil,  with  a  yellow  waxy  substance,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver.  This 
waxy  substance,  exhausted  by  cold  ether  of  the  part  soluble  in  that  menstruum, 
is  reduced  to  a  yellow  micaceous  substance,  identical  with  the  chrysen  of  Lau- 
rent. A  white  crystalline  substance,  identical  with  the  idrialin  of  Dumas,  may 
be  separated  from  the  micaceous  substance  by  boiling  alcohol.  Both  chrysen  and 
idrialin  are  carbohydrogens.  (Pelletier  and  Walter,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  v.  60.) 
As  the  distillation  proceeds,  a  considerable  quantity  of  combustible  gas  is  given 
off,  which  must  be  allowed  to  escape.  By  continuing  the  heat,  the  oil  gradually 
deepens  in  colour,  until,  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  it  becomes  black  and 
of  the  consistence  of  pitch.  The  oil  obtained  is  called  oil  of  amber,  and  the.  acid 
liquor  is  a  solution  of  impure  succinic  add.  Repeatedly  distilled  from  nitric  acid, 
amber  yields  an  acid  liquor,  from  which,  after  it  has  been  neutralized  with  caustic 
potassa,  ether  separates  pure  camphor.  (Doepping,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  y\.  168.) 
Camphor  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  to  dryness  powdered  amber  with  an  ex- 
tremely concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  (G.  Reich,  Ibid.,  xuj.  33.) 

According  to  Berzelius,  amber  consists  of  1.  a  volatile  oil  of  an  agreeable  odour 
in  small  quantity;  2.  a  yellow  resin,  intimately  united  with  a  volatile  oil,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  alkalies,  easily  fusible,  and  resembling  ordinary 
resins;  3.  another  resin,  also  combined  with  a  volatile  oil,  soluble  'u  etb(T  and 
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the  alkalies,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  4. 
succinic  acid;  5.  a  bituminous  principle  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  alka:- 
lies,  having  some  analogy  to  the  lac  resin  of  John,  and  constituting  more  thao 
four-fiCtbs  of  the  amber.  It  also  contains  a  strongly  odorous,  bright-yellow  sub- 
stance, which  hardens  by  time,  but  preserves  in  part  its  odour.  The  ultimate 
constituents  of  amber  are  carbon  8059,  hydrogen  7  "31,  oxygen,  673,  ashes  (silica, 
lime,  and  alumina)  3-27  =  97  90.  A  miuute  proportion  of  sulphur  hns  also  been 
found  among  its  constituents.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Mai,  1864,  p.  404  ) 

Amber  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  as  a  medicine;  but  at 
present  is  employed  only  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts.  In  pharmacy  it  is  used  to 
prepare  oil  of  amber  and  succinic  acid.  In  the  arts  it  is  made  into  ornaments, 
and  employed  in  preparing  varnishes.  When  put  to  the  latter  use  it  requires  to 
be  first  subjected  to  roasting,  whereby  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  oil  of  turpentine.    This  solution  forms  amber  varnish.  B. 

Oil  of  Ambee.  Oleum  Succini.  Crude  oil  of  Amber.  In  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1850,  this  is  placed  among  the  Preparations;  in  the  existing  edi- 
tion, it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica  list.  The  following  are  the 
former  oilicinal  directions  for  its  preparation. 

*'  Take  of  Amber,  in  powder,  any  quantity.  Put  the  Amber,  previously  mixed 
with  au  equal  weight  of  sand,  into  a  glass  retort,  which  is  to  be  only  half  filled; 
then  distil,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  an  acid 
liquor,  an  oil,  and  a  concrete  acid  impregnated  with  oil.  Separate  the  Oil  from 
the  other  matters,  and  keep  it  in  well- stopped  bottles."  U.  S. 

The  amber  in  this  process  undergoes  decomposition,  and  affords,  among  other 
products,  an  empyreuraatic  oil,  which  floats  in  the  receiver  upon  the  surface  of 
an  acid  liquor.  The  heat  requisite  for  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  amber 
cannot  be  supported  by  a  glass  retort;  and,  in  order  that  all  the  oil  which  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  may  be  collected,  the  distillation  should  be  performed  in  a 
tabulated  iron  or  earthenware  retort,  which  may  be  placed  immediately  upon 
the  fire.  The  sand  is  added  to  prevent  the  amber  from  swelling  too  much.  The 
oil  may  \je  separated  from  the  acid  liquor  by  means  of  the  separating  funnel. 
As  first  procured,  it  is  a  thick,  very  dark-coloured  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  strong 
empyreumatic  odour.  In  this  state  it  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  liniment; 
but  for  internal  use  it  should  be  rectified.  It  is  said  that  the  scrapings  of  copal 
and  the  resin  dammar  are  often  substituted  for  amber,  and  yield  an  oil  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  genuine.  {Pereira.) 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Succini  Rectificatum,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINyE.  U.S.,  Br. 

Oil  of  Turpentine, 

Tlie  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  turpentine  of  Pinns  palustris  and  of  other 
species  of  Pinna.  U.  S.  Pinus  palustris,  Pinus  Tceda,  and  sometimes  Pinus  Pinas- 
ter.  The  oil  distilled  from  the  turpentine.  Br. 

Halle  vol.if  cnthlnc, />./  Terpenth inol,  (?«rm.;    Olio  della  tremcntina, /ifo/.; 

Aceyto  do  trm  tn. 

S       '  UNA. 

Ti  ly  called  apirils  or  spirit  of  turpentine.    It  is  prepared 

by  disiiiiaiiu  ur  common  turpentine,  though  c(iually  afforded  by  other 

varieties.  It  ;  ^  distilled  either  with  or  without  water;  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  much  higher  temperature  is  required,  and  the  ])roduct  is  liable  to  be  em* 
pyreumatic.  To  obtain  it  quite  pure  it  should  be  redistilled  from  a  solution  of 
caustic  potaasa.  The  turpentine  of  Pinu»  palustris  is  said  to  yield  about  17 
per  cent,  of  oil;  while  the  common  turpentine  of  Europe  affords  24  per  cenL 
Large  quantities  arc  distilled  in  North  Carolina  for  exportation. 
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Pure  oil  of  turpentine  is  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless,  of  a  strong,  pene- 
trating, peculiar  odour,  and  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  much  lighter 
than  water,  having  the  sp.gr.  0'86  at  72°  F.;  is  highly  volatile  and  inflamma- 
ble ;  boils  at  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  300° ;  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  most  other  volatile  oils,  and  readily  soluble 
in  ether.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  with  facility,  but  deposits  most  of  the  oil 
upon  cooling.  One  hundred  parts  of  alcohol  of  0  84  dissolve  13-5  parts  of  the 
oil  at  72°.  As  found  in  commerce,  it  always  contains  oxygen;  but,  when  per- 
fectly pure,  it  consists  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  thought  to  be 
Momeric  with  the  radical  of  camphor.  Hence  it  has  been  denominated  camphene. 
(See  page  195.)  According  to  Blanchet  and  Sell,  it  consists  of  two  distinct 
isomeric  oils,  which,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into  two  dis- 
tinct resins,  corresponding  to  those  found  by  Unverdorben  in  colophony.  {Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  xx.  226.)  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  oils  are  the  re- 
sults of  chemical  reaction;  as,  when  isolated,  they  have  boiling  points  higher 
than  that  of  the  original  oil.  Heated  in  close  vessels  to  482°  F.,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine undergoes  certain  changes  in  properties,  without  any  discoverable  change 
of  composition.  (Ibid.,  Se  ser.,  xxiv.  428.)  It  absorbs  muriatic  acid,  forming 
with  it  two  compounds,  one  a  red  dense  liquid,  the  other  a  white  crystalline 
subtitance  resembling  camphor,  and  hence  called  artificial  camphor.  The  latter 
consists  of  the  unaltered  oil  (camphene)  combined  with  the  acid,  and  is  there- 
fore muriate  of  camphene.  In  the  former  the  oil  appears  to  have  undergone 
some  molecular  change,  being  converted  into  an  oil  isomeric  with  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, but  differing  from  it  in  its  action  on  polarized  light,  and  in  forming  a 
liquid  compound  with  muriatic  acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  oil  of  turpentine  into 
resi'i,  and  by  long  boiling  into  turpentinic  acid.  Mixed  with  water  and  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  then  distilled,  the  oil  yields  a  liquid  which  M.  Chautard  found 
to  be  identical  with  chloroform.  (Ibid.,  3e  ser.,  xxi.  88.)  On  exposure  to  air 
and  light,  it  deposits  white  acicular  crystals,  which  are  without  taste  or  smell, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  (Boissenot,  Journ.  de 
Ghim.  3Ied.,\\.  143.)  White  crystals  of  stearoptene,  heavier  than  water  and 
fusible  at  20°,  separate  from  the  oil  at  the  temperature  of  18°  below  zero. 
These  are  probably  a  hydrate  of  the  oil.  The  hydrate  may  be  produced  by  ex- 
posing on  a  plate  four  volumes  of  the  oil  recently  distilled,  three  of  alcohol,  and 
one  of  nitric  acid.  Crystals  form  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  more.  This  happens 
though  the  oil  may  be  mixed  with  others,  and  may  serve  to  detect  adulterations 
with  it  of  oils  which  do  not  have  the  same  composition.  (Berthelot,  Journ,  de 
Pharm.  et  de  Ghim.,  xxviii.  451.) 

Exposed  to  the  air  the  oil  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  thicker  and  yellowish, 
and  loses  much  of  its  activity,  owing  to  the  formation  of  resin.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  formic  acid  is  said  also  to  be  generated.  Hence  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege directed  the  oil  to  be  rectified  by  distilling  it  with  about  four  measures  of 
water.  But  the  process  is  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  great  inflammability  of 
the  vapour,  and  its  rapid  formation,  which  causes  the  liquid  to  boil  over.  In 
this  country  it  ts  scarcely  necessary ;  as  the  recent  oil  can  be  obtained  at  an  ex- 
pense less  than  that  which  would  be  incurred  by  redistillation  on  a  small  scale. 
Another  mode  of  purifying  the  oil  is  to  agitate  it  with  one-eighth  of  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  resinous  portion.  About  one-fifth  of  the  alcohol  is  retained 
by  the  oil,  but  is  readily  separated  by  agitation  with  water. 

The  oil  as  obtained  from  different  species  of  pine  or  fir,  though  having  many 
common  properties,  and  identical  in  composition,  is  somewhat  different,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  its  influence  on  polarized  light.  Thus,  the  oil  used  in  this 
country,  derived  from  Pinus  palustris,  produces  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  right,  while  the  French  oil,  from  Pinus  maritiraa,  has  the  con- 
trary effect.    M.  Berthelot,  after  numerous  experiments,  has  come  to  tho  '.'^ncla- 
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Bion,  that  the  oils  of  turpentine  of  the  formula  C,oH,g,  whether  from  the  samp 
or  different  trees,  are  mixtures  of  several  isomeric  carburets,  constituting  per 
manent  varieties,  which  carry  their  distinctive  character  with  them  into  combi- 
nation, as  in  their  artificial  camphors  and  hydrates,  which  have  the  same  rotary 
power  as  their  respective  oils.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  xxv.  263.) 

Berthelot  has  shown  that  oil  of  turpentine  has,  under  certain  conditions,  tho 
power,  while  undergoing  oxidation  itself,  of  causing  the  oxidation  of  other  bodies, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  air.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  give  this  power  to  the  oil  is  that,  soon  after  distillation,  it  should 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  as  in  a  bottle  half  filled.  Solar  light  assists,  but  is  not 
essential  to  the  change,  which  goes  on  even  in  the  dark.  The  oil  retains  the  pro- 
perty thus  acquired  indefinitely,  but  may  be  deprived  of  it  by  exposure  to  a  boil- 
ing heat,  or  by  agitation  with  certain  other  substances,  as  pyrogallate  of  potassa 
No  other  chemical  or  physical  change  can  be  detected  in  the  oil.  (Journ.  d^ 
P/iarm,  Mai,  1860,  p.  351.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  occa- 
sionally diaphoretic,  anthelmintic,  in  large  doses  cathartic,  and  externally  rube- 
facient. Swallowed  in  moderate  quantities  it  produces  a  sense  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  accelerates  the  circulation,  and  increases  the  heat  of  the  skin,  without 
especially  affecting. the  functions  of  the  brain.  In  small  doses,  frequently  re- 
peated, it  stimulates  the  kidneys,  augmenting  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  often 
producing,  especially  if  long  continued,  painful  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages, 
amounting  sometimes  to  violent  strangury.  At  the  same  time  it  imparts  the 
odour  of  violets  to  the  urine ;  and  this  effect  is  also  produced  by  its  external 
application,  or  even  by  breathing  the  air  of  an  apartment  impregnated  with  its 
vapours.  In  large  doses  it  occasions  slight  vertigo,  or  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
head,  sometimes  amounting  to  intoxication,  attended  frequently  with  nausea, 
and  succeeded  generally,  though  not  always,  by  speedy  and  brisk  catharsis. 
When  this  effect  is  experienced,  the  oil  is  carried  out  of  the  bowels,  and,  no  time 
being  allowed  for  absorption,  is  less  apt  to  irritate  the  kidneys  and  bladder  than 
in  small  and  repeated  doses.  In  some  constitutions  it  produces,  even  when  taken 
Internally,  an  erythematic  eruption  on  the  skin.  Persons  who  inhale  its  vapour 
are  liable  to  strangury  and  even  bloody  urine.  We  have  seen  cases  of  hajmaturia 
in  seamen  from  on  board  vessels  loaded  with  turpentine.  A  case  is  on  record  in 
which  a  woman  was  found  dead,  after  having  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  the 
oil,  probably  about  six  ounces.  The  muscles  were  in  a  state  of  rigid  contraction  ; 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  greatly  congested,  and  the 
brain  in  a  les.s  degree ;  and  the  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  gorged 
with  blood.  Tlio  inference  is  that  death  resulted  from  asphyxia,  produced  pro- 
bably by  a  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1858,  p.  562.) 

The  oil  is  employed  in  numerous  diseases.  As  a  stimulant  it  sometimes 
prores  serviceable  in  low  forms  of  fever.  We  have  found  it  extremely  useful  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever ;  and  especially  in  cases  in  which 
the  tongue  has  partially  or  completely  thrown  off  its  fur  in  flakes,  and  after- 
wards become  dry,  with  a  surface  destitute  of  its  ordinary  j)npilinry  appearance, 
and  often  contracted  and  fissured.  The  remedy  has,  in  our  hands,  proved  almost 
nniforniiy  successful  under  these  circumHiances.  With  small  doses  of  the  oil  fre- 
quently repeatei],  the  tongue  becomes  moist  and  again  coated,  the  tympanitio 
state  of  the  bowels  disappears,  and  the  patient  goes  on  to  recover  as  in  a  favour- 
able case  of  fever.  Its  efficiency,  however,  in  typhoid  fever,  is  ascribable  not  so 
mnch  to  its  stimulant  properties,  as  to  an  alterative  influence  upon  the  ulcerated 
surface  of  the  bowels  characteristic  of  that  disease.  The  medicine  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  counter-irritant  in  yellow  and  puerperal  fevers;  and  may  un- 
doableUly  be  given  with  advantage  in  the  latter  sUges  of  these  diseases,  and  in 
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other  ipsrances  of  gastric  and  enteric  inflammations,  wbich  require  a  resort  to 
Btimuiaiion.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  particularly  sciatica  and  lumbago,  the  oil 
has  often  been  given  with  great  benefit.  It  has  also  been  much  extolled  as  a  re* 
medy  in  neuralgia,  in  epilepsy  and  tetanus,  in  passive  hemorrhages,  particularly 
from  the  bowels,  in  disordered  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal  attended  with 
eallow  countenance,  foul  tongue,  tumid  abdomen,  sour  or  fetid  eructations,  and 
general  depravation  of  health,  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea,  in  obstinate  gleets  and  leucorrhoea,  in  suppression  of  urine, 
and  retention  and  incontinence  of  urine  from  debility,  and  in  chronic  nephritic 
and  calculous  affections.  In  certain  cases  of  dysentery,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
when  the  tongue  is  quite  dry,  and  smooth  as  if  from  defect  of  the  papillary  struc- 
ture, no  remedy  has  proved  so  eflBcient  in  our  hands  as  oil  of  turpentine.  We 
have  seen  it  also  very  beneficial  in  haemoptysis.  As  a  vermifuge  it  is  highly  es- 
teemed, especially  in  cases  of  taenia.  It  appears  to  destroy  or  debilitate  the 
worm,  which,  losing  its  hold  upon  the  bowels,  is  then  easily  discharged.  In  cases 
of  worms  in  the  stomach  it  is  very  useful.  The  worms,  in  this  instance,  are  de- 
stroyed, and  then  digested  as  any  other  dead  animal  matter.  In  dropsies  with 
feeble  action  the  oil  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  given  as  a  diuretic;  and 
in  amenorrhoea  from  torpor  of  the  uterine  vessels  it  is  occasionally  useful.  As 
a  local  stimulant  it  may  be  given  beneficially  in  some  instances  of  flatulent  colic, 
and  gout  in  the  stomach. 

The  dose  for  ordinary  purposes  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  repeated  every 
hour  or  two  in  acute,  and  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  chronic  diseases.  In  rheu- 
matism it  is  recommended  by  some  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  every  four  hours. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm  it  is  given  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces,  and  should  be  followed  by  castor  oil  if  it  do  not  operate  in  three  or  four 
hours.  It  has  also  proved  successful  in  taenia  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  twice 
a  day,  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  In  ordinary  cases  of  worms,  the  usual 
dose  may  be  given.  It  may  be  administered  on  sugar,  or  in  emulsion  with  gum 
arable,  loaf  sugar,  and  cinnamon  or  mint  water. 

In  the  form  of  enema,  the  oil  has  been  employed  in  amenorrhoea,  and  to  pro- 
mote uterine  contraction  in  child-birth,  and  is  highly  useful  in  cases  of  ascarides, 
obstinate  constipation,  and  distension  of  the  bowels  from  accumulation  of  air. 
No  remedy  is  more  effectual  in  tympanites  than  injections  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
From  half  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidounces  may  be  administered,  suspended  ])y 
the  yolk  of  eggs  in  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid. 

Externally  applied,  oil  of  turpentine  irritates  and  speedily  inflames  the  skin ; 
and,  in  low  forms  of  fever  with  coldness  of  the  surface,  is  when  heated  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  rubefacients.  It  is  also  used  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatic  an(i 
paralytic  affections,  and  various  internal  inflammations.  It  should  generally,  in 
mild  cases,  be  diluted  with  olive  oil;  and  in  some  constitutions,  even  in  this 
state,  produces  such  violent  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  extensive  eruptions, 
as  to  render  its  external  use  in  any  shape  improper.  Mixed  with  some  mild  oil, 
and  introduced  on  cotton  into  the  ear,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  deafness 
arising  from  a  deficient  or  unhealthy  secretion  of  wax.  Applied  to  recent  burns, 
it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  highly  useful  in  allaying  the  burning  pain  and  pro- 
moting a  disposition  to  heal.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  resin  cerate  (basilicon  ointment),  so  as  to  form  a  liniment  capable  of  being 
spread  upon  linen  rags.  (See  Linimentum  Terebinthinse.)*  The  oil  has  been 
recommended  also  in  anthrax  and  erysipelas. 

Oil  of  turpentine  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  bath,  in  affectiims  in 

*  The  following  is  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  for 
tlie  preparation  of  the  rubefacient  liniment,  so  much  sold  under  the  name  0/  BriJish  oil. 
R.  Olei  Terebinth,  f.^viij,  Olei  Lini  f^viij,  Olei  Succini  f|iv,  Olei  Juniperi  f^^i'^  P(kr%l%l 
Barbadensis  f5iij,  Petrolei  Americani  (Seneca  oil)  f^j.  Misce. 
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which  its  constit.ntional  impression  is  desired.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Cheltenham,  England,  employs  from  five  to  ten  fluidoonces  of  the  oil,  with  half  a 
fluidouuce  of  the  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  each  bath. 
The  breath  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  the  terebinthinate  odour.  (Braith- 
waiters  Retrospect,  xxi.  355.)  Applied  in  vapour,  the  oil  is  said  to  be  a  very 
speedy  cure  for  the  itch.  The  Ix'd  and  night  clothes  are  sprinkled  with  thirteen 
drachms  of  the  oil,  and  the  patient  finds  himself  cured  on  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing. {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  ScL,  July,  1857,  p.  232.)  Baths  of  the  vapour  of  tur- 
pentine are  stated  to  be  very  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism.  They  are  said  tc 
te  borne  well,  for  twenty-five  minutes,  at  a  temperature  from  140°  to  160°  F. 
{Arch.  Gen.,  4e  ser.,  xxviii.  80.)  Inhalation  of  the  vapour  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Skoda  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Terebinthinae,  Br.;  Enema  Terebinthinae,  Br.;  Linimen- 
tum  Cautharidis, {7.  S.;  Liniment.  Terebinthinae;  Liniment.  Terebinthinae  Aceti- 
cum,  Br.;  Unguentum  Terebiuthinse,  Br.  W. 

OLEUM  THEOBROM^.  U.S. 
Oil  of  Theobroma,    Butter  of  Cacao. 

The  concrete  oil  of  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Theobroma  Cacao.  U.  S. 

TuEOBiioMA.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Sterculiaceae. 
Lindley. 

Qen.  Ch.  Calyx  aepaled.  Petals  5,  vaulted  at  the  base,  ligulate  above.  Stamens 
15,  connected  into  an  urceolus  at  the  base ;  sterile  filaments  5,  alternate  with 
the  petals;  fertile  ones  short,  united  into  5  filaments,  each  opposite  to  a  petal 
and  bearing  2  anthers.  Style  5-cleft  at  the  apex.  Stigmas  simple.  Fruit  inde- 
tiscent,  5-celled.  Seeds  embedded  in  a  buttery  pulp. 

Theobroma  Cacao.  Linn.  Sp.PL  1100;  llayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.  &c., 
Ix.  35.  This  is  a  handsome  tree,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  growing 
in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  ia 
largely  cultivated,  particularly  in  Guayaquil  and  Venezuela.  The  fruit  is  an 
oblong-ovate  capsule  or  berry,  six  or  eight  iuehes  in  length,  with  a  thick,  coria- 
ceous, somewhat  ligneous  rind,  enclosing  a  whitish  pulp,  in  which  numerona 
seeds  are  embedded.  These  are  ovate,  somewhat  compressed,  about  as  large  as 
an  almond,  and  consist  of  an  exterior  thin  shell,  and  a  brown  oily  kernel.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  matter  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  they  constitute  the  cocoa, 
cacao,  or  chocolate  nuts  of  commerce.  They  have  a  slightly  aromatic,  bitterish, 
oily  taste,  and,  when  bruised  or  heated,  an  agreeable  odour.  Analyzed  by  Mitsch- 
erlich,  they  were  found  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  from  45  to  40  of  fixed  oil  {cacao 
butter),  14  to  18  of  starch,  0  34  of  glucose,  0-26  of  cane  sugar,  58  of  cellulose, 
8*5  to  5  of  colouring  matter,  13  to  18  of  albuminoid  matter,  12  to  1-5  of  tbeo- 
bromln,  5G  to  6  3  of  water,  with  3  5  ashes.  The  colouring  matter  is  probably 
the  result  of  chemical  change,  as  the  fresh  seeds  are  white.  Theobromin  has 
been  found  also  in  the  shells  in  the  proportion  of  about  I  per  cent  (See  Ain. 
'  Journ.  of  P harm.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  509.)  The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  sometimes 
employed  in  the  state  of  infusion,  as  a  substitute  for  tea  or  coffee.  They  impart 
to  boiling  water  a  taste  anahigous  to  that  of  chocolate,  hut  weaker.  The  kernel  is 
connnnrd  in  great  qnantitiefl.  in  the  shape  of  chocolate,  or  In  some  analogous  form. 
77/  ohromin  (or  more  properly  theobromin)  was  discovered  by  M.  Woskre- 
sensky,  who  obtained  it  in  the  follow!  ' od.    The  kernels  nre  exhausted  with 

Water  by  im-ons  of  the  water-bath;  ion  is  strained  throuj^h  linen,  pre- 

cii>i  riead.an'l  i  ia  freed  from  lead  by 

»ui,  II,  andev!;i  ..  is  treated  with  boil- 

ing alcohol,  and  the  liqnid  filtered  while  not.    Upon  cooling,  the  theobromia  is 
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deposited  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-white  powder,  which  is  rendered  colourless  by 
repeated  crystallization.  Keller  obtained  it  still  purer  by  heating  the  powder 
between  two  watch-glasses,  by  which  a  brilliant  white  sublimate  was  obtained, 
{QmeliiVs  Handbook.)  Theobroraia  is  a  nitrogenous  crystallizable  principle, 
capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  very  bitter,  volatilizable  without  change, 
freely  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  so  in  hot  water,  and  closely  analogous  to 
caffein.  Its  formula,  according  to  Dr.  F.  Keller,  is  C  HgN^O^  It' has  been  con- 
verted into  caffein  by  Prof.  Strecker.  (See  Am.  J.  o/ PA  arm.,  Sept.  1861,  p.  406.) 

Chocolate  is  differently  prepared  in  different  countries.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  it  usually  consists,  when  pure,  exclusively  of  the  cocoa  or 
chocolate  nuts,  which  are  first  roasted,  then  deprived  of  their  shell,  and  lastly  re- 
duced, by  grinding  between  heated  stones,  to  the  state  of  a  paste,  which  is  moulded 
into  oblong  cakes.  Not  unfrequently  rice  flour  or  other  farinaceous  substance, 
with  butter  or  lard,  is  added ;  but  these  must  be  considered  as  adulterations. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  sugar  is  generally  incorporated  with  the  paste,  and 
spices,  especially  cinnamon,  are  often  added.  "Vanilla  is  a  favourite  addition  in 
South  America,  France,  and  Spain.  Cocoa  is  often  sold  in  the  state  of  powder, 
which  is  sometimes  mingled  with  other  ingredients,  such  as  ground  rice,  barley 
flour,  sugar,  &c.  Chocolate  is  prepared  for  use  by  reducing  it  to  powder,  and 
boiling  it  in  milk,  water,  or  a  mixture  of  these  fluids.  In  this  state  it  is  much 
employed  as  a  drink  at  breakfast  and  tea,  and  serves  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  in 
dyspepsia.  It  is  also  a  good  article  of  diet  for  convalescents,  and  may  sometimes 
be  given  advantageously  as  a  mild  nutritive  drink  in  acute  disease. 

Oil  of  Theobroma.  Cacao  Butter.  This  is  the  fixed  oil  of  the  chocolate  nut. 
It  is  extracted  either  by  expression,  decoction,  or  the  action  of  a  solvent.  Sou- 
beiran  recommends  that  the  seeds,  previously  ground,  be  mixed  with  one-tenth 
of  their  weight  of  water,  then  pressed  between  hot  plates  of  tinned  iron.  It  is 
advisable  that  the  heat  should  not  exceed  that  of  boiling  water,  and  even  a  lower 
heat  will  answer.  When  the  method  of  decoction  is  used,  the  cacao  should  be 
slightly  roasted  before  boiling.  As  a  solvent,  bisulphuret  of  carbon  has  been 
found  to  answer  well,  as  recommended  in  the  preparation  of  the  expressed  oil  of 
nutmeg.  (See  Oleum  Myristicse.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  method  of  expression  is 
perhaps  preferable.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  ground  seeds  is  said  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  process.  The  expressed  oil,  which  is  generally  imported,  comes  in 
the  shape  of  oblong  cakes,  like  those  of  chocolate,  weighing  about  half  a  pound 
each.  It  is  whitish  or  yellowish,  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  with  an  agreeable 
odour  resembling  that  of  chocolate,  and  a  bland,  pleasant  taste.  It  was  analyzed 
by  Specht  and  Gossman,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein. 
From  its  large  proportion  of  stearin,  it  is  one  of  the  best  fats  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  stearic  acid.  {Chem.  Oaz.,A\ig.  15,  1854,  p.  306.)  It  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  animal  fats. 

Butter  of  cacao  is  used  as  an  ingredienjt  in  cosmetic  ointments,  and  in  phar- 
macy for  coating  pills,  and  preparing  suppositories.  For  the  last  purpose  it  is 
admirably  adapted  by  its  consistence  and  blandness,  and  is  now  largely  consumed. 
It  was,  indeed,  on  this  account  chiefly  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  present 
edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.*  W. 

♦  Mafurra  Tallow.  Under  this  name  a  fatty  matter  is  known,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Mozambique,  and  the  Isles  of  Madagascar  and  Bourbon,  and  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  in  qualities  to  cacao  butter.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  described  as  of 
the  size  of  the  cacao  bean,  having  the  same  characteristic  odour  when  bruised,  and  a  bit- 
ter taste.  The  fatty  matter  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  kernels  in  water.  It  is  of  a  firm 
solid  consistence,  less  fusible  than  tallow,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the  odour  of  cacao 
butter.  It  agrees,  moreover,  with  that  substance  in  containing  olein  and  palmitin  and 
yields  palmitic  acid  largely  when  saponified.  The  tree  which  yields  it  will  probably  be  l^und 
to  bear  a  close  botanical  affinity  to  Theobroma.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxTiii.  16?.  j 
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OLEUM  THYMI.  U,S. 
Oil  of  Thyme. 

The  Tolatile  oil  obtained  from  Thymns  vulgaris.  U,  S. 

This  was  introduced  into  the  present  edition  of  the  TJ.  S.  FhaTmacopoeia, 
under  the  impression,  that  what  is  usually  employed  under  the  name  of  oil  of 
origanum,  Bud  under  that  name  was  recognised  in  former  editions  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  is  really  the  product  of  the  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  common  thyme. 
This  fact  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Daniel  llanbury,  during  a  journey  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  the  thyme  grows  wild  in  greot  abundance,  and  is  largely  collected 
for  distillation.  The  oil  is  taken  from  France  to  England,  and  thence A-eaches 
this  country  under  the  name  of  oil  of  origanum,  having,  probably  from  its  greater 
cheapness,  been  substituted  for  the  genuine  oil.  The  substitution  is  of  the  less 
importance,  as,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  oil  of  origanum  was  used,  that  of 
thyme  is  not  less  useful,  while  it  is  at  least  quite  as  agreeable. 

Thymus  vulgaris  is  a  very  common  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  labiate  plant,  belonging  to  the  liinnaean 
class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia,  and  characterized  as  a  genus  by  its 
Bubcampanulate  calyx,  having  its  throat  closed  with  hairs,  and  its  corolla  with 
the  upper  lip  flat  and  emarginate,  and  a  longer  lower  lip.  It  is  a  low  under- 
shrub,  procumbent  at  the  base,  with  ovate-linear,  revolute  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
a  whorled  spike.  The  herbaceous  portion,  which  should  be  gathered  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower,  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  aromatic,  agreeable  odour,  not  lost  by 
drying,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic,  camphorons  taste.  Its  active  constituent  is 
the  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  separate  by  distillation  with  water. 

The  oil,  as  prepared  in  the  south  of  France,  is,  after  one  distillation,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour,  and  called  the  red  oil,  but  when  again  distilled  is  colourless, 
and  in  this  condition  is  distinguished  as  the  white  oil.  It  is  the  former  that  is 
exclusively  found  in  our  shops.  According  to  Zeller,  one  pound  of  the  fresh  herb 
yields  45  7  grains  of  the  oil,  of  the  dried  herb  38  grains.  The  oil,  as  found  in 
our  shops,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  an  odour  recalling  that  of  thyme, 
but  les.s  agreeable.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  stated  at  0-905,  but  probably  varies,  as  the  oil 
is  a  complex  body.  Besides  other  ingredients,  it  contains  a  principle  called 
thymol,  which  is  concrete  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  comes  over  last  in  dis- 
tillntion,  and  which  in  the  solid  state  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water. 

Thynio  has  the  aromatic  properties  of  sage,  lavender,  &c.,  and  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes ;  but  it  is  more  employed  in  cooking  than  in  medicine. 
T.  serpillum,  or  the  wild  thyme  of  Europe,  is  analogous  in  properties  to  the 
garden  thyme.  Both  are  occasionally  used  in  baths,  fomentations,  and  cata- 
plasms, along  with  other  aromatic  herbs. 

The  oil  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  local  application.  Introduced  on  lint 
or  cotton  into  the  cavity  of  a  carious  tooth,  it  will  sometimes  allay  toothache. 
It  is  ofton  used  as  a  mild  irritant  in  chronic  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  &c., 
generally  in  connection  with  spirit  and  camphor.  It  is  an  ingredient,  under  the 
name  of  oil  of  origanum,  in  ojxxieldoc,  the  Linimentum  Saponis  Camphoratum 
of  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharraacopcjeia,  which  has,  we  think  unfortunately, 
been  discarded  from  the  recent  edition.  W 

OLEUM  TIGLII.  U.S. 
Oroton  Oil. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium.  U.  S. 
Off.  Syn.   OLEUM  CROTONIS.  Croton  Tiglium.    The  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  in  England.  Br. 

UuiU  Ue  Cruiou,  />.;  CrotoDol,  Otrm.;  Nenralum  unnaj,  Tomo^L 
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Croton.    See  CASCARILLA. 

Croton  Tiglium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  543;  Woodv.  Med.  BoL,  3d  ed.,  vol.  t. 
p.  71.  This  species  of  Croton  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  a  few  spreading 
branches,  bearing  alternate  petiolate  leaves,  which  are  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate, 
smooth,  of  a  dark-green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  glands  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  in  erect  terminal  racemes, 
scarcely  as  long  as  the  leaf;  the  lower  being  female,  the  upper  male,  with  straw- 
coloured  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  capsule,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  with 
three  ceils,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  other  parts  o^ 
India.  It  is  pervaded  by  an  acrid  purgative  principle,  probably  analogous  to 
that  found  in  other  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  Euphorbiacese.  Rumphius 
says  that  the  root  is  employed  in  Amboyna,  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  as  a 
drastic  purge  in  dropsy ;  and,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  leaves  are  so 
acrid  that,  when  chewed  and  swallowed,  they  excite  inflammation  in  the  lips, 
mouth,  and  throat,  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thi 
wood  is  said  in  small  doses  to  be  diaphoretic,  in  larger,  purgative  and  emetic. 
But  the  seeds  are  the  most  active  part.  These  have  been  long  used  in  India  as  a 
powerful  purgative,  and  were  employed  so  early  as  1630  in  Europe,  under  the 
names  of  grana  Molucca  and  grana  tiglia.  But  in  consequence  of  their  violent 
effects  they  fell  into  neglect,  and  had  ceased  to  be  ranked  among  medicines, 
when,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  attention  was  again  called  to  them  by 
the  writings  of  some  English  physicians  in  India.  They  are  now  imported  for 
their  oil,  which  is  the  only  product  of  the  plant  considered  officinal. 

These  seeds  are  rather  larger  than  a  grain  of  coffee,  oblong,  rounded  at  the 
extremities,  with  two  faces,  the  external  considerably  more  convex  than  the  in- 
ternal, separated  from  each  other  by  longitudinal  ridges,  and  each  divided  by  a 
similar  longitudinal  ridge,  so  that  the  whole  seed  presents  an  irregular  quad- 
rangular figure.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  coffee  grain,  their  internal  surface  is  flat 
with  a  longitudinal  groove,  owing  to  the  presence  of  only  two  seeds  in  the  cap- 
sule, the  groove  being  produced  by  the  central  column  or  axis.  The  shell  is 
covered  with  a  soft,  yellowish-brown  epidermis,  beneath  which  the  surface  is 
black  and  smooth ;  and,  as  the  epidermis  is  often  partially  removed  by  friction 
during  their  carriage,  the  seeds  as  they  come  to  us  are  frequently  mottled,  and 
sometimes  nearly  black.  The  kernel  or  nucleus  is  yellowish-brown,  and  abounds 
in  oil.  In  India  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  use  by  submitting  them  to  slight  tor- 
refaction,  by  which  the  shell  is  rendered  more  easily  separable.  In  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  grains  the  kernel  purges  with  great  activity. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds,  previously  deprived  of  the 
shell.  It  may  also  be  separated  by  decoction  in  water,  or  by  the  action  of  ether, 
or  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  the  oil,  and  leaves  it  behind  when 
evaporated.*  Guibourt  recommends,  after  the  first  expression,  to  digest  the 
residue  with  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  120°  to  140®  F.,  and  then  submit  it  to 

*  Extraction  with  ether.  Having  washed  and  dried  the  seeds,  grind  them  in  a  coffee-mill, 
and  form  a  soft  paste  with  ether.  Introduce  this  into  a  narrow  percolation  tube,  and  gradu- 
ally pour  ether  upon  it  until  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  ether  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
and  filter  the  remaining  oil  through  paper.  [Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Aofit,  1862,  p.  11(5.) 

Extraction  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  The  seeds,  well  bruised,  are  introduced  into  a  bottle 
with  three  times  their  weight  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  well  rectified;  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand,  with  frequent  agitation,  for  at  least  24  hours;  the  whole  is  then  poured  upon  a 
cloth  and  rapidly  expressed.  The  residue  is  similarly  treated  with  twice  its  weight  of  thi 
bisulphuret,  and  expressed  after  standing  as  before.  The  products  of  the  two  macerations 
are  mix«id,  then  filtered  in  a  covered  funnel,  and  finally  submitted  to  distillation,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  in  a  glass  retort,  at  the  temperature  of  160°  or  170°  F.  The  bisulphurel 
should  be  recovered  by  condensing  its  vapour  in  a  refrigerated  receiver.  The  oil  is  to  be 
poured  into  a  capsule,  to  show  that  it  contains  none  of  the  bisulphuret,  and  then  introduced 
into  a  bottle.  {Joum.  dePharm.,  Ze  ser.,  xxxi.  2S.)— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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a  new  expression.  The  alcohol  is  to  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  oil, 
which  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  first  product.  According  to  Dr.  Xirarao,  the 
seeds  consist  of  64  per  cent,  of  kernel,  and  36  of  envelope.  From  the  seeds  im- 
ported into  England,  about  22  per  cent,  of  oil  is  obtained  by  simple  expression. 
Gnibourt,  by  his  process,  obtained  52  per  cent,  from  the  kernels,  eqaivalent  to 
about  35  from  the  seeds.  Croton  seeds  yielded  to  Brandes  upon  analy.^is,  inde- 
pendently of  the  shell,  traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  a  peculiar  fatty  acid 
called  vrotonic  acid,  an  alkaloid  which  he  called  crotonin,  resin,  stearin,  wax, 
extractive,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  albumen,  gluten,  lignin,  and  salts.  The  crotonin 
has  been  subsequently  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  magnesian  soap  with  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  crotonic  acid,  which  is  separated  along  with  the  oil  on 
expression,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  seeds,  but  is  now 
eaid  to  be  inert  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  oil  with  solution  of  potassa. 
decomposing  the  resulting  soap  by  tartaric  acid,  filtering  and  distilling  the  solu- 
tion, neutralizing  the  product  with  baryta- water,  evaporating  to  dryness,  decom- 
posing the  salt  of  baryta  with  strong  phosphoric  acid,  and  again  distilling. 
{Christiaon^s  Dispensatory.)  The  acid  solidifies  at  23°  F.,  is  highly  volatile, 
has  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  is  very  irritating  to  the  nostrils.* 

Properties.  Croton  oil,  as  found  in  the  shops,  varies  from  a  pale-yellow  to  a 
dark  reddish-brown.  That  imported  from  India  is  usually  pale,  that  expressed 
in  Europe  dark,  like  the  deepest  coloured  sherry.  Its  consistence  is  rather  viscid, 
and  is  increased  by  time.  Its  smell  is  faint,  but  j>eculiar,  its  taste  hot  and  acrid, 
leaving  in  the  mouth  a  disagreeable  sensation  which  continues  for  many  hours. 
The  oil  is  wholly  soluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  relations  to  pure 
alcohol  differ  somewhat  with  the  variety  of  the  oil.  That  obtained  by  ex- 
pression in  England  is  wholly  and  readily  soluble,  forming  a  solution  which  is 
permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures;  while  the  India  or  pale  oil  forms  an 
opaque  mixture,  which  becomes  clear  and  uniform  upon  being  heated,  but  sepa- 
rates ou  standing  into  two  portions,  one  consisting  of  alcohol  somewhat  dimin- 
ished in  bulk,  the  other  of  the  oil  correspondingly  increased  in  bulk  by  retaining 
a  portion  of  the  alcohol.  It  is  possible  that  the  difference  in  colour,  and  in  their 
relations  to  alcohol,  between  the  India  and  English  oils,  may  be  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  kernels  from  being  kept. 

Soni»j  croton  oil  examined  by  M.  Dublanc,  of  Paris,  when  agitated  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  was  separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  amount- 
ing to  6  per  cent,  was  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  the  other  remained  undissolved, 
but  retained  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  latter,  upon  being  repeatedly  treated 
with  alcohol,  lost  all  its  acrimony;  while  the  portion  dissolved  was  extremely 
acrid.  From  these  observations  it  would  appear  that  the  acrid  and  ])robablv 
active  principle  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  by  alcohol ;  while  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  it,  is  not  taken  up  by  that  liquid,  f 

*  Prof.  Tuson  believes  that  he  hee  found  in  croton  eeeds  a  peculiar  nlkaloid,  analogous  to 
eaacarilUn.  Ue  extracts  it  by  the  same  process  as  that,  already  described,  by  wUich  be 
obtained  rioinin  from  the  cn!»tor-benn.  (See  note,  page  f>03,)  But  further  experimeuts  are 
required  for  ym  ^^^e  Am.  Joum.  of  /'harm.,  Sept.  1804,  p.  418.) 

t  Honu"  exp«-  been  made  by  Thomas  Scijlippc  on  the  oomponition  of 

(  '.wiihvirv  ""  1  referred  to  in  Ibo  (ext  is  only  one 

umber  of  i  neither  the  acrid  nor  ilio  purga- 

i..<  "'"      V'-~  '^•■'•jibly  other  ingri'tlifuu  upon 

whi'  I  pe  has  separated  the  acrid, 

but  ii  :  '         i  rolonol. 

The  fatty  part  of  Uie  oil,  u  .  yielded  »lear\f:,  palmitic,  myrittic,  and  laurit 

^dtU;  an«l  of  the  oleic  acid  s«r:  <•  not  well  defined,  croionic  and  augtlic  acids; 

all  of  which  exist  as  glycerides,  ttjai  if,  as  cunpounds  of  the  acids  respectively  with  glyce- 
rin, in  the  recent  oil. 

Crotnnol,  or  the  acrid  principle,  w»  =-*-  «-;....  :..  .},j  expressed  oil  in  the  proportion  of  4 

Eer  cent.,  may  beseparate*!  in  the  f  r.    Agitate  the  oil  with  suflioiont  alco- 

ulic  »ohitiou  of  soda  tu  form  a  niiU.,  ais  gently  for  some  hours,  and  then  aAA 
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It  is  thonght  that  croton  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  other  fixed  oils.  la 
the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  given  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  imported  seeds,  that  when  agitated  with  au  equal  volume  of  alcohol 
and  geutly  heated,  it  forms  a  clear  solution,  from  which  about  three-fourths  of 
the  oil  separate  on  cooling;  but  that  statement  is  asserted  to  be  untrue  of  the 
English  expressed  oil,  though  correct  of  the  imported.  The  test  was  intended 
to  detect  the  presence  of  castor  oil,  which  would  be  dissolved  by  the  alcohol, 
and  thus  occasion  a  diminution  of  the  bulk.* 

We  were  told  by  the  late  Dr.  M.  Burrough,  who  was  for  some  time  in  India, 
that  much  of  the  oil  there  prepared,  under  the  name  of  croton  oil,  is  derived 
from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  different  from  the  Croton  Tiglium.  From  a  parcel  of 
these  seeds  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Burrough,  Dr.  R.  E.  QrifSth  produced  a 
plant  which  proved  to  be  Jatropha  Curcas,  the  seeds  of  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Barbadoes  nuts.  (See  Tapioca.)  This  oil,  though  weaker  than  the 
genuine,  was  said  by  Dr.  Burrough  to  be  an  efficient  cathartic  in  the  dose  of 
three  or  four  drops.  Dr.  Hamilton  states  that  croton  seeds  are  afforded  by 
Croton  Pavana,  growing  in  Ava  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  croton  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these 
seeds.  {Titans.  Lin.  Soc,  xiv.  25t.)  These  facts  may  explain  some  of  the  dis- 
crepancies in  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  above  mentioned. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  pur- 
gative, acting  for  the  most  part,  when  given  in  moderate  doses,  with  ease  to  the 
patient,  but  in  large  doses  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  severe  griping  pains,  and 
capable,  if  immoderately  taken,  of  producing  fatal  effects.  It  acts  with  great 
rapidity,  frequently  evacuating  the  bowels  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  generally 
exciting  a  rumbling  sensation  in  half  that  period.  It  possesses  also  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  minuteness  of  the  dose,  on  account  of  which  it  may  frequently  be 
given  when  we  should  fail  with  more  bulky  medicines ;  as  in  mania,  coma,  and 
the  cases  of  children.  A  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  comatose  patient  will 
generally  operate.  Though  long  used  in  India,  and  known  more  than  a  century 
ago  to  the  Dutch  physicians,  it  did  not  attract  general  notice  till  about  1820, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Couwell.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  in  which  it  often  produces  the  happiest  effects 
after  the  failure  of  other  medicines;  but  it  may  also  be  advantageously  used  in 
almost  all  cases  in  which  powerful  and  speedy  purging  is  demanded.  Dropsy, 
apoplexy,  mania,  and  visceral  obstructions  are  among  the  complaints  in  which 
it  has  been  particularly  recommended.   It  has  recently  been  employed  with  great 

water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  so  as  to  cause  the  oil  to  rise  and  form  a  stratum 
on  the  surface;  separate  this  fatty  oil  by  passing  the  liquid  through  a  moist  filter;  to  the 
filtrate  add  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  will  separate  and  cause  to  rise  to  the  surface  another 
oily  matter;  dissolve  this  in  cold  alcohol,  and  treat  it  with  freshly  prepared  hydrated  oxide 
of  lead.  When  the  acid  reaction  has  quite  ceased,  add  freely  a  weak  watery  solution  of 
Boda,  by  which  the  fluid  is  rendered  milky,  and  afterwards  divides  into  a  watery  liquid 
and  a  clear  oil,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
add  chloride  of  calcium  freely  to  the  alcoholic  solution.  Separate  the  oil,  wash  it  with 
water  on  a  moist  filter,  and  dissolve  it  in  ether.  Agitate  the  etheral  solution  with  water 
in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  and,  having  drawn  off  the  clear  ethereal  solution,  allow  the 
ether  to  evaporate  in  a  capsule  in  vacuo.  The  crotonol  remains  as  a  tenacious  mass,  colour- 
less or  of  a  slightly  wine  colour,  and  of  a  weak  and  peculiar  odour.  Schlippe  ascribes  to 
a  decomposition  of  the  crotonol  the  odour,  like  that  of  decoction  of  seneka,  which  is  often 
possessed  by  croton  oil.  [Liebig't  Annalen,  cv.  1.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

*  Mr.  Maisch  proposes  to  detect  croton  oil  in  any  mixture  by  the  following  plan,  based 
upon  Schlippe's  results  in  reference  to  crotonol.  The  suspected  oil  is  agitated  with  au 
alcoholic  solution  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  the  solution,  having  been  separated,  is  then  satu- 
rated with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  croton  oil  be  present,  its  acrid  principle,  cro- 
tonol, will  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  will 
produce  in  three  or  four  hours,  not  only  inflammation,  but  also  the  peculiar  eruptive  affection 
excited  by  croton  oil.  {Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  July,  1860,  p.  307.) — Note  to  the  tuxlflh  edition. 
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aiserted  benefit  in  Denralgia,  epilepsy,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  has  been 
sopposed  to  have  powers  in  these  affections  independent  of  its  purgative  pro- 
perty. The  seeds  are  said  to  have  been  used  with  great  success  in  India  in 
araenorrhcea.  Applied  externally,  the  oil  produces  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  a  pustular  eruption,  and  has  been  used  in  this  way  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  neuralgia,  glandular  and  other  indolent  swellings,  and  in  laryngeal  and 
pulmonary  diseases.  It  should  be  diluted  with  three  parts  of  olive  oil,  soap 
liniment,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  and  applied  as  a  liniment 
twice  or  oftener  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  •  Sometimes  the  insusceptibility  of  the 
skin  is  such  as  to  require  its  application  undiluted.  The  oil  may  also  be  applied 
externally,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  made  by  incorporating  one  part  of  it  with 
four  parts  of  lead  plaster,  melted  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  Sometimes  it  appears 
to  produce  inflammation  in  parts  distant  from  those  to  which  it  was  directly 
applied.  It  has  been  said  that  four  drops,  used  externally  by  friction  around  the 
umbilicus,  will  produce  a  purgative  effect;  but  this  is  denied  by  Dr.  Barlai,  ot 
Tuscany,  who  states  that  it  is  only  when  the  oil  is  applied  to  the  skin  divested 
of  the  cuticle  that  it  will  operate  upon  the  bowels. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  drops,  and  is  most  conveniently  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  pill.  A  safe  and  convenient  plan  is  to  make  two  drops 
into  four  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  to  give  one  every  hour  till  they  operate. 
The  oil  may  also  be  given  in  emulsion.  The  form  of  tincture  may  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to  when  a  minute  quantity  of  the  medicine  is  required ;  as  it 
affords  the  means  of  readily  dividing  the  dose. 

Off'  Prep.  Linimentum  Crotonis,  Br.  W. 

OPIUM.  U.S., Br. 
Opium, 

The  concrete  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum.  U.  S.  The 
inspissated  juice,  obtained  by  incision  from  the  unripe  capsules  grown  in  Asia 
Minor.  Br. 

"Opium  should  yield  at  least  seven  per  cent,  of  morphia  by  the  officinal  pro- 
cess." U.  S, 

Opium, />.;  Opium,  Mohnsaft,  (7«rm.;  Oppio,  Ital.;  O^io,  Span.;  AflBoni,  T^rA:.;  XJfyoon, 
Arab.;  ifbeerikhaskash, /'erWan;  Ufeem, //inrfoo. 

Papaver.   6Vjr.  ,S'y«^  Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord,  Papaveraceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  four-pctaled.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Capsule  one-celled,  open- 
ing by  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma.  Willd. 

Opium  is  at  present  generally  believed  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the 
Papaver  nomni/erum ;  though  every  species  of  poppy  is  capable  of  yielding 
H  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  some  authors  have  indicated  the  Papaver 
mientalc  as  its  real  source.  The  British  and  French  Pharmacopoeias  anite  with 
our  own  in  recognising  only  the  first-mentioned  species. 

Papaver  .Homni/erum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1147;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  876, 
t.  138.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  the  two  most  pro- 
minent are  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  the  white  and  black  poppy,  derived 
from  the  colour  of  their  seeds.  It  is  the  former  which  is  usually  described  as  the 
proper  opium  plant.  The  while  poppy  is  annual,  with  a  roundish,  smooth,  erect, 
glaucous,  often  branching  stem,  usually  rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  but 
sometimes  live  or  even  six  feet  in  favourable  situations.  The  leaves  are  large, 
tariously  |.»bfd  and  toothed,  and  alternately  disposed  on  the  stem,  which  they 
closely  embrace.   The  flowers  are  terminal,  very  largo,  and  of  a  white  or  silver- 

gray  colour.    In  India  they  appear  in  February,  in  Europe  and  the  United 
tales  not  earlier  than  June,  July,  or  August.    The  calyx  is  smooth  and  com- 
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posed  of  twr,  I6A76»  which  fall  when  the  petals  expand.  These  are  usually  four 
in  number;  but  there  is  a  variety  in  which  the  flower  is  double.  The  germen, 
which  is  smooth  and  globular,  supports  a  radiated  stigma,  and  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  short  and  slender  filaments,  with  erect,  oblong,  compressed  anthers. 
The  capsule  is  smooth  and  glaucous,  rounded,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, somewhat  flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  crowned  with  the  persistent 
stigma,  the  diverging  segments  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  upon  the  sum- 
mit. It  contains  numerous  minute  white  seeds,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  escape 
through  small  openings  beneath  th^  stigma.  In  the  black  poppy,  the  flower, 
thongh  sometimes  white,  is  usually  violet-coloured  or  red,  the  capsule  somewhat 
smaller  and  more  globular,  and  the  seeds  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour. 

All  parts  of  the  poppy  contain  a  white,  opaque,  narcotic  juice ;  but  the  leaves, 
analyzed  by  M.  Blondeau,  yielded  none  of  the  active  principles  by  which  opium 
is  characterized.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  vii.  214.)  It  is  in  the  capsule  that  the 
juice  most  abounds,  and  the  virtues  of  the  plant  chiefly  reside.  Hence  this  part 
is  sometimes  employed  medicinally.  (See  Papaver.)  The  seeds  are  destitute  of 
narcotic  properties,  and  are  even  used  as  food.  The  Romans  employed  them  in 
the  preparation  of  various  dainties.  They  abound  with  a  bland  oil,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  expression.  According  to  M.  Berjot,  the  seeds  yield  from  46  to  50 
per  cent.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1863,  p.  277.)  This  is  an  article  of  much 
importance  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
the  former  of  these  countries,  the  value  of  the  oil  annually  produced  is  said  to  be 
25  or  30  millions  of  francs.  (Roux,  Ibid.,  Sept.  1859,  p.  202.)  The  oil  is  employed 
for  culinary  and  pharmaceutic  purposes,  in  painting  and  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  in  other  ways  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  The  poppy  does  not  ap- 
pear to  elaborate  the  milky  fluid  in  which  its  narcotic  properties  reside  before  a 
certain  period  of  its  growth ;  for  we  are  told  that,  in  Persia,  the  young  plants 
which  are  pulled  up  to  prevent  too  thick  a  crop  are  used  as  potherbs ;  and  the 
jjTjyMv  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  is  said  by  Hippocrates  to  be  nutritive. 

Thongh  generally  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  this  species  of  poppy  grows 
wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  whither  its  seeds  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  at  a  very  early  period.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  garden  plant.  It  is  at  present 
cultivated  very  extensively  in  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  for 
opium ;  and  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  northern  departments 
of  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Germany,  mainly  for  the  seeds.  In  this  country 
it  is  found  only  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  flower. 

The  process  for  procuring  opium  from  the  poppy,  as  practised  by  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  India  and  Persia,  according  to  the  reports  of  Kerr  and  Koempfer, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  described  by  Dioscorides  as  employed  in  his 
jown  times,  about  eighteen  hundred  years  since;  and  the  accounts  of  Belon, 
Olivier,  Texier,  and  more  recently  M.  Bourlier,  as  to  the  modes  of  collection  in 
Asia  Minor,  are  not  materially  different.  As  the  capsules  abound  most  in  the 
narcotic  juice,  it  is  from  these  that  the  opium  is  procured.  According  to  Teder, 
a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  flower,  men  and  women  proceed  to  the  fields,  and 
make  horizontal  incisions  in  the  capsule,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  its  cavity. 
A  white  juice  exudes,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  tears  upon  the  edges  of  the 
incisions.  The  field  is  left  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the 
juice  is  scraped  off  by  means  of  large  blunt  knives.  A  portion  of  the  epidermis 
of  the  capsule  is  also  removed,  and  constitutes  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
product.  Each  poppy-head  affords  opium  but  once.  Thus  collected,  the  opium 
is  in  the  state  of  an  adhesive  and  granular  jelly.  It  is  placed  in  smaller  ves- 
sels, where  it  is  beaten,  and  at  the  same  time  moistened  with  saliva.  When  of  a 
proper  consistence,  it  is  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  sent  into  the  market.  {Journ. 
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de  Pharm.,  xxi.  196.)  Considerable  qnantities  of  good  opinm  have  been  ob- 
tained ill  England  by  scarifying  tlie  capsules  of  the  poppy.  Similar  success  has 
been  met  with  in  France;  and  the  drug  obtained  by  incisions,  in  tJie  latter  coun- 
try, has  been  found  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  imported  from  tne  East.* 

Another  method  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  capsules  is  to  select  such  as 
have  ceased  to  yield  their  juice  by  exudation,  to  beat  them  with  a  sTnall  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  inspissate  the  liquid  thus  obtained  by  artificial  heat.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  were  acquainted  with  both  processes,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Dioscorides.  The  term  ozmv,  derived  from  or*>?,  juice,  they  applied  to  the 
substance  procured  by  incisions,  which  answers  precisely  to  the  modern  opium. 
The  inspissated  expressed  juice  they  called  /jtTjxwvtoy,  from  fir^xtov,  the  name  of 
the  plant.  Tournefort  states  that  it  is  the  latter  preparation  which  is  exported 
from  Turkey  as  opium ;  the  former  being  much  more  valuable,  and  therefore 
retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  This  error  has 
been  copied  by  many  writers  on  materia  medica;  and,  till  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years,  opium  was  generally  believed  to  be  an  extract  obtained  by  eva- 
porating either  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  decoction  of  the  capsules. 

Commercial  History.  Commerce  is  supplied  with  opium  chiefly  from  Hin- 
dostan,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Immense  quantities  are  produced 
in  the  Indian  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  and  in  the  more  interior  province 
of  Malwa,  The  opium  of  Ilindostan  is  distributed  extensively  through  conti- 
nental and  insular  India,  where  it  is  habitually  employed  in  the  place  of  spiril- 
nous  liquors.  Great  quantities  are  also  sent  to  China,  into  which  it  finds  an  easy 
entrance,  notwithstanding  prohibitory  laws.  Much  was  formerly  imported  by  the 
East  India  Company  into  England,  through  which  a  small  proportion  reached 
our  own  country;  but  it  was  so  far  inferior  to  that  from  Turkey,  that  it  was  at 
length  excluded  from  the  market,  and  none  is  now  brought  directly  from  the 

*  So  early  as  the  year  1796,  a  premium  was  awarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  to  Mr.  Ball,  for  a  specimen  of  British  opium;  and  in  1823,  Messrs.  Cowley 
and  Stains  collected  196  pounds,  which  sold  for  nearly  seven  dollars  a  pound,  from  little 
more  than  twelve  acres  of  land.  This  product,  however,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that 
obtained  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  John  Young.  From  one  acre  of  ground,  planted  with  poppies 
and  potatoes,  he  procured  fifty-six  pounds  of  opium,  valued  at  450  dollars,  while  the  whole 
expense  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  potatoes,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds.  For 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  England,  see  Edin.  Phil.  Joum. 
(i.  2o8),  and  the  Quart.  Joum.  of  Science  (iv.  69). 

M.  Aubergier  has  cultivated  opium  in  France,  with  encouraging  results.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the  juice  after  the  incision  to  inspissate  on  the  capsule,  he  collected  it  immediately, 
and  <lricd  it  by  artificial  heat.  One  workman  collected  in  a  day  300  gramme?  (9-64  troy- 
ouncpM)  of  juice,  which  yielded  one-quarter  of  its  weight  of  opium.  The  product  differed 
in  lirength  very  greatly,  according  to  tlie  variety  of  poppy  used;  the  yield  of  morphia 
llATliig  varied  from  3  to  17-8  per  cent.  lie  gives  the  preference  to  the  purpU poppy.  [Ann. 
4t  Thirap.,  A.  D.  1852,  p.  29.)  See  also  the  same  work  (A.  D.  1858,  p.  1)  for  nn  elaborate 
report  on  M.  Aubergier's  memoir,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  MM.  Rayer,  Orfila,  and 
others.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  opium  into  Algiers;  and 
specimens  of  the  dnig  produced  in  that  country  have  yielded  from  7  to  11  per  cent,  of 
morphin.  (Joum.  ti*  Pharm.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  293.)  From  various  communications  in  the  jour- 
nal. >f  opium  in  France  is  on  the  increase;  and  an  important 
fn< '  .  ond  doubt,  that  the  production  of  the  seed  for  oil,  and 
of  ■  ■•    •■••*' •-■•'iry. 

1'  ir  varieties  of  seeds  are  used,  the  white, 

yell'  T   ,  J  i  by  tho  wliii<«  .«<mm1m  is  wliiii',  that  by  tht 

yellow  is  red,  that  by  the  black  is  black,  and  that  by  t  purple.    The 

wnilc  and  sky-blue  seeds  yield  large,  somewhnf  nblong  <  n  clnpc;  tho 

yellow  and  biack,  small  and  r<  ire, 

forty  drachms  of  seeds  are  n-.  l«e- 

tators,  not  accustomed  f"    '  i  aunng  the 

period  uf  harvest.  (Oaul 

A  very  interesting  puj    ..     ,.   ....  .  .  ...ii.Ption  of 

opium  in  Turkey,  anil  its  preparation  i  ion  on 

these  points,  is  contained  in  the  i'Aorm.  ^  -.- ;        i  /    /■.-   :   r  ^;  .     ;  _       .  i    ,       'i. 
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Bast.  The  grreat  demand  for  it  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  China,  and  itg 
consequent  high  price,  have  probably  contributed  even  more  than  its  reputed 
inferiority  to  this  result.  Indeed,  Ainsjie  explicitly  states  that  India  opium  is 
inferior  to  none;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  specimens,  from  which  the  descrip- 
tion formerly  current  among  authors  was  drawn  up,  were  the  refuse  of  the 
Eastern  market.  We  know  that  the  drug  was  formerly  very  much  and  variously 
adulte-ated  by  the  natives.  Among  the  impurities  mentioned  by  authors  are  the 
extract  of  the  poppy  procured  by  decoction,  the  powdered  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  plant  made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage,  oil  of  sesamum,  catechu,  and  even 
cow-dung.  But  a  more  careful  oflBcial  inspection  has  resulted  in  a  great  improve- 
ment of  the  India  opium.  Of  that  produced  in  Persia,  very  little  is  brought  to 
this  country ;  and  it  is  scarcely  known  in  our  market  as  a  distinct  variety.  Much 
was  formerly  produced  in  Upper  Egypt,  especially  in  the  district  of  ancient 
Thebes,  which  was  supposed  to  yield  it  in  greatest  perfection.  Hence  it  was 
long  known  by  the  name  of  Opium  Thebaicum,  and  laudanum  is  still  frequently 
directed  in  prescriptions  as  Tinctura  Thehaica.  Its  cultivation  has  been  again 
introduced  into  Egypt;  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 

Turkey  opium  is  produced  in  Anatolia,  and  shipped  chiefly  from  the  port  of 
Smyrna.  It  is  brought  to  the  United  States,  either  directly  from  the  Levant, 
or  indirectly  through  different  European  ports.  From  the  treasury  returns  for 
the  years  from  1827  to  1845  inclusive,  according  to  a  table  prepared  by  Dr.  J. 
B.  Biddle,  and  published  in  XhQ  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  April, 
1847,  it  appears  that  the  average  value  of  the  annual  importations  for  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  was  from  Turkey  128,137  dollars,  from  England  13,744,  from 
France  4,470,  and  from  all  other  places  6,607  dollars.  Of  this  amount  so  much 
was  exported  as  to  leave,  for  the  average  annual  consumption  of  the  country, 
the  value  of  66,809  dollars.  Turkey  opium  usually  comes  to  us  in  masses  of 
irregular  size  and  shape,  generally  more  or  less  flattened,  covered  with  leaves, 
or  the  remains  of  leaves,  and  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  some  species  of 
Rumex,  which  are  said  to  be  absent  in  the  inferior  kinds,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  affording  some  indication  of  the  purity  of  the  drug.  We  may  ac- 
count for  this  circumstance  upon  the  very  probable  supposition,  that  these  cap- 
sules are  removed  during  the  operation  which  the  masses  undergo  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchants,  after  leaving  those  of  the  cultivators.  We  are  told  by  the 
French  writers  that  extensive  frauds  are  practised  at  Marseilles  in  this  branch  of 
commerce.  The  opium  taken  thither  from  the  Levant  is  first  softened,  and 
then  adulterated  with  various  matters  which  are  incorporated  in  its  substance. 
To  use  a  strong  expression  of  M.  Guibourt,  they  make  the  opium  over  again  at 
.Marseilles.  Our  traders  to  the  Mediterranean  would  do  well  to  bear  this  asser- 
tion in  mind.  According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  one-fourth  part  of  Turkey 
opium  generally  consists  of  impurities.  Sand,  ashes,  the  seeds  of  different  plants, 
extracts  of  the  poppy,  Lactuca  virosa,  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  and  Ghelidonium 
glaucum,  gum  arable,  tragacanth,  salep,  aloes,  even  small  stones,  and  minute 
pieces  of  lead  and  iron,  are  mentioned  among  the  substances  employed  in  the 
sophistication  of  the  drug.  Mr.  Landerer,  of  Athens,  was  informed  by  a  person 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  opium,  that  grapes,  freed  from  their 
seeds  and  crushed,  were  almost  universally  mixed  with  the  poppy  juice,  and  that 
another  adulteration  consisted  of  the  epidermis  of  the  capsules  and  stem  of  the 
plant,  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  the  white  of  eggs.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.j 
XV.  238.)  According  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  witnessed  the  collection  of  opium,  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  thickened  with  flour,  is  often  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xiv.  400.)  In  England  a  sophisticated  opium  was 
ftome  years  since  prepared,  which,  though  so  nearly  resembling  good  Turkey 
opium  in  appearance  that  by  the  eye  alone  it  was  difficult  to  detect  the  fraud, 
was  yet  wholly  destitute  of  the  active  principle  of  the  drug.  Portions  of  it  were 
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sent  into  the  markets  both  of  France  and  this  conntry.  A  sample  of  a  similai 
drag,  perhaps  the  same,  was  examined  by  Prof.  Aikin,  Examiner  of  drugs  foi 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  found  to  contain  but  1  10  per  cent,  of  morphia.  (See 
Am.  Juurn.  o/Fharm.,  July,  1859,  p.  374.)  It  was  probably  the  genuine  drug, 
deprived  of  its  morphia  by  some  process  which  did  not  materially  disturb  the 
visible  arrangements  of  its  particles.*  {Ibid.,  x.  261.) 

♦  The  great  importance  of  opium  renders  it  desirable  that  all  its  commercial  yarietie« 
should  be  accurately  described,  and  their  relative  value  so  far  as  possible  ascertained. 
The  following  statement  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  most  recent  published  accounts  of 
the  drug,  and  from  the  personal  observations  of  the  author. 

The  varieties  of  this  drug  may  be  arranged,  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  produced,  under  the  heads  of  Turkey,  Egyptian,  India,  and  Persia  opium. 

I.  TURKEY  OPIUM.  This  title  belongs  to  the  opium  produced  in  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince of  Anatolia,  and  exported  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  According  to  some 
authorities,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  parcels  of  the  drug  brought  from 
these  two  ports.  Others  maintain  that  they  are  distinct  varieties,  differing  in  their  interior 
structure,  and  probably  also  in  the  precise  place  of  their  production,  and  the  mode  of  their 
collection.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  most  of  the  opium  shipped  at  Constantinople  is 
produced  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  opium  districts  of  Anatolia,  while  that  from 
Smyrna  is  collected  in  the  provinces  more  convenient  to  the  latter  city;  and,  though  it  is 
possible  that  an  identical  drug  may  often  be  brought  from  the  two  ports,  yet  there  are 
grounds  for  arranging  it  under  different  varieties,  as  derived  from  these  different  sources. 

1.  Smyrna  Opium.  This  is  the  variety  which  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  most  abundant 
in  our  markets;  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  opium  are  drawn  up. 
It  comes  to  us  in  masses  of  various  size,  usually  from  half  a  pound  or  somewhat  less  to  a 
pound  in  weight,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  much  as  two  or  even  three  pounds,  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  of  a  globular  form,  but  variously  indented,  and  rendered  quite  irregular 
in  shape,  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  while  yet  soft,  in  the  cases 
which  contain  them.  Sometimes  they  are  even  pressed  out  into  flat  cakes.  As  brought 
into  market,  the  lumps  are  usually  hard  on  the  outside,  but  still  soft  within.  They  are 
covered  externally  with  the  remains  of  leaves,  and  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species 
of  Kumcx,  «^i:  •'■  live  no  doubt  been  applied  in  order  to  prevent  the  surfaces  from  adher- 
ing. Not  iig,  however,  this  coating,  the  masses  sometimes  stick  together,  and 
two  or  ni'  ■  consolidated  into  one.  In  this  way  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for, 
that  the  seeds  of  the  Rumex  are  occasionally  found  in  the  interior  of  the  masses.  In  the 
finer  parcels  of  Smyrna  opium,  the  colour  internally  is  light-brown;  in  the  inferior  it  is 
darker.  A  peculiar  character  of  this  variety  is  that,  when  a  lump  of  it  is  cut  into  and  then 
carefully  torn»  numerous  minute  shining  tears  are  observable,  particularly  under  a  micro- 
-  '  some  resemblance  to  small  seeds,  but  readily  distinguishable  by  pressure 
j;ers.    They  are  undoubtedly  formed  from  the  drops  of  juice  which  escape 

1 uns  in  the  capsules,  and  which,  according  to  Bdlon,  are  allowed  to  concrete 

before  they  are  removed.  From  the  account  of  the  same  author  it  appears  that,  after  the 
juice  has  been  collected,  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  process  of  kneading  or  beating,  as  in 
Ui«  case  of  other  varieties  of  opium;  so  that  the  tears  preserve  their  original  shape  in  the 
IDMS.  It  \h  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  collecting  Smyrna  opium,  that  minute 
pieces  of  '"  "    "     i      ;>y  capsules  are  found  intermingled  in  the  mass;  these  being 

•eparat«<l  loving  the  adhering  tears.    In  the  best  specimens  of  Smyrna 

opiui"    •  •    iiles  are  the  only  impurities.    This  variety  of  the  drug 

is  o:  K-st  kinds  yielding,  according  to  Merck,  as  much  as  18 

per  (•  :  .  nm  some  very  bad  parcels  he  could  not  procure  more 

ibsn  3  or  4  per  cent,  in  these  inferior  specimens  the  colour  is  darker,  the  smell  is  often 
musty,  and  there  is  very  generally  more  or  less  mouldiness  both  upon  the  surface,  and  ia 
the  interior  of  the  masses,  indicating  perliaps  too  much  moisture  in  the  opium  originally, 
or  its  .oubttcquent  exposure  to  an  injurious  degree  of  dampness.  Qood  Smyrna  opium  ought 
to  Yield  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  morphia.  Dr.  Christison,  however,  states  that  he  has  not  been 
abfi  to  procure  more  than  0  per  cent.  Arom  the  finest  Smyrna  opium.* 

•  Arc. T-ling  to  lAndeirr.  IUtt«  <.f  th<»  opium  U  pro«liir«yI  In  tlio  Immivliiito  nrlghlHinrhood  of  Smyrna:  lb* 
fTPAtor  |>'Tti<in  bclBff  bftituht  Ui  that  port,  on  lli*  lau-ka  nf  r«mfl>,  fr»m  h  <U«ti«non  nf  fpr»m  ton  t<>  «U'l*t'^n  Hnjra* 
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Opium  is  regarded  as  inferior  when  it  has  a  blackish  colour ;  a  weak  or  em- 
pyreumatic  smell ;  a  sweet  or  slightly  nauseous  and  bitter  taste ;  a  soft,  viscid, 
or  greasy  consistence ;  a  dull  fracture ;  or  an  irregular,  heterogeneous  texture, 

2.  CorutantinopU  Opium.  Most  of  the  Constantinople  opium  is  in  lumps  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  exterior  ap- 
pi^arance  from  those  of  the  former  variety,  being  equally  irregular  in  shape,  and  in  like 
manner  covered  with  the  capsules  of  the  Kumex.  It  often,  however,  differs  strikingly  from 
the  Smyrna  opium  in  its  interior  constitution,  being,  according  to  Merck,  wholly  destitute 
of  the  tears  which  characterize  that  variety.  This  would  indicate  some  difference  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  juice.  In  the  case  of  the  Constantinople  opium,  it  is 
probably  removed  from  the  capsules  before  concretion.  Merck  says  that  he  has  not  discov- 
ered, in  this  variety,  those  minute  portions  of  the  poppy  capsules  which  are  usually  present 
in  Smyrna  opium.  The  average  quality  of  the  Constantinople  opium,  as  above  described, 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  drug  from  Smyrna;  but  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  purer; 
as  Merck  obtained  from  one  specimen  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  pure  morphia. 

In  a  recent  account,  by  M.  Bourlier,  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy  and  collection  of  opium  in 
Bithynia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Constantinople,  it  is  stated  that  the  lumps,  when 
formed  out  of  the  concrete  juice,  are  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves;  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  use  of  the  Rumex  capsules  to  prevent  adhesion.  It  is  the  opium  here  collected, 
which,  according  to  M.  Bourlier,  is  known  throughout  the  Levant  and  in  Europe  as  Con- 
stantinople opium.  On  the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  that  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  sometimes 
largely  used  for  adulterating  opium;  a  fraud  which  may  be  detected  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  fatty  matter  which  the  adulterated  drug  yields  to  ether,  and  by  the  impossibility  of 
drying  it  so  as  to  fit  it  for  pulverization.  {Annuaire  de  Thirap.,  A.  D.  1859,  p.  4.) 

Guibourt  describes  another  variety  of  Constantinople  opium  of  much  inferior  character. 
**It  comes,"  he  observes,  "in  small  flattened  cakes,  sufficiently  regular  and  of  a  lenticular 
shape,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  always  covered  with  a  poppy 
leaf,  the  midrib  of  which  divides  the  surface  into  two  equal  parts.  It  has  an  odour  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  variety,  but  feebler,  and  it  blackens  and  dries  in  the  air.  It  is 
more  mucilaginous  than  Smyrna  opium,  and  contains  only  half  as  much  morphia." 
These  characters  are  obviously  those  of  Egyptian  opium;  and,  though  the  parcels  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  Guibourt  may  have  been  imported  directly  from  ConstJintinople, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  originally  from  Alexandria.  Mr.  Stettner,  of  Trieste, 
though  well  acquainted  with  the  opium  commerce  of  that  port,  admits  no  such  Constanti- 
nople opium  as  that  described  by  Guibourt.  {Annul,  der  Pharm.,  xxiv.  65.) 

II.  EGYPTIAN  OPIUM.  This  is  in  flat  roundish  cakes,  of  various  dimensions,  some- 
times aa  much  as  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  pound  in  weight,  usually,  however,  much 
smaller,  and  sometimes  not  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce.  These  cakes  are  either 
wrapped  in  a  poppy  leaf,  so  placed  that  the  midrib  divides  the  surface  into  two  equal  parts, 
or  exhibit  vestiges  of  such  a  covering.  Occasionally  the  brown  colour  of  the  opium  is  seen 
through  the  leaf,  and  the  surface  appears  ns  if  uncovered,  while  the  leaf  is  still  present. 
This  variety  of  opium  is  always  destitute  of  the  Bumex  capsules,  and  differs  from  the 
Smyrna  opium  also  in  being  brittle  instead  of  tenacious,  and  equally  hard  in  the  centre 
as  at  the  surface  of  the  mass.  Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  and  of  a  waxy  lustre,  and  small 
fragments  of  it  are  translucent.  Its  colour  is  usually  redder  than  that  of  Smyrna  opium, 
though  sometimes  dark.  Some  of  the  pieces,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  become  damp  and 
sticky  on  the  surface,  indicating  the  fraudulent  addition  of  a  deliquescent  substance.  The 
odour  is  similar  to  that  of  Smyrna  opium,  but  weaker.  It  is  an  inferior  variety;  as  the 
best  of  it,  examined  by  Merck,  yielded  only  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  morphia;  and  a  specimen 
of  it  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  to  contain  not  more  than  3-55  per  cent. 
Egyptian  opium,  therefore,  should  never  be  dispensed  by  the  apothecary,  or  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  his  tinctures;  as  the  proscription  of  the  physician  is  based  upon  the 
strength  of  good  Smyrna  opium,  which  is  about  twice  that  of  the  Egyptian. 

III.  INDIA  OPIUM.  Little  if  any  of  this  opium  reaches  our  market.  There  appear  to 
be  two  chief  varieties  of  it;  one  produced  in  Bahar  and  Benares,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  called  Bengal  opium,  the  other  in  the  interior  provinces,  and  designated  by  the  name 
of  Malwa  opium. 

1.  Bengal  Opium,  For  a  minute  account  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  this  variety 
of  opium,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ehaborate  papers  by  Dr.  Eatwell,  of  Calcutta,  contained 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactionit, 
an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  (xxiv.  118),  and  in  the  last 
edition  of  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  (vol.  ii.  p.  1009,  Am.  ed.).  Bengal  opium  is  identical 
with  the  variety  sometimes  called  Patna  opium.  It  is  in  round  balls,  weighing  three  poruda 
and  a  half,  invested  by  a  coating  half  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  agglutinated  leaves  »ud 
poppy-petals.    The  interior  of  the  mass  is  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  <.f  trve  CMiSisteuci 
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from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  substances.  It  should  not  impart  a  deep-brown 
colour  to  the  saliva,  nor  leave  a  dark  uniform  trace  when  drawn  over  paper,  noi 
form  with  water  a  thick  ?iscid  solution. 

of  a  stiff  paste,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  characteristic  odour  and  taste  of 
opium.  The  proportion  of  active  matter  in  this  opium  varies  somewhat  with  the  season, 
and  in  the  different  specimens.  From  a  table  given  by  Dr.  Eatwell,  it  appears  that  the 
percentage  of  morphia  varies  from  2*17  to  3  07,  and  that  of  narcotina  from  3-85  to  5-70. 
Prof.  I'rocter  found  a  specimen  of  Patna  opium  to  yield  about  6  per  cent,  of  morphia. 
(.4m.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxi.  104.)  It  is,  therefore,  much  inferior  to  the  best  Smyrna  opium 
in  its  yield  of  morphia,  while  it  is  richer  in  narcotina.  Yet  Christison  states  that  all  the 
India  opium  which  he  has  seen  is  exempt  from  the  mixture  of  leaves,  seeds,  and  fragments 
of  poppy  capsules  so  abundant  in  Smyrna  opium.  Its  inferior  character  is  possibly,  in 
some  degree,  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  juice,  after  collection,  is  kept  for  some 
time  betV»re  it  is  mude  up,  and  consequently  undergoes  fermcntAtion.  Prof.  Carson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  describing  a  specimen  of  this  variety,  in  the  Am  Journ.  of 
Pharm.  for  July,  1849  (p.  194),  speaks  of  acicular  crystals,  which  he  had  noticed  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope;  and  he  informs  me  (Sept.  1864),  that  on  recently  examining  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  same  opium,  now  perfectly  dry,  he  found  similar  crystals.  No  such  crystals, 
he  states,  are  to  be  found  in  Smyrna  opium. 

The  India  opium  examined  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  was  apparently  of  inferior  character. 
As  described  by  that  author,  it  was  in  round  masses,  covered  with  the  petals  of  the  poppy 
in  successive  layers,  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  It  had  a  strong  em- 
pyreumatic  smell,  with  little  of  the  peculiar  heavy  odour  of  Turkey  opium.  Its  taste  was 
more  bitter  and  equally  nauseous,  but  less  acrid.  Its  colour  was  blacker,  and  its  texture, 
though  as  tenacious,  was  less  plastic.  It  was  more  friable,  and,  when  triturated  with  water, 
was  wholly  suspended  or  dissolved,  leaving  none  af  that  plastic  residue  which  is  afforded 
by  the  other  variety.  It  yielded  to  Dr.  Thomson  more  narcotina  than  Turkey  opium,  but 
only  about  one-third  the  quantity  of  morphia.  All  these  are  the  characters  of  an  extract 
of  the  popp»y  heads,  rather  than  of  their  inspissated  juice.  The  absence  of  the  plastic  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  caoutchouc  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  of  its  nature;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  water  would  not  extract  this  principle  from  the  capsules,  while  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  juice  is  destitute  of  it.  Besides,  the  strength  indicated  by  Dr. 
Thomson  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  extract  of  the  capsules  prepared  in 
France.  Hengal  opium  is  at  present  superior  to  that  here  described,  though  still  inferior 
to  the  Smyrna  opium. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Bengal  or  Patna  opium,  called  garden  Patna  opium,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Christison,  as  Malwa  opium. 
Dr.  Christison  has  subsequently  ascertained  its  true  origin.  It  is  prepared  in  Bahar  with 
peculiar  care,  from  juice  which  has  not  been  suffered  to  undergo  fermentation.  It  is  in 
cakes  three  or  four  inches  square,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  are  packed  in  cases 
with  a  layer  of  mica  between  them.  These  cakes  are  without  covering,  hard,  dry,  and 
brittle,  of  u  uniform  shining  fracture,  and  not  unlike  an  extract  in  appearance.  The  colour 
i»  sometime.««  almost  black,  and  sometimes  of  a  light-brown,  not  unlike  that  of  Egyptian 
opium.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  it  is  much  superior  to  the  globular  Bengal  opium,  and 
that  some  specimens  are  little  inferior  to  Turkey  opium  in  the  proportion  of  morphia. 

2.  Afalva  Opium.  This  is  in  flat,  roundish  cakes,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  in  weight.  They  are  commonly  quite  hard,  dry  and  brittle,  of 
a  light-brown  colour,  a  shining  fracture,  a  compact  homogeneous  texture,  and  free  from 
mechanical  impurities.  The  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  common  Bengal  opium.  (CArt»- 
tuon't  I>Upen*atory.\  A  specimen  of  Malwa  opium,  described  by  Dr.  Carson  {Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  xxi.  195),  broke  with  a  short  rough  fracture,  which  was  of  a  blackish-brown 
eolour.  here  and  ther«  ahowing  irregular  oily  spots.  Prof.  Procter  obtained  from  it  9J  per 
cent,  of  morphia. 

IV.  PKKSIA  OPIUM.  A  variety  of  opium  under  this  name  has  sometimes  existed  in 
the  market!*  of  London,  and  has  even  fotind  Wn  way  to  this  country,  though  it  is  very  rare. 
Recenflr  it  is  said  to  hare  reached  Kurope  in  considerable  quant  it  ie.o,  and  has  received 
especial  attention  in  Prance.  It  is  in  different  forms.  The  most  common  is  in  cylindrical 
^lieces,  n"  .»  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  wrapped  in  glossy 

paper.  »  li  a  cotton  thread,  and  each  wcigliing  about  half  an  ounce.    It  is  of  a 

uniform .,..*«,  but  exhibila,  n«TeKhe1e<«s.  under  the  microscope,  small  agglutinated 

tears,  much  lem  than  those  of  Smyrna  opium.  It  has  the  liver-brown  colour  of  Egyptian 
opium,  a  virose,  musty  odour,  and  a  Tery  hitter  taste;  and,  like  Egyptian  opium,  softens 
in  a  \no\<M  atmoaphare.  According  to  Dr.  Reveil  it  contained  16  per  cent,  of  glucose.  The 
Irst  specimens  were  brought  to  England  from  Trobiatond  on  the  Black  Sea;  but  their  pre- 
aise  origin  was  noC  jcnown.  Three  other  forma  of  Persia  opium  have  been  described  by  Pr. 
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I'rcperHce.  Good  opiam  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitter, 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  When  long  chewed  it  excites  much  irritation  in  the  lips 
and  tongue,  and  may  even  blister  the  mouth  of  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 
Its  colour  is  reddish-brown  or  deep-fawn  ;  its  texture  compact;  its  sp.  gr.  1-336. 
When  drawn  over  paper  it  usually  leaves  an  interrupted  trace  of  a  light-brown 
colour.  It  is  often  soft  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  In  this  state  is  tenacious; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  hardens,  and  ultimately  becomes  brit- 
tle, breaking  with  a  shining  fracture,  and  affording,  when  pulverized,  a  yellowish- 
brown  powder,  which  becomes  adhesive  upon  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  readily  inflames  upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  taper.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  water,  alcohol,  and  diluted  acids,  but  not  to  ether.  To  all  these  menstrua  it 
imparts  a  deep-brown  colour.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  four-fifths  of  it.  Pelletier 
states  that  the  proportion  taken  up  by  water  varies  in  all  specimens.  He  never 
found  the  quantity  of  extract  prepared  with  cold  water  to  exceed  12  parts  out 
of  16.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Nov.  1832.) 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  opium.    It 

Reveil,  as  they  were  offered  to  his  notice  in  Paris.  One  was  in  spherical  cakes,  without 
envelope,  or  Rumex  capsules.  In  physical  characters,  it  closely  resembled  the  cylindrical 
variety,  though  softer  and  more  hygrometric.  It  had  a  strongly  virose  odour,  and  a  bitter 
Blightly  sweetish  taste.  The  second  was  in  irregular  masses,  liver-coloured,  of  a  virose  smell 
and  bitter  taste,  brittle,  smooth  and  shining,  compact,  and  very  hygrometric.  The  third 
was  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  covered  with  an  unknown  leaf  with  some  Rumex  capsules,  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  tasting  and  smelling  like  the  preceding,  compact,  and  smooth.  Of 
these  the  first  and  third  contained,  each,  31 -6  per  cent,  of  glucose;  the  second  13-9  per  cent. 

All  these  varieties  were  remarkable  by  the  absence  of  obvious  impurities,  such  as  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  From  76-2  to  84-2  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water,  from 
71-6  to  81 -G  in  alcohol  at  85°.  The  cylindrical  variety  yielded  8-15  per  cent,  of  morphia; 
the  spherical  6-4  per  cent.;  the  irregular  7-1  per  cent.;  and  the  flat  and  coated  6*10  per  cent. 
The  presence  of  glucose  in  such  large  proportions  may  be  explained  by  the  asserted  fact  that 
honey  is  sometimes  mixed  with  opium  at  the  time  of  its  collection.  Though  the  proportion  of 
morphia  is  considerable  in  these  varieties,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  large  proportion  of 
Boluble  matter,  they  yield  comparatively  feeble  extracts.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1860,  p. 
101.)  Since  M.  Reveil's  investigation,  two  samples  of  Persia  opium  have  been  examined  by 
M.  S<$put  of  Paris,  one  of  which  yielded  9-33,  and  the  other  937  per  cent,  of  morphia. 
(Ibid ,  Mars,  18G1,  p.  163.)  From  the  report  of  a  trial  in  New  York,  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  it  appears  that  a  parcel  of  Persia  opium,  imported  into  that  city  from 
London  in  1835,  was  in  small  round  balls,  and  contained  only  3  per  cent,  of  morphia. 

Relative  strength  of  the  varieties  of  opium.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  real  value  of  these 
commercial  varieties  should  be  known ;  as  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  relation  to 
the  strength  of  the  preparations  which  may  be  made  from  them.  In  the  preparation  of  lauda- 
num and  the  other  tinctures  into  which  opium  enters,  it  is  understood  that  the  drug  em- 
ployed should  have  the  average  quality  of  good  Smyrna  opium.  The  inferior  kinds  should 
be  used  only  for  the  extraction  of  morphia.  M.  Guibourt  has  recently  published  a  series 
of  investigations  into  the  richness  in  morphia  of  different  varieties  of  opium,  giving  the 
percentage  yielded  in  the  soft,  the  hard,  and  the  dried  states.  The  following  table  con- 
tains an  abstract  of  his  results.  It  is  obvious  that  he  operated  only  on  fair  specimens  of 
the  several  varieties. 

Soft.  Hard.  Dried. 

Anatolia  (Smyrna)  opium lowest 9-60  per  c 10-82  per  c 11-70  per  o. 

do.  do.  do highest 18-24 19-77 21-46 

do.  do.  do mean 12  40 18-57 14-78 

Constantinople  do lowest 10-90 18-32 14-40 

do.  do highest 14  00 15-72 17-00 

Egyptian  do lowest 5-19 5-81 

do.  do highest 11-45 12-21 

Persian  do 10-52 11-87 

Indian  (Patna;  do lowest 5-09 5-27 

do.         do.  do highest 6-98 7-72 

French  do lowest 14-21 14-83 

do.  do highest 21-10 22-88 

do.  do mean 16-77 17-69 

{Journ.  de  Fharm. f  Janv.,  Fev.,  et  Mars,  1862.) 
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was  by  their  researches  into  the  nature  of  this  substance  that  chemists  were  led 
to  the  discovery  of  those  vegetable  alkaloids,  which,  as  the  active  principles  oi 
the  plants  in  which  they  are  found,  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  beea 
applied  so  advantageously  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  To  Sertiimer,  an  apo- 
thecary at  Eimbeck,  in  Hanover,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  opened  this  new 
and  most  important  field  of  experiment.  In  the  year  1803,  M.  Derosne  mads 
known  the  existence  of  a  crystallizable  substance  which  he  had  discovered  in 
opium,  and  which  he  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  active  principle.  In  the 
following  year,  Seguin  discovered  another  crystallizable  body,  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  the  true  narcotic  principle  of  opium ;  but  he  did  not  fully  in- 
vestigate it«  nature,  and  no  immediate  practical  advantage  accrued  from  his 
excellent  analysis.  About  the  same  time  Sertiirner  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
investigation,  the  results  of  which,  very  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  Segnin, 
were  published  in  a  German  journal,  without,  however,  attracting  general  atten- 
tion, lu  this  state  the  subject  remained  till  1817,  when  Sertiirner  announced 
the  existence  of  a  saline  compound  in  opium,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  alkaline 
principle  united  with  a  peculiar  acid,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the  precise  na- 
ture of  a  substance,  which,  though  before  discovered  both  by  Seguin  and  by 
himself,  had  been  hitherto  but  vaguely  known.  To  the  alkaloid,  in  which  he 
correctly  conceived  the  narcotic  powers  of  opium  to  reside,  he  gave  the  name  of 
morphium,  which  has  been  subsequently  changed  to  morphia,  in  order  to  render 
it  conformable  with  the  titles  of  the  other  alkalies.  The  acid  he  called  meconic,  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  poppy.  The  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments of  Sertiirner  was  confirmed  by  Robiquet,  who  also  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  substance  obtained  by  Derosne,  and  called  by  him  the  mlt  of 
opium,  was  a  principle  altogether  distinct  from  morphia,  though  supposed  to 
possess  considerable  influence  over  the  system.  In  the  belief  of  its  narcotic 
powers,  Robiquet  denominated  it  narcotin,  a  title  which  it  still  retains.  Several 
other  peculiar  principles  have  since  been  discovered ;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  impression,  that  some  of  them  may  be  the  result  of  the  processes  to 
which  opium  is  submitted  for  their  extraction.  According  to  the  views  of  its 
eonstitulion  at  present  admitted,  opium  contains,  1.  morphia;  2.  narcotin  or  nar- 
cotina;  3.  codeia;  4.  paramorphia;  5.  papaverina;  6.  opiania;  7.  narcein  or 
sarceina;  8.  meconin ;  9.  porphyroxin;  10.  meconic  and  sulphuric  acids;  11.  a 
peculiar  acid,  not  yet  fully  investigated;  12.  extractive  matter;  13.  gum;  14. 
bassorin;  15.  glucose;  16.  a  peculiar  resinous  body  insoluble  in  ether  and  con- 
taining nitrogen;  17.  fixed  oil;  18.  a  substance  resembling  caoutchouc;  19.  an 
odorous  volatile  principle;  together  with  lignin,  and  a  small  proportion  of  acetic 
acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potassa,  alumina,  and  iron.  Besides  these 
}trin(  i|M's,  Pelletier  announced  the  discovery  of  another,  which  he  called  ;)vsei/(/()- 
morjihin,  but  which  appears  to  be  only  an  occasional  constituent  of  opium. 
(See  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  575.)*   In  relation  to  their  optical  properties,  all 

•  Glucose,  mentioned  in  the  text  a«  one  of  the  ingredients  of  opium,  has  but  recently 
been  prnv<»'l  to  oxi-t  normally  in  the  drug.  M.  Lakens,  of  Toulouse,  has  found  it  in  » 
tincti  '1  in  nil  the  commercial  varieties  of  opium,  in  proportions 

▼ary  it.    This  fact  is  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  the  uso 

' ''  <ion  of  opium,  showing  that  the  presence  of  glucose,  evea 

not  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  sophistication.  {Joum.  d4 

licsides  I  ho  •  ^  of  opium  above  enumerated,  notice  has  been  given  by  Dr.  G.  C. 

Wittstein  of  tl>.  y  of  another  alkaloid,  which,  from  ita  near  alliance  to  morphia, 

he  propoacM  to  niku,  >>ta.    We  shall  give  a  brief  notice  of  it  here,  until  itn  claims 

fhall  havp  boon  o«t  i  .  further  lnve*iijfafion.    If  wo  count  the  pscudomorphia  o/ 

*  *'"  ^  III  opium. 

'''  -e  separated  from  the  dregi 

of  liu-.l »;.^.i.j.;   ;-.  j. ;*,....,    ...v..  ,...4.  ..wm  ,,i,:i,,  i,y  Mobr's  method  with  lime. 

oj  erystallizatioa  fine  wbit«  silkj  needles  were  obtained,  which  cousisicd  of  the  hjrdro- 
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the  o«pranic  bases  of  opiara  prodace  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  h-ft.  (Bonchardat  and  Bondet,  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  xxiii.  294.) 

Of  the  principles  above  mentioned  morphia  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It 
is  generally  admitted  to  exist  in  opium  united  with  meconic  acid  in  the  state  of 
meconute,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  as  a  sulphate.  Of  morphia  and  its  prepa- 
rations we  shall  treat  under  another  head.  (See  Morphia.) 

Narcotina  or  narcotin  receives  one  or  the  other  of  these  names,  according  as 
it  is  considered  alkaline  or  neuter.  It  exists  in  opium,  chiefly  at  least,  in  the  free 
state,  and  is  left  behind  in  considerable  quantity  when  the  drug  is  macerated 
with  water.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  and  crystallizes  in  silky  flexible 
needles,  usually  larger  than  the  crystals  of  morphia,  fusible  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling 
water,  in  100  parts  of  cold  and  24  of  boiling  alcohol  which  deposits  it  upon 
cooling,  and  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  the  diluted 
acids  also  dissolve  it.  As  it  exerts  no  alkaline  reaction  upon  vegetable  colours, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  acids  from  reddening  litmus  paper,  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  reason  for  denying  it  the  rank  of  an  alkali.  But  it  unites  with  some 
of  the  acids  forming  definite  compounds,  which  may  be  procured  in  a  separate 
state;  and  Robiquet  obtained  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  narcotina  well  crys- 
tallized. {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xvii.  G39,  and  xix.  59.)  Hence  many  chemists, 
among  whom  is  Berzelius,  consider  it  alkaline;  and,  perhaps,  this  view  of  it  is 
the  most  convenient.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  to  have  a  very  feeble  neu- 
tralizing power.  With  acetic  acid  it  does  not  appear  to  form  a  permanent  com- 
bination ;  for,  though  dissolved  by  cold  acetic  acid,  it  is  separated  by  heating 
the  solution.  Narcotina  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
and  its  formula,  as  given  by  Hinterberger,  is  C^^H^jNO,^.  According  to  Messrs. 
Matthiessen  and  Foster,  it  contains  the  elements  of  cotarnin  and  meconin. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  morphia  by  its  insipidity,  solubility  in  ether,  and 
insolubility  in  alkaline  solutions,  by  not  affecting  vegetable  colours,  by  assuming 
a  yellowish  instead  of  a  blood-red  colour  under  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
by  not  decomposing  iodic  acid,  and  by  not  producing  a  blue  colour  with  the 
salts  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  reddened  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
Hence,  if  to  a  mixture  of  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  a  small  piece  of  nitre  be 
added,  a  deep  blood-red  colour  is  produced;  while  morphia,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  yields  a  brownish  or  olive-green  colour.  It  gives  a  greasy  stain 
to  paper  when  heated  upon  it  over  a  candle.  Heated  with  an  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  deutoxide  of  manganese,  it  is  converted  into  an  acid  called 
opianic  acid,  and  into  a  substance  of  feeble  alkaline  properties,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  cotarnin  (cotarnia).   (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  vi.  99.) 

chlorate  of  a  new  alkaloid.  This  was  separated  by  exactly  saturating  with  sulphate  of 
silver,  and  macerating  the  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  The  alkaloid  was  extracted 
by  alcohol,  and,  after  evaporation,  Avas  obtained  in  hard  flat  prisms,  arranged  in  a  stellate 
form.  The  crystals  were  fused  by  heat,  but  at  the  same  time  decomposed.  They  Avere  dis- 
solved by  about  GOOO  parts  of  cold  and  by  70  of  boiling  water,  by  9  parts  of  boiling  and 
830  of  cold  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  solution  had  a  sharp,  bitter  taste,  and  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction.  The  alkaloid  was  insoluble  in  ether,  but  rapidly  soluble  in  so- 
lution of  potassa,  somewhat  less  so  in  ammonia,  and  soluble  also  in  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, especially  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Nitric  acid  instantly  coloured  the  crystals  orange- 
red,  and  formed  a  yellow  solution.  A  concentrated  solution  of  iodic  acid  gradually  produced 
a  yellow  colour  with  its  aqueous  solution,  and  a  purple  colour  in  starch  paper  suspended 
above  it.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  disturbed  by  sesquichloride  of  iron,  is  Tendered 
grayish-black  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  causes  gradually  a  yellow  turbidness  in  solution 
of  terchloride  of  gold,  which  results  in  a  brownish  precipitate.  It  was  not  subjectel  to 
elementary  analysis.  From  its  origin  in  the  dregs  of  laudanum,  it  appears  to  us  most  jro* 
bable  that  it  was  the  result  of  chemical  change  in  morphia.  [Chemisches  Central  Blatt,  No. 
61,  p.  960;  see  also  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm. ,  Jan.  1861,  p.  24.)  Dr.  Fronmiiller  found  "Witt- 
stein's  mctamorphia  to  be  soporific  in  doses  of  half  a  grain.  [Ibid.,  Sept.  1801,  j.  4iS  )—• 
Hote  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Meconin  is  said  also  to  be  among  the  results  of  its  decomposition  by  oxidizing 
agents.  When  distilled  with  potassa,  it  yields  a  colourless  volatile  liquid 
havinjr  alkaline  properties,  with  the  strong  sraell  of  herring-pickle  together 
with  tliat  of  ammonia.  This  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  and  has  received  the  namo 
of  propt/hmin.  (Wertheim,  Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  June  1,  1850,  p.  421,  and 
Dec.  17,  1851,  p.  918.)*  Water  extracts  narcotina  partially  from  opium,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acid  which  the  latter  contains,  either  free  or  combined  with  the 
narcotina.  It  is  usually  obtained  mixed  with  morphia  in  the  processes  for  pro- 
curing that  principle;  and  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  ether,  which  dis- 
solves it  without  affecting  the  morphia,  and  yields  it  upon  evaporation.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  digesting  opium  in  ether,  and  slowly  evaporating  the  ethe- 
real solution,  which  deposits  crystals  of  narcotina.  Another  mode  of  procuring 
it  is  to  treat  opium,  exhausted  by  previous  maceration  in  water,  with  dilute 
acetic  acid,  filter  the  solution,  precipitate  by  an  alkali,  wash  the  precipitate  with 
water,  and  purify  it  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  as 
the  liquid  cools.  Should  it  still  be  impure,  the  solution  in  alcohol  aud  crystalli- 
zation may  be  repeated. 

The  proportion  of  this  principle  found  in  opium  varies  extremely  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  variety.  Thus  in  Smyrna 
opium  it  has  been  found,  according  to  different  observers,  in  quantities  varying 
from  loO  to  9-36  per  cent. 

Though  narcotina  itself  is  tasteless,  its  salts  are  very  bitter,  even  more  so 
than  those  of  morphia.  (Berzelius.)  Their  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  yields 
precipitates  with  the  alkalies  and  infusion  of  galls.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  Kobiquet  obtained  the  sulphate  and  muriate  crystallized. 

Different  opinions  have  been  advanced  relative  to  the  action  of  narcotina  on 
the  system.  Derosne  believed  it  to  be  the  active  principle  of  opium ;  though, 
upon  experimenting  with  it,  he  obtained  effects  but  little  stronger  than  those 
produced  by  an  equal  dose  of  opium  itself.  Others  found  it  possessed  in  different 
degrees  of  narcotic  properties;  and  the  results  of  various  experiments  which  led 
to  this  conclusion  may  be  seen  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  But  a  more 
thorough  investigation  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  ranked  among 
narcotic  medicines.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  narcotina  is  identical 
with  aconella,  an  alkaloid  recently  extracted  by  the  Messrs.  Smith  of  Edinburgh 
from  aconite.  (See  page  65.)  The  effects  of  a  narcotic  character  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  have  probably  arisen  from  the  employment  of  a  prepara- 
tion not  entirely  freed  from  other  principles  contained  in  the  opium.  Indeed, 
80  little  has  it  of  this  character,  that  the  name  of  anarcotina  has  been  pro- 
posed for  it,  expressive  of  its  total  want  of  narcotic  power.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Calcutta,  recommends 
narcotina  very  highly  in  intermittent  fever,  and  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
in  it  even  stronger  antiperiodic  properties  than  those  of  quinia.    In  the  cases 

♦  There  would  »oem,  from  the  observations  of  Wertheim  and  llinterbcrgcr,  to  be  four 
homologous  motlifioalioas  of  narcotina,  having  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other  in  composi- 
^tioD,  the  number  of  eq«i.  of  nitrogen  and  oxygon  being  the  same  in  all,  while  those  of  car- 
bon and  hydro;^<»n  incron"«»  by  2  «»'^^.  in  regular  progression.    Thus  1.  irnrmnf  narcotina 
ni'  '.i^^uJ  '1.  methylic  narcotina  (\\\-\  i   O,^; 

8.  '  ,,:  and  4.  propvlic  narcotina  (W<  .()j^, 

Anoiner  iru''  *■  "'  '''.''  i  i)v  (iig. 

lillalion  with  'oical  re- 

/jili..ii   ii-  oT.  ,.^,..      i  ...  y  f\n*  am- 

Pi'  ird,  and  pre.  i/lmntn 

fro  ,(1  to  in  the  t«xt  .it 

bnving  ihe  smell  of  ijerrjng-|Mokif.     1  |,y  distilling  ergot  with 

^lass*.     MethyUmin  was  procured  '-  ,  roducts  are,  wr  beliere, 

kbus  far  hypothetical.  {Pharm.  Cent.  lit<ttt,  Ucc.  17,  1»&1,  p.  UlS;  and  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  8« 
•<r.,  xxiii.  164.)— A'of«  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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rr pnrtcd  bj  him,  it  was  employed  in  combination  with  muriatic  acid.  Given  in 
this  form,  though  powerfully  febrifuge,  it  was  found  not  to  produce  narcotic 
effects,  not  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  never  to  occasion  the  distressing  head- 
ache and  restlessness  which  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  quinia.  It  proved, 
moreover,  powerfully  sudorific.  It  was  given  in  doses  of  three  grains,  three 
times  a  day.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  was  induced  to  recommend  its  employment  to 
his  medical  friends  in  India,  from  a  knowledge  that  it  had  proved  effectual  ia 
mild  agues,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Roots  and  Mr.  Jetson  in  England.* 

Codeia  was  discovered  in  1832  by  Robiquet  in  the  muriate  of  morphia  pre- 
pared according  to  the  process  of  Gregory.  It  exists  in  opium  combined  like 
morphia  with  meconic  acid,  and  is  extracted  along  with  that  alkali  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  muriate.  (See  Morphia.)  When  the  solution  of  the  mixed  muriates 
of  morphia  and  codeia  is  treated  with  ammonia,  the  former  alkaloid  is  precipi- 
tated, and  the  codeia,  remaining  in  solution,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization.  It  may  be  purified  by  treating  the  crystals  with  hot  ether,  which 
dissolves  them,  and  yields  the  codeia  in  colourless  crystals  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  This  alkaline  product  melts  at  300°  without  decomposition.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  which  takes  up  1-26  per  cent,  at  60°,  37  at  110°,  and  59  at 
212°.  When  added  in  excess  to  boiling  water,  the  undissolved  portion  melts 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  having  the  appearance  of  an  oil.  It  is  soluble  also  iu 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions.  Hence,  it  may  be  separated 
from  morphia  by  a  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  which  dissolves  the  morphia,  and 
leaves  the  codeia.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper,  and  combines  with 
acids  to  form  salts,  some  of  which  are  crystal lizable,  particularly  the  nitrate.  Its 
capacity  of  saturation  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  morphia.  According  to 
Robiquet,  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  is  saturated  by  T*837  of  codeia,  and  by  7  "88 
of  morphia.  It  is  distinguishable,  however,  from  the  latter  principle  by  the  dif- 
ferent form  of  its  crystals,  which  are  octohedral,  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  ether, 
greater  solubility  in  water,  and  insolubility  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  by  not  as- 
suming a  red  colour  with  nitric  acid,  nor  a  blue  one  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  (Journ.de  Pharm.,  xix.  91.)  Tincture  of  galls  precipitates  from  its 
solutions  a  tannate  of  codeia.  Crystallized  from  a  watery  solution,  it  contains 
about  6  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  driven  off  at  212°.  The  crystals  obtained 
from  a  solution  in  ether  contain  no  water.  Like  most  of  the  other  organic  alka- 
lies, it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  its  received  formula 
being  C3^H,^N0j,  and  its  combining  number  consequently  284.  According  to 
Dr.  Anderson,  however,  the  formula  of  the  anhydrous  alkaloid  is  CggH^jNOg, 
with  the  addition  of  two  eqs.  of  water  in  the  hydrate.  {Month.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sci.,  May,  1850,  p.  492.)  Dr.  Gregory  tried  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  codeia 
npon  himself  and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  found  that,  in  a  dose  of  three  grains 
or  less,  it  produced  no  obvious  effect,  but,  in  the  quantity  of  from  four  to  six 
grains,  accelerated  the  pulse,  occasioned  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  head  and  face, 
and  gave  rise  to  an  agreeable  excitement  of  the  spirits  like  that  resulting  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  itching  upon  the  skin, 
and,  after  lasting  for  several  hours,  was  followed  by  an  unpleasant  depression, 
with  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting.  No  tendency  to  sleep  was  observed,  ex- 
cept in  the  state  of  depression.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  medicine  produced  a 
slight  purgative  effect;  but  in  others  it  appeared  to  exercise  no  peculiar  influ- 
ence on  the  bowels.  M.  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  administered  codeia  uncombined 
in  numerous  cases,  and  observed  that,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  it  acted 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  appeared  to  be  directed  especially  to  the  great  sym- 

*  The  different  effects,  obtained  by  different  experimenters  from  narcotina,  are  readily 
explicable,  should  the  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  a  powerful  alkaloid  (opiania),  which 
may  have  been  mixed  with  the  narcotina,  and  of  several  different  modifications  of  narooliuft 
itself  {page  619),  prove  to  be  correct. — Note  lo  the  tenth  edition. 
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pathetic;  as  it  relieved  painful  affections  having  their  origin  apparently  in  dis- 
orders of  that  nerve,  while  it  exerted  no  influence  over  pains  of  the  back  and 
extremities  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  spinal  marrow.  He  did  not  find  it  to 
aflfect  the  circulation,  disturb  digestion,  or  produce  constipation.  In  sufficient 
quantity,  it  induced  sleep  without  giving  rise,  like  opium,  to  signs  of  cerebral 
congestion.  Dr.  Mirandi,  of  Havana,  employed  it  with  advantage  in  several  bad 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  Dr.  Aran,  of  Paris,  considers  it  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  in  our  possession  for  relieving  pain,  and  obtaining  calm  sleep,  inferior  to 
morphia  only  that  it  must  be  given  in  larger  doses,  and  having  the  advantage  over 
it  that  it  does  not  occasion  disturbed  sleep,  disorder  of  the  stomach,  constipation, 
or  sweating  with  cutaneous  eruptions.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set,  Jan.  1,  1863, 
p.  184.)  Dr.  Qarrod,  of  London,  however,  has  had  a  different  experience,  having 
found  it,  in  large  doses,  neither  anodyne  nor  soporific.  (3Ied.  Times  and  Oaz., 
March,  1864,  p.  333.)  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  codeia  has  a 
decided  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and  is  among  the  principles  upon  which 
opium  dej>ends  for  its  peculiar  powers.  It  may  be  given  in  syrup,  in  a  dose  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  or  more,  and  M.  Aran  has  found  it  efficient  in 
the  dose  of  one-third  of  a  grain. 

Faramorphia  (thebaina)  is  the  name  given  by  Pelletier  to  a  principle,  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  an  infusion  of  opium,  treated 
with  milk  of  lime.  The  precipitate  being  washed  with  water  till  the  liquid  came 
away  colourless,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol,  instead  of  affording  morphia  to 
this  solvent,  as  was  anticipated,  yielded  a  new  alkaline  principle,  which  was 
obtained  separate  by  evaporating  the  alcohol,  acting  on  the  residue  with  ether, 
allowing  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  then  purifying 
the  resulting  crystalline  mass  by  dissolving  it  in  an  acid,  precipitating  by  am- 
monia, and  recrystallizing  by  means  of  alcohol  or  ether.  Pelletier  named  it 
paramorphia,  from  its  close  analogy  in  composition  with  morphia,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  quite  distinct  in  proi>erties.  It  is  white,  crystal lizable  in  needles, 
of  an  acrid  and  styptic  rather  than  bitter  taste,  fusible  at  about  300°,  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  when  cold,  and  still  more  so 
when  heated,  and  capable  of  combining  with  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  salts 
not  crystallizable  from  their  aqueous  solution.  Alkalies  precipitate  it  from  its 
acid  solutions,  and,  unless  in  very  concentrated  solution,  do  not  dissolve  it  when 
added  in  excess.  It  is  not,  like  morphia,  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  nor  does  it 
become  blue  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  From  codeia  it 
differs  in  never  being  in  large  crystals,  in  not  forming  crystallizable  salts,  in  being 
always  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  ammonia,  and  in  not  melting  in 
oily  drops.  From  narcotina,  which  it  most  resembles,  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  shorter  crystals,  which  want  the  pearly  appearance  of  those  of  narcotina, 
by  its  different  taste,  by  its  much  greater  solubility  in  cold  alcohol,  of  which  10 
parts  will  dissolve  1  of  this  principle,  while  narcotina  requires  100  parts,  and  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  a  resin-like  matter  before  dis- 
solving it.  while  the  same  acid  instantly  dissolves  narcotina.  It  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  its  formula  being,  according  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  C,^H„NO,.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  '^e  gcr.,  xxiv.  233.)  The  name 
of  thebain  was  proposed  for  it  by  M.  Coutirbe,  who  was  disposed  to  give  the 
credit  of  its  diwovery  to  M.  Thibonmery,  the  director  of  Pelletier's  laboratory. 
Magendie  c  irous,  in    its  effects  on   the   system,  to 

fttrychnia  an  spasms  in  the  dose  of  a  grain. 

Papni'vrma  (  of  this  alkaloid  was  announced  by 

Dr.  G.  Merck,    i  ^  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly 

folable  in  cold  alcohol  or  elber,  more  soluble  in  these  liquids  boiling  hot,  and 
deposited  by  them  on  cooling.  With  acids  it  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  very 
sparingly  dissolved  by  water.  The  muriate  crystallizes  with  extraordinary  facility. 
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The  aikdloid  is  readily  dissolved  by  moderately  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  from 
which,  on  the  addition  of  more  acid,  the  muriate  separates,  assuming  the  form 
of  an  oily  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  readily  converted  on  stand- 
ing iuto  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals.  These  crystals  are  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water.  The  muriate  yields  with  bichloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol.  Papaverina  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  the  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  with  soda,  exhausting  the  precipi- 
tate with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with 
a  dilute  acid,  filtering,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
muriatic  acid,  mixing  acetate  of  soda  with  the  solution,  and  treating  with 
boiling  ether  the  resulting  precipitate.  The  ethereal  solution  deposits  the  papa- 
verina on  cooling.  A  characteristic  property  of  this  alkaloid  is  that  its  crystals, 
when  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  acquire  a  dark-blue  colour. 
Its  formula  is  C^H,jNOg.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  March  15, 1850,  from  Liebig^s  Atinalen.) 
Papaverina  has  been  further  investigated  by  Dr.  Thos.  Anderson,  who  confirms 
the  statements  of  Merck.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  15,  1855,  p.  21.) 

Opiania  {opianin).  This  was  found  by  Dr.  Hinterberger  in  some  supposed 
narcotina,  which  had  been  obtained  by  Engler,  an  apothecary  of  Vienna,  from  a 
parcel  of  Egyptian  opium  which  he  was  working  for  morphia.  An  infusion  of 
the  opium  was  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate,  having  been  washed 
first  with  water  and  then  with  cold  alcohol,  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
decolorized  by  animal  charcoal.  A  crystalline  mass  was  thus  obtained,  consist- 
ing apparently  of  morphia  and  narcotina.  By  repeated  solutions  in  hot  alcohol 
and  crystallization,  the  former  was  separated,  remaining  in  the  alcohol,  while 
the  supposed  narcotina  was  obtained  in  crystals.  These,  upon  being  examined 
by  Dr.  Hinterberger,  proved  to  be  a  new  alkaloid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  opianin.  It  is  in  long,  colourless,  transparent  needles,  belonging  to  the 
prismatic  system.  When  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  solution  of  the 
muriate,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft  white  powder.  It  is  without  smell,  and  in 
alcoholic  solution  has  a  strong  and  durable  bitter  taste.  At  the  temperature  of 
212°  F.  it  remains  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  requires  for  solution 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  entirely  thrown  down,  upon 
cooling,  in  the  state  of  crystals.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction ;  and  from  this  solution  both  opiania  itself  and  its  salts  are  thrown 
down  by  alkalies.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  without  changing  it; 
nitric  acid  renders  it  yellow,  and,  if  added  to  its  sulphuric  acid  solution,  blood- 
red,  but  after  a  short  time  changing  to  light-yellow.  Its  formula,  according  to 
Hinterberger,  is  CggHj^NjOj^.  From  experiments,  it  has  been  inferred  to  be 
powerfully  narcotic,  and  to  resemble  morphia  in  its  action.  About  one-tenth  of 
a  grain  of  one  of  these  alkaloids  was  given  to  a  cat,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
the  other  to  another  cat,  with  very  similar  effects.  These  were  decidedly  narcotic, 
and  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  24 
hours,  without  fatal  eflfects.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  Dec.  1,  1852,  p.  444.) 

Narceina  or  narcein,  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1832,  is  white,  in  silky  acicnlar 
crystals,  inodorous,  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  fusible  at  197°  F.,  soluble  in  375  parts 
of  cold  and  220  of  boiling  water,  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
forms  a  bluish  compound  with  iodine,  the  colour  of  which  is  destroyed  by  heat 
and  the  alkalies.  It  is  rendered  blue  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  so  far  diluted 
as  not  to  decompose  it;  but  does  not,  like  morphia,  become  blue  by  the  action 
of  the  salts  of  iron,  nor  red  by  that  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  acids, 
but  was  thought  not  to  neutralize  them,  and,  though  at  first  considered  alka- 
line by  Pelletier,  was  afterwards  ranked  with  indifferent  bodies.  At  present, 
however,  its  alkaloid  character  is  admitted,  as  it  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  a  crystallizable  sulphate.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Avril,  1864,  p.  367.)  It  re- 
sembles, moreover,  the  organic  alkalies  in  its  constitution,  consisting  of  carbon. 
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hydrogen,  nitroj?en,  and  oxygen.  Its  formula,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson,  in 
C^IIjyNOjg.  Pelletier  obtained  it  in  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  opium.  Having 
formed  an  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  he  treated  it  with  distilled  water,  precipi 
tated  the  morphia  by  ammonia,  concentrated  the  solution,  filtered  it,  threw  down 
the  raeconic  acid  by  baryta-water,  separated  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonate 
of  ammouia,  drove  off  the  excess  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  by  heat,  evaporated  the 
liquor  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  set  it  aside  till  a  pulpy  matter  formed  cout 
taining  crystals,  separated  and  expressed  this  pulpy  matter,  then  treated  it  with 
alcohol,  aud  concentrated  the  alcoholic  solution.  This,  on  cooling,  deposited 
crystals  of  narcein,  which  were  easily  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  crystal- 
lization. Meconin,  which  often  crystallizes  with  it,  may  be  separated  by  the 
agency  of  ether.  It  is  without  known  influence  upon  the  system.  Two  graini 
were  introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  without  observable  effect. 

Meconin,  the  existence  of  which  was  announced  in  1832  by  M.  Couerbe,  is 
identical  with  a  substance  discovered  several  years  previously  by  M.  Dublauc, 
jun.,  but  of  which  no  account  was  published.  It  is  perfectly  white,  in  the  form 
of  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  about  2G5  parts  of  cold  and  18  of  boiling  water, 
very  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils,  fusible  at  195°,  volatilizable 
without  change,  and  possessed  of  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  favours  the  sup- 
position that  it  may  not  be  without  action  upon  the  system.  It  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  and  contains  no  nitrogen.  Meconin  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  with  ammonia,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water  until  the  latter  nearly  ceases  to  acquire  colour,  mixing  the  watery  fluids, 
evaporating  them  to  the  consistence  of  molasses,  setting  them  aside  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  during  which  a  mass  of  granular  crystals  is  formed,  then  decanting 
the  liquid,  expressing  the  mass,  and  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  meconin 
may  be  separated  from  the  mass  by  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol  of  36* 
Baume,  evaporating  so  as  to  obtain  crystals,  dissolving  these  in  boiling  water 
with  animal  charcoal,  filtering  the  liquid  while  hot,  and  subjecting  the  crystals 
formed  upon  the  cooling  of  the  solution  to  the  action  of  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  meconin,  and  yields  it  in  a  state  of  purity  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Dec.  1832.) 

Forphyroxin  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Merck,  by  treating  powdered 
opiam,  previously  exhausted  by  boiling  ether,  and  then  made  into  a  pulp  by 
means  of  water,  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  agitating  it  with  ether,  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  aud  pre- 
cipitating with  ammonia.  Pararaorphia  and  porphyroxin  are  thus  obtained  to- 
gether. These  are  to  be  dissolved  in  ether,  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
deposits  the  former  in  crystals,  and  the  latter  in  the  form  of  resin.  The  porphy- 
roxin is  separated  by  the  cautious  use  of  alcohol,  and  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  neuter,  crystallizable  in  shining  needles,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  iu  alcohol  and  ether,  and  characterized  by  the  property 
of  assuming  a  purple-red  or  rose  colour,  when  heated  in  dilute  muriatic  acii 
(Journ.  dc  Pharm.,  Se  sir.,  xiv.  188.) 

Of  pseudomorphia,  as  it  is  found  in  opium  only  as  an  occasional  ingredient, 
and  is  not  generally  present,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  treat  in  detail.  An 
Interesting  fact,  however,  in  relation  to  it,  and  one  of  some  toxicological  im- 
portance, is  that  it  possesses  two  properties  considered  characteristic  of  mor- 
phia, those  namely  of  l>€ing  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  of  striking  a  blue 
colour  with  the  salts  of  iron,  and  yet  is  without  any  poisonous  influence  upon 
the  animal  economy.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  675.)  But  it  difl'crs  in  not  forming 
salts  with  the  acids,  and  in  not  decomposing  iodic  acid.  It  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Mr.conic  acid  is  in  white  crystalline  scales,  of  a  sour  taste  followed  by  bit- 
terness, fusible  and  volatilizable  by  heat,  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water, 
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soluble  also  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  with  the  property  of  reddening  vegetable 
blues,  and  forming  salts.  Its  compounds  with  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic 
oxides  are  generally  insoluble  in  water.  Its  characteristic  properties  are,  that 
it  produces  a  blood-red  colour  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  green 
precipitate  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper,  and  white 
precipitates  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
chloride  of  barium.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating  opium  in  water,  filtering  the 
infusion,  and  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Meconate  and  sulphate  • 
of  lime  are  precipitated.  The  precipitate,  having  been  washed  with  hot  water 
and  with  alcohol,  is  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  at  180°.  The  meconate  of 
lime  is  taken  up,  and  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  bimeconate  of  lime  is  de- 
posited. This  is  dissolved  in  warm  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  which  deposits 
pure  meconic  acid  when  it  cools.  It  may  be  fneed  from  colouring  matter  by 
neutralizing  it  with  potassa,  decomposing  the  crystallized  meconate  thus  obtained 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  again  crystallizing.  Meconic  acid  has  little  or  no  action 
on  the  system,  and  is  not  used  separately  in  medicine ;  but  its  natural  relation 
to  morphia  requires  that  it  should  be  understood. 

Incompatibles.  All  the  substances  which  produce  precipitates  with  opium  do 
not  necessarily  aflfect  its  medical  virtues ;  but  the  alkalies,  and  all  vegetable  in- 
fusions containing  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  are  strictly  incompatible ;  the  former 
separating  and  precipitating  the  active  principle,  the  latter  forming  with  it  an 
insoluble  compound. 

The  proportion  of  morphia  which  any  particular  specimen  of  opium  will 
furnish,  may  be  considered  as  the  best  test  of  its  value,  except  that  of  actual 
trial  upon  the  system.  Good  opium  should  yield  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
pure morphia  precipitated  from  the  infusion  by  ammonia  with  alcohol,  according 
to  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Morphia.)  The  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia directs  that  it  should  yield  at  least  7  per  cent,  of  the  pure  alkaloid  by 
the  officinal  process.    The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  requires  at  least  6  per  cent. 

M.  Guilliermond  gives  the  following  mode  of  estimating  the  strength  of  opium, 
as  tested  by  the  amount  of  morphia  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Take  15  parts  of 
opium,  cut  it  in  pieces,  rub  it  up  with  60  parts  of  alcohol  at  160°,  drain  the 
mixture  on  linen  and  express,  treat  the  residue  with  40  parts  of  alcohol  at  the 
same  temperature,  unite  the  tinctures  in  a  vessel  with  a  large  mouth  into  which 
4  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  (22°  Cartier)  have  been  introduced,  and  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  12  hours.  The  crystals  which  form  are  to  be  put  upon 
linen,  washed  repeatedly  with  water  to  separate  the  meconate  of  ammonia,  and 
then  introduced  into  a  small  vessel  of  water.  The  crystals  of  narcotina,  being 
very  light,  continue  suspended  in  the  water,  and  may  be  decanted  along  with  it, 
while  those  of  morphia  remaining  at  the  bottom,  may  be  collected  and  weighed: 
Good  opium,  treated  in  this  way,  will  yield  for  the  fifteen  parts  employed  from 
1*25  to  1-75  parts  of  the  crystals  of  morphia.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xvi.  18.)* 

*  As  the  morphia  obtained  in  the  above  process  is  not  quite  free  from  narcotina,  M.  De 
Vry  proposes  the  following  modification.  The  mixture  of  morphia  and  narcotina,  pre- 
cipitated from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ammonia,  after  being  washed,  is  to  be  heated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  pure  water.  The  narcotina  has  no  ac- 
tion on  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  morphia,  producing  sulphate 
of  morphia  and  tribasic  sulphate  of  copper.  The  latter  and  the  narcotina  remain  undis- 
solved, and  a  solution  is  obtained  containing  sulphate  of  morphia  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
copper.  This,  having  been  filtered,  is  treated  first  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  pre- 
cipitates the  copper,  and  afterwards  with  ammonia  which  throws  down  the  morphia. 
{Pharm.  Journ.,  x.  77.) 

M.  Fordos'  method  of  ettimating  the  proportion  of  morphia.  Practical  difficulties  having  been 
experienced  in  the  application  of  M.  Guilliermond's  method,  though  much  better  than  any 
plan  previously  proposed,  the  Belgic  Academy  of  Medicine  made  the  olfer  of  a  prize,  which 
seems  to  have  elicited  the  following  process,  considered  by  M.  Fordos  as  the  easiest  of  ex- 
ecution, and  most  accurate  in  its  results.    Macerate  in  60  cubic  centimetres  of  water  16 
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Tests  of  Opium.  It  !s  sometimes  highly  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  opium  in  any  suspected  mixture.  As  meconic  acid  and 
morphia  have  been  found  only  in  the  products  of  the  poppy,  if  either  or  both  of 
them  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  substance,  very  strong  evidence  will  be  aflforded  of 
the  presence  of  opium.  The  test  should,  therefore,  be  applied  in  reference  to  the 
detection  of  these  two  principles.  If  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  substance  ex- 
amined yields  a  red  colour  with  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  there  is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid.  Greater  certainty  may  be  obtained 
by  the  following  process.  Add  in  excess  to  the  filtered  liquor  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  If  opium  be  present,  there  will  be  a  precipitate  of  meconate  of 
lead,  and  the  acetates  of  morphia  and  lead  will  remain  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  to  be  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed,  either  by  adding  a 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  lead  and  leaves  the  meconic 
acid  in  solution,  or  by  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

grammes  of  opium,  cut  into  fine  slices,  agitating  occasionally.  After  24  hours,  or  sooner  if 
Uiere  is  any  urgency,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  mortar,  and  divide  the  opium  thoroughly 
by  the  pej^ile.  Then  pour  the  whole  on  a  small  filter,  and,  after  the  liquid  has  passed, 
wash  the  filter  with  16  cubic  centimetres  of  water  with  which  the  mortar  and  pestle  have  been 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Repeat  the  washing  a  second  and  a  third  time,  using  each  time  10  cubio 
centimetres  of  water.  The  opium  is  thus  sufficiently  exhausted.  One-third  of  the  mixed 
liquids  is  taken  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  ammonia  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
morphia.  To  this  add  the  ammonia  drop  by  drop  till  the  liquor  offers  a  slight  ammoniacal 
odour,  and  then  immediately  cease.  Note  the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed.  Operate  thea 
on  the  residuary  two-thirds  of  the  liquid,  representing  10  grammes  of  opium,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  morphia.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  85°,  and  twice 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed  in  the  previous  operation.  A  slight  excess  of  ammonia 
is  requisite  to  separate  all  the  morphia.  Agitate  the  liquor,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a 
bottle  well  stopped.  Narcotina  is  soon  deposited  in  fine  needles  but  slightly  coloured,  and 
morphia  in  prisms  larger  and  somewhat  more  coloured.  After  two  or  three  days,  shako  the 
bottle,  and  then  allow  it  to  rest  for  some  hours,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  deposition  of 
the  whole  of  the  morphia.  Collect  the  crystals  on  a  small  filter,  and  wash  them  with  15 
or  20  cubic  centimetres  of  weak  alcohol,  of  only  40  or  50  to  the  100.  This  washing  removes 
the  adhering  mother-water,  and  frees  the  crystals  from  the  colouring  matter.  There  re- 
main crystals  of  morphia  little  coloured,  and  white  crystals  of  narcotina.  Allow  them  to 
dry  on  the  same  funnel.  Then  pour  on  the  filter  from  10  to  15  cubic  centimetres  of  puro 
sulphuric  ether;  and  afterwards,  at  two  or  three  times,  from  10  to  15  cubic  centimetres  of 
chlorofona.  The  crystals  of  narcotina  are  instantly  dissolved  in  the  chloroform,  and  carried 
off  with  it ;  and  the  morphia  remains  untouched.  Lastly  wash  the  filter  with  15  cubic  centi- 
metres of  other,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chloroform  and  narcotina.  Dry  the  filter,  and 
weigh  tho  crystals  of  morphia,  which  may  bo  very  easily  detached.  To  verify  the  result,  as- 
certain that  the  crystals  are  entirely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  The  weight 
will  represent  the  quantity  of  morphia  in  10  grammes  of  the  opium.  We  have  been  particular 
In  presentinjr  fnrh  ••tep  of  the  process  precisely,  as  much  depends  upon  a  proper  manipula- 
tion. Th<'  I  '^  and  measures  have  been  given  for  the  salce  of  accuracy;  but  tho 
operator  -late  thom  into  the  equivalent  weights  and  measures  in  use  with 
Qs  by  coii^iim:!):;  ni«;  tuuie  in  the  Appendix;  or  he  can  use  any  other  convenient  weight 
and  measure,  taking  care  to  observe  the  same  proportions.  i^Joum.  de  I'harm.,  8«  «/r., 
Xxxii.  li*l.) 

In  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  for  Sept.  18G8  (p.  385)  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  thf  a«Hfty  of  opium  by  Prof.  F.  F.  Mayer,  to  which,  for  want  of  space,  we  must 
content  <iui-flvci  with  referring  the  reader.  It  is  higlily  important  that  tho  apothecary 
should  be  nMe  to  determine  the  ^trpnjrth  of  h\n  opium,  and  never  to  use  any  in  his  offi- 
cinal opcrutionf*,  cx'  -  iliia  or  its  salts,  which  does  not 
corae  up  Ht  le.'iMi  to  iial  stanilard.    Sometimes  it  maj 

bappf»-  •'    '  •    "  opiuiii  1  •'  ■•  ■ Hilary  use,  and  tlie  con- 

seqii  !>o  that  an  nit.    Hence  it  has  been 

f)TQy  iincc  to  ad   i  ^\  s  of  different  strengths 

n  proper  proportion  to  get  an  opium  which  shall  always  bo  the  same.  In  a  paper  on 
opium  in  thr  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  (.March,  18G0,  p.  115),  Dr.  Squibb  has  treateu  on  this 
subject,  '<•  '(>s  a  preparation  which,  whatever  may  bo  the  strength  of  the  opium 

used,  sba  .ave  a  fixed  value.    Could  such  a  preparation,  based  on  soumi  prinoi- 

Dles,  and  <  i  t-umciently  easy  execution,  receive  the  sanction  of  our  national  code,  it  would 
jcrtain.v  ha  of  great  praetical  importance. — Sotes  to  th*  twfl/ih  edition. 
'40 
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removing  by  filtration  the  precipitated  snlphnret  of  lead,  and  heatinj?  the  clear 
Jiqnor  ko  as  to  drive  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With  the  clear  liquor  thai 
obtained,  if  it  contain  meconic  acid,  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  will  pro- 
duce a  striking  red  colour,  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper  a  green  precipitate, 
and  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride  of  barium,  white  precipitates 
soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Wright,  is  an  invariable  constituent  of  saliva  {Simon^s  Chemistry,  ii.  6),  pro- 
duces a  red  colour  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  resembling  that  pro* 
duced  by  meconic  acid ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Everitt,  this  colour  is  entirely 
and  at  once  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  has  no  effect 
on  the  red  colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xii.  88.) 
On  the  contrary,  chloride  of  gold  reddens  a  solution  of  hydrosulphocyanic  acid 
or  a  sulphocyanide,  but  not  of  meconic  acid.  Pereira  says  the  acetates  also 
redden  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  do  not  afford  the  results  just  men- 
tioned with  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  barium.  To  test  the  presence  of 
morphia,  the  liquid  from  which  the  meconate  of  lead  has  been  precipitated,  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  acetates  of  morphia  and  lead,  must  bo 
freed  from  the  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  from  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heat ;  after  which,  the  following  reagents  may  be  ap- 
plied:— viz.  1.  nitric  acid,  which  colours  the  morphia  red;  2.  iodic  acid,  which 
is  decomposed  by  the  morphia  with  the  extrication  of  iodine,  which  colours  the 
liquid  reddish-brown,  and,  if  starch  is  present,  unites  with  it  to  form  a  blue  com- 
pound ;  3.  solution  of  ammonia,  which,  if  carefully  added  so  as  not  to  be  in  excess, 
throws  down  a  precipitate  of  morphia  soluble  in  a  great  excess  of  that  alkali 
or  of  potassa;  and  4.  tannic  acid,  which  precipitates  tannate  of  morphia.  If 
the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia  afford  a  deep-red  colour  becoming 
yellow  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  blue  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  proofs 
may  be  considered  as  complete.* 

Though  opium  is  little  injured  by  time  if  well  kept,  yet  it  does  undergo  spon- 
taneous change,  and  M.  Guibourt  found  less  morphia  in  a  specimen  which  had 
been  in  his  possession  nearly  twenty  years  than  it  had  yielded  in  its  recent  state. 
There  was  also  more  colouring  matter.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1863,  p.  5.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Opium  is  a  stimulant  narcotic.  Taken  by  a 
healthy  person  in  a  moderate  dose,  it  increases  the  force,  fulness,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  augments  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  invigorates  the  muscular 
system,  quickens  the  senses,  animates  the  spirits,  and  gives  new  energy  to  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Its  operation,  while  thus  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  directed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  brain,  the  functions  of  which  it  excites 
sometimes  even  to  intoxication  or  delirium.  In  a  short  time  this  excitation  sub- 
sides ;  a  calmness  of  the  corporeal  actions,  and  a  delightful  placidity  of  mind 
succeed;  and  the  individual,  insensible  to  painful  impressions,  forgetting  all 
sources  of  care  and  anxiety,  submits  himself  to  a  current  of  undefined  and  un- 
connected, but  pleasing  fancies ;  and  is  conscious  of  no  other  feeling  than  that 
of  a  quiet  and  vague  enjoyment.    At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  from 

•  Merck  has  proposed  a  test  of  opium,  founded  on  the  property,  which  characterijei 
porphyroxin,  of  assuming  a  red  colour  when  heated  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  s^is- 
pected  liquid  is  first  to  be  carefully  evaporated,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassa  arr,  to 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  being  filtered  off, 
a  slip  of  unsized  paper  is  to  be  dipped  into  it  and  dried;  and  the  moistening  and  drying 
should  be  repeated  several  times.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  to  be  moistened  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.  If  it  become  reddened, 
opium  may  be  inferred  to  exist  in  the  liquid  tested.  Heusler  states  that  this  test  is  not 
applicable  to  the  aqueous  solution  or  extract  of  opium,  because  porphyroxin  is  insoluble 
iu  water;  but  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Rotterdam,  has  found  it  to  succeed  with  the  watery  ex- 
tract, and  infers  that  the  porphyroxin  is  so  combined  in  opium  as  to  render  it  in  some 
measure  soluble.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  sir.,  xxii.  190.) — Nott  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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the  administration  of  the  narcotic,  all  consciousness  is  lost  in  sleep.  The  soiw 
rific  efl'ect,  after  having  continued  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  goes  off,  and  is  gen- 
erally succeeded  by  more  or  less  nausea,  headache,  tremors,  and  other  symptomi 
of  diminished  or  irregular  nervous  action,  which  soon  yield  to  the  recuperative 
energies  of  the  system ;  and,  unless  the  dose  is  frequently  repeated,  ana  the 
powers  of  nature  worn  out  by  over-excitement,  no  injurious  consequences  ulti- 
mately result  Such  is  the  obvious  operation  of  opium  when  moderately  taken; 
but  other  effects,  very  important  in  a  remedial  point  of  view,  are  also  experi- 
enced. All  the  secretions,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  skin,  are  either 
suspended  or  diminished ;  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  is  lessened ;  pain 
and  inordinate  muscular  contraction,  if  present,  are  allayed;  and  general  ner- 
vous irritation  is  composed,  if  not  entirely  relieved. 

In  doses  insufficient  to  produce  the  full  soporific  effect,  the  stimulant  influence 
upon  the  mental  functions  continues  longer,  and  the  subsequent  calming  effect 
is  sustained  for  hours ;  sleep  being  not  unfrequently  prevented,  or  rendered  so 
light  and  dreamy  that,  upon  awaking,  the  patient  will  scarcely  admit  that  he 
has  slept  at  all.  From  large  doses  the  period  of  excitement  and  exhilaration  is 
shorter,  the  soporific  and  anodyne  effects  are  more  intense  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  the  succeeding  symptoms  of  debility  are  more  obvious  and  alarming. 

From  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  after  a  brief  excitement,  the  pulse 
is  reduced  in  frequency  though  not  in  force,  muscular  strength  is  diminished,  and 
feelings  of  languor  and  drowsiness  supervene,  which  soon  eventuate  in  a  deep 
apoplectic  sleep.  A  stertorous  respiration;  a  dark  suffusion  of  the  countenance; 
a  full,  slow,  and  labouring  pulse;  an  almost  total  insensibility  to  external  im- 
pressions ;  and,  when  a  moment  of  consciousness  is  obtained  by  violent  agitation 
or  irritating  applications,  a  confused  state  of  intellect,  and  an  irresistible  dispo- 
sition to  sink  back  into  comatose  sleep,  are  symptoms  which,  for  the  first  few 
hours,  attend  the  operation  of  the  poison.  Though  not  signs  of  an  elevated 
condition  of  the  bodily  powers,  neither  do  they  imply  a  state  of  pure,  unmixed 
debility.  The  pulse  is,  indeed,  slow ;  but  it  is  often  so  full  and  strong  as  even 
to  suggest  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  the  space,  however,  of  a  few  hours,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  quantity  of  the  narcotic  taken,  and  the  powers  of  the  pa- 
tient's constitution,  a  condition  of  genuine  debility  ensues;  and  this  condition 
will  be  hastened  in  point  of  time,  though  it  will  be  more  under  the  control  of 
remedies,  if  the  opium  be  evacuated  from  the  stomach.  Called  to  an  individual 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  a  fatal  dose  of  opium,  at  a  period  from  six  to 
eight  hours  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  the  practitioner  will  generally  find  him 
with  a  cool,  clammy  skin;  cold  extremities;  a  pallid  countenance;  a  feeble, 
thread-like,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse;  a  slow,  interrupted,  almost  gasping  re- 
spiration ;  and  a  torpor  little  short  of  absolute,  death-like  insensibility.  Death 
soon  follows,  unless  relief  is  afforded. 

No  appearances  are  revealed  by  the  dissection  of  those  who  have  died  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  opium,  which  can  be  considered  as  affording  satisfuctDry 
evidence  of  its  mode  of  operation.  The  redness  occasionally  observed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  not  constantly  present,  and  is  ascribable  as 
much  to  the  irritating  effect  of  remedies  prescribed,  or  to  the  spirituous  vehicle 
of  the  opiate,  as  to  the  action  of  the  poison  itself.  Such  at  least  is  the  inference 
drawn  by  Nystcn  from  his  experiments  and  observations;  and  Orfila  states  that 
the  stomachs  of  dogs  which  he  had  killed  by  opium,  internally  administered,  did 
not  present  the  slightest  vestige  of  inflammation.  The  force  of  the  medicine  is 
directed  to  the  cerebral  and  nervous  functions;  and  death  is  produced  by  a  sus- 
pension of  respiration,  arising  from  the  want  of  due  influence  from  the  brain. 
The  section  of  the  par  vagum,  on  both  sidos,  has  not  boen  found  to  prevent  or 
retard  the  death  of  animals  to  whi  iven,  nor 

even  materially  to  modify  its  nar*  .  .  yi^o-)   it 
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would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  active  principle  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 
and  operates  upon  the  brain,  and  probably  upon  the  nervous  system  at  large, 
by  immediate  contact.  It  is  an  error  to  attribute  the  anodyne,  sedative,  and 
Boporiflc  effects  of  the  medicine  to  the  previous  excitement.  They  are,  as  much 
as  this  very  excitement,  the  direct  results  of  its  action  upon  the  brain.  It  is  in 
the  state  of  exhaustion  and  collapse  which  ensue  after  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  opium  has  ceased,  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  illustration  of  that  principle  of 
the  system,  by  which  any  great  exaltation  of  its  functions  above  the  natural 
standard  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
advance  the  conjecture,  that  the  excitement  which  almost  immediately  super- 
venes upon  the  internal  use  of  opium,  may  be  in  some  degree  produced  by  means 
of  nervous  communication ;  while  the  succeeding  narcotic  effects  are  attributable 
to  its  absorption  and  entrance  into  the  circulation ;  and  the  ultimate  prostration 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  system  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  previous  agi- 
tation of  the  various  organs. 

On  some  individuals  opium  produces  peculiar  effects,  totally  differing  from  the 
ordinary  results  of  its  operation.  In  very  small  quantities  it  occasionally  gives 
rise  to  excessive  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  even  spasm  of  the  stomach ;  in  other 
cases  it  produces  restlessness,  headache,  and  delirium;  and  we  have  known  it, 
even  in  large  doses,  to  occasion  obstinate  wakefulness.  The  headache,  want  of 
appetite,  tremors,  &c.,  which  usually  follow,  in  a  slight  degree,  its  narcotic 
operation,  are  uniformly  experienced  by  some  individuals  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  the  use  of  the  medicine  very  inconvenient.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  disagreeable  effects  may  arise  not  from  the  meconate  of  morphia  contained 
in  the  opium,  but  from  some  other  of  its  ingredients;  and  those  which  do  result 
from  the  meconate  may  not  be  produced  by  other  salts  of  morphia.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  found  that  the  operation  of  opium  may  often  be  favourably  modified 
by  changing  the  state  of  combination  in  which  its  active  principle  naturally  ex- 
ists. Dissolved  in  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  it  had  been  known  to  act  in  some 
instances  more  pleasantly  and  effectually  than  in  substance,  or  tincture,  long 
before  physicians  had  learned  to  explain  the  fact  by  referring  it  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  acetate  or  citrate  of  morphia.  When  upon  the  subject  of  morphia,  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  treat  of  the  medical  properties  of  this  principle  in  its 
various  combinations. 

An  occasional  effect  of  opium,  which  has  not  yet  been  alluded  to,  is  a  disagree- 
able itching  or  sense  of  pricking  in  the  skin,  sometimes  attended  with  a  species 
of  miliary  eruption.  We  have  found  the  effect  to  result  equally  from  all  the 
officinal  preparations  of  this  narcotic. 

The  general  operation  of  opium  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  it  into  the 
rectum,  or  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  upon  a  part  denuded 
of  the  cuticle.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  when  thus  applied,  to  produce  less  general 
excitement,  in  proportion  to  its  other  effects,  than  when  administered  by  the 
mouth ;  but  we  do  not  make  the  statement  with  entire  confidence.  It  is  said 
that,  when  introduced  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  acts  with  great  energy; 
and,  when  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  speedily  produces  convul- 
sions and  death.  Injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  it  impairs  or  altogether 
destroys  the  powers  of  that  organ. 

The  local  effects  of  opium  are  similar  in  character  to  those  which  follow  its 
general  operation.  An  increased  action  of  the  part  is  first  observable;  then  a 
diminution  of  its  sensibility  and  contractility ;  and  the  latter  effect  is  more  speedy, 
more  intense,  and  of  longer  continuance,  the  larger  the  quantity  applied. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  opium  is  habitually  employed  by  maay  with  a  view 
to  its  exhilarating  and  anodyne  influence.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  among 
the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  who  find  in  this  narcotic  the  most  pk'asirg  sub- 
stitute for  alcoholic  drinks,  which  are  interdicted  by  their  religion.    \a  India, 
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Persia,  and  Turkey,  it  is  consamed  in  immense  qnantities ;  and  many  nations  o 
the  East  smoke  opium  as  those  of  the  West  smoke  tobacco.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  the  fearful  effects  of  such  a  practice  upon  both  the  intellectua 
and  bodily  faculties. 

The  use  of  opium  as  a  medicine  can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  Diagoras,  who 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Hippocrates ;  and  it  was  probably  employed  before 
his  time.  It  is  at  present  more  frequently  prescribed  than  perhaps  any  other 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  Its  extensive  applicability  to  the  cure  of  disease 
will  be  rendered  evident  by  a  view  of  the  indications  which  it  is  calculated  to 
fulfil.  1.  It  is  excitant  in  its  primary  action.  In  low  or  typhoid  complaints^ 
requiring  a  supporting  treatment,  it  exalts  the  action  of  the  arterial  and  nervous 
systems,  and,  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated,  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
Tantage  in  conjunction  or  alternation  with  other  stimulants.  2.  It  relieves  paia 
more  speedily  and  effectually  than  any  other  known  medicine  taken  into  the 
stomach.  If  possessed  of  no  other  property  than  this,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
high  consideration.  Not  to  mention  cancer,  and  other  incurable  affections,  in 
which  the  alleviation  afforded  by  opium  is  of  incalculable  value,  we  have  nu- 
merous instances  of  painful  diseases  which  are  not  only  temporarily  relieved,  but 
entirely  cured  by  the  remedy ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  complaint  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  ailments,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  not  occasionally  demanded 
for  the  relief  of  suffering,  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  might  aggravate  the  dis- 
order, and  protract  if  not  prevent  a  cure.  3.  Another  very  important  indica- 
tion, which,  beyond  any  other  narcotic,  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  sleep.  For  this  purpose  it  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases;  when- 
ever, in  fact,  morbid  vigilance  exists,  not  dependent  on  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  proves  most  serviceable  in  this  way 
is  delirium  tremens,  or  the  mania  of  drunkards.  Opium  produces  sleep  in  two 
ways ;  first,  by  its  direct  operation  on  the  brain,  secondly,  by  allaying  that  morbid 
nervous  irritation  upon  which  wakefulness  often  depends.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  frequently  be  aidvantageously  combined  with  camphor,  or  Hoffmann's  ano- 
dyne. 4.  Opium  is  powerfully  antispasmodic.  No  medicine  is  so  efficient  in  re- 
laxing spasm,  and  in  controlling  those  irregular  muscular  movements  which 
depend  on  unhealthy  nervous  action.  Hence  its  great  importance  as  a  remedy 
in  tetanus;  colic  ;  spasm  of  the  stomach  attending  gout,  dyspepsia,  and  cholera; 
spasm  of  the  ureters  in  nephritis,  and  of  the  biliary  ducts  during  the  passage  of 
calculi;  and  in  various  convulsive  affections.  5.  Probably  dependent  upon  a 
similar  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  is  the  property  which  it  possesses  of 
allaying  general  and  local  irritations,  whether  exhibited  in  the  nerves  or  blood- 
vessels, provided  the  action  do  not  amount  to  positive  inflammation ;  and  even 
in  this  csise  it  is  often  prescribed  with  advantage.  Hence  its  use  in  composing 
restless ne.ss,  quieting  cough,  and  relieving  nausea,  tenesmus,  and  strangury, 
6.  In  suppressing  morbid  discharges,  it  answers  another  indication  which  fits  it 
for  the  treatment  of  a  long  list  of  diseases.  This  effect  it  is,  perhaps,  enabled  to 
produce  by  diminishing  the  nervous  energy  upon  which  secretion  and  muscular 
motion  depend.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  useful  in  diarrhoea,  when  the  com- 
plaint consists  merely  in  increased  secretion  into  the  bowels,  without  high  action 
or  organic  derangement;  in  consumption,  chronic  catarrh,  humoral  asthma,  and 
other  cases  of  morbidly  increased  expectoration;  in  diabetes;  and  in  certain 
forms  of  hemorrhage,  particularly  that  from  the  uterus,  in  combination  with 
other  remedies.  7  It  remains  to  mention  one  other  indication;  that,  namely, 
of  producing  'ion,  in  hiUilling  which,  opium,  conjoined  with  small  dosei 

of  emetic  mci  pre-eminent.    No  diaphoretic  is  so  powerful  or  so  exten- 

iively  used  as  a  coiabination  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha.  We  shall  speak  more 
fully  of  this  apnlication  of  the  remedy  under  the  head  of  Pulvia  Ijtcvacuanhm 
Composiius.    It  is  here  sufficient  to  say,  that  its  beneGcial  effects  are  espe* 
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cially  experienced  in  rhenmatism,  the  bowel  affections,  and  certain  pectoral  dis- 
eases. 

From  this  great  dirersity  of  properties,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  those 
morbid  conditions  in  which  opiura  affords  relief,  it  is  often  prescribed  in  the  same 
disease  to  meet  several  indications.  Thus,  in  idiopathic  feyers,  we  frequently 
meet  with  morbid  vigilance  and  great  nervous  irritation,  combined  witli  a  low 
condition  of  the  system.  In  typhous  pneumonia,  there  is  the  same  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  combined  often  with  severe  neuralgic  pains,  and  much  nervous 
irritation.  In  diarrhoea,  besides  the  indications  presented  by  the  spasmodic  pain 
and  increased  discharge,  there  is  a  strong  call  for  the  diaphoretic  operation  of 
the  opium.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances.  There  is  hardly  a  complaint 
which  does  not  occasionally  present  a  complication  of  symptoms  demanding  the 
use  of  this  remedy. 

But  a  medicine  possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  may  do  much  injury,  if 
improperly  directed ;  and  conditions  of  the  system  frequently  occur,  in  which, 
though  some  one  of  the  symptoms  calls  for  its  use,  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
incompatible  with  it.  Thus,  opium  is  contraindicated  by  a  high  state  of  inflam- 
matory excitement,  which  should  be  reduced  before  we  can  with  propriety  ven- 
ture upon  its  employment;  and,  when  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reduction,  the  opium  should  be  given  in  combination  with  tartarized  antimony 
or  ipecacuanha,  which  modify  its  stimulant  operation,  and  give  it  a  more  decided 
tendency  to  the  skin.  It  is  also  contraindicated  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  by  deficient  secretion  from  inflamed 
mucous  membranes,  as  in  the  early  stages  of  bronchitis,  and  generally  by  consti- 
pation. When,  however,  the  constipation  depends  upon  intestinal  spasm,  as  in 
colic,  it  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  antispasmodic  action  of  the  opium ;  and 
the  binding  effects  of  the  medicine  may  be  counteracted  by  laxatives. 

Opium  may  be  administered  in  substance  or  tincture.  In  the  former  state 
it  is  given  in  the  shape  of  pill,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  formed  out  of 
powdered  opium,  as  it  is  thus  more  readily  dissolved  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  operates  more  speedily  and  effectually  than  when  made,  as  it  some- 
times is,  immediately  from  the  plastic  mass.  There  is  no  medicine  of  which  the 
dose  is  more  variable,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  or  the  purpose  to  be  effected.  While  in  catarrh  and  diarrhoea  we 
often  prescribe  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  in  tetanus 
it  has  been  administered,  without  abating  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  in  the 
enormous  quantity  of  two  drachms  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  in  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  uterus,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Drs,  Monges  and  La  Roche,  of  this  city, 
the  quantity  is  stated  to  have  been  gradually  increased  till  the  amount  taken  dur- 
ing one  day,  either  in  the  shape  of  tincture  or  in  substance,  was  equivalent  to 
more  than  three  ounces.  The  medium  dose,  in  ordinary  cases  of  disease,  to  pro- 
duce the  anodyne  and  soporific  effects  of  the  medicine,  is  one  grain. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  action  of  opium  is  sometimes  favourably  modi- 
fied by  employing  those  constituents  only  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Hence 
the  watery  extract  is  sometimes  advantageously  substituted  for  the  drug  itself, 
and  an  infusion  for  the  tincture.*  (See  Extractum  Opii.) 

*  A  good  extemporaneous  infusion  of  opium  cannot  well  be  prepared.  Hence,  to  obtain 
the  effects  of  this  preparation,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  extract  in  water.  Mr.  Eugene  Dupuy, 
of  New  York,  first  prepares  an  infusion,  and  then  adds  alcohol  enough  to  preserve  it;  so 
that  the  preparation  may  be  kept  ready  made  by  the  apothecary,  to  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  laudanum.  He  takes  ten  drachms  of  opium,  reduces  it  to  a  thin  pulp  with  water, 
allows  the  mixture  to  stand  48  hours,  then  percolates  with  water  so  as  to  obtain  twelve 
fluidounces  of  infusion,  to  which  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol  of  05  per  »,ent  are  addod. 
The  preparation  is  intended  to  be  of  about  the  same  strength  as  laudanum.  Com  e'^uently 
the  dose  should  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minims,  or  about  as  many  drops  '^Am  hum  of 
Pharm.,  xxiii.  211.) 
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Opium  may  often  be  administered  with  great  advantage  by  the  rectum.  In 
this  way  it  operates  most  adrantageously  in  obstioate  vomiting,  painful  nephri 
tic  and  uterine  afl'ections,  strangury  from  blisters,  and  dysenteric  tenesmus.  Ii 
may  be  employed  as  a  suppository,  or  in  the  form  of  enema  made  with  laudanum 
and  a  small  quantity  of  viscid  liquid,  as  flaxseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or 
starch  prepared  with  hot  water.  The  quantity,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be  three 
times  that  administered  by  the  mouth;  but  tlie  relative  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  and  rectum  iu  different  persons  is  not  always  the  same ;  and  the  effects 
produced  by  the  narcotic,  given  by  injection,  are  sometimes  much  greater  than 
was  anticipated.  The  practitioner,  moreover,  should  take  ioto  consideration 
the  previous  habits  of  the  patient.  In  an  individual  long  accustomed  to  take 
opium  internally,  and  whose  stomach  will  receive  large  doses  with  impunity,  it 
is  possible  that  the  rectum  may  not  have  lost,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  its  ab- 
■orbing  power  or  susceptibility ;  and  that  serious  consequences  might  result  by 
adhering,  in  such  a  case,  to  tiie  general  rule  as  to  the  relative  quantity  to  be 
given  iu  the  way  of  enema  or  suppository. 

In  some  one  of  its  liquid  preparations,  opium  is  often  used  locally  as  an  addi- 
tion to  coUyria  in  ophthalmia,  to  injections  in  gonorrhcea,  and  to  lotions  and 
cataplasms  in  various  complaints  of  the  skin,  and  external  pains,  as  those  of 
gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  also  employed  in  substance,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster 
or  cataplasm  made  from  the  powder.  But  its  external  use  requires  some  cau- 
tion, especially  when  the  skin  is  deprived  of  the  cuticle.  Death  is  said  to  have 
resulted  from  a  cataplasm,  containing  a  large  quautity  of  laudanum,  applied  to 
the  epigastrium.  (Atvi.  de  Therap.,  1843,  p.  5.) 

When  opium  has  been  taken  in  an  overdose,  the  only  effectual  mode  of  relief 
is  immediately  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  either  by  the  stomach-pump,  or,  when 
this  is  not  attainable,  by  the  more  active  emetics,  such  as  tartarized  antimony, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  conjoined  with  ipecacuanha.  Emetics 
are  preferable  to  the  stomach-pump,  when  oi)ium  has  been  swallowed  in  sub- 
stance ;  as  the  capacity  of  the  tube  is  insufficient  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
masses  iu  which  the  poison  is  sometimes  taken.  The  operation  of  the  emetic 
should  Ije  promoted  by  a  very  free  use  of  warm  drinks,  by  irritating  the  fauces 
with  a  feather,  by  keeping  the  patient  in  motion,  and,  if  the  insusceptibility  to 
the  action  of  the  remedy  is  very  great,  by  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  head 
and  shoulders,  thus  counteracting,  for  a  moment,  the  narcotic  influence  of  the 
opium  upon  the  brain,  and  enabling  this  organ  to  receive  and  transmit  the  ne- 
ces-sary  impressions.  Advantage  will  sometimes  accrue  from  a  moderate  loss 
of  blood,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  cerebral  congestion,  and  thus  not  only 
awaken  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  the  emetic,  but  obviate  also  the  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhagic  effusion;  but  the  bleeding  should  not  be  carried  far,  in  con- 
sequence of  danger  from  the  subsequent  debility.  For  the  same  purpose  of 
favouring  the  emetic  action,  it  has  been  recommended  to  pass  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  brain.*  After  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  the  chief  indi- 
cation is  to  obviate  the  debility  which  generally  Bupervcucs,  and  which,  when  tho 

♦  From  numerous  obsenrations  recently  rccorUeJ,  tbere  can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  certai& 
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quantity  ^f  the  narcotic  has  been  large,  or  it  has  remained  long  in  the  stomach, 
it  sometimes  alarming  and  even  fatal.  For  this  purpose  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  with  wine-whey,  may  be  employed 
internally,  and  sinapisms  and  stimulant  frictions  applied  to  the  surface.  The 
practitioner  should  not  despair,  even  if  called  at  the  last  moment.  The  stomach 
tube  may  be  applied  at  any  period ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  even  without  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach,  a  little  aid  may  enable  the  system  to  resist  the  prostrating 
influence  of  the  poison,  if  not  taken  in  an  overwhelming  dose.  The  electro- 
magnetic battery  was  employed  with  great  advantage  in  a  case  of  prostration 
of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Page,  of  Valparaiso;  and  the  practice  has  beeu  imitated  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  Strong  coffee,  under  these  circumstances,  has  been 
found  useful,  and  is  obviously  suggested  in  all  cases  by  its  powerful  influence  iu 
producing  wakefulness.  Caffein  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cofl'ee ; 
but,  as  this  principle  is  not  the  only  active  one  in  coffee,  it  should  not  be  re- 
lied on  until  further  tested  by  experience.  Should  other  measures  fail,  resort 
may  be  had  to  artificial  respiration,  by  which  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  may  be  sustained  till  the  brain  has  struggled  through  its  conflict  with  the 
narcotic,  and  is  enabled  to  resume  its  healthful  action.  Brodie  has  demonstrated 
that  death  from  many  of  the  narcotics  results  from  a  suspension  of  the  cerebral 
influence  necessary  to  sustain  the  respiratory  function,  and  that  the  heart  ceases 
to  act  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  respiration.  If  this  can  be  restored 
artificially  before  the  contractions  of  the  heart  have  entirely  ceased,  the  circula- 
tion may  continue,  and  life  be  supported  for  a  time  without  aid  from  the  brain, 
which  now  receives  a  supply  of  arterial  blood,  and  is  thus  better  enabled  to  rise 
above  the  repressing  action  of  the  opium.  As  this  narcotic  does  not  produce 
structural  derangement,  but  operates  chiefly  on  the  nervous  power,  a  favourable 
result  is  more  likely  to  be  experienced  than  in  poisoning  from  some  other  arti- 
cles of  the  same  class.  Several  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  patients,  apparently 
iu  the  very  last  stage,  were  saved  by  a  resort  to  artificial  respiration. 

Off.  Prep.  Acetum  Opii,  U.  S.;  Confectio  Opii,  U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Opii,  Br.; 
Extractum  Opii ;  Morphia,  U.S.;  Morphiae  Hydrochloras,  i^r.;  Pilulae  Opii; 
Pil.  Plumbi  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Pil.  Saponis  Compositae,  C/^  S.;  Pulvis  Cretae  Aro- 
maticuscum  Opio,  i5r.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhae  Compositus,  U.S.;  Pulvis  Ipecacu- 
anhse  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Pulvis  Kino  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Tinctura  Camphorae  cum 
Opio,  Br.;  Tinctura  Opii;  Tinct.  Opii  Acetata,  U.  S.;  Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata, 
U.  S.;  Tinct.  Opii  Deodorata,  U.  S.;  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizae  et  Opii,  U.  S.; 
XJnguentum  Gallae  cum  Ooio, -Sr.;  Vinum  Opiu  W. 

OS.  u,s. 

Bone, 

Bone  Ash  is  directed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
the  definition  : — "the  residue  of  Ox  and  Sheep  Bones,  which  have  been  burned 
while  in  contact  with  air,  reduced  to  powder." 

Oa,Fr.;  Knochen,  Germ.;  Osa&.Ital.;  Kxiesos,  Span. 

Bones  are  employed  in  several  pharmaceutical  processes,  and  those  derived 
from  domestic  quadrupeds,  especially  the  ox,  are  the  kind  intended. 

Properties,  &c.  Bones  are  solid,  white,  and  of  a  lamellated  texture,  and  con- 
stitute the  skeleton  of  the  superior  orders  of  animals,  of  which  they  are  the 
hardest  and  densest  parts.  They  consist  of  a  cellular  gelatinous  tissue,  the  cavi- 
ties of  which  are  filled  with  certain  earthy  salts.  When  subjected  to  destructive 
distillation,  in  close  vessels,  they  are  decomposed  without  alteration  of  shape, 
lose  about  three-sevenths  of  their  weight,  become  brittle,  and  are  converted  into 
a  black  substance,  containing  the  earthy  salts  of  the  bone,  and  constituting  the 
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Bpecies  of  animal  charcoal  called  bone-black.  (See  Carbo  AnimaUs.)  The  por 
tions  which  distil  over  consist  of  the  usual  ammoniacal  products  derived  from 
animal  matter.  (See  Ammonias  Marias.)  Before  the  distillation  is  performed, 
the  bones  are  boiled  with  water,  to  separate  the  fat,  which  amounts  to  5  or  6 
per  cent.;  but  gelatin  is  at  the  same  time  extracted,  with  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  bones  less  fitted  to  furnish  a  good  bone-black.  In  view  of  this  fact,  M.  Deiss, 
of  Paris,  has  proposed  to  extract  the  fat  by  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  gives 
a  product  of  10  or  12  per  cent.,  without  injuring  the  bones  for  subsequent  con- 
version into  bone-black.  (Am.  Journ.  of  J' harm.,  Jul j,  1856,  p.  356.)  When 
calcined  in  open  vessels,  bones  lose  more  of  their  weight  in  consequence  of  the 
combustion  of  the  animal  matter,  and  are  converted  into  a  white  friable  substance, 
consisting  of  the  incombustible  part,  and  commonly  called  bone-earth,  or  bone* 
ash;  and  a  similar  residue  is  obtained  by  calcining  horn.  (See  Cornu  Ustiim.) 
Treated  with  boiling  water,  a  small  portion  of  the  gelatinous  matter  is  dissolved ; 
but,  when  acted  on  by  water  in  a  Fapvi's  digester,  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up, 
and  the  earthy  salts,  deprived  of  their  cement,  crumble  into  powder,  and  become 
diffused  through  the  solution.  When  subjected  to  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  earthy 
Baits  are  dissolved,  and  the  bone  softens  without  losing  its  shape,  and  becomes 
eemitransparent  and  flexible.  The  portion  remaining  unattacked  by  the  acid  is 
the  gelatinous  tissue,  which  may  be  converted  into  gelatin  by  long  boiling.  This 
is  nutritious,  and  has  been  prepared  so  as  to  form  a  wholesome  aliment  by  M. 
d'Arcet.  Ilis  process  for  obtaining  it  consists  in  digesting  bones  in  weak  muri- 
atic acid  for  seven  or  eight  days,  occasionally  renewing  the  acid,  plunging  them 
for  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  a  strong  current 
of  cold  water.  The  pure  animal  matter,  thus  procured,  is  made  into  cakes,  called 
portable  soup  {tableltes  de  bouillon),  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  concentrating 
the  solution  until  it  gelatinizes,  and  drying  the  jelly  obtained. 

Composition.  The  bones  of  different  animals,  and  of  the  same  animal  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  vary  somewhat  in  composition.  Dry  ox-bones,  according  to  Berze- 
lius,  consist  of  bone-gelatin  (cartilage  of  bone)  33-3,  bone-phosphate  of  lime  with 
a  little  fluoride  of  calcium  57  35,  carbonate  of  lime  385,  phosphate  of  magnesia 
206,  soda  with  a  very  little  chloride  of  sodium  3'45=  100.  Human  bones  differ 
Bomewhai  in  the  proportions  of  their  constituents,  and  in  containing  traces  ol 
iron  and  manganese.  According  to  Dr.  W.  Heintz,  however,  bones  exhausted 
by  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  contain  not  a  trace  of 
iron.  Marchand  found  1  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  human  bone.  Bone- 
phosphate  of  lime  consists,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  of  one  eq.  of  acid  and 
three  of  lime.  This  analysis  makes  it  the  tribasic  subphosphate,  and  the  same 
composition  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Heintz. 

Uses.  Bones  are  applied  to  numerous  uses.  Burnt  to  whiteness,  they  furnish 
bone-phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  phosphorus  and  all  its  compounds  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  obtained.  (See  Phosphorus.)  Subjected  to  destructive 
distillation  in  close  vessels,  they  yield  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue,  called  bone-black.  Calcined,  pulverieed, 
and  washed,  they  form  the  material  of  which  cupels  are  made.  As  bone-dust* 
they  form  an  excellent  manure.  Deprived  of  their  earthy  salts  by  weak  acids, 
they  furnish  a  nutritious  article  of  diet.  By  proper  treatment  with  water  thej 
jield  sevcrul  varieties  of  gelatin,  not  only  the  coarser  sorts,  called  size  and  glue^ 
but  also  the  liner  .  liich  are  1,  under  the  name  of  isinglass,  in 

making  animal  j  .  i  for  the  <  ^^  of  wines.  (See  Ichthyoculla  and 

Cornu.)   The  hoof  bones  of  the  ox,  wheti  boiled  with  water,  furnish  a  peculiar 
oil,  called  neaU-foot  oil.  (See  Oleum  Jiubulum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Calcis  Thosphas  Precipitata,  U.  S.;  Sodaa  Phosphas,  U.S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Pone  Ash.  Calcis  Phosphas  Pnscipitata,  Pr.  B. 
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OVUM.   U.S.  ; 

Egg. 

The  egg  of  Phasianus  Gallns.  U.  S. 

White  of  Ego.  The  liquid  albumen  of  the  egg  of  Qallus  Banckiva,  var.  do- 
mestica.  Br.  Appendix. 

CEuf;  Fr.:  Ei,  Germ.;  Ovo,  Ttal.;  Huevo,  Span. 

The  common  dunghill  fowl  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Todia, 
where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state.     It  is  now  almost  everywhere  domesticated. 

The  egg,  which  is  the  only  officinal  product,  consists  of  1.  an  exterior  cover- 
ing called  the  shell ;  2.  a  white,  semi-opaque  membrane,  lining  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  shell ;  3.  the  white ;  and  4.  the  yolk. 

1.  The  shell — testa  ovi  or  putamen  ovi — consists,  according  to  Yauquelln, 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  animal  matter,  and  a  minute  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphur.  When 
exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  the  open  air,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
off,  the  animal  matter  consumed,  and  the  lime  is  left  nearly  pure. 

2.  The  membrane  lining  the  shell  appears  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature. 

3.  The  white — albumen  ovi — is  a  glairy  viscid  liquid,  contained  in  very  deli- 
cate membranes,  without  odour  or  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  coagulable  by 
the  stronger  acids,  by  alcohol,  and  by  a  heat  of  160°  F.  Exposed  in  thin  layers 
to  a  current  of  air,  it  becomes  solid,  retaining  its  transparency  and  solubility  in 
water.  By  coagulation  it  is  rendered  sapid,  white,  opaque,  and  insoluble.  At  a 
temperature  of  212°,  one  part  of  it  renders  one  thousand  parts  of  water  in  which 
it  has  been  dissolved  opaque.  It  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  in  100 
parts,  85  of  water,  12  of  pure  albumen,  2  7  of  mucus  or  nncoagulable  matter, 
and  0  3  of  saline  substances,  including  soda  with  traces  of  sulphur.  The  white 
of  egg  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  gold,  subacetate  of  lead, 
sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  tannin.  When  kept  in  the  fluid 
state  it  soon  putrefies ;  but,  if  carefully  dried  without  coagulation,  it  may  be 
long  preserved  unaltered,  and  may  be  applied  in  solution  to  the  same  purposes 
as  in  its  original  condition. 

4.  The  yolk — viteltus  ovi — is  inodorous,  of  a  bland  oily  taste,  and  forms  an 
opaque  emulsion  when  agitated  with  water.  By  heat  it  is  coagulated  into  a 
granular  solid,  which  yields  a  fixed  oil  by  expression.  M.  Gobley  found  100 
parts  of  it  to  contain  51-486  of  water,  15760  of  an  albuminoid  principle  deno- 
minated vitellin,  21*304  of  raargarin  and  olein,  0*438  of  cholesterin,  7  226  of 
oleic  and  margaric  acids,  1200  of  phosphoglyceric  acid,  0  034  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  0277  of  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  and  sulphate  of  potassa, 
1*022  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  0400  of  animal  extract  {extraite  de 
viande),  and  0-553  of  colouring  matter,  traces  of  iron,  traces  of  lactic  acid,  Ac. 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  ser.,  xii.  12.)  According  to  MM.  Yalenciennes  and  Fr^my, 
there  are  both  albumen  and  vitellin  in  the  yolk,  the  former  being  dissolved  by 
cold  water,  the  latter  precipitated.  They  consider  vitellin  as  closely  analogous 
to  fibrin,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  not  decomposing  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  Nov.  1,  1855,  p.  410.)  It  is  said  that  the  yolk  may  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  time,  without  observable  change,  by  adding  to  it  5  pet 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  powder  or  concentrated  solution. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Eggs  are  applied  to  various  purposes  in  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy.  The  shells,  powdered  and  levigated,  may  be  used  beneficially 
as  an  antacid  in  diarrhoea.  In  common  with  oyster-shells,  they  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  uniting  intimately  animal  matter  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  particles 
of  which  are  thus  more  thoroughly  isolated,  and  prove  more  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  than  chalk,  in  the  finest  state  of  division  to  which  the  latter  caq  bd 
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brought  by  mechanical  means.  The  dose  and  mode  of  preparation  are  the  same 
as  those  of  oyster-shell.  (See  Testa.) 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  used  chiefly  for  the  clarification  of  liquids,  which  ii 
effects  by  involving,  during  its  coagulation,  the  undissolved  particles,  and  rising 
with  them  to  the  surface,  or  subsiding.  It  is  highly  recommended  as  an  antidote 
for  corrosive  sublimate  and  sulphate  of  copper,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  and 
comparatively  inert  compounds.  It  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  suspension  of 
insoluble  substances  in  water,  but  is  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  the  yolk,  and 
even  to  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  Agitated  briskly  with  a  lump  of  alum  it  coagu- 
lates, at  the  same  time  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  alum,  and  thus  forming  an 
astringent  poultice,  which  may  be  advantageously  applied  between  folds  of  gauze 
over  the  eye,  in  some  states  of  ophthalmia. 

The  yolk  iu  its  raw  state  is  thought  to  be  laxative,  and  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  jaundice.  If  beneficial  in  this  complaint,  it  is  probably  in  consequence  of 
affording  a  mild  nutritious  diet,  acceptable  to  the  stomach  and  easily  digested. 
In  dyspepsia  it  is,  from  this  cause,  highly  useful.  The  late  Dr.  Jos.  Parrish,  of 
Philadelphia,  found  great  advantage  in  that  complaint  from  the  habitual  use  of 
the  yolk  of  egg,  beat  up  with  water  and  a  little  ginger.  In  pharmacy,  the  yolk 
is  highly  useful  as  an  intermedium  between  water  and  insoluble  substances,  such 
as  the  balsams,  turpentine,  oils,  &c.  It  is  a  mistake  to  employ  the  white,  instead 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  preparing  emulsions. 

Off.  Frep.  Mistura  Chloroformi.  W 

PANAX.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Ginseng. 
The  root  of  Panax  qainquefolium.  U.  S. 

Glnsonjr, />.,  Grrm.^  Span.;  Ginsen, //oZ. 

Panax.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.  (Polygamia  Di(Ecia,iinn.) — Nat, 
Ord.  Araliaceae. 

Oeji.  Ch.  Floxcers  polygamous.  Umbel  simple.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Corolla 
of  five  petals.  Berry  inferior,  subcordate,  two,  sometimes  three-seeded.  Calyx 
10  the  male  flower  entire.  Nuitall. 

Panax  quinquefolitim.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant  iv.  1124;  Woodv.  Med.Bot.  p.  149, 
t  58;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  82.  The  ginseng  has  a  perennial  root,  which 
sends  up  annually  a  smooth  round  stem,  about  a  foot  high,  and  divided  at  the 
summit  into  three  leafstalks,  each  of  which  supports  a  compound  leaf,  consisting 
of  five,  or  more  rarely  of  three  or  seven  petiolate,  oblong-obovate,  acuminate, 
serrate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  disposed  in  a  simple  umbel, 
supported  by  a  peduncle,  which  rises  from  the  top  of  the  stem  in  the  centre  of 
the  petioles.  The  fruit  is  a  kidney-shaped,  scarlet  berry,  crowned  with  the 
styles  and  calyx,  with  two  and  sometimes  three  seeds. 

The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  Northern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Western  States,  and  preferring  the  shelter  of  thick,  shady  woods.  The 
root  is  the  part  employed.  This  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  in  Ohio 
hiid  \^(  stern  Virginia,  and  brought  to  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  on  the  sea- 
born i  tir  the  porposc  of  exportation  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued.  Great 
>  have  recently  been  collected  in  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
)pose  the  ginseng  plant  of  Chinese  Tartary  to  be  the  ssme  as  ours; 
lieve  it  to  be  the  Panax  Schinaeng  of  Necs  Von  E  sen  beck ;  while  by' 
^  _'ain,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  Panax,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  differ- 

ent specie^  from  either  of  those  mentioned.  While  8U])plicd  with  this  drug  ex- 
clusively from  their  own  native  sources,  which  furnished  the  root  only  in  small 
quantities,  the  Chinese  entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  its  rirtne^ 
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considering  it  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  as  possessing  almost  miraculoug 
powers  in  preserving  health,  invigorating  the  system,  and  prolonging  life.  It  is 
eaid  to  have  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold  at  Pekin ;  and  the  first  shipments 
made  from  North  America  to  Canton  yielded  enormous  profits.  But  the  subse- 
quent abundance  of  supply  has  greatly  diminished  its  value. 

The  root  is  fleshy,  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  from  one  to  thr^e  inches  long, 
about  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  terminated  by  several  slender  fibres. 
Frequently  there  are  two  portions,  sometimes  three  or  more,  connected  at  their 
upper  extremity,  and  bearing  a  supposed,  though  very  remote  resemblance  to 
the  human  figure,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  name  gin- 
seng  originated.  When  dried,  the  root  is  yellowish-white  and  wrinkled  exter- 
nally, and  within  consists  usually  of  a  hard  central  portion,  surrounded  by  a  soft 
whitish  bark.  It  has  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  sweet,  slightly  aromatic  taste,  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  has  not  been  accurately  analyzed, 
but  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gum  and  starch,  and  contains  albumen.  Mr.  S.  S.  Qar- 
rigues,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  from  it  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  call  panaquilon.  To  prepare  it  he  heats  a  cold  infusion  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  albumen,  filters,  concentrates  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  precipitates  by  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  washes  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  the  saline  solution,  and  then  treats  it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
principle  in  question,  and  yields  it  on  evaporation.  To  purify  it,  he  dissolves  it 
in  water,  treats  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  again  evaporates,  and  dissolves 
the  residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  is  finally  distilled  off.  Panaquilon  is  aa 
amorphous  yellow  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  of  a 
sweet  bitterish  taste,  and  has  the  characteristic  property,  that,  when  treated  with 
strong  acids,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  with  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Mr.  Garrigues  proposes  for  this  white  sub- 
stance the  name  of  panacon.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxvi.  511.)  The  root  is 
sometimes  submitted,  before  being  dried,  to  a  process  of  clarification,  which  ren- 
ders it  translucent  and  horny,  and  enhances  its  value  as  an  article  of  export. 
The  extraordinary  medical  virtues  formerly  ascribed  to  ginseng  had  no  other  ex- 
istence than  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  little  more  than  a  demul- 
cent, and  in  this  country  is  not  employed  as  a  medicine.  Some  persons,  however, 
are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  having  acquired  a  relish  for  its  taste ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  to  supply  the  wants  of  these  that  it  is  kept  in  the  shops.  W. 

PANIS. 

Bread, 

Bread  made  with  wheat  flour.  Br.  Appendix. 

See  FARINA. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Carbonis.  Br, 

PAPAVER.  U,S.,Br. 
Poppy,  Poppy  Capsules, 

The  ripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum.  U.  S.  The  nearly  ripe  capsules, 
dried  and  deprived  of  the  seeds.  Br. 

Capsules  dos  pavots,  Fr.;  Kapseln  des  weisseu  Mohns,  Germ.;  Capidel  papavero,  Ital.; 
Cabezas  dc  amapola,  Span. 

Papaver  somniferum.  See  OPIUM. 

In  England  the  poppy  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  capsules,  which  are  gathered 
as  they  ripen,  and  taken  to  market  enclosed  in  bags.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  them  to  be  collected  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  as  they  then  contain  more 
of  the  active  milky  juice  j  but,  cut  at  this  period,  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  juice 
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through  the  wonnded  snrface,  unless  carefully  kept  inverted  upon  their  crown 
while  dryinpr;  and,  even  when  thus  treated,  they  are,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Buchner,  less  active  than  the  capsules  collected  after  perfect  maturity, 
while  they  contain  more  of  useless  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter.  {Buck' 
ner^s  Bepert.,  3  R.,  viii.  289  and  32(5.)  M.  Meurein  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments,  that  the  richest  are  those  collected  just  before  the  maturity  of  the 
seeds,  when  the  capsules  have  passed  from  their  glaucous-green  to  a  yellowish- 
green  colour.  (Journ.de  Pharm.,  Se  s^r.,  xxiii.  341.)  They  are  occasionally 
imported ;  but  as  no  eflfect  is  produced  by  them  which  cannot  be  as  well  obtained 
from  opium,  or  some  one  of  its  preparations,  they  are  little  employed. 

Dried  poppy  capsules  vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  a  small  egg  to  those 
of  the  fist.  They  differ  also  in  shape  according  to  the  variety  of  the  poppy  from 
wliich  they  are  procured.  On  the  continent  two  sub-varieties  of  the  white  poppy 
are  recognised,  the  long^  and  the  round  or  depressed.  Of  these,  according  to 
Aubergier,  the  long  are  richest  in  morphia,  and  his  conclusions  are  confirmed 
by  Meurein,  who  also  found  the  largest  capsules  most  efficient.  Those  commonly 
kept  in  onr  shops  are  spheroidal,  flattened  below,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown- 
like expansion — the  persistent  stigma — which  is  marked  by  numerous  diverging 
rays  that  rise  somewhat  above  its  upper  surface,  and  appear  to  be  prolongations 
of  partial  septa,  or  partitions,  proceeding  along  the  interior  circumference  of  the 
capsule  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  the  recent  state,  the  seeds,  which  are 
very  numerous,  adhere  to  these  septa;  but  in  the  dried  capsule  they  are  loose  in 
its  cavity.  The  capsules  of  the  black  poppy  are  smaller  and  more  globular  than 
those  of  the  white,  and  contain  dark  instead  of  light-coloured  seeds.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  essential  difference  in  their  properties.  Both  kinds,  when  fresh, 
are  glaucous,  but  when  dry,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  are  of  a  dirty- 
white  or  purplish -brown  colour,  of  a  consistence  somewhat  like  that  of  paper, 
inodorous,  and  with  little  taste,  unless  long  chewed,  when  they  are  decidedly 
bitter.  They  contain  principles  similar  to  those  of  opium,  which  they  yiehl  to 
water  by  decoction,  and  have  been  employed  in  France  for  obtaining  morphia. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Dried  poppy -heads,  though  analogous  to 
opium  in  medical  properties,  are  exceedingly  feeble.  They  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  decoction,  as  an  external  emollient  and  anodyne  application ;  and,  in 
emulsion,  syrup,  or  extract,  are  often  used  internally,  in  Europe,  to  calm  irrita- 
tion, promote  rest,  and  produce  generally  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Papaveris,  Br.;  Syrupus  Papaveris,  Br.  W 

PAREIRA.  U.S., Br. 
JRxreira  Brava. 

The  root  of  Cissampelos  Pareira.  U.  S.   The  dried  root.  Br. 

CiRSAMPELOs.   Sex.  Syst.  Dicecia  Monadelphia.  —  Nat.Ord.  MenispermacecB. 

Oen.ch.  Male.  Ca/yx  four- leaved.  CVro//a  none,  -^(jctort/ rotate.  Stamens 
four,  with  connate  filaments.  Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  ligulate  roundish.  Co- 
rolla nonp.    Sfyjlr^  three.    Urrry  one-seeded. 

Ci.  Id.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  861 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Boi.,  3d  ed.,  p. 

167,  t  1  g  plant,  with  numerous  slender,  shrubby  stems,  and 

roundish,  entire  leaves,  indented  at  the  top,  covered  with  soft  hair  upon  their 
under  surface,  and  supported  upon  downy  footstalks,  inserted  into  the  back  of 
the  leaf.  The  (lowers  are  very  small,  and  disposed  in  racemes,  of  which  those  in 
the  female  plant  are  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West 
indies  and  8outh  America,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  root  brought 
from  Brazil,  under  the  name  of  ;>areira  brava.  According  to  Auguste  St  Hilaire, 
however,  true  pareira  is  obtained  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  grow- 
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ing:  in  Braail,  and  denominated  C.  glaberrima;  while  by  Aublet  it  is  referred  to 
a  species  of  Abtiia,  of  the  same  natural  family.* 

The  root  comes  in  pieces  from  the  thickness  of  the  finger  to  that  of  the  arm, 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  more  feet  in  length,  cylindrical,  sometimes  contorted 
or  forked,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  firmly  adhering,  grayish-brown  bark.  The 
onter  surface  is  marked  with  longitudinal  and  annular  wrinkles,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  larger  pieces,  with  knotty  excrescences.  The  interior  is  ligneous,  yellow* 
ish,  very  porous,  marked  by  irregular  concentric  circles,  inodorous,  and  of  a 
sweetish,  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  The  root  imparts  its  virtues  readily  to  wat«r. 
M.  Feneulle  found  in  it  a  soft  resin,  a  yellow  bitter  principle,  a  brown  substance, 
an  azotized  substance,  fecula,  acidulous  malate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
various  other  salts.  He  considers  the  yellow  bitter  substance  as  the  active  prin- 
ciple. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  its  solution  by 
tincture  of  galls.  Wiggers  announced,  in  1838,  the  existence  in  pareira  brava 
of  an  organic  alkali,  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  cissampelina.  He  pro- 
cured it  by  boiling  the  root  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  precipi- 
tating by  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolving  the  precipitate  again  in  water  acida- 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid,  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitating 
anew  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  drying  and  pulverizing  the  precipitate,  treating 
i'j  repeatedly  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  The  alkaloid 
thus  obtained  may  be  rendered  entirely  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  acetic  acid, 
iprecipitating  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
'{Annal.  der  Fharm.,  xxvii.  29.)  It  is  probably  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  bitter 
substance  obtained  by  Feneulle.  Peretti  of  Rome,  and  Pelletier  afterwards,  sepa- 
rated from  the  root  an  alkaloid,  characterized  by  assuming  a  beautiful  purple  colour 
by  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,xxYi.  162.)  In  Christison's 
Dispensatory  it  is  stated  to  be  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  the  acids,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  and  sweetish  taste. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pareira  brava  is  said  to  be  tonic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic.  It  was  introduced  into  European  practice  so  long  ago  as  1688,  and  at 
one  time  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  lithontriptic.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  calculous  affections,  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  leucorrhoea,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and  jaundice.  The  purpose 
for  which  it  is  at  present  chiefly  employed  is  for  the  relief  of  chronic  diseases  of 
the  urinary  passages.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  found  it  very  useful  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  in  allaying  irritability  of  that  organ,  and  correcting 
the  disposition  to  profuse  mucous  secretion ;  and  it  has  subsequently  come  into 
general  use  in  the  same  affections.  Advantage  may  often  be  derived  from  com- 
bining it,  in  this  complaint,  with  one  of  the  narcotics,  as  opium  or  hyoscyamus. 
In  Brazil  it  is  used  in  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents ;  a  vinous  infu- 
sion of  the  root  being  taken  internally,  while  the  bruised  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
applied  to  the  wound.  The  dose  of  pareira  brava  in  substance  is  from  thirty 
grains  to  a  drachm.  The  infusion,  however,  is  more  convenient.  (See  Infusum 
Fareirx.)  A  tincture,  made  by  macerating  one  part  of  the  root  in  five  parts  of 
alcohol,  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  The  aqueous  extract  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  A  fluid  extract  has  been  pre- 
pared, of  which  the  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm.f 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Pareirae,  Br.;  Extractum  Pareirse  Liquidum,  Br.;  In- 
fusum PareirsB,  U.  S.  W. 

♦  Pareira  Baric.  Though  the  root  is  the  officinal  part,  the  bark  is  probably  posseseed  of 
tiimilar  virtues.  A  specimen  which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  London  in  1862,  was  in  flat  pieces,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  about  a 
line  thick,  extremely  fibrous,  so  tough  that  it  could  be  bent  without  breaking,  of  a  very 
light  dirty -yellowish  colour,  and  covered  with  a  light-coloured  epidermis. 

t  Fluid  Extract  of  Pareira.  This  is  prepared  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  following  manner. 
Of  the  root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  16  troyounces  are  mixed  with  4  fluidounces  of  Bi- 
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PEPO.  U.S. 

Pamplcin  Seed, 

The  seed  of  Cucurbita  Pepo.  U.  S. 

This  is  one  of  the  officinals  newly  introdnced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  Cucurbita  Pepo,  or  common  pumpkin,  is  a  plant  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  seeds  are  the  part  used.  These  are  oval,  extended  into  a  blunt 
point  at  one  end,  flattish,  but  somewhat  swollen  in  the  middle,  with  a  distinct 
groove  on  both  sides  near  the  edge  from  one  end  to  the  other,  when  of  full  size 
about  9  lines  long  by  5  or  6  in  breadth  where  broadest,  of  a  light  brownish-white 
colour,  and  a  slightly  sweetish,  somewhat  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  They  consist 
of  a  firm  brittle  coating,  and  a  white  oily  kernel ;  and  contain  a  fixed  oil,  an 
aromatic  principle,  chlorophyll,  sugar,  gum,  and  an  acid,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  for  which  the  name  of  citrullic  acid  has  been  proposed.  Deprived  oi 
their  coating,  and  exhausted  by  ether,  they  yield  30  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  (An- 
nuaire  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1862,  p.  176.) 

Medical  Properties.  The  seeds  of  the  pumpkin  have,  within  a  few  years,  ob- 
tained in  this  country  considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  tapeicomi. 
This  employment  of  them,  however,  is  not  new.  In  the  Dictionary  of  Materia 
Medica  Ijy  Mcrat  and  De  Lens  (ii.  493),  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Hoarau  had  re- 
ported that,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  the  seeds  of  a  small  variety  of  pumpkin  were 
used  against  the  tapeworm,  and  with  never-failing  success.  In  the  year  1820, 
M.  Mongeny,  a  physician  of  Cuba,  published  the  results  of  his  experience  with 
the  flesh  of  the  pumpkin  in  the  same  disease.  He  had  discovered  the  remedy  by 
accident,  and  found  it  uniformly  successful.  He  gave  to  the  patient,  in  the  morn- 
ing, fasting,  about  three  ounces  of  the  fresh  pumpkin  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and 
followed  it  at  the  end  of  an  hour  by  about  two  ounces  of  honey,  which  latter  was 
twice  repeated  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  MM.  Brunet  and  Lamothe,  of  Bordeaux, 
verified  the  statements  of  M.  Mongeny,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  taenia, 
employing,  however,  a  paste  made  from  the  seeds,  in  the  quantity  of  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  with  as  much  sugar.  (Ann,  de  Therap.,  1853,  p.  301.) 

In  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  (October  8, 1851,  pa^e  201),  is  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Richard  Soule,  recommending  the  seeds  in  very  strong 
terms  as  a  remedy  in  taenia ;  and  his  letter  is  preceded  by  some  editorial  obser- 
vations, in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  previous  successful  employment  of  the 
remedy  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones,  of  Boston.  Since  that  time  various  other  notices  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  seeds  have  appeared  in  the  journals,  and  a  very  striking  case 
was  related  to  ourselves,  on  the  best  authority,  iu  which  they  had  proved  imme- 
diately and  completely  successful,  after  the  vain  employment  of  all  other  known 
remedies,  through  a  course  of  several  years.  Mr.  Soule  gives  the  preference  to 
the  seeds  from  the  West  Indies.  The  dose  of  the  seeds  is  about  two  ounces ; 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  by 
a  fluidounce  of  castor  oil.  The  mode  of  administration  is  various.  Sometimes 
the  seeds,  deprived  of  their  outer  covering,  are  beaten  into  a  paste  with  sugar, 
and  thus  taken.  In  other  instances  they  are  formed  into  an  emulsion,  by  rubbing 
them  up  thoroughly  with  water  and  a  little  sugar.*  W. 

lutr'!  *'  1  ,]  jjjgQ  packed  in  a  conicnl  ..•'-''■♦'•'•  nnd  covered  with  a  piece  of  clolb. 
l>ii  >]  is  now  add«d  until  tin'  turu  have  panaed,  the  tirHt  twelve 

flu;  :  ling  Ret  ttflkle.    The  reniiti;  i;    iHtod,  hy  nteaiiH  of  a  watorbath,  to 

4  fluulounces,  wliich  are  mixed  with  the  reserved  portion;  ami  the  mixture,  Iniving  been 
oocasiuDallj  n|{ilated  for  24  hourv,  is  filtered;  sullicient  alcohol  being  dropped  into  tiie 
filt«r  to  tuake  the  product  nioasurt'  a  pint.  A  fluidounee  of  this  represents  a  troyounce  of 
the  root.  {Proceedmg$  of  tht  Am.  J'harm.  Astoc^  A.  D.  18G3,  p.  281.) 

*  The  t'uUowing  emulsion,  cumhining  the  virtues  of  the  pumpkin  seeds  and  male  fern, 
has  been  recommended  in  tapeworm,    take  of  pumpkin  tctd*  CW  grains,  tii^ar  100  grains. 
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PETROSELINUM.  U.S,  Secmdarxj, 
Parsley  Root 
The  root  of  Petroselinura  sativum.  U.  S. 

Persil,  />.;  Pctersilie,  Germ.;  Prezzemolo,  Ital;  Perexil,  Sjtan. 

Petroselinum.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apiacese  oi 
Umbelliferae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Umbels  compound.  Involucres,  partial  of  many,  general  of  fc\? 
bractes.  Calyx  obsolete.  Fruit  ovate,  contracted  at  the  sides.  Kidges  five, 
narrow,  equal,  the  lateral  on  the  edge.  Yittae  one  to  each  furrow.  Albumen 
plano-convex.  Lindley. 

Petroselinum  sativum.  Hoffmann,  Umb.  i.  t.  1,  f.  2;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p. 
35.  —  Apium  Petroselinum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1475;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
118,  t.  45.  Parsley  has  a  biennial  root,  with  an  annual,  round,  furrowed,  jointed, 
erect,  branching  stem,  about  two  feet  in  height.  The  radical  leaves  are  com- 
pound, pinnated  in  ternaries,  with  the  leaflets  smooth,  divided  into  three  lobes, 
and  notched  at  the  margin.  In  the  cauline  leaves,  the  segments  of  the  leaflets 
are  linear  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale-yellow,  and  disposed  in  ter- 
minal compound  umbels,  with  a  one  or  two-leaved  general  involucre,  and  partial 
ones  composed  of  six  or  eight  leaflets.  The  petals  are  five,  roundish,  and  inflexed 
at  their  apex.  The  seeds  (half-fruits)  are  small,  ovate,  flat  on  one  side,  convex 
on  the  other,  dark-green,  and  marked  with  five  longitudinal  ridges.  They  have 
a  strong,  terebinthinate  odour,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
is  cultivated  everywhere  in  gardens.  All  parts  of  it  contain  a  volatile  oil,  to 
which  it  owes  its  odour  and  mainly  its  taste,  as  well  as  its  use  in  seasoning.  M. 
H.  Braconnot  obtained  from  the  herb  a  peculiar  gelatinous  substance,  resembling 
pectic  acid  in  appearance,  which  he  named  apiin.  It  differs  from  pectin  in  being 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  cold  water,  in  not  being  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  its  watery  solution,  and  in  being  separated  by  acids  from  its  alkaline  solu- 
tions unaltered,  whereas  pectin  is  under  these  circumstances  converted  into  pec- 
tic acid.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xix.  448.)  It  is  procured  by  boiling  the 
herb  in  water,  straining  the  liquor,  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  apiin  then  forms 
a  gelatinous  mass,  which  requires  only  to  be  washed  with  cold  water.  (Philos. 
Mag.,  xxiv.  155.)  Though  the  root  is  the  part  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  fruit  is  at  least  equally  efficient.  Examined  by  MM.  Joret  and  Homolle,  the 
seeds  were  found  to  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  crystallizable  fatty  matter,  pectin 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  apiin  of  Braconnot,  chlorophyll,  tannin,  a  colour- 
ing matter,  extractive,  lignin,  various  salts,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  pecu- 
liar substance  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  apiol.  This  is  a  yellowish  oily 
liquid,  not  volatile,  heavier  than  water,  of  a  peculiar  and  tenacious  odour  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  plant,  and  an  acrid,  pungent  taste.  It  is  inflammable,  in- 
soluble in  water  hot  or  cold,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  all  pro- 
portions by  ether  and  chloroform.   It  is  analogous  to  the  fixed  oils,  but  is  not 

ethereal  extract  of  male  fern  60  grains,  water  five  fluidounces.  Bruise  the  seeds  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar  with  the  sugar,  add  half  a  fluidounce  of  water,  and,  when  a  homogeneous  paste 
has  been  obtained,  add  the  extract  of  fern,  and  gradually  mix  in  the  rest  of  the  water. 
The  emulsion  should  be  taken  without  straining,  early  in  the  morning,  in  four  doses,  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes;  the  bottle  being  well  shaken  each  time. 

Oil  of  Pumpkin  Seed.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  S.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  was  used  in  a  case  of  tapeworm  by  Mr.  John  C.  Lyons,  and 
with  success.  After  fasting  for  24  hours,  the  patient  took,  in  the  morning,  f^ss  of  the  oil, 
which  was  followed  in  two  hours  by  f^ss  more,  and  in  two  hours  after  the  second  dose  by 
f?i  of  castor  oil,  which  brought  away  the  worm.  It  is  probable  that  the  oil  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ether  would  be  even  more  effective. — Notet  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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chemically  modified  by  the  alkalies.  It  contains  no  nitrogen.  To  obtain  it  MM. 
Joret  and  Ilomolle  exhausted  the  seeds  with  alcohol,  treated  the  tincture  with 
purified  animal  charcoal,  distilled  ofif  three-fourths  of  the  alcohol,  treated  the 
residue  with  ether  or  chloroform,  evaporated  the  solution  thus  formed,  mixed 
the  residuary  liquid  with  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of  litharge,  allowed  the  mixture 
to  rest  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  filtered  through  a  light  layer  of  charcoal 
Apiol  is  supposed  by  its  discoverers  to  be  the  antiperiodic  principle  of  parsley. 

The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  externally  white,  and 
marked  with  close  annular  wrinkles,  internally  fleshy  and  white,  with  a  yellowish 
central  portion.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  slightly  aromatic  taste ; 
but  loses  these  properties  by  long  boiling,  and  by  time.  It  should  be  employed 
in  the  recent  state. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Parsley  root  is  said  to  be  aperient  and  diu- 
retic, and  is  occasionally  used  in  nephritic  and  dropsical  affections,  in  connection 
with  more  active  medicines.  It  was  highly  recommended  by  Professor  Chap- 
man. The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  strong  infusion.  The  juice  of 
the  fresh  herb  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  quinia  in  interraittents  ;  and 
the  seeds,  as  well  as  their  supposed  active  principle,  have  been  employed  with 
great  asserted  success  in  the  same  complaint.  According  to  MM.  Joret  and 
Homolle,  apiol  acts  on  the  system  very  much  like  quinia,  producing,  in  the  dose 
of  about  15  grains,  a  slight  cerebral  excitation  without  unpleasant  effects  of  any 
kind,  and,  in  double  or  quadruple  the  quantity,  giving  rise  to  a  species  of  in- 
toxication, with  giddiness,  morbid  sights  and  sounds,  frontal  headache,  and  all 
the  characteristic  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  They  found  it  to 
cure  intermittents,  in  temperate  latitudes,  in  the  proportion  of  86  per  cent,  of 
the  cases ;  and,  though  it  proved  less  effectual  in  tropical  regions,  they  seem  to 
have  shown  that,  in  the  absence  of  Peruvian  bark  or  its  preparations,  it  might 
be  usefully  resorted  to  as  a  substitute.*  W. 

PHOSPHORUS.  U.S. 
Pha^pJiorus. 

Pho«pbore,  Fr.;  Phosphor,  Germ.;  Fosforo,  Ital.^  Span. 

This  non-metallic  element  was  discovered  in  16G9  by  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of 
Hamburg,  who  obtained  it  from  putrid  urine  by  a  process  which  remained  a 
secret  until  1737.  As  thus  procured  it  was  exceedingly  scarce  and  costly.  In 
1769,  the  Swedish  chemist  Gfahn  discovered  it  in  bones,  and  shortly  afterwards 
published  a  process  by  which  it  might  be  extracted  from  them. 

Preparation.  Powdered  calcined  bones  (bone-phosphate  of  lime)  are  digested 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  sulpliuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  separates  the 
gi^ater  part  of  the  lime  from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  precipitates  as  sulphate 
of  lime;  while  a  superphosphate  of  lime  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid  is  then 
•trained  through  a  linen  cloth  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
submitted  to  evaporation,  which  causes  a  fresh  precipitation  of  sulphate,  to  be 
leparuted  by  a  new  straining.  The  strained  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal, 

•  Since  the  announcement  of  the  nnfip«»Ho<Hr  propertipsof  nptol,  it  hfmbeen  found  to  pos- 
*e«  other  ▼irlues  ttl.HO.    HjrMM.Joi.  ;  "<  it  ba.n  been  era- 

ployed,  with  much  success.  a»  an  cm  .  nurrhoea,  in  the 

^  r-i     ...    r    .._    .._.  : .,       (Iq^  j^ 

^  .  .1  also 

^  .  r'.-'  -I — i ,..;.,.,....-....;;...,.*.,..  14  moet 

eooTeniently  exhibited  in  eapenlea  of  geUtin.  {Jomm.  d*  J*harm.,  Juin,  IMl,  p.  466.) 
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so  as  to  f  j-'u  a  mass,  which  is  dried  by  being  heated  to  dull  redness.  The  mass 
when  cool  is  '|uickly  transferred  to  a  coated  earthenware  retort,  furnished  with 
an  adopter  of  copper,  bent  downwards  at  rig^ht  angles,  so  as  to  enter  a  bottle 
with  a  large  neck  containing  water,  which  should  rise  about  two  lines  above  the 
orifice  of  the  adopter.  The  bottle  is  closed  round  the  adopter  with  a  cork,  which 
is  traversed  by  a  small  glass  tube,  to  give  exit  to  the  gaseous  products.  Tlie  re- 
tort is  heated  in  a  furnace,  furnished  with  a  dome,  in  the  most  gradual  manner, 
so  as  to  occupy  about  four  hours  in  bringing  it  to  a  red  heat.  Afterwards  the 
heat  is  pushed  vigorously,  so  long  as  any  phosphorus  drops  into  the  water;  and 
this  takes  place  generally  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours.  During  this  part 
of  the  process,  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  superphosphate  is  decomposed;  its 
oxygen  combining  with  the  charcoal,  and  the  liberated  phosphorus  distilling  over. 
The  calcined  bones  of  the  sheep  are  preferred ;  as  they  contain  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  are  most  readily  acted  on  by  the  acid. 

M.  Cari-Montrand  proposes  to  obtain  phosphorus  by  passing  dry  muriatic 
acid  gas  over  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime  and  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  contained  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to  which  a  glass  tube  is  at- 
tached, dipping  under  water.  Phosphorus  and  water  distil  over,  carbonic  oxide 
is  evolved,  and  chloride  of  calcium  is  left.  The  following  equation  explains  the 
reaction;  3CaO,PO,and  5C  and  3HC1  =  P  and  3H0  and  5C0  and  SCaCl. 

The  following  improved  process  for  obtaining  phosphorus  on  a  large  scale  is 
given  by  Hugo  Fleck,  of  Germany.  Clean,  broken  bones,  deprived  of  fat,  are 
digested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  acid  phosphate  of  lime  (CaO,2HO-f  PO^).  The  bone-cartilage, 
remaining  undissolved  by  the  acid,  is  used  for  preparing  gelatin.  The  solution 
is  evaporated  in  pans  until  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1*4,  and  then  run  off  to  cool,  when 
the  acid  phosphate  crystallizes.  This  salt,  having  been  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  being  pressed  between  cloths  and  dried,  appears  as  a  white  gritty 
powder  with  a  pearly  lustre.  The  dry  salt,  warmed,  and  mixed  with  a  fourth  of 
it  weight  of  charcoal,  is  distilled  from  clay  cylinders,  like  gas  retorts.  Every 
five  cylinders  open  into  one  receiver,  shaped  like  a  muffle,  and  contained  in  a 
channel  through  which  water  flows.  The  residual  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  in 
the  cylinders,  is  incinerated  upon  iron  plates  to  burn  away  the  charcoal,  and  is 
thus  saved  to  prepare  fresh  acid  phosphate.  By  this  process  100  lbs.  of  fresh 
bones  yield  from  6  to  7  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  and  from  1 0  to  20  of  gelatin ;  while 
the  process  usually  pursued  gives  only  4  or  5  lbs.  of  phosphorus.  {Pharm.  Journ.f 
Sept.  1856,  p.  175.) 

Properties.  Phosphorus  is  a  semitransparent  solid,  without  taste,  but  pos- 
sessing an  alliaceous  smell.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  colourless;  but  as  usually 
prepared  it  is  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow.  It  is  flexible,  and  when  cut  exhibits 
a  waxy  lustre.  It  is  said  by  M.  Boettger  to  be  easily  pulverizable  by  agitation 
with  a  solution  of  urea.  (Journ.  de  Pharm  ,  Juin,  1863,  p.  488.)  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  ether,  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  the  oils,  and 
abundantly  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  chloroform.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-84,  and  its 
equivalent  number  32  (31-02  Schroetter).  It  takes  fire  at  100°,  melts  at  108°, 
md  boils  at  550°,  air  being  excluded.  During  its  combustion  it  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  dry  phosphoric  acid.  On  account  of  its  great 
inflammability,  it  must  be  kept  under  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  under- 
goes a  slow  combustion,  emitting  white  vapours,  which  are  luminous  in  the  dark. 
It  sometimes  contains  arsenic,  and,  therefore,  when  used  in  forming  medicinal 
preparations,  should  be  tested  for  that  metal.  It  also  occasionally  contains 
antimony  and  sulphur.    The  latter  impurity  renders  it  brittle. 

Prof  Schroetter,  of  Vienna,  discovered  an  allotropic  form  of  phosphorus, 
which  he  called  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  It  is  formed  when  ordinary 
phosphorus  is  kept  long  at  a  temperature  between  419°  and  482°  P.,  in  atrao- 
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spheres  which  have  no  action  on  it,  or  in  closed  glass  tubes.  Red  phosphorna 
is  much  more  indiflferent  than  the  ordinary  substance,  and  is  denser,  its  sp.  gr. 
being  211.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  the  air.  and  is  insoluble  in  bisulphuret  of 
carbon,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  which  ordinary  phosphorus  is  soluble.  Solidified 
from  the  fused  state,  it  is  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Its 
hardness  is  considerable.  Obtained  by  distillation  in  a  non-acting  gas,  it  is  mixed 
with  ordinary  phosphorus,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
which  dissolves  the  ordinary  variety,  and  leaves  the  allotropic  as  a  deep-red 
amorphous  powder.  It  may  also  be  purified  by  shaking  it  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  of  a  density  intermediate  between  that  of  red  and  ordinary 
phosphorus,  and  with  a  little  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  The  red  variety  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  ordinary  float  on  top  of  the  solution,  dissolved  in  the 
bisulphuret.  {E.  Nirkl^s.)  Red  phosphorus  is  not  poisonous.  This  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Reynal  and  Lassaigne,  and 
of  MM.  L.  Orfila  and  Rigaut.  It  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches,  and  forms  a  much  safer  material  than  ordinary  phosphorus.  It  doea 
not  take  fire  by  friction  at  common  temperatures,  and,  therefore,  may  be  trans- 
ported with  the  greatest  safety. 

Phosphorus  forms  with  oxygen  hypophosphorous,  phosphorous,  and  phosphoric 
acids.  Of  the  last-mentioned  acid  there  are  three  varieties,  distinguished  by  con 
taining,  severally,  one,  two,  or  three  eqs.  of  water.  The  only  oflBcinal  compounds 
containing  phosphorus  are  glacial  and  diluted  phosphoric  acids,  phosphate  and 
pyrophosphate  of  iron,  and  the  phosphates  of  ammonia,  lime,  and  soda. 

Medical  Properties.  Phosphorus,  exhibited  in  small  doses,  acts  as  a  powerful 
general  stimulant;  in  large  doses,  as  a  violent  irritant  poison.  Its  action  is 
directed  particularly  to  the  kidneys  and  genital  organs,  producing  diuresis,  and 
excitation  of  the  venereal  appetite.  From  its  peculiar  physiological  action,  it  is 
considered  applicable  to  diseases  attended  with  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  irapotency,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  dropsy, 
phthisis,  marasmus,  chlorosis,  paralysis,  amaurosis,  mania,  facial  neuralgia,  &c. 
Those  who  work  in  phosphorus,  as  the  manufacturers  of  lucifer  matches,  are 
liable  to  necrosis  of  the  jaw-bones,  the  consequence  of  periostitis.  The  affection 
is  probably  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  air  contaminated  with  phosphorus 
vapour,  which  has  a  local  action  on  the  teeth,  gums,  and  jaws,  and  a  general 
deteriorating  effect  on  the  blood.  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  has  recorded,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.  for  May,  1856,  an  interesting  case  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  in 
which  the  entire  lower  jaw  was  removed  for  necrosis  caused  by  phosphorus. 

The  usual  form  for  exhibiting  phosphorus  is  in  oily  solution.  The  Oleum 
Fhoaphorafum  of  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  as  follows.  Take  of 
phosphorus  twelve  grains;  almond  oil,  recently  prepared,  an  ounce.  Molt  the 
phosphorus  in  the  oil  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  and  agitate  until  it  appears 
to  be  dissolved.  The  ounce  of  oil  takes  up  about  four  grains  of  phospljorus; 
and  the  dose  of  the  solution  is  from  five  to  ten  drops,  mi.xed  with  some  niucil- 
tffinons  liquid.  An  aromatic  flavour  may  be  given  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  l)ergamot.  Or.  R.  M.  (i lover  has  proposed  to  give  phosphorus,  dissolved 
in  chloroform  or  cod-liver  oil.  lie  makes  the  chloroform  solution,  which  is  non- 
inflammable,  by  dissolving  one  part  of  phos|)horu8  in  four  of  chloroform.  Of 
this  solution  he  gives  four  or  five  minims,  twice  a  day,  with  a  drachm  of  ether, 
ill  a  wineglassful  of  port  wine,  in  typhoid  fever.  The  solution  in  cod-liver  oil 
ifl  effected  by  adding  the  phosphorus,  in  chips,  to  the  oil  contained  in  a  bottle; 
In  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce.  The  bottle  is  then  immersed  in 
Lot  water,  and  the  solution  effected  by  shaking.  This  mode  of  giving  phos- 
phorus was  used  by  Dr.  Glovfir  in  strumous  cases.  (See  Brailhwaile^H  Iietrnnpeci, 
Am.  ed.,  xxvii.  240.)    Pli  has  been  given  with  success  in  iir  iits, 

dissolved  in  oil  of  turpi  frans.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  Venn.  .  ,  iv. 
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119.)  M.  Tavignot  gives  pills  made  from  an  oleaginous  solution  of  phosphorus. 
One  and  a  half  grains  are  dissolved,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  in  two  drachms 
of  almond  oil;  the  solution  is  made  into  a  pill  mass  by  mixing  it  with  two 
drachms  of  almond  oil  soap  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  inert  powder;  and 
the  mass  is  divided  into  100  pills.  From  two  to  four  of  the  pills  may  be  taken 
daily.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aoiit,  1863,  p.  137.)  Dr.  Crawconr  shakes  phosphorus 
cot  fine  in  a  bottle  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  until  cold.  The  alcohol  dissolves 
about  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  and  from  30  to  60  drops  of  the  solution  may 
be  given  with  a  wineglassful  or  two  of  water.  {3Ied.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Feb.  1859, 
p.  222.)  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  phosphorus,  and  its 
effects  should  be  closely  watched.    It  ought  never  to  be  given  in  substance. 

Toxical  Properties  and  Tests.  Phosphorus,  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose,  pro- 
duces violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  intense  pain,  obsti- 
nate vomitings,  tremblings,  and,  finally,  convulsions  on  the  approach  of  death. 
If  swallowed  in  sticks  on  a  full  stomach,  the  poisonous  symptoms  are  some  hours 
in  manifesting  themselves.  When  taken  in  substance,  two  or  three  grains  of 
tartar  emetic  should  be  given  to  dislodge  it.  If  swallowed  in  the  state  of  solu- 
tion, copious  draughts  of  cold  water,  containing  magnesia  in  suspension,  should 
be  administered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  and  to 
neutralize  any  acid  which  may  have  been  formed.  A  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Jjanderer,  in  which  a  child  who  had  swallowed  nearly  a  teaspoonful  of  phos- 
phorus paste,*  prepared  for  killing  rats,  was  saved  by  the  free  administration 
of  magnesia,  rubbed  up  with  sugared  water.  Messrs.  Antonielli  and  Borsarelli 
have  shown,  by  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  that  fatty  matter  increases  the 
poisonous  activity  of  phosphorus,  and  that  the  best  antidote  is  calcined  mag- 
nesia given  largely  with  water.  {Lancet,  Feb.  5,  1859,  p.  136.)  Duflos  has  pro- 
posed, as  an  antidote,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  magnesia  and  eight  of  chlorine 
water.  From  experiments  on  rabbits,  A.  Bechert  inferred  that  this  mixture 
would  prove  useful ;  but  similar  experiments,  made  by  Schrader,  L.  Hofmann, 
and  Schuchardt,  were  without  effect.  From  experiments  on  dogs,  poisoned  by 
phosphorus,  MM.  L.  Orfila  and  Rigaut  have  shown  that  putrefaction  is  remark- 
ably retarded.  In  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  from  the  copious  inhalation  of 
phosphorus  vapour,  the  principal  results  were  a  gradual  decay  of  the  sexual 
function  and  paralysis,  terminating  in  death  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

E.  Mitscherlich  gives  the  following  as  a  delicate  test  of  phosphorus.  The 
suspected  substance  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  from  a  flask,  by 
means  of  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  into  a  vertical  cooling  tube,  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  a  wide  glass  cylinder  filled  with  water,  which  is  constantly 
kept  cold  by  passing  cold  water  in  at  the  bottom,  while  the  warm  water  escapes 
at  the  top.  Under  the  cooling  tube  is  placed  a  vessel  to  receive  the  distillate. 
If  phosphorus  is  present,  its  vapour,  mixed  with  steam,  distils  over,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  distinct  luminous  appearance,  visible  in  the  dark,  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  cold  part  of  the  cooling  tube.  The  presence  of  alcohol  and  ether 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  the  luminous  appearance  until  they  have  distilled 
over.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  the  same  effect  permanently,  but  is  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  medico-legal  cases.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set,  July,  1856,  p.  280, 
from  the  Lancet.)  This  test  acts  equally  well  in  the  presence  of  fatty  matters, 
as  has  been  shown  by  M.Yrij. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum,  U.  S.  B. 

*  This  paste  is  made  as  follows.  Triturate  six  parts  of  phosphorus  and  one  part  of  sul- 
phur with  six  parts  of  water,  until  they  liquefy.  Then  mix  in  two  parts  of  flour  of  mustard, 
eight  parts  of  sugar,  and  twelve  parts  of  rye  flour,  with  the  aid  of  ten  additional  i  arts  of 
water,  and  stir  the  whole  so  as  to  form  a  soft  paste,  which  must  be  kept  in  pots  closely 
■topped.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1865,  p.  473.) 
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PHYTOLACCiE  BACCA.   U.S,  Secondary, 
Poke  Berry. 
The  berries  of  Phytolacca  decandra.  U.  S. 

PHYTOLACCJE  RADIX.  U.  S,  Secondary. 
Poke  Root. 

The  root  of  Phytolacca  decandra.  U.  S. 

Phytolacca.    Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Decagynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Phytolaccaceai 

Otn.  Ch.   Calyx  none.  Petals  five,  calycine.    Berry  superior,  ten-celled,  ten 
m^eded.  Willd. 

Phytolacca  decandra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  822;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Med,  Bot.  \. 
3v;  Barton,  3[ed.  Bot.  ii.  213.  This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  with  a  large  peren- 
nial root,  often  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal branches,  soft,  fleshy,  fibrous,  whitish  within,  and  covered  with  a  brownish 
cuticle.  The  stems,  which  are  annual,  frequently  grow  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  divide  into  numerous  spreading  branches.  They  are  round,  very 
smooth,  green  when  young,  but  purple  after  the  berries  have  ripened.  The 
leaves  are  scattered,  ovate-oblong,  entire,  pointed,  smooth,  ribbed  beneath,  and 
on  shoi-t  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  and  in  long  racemes,  which 
are  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  drooping.  The  corolla  consists  of  five  ovate, 
concave,  whitish  petals,  folding  inwards.  The  germ  is  green.  There  are  ten 
stamens,  and  the  same  number  of  pistils.  The  raceme  of  flowers  becomes  a  clus- 
ter of  dark  purple,  almost  black,  shining  berries,  flattened  above  and  below,  and 
divided  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  one  seed. 

The  poke  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  flourishing  along 
fences,  by  the  borders  of  woods,  and  especially  in  newly  cleared  and  unculti- 
vated fields.  It  also  grows  spontaneously  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  where,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  America. 
Its  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  poke-weed,  its  large  rich  leaves,  and  its  beautiful  clusters  of  purple 
berries,  often  mingled  upon  the  same  branch  with  the  green  unripe  fruit,  and  the 
flowers  still  in  bloom,  render  it  one  of  the  most  striking  of  our  native  plants. 
The  young  shoots  are  much  used  as  food  early  in  the  spring,  boiled  in  the  man- 
ner of  spinage.  The  ashes  of  the  stems  and  leaves  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  potassa,  yielding,  according  to  Braconnot,  not  less  than  42  per  cent,  of 
the  pure  caustic  alkali.  In  the  plant  the  potassa  is  neutralized  by  an  acid  closely 
resembling  the  malic,  though  differing  from  it  in  some  respects.  The  leaves,  ber- 
ries, and  root  are  used,  but  the  two  latter  only  are  mentioned  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia.  The  root  is  most  active.  It  should  be  dug  up  late  in  November,  cut 
into  thin  tranflverse  slices,  and  dried  with  a  moderate  heat.  As  its  virtues  are 
dimini.shcd  by  keeping,  a  new  supply  should  be  procured  every  year.  The  ber- 
ries should  be  collected  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of 
Buraincr.  when  the  foot^italks  begin  to  redden. 

The  berrie.H  contain  a  succulent  pulp,  and  yield  upon  pressure  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fine  purplish  red  juice.  They  have  a  sweetish,  nauseous,  slightly  acrid 
taste,  with  little  odour.  The  colouring  principle  is  evanescent,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  useful  purposes  in  dyoinpr,  from  the  difiiculty  of  fixing  it.  Alkalies 
render  it  yellow ;  but  the  <  is  restored  by  acids.  The  juice  contains 

•acchiirine  matter,  and,  al  ^  yields  alcohol  by  distillation. 

The  dried  root  is  of  a  i  :m'  \ 'ii'vish -brown  colour  externally,  very  much 
wrinkled,  and,  when  in  tnid-VLihc  .shccs,  exhibits  ou  the  cut  surface  numeroui 
eoDcentric  rings,  formed  by  the  projecting  ends  of  fibres,  between  which  the  in- 
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terveijing  matter  has  shrunk  in  drying.    The  structure  internally  in  the  older 
roots  is  firm  and  almost  ligneous;  the  colour  yellowish-white,  alternating  with 
dark(  r  circular  layers.    There  is  no  smell.    The  taste  is  slightly  sweetish,  and  at 
first  mild,  but  followed  by  a  sense  of  acrimony.    The  active  matter  is  imparted 
to  boiling  water  and  alcohol.    From  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Edward  Donnelly,  the 
root  appears  to  contain  tannic  acid,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  resin,  fixed  oil,  and 
lignin,  besides  Tarious  inorganic  substances.  {Am.  Journ.of  Pharm.,  xv.  169.) 
Medical  Propei'ties  and  Uses.  Poke  is  emetic,  purgative,  and  somewhat  nar- 
cotic.   As  an  emetic  it  is  very  slow  in  its  operation,  frequently  not  beginning  to 
vomit  in  less  than  one  or  two  hours  after  it  has  been  taken,  and  then  continuing 
to  act  for  a  long  time  upon  both  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Tlie  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  it  is  said  not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain  or  spasm;  but  narcotic 
efl*ects  have  been  observed  by  some  physicians,  such  as  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and 
dimness  of  vision.    In  overdoses  it  produces  excessive  vomiting  and  purging, 
attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions.  A 
case  is  recorded  in  the  Stethoscope  for  March,  1852  (ii.  134),  by  Dr.  Geo.  P. 
Terriil,  of  Hanover  Co.,  Ya.,  in  which  death  was  produced  in  a  woman  by  eat- 
ing a  double  handful  of  the  berries.  Free  purgation  followed  upon  the  first  day, 
after  which  coma  set  it,  with  great  prostration,  though  death  did  not  occur  until 
after  the  sixth  day.    Poke  root  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  ipecacu- 
anha; but  the  slowness  and  long  continuance  of  its  action,  and  its  tendency  to 
purge,  wholly  unfit  it  for  the  purpose.    In  small  doses  it  acts  as  an  alterative, 
and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  C. 
S.  Fenner,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  has  found  it  highly  useful,  as  an  internal 
remedy,  in  granular  conjunctivitis,  especially  in  preventing  the  relapses  to  which 
the  afi'ection  is  so  liable.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains;  as  an  alterative,  from  one  to  five  grains.  A  saturated  tincture  of 
the  berries  may  be  given  in  rheumatic  cases,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm,  three 
times  a  day.    Dr.  Fenner  uses  a  saturated  decoction,  of  which  he  gives  a  wine- 
glassful  every  two  or  three  hours.    A  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  root  has 
been  recommended  in  piles.    An  ointment,  prepared  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  the 
powdered  root  or  leaves  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  has  beeu  used  with  advantage 
in  psora,  tinea  capitis,  and  some  other  forms  of  cutaneous  disease.    Dr.  H.  Gf, 
Oarey,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  cured  three  cases  of  sycosis,  and  one  of  favus,  by  the 
local  use  of  a  decoction  of  the  root.  ( Va.  Med.  Journ.,  Aug.  1856,  p.  144.)    It 
occasions  at  first  a  sense  of  heat  and  smarting  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 
An  extract  made  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  recent  leaves  has  been 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  acquired  at  one  time  considerable  repute  as  a 
remedy  in  cancer.  W. 

PIMENTA.  U.S.,  Br. 

Pimento. 

The  unripe  berries  of  Eugenia  Pimenta.  U.  S.  Eugenia  Pimenta.  The  dried 
unripe  berries.  Br. 

Allspice,  Jamaica  pepper;  Piment,  Poivre  de  la  Jamaique,  Fr.;  Nelkenpfeffer,  C^erm,; 
Pimenti,  Ital.;  Pimienta  de  la  Jamaica,  Span. 

Myrtus.  Sex.  Syst  Icosandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  MyrtaceaB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  superior.  Petals  five.  Berry  two  to  five-celled, 
many- seeded.  Willd. 

Myrtus  Pimenta.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  973;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  541,  \  194. 
— Eugenia  Pimenta.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iii.  285;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  76. 
This  is  a  beautiful  tree,  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk,  much 
branched  above,  and  covered  with  a  very  smooth  gray  bark.  Its  dense  and  ever- 
rerdant  foliage  gives  it  at  all  times  a  refreshing  appearance.  The  leaves,  which 
are  petiolate,  vary  in  shape  and  size;  but  are  usually  about  four  irche^  long, 
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elliptical,  entire,  blant  or  obtusely  pointed,  veined,  and  of  a  deep  shining  greea 
colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  without  show,  and  disposed  in  panicles  upon  tri- 
chotomous  stalks,  which  usually  terminate  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  spherical 
berry,  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx,  and  when  ripe  is  smooth,  shining,  and 
of  a  black  or  dark-purple  colour.  The  tree  exhales  an  aromatic  fragrance,  espe- 
cially during  the  summer  months,  when  in  flower. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Sooth  America,  and  is  abun- 
dant in  Jamaica,  whence  its  fruit  received  the  name  of  Jamaica  pepj^er.  The 
berries  are  the  officinal  part.  They  are  gathered  after  having  attained  their  full 
size,  but  while  yet  green,  and  are  carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  When  sufficiently 
dry,  they  are  put  into  bags  and  casks  for  exportation. 

Properties.  The  berries,  as  they  reach  us,  are  of  different  sizes,  usually  about 
as  large  as  a  small  pea,  round,  wrinkled,  umbilicate  at  the  summit,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  when  broken  present  two  cells,  each  containing  a  black  hemispherical 
seed.  They  have  a  fragrant  odour,  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Hence  the  name  of  allspice,  by  which  they  are  best 
known  in  this  country.  Their  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  pungent,  and  slightly 
astringent.  They  impart  their  flavour  to  water,  and  all  their  virtues  to  alcohol. 
The  infusion  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  They  yield  a  vola- 
tile oil  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Pimentae.)  Bonastre  obtained  from  them  a 
volatile  oil,  a  green  fixed  oil,  a  fatty  substance  in  yellowish  flakes,  tannin,  gum, 
resin,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  colouring  matter,  malic  and  gallic  acids,  saline 
matters,  moisture,  and  lignin.  The  green  oil  has  the  burning  aromatic  taste  of 
pimento,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  acrid  principle.  Upon  this,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  volatile  oil,  the  medical  properties  of  the  berries  depend ;  and, 
as  these  two  principles  exist  most  largely  in  the  shell  or  cortical  portion,  this 
part  is  most  efficient.  According  to  Bonastre,  the  shell  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
the  volatile,  and  8  of  the  fixed  oil,  the  seeds  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and 
25  of  the  latter.  Berzelius  considers  the  green  fixed  oil  of  Bonastre  as  a  mix- 
ture of  volatile  oil,  resin,  fixed  oil,  and  perhaps  a  little  chlorophyll. 

3fedirat  Properties  and  6>es.  Pimento  is  a  warm,  aromatic  stimulant,  used 
in  medicine  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  tonics  and  purgatives,  the  taste  of  which 
it  serves  to  cover;  while  it  increases  their  warmth,  and  renders  them  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  attended  with  much 
flatulence.  It  is,  however,  much  more  largely  employed  as  a  condiment  than  as 
a  medicine.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains.  A  tincture  of  pimento  has 
been  recommended  as  a  local  application  in  chilblains. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Pimentae,  Jir.;  Oleum  Pimentae.  W. 

PIPER.  U.S.,  Br. 

Black  Pepper, 
The  berries  of  Piper  nigrum.  U.  S.  The  dried  unripe  berries.  Br 

Poivrc,  /V  ;  Schwfirzcr  IMolfcr,  (Icrm.:  Gcmcine  pepir,  Dutch;  IVpc  ncro,  Ital ;  Pimi- 
tnta  negrk,  .<7'fln.;  Fifil  u.hwuU,  .4ra6.;  Lada,  .Va/ay;  Maricba,  ./at^ait;  Sab  an,  Pa/^mitfny. 

Piper.    See  CUBEBA. 

Piper  niijrum.  Willd,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  159;  Woodv.  Med.  Pot.  p.  721,  t,  246; 
Oarson,  Uliu^l.  of  Med.  Pot.  ii.  38,  pi.  83.  The  pepper  vino  is  a  perennial  plant, 
with  a  round,  Rmooth,  wotxiy,  articulated  stem,  swelling  near  the  joints,  branched, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  leaves  are  entire,  broad- 
o»Bie,  acuminate,  seven-nerved,  coriaceous,  very  smooth,  of  a  dark-green  colour, 
and  attached  by  strong  sheath  like  footstalks  to  the  joints  of  the  branches.  The 
lowers  are  small,  whitish,  sessile,  covering  thickly  a  cylindrical  spadix,  and  soc- 
eeeded  by  jrlobular  berries,  which  are  red  when  ripe. 
'    The  plant  grows  wild  In  Cochin  China  and  various  parts  of  India.    It  is  cul- 
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livAted  ou  the  coast  of  Malabar,  ia  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Slam,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  many  other  places  in  the  East.  The  best 
pepper  is  said  to  be  produced  in  Malabar;  but  Europe  and  America  derive  their 
chief  supplies  from  Sumatra  and  Java.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies;  as  a  specimen  of  black  pepper  was  seen  by  the  author,  at  the 
International  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1862,  among  the  products  of  Trinidad. 
The  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  supported  by  props,  or  trees  planted 
for  the  purpose,  upon  which  it  is  trained.  In  three  or  four  years  from  the  period 
of  planting,  it  begins  to  bear  fruit.  The  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  all 
perfectly  ripe,  and,  upon  being  dried,  become  black  and  wrinkled. 

White  pepper  is  the  ripe  berry,  deprived  of  its  skin  by  maceration  in  water 
and  subsequent  friction,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  It  has  less  of  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  spice  than  the  black  pepper,  and  is  seldom  employed. 

Properties.  The  dried  berries  are  about  as  large  as  a  small  poa,  externally 
blackish  and  wrinkled,  internally  whitish,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  hot,  pun- 
gent, almost  fiery  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  partially  to  water,  entirely  to 
alcohol  and  ether.  Pelletier  found  them  to  contain  a  peculiar  crystalline  matter 
called  piperin,  an  acrid  concrete  oil  or  soft  resin  of  a  green  colour,  a  balsamic 
volatile  oil,  a  coloured  gummy  substance,  an  extractive  matter  like  that  found  in 
leguminous  plants  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  starch,  a 
portion  of  bassorin,  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  lignin,  and  various  salts.  Piperin 
was  discovered  by  Professor  CErsted,  of  Copenhagen,  who  considered  it  an  or- 
ganic alkali,  and  the  active  principle  of  pepper.  Pelletier,  however,  utterly 
denied  its  alkaline  nature  and  medical  activity,  and  ascribed  all  the  eflects,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  obtained  from  it,  to  a  portion  of  the  acrid  concrete  oil  with 
which  it  is  mixed  when  not  very  carefully  prepared.  When  perfectly  pure, 
piperin  is  in  colourless  transparent  crystals,  according  to  Pelletier  without  taste, 
fusible  at  212°,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  which 
deposits  it  upon  cooling,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  decomposed 
by  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  with  the  sulphuric  becoming  of  a  blood -red 
colour,  with  the  nitric,  first  of  a  greenish-yellow,  then  orange,  and  ultimately 
red.  Christison,  however,  states  in  his  Dispensatory,  that  the  whitest  crystals 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  were  still  acrid,  and  emitted  an  irritating  vapour 
when  thrown  on  heated  iron.  As  ordinarily  procured  the  crystals  are  yellow. 
Piperin  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and  its  formula, 
according  to  Wertheim,  is  C^gHj^NgOj^.*  It  is  obtained  by  treating  pepper  with 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  submitting 
the  extract  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  by  which  the  oleaginous  matter 
is  converted  into  soap,  washing  the  undissolved  portion  with  cold  water,  sepa- 

♦  An  interesting  chemical  investigation  into  the  nature  of  piperin  has  been  made  by 
Wertheim,  the  result  of  which  is  that  it  probably  consists  of  a  volatile  alkaline  principle 
(C,.^H,jN),  combined  with  an  electro-negative  compound  (CgglTjgNOjQ),  which,  however,  is 
thus  far  liypothetical.  The  former  is  obtained  by  distilling  piperin  mixed  with  soda  and 
hydrate  of  lime,  at  a  temperature  between  300°  and  320°.  It  is  considered  by  Wertheim 
as  identical  with  picolin^  previously  obtained  by  Dr.  Anderson  from  the  reaction  of  nitric 
acid  on  piperin,  and  described  by  him  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Edinburgh  in  1850.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  Aug.  1849,  p.  809,  from  Liehig's  Annalen.) 
M.  Cahours  has  since  repeated  the  experiments  of  Wertheim,  and  obtained  the  same  alka- 
line principle,  which  he  names  piperidin,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  formula  CjqIIjjN,  sine* 
changed  by  Wertheim  to  C12H13N.  According  to  M.  Cahours,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  mixed  odour  of  ammonia  and  pepper,  a  very  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong  alkaline  action. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  several  acids. 
{Ibid.,  May  1,  ''852,  p.  107.)  When  piperin  is  heated  with  potassa,  it  yields,  among  other 
products,  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  received  the  name  of piperic  acid.  [Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  I, 
1858,  p.  7. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (June,  1860,  p.  605)  is  a  description  by  Mr.  Evans  af  tb  » 
microscopic  structure  of  pepper,  to  which  it  may  possibly  be  desirable  to  recur  in  inst  Alices 
•f  supposed  adulteration. 
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rating  the  liquid  by  filtration,  treatinpf  the  matter  left  on  the  filter  with  alcohol, 
and  allowing  the  solution  thus  obtained  to  evaporate  spontaneou.^ly,  or  by  a 
gentle  heat.  Crystals  of  piperin  are  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  alternate 
solution  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  crystallization.  The  taste  and  medicinal  activity 
of  pepper  probably  depend  mainly  on  the  concrete  oil  or  resin,  and  on  the  vola- 
tile oil.  The  concrete  oil  is  of  a  deep-green  colour,  very  acrid,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  volatile  oil  is  limpid,  colourless,  becoming  yellow  by 
age,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  of  a  taste  less  acrid  than  that  of  pepper  itself.  It 
consists  of  ten  eqs.  of  carbon  and  eight  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  liquid,  but  not 
a  concrete  compound  with  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  pepper  is  a  warm  carminative  stimu- 
lant, capable  of  producing  general  arterial  excitement,  but  acting  with  greater 
proportional  energy  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates it  has  been  employed  as  a  condiment  and  medicine.  Its  chief  medicinal 
application  is  to  excite  the  languid  stomach  and  correct  flatulence.  It  was 
long  since  occasionally  administered  for  the  cure  of  intermittents ;  but  its  em- 
ployment for  this  purpose  had  passed  from  the  profession  to  the  vulgar,  till  a 
few  years  since  revived  by  an  Italian  physician,  to  be  again  consigned  to  forget- 
fulness.  Piperin  has  also  been  employed  in  the  same  complaint,  and  has  even 
been  thoui^ht  superior  to  sulphate  of  quinia;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
this  favourable  opinion.  That,  in  its  impure  state,  when  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  the  acrid  principle,  it  will  occasionally  cure  intermittents,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  preparations  of  bark,  and  is  probably 
less  active  than  the  alcoholic  extract  of  pepper.  In  intermittent  fever,  when  the 
stomach  is  not  duly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  quinia,  as  sometimes  in  drunk- 
ards, pepper  may  be  found  a  useful  adjuvant  to  the  more  powerful  febrifuge. 
The  dose  of  pepper  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  It  may  be  given  whole  or  in 
powder;  but  is  more  energetic  in  the  latter  state.  Piperin  has  been  given  in 
doses  varying  from  one  to  six  or  eight  grains. 

Piper  longum,  though  no  longer  officinal,  deserves  a  brief  notice  here,  if  for 
nothing  else,  on  account  of  its  former  position  in  medicine.  This  species  of  Piper 
differs  from  its  congeners  in  having  its  lower  leaves  cordate,  petiolate,  seven- 
nerved,  its  upper  oblong-cordate,  sessile,  and  five-nerved;  its  flowers  in  dense, 
short,  terminal,  and  nearly  cylindrical  spikes;  and  its  fruit,  consisting  of  very 
small  one-seeded  berries  or  grains,  embedded  in  a  puli)y  matter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southiustern  Asia,  and  is  produced  abundantly  in  Bengal  and  otlier  parts  of 
Hiiidostan.  The  fruit  is  green  when  immature,  and  becomes  red  as  it  ripens.  It 
is  gathered  in  the  former  state,  as  it  is  then  hotter  than  when  perfectly  ripe.  The 
whole  spike  is  taken  from  the  plant,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Long  pepper,  as  the 
fruit  is  called,  is  cylindrical,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  indented  on  its  surface, 
of  a  dark- gray  colour,  a  weak  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pungent  fiery  taste.  M. 
Dulong  found  its  chemical  composition  to  be  closely  analogous  to  that  of  black 
pepper.  Like  that  it  contains  jdperin,  a  concrete  oil  or  soft  resin  upon  which 
its  burning  acrimony  depends,  and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  it  proltably  owes  ita 
odour.  Its  medical  virtues  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  black  pepper: 
but  it  is  considered  inferior  to  that  spice,  and  is  seldom  used. 

Off.  Prep,  Confectio  Piperig,  i^r.;  Oleoresina  Piperis,  t/.  S.  W. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA.  U.S.,  Br. 

Burgundy  Pitch, 

The  prepared  concrete  juice  of  Abiee  ezoolsa.  U.  8.  A  resinous  exudation 
from  the  stem,  melted  and  strained.  Br. 

Poix  de  UourgogDc,  Poiz  jaune,  Poix  bliiaolie,/V.;  BargundiBchet  Pech,  Oerm, 
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The  genus  Finns  of  Linnaeus  has  been  divided  into  three  genera,  viz.,  Pinus^ 
Abies,  and  Larix;  the  first  including  the  pines,  the  second  tlie  firs  and  spruces, 
and  the  third  the  larches;  and  the  division  is  recognised  in  this  work. 

Abies.  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Piuace®  or  Coniferse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  flowers.  Catkin.^  solitary,  not  racemose ;  Scalea  staminife- 
rois  at  the  apex.  Stamens  two,  with  one-celled  anthers.  Females.  Catkins 
simple.  Ovaries  two.  Stigmas  glandular.  Gone  with  imbricated  scales,  which 
are  thin  at  the  apex,  and  rounded.  Cotyledons  digitate-partite.  Leaves  solitary 
in  each  sheath.  JDe  Cand. 

Abies  excelsa.  De  Candolle.  — A.  communis.  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Plants.  — 
Pinus  Abies  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  506;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  4,  t.  2.  The  Nor- 
way spruce  is  a  very  lofty  tree,  rising  sometimes  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  trunk  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which 
stand  thickly  upon  the  branches,  are  short,  obscurely  four-cornered,  often  curved, 
of  a  dusky-green  colour,  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  The  male  aments 
are  purple  and  axillary,  the  female  of  the  same  colour,  but  usually  terminal.  The 
fruit  is  in  pendent,  purple,  nearly  cylindrical  strobiles,  the  scales  of  which  are 
oval,  pointed,  and  ragged  at  the  edges. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Though  designated  as 
the  source  of  Burgundy  pitch,  it  furnishes  but  a  part  of  the  substance  sold  under 
that  name  by  the  druggists.  Tingley  asserts  that  the  real  Burgundy  pitch  is 
obtained  from  the  Abies  picea,  or  European  silver  fir  tree.  According  to  Geiger, 
who  is  probably  correct,  it  is  procured  from  both  species.  To  obtain  the  pitch, 
portions  of  the  bark  are  removed  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  wood,  and  the  flakes  of 
concrete  resinous  matter  which  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound,  having  been 
detached  by  iron  instruments,  are  melted  with  water  in  large  boilers,  and  then 
strained  through  coarse  cloths.  It  is  called  Burgundy  pitch  from  the  province 
of  that  name  in  the  east  of  France.  We  are  told  that  the  greater  portion  is 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neufchatel. 

From  various  species  of  pine,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  a  similar  product 
is  obtained  and  sold  by  the  same  name.  It  is  prepared  by  removing  the  juice 
which  concretes  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree,  or  upon  the  surface  of  incisions, 
called  galipot  by  the  French,  and  purifying  it  by  melting,  and  straining  either 
through  cloth  or  a  layer  of  straw.  A  factitious  Burgundy  pitch  is  made  by 
melting  together  common  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  agitating  the  mixture 
with  water,  which  gives  it  the  requisite  yellowish  colour.  Its  odour  is  different 
from  that  of  the  genuine. 

As  brought  to  this  country.  Burgundy  pitch  is  generally  mixed  with  impuri- 
ties, which  require  that  it  should  be  melted  and  strained  before  being  used.  Il 
its  pure  state  it  is  hard,  brittle,  quite  opaque,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  a  weak  terebinthinate  taste  and  odour.  It  is  very  fusible,  and  at  the 
heat  of  the  body  softens  and  becomes  adhesive.  It  differs  from  turpentine  in 
containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Applied  to  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster, 
Burgundy  pitch  acts  as  a  gentle  rubefacient,  producing  a  slight  inflammation  and 
serous  effusion  without  separating  the  cuticle.  Sometimes  it  excites  a  papillary 
or  vesicular  eruption ;  and  we  have  known  it  to  act  upon  the  surface  as  a  violent 
poison,  giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  swelling,  and  redness,  followed  by  vesication 
and  even  ulceration.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  chronic  rheumatic  pains,  and  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  which  call  for  a  gentle  but  long-continued 
revulsion  to  the  skin.  A  plaster  of  Burgundy  pitch  has  been  found  very  useful 
in  malignant  pustules.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1860,  p.  103.) 

Off.  Prep.  Eraplastrum  Antimonii,  U.S.;  Emplast.  Ferri;  Emplast.  Gal'.»ar'i 
Comp.,  U.  S.;  Emplast.  Opii,  U.  S.;  Emplast.  Picis,  Br.;  Emplast.  Picis  Burg«*r  • 
dicfie,  U.  S.;  Emplast.  Picis  cum  Cantharide,  U.  S.  ^ 
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PIX  CANADENSIS.   ^7.^. 
Canada  Pitch. 

The  prepared  concrete  joice  of  Abies  Canadensis.  U.  S. 

Abies.    See  PIX  BURGUNDICA. 

Abies  Canadensu.  }A'icha.ux,  N.  Avi.  Sylv.  iii.  185. — Pinus  Canademsis. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  505.  This  is  the  hemlock  spruce  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  When  of  full  growth  it  is  often  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  nearly  uniform  dimensions  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  The  branches  are  slender,  and  dependent  at  their  extremi- 
ties. The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  six  or  eight  lines  long,  flat,  denticulate, 
and  irregularly  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  strobiles  are  ovate,  little  longer 
than  the  leaves,  terminal,  and  pendulous. 

The  tree  is  abundant  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  more  northern  parts 
of  New  England ;  and  is  found  in  the  elevated  and  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Middle  States.  Its  bark  abounds  in  the  astringent  principle,  and  is  much  used 
for  tanning  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  much  less 
juice  than  some  other  of  the  Pinaceae;  and  very  little  flows  from  incisions  made 
into  its  trunk.  But  in  the  trees  which  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  are 
about  or  have  begun  to  decay,  tlie  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  and  hardens  upon 
the  bark,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  its  volatile 
oil.  The  bark  thus  encrusted  is  stripped  from  the  tree,  broken  into  pieces  and 
boiled  in  water.  The  pitch  melts,  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  is 
still  further  purified  by  a  second  boiling  in  water.  It  is  brought  to  Philadelphia 
from  the  north  of  Pennsylvania,  in  dark-coloured  brittle  masses,  which,  on  being 
broken,  exhibit  numerous  minute  fragments  of  bark  interspersed  through  their 
substance.  From  these  it  is  purified  in  the  shops,  by  melting  and  straining 
through  linen  or  canvas.  (Ellis,  t/ourn.  of  Phil.  Col.  o/Pharm.,  ii.  18.)  Another 
mode  of  collecting  it  is  to  make  incisions  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  to 
remove  the  juice  as  it  exudes.  (Stearns,  Am.  Journ.  o/Pharm.,  Jan.  1860, 
p.  29.) 

Thus  prepared  it  is  hard,  brittle,  quite  opaque,  of  a  dark  yellowish-browu 
colour,  becoming  still  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  weak  peculiar  odour, 
and  scarcely  any  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes  adhesive  with  a  moderate  heat, 
and  melts  at  19i^°  F.  Its  constituents  are  resin  and  a  minute  proportion  of  vola- 
tile oil.    It  is  commonly  known  by  the  incorrect  name  of  hemlock  gum. 

Medical  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Canada  pitch  is  a  gentle  rubefacient,  closely 
analogous  to  Burgundy  pitch  in  its  properties,  and  employed  for  precisely  the 
same  purposes.  It  is,  however,  more  readily  softened  by  heat,  and  is  sumetimes 
almost  too  soft  for  convenient  application  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  A 
Tolatile  oil  obtained  from  Abies  Canadensis,  and  called  oil  of  ttpruce,  or  oil  of 
hemlock,  has  been  employed  to  produce  abortion,  with  the  efl'ect  of  endauger- 
JDg  the  life  of  the  female.  (J.  S.  Paige,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  viii.  184.) 
,     Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Picis  Canadensis,  U.  S.  W. 

PIX  LIQUmA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Tar. 

The  impure  turpentine  procured  by  burning  from  the  wood  of  Pinus  palustria 
and  of  other  species  of  Pinus.  U.  S.  A  bituminous  liquid,  obtained  from  the 
weed  of  Finos  sylvestris  and  other  Fines,  by  destructive  distillation.  lir. 

UuuaroD,  />.;  Theer,  Oervt.f  Pe«t  liquida,  Ital.;  Alquitran,  S/tan. 
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The  tar  nsed  in  this  country  is  prepared  from  the  wood  of  various  species  of 
piue,  particularly  Finns  paluslris  of  the  Southern  States.  (See  Terehinthina.) 
The  dead  wood  is  usually  selected,  because,  when  vegetation  ceases,  the  resinous 
matter  becomes  concentrated  in  the  interior  layers.  The  wood  is  cut  into  billets 
of  a  convenient  size,  which  are  placed  together  so  as  to  form  a  large  stack  or 
pile,  and  then  covered  with  earth  as  in  the  process  for  making  charcoal.  The 
stack  is  built  upon  a  small  circular  mound  of  earth  previously  prepared,  the 
summit  of  which  gradually  declines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  where 
a  cavity  is  formed,  communicating  by  a  conduit  with  a  shallow  ditch  surround- 
ing the  mound.  Fire  is  applied  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  pile,  and 
»  slow  combustion  is  maintained,  so  that  the  resinous  matter  may  be  melted  by 
the  heat.  This  runs  into  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  passes 
thence  by  the  conduit  into  the  ditch,  whence  it  is  transferred  into  barrels.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  tar  are  thus  prepared  in  North  Carolina  and  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Virginia,  sufficient,  after  supplying  our  own  consumption,  to 
aflFord  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Considerable  quantities  of  tar  have  been 
prepared  also  in  the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey,  in  some  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from  the  PimL9 
rigida,  or  pitch  pine,  and  perhaps  from  some  other  species. 

Properties.  Tar  has  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odour,  a  bitterish,  resinous, 
somewhat  acid  taste,  a  colour  almost  black,  and  a  tenacious  consistence  inter- 
mediate between  tha-t  of  a  liquid  and  solid.  It  consists  of  resinous  matter, 
united  with  acetic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  various  volatile  empyreumatic 
products,  and  coloured  with  charcoal.  By  distillation  it  yields  an  acid  liquor 
called  pyroligneous  acid  (see  Acidum  Acelicum),  and  an  empyreumatic  oil 
called  oil  of  tar;  and  what  is  left  behind  is  pitch.  The  empyreumatic  oil  has 
been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Reichenbach,  of  Moravia,  to  contain,  besides  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, six  distinct  principles,  which  he  has  named  paraffin,  eupion,  creasoie, 
picamar,  capnomor,  and  pittacal.  Of  these,  only  picamar  and  creasote  merit 
particular  attention;  the  former  as  the  principle  to  which  tar  owes  its  bitterness, 
the  latter  as  the  one  upon  which  it  probably  depends  chiefly  for  its  medical  vir- 
tues. (See  Creasotum.)  Tar  yields  a  small  proportion  of  its  constituents  to 
water,  which  is  thus  rendered  medicinal,  and  is  employed  under  the  name  of  tar 
water.    It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

The  pitch,  left  after  the  evaporation  of  tar,  was  formerly  officinal,  with  the 
British  Colleges,  under  the  names  of  Pix  nigra,  Pix  arida,  or  simply  Pix,  but 
has  been  omitted  in  the  present  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  a  shining  frac- 
ture, softens  and  becomes  adhesive  with  a  moderate  heat,  melts  in  boiling  water, 
and  consists  of  the  resin  of  the  pine  unaltered,  and  of  various  empyreumatic 
resinous  products  which  have  received  the  name  of  pyretin.  (Berzelius,  Trait, 
de  Chim.,  vi.  641  and  680.)  It  appears  to  be  very  gently  stimulant  or  tonic, 
and  has  been  used  internally  in  ichthyosis  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  re- 
cently with  great  advantage  in  piles.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm 
given  in  pills.    Pitch  is  also  used  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of  tar  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  turpentines.  It  is  occasionally  used  with  advantage  in  chronic  ca- 
tarrhal affections,  and  complaints  of  the  urinary  passages.  Little  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  it  in  genuine  phthisis,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  was  formerly 
recommended.  Dr.  Bateman  employed  it  advantageously  as  an  internal  remedy 
in  ichthyosis.  Its  vapour,  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
numerous  cases  of  bronchial  disease.  Its  effects  in  this  way  are  most  conveniently 
obtained  by  placing  a  cup  containing  tar  or  oil  of  tar  in  a  small  water-bath, 
over  a  common  nurse-lamp,  and  thus  impregnating  the  air  of  the  chamber 
Externally  applied,  in  the  state  of  ointment,  tar  is  a  very  efficient  remedy  iu 
tinea  capitis  or  scaldhead,  and  in  some  cases  of  psoriasis ;  and  has  been  used 
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with  advantage  in  fonl  or  indolent  ulcers,  and  some  other  affections  of  the  skin 
Some  prefer  for  the  same  purpose  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  tar.* 

It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tar  water  (see  Infusum  Picis  Liquidae),  or  in 
substance  made  into  pills  with  wheat  flour,  or  mixed  with  sugar  in  the  form  of 
an  electuary.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  and  may  be  repeated 
so  as  to  amount  to  three  or  four  drachms  daily. "f 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Picis  LiquidaB,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Picis  Liquidae,  U.  S. 

W. 

PLUMBUM. 
Lead, 

Plomb, /v.;  B\e\,Gtrm.;  Lood,  Duteh.;  Tiomho^  Ttal.;  Vlomo,  Span.;  Chnmho,  Port. 

Lead  is  not  officinal  in  its  metallic  state,  but  enters  into  a  number  of  im- 
portant medicinal  preparations.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  an  oxide,  as  a  sulphuret 
called  galena,  and  in  saline  combination,  forming  the  native  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, carbonate,  chromate,  molybdate,  tungstate,  and  arseniate  of  lead.  The 
oxide  is  rare,  but  galena  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  is  the  ore  from  which 
nearly  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  extracted.  The  process  of  extraction  consists 
in  melting  the  ore  in  contact  with  charcoal.  The  richest  and  most  extensive 
mines  of  galena  are  found  in  this  country.  The  lead  region  of  the  United  States 
extends  in  length  from  the  Wisconsin  in  the  north  to  the  Red  river  of  Arkansas 
in  the  south,  and  in  breadth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Properties.  Lead  is  a  soft,  bluish-gray,  and  very  malleable  metal,  presenting 
a  bright  surface  when  newly  melted  or  cut.  It  has  a  perceptible  taste,  and  a 
peculiar  smell  when  rubbed.  It  undergoes  but  little  change  in  the  air,  but  is 
acted  on  by  the  combined  influence  of  air  and  water,  which  give  rise  to  a  hy- 
drated  protoxide,  which  is  afterwards  changed,  in  part,  into  carbonate,  by 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  This  chemical  effect  on  the  metal 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  purer.  (See  page  129.)  Aqueous  vapour 
passed  through  leaden  pipes  has  a  similar  corroding  effect,  which  is  greater  as 
the  lead  is  purer.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  Not.  1863,  p.  507.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1 14,  melting  point  about  612°,  and  eq.  103'5.  Exposed  to  a  stream  of  oxygon 
on  ignited  charcoal,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  throwing  off  dense  yellow  fumes. 
The  best  solvent  of  lead  is  nitric  acid ;  but  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  de- 
stroys, and  that  of  muriatic  acid  lessens  its  solvent  power,  on  account  of  the 

*  C  v^  Tar.    The  following  formula  has  been  recommended.    Take  of  tar  and 

ghjC'  six  troyounces,  and  of  starch,  in  powder,  two  drachms.     Mix   the  starch 

thoiu,.^...,,  .:h  the  glycerin  previously  warmed,  then  add  the  tar,  and  heat  quickly  to 
212**.    Strain  if  necessary,  and  etir  the  mixture  while  cooling.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  8ept.  1862.) 

f  Tar  lieer  or  Wine  of  Tar.  A  preparation  under  this  name  has  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Philadelphia  in  pulmonary  affections.  The  following  is  the  formula  recommended 
by  Prof.  Procter.  Tako  of  ground  malt,  honey,  and  tar,  etch,  a  pound;  yeast  half  a  pint. 
Mix  the  malt  and  h  li  six  pinU  of  woter  in  an  earthen  vessel;  keep  the  mixturo 

for  three  hours,  wit  iil  stirring,  at  the  temperature  of  160°  F.,   then  allow  it  to 

cool  to  BO**,  and  a«M  m-  j,.  »-t  <■--••.;-,  (he  fermentation  for  nf)  hours  by  a  heat  between 
70°  and  80°,  then  decant  the  ;•  it  liquid,  add  the  tar  pradually  to  the  dregs,  stir- 

ring constantly,  so  as  to  make  u  mixture.  an<l  return  the  decanted  tluid  to  the  TesseL 

Stir  the  whole  occasionally  for  a  week,  adding  water  to  preserve  the  measure;  then  strain 
with  strong  expression,  nHow  the  expressed  liquor  to  stand  until  it  becomes  nearly  oleM 
by  subsidence,  and  '  !  paper.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxii.  111.) 

A  Syrup  of  Tar  is  ;  ^.  A.  Lancaster  in  the  following  manner.    Take  of 

tincture  of  tar  (made  in  inc  pr-iporuon  o«   ?  >      -<  of  tar  to  a  pint  of  alcohol^  fjy, 

carbonate  of  magncMta  5J  or  q.  8.,  whif  tttgu  h  the  tincture  thoroughly  with  th« 

carbonate;  add  half  a  pint  of  water  grn  i  ..  ;..;ur,  and,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 

pass,  pour  water  into  the  filter  till  the  pr  ures  half  a  pint ;  lastly,  add  the  sugar 

•nd  dissolve  it  by  means  of  &  gentle  h<  i  1  -yrup  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce.  {IM.,  Not.  1869,  p.  666.) — Ao<«  to  tht  tynlflk  edition. 
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insolubility  of  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of  lead.  Lead  forms  five  oxides,  a  diox- 
ide, protoxide,  sesquioxide,  deutoxide,  and  red  oxide.  The  dioxide  consists  of 
two  equivalents  of  lead  and  one  of  oxygen.  The  protoxide,  called  in  commerce 
maasicot,  may  be  obtained  by  calcining,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  subnitrate 
of  lead,  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  ammonia.  On  a 
large  scale  it  is  manufactured  by  exposing  melted  lead  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
Its  surface  becomes  encrusted  with  a  gray  pellicle,  which,  being  scraped  off,  is 
quickly  succeeded  by  another;  and  the  whole  of  the  metal,  being  in  this  way 
successively  presented  to  the  air,  becomes  converted  into  a  greenish-gray  pow- 
der, consisting  of  protoxide  and  metallic  lead.  This,  by  exposure  to  a  moderate 
heat,  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  is  converted  wholly  into  protoxide.  This  oxide 
has  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  the  only  oxide  of  lead  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
the  acids.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  lead  103-5,  and  one  of  oxygen  8  =  111-5.  A 
variety  of  the  protoxide,  called  litharge,  is  very  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and  is 
oflBcinal  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias.  (See  Plumbi  Oxidum.)  The  sesquioxide^ 
discovered  by  Winckelblech,  is  unimportant.  The  deutoxide,  called  also  puce 
oxide  from  its  ^ea-brown  colour,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  red  lead  with 
nitric  acid.  The  acid  takes  up  the  protoxide  and  leaves  the  deutoxide,  which 
may  be  purified  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  A  more  productive  process  is 
to  precipitate  four  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  by  three  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
then  to  pass  into  the  thin  pasty  mass  of  carbonate  of  lead  a  stream  of  chlorine, 
which  converts  the  protoxide  of  the  carbonate  into  the  brown  deutoxide.  {F. 
Wohler.)  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  may  be  conveniently  employed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  chlorine.  (F.  F.  Mayer,  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1856, 
410.)  Deutoxide  of  lead  is  a  tasteless  powder,  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  When 
heated  to  redness  it  loses  half  its  oxygen  and  becomes  protoxide.  It  consists 
of  one  eq.  of  lead  103'5,  and  two  of  oxygen  16=119'5.  The  red  oxide,  called 
in  commerce  minium  or  red  lead,  is  described  under  another  head.  (See  Plumbi 
Oxidum  Ruhrum.)  Lead  combines  with  iodine,  forming  the  officinal  iodide  of 
lead.    The  acetate,  carbonate,  and  nitrate  are  also  officinal. 

The  best  tests  of  lead  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  former  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  the 
latter,  a  yellow  one  of  iodide  of  lead. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  effects  of  lead  in  its  various  combina- 
tions are  those  of  a  sedative  and  astringent.  It  is  used  internally  for  reducing 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  for  restraining  inordinate  discharges; 
and  externally  as  an  abater  of  inflammation.  When  introduced  into  the  system 
in  a  gradual  manner  with  the  food  or  drinks,  or  by  working  in  the  metal,  or 
when  taken  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  acts  injuriously  on  the 
nervous  system,  producing  a  peculiar  colic,  called  lead  colic,  sometimes  apo- 
plectic symptoms,  and  occasionally  palsy,  which  is  almost  always  partial,  and 
affects  for  the  most  part  the  upper  extremities.  In  some  instances  salivation 
occurs;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Henry  Burton,  the  constitutional  effects  of  the 
metal  are  indicated  by  a  narrow  lead-blue  line  at  the  edge  of  the  gum,  round 
two  or  more  of  the  teeth,  as  a  constant  and  early  sign.  According  to  Miaihe, 
lead  gains  access  to  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalifiablo 
metals  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  form  with  the  lead  a  soluble  double 
chloride  of  lead  and  potassium,  or  of  lead  and  sodium.  The  treatment  necessary 
in  lead  colic  is  given  under  carbonate  of  lead.  Lead  palsy  is  usually  attended 
with  dyspepsia,  constipation,  tendency  to  colic,  lassitude,  and  gloominess  of 
mind,  and  is  best  treated,  after  the  elimination  of  the  lead,  by  tonics,  aperients, 
exercise,  and  avoidance  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  acute  poisonous  effects 
of  the  lead  preparations  are  to  be  combated  by  emetics  if  free  vomiting  has  not 
previously  occurred,  by  purges  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
by  opium.  These  sulphates  are  supposed  to  act  as  antidotes  by  forming  sulphate 
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of  lead.  It  is  probable  that  they  lessen  the  poisonons  effects  of  the  soinble  salta 
of  lead;  but  the  sulphate,  though  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  to  some  extent 
soluble  in  the  pastric  jnice;  and,  as  to  its  external  use  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
it  has  been  found  by  Flandin  to  prove  poisonous  to  the  inferior  animals. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  lead  from  the  system,  warm  sulphuretted  baths 
are  useful,  formed  by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  thirty 
gallons  of  water,  in  a  wooden  tub.  These  baths  cause  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
from  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  should  be  repeated  every  few  days, 
until  this  effect  ceases  to  be  produced.  During  each  bath,  the  patient  should 
be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water  with  the  aid  of  a  flesh-brush,  in  order  to 
remove  the  discoloration.  By  proceeding  in  this  way,  the  lead  on  the  skin,  or 
in  its  pores,  is  rendered  insoluble  and  inert,  and  at  the  same  time  removed.  Dr. 
Melsens  praises  iodide  of  potassium  as  a  means  of  separating  lead  from  the 
tissues,  acting  by  rendering  the  metal  soluble,  and  separating  it  principally  by 
the  urine.  (See  Pofassii  lodidum.) 

Orfila  has  determined,  by  experiments  on  dogs,  the  appearance  exhibited  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  after  the  use  of  small  doses  of  the  salts 
of  lead.  After  the  action  of  such  doses  for  two  hours,  dull  white  points  are 
visible  on  the  membrane,  sometimes  in  rows  and  sometimes  disseminated,  and 
evidently  consisting  of  the  metal,  united  with  the  organic  tissue.  If  the  animal 
be  allowed  to  live  for  four  days,  the  same  spots  may  be  seen  with  the  magnifier; 
and  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  applied  to  the  surface,  they  are  instantly 
blackened.  (Archives  Oen.,  Se  serne,  iv.  244.) 

According  to  M.  Gendrin,  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  like  lemonade,  and  used 
Ijoth  internally  and  externally,  is  a  prophylactic  against  the  poisonous  effects  of 
lead,  especially  the  lead  colic.  It  may  be  supposed  to  act  by  forming  the  com- 
paratively inert  sulphate  of  lead  with  the  poison.  Mr.  Benson,  a  manager  of 
white  lead  works  at  Birmingham,  has  tried  this  acid,  and  finds  it  a  preventive 
of  lead  colic  in  his  establishment,  where  it  was  exceedingly  prevalent  before  ha 
employment.  lie  uses  it  as  an  addition  to  ginger  beer,  to  which  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  also  added  to  render  it  brisk,  but  not  in  suflBcient  quantity  to  neutralize 
the  whole  of  the  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  sulphuric  acid  in  pre- 
venting the  poisonous  effects  of  lead  are  positively  denied  by  Dr.  A.  Grisolle, 
Dr.  Melsens,  and  other  authorities.  Dr.  Grisolle  recommends  that  workmen 
employed  in  lead  manufactories  should  use  frequent  baths,  avoid  intemperance, 
and  always  eat  before  they  enter  upon  their  work  in  the  morning.  lie  supposes 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  metal  is  introduced  into  the  system  through 
the  stomach  by  means  of  the  saliva  or  food. 

According  to  MM.  Sandras  and  Bouchardat,  the  hydrated  sesqnisulphuret  of 
iron  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  salts  of  lead ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  confirmed 
by  its  eff*ect8  in  a  case  reported  by  M.  Lepage.  (Ann.  de  Thtrap.,  1857,  p.  224.) 
After  acute  poisoning  by  lead,  the  metal  has  been  found  in  the  liver  and  brain. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  detected  in  most  of  the  organs,  a  long  time  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  poison. 

The  following  table  embraces  all  the  officinal  preparations  of  lead. 
Plnnibi  Oxidum,  U.  S.;  Lithargyrum,  Jir.    Oxide  of  Lead.   Litharge. 

Emplastrum  Plumbi,  f/.  ,S.;  Kmplustrura  Lithargyri,  T^r.  Lead  plaster. 
Lifharfje  planter.  This  plaster  is  used  as  the  basis  of  several 
o'h<T  plasters,  and  enters,  through  the  soap  plomter^  into  th« 
>    ;;>  rrrnfr  of  the  U.  S.  IMiarm. 

Liquor  ri  U.S.,  Br.  Solution  of  Subacetale  of  Lead. 

i , 

Liquor  Plumi'  itia  Dilntus,  U.  S.,  Br.   Diluted  Solution  of 

Sufxicetat'         ..      /.     Lead-water. 
Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  (7.  6'.,-    Ungnentum  Plumbi  Subace- 

tatis,  Br.  Cerate  of  Subacelate  of  Lead.  Goulard's  cerate. 
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PInmbi  lodidam,  U.S.    Iodide  of  Lead. 

Plorabi  Acetas,  U.S.,  Br.    Acetate  of  Lead.    Sugar  of  Lead. 

Pilula  Plurabi  cam  Opio,  Br.    Pills  of  Lead  and  Opium. 
Plambi  Carbonas,  US  ,  Br.    Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Unguentom  Plarabi  Carbonatia,  U.  S.,  Br.     Ointment  of  Carbonate  of 
Lead. 
Plambi  Nitras,  U.  S.    Nitrate  of  Lead.  B. 

PLUMBI  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Br, 
Acetate  of  Lead,    Sugar  of  Lead, 

Saccharum  Saturni,  Cerussa  acetata,  Lat.;  Acetate  de  plomb,  Sucre  de  plomb,  Sel  de 
Saturne, /v.;  EssigsauresBleioxyd,  BleizuckerjG'erm.;  Zucchero  di  Saturno, //a/.;  Azucar 
de  plomo,  Span. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  following  formula  is  given  for  preparing  this 
salt.  "Take  of  Litharge,  in  fine  powder,  twenty-four  ounces  [avoirdupois]; 
Acetic  Acid  two  pints  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency ;  Distilled  Water  one 
pint  [Imp.  meas.].  Mix  the  Acetic  Acid  and  the  Water,  add  the  Litharge,  and 
dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  Filter,  evaporate  till  a  pellicle  forms,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallize,  adding  a  little  Acetic  Acid  should  the  fluid  not  have  a 
distinctly  acid  reaction.  Drain  and  dry  the  crystals  on  filtering  paper,  without 
heat."  Br.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  the  salt  is  more  properly  placed  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Preparation.  Acetate  of  lead  is  obtained  by  two  methods.  By  one  method, 
thin  plates  of  lead  are  placed  in  shallow  vessels  filled  with  distilled  vinegar,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  part  of  each  plate  rising  above  the  vinegar;  and 
these  are  turned  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  diflferent  portions  of  the  metallic 
surface  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  metal,  after  having  become  protoxidized, 
dissolves  in  the  vinegar  to  saturation,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  the 
point  of  crystallization.  This  process  is  a  slow  one,  but  furnishes  a  salt  which 
is  perfectly  neutral.  The  other  method  consists  in  dissolving,  by  the  assistance 
of  heat,  litharge,  or  the  protoxide  of  lead  obtained  by  calcination,  in  an  excess 
of  distilled  vinegar  or  of  purified  pyroligneous  acid,  contained  in  leaden  boilers. 
The  oxide  is  quickly  dissolved,  and,  when  the  acid  has  become  saturated,  the 
solution  is  transferred  to  other  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals 
having  formed,  the  mother-waters  are  decanted,  and,  by  evaporation,  made  to 
yield  a  new  crop.  These  are  generally  yellow,  but  may  be  rendered  white  by 
repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  principally  consumed  in  the 
arts  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  which  it  is  employed  to  form  with  alutu 
the  acetate  of  alumina,  to  act  as  a  mordant. 

Properties.  Acetate  of  lead  is  a  white  salt,  crystallized  in  brilliant  needles, 
which  liave  the  shape  of  prisms,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.  Its  taste  is  at 
first  sweet  and  afterwards  astringent.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces  slowly. 
It  dissolves  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  common  water  is 
turbid,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lead  with  the  carbonic 
acid  which  such  water  always  contains.  This  turbidness  may  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  vinegar,  or  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  it  ought  to  dissolve  entirely,  and  form  a 
clear  solution.  The  commercial  acetate  is  sometimes  impure  from  the  presence 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead.  In  purchasing  it  the  apothecary  should 
select  large  crystalline  masses.     Mr.  John  Mackay  analyzed  a  specimen  of  this 
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salt,  derived  from  the  London  market,  which  contained  nearly  30  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  lead.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1856,  p.  316.)  Sulphuric  acid,  when 
added  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  produces  instantly  a  precipitate  of  sul 
phate  of  lead ;  and  the  disengaged  acetic  acid  gives  rise  to  vapours  having  the 
smell  of  vinegar.  The  salt,  when  heated,  first  fuses  and  parts  with  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  afterwards  is  decomposed,  yielding  acetic  acid  and  pyro- 
acetic  spirit  (acetone),  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  and  reduced  lead.  Ap 
important  property  of  sugar  of  lead  is  its  power  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  lead.  (See  Liquor  Plumhi  SubacetcUis.)  It  consists  of  one  eq. 
of  acetic  acid  51,  one  of  protoxide  of  lead  111-5,  and  three  of  water  27  =  189'5; 
and  its  formula  is  PbO,C,H30,+3HO. 

Incompatihles  and  Testa.  Acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and 
by  those  soluble  salts,  the  acids  of  which  produce  with  protoxide  of  lead  insoluble 
or  sparingly  soluble  compounds.  Acids  of  this  character  are  the  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  citric,  and  tartaric.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  lime-water,  and  by  am- 
monia, potassa,  and  soda ;  the  last  two,  if  added  in  excess,  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate at  first  formed.  It  is  decomposed  by  hard  water,  in  consequence  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  common  salt  which  such  water  usually  contains.  With 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead ;  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  yellow  one  of  iodide  of  lead ;  and  with  a  carbonated 
alkali,  a  white  one  of  carbonate  of  lead.  "Thirty-eight  grains  dissolved  in 
water  require  for  complete  precipitation  20  measures  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.^^  Br. 

3Tedical  Properties  and  Uses.  Acetate  of  lead,  in  medicinal  doses,  is  a  power- 
ful astringent  and  sedative ;  in  overdoses,  an  irritant  poison.  It  has  sometimes 
been  given  in  pretty  large  doses  in  regular  practice  without  bad  effects;  and 
cases  are  on  record  where  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  has  been  swallowed  without 
proving  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  produces  colica  pictonum,  even 
when  given  in  medicinal  doses.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  an  overdose  are  often  escaped  by  prompt  and  spontaneous 
Tomiting;  and  that  the  remote  constitutional  effects  are  not  apt  to  occur  so 
long  as  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  not  materially  diminished.  The 
class  of  diseases  in  which  acetate  of  lead  has  been  most  frequently  used  are 
hemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus.  Its 
effect  in  restraining  the  discharge  of  blood  is  admitted  to  be  very  powerful.  It 
has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Burkart  with  supposed  benefit  in  pneumonia,  especially 
in  cases  occurring  in  the  aged,  in  which  bleeding  or  antimony  cannot  be  borne. 
It  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, and  has  been  recommended  in  particular  stages  of  cholera  infantum. 
Combined  with  opium,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoea  occur- 
ring in  phthisis.  It  sometimes  proves  a  valuable  remedy  in  checking  vomiting. 
Dr.  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  recommended  it  to  compose  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  in  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Wood  has  employed  it  in  several  eases  of  yellow 
fever,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage,  with  apparently  good  effect  The 
'  tnded  is  two  grains  every  two  hours,  given  steadily  until  thirty-six 

...pn  tnkon.    Dr.  Wood  conceives  that  the  remedy  is  well  suited  to 
ol»^  i  'n  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  to  pre- 

vent i."  blood,  or  of  altered  blood  in  the  form  of  black 

vomit.  {Trann.  vf  ihe  ddWije  of  Phys.  of  Philad.,  ii.  440.)  Dr.  Davis,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  has  used  acetate  of  Imd  with  benefit  in  the  irritable  stomach 
attendant  on  bilioua  fever.     It  much  extolled  by  the  German  practi- 

tioners, in  the  class  of  fevers   :  :  with  ulcerations  of  the  intestines.     In 

•ome  of  these  cases  it  was  advantageously  combined  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  same  practitioners  have  strongly  recommended  it  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
and  Dupuytren,  on  their  report  of  \\m  elBcacy,  tried  It  in  several  cases,  and  with 
42 
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marked  effWtl  m  diminishing  the  size  of  the  aneurismal  tnmonr.  Dr.  Wood  has 
imitated  the  practice  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  employed  it  in  several  cases 
of  enlarged  heart,  with  encouraging  results.  In  the  treatment  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  testimony  of  M.  Brachet,  of  Lyons,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  remedy. 
Acetate  of  lead  has  been  employed  by  Drs.  Neuhold  and  Hasserbronc,  with  re- 
markable success,  in  strangulated  hernia,  used  in  enemata,  containing  ten  grains 
of  the  salt  dissolved  in  six  fluidounces  of  tepid  water,  and  repeated  every  two 
hours.  In  mercurial  salivation,  M.  Brachet  found  it  very  efi&cacious,  administered 
in  grain  pills,  night  and  morning.  The  solution  is  frequently  used  as  a  collyrium ; 
and,  applied  by  means  of  cloths,  or  mixed  with  crumb  of  bread,  it  forms  a  good 
application  to  superficial  inflammation.  It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  asso- 
ciate opium  with  the  solution,  in  which  case  the  meconate  of  morphia  of  the 
opinm  is  decomposed,  with  the  result  of  forming  acetate  of  morphia  in  solution, 
and  meconate  of  lead  which  precipitates.  A  convenient  lotion,  containing  an 
excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  may  be  formed  by  adding  four  grains  of  the  acetate 
and  four  of  opium  to  a  fluidounce  of  water. 

The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that,  when  long  continued  in  small  doses, 
this  medicine  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  constitutional  effects.  These  are  chiefly 
of  two  kinds;  1.  an  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  attended  with  severe  pain 
and  obstinate  constipation,  called  colica  pictonum,  or  lead  colic;  2.  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  muscles,  especially  of  the  extensors  of  the  upper  extremities, 
characterized  by  an  excessive  wasting  of  these  organs,  and  denominated  lead 
pahy.  Both  these  affections  are  apt  to  be  produced  in  those  artisans  who  work 
in  lead.  The  approach  of  these  dangerous  constitutional  symptoms  is  indicated 
by  a  narrow  lead-blue  line  at  the  edge  of  the  gums. 

The  dose  of  acetate  of  lead  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  generally  given  combined  with  opium. 
The  solution  for  external  use  may  be  made  by  dissolving  from  two  to  three 
drachms  in  a  pint  of  water ;  and,  if  it  be  wanted  clear,  a  fluidrachm  of  vinegar 
or  of  dilute  acetic  acid  may  be  added,  which  immediately  dissolves  the  carbonate 
of  lead,  to  which  its  turbidness  is  owing.  When  the  skin  is  denuded  of  the 
cuticle,  the  solution  should  be  weaker.  The  usual  strength  of  the  solution  as  a 
collyrium  is  from  one  to  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  distilled  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis;  Pilula  Plumbi  cum  Opio,  Br.;  Zinci 
Acetas,  U.  S.  B. 

PLUMBI  CARBONAS.   U.S., Br. 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  White  Lead. 

Ceruse;  Ceruse,  Carbonate  de  plomb,  Blanc  de  plomb,  Blanc  de  ceruse,  Fr.;  Bleiweiss, 
Germ.;  Cerussa,  Lat.,  ItaL;  Albayalde,  Span. 

Preparation.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  two  principal  methods.  By 
one  method  it  is  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  a  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  (trisacetate)  of  lead.  The  acid  combines  with  the  excess  o( 
protoxide,  and  precipitates  as  carbonate  of  lead,  while  a  neutral  acetate  remains 
in  solution.  This,  by  being  boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  protoxide,  is  again 
brought  to  the  state  of  subacetate,  when  it  is  treated  with  carbonic  acid  as  be- 
fore. In  this  way  the  same  portion  of  acetate  repeatedly  serves  the  purpose  of 
being  converted  into  subacetate,  and  of  being  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 
The  carbonate  obtained  is  washed,  dried  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  thrown  into 
commerce.  This  process,  which  produces  white  lead  of  the  first  quality,  was  in- 
vented by  Thenard,  about  the  year  1802,  and  is  that  which  is  usually  pursued 
in  France  and  Sweden. 

A  modification  of  the  process  of  Thenard  is  now  pursued  by  some  manufac- 
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turers  ia  England.  It  consists  in  mixing  litharge  with  a  handreath  part  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  subjecting  the  mixture,  previously  moistened  with  very  little 
water,  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  (Pelouze.) 

The  other  method,  which  consists  in  exposing  lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar, 
originated  in  Holland,  and  is  usually  pursued  in  England  and  the  United  States; 
but  in  Enprland,  with  some  moditications  which  are  not  well  known.  We  shall 
describe  this  process  as  pursued  by  our  own  manufacturers.  The  lead  is  cast 
into  thin  sheets,  made  by  pouring  the  melted  lead  over  an  oblong  sheet-iron 
shovel,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  raised  edges  on  its  sides,  which  is  held  in  a  slant- 
ing direction  over  the  melting-pot.  As  many  of  these  sheets  are  then  loosely 
rolled  up  as  may  be  sufficient  to  form  a  cylinder  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  seven  or  eight  high,  which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pot  containing  about  half 
a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  having  within,  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom,  three  equi- 
distant projecting  portions  in  the  earthenware,  on  which  the  cylinder  of  lead  is 
supported,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  vinegar.  The  pots  thus 
prepared  are  placed  side  by  side,  in  horizontal  layers,  in  a  building  roughly 
constructed  of  boards,  with  interstices  between  them.  The  first  layer  is  covered 
with  boards,  on  which  a  stratum  of  tan  or  of  refuse  straw  from  the  stables  is  strewed ; 
and  fresh  layers  of  pots,  boards,  and  tan  or  straw  are  successively  placed  until 
the  building  is  filled.  The  sides  are  also  enclosed  with  straw.  The  layers  of  pots 
contained  in  one  building,  called  a  stack,  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  unpacked,  and  the  cylinder 
of  sheet-lead  in  each  pot,  though  still  retaining  its  shape,  is  found  almost  en- 
tirely converted  into  a  flaky,  white,  friable  substance,  which  is  the  white  lead. 
This  is  separated  from  the  lead  yet  remaining  in  the  metallic  state,  ground  in 
water,  whereby  it  is  washed  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  finally  dried  in 
long  shallow  reservoirs,  heated  by  steam. 

Pelouze  has  succeeded  in  explaining  all  these  processes  on  the  same  general 
principles.  In  Thenard's  process,  it  is  admitted  that  the  same  portion  of  acetate 
of  lead  repeatedly  unites  with  protoxide,  and  gives  it  up  again  to  carbonio  acid 
to  form  the  carbonate.  In  the  modified  English  process,  referred  to  above,  he 
supposes  that  the  one  percent,  of  acetate  of  lead  combines  with  sufficient  litharge 
to  convert  it  into  subacetate,  which  immediately  returns  to  the  state  of  neutral 
acetate,  by  yielding  up  its  excess  of  base  to  form  the  carbonate  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  acetate  is  now  ready  to  combine  with  a  fresh  portion  of  litharge,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  carbonic  acid  as  before;  and  thus  this  small  proportion  of 
acetate,  by  combining  with  successive  portions  of  the  litharge,  finally  causes  the 
whole  of  the  latter  to  unite  with  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  Dutch  process,  Pe- 
louze has  rendered  it  almost  certain,  that  none  of  the  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid 
of  the  carbonate  is  derived  from  the  vinegar.  In  this  process  he  supposes  that 
the  heat,  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  tan  or  straw,  volatilizes  the  vine- 
gar, the  acetic  acid  of  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forms 
with  the  lead  a  small  portion  of  subacetate.  This,  by  reacting  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tan  or  straw,  or  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  forms  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  brought  to  the  state  of  neutral 
acetate.  The  neutral  acetate  returns  again  to  the  state  of  subiwetate,  and,  by 
alternately  combining  with  and  yielding  up  the  protoxide,  causes  the  whole  of  the 
lead  to  be  finally  converted  into  carbonate. 

i  neratare  of  the  stacks  of  pots  in  the  Dut/'h  process  is  about  113**.   If 

>w  96®,  a  part  of  the  lead  escapes  corrosion,  and  if  it  rises  above 
i2'S^,  the  product  is  yellow.  The  form  of  acetic  acid  usually  employed  in  this 
process  is  vinegar;  but  the  variablo  nature  of  that  liquid  as  to  strength  and 
purity  is  an  objection  to  its  use ;  and,  accordingly,  other  forms  of  the  acid  have 
been  substituted  with  advantage;  as,  for  example,  the  purified  acetic  acid  from 
wood  in  a  diluted  state.    For  further  information  in  relation  to  the  processes 
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proposed  or  pursued  for  making  white  lead,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by 
Prof.  J.  0.  Booth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Jan.  1842. 

FropeiHes.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  a  heavy,  opaque  substance,  in  powder  or 
friable  lumps,  insoluble  in  water,  of  a  fine  white  colour,  inodorous,  and  nearly 
insipid.  Its  beauty  as  a  pigment  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  purity  of 
the  lead  from  which  it  is  manufactured.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  blackens  it.  It 
is  wholly  soluble,  with  effervescence,  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solution  is 
precipitated  white  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  yellow  by  iodide  of  potassium.  Exposed 
to  heat  it  becomes  yellow,  and  with  charcoal  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  sulphates  of  baryta,  lime,  and  lead,  particu- 
larly the  first.  M.  Louyet  has  examined  samples  of  French  white  lead,  con- 
taining considerably  more  than  half  their  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  These 
sulphates,  if  present,  are  left  undissolved  by  nitric  acid.  Chalk  or  whiting  is 
another  adulteration.  This  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  the  nitric  solution  of 
the  white  lead  an  excess  of  potassa,  which  will  redissolve  the  protoxide  of  lead 
first  thrown  down,  but  leave  a  white  powder  of  lime.  Neutral  carbonate  of  lead 
consists  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of  protoxide  of  lead  111 -5  = 
133-5.  Commercial  white  lead  is  a  compound  of  the  carbonate  and  hydrate  ot 
lead.  Mulder  and  Hochstetter  make  its  formula  to  be  2(PbO,CO,)  +  PbO,HO. 
According  to  Stein,  white  lead,  when  submitted  to  simple  calcination,  loses  14'5 
per  cent,  of  its  weight;  and  a  mode  of  determining  its  purity  is  thus  afforded. 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Janv.  1859,  p.  78.)  But  the  fact  seems  to  be,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  that  commercial  white  lead  contains  variable  pro- 
portions of  the  hydrated  oxide,  from  a  mere  trace  to  the  amount  of  1  eq.  to  3 
eqs.  of  the  neutral  carbonate.  (Ghem.  News,  Aug.  10,  1861,  p.  74.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  White  lead  is  ranked  in  the  materia  medica 
as  an  astringent  and  sedative.  It  is  employed  externally  only,  being  used,  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  as  an  application  to  ulcers,  and  to  inflamed  and  excoriated 
surfaces.  It  is  recommended  in  scalds  and  burns  by  Prof.  Gross;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Freer  has  found  it  very  useful  in  erysipelas,  eczema,  carbuncle,  «fec.  {Pharm. 
Journ.y  Aug.  1859,  p.  138.)  The  white  lead  is  first  brought  to  the  consistence 
of  cream  by  linseed  oil,  as  in  making  common  white  paint,  and  then  brushed 
over  the  inflamed  surface.  Its  external  use,  however,  is  viewed  by  many  prac- 
titioners as  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  absorption  ;  but  the  occurrence 
of  bad  effects  is  rare.  A  case,  however,  of  colica  pictonum  from  the  white  lead 
treatment  of  a  severe  scald  is  reported  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Kunkler,  of  Madison,  la. 
(See  N.  A.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1857,  p.  605.) 

Of  the  different  preparations  of  lead,  the  carbonate  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  poisonous.  Being  extensively  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts, 
it  is  that  preparation  which,  by  slow  absorption,  most  frequently  produces  the 
peculiar  spasmodic  colic,  called  colica  pictonum.  This  disease  is  characterized 
by  pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  by  obstinate  constipation  attended 
with  a  frequent  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  is  supposed  16  depend  upon 
a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestinal  tube,  particularly  of  the  colon.  The 
principal  indications  in  the  treatment  are,  first  to  relax  the  spasm,  and  then  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  by  the  gentlest  means.  Opium  and  mild  aperients,  used 
alternately,  are,  accordingly,  the  best  remedies,  and  among  the  latter  castor  oil 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  to  be  preferred.  Indeed,  the  latter  appears  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  case ;  for,  while  it  acts  as  an  aperient,  it  operates  to  some 
extent  as  a  counterpoison,  by  forming  sulphate  of  lead  with  any  soluble  com- 
pound of  the  metal  which  it  may  meet  with  in  the  bowels.  Calomel  is  often 
useful;  and,  if  it  happens  to  induce  ptyalism,  the  complaint  immediately  yields. 
By  some  practitioners  alum  is  deemed  almost  a  specific  in  colica  pictonum. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Liquor  Gutta-perchae,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis.  B- 
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PLUMBI  NITRAS.  U.S. 
Nitrate  of  Lead, 

Plumbum  nitricum,Za<.;  Nitrate  de  plomb,  iV.;  Salpetersaures  Bleioxy d,  G^mn.;  Ni- 
trato  di  piombo,  Ital.;  Nitrato  de  plomo,  5/»an. 

This  salt  was  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
chiefly  as  one  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  lead. 
Though  formerly  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges,  it  is  not  re- 
tained in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  following  is  the  process  given  in  tha 
late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  preparation. 

*'  Take  of  Litharge,  in  fine  powder,  Jive  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Pure  Nitric 
Acid  two  Jluidounces ;  Distilled  Water  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  ;  Dilute  Nitric 
Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  litharge,  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the 
acid  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  water,  and,  applying  a  sand  heat,  and  occasionally 
stirring  the  mixture,  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness.  Upon  the  residue  boil  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  clear  the  solution  by  filtration,  and,  having  acidulated 
it  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporate  until  a  pel- 
licle begins  to  form.  The  heat  being  now  withdrawn,  crystals  will  form  on  the 
cooling  of  the  solution,  which  should  be  dried  on  blotting  paper  in  a  warm  at- 
mosphere, and  preserved  in  a  close  bottle." 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  unites  directly  with  the  protoxide  of  lead  to 
form  the  nitrate.  This  is  in  beautiful,  white,  nearly  opaque,  tetrahedral  or  octo- 
hedral  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  of  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  soluble 
in  seven  and  a  half  parts  of  water,  and  in  alcohol,  and  composed  of  one  eq.  of 
acid  54,  and  one  of  protoxide  111-5=  1G5-5,  without  water  of  crystallization. 
"Its  solution  is  precipitated  black  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  white  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  yellow  by  iodide  of  potassium.  When  triturated  with 
Bulplmric  acid,  it  forms  a  mixture,  which  colours  morphia  red,  and,  on  being 
heated,  evolves  nitrous  fumes."  {U.  S.) 

Medical  Propertia^,  &c.  The  effects  of  this  salt  upon  the  system  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  lead ;  but,  though  formerly  employed,  it 
is  now  quite  ont  of  use  as  an  internal  remedy.  Externally  it  is  occasionally 
applied  to  excoriated  surfaces;  and  a  solution  made  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  coloured  probably  with  aikanet,  has  been  used 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  secret  remedy,  in  sore  nipples,  chapped  hands, 
erf.  \  <kc.    It  has  recently  been  found  useful  in  the  correction  of  fetid 

od<  iident  on  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphate 

of  ammonia,  which  it  decomposes.  It  is  employed  for  this  purpose  in  solution, 
which  may  be  sprinkled  in  apartments,  or  applied  to  putrescent  ulcers,  or  mixed 
with  offensive  discharges,  the  odour  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  correct.  It  will 
Lot  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  contagious  or  marsh  miasms  innoxious. 
Ledoyen^s  disinfecting  Jluid  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  Should  the  salt  bo  used  internally,  the  dose  would  be 
from  the  fourth  to  the  half  of  a  grain. 

Dr.  Ogicr  Ward  has  found  a  solntlon  extremely  useful  as  an  injection  and 
lotion  in  cases  of  fetid  discharges  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  in  gleety  difl- 
charges  from  the  urethra,  iu  sloughing  and  indolent  ulcers,  and  in  chronic  im- 
petiginous affections  of  the  skin.  He  prepares  the  solution  extemporaneously 
by  dissolving  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  sufficient  diluted  nitric  acid  for 
solution,  and  adding  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  application  is  to  be  made  twice 
or  three  times  daily.  (Prov.  Mrd.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.  16,  1851.) 

Off.  Prep.  Plumbi  lodidum,  U.  S.  W. 
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PLUMBI  OXIDUM.  U.S. 
Oxide  of  Lead,  Litharge. 

Off.  Sun.  LITHARGYRUM.  PbO.  Br. 

PluniblOxilum  Semiv^treuln,'Z,o^;  Semivitrified  Oxide  of  Lead;  Oxide  de  plomb  fondu, 
Litharge,  Fr.j  IJleiglatte,  Germ.;  Litargirio,  Ilal.;  Almartaga,  Span. 

When  protojide  of  lead  is  rendered  s-erai-crystalline  by  incomplete  fusion,  it 
becomes  the  semivitrified  oxide,  or  litharge.  Almost  all  the  litharge  of  com- 
merce is  obtained,  as  a  secondary  product,  in  the  process  for  extracting  silver 
from  argentiferous  galenas.  After  extracting  the  argentiferous  lead  from  the 
ore,  the  alloy  is  calcined  in  the  open  air ;  whereby  the  lead  becomes  oxidized,  and 
by  fusion  passes  into  the  state  of  litharge,  while  the  silver  remains  unchanged. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process.  The  lead  containing  the  silver  is 
placed  upon  an  oval  slightly  excavated  dish,  about  three  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  wide,  called  a  (est,  made  by  beating  pulverized  bone-ash,  formed  into  a 
paste  with  water,  into  a  mould,  the  sides  of  which  consist  of  an  elliptical  band 
of  iron,  and  the  bottom  of  strips  of  sheet  iron,  placed  at  short  distances  apart. 
The  test  is  of  such  a  size  as  exactly  to  fit  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  where  it  is  placed  and  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  On  oue 
side  of  the  test  the  fire-place  is  situated,  and  exactly  opposite,  the  chimney ; 
while  at  one  extremity  of  it  the  pipe  of  a  strong  bellows  is  placed,  and  at  the 
other  a  vertical  hole  is  made,  communicating  with  a  gutter  leading  from  the 
test.  The  furnace  is  now  lighted,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bellows  are  put  in 
motion.  The  lead  fuses  and  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  resulting  oxide, 
melting  also,  forms  a  stratum  which  swims  on  the  surface,  and  which  is  driven 
by  the  blast  of  the  bellows,  along  the  gutter  and  through  the  vertical  hole  into 
a  recipient  below,  where,  upon  solidifying,  it  crystallizes  in  small  scales,  which 
form  the  litharge.  In  proportion  as  the  lead  is  oxidized  and  blown  off  the  test, 
fresh  portions  are  added,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  sufficiently  full.  The  process 
is  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  no  more  lead  is  added.  The 
operation  is  now  confined  to  the  metal  remaining  on  the  test;  and,  the  oxidation 
proceeding,  a  period  at  last  arrives  when  the  whole  of  the  lead  has  run  off  as 
litharge,  and  the  silver,  known  to  be  pure  by  its  brilliant  appearance  in  the  fused 
Btate,  alone  remains.  This  is  then  removed,  and  the  process  repeated  on  a  fresh 
portion  of  argentiferous  lead. 

FrojDerties.  Litharge  is  in  the  form  of  small,  brilliant,  vitrified  scales,  some 
presenting  a  red,  and  others  a  yellow  colour.  In  mass  it  has  a  foliaceous  struc- 
ture. It  is  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  slowly  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  and  contains  more  of  this  acid  the  longer  it  has  been  exposed.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  it  commonly  effervesces  slightly  with  the  dilute  acids.  It  has 
the  property  of  decolorizing  wines,  when  agitated  with  them.  When  heated 
with  the  fats  and  oils,  in  connection  with  water,  it  saponifies  them.  (See  Emplas- 
trum  Plunibi.)  Heated  with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  In 
dilute  nitric  acid  it  should  be  almost  entirely  soluble ;  and  the  solution  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  carbonate.  (See  jyage  G60.)  As  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  it  usually  contains  iron,  copper,  and  a  little  silver  and  silica.  It  may 
be  purified  from  iron  and  copper  by  digestion  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
English  litharge  is  most  esteemed;  that  from  Germany  being  generally  con- 
taminated with  iron  and  copper.  In  choosing  litharge,  samples  should  be 
selected  which  are  free  from  copper,  and  from  fragments  of  vegetable  matter 
Copper  is  detected,  if,  upon  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  nitric  solu- 
tion of  the  litharge,  a  brown  instead  of  a  white  precipitate  is  produced.  Two 
varieties  of  litharge  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  named  from  *»heir  colour, 
and  dependent  on  differences  in  the  process  employed.  Sometimes  it  h{;.B  a  ;  ale- 
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yellow  colour  and  silvery  appearance,  and  is  then  denominated  siher  litharge 
or  yellow  litharge;  at  other  times  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  known  u'^der  the 
name  of  gold  litharge  or  red  litharge.  The  latter  has  been  said  to  owe  its 
colour  to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  red  lead;  but  M.  Leblanc  has  shown  that 
the  two  varieties  of  litharge  diflfer  in  colour,  structure,  and  density  only,  and 
not  in  chemical  composition.  In  composition  litharge  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  protoxide  of  lead.  (See  Plumbum.)  The  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  is 
variable ;  but  its  average  amount  is  about  4  per  cent.  Peroxide  of  lead  or  red 
lead  in  litharge  may  be  detected  by  heating  it  in  a  test  tube  with  chloride  of 
godium  and  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  introducing  a  slip  of  paper  coloured  blue 
by  indigo.  If  either  of  these  oxides  be  present,  the  paper  will  be  bleached  by 
the  chlorine  evolved.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mars,  1860,  p.  237.) 

Litharge  is  never  used  internally,  but  is  employed  in  several  pharmaceutical 
operations,  and  forms  an  ingredient  in  various  external  applications,  used  for 
abating  inflammation,  and  for  other  purposes.  By  reaction  with  olive  oil  it  forms 
the  Emplai^trum  Plumbi,  which  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  Plasters.  (See  Em- 
plaslra.)  In  the  arts  it  is  employed  in  the  glazing  of  pottery,  in  painting  to 
render  oils  drying,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  Hint  glass. 

Pharm.  Uses.   In  preparing  Digitalinum,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Emi)lastrum  Lithargyri,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Plumbi,  U.  S.;  Liquor 
Plambi  Subacetatis ;  Plumbi  Acetas,  Br.  B. 

PLUMBI  OXIDUM  RUBRUM. 
Bed  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Red  lead,  Minium;  Deutoxide  de  plomb,  Oxide  rouge  de  plomb,  Minium,  IV.;  Mennig, 
Oerm.;   Minio,  Ilal.,  Span. 

Preparation.  Red  lead  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  a  furnace,  with  the 
floor  slightly  concave  and  the  roof  arched,  presenting  a  general  resemblance  to 
a  baker's  oven.  The  lead  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  gradually  raised  to  a  red 
beat,  whereby  it  melts  and  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  protoxide,  which 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  long  iron  scraper ;  and  the  pellicles,  as  they  succes- 
sively form,  are  scraped  off  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  has  been  converted  into 
them.  The  product  is  subjected  to  further  calcination,  with  occasional  stirring, 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  oxidize  any  particles  of  metallic  lead.  It  is  thus 
rendered  yellow,  and  constitutes  the  protoxide  of  lead  or  viassicot.  This  is 
taken  out  of  the  furnace,  thrown  upon  a  level  pavement,  and  cooled  by  being 
sprinkled  with  water.  It  is  next  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  trituration  and  levi- 
ntion,  and  dried;  and  in  this  state  is  introduced  into  large,  shallow,  square  tin 
Doxes,  which  are  placed  in  another  furnace,  closed  from  the  air,  and  heated 
nearly  to  redness;  the  heat  being  allowed  gradually  to  fall  during  a  period  of 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  protoxide  of  lead 
will  have  combined  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  become  the  red 
oxide.  This  is  taken  out,  and,  having  been  passed  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  is 
packed  in  barrels  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  French  process  for  making  red  lead.  In  Eng- 
land and  tlie  United  States,  the  calcination  of  the  protoxide  is  not  performed 
io  tin  boxes,  but  by  returning  it  to  the  furnace  in  which  it  was  first  calcined. 
To  save  the  first  calcination,  litharge  is  generally  used  fur  making  the  red  lead 
of  (  I<;h  consequently  is  liable  to  contain  the  impurities  of  that  sub- 

Btui  ^  of  iron,  copper,  and  a  liltle  silver  and  silica.    Copper  is  hurtful 

io  red  kaii  wlicn  used  for  making  glass,  to  which  it  communicates  colour.  In 
order  to  have  red  lead  of  good  qaaiity,  it  should  be  made  in  large  quantities  at 
a  time,    li  is  also  important  that  it  be  slowly  cooled;  for,  as  the  absorption  of 
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oxygen  by  which  it  is  formed  takes  place  during  a  particular  interval  of  tem- 
perature only,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heat,  within  that  interval,  should  be 
maintained  suflficiently  long  to  allow  all  the  protoxide  to  absorb  its  appropriate 
dose  of  oxygen.  Red  lead  is  also  prepared  by  exposing  litharge  to  a  high  tem- 
perature with  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

Properties,  &c.  Red  lead  is  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  scaly  powder,  of  a  bright- 
red  colour,  with  a  slight  shade  of  orange.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  9.  When  exposed 
to  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  It  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron  and  red  bole,  substances  which  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  red  lead  with  nitric  acid,  and  testing  the  nitric  solution 
with  tincture  of  galls.  This  reagent  will  produce  a  black  precipitate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  iron  being  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid.  If  brick-dust  be  present, 
it  will  be  left  undissolved  upon  boiling  the  suspected  specimen  in  water,  with 
sugar  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  When  free  from  impurities  it  is  wholly 
reduced  on  charcoal  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  giving  a  globule  of  metallic  lead. 
It  is  completely  soluble  in  highly  fuming  nitrous  acid.  {Ed.  Pharm.)  When 
treated  with  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  protoxide  which  dissolves,  and  deut- 
oxide  which  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder. 

The  red  lead  of  commerce  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  what  may  be 
called  the  true  red  oxide,  and  variable  proportions  of  protoxide.  That  this  is 
its  nature  is  rendered  probable  by  the  action  of  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  not  used 
in  excess,  which  takes  up  a  variable  quantity  of  protoxide,  leaving  a  portion 
unchanged  in  colour,  which  may  be  deemed  the  pure  red  oxide.  This  latter,  when 
analyzed  by  nitric  acid,  has  been  proved,  by  the  coincident  results  of  Dalton, 
Dumas,  and  Phillips,  to  consist  of  three  eqs.  of  lead,  and  four  of  oxygen,  equal 
to  2PbO,Pb02  (Dumas),  or  PbO.Pb^Og  (Winckelblech).  Mulder  gives  Pb,0,=r 
3PbO,PbOj,  or  2PbO,Pbj03,  as  the  usual  composition  of  red  lead. 

Red  lead  enters  into  no  ofiBcinal  preparation.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  paint,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.  B. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  U.S., Br. 

May- Apple,    Podophyllum. 

The  rhizoma  of  Podophyllum  peltatum.  U.  S.   The  Root  dried.  Br. 

Podophyllum.  6*ea;.  S?/6-<.  Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculi, 
Ju8s.;  Podophylleae,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Corolla  nine-petaled.  Berry  one-celled, 
crowned  with  the  stigma.  Willd. 

Podophyllum  peltatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1141;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  9; 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  18,  pi.  11.  The  may-apple,  sometimes  also  called 
mandrake,  is  an  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus. 
The  root  (rhizoma)  is  perennial,  creeping,  usually  several  feet  in  length,  about 
one- quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brown  externally,  smooth,  jointed,  and  furnished 
with  radicles  at  the  joints.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  erect,  round,  smooth, 
divided  at  top  into  two  petioles,  and  supporting  at  the  fork  a  solitary  one- 
flowered  peduncle.  Each  petiole  bears  a  large,  peltate,  palmate  leaf,  with  six  or 
seven  wedge-shaped  lobes,  irregularly  incised  at  the  extremity,  yellowish-green 
on  their  upper  surface,  paler  and  slightly  pubescent  beneath.  The  flower  is 
nodding.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  three  oval,  obtuse,  concave,  deciduons 
leaves.  The  corolla  has  from  six  to  nine  white,  fragrant  petals,  which  are  ob- 
ovate,  obtuse,  concave,  with  delicate  transparent  veins.  The  stamens  are  from 
thirteen  to  twenty,  shorter  than  the  petals,  with  oblong,  yellow  anthers,  of  twice 
the  length  of  the  filaments.  The  stigma  is  sessile,  and  rendered  irregular  on  itg 
surface  by  numerous  folds  or  convolutions.    The  fruit  is  a  largo  oval  berry, 
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crowned  with  the  persistent  stigma,  and  containing  a  sweetish  fleshy  pulp,  in 
which  about  twelve  ovate  seeds  are  embedded.  It  is,  when  ripe,  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  diversified  by  round  brownish  spots. 

The  plant  is  extensively  diffused  throuj^h  the  United  States,  growing  luxu- 
riantly in  moist  shady  woods,  and  in  low  marsliy  grounds.  It  is  propagated  by 
its  creeping  root,  and  is  often  found  in  large  patches.  The  flowers  appear  about 
the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June;  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  latter  part 
of  September.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  fruit  has  a  subacid, 
sweetish,  peculiar  taste,  agreeable  to  some  palates,  and  may  be  eaten  freely  with 
impunity.  From  its  colour  and  shape,  it  is  sometimes  called  wild  lemon.  The 
root  is  the  officinal  portion,  and  is  said  to  be  most  efficient  when  collected  after 
the  falling  of  the  leaves.    It  shrinks  considerably  in  drying. 

Properties.  The  dried  root  is  in  pieces  about  two  lines  in  thickness,  with 
swelling,  broad,  flattened  joints  at  short  intervals.  It  is  much  wrinkled  length- 
wise, is  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  externally,  and  furnished  with  fibres  of  a 
similar,  but  somewhat  paler  colour.  The  fracture  is  short  and  irregular,  and  the 
internal  colour  whitish.  The  powder  is  light  yellowish-gray,  resembling  that  of 
jalap.  The  root  in  its  aggregate  state  is  nearly  inodorous ;  but  in  powder  has 
a  sweetish  not  unpleasant  smell.  The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  bitter, 
nauseous,  and  slightly  acrid.  Both  the  decoction  and  tincture  are  bitter;  but 
alcohol  is  said  to  be  the  best  solvent  of  the  active  matter.  A  bitter  substance 
was  extracted  from  the  root  by  William  Hodgson,  jun.,  of  Philadelphia,  by  boil- 
ing it  with  quicklime  in  water,  straining  the  decoction,  precipitating  the  lime 
with  sulphate  of  zinc,  evaporating  the  clear  solution  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  treating  this  with  cold  alcohol  of  0  817,  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  distilled  water,  which 
deposited  the  substance  referred  to  on  cooling.  {Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of 
Pharm.,  iii.  273.)  Though  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  substance  is  very  bitter, 
it  has  upon  trial  been  found  not  to  be  the  purgative  principle  of  the  root.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  F.  F.  Mayer,  of  Xew  York,  that  the 
principle  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  is  the  alkaloid  herherina.  Indeed,  the  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  John  M.  Maisch,  who  separated  this  alkaloid  from 
Ihe  mother-liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation  of  the  tincture  by  water.  {Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1863,  p.  303.)  Prof.  Mayer  states,  moreover,  that  the 
root  contains,  besides  berberina,  a  colourless  alkaloid.  (Ibid.,  March,  1863,  p.  98.) 
Analyzed  by  Mr.  John  K.  Lewis,  podophyllum  yielded  albumen,  gum,  starch, 
extractive,  lignin,  gallic  acid,  fixed  oil,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  salts  of  potassa 
and  lime,  and  two  resinous  principles,  one  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
other  soluble  in  alcohol  only.  Both  resins  were  found  to  possess  the  active  pro- 
perties of  the  root.  Six  grains  operated  as  a  drastic  cathartic,  with  some  emetic 
effect.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  x\x.  165.)  To  these  ingredients  saponin  is  to 
be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Mayer.  (Ibid.,  March,  1863,  p.  98.)  Dr. 
Manlius  Smith  recommends  that  the  resin  should  be  prepared  by  forming  an 
alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  evaporating  the  tincture  till  most  of  the  alcohol 
is  driven  off,  and  throwing  the  residue  into  water,  by  which  the  resin  is  preci- 
pitated. The  concentration  should  not  l>e  carried  too  far;  as  otherwise  the  resin 
leparates  in  clots,  which  cannot  bo  easily  washed.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  the 
resin,  when  pure.  \r  white,  and  purges  actively  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  graing. 
It  is  called  ;  >  /bid,x\'\v.  306  )    For  a  more  complete  account  of 

what  is  knou  -  of  podophyllum,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 

on  Retina  Put  j.^.r  i  m  I'nrt  //. 

Medical  I'/"i '  / '  s ,//,/  /  -  <  Podophyllum  is  an  active  and  certain  cathartiC; 
producing  co].;  n^  ii(|iihi  «i;m  iiin-f  >  without  much  griping,  or  other  unpleasant 
*5ffect.  In  SOUK-  ciiMs  it  Ims  ^nv.n  rise  to  nausea  and  even  vomiting,  but  the 
tame  result  is  occasionally  experienced  from  every  active  cathartic,    its  opera- 
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tion  i*»serable8  that  of  jalap;  but  is  rather  slower,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
more  drastic.  It  is  applicable  to  most  inflammatory  aflections  which  require 
brisk  purging;  and  is  much  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
combined  with  calomel,  in  bilious  fevers  and  hepatic  congestions.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently used,  in  connection  with  bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  dropsical,  rheumatic, 
and  scrofulous  complaints.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
ascribing  to  it  special  cholagogue  powers.  In  minute  doses,  frequently  repeated, 
podophyllum  has  been  thought  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  to 
relieve  cough ;  and  for  these  effects  has  been  given  in  haemoptysis,  catarrh,  and 
other  pulmonary  affections. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  as  a  purgative,  is  about  twenty  grains.  An 
extract  is  prepared  from  it  possessing  all  its  virtues  in  a  smaller  bulk.  (See  Ex- 
iractum  Fodophylli.)  Podophyllin,  or  resin  of  podophyllum,  which  has  become 
officinal,  is  considerably  used.  In  its  purest  state,  the  dose  as  a  laxative  is  from 
i  to  i  of  a  grain ;   as  a  purgative,  from  J  of  a  grain  to  a  grain. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Podophylli,  U.  S.;  Resina  Podophylli.  AT. 

POLYGALA  RUBELLA.  KS,  Seco^idary. 
Bitter  Pblygala, 

The  root  and  herb  of  Polygala  rubella.  U.  S. 

Polygala.    See  SENEGA. 

Polygala  rubella.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  815 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bat.  iii.  129. 
—  P.  polygama.  Walter,  Flor.  Car.  179;  Pursh,  Flor.  Am.  Sept.  465.  This 
species  of  Polygala  is  an  indigenous,  perennial  plant,  with  a  branching,  some- 
whai  fusiform  root,  which  sends  up  annually  numerous  simple,  smooth,  and  an- 
gular stems,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  sessile, 
obovate  or  linear  lanceolate,  attenuated  towards  the  base,  obtuse,  and  mucronate. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  and  in  elongated  terminal  racemes.  From  the  base  of 
the  stem  proceed  other  racemes,  which  lie  upon  the  ground,  or  are  partially 
buried  under  it,  and  bear  incomplete  but  fertile  flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is 
without  wings. 

This  plant  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  preferring  a  dry  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  whole  plant  is  officinal. 
It  has  a  strong  and  permanent  bitter  taste,  which  it  yields  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  In  small  doses  bitter  polygala  is  tonic,  ia 
larger,  laxative  and  diaphoretic.  The  infusion  of  the  dried  plant  has  been  usually 
employed  to  impart  tone  to  the  digestive  organs.  (Bigelow.)  It  appears  to  be 
closely  analogous  in  medical  virtues  to  Polygala  amara  of  Europe,  which  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose.  W 

POTASSIUM. 

Potdssium, 

Potassium,  Fr.;  Kalium,  Kalimetall,  Germ.;  Potassio,  Ital.;  Potasio,  Span. 

Potassium  is  a  peculiar  metal,  forming  the  radical  of  potassa,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  medicinal  preparations.  It  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  obtained  it  by  decomposing  hydrate  of  potassa  by  galvanic  electricity.  It 
was  afterwards  procured  in  larger  quantity  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  by 
bringing  the  fused  alkali  in  contact  with  white-hot  iron,  which  attracted  the 
oxygen  and  set  free  the  metal.  The  best  process  is  that  of  Brunner,  as  modified 
by  Wohler,  which  consists  in  decomposing  potassa  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
mixed  with  charcoal.  The  mixture  of  carbonate  and  charcoal  is  obtained  by 
heating  cream  of  tartar  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.    For  an  a«comt  of 
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some  improvements  in  Branoer's  process  bj  MM.  Mareska  and  Donny,  see  Am 

Journ.  o/Fhami.  (xxv.  TO). 

Potassium  is  solid,  softer  and  more  ductile  than  wax,  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  of  a  silver-white  colour.  A  newly  cat  surface  is  brilliant;  but  the  metal 
quickly  tarnishes  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  lead.  It  possesses  a  remarkably  strong  aflBnity  for  oxygen,  and 
is  capable  of  taking  that  element  from  every  other  substance.  On  account  of 
this  property  it  must  be  kept  in  liquids,  such  as  naphtha,  which  are  devoid  of 
oxygen.  Its  sp.gr.  is  0*865,  melting  point  130°,  equivalent  number  392,  and 
symbol  K.  When  thrown  upon  water  it  swims,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  rose- 
coloured  flame,  combining  with  oxygen,  and  generating  potassa  which  dissolves 
in  the  water.  It  forms  numerous  combinations,  uniting  with  most  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  and  with  several  of  the  metals.  It  combines  in  two  propor- 
tions with  oxygen,  forming  a  protoxide  {dry  potassa)  of  a  gray,  and  a  leroxide 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  also  unites  with  chlorine,  and  forms  oflBcinal 
compounds  with  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  ferrocyanogen,  under 
the  names  of  iodide,  bromide,  sulphuret,  cyanide,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Its  protoxide  (dry  potassa)  is  a  strong  salifiable  base,  existing  in  nature 
always  in  combination,  and  forming  with  acids  a  numerous  and  important  class 
of  salts.  Of  these,  the  acetate,  bichromate,  carbonate,  bicarbonate,  chlorate, 
citrate,  hydrate  (caustic  potassa),  nitrate,  permanganate,  sulphate,  tartrate,  and 
bitartrate  are  ofiicinal,  and  will  be  described  under  their  respective  titles.    B. 

POTASSiE  BICHROMAS.  U.S. 
Bichromate  of  Potassa. 
Bichromate  op  Potash.  KO,2CrO,=  147-5.  Br.  Appendix. 

Re«l  chroniate  of  potassa;  Kali  chroinicum  rubrum,  La^;  Bichromate  de  potasse,  ^r.; 
Zweifach  Cliroinsaures  Kali,  Germ. 

This  salt  is  most  conveniently  prepared  from  the  neutral  or  yellow  chromate 
of  pota.Hna,  by  acidulating  its  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  setting  it  aside 
for  a  dny  or  two.  The  acid  withdraws  one  eq.  of  potassa  from  two  of  the  neutral 
chromate,  thus  generating  one  eq.  of  the  bichromate,  which  separates  in  orange- 
red  crystals.  The  yellow  chromate  is  obtained  by  igniting  four  parts  of  pow- 
dered chrome-iron  ore  (FeO.CrjO,)  with  one  part  of  nitre,  and  lixiviating  the 
resulting  mass  with  water.  The  solution,  by  evaporation,  yields  tlie  yellow  salt 
in  crystals.  In  this  process,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  furnishes  oxygen  to  con- 
rert  tlje  sesquioxide  of  chromium  into  chromic  acid,  which  then  unites  with  the 
potassa  of  the  same  salt.  The  iron,  in  the  mean  time,  is  sesquioxidized  and 
rendered  insoluble.  Sometimes  impure  carbonate  of  potassa  (pcarlash)  is  sub- 
•tituted  for  part  of  the  nitre  in  the  calcination.  Omitting  the  nitre  entirely, 
Stromcyer,  of  Norway,  in  performing  the  ignition,  has  used  lime  along  with  the 
pearla-MJi,  with  economical  results.  When  jiuie  is  employed,  chromate  of  lime  is 
formed,  which  is  extracted  by  lixiviation,  and  decomposed  by  a  soluble  salt  of 
potassa.  When  desired,  the  bicliromate  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  solu- 
tion of  chromate  of  potassa,  derived  from  the  treatment  of  the  ore,  by  acidulating 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  without  first  crystallizing  it.  For  an  account  of  the  patent 
process  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  of  this  city,  for  obtaining  bichromate  of  potassa, 
«ee  Pharm.  Journ.  (xv.  84), 

Bichromate  of  potassa  is  in  the  form  of  orange-red,  anhydrous,  j)rismatic  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cohi  and  much  less  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  Its  taste  is  cooling  and  bitter.  Ex- 
posed to  a  heat  somewhat  under  redness,  it  foses,  without  decomposition,  into 
a  red  liquid,  which  congeals  on  cooling  into  a  crystalline  mass,  and  then  fulls 
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into  pow^der.  At  a  red  heat,  it  evolves  oxygen,  the  neutral  chromate  and  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium  being  left,  of  which  the  former  body  is  dissolved,  when  the 
mixture  is  acted  on  by  water.  {U.S.)  It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  chromic  acid  and 
one  of  potassa.  When  one  eq.  of  this  salt  is  heated  with  four  of  sulphuric 
acid,  chromium- alum  is  formed  and  oxygen  evolved  (KO,2Cr03  and  4S0,=a 
Cr,03.3SO,  4-  KO,SO,  and  30). 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Bichromate  of  potassa,  in  small  doses,  is  alterative, 
in  larger,  emetic.  Externally  it  acts  as  an  irritant  and  caustic.  It  was  first  used 
internally,  in  1850,  by  M.  Robin,  who  gave  it  in  secondary  syphilis;  and  Prof. 
Heyfelder,  of  Erlangen,  and  M.  Vicente  afterwards  employed  it  in  the  same 
disease  with  encouraging  results.  It  acts  like  the  mercurials  on  the  syphilitic 
poison,  and  occasionally  produces  salivation.  It  was  recommended,  in  1827,  by 
Dr.  Cumin,  in  saturated  solution,  as  a  caustic  application  to  tubercular  eleva- 
tions, excrescences,  and  warts,  and  in  1850  by  M.  Puche  in  syphilitic  vegeta- 
tions. It  causes  the  morbid  parts  to  shrivel  and  fall  oflf.  Dissolved  in  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  gradually  increased  to  a  drachm  to  the  fluidounce, 
it  has  been  found  useful  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  requiring  astrin- 
gents; and  a  solution  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  for  correcting  the  fetor 
of  sloughing  wounds.  The  dose  as  an  alterative  is  one-fifth  of  a  grain  daily,  in 
the  form  of  pill  made  with  extract  of  gentian,  to  be  increased  gradually  to  five 
or  six  pills  a  day.  As  an  emetic  the  dose  is  three-quarters  of  a  grain.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  caustic  in  the  form  of  powder. 

In  overdoses  it  operates  as  a  violent  irritative  and  corrosive  poison,  producing 
severe  vomiting,  frequent  dark  hemorrhagic  dejections,  violent  abdominal  pains, 
&c.  More  than  one  fatal  case  is  on  record.  When  the  stomach  does  not  relieve 
itself  by  vomiting,  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  a  solution  of  soap  should 
be  immediately  given  as  an  antidote. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  is  manufactured  largely  for  the  use  of  calico-printers. 
The  workmen  engaged  in  making  it  are  liable  to  painful  ulcerations  of  the  hands ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  acrid  vapours  evolved,  violent  irritation  of  the  nos- 
trils is  apt  to  be  experienced,  with  severe  pricking  sensations  and  excessive 
sneezing,  followed  in  time  by  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  even  the 
septum  itself.  It  is  asserted  that  this  result  may  be  avoided  by  breathing  through 
the  mouth  exclusively;  the  profuse  secretion  of  saliva  produced  carrying  ofif  the 
poisonous  particles.  {B.  and  F.  Med.-Ghir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1863,  p.  533.)  It  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  not  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
but  to  be  used  in  forming  artificial  valerianic  acid  by  reacting  with  fusel  oil 
{Alcohol  Amylicum),  as  a  step  in  the  process  for  preparing  valerianate  of  soda. 
(See  Sodse  Valerianas.)  For  a  full  account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  chromium 
salts,  used  as  dyes  and  pigments,  see  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (xv.  32). 

Phann.  Uses.  In  the  preparation  of  Sodae  Valerianas,  U.  S.  A  solution  of 
this  salt,  under  the  title  of  volumetric  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  hag 
been  introduced  as  a  test  into  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  B. 

POTASS^  BITARTRAS.  U.S. 

Bitartrate  of  Ihtassa. 

Off.  Syn.  POTASS^  TARTRAS  ACIDA.  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash. 
H0,K0,C8H,0,„.  Br. 

Supertartrate  of  potassa,  Crystals  of  tartar,  Cream  of  tartar ;  Cremor  tartari,  Lot.;  Tar- 
trate acide  de  potasse,  Creme  de  tartre,  Fr.;  Doppclt  weinsaures  Kali,  Weinsteinrahm, 
Germ.;  Cremore  di  tartaro,  Ilal.;  Cremor  de  tartaro,  Span. 

During  the  fermentation  of  wines,  especially  those  that  are  tart,  a  peculiar 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  casks,  forming  a  crystalline  crust,  called  crude  tartar 
or  argol.    That  deposited  from  red  wines  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  called  red 
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tartar;  while  that  derived  from  white  wines  is  of  a  dirty-white  colonr,  and  de- 
nominated while  tartar.  Both  kinds  consist  of  potassa,  united  with  an  excess 
of  tartaric  acid,  forming  bitartrate  of  potassa,  rendered  impure  by  tartrate  of 
lime,  more  or  less  colouring  matter,  and  other  matters  which  are  deposited 
during  the  clarification  of  the  wine.  The  deposition  of  the  tartar  is  thus  ex- 
plained. The  bitartrate  exists  naturally  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  held  in  solu- 
tion by  saccharine  matter.  When  the  juice  is  submitted  to  fermentation  in  the 
process  for  converting  it  into  wine,  the  sugar  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by 
alcohol,  which,  not  being  competent  to  dissolve  the  salt,  allows  it  to  precipitate 
as  a  crystalline  crust.  It  is  from  this  substance  that  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  ob- 
tained by  a  process  of  purification. 

The  wines  made  in  tlie  United  States  of  course  deposit  tartar;  but  as  yet  the 
product  has  not  been  collected  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  According  to  Mr. 
E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  the  American  catawba  wine  deposits  about  three 
pounds  of  crude  tartar  from  a  hundred  gallons.  We  are  informed  by  him  that 
American  tartar  contains  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime. 

The  process  for  purifying  crude  tartar  is  founded  upon  the  greater  solubility 
of  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  The  tartar,  previously  pul- 
Terized,  is  boiled  with  water  in  copper  boilers.  The  solution,  when  saturated, 
is  transferred  to  earthen  pans,  where  it  deposits  on  cooling  a  crystalline  layer, 
nearly  free  from  colour.  This  is  redissolved  in  boiling  water;  and  the  solu- 
tion, having  been  mixed  with  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  pipe-clay,  is  evaporated  to  a 
pellicle.  The  clay  precipitates  with  the  colouring  matter;  and  the  clear  solu- 
tion, as  it  cools,  deposits  white  crystals  in  crusts,  which,  upon  being  exposed 
to  the  air  on  linen  for  several  days,  acquire  an  increased  degree  of  whiteness. 
These  constitute  the  crystals  of  tartar  of  pharmacy.  The  salt,  however,  as  met 
with  in  the  shops,  is  generally,  for  greater  convenience,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
to  which  the  name  of  cream  of  tartar  properly  belongs. 

Wittstein  proposes  to  free  cream  of  tartar  from  lime  by  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  lime  preferably,  and,  if  not  used  in  excess,  will  take  up  very 
little  of  the  potassa  salt  For  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Tenner,  of  Berne,  see 
the  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.  (Jan.  18C2,  p.  39). 

properties,  Bitartrate  of  potassa  occurs  in  commerce  in  white  crystalline 
crusts,  or  masses  of  aggregated  crystals,  and  is  received  in  that  state  from 
France  by  our  wholesale  druggists,  who  procure  its  pulverization  for  the  use  of 
the  apothecaries.  In  crystals  it  is  hard  and  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  dis- 
solves slowly  in  the  mouth ;  in  powder  it  has  a  white  colour.  It  is  a  permanent, 
salt,  having  a  sour  not  ungrateful  tasie  and  acid  reaction,  soluble  in  184  parts 
of  cold,  and  18  of  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to 
heat  it  is  decomposed,  exhales  a  peculiar  odour,  gives  rise  to  several  pyrogenous 
acids,  and  the  usual  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable  matter; 
carbonate  of  potaasa,  mixed  with  charcoal,  being  left.  Its  solution  is  precipi- 
tated l)y  solutions  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  which  form  insoluble  tartrates, 
and  by  acetate  of  lead,  forming  tartrate  of  lead.  With  salifiable  bases  which 
form  soluble  tartrates,  it  gives  rise  to  double  salts,  consisting  of  neutral  tartrate 
of  potassa,  and  the  tartrate  of  the  base  added.  Several  of  them  are  important 
medicines,  and  will  be  described  under  their  respective  titles.  Cream  of  tartar, 
though  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  becomes  abundantly  so  by  the  addition  of 
borax  or  boracic  acid.  (See  Sodas  Boras.) 

The  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce  is  not  pure  bitartrate  of  potaasa.  It  asnally 
contains  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime,  an  amount  admissible  in 
bamples  for  medicinal  ate.  But  it  sometimes  contains  from  G  to  13  per  cent, 
of  tartrate  of  lime,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch.  It  is  said  to 
be  purposely  mixed  with  various  substances,  among  which  arc  sand,  clay,  gypsum, 
flour,  chalk,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  potassa.    Sand,  clay,  and  gypsum  may  bo 
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detected  by  their  insolnbility  in  a  hot  solution  of  potassa ;  flour,  by  striking  a 
blue  colour  with  iodine;  chalk,  by  its  eflfervescing  with  dilute  acids;  alum,  an 
unlikely  sophistication,  by  its  astringent  taste;  and  any  soluble  sulphate,  by 
causing  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  not  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
The  action  of  the  last-mentioned  test  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  tartrate 
of  baryta  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  the  sulphate.  Another  sophistication 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  said  to  be  with  sugar  of  milk.  The  best  security  against 
fraud  is  to  purchase  the  crystals,  which  are  not  so  liable  to  adulteration  as  the 
powder.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  test.  The  salt  is  dissolved 
freely  by  a  hot  solution  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  again  deposited  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid;  and  whatever  remains  undissolved  is  impurity.  According 
to  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  188  grains  ignited  till  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  leave 
an  alkaline  residue  (carbonate  of  potassa)  which  requires  for  exact  saturation 
100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  This  Pharmacopoeia 
admits  a  slight  impurity  of  lime,  probably  in  the  form  of  tartrate. 

Composition.  Cream  of  tartar  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  tartaric  acid  132,  one 
of  potassa  47  2,  and  one  of  water  9  =  1882.  The  water  cannot  be  expelled 
without  decomposing  the  salt,  and  is  supposed  to  act  the  part  of  a  base. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  cathartic,  diuretic,  and 
refrigerant.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  cooling  aperient,  in  large  ones  as  a 
hydragogue  cathartic,  producing  copious  watery  stools ;  and,  from  this  latter 
property,  as  well  as  its  tendency  to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  much 
used  in  dropsical  affections.  It  is  frequently  prescribed  in  combination  with 
senna,  sulphur,  or  jalap.  (See  Gonfectio  Sulphuris  and  Pulvis  Jalapse  Com- 
positus.)  Its  solution  in  boiling  water,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  allowed  to 
cool,  forms  an  acid,  not  unpleasant,  refrigerant  drink,  advantageously  used  in 
some  febrile  affeciions,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy.  The 
beverage  called  imperial  {potus  imperialis)  is  a  drink  of  this  kind,  made  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon  peel. 
Cream  of  tartar  whey  is  prepared  by  adding  about  two  drachms  of  the  bitar- 
trate to  a  pint  of  milk.  It  may  be  given,  diluted  with  water,  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints. The  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  is  a  drachm  or  two  as  an  aperient;  and 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  mixed  with  molasses, 
or  suspended  in  water.  As  a  diuretic  in  dropsical  cases,  it  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  or  two  drachms,  several  times  a  day. 

In  pharmacy,  cream  of  tartar  is  employed  to  obtain  the  neutral  tartrate  of 
potassa  (soluble  tartar),  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle  salt),  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa  (tartar  emetic),  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  (tar- 
tarized  iron).  Deflagrated  with  nitre,  or  incinerated  alone,  it  is  converted  into 
a  pure  form  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  called  salt  of  tartar.  In  the  laboratory  it 
is  used  to  procure  potassa  in  a  pure  state,  and  for  making  black  and  white  flux. 
Black  flux  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  cream  of  tartar  with  half  its  weight  of 
nitre;  and  while  flux,  by  deflagrating  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  same  salt. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Tartaricum,  Br.;  Antimonii  et  Potassae  Tartras,  U.  S.; 
Antimonium  Tartaratum,  Br.;  Gonfectio  Sulphuris,  Br.;  Ferri  et  Potassae  Tar- 
tras, U.  8.;  Ferrum  Tartaratum,  Br.;  Potassae  et  Sodse  Tartras,  U.  S.;  Potassae 
Tartras;  Pulvis  Jalapae  Compositus;  Sodae  et  Potassae  Tartras,  Br.  B. 

POTASSiE  CAKBONAS  IMPURA.  U.S, 

Impure  Carbonate  of  Potassa. 

The  impure  carbonate  of  potassa  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  pearl* 
ash.  U.  S. 

Pearlash,  Pearlashes,  Impure  potassa,  Impure  subcarbonate  of  potassa;   Potasse  dn 
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commerce, /v.;  Kobe  Pottasche,  G'mn.;  Potasch,  DwfcA;  Pot  ask  c,  Dan.;  Potaaka,  ^lo^rf.; 
Potassa  del  commercio,  Itai;  Cenizas  claTeladas,  Span. 

The  alkali  potassa,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  protoxide  of  the  metal 
potassium.  (See  Potassium.)  It  exists  in  various  states  of  purity.  In  its  most 
impure  state,  it  is  the  common  potash  of  commerce.  This,  subjected  to  calcina- 
tion, is  rendered  purer,  and  is  then  called  pearlash,  the  form  of  the  alkali  desig- 
nated by  the  officinal  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Natural  State  and  Preparation.  Potash  and  pearlash  of  commerce  are  pro- 
cored  from  the  ashes  of  wood  by  lixiviation,  and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  solution  obtained.  The  alkali  exists  in  the  wood,  principally  in  the  state  of 
acetate;  and,  being  of  a  fixed  and  incombustible  nature,  is  left  behind  after  the 
incineration.  The  wood  is  burnt  on  the  ground,  in  a  place  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  The  ashes  consist  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble  portion.  The  soluble  part  is 
made  up  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  together  with  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  silicate 
of  potassa,  and  the  ciilorides  of  potassium  and  sodium;  the  iusolublc  portion,  of 
carbonate  and  subphosphate  of  lime,  alumina,  silica,  oxidized  iron  and  man- 
ganese, and  a  little  carbonaceous  matter  that  has  escaped  combustion.  The 
ashes  are  lixiviated  in  barrels  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  lime,  and  the 
soluble  substances  above  mentioned  are  taken  up.  The  lixivium  is  then  evapo- 
rated in  large  iron  kettles,  which  for  several  days  are  kept  constantly  full.  The 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  mass  has  become  of  a  black  colour,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  brown  sugar.  It  is  now  subjected  to  as  powerful  a  heat  as  can 
be  raised  by  the  best  wood  fire  for  a  number  of  hours,  by  which  it  is  fused. 
During  the  fusion,  the  combustible  impurities  are  for  the  most  part  burnt  out, 
and  a  gaseous  matter  is  emitted,  which  agitates  the  more  fluid  part.  When  the 
fusion  is  complete,  the  liquid  becomes  quiescent,  and  looks  like  melted  iron.  It 
is  now  transferred,  by  means  of  large  iron  ladles,  to  iron  pots,  where  it  congeals 
in  cakes.  Tiiese  are  broken  up  and  packed  in  tight  barrels,  and  constitute  the 
potash  of  commerce.  {Dr.  0.  A.  Rogers,  in  Silliman's  Journal.) 

If  it  is  intended  to  make  j^earlash,  the  process  is  varied.  In  this  case  the 
black  matter  of  the  consistence  of  brown  sugar,  called  black  salts  by  our  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  being  fused,  is  transferred  from  the  kettles  to  a  large  oven- 
shaped  furnace,  so  constructed  that  the  flame  may  play  over  the  alkaline  mass, 
which  in  the  mean  time  is  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  rod.  The  ignition  is  in 
this  way  continued,  until  the  combustible  impurities  are  burnt  out,  and  the  mass, 
from  being  black,  becomes  of  a  dirty  bluish- white  colour.  (Rogers.) 

The  ashes  of  plants  amount  generally  to  not  more  than  a  few  parts  in  the 
handred ;  and  of  these  a  portion  only  consists  of  potassa.  The  different  parts  of 
the  same  vegetable,  and,  for  a  stronger  reason,  different  plants,  furnish  variable 
quantities  of  ashes.  Ligneous  plants  yield  less  than  herbaceous,  the  trunk  less 
than  the  branches,  and  the  branches  less  than  the  leaves.  The  bark  yields  more 
ashes  than  the  wood;  and  the  leaves  of  trees  which  drop  their  foliage  in  winter 
more  than  the  leaves  of  evergreens.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of 
potassa  contained  in  the  ashes  of  one  thousand  parts  of  the  undernamed  plants: 


Pine 0-45 

PopUr 0*76 

Birch 1-29 

Beech 1-46 

Oak 208 

Oak  bark «...  208 

Box 2-20 

Willow «  2-86 

LindeD 8  27 

Elm no 

Ma] 


Wheat  straw 418 

FUx 60 

Rush ^ 608 

Common  thistle 6-87 

Vino  branches ^...  6*6 

Barley  straw 6*8 

Beooh  bark 6  0 

F'-"  6-2 

1  ks 17-6 

H 19-4 


Dry  oak  loaves «.  24-0 

Common  netlle 26*0 

Black  elder «  26-6  < 

Vetch 27-6 

Poke........i 46-d 

Wheat  sulks 470 

Stems  of  potatoes 66*0 

Wormwood 78*0 

Fumitory «  79*0 

Angoli.ii 96-2 


Commercial  ilisiory.    Totash  and  pearlash  are  made  in  those  countries  in 
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which  forests  aboohd.  Accordingly,  the  alkali  is  extensively  manufactured  in 
Cantda  and  the  United  States,  and  constitutes  an  important  export  of  this 
country.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  supposed  to 
furnish  three-fourths  of  our  exports  of  this  alkali.  It  is  also  produced  in  consi- 
derable quantities  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Russia,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  of  different  qualities  as  it  occurs  in  commerce, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  country  or  place  of  manufacture,  as  American,  Rus- 
sian, Dantzic  potash,  d:c. 

Potash  has  been  extracted  from  felspar  by  Prof.  Fuchs,  by  igniting  it  with 
lime,  which  renders  the  alkali  slowly  soluble  in  water.  Dr.  E.  Meyer,  of  Berlin, 
has  found  that  the  extraction  is  facilitated  by  digesting  the  ignited  mass  with 
water  under  a  pressure  of  seven  or  eight  atmospheres.  (Pharm.  Journ.  and 
Trans.,  June,  1857,  p.  607.) 

Properties.  Potash  is  in  the  form  of  fused  masses,  of  a  stony  appearance  and 
hardness,  and  caustic  burning  taste.  Its  colour  is  variegated ;  but  reddish  and 
dark-brown  are  the  predominant  hues.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture  and  deliquesces ;  and,  if  sufficiently  long  exposed,  finally  becomes  liquid. 
Pearlash  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  usually  a  tinge  of  blue.  As  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce, it  is  in  tight  casks,  containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in 
which  it  forms  one  entire,  hard,  concrete  mass.  In  the  shops  it  is  found  in  coarse 
powder,  intermingled  with  lumps  as  dug  out  of  the  casks,  presenting  an  opaque 
granular  appearance,  like  table  salt  or  Havana  sugar.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  has 
a  burning  alkaline  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  impurities. 
The  soluble  matter  in  100  grains  of  the  salt  of  medium  quality  will  neutralize 
about  58  grains  of  officinal  sulphuric  acid.  It  differs  from  potash  principally  in 
containing  less  combustible  impurities  and  in  being  less  caustic  and  deliquescent 
The  colouring  matter  of  both  these  forms  of  alkali  is  derived  from  carbonaceous 
impurities,  and  small  portions  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Composition.  The  basis  of  both  pot  and  pearlash  is  carbonate  of  potassa; 
but  this  is  associated  with  certain  salts,  and  with  insoluble  impurities.  Several 
varieties  of  potash  found  in  commerce  were  analyzed  by  Yauquelin,  whose  prin- 
cipal results  are  contained  in  the  following  table.  The  quantity  examined  of 
each  kind  was  1152  parts. 


KiWBS  OP  Potash. 

Caustic 

Hydrate  of 

Potassa. 

Sulphate  of 
Potassa. 

Cbloride  of 
Potassium. 

Insoluble 
Residue. 

Carbonic  Acid 
and  water. 

American  potash      .     . 
Russian  potash    .     .     . 

Pearlash 

Dantzic  potash     .     .     . 

857 

772 
754 

603 

154 

65 

80 

152 

20 
5 
4 

14 

2 
56 

6 
79 

119 
254 
808 
304 

These  results,  calculated  for  100  parts,  show  that  the  American  potash  con- 
tains  74  per  cent,  of  pure  hydrated  alkali,  and  the  Russian  67  per  cent.  Pearl- 
ash, it  is  seen,  is  more  rich  in  carbonic  acid  than  potash;  and  this  result  of 
analysis  corresponds  with  the  qualities  of  the  two  substances  as  prepared  in  the 
United  States ;  potash  being  known  to  be  far  more  caustic  than  pearlash.  Be- 
sides the  impurities  shown  by  the  table,  phosphate  and  silicate  of  potassa  and 
chloride  of  sodium  are  present.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  the 
potashes  of  commerce  contain  iodine  and  a  trace  of  bromine,  which  shows  that 
the  forest  trees  from  which  the  alkali  is  obtained  must  contain  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  these  non- metallic  elements.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Aug.  2,  1852,  p.  284.; 

As  the  potash  of  commerce  is  valuable  in  the  arts  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  real  alkali  which  it  contains,  it  is  important  to  possess  an  easy  method 
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of  ascertaining  its  quality  in  that  respect.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished i^  called  alkalimetry,  and  the  instrnment  osed  an  alkalimeter.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  applicable  to  the  commercial  forms  of  soda  as  well 
as  those  of  potASsa,  is  that  proposed  by  Faraday,  and  described  by  Turner  as 
follows.  Take  a  cylindrical  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  nine  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pour  into  it  one  thousand  grains 
of  ^ter,  marking  with  a  file  the  point  at  which  the  water  stands.  Divide  the 
space  occupied  by  the  water  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  graduating  from 
above  downwards;  ^od,  opposite  to  the  numbers  23*44,  4896,  54-63,  and  65, 
severally,  write  the  words  soda,  potassa,  carbonate  of  doda,  and  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Then  prepare  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  having  the  specific  gravity  11 27. 
which  may  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  strong  acid  about  four  times  its  volume 
of  distilled  water.  An  acid  of  this  strength,  if  added  to  the  tul)e  so  as  to  reach 
to  any  one  of  the  heights  denoted  by  the  above  numbers,  will  be  just  sufiBcient 
to  neutralize  one  hundred  grains  of  the  alkali  written  opposite  to  it.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  dilate  acid  be  added  until  it  stands  opposite  to  the  word 
carbonate  of  potassa,  we  shall  then  have  the  exact  quantity  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize one  hundred  grains  of  that  carbonate ;  and  if  we  add  pure  water,  until 
the  hquid  reaches  to  0,  or  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  it  is  evident  that  the  acid  has 
been  brought  to  the  bulk  of  a  hundred  measures,  each  of  which  would  be  com- 
petent to  neutralize  one  grain  of  the  carbonate  in  question.  All  that  is  now 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  any  commercial  sample  of  this 
carbonate,  is  to  dissolve  one  hundred  grains  of  it  in  warm  water,  filter  the  solu- 
tion to  remove  insoluble  impurities,  and  add  by  degrees  the  dilute  acid  from  the 
tube  until  the  solution  is  exactly  neutralized,  as  shown  by  litmus  paper.  The 
namber  of  divisions  of  acid,  expended  in  attaining  this  point,  may  be  read  off 
from  the  tube;  and  for  each  division  one  grain  of  pure  carbonate  is  indicated. 

This  method  of  testing  the  potash  of  commerce  indicates  its  alkaline  strength^ 
araaming  this  to  be  dependent  solely  on  potassa;  but  soda,  a  cheaper  alkali, 
may  be  nivsent  as  an  adulteration,  and  its  proportion  is  important  to  be  known. 
To  solve  tliis  problem,  M.  0.  Henry  proposes  that  the  saturating  power  of  a 
given  w(  ■  ild  be  first  determined  in  relation  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 

wards t!  Aou  of  carl)onate  of  potassa  in  an  equal  weight,  by  tirst  con- 

tert-  '  an  pcetate,  and  then  precipitating  the  potassa  by  hyperchlorate 

(oiv<  ')f  j5j(la,  the  reacting  salts  being  in  alcoholic  solution.    The  pre- 

cipitateu  orate  of  potassa  indicates  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  po- 

tassa.  'r  I  lilt  of  the  latter  determines  how  much  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was 

expended  in  saturating  the  potassa;  and  the  soda  is  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  this  alkpii  equivalent  to  the  remainder  of  the  acid.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.^  Tii. 
214.)  Another  method  of  detecting  soda  in  the  potash  of  commerce,  proposed 
by  Fagenstecher,  is  to  convert  the  suspected  alkali  into  a  sulphate,  and  to  wash 
the  sulphate  formed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  If  the 
whole  of  tlio  saline  matter  !>«  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  washing  will  cause  no 
loss  of  weitrht;  but  if  part  of  it  be  sulphate  of  soda,  this  will  bo  washed  away, 
on  account  of  its  solubility  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  (Ibid., 
Mar«,  1H4H,  'JSD.)  Frvroy  has  proposed  the  metuntimoniute  of  potassa  as  a  test 
^  >tasli.    In  8j)|)lying  this  t  -h  is  converted  into  a  luutral 

ra'^Biura,  and  treatiMl  wi;      .  lution  of  the  metantiinonJHie. 

il  tlio  H  iiined  contain  2  or  3  |>er  cent,  of  soda,  a  precipitate  will  be 

nlrno^t  i-  rmed.    If  a  less  proportion  of  soda  be  present,  time  and  agita- 

*o  effect  the  precipitation.  Freray  states  that,  by  this  test, 
•f  1  percent  of  soda  in  commercial  potash.  {VhiloH.  Mag., 
Oct.  i»4H.  3'2d. )    Good  potash  should  not  contain  a  proportion  of  chlorides, 
indicating  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  chlorine  by  the  test  of  nitrate  of  silver.   l( 
a  larger  proportion  is  shown,  adulteration  with  common  salt  may  be  suspected. 
4J 
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A  standard  aulution  of  the  silver  salt  may  be  made,  a  known  measure  of  which 
shall  be  just  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  chlorine  in  a  given  weight  of  good 
potdsh,  after  having  been  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid.  If  a  further  addition 
of  the  test  causes  a  precipitate,  the  presence  of  too  much  chlorine  is  shown. 

Pearlash,  from  its  impurity,  is  never  used  as  a  medicine.  Purified  to  a  certiua 
extent,  it  takes  the  name  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Off.Frep.  PotaBsaeCarbonas,  C^./S.  B. 

POTASS^  CHLORAS.  U,S,,Br. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa, 

Hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa;  Chlorate  de  potasse,  Fr.;  Chlorsaures  Kali,  Germ. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  Chlorate  of  Potassa  is  placed  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Materia  Medica;  in  the  British,  it  is  ranked  among  the  Preparations. 

The  salt  may  be  conveniently  obtained  by  the  process  of  Graham,  which  con- 
sists in  mixing  carbonate  of  potassa  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  before  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  The  gas  is  absorbed  with 
avidity,  and  the  mass  becomes  hot,  while  water  is  given  off.  The  lime  converts 
the  carbonate  into  caustic  potassa,  and  the  reaction  then  takes  place  between 
six  eqs.  of  potassa  and  six  of  chlorine,  with  the  result  of  forming  five  eqs.  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  one  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  (6K0  and  6C1  =  5KC1 
and  K0,C10..)  The  products  are,  therefore,  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  chloride  and  chlorate  are  separated 
from  the  carbonate  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  the  chlorate  from  the  chloride 
by  priority  of  crystallization.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  has  adopted  this  process, 
with  the  following  directions.  "Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  twenty  ounces 
[avoirdupois];  Slaked  lAmQ  fifty-three  ounces  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  a 
sufficiency ;  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  eighty  ounces  [avoird.] ;  Hydrochloric 
Acid  of  Commerce  twenty-four  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Mix  the  Lime  with 
the  Carbonate  of  Potash,  and  triturate  them  with  a  few  ounces  of  the  Water  so 
as  to  make  the  mixture  slightly  moist.  Place  the  Oxide  of  Manganese  in  a  large 
retort  or  flask,  and,  having  poured  upon  it  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  diluted  with 
six  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  water,  apply  a  gentle  sand  heat,  and  conduct  the 
Chlorine  as  it  comes  over,  first  through  a  bottle  containing  six  [fluid]ounces  of 
Water,  and  then  into  a  large  carboy  containing  the  mixture  of  Carbonate  of 
Potash  and  Slaked  Lime.  When  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  has  come  over,  remove 
the  contents  of  the  carboy,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes  with  seven  pints 
[Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water ;  filter  and  evaporate  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface, 
and  set  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  to  be  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  them  in  three  times  their  weight  of  boiling  Distilled  Water, 
and  again  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize." 

In  the  above  process,  a  large  proportion  of  the  potassa  is  lost  by  being  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  potassium.  Prof.  F.  C.  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  has  almost 
entirely  avoided  this  loss  by  his  new  process,  in  which  he  reacts  upon  one  eq.  of 
caustic  potassa,  mixed  with  five  and  a  half  eqs.  of  lime,  with  a  stream  of  chlorine. 
The  potassa  is  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  form  a  solution,  containing  lOj 
percent,  of  the  alkali  (sp.  gr.  MIO),  and  mixed  with  the  lime;  and  the  mixture, 
after  having  been  gradually  heated  to  122°,  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  current  of 
chlorine  to  saturation,  the  reaction  caused  by  which  raises  the  temperature  to 
about  194°.  The  product  is  then  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  of  potassa,  together  with  the  increased  temperature, 
determines  the  combination  of  part  of  the  chlorine  with  calcium  instead  of 
potassium;  and  the  oxygen  from  the  lime  converts  the  remaining  chlorine  into 
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chloric  acid.  A  higher  or  lower  density  of  the  potassa  solution  was  found  not  to 
give  equally  favourable  results.  This  process  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  successful.  While  the  original  process  gives  but  43 
parts  of  chlorate  to  100  of  anhydrous  potassa,  this  process  yields  260  parts. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  at  present  prepared  by  the  reaction 
of  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  lime,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  heat.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  crystallizes  during  the  refrigeration  Oi 
the  liquor,  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  solution  (KCl  and  3(CaO,C10) 
=  K0,CI05and  3CaCl). 

Properties.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  a  white  anhydrous  salt,  of  a  cooling  and 
slightly  acerb  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre.  It  is 
soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  two  and  a  half  parts  of  boiling  water. 
When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  augments  their  combustion  remarkably.  This 
property  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  evolved  from  the  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  39  per  cent.,  by  heating  it  a  little  above  its  point  of 
fusion.    The  residue  is  chloride  of  potassium. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  is  characterized  also  by  becoming  first  yellow,  and  then 
red  by  admixture  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  that  acid 
evolving  chlorous  acid  gas  (quadroxide  of  chlorine),  known  by  its  yellow  colour, 
and  explosive  property  when  heated;  by  its  bleaching  power  when  mixed  first 
with  muriatic  acid  and  then  with  water ;  and  by  its  property  of  exploding  vio- 
lently when  triturated  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus.  Its  usual 
impurity  is  chloride  of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected  by  a  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver  being  produced  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  test 
does  not  precipitate  the  chlorine  of  the  chloric  acid.  Chlorate  of  potassa  con- 
sists of  one  eq.  of  chloric  acid  755,  and  one  of  potassa  47-2=  122*7. 

This  salt  is  an  excellent  test  of  manganese  existing  in  organic  matter.  If  a 
small  portion  of  such  matter,  containing  even  a  trace  of  manganese,  be  thrown 
on  the  surface  of  the  pure  melted  salt  in  a  test-glass,  after  the  combustion  has 
ceased,  the  cooled  saline  mass  will  be  found  to  have  a  rose  or  pinkish  tint,  caused 
by  the  formation  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  {Neues  Re}>ert.^  vi.  247.)  A 
similar  discoloration  of  the  salt,  produced  by  the  use  of  pure  charcoal  in  the  same 
manner,  will  evince  the  presence  of  manganese  in  the  chlorate  as  an  impurity. 

Medical  Properties.  According  to  M.  Socquet,  the  physiological  action  of 
chlorate  of  potassa  is  to  depress  the  circulation,  without  the  least  effect  on  the 
digestive  organs.  From  experiments  made  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  and  others,  it 
gives  a  bright  scarlet  colour  to  the  venous  blood,  and  passes  undecomposed  into 
the  urine.  The  first  trials  made  wiih  it  as  a  medicine  were  founded  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  would  prove  an  oxidizing  remedy;  and  hence  it  was  enjployed 
in  scurvy,  and  in  syphilis  and  liver  complaints  as  a  substitute  for  mercury.  In 
scurvy  its  use  has  been  recently  revived.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  pseudo-membranous  angina  and  croup,  ulcerative  and  gan- 
grenous stomaiitJH  of  infants,  and  mercurial  and  maternal  stomatitis.  In  these 
ulcerous  nffoctions  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it«  great  eflicacy  in  very  many  in- 
stances. Dr.  Alexander  Harkin,  of  Dublin,  recommends  it  highly  in  scrofula  and 
consumption.  {I>ub.  Quart.  Joum.,  Nov.  1861.)  At  an  earlier  date,  it  had  been 
tried  advantageously  in  presumed  cases  of  phthisis  by  Dr.  Davenport,  of  Iowa. 
(Am.  Med.  Monthly,  SepL  1860.)  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  however,  as  the  lesult  of 
his  own  observations,  denies  that  it  has  any  specific  influence  on  the  disease. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1861.  p.  321.)  It  is  much  employed,  and  by  some 
practitioners  mainly  relied  on  in  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  fetid  breath. 

Externally,  chlorate  of  potassa  in  solution  has  been  used  in  several  diseases. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  London,  has  found  it  very  useful  as  an  application  to  indolent 
toid.  scrofulous  ulcers  and  phagedaena,  to  ulcerations  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
tongue,  and  for  cleansing  cancerous  sores.    It  is  even  asserted  to  have  caused 
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the  healing  of  cancroid  ulcers.  (Joum.  de  Fharm.,  Mars,  1864,  p.  269.)  Dr. 
Bedford  Brown,  of  N.  C,  has  employed  it  with  success,  in  the  form  of  injection, 
in  gonorrhoea  in  women,  leucorrhcea,  and  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri.  (Am.  Joum. 
of  Med.  Sci,  July,  1857,  p.  66.)  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  every 
three  or  four  hours,  given  in  sufficient  gum  water,  sweetened  water,  or  lemonade 
to  dissolve  it.  When  administered  as  a  prophylactic  in  salivation,  a  smaller  dose 
will  answer.  No  nicety  need  be  observed  in  the  dose.  Taken  to  the  extent  of 
five  drachms  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  found  to  produce  diuresis,  abundant 
salivation,  and  a  strong  saltish  taste.  When  used  as  a  wash  or  injection,  from 
a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  A 
solution  in  glycerin,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  salt  to  ten  of  the  men- 
struum, has  been  especially  recommended  as  a  dressing  for  ill-conditioned  wounds 
and  ulcers.  The  remedy  has  also  been  applied  in  the  form  of  very  fine  powder 
dusted  on  the  surface. 

Off.  Prep.    Potassae  Permanganas,  Br.  B. 

POTASSiE  NITRAS.  U.S., Br. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa, 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  Nitrate  of  Potash  of  Commerce  is  placed  in 
the  Appendix,  with  the  synonymes  Nitre  and  Saltpetre,  and  a  process  for  its 
purification  is  given  among  the  Preparations. 

Nitre,  Saltpetre;  Nitrate  de  potasae,  Azotate  de  potasse,  Salpetre, />.;  Salpetersaures 
Kali,  Salpeter,  Germ.,  Dutch,  Dan.,  Swed.;  Nitro,  Ital.,  Span.,  Port. 

Nitre  or  saltpetre  is  both  a  natural  and  artificial  product.  It  occurs  in  many 
countries,  existing  in  the  soil  on  which  it  forms  a  saline  efflorescence,  in  the  fis- 
sures of  calcareous  rocks,  and  in  caves.  It  has  been  found  in  difierent  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Peru;  but  the  country  in  which  it  is  most  abundantly 
produced  is  India,  whence  the  principal  part  is  furnished  for  the  demands  of 
commerce.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  caverns  situated 
in  limestone  rock,  called  saltpetre  caves,  where  it  is  associated  with  nitrate  of 
lime.  The  earths  contained  in  them  are  lixiviated,  and  yield,  according  to  their 
richness,  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  crude  nitre  to  the  bushel.  These  caves  aro 
particularly  numerous  in  Kentucky,  and  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitro 
consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  war  with  England.  According  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  nitre  earth  exists  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which 
yields  15  per  cent,  of  nitre,  and  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  United  States.  In  Bradford  County,  Penn.,  a  solid  uncrystalline 
deposit  of  very  pure  nitre  exists  in  a  sandstone  rock.  (Prof.  W.  H.  Ellet.)  Nitre 
exists  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  been  found  in  tobacco,  borage,  bugloss, 
parietaria,  hemlock,  and  the  sun-flower.  The  artificial  sources  of  nitre  are  cer- 
tain mixtures  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  with  wood-ashes  and  calcareous 
matter,  called  nitre-beds;  and  certain  materials,  impregnated  with  saltpetre, 
consisting  principally  of  plaster  rubbish,  derived  from  the  demolition  of  old  build- 
ings. The  ashes  of  tobacco  stems,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  nearly  equal  parts,  have  been  proposed  by 
M.  Commaille  as  an  artificial  source  of  nitre,  by  adding  them  to  the  ordinary 
nitre-beds.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  ¥6v.  1856,  106.) 

Preparation  from  its  Natural  Sources.  In  India  the  saline  earth,  which  con* 
tains  about  seven  parts  of  nitre  in  a  thousand,  is  lixiviated  in  large  mud  filters, 
lined  with  stifi"  clay,  and  furnished  with  false  bottoms  of  bamboo,  covered  with 
grass  mats,  on  which  wood-ashes  are  laid.  The  filters  being  then  filled  with  the 
saline  earth,  water  is  added,  and  the  solution  filters  through  the  wood- ashes, 
with  the  eflect  of  converting  the  nitrate  of  lime  present,  amountinjg  to  nearly 
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1  percent.,  into  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  solution  obtained  is  evaporated  in  earthen 
pots,  filtered,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  impure  nitre  thus  obtained  con- 
tains from  45  to  TO  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt.  It  is  redissolved  and  crystallized, 
and  thrown  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  crude  saltpetre. 

Artificial  Preparation.  The  plan  of  forming  saltpetre  in  artificial  nitre-beds 
is  principally  practised  in  Germany ;  while  the  method  of  obtaining  it  from  old 
plaster  rubbish  is  followed  in  France.  Artificial  nilre-beds  are  formed  of  animal 
and  vegetable  remains,  together  with  ashes  and  calcareous  earth,  which  are 
mixed  up  with  a  portion  of  loose  soil  and  placed  under  sheds,  to  shelter  the 
mixture  from  the  rain ;  while  the  sides  are  lefl  open  to  permit  the  free  access  of 
air.  The  mixture  is  disposed  in  little  ranges  or  heaps,  which  are  frequently 
turned  over  with  a  spade,  and  sprinkled  with  urine,  as  a  substance  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrogen.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  the  nitrogen  is 
converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  this,  by  uniting  with  the  potassa  existing  in  the 
vegetable  remains,  forms  nitre.  "When  the  contents  of  the  bed  contain  about  four 
ounces  of  the  salt  for  every  cubic  foot  of  the  materials,  they  are  deemed  fit  to  be 
lixiviated.  The  lixiviation  is  performed  with  boiling  water,  which  is  repeatedly 
thrown  upon  fresh  portions  of  the  mass,  until  the  solution  obtained  is  sufficiently 
strong.  The  lixivium  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  contains  chiefly  the  nitrate  of 
potassa,  but  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  of  common  salt.  The  earthy  nitrates  are  then  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
wood-ashes,  the  potassa  of  which  converts  them  into  nitre,  and  precipitates  the 
earths.  The  solution  being  further  evaporated,  the  common  salt  rises  to  the 
surface  as  a  scum,  and  is  removed.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
nitrate  crystallizes  in  dirty-white  crystals,  called  crude  nitre.  Nitrate  of  lime 
may  be  converted  into  nitre  by  adding  it  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  nitrate  of  potassa  remains  in  solution. 

When  obtained  from  old  plaster  rubbish,  the  material  is  reduced  to  powder 
and  lixiviated,  in  order  to  exhaust  it  of  everything  soluble.  The  solution  is  found 
to  contain  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  lime,  and  common  salt,  and  is  treated  with 
wood-ashes,  which  convert  the  nitrate  of  lime  into  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  pre- 
cipitation of  the  earth  as  a  carbonate.  The  liquor  is  separated  from  the  precipi- 
tate and  concentrated  by  heat;  and  the  common  salt,  as  it  rises  to  the  surface, 
is  skimmed  off.  When  the  solution  is  so  strong  as  to  mark  45°  of  Baumc's  areo- 
meter, it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize;  and  the  crystals  form  the  crude  nitre 
of  this  process.  The  salt  obtained  in  this  way  generally  contains  from  85  to  88 
per  cent,  of  pore  nitre ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
certain  deliquescent  salts.  The  details  of  this  process,  as  formerly  practised  ia 
Paris,  are  given  by  Thenard. 

Theory  of  Nitrification.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  continuous  formii- 
tion  of  nitre  in  nitre  earths,  and  in  artificial  nitre-beds,  depends  upon  the  oxida- 
tion of  tli'  •  ■♦ — -f-n  of  ammonia,  thus  generating  nitric  acid,  the  formation  of 
which  is  :  !  by  the  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  with  which  the 

acid  anitr-^.  i  li  Miiinionhi  is  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  organic  remains 
in  the  nitre  cni'li^  a;!  :r  in  the  animal  matter  which  is  an  essential  ingredient 
i  ^.    According  to  Schoenbein,  whose  statement  has  been 

'  )(ler,  the  formation  of  the  nitric  acid  is  always  preceded 

by  t;  (Journ.  de.  Pharm.,  Avril,  18G2,  p.  334.) 

/'  .'(»  of  potr\s<?a,  as  first  obtained,  either  from  natural  or 

^  "0  crude  saltpetre,  and  requires  to  be  puri- 

[   ^  ,  or  in  most  of  the  arlfl.    Tl»e  process,  which 

is  founded  principally  on  the  fact  that  nitre  is  more  soluble  than  common  salt 
In  hot  watrr,  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  In  France.  Thirty  parts  of 
^  1  with  six  parts  of  water,  and  the  portion  which  remains  un- 

u.„. ,  „.  ..  deposited,  cousisling  of  common  salt,  is  carefully  removed.    Ai 
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the  ebullition  proceeds,  a  little  water  is  added  from  time  to  time,  to  hold  the 
nitre  in  solution.  "When  common  salt  ceases  to  be  separated,  the  solution  is 
clarified  with  glue,  and  more  water  is  added,  at  intervals,  until  the  whole, 
including  that  previously  added,  amounts  to  ten  parts.  The  clear  solution  is 
now  transferred  to  large,  shallow  copper  coolers,  where  it  is  agitated  with 
wooden  instruments  to  hasten  the  cooling,  and  to  cause  the  nitre  to  crystallize  in 
small  grains.  The  purification  is  completed  by  washing  the  salt  with  water,  or 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  in  a  kind  of  wooden  hopper,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  stopped  with  pegs.  The  liquid  employed  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  nitre  for  several  hours,  after  which  it  is  permitted  to  drain  off  by  taking 
out  the  pegs.    The  salt  is  now  dried,  and  takes  the  name  of  purified  nitre. 

In  Sweden,  the  process  of  purification  is  conducted  in  a  different  manner.  The 
solution  of  the  crude  nitre  is  boiled  until  a  saline  crust  (common  salt)  forms  on 
its  surface,  and  until  it  is  so  far  concentrated  that  a  small  portion  of  it  crystallizes 
upon  cooling.  The  crust  being  removed,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  diluted 
with  l-48th  of  water,  with  a  view  to  retain  in  solution  the  common  salt,  which, 
being  somewhat  less  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  would  otherwise  be  in 
part  precipitated  on  refrigeration.  The  solution  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and,  at 
the  moment  crystals  begin  to  form,  is  stirred  constantly  to  cause  the  salt  to 
crystallize  in  small  grains.  The  granular  salt  is  then  washed  after  the  French 
method,  as  above  described,  dried,  and,  being  fused,  is  cast  in  sheet-iron  moulds 
so  as  to  form  masses,  each  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  The  prepara- 
tion of  nitre  in  this  manner  by  fusion  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  attended  with 
several  advantages ;  such  as  its  occupying  less  space,  its  losing  nothing  by  waste 
in  transportation,  audits  presenting,  in  this  state,  an  obvious  index  of  its  quality. 
This  index  is  the  character  of  its  fracture.  When  the  salt  is  perfectly  pure,  the 
fracture  is  radiated,  the  radii  being  generally  large.  The  presence  of  l-80th  of 
common  salt  renders  the  radii  smaller;  and  of  l-40th,  or  a  larger  quantity,  pro- 
duces a  zone  in  the  substance  of  the  mass  devoid  of  the  radiated  structure,  or 
causes  this  structure  to  disappear  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  melting  of 
the  salt  has  the  disadvantage  of  converting  it  in  part  into  nitrite  if  the  heat  be 
too  high,  and  of  rendering  it  difficult  to  pulverize. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  following  process  is  given  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  nitre.  "Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  of  Commerce /our  pounds  [avoirdu- 
pois] ;  Distilled  Water  five  pints  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency.  Having 
dissolved  the  Commercial  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the 
Water  at  a  boiling  temperature,  let  the  heat  be  withdrawn,  and  the  solution 
stirred  constantly  as  it  cools,  in  order  that  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  minute 
granular  crystals.  Separate  as  much  as  possible  of  the  uncrystallized  solution 
by  decantation  and  draining,  and  wash  the  crystals  in  a  glass  or  earthenware 
percolator,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  until  the  liquid  which  passes  through 
ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  on  being  dropped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  contents  of  the  percolator  are  now  to  be  extracted,  and  dried  in  an  oven." 
The  object  of  this  process  is  to  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  through  its 
nearly  equal  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water.  It  remains  in  the  mother- water 
when  the  nitre  crystallizes,  and  the  small  proportion  remaining  attached  to  the 
crystals  is  removed  by  washing.  The  necessity,  however,  of  introducing  such  a 
formula  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  doubted,  as  the  salt  may  be  found  suffi- 
ciently pure  in  commerce. 

Commercial  History.  Nitre  is  received  in  this  country  from  Calcutta,  packed 
in  grass-cloth  bags,  containing  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds.  The  greater  portion  of  it  arrives  at  Boston.  Its  quality 
varies  considerably.  That  which  comes  in  dirty-yellow  crystals  is  called  aruile 
saltpetre;  while  the  finer  lots,  in  small,  comparatively  clear  crystals,  approa(^h- 
ing  to  white,  are  called  East  India  refined.   Very  little  crude  saftpcti'o  is  at 
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present  obtained  from  native  sources  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  refined  saltpetre 
is  almost  exclasiTely  prepared  by  our  own  chemists. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  saltpetre,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
notice  what  is  incorrectly  called  So^^th  American  saltpetre,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  which  have  been  received  within  a  few  years  from  Peru  and  Chili.  It 
is  nitrate  of  soda,  and  comes  in  bags  containing  about  270  pounds  of  the  salt  in 
the  crude  state.  This  nitrate  is  used  by  our  manufacturing  chemists,  and  is  better 
suited  than  nitre  for  preparing  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  account  of  its  greater 
proportional  quantity  of  acid.  It  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
making  gunpowder,  from  its  tendency  to  absorb  moisture. 

Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  decomposed,  so  as  to  yield  nitre,  by  means  of  caustic 
American  potash  (red  potash  of  commerce),  by  Mr.  llotch's  patented  process. 
This  process  gives  a  nitre  equal  in  purity  to  the  East  India  refined.  For  the 
details,  see  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans,  (xi.  36).  The  same  salt  will  furnish 
nitre  by  double  decomposition  with  pearlash.  {Ibid.,  xi.  236.)  Mr.  Hill  decom- 
poses nitrate  of  soda  by  means  of  chloride  of  potassium,  forming,  by  double  de- 
composition, nitrate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  latter  is  got  rid  of, 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  mixed  salts. 

Properties.  Nitre  is  a  white  salt,  possessing  a  sharp,  cooling,  and  slightly 
bitterish  taste,  and  generally  crystallized  in  long,  striated,  semi-transparent,  six- 
sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  It  dissolves  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  cold,  and  in  about  two-fifths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  undergoes  no 
alteration  in  the  air,  unless  this  is  very  moist.  It  yields  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  bicliloride  of  platinum,  showing  that  potassa  forms  its  base.  It  is  devoid 
of  water  of  crystallization;  but  is  apt  to  contain  a  portion  of  liquid,  mechani- 
cally lodged  within  the  substance  of  the  crystals.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  large  crystals,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  a  source  of  impurity;  as 
the  liquid  in  question  is  a  portion  of  the  mother-water  in  which  they  were  formed. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  Berzelius  recommends  that  the  solution  of  the  purified 
salt  should  be  stirred  during  crystallization,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  shoot  into  small 
crystals.  When  exposed  to  heat,  nitre  fuses  without  losing  weight  at  about 
662®.  The  fused  mass,  when  cast  in  moulds,  or  formed  into  little  circular  cakes, 
constitutes  that  form  of  nitre,  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  crystal  niiu' 
eral  or  sal  prunelle.*  If  the  heat  is  increased,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  evolves 
pore  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  nitrite,  which,  when  rubbed  to 
powder,  emits  orange-coloured  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid,  and  nitric  oxide  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  a  further  continuance  of  the  heat,  the  nitrous 
acid  itself  is  decomposed,  and  a  large  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  is  evolved, 
conlaminuted,  however,  with  more  or  less  nitrogen.  On  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  oxygen  which  it  contains,  nitre  increases  the  combustion  of  many 
substftiwes  in  n  refnarkable  degree.  When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  deflagrates 
wii!  ons.    In  the  reaction  of  nitre  with  charcoal,  carbonic  acid 

is  }  r  carbonic  oxide;  and  the  nitric  acid  is  variously  decom- 

po><  (i  luio  niirou8  acid,  nitric  oxide,  or  nitrogen,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  (  hiircoal  and  to  the  heat  employed.  (.1.  Vogel,  jun.)  Nitre  may  be  readily 
rL(<H,'iiisL'd  by  its  effect  in  increasing  the  combustion  of  live  coals,  when  thrown 
upon  tliem ;  and  by  evolving  white  or  reddish  vapours  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.   Its  most  usual  imparity  is  common  salt,  which  is  seldom  eutirelj 

•  Sal  prurtflU,  as  directed  to  be  made  in  Iho  French  Codex,  is  a  mixture  of  nitrntc  and 
•ulpbatc  of  potasna.  It  is  prntTniMl  >,v  fiMin,'  tinn.  in  n  ii..«^;.in  rriirihii.  ..M.nn.r  1-li!xih 
part  of  sulphur,  and  pounnp  ■  allowed 

lo  con^oaI.    The  sulphur  inn  u  from  a 

part  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitro,  hccoiucH  Hulpburio  aciU,  wLioU  tUeu  uuiteti  willi 
tortiun  cf  foUssa,  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa 
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absent,  aijd  which  injures  it  for  the  manufactore  of  gunpowder.  The  presence 
of  this  salt,  or  of  chloride  of  potassium,  will  cause  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  If  a  sulphate  be  present,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed  with  chloride  of 
barium.  Of  the  pure  salt,  100  grains,  treated  with  60  grains  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  ignited  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  yield  86  grains  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
If  the  residue  weighs  less,  part  of  it  is  probably  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  nitre 
tested  may  be  assumed  to  have  contained  nitrate  of  soda.  The  refined  or  purified 
saltpetre  of  commerce  is  sufiiciently  pure  for  medicinal  use.  Nitrate  of  potassa 
is  composed  of  one  eq.  of  nitric  acid  54,  and  one  of  potassa  47*2  =  101-2.* 

Medical  Properties.  Nitre  is  considered  refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  diapho- 
retic, and  is  much  used  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  known  to  be  a  powerful 
antiseptic.  It  generally  promotes  the  secretion  of  urine  and  sweat,  lessens  the 
heat  of  the  body  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  a  soluble  condition.  When  taken  in  health,  in  quantities  increasing 
gradually  from  one  to  five  drachms  daily,  for  the  space  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
days,  it  was  found  by  F.  Loffler  to  produce  general  weakness,  lowness  of  spirits, 
constant  disposition  to  sleep,  and  slow  and  weak  pulse.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  the  pulse  several  times  fell  to  twenty  beats  in  the  minute.  Dur- 
ing the  use  of  the  medicine,  the  appetite  and  digestion  continued  good,  and  the 
bowels  were  regular;  though,  occasionally,  some  pain  was  experienced  in  the 
abdomen,  followed  by  purging.  The  blood,  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  period,  re- 
sembled cherry  juice  in  colour,  exhibited  paler  blood  corpuscles  than  in  health, 
coagulated  very  quickly,  forming  a  clot  of  diminished  firmness,  was  more  watery 
than  natural,  and  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  fat.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sci.,  xviii.  204,  from  Schmidt^s  Jahrh.) 

Nitre  is  very  frequently  prescribed  with  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  forming  a 
combination  usually  called  the  nitrous  powder,  which  promotes  most  of  the 
secretions,  particularly  those  of  the  liver  and  skin,  and  which  in  many  cases  is 
advantageously  employed  in  lessening  and  modifying  febrile  excitement.  The 
formula  usually  preferred  is  eight  or  ten  grains  of  nitre,  the  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  half  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  exhibited 
every  two  or  three  hours.  Nitre  is  frequently  given  in  active  hemorrhages,  par- 
ticularly haemoptysis,  and  is  a  useful  ingredient  of  gargles  in  certain  stages  of 
inflammatory  sorethroat.  Dr.  Frisi,  an  Italian  physician,  found  it  very  efficacious, 
in  a  case  of  obstinate  spasmodic  asthma,  in  affording  speedy  relief,  and  cutting 
short  the  attack  as  often  as  it  was  repeated.  In  the  same  disease,  nitrous  fumi- 
gation has  been  found  useful,  performed  by  inhaling  the  fumes  from  a  piece  of 
burning  touch  paper  about  the  size  of  a  playing  card,  prepared  by  dipping 
blotting  paper  in  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  drying  it.  In  the 
form  of  sal  prunelle,  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Debout  in  poly- 
dipsia, given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  daily.  Dr.  Henry  Tiedemann,  of  this  city, 
praises  nitre  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery.  The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains,  dissolved  in  water  or  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  and  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours.  If  given  too  freely,  or  for  too  long  a  period,  it  is  apt  to  excite 
pain  in  the  stomach.  In  an  overdose  (half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  or  more),  taken 
in  concentrated  solution,  it  causes  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  and 
purging  of  blood,  great  prostration,  convulsions,  and  sometimes  death.  On  dis- 
section, the  stomach  and  intestines  are  found  inflamed.  A  fatal  case  of  poison- 
ing by  nitre,  in  which,  although  three  ounces  and  a  half  were  taken  at  one  dose, 
no  painful  symptoms  were  manifested,  is  related  by  Dr.  John  Snowden,  in  the 
New  Jersey  Med.  Reporter  (viii.  11*7).  The  treatment  consists  in  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  and  in  the  administration  of  mucilagi- 

*  A  method  of  estimating  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  various  impurities  in  commer- 
cial saltpetres  has  been  published  by  M.  Persoz,  rjad  may  be  seen  in  the  Am,  Journ^  oj 
Pharm.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  643. 
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D0U8  drinks,  laadanam  to  allay  pain  aad  irritation,  and  cordials  to  sustain  the 
system.    No  antidote  is  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  toxical  properties  of  nitre  when  taken  largely  in  con- 
centrated solution,  it  may  be  given,  in  divided  doses,  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
ounces  in  twenty-fonr  hours,  if  copiously  diluted  with  water.  Administered  in 
this  way,  the  salt  acts  as  a  sedative  on  the  circulation,  decreasing  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  It  is  chiefly  in  acute  rheumatism  that  large  doses  have 
been  employed ;  and  both  M.  Gendrin  and  M.  Martin-Solon  bear  testimony  to 
its  remarkable  efficacy  in  that  disease,  when  thus  given.  Dr.  Henry  Bennett,  of 
London,  also  speaks  highly  of  its  eflicacy  in  the  same  disease;  and  his  favour- 
able report  of  it  is  couGrmed  by  some  well-conducted  clinical  experiments  by 
Dr.  R.  Rowland,  of  the  same  city.  The  remedy  was  given  by  the  latter  in  a 
quantity  never  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours,  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  water.  Thus  administered,  it  produced  no  inconvenience.  Large  doses  of 
this  salt  have  also  been  employed  with  success  in  general  dropsy,  following  re- 
mittent fever.  It  is  best  given,  dissolved  in  sweetened  barley-water,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  and  a  half  or  two  pints  of  the  liquid. 

Dr.  Mangenot  recommends,  for  the  removal  of  cutaneous  njevi,  the  topical 
use  of  nitre,  applied  by  friction  with  the  moistened  finger,  dipped  into  the  pow- 
dered salt.  {Half-yearly  Abstract,  Jan.  to  July,  1857,  p.  120.) 

In  pharmacy  nitre  is  employed  to  form  crocus  of  antimony,  to  procure  nitric 
acid,  and  sometimes  in  the  preparation  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  moxa.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  used  to  make  black  and  white 
flux,  and  to  yield  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  In  the  arts  it  is  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  aqua  fortis  (common  nitric  acid),  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  fabrication  of  gunpowder. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Nitricum,  5r./  CoUodium,  C/^  iS>.;  Potass®  Nitras,  J5r. 

B. 

POTASSiE  PERMANGANAS.  U.S., Br, 
Permanganate  of  Fbtassa,     Hypennanganaie  of  Fbtassa, 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  In  the  former 
it  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  list,  as  an  article  to  be  procured  from  the 
manufacturer.  lu  the  latter  a  process  is  given  for  its  preparation.  The  follo«^ 
ing  is  the  British  formula.  (T 

"Take  of  Caustic  Potash  five  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Black  Oxide  of  Man- 
ganese, in  fine  powder, /oar  ounces  [avoird.] ;  Chlorate  of  Potash  three  ouncet 
and  a  half  [avoird.];  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  a  sufficiency;  Distilled  Water 
two  ])infH  and  a  /la// [Imperial  measure].  Reduce  the  Chlorate  of  Potash  to 
fine  und  mix  it  with  the  Oxide  of  Manganese;  pat  the  mixture  into  a 

por  :  ii»,  and  add  to  it  the  Caustic  Potash,  previously  dissolved  in  four 

[fill  of  the  Water.    Kvaporate  to  dryness  on  a  sand  bath,  stirring  dili- 

gen  ^  .  vent  spurting.  Pulverize  the  mass,  put  it  into  a  covered  Hessian 
or  Cornish  crucible,  and  expose  it  to  a  dull  red  beat  for  an  hour,  or  till  it  htt 
assumed  the  condition  of  a  semifused  ^nass.  Let  it  cool,  pulverize  it,  and  boH 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  [Imp.  meaa.]  of  the  Water.  Let  the  insoluble  matter  sub- 
aide,  decant  the  floJ.l  T,..;i  furaia  with  half  a  pint  [Imp.  raous.]  of  the  Water, 
again  decant,  uci  <ited  liquors  accurately  with  the  Dilute  Sulphuric 

Acid,  and  cvap»>r.»tc  vm  <»  ^^  ..,  !  ■  ''  - Set  anide  to  cool  and  crystallize.   Drain 

the  crystalline  mass,  boil  it  in  ^  •unces  of  the  Water,  and  strain  through 

a  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  u^nuv  obstructed  by  a  little  asbestos.  Let  the 
fluid  cool  and  crystallize,  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  by  placing  them  un- 
dur  a  bell  jur  over  a  vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid."7M 

Bj  this  process  chlorate  of  potassa  yields  oxygen  to  biooxide  of  mangaoeee, 
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coDTtTtiug  it  into  permanganic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potassa  to  form  the 
perminiranatt,  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed  at  the  same  time;  but  as  the 
whole  of  the  materials,  however  accurately  the  proportions  may  be  calculated, 
do  not  react  upon  each  other  to  the  desired  result,  portions  of  the  binoxide  and 
of  the  potassa  remain.  Hence,  when  exhausted  by  water,  the  solution  contains 
with  the  permanganate  and  chloride  an  uncertain  proportion  of  potassa,  which 
requires  to  be  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid.  Unfortunately,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium,  in  the 
crystallization,  which,  therefore,  are  apt  to  contaminate  the  permanganate.  At 
best  the  product  is  small  and  uncertain  in  amount;  and  the  process,  therefore, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Gregory's,  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  adopted. 
Several  other  processes  have  been  employed,  among  the  best  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  is  the  following  by  M.  B^champ,  of  Montpellier. 

Ten  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  are  intimately  mixed 
with  12  parts  of  potassa  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly 
dried.  This  is  introduced  into  an  earthenware  retort,  furnished  with  a  tube 
passing  through  the  tubulure  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  retort  is  placed  in  a 
furnace,  and  to  the  beak  a  bent  tube  is  adapted,  the  end  of  which  dips  into 
mercury.  Heat  is  then  applied,  and  a  current  of  oxygen,  or  of  atmospheric  air 
freed  from  carbonic  acid,  is  made  to  enter  into  the  retort  through  the  tube  in 
the  tubulure,  as  long  as  absorption  continues.  The  mass  is  then  exhausted  with 
water,  and  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  solution  until  it  acquires  a  red 
or  purple  colour.  After  standing  so  as  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  of  the  undis- 
solved matter,  the  liquid  is  decanted,  evaporated  without  ebullition,  and  allowed 
to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  a  second  crystallization.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  requisite  oxygen  for  peroxidizing  the  manganese  is  supplied  from  a  dis- 
tinct source,  and  the  disadvantage  from  the  presence  of  other  salts  avoided. 
The  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  convert  into  carbonate  the  excess  of  po- 
tassa, which,  so  long  as  allowed  to  remain,  prevents  the  conversion  into  per- 
manganic acid  of  the  manganic  acid  formed  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process. 

For  satisfactory  results  it  is  desirable  that,  while  a  heat  sufficient  in  degree 
and  sufficiently  prolonged  is  employed,  it  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  decom- 
pose tlie  new  acid  formed,  and  that  a  long  continuance  of  heat  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  salt  from  the  mass  by  water,  and  in  the  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  solutions  should  be  avoided,  as  it  also  favours  decomposition.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  using  a  steam-heat,  and  of  obtaining  the  salt  with  as  little  admixture 
as  possible  of  other  salts,  which  require  repeated  solution  and  evaporation  to 
separate  them.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  Bechamp's  process. 
Dr.  Squibb,  after  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  many  experiments,  proposed 
a  method  in  which  these  difficulties  are  avoided,  and  which  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  simplicity  and  economy.  We  have  space  only  for  an  outline  of  his  process, 
and  refer  for  details  to  his  article  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm,  for  Sept.  1864. 
Fused  hydrate  of  potassa  is  heated  with  a  little  water  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  made  nearly  red-hot;  binoxide  of  manganese  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  stirred  till  dry.  It  is  then  powdered,  and  subjected  repeatedly  to  tho 
action  of  water  at  an  elevated  temperature,  being  stirred  to  dryness  after  each 
addition.  This  operation  is  repeated  four  times.  After  the  last  addition  of  water 
the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and,  time  being  allowed  for  subsidence,  the 
clear  liquor  is  decanted.  The  operation  is  twice  repeated  with  the  residue,  after 
which  the  undissolved  matters  are  thrown  away.  The  liquors  thus  obtained  are 
mixed  and  evaporated,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  high  a  heat ;  and  the  resi- 
due is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  then  drained  in  a  funnel,  the 
neck  of  which  is  obstructed  with  pieces  of  glass ;  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  salt  shall  not  come  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  A  further  pro- 
duct of  crystals  is  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the  process;  the  mother  wat^r 
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being  used,  instead  of  pore  water,  for  the  solution  of  the  potassa.  The  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  recrystallized.  The  yield  of  pnre  crystals  may  be  from  16  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  oxide  employed,  according  to  the  care  used  in  conducting  the  process. 

The  rationale  of  this  process,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  one,  is 
probably  as  follows.  When  the  binoxide  of  manganese  and  potassa  are  heated 
together,  a  portion  of  the  binoxide,  under  the  influence  of  the  potassa  and  heat, 
gives  up  to  another  portion  so  much  oxygen  as  to  convert  it  into  manganic  acid 
(MnOj),  which  combines  with  potassa  to  form  the  manganate.  But  this  salt,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  rapidly  changes  to  the  permanganate,  probably  by  the  sur- 
render of  one  eq.  of  oxygen  by  one  eq.  of  the  manganic  acid,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  deutoxide  (MnO,),  to  two  other  eqs.  of  manganic  acid,  converting 
them  into  one  eq.  of  the  permanganic  (MUjO.).  The  manganic  acid  thus  be- 
comes a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  deutoxide,  and,  though  a  small  portion  may 
be  formed  at  once,  yet,  by  its  successive  formation  and  decomposition,  it  at  length 
gives  a  considerable  proportional  product. 

Properties.  Permanganate  of  potassa  (KO,Mn.^O,)  is  in  the  form  of  slender 
prismatic  crystals,  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  sweetish,  sustrin- 
gent  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  at  60°  (Braiide  and 
Taylor) ;  but,  according  to  M.  Ileveil,  it  is  dissolved  by  5  times  its  weight  at 
common  temperatures.  (Arch.  Gen.,  Janv.  1864,  p.  24.)  Its  solution,  even  with 
a  minute  })roportion  of  the  salt,  has  a  beautiful  lilac  colour.  If  the  solution  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  salt  has  the  form  of  an  intensely  black  powder.  If 
suddenly  heated,  the  crystals  detonate;  evolving  oxygen,  and  leaving  a  black 
residue,  which  yields  potassa  to  water,  recognised  by  its  alkaline  reaction,  and 
by  giving,  when  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  with  bicliloride 
of  platinum,  (Br.)  Moderately  heated,  they  are  partially  volatilized,  giving  out 
violet  vapours,  of  a  disagreeable  metallic  odour.  (Am.  Journ.of  Pharm.,  Sept 
1862,  p.  409.)  This  salt,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with 
oxygen,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents  known.  It  causes  the 
combustion  of  certain  inflammable  bodies,  imparts  oxygen  to  almost  all  organic 
substances,  and  in  chemistry  is  employed  to  bring  various  compounds  to  a  higher 
degree  of  oxidation.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  part  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  it  is  in  the  state  of  ozone,  and  to  this  has  been  ascribed  its  extraordinary 
oxidizing  power.  But  the  readiness  with  which  it  yields  oxygen  in  the  nascent 
state,  is  suEBcient  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  It  may  be  kept  indefinitely  if 
pure,  and  carefully  secured  from  contact  with  organic  substances,  or  other  de- 
composing agents  ;  but,  in  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  presence 
of  organic  matter  in  the  air,  it  is  generally  partially  decomposed,  and,  when  dis- 
folved,  leaves  a  slight  residue  of  hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  as  a  test,  that  its  solution  is  instantly  de- 
colorizpfl  by  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  with  the  production  of  a  brown 
pr  The  British  requires  that  5  grains',  dissolved  in  water,  should  be 

co!  ,  ^  decolorized  by  not  less  than  44  grains  of  granulated  sulphate  of  iron, 
acidulated  with  two  fluidrachms  of  officinal  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Mediral  Prope,rti''>i  nu,l  r^es.  Permanganate  of  potassa  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  ]  :.  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Condy  as  a  powerful  dlMnfectant; 

and,  since  that  time,  i.-».^  i..  en  very  extensively  and  satisfactorily  employed,  so 
that  it  now  ranks  among  the  most  eflUcient  agents,  and  by  some  is  considered 
luperior  to  all  others.  Not  only  has  it  an  extraordinary  power  of  destroying 
letid  odours  from  organic  soorces;  but  it  is  thought  even  to  destroy  poisonous 
tmanations,  and  thus  to  prove  useful  in  pre,  oread  of  I 

eases.    It  is  used  also  Tery  Bn<n?<»Ksfnlly  in  '  of  foti<i 

n<  s.  abscesses,  and  v.'  f  all  kin<i  the 

m..  ..omorane  in  ozibdu,         .    ..a,  and  1.  .     .  >  .    ^        .  .  ritio 
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affectioLs ;  and  it  has  proved  serviceable  even  in  cancerons  nlcers,  as  of  the  face, 
mouth,  and  uterus.  In  this  country,  it  has  been  employed  extensively  and  with 
extraordinary  success  in  hospital  gangrene.  As  a  local  stimulant  it  has  also  been 
used  in  chronic  and  indolent  ulcers.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  applied  to  the  dis- 
eased surface  in  solution  of  various  strengths,  according  to  the  effect  desired. 
In  concentrated  solution,  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  caustic,  and  therefore  re- 
quires caution.  With  the  view  to  its  caustic  action,  it  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
diseased  surface  by  means  of  a  pepper-box,  or  applied  in  strong  solution.  As 
s  disinfectant  lotion  it  may  be  of  various  strengths,  from  one  to  ten  grains  to 
the  fluidounce  of  water.  M.  Demarquay,  who  was  among  the  first  to  employ  it, 
uses  for  injection  in  cancer  of  the  womb,  and  for  application  to  gangrenous  and 
fetid  abscesses,  a  solution  varying  in  strength  from  5  to  20  parts  of  the  salt  to 
100  of  water,  trying  the  weaker  solution  first.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1864,  p. 
251.)  M.  0.  Reveil  recommends  as  a  standard  solution  10  parts  dissolved  in  90 
parts  of  water.  This  may  be  used  of  its  full  strength  in  dressing  cancerous, 
phagedenic,  and  atonic  ulcers,  and  diphtheritic  patches  at  the  beginning.  la 
consequence  of  its  action  on  organic  bodies,  it  should  be  applied  by  a  pencil  of 
amianthus,  or  sprinkled  over  a  dressing  of  the  same  material  upon  the  surface. 
For  dressing  simple  wounds,  or  as  an  injection  in  ozaena,  leucorrhcea,  &c.,  half  a 
fluidounce  may  be  used  to  a  pint  of  water;  in  gangrenous  and  diphtheritic 
wounds  and  scrofulous  ulcers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  unhealthy  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  a  fluidounce  to  the  pint;  as  a  gargle  in  croup  and  diphtheritic  angina 
with  offensive  breath,  and  as  a  wash  for  the  hands  after  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, two  fluidounces  to  the  pint.  Of  the  same  normal  solution  M.  Reveil  gives 
from  ten  to  thirty  drops  internally  through  the  day,  equivalent  to  from  one  to 
three  grains.  (Arch.  Gen.,  Janv.  1864,  p.  25.) 

Internally  the  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  diabetes,  by  Mr.  Sampson, 
of  London ;  but  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  hopes  that  were  at  one  time 
entertained  of  its  efficiency.  More  recently  we  have  been  told  that  it  has  been  used 
with  supposed  benefit,  in  cases  of  purulent  infection,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain 
or  a  grain  repeated  several  times  a  day ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  remedies  which  is 
likely  to  prove  useful  in  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and  other  affections  in  which  it 
may  be  presumed  that  noxious  organic  matters  have  entered  the  circulation. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Potassae  Permanganatis,  Br.  W. 

POTASS^  SULPHAS.  U,S.,Br. 
Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Vitriolated  tartar;  Tariarum  vitriolatum,  Arcanum  dupHcatum,  Sal  de  duobus,  Lat.; 
Sulfate  de  potasse,  Potasse  vitriolic,  Ft.;  Sohwefelsaurea  Kali,  Vitriolisirtir  Weinstein, 
Germ.;  Solfato  di  potaasa,  Ital. 

Several  chemical  processes  give  rise  to  sulphate  of  potassa  as  a  secondary 
product.  Thus,  it  is  produced  in  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  a  mixture 
of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid ;  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
carbonate  of  potassa,  in  one  of  the  processes  for  preparing  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia ;  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  the  decomposition  of  tar- 
trate of  potassa  by  sulphate  of  lime.  When  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  calcining  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphate  of  iron,  the  residue  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  latter  of  which,  being  alone  soluble,  is  separated 
by  means  of  water,  and  crystallized  from  its  solution.  The  impure  sulphate  ot 
potassa  with  sulphur,  forming  the  residue  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and 
nitre  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  places  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  list  of  the  Materia 
Medica ;  the  British,  among  the  preparations,  obtaining  it  from  the  salt  whicl» 
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remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid.  This  salt  is  a  snpersalphate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  mast  be  so  treated  as  to  be  brought  to  the  neutral  state.  In  the  British 
process  it  is  brought  to  that  state  by  saturatiuo,  in  boiling  solution,  with  slaked 
lime.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate 
of  potassa  is  added  at  the  boiling  temperature  to  remove  lime  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  It  is  again  filtered,  then  either  neutralized  or  rendered  slightly  acid  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  finally,  having  been  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  is  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours  to  crystallize. 

The  manufacturer  of  tartaric  acid  who  avails  hinwelf  of  sniphate  of  lime  to 
decompose  tartrate  of  potassa,  forms  sulphate  of  potassa  as  a  collateral  product 
For  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  salt  maybe  economically  crystallized  for  use 
in  the  arts,  see  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxiii.  343). 

Properties,  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  a  white,  anhydrous  salt,  in  the  form  of 
small,  aggregated,  transparent,  very  hard  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  having 
the  shajHi  usually  of  short  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
and  possessing  a  nauseous,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  it  is 
slowly  soluble  in  about  nine  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  less  than 
four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  {Gay-Lu»sac.)  Its  solution  is  precipi- 
tated yellow  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  white  by  chloride  of  barium.  Added 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  it  generates  alum,  recognised  by  the  octo- 
hedral  shape  of  its  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  which  forms  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa,  and  by  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  strontifi,  lime,  silver,  and 
lead,  forming  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  sulphates.  This  salt  is  not  liable  to 
adulteration.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  40,  and  one  of  potassa 
47-2  =  87-2. 

The  ptate-sidphale  of  potassa,  so  well-described  by  Prof  Penny,  of  Glasgow, 
is,  when  pure,  the  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  soda,  having  the  formula 
3(KO,S03)-f  NaO,SO,.  It  is  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  being  crystal- 
lized in  hard  thick  cakes,  or  slabs,  consisting  of  successive  crops  of  crystals. 
It  is  a  technical  product  from  kelp,  and  may  be  formed  by  allowing  successive 
quantities  of  concentrated  kelp-ley  to  run  into  coolers,  there  to  crystallize  in 
successive  layers;  the  mother-liquor  being  drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  after  the  de- 
posit of  each  layer.  (Philos.  Mag.,  Dec.  1855.) 

Medical  Properties  and  U.ses.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  purgative, 
operating  usually  without  heat,  pnin,  or  other  symptom  of  irritation.  In  small 
doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  it  operates  as  an  aperient,  and  is  nsefnl 
in  removing  obstructions ;  in  larger  doses,  of  four  or  five  drachms,  it  acts  slowly 
as  a  purge.  Combined  with  rhubarb,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  drachm  of 
the  salt  to  ten  grains  of  the  root,  Dr.  Fordyce  recommended  it  as  an  excellent 
alterative  cathartic  in  the  visceral  obstructions  of  children,  characterized  by  a 
tumid  abdomen,  and  defective  digestion  and  nutrition ;  and  wo  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  its  efB»:acy  in  such  cases.  The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  found  it,  in 
roiii"  ":  I  with  rhubarb  or  aloes,  "more  usefiil  than  any  of  the  other  saline 
l>u: .  li  jaundice  and  dyspeptic  affections."  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it 

is  frtMju.  iiily  given  as  an  aperient  after  delivery,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
np  tlu?  tnillv.    It  enters  into  thf»  com])nRition  of  Doyor's  powder. 

^  'anding  the  ^r  loners  as  to  the  safety  of 

Bu  potassa  as  a  jm  on  record  of  supposed  Pol- 

s''i  in  l:  from  its  use.  A  case  has  l)oen  reported  (1856),  in  which  death  was  at- 
niDuud  to  this  salt,  the  amount  taken  having  been  estimated  at  an  ounce  and 
a  half.  M.  Moritz  attributed  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  salt,  in  a  case  under 
hiB  notice,  to  the  presence  of  a  notable  (piantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc;  but  this 
•Iplanation  cannot  be  admitted  as  adequate.  In  other  cases,  the  salt,  though 
foond  to  be  pare,  seemed  to  act  as  a  poison.  In  these  cases  its  effects  may  bo 
attributed,  sometimes  to  the  largeness  of  the  dose,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  insuf* 
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ficiency  of  water  used  to  dissolve  it ;  at  other  times,  where  the  dose  used  was  mode- 
rate, to  the  existence  of  a  predisposition  to  gastric  inflammation.  For  further 
information  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  T.  Komeyn  Beck,  in  the  Amer,  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Set.  (N.  S.,  vii.  88). 

0/f.  Prep.  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita,  Br.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et 
Hyoscyami,  5r.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuahae  Compositus,  C/.  S.;  PuWis  Ipecacuanhse 
com  Opio,  Br,  B. 

POTASSII  FERROCYANIDUM.  U.S. 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 

Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  Fcrrocyanate  of  potassa,  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  Prus- 
mate  of  potassa;  Proto-cyanure  jaune  de  fer  et  de  potassium,  Fr.;  Cyaneisenknlium,  Germ. 

This  is  placed  among  the  substances  used  in  preparing  medicines,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  formula  K  FeCyg+SHO  (Cy- 
anogen, Cy  =  CjN),  and  the  synonyme  Yellow  Frussiate  of  Potash. 

It  is  the  yellow  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron,  the  salt  from  which 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  calcination  at  a  low  red  heat. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  animal 
matters,  such  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  chips  of  horn,  woollen  rags,  old  leather,  the 
refuse  of  tallow-chandlers  called  greaves,  and  other  substances  rich  in  nitrogen, 
with  the  pearlash  of  commerce  and  scrap  iron,  in  an  egg-shaped  iron  pot  called 
a  shell,  ladling  out  the  pasty  mass  called  the  melt,  and,  after  it  has  cooled  suffi- 
ciently, dissolving  it  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  that  crystals  may 
form.  The  melt,  while  still  hot,  contains  cyanide  of  potassium  only,  the  ferro- 
cyanide being  produced  solely  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  best  temperature 
for  making  the  solution  is  between  158°  and  176°;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
cyanide  into  the  ferrocyanide  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  finely  divided 
amorphous  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  of  caustic  potassa.  (A.  Reimann,  Chem.  Oaz.j 
Jan.  1,  1855.) 

Some  years  ago  this  salt  was  manufactured  by  a  process  which  dispensed  with 
the  use  of  animal  matter ;  the  necessary  nitrogen  being  obtained  by  a  current  of 
atmospheric  air.  Fragments  of  charcoal,  impregnated  with  30  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  were  heated  to  white  redness  in  a  cylinder,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  was  drawn  by  a  suction  pump.  This  process  is  understood  to  have 
Bucceeded  in  a  chemical  sense,  but  failed  on  the  score  of  economy,  chiefly  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  necessary  fire-clay  tubes  could  not  be  made  to  resist 
the  combined  action  of  the  alkali  and  heat.  The  process  of  Richard  Brunnquell 
consists  in  passing  ammonia  through  tubes,  filled  with  charcoal  and  heated  to 
redness,  so  as  to  form  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  converting  this  into  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  by  contact  with  solution  of  potash  and  suitable  iron  com- 
pounds. (Chem.  Oaz.,  Nov.  1,  1866.) 

Properties.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  in  large,  beautiful,  transparent, 
permanent,  four-sided,  tabular  crystals,  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  devoid  of 
odour,  but  possessing  a  sweetish,  yet  somewhat  bitter,  saline  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  between  three  and  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  about  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  acts  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  on  turmeric  paper.  The  alkaline  reaction,  when  it  exists,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  little  free  potassa.  When  heated  to  140°  it  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization,  amounting  to  126  per  cent.,  and  becomes  white.  When 
ignited,  the  insoluble  residue  amounts  to  18*7  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  the  salt.  It  is  characterized  by 
striking  a  deep-blue  colour  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  a  deep-brown 
one  with  the  salts  of  copper,  and  a  white  one  with  those  of  zinc,  the  several 
precipitates  formed  being  ferrocyanides  of  the  respective  metals.    Heated  with 
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eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  snlphuric  acid,  it  evolves  carbonic 
oxide.  (Fownes.)  Half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  yields  about  250  cubic  inches  of  the 
gas.  (C.  Orimm  and  O.  Ramdohr.)  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  emits  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  consists  of 
two  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  130'4,  one  of  cyanide  of  iron  54,  and  three  of 
water  27  =  211  4  (2KCy,FeCy-f  3H0).  The  water  present  is  just  sufficient  to 
convert  the  iron  and  potassium  into  protoxides,  and  the  cyanogen  into  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Apart  from  the  water,  it  is  generally  considered  to  consist  of  a 
compound  radical,  called /errocyano^er?,  formed  of  three  eqs.  of  cyanogen  and 
one  of  iron  (tercyanide  of  iron),  united  with  two  eqs.  of  potassium.  Hence  its 
officinal  name.    The  salt  is  remarkably  pure  as  it  occurs  in  commerce. 

Medical  Properties,  dx^.  Judging  from  the  experiments  of  the  German  phy- 
sicians, this  salt  possesses  but  little  activity.  Callies,  as  quoted  by  Pereira,  found 
the  commercial  salt  slightly  poisonous,  but  the  pure  salt  unproductive  of  harm 
in  the  dose  of  several  ounces.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  com- 
mercial salt  which  is  used  medicinally.  Westrumb  and  Hering  proved  that  it 
passed  with  rapidity  into  the  blood  and  urine.  The  late  Dr.  Burleigh  Smart,  of 
Kennebec,  Maine,  found  it  to  possess  active  medical  properties.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  xv.  362.)  Its  primary  effect  was  that  of  a  sedative,  diminishing  the  ful- 
ness and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  allaying  pain  and  irritation.  It  acted  also, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  a  diaphoretic  and  astringent ;  but,  as  a  diapho- 
retic, only  in  cases  attended  with  excessive  vascular  action  and  increased  heat 
of  skin.  As  an  astringent,  its  power  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  colliquative 
sweats  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  The  same  power  was  evinced  in  several 
cases  of  leucorrhoea.  It  sometimes  produced  ptyalism,  unattended,  however,  by 
swelling  of  the  salivary  glands  or  fetor  of  the  breath.  Its  properties  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  sedative  rendered  it  applicable  to  cases  of  neuralgic  pains  and  hoop- 
ing-cough, in  which  diseases,  especially  the  latter.  Dr.  Smart  found  it  useful. 
When  given  in  an  overdose,  it  occasioned  vertigo,  coldness,  and  numbness,  with 
a  sense  of  gastric  sinking.  The  form  of  administration  which  Dr.  Smart  pre- 
ferred was  that  of  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the  fluidounce 
of  water.  Of  this  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  30  to  45  drops,  equivalent  to 
from  10  to  15  grains  of  the  salt,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours. 

This  salt  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  dyers  and 
calico-printers.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  prepare  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
Prussian  blue,  and  the  cyanides  of  potassium  and  silver. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum;  Argenti  Cyanidum,  U.S.; 
Ferri  Ferrocyanidum,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyri  Cyanidum,  U.  S.;  Potassii  Cyanidunj, 
U.  S.  B. 

PRINOS.  KS.  Secondary, 
Black  Alder, 

The  bark  of  Prinos  Tcrtfcfllatus.  U.  S. 

pRiNOH.     ^  I.       dria  Monogynia.  —  iVa^  Or^i.  A  qui  foliaceaj. 

Oen.Ch.  left.  6V>r^//a  monopetalous,  subrotate,  six-parted. 

Berry  six-  iform.  NtUtall. 

PrinoH  vfi  w     d.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  225;  Bfgelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii. 

141;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  \.  203.  The  black  alder  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  with  a 
stem  six  or  eight  feet  high,  furnished  with  alternate,  spreading  branches,  and 
covered  with  a  bluish-gray  bark.  The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  or  irregu- 
larly on  short  petioles,  are  oval,  points,  tapering  at  the  base,  acutely  serrate, 
of  a  dark-green  colour,  smooth  above,  but  downy  on  the  veins  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  nearly  sessile,  and  grow  three  or  four  together  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.    They  are  often  dioecious.    The  calyx  is  persistent;  the  seg- 
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ments  of  the  corolla  obtuse;  the  stamens  usually  six,  and  furnished  with  oblong 
anthers;  the  germ  large,  green,  and  roundish,  with  a  short  style,  terminating  in 
an  obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  when  ripe  consists  of  glossy,  scarlet,  roundish  ber- 
ries, about  the  size  of  a  pea,  containing  six  cells  and  six  seeds.  Several  of  these 
berries  are  clustered,  so  as  to  form  little  bunches  at  irregular  intervals  on  the  steoa* 
In  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  they  still  remain  attached 
to  the  stem,  and  render  the  shrub  a  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
nakedness  of  vegetation.    Hence  the  plant  is  often  called  winterherry. 

It  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  frequenlr 
ing  low  wet  places,  such  as  swamps,  and  the  borders  of  ponds,  ditches,  and 
streams.  Its  flowers  appear  in  June.  The  berries,  which  have  a  bitter,  sweet- 
ish, somewhat  acrid  taste,  are  sometimes  used  medicinally  for  the  same  purposes 
with  the  bark,  which  is  the  officinal  portion. 

The  dried  bark  is  in  slender  pieces,  more  or  less  rolled,  brittle,  greenish- white 
internally,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  epidermis,  easily  separable,  and  of  a 
whitish-ash  colour,  alternating  or  mingled  with  brown.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a 
bitter  and  slightly  astringent  taste.    Boiling  water  extracts  its  virtues. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Black  alder  is  usually  considered  tonic  and 
astringent;  and  is  among  the  remedies  proposed  as  substitutes  for  Peruvian 
bark,  with  which,  however,  it  has  very  little  analogy.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  intermittent  fever,  diarrhoja,  and  other  diseases  connected  with  debility,  espe- 
cially gangrene  and  mortification.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  gangrenous  or  flabby 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  which  it  is  given 
internally,  and  applied  locally  in  the  form  of  a  wash  or  poultice.  It  may  be  used 
in  substance  or  decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a 
drachm,  to  be  repeated  several  times  a  day.  The  decoction,  which  is  usually 
preferred  both  for  internal  and  external  use,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  two 
ounces  of  the  bark  with  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  and  given  in  the  dose 
of  two  or  three  fluidounces.  A  saturated  tincture,  as  well  of  the  berries  as  of 
the  bark,  is  sometimes  employed.  W. 

PRUNUM.  U.S,,Br. 
Prunes, 

The  dried  fruit  of  Prunus  domestica.  U.  S.  The  dried  Drupe ;  from  plants 
cultivated  in  Southern  Europe.  Br. 

Pruneaux,  Fr.;  V^a^men,  Germ.;  Pruni, /<aZ.;  Cirurfas  secas,  5jpan. 

Prunus.    5»ea:.  ^ys^.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — ^a^.  Ord  Amy gdalese. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  bell-shaped,  deciduous,  with  five  obtuse,  concave 
segments.  Petals  five,  roundish,  concave,  spreading,  larger  than  the  segments 
of  the  calyx,  into  the  rim  of  which  they  are  inserted.  Filaments  awl-shaped, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla,  from  the  rim  of  the  calyx  within  the  petals.  An- 
thers short,  of  two  round  lobes.  Ovary  superior,  roundish.  Style  of  the  length 
of  the  stamens.  Stigma  orbicular,  peltate.  Drupe  roundish  or  elliptical.  Nut 
bard»  somewhat  compressed,  of  one  cell,  and  two  more  or  less  distinct  sutures 
with  an  intermediate  furrow.    Leaves  rolled  up  when  young.  (Lindley.) 

Prunus  domestica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  995;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  620,  t. 
187.  The  cultivated  prune  or  plum  tree  is  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  minute 
description  unnecessary.  We  merely  give  the  specific  character.  "  Peduncles 
subsolitary;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  convolute;  branches  not  spiny."  The 
varieties  of  the  tree  produced  by  cultivation  are  very  numerous.  Nearly  one 
hundred  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  gardens.  Though  at  present  growing 
wild  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  originally 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    It  is  the  dried  fruit  only  that  is  officinal. 
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The  prunes  broaght  to  our  market  come  chiefly  from  the  south  of  France, 
the  best  from  Bordeaux.  They  are  derived  from  the  variety  of  the  tree  name^ 
Juliana  by  Linn»us.  The  fresh  fruit,  called  Prune  de  Saint  Julien  by  the 
French,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  deep-violet 
colour.  It  is  prepared  by  drying  in  the  sun,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  an  oven.  The  finest  prunes,  used  on  the  tables  in  France,  are  prepared 
from  the  larger  kinds  of  plums,  such  as  the  Saint  Catharine,  and  Heine- Claudtf 
or  green-gage.    An  inferior  sort  is  brought  from  Germany. 

Prunes  have  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste,  which  is  gene- 
rally also  somewhat  acid.  They  contain  uncrystallizable  sugar,  malic  acid,  and 
mucilaginous  matter.  In  Germany  a  kind  of  brandy  is  obtained  from  them, 
which  in  some  districts  is  largely  consumed.  Bonneberg,  a  German  chemist,  has 
extracted  from  prunes  crystallizable  sugar,  equal  to  that  of  the  cane. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Prunes  are  laxative  and  nutritious,  and, 
gtewed  with  water,  form  an  excellent  diet  in  costiveness,  especially  during  con- 
valescence from  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  Imparting  their  laxative 
property  to  boiling  water,  they  serve  aa  a  pleasant  and  useful  addition  to  pur- 
gative decoctions.  Their  pulp  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  laxative  confections. 
Too  largely  taken,  in  a  debilitated  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  they  are  apt  to 
occasion  flatulence,  and  griping  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Off.  Prep.   Confectio  Sennae.  W.  ; 

PRUNUS  VIRGINIANA.  U.S.  • 

Wild-cJierry  Bark, 

The  bark  of  Cerasus  serotina  (De  Cand.).  U.  S. 
Cerasus.  See  LAURO-CERASUS. 

This  genus,  which  is  now  generally  admitted,  includes  a  large  number  of 
species  formerly  embraced  in  the  genus  Prunus  of  Linnaeus. 

Cerasva  serotina.  De  Candolle,  Prodrom.  ii.  540;  Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora 
of  K.  America,  i.  410. —  Cerasus  Virginiana.  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  ii.  205. 
According  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  name  Prunus  Virginiana,  which  has  been 
wrongly  applied  to  this  species,  was  given  by  Linnajus  to  the  choke-cherry,  a 
small  tree  or  shrub,  growing  in  the  Northern  States,  and  bearing  a  dark-red, 
globular,  astringent  fruit,  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  wild-cherry.  This  Is 
described  in  the  Flora  of  N.  America  of  these  authors,  under  the  name  of  (7e- 
rasus  Virginiana.  The  officinal  species,  or  wild-cherry  tree,  is,  according  to 
Michaux,  one  of  the  largest  productions  of  the  American  forest.  Individuals 
were  seen  by  that  botanist  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  lii'^'  ^'  ith  trunks  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  undivid^ 
to  t  ^  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.    But,  as  usually  met  with  in  the 

Atliii.i.^  .  I  ales,  the  tree  is  much  smaller.     In  the  open  fields  it  is  less  elevated 
than  in  forests,  but  sends  out  more  numerous  l)ranche8,  which  expand  into  an 

f'  : .val  summit    T'     :- ;   ':  '    -       '    '      '    p^d,  and  covered  with  a  rough, 

Imrk,  which  d  in  thick  narrow  plates.    Tl^e 

it-avtjs    are   <  .   '     ■'   :i^%  ur   in  "iiate,   unequally   serrate, 

smooth  on  1m  of  a  boa  nd  supported  altornatcly 

The 

Thq/ 

r  ilrupeii,  about  tb«  sice  of  1^  pe|k, 

■Innr. 

1  ^rowa  till  lost  in  those  parts  where 

the  s  lileftodtli'  .  mg  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 

States,  and  in  those  which  border  on  the  u  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  it  affects  open  situations,  growing  solitarily  in  the  fields  and  along 
fences,  and  seldom  aggregated  in  woods  or  groves.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the 
cabinet-makers  for  its  wood,  which  is  compact,  fine-grained,  susceptible  of  polish, 
and  of  a  light-red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  The  leaves  have  been  found 
by  Prof  Procter  to  yield  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  on  distillation,  and  in 
such  proportion  that  a  water  distilled  from  them  might  with  propriety  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  cherry-laurel  water.  {Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858,  p. 
825.)  The  fruit  has  a  sweetish,  astringent,  bitter  taste;  and  is  much  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  impart  flavour  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  inner 
bark  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  obtained  indiscriminately  from  all 
parts  of  the  tree,  though  that  of  the  roots  is  thought  to  be  most  active.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Perot  has  ascertained  that  it  is  stronger  when  collected  in  autumn  than  in 
the  spring.  Thus,  from  a  portion  gathered  in  April  he  obtained  0  0478  per 
cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  from  another  in  October  0*1436  per  cent.,  or 
about  three  times  as  much.  The  parcels  tried  were  taken  from  the  same  tree, 
and  the  same  part  of  the  tree.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiv.  111.)  The  bark 
should  be  preferred  recently  dried,  as  it  deteriorates  by  keeping. 

Properties.  Wild-cherry  bark,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  more  or  less  curved  laterally,  usually  destitute  of  epidermis,  of  a  lively 
reddish-cinnamon  colour,  brittle,  and  pulverizable,  presenting  a  reddish-gray 
fracture,  and  affording  a  fawn-coloured  powder.  In  the  fresh  state,  or  when 
treated  with  water,  it  emits  an  odour  resembling  that  of  peach  leaves.  Its  taste  is 
agreeably  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  bitter  almond.  It 
imparts  its  sensible  properties  to  water,  either  cold  or  hot,  producing  a  clear 
reddish  infusion  closely  resembling  Madeira  wine  in  appearance.  Its  peculiar 
flavour  as  well  as  medical  virtues  are  injured  by  boiling,  in  consequence  partly 
of  the  volatilization  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend,  partly  upon  a 
chemical  change  effected  by  the  heat.  From  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Stephen  Procter, 
it  appears  to  contain  starch,  resin,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  fatty  matter,  lignin,  red 
colouring  matter,  salts  of  lime  and  potassa,  and  iron.  He  obtained  also  a  vola- 
tile oil,  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distilling  the  same  portion  of  water 
successively  from  several  different  portions  of  the  bark.  This  oil  was  of  a  light- 
straw  colour,  and  very  analogous  in  its  properties  to  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  In  the  quantity  of  two  drops  it  proved  fatal  to  a  cat  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  {Journ.  of  the  Philad.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  vi.  8.)  Prof.  William  Procter 
proved  that,  as  in  the  case  of  bitter  almonds,  the  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  bark,  but  are  the  result  of  the  reaction  of 
water  with  amygdalin,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  one  of  its  constituents.  In 
order,  however,  that  this  change  may  take  place,  the  agency  of  another  prin- 
ciple, probably  analogous  to  if  not  identical  with  emulsin  or  the  synaptase  of 
Robiquet,  is  also  essential;  and,  as  this  principle  becomes  inoperative  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  we  can  understand  how  decoction  may  interfere  with  the 
virtues  of  the  bark.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  x.  197.)  The  conjecture  was  ad- 
vanced, in  former  editions  of  this  work,  that  wild- cherry  bark  might  contain 
also  phloridzin,  a  bitter  principle  proved  to  exist  in  the  bark  of  the  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees ;  but  Mr.  Perot  sought  for  this  principle,  without  suc- 
cess, in  specimens  of  the  bark  of  different  ages,  and  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  tree ;  so  that  the  tonic  property,  which  is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the 
bark,  must  reside  either  in  the  portion  of  amygdalin  which  may  remain  unde- 
composed,  in  the  pure  volatile  oil  resulting  from  its  reaction  with  water,  or  in 
some  yet  undiscovered  principle.  {Ibid.,  xxiv.  111.)  That  the  last  of  these  in- 
ferences is  the  correct  one,  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  an  experiment  by  Prof 
Procter,  who  found  the  bitterness  of  an  extract  of  the  bark  to  remain  after  it 
had  been  wholly  deprived  of  amygdalin.  (See  the  author's  Treatise  on  Thera- 
peutics, dec,  i.  291.)  The  sedative  properties  of  the  bark  depend  uoon  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  which  it  yields. 
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Medical  Properliea  and  Uses.  This  bark  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  our 
indigeuous  remedies.  Uniting  with  a  tonic  power  the  property  of  calming  irri- 
tation and  diminishing  nervous  excitability,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  in  which  debility  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  system,  is  uniied 
with  general  or  local  irritation.  "When  largely  taken  it  diminishes  the  action  of 
the  heart,  an  effect  ascribable  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Dr.  Eberlc  found  copious 
draughts  of  the  cold  infusion,  taken  several  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  to  reduce  his  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  strokes  in  the  minute. 
The  remedy  is  highly  useful,  and  has  been  much  employed  in  this  country,  in  the 
hectic  fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption.  In  the  general  debility  which  often 
succeeds  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  also  advantageous;  and  it  is  well  adapted 
to  many  cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  has  been  given  successfully  in  intermittent  fever, 
but  is  much  inferior  to  cinchona. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  fluid  extract,  or  syrup.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm ;  of  the  infusion,  which  is 
properly  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  with  cold  water,  two  or 
three  fluidounces ;  of  the  fluid  extract,  a  fluidrachm  ;  and  of  the  syrup,  half  a  fluid- 
ounce.  These  preparations  are  all  oflBcinal,  and  are  described  in  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  under  their  titles  respectively. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Pruni  Virginianae  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Pruni  Vir- 
ginianae,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Pruni  Virginianae,  U,  S.  W. 

PYRETHRUM.  U.  S,  Secondary. 
Pellitory, 
The  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum.  U.  S. 

Pyrfctbre, /v.;  Bertram  Wurzcl,  G'<rrni./  Vireiro,  Ital;  Pelitre,  5/)an. 

Anacyclus.  Differing  from  Anthemia  by  its  winged  and  obcordate  achaenia. 
Lindlei).    SeeANTHEMIS. 

Annrydus  Pyrethrum.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  vi.  15.  —  Anthemis  Pyrethrum. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2184;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  50,  t.  20.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  numerous  stems,  usually  trailing  at  the  base, 
erect  in  their  upper  portion,  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  terminated  by  one 
large  flower.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  with  narrow  nearly  linear  segments 
of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  florets  of  the  disk  are  yellow;  the  rays  white  on 
their  upper  surface,  and  reddish  or  purple  beneath  and  at  their  edges. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Europe.  The  root  is  the  part  used  under  the  name  of  pellitory,  or  pellitory 
of  Spain.  According  to  Hayne,  the  pellitory  of  the  shops  is  derived  from  the 
Anacyclus  officinarum,  a  plant  cultivated  in  Thuryngia  for  medical  purposes. 
This  remark,  however,  can  apply  only  to  Germany. 

Properties.  The  dried  root  of  A.  Pyrethrum  is  about  the  size  of  the  little 
finger,  cylindrical,  straight  or  but  slightly  curved,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  of 
an  ash-brown  colour  externally,  whitish  within,  hard  and  brittle,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  few  radicals.  It  is  destitute  of  odour,  though,  when  fresh,  of 
a  disagreeable  smell.  Its  taste  Is  peculiar,  sliglit  at  first,  but  afterwards  acidu- 
lous, saline,  and  acrid,  attended  with  a  burning  and  tingling  sensation  over  the 
whole  mouth  and  throat,  whicli  continues  for  some  time,  and  excites  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva.  Its  analysis  by  Kocne  gives,  in  100  parts,  059  of  a  brown,  very 
acrid  substance,  of  a  resinous  appearance,  and  insoluble  in  caustic  potassa;  160 
of  a  dark-brown,  very  acrid  fixed  oil,  soluble  in  potassa;  0  35  of  a  yellow  acrid 
oil,  also  soluble  in  potassa;  traces  of  tannin;  9  40  parts  of  gum;  inulin;  7*60 
parts  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  silica.  &c.;  and  1980  of  lignin,  besides  loss.  (See 
Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.^  viii.  175.) 
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Med-Ual  Properties  and  Uses.  Pellitory  is  a  powerful  irritant,  used  almost 
exclusively  as  a  sialagogne  in  certain  forms  of  headache,  rheumatic  and  neu- 
ralgic affections  of  the  face,  toothache,  &c.,  or  as  a  local  stimulant  in  palsy  of 
the  tongue  or  throat,  and  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  For  these  purposes  it  may 
be  chewed,  or  employed  as  a  gargle  in  decoction  or  vinous  tincture.  The  dose 
as  a  masticatory  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  An  alcoholic  extract  is  some- 
times employed  by  dentists  as  a  local  application  to  carious  teeth,  with  a  "viow 
to  its  benumbing  effect  before  plugging.  W. 

QJJASSIA.  U.S., Br. 
Qitassia, 
The  wood  of  Simaruba  excelsa.  U.  S.   Picreena  excelsa.  The  Wood.  Br. 

Bois  de  quasaie,  Fr.;  Quassienholz,  Germ.;  Legno  della  quassia,  Ital.;  Leno  de  quassia, 
Span. 

Quassia.  Sex.  S]/st.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  ^a<.  Ord  SimarubaceeB. 

Oen.  Gh.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five.  Nectary  five-leaved.  Drupes  five, 
distant,  bivalve,  one-seeded,  inserted  into  a  fleshy  receptacle.  Willd. 

Of  the  species  included  by  Linnseus  in  this  genus,  some,  as  Quassia  amara, 
are  hermaphrodite;  others,  as  Q.  excelsa  and  Q.  Simaruba,  are  moncecious  or 
polygamous.  The  latter  have  been  associated  by  De  Candolle  in  a  distinct  genus, 
named  Simaruba,  which  has  been  again  divided  by  Lindley  into  Simaruba  with 
monoecious,  and  Picrsena  with  polygamous  flowers.  To  the  last-mentioned  genus 
the  proper  Quassia  plant,  Q.  excelsa  of  Linnaeus,  belongs. 

The  medicine  was  formerly  obtained  from  Quassia  amara;  but  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Lamarck  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  this 
tree,  Quassia  excelsa  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  substitute,  and  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias at  present  agree  in  acknowledging  the  latter  as  the  officinal  plant.  The 
genuine  quassia  plant,  however,  of  Surinam  is  the  Q.  amara;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, give  a  brief  description  of  both  species. 

Quassia  excelsa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  569.  —  Simaruba  excelsa.  De  Cand. 
Prodrom.  i.  *I33 ;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.  &c.  ix.  16.  — Picrsena  excelsa. 
Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  208.  As  its  name  imports,  this  is  a  lofty  tree,  attaining 
sometimes  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  straight,  smooth, 
tapering  trunk,  which  is  often  three  feet  in  diameter  near  its  base,  and  covered 
with  a  smooth,  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  naked  petiole,  and 
oblong  pointed  leaflets  standing  upon  short  footstalks,  in  opposite  pairs,  with  a 
single  leaflet  at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and 
disposed  in  panicles.  They  are  polygamous  and  pentandrous.  The  fruit  is  a 
small  black  drupe.  This  species  inhabits  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean  islands, 
where  it  is  called  bitter  ash.    The  wood  is  the  officinal  portion. 

Quassia  amara.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  567 ;  Woodv.  3Ied.  Bot.  p.  574,  t.  204. 
The  bitter  quassia  is  a  small  branching  tree  or  shrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  con- 
sisting of  two  pairs  of  opposite  pinna),  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  leaflets 
arc  elliptical,  pointed,  sessile,  smooth,  of  a  deep-green  colour  on  tlieir  upper 
surface,  and  paler  on  the  under.  The  common  footstalk  is  articulated,  and  edged 
on  each  side  with  a  leafy  membrane.  The  flowers,  which  are  hermaphrodite  and 
decandrous,  have  a  bright- red  colour,  and  terminate  the  branches  in  long  racemes. 
The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  capsule  containing  globular  seeds.  Quassia  amara  is  a 
native  of  Surinam,  and  is  said  also  to  grow  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Its  root,  bark,  and  wood  were  formerly  officinal.  They  are  excessively  bitter,  as 
in  fact  are  all  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  the  produce  of 
this  tree  now  reaches  our  markets. 

Quassia  comes  in  cylindrical  billets  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  near  a 
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foot  in  diameter,  and  several  feet  in  length.  These  are  freqaently  invested  with 
a  light-coloured  smoothish  bark,  brittle,  and  but  slightly  adherent,  and  possess 
ing  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  the  virtues  of  the  wood.  Their  shape  and  struc- 
tore  clearly  evince  that  they  are  derived  from  the  branches  or  trunk,  and  not 
as  some  have  supposed,  from  the  root  of  the  tree.  In  the  shops  they  are  usually 
kept  split  into  small  pieces,  or  rasped.* 

Proptrties.  The  wood  is  at  first  whitish,  but  becomes  yellow  by  exposure. 
It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  purely  bitter  taste,  surpassed  by  that  of  few  other 
Bobstances  in  intensity  and  permanence.  It  imparts  its  active  properties,  with 
its  bitterness  and  yellow  colour,  to  water  and  alcohol.  Its  virtues  depend  upon 
a  peculiar  bitter  crystallizable  principle,  denominated  quassia,  which  was  first 
discovered  by  Winckler.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the  following  process  of 
Wiggers.  A  filtered  decoction  of  quassia  is  evaporated  to  three-quarters  of  the 
weight  of  the  wood  employed,  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  the  mixture,  having 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day,  with  occasional  agitation,  is  again  filtered.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  pectin,  besides  other  substances,  is  thus  separated.  The 
clear  liquor  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  resulting  mass  exhausted 
by  alcohol  of  the  sp.gr.  0  835,  which  leaves  behind  gum,  common  salt,  nitre, 
«fec.,  in  large  amount,  and  dissolves  quassin  with  some  common  salt  and  nitre, 
and  a  brown  organic  substance.  In  order  to  separate  the  quassin  from  these 
latter  principles,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  resulting  mass  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol,  a  large  proportion  of  ether  is  added,  and  the  liquor,  previously  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  from  the  brown  mass  which  the  ether  has  thrown  down,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness;  and  this  process  is  repeated  till  the  quassin  remains 
behind  quite  colourless,  and  affords  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  salts.  Lastly,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  crystalline  form,  to  which  it 
is  not  strongly  disposed,  pour  the  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  ether  upon  a 
little  water,  aud  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Quassin  is  white,  opaque, 
onalterablc  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and  of  an  intense  bitterness,  which  in  the  solu- 
tions of  this  principle  is  almost  insupportable.  The  bitterness  is  pure,  and  re- 
Bembles  that  of  the  wood.  When  heated,  quassin  melts  like  a  resin.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  which  at  54°  dissolve  only  0*45,  and  that 
elowly.  By  the  addition  of  salts,  especially  of  those  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  quassia,  its  solubility  is  strikingly  increased.  It  is  also  but  slightly  soluble  in 
ether,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  that  liquid  hot  than  cold,  and 
the  more  so  the  purer  it  is.  Quassin  is  perfectly  neuter,  though  both  alkalies 
and  acid;^  increase  its  solubility  in  water.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from 
its  aqueous  solution,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  iodine,  chlorine,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, tho  salts  of  iron,  sugar  of  lead,  or  even  subacetato  of  lead.  Its  ulti- 
mate cofjtitituenta  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Among  the  salts  con- 
tained in  quasHJa,  Mr.  Geo.  Whipple  has  detected  a  considerable  proportion  of 
sulphate  of  soda.  (Pharm,  Journ.,  xiii.  643.) 

M*'dival  Properties  and  Uses.  Quassia  has  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  simple  bitters.  It  is  purely  tonic,  invigorating  the  digestive 
organs,  with  little  excitement  of  the  circulation,  or  increase  of  animal  heat.  It 
has  not  been  very  long  known  as  a  medicine.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  ccn- 
^ry,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  named  Quaasi,  acquired  considerable  reputation  in 

*  Mr.  Edward  Parrisli  lins  calul  ulfcntion  to  a  bark,  known  in  tho  markot  under  th« 
name  of  ^a$»ia  bark.  (  .  xxix.  104.)    A  spocimen  in  our  posscssiun  ia 

in  pieces,  vrry  bmnd.  >■  y,  tliin  in  proportion  to  their  other  duiKii'^ions, 
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the  treatment  of  the  malignant  fevers  of  that  country,  by  a  secret  remedy,  which 
he  was  induced  to  disclose  to  Mr.  Rolander,  a  Swede,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. Specimens  were  taken  to  Stockholm  by  this  gentleman  in  the  year  1156 ; 
and  the  medicine  soon  became  popular  in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  negro  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  generic  title  of  the  plant.  But  the  quassia  of  Surinam 
is  not  now  in  use,  having  been  superseded  by  the  product  of  Quassia  excelsa, 
from  the  West  Indies.  This  medicine  is  useful  whenever  a  simple  tonic  impres- 
aion  is  desirable.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  dyspepsia,  and  to  that  debilitated 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  which  sometimes  succeeds  acute  disease.  It  may 
also  be  given  with  advantage  in  the  remission  of  certain  fevers  in  which  tonics 
are  demanded.  No  one  at  present  would  expect  from  it  any  peculiar  control- 
ling influence  over  malignant  fevers.  It  is  said  to  be  largely  employed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  brewers,  to  impart  bitterness  to  their  liquors. 

It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  infusion  or  extract.  (See  Infusum 
Quassias  and  Exlractum  Quassias.)  The  diflBculty  of  reducing  the  wood  to 
powder  is  an  objection  to  its  use  in  substance.  It  may,  however,  be  employed 
in  a  dose  varying  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Some  dyspeptic  patients,  who  have  become  habituated  to  its  bitterness, 
chew  the  wood  occasionally  with  benefit. 

Off.Frep.  Extractum  Quassias;  Infusum  Quassias;  Tinctura  Quassice,  U.S. 

W. 

QUERCUS  ALBA.  U,S, 
White-oak  Bark, 
The  bark  of  Quercus  alba.  U.  S. 

QUERCUS  TINCTORIA.  U.S, 
Black-oak  Bark. 

The  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  QUERCUS.  Quercus  pedunculata.  The  dried  Bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems ;  collected  in  spring,  from  plants  growing  in  Britain.  Br. 

Ecorce  de  chene,  Fr.;  Eichenrinde,  Germ.;  Corteccia  della  quercia,  Ital.;  Corteza  de 
roble,  Span. 

Quercus.  Sex.Syst.  Monoecia  Polyandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Amentaceae,  Juss.; 
Cupuliferse,  Bichard;  Corylacese,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  commonly  five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  five  to 
ten.  Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  entire,  rough.  Corolla  none.  Styles  two  to 
five.  Nut  coriaceous,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  persistent  calyx.  Willd. 

This  genus  comprises  not  less  than  eighty  species,  of  which  between  thirty  and 
forty  are  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  are  applied  to 
important  practical  purposes.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  oak  is  the  most 
valuable,  as  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  forest  trees.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  number  of  species,  few,  comparatively,  have  found  a  place  in  the  offici- 
nal catalogues.  Q.  robur,  or  common  European  oak,  was  formerly  recognised  by 
the  British  Colleges ;  but  at  present  only  Q.  pedunculata,  or  European  white 
oak,  is  admitted  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  As  these  do  not  grow  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  products  are  not  imported,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  them 
particularly  in  this  work.  According  to  Michaux,  they  grow  in  the  same  coun- 
tries, frequently  together,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  forests  of  l^]urope, 
and  spreading  over  almost  the  whole  northern  section  of  Asia,  and  the  Tiorthtrn 
coast  of  Africa.  Q.  pedunculata  is  the  common  British  oak,  celebrated  as  well 
for  its  majestic  growth,  and  the  venerable  age  which  it  attains,  as  for  the  strength 
and  durability  of  its  timber.   Our  own  Pharmacopoeia  recognises  onlf  Q.  alhd  or 
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white  oak,  and  Q.  tinctoria  or  black  oak ;  bnt  other  species  aflford  barks  equall» 
useful,  and  perhaps  as  much  employed.  Such  are  Q.falcala  or  Spanish  oak,  Q. 
prinus  or  white  chestnut  oak,  and  Q.  montana  or  rock  chestnut  oak.  The  fo'- 
lowing  remarks  in  relation  to  white-oak  bark,  will  apply  also  to  that  of  the  three 
last-mcntioued  species.    The  bark  of  Q.  tinctoria  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

1.  Quercus  alba.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  It.  448;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  i.  IT.  Of 
all  the  American  species,  the  white  oak  approaches  nearest,  in  the  character  o! 
its  foliage,  and  the  properties  of  its  wood  and  bark,  to  Q.  pedunculata  of  Great 
Britain.  When  allowed  to  expand  freely  in  the  open  field,  it  divides  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  ground  into  numerous  widely  spreading  branches,  and  attains 
under  favourable  circumstances  a  magnificent  size.  Its  trunk  and  large  branches 
are  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  most  of  tho 
other  species.  The  leaves  are  regularly  and  obliquely  divided  into  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, entire  lobes,  which  are  often  narrowed  at  their  base.  When  full  grown,  they 
are  smooth  and  light-green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Some 
of  the  dried  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  during  the  whole  winter.  The  acorns  are 
large,  ovate,  contained  in  rough,  shallow,  grayish  cups,  and  supported  singly  or 
in  pairs  upon  peduncles  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 

The  white  oak  abounds  in  the  Middle  States,  and  extends  also  through  the 
whole  Union,  though  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern,  southern,  and  western 
sections.  It  is  the  most  highly  valued  for  its  timber  of  all  the  American  oaks, 
except  the  live  oak{Q.virens),  which  is  preferred  in  ship-building.  The  bark 
is  sometimes  used  for  tanning,  but  that  of  the  red  and  Spanish  oaks  is  preferred. 
All  parts  of  the  tree,  with  the  exception  of  the  epidermis,  are  more  or  less  astrin- 
gent, but  this  property  predominates  in  the  fruit  and  bark. 

White-oak  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  of  a 
coarse,  fibrous  texture,  and  not  easily  pulverized.  It  has  a  feeble  odour,  and  a 
rough,  astringent,  and  bitterish  taste.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active  pro- 
perties. The  chief  soluble  ingredients  are  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  extractive 
matter.  It  is  upon  the  tannin  that  its  medical  virtues,  as  well  as  its  use  in  the 
preparation  of  leather,  chiefly  depend.  The  proportion  of  this  ingredient  varies 
with  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree,  the  part  from  which  the  bark  is  derived,  and 
even  the  season  when  it  is  gathered.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  young  bark ; 
and  the  English  oak  is  said  to  yield  four  times  as  much  in  spring  as  in  winter. 
Sir  n.  Davy  found  the  inner  bark  most  abundaut  in  tannin,  the  middle  portion 
or  cellular  integument  much  less  so,  and  the  epidermis  almost  wholly  destitute  aa 
well  of  this  principle  as  of  extractive. 

Gerber  discovered,  in  European  oak  bark,  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  upon 
which  he  conferred  the  name  of  quercin.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  with 
water  acidulated  with  one  hundredth  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  first  milk  of  lime 
nntil  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed,  and  then  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
80  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  filtering  the  liquor,  evaporating  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  extract,  adding  alcohol,  and  finally  evaporating  the  spiritu- 
ous solution  down  to  a  small  volume,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  some  days.  Yel- 
low crystals  form,  which  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  repeated  crystallizations. 
Quercin  is  a  neuter  principle,  in  small,  white  crystals,  inodorous,  very  bitter, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  containing  water,  and  insoluble  io 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  (Arch,  der  Phann.,  xxxiv.  1G7.) 

2.  Quercus  tinctoria.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  444;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Si/fv.  i.  91. 
The  black  oak  is  one  of  our  largest  trees,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of  eighty 
or  ninety  feet.  lu  trunk  is  covered  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark,  of  a  black  or 
dark-brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  pubescent,  slightly  sinuated, 
with  obiong.  obtuse,  mucronate  lobes.  The  fructification  is  biennial.  The  acorn 
fa  globose,  flattened  at  top,  and  placed  in  a  8aucer-sliQj>ed  cup. 

Black  oak  bark  has  a  more  bitter  taste  than  that  of  the  other  species,  and 
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may  be  distinguished  also  by  staining  the  saliva  yellow  when  it  is  chewed.  Its 
cellular  integument  contains  a  colouring  principle,  capable  of  being  extracted  by 
boiling  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  which  is  deepened 
by  alkalies  and  rendered  brighter  by  acids.  Under  the  name  of  quercitron,  large 
quantities  of  this  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis  and  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
are  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  and 
silk  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  colouring  principle  is  called  quercitrin,  or,  from!  its 
property  of  combining  with  salifiable  bases,  quercilric  acid.  It  was  discovered 
by  M.  Chevreul ;  and  its  properties  have  been  investigated  by  MM.  Bolley  and 
Rigaud.  These  chemists  obtained  it  by  forming  a  tincture  of  the  bark  with  alco- 
hol of  the  sp.  gr.  0  849,  freeing  this  from  tannin  and  a  brown  substance  by  gela- 
tin, distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  replacing  it  as  it  was  evaporated  by  water.  The 
quercitrin  was  deposited,  and  afterwards  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol, 
and  separation  by  water  as  before.  Thus  procured,  it  is  yellow,  slightly  bitter,  in- 
odorous, in  microscopic  crystals  of  the  right-rhombic  system,  soluble  in  425  parts 
of  boiling  water  (Rigaud),  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether,  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkaline  solutions.  Its  formula  is  given 
as  C^HjgO^.  (Ghem.  Gaz.,  No.  290,  p.  428.)*  According  to  Rigaud,  quercitrin 
is  a  glucoside,  being  resolvable  into  glucose,  and  a  neuter  substance  which  he 
calls  quercetin.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.^  Janv.  1860,  p.  16.)  Besides  this  principle, 
the  bark  contains  much  tannin;  but  it  is  less  used  in  tanning  than  the  other 
barks,  in  consequence  of  the  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  leather. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Oak  bark  is  astringent  and  somewhat  tonic 
It  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  intermittent  fever,  obstinate  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, and  certain  forms  of  passive  hemorrhage ;  but  it  is  not  much  employed 
as  an  internal  remedy.  Externally  applied  it  is  often  productive  of  benefit.  The 
decoction  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  bath,  particularly  for  children,  when 
a  combined  tonic  and  astringent  effect  is  desirable,  and  the  stomach  is  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  medicines  kindly.  It  has  been  employed  in  this  way  in  maras- 
mus, scrofula,  intermittent  fevers,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  infantum.  As 
an  injection  in  leucorrhoea,  a  wash  in  prolapsus  ani  and  hemorrhoidal  affections, 
and  as  a  gargle  in  slight  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  attended  with  prolapsed 
uvula,  the  decoction  is  often  useful.  It  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  injec- 
tion into  dropsical  cysts.  Reduced  to  powder  and  made  into  a  poultice,  the 
bark  was  recommended  by  the  late  Prof.  Barton  as  an  excellent  application  in 
external  grangrene  and  mortification;  and  the  infusion  obtained  from  tanners* 
vats  has  been  used  beneficially  as  a  wash  for  flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The 
bark  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  or  decoction.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  of  the  extract  about  half  as  much, 
of  the  decoction  two  fluidounces.  (See  Decoctum  Quercus.) 

Black-oak  bark  is  considered  inferior  to  the  white-oak  bark  as  an  internal 
remedy,  in  consequence  of  being  more  disposed  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

Acorns,  besides  the  bitter  and  astringent  principles  of  the  bark,  contain  a  pecu- 
liar saccharine  matter  (quercite),  which  is  insusceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  ser.,  xx.  335.)  They  are  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic  or 
astringent;  and  a  decoction  made  from  roasted  acorns  has  been  long  employed 
in  Germany  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula.  Before  roasting  they  should  be  deprived 
of  their  shells;  and  the  cotyledons,  according  to  Dausse,  should  lose,  during 
the  process,  140  parts  of  their  weight  out  of  500.  (Pharm.  Cent.  Piatt,  Oct.  9, 

*  Quercitrin  has  been  found  also  in  various  other  plants;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Ruta  grave- 
olens,  and  the  jftower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  Sophora  Japonica,  and  ^sculus  Hippo^ 
castanum  or  horse-cliestnut.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  May  2,  1859,  p.  161.)  As  this  principle  i,n  capa^. 
ble  of  assuming  various  colours  under  various  chemical  influences,  the  idea  has  be*"* 
advanced  that  it  might  be  the  colouring  principle  of  flowers.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm..  Ma/, 
1860,  p.  222.) 
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1850,  p.  687.)   From  half  an  ounce  to  an  onnce  may  be  prepared  as  coflfee,  and 
the  whole  taken  at  breakfast  with  cream  and  sugar.  (Bichter.) 

Of  Prep.  Decoctam  Quercus,  Br.;  Decoctum  Quercus  Albse,  U.  S.      W. 

RANUNCULUS.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Crowfoot 

The  cormus  and  herb  of  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  U.  S. 

Ranunculus.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.Ord.  Ranunculacese 

Qen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five,  having  the  inner  side  of  each  claw 
famished  with  a  melliferous  pore.    Seeds  naked,  numerous.  Nutlall. 

Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  have  the  same  acrid  properties. 
Several  of  them  grow  together  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  and,  from  their  close 
resemblance,  are  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  butter-cup,  applied  to 
them  from  the  colour  and  shape  of  their  flowers.  Those  which  are  most  abund- 
ant are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  Such  are  B.  bulbosuSf 
B.  acris,  and  B.  repens,  which^  with  B.  sceleratus,  may  be  indiscriminately  used. 
In  Europe,  B.  sceleratus  appears  to  have  attracted  most  attention ;  in  this 
country,  B.  bulbosus.  The  latter  is  the  only  one  designated  by  our  Pharma- 
copoeia. B.  acris  and  B.  Flammula  were  formerly  directed  by  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege, but  have  been  discarded  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Banunculus  bulbosus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1324;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Med.  Bot. 
lii.  CO.  This  species  of  crowfoot  is  perennial,  with  a  solid,  fleshy  root  (cormus), 
and  several  annual,  erect,  round,  and  branching  stems,  from  nine  to  eighteeii 
inches  high.  The  radical  leaves,  which  stand  on  long  footstalks,  are  ternate  oi 
quinate,  with  lobed  and  dentate  leaflets.  The  leaves  of  the  stem  are  sessile  and 
ternate,  the  upper  more  simple.  Each  stem  supports  several  solitary,  bright- 
yellow,  glossy  flowers,  upon  furrowed,  angular  peduncles.  The  leaves  of  the 
calyx  are  reflexed,  or  bent  downwards  against  the  flowerstalk.  The  petals  are 
obcordate,  and  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  cup.  At  the  inside  of  the 
claw  of  each  petal  is  a  small  cavity,  covered  with  a  minute  wedge-shaped  emar- 
ginate  scale.  The  fruit  consists  of  numerous  naked  seeds,  in  a  spherical  head. 
The  stem,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyx  are  hairy. 

In  May  and  June  our  pastures  arc  everywhere  adorned  with  the  rich  yellow 
flowers  of  this  species  of  Ranunculus.  Somewhat  later  R.  acris  and  B.  repens 
begin  to  bloom,  and  a  succession  of  similar  flowers  is  maintained  till  Septem- 
ber. The  two  latter  species  prefer  a  moister  ground,  and  are  found  most  abund- 
antly in  meadows.  B.  sceleratus  frequents  ponds  and  ditches.  In  all  these 
species,  the  whole  plant  is  pervaded  by  a  volatile  acrid  principle,  which  is  dissi- 
pated by  drying  or  by  heat,  and  mny  be  separated  by  distillation.  Dr.  Bigelow 
found  that  water  distilled  from  the  fresh  plant  had  an  acrid  taste,  and  produced 
when  swallowed  a  burning  sensatiim  in  the  stomach ;  and  that  it  retnined  these 
properties  for  a  long  time,  if  kept  in  closely-stopped  bottles.  Dr.  Clarus  dis- 
covered, in  R.  sceleratus,  besides  the  acrid  volatile  oil,  a  nearly  inert  resin,  and  a 
narcotic  principle  called  anemonin.  The  volatile  oil  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  is 
decomposed  on  standing,  Into  a  white  amorphous  substance  having  acid  properties 
(tinemonic  acid),  and  into  anemonin.  Other  species  of  Ranunculus  probably  have 
the  same  constituenU.  (B.  and  F.  ^fed'Vhir.  Bev.,  Jan.  1.859,  p.  181.)  The 
plant  itself,  when  chr\s    "  '  '  ui  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat; 

Inflaming  and  even  r.\  ne  and  inside  of  the  checks  and  lips,  i( 

uot  quickly  ■  wd  herb  of  B.  bulbosus  arc  ofiicinal. 

Medical  J  oot,  when  swallowed  in  the  fresh  state, 

iMthluces  heat  uud  puin  in  tl  i,  and,  if  the  quantity  be  considerable, 

nay  excite  fatal  iuUammatiou.    i-     <     uus  states  that  it  has  aho  narcotic  pro- 
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perties,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  producing 
palsy  of  the  extremities.  These  properties  he  ascribes  to  the  anemonin.  It  is, 
however,  never  used  internally ;  though  the  juice  and  distilled  water  of  some 
species  of  Ranunculus  are  said  to  act  as  a  prompt  and  powerful  emetic.  The 
property  for  which  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  is  that  of  inflaming 
and  vesicating  the  skin;  and,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  fly  into  use, 
it  was  much  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  uncertainty  and  occasional 
violence  of  its  action  have  nearly  banished  it  from  regular  practice.  While  on 
some  individuals  it  appears  to  produce  scarcely  any  effect;  on  others  it  acts  very 
speedily,  exciting  extensive  and  troublesome  inflammation,  which  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  deep,  obstinate  ulcers.  It  probably  varies  in  strength  with  the  sea- 
son ;  and,  in  the  dried  state,  or  boiled  with  water,  is  wholly  inert.  The  decoction, 
moreover,  is  inert  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  acrid  principle.  Never- 
theless, the  plant  has  been  very  properly  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the 
catalogue  of  medicines  of  secondary  importance ;  as  occasions  may  happen,  when 
the  practitioner  in  the  country  may  find  advantage  in  having  recourse  to  its 
powerful  rubefacient  and  epispastic  operation.  W. 


RESINA.  U.S., Br. 
Besin, 

The  residue  after  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of 
Pinus  palustris  and  other  species  of  Pinus.  U.  S.  The  residue  of  the  distillation 
of  the  turpentines  from  various  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies.  Br. 

Resiae  blanche,  Resinejaune,jPV./  Fichtenharz,  Germ.;  Ragea  di  pino, /^aZ.;  Resinad* 
pino,  Span. 

After  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentines  (see  Terehin- 
ihina),  a  resinous  matter  remains,  which  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  called 
colophony,  but  with  us  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rosin.  It  is  the 
Resina  of  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopceias.  It  is  sometimes  called  resinaflava 
or  yellow  resin.  When  this,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  is  strongly  agitated  with  water, 
it  acquires  a  distinct  appearance,  and  is  denominated  resina  alba  or  white  resin. 
Before  describing  this  officinal,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  proximate  principles  denominated  resins. 

Resins  are  solid,  brittle,  of  a  smooth  and  shining  fracture,  and  generally  of  a 
yellowish  colour  and  semitransparent.  When  perfectly  pure,  they  are  probably 
inodorous  and  often  insipid ;  but,  as  usually  found,  they  have  a  slight  odour, 
and  a  somewhat  acrid  or  bitterish  taste.  Their  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0  92  to  1*2. 
They  are  fusible  by  a  moderate  heat,  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature,  and 
in  the  open  air  take  fire,  burning  with  a  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke.  Insolu- 
ble in  water,  they  are  dissolved  by  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  and  generally  by 
alcohol ;  and  their  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  afford  precipitates  upon  the 
addition  of  water.  With  pure  potassa  and  soda  they  unite  to  form  soaps,  which 
are  soluble  in  water;  and  the  same  result  takes  place  when  they  are  heated  with 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  thera 
with  mutual  decomposition;  and  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  artificial  tannin. 
They  readily  unite  by  fusion  with  wax  and  the  fixed  oils.* 

♦  M.  Losch  recommends  the  following  process  for  rendering  the  resins  as  white  as  pos- 
•ible.  Boil  together  6  parts  of  the  resin,  1  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  and  20  of 
vater,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained;  allow  this  to  cool,  and  pass  into 
it  sulphurous  acid,  which  saturates  the  alkali,  and  precipitates  the  resin  in  white  ^akes. 
Finally,  wash  the  precipitate  well  with  water,  and  dry  it.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Juin,  1850, 
p.  4G5l) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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Common  or  yellow  resin,  in  its  pnrest  state,  is  beautifully  clear  and  pellucid, 
but  much  less  so  as  usually  found  in  the  shops.  Its  odour  and  taste  are  generally 
in  a  slight  degree  terebinthinate ;  its  colour  yellowish-brown  with  »  tinge  of  olive, 
and  more  or  less  dark  according  to  its  purity,  and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  its  preparation.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  black.  It  is 
rather  heavier  than  water.  At  276°  F.  it  melts,  is  completely  liquid  at  306°. 
begins  to  emit  bubbles  of  gas  at  316°,  and  is  entirely  decomposed  at  a  red  heat 
Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  variable  propor- 
tions. It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Unverdorben,  to  contain  three  distinct 
resinous  bodies,  two  of  which,  denominated  pinic  and  sylvic  acid.-^,  pre-existed 
in  the  turpentine,  and  the  third,  called  colophonic  acid,  is  formed  by  the  agency 
of  heat  in  the  distillation.  The  pinic  acid  is  dissolved  by  cold  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr. 
0865,  and  is  thus  separated  from  the  sylvic  acid.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  add- 
ing to  the  solution  a  spirituous  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitated pinate  of  copper  in  strong  boiling  alcohol,  decomposing  this  salt  with 
a  little  muriatic  acid,  and  adding  water,  which  throws  down  the  pinic  acid  as  a 
resinous  powder.  The  sylvic  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  the  residue  of  the 
common  resin  with  boiling  spirit  of  0  865,  which  dissolves  it,  and  lets  it  fall 
upon  cooling.  Both  of  these  resinous  acids  are  colourless.  Pinic  acid  is  soluble 
in  weak  cold  alcohol;  sylvic  acid  is  insoluble  in  the  same  menstruum  when  cold, 
but  is  dissolved  by  it  when  boiling  hot,  and  by  strong  alcohol  at  all  temperatures. 
The  salts  which  they  form  with  the  alkalies  are  soluble,  those  with  the  earths 
and  metallic  oxides,  insoluble  in  water.  Colophonic  acid  differs  from  the  others 
in  having  stronger  acid  properties,  and  in  being  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  of 
a  brown  colour;  and  common  resin  is  more  or  less  coloured  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  this  acid  which  it  contains.  (Kane^s  Chemistry.)  The  experi- 
ments of  Unverdorben  were  made  with  iluropean  colophony.  It  is  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  exactly  the  same  results  would  be  afforded  by  the  common 
resin  of  this  country,  which  is  obtained  from  a  different  species  of  pino.  By  the 
destructive  distillation  of  resin  an  oleaginous  product  is  obtained,  called  resin 
oil,  which  in  various  degrees  of  purity  is  used  in  currying  leather,  lubricating 
machinery,  preparing  printers'  ink,  &c. 

White  resin  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  being  opaque  and  of  a  whitish 
colour.  These  proj^erties  it  owes  to  the  water  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  and 
which  gradually  escapes  upon  exposure,  leaving  it  more  or  less  transparent. 

Mrdiral  Uses.  Resin  is  important  as  an  ingredient  of  ointments  and  plasters, 
but  is  never  used  internally.  According  to  l^rofessor  Olmsted,  it  has  the  pro- 
perty of  preventing  the  oxidation  of  fatty  substances,  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  ointments.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxu.  325.) 

Off-  Prep.  Ceratum  Cantharidis,  U.  S.;  Ccratum  Extracti  Cantharidis,  U.  S.f 
Ceratum  Kesincc,  U.  S.;  Ceratum  Resinas  Compositum,  U.  S.;  EniplastruraCale- 
faciens, /ir.;  Emplast.  Cantharidis,  i^r.;  Emplast.  Ferri;  Emplast  llydrargyri; 
Emplast.  Picis,  7/r.;  Emplast.  Resinue ;  Emplast.  Saponis,  i^r.;  Unguentum  Re- 
sirte,  lir.;  Unguent  Terebinthinae,  Br.  W. 

Ehuljarh. 

The  root  of  Rheum  palmatum,  and  of  other  species  of  Rhenm.  U  S.  One  or 
more  undetermined  species  of  Rheum.  The  Root,  deprived  of  the  bark  and 
dried;  from  ChineRc  Tliihct  and  Tartary.  Br. 

Rhuhiibfiruir  •   Kli\  H li nbarbcr,  (/trm.;   Rabarbaro, //oi.;   Rnibarbo, £)p<m./ 

Hai-noung,  C'/>i/K«';   S  .Thibet. 

RUEUM     S*\r  iidria  Trigynia.  — iVb/.Orrf.  Polygonaccffi. 

Qen.Ch.    Co  ^      >  i,  six^parted,  withering.     Stainrns  about  nine,  in- 
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»erted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Styles  three,  refleied.  Stigmas  peltate,  entire. 
Achenium  three-cornered,  winged,  with  the  withered  calyx  at  the  base.  Embryo 
in  the  centre  of  the  albnmen.  (Lindley.) 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  rhubarb  has  been  in  nse,  it  has  not 
yet  been  determined  from  what  precise  plant  the  Asiatic  drug  is  derived.  The 
remoteness  of  the  region  where  it  is  collected,  and  the  jealous  care  with  which 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  is  guarded,  have  prevented  any  accurate  information 
on  the  subject.  All  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  it  is  the  root  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Rheum.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  refers  it  to  R.palmatum,  with 
other  species  not  designated  ;  the  British  recognises  no  particular  species. 

The  terms  rha  and  rheon,  from  the  former  of  which  were  derived  the  names 
rhabarbarum  and  rhubarb,  and  from  the  latter  the  botanical  title  Rheum,  were 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  root  which  came  from  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  and 
which  is  supposed,  though  upon  somewhat  uncertain  grounds,  to  have  been  the 
product  of  the  Rheum  Rhaponticum,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Wolga.  This  species  was  also  at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  medicine  now  in  use ;  but  the  true  rhubarb  has  long  been  known  to  be  wholly 
distinct  from  the  llhapontic,  and  derived  from  a  different  source.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1732  that  any  probable  information  was  obtained  as  to  its  real  origin. 
At  that  time  plants  were  received  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  in  France,  and  Rand 
in  England,  which  were  said  to  be  of  the  species  affording  the  genuine  rhubarb, 
and  were  named  by  Linnaeus,  under  this  impression,  Rheum  Rhabarbarum,  a 
title  which  has  since  given  way  to  Rheum  undulatum.  Subsequently,  Kauw 
Boerhaave  obtained  from  a  merchant,  who  dealt  in  the  rhubarb  of  Tartary,  some 
seeds  which  he  said  were  those  of  the  plant  producing  the  root  sold  by  him. 
These,  having  been  planted,  yielded  two  species  of  Rheum,  R.  undulatum,  and 
another  which  Linnaeus  named  R.  palmatum.  Seeds  transmitted  by  Dr.  Mounsey 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Dr.  Hope,  and  planted  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh, 
produced  the  latter  species ;  and  the  same  was  also  raised  at  XJpsal  from  a  root 
received  by  Linnaeus  from  De  Gorter,  and  was  described  A.  D.  1767  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus,  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hope's  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Thus  far  the  evidence  appears  equally  in  favour  of 
R.  palmatum  and  R.  undulatum.  The  claims  of  another  species  were  afterwards 
presented.  Pallas,  upon  exhibiting  the  leaves  of  R.palmatum  to  some  Bucharian 
merchants,  was  told  that  the  leaves  of  the  rhubarb  plant  were  entirely  different  in 
shape ;  and  the  description  he  received  of  them  corresponded  more  closely  with 
those  of  R.  compactum,  than  of  any  other  known  species.  Seeds  of  this  plant 
were,  moreover,  sent  to  Miller  from  St.  Petersburg,  as  those  of  the  true  Tar- 
tarian rhubarb.  A  few  years  since  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  called  to  a 
fourth  species,  for  which  the  same  honour  has  been  claimed.  Dr.  Wallich,  super- 
intendent of  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  received  seeds  that  were  said  to 
be  those  of  the  plant  which  yielded  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  growing  on  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains  and  the  highlands  of  Tartary.  These  produced  a  species  not 
previously  described,  which  Dr.  Wallich  named  R.  Emodi,  from  the  native  title 
of  the  plant.  It  is  the  R.  australe  of  Mr.  Don  and  of  Colebrooke,  and  has  been 
ascertained  to  afford  a  root  which,  though  purgative,  is  very  unlike  the  oflBcinal 
rhubarb.  Other  species  have  been  found  to  grow  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
from  which  a  kind  of  rhubarb  used  by  the  natives  is  said  to  be  procured ;  but 
none  of  it  reaches  the  markets  of  this  country  or  Europe.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  obvious  that  no  species  yet  mentioned  can  be  considered  as  the  un- 
doubted source  of  commercial  rhubarb ;  the  plant  having,  in  no  instance,  been 
seen  and  examined  by  naturalists  in  its  native  place.  Sievers,  an  apothecary 
sent  to  Siberia,  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  rhubarb,  asserts,  from  information  given  him  by  the 
Bacharians,  that  all  the  seeds  procured  under  the  name  of  true  rhubarb  are  false, 
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•nd  pronounces  "  all  the  descriptions  in  the  Materia  Medicas  to  be  incorrect.*' 
This  assertion,  however,  has  no  relation  to  R.  australe  which  has  been  subse- 
qaently  described ;  bat  it  is  said  that  the  roots  of  that  plant,  dried  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  British  army,  differ  from  true  rhubarb  in  appearance  and  power. 

All  the  plants  of  this  genns  are  perennial  and  herbaceous,  with  large  branch- 
ing roots,  which  send  forth  vigorous  stems  from  four  to  eight  feet  or  more  in 
height,  surrounded  at  their  base  with  numerous  very  large  petiolate  leaves,  and 
terminating  in  lengthened  branching  panicles,  composed  of  small  and  very  nomer- 
oos  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Rumex  or  dock.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
arranging?  the  species,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  the  cultivated  plants  to 
form  hybrids ;  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  wild 
types  the  several  garden  varieties  are  to  be  referred.  The  following  descriptions 
aVe  from  the  Flora  Medica  of  Dr.  Lindley. 

Rheum  palmatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Rlant.'W.  489;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  858; 
Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Rot.  ii.  22,  pi.  69.  "Leaves  roundish-cordate,  half  pal- 
mate; the  loljes  pinnatifid,  acuminate,  deep  dull-green,  not  wavy,  but  uneven 
and  very  much  wrinkled  on  the  upper  side,  hardly  scabrous  at  the  edge,  minutely 
downy  on  the  under  side;  sinus  completely  closed;  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  standing 
forwards  beyond  it.  Petiole  pale-green,  marked  with  short  purple  lines,  terete, 
obscurely  channeled  quite  at  the  upper  end.  Flowering  stems  taller  than  thoso 
of  any  other  species."  This  species  is  said  to  inhabit  China  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  wall.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  and  France  for  its  root, 
which  is  admitted  to  approach  more  nearly  in  odour,  taste,  and  the  disposition 
of  its  colours,  than  that  of  any  other  known  species,  to  the  Asiatic  rhubarb. 
u.'  B.  umhdatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  489  ;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  357 ;  Woodv. 
Med.  Rot.,  3d  ed.,  V.  81.  "  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  extremely  wavy,  deep-green,  with 
veins  purple  at  the  base,  often  shorter  than  the  petiole,  distinctly  and  copiously 
downy  on  each  side,  looking  as  if  frosted  when  young,  scabrous  at  the  edge ; 
sinus  open,  wedge-shaped,  with  the  lower  lobes  of  the  leaves  turned  upwards. 
Petiole  downy,  blood-red,  semi-cylindrical,  with  elevated  edges  to  the  upper 
Bide,  which  is  narrower  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end."  This  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  probably  Tartary  and  China.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Russian 
government  as  the  true  rhubarb  plant;  but  the  culture  has  been  abandoned.  It 
contributes  to  the  rhubarb  produced  in  France. 

R.  compaclum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  489 ;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  358;  Carson, 
Illutt.  of  Med.  Rot.  ii.  24,  pi.  71.  "Leaves  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  very  wavy, 
dt<  1.  J  of  a  thick  texture,  scabrous  at  the  margin,  quite  smooth  on  both 

Bid  and  even  on  the  up|)er  side;  sinus  nearly  closed  by  the  parenchyma. 

Pt  •  n,  hardly  tinged  with  red  except  at  the  base,  semi-cylindrical,  a 

\\\\.  c^sed  at  the  sides,  with  the  upper  side  broad,  flat,  bordered  by  cle- 

Ta'  1  of  equal  breadth  at  ea<'h  end."    This  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native 

of  I  *  liitia.    It  is  one  of  the  garden  rhubarbs,  and  has  been  cultivated 

in  i  •■     't. 

/.  i '       Prod.  Flor.  Nepal  p.  t5.  —  B.  Emodi.  Wallich;  Lindley, 

Flor.  Mtii.  p.  ;i.')4;  Carson,  Illust.of  Med.  Rot.  ii.  24,  pi.  70.  "Leaves  cordate, 
acute,  dull-green,  but  little  wavy,  flattish,  very  much  wrinkled,  distinctly  rough, 
wiUi  coarse  short  hairs  on  each  side;  sinus  of  the  base  distinctly  open,  not 
wedge-shaped  but  diverging  at  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the  lobes  nearly  turned 
npward.x.  Petioles  very  rough,  rounded-angular,  furrowed;  with  the  upper  side 
depregsid,  bordered  by  an  elevated  "'"^  •  ikI  very  mnch  narrower  at  the  upper 
than  the  lower  end."  The  root  of  t  .s  was  at  one  time  conjectured  to  be 

the  source  of  oflicinal  Asiatic  rhubui «»,  imi  lias  l>een  found  to  have  scarcely  any 
Tesemblance  to  it.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
tfy,  and  its  petioleB  answer  well  for  tarts,  dec. 
•     R,  Mhaj^nticwn.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  488 ;  Lindley,  Fhr.  Med.  p.  867  ;  L^* 
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don's  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  335.  "Leaves  roundish-ovate,  cordate,  obtuse,  pale- 
green,  but  little  wavy,  very  concave,  even,  very  slightly  downy  on  the  under  side, 
especially  near  the  edge,  and  on  the  edge  itself;  scabrous  at  the  margin ;  sinus 
quite  open,  large,  and  cuneate.  Petiole  depressed,  channeled  on  the  upper  side, 
with  the  edges  regularly  rounded  off,  pale-green,  striated,  scarcely  scabrous. 
Panicles  very  compact  and  short,  always  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  never  lax 
as  in  the  other  garden  species.  Flowering  stem  about  three  feet  high."  The 
Rhapontic  rhubarb  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  deserts 
between  the  Wolga  and  the  Oural,  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  said  also  to  grow  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  in  Europe  and  this 
country ;  aud  large  quantities  of  the  root  are  produced  for  sale  in  France.  It  is 
said  by  Royle  to  be  the  source  of  the  English  rhubarb. 

Besides  the  species  above  described,^,  leucorrhizum,  growing  in  the  Kirghese 
desert  in  Tartary,  B.  Caspicum  from  the  Altai  mountains,  H.  Webbiaiiuni, 
£.  speciforme,  and  R.  Moorcraflianum,  natives  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  E.  crassinervium  and  R.  hyhridum,  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  of  unknown 
origin,  yield  roots  which  have  either  been  employed  as  purgatives,  or  possess 
properties  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  of  oflBcinal  rhubarb,  though  they 
have  not  entered  into  general  commerce. 

The  leafstalks  of  the  different  species  of  Rheum  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste, 
and  are  used  for  making  tarts  and  pies.  It  is  for  this  purpose  only  that  the 
plants  are  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  T.  A.  Lancaster  has  shown  that 
the  acidity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  binoxalate  of  potassa.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.j  May,  1859,  p.  193.)  Lindley  states  that  R.  Rhaponticum,  R.  hybri- 
dum,  and  R.  compactum,  and  hybrid  varieties  of  them,  are  the  common  garden 
rhubarbs. 

In  relation  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of  rhubarb,  our  information  is 
almost  as  uncertain  as  on  the  subject  of  its  natural  history.  The  accounts 
received  from  the  Bucharian  merchants  are  very  discordant,  and  few  intelligent 
travellers  have  penetrated  into  the  country  where  the  medicine  is  collected.  We 
shall  present,  however,  a  brief  abstract  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
upon  the  subject  from  the  authorities  we  have  consulted. 

Rhubarb  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  elevated  lands  of  Tartary,  about  the 
lake  Koko  Norr,  and  is  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Shen-see,  and  in  that  of  Setchuen.  From  these  sources  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  our  supplies  of  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb  are  exclusively  de- 
rived ;  but  the  root  is  also  collected  in  Boutan  and  Thibet,  on  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plant  pervades  the  whole  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Bell,  who,  on  a  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin,  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  it  in  a  growing  state,  that  it  is  not  cultivated  by  the  Tartars,  but 
springs  up  spontaneously,  in  tufts,  wherever  the  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  heaps 
of  loose  earth  thrown  up  by  the  marmots.  In  other  places  the  thickness  of  the 
grass  prevents  their  access  to  the  soil.  The  root  is  not  considered  sufficiently 
mature  for  collection  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  six  years.  It  is  dug  up  twice 
a  year  in  Tartary,  in  the  spring  and  autumn ;  in  China  not  till  the  winter.  After 
removal  from  the  ground,  it  is  cleaned,  deprived  of  its  cortical  portion  and  the 
smaller  branches,  and  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size.  These  are 
bored  with  holes,  and  strung  upon  cords  to  dry ;  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  about 
the  tents  and  on  the  horns  of  sheep ;  according  to  Sievers,  under  sheds,  by  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  while  the  air  has  free  access.  The  Chinese  are 
said  first  to  place  the  pieces  on  a  stone  slab  heated  by  fire  beneath,  and  after- 
wards to  complete  the  drying  process  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  air.  In 
Boutan  the  roots  are  hung  up  in  a  kind  of  drying  room,  in  which  a  moderate 
and  regular  heat  is  maintained.    Much  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  th« 
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preparation  of  the  root;  and  Sieyers  states  that  a  year  sometimes  elapses  from 
the  period  of  its  collection,  before  it  is  ready  for  exportation.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  its  weight  is  lost  in  drying,  according  to  some  accounts  four-fifths,  to 
others  not  less  than  seven-eighths.  It  is  probably  in  order  to  favour  the  drying 
that  the  bark  is  removed.  The  trade  in  rhubarb  is  said  to  centre  in  the  Chinese 
town  of  Si-nin,  where  a  Bncharian  company  or  family  is  established,  which  pos- 
sesses a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  tribute  paid  to  the 
government.  To  this  city  the  rhubarb  is  brought  from  the  various  places  of  its 
collection,  and,  having  been  duly  assorted  and  undergone  further  preparation, 
is  transmitted  partly  to  Russia,  partly  to  the  coast  of  China ;  so  that  the  drug 
which  reaches  us  through  St.  Petersburg  is  procured  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood with  that  imported  from  Canton.  But  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb,  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  different  origin,  and  might  authorize  doubts  as  to  the  entire  accuracy 
of  the  above  accounts.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  drug  produced  in  the 
province  of  Setchuen,  whence  the  best  China  rhubarb  is  said  to  be  brought, 
takes  a  more  direct  route  to  the  coast  than  that  through  the  town  of  Si-nin. 
Besides  the  two  commercial  varieties  just  mentioned,  a  third  occasionally  comes 
to  us  from  Europe,  where  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  has  been  carried  on  for 
some  time,  especially  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Of  these  three 
rarieties  we  shall  treat  under  different  heads. 

1.  Chinese  Rhiiharb, 

India  Rhubarb.  Rheum  Sinense  vel  Indicum.  Much  the  largest  proportion 
of  rhubarb  consumed  in  this  country  is  brought  from  Canton.  Though  some- 
what inferior  to  the  Russian,  its  comparative  cheapness  gives  it  a  decided  pre- 
ference in  our  markets ;  and,  when  of  good  quality,  it  does  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  the  physician. 

It  is  in  cylindrical  or  roundish  pieces,  sometimes  flattened  on  one  or  both 
Bides,  of  a  dirty  brownish-yellow  colour  externally,  appearing  as  if  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  root  had  been  removed  by  scraping,  and  the  surface  rendered 
smooth  and  somewhat  powdery  by  attrition.  The  best  pieces  are  heavier  than 
the  Russian  rhubarb,  have  a  texture  rather  close  and  compact,  and,  when  broken, 
present  a  ragged  uneven  surface,  variegated  with  intermingled  shades  of  dull- 
red,  yellowish,  and  white,  which  are  sometimes  diversified  or  interrupted  by 
darker  colours.  The  pieces  are  generally  perforated  with  small  holes,  intended 
for  convenience  of  suspension  during  the  drying  process;  and  portions  of  the 
suspending  cord  are  not  unfrequently  found  remaining  in  the  holes.  Chinese 
rhubarb  has  a  peculiar  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitter  astringent  taste, 
is  gritty  when  chewed,  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  saliva,  and  affords  a  yel- 
lowish powder  with  a  reddish-brown  tinge.  With  the  pieces  of  good  quality 
others  often  come  mingled,  defective  from  decay  or  improper  preparation.  These 
are  osually  lighter,  and  of  a  dark  or  russet  colour.  Like  all  the  other  varietfes 
of  rhubarb,  this  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms;  and  in  almost  every  large 
parcel  j)ieccs  may  be  found  which  have  suffered  from  this  cause.  The  want  of 
proper  care  in  its  selection  by  the  Chinese  merchants,  and  the  exposure  incident 
to  a  long  sea-voyage,  are  causes  which  contribute  to  its  inferiority  lo  the  Rus- 
sian rhubarb.  As  the  whole  contents  of  the  chest  imported  are  usnally  i)owdered 
together,  including  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  pieces,  it  follows  that  the  powder 
Is  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  selected  and  sound  pieces. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work,  we  have  noticed  a  variety  of  rhubarb  im- 
ported from  Canton,  which  was  evidently  prepared,  before  leaving  China,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  Russian,  having  an  angular  surface  as  if  pared  with  a  knife. 
The  pieces  were  obviously  selected  with  great  care,  as  they  were  remarkably 
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free  from  defects.  But  in  most  of  those  which  came  under  our  notice,  the  small 
penetrating  hole  was  observable,  which  characterizes  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  though 
it  had  in  some  instances  been  filled  with  the  powdered  root,  so  as  in  some  mefi- 
Bure  to  conceal  it.  Besides,  the  colours  were  not  quite  so  bright  as  those  of 
Kussia  rhubarb.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  variety  described  by  Pereira,  under  a 
distinct  head,  as  the  Dutch-trimmed  or  Batavian  rhubai-b,  and  considered  by 
him  as  probably  Bucharian  or  Russian  rhubarb  of  inferior  quality,  sent  by  the 
way  of  Canton.  A  suflScient  proof,  we  think,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  is  the 
presence  in  most  pieces  of  the  small  penetrating  hole,  occasionally  filled  with 
remains  of  the  cord,  and  in  some  pieces  almost  shaved  away  in  the  paring  pro- 
cess. We  have  never  seen  such  a  hole  in  any  piece  of  true  Russian  rhubarb, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  strung  up  like  the  Chinese  when  dried. 

Under  the  title  of  Canton  stick  rhubarb,  Pereira  describes  a  variety  of  which 
small  quantities  have  been  imported  from  Canton  into  London.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  English  stick  rhubarb,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  th© 
branches  of  the  root  of  the  plant  which  yields  the  true  Chmese  rhubarb. 

2.  Buasian  Rlivharh, 

Turkey  Rhubarb.  Bucharian  Rhubarb.  Rheum  Russicum  vel  Turcicuvn. 
The  rhubarb  taken  to  Russia  from  Tartary  undergoes  a  peculiar  preparation, 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  a  contract  with  the  Bucharian  merchants 
who  furnish  the  supply.  The  best  is  selected,  and  each  piece  perforated  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  sound  in  the  centre.  From  Si-nin  it  is  conveyed  by 
the  Bucharian  merchants  to  the  frontier  town  of  Kiachta,  where  it  undergoes  a 
rigid  inspection  by  an  apothecary  stationed  at  that  place  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. All  the  pieces  which  do  not  pass  examination  are  committed  to  the  flames ; 
and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  This  variety  is  sometimes  called 
Turkey  rhubarb,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  formerly  derived  from  the 
Turkish  ports,  whither  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Tartary  by  caravans 
through  Persia  and  Natolia.  The  circumstance  of  the  identity  of  the  Russian 
and  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  its  decided  difference  from  the  Chinese,  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  distinct  origin  for  the  two  varieties.  Inferior  parcels  of  the  root, 
which  will  not  pass  the  inspection  of  the  Russian  authorities,  are  said  to  enter 
Russia  by  Taschkent,  and  to  be  known  to  the  druggists  of  that  country  by  the 
name  of  Taschkent  rhubarb. 

The  pieces  of  Russian  rhubarb  are  irregular  and  somewhat  angular,  appear- 
ing as  if  the  bark  had  been  shaved  off  longitudinally  by  successive  strokes  of  a 
knife,  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  substance  removed  with  each  shaving.  They 
have  a  cleaner  and  fresher  appearance  than  the  Chinese,  and  their  colour  both 
internally  and  externally,  though  of  the  same  general  character,  is  somewhat 
more  lively.  They  are  less  compact  and  heavy;  and  are  cut  with  less  facility, 
owing  to  their  giving  way  before  the  knife.  Another  distinction  is  the  character 
of  the  perforations,  which  in  the  Russian  rhubarb  are  large,  frequently  reaching 
only  to  the  centre,  and  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  inspection ;  while  in 
the  Chinese  they  are  small,  penetrate  completely  through  the  pieces,  and  were 
intended  for  the  passage  of  a  suspending  cord.  The  taste  and  smell  of  the  former 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  latter,  except  that  the  Russian  is  rather  more  aro- 
matic. There  is  the  same  crackling  under  the  teeth,  and  the  same  yellow  stain 
imparted  to  the  saliva;  but  the  colour  of  the  powder  in  this  variety  is  a  bright 
yellow,  without  the  brownish  tinge  exhibited  by  the  Chinese.  When  thin  slices, 
previously  boiled  in  water,  are  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  exhibit  nume- 
rous clusters  of  minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Mr.  Quekett  found  between 
85  and  40  grains  of  them  in  100  grains  of  the  root.  They  are  observed  both  in 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb. 
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The  care  which  renders  the  Russian  rhubarb  so  free  from  defects,  tends  greatly 
to  enhance  its  price,  and  consequently  to  limit  its  consumption.  Its  great  com- 
parative value  in  the  market  has  led  to  frequent  attempts  at  adulteration ;  and 
the  pieces  of  Chinese  rhubarb  are  sometimes  cut  down  and  prepared  so  as  to 
resemble  the  Russian.  The  fraud,  however,  may  be  detected  by  adverting  to 
the  peculiarities  in  texture,  colour,  and  weight,  by  which  the  varieties  are  dis 
tinguished,  and  to  the  occasional  presence  of  the  small  penetrating  hole,  or  ves 
iiges  of  it.  We  have  seen  a  specimen  in  which  the  hole  was  enlarged  at  its  two 
extremities,  and  closed  by  powder  in  the  middle,  with  the  view  of  imitating  the 
larger  perforations  of  the  Russian  pieces.  Sometimes  worm-eaten  pieces  are 
made  to  resemble  the  sound,  by  filling  up  the  holes  with  a  mixture  of  pulver- 
ized rhubarb  and  mucilage,  and  covering  over  the  surface  with  the  powder.  By 
removing  this,  the  fraud  is  at  once  revealed. 

3.  European  Rhubarb, 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  the  rhubarb  plants  have  been  cultivated  for  many  years;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  root  are  annually  brought  into  the  market.  It  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  England  and  France. 

English  Bhubarh.  This  formerly  came  in  two  forms.  In  one  the  root  was  cut 
and  perforated  in  imitation  of  the  Russian.  The  pieces  were  of  various  shape 
and  size,  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  more  commonly  flat,  or  somewhat  lenticular, 
and  of  considerable  dimensions.  We  have  for  a  long  time  seen  none  of  this 
variety  in  our  markets.  In  the  other,  the  pieces  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  five 
or  six  inches  long  by  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  and  more  or  less  irregular  upon 
the  surface,  as  if  they  had  shrunk  unequally  in  drying.  This  is  called  dick  rhu- 
barb in  England,  and  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  our  shops.  English  rhubarb 
is  lighter  than  the  Asiatic,  more  spongy,  and  often  somewhat  pasty  under  the 
I>estle.  It  is  of  a  redder  colour,  and  when  broken  exhibits  a  more  compact 
and  regular  marbling;  the  pinkish  lines  being  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  The  powder  also  has  a  deeper  red- 
dish tint.  The  odour  is  feeble  and  less  aromatic  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  varie- 
ties; the  taste  is  astringent  and  mucilaginous  with  little  bitterness;  and  the 
root,  when  chewed,  scarcely  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  but  slightly 
colours  the  saliva.  Few  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  discoverable  by  means  of 
the  microscope.  Most  of  the  commercial  English  rhubarb  is  now  cultivated  near 
Banbury,  and  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  R.  Rhaponticura. 

French  Rhubarb,  Bhaponttc  Rhubarb.  Krimea  Rhubarb.  The  rhubarb 
produced  in  P'rance  is,  according  to  Guibourt,  chiefly  from  R.  Rhaponticum^ 
U  '  '-'urn,  and  R.  compactum  ;  that  of  R.  palmatum,  which  most  closely 
!  the  Asiatic,  having  been  found  to  degenerate  so  much  as  not  to  be  a 

!  't  of  culture.    Most  of  the  French  rhubarb  is  produced  in  the' 

1  i  of  L'Orient,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan ;  and  the  spot  where 

it  grow.s  has,  from  this  circumstance,  received  the  name  of  Rhcumpole.  Two 
kimlii  are  described  by  Guibourt,  both  under  the  name  Rhapontic  root.  One 
1'-  rods  from  the  R.  Rhaponticum,  growing  in  the  gardens  in  the  environs  of 
I'lri^;  the  other,  from  this  and  the  two  other  species  above  mentioned,  culti- 
vat»  d  at  Rheumpole.  The  former  is  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  fist  or  smaller, 
liirtuous  in  appearance,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour  on  the  outside,  internally 
inarltk'd  with  red  and  white  arranged  in  the  form  of  crowded  rays  proceeding 
iroin  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  of  an  odour  like  that  of  Asiatic  rhubarb, 
but  more  disagreeable,  of  a  mucilaginous  and  very  astringent  taste,  not  crack- 
ling under  the  teeth,  but  tinging  the  saliva  yellow,  and  affording  a  rcddish- 
jellow  powder.  The  pieces  of  the  latter  are  irregularly  cylindrical,  three  or  four 
45 
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inches  lon<r,  and  from  one  to  two  or  even  three  inches  thick,  less  lip^neous  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  preceding,  and  externally  of  a  pale  or  brownish-yellow  colour 
less  inclining  to  redness.  In  exterior  aspect,  this  variety  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  Chinese  rhubarb;  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  more  disagree- 
able odour,  its  astringent  and  mucilaginous  taste,  its  want  of  crackling  under 
the  teeth,  and  its  radiating  fracture,  in  which  properties  it  is  similar  to  the  ])re- 
ceding  variety.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  drug  have  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  France,  under  the  name  oi Krimea  rhubarb;  and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  to  adulterate  the  powder  of  the  better  kinds.*  It  appears  to 
have  displaced  in  France  the  Bhapontic  root  formerly  imported  from  the  Euxine. 
Whether  from  difference  in  species,  or  from  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate, 
none  of  the  European  rhubarbs  equals  the  Asiatic  in  purgative  power,  f 

Choice  of  Rhubarb.  In  selecting  good  rhubarb,  without  reference  to  the 
commercial  variety,  those  pieces  should  be  preferred  which  are  moderately  heavy 
and  compact,  of  a  lively  colour,  brittle,  presenting  when  broken  a  fresh  appear- 
ance, with  reddish  and  yellowish  veins  intermingled  with  white,  of  an  odour 
decidedly  aromatic,  of  a  bitter  and  astringent  not  mucilaginous  taste,  feeling 
gritty  and  staining  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed,  and  affording  a  powder  either 
bright-yellow,  or  yellow  with  but  a  slight  reddish-brown  tinge.  When  very  light, 
rhubarb  is  usually  rotten  or  worm-eaten ;  when  very  heavy  and  compact,  it  is 
of  inferior  species,  culture,  or  preparation.  Rotten,  worm-eaten,  or  otherwise 
inferior  rhubarb  is  often  powdered,  and  coloured  yellow  with  turmeric;  and  the 
shavings  left  when  Chinese  rhubarb  is  trimmed  for  powdering,  or  to  imitate  the 
Russian,  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

Chemical  Pi^operlies.  Rhubarb  yields  all  its  activity  to  water  and  alcohol. 
The  infusion  is  of  a  dark  reddish-yellow  colour,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of 
rhubarb ;  and  the  residue,  after  sufficient  maceration,  is  whitish,  inodorous,  and 
insipid.  By  long  boiling,  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  are  impaired.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  analyze  the  root,  with  various  results.  Among  them,  are  those 
of  the  two  Henrys  and  Caventou  of  Paris,  Brande  of  London,  Peretti  of  Rome, 
and  Hornemann,  Brandes,  and  Schlossberger  and  Dopping  of  Germany.  Brandes 
found,  in  100  parts  of  Chinese  rhubarb,  2  of  pure  rhabarbaric  acid,  7 '5  of  the 
same  acid  impure,  2*5  of  gallic  acid,  90  of  tannin,  3*5  of  colouring  extractive, 

*  M.  E.  Billot  gives  the  following  method  of  detecting  the  rhapontic  root,  when  used  in 
powder  to  adulterate  Russian  or  Chinese  rhubarb.  On  a  little  of  the  suspected  powder, 
upon  a  plate,  let  fall  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  anise,  oil  of  fennel,  or  other  essential 
oil;  then  add  magnesia,  and  rub  the  mixture  well  for  three  or  four  minutes.  If  the  powder 
be  pure,  it  will  remain  yellow;  but  if  it  contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  French 
rhapontic  root,  it  will  assume  a  reddish  tint,  varying  from  a  salmon  to  a  bright  rose- 
colour,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  impurity  present.  (See^w.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May, 
1860,  p.  224.) 

f  Besides  the  varieties  of  rhubarb  above  described,  others  are  noticed  by  writers.  Pallas 
speaks  of  a  white  rhubarb,  brought  to  Kiachta  by  the  Bucharian  merchants,  who  conveyed 
•  to  that  place  the  drug  for  Russian  commerce.  It  was  white  as  milk,  of  a  sweet  taste,  and 
equal  to  the  best  rhubarb  in  quality.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  R.  leucorrhizum. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  unknown  in  St.  Petersburg,  The  Himalaya  rhubarb  is  produced 
by  R.  auHtrale,  and  other  species  mentioned  in  the  text  as  growing  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  lower  countries  in  Hindostan, 
where  it  sells  for  one-tenth  of  the  price  of  the  best  rhubarb.  Mr.  Twining  tried  it  in  tho 
Hospital  at  Calcutta,  and  found  it  superior  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  to  Russian  rhubarb, 
and  nearly  equal  to  it  in  purgative  power,  A  variety  known  in  Russia  as  Bucharian  rhu- 
barb, differing  from  the  variety  which  we  call  Russian,  and  which  is  known  in  Russia  as 
Chinese  rhubarb,  is  imported  into  that  country  from  Tartary,  and  reaches  St,  Petersburg 
by  Nisbny.  Parcels  of  it  are  said  also  to  reach  Vienna,  by  the  way  of  Brody  in  Gallicia. 
Still  another  variety  is  that  called  Siberian  rhubarb,  which  is  known  in  Russia  by  the  name 
Siberian  Rhapontic  root.  As  these  are  inferior  kinds,  and  probably  never  reach  our  markets, 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  swell  our  pages  with  descriptions  of  them.  The  reader 
who  wishes  further  information  is  referred  to  papers  by  Percira,  in  the  London  rharma- 
ceutical  Journal,  republished  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xviii.  63  and  123j 
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11-0  of  nncrystallizable  sugar  with  tannin,  40  of  starch,  14*4  of  gummy  ex 
tractive,  4'0  of  pectic  acid,  1-1  of  malate  and  gallate  of  lime,  110  of  uxalate 
of  lime,  To  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium,  10  of  silica,  0*5 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  25  0  of  liguin,  and  20  of  water.  The 
most  recent  elaborate  analysis  which  has  come  to  our  notice  is  that  of  Sciiloss- 
berger  and  Dopping.  Besides  extractive,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  sugar,  starch, 
pectin,  lignin,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  various  inorganic  salts,  they  discovered  three 
colouring  principles,  holding  an  intermediate  place  between  resin  and  extractive 
matter,  being  freely  soluble  iu  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  water.  Two  of  these 
were  uncrystallizable,  and  denominated  brown  resin  and  red  resin,  or  phaeoretin 
and  erythroreiin ;  the  other,  crystallizable  in  granular  crystals,  and  identical 
with  the  chrysophanic  acid,  previously  discovered  by  Ilochleder  and  Heldt  in 
the  yellow  lichen,  or  Parmelia  parietiua  of  Sprengel.  Another  resinous  sub- 
stance was  also  obtained,  which  was  named  aporelin;  but,  as  it  was  insoluble 
in  the  alcohol  from  which  it  had  been  precipitated  by  ether,  and  was  isomeric 
with  phajoretin,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  operation. 
The  three  principles  above  referred  to  were  obtained  by  exhausting  rhubarb  with 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture,  exhausting  the  extract  with  water,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  treating  this  solution 
with  ether.  A  precipitate  was  produced,  a  portion  of  which  (aporetin)  was  in- 
soluble iu  alcohol,  and  the  remainder  was  obtained  separate  by  solution  in  that 
fluid  and  evaporation.  This  was  phaeoretin.  It  is  a  yellowish-brown  powder, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline 
solutions,  with  which  it  produces  an  intense  reddish-brown  colour,  and  from 
which  it  is  thrown  down  yellow  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  ethereal  solution  of 
the  alcoholic  extract,  after  all  the  aporetin  and  ph«oretiu  had  been  separated, 
was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  a  large  quantity  of  crystalline 
granules  was  obtained,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  These  being  washed  with 
ether  constituted  the  chrysophanic  acid.  When  the  ethereal  solution  showed 
no  longer  a  disposition  to  deposit  crystals,  it  was  evaporated,  and  yielded  a 
product  having  all  the  properties  of  the  resins,  and  forming  beautiful  purple 
combinations  with  potassa  and  ammonia.  This  was  the  erythroreiin,  or  red 
resin  of  rhubarb.  The  matter  dissolved  by  water  from  the  alcoholic  extract 
was  found  to  have  the  odour  and  taste  of  rhubarb  in  a  high  degree.  In  this,  no 
doubt,  was  contained  the  peculiar  active  principle  or  principles  of  rhubarb;  bat 
Schlossberger  and  Dopping  were  not  more  successful  than  their  predecessors  in 
isolating  them.  They  obtained  a  slightly  bitter  extractive  matter;  but  it  wanted 
the  flavour  of  rhubarb,  {rharm.  Journ.,\Y.  136,  232,  318,  and  viii  190.) 

Many  distinguished  chemists  have  sought  for  the  purgative  ingredient  of  rhu- 
barb, and  some  not  without  supposed  success;  but  scarcely  has  the  new  principle 
been  described  and  named,  before  the  fallacy  of  its  claim  has  been  determined. 
The  caphopicrite  of  Henry,  the  rhabarbarin  of  PfafT  and  others,  the  rheumiii 
of  lloriicmann,  the  rhabarbaric  acid  of  jkandes,  and,  lastly,  the  rhein  of  Pro- 
fessor Dulk,  have  ail  been  shown  to  be  bodies  more  or  less  complex;  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  of  them  can  be  admitted  to  be  the  peculiar  purgative  principle. 
The  astringency  of  rhubarb  undoubtedly  resides  iu  its  tannic  acid.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  tonic  and  cathartic  properties  reside  in  difTcrent  principles; 
bet  we  are  disposed  to  think,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  bitterness  with  tlie 
purgative  properly,  that  they  reside  in  the  same  substance;  and,  from  the  fact 
that  exposure  to  heat  diminishes  the  cathartic  power,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  substance,  when  isolated,  will  prove  to  be  more  or  less  volatile. 

Chrysophanic  acid  (chrysophane)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  constituents. 
Most  of  the  hitherto  supposed  active  principles  have  been  mixtures  of  this  with 
other  substances.  The  rhabarbaric  acid  of  Urandes  probably  approaches  nearest 
to  it  in  character.  When  pure  it  is  beautifully  yellow,  without  smell  or  taste,  dis- 
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posed  to  an  imperfect  granular  crystallization,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  ether,  but  most  freely  and  yet  feebly  so  in  alco- 
hol. Benzole  appears  to  be  its  best  solvent.  When  heated  it  emits  yellow  vapours. 
Alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it  with  the  production  of  a  beautiful  red  colour;  and 
the  solution  with  potassa,  when  evaporated,  changes  first  to  violet,  and  then  to 
blue.  It  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  but  its  acid  properties  are 
very  feeble,  and  even  carbonic  acid  separates  it  from  its  combinations.  Its  for- 
mula, according  to  Pilz,  is  Cj^HaOg.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mars,  1862,  p.  254.) 
It  is  probably  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  fine  yellow  colouring  matter  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  rhubarb,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  magnifi- 
cent purples  produced  by  it  with  the  alkalies,  M.  Garot  has  proposed,  under 
the  name  of  erythrose,  to  introduce  into  the  arts  as  a  dye-stuff.  (See  Journ.  de 
Pharm.,  xvii.  5.)* 

There  are  other  interesting  principles  in  rhubarb.  Some  have  been  disposed 
to  ascribe  its  odour  to  a  volatile  oil ;  but  this  has  not  been  isolated.  Tannic  acid 
is  an  important  constituent.  It  is  of  that  variety  which  precipitates  the  salts 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  a  greenish  colour.  The  oxalate  of  lime  is  interesting 
from  its  quantity,  and  from  the  circumstance  that,  existing  in  distinct  crystals, 
it  occasions  the  grittiness  of  the  rhubarb  between  the  teeth.  The  proportion 
seems  to  vary  exceedingly  in  different  specimens.  According  to  Scheele  and 
Henry,  it  constitutes  nearly  one-third,  and  Quekett  found,  as  already  stated,  be- 
tween 35  and  40  per  cent.;  while  Brandes  obtained  only  11,  and  Schrader  only 
4*5  parts  in  the  hundred.  Little  or  no  difference  of  composition  has  been  found 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb.  The  European  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  is  therefore  less  gritty  when  chewed.  It  has, 
however,  more  tannin  and  starch  than  the  Asiatic. 

When  powdered  rhubarb  is  heated,  odorous  yellow  fumes  rise,  which  are  pro- 
bably in  part  the  vapour  of  chrysophanic  acid.  Its  infusion  is  reddened  by  the 
alkalies,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with  this  acid,  and  their  reaction  on  the 
other  colouring  principles.  It  yields  precipitates  with  gelatin,  most  of  the  acids, 
the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury, 
nitrate  of  silver,  protochloride  of  tin,  lime-water,  and  solutions  of  quinia.  Nitric 
acid  occasions  at  first  a  turbidness,  and  afterwards  the  deposition  of  a  yellow 
precipitate.  The  substances  producing  precipitates  may  be  considered  as  in- 
compatible with  the  infusion. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of  rhubarb  are  peculiar 
and  valuable.  Its  most  remarkable  singularity  is  the  union  of  a  cathartic  with 
an  astringent  power;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
former,  as  the  purgative  effect  precedes  the  astringent.  It  is  also  tonic  and 
stomachic ;  invigorating,  in  small  doses,  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  these  properties  reside  in  a  single  proximate  principle ;  and,  as  rhu- 
barb owes  its  chief  value  to  their  combination,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
chemical  analysis  will  be  productive  of  the  same  practical  advantages  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  medicines,  the  virtues  of  which  are  concentrated  in  one  ingredient. 
In  its  purgative  operation,  rhubarb  is  moderate,  producing  fecal  rather  than 
watery  discharges,  and  appearing  to  affect  the  muscular  fibre  more  than  the 
secretory  function.  It  sometimes  occasions  griping.  Its  colouring  principle  is 
absorbed,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.    By  its  long-continued  use,  the 

*  Messrs.  W.  De  la  Rue  and  H.  Muller  obtain  chrysophanic  acid  by  treating  with  benzole 
rhubarb  previously  deprived  of  soluble  matter  by  water,  distilling  off  most  of  the  benzole 
from  the  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  chrysophanic  acid  is  deposited  in  an  im- 
pure state.  By  treating  this  with  hot  benzole,  an  insoluble  matter  is  left,  and  more  of  the 
same  is  deposited  when  the  solution  cools.  Dy  filtering  this  is  separated,  and  the  acid  is 
obtainei  from  the  clear  liquor  by  concentration  and  crystallization.  The  undissolved 
matter  is  a  new  principle,  wliich  the  authors  propose  to  name  emodiii.  (Pharm.  Journ..  xvi*.. 
676.  )—Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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perspiration,  especially  that  of  the  axilla,  is  said  to  become  yellow,  and  the  milk 
of  nurses  cathartic.    It  gives  a  yellow  colour  to  the  alviue  discharges. 

The  conditions  of  disease  to  which  it  is  applicable  may  be  inferred  from  iti 
peculiar  properties.  When  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  or  the  bowels  relaxed,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  gentle  cathartic  is  required,  rhubarb,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
preferable  to  all  others.  Hence  its  use  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  constipation, 
in  diarrhoea  when  purging  is  indicated,  in  the  secondary  stages  of  cholera  in- 
fantum, in  chronic  dysentery,  and  in  almost  all  typhous  diseases  when  fecal 
matter  has  accumulated  in  the  intestines,  or  the  use  of  cathartic  medicine  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  accumulation.  "When  employed  in  cases  of  habitual  constipa- 
tion, its  astringent  tendency  should  be  counteracted  by  combining  it  with  soap. 
Magnesia  is  also  an  excellent  associate  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
By  combination  with  other  cathartics,  rhubarb  frequently  acquires  additional 
activity,  while  it  gives  increased  efficiency  to  the  associated  substance.  A  mixture 
of  calomel  and  rhubarb  is  a  brisk  and  powerful  cathartic,  often  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  bilious  fevers.  As  a  general  rule,  rhubarb  is  not  applicable  to 
cases  attended  with  much  inflammatory  action.  Its  griping  effect  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  combining  it  with  aromatics. 

The  dose  of  rhubarb  as  a  purgative  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  as  a  laxa- 
tive and  stomachic  from  five  to  ten  grains.  European  rhubarb  must  be  given  in 
double  or  treble  the  dose  to  produce  an  equal  effect.  Few  medicines  are  used  in 
a  greater  variety  of  forms.  It  is  most  effectual  in  substance.  It  is  frequently 
given  in  the  shape  of  pill,  combined  with  an  equal  proportion  of  soap,  when  its 
laxative  effect  is  desired.  The  infusion  is  much  used  in  cases  of  delicate  stomach, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  children.  The  syrup,  tincture,  and  fluid  extract  are 
also  useful  preparations.    They  are  all  officinal. 

By  the  roasting  of  rhubarb  its  cathartic  property  is  diminished,  probably  by 
the  volatilization  of  the  purgative  principle,  while  its  astringency  remains  unaf- 
fected. This  mode  of  treatment  has,  therefore,  been  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea.    By  long  boiling  the  same  effect  is  said  to  be  produced. 

Powdered  rhubarb  has  been  usefully  applied  to  indolent  and  sloughing  ulcers. 
It  is  said  to  have  proved  purgative  when  sprinkled  over  a  large  ulcerated  sur- 
face; and  the  same  effect  is  asserted  to  have  been  produced  by  rubbing  it, 
mingled  with  saliva,  over  the  abdomen. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Khei,  Br.;  Extractum  Khei  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.;  Ex- 
tractum  Ilhei  P'luidum,  U.S.:  lufusum  Khei;  Piluke  Rhei,  U.S.;  Til.  Rhei 
Comp.;  Pulvis  Rhei  Corap.;  Syrupus  Khei  Aromaticus  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Rhei; 
Tinct.  Rhei  et  Seunee,  U.  S.;  Vinum  Rhei,  U.  S.  W 

RIICEAS.  Br. 
Rcil-Poppy  Petals. 

Papaver  Rbceas.    The  Petals  dried.  Br. 

Coqjiclicot, /v.;  WiMor  Mohn,  KUpperrose,  C/erm.;  RoBolaooio, /<u^;  Amapola,  &>an. 

Papavkr.    Sec  opium. 

Papaccr  RhcBO^.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  lUC;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  387,  t.  139. 
The  red  or  corn  poppy  is  distinguished  by  its  hairy  stem,  which  is  branched 
and  ri-ses  about  a  foot  in  height,  by  its  iucised  pinuatilid  leaves,  by  its  urn-shaped 
capsule,  and  by  the  full,  bright,  scarlet  colour  of  its  petals.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  where  it  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  adorning  especially  the  fields 
of  grain  with  its  brilliant  flower.    It  has  been  naturalized  in  this  country. 

Its  capsules  contain  the  same  kind  of  milky  juice  as  that  found  in  P.  ttomnu 
ferum,  and  an  extract  has  been  prepared  from  them  having  the  properties  of 
opium;  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  repay  the  trouble  of  it^  preparation. 
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M.  Tilboi  \  as  shown  that  the  extract  contains  morphia,  but  in  a  proportion  ex- 
ceedingly minute  compared  with  that  in  which  it  exists  in  opium.  {Journ.  de 
P/jrtrm.,  ii.  513.)  The  petals  are  the  officinal  portion.  They  have  a  narcotic 
smell,  and  a  mucilaginous,  slightly  bitter  taste.  By  drying,  they  lose  their 
odour,  and  assume  a  violet-red  colour.  Chevallier  detected  a  very  minute  pro- 
portion of  morphia  in  an  extract  obtained  from  them;  but  their  operation 
on  the  system  is  exceedingly  feeble,  and  they  are  valued  more  for  their  beautiful 
scarlet  colour,  which  they  communicate  to  water,  than  for  their  medical  virtues. 
According  to  Leo  Meier,  the  colouring  principles  of  the  flowers  are  two  acids, 
which  he  denominates  rhoeadic  and  papaveric  acids.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  xviii.  211.)  A  syrup  is  prepared  from  them,  which  was  formerly  pre- 
scribed as  an  anodyne  in  catarrhal  aflectionsj  but  is  now  little  esteemed,  except 
for  its  colour. 

0^.  Frep.  Syrupus  Rhoeados,  Br.  W. 

RHUS  GLABRUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Sumach, 

The  fruit  of  Rhus  glabrum.  U,  S. 

Rhus.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Anacardiacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Petals  five.  Berry  small,  with  one  nuciform 
seed.  Nuitall. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species  possessing  poisonous  properties,  which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  here  described.  For  an  account  of 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Toxicodendron. 

Rhus  glabrum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  14T8.  This  species  of  Rhus,  called  vari- 
ously smooth  sumach,  Pennsylvania  sumach,  and  upland  sumach,  is  an  indi- 
genous shrub  from  four  to  twelve  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  a  stem  usually 
more  or  less  bent,  and  divided  into  straggling  branches,  covered  with  a  smooth, 
light-gray  or  somewhat  reddish  bark.  The  leaves  are  upon  smooth  petioles,  and 
consist  of  many  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  extremity,  all 
of  which  are  lanceolate,  acuminate,  acutely  serrate,  glabrous,  green  on  their 
upper  surface,  and  whitish  beneath.  In  the  autumn  their  colour  changes  to  a 
beautiful  red.  The  flowers  are  greenish-red,  and  disposed  in  large,  erect,  ter- 
minal, compound  thyrses,  which  are  succeeded  by  clusters  of  small  crimson  ber- 
ries, covered  with  a  silky  down. 

The  shrub  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  growing  in  old 
neglected  fields,  along  fences,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods.  The  flowers  appear 
in  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  early  part  of  autumn.  The  bark  and  leaves 
are  astringent,  and  are  used  in  tanning  leather  and  in  dyeing.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wat- 
son found,  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  albumen,  gum,  starch,  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
caoutchouc,  resin,  colouring  matter,  and  evidences  of  volatile  oil.  {Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  xxv.  194.)  Excrescences  are  produced  under  the  leaves  resembling 
galls  in  character,  and  containing  large  quantities  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids. 
These  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported  galls  by  Dr.  Walters,  of 
New  York,  who  thought  them  in  every  respect  preferable.  They  may  be  col- 
lected at  little  expense;  as  they  are  produced  very  abundantly,  especially  in  the 
Western  States.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Stenhouse,  it  appears  that  the 
tannic  acid  of  sumach  is  identical  with  that  of  galls,  being,  like  it,  resolved  under 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose  and  gallic  acid;  and  this  change 
is  supposed  to  take  place  spontaneously  in  sumach  when  long  kept,  {ibid., 
xxxiv.  252.)    The  only  oificinal  part  of  the  plant  is  the  fruit. 

The  berries  have  a  sour,  astringent,  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  are  often  oaten 
by  the  country  people  with  impunity.  According  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  of  New  ^  ork. 
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the  acid  to  which  they  owe  their  sourness  is  the  malic,  and  is  contained  in  the 
pabescenee  which  covers  their  surface;  as,  when  it  is  washed  away  by  warm 
water,  the  berries  are  wholly  free  from  acidity.  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  found 
the  acid  to  be  combined  with  lime,  in  the  state  of  bimalate.*  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson 
ascertained  that  free  malic  acid  and  bimalate  of  lime  coexist  in  the  berries,  which 
contain  also,  upon  the  same  authority,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  fixed  oil,  extractive; 
red  colouring  matter,  and  a  little  volatile  oil. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sumach  berries  are  astringent  and  refrige- 
rant; and  their  infusion  has  been  recommended  as  a  cooling  drink  in  febrile 
complaints,  and  a  pleasant  gargle  in  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat. 
By  Dr.  Fahnestock  an  infusion  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root,  employed  as  a  gar- 
gle, is  considered  almost  as  a  specific  in  the  sore-mouth  attending  inordinate 
mercurial  salivation.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  v.  61.)  W. 

ROSA  CANINA.  Br. 

Hips, 

Rosa  canina.    The  Dog  Rose;  and  other  allied  species.    The  ripe  fruit  of 
indigenous  plants,  deprived  of  the  hairy  seeds.  Br. 
Rose  savivage,  Fr.;  Hundsrose,  Germ. 

Rosa.  See  ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

Roaa  canina.  Willd.  Sj).  Plant,  ii.  1077;  Woodv.  Med.  BoL  p.  493,  t.  177. 
The  dog  rose,  wild  brier,  or  heptree,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  distinguished 
as  a  species  by  its  glabrous  ovate  germs,  smooth  peduncles,  prickly  stem  and 
petioles,  and  ovate,  smooth,  rigid  leaves.  It  is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  bears 
white  or  pale-red  flowers,  having  usually  five  obcordate  fragrant  petals.  The 
plant  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  but  is  not  much  cultivated. 

The  fruit  is  fleshy,  smooth,  oval,  red,  and  of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  acidulous  taste  ; 
and  contains  sugar,  and  uncombined  citric  and  malic  acids. 

The  pulp,  separated  from  the  seeds  and  the  silky  bristles  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  is  employed  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  a  confection,  intended 
chiefly  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Rosae  Caninse,  Br,  W. 

ROSA  CENTIFOLIA.  U.S.,  Br, 
Euiulred-leaved  Rose.     Pale  Rose,     Cabbage-Rose  Pstals.  Br, 

The  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia.  U.  S.    The  fresh  petals  fully  expanded.  7^;-. 

R^    *  feuilles, />.;    Hundertbluttcrigo  Rose,  6'«rw.;    Rosa  pallida, //«/.;   Uo.^a  do 

Alex  n. 

liuc^..    ,>u:.Sy8t..    Icosandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Rosaceoe. 

Oen.  Ch.  Petals  five.  Calyx  urceolate,  five-cleft,  fleshy,  contracted  at  the 
neck.    Seeds  numerous,  hispid,  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  calyx.  Willd. 

♦  Prof.  Roj5«T-4  «n.^ir..Mff.d  iXiAi  malie  acid  inijfht  l>'»  "l'""'- ■'•>••) sly  procured  from  this 
source.     Prof.  1  ormM  im  that  ho  has  obiaii  l<»\viog  procesfi.     Pour 

boiling  wiitti-  .1  •  l)crrie«;   macerate  for  tw'  lin,  evaporate  to  one- 

fourr'  iiu  siitiiu;   rcHume  the  cvnporalion  and  coatinuc  it  till  the  liqtjid  assumes 

'he  .  of  thin  nyrup:  then  ••*•!  it  n-idc  to  crystallite.   Wash  the  crystals  of  bima- 

late ot  l;in.>  with  a  little  water,  and  i  /»•  frotn  a  boiling  solution.   Dissolve  the  salt 

in  hot  wiiter,  and  decompose  it  wiili  of  acetate  of  lead.    Wash  the  precipitated 

malatc  of  lead,  suspend  it  in  water,  ^r.-t  y.i^^  sulphureltod  hydrogen  throu;rli  the  liipiid 
until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  separated.  Lastly,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  vessel.  .Malic  acid,  thus  obtained,  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  ma'/urr*  q/" iron 
aad  mangant*€.  both  of  whieh  have  been  employed  medicinally  in  Europe. 
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R.ba  cenlifolia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1071 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  495,  t.  178. 
This  species  of  rose  has  prickly  stems,  usually  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  The 
leaves  consist  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  closely 
attached  to  the  common  footstalk,  which  is  rough,  but  without  spines.  The  leaf- 
lets are  ovate,  broad,  serrate,  pointed,  and  hairy  on  the  under  surface.  The 
flowers  are  large,  with  many  petals,  generally  of  a  pale-red  colour,  and  sup- 
ported upon  peduncles  beset  with  short  bristly  hairs.  The  germ  is  ovate,  and 
the  segments  of  the  calyx  semi-pinnate.  The  varieties  of  R.  centifolia  are  very 
numerous,  but  may  be  indiscriminately  employed.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in 
gardens  all  over  the  world ;  but  its  original  country  is  not  certainly  known.  It 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  damask  rose,  which  is  a  distinct  species. 

The  petals  are  the  officinal  portion.  They  are  extremely  fragrant,  and  have 
a  sweetish,  slightly  acidulous,  somewhat  bitterish  taste.  Their  odour  is  said  to 
be  increased  by  iodine.  It  depends  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  with  water.  (See  Oleum  Rosae.)  They  should  be  collected  when  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded,  but  has  not  begun  to  fall.  Their  fragrance  is  impaired 
but  not  lost  by  drying.  They  may  be  preserved  fresh,  for  a  considerable  time, 
by  compressing  them  with  alternate  layers  of  common  salt  in  a  well-closed  ves- 
sel, or  beating  them  with  twice  their  weight  of  that  substance. 

The  petals  are  slightly  laxative,  and  are  sometimes  administered  in  the  form 
of  syrup  combined  with  cathartic  medicines ;  but  their  chief  use  is  in  the  pre- 
paration of  rose  water.  (See  Aqua  Eosae.) 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Rosse ;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillae  Compositus,  U.  S.         W. 

ROSA  GALLICA.  U.S.,  Br. 
Bed  Rose. 
The  petals  of  Rosa  Gallica.  U.  S.-  The  unexpanded  petal,  fresh  and  dried.  Br, 

Roses  rouges,  i^r.;  Franzosiche  Rose,  Essig-rosen,  (rerm./  Rosa  domestica,  ifa^.;  Rosa 
rubra  o  Castillara,  Span. 

Rosa.  See  ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

Rosa  Gallica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  li.  1071;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  498,  t.  1T9. 
This  species  is  smaller  than  R.  centifolia,  but  resembles  it  in  the  character  of  its 
foliage.  The  stem  is  beset  with  short  bristly  prickles.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
with  obcordate  widely  spreading  petals,  which  are  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and 
less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  species.  In  the  centre  is  a  crowd  of  yellow 
anthers  on  thread-like  filaments,  and  as  many  villose  styles  bearing  papillary 
stigmas.  The  fruit  is  oval,  shining,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The  red  rose  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  petals,  which  are  the  part  employed,  should  be  gathered  before  the  flower 
has  blown,  separated  from  their  claws,  dried  in  a  warm  sun  or  by  tlie  fire,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Their  odour,  which  is  less  fragrant  than  that  of  R.  centi- 
folia, is  improved  by  drying.  They  have  a  velvety  appearance,  a  purplish-red 
colour,  and  a  pleasantly  astringent  and  bitterish  taste.  Their  constituents,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Cartier,  are  tannin,  gallic  acid,  colouring  matter,  a  volatile  oil,  a 
fixed  oil,  albumen,  soluble  salts  of  potassa,  insoluble  salts  of  lime,  silica,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  (Journ.  de  Phar-m.,  vii.  631.)  According  to  M.  Filhol,  the  as- 
tringency  of  red  roses  is  ascribable  less  to  tannic  acid,  of  which  they  contain  bat 
a  trace,  than  to  quercitrin,  which  he  obtained  in  notable  proportion,  and  witp 
which  their  colour  is  probably  connected.  They  also  contain  much  uncrystalli- 
zable  sugar.  [Repert.  de  Pharm.,  Mai,  1863.)  The  sensible  properties  and  med- 
ical virtues  of  the  flowers  are  extracted  by  boiling  water.  Their  infusion  is  of  a 
pale-reddish  colour,  which  becomes  bright  red  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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As  their  colour  is  impaired  by  exposure  to  light  and  air,  they  should  be  kept  in 
opaque  well-closed  bottles  or  canisters. 

Medical  Properties  and  U^es.  Red  roses  are  slightly  astringent  and  tonic,  and 
were  formerly  thought  to  possess  peculiar  virtues.  They  are  at  present  chieflj 
employed  in  infusion,  as  an  elegant  vehicle  for  tonic  and  astringent  medicines. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  llosae,  U.S.:  Confect.  Rosffi  Gallicse,  Br.;  Infusum  Rosae 
Acidum,  Br.;  Infusum  Rosae  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Mel  Rosue,  U.  t>.;  Syrupus 
RosaB  Gallic©.  ^N' 

ROSMARINUS.  CT.  A?. 

Eosemarj/, 

The  tops  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis.  U.  S. 

Romariu, /v.;  Rosraarin,  G^err/i.;  llosmarino. //aZ.;  'Romero.  Span. 

Ro8M.\KiNUS.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lamiaceae  o: 
Labi  at© . 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  unequal,  with  the  upper  lip  two-parted.  Filaments  long^ 
curved,  simple,  with  a  tooth.  Willd. 

Bosmarimis  officiiiali^.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  I  126;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  329^ 
t.  117.  Rosemary  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  an  erect 
tem,  divided  into  many  long,  slender,  ash-coloured  branches.  The  leaves  are 
::uraerous,  sessile,  opposite,  more  than  an  inch  long,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
broad,  linear,  entire,  obtuse  at  the  summit,  folded  backward  at  the  edges,  of  a 
firm  consistence,  smooth  and  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  and  somewhat 
downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  pale-blue  or  white,  and  disposed  in  opposite 
groups,  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  seeds 
are  four  in  number,  oblong,  and  naked  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

The  plant  grows  spontaneously  in  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  this  country.  The 
flowering  summits  are  the  officinal  portion.  They  have  a  strong  balsamic  odour, 
which  is  possessed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Their  taste 
is  bitter  and  camphorous.  These  properties  are  imparted  partially  to  water, 
completely  to  alcohol,  and  depend  on  a  volatile  oil  which  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation.  (See  Oleum  Roamarini.)  The  tops  lose  a  portion  of  their  sensible 
properties  by  drying,  and  become  inodorous  by  age. 

Medical  Propertiea  and  Uaes.  Rosemary  is  gently  stimulant,  and  has  been 
considered  emmenagogue.  In  the  practice  of  this  country  it  is  scarcely  used ; 
but  in  Europe,  especially  on  the  continent,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
several  syrups,  tinctures,  &c.,  to  which  it  imparts  its  agreeable  odour  and  ex- 
citant property.  It  is  sometimes  added  to  sternutatory  powders,  and  is  used 
cxtenially  in  connection  with  other  aroniatics  in  the  form  of  fomentation.  In 
some  countries  it  is  employed  as  a  condiment;  and  its  flowers,  which  are  much 
soaght  after  by  the  bees,  impart  their  peculiar  flavour  to  the  honey  of  the  district! 
in  which  the  plant  abounds. 

Off.  ''••  "    Oleum  Rosmarini.  W. 

ROTTLERA.  U.S.  Secondary . 
Kameela, 

The  powder  and  hairs  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  Rottlera  tinctoria  (Rox* 
burgh).  U.S. 

Off.  Sfjn.  K  A  MELA.  Rottlera  tinctoria.  The  powder  which  adheres  to  the 
capsules.  Br. 

This  is  an  officinal  newly  introdnced  into  the  XT.  S.  and  Br.  PharmacopOBlaa. 
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In  ODi*  own,  the  Latin  name  Rottlera  has  been  adopted  from  the  generic  title  of 
the  plant  which  yields  the  medicine,  while  the  ordinary  Indian  name  Kameela 
(often  spelled  kamala)  is  used  as  the  English  synonyme.  In  the  Br  Pharmaco- 
poeia Kamela  is  given  both  as  the  Latin  and  English  title. 

The  genus  Rottlera  to  which  the  plant  producing  the  medicine  belongs,  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  llottler,  a  Danish  Missionary,  and  as  now  re- 
cognised was  established  by  Roxburgh.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  of 
Euphorbiaccae,  and,  besides  the  officinal  R.  tinctoria,  includes  another  species 
having  medical  virtues,  the  Rottlera  Schimperi,  a  large  tree  of  Abyssinia,  the 
bark  of  which,  under  the  name  of  cortex  musenae  or  musena  bark,  has  attracted 
some  attention  from  its  presumed  anthelmintic  virtues.* 

Eottlv.ra  tinctoria,  which  is  described  and  figured  by  Roxburgh  in  his  treatise 
on  The  Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  (ii.  36),  is  a  small  tree  from  15  to 
20  feet  in  height,  growing  throughout  Hindostan,  in  several  of  the  E.  India 
islands,  and  it  is  said,  in  China  and  Australia.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  three- 
valved,  three-celled  capsule,  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  marked  ex- 
ternally with  three  furrows,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  red  powder.  This  is  the 
officinal  part  of  the  plant.  The  capsules  are  gathered  in  February  and  March, 
when  full-grown,  and  the  powder  carefully  brushed  from  them.  This  is  largely 
collected  in  some  parts  of  Hindostan,  where  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  being  extensively  employed  as  a  dye-stuff.  Specimens  of  it,  under 
the  name  of  wur7'us,  were  sent  to  England  in  1852,  and  examined  by  Mr.  D. 
Hanoury,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for 
June,  1853  (xii.  405).  It  was  not  till  several  years  afterward  that  it  began  to 
attract  attention  in  Great  Britain  as  a  medicine. 

Properties.  Kameela,  as  brought  to  our  market,  is  a  light,  finely  granular, 
and  very  mobile  powder,  of  a  brownish-red  or  madder  colour,  with  little  smell 
or  taste,  but  producing  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony  in  the  mouth,  and  feeling 
gritty  under  the  teeth.  It  is  inflammable,  and  flashes  almost  like  gunpowder 
when  dropped  into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  very 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water;  but  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions,  which 
give  a  resinous  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
a  large  proportion  of  it,  forming  a  deep-red  solution,  from  which  water  precipi- 
tates resinous  matter.  Under  the  microscope,  Mr.  Ilanbury  found  it  to  consist 
of  "garnet-red,  semi-transparent,  roundish  granules,  from  ^Jy  to  3^^,  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  more  or  less  mixed  with  minute  stellate  hairs,  and  the  remains  of 
stalks  and  leaves,  the  latter  of  which  are  easily  removed  by  careful  sifting.^ 
(Pharm.  Journ.,  Feb.  1858,  p.  406.)  It  has  been  examined  chemically  by  Dr. 
Thos.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  and  by  G.  Leube,  jun.,  in  Germany.  As  given  by 
the  former,  the  constituents  are,  in  100  parts,  *78*19  of  resinous  colouring  matter, 
7"34  of  albumen,  714  of  cellulose,  &c.,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil  and  volatile  colour- 
ing matter,  384  of  ashes,  and  3-49  of  water.  Of  the  resinous  colouring  substances. 
Dr.  Anderson  obtained  one  in  a  pure  state  by  allowing  a  concentrated  ethereal 
solution  to  stand  for  two  days,  draining  and  pressing  in  bibulous  paper  the  result- 
ing mass  of  granular  crystals,  and  purifying  them  from  adhering  resin  by  repeated 
solution  in  ether  and  crystallization.  To  the  substance  thus  obtained  he  gave 
the  name  of  rotllerin.   It  is  in  the  form  of  minute  crystalline  plates,  of  a  yellow 

*  Cortex  Musenx.  This  bark  is  in  quills  several  inches  long,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
rough  and  fissured  externally,  with  a  brown  epidermis,  and  beneath  this  succcssivel}'  a 
thin  greenish  cellular  coat,  a  thicker  pale-yellow  periderm,  and  a  tough  very  fibrous  liber 
It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  sweetish  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  an  enduring  sense  of  acri- 
mony in  the  fauces.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  C.  Thiol  to  contain  an  acrid  substance  analogous 
to  saponin,  a  bitter  principle,  a  fatty  wax  like  substance,  yellow  colouring  niaiter,  ex- 
tractive, and  various  salts.  •  It  is  said  to  be  used  in  Abyssinia,  in  connection  witi"  koosso, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  tape-worm.  (Ncues  J  ah  rb.  far  Fharm.,  Jan.  18G3,  p.  374.)-  •  K^oie  tt 
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colonr  and  a  satin-like  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
more  so  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  readily  dissolved  by  ether,  and  by  alkaline  solu- 
tions, which  assume  a  dark-red  colour.  Rottlerin  melts  when  heated  moderately, 
and  at  a  higher  heat  is  decomposed,  giving  olf  pungent  vapours.  Its  formula, 
according  to  Dr.  Anderson,  is  C„H,^Oj.  (Ibid.,  p.  407.)  Leube  found  a  resin  solu- 
ble in  ether  and  cold  alcohol,  another  resin  soluble  in  ether  and  boiling  alcohol, 
starch,  gum,  extractive,  tannin,  albumen,  and  citric  acid.  He  failed  in  obtaining 
the  rottlerin  of  Dr.  Anderson.  The  ashes  were  in  the  extraordinary  proportion 
of  25'8n  per  cent.,  and  of  the  ashes  83'8  per  cent,  consisted  of  insoluble  silica. 
(Ibid.,  Sept.  ISfiO,  p.  168.)  Silica  prol)ably  enters  essentially  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  minute  granules,  and  its  presence  accounts  for  their  grittiness  under 
the  teeth.  The  active  constituent  is  supposed  to  be  the  resin  extracted  by  ether. 
Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Kameela  is  actively  purgative  in  full  doses, 
sometimes  acting  violently,  and  occasionally  causing  nausea,  but  seldom  vomit- 
ing. It  appears  to  have  been  long  used  in  India  in  the  treatment  of  tape-worm, 
but  has  been  only  within  a  few  years  known  in  Europe  and  this  country.  Its 
properties  as  a  vermifuge  were  first  investigated  by  Dr.  C.  Mackiunon,  a  British 
Army  Surgeon  in  India,  who  published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the 
Indian  Annah  of  Medical  Science^  in  1854.  He  found  it  extraordinarily  effi- 
cient in  the  treatment  of  tcenia,  having  used  it  in  50  cases,  and  failed  in  bringing 
away  the  worm  only  in  two.  The  testimony  of  other  practitioners  in  India  and 
Great  Britain  goes  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Dr.  Mackinnon,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  vermifuge  powers  of  the  medicine.  It  is  given  without  pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  patient,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  drachms,  sus- 
pended in  water,  mucilage,  or  syrup.  In  the  latter  dose  it  sometimes  acts  vio- 
lently. The  worm  is  usually  expelled  dead  at  the  third  or  fourth  stool.  If  the  first 
dose  fail  to  operate  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be  repeated  in  four  hours,  or  followed 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Dr.  Anderson,  British  Army  Surgeon  in  India,  has  era- 
ployed  the  medicine  successfully  in  the  form  of  tincture,  made  in  the  proportion 
of  six  ounces  to  sixteen  fluidouuces  of  rectified  spirit,  of  which  the  dose  is  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms.  As  an  external  remedy,  kameela  is  used  by  the  people 
of  India  in  various  affections  of  the  skin,  particularly  scabies.  Dr.  Wm.  Moore, 
of  Dublin,  has  employed  it  usefully  in  herpetic  ring-worm.  (Dub.  Husp.  Oaz.f 
Nov.  15,  1857.)  W. 

RUBIA.  U,S,  Secondary, 
Madder, 

The  root  of  Rubia  tinctorum.  U.  S. 

Oarnnce, /v.;  Krappwurrel,  (?rr7/i.,-  Wohhitk,  Ital.;  Rubia  de  tintorcros,  Granxa,  iST/xm. 

RuBiA.   Sex.  HijhI.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Kubiacere.  J^a««. 

Qen.Ch.    6V>ro//a  one-petaled,  bell-sliaped.   /?f'rr<6'«  two,  one-seeded.  Willd. 

Ruhia  tinctorum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  fiOS;  Woodv.  Med.  But.  p.  173,  t.  67. 
The  root  of  the  dyers^  madder  is  perennial,  and  consists  of  numerous  long,  soc- 
onlent  fibres,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  size  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  little 
finger,  and  uniting  at  top  in  a  common  head,  from  which  also  proceed  side-roots 
.>hat  run  near  '  the  ground,  and  send  up  many  annual  stems.    These 

are  slender.  (|ii  'inted,  procumbent,  and  furnished  with  short  prickles, 

by  which  they  u.ilieic  Lo  the  neighbouring  plants  upon  which  they  climb.  The 
leaves  nre  elliptical,  pointed,  rough,  firm,  about  three  inches  long  and  nearly  one 
inch  broad,  having  ron -  on  their  edges  and  midrib,  and  standing  al  the 

Joints  of  the  stem  in  w:  ;our,  five,  or  six  together.    The  branches  rise  in 

pairs  from  the  same  joints,  and  bear  small  yellow  llowers  at  the  summit  of  each 
if  their  subdivisions.    The  fruit  is  a  rouud,  shining,  black  berry. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  is  cultivated  in 
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Asia  Minor,  France,  Holland,  and  the  south  of  Italy,  It  is  from  Holland  that 
r>oraraerce  derives  its  chief  supply.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  dug  up  in  the 
third  summer,  and,  having  been  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  is  dried  by  artificial  heat, 
and  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  In  this  condition  it  is  packed  in  barrels, 
and  sent  into  the  market.  Madder  from  the  Levant  is  in  the  state  of  the  whole 
root ;  from  the  south  of  France,  either  whole  or  in  powder.  The  plant  is  also 
cultivated  in  this  country,  in  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Ohio. 

The  root  consists  of  a  reddish-brown  bark,  and  a  ligneous  portion  within. 
The  latter  is  yellow  in  the  recent  state,  but  becomes  red  when  dried.  The  powder, 
as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  reddish-brown. 

Madder  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitterish  astringent  taste;  and  im- 
parts these  properties,  as  well  as  a  red  colour,  to  water  and  alcohol.  It  contains, 
according  to  M.  Runge,  five  distinct  colouring  substances;  a  red,  a  purple,  an 
orange,  a  yellow,  and  a  brown.  According  to  M.  Decaisne,  only  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  found  in  the  recent  root ;  and  it  is  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric^ 
air  that  this  changes  to  red.  The  most  interesting  of  the  colouring  substances 
is  the  alizarin  of  Robiquet  and  Collin.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
extract  by  sublimation,  in  the  method  employed  by  Mohr  in  obtaining  benzoic 
acid.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  s^r.,  xxxi.  267.)  It  is  orange-red,  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, crystallizable,  capable  of  being  sublimed  without  change,  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  very  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  the 
fixed  oils,  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  alcoholic  and  wateiy  solutions  are  rose- 
coloured;  the  ethereal,  golden-yellow;  the  alkaline,  violet  and  blue  when  con- 
centrated, but  violet-red  when  sufiBciently  diluted.  A  beautiful  rose-coloured  lake 
is  produced  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  alizarin  and  alum. 
Rochleder  finds  a  close  analogy  between  alizarin  and  the  chrysophanic  acid  of 
rhubarb.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  A.  D.  1852,  p.  243.)  M.  Roussin  claims  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  alizarin  from  napthalin.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov. 
1861,  p.  558.)  Madder  also  contains  sugar;  and  Dobereiner  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing alcohol  from  it  by  fermentation  and  distillation,  without  affecting  its  colour- 
ing properties.    It  is  much  used  by  the  dyers. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Madder  was  formerly  thought  to  be  emmena- 
gogue  and  diuretic;  and  was  used  in  amenorrhoea,  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  vis- 
ceral obstructions.  It  is  still  occasionally  prescribed  in  suppressed  menstrua- 
tion ;  but  physicians  generally  have  no  confidence  in  its  efficacy  in  this  or  any 
oth&r  complaint.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  imparts  a  red  colour  to  the 
milk  and  urine,  and  to  the  bones  of  animals,  without  sensibly  affecting  any  other 
tissue.  The  effect  is  observable  most  quickly  in  the  bones  of  young  animals,  and 
in  those  nearest  the  heart.  Under  the  impression  that  it  might  effect  some 
change  in  the  osseous  system,  it  has  been  prescribed  in  rachitis,  but  without  any 
favourable  result.  The  dose  is  about  half  a  drachm,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  W. 

RUBUS.  CT.^y. 
Blaclcherry-root 

The  root  of  Rubus  Canadensis,  and  of  Rubus  villosus.  U.  S. 

RuBUS.   Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Rosaceae. 

Gen.  Gh.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Berry  compound,  with  one-seeded 
acini.  Willd. 

Of  this  extensive  genus  not  less  than  twenty  species  are  indigenous  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  called  by  the  various  names  of  rai<pherrij,  black 
terry,  dewberry,  cloudberry,  &c.    Most  of  them  are  shrubby  or  suffrnticose 
briers,  with  astringent  roots  and  edible  berries;  some  have  annual  stems  with- 
out prickles.  The  only  officinal  species  are  R.  Canadensis  and  R.  villosus,  which, 
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go  far  as  relates  to  their  medical  properties,  are  so  closely  alike  as  not  to  require 
a  separate  description. 

1.  liubus  Canadensis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  105;  Gray,  Manual  of  Bot.  dc., 
p.  121.  —  R.trivialis.  Pursh,  Flor.  Am.,  Sept.  p.  347.  The  dewberry,  soraetimea 
also  called  low  blackberry,  or  creeping  blackberry,  has  a  slender,  somewhat 
prickly  stem,  which  runs  along  the  ground,  and  occasionally  puts  forth  roots.  The 
leaves  are  composed  of  three  or  five  leaflets,  which  are  ovate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
Inte,  generally  pointed,  sharply  serrate,  thin,  and  nearly  smooth.  TIjc  flowers 
are  large,  white,  and  arranged  in  racemes,  with  leaf-like  bractes.  The  plant 
grows  abundantly  in  old  fields  and  neglected  grounds  in  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Its  fruit  is  large,  black,  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour,  and  ripens  some- 
what earlier  than  that  of  i?.  viIIohus. 

2.  R.  villosus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1085;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  \.  160; 
Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  151.  The  stem  of  the  blackberry  is  somewhat  shrubby, 
from  three  to  seven  feet  high,  branching,  more  or  less  furrowed  and  angular, 
and  armed  with  strong  prickles.  The  smaller  branches  and  young  shoots  are 
herbaceous.  The  leaves  are  ternate  or  quinate;  the  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate, 
unequally  and  sharply  serrate,  and  pubescent  on  both  sides;  the  footstalk  and 
midrib  usually  armed  with  short  recurved  prickles.  The  flowers  are  large,  white, 
and  in  erect  racemes,  with  a  hairy,  prickly  stalk.  The  calyx  is  short,  with  acu- 
minate segments.  The  fruit  is  first  green,  then  red,  and,  when  perfectly  ripe,  of 
a  sliining  black  colour  and  very  pleasant  taste.  It  is  a  compound  berry,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  pulpy  one-seeded  globules  or  acini  attached  to  the  receptacle. 
This  species  of  Rubus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abundant  of  those  indigenous  in 
the  United  States,  growing  in  neglected  fields,  along  fences,  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  in  forest  glades,  and  wherever  tillage  or  too  much  shade  and  moisture 
does  not  interfere  with  it  Its  flowers  appear  from  May  to  July,  and  its  fruit  is 
ripe  in  August. 

The  berries  of  both  these  species  of  Rubus  are  much  used  as  food ;  and  a 
jelly  made  from  them  is  in  great  esteem  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  even  as  a  re- 
medy in  dysenteric  aS'ections.    The  roots  only  are  officinal. 

The  blackberry  root  is  branching,  cylindrical,  of  various  dimensions,  from 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness  down  to  the  size  of  a  straw,  ligneous,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  bark,  which  is  externally  of  a  light-brownish  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  in  the  dried  root  is  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  dewberry  root  is  usually 
Bmaller,  without  the  longitudinal  wrinkles,  but  with  transverse  fissures  through 
the  epidermis,  and  of  a  dark-ash  colour,  without  any  reddish  tinge.  Both  are 
inodorous.  The  bark  in  both  has  a  bitterish  strongly  astringent  taste,  and  the 
ligneous  portion  is  nearly  insipid,  and  comparatively  inert.  The  smaller  roots, 
therefore,  should  be  selected  for  use;  or,  if  the  thicker  pieces  are  employed,  the 
cortical  part  should  be  separated,  and  the  wood  rejected.  Their  virtues  are 
extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  by  diluted  alcohol,  and  depend  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  upon  tannin,  which  is  an  abundant  constituent. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Dewberry  and  blackberry  roots  are  tonic  and 

F*" '••  astringent.  They  have  long  been  a  favourite  domestic  remedy  in  bowel 

.  and  from  popular  favour  have  passed  into  regular  medical  use.  Given 
ill  lucortion,  they  are  usually  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  without  being  offensive 
to  the  taste;  and  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  cases  of  diarrhcDa 
from  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  whether  in  children  or  adults.  We  can  add  our 
own  decided  testimony  to  that  of  others  who  have  spoken  favourably  of  their 
tise  in  this  complaint;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  applicable  to  all  other 
cases  in  which  the  vegetable  astringents  arc  found  serviceable.  The  decoction 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  smaller  roots,  or  of  the  bark  of  the 
larger,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint;  of  wiiich  from  one  to  two 
fluidounces  may  be  giren  to  an  adult  three  or  four  times,  or  more  frequently, 
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♦luring  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  20  or  30  grains. 
A  fluid  extract  may  be  prepared  from  the  root,  in  the  same  manner  and  propor- 
tions exactly  as  the  officinal  fluid  extract  of  Bittersweet  (see  Exlractum  Dulca- 
niarae  Fluidum),  and  given  in  the  dose  of  30  minims.*    The  syrup  is  officinal. 
Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  llubi,  U.  S.  W. 

RUMEX.  U.S.Secmdary, 
Yelloio  Doch. 

The  root  of  Rumex  crispus.  U.  S. 

RuMEX.    Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Trigynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Polygonacere. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Petals  three,  converging.  Seed  one,  three- 
tided.  Willd.  Calyx  six-parted,  persistent,  the  three  interior  divisions  petaloid 
connivent.    Seed  one,  three-sided,  superior,  naked.   Stigmata  multilid.  Nuttall. 

Several  species  of  Rumex  have  sour  leaves,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  sorrel  from  the  others,  which  are  called  dock.  Of  the  former, 
Rumex  Acetosa,  or  common  English  sorrel,  formerly  held  a  place  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  li.  Acetosella  is  the  common  sorrer  of  our 
fields,  though  supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Europe.  The 
leaves  of  both  these  plants  are  agreeably  sour  to  the  taste,  and  owe  their  acidity 
to  binoxalate  of  potassa  with  a  little  tartaric  acid.  They  quite  lose  this  taste  in 
drying.  They  are  refrigerant  and  diuretic,  and  may  be  used  advantageously  as 
an  article  of  diet  in  scurvy.  For  this  purpose  they  are  prepared  in  the  form  of 
salad.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  forms  with  water  an  agreeable  acidulous  drink, 
sometimes  used  in  fevers.  Taken  very  largely,  the  leaves  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced poisonous  effects.  (See  Wood^s  Quarterly  Retrospect,  i.  109.)  R.  scutatus 
also  ranks  among  the  sorrels. 

Of  the  proper  docks,  though  one  only  is  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
several  others  have  been  used.  The  roots  of  i?.  Patientia  and  R.  Alpinus,  Eu- 
ropean plants,  and  of  R.  aquations,  R.  acutus,  and  R.  sanguineus,  belonging 
both  to  ICurope  and  the  United  States,  may  be  employed  indiscriminately  with 
those  of  the  officinal  species.  R.  Brilannica  and  R.  ohtusifolius  were  formerly 
officinal,  but  were  dismissed  at  the  late  revision  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  the 
present  officinal  species  adopted  in  their  place.  R.  Hydrolajjathum  (Hudson), 
which  is  the  R.  aquaiicus  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  is  thought  to  be  the 
Herha  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  docks  are  herbaceous  plants  with  perennial  roots.  Their  flowers 
are  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  Some  of  the  species  are  dioecious ;  but  the 
one  here  described  has  perfect  flowers. 

Rumex  crispus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  251;  Gray,  Manual  of  Botany,  dtc, 
p.  377.  From  a  perennial,  spindle-shaped,  yellow  root,  which  penetrates  deeply 
into  the  ground,  a  stem  rises  annually,  three  or  four  feet  high,  furnished  with 
smooth,  lanceolate  leaves,  strongly  waved  at  their  margins,  and  terminating  in 
panicled  racemes  of  small,  inconspicuous,  greenish  flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are 
truncate  or  cordate  at  the  base,  and  those  which  spring  from  the  root  have  long 
footstalks.  The  flowers  are  in  crowded  whorls,  upon  long  wand-like  racemes, 
which  are  leafless  above.  The  valves  or  inner  sepals  of  the  calyx  are  roundish- 
cordate,  entire  or  slightly  denticulate,  and  one  or  all  grain-bearing.  This  species 

*  Aromatic  Si/rup  of  Blackberry.  Take  of  Blackberry  Root^ij;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  each, 
,:jiss;  Mace  ^i;  Sugar  ^^xxx.  Reduce  the  root  and  spices  to  a  powder  which  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  50  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  moisten  this  with  two  fluidounces  of  alco- 
hol, put  into  a  percolator,  and  displace  with  water  till  17  fluidounces  have  passed,  aiad 
dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  filtrate.  A  fluidounce  is  equivalent  to  30  grains  of  Die  root. 
[Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  552.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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of  dock  is  a  native  of  Enrope,  bnt  has  become  naturalized  in  this  country,  and 
18  now  a  CO  Ml  men  weed,  growins^  in  roads  and  fields. 

Dock  root,  from  whatever  species  derived,  has  an  astringent,  bitter  taste,  with 
little  or  no  smell.  It  readily  yields  its  virtues  to  water  by  decoction.  According 
to  Riegel,  the  root  of  i?.  ohlusifoUus  contains  a  peculiar  principle  called  rumi- 
cin,  resin,  extractive  matter  resembling  tannin,  starch,  mucilage,  albumen,  lignin, 
sulphur,  and  various  salts,  among  which  are  phosphate  of  lime,  and  different 
acetates  and  malates.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  t>er.,  i.  410.)  Rumicin,  in  its  pure 
state,  has  since  been  ascertained  by  Karl  von  Thann,  to  be  identical  with  cliry- 
sophanic  acid.  (See  Rheum.)  {Ghem.  Central  Blaft,  Nov.  10,  185S,  p.  795.) 
The  leaves  of  most  of  the  species  are  edible  when  young,  and  are  occasionally 
used  as  spinage.  They  are  somewhat  laxative,  and  form  an  excellent  diet  in  scor- 
butic cases.  The  roots  are  used  to  dye  a  yellow  colour. 

The  officinal  species,  R.  crispus,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  J.  II. 
Salisbury,  of  New  York ;  and  the  following  statements  are  derived  from  his 
paper,  published  in  the  Neio  York  Journal  of  Medicine  (March,  1855,  p.  211) 
The  seeds  are  astringent,  but  less  bitter  than  the  root.  The  leaves  are  bitterish, 
pungent,  and  astringent  to  the  taste,  with  a  smell  like  that  of  bruised  sorrel. 
The  petioles  are  decidedly  sour,  and  contain  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part,  is  spindle-shaped,  yellow,  and  covered  with 
an  easily  separable  and  nearly  tasteless  epidermis,  within  which  are  successively 
the  cortical  layers,  a  ligneous  portion,  and  a  central  medulla.  The  cortical  part, 
which  is  easily  separated,  fleshy,  and  tender,  is  the  most  active.  It  has  a  bitter 
and  astringent  taste,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  starch,  a  little  sugar,  albuminous 
matter,  gummy  matter,  bitter  extractive,  tannic  acid  of  the  kind  which  gives 
green  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  iron,  lignin,  and  various  salts.  The  root 
yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  injured  by  loug  boiling. 

3L;dica,l  Properties  and  Unes.  Dock  root  is  astringent,  and  gently  tonic,  and 
is  also  supposed  to  possess  an  alterative  property,  which  renders  it  useful  in  scor- 
butic disorders,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  the  itch,  in  the  cure  of 
which  it  enjoyed  at  one  time  considerable  reputation.  It  is  said  to  have  proved 
useful  in  scrofula  and  syphilis.  Dr.  Thomson  found  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 
H.  Palienlia  very  efficacious  in  obstinate  ichthyosis.  R.  aqualicua  and  R.  Britan- 
nica  are  the  most  astringent.  The  roots  of  some  species  unite  a  laxative  with 
the  tonic  and  astringent  property,  resembling  rhubarb  somewhat  in  their  opera- 
tion. Such  are  those  of  R.  crispus  and  R.  oblusifolius ;  and  R.  Alpinus  ha« 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  name  of  mountain  rhubarb.  This  resemblance  ih 
not  singular,  as  the  two  genera  belong  to  the  same  natural  family.  Dock  root 
is  given  in  powder  or  decoction.  Two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  bruised,  or  one 
ounce  of  the  dried,  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  two  fluidounces 
may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  as  the  stomach  will  l)ear  it.  The  root  has 
often  been  applied  externally  in  the  shape  of  ointment,  cataplasm,  and  decoction, 
to  the  cutaneous  eruptions  and  ulcerations  for  which  it  has  been  used  internally. 
The  powdered  root  is  recommended  as  a  dentifrice,  especially  wheu  the  gums 
are  spongy.  W. 

RUTA.  U,S,SeoonrJon/. 

Rue, 

The  leaves  of  Rota  graveolens.  U.  S. 

Bae  oUorHtito, /v.;  Oaricn- lUute,  ^ffm.;  lUitu,  ftal.;  Ruda, /^an. 
Rut  A.  Sex.  Sysl.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nal.Ord.  Rutaccic. 
Ocn.  Ch.   Calyx  five- parted.    PelaU  concave.  Receptacle  surrounded  by  ten 
melliferous  points.   Capsule  lobed.  Willd, 

Rula  graveolens.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  642;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  p.  487,  t.  174. 
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Common  me  is  a  perennial  plant,  nsuallj  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  several 
shrubby  branching  stems,  which,  near  the  base,  are  woody  and  covered  with  a 
rough  bark,  but  in  their  ultimate  ramifications  are  smooth,  green,  and  herba- 
ceous. The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  glaucous,  with  obovate,  sessile,  obscurely 
crenate,  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  terminal  branched  corymb  upon  subdividing  peduncles.  The  calyx  is 
persistent,  with  four  or  five  acute  segments;  the  corolla  consists  of  four  or  five 
concave  petals,  somewhat  sinuate  at  the  margin.  There  are  usually  ten  stamens, 
but  sometimes  only  eight.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  whole  herb 
is  active;  but  the  leaves  are  usually  employed. 

These  have  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  especially  when  rubbed.  Their  tasto 
is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  When  recent,  and  in  full  vigour,  they  have  so  much 
acrimony  as  to  inflame  and  even  blister  the  skin,  if  much  handled;  but  the 
acrimony  is  diminished  by  drying.  Their  virtues  depend  chiefly  on  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  very  abundant,  and  is  contained  in  glandular  vesicles,  apparent  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plant.  (See  Oleum  Rutse.)  They  contain,  also,  accord- 
ing to  Miihl,  chlorophyll,  albumen,  an  azotized  substance,  extractive,  gum,  starch 
or  inulin,  malic  acid,  and  lignin;  and,  according  to  Borntrager,  a  peculiar  acid 
which  he  calls  rutinic  acid.  {Chem.  Gazette,  Sept.  1845,  p.  385.)  Rutinic  acid 
is  the  colouring  principle  of  rue,  and  has  been  found  in  various  other  plants.  It 
was  thought,  at  one  time,  that  it  might  be  identical  with  quercitrin  ;  but,  though 
analogous  to  that  principle,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  distinct.  Like  quercitrin, 
it  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  colouring  of  plants.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.f 
Aoiit,  1862,  p.  165.)    Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  their  active  properties. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rue  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and,  like 
most  other  substances  which  excite  the  circulation,  occasionally  increases  the 
secretions,  especially  when  deficient  from  debility.  It  appears  to  have  a  tend- 
ency to  act  upon  the  uterus;  in  moderate  doses  proving  emmenagogue,  and  in 
larger,  producing  a  degree  of  irritation  in  the  organ  which  sometimes  determines 
abortion.  Taken  very  largely  it  acts  as  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  Three  cases 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Helie  in  which  it  was  taken  by  pregnant  women,  with  the 
effect  of  producing  dangerous  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  and  cerebral  de- 
rangement, which  continued  for  several  days,  but  ended  at  length  in  recovery. 
In  each  instance  miscarriage  resulted.  Great  depression  and  slowness  of  the 
pulse  attended  the  narcotic  action  of  the  poison.  In  one  of  these  cases,  three 
fresh  roots  of  the  size  of  the  finger  were  used  in  the  form  of  decoction.  (Ann. 
d^Hyg.  Pub.  et  de  Med.  Leg.,  xx.  180.)  A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Cooper 
in  the  Nashville  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  in  which  a  man,  convalescent  from 
dysentery,  having  added  some  brandy  to  a  handful  of  the  bruised  herb,  expressed 
it,  and  took  the  whole  of  the  liquor,  with  fatal  effects.  The  prominent  symptoms 
were  vomiting,  violent  tormina,  tenesmus  with  bloody  stools,  abdominal  distuji- 
sion  with  tenderness,  and  severe  strangury.  (Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  ix.  720.)  Rue 
is  sometimes  used  in  hysterical  affections,  worms,  flatulent  colic,  and  amenor- 
rhoea,  particularly  in  the  last  complaint.  It  has  also  been  highly  recommended 
in  uterine  hemorrhage,  especially  when  dependent  on  an  atonic  state  of  the 
organ.  The  ancients  employed  it  as  a  condiment,  and  believed  it  to  possess, 
besides  other  valuable  properties,  that  of  resisting  the  action  of  poisons.  Its 
excitant  and  irritating  properties  require  that  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day 
The  medicine  is  also  given  in  infusion  and  extract.  W- 
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SABADILLA.  U.S.,  Br. 

Cevadilla. 
The  seed  of  Yeratrum  Sabadilla.  U.S.  A  sagraea  officinalis.  The  dried  Fruit.  Br 

C^vadillc,  Fr.;  Sabadillsame,  Germ.;  Cebadilla,  Span. 

There  has  been  much  uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  botanical  origin  of  ceva- 
dilla. At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from  Veratrum 
Sabadilla,  which  is  recognised  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  But  Schiede,  during 
his  travels  in  Mexico,  ascertained  that  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  collected  from  a 
diflferent  plant,  of  the  same  natural  order  of  Melanthaceoe,  growing  upon  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andes.  This  was  considered  by  Schlechtendahl 
as  another  species  of  Veratrum,  by  Don  as  an  Helonias,  and  by  Lindley  as  be- 
longing to  a  new  genus  which  he  named  Asagraea.  Hence  it  has  been  variously 
denominated  Veralrum  officinale,  Helonias  officinalis:,  and  Asagraea  officinalis. 
The  Edinburgh  College  recognised  this  plant,  under  Don's  title  of  Helonias  offi- 
cinalis, as  one  of  the  sources  of  cevadilla;  in  the  present  British  Pharmacopoeia 
it  is  admitted,  under  Lindley's  name  of  Asagrasa  officinalis,  as  the  only  source. 
More  exact  information,  however,  is  wanted  before  we  can  determine  its  precise 
origin.  It  has  been  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  solely  on  account  of  its 
employment  in  the  preparation  of  veratria.    It  is  brought  from  Vera  Cruz.* 

Cevadilla  seeds  usually  occur  in  commerce  mixed  with  the  fruit.  This  con- 
sists of  three  coalescing  capsules  or  follicles,  which  open  above,  and  appear  like 
a  single  capsule  with  three  cells.  It  is  three  or  four  lines  long  and  a  line  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  obtuse  at  the  base,  light-brown  or  yellowish,  smooth,  and  in 
each  capsHle  contains  one  or  two  seeds.  A  resemblance,  existing  or  supposed, 
between  this  fruit  and  that  of  barley  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Spanish 
name  cevadilla,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  barley.  The  seeds  are  elongated,  pointed 
at  each  end,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  somewhat  curved,  two  or 
three  lines  long,  wrinkled,  slightly  winged,  black  or  dark-brown  on  the  outside, 
whitish  within,  hard,  inodorous,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid,  burning,  and  dura- 
ble taste.  Cevadilla  was  found  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to  contain  a  peculiar 
organic  alkali  which  they  named  veratria,  combined  with  gallic  acid;  fatty  mat- 
ter, consisting  of  olein,  stearin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  fatty  acid  denominated 

*  Until  more  definite  information  is  obtained  on  the  subject,  we  give  in  a  note  a  brief 
description  of  the  two  plants  above  referred  to. 

Veralrum  Sabadilla.     Ketziua,  Oba.  i.  31;    Carson,  Illiul.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  60,  pi.  94.     See 
Veratrum  Album.    The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  numerous,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  with  from 
r=  -'  •  '     •■    :rtppn  ribs,  glaucous  beneath,  and  all  radical.  The  flower-stem  is  erect,  simple, 
I  i><ps  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  spreading,  simple,  or  but  sligiitly 
h  ;  inicle  of  somewhat  nodding  flowers,  supported  upon  very  short  pedicels.    Tho 

flowers,  wtiirii  uro  of  a  blackish-purple  colour,  approximate  in  twos  and  threes,  t-he  fertile 
turning  at  longih  to  one  side,  and  the  sterile  falling  ofl*.  The  segments  of  the  corolla  are 
OTftte-lanc -olate,  and  without  veins.  Tlie  capsules  occupy  only  one  side  of  the  stem.  This 
plant  grows  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  was  cultivated  by  Descourtili  at  San  Do- 
mingo, from  seeds  obtained  in  Mexico. 

Atoi^rtea  oj^irinalu.  Lindley.  Botan.  /?<>j^.,  June,  1889. —  Veratrum  offianaU.  Schlechtendahl, 
Linnira,  \\.  4.'>  —  ffo/orwn  nfficinalia.  Don,  Ed.  New  PhUoa.  Joum.,  October,  1882,  p.  284. 
Th.  till  ,\s  11^'  M  ill.'  ^'•tfric  character  given  by  Lindley.  **/7oirer«  polygamous,  racemose, 
nnkf  I  /'  ',.,'i'h  >-iv  i.jirtitc,  segments  linear,  vcinloss,  almost  equal,  with  a  nectariferous 
exoavHiifin  at  tlio  Imsc,  equal  to  the  stamens.  StamenM  alternately  shorter;  anthers  cordate 
a*  if  nnilo.Mii'ir,  nf'.'r  d»«hi*f»pnce  shield-shaped.  Ovariet  three,  quite  simple,  attenuated 
'■  '  three,  acuminate,  papery;  seeds  scimitar-shaped,  corru- 

^  with  grass-like  leaves,  and  small,  pale,  and  densely  ra- 

'  ',  >Miich  is  the  <  -  '     '  lu^a  linear,  acuminate,  sub- 

^^  1  tho  margin,  m  ]>y  three  lines  in  breadth, 

^        •  .   ibout  six  feet  hi^l..    :..... ..^  .....  very  dense,  straight,  spike- 

nke  raceme,  eighteen  inches  long.    The  flowers  are  white,  with  yellow  anthers. 
46 
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ce^'adw  OT  sabadillic  acid ;  wax;  yellow  coloarinp:  matter ;  gum;  lignin;  and 
salts  of  potassa  and  of  lime,  with  a  little  silica.  From  100  parts  of  the  seeds, 
separated  from  their  capsules,  Meissner  obtained  058  of  veratria.  M.  Couorbe 
discovered  another  alkaloid  in  the  seeds  which  he  denominated  sabadillin.  Be- 
sides the  principles  above  mentioned,  a  peculiar  acid  was  discovered  by  Merck, 
called  veratn'c  acid,  which  is  in  colourless  crystals,  fusible  and  voktilizable 
without  decomposition,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  having  the  properties  of  reddening 
litmus  paper,  and  forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies.  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  veratria,  its  properties,  and  remedial  applications,  and  for  a 
more  particular  notice  of  sabadillin  (sabadillia),  see  Veratria  in  Part  II. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cevadilla  is  an  acrid,  drastic  emeto-cathartic, 
operating  occasionally  with  great  violence,  and  in  overdoses  capable  of  produc- 
ing fatal  effects.  It  was  known  as  a  medicine  in  Europe  so  early  as  the  year 
1572 ;  but  has  never  been  much  employed.  It  has  been  used  chiefly  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, especially  in  cases  of  taenia,  in  which  it  has  been  given  in  doses  varying 
from  five  to  thirty  grains.  It  has  also  been  given  in  different  nervous  affections. 
It  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  pulvis  Capucinorum,  sometimes  used  in 
Europe  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  in  the  hair.  It  is  considered  by  the  Mexi- 
cans useful  in  hydrophobia,  and  was  employed  by  M.  Fouilhoux,  of  Lyons,  in  a 
supposed  case  of  that  disease,  in  the  dose  of  about  nine  grains,  with  asserted  suc- 
cess. Externally  applied,  it  is  highly  irritating,  ar.J  is  even  said  to  be  corrosive. 
Its  chief  employment  at  present  is  for  the  preparation  of  veratria. 

Off.  Prep.  Yeratria.  W. 

.     SABBATIA.  U.S. 
Sahhaiia.  American  Centaury. 

The  herb  of  Sabbatia  angularis.  U.  S. 

Sabbatia.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Gentianaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five  to  twelve-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  five  to  twelve-parted. 
Stigmas  two,  spiral.  Anthers  at  length  revolute.  Capsule  one-celled,  two-valved, 
many-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Sabbatia  angularis,  Pursh,  Flor.  Am.  Sept.  13t ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Pot.  iii. 
147  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  255.  —  Chironia  angularis.  Linn.  The  American  cen- 
taury is  an  annual  or  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root,  and  an  erect, 
smooth,  four-sided  stem,  winged  at  the  angles,  simple  below,  sending  off  opposite 
axillary  branches  above,  and  one  or  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves,  which  vary 
considerably  in  length  and  width,  are  ovate,  entire,  acute,  nerved,  smooth,  op- 
posite, and  sessile,  embracing  half  the  circumference  of  the  stem  at  their  base. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  growing  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  forming 
together  a  large  terminal  corymb.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, considerably  shorter  than  the  corolla.  This  is  deeply  five-parted,  with 
obovate  segments  of  a  delicate  rose-colour,  which  is  paler  and  almost  white  in 
the  middle  of  their  under  surface.  The  anthers  are  yellow,  and,  after  shed- 
ding their  pollen,  become  revolute.  The  style,  which  is  bent  downward,  and  is 
longer  than  the  stamens,  terminates  in  two  linear  stigmas,  which  become  spirally 
twisted  together.  The  plant  is  widely  diffused  through  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  growing  in  low  meadow  grounds,  and,  in  wet  seasons,  upon  uplands,  in 
woods,  and  neglected  fields.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  In  its  general  aspect 
as  well  as  medical  properties,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Erythrsea  Cen- 
taurium,  or  European  centaury,  for  which  it  was  mistaken  by  the  earlier  ^ettlers- 
The  whole  herb  is  employed,  and  should  be  collected  when  in  flower. 

All  parts  of  it  have  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  without  any  admixture  of  af^trin- 
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gency,  or  other  peculiar  flavour.  Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  its  bitterness, 
together  with  its  medical  virtues. 

Mtnlual  Pro}j€rfu's  and  Ut<es.  American  centaury  has  the  tonic  properties 
of  the  simple  bitters,  and  is  very  analogous  in  its  action  to  the  other  plants  of 
the  same  natural  family.  It  hus  hmg  been  popularly  employed  as  a  prophylactic 
and  remedy  in  our  autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  ;  and  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  by  some  physicians  in  the  latter  of  these  complaints.  The  con- 
dition to  which  it  was  considered  applicable  was  that  existing  between  the  parox- 
ysms, when  the  remission  was  such  as  to  call  for  tonics,  but  was  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  occa- 
sionally useful,  during  the  progress  of  a  slow  convalescence,  by  promoting  appe- 
tite and  invigorating  digestion ;  and  may  l^e  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
dyspepsia  and  diseases  of  debility.  The  most  convenient  form  for  administration 
is  that  of  infusion.  A  pint  of  boiling  water,  poured  on  an  ounce  of  the  herb  and 
allowed  to  cool,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces,  repeated  every  hour 
or  two  during  the  remission  of  fevers,  and  less  frequently  in  chronic  affections. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  decoction,  ex- 
tract, and  tincture  are  also  efficient  preparations.  W. 

SABINA.  U.S., Br. 
Savine, 

The  tops  of  Juniperus  Sabina.  U.  S.  The  fresh  and  dried  Tops ;  collected  in 
spring.  Br. 

Sabine,  Fr;  Sevenbaum,  ^rr»w.;  Sabina, /^aZ.,  iSJpan. 

Juniperus.  See  JUNIPERUS. 

Juniperus  Sabina.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  852;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  10,  t.  5. 
This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  nnmerous  erect, 
pliant  branches,  much  subdivided.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  light  green, 
that  of  the  trunk  rough,  and  reddish-brown.  The  leaves,  which  completely  in- 
vest the  younger  branches,  are  numerous,  small,  erect,  firm,  smooth,  pointed, 
dark-green,  glandular  in  the  middle,  opposite,  and  imbricated  in  four  rows.  The 
flowers  are  male  and  female  on  different  trees.  The  fruit  is  a  blackish-purple 
l)erry,  of  an  ovoid  shape,  marked  with  tubercles  and  the  remains  of  the  calyx 
and  petals,  and  containing  three  seeds. 

The  savine  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  is  said  to 
wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  north-western  lakes.  The  ends  of  the 
I -hes,  and  the  leaves  by  which  they  are  invested,  are  collected  for  medical 
use  in  the  spring.    When  dried  they  fade  very  much  in  colour. 

The  tops  of  Juniperus  Virginiana,  or  common  red  cedar,  are  sometimes  sub- 
stituted in  the  shops  for  savine,  to  which  they  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to 
\n'  with  difficulty  distinguished.  The  two  species,  however,  differ  in  their  taste 
and  smell.    In  J.  Virginiana,  moreover,  the  leaves  are  sometimes  ternate. 

The  toj)S  and  leaves  of  the  savine  plant  have  a  strong,  heavy,  disagreeable 
odonr,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste.  These  properties,  which  are  less  striking  in  the 
drifd  than  the  recent  leaves,  are  owing  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water.  (Sec  Oleum  Sahinas.)  The  leaves  impart  their  virtues 
to  alcohol  and  water.  From  an  analysis  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Needles,  they  appear  to 
contain  volatile  oil.  trnm.  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  resin,  chlorophyll,  fixed  oil,  bitter 
extractive,  liii!'  i^^A.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xii'i.  \5.) 

Medical  Pr  .    Savine  is  highly  stimulant,  increasing  raost 

of  the  secretion.-*,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and  uterus,  to  the  latter  of  which 
H  IS  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  direction.  It  has  been  much  used  in  amenor- 
rbcea.  and  occasionally  as  a  remedy  for  worms.    Dr.  Chapman  strongly  recom- 
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mended  it  Itj  chronic  rhenmatism ;  and  it  is  employed  in  Germany,  botn  internally 
and  externally,  in  chronic  gout.  In  overdoses  it  is  capable  of  producing  dan- 
gerous gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  and  should  therefore  be  used  with  caution. 
In  no  case  should  it  be  employed  when  much  general  or  local  excitement  exists. 
In  pregnancy  it  should  always  be  given  with  great  caution ;  though  it  has  re- 
cently been  recommended  as  an  effective  remedy  in  certain  forms  of  monorrhagia, 
and  is  asserted  to  prove  occasionally  useful  in  preventing  threatened  abortion. 
(See  Am,  Journ.  of  Med.  Set,  N.  S.,  viii.  4t5.)  It  is  most  conveniently  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  powder,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  fluid  extract  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gra- 
hame,  which  may  be  given  in  the  same  number  of  drops.* 

As  an  external  irritant  it  is  useful,  in  the  form  of  cerate,  for  maintaining  a 
discharge  from  blistered  surfaces ;  but,  as  the  preparation  sold  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  savine  ointment  is  often  feeble,  either  from  the  age  of  the 
drug,  or  the  substitution  of  red  cedar,  it  has  in  some  measure  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. (See  Ceratum  Sahinse.)  In  powder  or  infusion,  savine  is  used  in  Europe 
as  an  application  to  warts,  indolent,  carious,  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  psora,  and 
tinea  capitis ;  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,  diluted  with  water,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  similar  purposes. 

Off.  Prep  Ceratum  Sabinse,  U,  S.;  Oleum  Sabinae,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Sabi- 
nae,  Br.  W. 

SACCHARUM.  U.S. 
Sugar, 

The  sugar  of  Saccharum  officinarum,  refined.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  SACCHARUM  ALBUM.  Bejined  Sugar,  C^.U^fi,^,  Saccharum 
officinarum.    The  crystallized  refined  juice  of  the  stem.  Br. 

White  sugar;  Sucre  pur,  Sucre  en  pains,  i^r,;  Weisser  Zucker,  G^<!77»./  Zucchero  en 
pane,  Ital.;  Azucar  de  pilon,  Azucar  rej&nado,  Span. 

SYRUPUS  FUSCUS.  U,S 
Molasses, 

The  impure,  dark-coloured  syrup,  obtained  in  making  sugar  from  Saccharum 
officinarum.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  THE  RI  AC  A.  Treacle.  The  uncrystallized  residue  of  the  refining 
of  sugar.  Br. 

M6lasse,  i^r.;  Zuckersatz,  Zuckerayrup,  C/^rm.;  Melazzo,  7^rtZ.;  MelaoA,  Span. 

Among  the  saccharine  principles  distinguished  by  the  chemist  are  cane  sugar, 
or  sugar  properly  so  called,  derived  from  the  sugar  cane,  the  beet,  and  the  sugar 
maple;  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  with  which  starch  sugar,  diabetic  sugar,  the 
crystallizable  sugar  of  honey,  and  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  glucosides  are 
identical;  uncrystallizable  sugar;  sorbite,  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash 
(Sorbus  aucuparia);  lactin,  or  sugar  of  milk;  inosite,  or  sugar  of  muscular 
flesh ;  mannite,  with  which  mushroom  sugar  is  identical ;  and  glycerin.  Glucose 
or  grape  sugar  is  conveniently  obtained  by  spreading  crystalline  honey  on  porous 

*  Fluid  Extract  of  Savine.  The  following  is  essentially  the  process  of  Mr.  Grahame.  Hav- 
ing mixed  four  troyounces  of  recently  dried  savine  in  fine  powder,  with  sufficient  alcohol 
(of  90  per  cent.)  to  moisten  it,  pack  it  in  a  percolator,  cover  it  with  perforated  paper,  and 
pour  alcohol  upon  it.  Set  aside  the  first  six  fluidounces  that  pass  till  reduced  one-half  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Continue  the  percolation  till  eight  fluidounces  additional  are 
obtained,  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  with  a  moderate  heat,  to 
one  fluidounce,  and  mix  this  with  the  residue  of  the  portion  reserved.  One  fluidrachra 
of  the  fluid  extract  represents  60  grains  of  the  savine.  {TVant.  of  Maryland  Col  of  Pharm.f 
June,  1858.) — N'ote  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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tiles,  dissolving  what  remains  on  their  surface  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizing.  The 
product  is  about  one- fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  honey.  Glucose,  as  obtained 
from  a  concentrated  syrup,  is  in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains  ;  but,  when  crys- 
tallized from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  has  the  shape  of  square  tables  or  cubes.  It 
is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  also  less  soluble  in  water,  and  much  raor# 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*386.  Strong  mineral  acids  hardly  act  on 
grape  sugar,  but  destroy  cane  sugar  with  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  grape 
sugar  is  destroyed  by  alkalies,  with  which  cane  sugar  forms  definite  compounds. 
Dissolved  in  water  and  subjected  to  prolonged  ebullition,  grape  sugar  under- 
goes very  little  alteration.  Its  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion directly,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  state.  It  is  characterized, 
also,  in  boiling  solution,  by  reducing  the  potassa-tartrate  of  copper,  and  by  be- 
coming brown  by  the  action  of  the  alkalies.  The  name  of  glucosides  has  been 
given  to  certain  organic  substances  which  are  resolvable,  by  the  presence  of  acids, 
or  other  slight  chemical  influence,  into  glucose  and  some  other  proximate  princi- 
ple, as  in  the  instance  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  thus  resolved  into  glucose  and  gallic 
acid.  Uncrystallizable  sugar  (fruit  sugar  or  chulariose),  an  isomeric  form  of 
glucose,  exists  in  honey  and  the  juice  of  fruits,  and  is  generated  from  cane  sugar  by 
solution  in  water  or  weak  acids,  and  long  boiling.  Hence  it  is  present  in  molasses. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  this  sugar  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and, 
like  grape  sugar,  is  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  without  an  interme- 
diate change.  In  consequence  of  this  efifect  on  polarized  light,  it  has  been  named 
by  the  French  chemists  inverse  sugar  (sucre  inter verle)-,  its  rotatory  power  being 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  sugar  from  which  it  is  produced.  Uncrystallizable  sugar 
is  transformed  into  grape  sugar,  when  it  is  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, but  not  by  mere  solidification.  (Soubeiran.)  A  solution  of  cane  sugar,  like 
that  of  grape  sugar,  has  a  rotating  power  to  the  right.  When  it  ferments,  it  is 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  first  converted  into  grape  sugar.  It  is  found  both  by 
Mitscherlich  and  Soubeiran  to  be  first  changed  into  uncrystallizable  sugar;  and, 
as  the  change  proceeds,  the  rotating  power  to  the  right  of  the  cane  sugar  gra- 
dually lessens  and  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  rotating  power  to  the  left 
of  the  uncrystallizable  sugar  formed.  6'or6m,  discovered  by  M.  Pelouze,  is  in 
perfectly  transparent  crystals,  having  the  same  taste  as  cane  sugar,  but  is  not 
susceptible  of  fermentation.  Lactin,  or  sugar  of  milk,  is  now  othcinal.  (See 
Saccharum  Lactis.)  Inosite  is  a  sugar  found  in  the  juice  of  flesh.  For  a  de- 
scription of  mannile  and  glycerin,  see  the  articles  Manna  and  Glycerina. 

Besides  the  sugars  above  enumerated,  chemical  writers  mention  dulvose  (dulcile 
or  dulcin),  a  substance  like  mannite  from  an  unknown  plant  of  Madagascar ;  phy- 
cite,  obtained  from  Protococcus  vulgaris;  quercite,  obtained  from  acorns;  me- 
lampyrite,  from  Melampyriim  nemorosum  and  other  Scrophularinea^ ;  mycose 
or  the  sugar  of  ergot;  melUoHe,  the  peculiar  sugar  of  Australian  manna,  at  first 
thought  to  be  grape  sugar;  trehalose,  the  crystallizable  principle  of  Turkish 
maDna;  melizotose,  in  Hrian9on  manna;  pinite,  obtaineil  from  a  sugar  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  to  bo  derived  from  Pinus  Lambertiana;  and  phaseomannile,  ob- 
tained from  kidney  beans  before  they  arc  ripe.  Of  these  saccharine  substances, 
I  trehalose,  mycose,  and  melizotose,  though  ditforing  in  some  of  their 

i  s  from  cane  sugar,  agree  with  it  in  composition,  and  in  the  property 

of  being  modified  by  acids,  and  transformed  into  sugars  analogous  to  glucose 
■'Berthclot,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Oct.  l«r)8,  p.  292.)*  In  relation  to  melampyrite, 
the  latest  researches  give  reason  to  think  that  it  is  identical  with  dulcite.  (Umeiin, 
Handbook,  xv.  543.) 

*  In  reUtion  to  the  fermentAtion  of  several  of  the  lugars,  in  presence  of  chalk  and  cer- 
tain animal  lubetances,  such  as  cheese,  ke.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  intereslinf 
•bMnrations  of  M.  Berthelot,  contained  in  the  Journ.  dt  Pharm.  for  Oct.  1866. 
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Cane  sugar  is  nanufactnred  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the 
bert,  aiid  in  considerable  quantities,  in  Canada  and  the  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  (Ace?"  saccharinum). 
In  the  vear  1850,  according  to  the  census  returns,  thirty-four  millions  of  pounds  of 
crude  maple  sugar  were  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.*  Cane  sugar 
may  also  be  obtained  from  cornstalks,  and  from  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  or 
So7'ghus  saccharatus.  The  juice  of  the  latter  contains  from  10  to  16  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable,  the  latter  greaily  predominating. 
Hence  it  is  not  well  suited  to  produce  crystallized  sugar,  but  yields  molasses 
abundantly.  It  also  affords  good  grain  for  bread,  and  excellent  fodder  for  do- 
mestic animals.  In  India  sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  different  species  of  palm. 
In  1844  more  than  6000  tons  of  crude  palm  sugar,  caWed  jaggary,  were  manu- 
factured. It  is  more  easily  refined,  and  at  less  cost  than  the  sugar  from  the  cane. 
(Slevens.)  But  the  supply  of  sugar  from  these  sources  is  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  that  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane  itself,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  some  of  our  Southern  States, 
particularly  Louisiana.  This  plant  is  the  Saccharum  officinarum  of  botanists, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  ofiicinal  sugars  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Saccharum.  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Graminaceas. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  two-valved,  involucred,  with  long  down.  Corolla  two-valved. 
Willd. 

Saccharum  officinarum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  321 ;  Philos.  Trans.,  Ixix.  207. 
The  sugar  cane  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  possessing  a  jointed,  succulent  root, 
from  which  arise  several  shining,  jointed,  solid  stems,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  containing  a  white  and  juicy 
pith.  The  colour  of  the  stem  is  yellow,  greenish-yellow,  purple,  or  striped. 
The  joints  are  about  three  inches  apart,  and  give  origin  to  the  leaves,  which 
embrace  the  stem  at  their  base,  are  three  or  four  feet  long  and  about  an  inch 
wide,  flat,  acuminate,  longitudinally  striated,  furnished  with  a  white  midrib,  gla- 
brous, finely  dentate,  and  of  a  green  colour  inclining  to  yellow.  The  flowers 
are  pinkish,  surrounded  by  a  long  silky  down,  and  disposed  in  a  large,  terminal, 
nearly  pyramidal  panicle,  composed  of  subdivided  spikes,  and  two  or  three  feet 
in  length.  The  plant  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Indian  corn.  Four 
varieties  are  mentioned ;  1.  the  common,  with  a  yellow  stem  ;  2.  the  purple, 
with  a  purple  stem  and  richer  juice ;  3.  the  gigantic,  with  a  very  large  light- 
coloured  stem  ;  and  4.  the  Otaheitan,  which  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
from  the  island  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite)  by  Bougainville  and  Bligh,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  greater  height,  the  longer  intervals  between  its  joints,  and  the 
greater  length  of  the  hairs  which  surround  the  flowers. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  by  cuttings,  which  are  planted  in  rows,  and  which, 
by  giving  rise  to  successive  shoots,  furnish  five  or  six  crops  before  the  plants 
require  to  be  renewed.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  plant  generally  flowers,  and  in 
four  or  five  months  afterwards  the  canes  are  completely  ripe,  at  which  time  they 
have  a  yellowish  colour,  and  contain  a  sweet  viscid  juice.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
which  they  yield  is  variable.  According  to  Avequin,  of  New  Orleans,  the  pro- 
portion of  cane  sugar  in  the  recent  stalk  is  about  10  per  cent.,  of  uncrystallizable 
sugar  from  3^  to  4  per  cent.  Cane-juice  is  said  to  contain  from  17  to  23  per  cent, 
of  crystallizable  sugar,  though  scarcely  7  per  cent,  is  extracted  in  practice. 

Freparation  and  Purification.  The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut  down  close  to 
the  earth,  topped,  and  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  then  crushed  between  ver- 
tical iron  rollers  in  a  mill.  The  juice,  constituting  90  per  cent,  of  the  cane, 
though  scarcely  50  per  cent,  is  actually  obtained,  is  of  a  pale-greenish  colour, 

♦  In  relation  to  the  preparation  of  maple  sugar,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Gibb  \n  tlo 
Br.  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  (July,  1851),  and  another  by  M.  J.  B.  Avequin  in  the  ^m  f>\vn. 
ofPharm.  (Jan.  1858,  p.  12).— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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sweet  taste,  and  balsamic  odour,  and  has  a  sp.  j^r.  varying  from  1033  to  1  106 
As  it  runs  out  it  is  received  in  suitable  vessels,  and,  being  quickly  removed 
is  immediately  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1  part  of  the  earth  to  800  of  the  juice,  and  heated  in  a  boiler  to  140-. 
The  exact  proportion  of  the  lime  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  juice  varies  in 
quality  in  different  seasons;  but  the  manufacturer  should  aim  at  making  the 
liquor  neutral,  or  very  slightly  alkaline.  The  gluten  and  albumen  rise  to  the 
top,  and  form  a  thick  scnm,  from  underneath  which  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  by 
a  cock  into  a  copper  boiler,  where  it  is  concentrated  by  heat,  the  scum  being 
carefully  skimmed  off  as  it  forms.  Filtering  the  juice  through  cloth  filters  be- 
fore heating  it  is  advantageous.  When  sufficiently  concentrated,  the  juice  is 
transferred  to  shallow  vessels  called  coolers,  from  which,  when  it  assumes  a 
granular  aspect,  it  is  drawn  off  into  wooden  vessels  with  perforated  bottoms,  the 
holes  in  which  are  temporarily  plugged.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
liquid  is  strongly  agitated  with  wooden  stirrers,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  granu- 
lation of  the  sugar,  which  is  completed  in  six  hours.  The  stoppers  are  now  re- 
moved, and  the  syrup  is  allowed  to  drain  off  from  the  sugar,  which  in  this  state 
is  granular,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  moist.  It  is  next  dried  in  the  sun,  and, 
being  introduced  into  hogsheads,  forms  the  broivn  sugai'  of  commerce.  The 
sjrrup,  by  a  new  evaporation,  furnishes  an  additional  portion  of  sugar;  and  the 
liquid  which  finally  remains,  incapable  of  yielding  more  sugar  with  advantage, 
is  called  molasses.  Eight  pounds  of  the  juice  yield,  on  an  average,  one  pound 
of  brown  sugar.  In  the  process  of  extraction,  it  is  important  that  the  juice 
should  be  concentrated  by  a  moderate  heat;  as  a  high  temperature  causes  more 
of  the  cane  sugar  to  be  converted  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and,  therefore,  in- 
creases the  amount  of  the  molasses.  This  conversion  takes  place  slowly,  even  in 
the  cold,  if  the  juice  is  allowed  to  stand;  and  hence  the  importance  of  niajiu- 
facturing  it  at  once  into  sugar.  According  to  M.  Maumene,  the  cane  sugar  in 
crude  beet  juice  may  be  preserved  without  change  by  converting  it  into  saccha- 
rate  of  lime;  and  he  supposes  that  this  is  true  of  all  vegetable  juices,  containing 
cane  sugar.  In  the  case  of  beet  juice,  he  recommends  the  addition  of  an  amount 
of  slaked  lime,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  supposed  to  be  present; 
an  amount  which  will  be  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  juice.  When 
the  juice  is  to  l)e  manufactured,  the  sugar  is  set  free  by  saturating  nine- tenths 
of  the  lime  with  carbonic,  phosphoric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  (Joiirji.  de  Pharm., 
Nov.  1856.)  It  may  be  set  free  also  by  animal  charcoal,  which  is  now  generally 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

Brown  sugar  is  sometimes  partially  purified  by  boiling  it  with  lime-water,  and, 
after  suflicient  concentration,  allowing  the  syrup  to  crystallize  in  large  inverted 
conical  vessels,  pierced  at  the  apex  and  plugged.  The  surface  of  the  crystalline 
mass  being  covered  with  a  thin  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  the  plug  is  removed, 
and  the  water  from  the  clay,  })erc(>lating  the  mass,  removes  the  coloured  syrup, 
which  fltiws  out  at  the  hole.  Sugar,  thus  prepared,  ap])roache8  to  the  white 
state,  and  constitutes  the  clayed  sugar  of  commerce,  usually  called,  in  this 
connlry,  Havana  aufjar. 

There  is  no  doul)l  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  is  lost  in  the  ordinary 

{>roce88  of  manufacture;  and  several  plans  have  been  proposed  to  prevent  this 
OSS.  In  iV'CPtnbfr,  1>^47,  Dr.  John  Scoffern,  of  England,  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  use  of  sui  f  lead  as  a  ]>urifying  agent,  added  to  the  cone-juico  in  the 

proportion  o!  n  of  1  per  cent    When  applied  to  cane-juice,  it  separates 

the  imj)nritieH  rompietely,  thns  avoiding  the  labour  of  skimming,  and  furnishes 
the  whole  of  the  sugar,  instead  of  about  one-third,  as  by  the  ordinary  process. 
When  u.^ed  in  refining  operations,  it  enables  the  rffiner  to  work  up  residues, 
which  would  not  furnish  sutficient  sugar  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  old  process. 
The  lead  is  finallv  removed  from  the  sagar  solutions  in  the  form  of  sulphite  of 
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lead,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  forcea  throup^h  them  by  mechanical 
means.  In  this  way  Dr.  Scofi'ern  alleges  that  the  whole  of  the  lead  may  be  sepa- 
rated ;  bui  even  if  it  is  not,  he  believes  that  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphite  of 
lead  in  the  sugar  would  not  prove  injurious.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
several  eminent  chemists  and  physicians;  but  the  position  is  controverted  by 
others  equally  eminent,  and,  we  think,  on  just  grounds ;  as  we  should  feel  doubt 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  an  aliment  so  extensively  used  as  sugar,  containing  a 
proportion  of  lead,  however  minute.  Such  is  the  view  taken  in  France,  where 
the  process  of  Dr.  Scofifern  is  prohibited.  Another  patented  process  for  the 
defecation  of  cane-juice,  and  of  the  syrups  of  sugar  refineries,  is  that  of  R.  &  J. 
Oxland,  in  which  acetate  of  alumina  is  used.  The  details  of  the  process  are 
given  in  the  Ghem.  Gazette  for  Nov.  16,  1849,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
M.  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  has  proposed  a  third  process,  which  consists  in  the  use 
of  bisulphite  of  lime.  This  salt  is  alleged  to  act  as  an  antiseptic,  preventing  the 
operation  of  any  ferment;  as  an  absorber  of  oxygen,  opposing  the  action  of  that 
gas  on  the  juice;  as  a  clarifier,  rendering  insoluble  at  212°  all  coagulable  mat- 
ters ;  as  a  bleacher  of  pre-existing  colouring  matters,  and  a  preventive  of  the 
formation  of  new  ones ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  substance  furnishing  a  base  to  neu- 
tralize hurtful  acids,  which  unite  with  the  lime,  displacing  the  weaker  sulphurous 
acid.  M.  Melsens  admits  that  he  has  made  his  experiments  with  cane-juice  on 
a  small  scale  only,  and,  therefore,  leaves  the  application  of  the  principles  of  his 
method  to  the  intelligence  of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  M.  Emil  Pfeiffer  has 
proposed  another  refining  process,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  an  agent  previously  recommended  by  Brande.  (See  Ghem.  Gaz,  April 
15,  1856.)  M.  Emile  Rousseau  proposes  sulphate  of  lime  as  the  best  addition 
to  saccharine  juices  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  This  coagulates  the  albuminous 
matters.  The  clear  juice  is  then  agitated  with  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
oxidizes  and  destroys  the  colouring  matters,  and,  besides,  absorbs  the  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  and  removes  the  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  remaining 
in  the  solution.  {^QQAm.Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  461.) 

The  refining  of  brown  sugar  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  business,  and  the 
methods  pursued  have  undergone  many  improvements.  By  the  original  process, 
the  sugar  was  boiled  with  lime-water,  and  clarified  by  heating  it  with  bullocks* 
blood.  The  clarified  syrup  was  then  strained  through  cloth  filters,  whereby  it 
was  rendered  limpid.  It  was  next  transferred  to  a  boiler,  where  it  was  subjected 
to  ebullition  until  it  was  brought  to  a  proper  concentration  ;  when  it  was  allowed 
to  cool  in  conical  moulds,  and  to  drain  for  the  separation  of  the  molasses.  This 
last  boiling  required  to  be  continued  so  long,  that  the  action  of  the  fire  and  air 
frequently  decomposed  the  sugar  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  loss  of  25  per 
cent,  in  molasses.  This  disadvantage  led  to  the  abandonment  of  prolonged 
boiling;  and  now  the  sugar  refiners  boil  the  syrup  in  shallow  boilers,  which  are 
suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  their  being  emptied  with  the  greatest 
quickness,  without  putting  out  the  fire. 

The  process  of  refining  was  still  further  improved  by  Messrs.  Philip  Taylor 
and  Howard.  The  former  introduced  the  improvement  of  heating  the  syrup  with 
great  rapidity,  by  means  of  steam  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  tubes  travers- 
ing the  boiler;  and  the  latter  devised  the  plan  of  causing  the  syrup  to  boil  under 
a  diminished  pressure,  created  by  a  suction  pump,  set  in  motion  by  a  steam 
engine,  while  it  was  heated  by  steam  circulating  round  the  boiler.  In  this  way^ 
the  syrup  was  made  to  boil  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  with  a  diminished  con- 
tact of  the  air;  and  the  loss  of  cane  sugar  by  its  conversion  into  uncrystallizable 
sugar  was  in  a  great  measure  avoided. 

After  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  concentrated  by  any  one  of  these  methods,  it  is 
transferred  to  coolers,  where  it  is  agitated  to  cause  it  to  granulate.  In  thil  state 
it  is  poured  into  unglazed  earthenware  moulds  of  a  conical  shape,  with  a  hole 
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in  the  apex,  which  is  stopped  with  a  paper  plug.  The  moulds  are  placed,  with 
the  apex  duwnwards,  above  stone-ware  pots,  intended  to  receive  the  uucrystallii- 
able  syrup.  When  the  mass  has  completely  concreted,  the  moulds  are  unstopped, 
to  allow  the  coloured  syrup  to  drain  off.  To  separate  the  remains  of  this  syrup, 
the  operation  called  claying  is  performed.  This  consists  in  removin":  from  the 
base  of  the  loaf  a  layer  of  the  sugar,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  rei)lacing  it  with 
pure  sugar  in  powder,  which  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  water 
of  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  The  water  gradually  leaves  the  clay,  dissolves 
the  pure  sugar,  and  percolates  the  mass  as  a  pure  syrup,  removing  in  its  pro- 
gress the  coloured  syrup.  Sometimes  the  purification  is  performed  without  the 
use  of  clay,  by  allowing  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sugar  to  percolate  the  loaf 
When  all  the  coloured  syrup  is  removed,  the  loaf  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  and 
placed  in  stoves  to  dry.  It  now  constitutes  white  ot  purified  sugar.  The  syrup 
which  drains  from  the  loaves  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  cane  sugar, 
and  is  used  in  subsequent  operations.  The  syrups  of  lowest  quality  are  employed 
in  forming  inferior  white  sugar,  from  which  a  syrup  finally  drains,  containing  so 
little  cane  sugar  as  not  to  repay  the  expense  of  extracting  it.  This  constitutes 
sugar-house  molasses.  Good  brown  sugar,  in  the  process  of  refining,  yields  about 
70  per  cent,  of  white  sugar. 

Commercial  History.  Cane  sugar  w&s  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  origin- 
ally obtained  from  India,  where  it  was  extracted  from  the  sugar  cane.  About 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  the  Venetians  brought  it  to  Europe ;  but,  at  that 
time,  it  was  so  scarce  and  costly  as  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  medicine.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  maritime  route  to  the  East 
Indies,  the  commerce  in  sugar  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Sub- 
sequently, the  cultivation  of  the  cane  extended  to  Arabia,  Egypt,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  the  Canaries,  and  finally,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  to  America, 
where  it  was  pursued  with  the  greatest  success,  and  continues  to  be  so.  In 
America  it  is  produced  most  abundantly  in  the  West  Indies,  which  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe,  little  comparatively  being  taken 
thither  from  Brazil  or  the  East  Indies.  The  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  existing  war,  was  more  than  half  supplied  by  Louisiana  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  States.  The  crop  of  sugar  of  Louisiana,  in  1847,  was  estimated 
at  240,000  hogsheads;  in  1853,  at  322,000.  The  crop  of  Cuba  for  the  latter 
year  is  supposed  to  have  reached  600,000  hogsheads.  Latterly,  our  planters 
have  introduced  into  Louisiana  the  variety  of  cane  called  the  Otaheitan  cane, 
which  is  hardier  and  more  productive  than  the  common  cane,  and  better  suited 
to  the  climate  of  our  Southern  States. 

Properties.  Sugar,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  solid  of  a  peculiar  grateful  taste,  per- 
manent in  the  air,  phosphorescent  by  friction,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*6.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent  in 
boiling  water.  The  solution,  wlien  thick  and  ropy,  is  called  syrup.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar,  kept  in  a  warm  place,  has  the  property  of  corroding  iron,  par- 
tially immersed  in  it,  just  above  the  line  where  the  surface  of  the  li(juid  tonclies 
the  metal;  and  the  solution  itself  becomes  im|)regnated  with  protoxide  of  iron, 
fttul  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour.  A  similar  ellect  is  produced  on  lead;  but  zinc 
HI  i  copper  are  bu'  acted  on.  (Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone,  Annals  of  Phar- 

il,  iii.  208.)  A  of  sugar  possesses  the  property  also  of  dissolving  a 

large  quantity  of  hy.iiule  of  lime,  forming  a  compound,  called  syrup  ojlime. 
When  a  concentrated  syrup  is  gently  heated,  and  spirit  added  to  it,  the  liquid, 
on  cooling,  forms  white  semi-transparent  crystals  of  hyd rated  sugar,  having  the 
shape  of  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  and  called  sugar-candy.  Sugar  is  nearly  in- 
boluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alco- 
"jol,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  83.  When  heated  to  365*^,  it  melts  into  a  viscid,  colourless 
liquid,  which,  ou  being  suddenly  cooled,  forms  a  transparent  omorphous 
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called  barley  sugar.  At  a  higher  temperature  (between  400°  and  420®)  it  loses 
two  cqs.  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  porous  mass,  having  a  high 
lustre,  called  caramel  At  a  still  higher  heat  it  yields  combustible  gases,  car- 
bonic acid,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  acetic  acid ;  and  there  remains  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  charcoal,  which  burns  without  residue.  Sugar  renders  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils  to  a  certain  extent  miscible  with  water,  and  forms  with  the 
latter  an  imperfect  combination,  called  in  pharmacy  oleo-aaccharum.  When  in 
solution,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  a  negative  property  which 
distinguishes  it  from  most  other  organic  principles. 

Texts.  Cane  sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  grape  sugar  by  Trommer's  test, 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  caustic  potassa.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  potassa 
be  added  in  excess,  a  deep-blue  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on  being  heated,  lets 
fall,  after  a  time,  a  little  red  powder.  A  solution  of  grape  sugar,  similarly 
treated,  yields,  when  heated,  a  copious  greenish  precipitate,  which  rapidly  changes 
to  scarlet,  and  eventually  to  dark-red.  Prof  Bottger  finds  that,  wlien  a  liquid 
containing  grape  sugar  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  some  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  a  gray  coloration  or  blackening  of  reduced  bismuth  is  produced. 
Cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  has  no  effect  on  the  test.  Dr.  Donaldson's  test  for 
sugar  in  the  animal  fluids  is  formed  of  5  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5  of  caus- 
tic potassa,  6  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  4  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  32  of  distilled 
water.  A  few  drops  of  this  solution,  being  added  to  an  animal  tiuid,  and  the 
mixture  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp,  a  yellowish-green  colour  is  developed,  if 
sugar  be  present.  J.  Horsley's  test  for  sugar  in  diabetic  urine  is  an  alkaline 
solution  of  chromate  of  potassa,  a  few  drops  of  which,  boiled  with  the  urine, 
will  make  it  assume  a  deep  sap-green  colour. 

Action  of  Acids  and  Alkalies,  &c.  The  mineral  acids  act  differently  on  cane 
sugar,  according  as  they  are  concentrated  or  dilute.  Strong  nitric  acid,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  (See  Oxalic  Acid  in  Part  III.) 
The  same  acid,  when  weak,  converts  it  into  saccharic  acid,  confounded  by 
Scheele  with  malic  acid.  Concentrated  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  chars  it.  Di- 
luted muriatic  acid,  when  boiled  with  cane  sugar,  converts  it  into  a  solid,  brown, 
gelatinous  mass.  Weak  sulphuric  acid,  by  a  prolonged  action  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, converts  cane  sugar,  first  into  uncrystallizable  sugar,  afterwards  into 
grape  sugar,  and  finally  into  two  substances,  analogous  to  ulmin  and  ulraic  acid, 
called  sacchulmin  and  sacchulmic  acid.  Vegetable  acids  are  supposed  to  act 
in  a  similar  way.  Maumene  has  found  that  cane  sugar  undergoes  the  change 
into  uncrystallizable  sugar  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  aqueous  solution,  as 
well  as  when  heated  with  acids.  When  the  boiling  with  acids  is  prolonged  for 
several  days  in  open  vessels,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and,  besides  sacchulrain  and 
sacchulmic  acid,  formic  acid  is  generated.  Soubeiran  admits  the  change  of  the 
uncrystallizable  into  grape  sugar,  but  attributes  it  to  a  molecular  transformation 
of  the  sugar,  independently  of  the  action  of  the  acid  ;  as,  according  to  his  ob- 
servation, the  conversion  takes  place  only  after  rest.  In  confirmation  of  his 
yiews,  this  chemist  states  that  he  found  the  same  changes  to  be  produced  by 
boiling  sugar  with  water  alone. 

Cane  sugar  unites  with  the  alkalies  and  some  of  the  alkaline  earths,  forming 
definite  combinations  which  render  the  sugar  less  liable  to  change.  It  also  unites 
with  protoxide  of  lead.  Boiled  for  a  long  time  with  aqueous  solutions  of  po- 
tassa, lime,  or  baryta,  the  liquid  becomes  brown,  formic  acid  is  produced,  and 
two  new  acids  are  generated ;  one  brown  or  blnck  and  insoluble  in  water,  called 
melassic  acid,  the  other  colourless  and  very  soluble,  named  glucic  acid. 

The  account  above  given  of  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  cane  sugar 
explains  the  way  in  which  lime  acts  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugi\r. 
The  acids,  naturally  existing  in  the  saccharine  juice,  have  the  effect  of  ron\  jrt- 
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ing  the  cblc  sugar  into  uncrystallizablo  sngar,  by  which  a  loss  of  the  former  w 
sustained.  The  lime,  by  neutralizing  these  acids,  prevents  that  result.  An  excess 
of  lime,  however,  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  as  it  injures  the  product  of  cane 
BUfT'dT  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  change  in  sugar  which  precedes  fer- 
mentation, namely,  the  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  the  uncrystallizable  kind, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  operating  on  the  juice  before  that  process  sets  in ;  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  grinding  canes  immediately  after  they  are  cut,  and  boil- 
ing the  juice  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  several  forms  of  sugar  in  common  use. 
including  the  two  oflBcinal  varieties. 

Purijied  or  white  sugar,  as  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  is  in  concrete,  some- 
what porous  masses,  called  loaves,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  small  crystalline 
grains.  When  carefully  refined,  it  is  brittle  and  pulverulent,  perfectly  white, 
inodorous,  and  possessed  of  the  pure  saccharine  taste.  Cane  sugar  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  starch  sugar,  which  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  suspected  sugar,  first  a  small  portion  of  fused  potassa,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  cobalt.  This 
test,  if  the  cane  sugar  be  pure,  will  produce  a  violet-blue  precipitate,  a  reaction 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  starch  sugar.  (Dr.  G.  Beich.)* 

Unpurified  or  brown  sugar  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  more  or  less 
moist  and  sticky,  consisting  of  shining  crystalline  grains  intermixed  with  lumps, 
having  an  orange-yellow  colour  more  or  less  deep,  a  sweet,  cloying  taste,  and 
heavy  peculiar  smell.  It  varies  very  much  in  quality.  The  best  sort  is  nearly 
dry,  in  large  sparkling  grains  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  possesses  much  less 
smell  than  the  inferior  kinds.  It  consists  of  cane  sugar,  associated,  according  to 
Messrs.  Alexander  and  Morfit,  with  variable  quantities  of  hygroscopic  moisture, 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  extractive,  saline  matter,  and  insoluble 
organic  and  inorganic  substances.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  April  15,  1858,  p.  153.)  Among 
the  inorganic  substances  is  a  small  proportion  of  lime.  By  keeping  it  becomes 
soft  and  gummy,  and  less  sweet,  a  change  attributed  to  the  lime. 

MolassHH  is  of  two  kinds,  the  West  India  and  sugar-house.  West  India  mo- 
lasses is  a  black  ropy  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  sweet  empyreumatic  taste. 
When  mixed  with  water  and  with  the  skimmings  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  manu- 
faeture  of  sugar,  it  forms  a  liquor,  which,  when  fermented  and  distilled,  yields 
rum.  Sugar-house  molasses  has  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  West 
India,  but  is  thicker,  and  has  a  different  flavour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  I  i,  and  it 
contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  Both  kinds  of  molasses  consist  of 
ODcrystallizable  sugar,  more  or  less  cane  sugar  which  has  escaped  separation  in 

♦  Ettimadon  of  Cane  Sugar  and  Olueote.  The  aqueous  solution  of  a  Diixttire  of  ferridcy- 
a&ide  of  puta!<^«ium  ^red  prussiute  of  potassa)  with  half  its  wciglit  of  hydrate  of  potassa, 
hms  no  chemical  action  on  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  cold  or  hot,  yet  communicates  to  it, 
even  in  very  small  proportion,  a  decided  and  persistent  yellowness.  With  a  solution  of 
glucose  or  gnipo  sugar  it  1  •        lour  slowly  if  cold,  and  more  rapidly  as  the  tempera- 

ture is  raisj'd.    If  a  few  d;  N-d  to  a  solution  of  glucose  at  140°,  the  yellow  colour 

»t  first  j)roduccd  very  »oun  — .,  ,.  urs,  and,  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  170°,  is  immediately 
destroyed.  If  now  the  addition  continue  to  be  made,  the  colour  will  continue  to  disappear 
so  Imu'  n=«  niiy  of  the  gluco.no  remains.  IJy  experiment  it  was  ascertained  that  10-08 
y  •  idcyanidc  were  sufticient  to  destroy  1  gramme  of  sugar  converted  by 

I  iicose.    A  normal  solution  may  be  made  by  mixing  10  U8  gramme.s  of 

tiM   ;  ir  with 'i-.'')!)  grammes  of  hydrate  of  I" i  1  dissolving  this  in  1«K)  cubio 

cenfi  v.iter.    .Suppose  a  mixture  of  cane  sn  ucoso  to  be  tested.   Dissolve 

1  "'  ..   |(» -.,,1.; ..f, Tt'H  of  water.  '■  ,w    r.,  and  add  one-tenth  of  the 

'  ! ucoso  thr  ippcars;  in  which  case  the  solu- 

^  -        1  luotres  till  !  r  ceases  to  disappear.    As  many 

•eatiiuetres  of  the  normal  liquid  as  arc  used,  so  many  hundredths  of  the  1008  grAmmet 
of  the  ferridcyanide,  and  of  course  of  one  gramme  of  glucose  will  have  been  consumed,  in* 
dicAting  that  quantit  iter  in  the  mixture.  (Qontcle,  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Mars»  I860, 

p.  208.)— JS'o/f  to  the  I  .  n. 
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tne  protiess  of  manufacture  or  refining,  and  gummy  and  colouring  matter.  "When 
the  molasses  from  cane  sugar  is  treated  with  a  boiling,  concentrated  solution  Oi 
bichromate  of  potassa,  and  boiled,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  green ;  but  if  it  be  adulterated  with  only  an  eighth  of  starch  sugar  mo- 
lasses, the  reaction  is  prevented,  and  the  colour  is  not  changed.  (Dr.  G.  Reich.) 

Composition.  The  following  formulas  express  the  composition  of  the  different 
varieties  of  sugar,  so  far  as  known.  Cane  sugar,  Cj,HjjO„.  Of  the  same  com- 
position are  mycose,  melitose,  melizotose,  and  trehalose,  which,  as  before  stated, 
constitute  a  group  closely  analogous  to  cane  sugar,  though  differing  in  some  of 
their  properties.  The  formula  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  Cj^H^O,,;  and  un- 
crystallizahle  sugar,  also  named  variously  chulariose,  inverse  sugar,  and  levu- 
lose,  which  is  characterized  by  a  left  rotatory  power  in  reference  to  polarized 
light,  has  the  same  composition.  With  these  also  agree  sorbite  and  inosite. 
The  formula  of  mannite  and  of  dulcite  (dulcin  or  dulcose)  is  CjjHj^Ojj. 

Med.  and  Pharm.  Uses,  &c.  The  uses  of  sugar  as  an  aliment  and  condiment 
are  numerous.  It  is  nutritious,  but  not  capable  of  supporting  life  when  taken 
exclusively  as  aliment,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  its  composition. 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  used  for  preserving  meat  and  fish ;  for  which 
purpose  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  acting  in  a  much  less  quantity  than  is 
requisite  of  common  salt,  and  of  not  altering  the  taste,  nor  impairing  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  the  aliment.  Prof.  Marchand  has  ascertained  that  a 
solution  of  sugar  has  no  action  on  the  teeth  out  of  the  body.  It  may  hence 
be  inferred  that  the  popular  notion  that  sugar  is  injurious  to  the  teeth  is  un- 
founded. 

The  medical  properties  of  sugar  are  those  of  a  demulcent;  and  as  such  it  is 
much  used  in  catarrhal  affections,  in  the  form  of  candy,  syrup,  &c.  According 
to  M.  Proven9al,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  antaphrodisiac,  when  taken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a  pound  or  more  daily,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  cold  water.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  therapeutic  power  of  the  vapour  of  boiling  cane-juice,  in 
bronchitis  and  incipient  consumption,  applied  by  living  in  a  sugar-house,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  con- 
tained in  the  47th  and  51st  volumes  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
In  pharmacy  sugar  is  employed  to  render  oils  miscible  with  water,  to  cover  the 
taste  of  medicines,  to  give  them  consistency,  to  preserve  them  from  change,  and 
to  protect  certain  ferruginous  preparations  from  oxidation.  Accordingly  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  infusion  of  roses,  of  several  mix- 
tures, pills,  and  powders,  of  many  fluid  extracts,  syrups,  and  confections,  and  of 
all  the  troches.  Molasses  is  used  for  forming  pills,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted, 
preserving  them  soft  and  free  from  mouldiness,  on  account  of  its  retentiveness 
of  moisture  and  antiseptic  qualities. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Saccharum.  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata,  J?r./  Liquor  Calcis 
Saccharatus,  Br.;  Syrupus.  B. 

SACCHARUM  LACTIS.  U.S., Br. 
Sugar  of  Milk. 

A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  whey.  U.  S.  Crystallized  sugar  obtained 
from  the  whey  of  cows'  milk  by  evaporation.  Br. 

Lactose;  Sucre  de  lait, /^r./  Milchzuckcr,  (rerm. 

Sugar  of  milk,  or  lactin,  is  found  only  in  milk,  of  which  it  forms  about  6  per 
cent.  (Boussingault.)  It  is  manufactured  largely  in  Switzerland  and  the  Bava- 
rian Alps,  as  an  article  of  food  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  preparing  it,  milk 
is  first  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  result- 
ing  whey  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  ccnsistence,  and  set  aside  for  several  weeks. 
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in  a  cool  place,  to  crystallize.  The  crystals,  which  constitute  the  sugar  of  milk, 
are  then  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal  and  repeated  crystallizations.* 

Sngar  of  milk  is  a  hard,  somewhat  pritty,  white  substance,  crystallized  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  possessing  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  In  commerce  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  cylindrical  masses,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  a  cord,  around  which  Iho 
crystals  have  been  deposited.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  six  parts  of  cold  and  three 
of  boiling  water,  without  forming  a  syrup.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-54.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinons 
fermentation  by  the  direct  influence  of  yeast;  but,  after  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
which  first  convert  it  into  grape  sugar,  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  spirituous 
liquor-  It  is  well  known  that  both  mares'  and  cows'  milk,  after  becoming  sour, 
is  capable  of  forming  an  intoxicating  drink  by  fermentation.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  sugar  of  milk  is  converted  into  mucic  (sacchlactic)  acid.  When  anhy- 
drous it  consists  of  Ci,H„0,. ;  when  crystallized,  of  C„H„0,j  -f-  IIO.  {Slaedeler 
and  Krause.)  These  formulas  make  anhydrous  sugar  of  milk  isomeric  with  cane 
sugar,  and  the  crystallized  with  anhydrous  grape  sugar. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  England,  as  a  non-nitro- 
genous article  of  diet,  in  consumption  and  other  pulmonary  diseases.  Dr.  llusch- 
enberger  used  it  with  good  effect  as  nourishment  in  a  case  of  extreme  irritability 
of  stomach,  following  profuse  loss  of  blood  from  raenorrhagia.  {Trans,  of  the 
Philad.  Col.  of  Phys.,  ii.  48.)  B 

SAGO.    U.S. 

Sago. 

The  prepared  fecula  of  the  pith  of  Sagus  Ruraphii,  and  of  other  species  of 
Sagns.  U.  S. 

Sagou,  /v.;  Sago,  Oerm.,  Ital.;  Sagn,  Span. 

Numerous  trees,  inhabiting  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  contain 
a  farinaceous  pith,  which  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  nutriment  by  the  natives. 
Such  are  Sagus  Bumphii,  Sagus  laevis,  Sagus  Ruffia,  Saguerus  Bumphii,  and 
Phcenix  farinifera,  belonging  to  the  family  of  palms;  and  Cycas  circinalis, 
C>//'as  revolula,  and  Zamia  lanuginosa,  belonging  to  the  Cycadaceae.  Of  these 
S'l'jiis  liumphii,  Sagus  Isevis,  and  Saguerus  Itumphii  probably  contribute  to 
furnish  the  sago  of  commerce.  Crawford,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
ptlafTO,  states  that  it  is  derived  exclusively  from  Meiroxylon  Sagu,  identical 
with  Sagus  Rumphii;  but  Roxburgh  ascribes  the  granulated  sago  to  S.  laevis, 
and  one  of  the  finest  kinds  is  said  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  produced  by  the  /Sa- 
guerus  Rum}}hii  of  Roxburgh.  The  farinaceous  product  of  the  different  species 
of  Cycas,  souietimes  called  Japan  sago,  does  not  enter  into  general  commerce. 

Saqus.   Sex.  Syst.  Moncecia  Ilexandria. — Nat.  Ord.   PalmaceaB. 

Oen.Ch.  Common  spathe  onc-v&\ycd.  *S/;a<//ar  branched.  Male.  Ca/ya: three- 
leaved.  Corolla  none.  Filaments  dilated.  Female.  Calyx  three-leaved,  with 
two  of  the  leaflets  bifid.  Corolla  none.  Style  very  short.  Stigma  simple.  Nui 
tessellated-imbricated,  one-seeded.  Willd. 

Sagus  Rumphii.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  404 ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  if.  44, 
pi.  88.  The  sago  palm  is  one  of  the  smallest  trees  of  its  family.  Its  extreme 
height  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet.  The  trunk  is  proportionably  very  thick,  quite 
erect,  cylindrical,  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  old  leafstalks,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  crown  of  foliage,  consisting  of  numerous,  very  largo,  pinnate  leaves, 
extending  in  all  directions  from  the  summit,  and  curving  gracefully  downwards. 
From  the  basis  of  the  leaves  proceed  long,  divided  and  sulxlivided  flower  and 

*  For  a  method  of  estimating  the  proportion  of  lactin  in  milk,  see  an  ft»-»«cle  by  M 
Poggiale  in  the  Joum.  d4  Pharm.,  Aodt,  1868,  p.  180. 
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frnit-bearing  spadices,  having  smooth  branches.    The  fruit  is  a  roundish  nut, 
covr-red  with  a  checkered  imbricated  coat,  and  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands,  growing  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  a  part  of  New  Guinea. 
It  flourishes  best  in  low  and  moist  situations.  Before  attaining  maturity,  the 
stem  consists  of  a  shell,  usually  about  two  inches  thick,  filled  with  an  enormous 
volume  of  spongy  medullary  matter  like  that  of  elder.  This  is  gradually  absorbed 
after  the  appearance  of  fruit,  and  the  stem  ultimately  becomes  hollow.  The 
greatest  age  of  the  tree  is  not  more  than  thirty  years.  Large  quantities  of  a 
kind  of  sugar  called  jaggary  are  procured  from  its  juice.  At  the  proper  period 
of  its  growth,  when  the  medullary  matter  is  fully  developed,  and  has  not  yet 
begun  to  diminish,  the  tree  is  felled,  and  the  trunk  cut  into  billets  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  which  are  split  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  pith.  This 
is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  mixed  with  water  in  a 
trough,  having  a  sieve  at  the  end.  The  water,  loaded  with  farina,  passes  through 
the  sieve,  and  is  received  in  convenient  vessels,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  till 
the  insoluble  matter  has  subsided.  It  is  then  strained  off;  and  the  farina  which 
is  left  may  be  dried  into  a  kind  of  meal,  or  moulded  into  whatever  shape  may 
be  desired.  For  the  consumption  of  the  natives  it  is  usually  formed  into  cakes 
of  various  sizes,  which  are  dried,  and  extensively  sold  in  the  islands.  The  com- 
mercial sago  is  prepared  by  forming  the  meal  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  rub- 
bing it  into  grains.  It  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  Moluccas, 
but  of  the  finest  quality  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  Chinese  of  Malacca 
refine  it  so  as  to  give  the  grains  a  fine  pearly  lustre.  Malcolm  states  that  it  is 
also  refined  in  large  quantities  at  Singapore.  In  this  state  it  is  called  pearl 
sago,  and  is  in  great  repute.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  of  sago  are  procured  from  a  single  tree.  (Crawford.) 

Fearl  sago  is  that  which  is  now  generally  used.  It  is  in  small  grains,  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  hard,  whitish,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  in  some  instances 
translucent,  inodorous,  and  with  little  taste.  It  may  be  rendered  perfectly  white 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Common  sago  is  in  larger  a,nd  browner  grains, 
of  more  unequal  size,  of  a  duller  aspect,  and  frequently  mixed  with  more  or  less 
of  a  dirty-looking  powder. 

Sago  meal  is  imported  into  England  from  the  East  Indies;  but  we  have  met 
with  none  in  the  markets  of  this  country.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  amylaceous 
powder,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tint,  and  of  a  faint  but 
somewhat  musty  odour. 

Common  sago  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by  long  boiling  unites  with  that 
liquid,  becoming  at  first  soft  and  transparent,  and  ultimately  forming  a  gelati- 
nous solution.  Pearl  sago  is  partially  dissolved  by  cold  water,  probably  owing 
to  heat  used  in  its  preparation.  Chemically  considered,  it  has  the  characters  of 
starch.  Under  the  microscope  the  granules  of  sago  meal  appear  oval  or  ovate, 
and  often  truncated  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  mullar-shaped.  Many  of  them  are 
broken,  and  in  most  the  surface  is  irregular  or  tuberculated.  Tiiey  exhibit  upon 
their  surface  concentric  rings,  which  are  much  less  distinct  than  in  potato  starch. 
The  hilum  is  circular  when  perfect,  and  cracks  either  with  a  single  slit  or  a  cross, 
or  in  a  stellate  manner.  The  granules  of  pearl  sago  are  of  the  same  form,  but 
are  all  ruptured,  and  exhibit  only  indistinct  traces  of  the  annular  lines,  having 
been  altered  in  the  process  employed  in  preparing  them.  Those  of  common  sago 
are  very  similar  to  the  particles  of  sago  meal,  except  that  they  are  perhaps 
rather  less  regular  and  more  broken.  (Pereira.) 

Potato  starch  is  sometimes  prepared  in  Europe  so  as  to  resemble  bleached 
pearl  sago,  for  which  it  is  sold.  But,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  it 
exhibits  larger  granules,  which  are  also  more  regularly  oval  or  ovate,  smoother, 
less  broken,  and  more  distinctly  marked  with  the  annular  rugaB  than  those  0/ 
sago ;  and  the  hilum  often  cracks  with  two  slightly  diverging  slits. 
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Sajro  is  used  exclusively  as  an  article  of  diet.  Being  nutritive,  easily  digestible, 
and  wholly  destitute  of  irritating  properties,  it  is  freqnently  employed  in  febrile 
cases,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  disorders,  in  the  place  ot  richer  and  less 
innocent  food.  It  is  given  in  the  liquid  state,  and  in  its  preparation  care  should 
be  taken  to  boil  it  long  in  water,  and  stir  it  diligently,  in  order  that  the  grains 
may  be  thoroughly  dissolved.  Should  any  portion  remain  undissolved,  it  should 
be  separated  by  straining;  as  it  might  offend  a  delicate  stomach.  A  tablespoon- 
ful  to  the  pint  of  water  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  solution  may  be 
seasoned  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  or  other  spice,  and  with  wine,  when  these  are 
not  contraindicated.  W. 

SALIX.  U.S.  Seoondary. 

Willoiv, 
The  bark  of  Salix  alba.  U.  S. 
Ecorco  cle  saule,  />.;  Wcidenrinde,  Germ.;  Corteccia  di  salcio,  Ital.;  Corteza  de  sauce, 

Salix.  Sex.  Syst.  Dioecia  Diandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Salicaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Male.  Amentum  cylindrical.  Calyx  a  scale.  Corolla  none.  Glands 
of  the  base  nectariferous.  Fe.male.  Amentum  cylindrical.  Calyx  a  scale.  Co- 
rolla none.    Style  two-cleft.    Capsule  one-celled,  two-valved.    Seeda  downy. 

This  is  an  extensive  genus,  comprising,  according  to  Nuttall,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  natives  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  North  America.  Though 
most  of  them  are  probably  possessed  of  similar  medical  properties,  only  one 
is  recognised  as  oflBcinal;  viz.,  S.  alba,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country.  S.  Rusaelliana,  which  has  also  been  introduced  from  Europe,  is  said 
by  Sir  James  Smith  to  be  the  most  valuable  species.  S.  purpurea,  a  European 
species,  is  said  by  Lindley  to  be  the  most  bitter,  and  S.  pentandra  is  preferred 
by  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  Many  native  species  are  in  all  probability  equally  active 
with  the  foreign ;  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  regular  practice 
to  admit  of  a  positive  decision.  The  younger  Michaux  speaks  of  the  root  of 
S.  nigra  or  black  willow,  as  a  strong  bitter,  used  in  the  country  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  intermittents.  In  consequence  of  the  pliability  of  the  young 
branches,  the  willow  is  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  other 
kinds  of  wicker-work;  and  several  species,  native  and  introduced,  are  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States.  S.  Babylonica^  or  weeping  xcillow,  is  a 
favourite  ornamental  tree.  The  degree  of  bitterness  in  the  bark  is  probably  the 
best  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  several  species. 

Salix  alba.  \S\M.  Sp.  Plant.  U.1\{);  Smith, /7or.  i?n7.  1071.  The  common 
European  or  white  willow  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  numerous 
round  spreading  branches,  the  younger  of  which  are  silky.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  cracked  and  brown,  that  of  the  smaller  branches  smooth  and  greenish. 
The  leaves  arc  alternate,  upon  short  petioles,  lanceolate,  pointed,  acutely  serrate 
with  the  lower  serratures  glandular,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  and  silky  beneath. 
There  are  no  stipules.  The  flowers  appear  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves. 
T\iG  amenta  are  terminal,  cylindrical,  and  elongated,  with  elliptical-lanceolate, 
brown,  pubescent  scales.  The  stamens  are  two  in  number,  yellow,  and  somewhat 
Io.>—  •>  ..„  the  scales;  the  style  is  short;  the  stigmas  two- parted  and  thick. 
'1  <:  is  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  and  smooth.    The  white  willow  is  now  very 

cuiuiiiuii  111  this  country,  it  flowers  in  April  and  May ;  and  the  bark  is  easilj 
separable  throughout  the  summer. 

That  ablained  from  the  brn;  lis  up  when  dried  into  the  form  of  a  quill, 
has  a  brown  epidermis,  is  Ilex  ^\^,  and  of  diflicnlt  pulverization.  Willow 
bark  has  a  '                inatic  oduur,  ;:  nt  taste.   It  yields 

its  active  \  ^  to  water,  wii,, ..i-brown  decoction. 
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Pelletier  and  Caventou  fonnd,  among  its  ingredients,  tannin,  resin,  a  bitter  yel- 
low colouriug  matter,  a  green  fatty  matter,  gura,  wax,  lignin,  and  an  organic 
acid  combined  with  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  tannin  is  so  considerable  that 
the  bark  lias  been  used  for  tanning  leather.  A  crystalline  principle  has  also  been 
obtained  from  it,  which,  having  the  medical  virtues  of  the  willow,  has  received 
the  name  o{  salicin.  When  pure,  it  is  in  white,  shining,  slender  crystals,  inodor- 
ous, but  very  bitter,  with  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  bark.  It  is  soluble  in  cold 
water,  much  more  so  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether 
and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  neutralizes  neither  acids  nor  salifiable  bases,  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  any  reagent.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  re- 
ceiving from  it  an  intense  and  permanent  bright-red  colour,  and  producing  a 
new  compound  called  rululin.  It  ranks  with  the  glucosides,  being  resolved  by 
boiling  with  dilute  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  into  grape  sugar,  saligenin,  and 
a  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  resinous  substance  named  aaliretin.  Saligenin  is  a 
colourless,  crystallizable  substance,  fusible  and  volatilizable,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  if  heated  above  212°,  giving  off  aqueous  vapour  and 
salicylous  acid.  {Gmelin^s  Handbook.)  Nitric  acid  produces  with  salicin  at 
first  two  principles  called  respectively  helicin  and  helicoidin,  and  afterwards 
picric  and  oxalic  acids.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxx.  43.)  Distilled  with  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  volatile 
oleaginous  liquid,  identical  with  one  of  the  components  of  oil  of  spira3a,  and, 
from  its  acid  properties,  denominated  salicylous  acid.  This  is  considered  by 
Dumas  as  consisting  of  a  peculiar  compound  radical,  called  salicyl,  and  hy- 
drogen. The  formula  of  salicyl  is  Cj^H^O^.  The  discovery  of  salicin  is  claimed 
by  Buchner,  of  Germany,  and  Fontana  and  Rigatelli,  of  Italy ;  but  M.  Leroux, 
of  France,  deserves  the  credit  of  having  first  accurately  investigated  its  pro- 
perties. Braconnot  procured  it  by  adding  subacetate  of  lead  to  a  decoction  of 
the  bark,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the 
colourless  liquid  which  remained,  adding  near  the  end  of  the  process  a  little 
animal  charcoal  previously  washed,  and  filtering  the  liquor  while  hot.  Upon 
cooling  it  deposited  the  salicin  in  a  crystalline  form.  (Journ.  de  Chimie  Medi- 
cale,  Jan.  1831.)  The  following  is  the  process  of  Merck.  A  boiling  concen- 
trated decoction  of  the  bark  is  treated  with  litharge  until  it  becomes  nearly 
colourless.  Gum,  tannin,  and  extractive  matter,  which  would  impede  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  salicin,  are  thus  removed  from  the  liquid ;  while  a  portion  of 
the  oxide  is  dissolved  in  union  probably  with  the  salicin.  To  separate  this  por- 
tion of  oxide,  sulphuric  acid  is  first  added  and  then  sulphuret  of  barium,  and 
the  liquor  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  Salicin  is  deposited,  and  may  be  purified 
by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization.  {Turner^s  Chemistry.)  Erdmann  has 
given  another  process.  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  bark  are  macerated  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  four  quarts  of  water  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  lime,  and  the  whole  is 
then  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  The  process  is  repeated  with  the  residue.  The 
decoctions  having  been  mixed,  and  allowed  to  become  clear  by  subsidence,  the 
liquor  is  poured  oflf,  concentrated  to  a  quart,  then  digested  with  eight  ounces  of 
ivory-black,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  extract  is  exhausted  by 
spirit  containing  28  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  evaporated  so  that  the 
Balicin  may  crystallize.  This  is  purified  by  again  dissolving,  treating  with  ivory- 
black,  and  crystallizing.  Merck  obtained  251  grains  from  16  ounces  of  the  bark 
and  young  twigs  of  Salix  helix,  and  Erdmann  300  grains  from  the  same  quantity 
of  the  bark  of  Salix  pentandra.  It  may  probably  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
willow  barks  having  a  bitter  taste.  Braconnot  procured  it  from  various  species 
of  Populus,  particularly  F.  iremula  or  European  aspen. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  of  the  willow  is  tonic  and  astringent, 
and  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  particularly  in  inter- 
mittent fever.    It  has  attracted  much  attention  from  the  asserted  efficacy  of  sail* 
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cin  in  the  core  of  this  complaint.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  to  donbt,  from 
the  testimony  of  numerous  practitioners  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  that  this 
principle  has  the  property  of  arresting  intermittents;  though  the  ascription  to 
it  of  equal  efficacy  with  sulphate  of  quinia  was  certainly  incorrect.  It  is  asserted 
that,  when  freely  taken,  it  is  passed  by  the  kidneys,  and  may  be  separated  by 
alcohol  from  the  residue  left  on  the  evaporation  of  the  urine.  The  bark  may  be 
employed  in  substance  or  decoction,  in  the  same  doses  and  with  the  same  mode 
of  preparation  as  cinchona.  The  dose  of  salicin  is  from  two  to  eight  grains,  to 
be  so  repeated  that  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  may  be  taken  daily,  or  in  the 
interval  between  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent.  Magendie  has  seen  fevers  cut 
short  in  one  day  by  three  doses  of  six  grains  each.  The  decoction  of  willow  haa 
been  found  beneficial  as  an  external  application  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Salicylous  acid  and  the  salicylites  have  been  used  in  medicine  by  M.  Deraartis, 
of  France,  and  have  been  found  to  exert  a  direct  sedative  influence  on  the 
economy  without  any  previous  excitement,  which  renders  them  useful  in  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  aff'ections.  He  gave  the  salicylite  of  potassa  in  the  dose  of 
about  four  grains.  {Ann.  de  Therap.^  1864,  p.  77.)  W. 

SALVIA.  fTi.y. 

Sage. 
The  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis.  U.  S. 

8aage,  Fr.;  Salbey,  frWm  ;  Salvia,  Ital.,  Span. 

Salvia.   Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia.  — Nat.  Ord.  Lamiaceffi  or  Labiat®. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  unequal.  Filaments  affixed  transversely  to  a  pedicel.  Willd. 

Salvia  officinalis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  129;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat.  p.  362,  t. 
127.  Common  garden  sage  is  a  perennial  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  with  a 
quadrangular,  pubescent,  branching,  shrubby  stem,  furnished  with  opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate- lanceolate,  crenulate,  wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  grayish-green  colour, 
sometimes  tinged  with  red  or  purple.  The  flowers  are  blue,  variegated  with 
white  and  purple;  and  are  disposed  on  long  terminal  spikes,  in  distant  whorls, 
each  composed  of  a  few  flowers,  and  accompanied  with  ovate,  acute,  deciduous 
bractee.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  striated,  with  two  lips,  of  which  the  upper 
has  three  acute  teeth,  the  under  two.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  bilabiate,  ringent, 
with  the  upper  lip  concave,  and  the  lower  divided  into  three  rounded  lobes,  of 
which  the  middle  is  the  largest.  The  filaments  are  supported  upon  short  pedicels, 
to  which  they  are  affixed  transversely  at  the  middle. 

Sage  grows  spontaneously  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  coltivated  abond- 
antly  in  our  gardens.  There  are  several  varieties,  difl*ering  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  their  flowers,  but  all  possessing  the  same  medical  properties.  The  flowering 
period  is  in  Juno,  at  which  time  the  plant  should  be  cut,  and  dried  in  a  shad/ 
place.    The  leaves  are  the  officinal  portion. 

Both  these  and  the  flowering  summits  have  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  They  abound  in  a  volatile 
oil.  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  clistillation  with  water,  and  contains  a 
r  r'tportioD  of  camphor.   Sulphate  of  iron  strikes  a  black  colour 

v^  on. 

,..)u'ri'r<  nvd  Uses.  Sag«  anitea  a  slight  drgroo  of  tonic  power  and 
asT  liT'  !  ui  1  r-  -  itif.  properties.  By  the  ancients  it  was  highly  esteemed; 
but  it  is  ill  ;:'  ius  a  condiment.    In  the  state  of 

infti^inn  i-  m  i ,  „  )»  with  flatulence,  and  is  said  to 

^'  'till  III  .MrcKuiL'  iiectic  fovcr.    But  its  most  useful  ap- 

yj  a>^  .1  giirgi.' in  iiitlir  lio  throat,  and  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Vor  this  purpose  it  is  osoally  employed  in  infoaion,  with  honey  and  alum,  or  via- 
i1 
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egrnr.  The  dose  of  tJe  powdered  leaves  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  The 
infusion  is  prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  of  which  two  flnidonnces  may  be  administered  at  once.  When  intended 
merely  as  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  complaints,  or  to  allay  nausea,  the  macera- 
tion should  continue  but  a  very  short  time,  so  that  all  the  bitterness  of  the  leaves 
may  not  be  extracted. 

Two  other  species  of  Salvia  —  S.  pratensis  and  jSi.  Sclarea — are  ranked  among 
officinal  plants  in  Europe.  The  latter,  which  is  commonly  called  clarry,  has 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  Their  medical  properties  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  sage ;  but  they  are  less  agreeable,  and  are  not 
much  used.  In  Europe,  the  leaves  of  S.  Sclarea  are  said  to  be  introduced  into 
wine  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  muscadel  taste. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Salviae,  U.  S,  W. 

SAMBUCUS.C7:  Ay.,5r. 

Elder. 

The  flowers  of  Sambucus  Canadensis.  U.  S.  Sambucus  nigra.  The  fresh  Flow- 
ers. Br. 

Bureau, />.;  Hollander,  6^crm.;  Sambuco, /faZ.;  S^aixco,  Span. 

Sambucus.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. — ^a^.  Ord  Caprifoliaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.   Calyx  five-parted.    Corolla  five-cleft.    Berry  three-seeded.  Willd. 

Sambucus  Canadensis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1494.  Our  indigenous  common 
elder  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  covered  with 
a  rough  gray  bark,  and  containing  a  large  spongy  pith.  The  small  branches 
and  leafstalks  are  very  smooth.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  pinnate,  sometimes 
bipinnate,  and  composed  usually  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  oblong-oval,  acumi- 
nate, smooth,  shining,  deep-green  leaflets,  the  midribs  of  which  are  somewhat 
pubescent.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  loose  cymes,  having 
about  five  divisions.   The  berries  are  small,  globular,  and  deep-purple  when  ripe. 

The  shrub  grows  in  low  moist  grounds,  along  fences,  and  on  the  borders  of 
small  streams,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas, 
and  westward  as  far  as  Texas.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July,  and  ripens  its 
berries  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers,  which  are  officinal,  have  an  aromatic,  though 
rather  heavy  odour.  The  berries  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  employed, 
in  domestic  practice,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
European  elder,  to  which  this  species  bears  a  close  affinity. 

Sambucus  nigra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1495 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  596,  t.  211. 
"The  common  elder  of  Europe  difi'ers  from  the  American  most  obviously  in  its 
size,  which  approaches  to  that  of  a  small  tree.  The  stem  is  much  branched  to- 
wards the  top,  and  has  a  rough  whitish  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consist- 
ing usually  of  five  oval,  pointed,  serrate  leaflets,  four  of  which  are  in  opposite 
pairs,  and  the  fifth  terminal.  The  flowers  are  small,  whitish,  and  in  five-parted 
cymes.    The  berries  are  globular,  and  blackish-purple  when  ripe. 

The  flowers  have  a  peculiar  sweetish  odour,  which  is  strong  in  their  recent 
state,  but  becomes  feeble  by  drying.  Their  taste  is  bitterish.  They  yield  their 
active  properties  to  water  by  infusion,  and  when  distilled  give  over  a  small  pro- 
portion of  volatile  oil,  which  on  cooling  assumes  a  butyraceous  consistence. 
Water  distilled  from  them  contains  an  appreciable  portion  of  ammonia.  The 
berries  are  nearly  inodorous,  but  have  a  sweetish,  acidulous  taste,  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  saccharine  matter  and  malic  acid.  Their  expressed  juice  is  sus- 
ceptible of  fermentation,  and  forms  a  vinous  liquid  used  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  is  coloured  violet  by  alkalies,  and  bright  red  by  acids ;  and  the  colouring 
matter  is  precipitated  blue  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  inner  bark  is  without  sinell. 
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Its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 
Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  which  are  said  to  reside  especially 
in  the  green  layer  between  the  liber  and  epidermis.  According  to  Simon,  thr 
active  principle  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  a  soft  resin,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  the  powdered  bark  with  alcohol,  filtering  the  tincture,  eva- 
porating to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  then  adding  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
active  matter,  and  finally  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  extract.  Of 
this,  twenty  grains  produce  brisk  vomiting  and  purging.  {Annal.  der  Pharm., 
xxxi.  262.)  The  bark,  analyzed  by  Kramer,  yielded  an  acid  called  by  him  vihur- 
nic  acid,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  valerianic,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  albumen, 
resin,  an  acid  sulphurous  fat,  wax,  chlorophyll,  tannic  acid,  grape  sugar,  gum, 
extractive,  starch,  pectin,  and  various  alkaline  and  earthy  salts.  (Ghem.  Gaz.^ 
May,  1846,  from  Archiv.  der  Pharm,) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  flowers  are  gently  excitant  and  sudorific, 
but  are  seldom  used,  except  externally  as  a  discutient,  in  the  form  of  poultice, 
fomentation,  or  ointment.  The  berries  are  diaphoretic  and  aperient ;  and  their 
inspissated  juice  has  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatic,  gouty, 
eruptive,  and  syphilitic  affections.  Its  dose  as  an  alterative  diaphoretic  is  one  or 
two  drachms,  as  a  laxative  half  an  ounce  or  more.  The  inner  bark  is  a  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses  emetic.  It  has  been  employed  in  dropsy, 
epilepsy,  and  as  an  alterative  in  various  chronic  diseases.  An  ounce  may  be 
boiled  with  two  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  four  fluidounces  of  the  decoction 
given  for  a  dose.  It  is  also  used  in  vinous  infusion.  The  leaves  are  not  without 
activity,  and  the  young  leaf-buds  are  said  to  be  a  violent  and  even  unsafe  purga- 
tive. The  juice  of  the  root  has  been  highly  recommended  in  dropsy  as  a  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic,  sometimes  acting  as  an  emetic,  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful, 
repeated  every  day,  or  less  frequently  if  it  act  with  violence.* 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Sambnci,  Br.  W. 

SANGUINARIA,  U.S, 
BloodrooU 

The  rhizoma  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  U.  S. 

Sanguinaria.   Sex.  Sysl.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.Ord.  Paoaveraceas. 

Gen.  Oh.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Petals  eight.  Stigma  sessile,  two-grooved. 
Caj)H>/l,'  superior,  oblong,  one-celled,  two-valved,  apex  attenuated.  Receptacles 
two,  filiform,  marginal,  Nuttall. 

Samjuinaria  Canadensis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1140;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Boi.  i.  75 ;  Barton,  Med.  But.  i.  31.  The  bloodroot,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
puccoon,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant.  The  root  (rhizoma)  is  horizontal, 
abrupt,  often  contorted,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
fleshy,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  brighter  red  within.  It  is 
furnished  with  numerous  slender  radicles,  and  makes  offsets  from  the  sides,  which 
■ucceed  the  old  plant.  From  the  end  of  the  root  arise  the  scape  and  leafstalks, 
•urrounded  by  the  large  sheaths  of  the  bud.  These  spring  up  together,  the 
folded  leaf  enveloping  the  flower-bud,  and  rolling  back  as  the  latter  expands. 
The  leaf,  which  stands  upon  a  long  channeled  petiole,  is  reniform,  somewhat 

•  Dr.  R.  U.  Sfrntton.  of  xt-hm.  tt,.ik.  v  t  ],^^  f<,„nj  ^  ^^^.^^  prcp«rcd  from  the  ber- 
ries u-iofiil  nn  nn  nltoritiv  cases  to  which  BttrHapurilU  in  thouglit  to 
b^  iptln  ihlc.  To  propar.  .  the  juico  of  the  berries  and  bhi^'t  ...  fhc 
^  of  a  pint  of  the  former  to  a  puund  of  the  Utter,  boils  sufficiently,  n 
^  '"  tlie  syrup  an  ounce  of  the  strongest  brandy.  The  syrup  must  be  k(  j  ; 
ciojioa  tv.ttles  in  a  cool  place.  The  dose  is  from  a  deasertapoouful  to  a  tablesDooufuI  three 
Ub««  a  day.  (.V.  J.  Mtd.  Reporter,  rii.  446.)                                                           *^ 
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heart-shaped,  drieply  lobed,  smooth,  yellowish-green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler 
or  glaucous  on  the  under,  and  strongly  marked  by  orange-coloured  veins.  The 
scape  is  erect,  round,  and  smooth,  rising  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  single  flower.  The  calyx  is  two-leaved  and  deciduous.  The  petals, 
varying  from  seven  to  fourteen,  but  usually  about  eight  in  number,  are  spread- 
ing, ovate,  obtuse,  concave,  mostly  white,  but  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with 
rose  or  purple.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  with  yellow  filaments  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  and  orange  oblong  anthers.  The  germ  is  oblong  and  compressed, 
with  a  sessile,  persistent  stigma.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  two- 
valved,  and  contains  numerous  oval,  reddish-brown  seeds.  The  whole  plant  is 
pervaded  by  an  orange-coloured  sap,  which  flows  from  every  part  when  broken, 
but  is  of  the  deepest  colour. in  the  root. 

The  bloodroot  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  spring  flowers  of  North 
America.  It  grows  abundantly  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  delighting 
in  loose,  rich  soils,  and  shady  situations,  and  flowering  Tn  March  and  April.  After 
the  fall  of  the  flower,  the  leaves  continue  to  grow,  and,  by  the  middle  of  summer, 
have  become  so  large  as  to  give  the  plant  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Except 
the  seeds,  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  active ;  but  the  root  only  is  officinal. 

This,  when  dried,  is  in  pieces  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  flattened,  much  wrinkled  and  twisted,  often 
furnished  with  abrupt  offsets  and  many  short  fibres,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour 
externally,  with  a  spongy  uneven  fracture,  the  surface  of  which  is  at  first  bright- 
orange,  but  becomes  of  a  dull-brown  by  long  exposure.  The  colour  of  the 
powder  is  a  brownish  orange-red.  Sanguinaria  has  a  faint  narcotic  odour,  and 
a  bitterish  very  acrid  taste,  the  pungency  of  which  remains  long  in  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  late  Dr.  Dana,  of 
New  York,  obtained  from  it  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle,  denominated  by  him 
sanguinarina,  upon  which  the  acrimony,  and  perhaps  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  root  depend.  It  may  be  procured,  according  to  Dana,  by  infusing  the  finely 
powdered  root  in  hot  water  or  diluted  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  precipitating 
with  water  of  ammonia,  collecting  the  precipitated  matter,  boiling  it  in  water 
with  pure  animal  charcoal,  filtering  off  the  water,  treating  the  residue  left  upon 
the  filter  with  alcohol,  and  finally  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution.  {Ann, 
Lye.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  New  York,  ii.  250.)  It  may  also  be  conveniently  procured 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  by  Probst  for  obtaining  chelerythrin 
from  celandine.  This  consists  in  forming  a  strong  ethereal  tincture  of  the  root, 
passing  through  this  muriatic  acid  gas,  drying  the  precipitated  muriate  which  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  filtering,  precipitating  by  ammonia, 
drying  the  precipitate,  dissolving  it  in  ether,  decolorizing  by  animal  charcoal, 
precipitating  by  means  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  decomposing  the  muriate  as 
before.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  i.  145.)  Dr.  James  Schiel,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  who  has 
determined  the  identity  of  sanguinarina  with  chelerythrin,  gives  the  following 
as  the  simplest  process  of  preparing  either  alkaloid.  Digest  the  root  with  water 
strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate, dissolve  it  in  ether,  treat  with  animal  charcoal,  filter,  and  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  ether.  A  pure  sulphate  is  thus  obtained,  which 
may  be  decomposed  in  the  ordinary  method,  to  obtain  the  alkaloid.  (Silliman^s 
Journ.,  Sept.  1855.)  Sanguinarina  is  a  white  pearly  substance,  of  an  acrid  taste, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts  soluble  in  water,  all  of  which  have  some  shade  of 
red,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  and  form  beautiful  red  solutions.  They  are  acrid  and 
pungent  to  the  taste,  particularly  the  muriate  and  acetate.  From  these  facts  it 
would  appear  that  the  red  colour  and  acrid  properties  of  the  bloodroot  may  ba 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  native  salt  of  sanguinarina,  which  is  decomposed 
by  ammonia  in  the  separation  of  the  organic  alkali.  The  formula  of  sanguinarina 
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is  C„H,gNO  .  A  secoDd  alkaloid  has  been  extracted  from  bloodroot  by  Riegel, 
and  is  considered  by  him  as  analogous  to  the  porphyroxin  found  by  Merck  in 
opium.*  {Chem.  Oaz.,  iv.  198.)  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  has  discovered 
a  third  alkaloid,  which  he  found  in  the  ether  after  the  precipitation  of  the  sul- 
phate of  sanguinarina  in  the  process  of  Dr.  Schiel.  It  is  pale-red,  tasteless,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  unites  with  muriatic  and  sul- 
phuric acids  to  form  crystallizable  compounds,  of  a  deep- red  colour.  (Am.  Journ. 
ofFharm.,  xxviii.  522.)  Dr.  Gibb  proposes  for  this  principle  the  name  of  puc- 
cin.  According  to  that  writer,  bloodroot  contains,  besides  the  three  alkaloid* 
referred  to,  chelidonic  acid,  fecula,  sugar,  albumen,  resin,  fixed  oil,  gum,  ex- 
tractive, and  lignin.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  March,  1860,  p.  461.)  The  virtues  of  the 
root  are  said  to  be  rapidly  deteriorated  by  time. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sanguinaria  is  an  acrid  emetic,  with  stimulant 
narcotic  powers.  In  small  doses  it  excites  the  stomach,  and  accelerates  the 
circulation;  more  largely  given,  produces  nausea  and  consequent  depression  of 
the  pulse ;  and  in  the  full  dose  occasions  active  vomiting.  It  is  also  expectorant, 
and  is  said  to  be  emmenagogue.  The  effects  of  an  overdose  are  violent  emesis, 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach,  tormenting  thirst,  faintness,  vertigo,  dimness 
of  vision,  and  alarming  prostration.  Four  persons  lost  their  lives  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York,  in  consequence  of  drinking  largely  of  tincture  of  blood- 
root, which  they  mistook  for  ardent  spirit.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  ii. 
506.)  Snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  bloodroot  excites  much  irritation,  attended  with 
sneezing.  Upon  fungous  surfaces  it  acts  as  an  escharotic.  It  has  been  given  in 
typhoid  pneumonia,  catarrh,  pertussis,  croup,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  hydrothorax, 
scarlatina,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  and 
other  affections,  either  as  an  emetic,  nauseant,  alterative,  or  emmenagogue ;  and 
its  virtues  are  highly  praised  by  many  judicious  practitioners.  Dr.  Mothershead, 
of  Indianapolis,  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  its  efficacy  as  an  excitant  to 
the  liver,  given  in  alterative  doses.  (See  Wooden  Quart.  Betrosp.,  ii.  80.) 

The  dose  with  a  view  to  its  emetic  operation  is  ftom  ten  to  twenty  grains,  given 
in  powder  or  pill.  The  latter  form  is  preferable,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
irritation  of  throat  produced  by  the  powder  when  swallowed.  For  other  pur- 
poses the  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains,  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  desired.  The  medicine  is  sometimes  given  in  infusion  or 
decoction,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint.  The  emetic  dose  of 
this  preparation  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce.  The  tincture  is  offi- 
cinal, f    A  fluid  extract  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  officinal 

•  T' •  -"  '  ifl  was  obtained  by  treating  the  root  with  water,  acidulated  with  acetic 
Acid,  !  i;^  the  sanguinarina  by  ammonia,  neutralizing  the  "wash-water"  b}'  acotic 

a«il  iig  by  infusion  of  galls,  digesting  the  precipitate  previously  washed  and 

iiolic  solution  of  potassa,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  solution,  and 
o  alcohol.    The  residue  was  exhausted  with  water,  the  liquid  evaporated, 
auU  whai  attracted  by  ct)  :  yielded  it,  on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of 

A  diriy-w'  line  maw.    Dy  :   thin  in  alcohol,  decolorizing  with  animal 

'''  '  was  ol)fuiiii<l  Hi  I    "       '     ~  tabular  crystals,  withoiit  tastt 

in  water,  more  r.  hie  in  alcohol,  and  forming  with 

■";•■■'.'-  —.1'-    -,....,,..    ...  water.  {Chrm.  Oai.,  iv.  '  "^  >    !'- 
'  il  analysis  of  the  root,  denies  i 

;,  .  r«.,  March,  1800,  p.  45.)    It  awu  r 

itt*e»l»gnlion,  n  i«. — Mote  to  tht  twelfth  edition. 

t  Mr  T.  S.  \v  -  fhf  following  formula  for  a  tyrup  of  bloodroot.    Take  of 

'htT'  I  f^ir,  water  (>v,  sugar  Ibij.   Add  to  »'  i   r 

two  ti  iih  a  pint  of  the  water,  macerate  for  ; 

t'""   '  .1  <ii.H|  luf  ^^^!l  ''  '     '      of  the  water  mixed  ^^ 

Evaporote  tli'  ucd.  by  means  of  a  \ 

•^      r-  '"   ■'"1<I  the  iu;^..;,  ...^  .....  u  syrup,  straining  if  :.,.     .  i.., . 

from  one  lo  tw  lould  operate  as  an  emetic.  Ulm.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi. 

IM.)— iNoM  to  in-  -...,..  n. 
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flaid  evtract  M  i-Tgot  {^fi%  Extr actum  Ergotae  Fluidum.)  One  fluidrachra  re- 
presents the  virtues  of  sixty  grains  of  the  root;  and  the  emetic  dose,  therefore, 
would  be  from  ten  to  twenty  minims.  An  infusion  in  vinegar  has  been  employed 
advantageously,  as  a  local  application,  in  obstinate  cutaneous  affections;  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Jennings  has  found  it  more  efficient  as  a  gargle,  in  the  sorethroat  of 
scarlatina,  than  any  other  that  he  has  employed.  (Stethoscope,  ii.  182.)  It  has 
been  used  also  in  diphtheria.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Ceres,  New  York,  has  found  the 
powder  useful  as  an  errhine,  in  coryza,  combined  with  cloves  and  camphor. 
(N.  T,  Journ.  of  Med.,  N.  S.,  iv.  358.)  Mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  flour  and  water,  it  has  been  used  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fell  as  a  local 
remedy  in  cancer,  with  asserted  success. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  sanguinarina,  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Tally  found  it,  in 
large  doses,  to  produce  vertigo,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  a  haggard  expression  of 
face,  nausea,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  cold  sweats,  and  diminished  frequency 
with  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  The  late  Prof.  R.  P.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  experimented  with  it  on  himself  and  others,  in  medicinal  doses,  using  both 
the  alkaloid  and  its  salts,  gave  the  following  statement  of  its  powers.  In  doses 
varying  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  it  acted  as  an  expectorant, 
without  disturbing  the  stomach.  One-sixth  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  given  every 
two  or  three  hours,  generally  produced  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomited.  Half  a 
grain  in  solution,  given  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  almost  invariably  vomited 
after  the  second  or  third  dose.  Under  the  influence  of  one-eighth  or  one-sixth 
of  a  grain,  given  every  three  hours,  for  two  days  or  more,  the  pulse  was  generally 
reduced  from  five  to  fifteen  beats  in  the  minute.  He  found  no  alterative  effect, 
and  none  of  any  kind  directly  upon  the  liver.  {Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Med, 
Assoc,  A.D.  1863,  p.  219.) 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Sanguinarise,  U,  S.  W. 

SANTALUM.  U.S. 
Bed  Saunders, 

The  wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.    PTEROCARPUS.  Bed  Sandal-wood.    Pterocarpus  santalinns. 
The  wood ;  from  Cororaandel  and  Ceylon.  Br. 
Santal  rouge,  Fr.;  Sautelholz,  Germ. 

Pterocarpus.  Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  Or d.  FabaceaB  or 
Leguminosoe. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Legume  falcated,  leafy,  varicose,  girted  by  a 
wing,  not  gaping.  Seeds  solitary.  Willd. 

Pterocarpus  santalinns.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  906 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
430,  t.  156.  This  is  a  large  tree  with  alternate  branches,  and  petiolate  ternate 
leaves,  each  simple  leaf  being  ovate,  blunt,  somewhat  notched  at  the  apex,  entire, 
veined,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  hoary  beneath.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
in  axillary  spikes,  and  have  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  of  which  the  vexillum  is 
obcorrlate,  erect,  somewhat  reflexed  at  the  sides,  toothed  and  waved,  the  alee 
spreading  with  their  edges  apparently  toothed,  and  the  carina  oblong,  short, 
and  somewhat  inflated.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  India,  attaining  the  highest 
perfection  in  mountainous  districts,  and  inhabiting  especially  the  mountains  of 
Coromandel  and  Ceylon.  Its  wood  is  the  oflicinal  red  saunders,  though  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  product  of  other  trees  is  sold  by  the  same  name. 

The  wood  comes  in  roundish  or  angular  billets,  internally  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  externally  brown  from  exposure,  compact,  heavy,  and  fibrou.«.  It  is  kept 
in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  small  chips,  raspings,  or  coarse  powder. 

Red  saunders  has  little  smell  or  taste.    It  imparts  a  red  colou    to  rholol, 
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ether,  and  alkaline  solutions,  bat  not  to  water;  and  a  test  is  thus  affori^ed  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  some  other  colouring  woods.  The  alcoholic 
tiDCtore  produces  a  deep-violet  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  scarlet  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  a  violet  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lead.  The  colour- 
ing principle,  which  was  separated  by  Pelletier,  and  called  by  him  santalin,  is 
of  a  resinous  character,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkaline  solutions,  but  slightly  in 
tht  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  lavender  and  rosemary, 
which  readily  dissolve  it.  It  is  precipitated  when  acids  are  added  to  the  infusion 
of  the  wood,  prepared  with  an  alkaline  solution.  Weyerraann  and  Ilcefferly  have 
found  it  to  possess  acid  properties.  For  an  analysis  of  red  sandal  wood  by  Mr. 
H.  Dussance,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Am.  Juurn.  of 
Pharm.  (Jan.  1860,  p.  6).  The  wood  has  no  medical  virtues,  and  is  employed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  colour. 

Off.  J' rep.  Spiritus  Lavandulae  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cinchonoe  Cora- 
posita,  C  S.;  Tinct.  Lavandulae  Comp.,i^?'.;  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Sennas,  U.  S.    W. 

Santonica,   Levant  Wbrmseed, 

The  unexpanded  flowers  and  peduncles  of  Artemisia  Contra,  and  of  other 
species  of  Artemisia.  U.  S.  The  unexpanded  flower-heads  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  Artemisia.  Br. 

European  Wormseed.  Santonici  Semen.  Semen  Cynae.  Semen  Contra. 
This  product,  though  discarded  from  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  has 
been  recognised  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  in  the  late  edition  of 
our  own.  It  was  formerly  ascribed  by  the  Dublin  College,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  belief  at  one  time,  to  Artemisia  Santonica  or  Tartarian  southern- 
wood; but  upon  insufficient  grounds.  European  wormseed  is  of  two  kinds ;  one 
called  the  Aleppo,  Alexandria,  or  Levant  wormseed,  the  other  Barbary  worm- 
seed.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  Artemisia  Contra,  which 
grows  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  consists  in  fact  not 
of  the  seeds,  but  of  the  small  globular  unexpanded  flowers  of  the  plant,  mixed 
with  their  broken  peduncles,  and  with  minute,  obtuse,  smooth  leaves.  It  has  a 
'^  iiish  colour,  a  very  strong  aromatic  odour  increased  by  friction,  and  a  very 
ijiiitr  disagreeable  taste.  The  Barbary  wormseed  is  thought  by  some  to  be  de- 
rived from  Artemisia  Judaica,  by  others  from  the  A.glomerala  of  Sieber,  both 
of  which  grow  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  It  consists  of  broken  peduncles,  having 
the  calyx  sometimes  attached  to  their  extremity.  The  calyx  is  also  sometimes 
sfpiirate,  consisting  of  very  small  linear  obtuse  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  want- 
ii  ::.  or  in  the  shape  of  minute  globular  buds.  All  these  parts  are  covered  with 
a  whiii^li  down,  which  serves  to  distinguish  this  variety  from  the  wormseed  of 
the  L'vniit.  It  is,  moreover,  lighter  and  more  coloured  than  the  hitter.  Its 
Htnell  aii'l  taste  are  the  same.  It  is  the  former  variety  which  is  recognised  by 
the  two  riiariiiacopti'ias.  The  British  gives  the  following  description  of  tho 
medicine.  "  Flower-hea<is  rather  more  than  a  line  in  length  and  nearly  half  a 
line  in  breadth,  fusiform,  blunt  at  each  end,  pale  greenish-brown,  smooth;  re- 
sembling seeds  in  appearance,  but  consisting  of  imbricated  involucral  scales  with 
A  green  midrilj,  enclosing  four  or  five  tubular  flowers." 

Wormseed  contains  a  volatile  oil  atid  a  resinous  extractive  matter,  to  which 
Its  virtues  have  been  ascribed.  But  it  probably  owes  ita  efficiency,  in  a  greater 
degree,  to  a  peculiar  principle  called  santonin.  This  is  crystallizable,  colour- 
less, tasteless  but  leaving  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony  in  the  mouth,  inodorous, 
soluble  ill  eiher  and  alcohol,  aud  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
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has  a  dCcMed  bitterness.  Thongh  neuter  in  its  action  upon  test-paper,  it  com- 
bines with  the  alkalies  to  form  soluble  and  crystallizable  salts.  Having  been 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopceias,  with  processes  for  its  preparation, 
it  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  (See  Santoiinum.) 

The  two  kinds  of  wormseed  above  described  have  long  been  celebrated  as  a 
vermifuge ;  and  the  title  of  semen  contra,  by  which  they  are  designated  in  many 
works  on  pharmacy,  originated  in  their  anthelmintic  property.  Their  influence  on 
the  system  is  not  very  striking.  A  curious  effect,  however,  is  recorded  as  having 
resulted  from  a  large  dose  of  wormseed,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  santonin. 
Several  individuals  of  a  family  who  had  taken  the  remedy  as  a  vermifuge,  along 
with  the  expected  results,  were  affected  with  a  change  in  the  perception  of  colours, 
red  being  converted  into  orange,  and  blue  into  green.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D. 
1852,  p.  234.)  Santonica  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  in  sub- 
stance is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  should  be  repeated  morning  and  evening 
for  several  days,  and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic.  It  is  little  used  in  this 
country,  having  given  place  to  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum,  which 
are  universally  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  wormseed.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  superseded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  santonin,  which  is  much  employed. 

Off.  Prep.  Santoninum.  W. 

SAPO.  U,S. 

Soap. 

Soap  made  with  soda  ana  oiive  oil.  U.  S, 

Off.  Syn.  SAPO  DURUS.  Hard  Soap.  Soap  made  with  Olive  oil  and  Soda. 
Br. 

Savon  bltnc,  Fr.;  Oel-sodaseife,  Germ.;  Saponc  duro,  Ttal.;  Xabon,  Span. 

SAPO  MOLLIS.  Br. 

Soft  Soap. 

Soap  made  with  olive  oil  and  potash.  Br. 

Savon  mou,  Savon  vert,  Savon  a  base  de  potasse,  Fr.;  Schmierseife,  Kaliseife,  Oerm. 

Soaps  embrace  all  those  compounds  which  result  from  the  reaction  of  salifia- 
ble bases  with  fats  and  oils.  Fats  and  oils,  as  has  been  explained  under  the 
titles  Adeps  and  Olea,  consist  generally  of  three  principles,  two  solid,  differing 
in  fusibility,  called  stearin  and  margarin,  and  one  liquid,  called  olein,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties.  Stearin  is  found  most  abundantly  in  fats  which  are  firm 
and  solid,  as  suet  and  tallow;  margarin  in  human  fat;  and  olein  in  the  oils. 
When  the  fats  and  oils  undergo  saponification  by  reaction  with  a  salifiable  base, 
these  three  principles  are  decomposed  into  oily  acids  peculiar  to  each,  discovered 
by  Chevreul,  and  called  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  which  unite  with  the 
base  to  form  the  soap,  and  into  a  sweet  principle  not  saponifiable,  called  glyce- 
rin, which  is  set  free.  Hence  it  follows  that  stearin  is  a  stearate,  margarin  a 
margarate,  and  olein  an  oleate  of  glycerin,  and  that  the  fats  and  oils  are  mix- 
tures of  these  three  oily  salts.  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  soaps  are  mixed 
stearates,  margarates,  and  oleates  of  various  bases.  Stearic  acid  is  a  firm  white 
solid,  like  wax,  fusible  at  167°,  greasy  to  the  touch,  pulverizable,  soluble  in  alco 
hoi,  very  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  impure  state  it  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  making  candles.  Margaric  acid  has  the  appearance 
of  fat,  and  is  fusible  at  140°.  Oleic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  lighter  than  water,  crystallizable  in  needles  a  little 
below  32°,  and  having  a  slight  smell  and  pungent  taste.  Glycerin  will  b**.  de» 
Bcribed  under  a  separate  head.  (See  Glycerina.) 

Soaps  are  divided  into  the  soluble  and  insoluble.  The  soluble  soaps  arc  com- 
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binations  of  the  oily  acids  with  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia ;  the  insoluble  con- 
sist of  the  same  acids  united  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  the  soluble 
soaps  only  that  are  detergent,  and  to  which  the  name  soap  is  usually  applied. 
Several  of  the  insoluble  soaps  are  employed  in  pharmacy;  as,  for  example,  the 
soap  of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  or  lead  plaster,  and  the  soap  of  lime,  or  lime  lini- 
ment. (See  Emplastrum  Plumhi  and  Linimentum  Calcis.)  The  two  oflBcinaJ 
soaps,  here  described,  are  of  the  soluble  kind.  One  is  a  soda  soap,  made  with 
olive  oil  (Castile  soap),  the  other  a  potassa  soap  (soft  soap).  The  soap  of  am- 
monia is  noticed  elsewhere.  (See  Linimeixium  Ammonias.) 

The  consistency  of  the  fixed  alkaline  soaps  depends  partly  on  the  nature  of 
the  oil  or  fat,  and  partly  on  the  alkali  present.  Soaps  are  harder  the  more 
stearate  and  niargarate  they  contain,  and  softer  when  the  oleate  predominates; 
and,  as  it  respects  the  alkali  present,  they  are  harder  when  formed  with  soda, 
and  softer  when  containing  potassa.  Hence  it  is  that  of  pure  soaps,  considered 
as  salts,  stearate  of  soda  is  the  hardest  and  least  soluble,  and  oleate  of  potassa 
the  softest  and  most  soluble. 

Preparation.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  for  making  soap. 
The  oil  or  fat  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  until  the  whole  forms 
a  thick  mass,  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  long  clear  threads.  After  the  soap 
is  completely  formed,  the  next  step  is  to  separate  it  from  the  excess  of  alkali, 
the  glycerin,  and  redundant  water.  This  is  effected  by  adding  common  salt,  or 
a  very  strong  alkaline  lye,  in  either  of  which  the  soap  is  insoluble.  The  same 
end  may  be  attained  by  boiling  down  the  solution  until  the  excess  of  alkali 
forms  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  which  acts  the  same  part  in  separating  the 
soap  as  the  addition  of  a  similar  solution.  As  soon  as  the  soap  is  completely 
separated,  it  rises  to  the  surface ;  and,  when  it  has  ceased  to  froth  in  boiling,  :t 
is  ladled  out  into  wooden  frames  to  congeal,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  bars  by 
means  of  a  wire.  The  soap,  as  first  separated,  is  called  grain  soap.  It  may  be 
purified  by  dissolving  it  in  an  alkaline  lye,  and  separating  it  by  common  salt. 
During  tliis  process  the  impurities  subside,  and  the  soap  combines  with  more 
water;  and  hence  it  becomes  weaker,  altiiough  purer  and  whiter.  If  the  grain 
soap  is  not  purified  it  forms  marbled  soap;  the  coloured  streaks  arising  princi- 
pally from  an  insoluble  soap  of  oxidized  iron.  Sometimes  the  marbled  appear- 
ance is  produced  by  adding  to  the  soap,  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  separated,  a 
^'-  ';  portion  of  lye,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
lilack  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  gives  rise  to  dark-coloured  streaks, 
wnicii,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  red  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  ol 
the  black  into  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  For  an  account  of  the  process  of  Mr. 
11.  A.  Tilghman,  of  this  city,  patented  in  l8o4,  for  manufacturing  soap  by  sub- 
jecting a  mixture  of  fatty  matters  and  a  solution  of  carbonated  alkali  to  a  high 
temperature  under  pressure,  see  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxvii.  121). 

The  ofhcinal  soap  (Sapo,  U.  S.;  Sapo  Durus,  Br.)  is  an  olive  oil  soda  soap, 
made  on  the  same  geiR>ral  ])lan  as  that  just  explained. 

Common  Soup  (Sapo  Vulgaris,  U.  S.,  1850)  is  also  a  soda  soap-  but,  instead 
of  olive  oil,  it  contains  concrete  animal  oil.  This  soap  corresponds  with  tlie  white 
soap  of  northern  EuroiHjan  countries  and  of  the  United  States,  and  is  formed 
usually  from  barilla  and  tallow.  In  Scotland  it  is  manufactured  from  kelp  and 
tallow.  It  was  introduced  into  the  list  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopaeia  as  the  only 
proper  soap  for  making  opodeldoc;  but,  as  this  preparation  has  been  discarded 
in  tho  «vi.t;,.,r  edition,  this  variety  of  soap  has  been  dismissed  along  with  it. 

«S'".  "apo  Mollis,  lir.)  is  prepared  on  the  same  general  principles  as  hard 

Boap;  i.inaMi  I-  -  v  ployed  as  the  alkali,  and  a  fatty  matter  rich  in  olein,  as 
the  oil.    The  I  ft  soap  is  made  with  the  seed  oils,  such  as  rape-seed, 

hemp-seed,  Ac;  me  .^cotch  and  Irish,  with  fish  oil  and  some  tallow;  and  our 
own  with  refuse  fat  and  grep«.    A  lye  of  wood-abhcs  is  the  form  of  potash 
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asnal'15  employed.  In  forming  this  soap  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  continne 
dissolved  in  the  alkaline  solution,  instead  of  being  separated  from  it.  Hence 
Koft  soap  is  a  soap  of  potassa,  completely  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  its  alkali, 
which  is  consequently  present  in  excess.  A  soap  of  potassa  is  sometimes  made 
with  a  view  to  its  conversion  into  a  soda  soap.  This  is  effected  by  the  addition 
of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  common  salt,  which,  by  double  decomposition,  gen- 
erates a  soap  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  solution.  After  this  change 
is  effected,  a  further  addition  of  salt  separates  the  soda  soap  formed. 

Besides  the  of!icinal  soaps  of  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  there  are 
many  other  varieties,  more  or  less  used  for  medicinal  or  economical  purposes. 
The  officinal  soap  of  the  French  Codex,  called  amygdaline  soap  (almond  oil 
soap),  is  formed  of  caustic  soda  and  almond  oil,  and  is  directed  to  be  kept  for 
two  months  exposed  to  the  air,  before  being  used.  Starkey^s  soap,  also  ofiB- 
cinal  in  the  Codex,  is  prepared  by  uniting,  by  trituration,  equal  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Venice  turpentine.  Beef^s  marrow 
soap  is  a  fine  animal  oil  soap,  also  included  in  the  French  standard  of  phar- 
macy. Windsor  soap  is  a  scented  soda  soap,  made  of  one  part  of  olive  oil  and 
nine  parts  of  tallow.  Eau  de  luce  (aqua  lucise)  is  a  kind  of  liquid  soap,  formed 
by  mixing  a  tincture  of  oil  of  amber  and  balsam  of  Gilead  with  water  of  am- 
monia. Transparent  soap  is  prepared  by  saponifying  kidney  fat  with  soda  free 
from  foreign  salts,  drying  the  resulting  soap,  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  filtering 
and  evaporating  the  solution,  and  running  it  into  moulds  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated. The  soap  is  yellow  or  yellowish-brown,  and  preserves  its  transparency 
after  desiccation.  Palm  soap  is  prepared  from  soda  and  palm  oil,  to  which  tal- 
low is  added  to  increase  its  firmness.  If  it  be  wanted  white,  the  palm  oil  may 
be  bleached  by  heat,  bichromate  of  potassa  with  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  or  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  This  soap  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the  agreeable  odour  of 
violets  derived  from  the  oil.  Soap  balls  are  prepared  by  dit^solving  soap  in  a 
little  water,  and  then  forming  it  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the  proper  consist- 
ence. Common  yellow  soap  (rosin  soap)  derives  its  peculiarities  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  rosin  and  a  little  palm  oil  with  the  tallow  employed ;  the  oil  being 
added  to  improve  its  colour.  Silicate  of  soda  has,  to  some  extent,  been  substi- 
tuted for  rosin,  as  more  economical.  (Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  Sept.  1863,  p.  466.) 
Large  quantities  of  lard  oil  (nearly  pure  olein)  are  manufactured  into  soap.* 

All  the  varieties  of  soap,  except  a  few  of  the  fancy  sort  and  the  olive  oil 
soaps,  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  latter,  which  are  chiefly 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  are  imported  from  France. 

Properties.  Soap,  whatever  may  be  its  variety,  has  the  same  general  proper- 
ties. Its  aspect  and  consistence  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Its  smell  is  pecu- 
liar, and  taste  slightly  alkaline.  It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  and  there- 
fore sinks  in  that  liquid.  Exposed  to  heat  it  quickly  fuses,  swells  up,  and  is 
decomposed.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  more  readily  in  hot  than  in  cold. 
Potassa  soaps  and  those  containing  oleic  acid  are  far  more  soluble  than  the 
soda  soaps,  especially  those  in  which  the  stearates  and  margarates  predominate. 
Acids,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  soap,  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  set 
free  the  oily  acids,  which,  being  diffused  through  the  water,  give  it  a  milky 
appearance.  Its  decomposition  is  also  produced  by  metallic  salts,  which  inva- 
riably give  rise  to  insoluble  soaps.  Soap  is  soluble  in  cold,  and  abundantly  in 
boiling  alcohol.  This  solution  constitutes  the  tincture  of  soap,  and  forms  a  very 
convenient  test  for  discovering  lime  in  natural  waters.  The  efficacy  of  soap  as 

*  Upon  the  Bupposition  that  the  detergent  property  of  soap  depends  exclusively  on  the 
alkali  it  contains,  and  is  consequently  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  that  ingredient, 
ft  mode  of  estimating  the  relative  value  of  soaps  has  been  suggested  by  R.  CJraeger,  based 
on  the  equivalent  of  the  fatty  constituent;  those  soaps  being  the  strongest,  of  which  the 
fatty  acid  has  the  lowest  combining  number.  (See  Am.  Journ.  0/  Pharm.,  July,  18G  V,  p.  356. j 
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a  detergent  depends  upon  its  power  of  rendering  grease  and  otner  soiling  sub- 
stances soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  removed  by  washing 
The  chief  adulterations  in  soap  are  lime,  gypsum,  heavy  spar,  steatite,  and  pipe- 
clay. When  adulterated  with  these  substances,  it  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in 
alcohol.  According  to  Dr.  Riegel,  glue  is  an  occasional  adulteration  in  Spanish 
soap,  discoverable  also  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol.  The  same  impurity  is  some 
times  found  in  other  soaps. 

Olive  oil  soda  soap  (Sapo),  otherwise  called  Castile  or  Spanish  soap,  la  a 
html  soap,  and  is  presented  under  two  principal  varieties,  the  white  and  the  mar- 
bled. While  Castile  soap,  when  good,  is  of  a  pale  grayish-white  colour,  incapa- 
ble of  giving  an  oily  stain  to  paper,  devoid  of  rancid  odour  or  strong  alkaline 
qualities,  and  entirely  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  should  not  feel  greasy, 
nor  grow  moi.st,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  become  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
without  exhibiting  any  saline  efflorescence.  This  variety  of  soap  contains  about 
21  per  cent  of  water.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  with 
which  the  soap  is  made  to  combine  by  the  manufacturer,  with  the  fraudulent  in- 
tention of  increasing  its  weight  Soap,  thus  adulterated,  is  known  by  its  unusual 
whiteness,  and  by  its  suffering  a  great  loss  of  weight  in  a  dry  air.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  may  be  ascertained  by  introducing  the  soap  into  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  boiling;  when  the  soap,  nearly  free  from  water, 
concretes  into  a  solid  mass.  Marbled  Castile  soap  is  harder,  more  alkaline,  and 
more  constant  in  its  composition  than  the  other  variety.  It  contains  about  14 
percent,  of  water.  Having  less  water  than  the  white  Castile,  it  is  a  stronger  and 
more  economical  soap ;  but  at  the  same  time  less  pure.  The  impurity  arises  from 
the  veins  of  marbling,  consisting  of  ferruginous  matter,  as  already  explained. 
Soap  made  with  animal  fat,  with  the  probable  addition  of  silicate  of  soda,  has 
been  sold  for  Castile  soap.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  18G4,  p.  102.) 

Animal  oil  soda  soap  (Sapo  Vulgaris)  is  a  hard  soap,  of  a  white  colour,  in- 
clining to  yellow.  It  is  made  from  tallow  and  caustic  soda.  This  soap  possesses 
the  same  general  properties  as  the  olive  oil  soda  soap. 

Soft  aoap  (Sapo  Mollis),  as  made  in  this  country,  is  semi-fluid,  slippery,  capa- 
ble of  being  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish-yellow 
colour.  This  soap  always  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  which  causes  it  to  act 
!  ;or  ■  powerfully  as  a  detergent  than  hard  soap.  It  also  contains  the  glycerin 
of  I  lie  fatty  matters,  which  is  always  separated  from  hard  soap.  In  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed  to  be  made  from  olive  oil  and  potash ;  but  Dr. 
r  tatcH  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it  in  England.   That  made 

i  has  a  greenish  colour  and  the  consistence  of  soft  ointment,  and  is  com- 

1  !  :  1m  Mip-seed  oil  and  potash.  It  is  called,  in  the  French  Codex,  savon 
1     /     >   ;  :  limes  it  is  manufactured  from  the  dregs  of  olive  oil. 

Jn<''iiij><Uibles.  Soap  is  decomposed  by  all  the  acids,  earths,  and  earthy  and 
iiMtii;.  salts.  Acids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  set  free  the  oily  acitls  of  the 
^  I  iji;  the  earths  unite  with  the  oily  acids  and  separate  the  alkali;  while  the 
•  ;l;  !iy  and  metallic  salts  give  ri.se,  by  double  decomposition,  to  an  insoluble 

i,»  of  tlieir  base,  and  a  saline  combination  between  their  acid  and  the  alkali 
'  f  tlie  soap.  Hard  waters,  in  consequence  of  their  containing  salts  of  lime,  de- 
couji)ose  and  curdle  soap.  They  may  bo  rendered  soft,  and  (it  for  washing,  by 
addiii'/  ^iifTi -Wtu  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  ])otassa  to  precipitate  all  the  lime. 

C'  "i.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  soap  consists  of  certain  oily 

acids,  ui.iM  .i  Aith  an  alkali.  As  olive  oil  is  a  compound  of  margarin  and  olein, 
■o  the  officinal  "soap"  is  a  mixed  raargnrato  and  oleate  of  soda.  The  former 
officinal  "common  soap"  is  r-:-  ;  lly  n  gtearato  of  soda;  and  "soft  soap,"  as 
defined  in  the  Br.  Pharmac-  .  mixed  margarate  and  oleate  of  potassa. 

The  most  important  soaps  hav(>  um-  tollowing  composition  in  the  hundred  parts. 
Marseilles  white  soap, — soda  10  24,  margaric  acid  9*20,  oleic  acid  69  20,  water 
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21*36.  (Braconnot.)  Castile  soap,  very  dry, — soda  9  0,  oily  acids  16  5,  water 
14-6.  (Ure.)  Glasgow  soft  soap, — potassa  90,  oily  acids  43'7,  water  47-3. 
(Ure.)  French  soft  soap, — potassa  9  5,  oily  acids  44,  water  46-5.  {Thenard.) 
Most  soaps,  it  is  perceived,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water. 

Medical  Properties.  Soap  possesses  the  properties  of  a  laxative,  antacid,  and 
aDtilitbic.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  frequently  in  combination  with  rhubarb, 
the  astringency  of  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  correct.  Thus  combined,  it  is  oftea 
administered  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  constipation  and  torpor  of  the  liver. 
As  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids,  which  combine  with  the  alkali, 
it  often  proves  useful  in  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  has  been  recommended  as 
a  remedy  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis;  but  it  possesses  no  power  to  dissolve  cal- 
culi, as  was  once  supposed.  Externally,  soap  is  a  stimulating  discutient,  and  a& 
such  has  been  used  by  friction  in  sprains  and  bruises.  The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son found  much  benefit  to  result  from  rubbing  the  tumid  abdomen  of  children 
in  mesenteric  fever,  morning  and  evening,  with  a  strong  lather  of  soap.  For  the 
cure  of  itch  Dr.  Schubert  recommends  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  salt,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  ounces  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter,  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water.  With  this  solution,  previously  warmed,  the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed, 
night  and  morning,  until  the  cure  is  effected,  which  generally  takes  place  in  three 
days.  M.  Thenard  recommends  a  solution  of  soap  as  an  infallible  remedy  against 
the  bug  (pimaise,  Ft.),  which,  as  well  as  the  egg,  is  destroyed  by  a  hot  solution, 
made  by  boiling  together  one  part  of  soap  with  fifty  parts  of  water.  (Journ.  de 
Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  xxviii.  280.)  In  constipation  of  the  bowels,  particularly  when 
arising  from  hardened  feces  in  the  rectum,  a  strong  solution  of  soap,  especially 
of  soft  soap,  forms  a  useful  enema.  When  the  latter  is  used,  two  tablespoonfuls 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water.  In  pharmacy  soap  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  proper  consistence  to  pills ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  associate  it  with  a  substance  which  may  be  decomposed  by  it.  It 
is  also  an  ingredient  in  some  liniments  and  plasters.  In  toxicology  it  is  used  as 
a  counter- poison  for  the  mineral  acids,  and  should  always  be  resorted  to,  in  poi- 
soning by  these  agents,  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  its  use  continued  until 
magnesia,  chalk,  or  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  can  be  obtained.  The 
mode  of  administration,  in  these  cases,  is  to  give  a  teacupful  of  a  solution  of 
soap,  made  by  dissolving  it  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  every  three  or  four 
minutes,  until  the  patient  has  taken  as  much  as  he  can  swallow.  The  dose  of 
soap  is  from  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Soap.  Emplastrum  Resinae, -6r.;  Emp.  Saponis;  Extractum 
Colocynthidis  Corapositum;  Linimentum  Saponis;  PiluloB  Aloes,  U.S.;  Pil. 
Aloes  Barbadensis,  ^r.;  Pil.  Aloes  et  Assafcetidae ;  Pil.  Aloes  SoccotrinaB, 
Br.;  Pil.  Assafcetidae,  (7. /S>.;  Pil.  Cambogias  Composita,  5r.;  Pil.  0[)ii;  Pil. 
'Rhe\,U.S.;  Pil.  Rhei  Comp.,  ^r.;  Pil.  Saponis  Oomp.,  ?7.  iS.;  Pil.  Scillae 
Comp.  B. 

SARSAPARILLA.  U.S. 

[  Sarsaparilla. 

The  root  of  Smilax  officinalis  (Humboldt  and  Bonpland),  and  of  other 
species  of  Smilax.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  SARSA.  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  Smilax  officinalis.  The  dnea 
root.  Br. 

Salsepareille,  Fr.;  Sarsaparille,  Oerm.;  Salsapariglia,  Ital.;  Zarzaparilla,  Sj)an. 
Smilax.   Sex.  Syst.  Dioecia  Hexandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Smilaceae. 
Qen.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  six-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  six-leaved 
Corolla  none.  Styles  three.  Berry  three-celled.   Seeds  two.  Willd. 
Formerly,  Smilax  Sarsaparilla  was  admitted  by  most  of  the  standard  au 
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thorities  as  the  source  of  this  drag;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  sarsapa* 
rilla  of  the  shops  was  ever  obtained  from  it.  S.  Sarsaparilla  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  medicine  has  never,  within  our  knowledge,  been  col- 
lected in  this  country.  It  is  not  among  the  eleven  species  of  Smilax  described 
by  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  who  indicate  S.  officinalis,  S.  syphilitica, 
and  S.  Cumanensiit,  especially  the  first,  as  the  probable  sources  of  the  drug  e* 
ported  from  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  Main.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know 
ledge,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  from  what  species  the  severa. 
commercial  varieties  of  the  drug  are  respectively  derived.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  they  do  not  proceed  from  the  same  plant.  Of  the  many  species  belonging 
to  this  genus,  few  possess  any  medicinal  power;  and  Hancock  states  that  of  the 
BIX  or  eiglit  which  he  found  growing  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  only  one  presented 
fn  any  degree  the  sensible  properties  of  the  genuine  sarsaparilla,  the  rest  being 
insipid  and  inert.  The  root  (rhizoraa)  of  Smilax  China,  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  has  been  employed  under  the  name  of  China  Boot  for  similar  purposes 
with  the  officinal  sarsaparilla.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  in  pieces  from 
three  to  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  two  thick,  usually  somewhat  flattened, 
more  or  less  knotty,  often  branched,  of  a  brownish  or  grayish-brown  colour  ex* 
ternally,  whitish  or  of  a  light  flesh-colour  internally,  without  odour,  and  of  a 
ta.ste  flat  at  first,  but  afterwards  very  slightly  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid,  liko 
that  of  sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  Smilaa:  aspera  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
touth  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla;  but  it  has  little  reputation. 
The  East  India  Sarsaparilla,  which  was  at  one  time  referred  to  this  species  of 
Smilax,  is  the  product  of  Hemidesmus  Indicus.  (See  Hemideamus.)  We  shall 
briefly  describe  S.  Sarsaparilla,  on  account  of  its  former  officinal  rank,  and  after- 
wards such  other  species  as  are  believed  to  yield  any  portion  of  the  drug.  All 
of  them  are  climbing  or  trailing  plants,  with  prickly  stems;  a  character  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  the  medicine,  which  is  derived  from  two  Spanish  words 
{zarza  and  parilla),  signifying  a  small  thorny  vine. 

Hmilax  Sarsaparilla     Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  776;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  161. 

t.  62.    The  stem  of  this  plant  is  long,  slender,  shrubby,  angular,  and  beset  with 

prickles.     The   leaves  are  unarmed,  ovate- lanceolate  with   about  five  nerves, 

Dfnewhat  glaucous  beneath,  and  supported  alternately  upon  footstalks,  at  the 


'  '   '  -  of  which  are  long  tendrils.    The  flowers  usually  stand,  throe  or  four  together. 


•.i|»oii  a  <"»mraon  peduncle,  which  is  longer  than  the  leafstalk.    This  species  is 

irnllL'-'ii'i  .  ir  rowing  in  swamps  and  hedges  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

S.  (ijfi^nialis.  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  Plant,  ^quinoct.  i.  271.  In  this  species  the 

stem  is  twining,  angular,  smooth,  and  prickly;  the  young  shoots  are  unarmed; 

t'      '        -;  ovate-oblong,   acute,  cordiform,  five  or    seven-nerved,  coriaceous, 

vt'lve  Inches  long  and  four  or  five  broad,  with  footstalks  au  inch  long, 

id  furnished  with  tendrils.    The  young  leaves  are  lanceolate-oblong, 

and  three-nerved.     According  to  Humboldt,  the  plant  abounds  oo 

'lukna,  in  New  Granada.    Large  quantities  of  the  root  are  sent 

to  Mompox  and  Oarthagona. 

^'       \.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  780.    The  stem  is  round  and  smooth; 

!  fn^m  two  to  four  thick,  straight  prickles;  and  furnished 

',  three-nerved,  coriaceous,  shining  leaves,  which 

i.Ue  by  a  long  point.    The  plant  was  seen  by 

lliitiii>oldt  an<l  V  Granada,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Cassi- 

':     ^"'    "d  l>\  1,  at  Ynpura  and  near  the  Kio  Negro.    It  haa 

i  liaii  sarsaparilla.  r         « 

!»/..< ;,  w...  .,. .  AUth.  iv.  467.    This  is  an  nnder-shrub  with  a 

(  I  stem,  angular  below,  and  furnished  with  spines  at  the  angles.    Its 

1'  ww>  „,,•  elliptical,  acuminate,  and  *' —  •    rved.     It  inhabits  Cayenne  and 
Brazil,  chiefly  open  the  banks  of  the  A  uid  ita  tributaxics,  and  is  thoughl 
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to  yield  the  variety  of  sarsaparilla  denominated  Brazilian.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xv.  277.)  A  particultir  description  of  a  specimen  of  Smilax,  supposed 
to  belouj^  to  this  species,  is  gi?en  by  Professor  Beutley  in  the  London  Pharm. 
Journ.  (x.  470).  It  was  obtained  from  Guatemala,  and  was  the  source  of  a  va- 
riety of  commercial  sarsaparilla,  recently  introduced  into  the  market,  which  Pro- 
fessor Bentley  proposes  to  name  Guatemala  sarsaparilla. 

S.  medica.  Schlechtendahl,  Linneea,  vi.  47;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med,  Bot.  IL 
51,  pi.  95.  This  species  has  an  angular  stem,  armed  with  straight  prickles  at  the 
joints,  and  a  few  hooked  ones  in  the  intervals.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  bright- 
green  on  both  sides,  shortly  acuminate,  five-nerved,  with  the  veins  prominent  be- 
neath. They  vary  much  in  form,  the  lower  being  cordate,  auriculate-hastate ;  the 
opper  cordate-ovate.  In  the  old  leaves,  the  petiole  and  midrib  are  armed  with 
straight  subulate  prickles.  The  inflorescence  is  an  umbel  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
flowers,  with  a  smooth  axillary  peduncle,  and  pedicels  about  three  lines  long. 
Schiede  found  this  plant  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  where 
the  root  is  collected  to  be  taken  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  medicinal  species  of  Smilax  grow  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the  warm 
latitudes  of  South  America.  The  roots  are  very  long  and  slender,  and  origi- 
nate in  great  numbers  from  a  common  head  or  rhizoma,  from  which  the  stems 
of  the  plant  rise.  The  whole  root  with  the  rhizoma  is  usually  dug  up,  and  as 
brought  into  market  exhibits  not  unfrequently  portions  of  the  stems  attached, 
Bometimes  several  inches  in  length.  The  sarsaparilla  of  commerce  comes  from 
diflferent  sources,  and  is  divided  into  varieties  according  to  the  place  of  collec- 
tion or  shipment. 

Honduras  Sarsaparilla  is  the  variety  most  used  in  this  country.  It  is  brought 
from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  comes  in  bundles  two  or  three  feet  long,  com- 
posed of  several  roots  folded  lengthwise,  and  secured  in  a  compact  form  by  a 
few  circular  turns.  These  are  packed  in  bales  imperfectly  covered  with  skins, 
each  bale  containing  one  hundred  pounds  or  more.  The  roots  are  usually  con- 
nected at  one  extremity  in  large  numbers  in  a  common  head,  to  which  portions 
of  the  stems  are  also  attached.  In  some  bundles  are  many  small  fibres  either 
lying  loose,  or  still  adhering  to  the  roots.  The  colour  of  the  roots  externally  is 
a  dirty-grayish  or  reddish-brown;  and  the  cortical  portion  beneath  the  epider- 
mis often  appears  amylaceous  when  broken. 

The  Jamaica  or  red  sarsaparilla  of  foreign  writers  is  little  known  by  that 
name  in  the  United  States.  The  Island  of  Jamaica  is  merely  its  channel  of  ex- 
portation to  Europe ;  and  it  is  probably  derived  originally  from  Central  America. 
It  does  not  materially  difi'er  in  properties  from  Honduras  sarsaparilla;  its  chief 
peculiarity  being  the  reddish  colour  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  also  sometimes 
found  in  that  variety.  It  is  said  also  to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  extract, 
and  to  contain  less  starch.  As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  in  bundles  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  by  four  or  five  in  thickness,  consisting  of  long  slender 
roots  folded  up,  with  numerous  radical  fibres  attached. 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  drug  are  imported  from  the  Mexican  ports  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  comes  in  large,  rather 
loose  bales,  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  bound  with  cords  or  leather 
thongs,  and  usually  containing  the  roots  folded  upon  themselves,  and  separately 
packed.  These,  as  in  the  Honduras  sarsaparilla,  consist  of  a  head  or  caudex 
with  numerous  long  radicles,  which,  however,  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  that 
variety,  and  have  a  thinner  bark.  They  are  often  also  much  soiled  with  earth. 
This  variety  was  formerly  little  esteemed ;  but,  from  the  acrid  taste  which  it 
possesses,  it  is  probably  not  inferior  in  real  virtues  to  the  other  kinds.  It  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  Smilax  medica. 

Another  variety  is  the  Caracas  sarsaparilla^  brought  in  large  quantitiea 
from  La  Guayra.    It  is  in  oblong  packages,  of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  sar- 
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rounded  with  broad  strips  of  hide,  which  are  connected  laterally  with  thongs 
of  the  same  material,  leaving  much  of  the  root  exposed.  The  roots,  as  in  the  last 
variety,  are  separately  packed,  but  more  closely  and  carefully.  The  radicles  are 
often  very  amylaceous  internally,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  following. 

The  Brazilian,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Europe,  the  Lisbon  sarsapa- 
rilla,  has  been  less  used  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  where  it  has  com- 
manded a  higher  price.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  imported  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  comes  from  the  ports  of  Para  and  Maranham,  in 
cylindrical  bundles  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  by  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, bound  about  by  close  circular  turns  of  a  very  flexible  stem,  and  consisting 
of  unfolded  roots,  destitute  of  caudex  (rhizoma)  and  stems,  and  having  few  ra- 
dical fibres.  It  is  the  variety  of  which  Haucock  speaks  as  celebrated  through- 
out South  America  by  the  name  of  sarea  of  the  Bio  Negro,  and  is  considered 
as  the  most  valuable  variety  of  the  drug.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  amylaceons 
character  of  its  interior  stnicture,  and  has  considerable  acrimony.  It  was  said 
by  Martins  to  be  derived  from  Smilax  syphilitica;  but  Dr.  Hancock  considers 
that  portion  of  it  which  comes  from  the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  shipped  at  Para,  as 
the  product  of  an  undescribed  species,  certainly  not  S.  syphilitica.  According 
to  Richard,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  the  S.  papyracea  of 
Poiret.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. ^  xv.  277.) 

The  variety  described  by  Professor  Bentley  under  the  name  of  Guatemala 
saraaparilla  was  collected  in  the  province  of  Sacatepeques,  about  ninety  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  in  cylindrical  bundles  about  two  feet  eight  inches  long  by 
four  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  separate  roots,  arranged  in  parallel  order, 
without  rootstalk,  and  bound  together  by  a  few  turns  of  the  flexible  stem  of  a 
monocotyledonous  plant.  The  bundles  resemble  the  Brazilian  in  arrangement, 
but  are  much  less  compact.  It  is  amylaceous,  has  considerable  acrimony,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  efficient  varieties.  Professor  Bentley  ascribes  it  to 
S.  papyracea.  For  a  particular  description  of  the  root,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (xii.  472). 

Much  sarsaparilla  has  been  imported  into  England  fVom  Lima,  Valparaiso, 
and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  described  by 
Pereira  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  but  yielding  a 
smaller  proportion  of  extract.  It  is  in  bundles  of  about  three  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  thick,  consisting  of  the  roots  folded  with  their  heads  or  rhizomes  attached. 
The  epidermis  is  brown  or  grayish-brown.  Sometimes  roots  of  a  light-clay 
colour  arc  fonnd  in  the  bundles. 

In  a  memoir  read  by  Dr.  Berthold  Secman  before  the  London  Linnajan  So- 
ciety, the  author  stated  that,  after  careful  examination,  he  was  convinced  that 
th«  commercial  varieties  of  sarsaparilla,  called  Brazilian,  Jamaica,  and  Guate- 
mala sarsaparilla,  are  all  the  product  of  one  species  of  Smilax,  the  *S.  officina- 
Uk  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and  moreover,  that  the  &'.  medica  of  Schlecht- 
endahl,  and  the  .S.  jmpyracea  of  Poiret,  are  identical  with  that  species.  {Pharm. 
Journ  ,  Feb.  1854,  p.  385  ) 

ProjyerticA.  The  dr  npnrilla  roots  are  several  feet  in  lei  Mit 

the  thifk!if»s?<  of  a  cro<.  cylindrical,  more  or  less  wrinkled  Idji  iy, 

flex;  i  of  a  thick  exterior  cortical  portion,  covered  witli  a  thio 

•asii  rrais,  of  an  inner  layer  of  ligneous  fibre,  and  of  a  central 

pith.   '1 1  iriis  ig  of  various  colours,  generally  ash-coloured,  grayish-brown, 

or  reddi^  n,  and  iomctimcH  very  dark.    The  cortical  portion  is  in  tome 

specimeuH  whitish,  in  others  brown,  and  not  unfreqnently  of  a  pink  or  rosy  bae 
It  is  occasionally  white,  brittle,  and  almost  powdery  like  starch.    The  woody 
part  is  usually  very  thin,  and  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  allow  the 
root  to  be  split  with  facility  through  ita  whole  length.    The  central  medulla 
often  abounds  iu  starch. 
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Sarsaparilla  in  its  ordinary  state  is  nearly  or  quite  inodorous,  but  in  decoo- 
tion  acquires  a  decided  and  peculiar  smell.  To  the  taste  it  is  muciiagiuous  and 
very  slightly  bitter,  and,  when  chewed  for  some  time,  produces  a  disagreeable 
acrid  impression,  which  remains  long  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  root  is  effi- 
cient in  proportion  as  it  possesses  this  acrimony,  which  is  said  by  some  authors 
to  be  confined  to  the  cortical  portion ;  while  the  ligneous  fibre  and  medullary 
matter  are  insipid  and  inert.  Hancock  avers  that  all  parts  are  equally  acrid 
and  eflBcocious.  The  truth  is  probably  between  the  two  extremes;  and,  as  in 
most  medicinal  roots,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bark  is  more  powerful  than 
the  interior  portions,  while  these  are  not  wholly  inactive.  The  virtues  of  the 
root  are  communicated  to  water  cold  or  hot,  but  are  impaired  by  long  boiling. 
They  are  extracted  also  by  diluted  alcohol.  According  to  Hancock,  the  whole 
of  the  active  matter  is  not  extracted  by  water.  He  observes  in  his  paper  upon 
sarsaparilla,  published  in  the  London  Medico- Botanical  Transactions,  when 
speaking  of  the  sarsaparilla  from  Para  and  the  Rio  Negro,  "  after  exhausting 
half  a  pound  of  this  sort  by  two  digestions,  boiling,  and  pressure,  I  added  to  the 
dregs  half  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  digested  this  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  close  vessel,  then  afifusing  hot  water  to  the  amount  of  that  taken  off 
from  the  first  boiling,  and  pressing  again,  I  procured  by  the  last  operation  about 
four  pints  of  an  infusion  which  possessed  the  acrid  properties  of  the  sarsa  in  a 
much  higher  degree  even  than  that  obtained  by  the  first  decoction  with  simple 
water."  It  appears  that  in  South  America  it  is  the  custom  to  prepare  sarsapa- 
rilla by  digestion  in  wine  or  spirit,  or  by  infusion  in  water  with  additions  which 
may  produce  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  thus  add  alcohol  to  the  menstruum. 
The  same  result,  as  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  alcohol  as  a  solvent  of  the  acrid 
principle  of  sarsaparilla,  has  been  obtained  by  the  French  experimentalists. 

According  to  M.  Thubeuf,  sarsaparilla  contains,  1.  a  peculiar  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  is  probably  the  active  principle  of  the  root,  2.  a  colouring  substance, 
3.  resin,  4.  starch,  5.  lignin,  6.  a  thick,  aromatic,  fixed  oil,  7.  a  waxy  substance, 
and  8.  chloride  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  It  is  said  also  to  contain  a 
minute  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  Batka  found  gum,  bassorin,  albumen,  gluten 
and  gliadine,  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  and  various  salts.  The  proportion  of  starch 
is  large.  Chatin  found  iodine  in  Honduras  sarsaparilla;  but  Dr.  Winckler,  not 
having  succeeded  in  detecting  this  principle  in  any  one  root,  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  specimen  examined  by  Chatin  had  been  exposed  to  sea- water.  (Fharm. 
Cent.  Blatt,  May  T,  1852.) 

Sarsaparillin.  (Smilacin.  Pariglin.  Salseparine.  Parillinic  acid.)  The 
crystalline  principle  in  which  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  reside  should  be  called 
sarsaparillin.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Palotta,  who  described  it  in  1824 
under  the  name  of  pariglin.  Subsequently,  M.  Folchi  supposed  that  he  had 
found  another  principle  which  he  called  smilacin.  In  1831,  M.  Thubeuf  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  new  substance  in  sarsaparilla  which  he  named  salse- 
parine, from  the  French  name  of  the  root.  Finally,  Batka,  a  German  chemist, 
towards  the  end  of  1833,  published  an  account  of  a  principle  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  root,  and  which,  under  the  impression  that  it  possessed  acid 
properties,  he  called  parillinic  acid.  M.  Poggiale,  however,  has  shown  that 
these  substances  are  identical,  though  procured  by  diflferent  processes.  The 
following  is  the  process  of  M.  Thubeuf.  The  root  is  treated  with  hot  alcohol 
till  deprived  of  taste.  The  tincture  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  seven- 
eighths  of  the  alcohol  drawn  off.  The  remainder  is  treated  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  filtered  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  sarsapa- 
rillin is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder.  This  is  dissolved  in  a  fresh 
portion  of  alcohol,  and  crystallized.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquors  may  be  de- 
prived of  that  portion  of  the  principle  which  they  retam  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, dissolving  the  product  in  water,  filtering,  again  evaporating  to  dryness, 
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redissolvin^  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizing.  Sarsaparillin  is  white,  inodorons, 
almost  tajiteless  in  the  solid  state,  bat  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseons  when  dissolved 
in  alcohol  or  water.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readilj 
in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  on  cooling.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
especially  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Ether  and  the  volatile  oils  also  dissolve 
it.  Its  aqueous  solution  has  the  property  of  frothing  very  much  by  agitation. 
M.  Beral  states  that  he  has  procured  it  pure  by  distilling,  by  means  of  a  salt- 
water bath,  a  tincture  of  sarsaparilla  prepared  with  very  dilute  alcohol.  In  that 
case  it  must  be  volatile,  and  we  can  understand  why  sarsaparilla  suffers  in  de- 
coction. (See  Am.Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xii.  245.)  The  solutions  of  sarsaparillin 
are  without  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  Batka  erred  in  considering  it  an  acid.  M. 
Poggiale  found  it  both  in  the  cortical  and  medullary  part  of  the  root,  but  most 
largely  in  the  former.  Palotta  gave  it  internally  in  doses  varying  from  two  to 
thirteen  grains,  and  found  it  to  produce  nausea,  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  probably  the  principle  upon  which  sarsaparilla  depends  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  for  its  remedial  powers. 

The  sarsaparilla  of  the  shops  is  apt  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  inert,  either  from 
age,  or  from  having  been  obtained  from  inferior  species  of  Smilax.  This  ine- 
quality of  the  medicine,  with  the  improper  modes  of  preparing  it  long  in  vogue, 
has  probably  contributed  to  its  variable  reputation.  The  only  criterion  of  goo(i 
sarsaparilla  to  be  relied  on  is  the  taste.  If  it  leave  a  decidedly  acrid  impression 
in  the  mouth  after  having  been  chewed  for  a  short  time,  it  may  be  considered 
eflBcient ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  probably  inert. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Few  medicines  have  undergone  greater  changes 
of  reputation.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal  complaint,  in  which  it  had  been  found  very 
useful  in  the  recent  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  After  a  time  it 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  little  employed  till  about  a  century  ago,  when  it 
was  again  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  William  Fordyce  and  others,  as  a  useful 
adjuvant  and  corrigent  of  mercury  in  lues  venerea.  Since  that  period  very  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  entertained  of  it.  Some,  among  whom  was  Pr.  Cullen, 
con.sidered  it  wholly  inert;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  had  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  its  powers.  The  probable  cause  of  much  of  this  discrepancy  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Experience,  both  among  regular  practitioners  and 
empirics,  would  seem  to  have  placed  its  efficacy  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Its 
most  extensive  and  useful  application  is  to  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis 
ftpri  cv.^i.iiMid  diseases,  and  that  shattered  state  of  the  system  which  sometimes 
r  imprudent  use  of  mercury  in  these  affections.    It  is  also  employed, 

thuugu  »iih  less  obvious  benefit,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofulous  affections, 
certain  cutaneous  diseases,  and  other  depraved  conditions  of  health.  Its  modo 
of  action  is  loj^s  evident  than  its  ultimate  effects.  It  is  said  to  increase  the  per- 
spiration and  urine;  but,  allowing  it  to  do  so,  the  effect  is  too  slight  to  explain 
ii~  "  '0 ;  and  even  that  which  is  i  <\  has  been  ascribed  by 

p  9  with  which  it  is  generally  :.  ',  or  the  liquid  in  which 

i*  ranee  of  its  precise  ni"  •  andi  we  call  it  bq 

n  are  named  which  chaiii  iig  morbid  actions, 

^^  '  r  any  of  the  functions. 

in  powder,  in  the  do<50  of  half  a  drachm  three  01* 
r  n  the  form  of 

1"  .      >.    '^  ,    ■  ^  I      .jism  Part  II.) 

A  beer,  ninde  by  fermenting  an  infusion  of  the  drug  with  molasses,  is  said  to  be 
ft  popular  remedy  in  South  America.*  The  smoke  of  sarsaparilla  has  been  highly 
recommended  in  asthma.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xriil.  221.) 

•The  following  is  a  form  uU  reoominended  >».     '  ^      "Take  of  Rio  Nogro  narna, 

bruiacfl,  J.K  ;  bark  of  guaiac,  powdered,  8o«.;  i  guaiac  wood,  anihc  becdn,  aud 
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Of^,  Prep.  l)ecoctum  Sarsas,  Br.;  Decoct.  Sarsae  Compositum,  Br  ;  Decoct 
Sarsaparillae  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Sarsaparillae  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Extract 
SarsaparillflB  Fluid.  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Extract.  Sarsae  Liquidam,  Br.;  Syrupus  Sar- 
saparillffl  Comp.,  U.  S.  W 

SASSAFKAS  MEDULLA.  U,S. 
Sassafras  Pith, 
The  pith  of  the  stems  of  Sassafras  oflBcinale.  U.  S. 

SASSAFRAS  RADICIS  CORTEX.  U,S, 

Bark  of  Sassafras  Root 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Sassafras  officinale.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  SASSAFRAS.    Sassafras  officinale.    The  dried  root.  Br. 

Sassafras, />.,(? erm.;  Sassafras,  Sassafrasso, /ia/.;  Sasafras,  <^an. 

In  the  new  distribution  of  the  species  composing  the  genus  Laurus  of  Linnaeus, 
the  sassafras  tree  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  denominated  Sas- 
safras, which  is  recognised  by  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias. 

Sassafras.   Sex.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Lauraceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Dioecious.  Calyx  six-parted,  membranous ;  segments  equal,  per- 
manent at  the  base.  Males.  Fertile  stamens  nine,  in  three  rows,  the  three  inner 
with  double  stalked  distinct  glands  at  the  base.  Anthers  linear,  four-celled,  all 
looking  inwards.  Females,  with  as  many  sterile  stamens  as  the  males  or  fewer ; 
the  inner  often  confluent.  Fruit  succulent,  placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  apex  of 
the  peduncle,  and  seated  in  the  torn  unchanged  calyx.  (Lindley.) 

Sassafras  officinale.  Nees,  Laurin.  488. — Laurus  Sassafras.  Willd.  Sp. 
Plant,  ii.  485 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  142 ;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  ii.  144. 
This  is  an  indigenous  tree  of  middling  size,  rising  in  favourable  situations  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  the  Southern 
States  it  is  sometimes  larger,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England  is  little 
more  than  a  shrub.  The  bark  of  the  stem  and  large  branches  is  rough,  deeply 
furrowed,  and  grayish ;  that  of  the  extreme  branches  or  twigs  is  smooth  and 
beautifully  green.  The  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  downy  when 
young,  vary  much  in  their  form  and  size  even  upon  the  same  tree.  Some  are 
oval  and  entire,  others  have  a  lobe  on  one  side ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
three-lobed.  Their  mean  length  is  four  or  five  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are 
frequently  dioecious,  and  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  small,  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  and  disposed  in  racemes  which  arise  from  the  branches  below  the 
leaves,  and  have  linear  bractes  at  their  base.  The  corolla  is  divided  into  six 
oblong  segments.  The  male  flowers  have  nine  stamens;  the  hermaphrodite, 
which  are  on  a  different  plant,  have  only  six,  with  a  simple  style.  The  fruit  is 
an  oval  drupe,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  deep-blue  colour  when  ripe,  and 
supported  on  a  red  pedicel,  enlarged  at  the  extremity  into  a  cup  for  its  reception. 

The  sassafras  is  common  throughout  the  United  States,  and  extends  into 
Mexico.  It  is  said  also  to  grow  in  Brazil  and  Cochin  China ;  but  the  plants 
observed  in  these  countries  are  probably  not  of  the  same  species.  In  the  United 
States  the  sassafras  is  found  both  in  woods  and  open  places,  and  is  apt  to  spring 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivation,  and  in  neglected  or  abandoned  fields. 

liquorice  root,  each  4oz.;  mezereon,  bark  of  the  root,  2oz.;  treacle  [molasses]  21b.;  and 
a  dozen  bruised  cloves;  pour  upon  these  ingredients  about  four  gallons  of  bcilirg  water, 
and  shake  the  vessel  thrice  a  day.  When  fermentation  has  well  begun,  it  is  fit  foi  use,  and 
may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  small  tumblerful  twice  or  thrice  a  day."  T'jiS  formula  is 
worthy  of  attention;  but  the  bark  of  guaiacum,  which  is  not  kept  in  the  sliops,  might  bt 
Emitted,  or  replaced  by  the  wood. 
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In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  it  blooms  in  the  beg^inning  of  May,  but  ranch 
earlier  at  the  South.  The  fresh  flowers  have  a  slightly  fragrant  odour,  and  almost 
all  parts  of  the  plant  are  more  or  less  aromatic.  The  root  is  directed  by  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  pith  of  the  twigs  or  ex- 
treme branches,  by  that  of  the  U.  States.  The  best  time  for  collecting  the  pith 
is  after  the  occurrence  of  frost  in  autumn.  The  root  is  exported,  and  is  t'le  part 
chiefly  used  in  British  pharmacy.  It  consists  of  a  brownish-white  wood,  covered 
with  a  spongy  bark  divisible  into  layers.  The  latter  portion  is  by  far  the  most 
active,  and  is  usually  kept  separate  in  our  shops. 

1.  Sassafras  Pith.  This  is  in  slender  cylindrical  pieces,  very  light  and  spongy, 
with  a  mucilaginous  taste,  and  in  a  slight  degree  the  characteristic  flavour  of 
the  sassafras.  It  abounds  in  a  gummy  matter,  which  it  readily  imparts  to  water, 
forming  a  limpid  mucilage,  which,  though  ropy  and  viscid,  has  much  less  tena- 
city than  that  of  gum  arable,  and  will  not  answer  as  a  substitute  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  insoluble  substances.  It  differs  also  from  solutions  of  ordinary  gum,  in 
remaining  limpid  when  added  to  alcohol.  This  mucilage  is  much  employed  as  a 
Boothing  application  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  and  forms  an  agreeable  and 
useful  drink  in  dysenteric,  catarrhal,  and  nephritic  diseases.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  a  drachm  of  the  pith  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

2.  Bark  of  Sassafras  Boot.  As  found  in  the  shops,  this  is  usually  in  small 
irregular  fragments,  sometimes  invested  with  a  brownish  epidermis,  sometimes 
partially  or  wholly  freed  from  it,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty  cinnamon  hue,  very  brittle, 
and  presenting  when  freshly  broken  a  lighter  colour  than  that  of  the  exposed 
surfaces.  Its  odour  is  highly  fragrant,  its  taste  sweetish  and  gratefully  aromatic. 
These  properties  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  They  reside  in  a  volatile 
nil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Sassafras.)  According  to  Dr. 
Reinsch,  the  bark  contains  a  heavy  and  light  volatile  oil,  camphorous  matter, 
fatty  matter,  resin,  wax,  a  peculiar  principle  resembling  tannic  acid  called  sas- 
safrid,  tannic  acid,  gum,  albumen,  starch,  red  colouring  matter,  lignin,  and  salts. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  of  sassafras  root  is  stimulant,  and 
perhaps  diaphoretic  ;  though  its  possession  of  any  peculiar  tendency  to  the  skin, 
independently  of  its  mere  excitant  property,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  used  almost 
exclusively  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  more  efficient  medicines,  the  flavour  of  which 
it  improves ;  while  it  renders  them  more  cordial  to  the  stomach.  The  complaints 
for  which  it  has  been  particularly  recommended  are  chronic  rheumatism,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  scorbutic  and  syphiloid  afl'ections.  As  a  remedy  in  lues 
venerea,  in  which  it  formerly  had  a  high  reputation,  it  is  now  considered  as  in 
Itself  wholly  inefficient.  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of  in^ 
fusion.    The  oil  may  also  be  given. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Pilh.   Mucilago  Sassafras,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Bark  of  the  Boot,  or  of  the  Boot.  Decoctum  Sarsic  Com- 
pOHJiuui,  Br.;  Decoct.  Sarsaparillte  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Extractum  SarsaparillaB 
Fluidum  Comp.,  U.  8.;  Oleam  Sassafras,  U.  8.  W. 

SCAMMONIiE  RADIX.  Br. 
Scammony  Root 
Convolvulns  Scammonla.  The  dried  Root.  Br. 

SCAMMONIUM.  U.S.,  Br. 

Scammojiy, 

The  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonis.  U.  S.  A  gnm- 
wsm  obtained  by  incision  from  the  living  root.  Br, 
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Sfimrnonie, /v.;  Scammonium,  Germ.;  Scamonen,  7/a7.;  Escamonea,  i^arn. 

Co> VOLVULUS.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Mouogynia.  —  iVo/.  OrJ.  Coavolvtt- 
laceee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  carapanulate.  Style  one.  Stigmas  two,  linear-cylindrical, 
often  revolute.   Ovary  two-celled,  four-seeded.  Capsule  two-celled.  {Lindley.) 

Convolvulus  Scammonia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  845 ;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
243,  t.  86;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  14,  pi.  62.  This  species  of  Con- 
volvulus has  a  perennial,  tapering  root,  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  branching  towards  its  lower  extremity,  covered 
with  a  light-gray  bark,  and  containing  a  milky  juice.  The  stems  are  numerous, 
slender,  and  twining,  extending  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  upon  the  ground, 
or  on  neighbouring  plants,  and  furnished  with  smooth,  bright-green,  arrow-shaped 
leaves,  which  stand  alternately  upon  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  placed  ia 
pairs,  or  three  together,  upon  the  peduncles,  which  are  round,  axillary,  solitary, 
and  of  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Ana- 
tolia, and  certain  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  No  part  is  medicinal  except  the 
root,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Russel  to  be  a  mild  cathartic.  It  is  recognised  in 
the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  being  used  for  the  extraction  of  resin.  (See  Scammoniss 
Resina  in  Part  II.)    Scammony  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  fresh  root. 

Scammony  is  collected,  according  to  Russel,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the 
month  of  June,  the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  about  the  root,  the  top  of  which 
is  cut  off  obliquely  about  two  inches  from  the  origin  of  the  stems.  The  milky 
juice  which  exudes  is  collected  in  shells,  or  other  convenient  receptacle,  placed 
at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  cut  surface.  A  few  drachms  only  are  collected 
from  each  root.  The  juice  from  several  plants  is  put  into  any  convenient  vessel, 
and  concretes  by  time.  In  this  state  it  constitutes  genuine  scammony,  but  is 
very  seldom  exported.  It  is  generally  prepared  for  the  market  by  admixture, 
while  it  is  yet  soft,  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  with  wheat 
flour,  chalk,  ashes,  fine  sand,  &c.;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  scammony 
sometimes  consists  wholly  or  in  great  part  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root, 
evaporated  to  dryness  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  heat.  According 
to  Landerer,  the  roots  from  which  the  juice  has  been  collected  are  in  some  places 
boiled  with  water  in  copper  vessels,  and  the  extract  added  to  the  juice,  not  so 
much  with  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  as  under  the  impression  that  it  favour- 
ably modifies  the  action  of  the  drug.  Scammony  is  exported  chiefly  from  Smyrna, 
though  small  quantities  are  said  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  at  Alexandretta, 
the  seaport  of  Aleppo.  Dr.  Pereira  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  re- 
sided in  Smyrna,  that  it  is  brought  upon  camels  in  a  soft  state  into  that  city,  and 
afterwards  adulterated  by  individuals  called  scammony  makers.  The  adulteration 
appears  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  a  certain  understood  scale,  more  or 
less  foreign  matter  being  added  according  to  the  price.  The  materials  employed 
are  chiefly  chalk  and  some  kind  of  flour  or  meal.  Very  little  comparatively  is 
exported  perfectly  pure.  We  obtain  scammony  either  directly  from  Smyrna,  or 
indirectly  through  some  of  the  Mediterranean  ports.* 

*  An  interesting  account  of  the  collection  and  preparation  of  scammony  in  Anatolia,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  has  been  communicated  by  Mr.  S.  II.  Maltass  to  the  London  Pharma- 
ceulical  Journ.  and  Trans,  (xiii.  264).  The  juice  is  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
by  Russel  in  reference  to  Syria.  The  product,  however,  of  each  plant  is  somewhat  less. 
In  some  districts,  according  to  Maltass,  ten  plants  produce  only  a  drachm  of  scammony; 
in  others  the  average  from  each  root  is  a  drachm;  and  in  a  good  soil  a  plant  four  years 
old  will  yield  two  drachms.  The  juice  reoeived  in  the  shells  is  mixed  with  another  portion 
scraped  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  root;  and  this  mixture  is  the  pure  or  lachryma  scam- 
mony. Only  a  small  quantity  of  this  is  taken  to  Smyrna;  the  greater  part  being  adulterated 
by  the  peasants  before  it  reaches  the  market.  Sometimes  the  juice  is  worked  up  with  a 
d^oction  of  the  roots,  in  which  case  it  is  black,  heavier  than  the  preceding,  and  not  so 
easily  broken.  Sometimes  they  add  a  calcareous  earth,  in  a  proportion  varying  from  10 
to  150  per  cent.    The  kind  thus  prepared  is  usually  kept  for  some  time  in  Smyrna,  and  i» 
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The  name  of  Aleppo  scammony  was  formerly  given  to  the  better  kinds  of  the 
drag,  and  of  Smyrna  scammony  to  those  of  inferior  quality ;  the  distinction 
having  probably  originated  in  some  diflference  in  the  character  of  the  scammony 
obtained  at  these  two  places.  But  no  such  diflference  now  exists;  as  scammony 
is  brought  from  Smyrna  of  every  degree  of  purity.  It  has  been  customary  in 
this  country  to  designate  the  genuine  drug  of  whatever  quality  as  Aleppo  scam- 
mony ;  while  the  name  of  Smyrna  scammony  has  been  given  to  a  spurious  article 
manufactured  in  the  south  of  France,  and  to  other  factitious  substitutes.  It  it 
quite  time  that  these  terms  should  be  altogether  abandoned.  We  shall  treat  of 
the  drug  under  the  heads  of  genuine  and  factitious  scammony. 

Oenuine  Scammoriy.  This  is  sent  into  commerce  in  drums  or  boxes,  and  is 
either  in  irregular  lumps,  in  large  solid  masses  of  the  shape  of  the  containing 
vessel  into  which  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  while  yet  soft,  or  in  circu- 
lar, flattish  or  plano-convex  cakes.  It  seldom  reaches  us  in  an  unmixed  state. 
Formerly  small  portions  of  pure  scammony  were  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe,  contained  in  the  shells  in  which  the  juice  was  collected  and  dried.  This 
variety,  denominated  scammony  in  shells,  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found.  The 
pure  drug  is  called  virgin  scammony.  It  is  in  irregular  pieces,  often  covered 
with  a  whitish-gray  powder,  friable  and  easily  broken  into  small  fragments  be- 
tween the  fingers,  with  a  shining  grayish-green  fracture  soon  passing  into  green- 
ish-black, and  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  minute  air-cells,  and  numerous 
gray  semi-transparent  splinters.*  It  is  easily  pulverized,  aflfording  a  pale  ash- 
gray  powder.  When  rubbed  with  water  it  readily  forms  a  milky  emulsion.  It 
'  I  rather  strong,  peculiar  odour,  compared  to  that  of  old  cheese.  The  taste 
;     ■  ible  at  first,  and  afterwards  somewhat  acrid,  but  without  bitterness.  It  gives 

npt  to  ferment,  so  as  to  become  porous  and  lose  its  gloss.    It  is  in  irregular  lumps,  and  i« 

the  kind  usually  sold  in  London  as  lachryma  scammony.    Another  kind  sold  in  London  in 

rongh  lumps,  and  probably  under  the  same  name,  is  prepared  in  the  interior  of  the  country 

>.v  iniTiiM/  the  juice  with  wheat  starch,  ashes,  earthy  matters,  gum  arable  or  tragacanth, 

tues  wax,  yolk  of  egg,  pounded  scammony  roots  and  leaves,  flour,  or  resin.     A 

1  used  in  Great  Britain  is  prepared  by  the  Jews  in  Smyrna,  and  is  in  the  form 

of  cakes  as  described  in  the  text.    It  is  of  two  qualities.    Thejirst  quality  is  prepared  by 

mixing  akiUp  (which  is  an  inferior  kind  of  scammony  prepared  at  Anjora,  and  consists  of 

fr     I  :5t)  to  40  per  cent,  of  juice  and  00  to  70  of  starch)  with  60  per  cent,  of  inferior  scam- 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hmyrna;  the  iecond quality ,  by  mixing  tkiUp  with  nbout 

'  -  '•'-•if.  of  the  latter  kind,  and  adding  abotit  10  per  cent,  of  gum  arnbic  and  black- 
1-  I  I  1  t'lrst  quality  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  resin,  the  second  about  80  per  cent.  For 
•  !i  iir.  int  of  specimen-s  of  scammony  sent  by  Mr.  Maltass  from  Smyrna*  see  a  paper  by 
lir.  h.  Hanbury  in  the  Pharm.  Joum.  (xiii.  268). — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

Prof.  Ch.  Boulicr,  of  Algiers,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  collection  of  scam- 
Bony  in  the  nor'  ".  parts  of  Anatolia.    The  plant  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  wild 

in  rocky  places  fh  brushwood.    At  the  flowering  period,  about  the  end  of  .Time 

1    '  '         fling  oi  .Miiy.  uio  peasants  ^'    ^      '    H  search  of  localities  among  the  mountaint 
•*  s  most  abundant,  and,  ha  cd  themselves  on  this  point,  return  home, 

,-.  'v.-.  vviti,  fiw.  1  ...nkr,    ....,..,...,  nts,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  collection. 
'  N'ms,  the  peasant  digs  deeply  around  the  root,  then 

'  -  a  muscle  shell  to  the  root  so  as  to  receive  tho  juice 

a*'  i!    1  1  A  Unt  pjirl.     He  then  passes  on  to  other  plants  upon  which  h« 

ni^.r  I.  M  HI  i-^  Affnr  a  time  ho  returns  upon  his  steps,  and  emptier  the  shells 

f  ; 'T  vonscl.     Next  day  he  goes  over  the  sai  I.  and 

f  surface  the  juice  which  has  in  the  mer.n  i  i  out, 

fc  •"   ■'  *"  ''    *hnt  previoti^';        "     '    '     ..i,  wiini  m?*  ve»- 

'  ot,  whero  ,  nnd  .s.miI  to  tho 

«"  _^  ;yrna.     Tli.  ti...  n.u'k.'i  in* 

pasty  state,  and  whitish  liK  'whcroc\|  » 

of  trade,  or  on  its  way  fro ti:  that  the  ri-  :,. 

taons  to  which  it  is  j"'  Iiouest,  and  seldum  dispoied  to 

adulterate.  {Ihtd.,  A]  ,  e-IUton. 

♦According  to  Mnn  »«<».  in.'  pnr.-r  «.Mtnn..ny  imn  n  reddish -black  fracture,  unless  It 
feas  been  mixed  with  water  in  its  preparation,  in  which  case  it  is  black  and  very  glossy. 


J'h 
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no  eviil.jnco,  when  toe  requisite  tests  are  applied,  of  the  presence  of  starch  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  leaves  but  a  slight  residue  when  burned,  and  yields  about  80 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  ether.  Considerable  quantities  of  what  is  called  virgin 
acammony  have  been  imported  into  this  country  since  the  drug-law  went  into 
operation ;  but,  though  some  specimens  are  tolerably  pure,  on  the  whole  the 
drug  falls  far  short  of  the  proper  standard.  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb  examined  many 
specimens,  and  found  the  proportion  of  resin  to  vary  from  25  to  79  7  per  cent.; 
only  two  or  three,  out  of  more  than  30  examined,  approaching  the  latter  degree 
of  purity  within  10  per  cent.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  51.)* 

The  form  of  scammony  chiefly  found  in  our  markets  is  that  in  circular  cakes. 
These  are  sometimes  flattish  on  both  sides,  but  generally  somewhat  convex  on 
one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  as  if  dried  in  a  saucer,  or  other  shallow  vessel. 
They  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches  thick  in  the  centre.  As  found  in  the  retail  shops, 
they  are  often  in  fragments.  They  are  hard  and  heavy,  with  a  faintly  shining 
roughish  fracture;  and  when  broken  exhibit  in  general  a  structure  very  finely 
porous,  sometimes  almost  compact,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  cavernous.  Their 
colour  externally  is  a  dark-ash  or  dark-olive,  or  slate  colour  approaching  to 
black;  internally  somewhat  lighter  and  grayish,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of 
green  or  yellow,  but  deepening  by  exposure.  The  small  fragments  are  some- 
times slightly  translucent  at  the  edges.  The  mass,  though  hard,  is  pulverizable 
without  great  diflBculty,  and  affords  a  light-gray  powder.  It  imparts  to  water 
with  which  it  is  triturated  a  greenish  milky  appearance.  The  smell  is  rather 
disagreeable,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  pure  drug.  The  taste,  very  slight  at 
first,  becomes  feebly  bitterish  and  acrid.  This  kind  of  scammony  is  never  quite 
pure,  and  much  of  it  is  considerably  adulterated.  In  some  of  the  cakes  carbon- 
ate of  lime  is  the  chief  impurity;  in  others  the  adulterating  substance  is  prob- 
ably meal,  as  evidences  of  the  presence  of  starch  and  lignin  are  afforded ;  and 
in  others  again  both  these  substances  are  found.  Christison  discovered  in  the 
chalky  specimens  from  15  to  38  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  the  amylaceous, 
from  13  to  42  per  cent,  of  impurity.  It  was  probably  to  the  flat,  dark-coloured, 
compact,  diflBcultly  pulverizable,  and  more  impure  cakes  that  the  name  of  Smyrna 
scammony  was  formerly  given.  These  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  by  some 
to  Feriploca  Secamone,  a  plant  growing  in  Egypt,  f 

♦  Dr.  Squibb  gives  the  following  description  of  the  drug  recently  imported  as  virgin 
teammony.  **It  generally  occurs  in  soldered  square  tin  boxes,  containing  25  to  28  pounds 
each.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  in  round  wooden  boxes  or  drums  of  a  similar  capacity. 
The  scammony  is  in  irregular,  rough  and  fissured  masses  of  various  sizes,  sometimes 
porous,  but  commonly  solid,  hard,  and  semi-resinous,  having  a  tough,  dull  fracture.  It  is 
of  a  very  dark  grayish-green  colour  internally,  often  nearly  black,  but  more  of  an  ash 
colour  externally.  It  is  rarely  dry  enough  to  be  pulverulent,  yet  still  more  rarely  too 
moist  to  be  rubbed  into  coarse  powder,  and  it  generally  loses  6  per  cent,  in  drying  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a  fine  powder."  (Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  49.) 

f  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica',  describes  as  follows  the  varieties  of  scam- 
mony as  they  exist  in  the  London  market. 

1.  Virgin  Scammony.  Pure  Scammony.  Lachryma  Scammony.  The  description  of  this  cor- 
responds with  that  of  pure  scammony  given  in  the  text.  In  addition,  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  mentioned.  The  whitish  powder  often  found  upon  the  surface  effervesces 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  consists  of  chalk,  in  which  the  lumps  have  probably  been  rolled. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  masses  is  1-210.  In  the  same  pieces  it  sometimes  happens  that  certain 
portions  are  shining  and  black,  while  others  are  dull-grayish.  Virgin  scammony  readily 
takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame.  This  variety  is  now  much  more  abimdant  in 
the  shops  of  London  than  formerly. 

2.  Scammony  of  second  quality.  This  is  called  seconds  in  commerce.  It  is  in  t  vo  torras. 
1.  In  irregular  pieces.  This,  in  external  appearance,  brittleness,  odour,  and  taste,  lesem- 
bles  virgin  scammony;  but  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  sp.  gr.,  which  is  1  403,  by  its 
dull,  very  slightly  shining  fracture,  and  its  grayish  colour.  The  freshly  broL^u  surface 
effervesces  with  muriatic  acid,  but  the  cold  decoction  does  not  give  a  blue  C'.iour  with 
iodine.    It  therefore  contains  chalk,  but  not  fecula.   2.  In  large  regular  masse*.    This  has 
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Scamraony  is  ranked  among  the  gam-resins.  It  is  partially  dissolved  by 
water,  much  more  largely  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  almost  entirely,  when  pure, 
by  boiling  diluted  alcohol.  Ita  active  ingredient  is  resin,  which  constitute! 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  dry  scammony.  (See  Besina  Scaynmonii.)  The 
gnra-resin  has  been  analyzed  by  Tarious  chemists,  but  the  results  are  uncertain; 
as  the  character  of  the  specimens  examined  is  insuCBciently  determined  by  the 
terms  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  scammony,  employed  to  designate  them.  Thus, 
Bouillon- Lagrange  and  Vogel  obtained,  from  ioO  parts  of  Aleppo  scammony, 
60  of  resin,  3  of  gum,  2  of  extractive,  and  35  of  insoluble  matter;  from  the  same 
quantity  of  Smyrna  scammony,  29  parts  of  resin,  8  of  gum,  5  of  extractive, 
and  68  of  vegetable  remains  and  earthy  substances.  It  is  obvious  that  both 
the  specimens  upon  which  they  operated  were  very  impure.  Marquart  found 
in  pure  scammony  (scammony  in  shells)  81-25  per  cent,  of  resin,  300  of  gum 
with  salts,  075  of  wax,  4-50  of  extractive,  1-75  of  starchy  envelopes,  bassorin, 
and  gluten,  1-50  of  albumen  and  lignin,  3-75  of  ferruginous  abimina,  chalk, 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  3  50  of  sand.  Christison  found  different  spe- 
cimens of  pure  scammony  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  from  77  to  83  parts  of  resin, 
from  6  to  8  of  gum,  from  3*2  to  5  of  lignin  and  sand,  and  from  7  2  to  126  of 
water,  with  occasionally  a  little  starch,  probably  derived  accidentally  from  the 
root,  and  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  a  cold  decoction  of  the  gum-resin 
to  give  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  Mr.  Hanbury,  of  London,  found  91  1  per 
cent,  of  resin  in  the  purest  scammony  in  shells;  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Bull,  of  New  York, 
86-88  per  cent,  in  a  specimen  in  irregular  lumps,  received  from  Constantinople 
as  Aleppo  Scammony.  {N.  Y.  Journ,  of  Fharm.,  June,  1852.)  As  already 
stated,  scamraony  is  seldom  quite  pure  as  found  in  our  shops.  Much  of  it  contains 
not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  resin,  some  not  more  than  42  per  cent.,  and 
the  worst  varieties  as  little  as  10  per  cent.,  or  even  less.*   Sometimes  the  cakes 

the  form  of  the  drum  or  box  in  which  it  was  imported,  and  into  which  it  wfts  probably  in- 
troduced while  soft.  It  has  a  dull  grayish  fracture,  and  the  sp.  gr.  1  -SSO.  It  exhibits, 
with  the  appropriate  tests,  evidence  of  the  presence  both  of  ohalk  and  focula.  It  is  some- 
times found  of  a  soft  or  cheesy  consistence. 

8.  Scammony  of  third  quality.  This  is  called  thirds  in  commerce.  It  is  in  circular,  flat 
Cftkes,  about  five  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick.  The  cakes  are  dense,  heavy,  and 
more  dif!icult  to  break  than  the  preceding  varieties.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  resinous 
and  shining,  sometimes  dull,  and  exhibits  air  cavities,  and  numerous  white  specks,  which 
eonsist  of  chalk.  The  colour  is  grayish  or  grajish-black.  The  sp.  gr.  varies  from  1-276 
lo  1»643.  Both  chalk  und  flour  are  detected  by  tests.  In  five  difl"ereut  cakes,  the  quantity 
of  ohalk  employed  in  the  adulteration  was  stated  by  the  importer  to  be,  in  lUO  parts  of  the 
cakes  re!»pcctively,  1807,  23-1,  25-0,  31*05,  and  37*54,  numbers  which  correspond  very 
dosclr,  iti  tho  two  extremes,  with  the  results  obtained  by  Christison.  This  is  the  variety 
of  w*'  t  > .  .1  to  in  the  text  as  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States. 

A  N  !.y  Dr.  Carson,  on  the  varieties  of  scammony  imported  into  this  coun- 

t  '  '•  Am.  Journ.  of  Vharm,  (xx.  i.),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

<\  in  the  text,  namely  the  virgin  scammony,  and  those  which  are 

^- ""•r»l  or  both,  Dr.  Carson  dc-fr'    "  ••■.).  under  the  names  of 

gummy  aril  1,'hirk  'jw  "^J ,  >»  which  the  cliicf  m  i  appears  to  be  traga- 

canili,  i-r       :i  •    m  -tanoe,  which  is  associated  i  trk  variety  wiili  bone- 

black.    Th  u  0  to  18  per  cent,  of  resin.    Thoy  are  in  circular  <  1, 

•ompact,  'Tization,  and  viscid  when  moistened.— A'ofe  ro  Me  fi.  '. 

•The  luilownig  tabic  \<s  given  by  Dr.  Christison  aa  the  result  of  his  examiiiuliou  of 
dillereni  specimens  of  impure  commercial  scammony. 

Olcarrooi.  AmylkMoaa.    Qiloarvo-Amjriaoeoaa. 

I'     <i ^^...  64'f(    06  G     48-3  37  U    W2-0  42-4 

•■     ' '. ;.    6-8      50      ^-2  DO      7-2  7-8 

'        i< 17-e    26K)    816  —       —  18-6 

^       l'* —       1-4      40         200    10-4  13-2 

1         u  and  sand. ^..—.rt .««    6*S      7*1       7-8         22-2     13*4  V^-4 

■■ 6-4      6-2      6-4  120      7-5  10  4 

100  6  1003  101-8        100-2  100  6  101-8 
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are  of  good  quality  on  the  outside,  and  inferior  within.  (Ball,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  i.  7.)  It  has  been  suggested,  in  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  soamuiony  of  the  shops,  whether  it  might  not  be  best  to  abandon  its  inter- 
nal use  altogether,  and  to  employ  only  the  resin,  which  is  of  uniform  strength. 
Indeed,  the  resin  has  been  officinally  substituted  for  the  gum-resin  in  that  imr 
poitaut  preparation,  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  drug  should 
be  soluble  in  ether,  in  the  British  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  Both  require  that  it 
should  not  effervesce  with  muriatic  acid,  and  that  water  heated  with  it  should 
n  ;t  give  a  blue  colour  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  the  former  test  indicating  the 
absence  of  chalk,  the  latter  of  farinaceous  matters. 

Factitious  Scammony.  Montpellier  Scammony.  Much  spurious  scammony 
is  manufactured  in  the  south  of  France,  said  by  Guibourt  to  be  made  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  Cynanchum  Monspeliacum,  incorporated  with  various  resins, 
and  other  purgative  substances.  M.  Thorel,  however,  a  pharmaceutist  of  Aval- 
Ion,  denies  that  this  plant  is  employed  in  its  preparation.  {Journ.  de  Pharm., 
XX.  107.)  It  has  been  occasionally  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  sold  as 
Smyrna  scammony.  It  is  usually  in  flat  semicircular  cakes,  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  six  or  eight  lines  thick,  blackish  both  externally  and  within,  very 
hard,  compact,  rather  heavy,  of  a  somewhat  shining  and  resinous  fracture,  a 
feeble  balsamic  odour  wholly  different  from  that  of  genuine  scammony,  and  a  very 
bitter  nauseous  taste.  When  rubbed  with  the  moistened  finger  it  becomes  dark- 
gray,  unctuous,  and  tenacious.  We  have  seen  another  substance  sold  as  Smyrna 
Bcammony,  which  was  obviously  spurious,  consisting  of  blackish,  circular,  flat 
cakes,  or  fragments  of  such  cakes,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  very  light, 
penetrated  with  small  holes,  as  if  worm-eaten,  and  when  broken  exhibiting  an 
irregular,  cellular,  spongy  texture.  Dr.  Pereira  described  a  factitious  substance 
sold  as  Smyrna  scammony,  which  was  in  circular  flat  cakes  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  blackish,  and  of  a  slaty  aspect,  breaking  with  difficulty,  of  a  dull  black 
fracture,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-412.  Moistened  and  rubbed  it  had  the  smell  of 
guaiac,  which  could  also  be  detected  by  chemical  tests. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Scammony  is  an  energetic  cathartic,  apt  to 
occasion  griping,  and  sometimes  operating  with  harshness.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  and  was  much  employed  by  the  Arabians,  who 
not  only  gave  it  as  a  purgative,  but  also  applied  it  externally  for  the  cure  of 
Yarious  cutaneous  diseases.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  of  torpid  bowels,  when 
a  powerful  impression  is  desired ;  but,  on  account  of  its  occasional  violence,  it  is 
seldom  administered,  except  in  combination  with  other  cathartics,  the  action  of 
which  it  promotes,  while  its  own  harshness  is  mitigated.  It  should  be  given  la 
emulsion  with  mucilage,  sugar,  almonds,  liquorice,  or  other  demulcent;  and  its 
disposition  to  gripe  may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  pure  scammony,  from  ten  to  thirty  of  that 
commonly  found  in  the  market. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Ike  Hoot.  Scammoniae  Resina,  Br. 

Off.  Prep,  of  Scammony.  Confectio  Scammonii,  5r./  Extractura  Colocynthi- 
dis  Compositum,  j^r.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Comp.^  Br.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et 
Hyoscyami,  Br.;  Pulvis  Scammonii  Comp.,  Br.:  Resina  Scammonii,  U.  S 
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SCILLA.  U.S., Br. 

Squill. 

The  bulb  of  Scilla  maritima.  U.  S.  Urginea  Scilla,  Sieinheil.  The  Bulb,  sliced 
and  dried.  Br. 

SciWe,  Fr.;  Meerz wiebel,  G^«rm.;  Scilla, /i!a/.;  Cebolla  albarrana,  *^/?an. 

Scilla.  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Liliacese. 
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Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  slx-petaled,  spreading,  deciduous.  Filaments  thread-like 
Willd. 

Scilla  maritima.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  125;  Woodv.  Med,  Bat.  p.  T45,  t.  25tk 
—  Squilla  maritima.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  591 ;  Carson,  Illiist.  of  Med.  Bot. 
ii.  46,  pi.  89.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  fibrous  roots  proceeding  from  the 
bottom  of  *a  large  bulb,  which  sends  forth  several  long,  lanceolate,  pointed,  sonie- 
what  undulated,  shining,  deep-green  leaves.  From  the  midst  of  the  leaves  a 
round,  smooth,  succulent  flower-stem  rises,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  termi- 
nating in  a  long,  close  spike  of  whitish  flowers.  These  are  destitute  of  calyx, 
and  stand  on  purplish  peduncles,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  a  linear,  twisted, 
deciduous  floral  leaf.  The  squill  grows  on  the  sea-coast  of  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  bulb  is 
the  oflicinal  portion.  It  is  generally  dried  for  use;  but  is  sometimes  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  recent  state  packed  in  sand. 

Properties.  The  fresh  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  usually  larger  than  a  man's  fist, 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child,  and  consists  of  fleshy  scales  attenu- 
ated at  their  edges,  closely  applied  over  each  other,  and  invested  by  exterior 
scales  so  thin  and  dry  as  to  appear  to  constitute  a  membranous  coat.  There  are 
two  varieties,  distinguished  as  the  red  and  white  squill.  In  the  former,  the  ex- 
terior coating  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  inner  scales  have  a 
whitish  rosy  or  very  light  pink  epidermis,  with  a  yellowish-white  parenchyma; 
in  the  latter,  the  whole  bulb  is  white.  They  do  not  differ  in  medicinal  virtue 
The  bulb  abounds  in  a  viscid,  very  acrid  juice,  which  causes  it  to  inflame  and 
even  excoriate  the  skin  when  much  handled.  By  drying,  this  acrimony  is  Tery 
much  diminished,  with  little  loss  of  medicinal  power.  The  bulb  loses  about  four- 
fifths  of  its  weight  in  the  process.  Vogel  found  100  parts  of  fresh  squill  to  be 
reduced  to  18  by  desiccation.  The  process  is  somewhat  diflBcult,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  and  viscidity  of  the  juice.  The  bulb  is  cut  into  thin  transverse 
ilices,  and  the  pieces  dried  separately  by  artificial  or  solar  heat.  The  outer  and 
central  scales  are  rejected,  the  former  being  dry  and  destitute  of  activity,  the 
Utter  too  fleshy  and  mucilaginous. 

Dried  squill,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  in  irregular  oblong  pieces,  often  more 
or  IcFS  contorted,  of  a  dull  yellowish-white  colour  with  a  reddish  or  rosy  tint, 
sometimes  entirely  white,  slightly  diaphanous,  brittle  and  pulverizable  when  per- 
fectly dry,  but  often  flexible  from  the  presence  of  moisture,  for  which  they  have 
a  great  aflinity.  Occasionally  a  parcel  will  be  found  consisting  of  vertical  slices, 
some  of  which  adhere  together  at  the  base.  The  odour  is  very  feeble,  the  taste 
bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid. 

The  virtues  of  squill  are  extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar.  It  was 
analyzed  by  Vogel;  and,  more  recently  (A.D.  1856),  by  M.  J.  II.  Murais,  who 
foood,  in  loo  parts,  30  of  mucilage,  15  of  sugar,  8  of  tannin,  10  of  a  red,  acid 
colourifjg  mntt'T,  2  of  a  yellow,  acid,  odorous  colouring  matter,  1  of  fatty  raat- 
tor.  1  fit  .-i-'lliHn,  5  of  salts,  and  traces  of  iodine.  (Jouru.  de  Pharm.,  Fer. 
^  -  "  ■  '  '"  'n mined  by  the  microscope,  the  bulb  is  seen  to  be  pervaded  by 
-  acicular  crystals,  consisting  of  the  salts  of  squill,  chiefly, 
M  '    ruiuL'^  "»  i'^.  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  chloride  of  calcium. 

(1I>',1  )   Wati  !  from  it  had  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  was  drunk  by 

Vogel  to  tV  lit  (jt  six  ounces  without  effect.    The  acrid  principle,  there* 

fore,  in  h<  The  substance  named  (tcillilin  by  Vogel  was  soluble  la 

^  -'d  by  M.  Tilloy,  of  Dijon,  to  h% 

>  I'lill  with  gum  and  uncrystallizs* 

'  iifuter,  was  insoluble  in 

acrid  and  bitter,  and 
▼ery  powerful  in   i  ce  mi  tic  r.  grain   prodooed  tki$ 

death  of  a  strong  u  ^      i  ao  process  .      i       ;       ;        seen  in  former  edHioM 
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of  this  work.  The  scillitin  obtained  by  him  was  still  impure.  Labourdais  be- 
lieved vJmt  he  had  obtained  it  in  an  isolated  state  by  means  of  animal  charcoal. 
A  decoction  of  sqaill  was  first  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  to  separate  the 
viscid  matters,  was  then  filtered  and  agitated  in  the  cold  with  purified  animal 
charcoal  in  fine  powder,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  rest.  The  charcoal  gradually 
subsided,  carrying  with  it  the  bitter  and  colouring  principles.  The  liquid  being 
decanted,  the  solid  matter  was  dried,  and  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which  ac- 
quired an  insupportable  bitterness.  The  alcohol,  being  distilled  off,  left  a  milky 
liquid,  which  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  scillitin  thus  pro- 
cured was  solid,  uncrystallized,  easily  decomposable  by  heat,  almost  caustic  to 
the  taste,  not  deliquescent,  neuter,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  imparted  a  very  great  bitterness,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolved, 
but  at  the  same  time  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids, 
imparting  to  the  former  a  purple  colour,  instantly  becoming  black.  (Ann.  de 
Therap.,  1849,  p.  145.)  L.  F.  Bley  succeeded  in  obtaining  scillitin,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Labourdais,  in  long  flexible  needle-shaped  crystals,  by  simply  allowing 
the  last  alcoholic  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  {Arch,  der  Pharm.,  Ixi. 
141.)  Lfinderer  obtained  a  crystalline  principle  from  fresh  squill,  by  treating 
the  bruised  bulb  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  the  solution,  neutral- 
izing it  with  lime,  drying  the  precipitate,  exhausting  this  with  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  the  tincture,  which,  on  cooling,  deposited  the  substance  in  question 
in  prismatic  crystals.  It  was  bitter,  but  not  acrid,  insoluble  in  water  or  the 
volatile  oils,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and,  according  to  Landerer,  capable  of 
neutralizing  the  acids.  {Christison''s  Dispensatory.)  Wittstein  inferred  from 
his  experiments  that  the  bitterness  and  acrimony  of  squill  reside  in  distinct 
principles.  (See  Fharm.  Journ.,  x.  359.)  By  a  more  recent  analysis,  Tilloy  was 
induced  to  believe  that  there  were  two  active  principles  in  squill ;  one  a  resin- 
oid  substance  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  ether,  the 
other  a  very  bitter  principle,  yellow,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
acrid  principle,  in  the  dose  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  grain,  killed  a  dog. 
The  bitter  principle  is  much  less  powerful.  Both  are  contained  in  the  matters  ex- 
tracted from  squill  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxiii.  410.) 
M.  Marais  obtained  results  somewhat  diff*erent  from  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  scillitin  procured  by  him  is  uncrystallizable,  hygrometric  but  not  deli- 
quescent, insoluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even  cold. 
It  is  in  minute  semitransparent  spangles,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  of  an 
intense,  pungent  bitterness,  which  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  water.  Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it,  producing  a  colour  precisely  similar  to  that  which  the 
same  acid  causes  with  cod-liver  oil.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  causing  a 
bright-red  colour,  which  rapidly  disappears.  Muriatic  acid  has  no  efifect  on  it. 
The  hydrated  alkalies  disengage  ammonia,  showing  that  it  contains  nitrogen. 
Ammonia  and  potassa  do  not  dissolve  it,  but  remove  its  bitterness.  Tannic 
acid  gives  with  it  a  pale-yellow  precipitate.  It  approaches  the  alkaloids  in 
character;  as  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  combines  with  acetic  acid,  and  con- 
tains nitrogen.  In  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  resembles  the  acrid  narcotics, 
proving  fatal  in  the  dose  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain.  It  first  vomits  and 
purges  violently,  then  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and  finally  paralyzes  the  heart.  In 
fatal  doses  it  occasions  violent  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Applied 
endermically,  it  acts  much  more  rapidly  than  by  the  mouth,  and  now  almost 
exclusively  as  a  narcotic.  A  vigorous  dog  was  killed  in  tweniy-two  minutes 
by  six-tenths  of  a  grain  applied  in  this  way.  M.  Marais  obtains  it  by  making  a 
concentrated  tincture  of  dry  squill  with  alcohol  of  056,  precipitating  with  milk 
of  lime,  shaking  the  whole  with  ether,  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid,  washing 
the  magma  with  a  fresh  portion  of  ether  till  wholly  deprived  of  bitternessi, 
uniting  the  liquors,  and  distilling  until  there  remains  in  the  retort  only  alc">hli 
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with  the  scillitin  and  a  little  fatty  matter.  This  is  then  evaporated  as  Cjuicklj  a? 
possible  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residne  treated  with  alcohol  of  0  90,  which 
dissolves  the  scillitin,  and  leaves  the  fatty  matter  The  alcoholic  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  the  scillitin,  which  is  to  be  immediately  enclosed 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle.     (7/>iW.,  xxi.  128.  Fev.  1857. 

When  kept  in  a  dry  place,  squill  retains  its  virtues  for  a  long  time:  but  if 
cx[)Oscd  to  moisture  it  soon  becomes  mouldy. 

Medic'if  Prof>erfies  and  Cars.  Squill  is  expectorant,  diuretic,  and  in  large 
doses  emetic  and  purgative.  In  overdoses  it  has  been  known  to  occasion  hyper- 
catharsis,  strangury,  bloody  urine,  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  Greek  physicians  emploved  it  as  a  medicine ;  and  it  has  retained 
to  the  present  period  a  deserved  popularity.  As  an  expectorant,  it  is  used  both 
in  cases  of  deficient  and  of  superabundant  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane ;  in  the  former  case  usually  combined  with  tartar  emetic  or  ipc- 
cacuahna,  in  the  latter  frequently  with  the  stimulant  expectorants.  In  both 
instances,  it  operates  by  stimulating  the  vessels  of  the  lungs;  and,  where  the 
inflammatory  action  in  this  organ  is  considerable,  as  in  pneumonia  and  severe 
catarrh,  the  use  of  squill  should  be  preceded  by  depletory  measures.  In  drop- 
sical diseases  it  is  very  much  employed,  especially  in  connection  with  calomel, 
which  is  supposed  to  excite  absorption,  while  the  squill  increases  the  secretory 
action  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  thought  to  succeed  best  in  these  complaints,  in 
the  absence  of  general  inflammatory  excitement.  On  account  of  its  great  uncer- 
tainty anil  occasional  harshness,  is  is  very  seldom  prescribed  as  an  emetic,  except 
in  infantile  croup  or  catarrh,  in  which  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  syrup 
or  oxynicl.  When  given  in  substance  it  is  most  conveniently  administered  in 
the  form  of  pill.  The  dose,  as  a  diuretic  or  expectorant,  is  one  or  two  grains 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  it  produces 
slight  nausea,  or  evinces  its  action  upon  the  kidneys  or  lungs.  From  six  to 
twelve  grains  will  generally  vomit.  The  vinegar  and  syrup  of  squill  are  oflicinal, 
and  much  used.  An  acetic  extract  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  D,  Niblett,  by 
digesting  a  pound  of  squill  with  three  fluidounccs  of  acetic  acid  and  a  pint  of 
distilled  water,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  expressing,  and. 
without  filtration,  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  One  grain  is  equal  to 
about  three  of  the  powder.     [Phnrm.  Jcmrn.^  xii.  133.) 

Off.  f/vy).  Acetum  Scillse,  U.  S. ;  Pilulae  Scillae  Composit»;  Syrupos  Scillae, 
Br.;  Syrupus  Soillae  Comp.,  U*  S. ;  Tinotura  Scillae.  W. 

SCOPARIUS.  U.S.y£r. 
Broom,    Broom- Tops,  Br, 

The  tops  of  Cyti«as  Scoparius.  U.  S.  Sarothamnns  Scoparins,  Wimmer,  The 
Tops,  fresh  and  dried.  Br.  ' 

Genet  a  balaiw, /v.;  Oemeine  BesenpnMer,  ^<»rw.;  Soopnria,  lial.;  ^et&mti.  Span. 

CYTiBua  Sex.  Synt.  Diadelphia  Decandria.  —  Nal.Ord.  Fabace©  or  Legu- 
fDinose. 

Orni.  Ck.  Calyx  bilabiate,  upper  lip  generally  entire,  lower  somewhat  threc- 
loothed.  Vexillum  o?ate,  broad.  Carina  very  obtose,  enclosing  the  itMMQS 
and  pistils.  Stamens  mona(iel|)hou.s.  Legume  piano-compressed,  many-setjjclj 
not  glandular.  {De  Cand.) 

CyliMus  Scffparius.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  il  154.  —  Sparlium  Scoporium. 
Wi'ld.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  933;  Woodv.  3fed.  Hot.  p.  413,  t.  150.  This  is  a  common 
Eui.»p»an  shrnb,  caltivatod  in  our  cardens,  from  three  to  eight  feet  Ingh,  with 
I  >  straight,  peir  r.en,  very  flexible  I)ranche8,  and  small, 

^  lowny  leaves,  u    .  u i  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  some- 
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timc3  simple.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  papilionaceous,  large,  showy,  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  and  solitary  upon  short  axillary  peduncles.  The  seeds  are 
contained  in  a  compressed  legume,  which  is  hairy  at  the  sutures. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and,  when  bruised,  a  strong  pe- 
culiar odour.  The  tops  of  the  branches  are  the  officinal  portion;  but  the  seeds 
also  are  used,  and,  while  they  possess  similar  virtues,  have  the  advantage  of 
keeping  better.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  active  properties.  According 
to  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  the  flowers  contain  volatile  oil,  fatty  matter,  wax,  chlo- 
rophyll, yellow  colouring  matter,  tannin,  a  sweet  substance,  mucilage,  osmazome, 
albumen,  and  lignin.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  separated  from  them  two  principles, 
one  of  which  called  scoparin  he  believes  to  be  the  diuretic  principle,  and  the 
other,  named  spartein,  to  be  narcotic.  The  former  is  in  stellate  crystals,  easily 
dissolved  by  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  by  purifying  a  yellow 
gelatinous  substance  deposited  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  decoction.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  grains.  The  latter  was  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  mother-waters  of  the  scoparin.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  bitter  taste,  and  all  the  properties  of  a  volatile  organic  base.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  narcotic  properties.  But  we  need  more  definite  information  on 
the  subject.  (Annuaire  de  Therap.,  1853,  p.  153.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Broom  is  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in  large 
doses  emetic,  and  has  been  employed  with  great  advantage  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints, in  which  it  was  recommended  by  Mead,  Cullen,  and  others.  Cullen  pre- 
scribed it  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  fresh 
tops  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint,  of  which  he  gave  a  fliiidounce  every 
hour  till  it  operated  by  stool  or  urine.  It  is  a  domestic  remedy  in  Great  Britain, 
but  is  seldom  used  in  this  country.  The  seeds  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  the 
dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Scoparii,  J5r.;  Succus  Scoparii,JBr.  W. 

SCUTELLARIA.  U.S,  SecmcUiry. 
Scullcap, 

The  herb  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora.  U.  S. 

Scutellaria.  iSea?.  ^ys^.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  bilabiate;  lips  entire;  mouth  closed  by  a  helmet-shaped  lid 
after  the  corolla  falls.  Corolla  bilabiate,  upper  lip  vaulted,  lower  dilated,  con- 
vex ;  tube  of  the  corolla  bent. 

Several  species  of  Scutellaria  have  attracted  attention.  Scutellaria  galericu- 
lata,  or  common  European  scullcap,  which  also  grows  wild  in  this  country,  has 
a  feeble,  somewhat  alliaceous  odour,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  It  has  been  employed 
in  intermittents,  and  externally  in  old  ulcers.  Dr.  R.  W.  Evans,  of  Canada  West, 
has  found  it  useful  in  epilepsy ;  but  to  eflfect  a  cure  it  must  be  continued,  he  says, 
for  five  or  six  months.  He  makes  an  infusion  with  two  ounces  of  the  herb  and 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  gives  a  fluidounce  every  eight  hours,  doubling  the 
quantity  after  a  week.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xvii.  495.)  Another  indi- 
genous species,  the  8,  integrifolia,  of  which  S.  hyssopifolia,  Linn.,  is  considered 
by  some  as  a  variety,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  might  probably  be  found  useful  as 
a  tonic.    S.  lateriflora  is  the  only  officinal  species. 

ScvUellaria  lateriflora.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  172;  Gray,  Manual  of  the  Bot. 
of  North.  U.  S.,  p.  315.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  herb,  with  a  stem  erect, 
much  branched,  quadrangular,  smooth,  and  one  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  acute,  dentate,  subcordate  upon  the  stem,  opposite,  and  supported 
upon  long  petioles.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  and  disposed 
ia  long,  lateral,  leafy  racemes.    The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  elongated,  the  upper 
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lip  concave  and  entire,  the  lower  three-lobed.  The  plant  grows  in  moist  places 
by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponda,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

To  the  senses  scullcap  does  not  indicate,  by  any  peculiar  taste  or  smell,  the 
possession  of  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  even  destitute  of  the  aromatic  propertiei 
which  are  fouud  in  many  of  the  labiate  plants.  When  taken  internally,  it  pro- 
duces no  very  obvious  efifects.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  inertness,  it  ob 
tained,  at  one  period,  extraordinary  credit  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a 
preventive  of  hydrophobia,  and  was  even  thought  to  be  useful  in  the  disease 
itself.  A  strong  infusion  of  the  plant  was  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teacupful,  re- 
peated several  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  three  or  four  months  after  the 
bite  was  received;  while  the  herb  itself  was  applied  to  the  wound.  Strong  tes- 
timony was  adduced  in  favour  of  its  prophylactic  powers;  but  it  has  already 
shared  the  fate,  which  in  this  cose  is  no  doubt  deserved,  of  numerous  other 
specifics  against  hydrophobia,  which  have  been  brought  into  temporary  popu- 
larity, only  to  be  speedily  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  thought  by  some  prac- 
titioners to  have  valuable  therapeutic  properties ;  and  Drs.  Ariel  Hunton  and 
C.  H.  Cleaveland,  of  Vermont,  speak  in  strong  terms  of  its  eflBcacy  as  a  nervine. 
They  have  employed  it  in  neuralgic  and  convulsive  affections,  chorea,  delirium 
tremens,  and  nervous  exhaustion  from  fatigue  or  over-excitement,  and  have 
found  it  highly  advantageous.  Dr.  Cleaveland  says  that  he  prefers  it  to  all  other 
nervines  or  antispasmodics,  except  where  an  immediate  effect  is  desirable.  He 
prefers  the  form  of  infusion,  which  he  prepares  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  leaves  to  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  allows  the  patient  to  drink  ad  libitum, 
{Am.  Journ.of  Fharm.,  xxiii.  370,  also  N.  J.  Med.  lieporter,  v,  13.) 

Two  preparations  are  now  used ;  one  called  sciUellarine,  though  erroneously, 
as  it  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  pure  proximate  principle,  the  other  ajluid 
extract.  The  so-called  scutellarine  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  concentrated  tinc- 
ture with  water,  precipitating  by  alum,  and  then  washing  and  drying.  Dr. 
Cleaveland  gives  it  in  a  dose  varying  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  and  finds 
very  happy  effects  from  it  iu  quieting  nervous  disorders.  {N.  J.  Med.  Reporter^ 
viii.  121.)  The  fluid  extract,  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Tilden,  is  used  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  fluidrachms.  Dr.  Joseph  Bates,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  speaks 
highly  of  is  as  a  nervine.  {Bost.  Med,  and  S.  Journ,^  Hi.  337.)  W. 

SENEGA.  U.S., Br 
Seneha. 
The  root  of  Polygala  Senega.  U.  S.   The  dried  Root.  Br. 

Polygnlo  do  ViiL'inif.  Fr.;   Klnpper.Hohlangenwurzcl,  Germ.;  Poligala  Virginintm, //al. 

PoLYOALA.  /.  Diadelphia  Octandria.  —  Ned.  Or d.   Polygalacese. 

Oen.  Ch.  C  ,  .f-leaved,  with  two  leaflets  wing-shaped  and  coloured. 
Legume  ol)cordate,  two-celled.  Willd. 

Besides  /'.  Herxp.ija,  two  other  species  have  attmcted  some  attention  in  Europe 
— 1\  ninnra  and  /'.  v\il(jnris — as  remedies  in  chronic  pectoral  affections;  but 
!    '' ' '     !<•  not  nutiv       '  •  ;is  country,  and  are  nefer  used  by  practitioners  here, 
ot  merit  }  notice. 

/  "t'j'j'iia  Senega.  >^  iiiu.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  804;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  07; 
Barton.  Mtd.  Bot.  ii.  111.  This  unostentatious  plant  has  a  perennial  b^an(•)lin^r 
r  1  which  several  erect,  simple,  smooth,  round,  leafy  stems  annu 

inchnt  to  a  foot  in  height.    The  ntcms  are  oocasionally  tii 
r«  .  ^      ut  are  green  ix  The  leaves  are  al;  r 

»*'»"  minted,  smootli,  i  on  the  upper  sur;:  t 

h<iH;i;ii.  -  supported  on  very  siiort  t  The  11 

small  ai.w  ..um    orm  a  oloee  spike  at  the  sumti.  .^e  stem,     i    ^^       a 
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is  their  most  conspicuous  part.  It  consists  of  five  leaflets,  two  of  which  are 
wing-shaped,  white,  and  larger  than  the  others.  The  corolla  is  small  and  closed. 
The  capsules  are  small,  much  compressed,  obcordate,  two-yalved  and  two-celled, 
with  t-wo  oblong-ovate,  blackish  seeds,  pointed  at  one  end. 

This  species  of  Polygala,  commonly  called  Seneka  nnakerooty  grows  wild  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  southern  and  western 
sections,  where  the  root  is  collected  for  sale.  It  is  brought  into  market  in  bales 
weighing  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  pounds. 

Properties.  As  the  root  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  straw  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  presenting  a  thick  knotty  head,  which  ex- 
hibits traces  of  the  numerous  stems.  It  is  tapering,  branched,  variously  twisted, 
often  marked  with  crowded  annular  protuberances,  and  with  a  projecting  keel- 
like line,  extending  along  its  whole  length.  The  epidermis  is  corrugated,  trans- 
versely cracked,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  in  the  young  roots,  and  brownish- 
gray  in  the  old.  In  the  smaller  branches  the  colour  is  a  lighter  yellow.  The 
bark  is  hard  and  resinous,  and  contains  the  active  principles  of  the  root.  The 
central  portion  is  ligneous,  white,  and  quite  inert,  and  should  be  rejected  in  the 
preparation  of  the  powder.  The  colour  of  this  is  gray.  The  odour  of  seneka 
is  peculiar,  strong  in  the  fresh  root,  but  faint  in  the  dried.  The  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish  and  mucilaginous,  but  after  chewing  becomes  somewhat  pungent  and 
acrid,  leaving  a  peculiar  irritating  sensation  in  the  fauces.  These  proj^erties,  as 
well  as  the  medical  virtues  of  the  root,  are  extracted  by  boiling  water  and  by 
alcohol.  Diluted  alcohol  is  an  excellent  solvent.  The  root  has  been  analyzed 
by  Gehlen,  Peschier  of  Geneva,  Feneulle  of  Cambray,  Dulong  D'Astafort, 
Folchi,  and  Trommsdorff,  and  more  recently  by  M.  Quevenne.  The  senegin  of 
Gehlen,  though  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  the  active  principle,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  complex  substance,  and  to  have  no  just  claim  to  the  rank  assigned 
to  it.  From  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned 
chemists,  it  would  appear  that  seneka  contains,  1.  a  peculiar  acrid  principle, 
which  M.  Quevenne  considers  to  be  an  acid,  and  has  n&med  polygalic  acid;  2. 
a  yellow  colouring  matter,  of  a  bitter  taste,  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  3.  a  volatile  principle  considered  by  some  as 
an  essential  oil,  but  thought  by  Quevenne  to  possess  acid  properties,  and  named 
by  him  virgineic  acid;  4.  pectic  acid  or  pectin;  5.  tannic  acid  of  the  variety 
which  precipitates  iron  green;  6.  gum;  7.  albumen;  8.  cerin;  9.  fixed  oil;  10. 
woody  fibre;  and  11.  saline  and  earthy  substances,  as  the  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates  of  lime  and  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  alumina,  magnesia, 
silica,  and  iron.  The  virtues  of  seneka  appear  to  reside  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  the  acrid  principle  which  M.  Quevenne  called  polygalic  acid,  and  which  he 
considered  closely  analogous  to  saponin.  He  obtained  it  pure  by  the  following 
process.  Powdered  seneka  is  exhausted  by  alcohol  of  33°,  and  so  much  of  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off  as  to  bring  the  resulting  tincture  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  The  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  fatty  matter. 
The  liquid  upon  standing  deposits  a  precipitate,  which  is  separated  by  filtration, 
and  is  then  mixed  with  water.  To  the  turbid  solution  thus  formed  alcohol  is 
added,  which  facilitates  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly 
of  polygalic  acid.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days,  that  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  fully  formed.  The  supernatant  liquid  being  decanted,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  drained  upon  a  filter,  and,  being  removed  while  yet  moist,  is  dissolved 
by  the  aid  of  heat  in  alcohol  of  36°.  The  solution  is  boiled  with  purified  animal 
charcoal,  and  filtered  while  hot.  Upon  cooling  it  deposits  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion in  a  state  of  purity.  Thus  obtained,  polygalic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  in- 
odorous, and  of  a  taste  at  first  slight,  but  soon  becoming  pungent  and  acrid, 
and  producing  a  very  painful  sensation  in  the  throat.  It  is  fixed,  unalterable  io 
the  air,  inflammable,  soluble  in  water  slowly  when  cold  and  rapidly  with  the  aid 
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of  heat,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  absolate  alcohol,  which  deposits 
most  of  it  on  cooling,  quite  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  the  6xed  and  volatile  gils, 
and  possesh-ed  of  the  properties  of  reddening  litmus  and  neutralizing  the  alka- 
lies. Its  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  M.  Quevenne  founu 
it,  when  given  to  dogs,  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  much  embarrassment  in  respi- 
ration, and  in  large  quantities  to  destroy  life.  Dissection  exhibited  evidences  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  frothy  mucus  was  found  in  the  stomach,  oesopha- 
gus, and  superior  portion  of  the  trachea,  showing  the  tendency  of  this  substance 
to  increase  the  mucous  secretion,  and  explaining  in  part  the  beneficial  influence 
of  seneka  in  croup.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxii.  449,  and  xxiii.  227.)  M.  BoUey 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Quevenne  as  to  the  strong  analogy  between  polygalic 
acid  or  senegin  and  saponin,  if  not  their  absolute  identity,  and  considers  them 
both  as  glucosides,  resolvable  by  muriatic  acid  into  glucose  and  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  sapogenin.  He  represents  the  composition  of  senegiu  by  the  for- 
mula C,jII„0„.  (See  Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  xxvii.  45.) 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Quevenne  it  also  appears  that  seneka  yields  its 
virtues  to  water,  cold  or  hot,  and  to  boiling  alcohol ;  and  that  the  extracts  ob- 
tained by  means  of  these  liquids  have  the  sensible  properties  of  the  root.  But, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  a  portion  of  the  acrid  principle  unites  with  the 
colouring  matter  and  coagulated  albumen,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble  in  water; 
and  the  decoction,  therefore,  is  not  so  strong  as  the  infusion,  if  time  is  allowed, 
in  the  formation  of  the  latter,  for  the  full  action  of  the  menstruum.  If  it  be  de- 
sirable to  obtain  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  extract,  the 
infusion  should  be  prepared  on  the  principle  of  displacement;  as  it  is  thus  most 
concentrated,  and  consequently  requires  less  heat  in  its  evaporation.  In  forming 
an  infusion  of  seneka,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  according  to  M.  Quevenne, 
should  not  exceed  104°  F. 

The  roots  of  Panax  quinquefolium  or  ginseng  are  frequently  mixed  with  the 
seneka,  but  are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  shape  and  taste.  Another  root 
has  been  occasionally  observed  in  parcels  of  seneka,  suppoj^ed  to  be  that  of  Gil- 
lenia  trifoliata.  This  would  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  colour  and  shape 
(see  Oillenia),  and  by  its  bitter  taste  without  acrimony.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic marks  of  seneka  is  the  projecting  line  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
root,  and  appearing  as  though  a  thread  were  placed  beneath  the  bark,  and,  being 
attached  at  the  upper  end,  were  drawn  at  the  lower,  so  as  to  give  the  root  a 
contorted  shape. 

Mt'dual  rropertiea  and  Uses.  Seneka  is  a  stimulating  expectorant  and  di- 
uretic, and  in  large  doses  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  appears  indeed  to  excite 
more  or  less  all  the  secretions,  proving  occasionally  diaphoretic  and  emmena* 
gogne,  and  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva.  Its  action,  however,  is  especially  di- 
rected to  the  lungs ;  and  its  expectorant  virtues  are  those  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
employed.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  about  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Tennant, 
of  Virgin»H,  who  recommended  it  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  and 
in  various  pectoral  complaints.  As  an  expectorant  it  is  employed  in  cases  not 
attended  with  acute  inflammatory  action,  or  in  which  the  inflammation  has  been 
in  great  measure  suUiued.  It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  chronic  catarrhal  afi'ections, 
the  secondary  stages  of  cronp,  and  in  peripneumonia  notha  after  suflicient  de- 
pletion. By  Dr.  Archer,  of  Maryland,  it  was  recommended  in  the  early  stages 
of  croup;  but  is  now  seldom  given,  unless  in  combination  with  R4{nill  and  an 
antimonia),Bs  in  the  Syrupus  Scillet  Gomj^osUus.  Employed  so  as  to  purge  and 
Tumit,  it  bas  proved  useful  in  rheumatism ;  and  some  ca^es  of  dropsy  are  said  to 
have  been  cured  by  it.    It  has  also  been  recommended  in  amcnorrhcca. 

The  do  ie  of  powdered  seneka  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains ;  but  the  medicine 
is  more  fr*?qucntly  administered  in  decoction.  (See  JJecorium  Srix^j/r.)  A  syrup 
and  alcoholic  extract  are  officinal.   The  dose  of  the  former  is  one  or  two  flui* 
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drachms,  of  the  latter  from  one  to  three  grains.  A  tincture  is  directed  in  the 
Rr.  PharmacopoDia.  Polygalic  acid  may  be  employed  in  the  dose  of  from  the 
fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  and  may  be  administered  either  in  pill  or  powder, 
OP  dissohed  in  hot  water,  with  the  addition,  in  any  of  its  forms,  of  gum  and  sugar 
to  obtund  its  acrimony.  A  formula  for  its  preparation,  by  Professor  Procter,  has 
been  published  in  the  Am,  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1860,  p.  150. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Senegae,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Senegae  Alcoholicum,  U.  8,; 
Infusum  Senegae,  Br.;  Syrupus  Scillae  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Senegae,  U.  8.; 
Tinctura  Senegae,  Br,  W. 

SENNA.  U,S. 
Senna, 

The  leaflets  of  Cassia  acntifolia  {Belile)^  of  Cassia  obovata  {De  Gandolle\ 
and  of  Cassia  elongata  (Lemaire).  U.S. 

Off.  Syti.  SENNA  ALEXANDRINA.  Alexandrian  Senna.  Cassia  lan- 
ceolata,  iamarc^;  and  Cassia  obovata.  The  Leaves.  Br.  SENNA  INDICA. 
Tinnimlly  Senna.  Cassia  elongata.  The  Leaves,  from  plants  cultivated  in 
Southern  India.  Br. 

Sen6,  Fr.;  Sennesblaf..er,  Oerm.;  Senna,  Ital.,  Port;  Sen,  Span. 

Cassia.  See  CASSIA  FISTULA. 

The  plants  which  yield  senna  belong  to  the  genus  Cassia,  of  which  several 
species  contribute  to  furnish  the  drug.  These  were  confounded  together  by 
Linnaeus  in  a  single  species,  which  he  named  Cassia  Senna.  Since  his  time  the 
subject  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated,  especially  by  Dclile,  who  accom- 
panied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  plant  in  its  native  country.  Botanists  at  present  distinguish  at  least  three 
species,  C.  acutifolia,  C.  obovata,  and  C.  elongata,  as  the  source  of  commercial 
senna;  and  it  is  probable  that  two  others,  G.  lanceolata  of  Forskhal  and  G. 
^ihiopica  of  Guibourt,  contribute  towards  it.  The  first  three  are  recognised 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

1.  Gaifsia  acutifolia.  Delile,  Flore  d'Egypte,  Ixxv.  tab.  27,  f.  1.  —  G.  lanceo* 
lata.  De  Candolle ;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  34,  pi.  27.  This  is  described 
as  a  small  undershrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  straight,  woody,  branching, 
whitish  stem ;  but,  according  to  Landerer,  the  senna  plant  attains  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  African  deserts.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  pinnate, 
with  glandless  footstalks,  and  two  small  narrow  pointed  stipules  at  the  base. 
The  leaflets,  of  which  from  four  to  six  pairs  belong  to  each  leaf,  are  almost  ses- 
sile, oval-lanceolate,  acute,  oblique  at  their  base,  nerved,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  axil- 
lary spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  flat,  elliptical,  obtuse,  membranous,  smooth,  grayish- 
brown,  bi valvular  legume,  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  scarcely 
if  at  all  curved,  and  divided  into  six  or  seven  cells,  each  containing  a  hard,  heart- 
shaped,  ash-coloured  seed.  C.  acutifolia  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  This  species  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  variety  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Alexandria  senna. 

2.  Gaitfiia  obovata.  Colladon,  Monographie  des  Gasses;  De  Cand.  Prodrom. 
ii.  492;  Carson,  Illust.  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  35,  pi.  28.  The  stem  of  this  species  is 
rather  shorter  than  that  of  C.  acutifolia,  rising  to  the  height  of  only  a  foot  and 
a  half.  The  leaves  have  from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  obovate, 
very  obtuse,  sometimes  mucronate,  in  other  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes,  of  which  the  peduncles  are 
longer  than  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  legumes  are  very  much  compressed, 
curved  almost  into  the  kidney  form,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  very  short  down,  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
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glass.  Tliey  contain  from  eight  to  ten  seeds.  The  G.  oUusaia  of  Hayne,  with 
obovate,  truncated,  emarglnate  leaflets,  is  probably  a  mere  variety  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  plant,  which  according  to  Merat  is  annaal,  grows  wild  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Senegambia;  and  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  successfully  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  the  variety  of  senna  called  in  Europe 
Aleppo  senna,  and  contributes  to  the  Alexandrian. 

3.  Cassia  elongata.  Lemaire,  Journ.  de  Pharm.  vii.  345;  Fee,  Journ.  de 
Chim.  Med.  vi.  232;  Carson,  IllusL  of  Med.  Bot.  i.  36,  pi.  29.  This  name  was 
conferred  by  M.  Lemaire  upon  the  plant  from  which  the  India  senna  of  com- 
merce is  derived.  The  botanical  description  was  completed  by  M.  Fee,  from 
dried  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  found  by  him  in  unassorted  parcels  of 
this  variety  of  senna.  Dr.  Wallich  afterwards  succeeded  in  raising  the  plant  from 
seeds  found  in  a  parcel  of  senna  taken  to  Calcutta  from  Arabia;  and  it  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Royle,  Wight  &  Arnott,  and  Dr.  Lindley.  As  usually  grown, 
it  is  annual ;  but  with  care  it  may  be  made  to  live  through  the  year,  and  then 
assumes  the  character  of  an  undershrub.  It  has  an  erect,  smooth  stem,  and  pin- 
nate leaves,  with  from  four  to  eight  pairs  of  leaflets.  These  are  nearly  sessile, 
lanceolate,  obscurely  raucronate,  oblique  at  the  base,  smooth  above  and  some- 
what downy  beneath,  with  the  veins  turned  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  wavy  line 
immediately  within  the  edge  of  the  leaflet.  The  most  striking  character  of  the 
leaflet  is  its  length,  which  varies  from  an  inch  to  twenty  lines.  The  petioles  are 
without  glands;  the  stipules  minute,  spreading,  and  semi-hastate.  The  flowers 
are  bright-yellow,  and  arranged  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  rather  loLger 
than  the  leaves.  The  legume  is  oblong,  membranous,  tapering  abruptly  at  the 
base,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  somewhat  more  than 
half  an  inch  broad.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia.  It 
has  been  said  also  to  grow  in  the  interior  of  India,  and  is  at  present  cultivated 
at  Tinnevclly  for  medical  use. 

Besides  the  three  officinal  species  above  described,  the  G.  lanceolaUi  of 
Forskhal,  found  by  that  author  growing  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  is  admifcted 
by  Lindley  and  others  as  a  distinct  species.  Some  difference,  however,  of 
opinion  exists  upon  this  point.  De  CandoUe  considered  it  a  variety  of  the  C. 
•cotifolia  of  Delile,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  leaflets  with  glandular 
petioles;  and,  as  Forskhal's  description  preceded  that  of  Delile,  he  designated 
the  species  by  the  name  of  C.  lanceolata.  Forskhal's  plant  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  source  of  the  India  or  Mocha  senna;  but  the  leaflets  in  this  va- 
riety are  much  longer  than  those  of  C.  lanceolata,  from  which  the  plant  differs 
also  in  having  no  gland  on  the  petiole.  Niebuhr  informs  us  that  he  found  the 
Alexandria  senna  growing  in  the  Arabian  territory  of  Abuarish,  whence  it  is 
taken  by  the  Arabs  to  Mecca  and  Jedda.  This  is  probably  the  C.  lanceolata  of 
Forskhal.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  species  is  the  source  of  a  variety  of 
senna  which  has  been  brought  to  this  market  under  the  name  of  Mecca  senna.* 

Cassia  jEthiopica  of  Guibourt  (C7.  ovata  of  Merat),  formerly  confounded  with 

♦  Th-  -  aro  the  botnnicnl  charnctcrs  of  this  and  tho  next-mentioned  specioa. 

FoTukhal;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  269.  "Leaflets  in  four  or  five  pairs, 
id  cither  acute  or  obtuse,  not  at  all  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and  per- 
1C98  even  when  young;  the  petioles  have  constantly  a  small  round 
ihove  the  base.  Tho  podH  are  erect,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base, 
ite,  rather  fkleftte,  especially  when  young,  at  which  time  they  are 
coarse  so»Uered  hair^."  i  lAu<iinj.\ 

,  Hut.  Ab.  de*  J  ; :» ;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  269. 

inchos  high.  avc  a  gland  at  tho  base,  and 

to  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  which 
1  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
•  .  ncutifolia.     Tho  legume  is  dftC.. 
ith  frum  Ihreo  to  five  seeda. 
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C  acntifolia,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  undoubtedly  a  distinct  species.  It 
jBTTows  in  Nubia,  Fezzan  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  and  probably,  according  to 
Guibourt,  throughout  Ethiopia.  It  is  from  this  plant  that  the  Tripoli  senna  of 
commerce  is  derived. 

Commercial  History.  Several  varieties  of  this  valuable  drug  are  known  in 
commerce.  Of  these,  four  have  been  received  in  America,  the  Alexandria,  the 
Tripoli,  the  India,  and  the  Mecca  senna. 

1.  Alexandria  Senna.  Though  the  name  of  this  variety  is  derived  from  the 
Egyptian  port  at  which  it  is  shipped,  it  is  in  fact  gathered  very  far  in  the  inte- 
rior. Th«  Alexandria  senna  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  the  product  of  one 
Bpecies  of  Cassia.  The  history  of  its  preparation  is  not  destitute  of  interest. 
The  senna  plants  of  Upper  Egypt  yield  two  crops  annually,  one  in  spring  and 
the  other  in  autumn.  They  are  gathered  chiefly  in  the  country  beyond  Sienne. 
The  natives  cut  the  plants,  and,  having  dried  them  in  the  sun,  strip  oflf  the  leaves 
and  pods,  which  they  pack  in  bales,  and  send  to  Boulac,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
the  great  entrepot  for  this  article  of  Egyptian  commerce.  This  senna  from 
Upper  Egypt,  consisting  chiefly  though  not  exclusively  of  the  product  of  C.  acuti- 
folia,  was  here  formerly  mixed  with  the  leaflets  of  C.  obovata,  brought  from  other 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  even  from  Syria,  with  the  leaves  of  Gynanchum  oleaefolium 
(G.  Argel  of  Delile),  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  argel  or  arguel,  and 
sometimes  with  those  of  Tephrosia  Apollinea  of  De  CandoUe,  a  leguminous 
plant  growing  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  According  to  M.  Royer,  the  proportions 
in  which  the  three  chief  constituents  of  this  mixture  were  added  together,  were 
five  parts  of  C.  acutifolia,  three  of  C.  obovata,  and  two  of  Cynanchum.  Thus 
prepared,  the  senna  was  again  packed  in  bales,  and  transmitted  to  Alexandria. 
13ut  at  present  there  is  no  such  uniformity  in  the  constitution  of  Alexandria 
senna ;  and,  though  the  three  chief  ingredients  may  still  sometimes  be  found  in 
it,  they  are  not  in  the  same  fixed  proportions;  and  not  unfrequently  the  Cynan- 
chum leaves  are  wholly  wanting.  This  variety  of  senna  is  often  called  in  French 
pharmaceutic  works  sene  de  la  palthe,  a  name  derived  from  an  impost  formerly 
laid  upon  it  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

A  parcel  of  Alexandria  senna,  as  it  was  formerly  brought  to  market,  consisted 
of  the  following  ingredients  :  —  1.  The  leaflets  of  C.  acutifolia,  characterized  by 
their  acute  form,  and  their  length  almost  always  less  than  an  inch ;  2.  the  leaf- 
lets of  C.  obovata,  known  by  their  rounded  very  obtuse  summit,  which  is  some- 
times furnished  with  a  small  projecting  point,  and  by  their  gradual  diminution 
in  breadth  towards  their  base;  3.  the  pods,  broken  leafstalks,  flowers,  and  fine 
fragments  of  other  parts  of  one  or  both  of  these  species;  4.  the  leaves  of  Cynan- 
chum oleajfolium,  which  are  distinguishable  by  their  length,  almost  always  more 
than  an  inch,  their  greater  thickness  and  firmness,  the  absence  of  any  visible  lateral 
nerves  on  their  under  surface,  their  somewhat  lighter  colour,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  base.  In  this  last  character  they  strikingly  diflfer  from  the  genuine  senna 
leaflets,  which,  from  whatever  species  derived,  are  always  marked  by  obliquity 
at  their  base,  one  side  being  inserted  in  the  petiole  at  a  point  somewhat  lower 
than  the  other,  and  at  a  difl'erent  angle.  Discrimination  between  this  and  the 
other  ingredients  is  of  some  importance,  as  the  cynanchum  must  be  considered 
an  adulteration.  It  is  said  by  the  French  writers  to  produce  hypercatharsis  and 
much  irritation  of  the  bowels;  but  was  found  by  Christison  and  Mayer  to  occa- 
sion griping  and  protracted  nausea,  with  little  purgation.  The  flowers  and  fruit 
of  the  Cynanchum  were  also  often  present,  the  former  white,  and  in  small  corymbs, 
the  latter  an  ovoid  follicle  rather  larger  than  an  orange  seed.  Besides  the  above 
constituents  of  Alexandria  senna,  it  occasionally  contained  leaflets  of  genuine 
senna,  much  longer  than  those  of  the  acutifolia  or  obovata,  equalling  in  this  re- 
spect the  Cynanchum,  which  they  also  somewhat  resembled  in  form.  They  were 
distinguishable,  however,  by  their  greater  thinness,  the  distinctness  of  their 
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lateral  nerves,  and  the  irrejijulanty  of  their  base.  The  leaflets  and  fruit  of  7V- 
pkrofiia  Apnllinea,  which  have  been  an  occasional  impurity  in  this  variety  of 
senna,  may  be  distinguished,  the  former  by  their  downy  surface,  their  obovate- 
oblong,  emarginate  shape,  their  parallel  uubranched  lateral  nerves,  and  by  being 
usually  folded  longitudinally;  the  latter,  by  its  dimensions,  being  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  loner,  and  only  two  lines  broad.  As  now  imported,  Alex- 
andria senna  is  often  quire  free  from  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum,  and  may  have 
few  or  none  of  the  leaflets  of  obovate  senna.  It  is  probably  brought  directly  to 
Alexandria  from  Upper  Egypt,  without  having  undergone  intermixture  at  Boulac 
or  other  intervening  place.  In  Europe,  this  senna  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
adulterated  with  the  leaflets  of  CoUulea  arborescens  or  bladder  senna,  and  the 
leaves  of  Coriaria  myrti/olia,  a  plant  of  Southern  Europe,  said  to  be  astringent 
and  even  poisonous.  An  account  of  the  former  of  these  plants  is  given  in  Part  III, 
The  leaflets  of  the  Coriaria  are  ovate-lanceolate,  grayish-green  with  a  bluish  tint, 
and  are  readily  known,  when  not  too  much  broken  up,  by  their  strongly  marked 
midrib,  and  two  lateral  nerves  running  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  summit.  They 
are  chemically  distinguished  by  giving  a  whitish  precipitate  with  solution  of 
gelatin,  and  a  bluish-black  one  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  proving  the 
presence  of  tannin.  Their  poisonous  properties  are  denied  by  Peschier.  Accord- 
ing to  Bouchardat,  they  are  closely  analogous  to  strychnia  in  their  efl"ects.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Bentley,  the  adulteration  of  Alexandria  senna  with  argel.  though 
for  some  time  suspended,  has  of  late  years  been  resumed,  and  is  now  practised  to 
a  con.siderable  extent,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  drug  as  it  reaches  the  English 
market.  {Pharm.  Jo ur/i.,  April,  1861,  p.  497.) 

2.  Tripoli  Senna.  Genuine  Tripoli  senna  consists  in  general  exclusively  of 
the  leaflets  of  one  species  of  Cassia,  formerly  considered  as  a  variety  of  C.  acu- 
ti/olia,  but  now  admitted  to  be  distinct,  and  named  G.  jElhiopica.  The  leaflets, 
however,  are  much  broken  up ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  va- 
riety is  usually  less  esteemed  than  the  Alexandrian.  The  aspect  given  to  it  by 
this  state  of  comminution,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  its  constitution,  enables  the 
eye  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  varieties  of  senna.  The  leaflets, 
moreover,  are  shorter,  less  acute,  thinner,  and  more  fragile  than  those  of  C.  acu- 
tifolia  in  Alexandria  senna;  and  their  nerves  are  much  less  distinct.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  at  one  time  was,  that  it  was  brought  from  Sennaar  and  Nubia  to 
Tripoli  in  caravans;  but  it  is  reasonably  asked  by  M.  Fee,  how  it  could  be  af- 
forded at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  Alexandrian,  if  thus  brought  on  the  backs  of 
camels  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  leagues  through  the  desert.  It  is  probably 
collected  in  Fezzan,  immediately  south  of  Tripoli. 

3.  India  Scima,  This  variety  is  in  Europe  sometimes  called  Mocha  senna, 
probably  because  obtained  originally  from  that  port.  It  derives  its  name  of  India 
senna  from  the  route  by  which  it  reaches  us.  Though  produced  in  Arabia,  it  is 
brought  to  this  country  and  Europe  from  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  possibly  other 
ports  of  Ilindostan.  It  consists  of  the  leaflets  of  Cassia  elongata,  with  some  of 
the  leafstalks  and  pods  intermixed.  The  eye  is  at  once  struck  by  the  great  length 
an  1  rative  narrowness  of  the  leaflets,  so  that  the  variety  may  be  readily 
di  d.  The  pike-liko  shape  of  the  leaflet  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
8tnc  dc  la  pique,  by  which  it  is  known  in  French  pharmacy.  Many  of  the  leaf- 
lets have  a  yellowish,  dark-brown,  or  blackisli  colour,  probably  from  exposure 
after  collection;  and  the  variety  has  commonly  in  ma,s.s  a  characteristic  dull 
tawny  hue.  It  is  generally  considered  inferior  in  purgative  power.  Leaflets  of 
a  senna  resembling  the  Indian  were  brought  by  Dr.  Livingstone  from  S>)uthern 
Africa,  where  the  plant  grows  al)undantly.  (Bentley, /Vwirm.  ,/f.»u;*;i.,  xvii.  409.) 

A  variety  of  India  senna  has  reached  this  country,  which  is  the  produce  of 
Hindostan,  being  cultivated  at  Tinnevelly,  and  probably  other  places  in  the 
tOQth  of  the  Peninsula.    The  plant  was  originally  raised  from  seeds  obtained 
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from  the  "Red  Sea,  and  is  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  common  India  senna 
is  derived.  'The  drug  is  exported  from  Madras  to  England,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Tinnevelly  senna.  It  is  a  fine  unmixed  variety,  consisting  of 
unbroken  leaflets,  from  one  to  two  or  more  inches  long,  and  sometimes  half  an 
inch  in  their  greatest  breadth,  thin,  flexible,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour. 

4.  Mecca  Senna.  Since  the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition  of  this  Dispensa- 
tory, a  variety  of  senna  has  been  imported  under  the  name  of  Mecca  senna, 
consisting  of  the  leaflets,  pods,  broken  stems,  and  petioles  of  a  single  species  of 
Cassia.  The  leaflets  are  oblong-lanceolate,  on  the  average  longer  and  narrower 
than  those  of  C.  acutifolia,  and  shorter  than  those  of  C.  elongata.  The  variety 
in  mass  has  a  yellowish  or  tawny  hue,  more  like  that  of  India  than  that  of  Alex- 
andria senna.  May  it  not  be  the  product  of  the  C.  lanceolata  of  Forskhal  ? 
Landerer,  however,  speaks  of  a  valuable  variety  of  senna,  characterized  by  the 
large  size  of  the  leaflets,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Mecca  senna,  which  he  says 
comes  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Commercial  senna  is  prepared  for  use  by  picking  out  the  leaflets,  and  reject- 
ing the  leafstalks,  the  small  fragments,  and  the  leaves  of  other  plants.  The  pods 
are  also  rejected  by  some  apothecaries ;  but  they  possess  considerable  cathartic 
power,  though  said  to  be  milder  than  the  leaves. 

Properties.  The  odour  of  senna  is  faint  and  sickly;  the  taste  slightly  bitter, 
sweetish,  and  nauseous.  Water  and  diluted  alcohol  extract  its  active  principles. 
Pure  alcohol  extracts  them  but  imperfectly.  (Bley  and  Diesel,  Pharm.  Central 
Blalt,  Feb.  1849,  p.  126.)  The  leaves  are  said  to  yield  about  one-third  of  their 
weight  to  boiling  water.  The  infusion  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  leaves.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time, 
it  deposits  a  yellowish  insoluble  precipitate,  supposed  to  result  from  the  union 
of  extractive  matter  with  oxygen.  The  nature  of  this  precipitate,  however,  is 
not  well  understood.  Decoction  also  produces  some  change  in  the  principles  of 
senna,  by  which  its  medicinal  virtues  have  been  supposed  to  be  impaired ;  but 
some  experiments  of  B.  Heerlein  would  seem  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  incor- 
rect. An  extract  prepared  by  boiling  down  an  infusion,  redissolving  the  residue, 
and  again  boiling  down  to  a  solid  consistence,  was  found  to  operate  actively  in 
a  dose  equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  the  leaves.  {Pharm.  Gent.  Blati,  A.  D.  1851,  p. 
909.)  To  diluted  alcohol  it  imparts  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  as  to  water; 
but  rectified  alcohol  and  ether,  digested  upon  the  powdered  leaves,  become  of  a 
deep  olive-green.  The  analysis  of  senna  by  MM.  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  fur- 
nished the  following  results.  The  leaves  contain  —  1.  a  peculiar  principle  called 
cathartin ;  2.  chlorophyll,  or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves ;  3.  a  fixed 
oil ;  4.  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil;  5.  albumen;  6.  a  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter; 7.  mucilage;  8.  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  viz.,  malate  and  tartrate  of  lime 
and  acetate  of  potassa;  and  9.  mineral  salts.  The  pods  are  composed  of  the 
same  principles,  with  the  exception  of  chlorophyll,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied 
by  a  peculiar  colouring  matter.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  548,  and  ix.  58.)  Ca- 
thartin was  thought  to  be  the  active  principle  of  senna;  but  upon  trial  it  has 
proved  to  possess  little  power;  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  a  complex  body, 
consisting,  according  to  Bley  and  Diesel,  of  a  mixture  of  resinous  and  extractive 
matter.  It  is  an  uncrystallizable  substance,  having  a  peculiar  smell,  a  bitter,  nau- 
seous taste,  and  a  reddish-yellow  colour;  is  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether;  and  in  its  dry  state  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  To  a  filtered  decoction  of  senna 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  added;  and  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  sepa- 
rated. A  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  then  made  to  pass  through  the  liquor 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  lead,  and  the  sulphuret  produced  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion. The  liquid  is  now  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract ;  the  product 
is  treated  with  rectified  alcohol ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated.   To 
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the  extract  tbas  obtained  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol  is  added,  in  order 
to  decompose  the  acetate  of  potassa  which  it  contains;  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  separated  by  filtration ;  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
excess  of  acetate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid;  and  the  sulphuret  of  lead  by 
another  filtration.  The  liquid  being  now  evaporated  yields  cathartin.  This  sub- 
stance must  not  be  confounded  with  a  purgative  principle,  also  called  cathartin, 
which  exists  in  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Bley  and  Diesel  found  in  senna  a  peculiar 
yellow  resin  which  they  name  chrysorelin,  a  brown  resin  and  brown  extractive 
which  they  could  not  fully  separate,  pectin,  gummy  extractive,  chlorophyll,  fatty 
matter,  and  various  salts.  (Pharm.  Cent.  BlaU,  Feb.  1849,  p.  126.) 

Incompatibles.  Many  substances  produce  precipitates  with  the  infusion  of 
senna;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  medicinally  incompatible;  as 
they  may  remove  ingredients  which  have  no  therapeutical  effect,  and  leave  the 
active  principles  untouched.  Cathartin  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  and 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead.  Acetate  of  lead  and  tartarized  antimony,  which 
disturb  the  infusion,  have  no  effect  upon  the  solution  of  this  substance. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Senna  was  first  used  as  a  medicine  by  the 
Arabians.  It  was  noticed  in  their  writings  so  early  as  the  ninth  century;  and 
the  name  itself  is  Arabic.  It  is  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  very  safe  purgative,  well 
calculated  for  fevers  and  febrile  complaints,  and  other  cases  in  which  a  decided 
but  not  violent  impression  is  desired.  A  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce severe  griping.  This  effect,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  combining  with 
the  senna  some  aromatic,  and  some  one  of  the  alkaline  salts,  especially  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  tartrate  of  potassa,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  explanation  which 
attributes  the  griping  property  to  the  oxidized  extractive,  and  its  prevention 
by  the  saline  substances  to  their  influence  in  promoting  the  solubility  of  that 
principle,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  purgative  effect  of  senna  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  combination  with  bitters;  a  fact  noticed  by  Cullen,  and  abundantly 
confirmed  by  subsequent  experience.  The  decoction  of  guaiac  is  said  to  exert  a 
similar  influence.  Senna  yields  one  or  more  of  its  principles  to  the  urine;  as, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  after  it  has  been  taken,  this  secretion  acquires  the 
property  of  being  reddened  by  ammonia.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1863,  p.  161.) 
The  (lose  of  senna  in  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms;  but  its  bulk 
renders  it  of  inconvenient  administration;  and  it  is  not  often  prescribed  in  this 
state.  Besides,  the  powder  is  said  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  to  become 
mouldy  on  exposure  to  a  damp  air.  The  form  of  infusion  is  almost  universally 
preferred.  (See  In/uaum  Sennm. )  The  medicine  is  also  used  in  the  forms  of  con- 
fection, fluid  extract,  syrup,  and  tincture,  all  of  which  are  officinal. 

Senna  taken  by  nurses  is  said  to  purge  sucking  infants,  and  an  infusion  in- 
iected  into  the  veins  operates  as  a  cathartic. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennte;  Extractum  Sennoe  Fluidum,  U.S.;  Infusum 
SeuniE ;  S)Tupu8  Sarsaparillte  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Sennse,  Br.;  Tinc- 
tura  Khei  et  Sennae,  U.S.;  Tinctura  Sennas,  Br  W. 

SERPENTARIA.  U.S.,  Br, 

SerpentarUi,    Virginia  SnakerooL 

The  root  of  Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  of  Aristolochia  reticulata,  and  of  other 
species  of  Aristolochia.  U.  S.  Aristolochia  Serpentaria.  Serpenlary.  The  dried 
root  Br. 

Scrpentfiire  de  Virginle,  /V.;  Yirginian'tMhe  Sohlangeuwuriel,  Oerm.;  SerpeaUri*  Vir- 
giniana,  Ital.,  Span. 

ARI8T0L0CIIIA.  Sex.  Syat.  Qynandrialk'.xandria.  —  Nat.Ord.  AristolochiacesB. 

Qen.  Ck.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  one-petaled,  ligulate,  veutricose  at  the  base. 
Capsules  six-ceiled,  many-seeded,  inferior.  Willd. 
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Many  species  of  Aristolochia  have  been  employed  in  medicine.  The  roots 
of  all  of  them  are  tonic  and  stimulant;  and  their  supposed  possession  of  em- 
meuagogue  properties  has  given  orif^in  to  the  name  of  the  genus.  A.  Clcma- 
litis,  A.  lomja,  A.  rotunda,  and  A.  Pistolochia  are  still  retained  in  many  otheinal 
catalogues  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  wliere  they  are  indigenous.  The  root  of 
A.  Clt^matitis  is  very  long,  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  a  goosequill  or  thicker,  va- 
riously contorted,  beset  with  the  remains  of  the  stems  and  radicles,  of  a  grayish- 
brown  colour,  a  strong  peculiar  odour,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste;  tliat  of  A. 
lovga  is  spindle-shaped,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  of  the  tliickness 
of  the  thumb  or  thicker,  fleshy,  very  brittle,  grayish  externally,  brownish-yellow 
within,  bitter,  and  of  a  strong  disagreeable  odour  when  fresh  ;  that  of  A.  rotunda 
is  tuberous,  roundish,  heavy,  fleshy,  brownish  on  the  exterior,  gruyish-yellcf 
internally,  and  similar  to  the  preceding  in  odour  and  taste;  that  of  A.  Piatolo- 
chia  consists  of  numerous  slender  yellowish  or  brownish  fibres,  attached  to  a 
common  head,  and  possessed  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  with  a  taste  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid.  Many  species  of  Aristolochia  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  South  America,  have  attracted  attention  for  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties ;  and  some,  like  our  own  snakeroot,  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  antidotes 
for  the  bites  of  serpents.  In  the  East  Indies,  A.  Indica  is  employed  for  similar 
purposes  with  the  European  and  American  species;  and  the  Arabians  are  said 
by  Forskhal  to  use  the  leaves  of  A.  sempermrens  as  a  counter-poison.  We  have 
in  the  United  States  six  species,  of  which  four  —  A.  Serpenlaria,  A.  hirsuta,  A. 
hastata,  and  A.  reticulata — contribute  to  furnish  the  snakeroot  of  the  shops. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  159  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  82 ;  Barton,  3Ied.  Bot.  ii.  41.  This  species  of  Aristolochia  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  perennial  root,  which  consists  of  numerous  slender  fibres  proceed- 
ing from  a  short  horizontal  caudex.  Several  stems  often  rise  from  the  same  root. 
They  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  slender,  round,  flexuose,  jointed  at 
irregular  distances,  and  frequently  reddish  or  purple  at  the  base.  The  leaves 
are  oblong-cordate,  acuminate,  entire,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  and 
supported  on  short  petioles  at  the  joints  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  proceed 
from  the  joints  near  the  root,  and  stand  singly  on  long,  slender,  round,  jointed 
peduncles,  which  are  sometimes  furnished  with  one  or  two  small  scales,  and  bend 
downwards  so  as  nearly  to  bury  the  flower  in  the  earth  or  decayed  leaves.  There 
is  no  calyx.  The  corolla  is  purple,  monopetalous,  tubular,  swelling  at  the  base, 
contracted  and  curved  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  labiate  border  with 
lanceolate  lips.  The  anthers — six  or  twelve  in  number — are  sessile,  attached  to 
the  under  part  of  the  stigma,  which  is  roundish,  divided  into  six  parts,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  short  fleshy  style  upon  an  oblong,  angular,  hairy,  inferior  germ. 
The  fruit  is  a  hexangular,  six-celled  capsule,  containing  several  small  flat  seeds. 

The  plant  grows  in  rich  shady  woods,  throughout  the  Middle,  Southern,  and 
Western  States,  abounding  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  our  interior.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is  collected  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  is 
brought  eastward  chiefly  by  the  routes  of  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg.  As  it  reaches 
Philadelphia,  it  is  usually  in  bales  containing  about  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
is  often  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  and  with  dirt  from  which 
it  has  not  been  properly  cleansed  at  the  time  of  collection. 

A.  hirsuta.  Muhlenberg,  Catalogue,  p.  81 ;  Bridges,  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm., 
xiv.  121.  In  Muhlenberg's  Catalogue  this  species  was  named  without  being 
described ;  and  botanists,  supposing  from  the  name  that  it  was  identical  with  A. 
tomeiilosa,  generally  confounded  the  two  plants.  But  they  are  entirely  distinct. 
A  description  of  A.  hirsuta  in  the  handwriting  of  Muhlenberg,  apd  a  labelled 
specimen  of  the  plant,  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  this  city,  have  been  found  to  correspond  with  a  dried  specimen  lecei^ed  ty 
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the  author  from  Virginia.  A.  tonxentosa  is  a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  Louisi- 
ana on  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  highest 
trees.  A  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  author  has  a  thick,  creeping  root,  entirely 
different  in  sliape  from  that  of  the  ofhcinal  species,  though  possessed  of  an  analo- 
gous odour.  .4.  hirsuta  has  a  root  like  that  of  A.  Serpentaria,  consisting  of  a 
knotty  caudex,  sending  out  numerous  slender  simple  fibres,  sometimes  as  much  as 
six  inches  in  length.  From  this  arise  several  jointed,  flexuose,  pubescent  stems, 
less  than  a  foot  high,  with  one  or  two  pubescent  bractes,  and  several  large  round- 
ish-cordate leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  obtuse,  the  upper  abruptly  acuminate, 
and  all  pubescent  on  both  sides  and  at  the  margin.  From  the  joints  near  the 
V  root  originate  from  one  to  three  solitary  peduncles,  each  bearing  three  or  four 
leafy  bractes  and  one  flower.  The  peduncles,  bractes,  and  corolla  are  all  hairy. 
This  species  grows  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States.  It  probably  contributes  to  afford  the  serpentaria  of  commerce ; 
as  its  leaves  have  been  found  in  bales  of  the  drug. 

A.  hastaia.  Nuttall,(?en.  of  N.  Am.  Plantx,  p.  200.—^.  sagittaia.  Muhl.  Catal 
This  species,  if  indeed  it  can  be  considered  a  distinct  species,  differs  from  A. 
Serpentaria  in  having  hastate,  acute,  somewhat  cordate  leaves,  and  the  lip  of 
the  corolla  ovate.  It  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Carolinas, 
and  elsewhere.  Its  root  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  officinal  plant,  and  is 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  as  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  leaves 
of  A.  hastata  in  the  parcels  brought  into  market. 

A.  reticulata.  Nuttall;  Bridges,  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xvi.  118;  Carson, 
Ulust.  of  Med.  Bot.  ii.  32,  pi.  77.  This  plant  was  probably  first  observed  by  Mr. 
Nuttall;  as  a  specimen  labelled  ''A.  reticulata,  Red  river,"  in  the  handwriting 
of  that  botanist,  is  contained  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia.  From  this  specimen,  as  well  as  from  others  found  in  par- 
cels of  the  drug  brought  into  market,  a  description  was  drawn  u])  by  Dr.  Robert 
Bridges,  and  published  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy.  From  a  root,  similar 
to  that  of  A.  Serpentaria,  numerous  short,  slender,  round,  flexuose,  jointed  stems 
arise,  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  branched  near  the  root.  The  older  stems  are 
slightly  villous,  the  young  densely  pubescent.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  veiy 
short  villous  petioles,  are  round  or  oblong-cordate,  obtuse,  reticulate,  very  })romi- 
nently  veined,  and  villous  on  both  sides,  especially  upon  the  veins.  From  the 
lower  joints  of  the  stem  four  or  five  hairy,  jointed  i)eduncles  proceed,  which  bear 
small  leafy  villous  bractes  at  the  joints,  and  several  flowers  on  short  pedicels. 
The  flowers  are  small,  purplish,  and  densely  pubescent,  especially  at  the  base  and 
on  the  germ.  The  hexangular  capsule  is  deeply  sulfate.  This  sjiecies  grows  in 
Louii^iana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  that  State. 

Bales  of  a  new  variety  of  Ber|»entaria  were  some  years  since  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  certainly  the  product  of  this  species ;  as  specimens  of  all  parts 
of  the  plant  have  been  found  in  the  bales,  and  the  roots,  which  differ  somewhat 
from  those  before  known,  are  homogeneous  in  character.  One  of  these  bales  was 
brought  from  New  Orleans,  and  was  said  to  have  come  down  the  Red  river,  and 
to  have  been  collected  by  the  Indians.  The  chief  difference  between  this  and 
ordinary  Virginia  snakeroot  is  in  the  size  of  the  radicles,  which  are  much  thicker 
and  less  interlaced  in  ti  vuncty.   Each  root  has  usually  a  considerable  por- 

tion of  one  or  more  8t(  led  to  the  caudex.   The  colour  is  yellowish.   The 

odour  and  taste  are  scarcely  if  at  all  distinguishalile  from  those  of  common  ser- 
pentaria; and  thero  is  no  doubt  that  the  root  is  eijually  effectual  as  a  medicine. 
From  a  cheii  tiination  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Wiegami,  It  appears  to  have 

tlio  some  CO-  and  to  differ  only  in  containing  a  somewhat  larger  pro- 

pot*  '  tive,  and  volatile  oil. 

I  >  ,  \     ,na  snakeroot,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  tufts  of  long, 

feleuder.  frequently  interlaced,  and  brittle  fibres,  utlaclivd  lo  a  ahort,  couioricd. 
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knotty  head  or  caudex.  The  colour,  which  in  the  recent  root  is  yellowish, 
becomes  brown  by  time.  That  of  the  powder  is  grayish.  The  smell  is  strong, 
aromatic,  and  camphorous;  the  taste  warm,  very  bitter,  and  also  campliorous. 
The  root  yields  all  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  producing  with  the  former 
a  yellowish-brown  infusion,  with  the  latter  a  bright-greenish  tincture,  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  water.  Chevallier  found  in  the  root  volatile  oil,  a 
yellow  bitter  principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  resin,  gum,  starch,  albumen, 
lignin,  and  various  salts.  Bucholz  obtained  from  1000  parts,  5  of  a  greeu,  fragrant 
volatile  oil,  285  of  a  yellowish-green  resin,  17  of  extractive  matter,  181  of 
gummy  extract,  624  of  lignin,  and  1445  of  water.  The  active  ingredients  are 
probably  the  volatile  oil,  and  the  yellow  bitter  principle  of  Chevallier,  which 
that  chemist  considers  analogous  to  the  bitter  principle  of  quassia.  The  volatile 
oil  passes  over  with  water  in  distillation,  rendering  the  liquid  milky,  and  im- 
pregnating it  with  the  odour  of  the  root.  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  the  liquid,  on 
standing,  deposits  small  crystals  of  camphor. 

The  roots  of  Spigelia  Marilandica  are  sometimes  found  associated  with  ser- 
pentaria. They  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  bitter  taste,  and, 
when  the  stem  and  foliage  are  attached,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  these  parts 
of  the  plant.  (See  Spigelia.)  We  have  occasionally  seen  the  young  roots  of 
Polygala  Senega  mixed  with  serpentaria.  Independently  of  their  diflerence  in 
odour  and  taste,  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  being  simple,  and  by  a 
projecting  line  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  root. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Serpentaria  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  acting  also  as 
a  diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  application.  Too  largely 
taken,  it  occasions  nausea,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  sometimes  vomiting  and 
dysenteric  tenesmus.  It  is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fevers,  whether 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  when  the  system  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for  sup- 
port, but  is  unable  to  bear  active  stimulation.  In  exantheraatous  diseases  in 
which  the  eruption  is  tardy  or  has  receded,  and  the  grade  of  action  is  low,  it  is 
thought  to  be  useful  by  promoting  the  cutaneous  affection.  It  has  also  been 
highly  recommended  in  intermittent  fevers ;  and,  though  itself  generally  inade- 
quate to  the  cure  of  the  complaint,  often  proves  serviceable  as  an  adjunct  to 
Peruvian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia.  With  the  same  remedies  it  is  frequently 
associated  in  the  treatment  of  typhous  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  given  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  is  employed  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  sorethroat. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains;  but  the  infusion 
is  almost  always  preferred.  (See  Infusum  Serpentarise.)  The  decoction  or  ex- 
tract would  be  an  improper  form ;  as  the  volatile  oil,  upon  which  the  virtues  of 
the  medicine  partly  depend,  is  dissipated  by  boiling.  There  is,  however,  an 
officinal  fluid  extract,  which  is  an  efficient  preparation. 

Off .  Prep.  Extractura  Serpentariae  Fluidum,  U.S.;  Infusum  Serpentarise; 
Tinctura  Cinchonas  Composita;  Tinctura  Serpentariae.  W. 

SESAMI  FOLIUM.  U.S,  Secondary, 
Benne  Leaf. 
The  leaves  of  Sesamum  Indicum,  and  of  Sesamura  orientale.  U.  S. 

OLEUM  SESAML  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Benne  Oil. 

The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Sesamura  Indicum,  and  of  Sesamura  orientale.  U.  S. 
Sesame, />.;  Sesam,  Germ.;  Sesamo, /^a/.;  Anjonjoli,  iS)9an. 

Sebamum.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — Nat.Ord.  Bignoniae,  Jws*. 
Pedaliaceae  R.  Brown,  Lindley. 
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6^671.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  five-cleft,  with  the  lower 
lobe  largest.  Stamens  five,  the  fifth  a  radiment.  Sligma  lanceolate.  Capsule 
four-celled.  Willd. 

Sesamum  orientale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  358;  Rheed.  Eort.  Malah.  ix.  5i 
"Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire." 

Sesamum  Indicum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  359;  Curtis,  Bat.  Mag.  vol.  xli.  t 
1688.  "Leaves  ovate-lauceolate,  the  inferior  three-lobed,  the  superior  undivided 
Stem  erect."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  species  is  the  one  chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  our  Southern  States.  At  least  we  have  found  plants,  raised  in  Phila* 
delphia  from  seeds  obtained  from  Georgia,  to  have  its  specific  character,  a» 
given  by  Willdenow. 

The  beune  plant  of  our  Southern  States  is  annual,  with  a  branching  stem  four 
or  five  feet  high,  and  bearing  opposite,  petiolate  leaves,  varying  considerably  in 
their  shape.  Those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  are  ovate-lanceolate,  irregu- 
larly serrate,  and  pointed ;  those  near  the  base  three-lobed  and  sometimes  ternate ; 
and  lobed  leaves  are  not  uncommon  at  all  distances  from  the  ground.  The  flowers 
are  reddish-white,  and  stand  solitarily  upon  short  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.    The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule,  with  small,  oval,  yellowish  seeds. 

These  two  species  of  Sesamum  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  have  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  From  the 
latter  continent  it  is  supposed  that  seeds  were  brought  by  the  negroes  to  the 
United  States,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  one  or  both  species  are 
now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  plant  above  described  will  grow 
vigorously  in  the  gardens  so  far  north  as  Philadelphia,  though  it  does  not 
usually  ripen  its  seeds  in  tliis  vicinity. 

The  seeds  are  employed  as  food  by  the  negroes,  who  parch  them  over  the  fire, 
boil  them  in  broths,  make  them  into  puddings,  and  prepare  them  in  various 
other  modes.  By  expression  they  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
M.  Berjot  obtained  53  per  cent,  of  the  oil  by  means  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

1.  Benne  Leaves.  These  abound  in  a  gummy  matter,  which  they  readily  im- 
part to  water,  forming  a  rich,  bland  mucilage,  much  used  in  the  Southern  States 
as  a  drink  in  various  complaints,  to  which  demulcents  are  applicable ;  as  io 
cholera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  catarrh,  and  afi'ections  of  the  urinary 
passages.  The  remedy  has  attracted  attention  also  in  the  North,  and  has  been 
employed  with  favourable  results  in  Philadelphia.  One  or  two  fresh  leaves  of 
full  size,  stirred  about  in  half  a  pint  of  cool  water,  will  soon  render  it  sufficiently 
viscid.  U  dried,  they  should  be  introduced  into  hot  water.  The  leaves  also  serve 
for  the  preparation  of  emollient  cataplasms. 

2.  Benne  Oil.  This  is  inodorous,  of  a  bland,  sweetish  taste,  and  will  keep  long 
without  becoming  rancid.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  olive  oil  in  its  proper- 
ties, and  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Egyptians,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  modern  Arabs  and  other  people 
of  the  East,  both  as  food,  and  as  an  external  application  to  promote  softness 
of  the  skin.    Like  olive  oil,  it  is  laxative  in  large  doses.  W. 

SEVUM.  U.S. 

Smt. 

The  prepared  snet  of  Ovis  Arien.  U.S. 

Of.Syn.  SEVUM  PU/EPAKATL'M.  Prepared  Suet.  Ovis  Aries.  The 
Sheep.  The  internal  Fat  of  the  abdomen  purified  by  melting  and  straining  Br. 

Suif,  GraiMsc  «lo  tn<»uton,  />.;   ilamuiclHliiIfC.  (irrm.;  Uraaso  Uiin»,  Ifal,;  tfcbo,  Syan. 

Suet  is  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  taken  chiefly  from  about  the  kidneys.  It  is  pre 
pared  by  catting  the  fat  into  pieces,  melting  it  with  a  moderate  heat,  ami  strain* 
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!ng  it  through  linen  or  flannel.  In  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  heat,  the  crude 
Buet  is  sometimes  purified  by  boiling  it  iu  a  little  water. 

Mutton  suet  is  of  a  firmer  consistence,  and  requires  a  higher  temperature  for 
its  fusion  than  any  other  animal  fat.  It  is  very  white,  sometimes  brittle,  inodor- 
ous, of  a  bland  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol.  Boiling  alco- 
hol, however,  dissolves  it,  and  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  It  consists,  according 
to  Chevreul,  of  stearin,  olein,  and  a  small  proportion  of  hircin.  The  two  first- 
mentioned  principles  are  described  under  the  Fixed  Oils  (page  567).  Hii'cin 
is  a  liquid  like  olein,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hnd  in  yielding  hircic  acid  by  saponification. 

Suet  acquires  by  time  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  becomes  unfit  f^r  pharma- 
ceutic purposes.  It  is  employed  to  give  a  proper  consistence  to  ointments, 
Ctsrate^,  and  plasters,  and  sometimes  as  a  dressing  to  blisters. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Resinas  Compositura,  U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Cantharidis,  Br.; 
(jDguentum  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.;  Ungueutum  Picis  Liquidse,  U.  S.  W. 

SIMARUBA.  U.S.  Secondary 
Simaruha, 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Simaruba  officinalis.  U.  S. 

Ecoroe  de  simarouba,  Fr.;  Simarubarinde,  Germ.;  Corteccia  di  simaruba,  Ital.;  Corteza 
de  simaruba,  Span. 

Quassia.  See  QUASSIA. 

Quassia  Simaruba.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  668  ;  Woodv.  3Ted.  Bot.  p.  569,  t. 
203.  —  Simaruba  officinalis.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  Y33.  —  S.  amara.  Aublet; 
Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  207.  As  this  plant  is  unisexual,  it  belongs  to  the  genna 
Simaruba  of  De  Candolle  and  Lindley,  those  only  being  placed  by  these  bota- 
nists in  the  genus  Quassia  which  are  hermaphrodite.  But,  as  the  Linnajan 
arrangement  was  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  Quassia  excelsa,  we  continue  to  ad- 
here to  it  in  relation  to  this  plant.  (See  Quassia.)  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable 
height  and  thickness,  having  alternate  branches,  with  a  bark  which  in  the  old 
tree  is  black  and  somewhat  furrowed,  in  the  young  is  smooth,  gray,  and  marked 
here  and  there  with  broad  yellow  spots.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  a  naked  petiole,  to  which  the  leaflets  are  alternately  attached  by 
short  footstalks.  The  leaflets  are  nearly  elliptical,  on  the  upper  surface  smooth 
and  deep-green,  on  the  under  whitish.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  long  axil- 
lary panicles.  In  some  descriptions  they  are  stated  to  be  monoecious,  in  others 
dioecious.  According  to  Dr.  Wright,  the  female  flowers  are  never  found  in 
Jamaica  on  the  same  tree  with  the  male.    The  number  of  stamens  is  ten. 

The  tree  is  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Guyana.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
the  mountain  damson.  The  Simaruba  amara  of  Aublet,  which  grows  in  Guyana, 
and  has  generally  been  considered  identical  with  Q.  Simaruba,  is  believed  by 
Hayne  to  be  a  distinct  species;  the  Jamaica  plant  having  dioecious,  while  this 
has  monoecious  flowers.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed ;  the  wood 
itself  being  nearly  tasteless  and  inert. 

Simaruba  bark  is  in  long  pieces,  some  inches  in  breadth,  folded  lengthwise^ 
light,  flexible,  tenacious,  very  fibrous,  externally  of  a  light  brownish-yellow 
colour,  rough,  warty,  and  marked  with  transverse  ridges,  internally  of  a  pale- 
yellow.  It  is  without  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  readily  imparts  its  virtues, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  infusion  is  at  least  equally 
bitter  with  the  decoction,  which  becomes  turbid  as  it  cools.  Its  constituents, 
according  to  M.  Morin,  are  a  bitter  principle  identical  with  quassin,  a  resinous 
matter,  a  volatile  oil  having  the  odour  of  benzoin,  malic  acid,  gallic  acid  in  very 
minute  proportion,  an  ammoniacal  salt,  malate  and  CTAl?ite  of  lime,  sowe  m  n- 
eral  salts,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  nlmin,  and  lignin. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Simarnba  possesses  the  same  tonic  properties 
as  other  simple  bitters,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  In  larpe 
doses  it  is  said  to  purge  and  vomit.  It  was  introduced  into  France  in  1713 
from  Guyana,  where  it  had  previously  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  and  of  obstinate  diarrhea,  it  afterwards  obtained 
much  credit  in  Europe;  but  Cullen  was  ripht  in  denying  to  it  any  specific  con- 
trol over  these  complaints.  It  operates  simply  as  a  tonic;  and,  though  occa- 
sionally beneficial  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  states  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
would  do  much  harm  if  indiscriminately  prescribed  in  dysenteric  cases.  On  ac- 
count of  its  difficult  pulverization,  it  is  seldom  given  in  substance.  The  best 
mode  of  administration  is  by  infusion.   The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

W. 

SINAPIS  ALBA.  U.S. 
White  Mustard. 
The  seed  of  Sinapis  alba.  U.  S. 

SINAPIS  NIGRA.  U.S. 

Black  Mustard, 

The  seed  of  Sinapis  nigra.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  SINAPIS.  Mudard.  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba.  Black  mus- 
tard. White  mustard.    The  seeds  reduced  to  powder,  mixed.  Br. 
Moutarde,  Fr.;  Senfsamen,  Oerm.;  Senapa,  IlaL;  Moftaza,  Span. 

Sinapis.  Sex.  Syst.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. —  Nat.Ord.  Brasicaceae  or  Cm- 
dfersB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  spreading.  Corolla  with  straight  claws.  Glands  between  the 
ihorter  stamens  and  pistil,  and  between  the  longer  stamens  and  calyx.  Willd. 

Sinapis  nigra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  555;  Woodv.  ^fed.  Pot.  p.  403,  t.  146. 
Common  or  black  mustard  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stem  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  divided  and  subdivided  into  numerous  spreading  branches.  The  leaves 
are  petiolate  and  variously  shaped.  Those  near  the  root  are  large,  rough,  lyrate- 
pinnate,  and  unequally  toothed;  those  higher  on  the  stem  are  suMoth  and  less 
lobed;  and  the  uppermost  are  entire,  narrow,  smooth,  and  dependent.  The 
flowers  are  small,  yellow,  with  a  coloured  calyx,  and  stand  closely  together  upon 
peduncles  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  The  pods  are  smooth,  erect,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  branches,  quadrangular,  furnished  with  a  short  beak,  and  oc- 
capied  by  numerous  seeds. 

Sinajks  alha.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  565;  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  721.  The  white 
mnstarfi  is  also  annual.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  preceding  species.  The 
lower  leaves  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  upper  sublyrate,  and  all  irregularly 
toothed,  ruceed,  with  stiff  hairs  on  both  sides,  and  pale-green.  The  flowers  are 
'  ■    v  petals,  and  linear,  green  calyciriC  leaflets.    The  pods  are 

<*d,  roundish,  swelling  in  the  position  of  the  seeds,  ribbed, 
and  pro\  •  ry  long  en  si  form  benk. 

Both  !  ivps  of  Europe  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  and  S. 

nigra  has  Ikcoih*-  ' ■«!  in  some  parts  of  this  country.    Thoir  flowers  ap- 

pear in  June.    Tii-  <;  kept  in  the  shops,  both  whole  and  in  the  state  of 

rery  fine  powder.  a.s  prepared  by  the  miinufacturers  for  the  table. 

Blarh  niuntnrd  nfcds  are  small,  globular,  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  slightly 
rugose  on  the  surface,  and  internally  yellow.  In  the  entire  state  they  are  in- 
odorous, but  have  a  distini't  vnull  in  powder,  and,  when  rubbed  with  water  or 
Tincgar,  exhale  a  strong  pn  '«r,  sufficient  in  some  instances  to  excite  a 

flow  o*"  tears.    Their  taste  i v...;>h,  hot.  and  pungent,  but  not  permanent. 

Whue  mustard  seeds  are  much  larger,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  less  pungent 
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taste.  Both  afford  a  yellow  powder,  which  has  a  somewhat  unctuous  appear- 
ance, and  cakes  when  compressed.  This  is  commonly  called  /?oar  of  mustard, 
or  simply  mustard,  and  is  prepared  by  crushing  and  pounding  the  seeds,  and 
trhen  sifting  them ;  the  purest  flour  being  obtained  by  a  second  sifting.  Both  the 
black  and  the  white  seeds  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  is  often  adulterated 
with  wheat  flour  coloured  by  turmeric,  to  which  red  pepper  is  added  to  render 
the  mixture  suflBcieutly  hot.  The  skin  of  white  mustard  seeds  contains  a  muci- 
laginous substance,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling  water.  When  bruised  or  pow- 
dered, both  kinds  impart  their  active  properties  wholly  to  water,  but  in  a  very 
slight  degree  to  alcohol.  They  yield  upon  pressure  a  fixed  oil,  called  oil  of  mus- 
tard, of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  little  smell,  and  a  mild  not  unpleasant  taste; 
and  the  portion  which  remains  is  even  more  pungent  than  the  unpressed  seeds. 
The  fixed  oil  of  mustard  yields,  upon  saponification,  a  peculiar  acid,  for  which 
the  name  of  erucic  acid  has  been  proposed.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  vii.  168.) 

It  has  been  long  known  that  black  mustard  seeds  yield  by  distillation  with 
water  a  very  pungent  volatile  oil,  containing  sulphur.  Guibourt  conjectured, 
and  Robiquet  and  Boutron  proved,  that  this  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds, 
but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  Hence  the  absence  or  very  slight  degree 
of  odour  in  the  seeds  when  bruised  in  a  dry  state,  and  their  pungency  when 
water  is  added.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  in  this  case 
was  similar  to  that  exercised  by  water  upon  bitter  almonds  (see  Amygdala 
Amara) ;  and  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  fact  by  the  experiments  of  Simon, 
Bussy,  Boutron,  and  Fremy.  According  to  M.  Bussy,  there  are  two  peculiar 
principles  in  black  mustard  seeds,  one  named  by  him  myronic  acid,  existing  in 
the  seeds  in  the  state  of  myronate  of  poiassa;  the  other  myrosyne,  closely 
analogous  in  character  to  the  albuminous  constituent  of  almonds  called  emulsin. 
When  water  is  added  to  black  mustard  seed,  the  myrosyne,  acting  the  part  of  a 
ferment,  determines  a  reaction  between  the  water  and  myronate  of  potassa, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  any  one  of  the  myronates  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  and  myrosyne. 
The  presence  of  the  last-mentioned  principle  is  essential.  Like  emulsin,  it 
becomes  inoperative  when  coagulated  by  heat,  alcohol,  or  the  acids ;  and,  if 
black  mustard  seeds  be  subjected  to  either  of  these  agencies  previously  to  the 
addition  of  water,  they  will  yield  no  volatile  oil.  The  myrosyne,  however, 
sometimes  partially  recovers  its  power  by  continued  contact  with  water.  This 
substance  is  found  also  in  white  mustard  seeds,  but  without  myronate  of  potassa. 
If,  therefore,  white  mustard  seeds  be  added  to  the  black  in  which  the  myrosyne 
has  been  coagulated,  the  volatile  oil  will  be  generated  on  the  application  of 
water.  Though  closely  analogous  to  emulsin,  myrosyne  is  yet  distinct,  as  its 
place  cannot  be  supplied  by  emulsin  with  the  same  eff'ect.  (Journ.  de  Fharm., 
xxvi.  39.)  Simon  obtained  results  somewhat  different  from  those  of  M.  Bussy. 
The  former  chemist  succeeded  in  procuring  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle  from 
the  seeds  which  he  called  sinapisin,  and  which,  upon  contact  with  water  and 
the  albuminous  principle  of  the  seeds,  emitted  the  odour  of  the  oil  of  mustard. 
Dr.  S.  von  Thielau  asserts  that,  though  the  volatile  oil  is  produced  by  the  re- 
action between  myrosyne  and  some  principle  existing  in  black  mustard,  yet  this 
principle  is  not  myronate  of  potassa,  the  existence  of  the  so-called  myronic  acid 
being  fabulous.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  Nov.  1858,  p.  540.)  MM.  Ludgwig 
and  Lange,  however,  have  found  myronic  acid  in  abundance  in  black  mustard 
seeds.  Tbey  have  also  found  along  with  it  another  substance,  apparently  the 
acid  salt  of  a  nitrogeno-sulphur  alkaloid,  which  likewise  yields  the  volatile  oil  of 
mustard  with  myrosyne,  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Mars,  1861,  p.  236.) 

The  volatile  oil  of  mudard  is  usually  obtained  from  seeds  which  have  been 
deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure.  It  is  a  colourless  or  pale-yellow  liquid, 
rather  heavier  than  water  of  an  exceedingly  pungent  odour,  and  an  acrid  buro* 


» 
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ing  taste.  It  boils  at  about  298°;  is  sliphtly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  with  alkaline  solutions  yields  sulphoeyanides;  and  consists, 
according  to  M.  Lowig  and  Dr.  Will,  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sul- 
phur; its  formula  being  NCgHjS,.  Dr.  Will  considers  it  a  snlphocyanide  of 
allyl  (C^U^),  the  compound  radical  of  oil  of  garlic,  which  is  considered  a  sul- 
phuret  of  allyl.*  (Chem.  Oaz.,  Nos.  62  and  64.)  It  is  the  principle  upon  which 
black  mustard  seeds  depend  for  their  activity.  According  to  Zeller,  the  seeds 
yield  from  033  to  063  per  cent,  of  the  oil. 

White  mustard  seeds  do  not  yield  volatile  oil  when  treated  with  water;  but 
an  acrid  fi.xed  principle  is  developed,  which  renders  these  seeds  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes  as  the  other  variety.  MM.  llobiquet  and  Boutron,  who  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  concluded  that  the  acrid  principle  resulted  from  the  reaction  of 
water  upon  sidpho-sinapisii},  discovered  in  the  seeds  by  MM.  Henry,  jun.,  and 
Garot.  Their  reason  for  this  belief  was  that  mustard,  which  had  been  deprived 
of  this  ingredient,  was  incapable  of  developing  the  acrid  principle.  The  myro- 
syne  is  equally  essential  to  the  change  here,  as  to  that  which  occurs  in  black 
mustard;  and  the  reaction  equally  fails,  if  this  principle  be  previously  rendered 
inert  by  heat,  alcohol,  or  the  acids.  MM.  Boutron  and  Fremy  state  that  not 
only  the  acrid  principle  of  white  mustard,  but  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  also  re- 
sults from  the  reaction  above  explained;  and  this  observation  renders  still 
closer  the  analogy  between  the  changes  that  take  place,  upon  contact  with 
water,  in  mustard  seeds  and  bitter  almonds.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  50. )f 

*  Volatile  oil  of  mustard  has  beon  produced  artificially,  by  MM.  Berthelot  and  S.  de 
Luca,  by  treating  iodide  of  propionyl  (identical  with  allyl)  (Cglljl)  with  sulphocyanuret 
of  potassium.  The  iodine  unites  with  potassium,  and  the  liberated  radical  (C5H5)  com- 
bines with  the  sulphocyanogen  (NC^S.^)  to  form  volatile  oil  of  mustard  (NC^H^S.^.  Iodide 
of  propionyl  is  procured  by  treating  glycerin  with  iodide  of  phosphorus,  and  differs  from 
volatile  oil  of  garlic  (sulphuret  of  allyl),  only  in  containing  iodine  instead  of  sulphur 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.,  AoAt,  1855,  p.  124.) 

f  As  some  may  desire  to  push  these  investigations  further,  we  give  the  properties  of 
these  peculiar  principles,  and  the  modes  of  procuring  them. 

Myronic  acid  is  a  fixed  inodorous  substance,  of  a  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  acid  re* 
action.  When  obtained  separate  from  its  bases,  it  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  by 
eraporation  becomes  of  a  thick  consistence  like  molasses,  without  crystallizing.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether;  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies, 
baryta,  lime,  and  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver,  all  of  which  yield  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
when  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  myrosyne.  It  contains  sulphur,  besides  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  obtained  from  tlie  myronate  of  potassa  by 
adding  to  ItK)  parts  of  that  salt  38  parts  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid,  concentrating  the 
solution  by  evaporation,  and  then  adding  weak  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  bitartrate 
Of  potassa,  and  retains  the  myronic  acid  in  solution.  To  obtain  myronate  0/  potasaa  from 
black  roustartl  teoda,  the  powder,  having  been  dried  at  2V2°,  and  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil 
by  pressure,  i»  treated  with  strong  alcohol  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and,  when  thus 
Dearly  exbaueted  of  everything  soluble  in  that  liquid,  is  pressed  and  treated  with  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  and,  before  it  is  too  much  concentrated,  weak  alcohol 
is  added,  which  precipitates  a  glutinous  matter.  The  solution,  being  then  carefully 
evaporafotl,  <h'po«*iiR  crystals  of  myronate  of  potassa,  which  may  be  obtained  very  pure 
and  white  )>y  wa.shing  the  mass  with  diluted  alcohol.  This  salt  is  easily  crystallizable  in 
fine,  large,  transparent  crystals,  ia  unalterable  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  pure  alcohol,  and  of  a  bitter  iaate.  M.M.  Ludgwig  and  Lange,  who  procured  the  myronate 
f^t  t..>(r.M..^,  t,y  a  process  essentially  the  same  as  tliut  of  M.  Bussy,  in  the  quantity  of  1  part 
parts  of  blaok  mustard,  give  its  composition  at  represented  by  the  formula 
!,,P,0„.  {Journ,  di  Pharm.,  June,  1861,  p.  43'J.) 
Ji  en  dry,  has  the  character  of  an  albuminous  substance.    It  is  soluble  in 

WMt<  ^  a  viscid  solution  which  froths  whon  Rf;itated,  and  is  coagulated  by  heat, 

:.i  the  acida.   It  is  obtained  l>v  .-  mustard  seed  with  cold  water, 

he  solution,  evaporating  it  by  n  ling  100''.  and,  when  it  is  ot  ti)e 

■     *"    ••— :•    f'Trpfully  addin  -  ■■'  - ;....,,  ca.sily  s(*|)Hrublo 

'>  dissolve*!  '  <l  as  boforc,  niy- 

',;■__  ■.'■  I.  • .       gh  not  entir.   .    ;   ■   ■     ,  ■        J     :.._.:_■  __      '.) 

Ihe  nnapitm  of  Simon  it  in  brilliant,  wiiite,  scaly  crystals,  sublimable  by  heat,  soluble 
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From  the  above  account  of  the  chemical  relations  of  mustard,  it  is  obvious 
that  admixture  with  alcohol  or  the  acids,  or  the  application  of  a  boiling  heat, 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  impairinf^  its  medical  virtues,  and  that  the  best  ve- 
hicle, whether  for  external  or  internal  use,  is  water  at  common  temperatures. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Mustard  seeds  swallowed  whole  operate  as  a 
laxative,  and  have  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  and  other 
complaints  attended  with  torpid  bowels  and  deficient  excitement.  The  white 
seeds  are  preferred,  and  are  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  once  or  twice 
a  day,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  previously  softened  and  rendered  mucilaginous 
by  immersion  in  hot  water.  They  probably  act  in  some  measure  loy  mechanically 
stimulating  the  bowels.  The  bruised  seeds  or  powder,  in  the  quantity  of  a  large 
teaspoonful,  operate  as  an  emetic.  Mustard  in  this  state  is  applicable  to  cases 
of  great  torpor  of  stomach,  especially  that  resulting  from  narcotic  poisons.  It 
rouses  the  gastric  susceptibility,  and  facilitates  the  action  of  other  emetics.  In 
smaller  quantities  it  is  useful  as  a  safe  stimulant  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and, 
as  it  is  frequently  determined  to  the  kidneys,  has  been  beneficially  employed  in 
dropsy.  Whey,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  or  powder 
in  a  pint  of  milk  and  straining,  is  a  convenient  form  for  administration.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  repeated  several  times  a  day.  But  mus- 
tard is  most  valuable  as  a  rubefacient.  Mixed  with  water  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
plasm, and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  very  soon  produces  redness  with  burning  pain, 
which  in  less  than  an  hour  usually  becomes  insupportable.  When  a  speedy  im- 
pression is  not  desired,  especially  when  the  sinapism  is  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties, the  powder  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  portion  of  rye  meal  or  wheat 
flour.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  application  to  continue  too  long, 
as  vesication  with  obstinate  ulceration,  and  even  sphacelus  may  result.  This 
caution  is  particularly  necessary  when  the  patient  is  insensible,  and  the  degree 
of  pain  can  afford  no  criterion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  action.    The  volatile  oil, 

in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  but  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  To 
obtain  it  he  exhausted  black  mustard  seed  with  strong  alcohol,  distilled  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  alcohol,  treated  the  residue  several  times  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  ether, 
from  the  ethereal  solutions  distilled  off  all  the  ether,  treated  the  extract  again  with  a 
Bmaller  quantity  of  ether  so  as  to  leave  behind  insoluble  substances,  and  repeated  this 
process  until  the  extract  formed  a  perfectly  clear  solution  without  residue.  The  extract 
was  then  dissolved  in  cold  strong  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  having  been  decolorized  with 
animal  charcoal,  was  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  Simon  obtained  from  65  pounds  of 
the  seeds  only  80  grains  of  crystallized  sinapisin.  [Annal.  der  Fharm.,  xxvi.  291.) 

Sulpho-sinapisin,  the  peculiar  ingredient  of  white  mustard  seed,  is  white,  crystallizable, 
inodorous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  It  was  at 
first  thought  by  MM.  Henry  and  Garot  to  be  an  acid,  but  they  afterwards  ascertained  that 
it  was  neuter.  It  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  white  mustard  seeds,  previously  deprived  of  the  fixed  oil  by  expression,  by 
boiling  them  in  water,  evaporating  the  decoction  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  mixing  the 
residue  with  6  or  8  times  its  volume  of  anhydrous  alcohol  which  precipitates  various  sub- 
itanccs,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  setting  aside  the  syrupy  residue  to  crystallize. 
The  crystals  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization  in  alcohol.  (Her- 
xelius,  Traid  de  Chimie.)  This  principle,  which  has  also  been  calkd  sinapin,  is  considered 
by  L.  von  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn  to  be  the  sulphocyanide  of  an  alkaloid,  to  which  they 
propose  to  confine  the  name  of  sinapin,  and  for  which  they  give  tlie  formula  C3,H.^gNOj.2. 
The  sulphocyanide  of  sinapin  is  obtained  from  seeds,  already  so  far  exhausted  by  cold 
alcohol  as  to  yield  only  a  pale-yellow  colour  to  that  liquid  by  boiling  them  in  alcohol  of 
the  sp.  gr.  0-833,  evaporating  the  liquor,  and  crystallizing.  It  has  an  appearance  like  that 
of  crystallized  sulphate  of  quinia,  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but 
readily  in  both  liquids  when  hot,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  When  boiled  with 
alkalies,  it  yields  an  acid  called  sinapic  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  organic  base 
sinapin  from  it,  because  this  is  decomposed  by  alkalies.  It  does  not  appear  that  sulpho- 
cyanide of  sinapin  yields  with  synaptase  the  acrid  principle  developed  in  white  mustard 
seeds  by  water;  but  the  authors  state  that  another  substance  rich  in  sulphur  has  been 
ascertained  by  Simon  to  exist  in  white  mustard  seeds,  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  proJuction  of  the  pungent  matter.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  March  1,  1853,  p.  81.) 
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which  is  powerfully  rubefacient,  and  capable  of  producing  speedy  vesication,  haa 
been  considerably  used  in  Germany.  For  external  application  as  a  rubefacient, 
30  drops  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  or  0  or  8  drops  in  a  flui- 
draehm  of  almond  or  olive  oil.  To  form  a  aitiapism  it  has  been  recommended  to 
mix  20  drops  of  the  volatile  oil  with  3  5  drachms  of  glycerin  and  5  drachms  of 
starch.  (See  Am.  Joum.  ofPharm.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  569.)  It  has  been  given  inter- 
nally in  colic,  two  drops  being  incorporated  with  a  six-ounce  mixture,  and  half 
a  fluidounce  given  for  a  dose.  (Ifnd.,  xi.  9.)  In  overdoses  it  is  highly  poison- 
ous, producing  gastro-enteric  inflammation,  and  probably  perverting  the  vital 
processes  by  pervading  the  whole  system.  Its  odour  is  perceptible  in  the  blood, 
and  it  is  said  to  impart  the  smell  of  horseradish  to  the  urine.  A  sjyirii  of  mus- 
lard  may  be  prepared  by  macerating,  for  two  hours,  250  parts  of  powdered  black 
mustard  with  500  parts  of  cold  water,  then  adding  120  parts  of  alcohol  of  86 
per  cent.,  and  distilling  over  120  parts  of  spirit.  Though  not  so  precise  in  com- 
position as  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil,  it  is  more  economical.  {Ann.  de 
Therap.,  1864,  p.  126.) 
Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Sinapis,  Br  W. 

SODIUM. 
Sodium. 

Sodium, />.;  Natrium,  Natronraet all,  Cerm.;  Sodio, /faZ.,  Span. 

Sodium  is  a  peculiar  metal,  forming  the  radical  of  the  alkali  soda.  It  was 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who  obtained  it  in  small  quantity  by  decora- 
posing  the  alkali  by  the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity.  It  was  afterwards  pro- 
cured in  much  larger  quantities  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  by  bringing  the 
alkali  in  contact  with  iron  turnings  heated  to  whiteness.  The  iron  became  oxi- 
dized, and  the  metallic  radical  of  the  soda  was  liberated.  Since  the  discovery 
of  a  mode  for  obtaining  aluminium  in  bars,  by  Deville,  in  1854,  the  process  for 
procuring  sodium,  which  is  the  decomposing  agent,  has  been  very  much  improved 
and  cheapened.  (See  page  93.)  Sodium  is  now  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by 
igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  coal,  and  chalk. 

Sodium  is  a  soft,  malleable,  sectile  solid,  of  a  silver-white  colour.  It  possesses 
the  metallic  lustre  in  a  high  degree,  when  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air, 
by  which  it  is  quickly  tarnished  and  oxidized.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*97,  fusing  point 
about  200°,  equivalent  number  23  3,  and  symbol  Na.  Its  chemical  attinities  re- 
semble those  of  potassium,  but  are  less  energetic.  Like  potassium  it  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen.  When  thrown  upon  cold  water  it  instantly  fuses  into  a 
globule  without  inflaming,  and  traverses  the  surface  in  different  directions  with 
rapidity ;  on  hot  water  it  inflames.  In  both  cases  the  water  is  decomposed, 
hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  a  solution  of  soda  generated.  It  combines  also  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  exists  in  soda,  forming  a  teroxide.  This 
oxide  is  always  formed  when  the  metal  is  burnt  in  the  open  air. 

Sodium  is  a  constituent  of  a  number  of  important  medicinal  preparations,  and 
is  briefly  described  in  this  place  as  an  introduction  to  these  compounds.  Its  pro- 
toxide only  is  salifiable,  constituting  the  alkali  soda,  which,  united  to  acids,  gives 
rise  to  a  numerous  class  of  compounds,  called  salts  of  soda.  These  are  charac- 
terized by  communicating  to  the  blowpipe  flame  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  by  not 
ho'mvr  prf^ipitftble  by  any  reagent,  except  the  metantimoniate  of  potai;sa.  (See 
'  vide  of  sodium  {drif  xoda)  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sodium  23*3, 

II  8rT^31-8  United  with  one  eq.  of  water  9,  it  fonns  hydrate 
of  soda  {rnuHlic  ."  .:  40"3. 

The  officinal  cot  >ntaining  sodium  are  caustic  soda,  chloride  of 

■odiam,  the  solations  ot  soda  and  chlorinated  loda,  the  acetate,  arseoiate,  borate, 
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carbonate,  bicarbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  sulphite,  and  valerianate  of  soda, 
and  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda.  The  description  of  some  of  these  combi- 
nations will  immediately  follow;  and  the  remainder  will  be  noticed,  under  their 
respective  titles,  in  Fart  IT,  B, 

SODM  ACETAS.  U,  S.,  Br.  Appendix, 
Acetate  of  Soda, 

Terra  foliata  tartari,Za^/  Acetate  de  soude,  i^r.;  Essigsaures  Natron,  (rrrwi.;  Acetato 
di  soda,  Ital. 

Acetate  of  soda,  being  obtained  on  a  large  scale  from  the  manufacturing 
chemist,  is  properly  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  British,  it  was  introduced  into  the  Appendix, 
because  used  only  in  the  preparation  of  other  medicines. 

Acetate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  the  manufacturer  of  crude  pyroligneous  acid, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  decomposed,  so  as  to  yield  the  officinal  acetic  acid,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  made  from 
the  crude  acid  have  been  given  under  the  head  of  Acidum  Aceticum  (page  19). 

Properties,  &c.  Acetate  of  soda  is  a  white  salt,  crystallizing  in  long  striated 
prisms,  and  possessing  a  sharp,  bitterish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  Exposed  to  a 
dry  air  it  effloresces  slowly,  and  loses  about  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  24  of  alcohol.  Subjected  to  heat 
it  undergoes  first  the  aqueous  and  then  the  igneous  fusion,  and  is  finally  decom- 
posed; the  residue  being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal.  By  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  the  acetic  acid  being  liberated, 
known  by  its  acetous  odour,  and  sulphate  of  soda  formed.  The  salt  should  be 
perfectly  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  bichloride  of  platinum.  The  non-action  of  these  tests  shows  the  ab- 
Bence  of  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  the  salts  of  potassa.  For  the  proper  action  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  test,  the  solution  should  be  dilute;  as,  if  it  be  strong,  there 
will  be  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  acetate  of  silver,  which  dissolves  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  Acetate  of  soda,  when  crystallized,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic 
acid  51,  one  of  soda  31-3,  and  six  of  water  54  =  136-3. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Acetate  of  soda  is  diuretic,  and  possesses  gen- 
erally the  same  medical  properties  as  acetate  of  potassa,  to  which  article  the 
reader  is  referred.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  for  exhibition  than  the  lat- 
ter salt,  as  it  is  not  deliquescent.  The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  two  drachms.  It 
is  employed  principally  to  yield  acetic  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Pharm.Uses.  In  preparing  FerriArsenias,^r.;  FerriPhosphas,  ^r.;  Syrupas 
Ferri  Phosphatis,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidam  Aceticum  Glaciale,  Br 

SODiE  BORAS.  U,S. 
Borate  of  Soda, 
Off.  Syn.  BORAX.  Biborate  of  Soda,  NaO,2B03  -f  lOHO.  Br 

Borate  de  eoude,  Borax,  jPr.;  Boraxsaures  Natron,  Borax,  ^<;rm;  Borace, /i?aZ.;  Borax 
Span.;   Boorak,  ylrai. 

Borax  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  its  chemical  nature  was  first  ascertained 
by  Geoflfroy  in  1732.  It  exists  native,  and  may  be  obtained  by  artificial  means. 
It  occurs  in  several  localities  in  Europe,  in  Peru,  and  in  beds,  associated  with 
borate  of  lime,  in  the  district  of  Iquique,  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  This 
mineral  {tinkalzite)  which  has  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  consider- 
ably used  as  a  substitute  for  borax,  contains,  according  to  T.  L.  Phillipson,  34 
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per  cent,  of  water,  11-95  of  soda,  14-45  of  lime,  34  71  of  boracic  acid,  1-34  of 
chlorine,  110  of  sulphuric  acid,  0*60  of  silica,  and  2  of  sand;  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  compound  essentially  of  one  eq.  of  crystallized  borate  of  soatk 
and  two  of  borate  of  lime,  more  two  eqs.  of  water.  {Chem.  Ncir:^,  Oct.  5,  1861, 
p.  183.)  It  is  said  also  to  contain  usually  some  iodine  and  bromine.  (O.  Sims.) 
Borax  is  found  abundantly  in  certain  lakes  of  Thibet  and  Persia,  from  which  ii 
is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  impure  borax,  called  in  commerce 
tincal  or  crude  borax,  concretes  on  the  borders  of  these  lakes.  As  thus  obtained 
it  is  in  the  form  of  crystalline  masses,  which  are  sometimes  colourless,  sometimes 
yellowish  or  greenish,  and  always  covered  with  an  earthy  coating,  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  having  the  odour  of  soap.  The  greasy  appearance  is  derived  from  a 
fatty  matter,  saponified  by  soda.  The  tincal  is  transferred  to  the  seaports  of 
India,  especially  Calcutta,  from  which  it  is  exported  to  this  country  in  chests. 
Besides  Indian  tincal,  there  is  another  commercial  variety  of  borax  which  comes 
from  China,  and  which  is  partially  refined.  Both  varieties  require  to  be  purified 
before  being  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts.  Borax  is  said  to  exist  in  many  of  the 
mineral  springs  of  California,  and  in  one  locality  is  so  abundant  that  large  crys- 
tals are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  lake,  one  or  two  hundred  acres  in 
extent.  (Dr.  J.  A.  Veatch,  Journ.  of  Frank.  Instil.,  Feb.  1860.) 

Purification,  The  method  of  refining  borax  was  originally  possessed  as  a 
secret  by  the  Venetians  and  Dutch,  but  is  now  practised  in  several  European 
countries.  The  process  pursued  in  France,  as  reported  by  Robiquet  and  Mar- 
chand,  is  as  follows.  The  tincal  is  placed  in  a  large  wooden  vessel,  and  covered 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  water;  in  which  state  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  five  or  six  hours,  being  agitated  from  time  to  time.  Slaked  lime  is 
now  added,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  400  of  the  impure  salt;  and  the  whole, 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  till  the  succeeding  day. 
The  salt  is  next  separated  by  means  of  a  sieve,  the  crystals  being  crumbled  be- 
tween the  hands,  and  placed  so  as  to  drain.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  to 
separate  the  soapy  matter,  with  which  the  lime  forms  an  insoluble  soap;  and  at 
the  same  time  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  removed,  with  only  a 
minute  loss  of  the  borax.  The  borax  being  drained  is  next  dissolved,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  in  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution 
treated  with  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  separation  of  the  soapy  matter;  after  which  it  is  strained  through  a 
coarse  bag.  The  liquor  is  then  concentrated  by  heat,  and  run  into  wooden  ves- 
sels, lined  with  lead,  having  the  shape  of  an  inverted  quadrangular  pyramid.  It 
care  be  taken  that  the  cooling  proceed  very  gradually,  distinct  crystals  will  bo 
obtained,  such  as  are  found  in  commerce;  otherwise,  crystalline  crusts  will  be 
formed.  The  Chinese  borax  is  purified  in  a  similar  manner;  bat,  being  less  im- 
pure than  the  common  tincal,  does  not  require  to  be  washed. 

Preparation  of  Artificial  Borax.  Large  quantities  of  borax  are  now  made 
by  the  direct  combination  of  native  boracic  acid  with  soda.  The  acid  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands;  but  principally 
in  a  volcanic  region  of  Tuscany,  occupying  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
Within  this  region  are  found  numerous  hillocks  and  fissures,  the  latter  of  which 
emit  hot  aqueous  vapour,  containing  boracic  acid  and  certain  gases.  Around 
one  or  several  of  these  fissures,  a  circular  basin  of  masonry  is  built,  which  is  filled 
with  water,  and  called  a  lagoon.  By  the  jets  of  vapour,  constantly  breaking 
through  it,  the  water  becomes  gradually  impregnated  with  horncic  acid,  and 
heated.  A  series  of  such  lagoons  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  lowest  to  diff'harp-p  it<!olf  into  a  reservoir,  where 
i»€  Bolution  is  allowed  to  rest,  and  depo  impurities.     From  this 

reservoir  the  solution  is  made  to  pass  int"  -orating  pans,  hoatod  by 

the  natural  vapour,  where  it  receives  suflicient  concentration  to  fit  it  for  being 
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conducted  into  wooden  tubs,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The 
crude  acid,  thus  obtained,  contains,  on  an  average,  84  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid ; 
the  impurities  consisting  chiefly  of  alum,  the  double  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  product  of  the  Tuscany  lagoons  in  1855 
was  over  1800  tons.  (A.  Pechiney-Rangot,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxviii.  358.)  The 
crude  acid  is  converted  into  borax  by  dissolving  it  to  saturation  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  heated  by  steam;  and  the  liquor,  after  boiling,  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  drawn  ofif  into  wooden  vessels  lined 
with  lead,  where  it  crystallizes.  The  impure  crystals,  thus  obtained,  are  refined 
by  dissolving  them  in  water  heated  by  steam,  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
solution,  and  crystallizing.  The  merit  of  introducing  the  process  for  obtaining 
artificial  borax  belongs  to  Cartier  and  Payen,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  its 
manufacture  in  France.  According  to  Dr.  Veatch,  boracic  acid  exists  in  the 
sea-water  on  the  coast  of  California. 

Properties.  Borax  is  a  white  salt,  generally  crystallized  in  flattened  hexahe- 
dral  prisms,  terminated  by  triangular  pyramids,  and  possessing  a  sweetish,  feebly 
alkaline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  twelve  times  its  weight 
of  cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces 
slowly,  and  the  surface  of  the  crystals  becomes  covered  with  a  white  powder. 
Subjected  to  a  moderate  heat  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  swells  consider- 
ably, and  finally  becomes  a  dry  porous  mass,  with  loss  of  half  its  weight.  Above 
a  red  heat  it  melts  into  a  limpid  liquid,  which,  after  cooling,  concretes  into  a 
transparent  solid,  called  glass  ofhorax,  much  used  as  a  flux  in  assays  with  the 
blowpipe.  Borax  has  been  found,  in  the  English  market,  adulterated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20  per  cent,  with  phosphate  of  soda.  This  may  be  detected  by  exposing 
the  suspected  borax  to  the  heat  of  a  drying  room  for  a  few  hours,  when  the 
phosphate,  if  present,  will  effloresce,  and  may  be  picked  out. 

Borax  has  the  property  of  rendering  cream  of  tartar  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  a  combination  with  it  called  soluble  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine.  This  preparation  is  made  by  boiling  6  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  2  of  borax  in  16  of  water  for  five  minutes,  allowing  the  solution  to  cool, 
and  then  filtering  to  separate  some  tartrate  of  lime.  Soluble  cream  of  tartar 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  half 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  similar  preparation  may  be  made  by  substituting 
boracic  acid  for  the  borax.  Boracic  acid  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  directed  by 
the  French  Codex,  and  is  made  by  the  following  formula.  Four  hundred  parts 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  100  of  the  acid  are  dissolved  in  a  silver  basin,  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  in  2400  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  kept  boiling  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  is  consumed.  The  fire  is  then  moderated,  and  the 
solution  continually  stirred  while  the  evaporation  proceeds.  When  the  matter 
has  become  very  thick,  it  is  removed  by  portions,  which  are  flattened  in  the 
hand,  completely  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  powdered,  and  kept  in  well-stop- 
ped bottles.  This  form  of  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  more  soluble  than  that  made 
with  borax.  According  to  M.  E.  Robiquet,  in  order  to  obtain  soluble  cream  of 
tartar,  made  with  boracic  acid,  of  good  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  to  boil  for  a  long  time.  By  proceeding  thus,  the  boracic 
acid  undergoes  a  molecular  modification,  equivalent  to  a  change  from  the  crys- 
tallized to  the  vitreous  condition,  and  a  preparation,  readily  and  totally  soluble 
in  cold  water,  is  ensured.  The  product  should  not  be  powdered,  but  kept  in 
large  grains.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  197) 

Composition.  Borax  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  boracic  acid  69*8,  and  one  of 
soda  31-3=  101 '1.  It  ordinarily  crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  contains  ten  eqs.  ot 
water  (prismatic  borax) ;  but  a  variety  of  the  salt  exists,  which  crystallizes  in 
octohedrons,  and  contains  only  five  eqs.  of  water  (octohedral  borax).  The  latter 
is  obtained  in  the  artificial  production  of  borax,  by  crystallizing  from  &  coucea^ 
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trated  solution  at  a  temperature  between  174^  and  133°.  When  a  solution  of 
borax  is  evaporated  at  212°,  the  salt  is  left  as  a  transparent,  amorphous,  brittle 
mass,  containing  four  eqs.  of  water.  (Schweitzer.)  In  composition  borax  is  a 
biborate,  though  sometimes  called  a  subborate  on  account  of  its  possessing  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

Boracic  acid  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  decomposing  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  borax  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  soda  to  form  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  sets  free  the  acid.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  in  white,  shining, 
scaly  crystals,  characterized  by  the  property  of  imparting  a  light-green  colour 
to  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol.  Boracic  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  boron  109, 
and  three  of  oxygen  24  =  34'9.*  Boron  is  a  non-metallic  element,  which,  like 
carbon,  exists  in  three  allotropic  states,  called  amorphous,  graphitoidal,  and 
crystallized  boron,  representing  severally  charcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond. 
Crystallized  boron  is  very  brilliant,  and  of  dififerent  colours,  from  garnet-red  to 
a  nearly  colourless  honey-yellow.  Its  density  is  268,  and  hardness  very  great. 
Wiihler  and  Deville  distinguish  three  varieties  of  crystals,  containing  from  2  to 
4  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  and  one  specimen,  in  addition  to  carbon,  about  7  i>er 
cent,  of  aluminium.  The  hardest  variety  was  as  hard  as  diamond.  (See  Chenu 
Oaz.,  Aug.  1,  1857,  p.  281.) 

Medical  Properties.  Borax  is  a  mild  refrigerant  and  diuretic.  It  is  supposed 
also  to  exercise  a  specific  influence  over  the  uterus,  promoting  menstruation, 
facilitating  parturition,  and  favouring  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  Dr.  Bins- 
wanger  denies  its  specific  power  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  or  promoting 
menstruation.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Daniel  Stahl,  of  Indiana,  has  found  it  useful 
in  dysmenorrhoea,  occurring  in  sanguineous  constitutions,  venesection  being^ 
premised.  lie  gives  it  in  doses  of  about  nine  grains  every  two  hours,  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flaxseed  tea,  for  two  days  before  the  time  of  the  expected  return  of 
the  menses.  Virey  deemed  it  aphrodisiac;  and,  according  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Hubbard, 
it  is  eminently  so  when  used  in  the  form  of  enema.  Binswanger  considers 
borax  as  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  used  in  nephritic  and  calculous  com- 
plaints, dependent  on  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  It  probably  acts  in  such  cases  as 
an  alkali,  the  soda  of  the  salt  neutralizing  the  uric  acid  occurring  in  the  urinary 
passages,  and  the  boracic  acid  being  set  free.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
grains.  In  infantile  diarrhoea,  unattended  by  lesions  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  M.  Bouchut  has  found  borax  peculiarly  eilicacious,  given  in  the  form 
of  enema,  made  by  dissolving  from  two  to  five  drachms  in  four  fluidounces  of 
water.  Cream  of  tartar  is  conveniently  rendered  more  soluble  by  borax  or 
boracic  acid,  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  it  in  large  quantities.  Externally 
the  solution  of  borax  is  used  as  a  wash  in  scaly  eruptions.  A  solution,  formed 
by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  the  salt  in  two  fluidounces  of  distilled  vinegar,  has 
l)een  found,  both  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  and  Dr.  Cliristison,  an  excellent  lotion 
■  <)r  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  Borax  has  been  employed  with  good  effect  by  Dr. 
H  inton  in  an  inveterate  case  of  cracked  tongue,  applied  as  a  lotion,  made  by 
<!i  "Iving  two  scruples  of  borax  in  an  ounce  of  glycerin,  and  four  fluidounces 
"f  water.  This  salt  is  very  much  used  as  a  detergent  in  aphthous  affections  of 
the  mouth  in  children.  When  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied in  powder,  either  mixed  with  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seven, 
or  rubbed  up  with  honey.  (8eo  Mel  Boracia.) 

*  RfottinM  of  Boracic  And.    From  the  rcsenrchcs  of  M.  C.  Tissier.  It  nppcnrs  ihnt  l.oracit 

ftciii.   in    hi)illii(r  Holntinii     is    (viimtilf  nC   il  issi.Ui  i>  .•■  ili.<  iii-..t  <it  i.josi  .>f'   caliMiini     TiiH^UCSiuill, 

lu.ini^iii.s.  .1,1^  or  tin, 

Umi  ;'i,,.  sc-  .  .                tlie  protox- 

idei  of  all  Iho  nitijilh  whici^                      wnttT  in  :  «•  uf  liviil?*,  hii«1  i>*  without  action 

*n  tbone  of  other  metalfi.   i                    ^n  h\\  th<>  itics,  Buch  as  scsquioxidcs  and 

dinoxiJcA.   ItdiMolTon  only  otio  (.f  ih.  Mc  sulphureta,  namely,  the salphurvt 

uf  WAaganMc.   ^/oui-n.  ^ /'Aartn.,  Jui  ) 
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Borax  is  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals,  its  effect  being  to  keep  the  sur- 
faces free  from  oxidation. 

Off.  Prep.  Mel  Boracis,  Br.;  Mel  Sodae  Boracis,  U.  S.  B. 

SOD^  CARBONAS.  U.S., Br. 
Carhonxxte  of  Soda, 

Carbonate  de  soude,  Ft.;  Einfach  Kohlensaures  Natron,  Germ.;  Carbonato  di  soda,  TtaL; 
Carbonato  de  soda.  Span. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  this  salt  has  always  been  placed  in  the  list  of  the 
Materia  Medica ;  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  obtained  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  manufacturing  chemist,  being  sufficiently  pure,  without  further  prepara- 
tion, for  medicinal  use;  and  the  same  position  is  given  to  it  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  we  shall 
speak  generally  of  the  sources  of  the  alkali  soda.  These  may  be  divided  into  the 
natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  sources  are  the  minerals  of  native  soda,  and 
certain  marine  plants  which  yield  the  alkali  in  their  ashes ;  the  artificial  are  cer- 
tain salts  which  furnish  it  by  chemical  decomposition. 

Native  soda,  sometimes  called  natron,  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary,  Egypt, 
and  South  America,  and  exists,  in  these  countries,  either  in  the  earth  of  the  sur- 
face, which  often  exhibits  a  saline  efflorescence,  or  in  solution  in  small  lakes, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  taking  advantage  of  the  drying  up  of  the  water 
during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  native  soda  from  Egypt,  called  trona,  is  a 
sesquicarbonate ;  while  that  from  South  America  is  less  carbonated.  Native 
soda,  in  the  form  of  sesquicarbonate,  has  been  found  in  a  soda  lake  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Nizam,  in  Hindostan.  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  states 
that  natron  is  largely  collected  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  in  some  other 
localities  in  Negroland  or  Central  Africa.  (Am.  ed.,  1857,  i.  312,  and  ii.  63-8.) 
A  similar  product  exists  abundantly  in  low  places  along  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia, 
near  Aden.  (R.  Haines,  Pharm.  Journ.,  July,  1863.) 

Impure  soda,  derived  from  the  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  surface  or 
borders  of  the  sea,  is  called  barilla  or  kelp,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
plants  incinerated.  Barilla  is  obtained  from  several  vegetables,  principally  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Salsola,  Salicornia,  and  Ghenopodium.  In  Spain,  Sicily, 
and  some  other  countries,  these  plants  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
soda  by  their  combustion.  When  ripe,  they  are  cut  down,  dried,  and  burnt  in 
heaps.  The  ashes  form  a  semi-fused,  hard,  and  compact  saline  mass,  which  is 
broken  up  into  fragments  by  means  of  pickaxes,  and  thrown  into  commerce. 
Kelp,  called  varec  in  France,  is  procured  by  the  incineration  of  various  kinds 
of  sea- weeds,  principally  the  algae  and  fuci,  which  grow  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
many  countries.  The  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  and  the  rocky  coasts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  furnish  large  quantities  of  these  weeds.  The  plants  are 
fermented  in  heaps,  then  dried,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes  in  ovens  roughly 
made  of  brick  or  stone,  and  built  in  the  ground.  The  alkali  in  the  ashes  melts, 
and  forms  the  whole  into  one  solid  mass.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up  with  iron 
instruments  into  large  heavy  masses,  in  which  state  it  is  found  in  commerce. 
About  twenty-four  tons  of  sea-weeds  produce  one  of  kelp. 

Barilla,  when  of  good  quality,  is  in  hard,  dry,  porous,  sonorous,  grayish-blue 
masses,  which  become  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  on  exposure.  It  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  odour  and  an  alkaline  taste.  Spanish  barilla  contains  from  25 
to  40  per  cent,  of  carbonated  alkali ;  the  residue  being  made  up  of  sulphate  of 
Boda,  sulphuret  and  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  silica,  oxi- 
dized iron,  and  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  which  has  escaped  combustion.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artificial  soda,  barilla  formed  the  source  of  Ihe  crystal- 
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lized  carbonate  employed  in  medicine.  At  present  it  is  principally  used  in  the 
raannfacture  of  soap. 

Kelp  is  in  hard,  vesicular  masses,  of  a  dark-gray,  bluish,  or  greenish  colour, 
sulphurous  odour,  and  acrid,  caustic  taste.  It  is  still  less  pure  than  barilla,  con- 
taining only  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  carbonated  soda;  the  rest  being  made  up 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  sodium,  and  insoluble 
and  colouring  matters.  Large  quantities  of  kelp  were  formerly  mf  nufactured  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  the  Orkneys;  but  the 
demand  and  production  have  greatly  fallen  off,  since  the  introduction  of  artificial 
soda  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  At  present  kelp  is  used  principally  in  the 
manufacture  of  iodine.  (See  lodinium.) 

Artijicial  Soda.  This  is  made  from  common  salt  by  two  steps ;  first,  by  con- 
verting the  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  soda,  and  secondly,  by  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  charcoal  at  a  high  temperature, 
80  as  to  yield  carbonate  of  soda.  The  sulphate,  first  dried,  is  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  ground  limestone,  and  half  its  weight  of  small  coal,  ground  and 
sifted,  and  the  whole  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  fuses,  and 
forms  a  black  mass  called  black  ash,  soda  ball,  or  British  barilla.  The  coal,  at 
the  temperature  employed,  converts  the  sulphate  of  soda  into  sulphuret  of  so- 
dium. This  reacts  with  the  limestone,  so  as  to  form  sulphuret  of  calcium  and 
carbonate  of  soda  (NaS  and  CaO,COj=  CaS  and  NaO,CO.^).  If  this  compound 
were  digested  in  water,  sulphuret  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  re- 
produced. To  prevent  this  result  a  large  excess  of  lime  is  used,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  an  oxysulphuret  of  calcium  (3CaS,CaO),  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  without  action  on  carbonate  of  soda.  British  barilla  con- 
tains about  36  per  cent,  of  alkali,  imperfectly  carbonated  on  account  of  the  high 
heat  used;  the  remainder  being  principally  oxysulphuret  of  calcium,  caustic 
lime,  and  coaly  matter.  It  is  next  digested  in  warm  water,  which  takes  up  the 
alkali  and  other  soluble  matters,  and  leaves  the  insoluble  impurities,  called  soda 
wa.^tt^,  which  is  now  largely  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
(Chem.  News,  Sept.  28,  18GI,  p.  174.)  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  mass  obtained  is  calcined  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sawdust,  in 
order  to  convert  the  alkali  fully  into  carbonate,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  sawdust.  The  product  is  redissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  alkali,  in  this  stage  of  its 
purification,  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  is  called  soda- 
ash.  It  is  brought  to  the  state  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  by  dissolving 
it  in  water,  straining  the  solution,  evaporating  it  to  a  pellicle,  and  setting  it 
aside  to  crystallize.  On  the  subject  of  the  products  of  the  soda  manufacture, 
see  the  elaborate  paper  of  Joiin  Brown,  Esq.,  in  the  Fhilos.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1849. 

The  process  here  described,  for  obtaining  soda  from  common  salt,  was  dis- 
covered in  1784  by  Leblanc ;  and  the  first  manufactory  fur  procuring  it  on  a 
large  scale  was  e8tai)lislied  in  1790,  near  Paris,  by  Leblanc  and  I)izt\  The  pro- 
cess is  pursued  on  an  immense  scale  in  Great  Britain,  especially  at  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow,  and  produces  soda  at  so  small  a  cost,  that  barilla  and  kelp  are 
nearly  sujierseded  as  sources  of  the  alkali. 

A  new  process  for  manufacturing  artificial  soda  from  sulphate  of  soda  has 
>een  proposed  by  M.  Eraile  Kopp,  and  has  been  successfully  carried  into  ope- 
ratioif  on  a  large  scale,  near  Manchester,  England.  It  consists  in  decomposing 
the  sulphate  by  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  coal.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
IToress  are  that  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  may  be  recovered,  in- 
Hru  1  of  being  lost  in  the  waste  oxysulphuret  of  calcium  of  the  old  process,  and 
liuu  it  is  more  independeot  of  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  (See  i/oum.  de  Fharm,, 
Nov.  1866,  p.  3G0.) 
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Anothej  source  of  this  carbonate  has  lately  been  found  in  cryolite,  a  mineral 
existing  in  great  abundance  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  consisting  of  the 
double  fl'ioridc  of  aluminium  and  sodium.  Large  quantities  are  used  in  Denmark 
and  Germany  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  alumina,  the  latter 
of  wiiich  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  aluminium.  The  cryolite  is 
mixed  thoroughly  with  chalk,  in  the  state  of  powder,  and  the  mixture  is  calcined. 
The  fluorine  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the  lime,  which  gives  its  oxygen  to 
the  sodium  and  aluminium,  converting  them  into  soda  and  alumina.  The  soda 
is  extracted  by  lixiviation,  and  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  solution.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  thus  formed  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystallization. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  May,  1863,  pp.  244  and  255.) 

The  different  kinds  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  whether  barilla,  kelp,  or 
soda-ash,  being  exceedingly  variable  in  composition,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
ready  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  real  carbonated  alkali  which  they 
contain.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  done,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  an 
alkalimeter,  has  been  already  explained.  (See  page  673.)  These  various  forms 
of  carbonated  soda  are  largely  consumed  in  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  glass. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  the  different  grades  of  artificial  soda,  known 
under  the  names  of  British  barilla,  soda-ash,  and  carbonate  of  soda, 

British  barilla,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Spanish  barilla,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  ashes  of  maritime  plants,  is  a  blackish-brown  substance,  be- 
coming darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  broken  it  exhibits  an  imperfect 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  close  striated  texture.  Its  taste  is  hepatic  and  caustic. 
By  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  yellow  eflQores- 
cence,  and  quickly  falls  to  powder,  with  disengagement  of  heat  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  at  the  same  time  increasing  in  weight  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water. 

Soda-ash  is  in  white  or  gray  compact  masses,  and  contains  about  half  its  weight 
of  foreign  salts,  consisting  principally  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  a  colourless  salt,  possessing  a  disagreeable  taste  and 
alkaline  reaction,  and  crystallizing  usually  in  large  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
which  speedily  efiioresce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  heated  it  undergoes 
the  aqueous  fusion ;  and,  if  the  heat  be  continued,  it  dries  and  finally  suffers 
the  igneous  fusion.  Of  the  crystallized  salt,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  60  at 
57°,  833  at  97°,  its  temperature  of  maximum  solubility,  and  445  at  219°,  or  the 
boiling  point  of  the  solution.  (Payen.)  This  salt  presents  other  anomalies  in 
solubility,  as  ascertained  by  M.  Henri  Loewel.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  The  most  usual  impurities  in  it  are  sulphate  of  soda  and  common 
salt,  which  may  be  detected  by  converting  it  into  a  nitrate,  and  testing  separate 
portions  of  this  severally  with  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Common 
salt  is  seldom  entirely  absent,  but  good  specimens  are  free  from  sulphate  of 
soda.  When  badly  prepared,  it  is  liable  to  contain  sulphuret  of  sodium,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  production  of  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon 
dissolving  the  salt  in  water.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  incompatible  with  acids, 
acidulous  salts,  lime-water,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 
It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of  soda  31-3  =  53'3.  When 
fully  crystallized  it  contains  ten  eqs.  of  water  90,  giving  as  the  number  repre- 
senting the  crystallized  salt  143*3.  It  is  thus  perceived  that  this  salt,  when  per- 
fectly crystallized,  contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  water;  Wit  the 
quantity  actually  present  in  it,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  variable,  being  depend- 
ent on  the  extent  to  which  it  may  have  undergone  efflorescence. 

Medical  Properties  and  Ufies.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  antacid,  antililhic,  and 
resolvent.  It  is  given  principally  in  diseases  attended  with  acidity  of  the  si.  mai  h  ; 
such  as  gout,  uric  acid  gravel,  and  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.    It  is  more  fre- 
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qoently  exhibited  than  carbonate  of  potassa;  as,  from  its  less  acrid  taste,  it  is 
more  easily  taken.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  hooping-cough,  scroiuia, 
and  bronchocele.  In  the  latter  disease.  Dr.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  considered  ifc 
more  efficacious  than  iodine.  It  is  also  employed  with  advantage,  internalW 
and  externally,  in  skin  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  papulous  and  scaly  char- 
acter. A  lotion  suitable  for  these  cases  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  from  two 
to  three  drachms  of  the  carbonate  in  a  pint  of  water.  For  a  bath,  from  eight  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  the  necessary  quantity  of  water. 
A  suitable  ointment  may  be  made  by  mixing  from  eight  to  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  lard,  according  to  the  character  of  the  atlection.  Carbonate  of  soda  is 
f  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  either  in  powder,  or  dissolved 
in  some  bitter  infusion.  In  consequence  of  the  variable  state  in  which  it  exists 
in  the  shops,  as  to  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  which  it  contains,  the 
dose  cannot  be  indicated  with  precision.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  salt  is 
most  conveniently  administered  in  the  dried  state,  which  admits  of  its  being 
given  in  the  pilular  form.  (See  Sodss  Carbona^  Exsiccatus.)  When  taken  in 
an  overdose  it  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison.  The  best  antidotes  are  the  fixed  oils, 
acetic  acid,  and  lemon-juice. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Aluminse  Sulphas,  U.  S.;  Antimonii  Oxidum, 
Br.;  Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  U.  S.;  Bismuthi  Subnitras,  U.  S.;  Cadmii 
Sulphas,  a  S. 

Of.  Prep.  Bismuthi  Subcarbonas,  U.  S.;  Calcis  Carbonas  Praecipitata ;  Ferri 
Carbonas  Saccharata,  ^r.;  Ferri  Subcarbonas,  C7.  ;S.;  Liquor  Sodae ;  Liquor 
8odse  Chloratae,  Br.;  Liquor  Sodse  Chlorinatae,  U.  S.;  Magnesias  Carbonas,  Br.; 
Magnesiie  Carbonas  Levis,  Br.;  Pilulae  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  S.;  Pil.  Ferri  Com- 
positce,  U.S.;  Potassae  et  Sodae  Tartras,  U.S.;  Sodse  Bicarbonas;  Sodse  Car- 
bonas Exsiccata;  Sodae  et  Potassae  Tartras,  jSr.;  Sodae  Phosphas;  Zinci  Car- 
bonas, Br.;  Zinci  Carbonas  Precipitata,  U.  S.  B. 

.SODJE  HYPOSULPHIS. 
Hyposulpliite  of  Soda.  Br,  Appendix. 

Hyposnlphite  of  Soda  crystallized,  NaO,S.p,-f  5110  =  124.  Br. 

This  salt  has  been  introduced  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  test,  and 
for  the  formation  of  the  Volumetric  Solution  of  Hypoiiulphite  of  Soda.  It  is 
readily  prepared,  according  to  VValchner,  by  mixing  a  pound  of  dry  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  fine  powder,  witli  five  ounces  of  sulphur,  heating  the  mixture  gradually 
in  a  porcelain  vessel  nntil  the  sulphur  melts,  and  stirring  the  agglutinated  mass, 
Btill  kejjt  hot,  in  order  that  every  portion  of  it  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
air.  The  suiphiiret  of  sodium,  first  formed,  is  thus  converted  into  sulphite  of 
loda.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  filtered  solution,  being  boiled  with 
Bulphur,  becomes  one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  from  which,  after  filtration  and 
concentration,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals.  Ii  may  be  obtained  also  by  di- 
gesting the  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  at  a  high  temperature  but  short  of 
ebullition,  with  finely  divided  sulphur.  The  sulphurous  acid  (SO,)  takes  an  ad- 
ditional eq.  of  sulphur,  beconiing  hyposulphurous  {dilhwnouK)  acid  (S,0,), 
which  combines  with  the  soda  to  form  the  hyposulphiie  (NaO,S  O,).  This  acid 
exists  only  in  combination ;  and  its  salts  were  formerly  considered  simply  as 
sulphuretted  sulphites. 

Properties.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  in  largo  colourless  transparent  crystals, 
of  a  mild,  saline,  sulphurous  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. Its  solution  dissolves  chloride  of  silver  and  all  other  insoluble  compoandt 
of  that  metal,  except  the  sulpharet,  and  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
Of  a  silver  salt  by  light.    Though  without  action  on  iodide  of  potassium,  it  dis- 
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solves  iodine,  decomposes  iodic  acid  with  the  liberation  of  iodine,  and  destroys 
the  blue  colour  of  iodide  of  starch.  (Brande  and  Taylor.)  In  dissolving  iodine 
it  forms  with  it  iodide  of  sodium  and  tetrathionate  of  soda;  as  represented  by 
the  formula  2(NaO,S,02-}-I)  =  NaI  +  NaO,S^05.  It  dissolves  also  sulphate 
and  iodide  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  lime  much  more  freely  than  water.  (Joarru 
de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1864,  p.  363.)  Its  relations  to  iodine  render  it  valuable  as 
a  means  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  free  iodine,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used 
in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  form  of  a  volumetric  solution.  In  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  solvent  properties  it  is  much  used  in  photography.  Tlie  daguer- 
reotypists  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  sensitive  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver  from  the  plate,  after  the  action  of  the  light,  and  thus  fixing  the  image 
already  formed.  For  an  account  of  the  several  tests  of  this  salt,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Chemical  News  (Dec.  12,  1863,  p.  283).  One  of  the  most  delicate 
is  that  of  iodine  and  starch.  The  blue  colour  produced  by  the  mixture  of  very 
small  quantities  of  these  two  substances  in  solution  is  instantly  discharged  by  a 
solution  containing  a  trace  of  the  hyposulphite. 

Medical  Properties.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  recently  come  into  use,  in 
consequence  of  its  extraordinary  powers  in  destroying  the  life  of  the  lower 
organic  beings,  such  as  have  been  found,  through  microscopic  investigation,  to 
infect  various  parts  of  the  human  system,  and  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  trou- 
blesome, if  not  serious  disease.  When  taken  internally  it  appears  to  have  deoxi- 
dizing powers,  probably  through  the  passage  of  the  hyposulphurous  into  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  has  been  found,  in  its  action  on  the  urine,  to  diminish  urea  and 
increase  uric  acid,  to  increase  the  sulphates,  and  to  cause  the  presence  of  sugar 
and  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine.  (Kletzinsky,  Aim.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1860,  p.  109.) 
The  use  of  this  salt  has  recently  been  suggested,  by  Dr.  G.  Polli,  in  various  dis- 
eases supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  substances  in  the  blood 
which  act  as  ferments.  Along  with  its  destructive  action  on  microscopic  fungi, 
it  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  arresting  fermentation;  and  with  those  who 
believe  that  this  process  is  essentially  connected  with  organic  growths,  the  two 
properties  may  be  considered  identical.  The  theory  is  plausible,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Polli.  Low  febrile  and  malig- 
nant diseases,  purulent  infections,  and  the  contagious  exanthemata  are  included 
in  the  category  referred  to ;  and  the  medicine  might  very  properly  be  tried  in 
these  afifections,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  remedies.  With  a  view  to  its 
poisonous  influence  on  the  sarcina  ventriculi  which  attends  yeasty  vomiting,  it 
has  been  employed  in  that  complaint;  and,  as  a  local  application,  it  may  be 
used  in  all  the  parasitic  affections  of  the  skin  and  mouth.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day,  simply  dissolved  in  water,  or 
in  the  form  of  syrup.  For  external  use  a  drachm  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce 
of  water.  As  the  effects  of  this  salt  proceed  from  its  acid  constituent,  other  hypo- 
sulphites may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes;  and  hyposulphite  of  lime 
has  been  recommended.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  the  latter  salt,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  in  the  Am,  Journ.  of  P harm,  for  May,  1863  (p.  223).  W. 

SOD^  SULPHAS.  U.S. 
Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Vitriolated  soda,  Glauber's  salt ;  Sulfate  de  soude,  Fr.;  Schwefelsaures  Natron,  Glau- 
beraalz,  Germ.;  Solfato  di  soda,  ItaL;  Sulfate  de  soda,  Sal  de  Glaubero,  Span. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  in  small  quantities,  is  extensively  diffused  in  nature,  and 
is  obtained  artificially  in  several  chemical  operations.  It  exists  in  solution  m 
many  mineral  springs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Chelt^-.nhauj 
and  Carlsbad ;  and  it  is  found  combined  with  sulphate  of  lime,  constitui.*ng  a 
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distinct  mineral.  Many  ponds  containing  this  salt  are  found  in  the  country  be- 
tween Santa  Fe  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on  the  route  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  water  in  one  of  these  ponds  forms  a  solution  so 
hijjhly  concentrated  that,  in  dry  weather,  the  salt  crystallizes  on  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  limpid  ice.  {Am. 
Journ.  of  F harm.,  xii.  110.)  As  an  artificial  product,  it  is  formed  in  the  pro- 
cesses for  obtaining  muriatic  acid  and  chlorine,  and  in  the  preparation  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
cured from  sea- water,  in  which  its  ingredients' are  present. 

Immense  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  made  by  decomposing  common 
salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  and  carbonate  of  soda ; 
and,  so  far  from  the  generated  muriatic  acid  being  a  product  of  value,  its  ab- 
sorption in  a  convenient  way,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  its  escape  into  the 
atmosphere  in  a  gaseous  state,  is  an  object  of  importance  to  the  manufacturer. 
(See  Acidum  Marialicum.)  MM.  Thomas,  Dellisse,  and  Boucard  have  pro- 
posed a  new  process  for  preparing  sulphate  of  soda,  by  double  decomposition 
between  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  iron.  This  process  avoids  the  pro- 
duction of  muriatic  acid  vapours,  and  is  said  to  furnish  a  cheap  salt. 

The  residue  of  the  process  for  obtaining  chlorine,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  deutoxide  of  manganese  on  common  salt,  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  (See  Gklorinii  Liquor.)  Large 
quantities  of  this  residue  are  formed  in  manufacturing  chlorinated  lime  (bleach- 
ing salt);  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  it,  roughly  purified,  supplies  a  part  of  the 
consumption  of  this  salt  in  making  soda-ash  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  process  for  obtaining  muriate  of  ammonia  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
common  salt,  forms  another  source  of  sulphate  of  soda.  By  double  decomposi- 
tion, sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  formed  ;  and  by  exposing  the 
mixed  salts  to  heat,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  sublimes,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda 
remains  behind.  (See  Ammonias  Marias.) 

In  some  of  the  Northern  States,  a  portion  of  Glauber's  salt  is  procured  from 
sea-water  in  the  winter.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  formed  have  been 
explained  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith,  of  this  city.  The  constituents  of  several  salts  exist 
in  sea-water,  and  the  binary  order  in  which  these  constituents  will  precipitate, 
upon  evaporation,  depends  on  the  temperature.  During  the  prevalence  of  rigor- 
ous cold,  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  least  soluble  salt  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
the  acids  and  bases  present,  and  consequently  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
rroparlies.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  colourless  salt,  possessing  a  cooling,  nau- 
seous, bitter  taste,  and  crystallizing  with  great  facility  in  six-sided  striated 
prisms.  When  recently  prepared,  it  is  beautifully  transparent;  but  by  exposure 
to  the  air  it  efiioresces,  and  the  crystals  become  covered  with  an  opaque  white 
powder.  By  long  exposure  it  undergoes  complete  elllorescence,  and  falls  into 
powder  with  loss  of  more  than  half  its  weight.  It  is  soluble  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
alc<»hol.  Subjected  to  h«at,  it  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  then  dries, 
and  afterwards,  l)y  the  m  "  >n  of  a  red  heat,  melts,  with  the  loss  of  55^  per 
cent,  of  its  weight    Oi«  it  contains  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali,  which 

mfiy  be  discovered  by  liiiuusi  or  turmeric  paper.  Common  salt  may  be  detected 
by  snlphf\te  of  silver;  flint  of  iron  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  tincture  of 
r  '     ^  salt  is  ii  ration.   It  is  incompatible  with  carbonate 

"    .  :«,  chloride  >s  of  baryta,  acetate  and  subacotate  of  lead, 

vn\  with  nitrate  of  silver  if  the  solutions  are  strong.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
bulphuric  acid  40,  one  of  soda  3 13,  and  ton  of  water  90  =  161-3. 

Medical  Properties  and  Une».  Sulphate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  from  half  an 
lunce  to  an  ounce,  is  an  efficient  cathartic;  in  smaller  doses,  an  aperient  and 
diuretic.    When  io  an  effloresced  state,  the  dose  must  be  reduced  one-half,  oa 
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aijco'  rt  of  its  having  lost  about  one-half  of  its  weight  in  water.  Prof.  Buekheim 
has  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  the  ingestion  of  this  salt  causes  an  increase 
of  sulphates  in  the  urine,  especially  if  its  purgative  action  be  delayed  or  pre- 
Yented  by  other  medicines.  These  results  were  not  atfected  by  the  quantity  of 
water  taken  with  the  salt.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  much  less  used  than  formerly, 
having  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  less 
disagreeable  to  take.  Its  nauseous  taste,  however,  may  be  disguised  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  little  lemon-juice  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  artificial  Cheltenham  salt.  (See 
Pa7-:  III.)  Its  only  use  in  the  arts  is  to  make  carbonate  of  soda,  and  as  au  in- 
gredient in  some  kinds  of  glass.    It  has  no  ofi&cinal  preparations.  B. 

SOD^  SULPHIS.  U,S. 
Sulphite  of  Soda, 

This  salt  was  first  adopted  as  officinal  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  into  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporating  out  of  contact  of  the  air.  The  sulphurous 
acid  unites  with  the  soda  of  the  carbonate,  to  form  the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes.  After  sufficient  concentration,  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  salt  crystallizes. 

Properties.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  in  the  form  of  white  prismatic  crystals,  solu- 
ble in  four  parts  of  cold,  and  less  than  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphiirio 
acid  added  to  the  solution  gives  rise  to  a  smell  of  burning  sulphur,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  sulphurous  acid;  and  the  liquid  remains  transparent,  indicating 
the  absence  of  lime.  Sulphite  of  soda  consists  of  one  eq.  of  soda,  one  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  three  of  water  (NaCSO^  +  3H0).  The  salt  should  be  kept  in  bot- 
tles well  stopped;  as  it  gradually  changes  on  exposure  into  sulphate  of  soda. 

Medical  Uaes.  Sulphite  of  soda  has  been  used  in  cases  of  yeasty  vomiting 
with  remarkable  success.  The  matter  vomited  in  these  cases  has  a  yeasty  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  and  is  generally  found  to  contain,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  two  microscopic  fungi,  called  sarcina  ventriculi  and  torula  cerevisiae. 
The  remedy  was  first  used  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Graham,  of  London,  who 
supposed  that  the  sulphurous  acid,  necessarily  extricated  from  the  salt  in  the 
stomach  by  the  acid  of  the  yeasty  matter,  would  destroy  the  parasites.  Dr.  Dobie, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  reported  two  cases  of  yeasty  vomiting,  occurring  under  his 
observation,  in  which  the  disease  was  immediately  checked  by  the  sulphite.  In 
one  of  the  cases  the  vomited  matter  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  the 
torula,  without  sarcinae.  {Ed.  Monthly  Journ.,  xiv.  574.)  Dr.  Astrie,  an  Italian 
physician,  has  proposed  this  salt  as  a  remedy  for  the  constitutional  efifects  of 
mercury,  when  used  in  excess,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  the  power  of  rendering 
the  metal  soluble.    The  dose  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  a  drachm  three  times  a  day. 

Sulphite  of  soda  is  sometimes  used  locally,  especially  in  that  species  of  aphthous 
sore-mouth,  which  is  attributed  to  a  parasitic  vegetable.  The  wash  may  be  made 
of  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  fluidounce  of  water.  The  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth 
extricate  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  kills  the  parasite.  It  is  said  that  the  solu- 
tion acts  with  surprising  rapidity,  a  single  application  of  it  sometimes  removing 
the  disease  in  24  hours.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  sulphite  of 
soda  as  a  remedy  is  equivalent  to  sulphurous  acid ;  since  its  employment,  whethar 
internally  or  externally,  is  always  attended  with  the  extrication  of  this  acia 
(See  Acidvm  Sulphurosum,  Part  II.)  B 
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SODII  CHLORIDUM.  U,S.yBr, 
Chloride  of  Sodium.    Common  Salt. 

Muriate  of  soda,  Sea  salt,  Common  salt;  Chlorure  de  sodium,  Ilydro-chlorate  de  30ude, 
Sel  marin, /v.;  Chloroatrium,  Kocheals,  (?erai.;  &9\i^Dan.^  Steed.;  Chloruro  di  sodio,  Sa. 
commune,  Ital.;  Sal,  Span. 

This  mineral  production,  so  necessary  to  mankind,  is  aniversally  distributed 
over  the  gloi)e,  and  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  native  sohible  salts.  Most  ani- 
mals have  an  instinctive  relish  for  it ;  and,  from  its  frequent  presence  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  animal  economy,  it  may  be  supposed  to  perform  an  important 
part  in  assimilation  and  nutrition. 

Natural  Stale.  Common  salt  exists  in  nature,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in 
solution.  In  the  solid  state,  called  rock-salt,  fossil  salt,  and  sal  gemmae,  it  is 
often  found  forming  extensive  beds,  and  even  entire  mountains,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  in  blocks  or  masses  by  mining  operations.  Its  geological  position  is 
very  constant,  occurring  almost  invariably  in  secondary  formations,  associated 
with  clay  and  gypsum.  In  solution  it  occurs  in  certain  springs  and  lakes,  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  principal  salt  mines  are  found  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Russia;  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  the  Tyrol;  in 
Cheshire,  England;  in  Spain;  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  in 
Peru,  and  other  countries  of  South  America.  With  the  exception  of  a  remark- 
able bed  of  rock  salt  in  the  island  of  Petite  Anse,  in  Vermillion  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  there  are  in  the  United  States  no  salt  mines ;  but  there  are 
numerous  salt  springs,  which  either  flow  naturally,  or  are  produced  artificially 
by  sinking  wells  to  various  depths  in  places  where  salt  is  known  to  exist.*  These 
are  found  principally  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  New  York.  In  the  last-mentioned  State  the  springs  are 
the  most  productive ;  the  chief  ones  being  situated  at  Salina,  Montezuma,  and 
Galen.  In  Virginia  an  important  salt  region  exists,  extending  fifteen  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  Kenhawa  river.  Rock  salt  is  always  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent; but  it  often  exhibits  various  colours,  such  as  red,  yellow,  brown,  violet, 
blue,  &c.,  which  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  iron  and  manganese. 

Extraction.  Mines  of  salt  are  worked  in  two  ways.  When  the  salt  is  pure 
it  is  merely  dug  out  in  blocks  and  thrown  into  commerce.  When  impure  it  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  extracted  afterwards  from  the  solution  by  evaporation. 
When  the  salt  is  naturally  in  solution,  the  mode  of  extraction  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  brine,  and  the  temperature  of  the  place  where  it  is  found.  When 
the  water  contains  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  the  salt,  it  is  extracted  by  evapo- 
ration in  large  iron  boilers.  If,  however,  it  contains  only  2,  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent., 
the  salt  is  ol>tained  in  a  different  manner.  If  the  climate  is  warm  it  is  procured 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  if  temperate,  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  evaporation  to  be  mentioned  presently,  and  the  subsequent 
application  of  artificial  heat. 

Sea-water  is  a  weak  saline  solution,  containing  27  per  cent,  of  common  salt, 
whicli  is  extracted  by  the  agency  of  solar  heat  in  warm  countries.  Salt  thus 
obtained  is  called  bay  salt.  The  extraction  Is  conducted  in  Europe  principally 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  waters  of  which  are  Salter  than  those  of 
the  open  ocean.   The  mode  In  which  it  is  performed  is  by  letting  the  sea-water 

•  Roek-tttlt  in  Nfvain.  .After  the  "tntpmrnt  in  the  text  had  gone  to  prcno.  an  extract  from 

%  letter,  datrd  at  \   •  «te  of  Nevada,  adjoining  Califurnia,  vas  pub- 

liiih»d  in  nno  of  oi.  ^tean  and  Unilfd  StaU*  Oa7  ,  Nov.  2,  1864),  !q 

whi   '  '.  r*alt  had  been  di»- 

Cn\  ,.  salt  18  Jiaid  to  b« 

▼er^  i -.,..,.  ,  .,  ,;i:  pr.-.it  ficililjr.— 
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into  shallow  dikes,  lined  with  clay,  and  capable,  after  having  been  filled,  of  being 
ihttt  oflF  from  the  sea.  In  this  situation  the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually  concen- 
trates the  water,  and  the  salt  is  deposited.  In  temperate  climates,  weak  brines 
are  first  concentrated  in  buildings  called  graduation  houses.  These  are  rough 
wooden  structures  open  on  the  sides,  ten  or  eleven  yards  high,  five  or  six  wide, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  long,  and  containing  an  oblong  pile  of  brushwood 
somewliut  smaller  than  the  building  itself  The  brine  is  pumped  up  into  troughs 
full  of  holes,  placed  above  the  brushwood,  upon  which  it  is  allowed  to  fall ;  and 
in  its  descent  it  becomes  minutely  divided.  This  operation,  by  greatly  increasing 
the  surface  of  the  brine,  promotes  its  evaporation ;  and,  being  repeated  several 
times,  the  solution  is  at  last  brought  to  the  requisite  degree  of  strength  to  per- 
mit of  its  final  concentration  in  iron  boilers  by  artificial  heat. 

Properties.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  white,  without  odour,  and  of  a  peculiar 
taste  called  saline.  It  is  usually  crystallized  in  cubes ;  but  by  hasty  evaporation 
it  often  assumes  the  form  of  hollow  quadrangular  pyramids.  When  pure  it  un- 
dergoes no  change  in  the  air ;  but,  when  contaminated  with  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  deliquescent.  Water  at  54°  F.  dissolves 
36  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  at  the  boiling  temperature,  40  per  cent.  (Fehling.) 
It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  One  hundred  parts  of  this  liquid  (sp.  gr. 
0-815)  dissolve,  at  the  temperature  of  59°,  only  0174  parts  of  common  salt. 
(B.  Wagner.)  Exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  it  first  decrepitates  from 
the  presence  of  interstitial  moisture,  next  melts,  and  finally  volatilizes  in  white 
fumes  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  by  several  of  the  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  which  disengage  vapours  of  muriatic  acid ;  by 
carbonate  of  potassa  with  the  assistance  of  heat;  and  by  the  nitrates  of  silver 
and  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Several  varieties  of  common  salt  are  distinguished  in  commerce ;  as  stoved 
salt,  fishery  salt,  hay  salt,  &c.;  but  they  are  characterized  by  the  size  and  com- 
pactness of  the  grains,  rather  than  by  any  difi'erence  in  composition. 

Composition.  Common  salt,  in  its  pure  state,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine 
35'5,  and  one  of  sodium  23-3  =  58'8.  It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 
When  in  solution  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  become  muriate  of  soda,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  which  are 
alleged  to  convert  the  chlorine  and  sodium  into  muriatic  acid  and  soda.  The 
common  salt  of  commerce,  besides  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  contains,  generally 
speaking,  insoluble  matter,  and  usually  more  or  less  of  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  When  pure  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Chloride  of  calcium  is  generally  present  in  very  small  amount;  but  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  sometimes  amounts  to  28  parts  in  1000.  Sulphate  of 
lime  is  usually  present;  constituting  variously  from  1  to  23^  parts  in  1000 ;  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  To  separate 
the  earths,  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed.  The  earths  will  fall  as  carbonates,  and  must  be  separated 
by  filtration,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  resulting  from 
the  double  decomposition,  will  remain  in  solution.  The  sulphate  of  soda  may 
then  be  decomposed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  will 
generate  chloride  of  sodium  and  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Medical  Properties,  dec.  Chloride  of  sodium,  in  small  doses,  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant tonic  and  anthelmintic;  in  larger  ones  as  a  purgative  and  emetic.  It  cer- 
tainly promotes  digestion,  and  the  almost  universal  animal  appetency  for  it 
proves  it  to  be  a  salutary  stimulus  in  health.  From  the  experiments  of  I*rof. 
Buekheim,  it  appears  that  common  salt  quickly  passes  into  the  blood,  and  1b 
thrown  off  in  greater  part,  in  six  hours,  by  the  kidneys.  The  portion  noi 
found  in  the  urine  and  feces  is  probably  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  economy. 
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According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Plonviez,  made  npon  himself,  at  intervals, 
daring  twenty-five  months,  a  saline  regimen  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  body.  He  began  with  a  teaspoonful  daily,  which 
he  increased  to  a  tablespoonful,  continuing  to  take  this  dose  for  a  period  of  three 
or  four  months.  The  regimen  appeared  to  produce  plethora.  The  blood,  ana- 
lyzed while  under  the  full  effects  of  the  salt,  was  found  to  contain  more  of  tb« 
corpuscles  and  salts,  but  less  of  the  albumen  and  water. 

Common  salt  has  been  used  with  good  effect  by  a  number  of  practitioners  a? 
a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  long  followed 
in  Hungary.  In  1850  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  M. 
Scelle-Mondezert,  of  Charenton,  on  whose  results  M.  Piorry  reported  favoura- 
bly. Since  then  the  power  of  common  saltas  an  antiperiodic  has  been  attested 
by  Dr.  Lattimore  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Moroschkin 
of  Russia,  and  others.  In  some  cases,  observed  by  M.  Piorry,  the  spleen  rapidly 
diminished  in  size.  It  is  not  alleged  to  be  equal  to  quinia;  but,  while  it  cures 
many  cases,  it  has  the  merit  of  cheapness.  The  dose  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
drachms,  given  in  divided  doses  during  the  apyrexia.  It  is  best  administered  in 
mucilage  of  slippery  elm,  or  in  coffee. 

On  the  sudden  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  common  salt  is  usefully  resorted  to 
as  a  styptic,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful,  taken  dry,  and  often  proves  successful 
in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  Externally  applied  in  solution  it  is  stimulant, 
and  may  be  used  either  locally  or  generally.  Locally,  it  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  fomentation  in  sprains  and  bruises;  and  as  a  general  external  application 
it  forms  the  salt-water  bath,  a  valuable  remedy  as  a  tonic  and  excitant  in  de- 
praved conditions  of  the  system,  especially  when  occurring  in  children.  A  pound 
of  salt,  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water,  forms  a  solution  of  about  the  strength 
of  sea-water,  and  suitable  for  a  bath.  The  dose,  as  a  tonic,  is  from  ten  grains 
to  a  drachm;  as  a  cathartic,  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  In  doses  of 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
water,  it  frequently  proves  a  prompt  and  efficient  emetic,  invigorating  rather 
than  depressing  the  powers  of  the  system.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  clyster,  in 
the  quantity  of  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  in  a  pint  of  water. 

The  uses  of  common  salt  in  domestic  economy  as  a  condiment  and  antiseptic 
are  well  known.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  prepare  chlorine,  muriatic  acid, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  also  used  to  form 
sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  view  to  its  conversion  into  carbonate  of  soda. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Hydrochloricum, /?/♦.;  Calomelas,  7/r.;  Hydrarg^yri  Chlo- 
ridum, Br.;  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyri  Chloridum 
Mite,  U.S.;  Hydrargyrum  Torro^ivum  Sublimatum,  i?r./  Liquor  Sod®  Chlo- 
rate, Br,  B. 

SOLIDAGO.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Golden-rod, 

The  leaves  of  Solidago  odora.  U.  S. 

SoLiDAOo.    Sr.r.  Sr/fff.   Ryngenesift  Stiperflua Nal.Ord.  Comnositffi  Aste- 

roidese,  De  (  '  -V. 

Ot'n.  Ch.    '  '>ed.  Radical  florets  aboot  five,  yellow. 

Rereptaclr  n  x  simple  pilose.  ^lUlall. 

This  h  A  \  ■  ^'  K-luding,  according  to  Katon's  enumeration, 

upwards  of  -  ics  belonging  to  this  country.    Of  these  S.odora  only  is 

offirinnl.  S.  1  .;,.,.  a,  which  is  common  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  was 
formerly  directed  by  the  Dublin  College.  It  is  astringent,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  lithontriptic  virtues. 

Solidago  odora.    Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iil.  2061 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med,  Bot.  i.  187. 
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Sweet-scented  golden-rod  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  and  a  slender,  erect, 
pubescent  stem,  two  or  three  feet  hip:h.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  linear-lanceolate, 
entire,  acute,  rough  at  the  margin,  elsewhere  smooth,  and  covered  with  pellucid 
dots.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  golden-yellow  colour,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
terminal,  compound,  panicled  raceme,  the  branches  of  which  spread  almost 
horizontally,  are  each  accompanied  by  a  small  leaf,  and  support  the  flowers  on 
downy  pedicels,  which  put  forth  from  the  upper  side  of  the  peduncle,  and  have 
smalllinear  bractes  at  their  base.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate,  obioug, 
and  obtuse;  those  of  the  disk,  funnel-shaped,  with  acute  segments. 

The  plant  grows  in  woods  and  fields  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  in 
flower  from  August  to  October.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  officinal  portion,  have 
a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  agreeable  taste.  These  properties  de- 
pend on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is 
of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  lighter  than  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Golden-rod  is  aromatic,  moderately  stimulant 
and  carminative,  and,  like  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  diaphoretic  when 
given  in  warm  infusion.  It  may  be  used  to  relieve  pain  arising  from  flatulence, 
to  allay  nausea,  and  to  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the  operation  of  unpleasant  or 
irritating  medicines.  For  these  purposes  it  may  be  given  in  infusion.  The  vola- 
tile oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  employed  in  the  Eastern  States.  According  to 
Pursh,  the  dried  flowers  are  used  as  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  substitute  for 
common  tea.  W. 

SPIGELIA.  U,S. 

Spigelia.    Plnkroot. 
The  root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica.  U.  S. 

Spigdlie  du  Maryland,  Fr.;  Spigelic,  Germ.;  Spigelia,  Ttal. 

Spigelia.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Gentianaceae,  Jmss.; 
Spigeliaceae,  Martins,  lAndley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  border  five-cleft,  equal. 
Capsule  didymous,  two-celled,  four-valved,  many-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Two  species  of  Spigelia  have  attracted  attention  as  anthelmintics,  S.  anthelmia 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  S.  Marilandica  of  this  country. 
The  former  is  an  annual  plant,  used  only  in  the  countries  where  it  grows ;  the 
latter  is  much  employed  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Spigelia  Marilandica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  825 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i. 
142;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  15.  The  Carolina  pink  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with 
a  perennial  root,  which  sends  off"  numerous  fibrous  branches.  The  stems,  several 
of  which  rise  from  the  same  root,  are  simple,  erect,  four-sided,  nearly  smooth, 
and  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  smooth,  with  the  veins  and  margins  slightly 
pubescent.  Each  stem  terminates  in  a  spike,  which  leans  to  one  side,  and  sup- 
ports from  four  to  twelve  flowers  with  very  short  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  per- 
sistent, with  five  long,  subulate,  slightly  serrate  leaves,  reflexed  in  the  ripe  fruit. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  the  tube  in- 
flated in  the  middle,  and  the  border  divided  into  five  acute,  spreading  segments. 
It  is  of  a  rich  carmine  colour  externally,  paler  at  the  base,  and  orange-yellow 
within.  The  edges  of  the  segments  are  slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  stamens, 
though  apparently  very  short,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  be- 
tween the  segments,  may  be  traced  down  its  internal  surface  to  the  base.  The 
anthers  are  oblong,  heart-shaped ;  the  germ  superior,  ovate ;  the  style  about 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  terminating  in  a  linear  ft-inged  stigma,  proj^^cting 
considerably  beyond  it.  The  capsule  is  double,  consisting  of  two  coVrinj^, 
globular,  one-celled  portions  with  many  seeds. 
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The  plant  is  a  native  of  our  Southern  and  South- western  States,  being  seldom 
found  nortli  of  the  Potomac.  It  grows  in  rich  soils  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
and  flowers  from  May  to  July.  The  root  is  the  only  part  recognised  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  The  drug  was  formerly  collected  in  Georgia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring States  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  disposed  of  it  to  the 
white  traders.  The  whole  plant  was  gathered  and  dried,  and  came  to  us  in  bales 
or  casks.  After  the  emigration  of  the  Indians,  the  supply  of  spigelia  from  this 
source  very  much  diminished,  and  has  now  nearly  if  not  quite  failed.  The  con- 
sequence was  for  a  time  a  great  scarcity,  and  increase  in  the  price  of  the  drug; 
but  a  new  source  of  supply  was  opened  from  the  Western  aud  South-western 
States,  aud  it  is  now  again  plentiful.  As  we  receive  spigelia  at  present,  it  con- 
sists chiefly  if  not  exclusively  of  the  root,  without  the  stem  and  leaves.  We 
have  been  informed  that  most  of  it  comes  in  casks  or  bales  from  St.  Louis  by 
the  way  of  New  Orleans.  That  contained  in  casks  is  to  be  preferred,  as  less  liable 
to  be  damp  and  mouldy. 

Properties.  Pinkroot  consists  of  numerous  slender,  branching,  crooked, 
wrinkled  fibres,  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  attached  to  a  knotty  head  or 
caudex,  which  exhibits  traces  of  the  stems  of  former  years.  It  is  brownish  or 
yellowish-brown  externally,  of  a  faint,  peculiar  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  slightly 
bitter,  not  very  disagreeable  taste.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  boiling  water. 
The  root,  analyzed  by  M.  Feneulie,  yielded  a  fixed  and  volatile  oil,  a  small 
quantity  of  resin,  a  bitter  substance  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle,  a  mu- 
cilaginous saccharine  matter,  albumen,  gallic  acid,  the  raalates  of  potassa  and 
lime,  &c.,  and  woody  fibre.  The  principle  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  root  are 
thought  to  depend  is  brown,  of  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  like  that  of  the  purga- 
tive matter  of  the  leguminous  plants,  and,  when  taken  internally,  produces  ver- 
tigo and  a  kind  of  intoxication.  An  analysis  of  the  root  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Stabler 
yielded  as  results,  a  bitter  uncrystallizable  principle  upon  which  the  virtues  of 
tlie  medicine  are  supposed  to  depend,  a  little  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  inert  ex- 
tractive, wax,  resin,  lignin,  and  salts  of  soda,  potassa,  and  lime.  The  active 
jirinciple  is  acrid  and  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  not 
volatilizable  without  change,  uncrystallizable,  neuter,  and  deliquescent.  It  was 
(>l>tained  by  treating  a  decoction  of  the  root  with  subacetate  of  lead  in  excess, 
filtering,  precipitating  the  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtering,  evaporating 
by  means  of  a  steam-bath  to  a  soft  extract,  treating  this  with  alcohol,  filtering  the 
alcoholic  solution,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating  by  steam 
as  before.  The  residue  yielded  nothing  to  ether,  and  was  of  a  reddish -brown 
colour.  {Proceed,  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  A.  D.  1857.) 

The  stalks  of  the  dried  plant  arc  oval  below  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and  then 
become  obscurely  four-sided.  The  leaves,  when  good,  have  a  fresh  greenish 
colour,  and  an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  tea.  In  taste  they  resemble  the  root, 
and  affonhid  to  M.  Feneulie  nearly  the  same  principles.  The  quantity,  however, 
of  the  bitter  substance  was  loss,  corresponding  with  their  inferior  efficacy.  This 
circumstance  should  cause  their  rejection  from  the  shops;  as  the  inequality  in 
power  of  the  two  portions  of  the  plant  would  lead  to  uncertainty  iu  the  result, 
when  they  are  both  omph>yrd. 

The  roots  are  roi  mixed  with  those  of  other  plants,  particularly  of  a 

small  vine  which  \\\  1  the  stem  of  the  Spigelia.   These  are  long,  slender, 

<  ^ly  set  with  short  capillary  fibres,  and  much  smaller  and 

1  -  ic  pinkroot.    They  should  be  8ei)arated  before  the  latter 

is  used.    The  activity  of  spigelia  is  somewhat  diminished  by  time. 

Mt'dical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pinkroot  is  generally  considered  among  the 
most  powerful  anthelmintics.  In  the  ordinary  dose  it  usually  produces  little 
^eosible  effect  o\\  the  system;  more  largely  given  it  acts  as  a  cathartic,  though 
oneqaai  aud  ouccrtaio  in  its  operation ;  Id  overdoses  it  excites  the  circulatioo, 
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and  determines  to  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated 
pupils,  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  even  to  general  convulsions. 
Spasmodic  movements  of  the  eyelids  have  been  observed  among  the  most  com- 
mon attendants  of  its  narcotic  action.  The  death  of  two  cliildren,  who  expired 
in  convulsions,  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  influence  of  spigelia. 
The  narcotic  effects  are  said  to  be  less  apt  to  occur  when  the  medicine  purges, 
and  to  be  altogether  obviated  by  combining  it  with  cathartics.  The  danger 
from  its  employment  cannot  be  great;  as  it  is  in  very  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  and  we  never  hear  at  present  of 
serious  consequences.  Its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  have  been  errone- 
ously conjectured  to  depend  on  other  roots  sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine. 
The  vermifuge  properties  of  spigelia  were  first  learned  from  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. They  were  made  known  to  the  medical  profession  by  Drs.  Lining,  Gar- 
den, and  Chalmers,  of  South  Carolina.  The  remedy  has  also  been  recommended 
in  infantile  remittents  and  other  febrile  diseases;  but  is  entitled  to  little  confi- 
dence in  these  complaints. 

It  may  be  given  in  substance  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  for 
a  child  three  or  four  years  old,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  for  an  adult  from 
one  to  two  drachms,  to  be  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively, and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  practice  of  preceding  its 
use  by  an  emetic  has  been  generally  abandoned.  It  is  frequently  given  in  com- 
bination with  calomel.  The  infusion,  however,  is  a  more  common  form  of  ad- 
ministration. (See  Infusum  Spigelise.)  It  is  usually  combined  with  senna  or 
some  other  cathartic,  to  ensure  its  action  on  the  bowels.  A  preparation  generally 
kept  in  the  shops,  and  much  prescribed  by  physicians,  under  the  name  of  worm 
tea,  consists  of  pinkroot,  senna,  manna,  and  savine,  mixed  together,  in  various 
proportions,  to  suit  the  views  of  different  individuals.  Spigelia  is  also  very  often 
given  in  the  form  of  fluid  extract. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Spigelise  Fluidum,  CT.  S.;  Infusum  Spigeliae,  CT.  S. 

W. 

SPIK^A.  U,S,Sec(mdary, 
Hardhcuilc, 

The  root  of  Spirsea  tomentosa.  U.  S. 

Spielsa.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rosaceae. 

Gen.Ch.  Calyx  spreading,  five-cleft,  inferior.  Petals  five,  equal,  roundish. 
Stamens  numerous,  exserted.  Capsules  three  to  twelve,  internally  bivalve,  each 
one  to  three-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Spiraea  ulmaria,  queen  of  the  meadow,  or  meadow-sweet,  which  is  a  Euro- 
pean plant,  though  introduced  into  this  country,  has  been  found  by  M.  Tessier, 
of  Lyons,  to  possess  valuable  diuretic  properties,  united  with  those  of  a  mod- 
erate tonic  and  astringent.  All  parts  of  it  are  active.  M.  Tessier  employed  it 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  of  which  he  gave  a  quart  daily.  For  more  extended 
observations  in  relation  to  this  medicine,  see  Bouchardat's  Annuaire  de  TMra  • 
peuiique  (A.D.  .1852,  p.  119). 

Spirsea  tomentosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1056;  Rafinesque,  Med.  Flor.Yol.  ii. 
This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  numerous  simple,  erect, 
round,  downy,  and  purplish  stems,  furnished  with  alternate  leaves,  closely  set 
upon  very  short  footstalks.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  unequally  serrate, 
somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  dark-green  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish  and 
tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  beautifully  red  or  purple,  and  disposed  ia 
terminal,  compound,  crowded  spikes  or  racemes. 

The  hardback  flourishes  in  low  grounds,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  but 
is  most  abundant  in  the  Northern  States.   It  flowers  in  July  and  August.    All 
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parts  of  it  are  medicinal.  The  root,  thongh  designated  in  the  Pharraacopceia, 
is,  aceordin«r  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  the  ftast  valuable  portion.  The  taste  of  the 
plant  is  bitter  and  strongly  astringent.  Among  its  constituents  are  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  and  bitter  extractive.   Water  extracts  its  medicinal  virtues. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Spiraea  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  may  bo 
used  in  diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  and  other  complaints  in  which  astringents 
are  indicated.  In  consequence  of  its  tonic  powers  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
cases  of  debility;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  should  not  be  given  during  the 
existence  of  inflammatory  action,  or  febrile  excitement.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  by  tlie  aborigines ;  but  was  first  bronght  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
profession  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is  said  to  be  less  apt 
to  disagree  with  the  stomach  than  most  other  astringents. 

The  form  in  which  it  is  best  administered  is  that  of  an  extract,  prepared  by 
evaporating  the  decoction  of  the  leaves,  stems,  or  root,  or  an  infusion  of  the 
same  parts  made  by  percolation.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  re- 
peated several  times  a  day.  A  decoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the 
plant  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

W. 

SPIRITUS  FRUMENTI.  U,S. 
Whlshy. 

Spirit  obtained  from  fermented  grain  by  distillation,  and  containing  from  48 
to  56  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  For  medicinal  use,  it  should  be  free  from 
disagreeable  odour,  and  not  less  than  two  years  old.  U.  S. 

The  terra  whisiy  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  spirit  obtained  from 
barley,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  signify  water  in  the  language  of  the 
people  of  that  region.  (liees^s  Cyclopsedia.)  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as 
at  present  understood,  and  as  officinally  defined,  it  belongs  to  the  distilled  spirit 
from  different  grains,  including  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  corn.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  famous  Bourbon  whisky,  from  Kentucky,  is  prepared 
from  Indian  corn,  previously  malted  and  kiln  dried.  The  common  whisky  of  this 
country  is  generally  made  from  rye.  The  term,  however,  is  sometimes  extended 
to  other  forms  of  ardent  spirit;  and  that  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  cider 
is  frequently  designated  as  apple  whit^ky. 

In  the  preparation  of  whisky,  the  infusion  of  rye  or  other  grain  is  first  made 
to  undergo  fermentation,  by  which  the  saccharine  matter  and  indirectly  the 
starch  are  converted  into  alcohol.  In  this  state  the  liquid  is  called  the  wash. 
This  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  product  is  denominated  low  wines. 
IJy  a  seo'Tfl  distillation  it  becomes  purer  and  stronger,  and  now  takes  the  name 
of  ra.v  'rit  or  whisky.    Sometimes,  we  are  informed,  it  is  submitted  to  a 

third  I  n,  in  order  still  further  to  purify  it.    By  time  certain  chemical 

ciianges  take  place  by  which  the  natural  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor  are 
destroyed,  and  the  whisky  becomes  mellowed,  losing  the  disagreeable  odour 
and  tJUJte  which  it  is  apt  to  have  when  first  distilled. 

There  are  volatile  principles  naturally  existing  in  the  grains,  which  accom- 
pany the  liquor  in  all  its  changes,  and  give  their  characteristic  flavour  to  the  re- 
f;,.i»;.  „  -  {rit.  These  can  scarcely  l>e  considered  as  impurities.  But  there  are 
'  duced  during  the  process  of  fermentation  which  serve  seriously  to 

Cijiiiniiiiiato  the  product.  Among  these  is /ms^/  oil  oT<jrain  oi7(araylic  alcohol), 
which  is  ()flVnsiv»»  both  to  the  smell  and  taste,  and  of  which  it  is  very  desirable 
t'        '  '      kI  be  freed  as  far  as  possible.   As  this  oil  has  a  considerably 

''  '  than  alcohol  or  even  wfiter,  it  is  mainly  left  behind,  if  the 

i  be  lioL  carried  too  far  :  rise,  and  to  a  certain  extent 

c  the  spirit.    Minute  p;    ;  ..      ^  and  butyric  acids  are  often 

^1 
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present  In  whisky,  and  valerianic  acid  has  been  detected.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.t 
No7.  18r>9,  p.  573.)  According  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  of  Boston,  all  new  spirits, 
prepared  with  copper  stills,  are  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  that  metal,  which, 
however,  is,  he  thinks,  deposited  in  the  process  of  ripening  which  they  undergo 
by  time.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Sci.  and  Arts,  July,  1861.) 

Whisky,  when  recently  prepared,  is  nearly  colourless ;  but,  when  kept  in  casks, 
it  gradually  acquires  a  brownish  colour,  which  deepens  with  time ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  found  of  various  shades  from  a  slight  yellowish-brown  tint  to  the  dark 
brown  of  brandy.  Its  taste  and  smell,  when  mellow  by  age,  though  peculiar,  are 
not  disagreeable.  As  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  should  contain  from  48 
to  56  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  its  sp.  gr.  therefore  should  not  exceed 
0-922  at  60°  F.,  nor  be  less  than  0904. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  brandy, 
and  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  which  that  spirit  is  capable  of  ful- 
filling. Indeed,  when  of  good  quality,  which  can  always  be  commanded,  it  is 
probably  preferable  as  a  medicinal  agent  to  brandy  such  as  is  now  generally 
sold  in  our  markets.  W. 

SPIRITUS  MYRCI^.  U.S. 
Spirit  of  Myrcia,  Bay-rum, 

The  spirit  ootained  by  distilling  rum  with  the  leaves  of  Myrcia  acris.  U.  S. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has  been  long  in  use 
as  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  perfume;  and  many  persons,  misled  by  the 
name,  believed  it  to  be  prepared  by  distilling  spirit  from  the  leaves  of  the  bay- 
tree  (Laurus  nobilis).  It  appears,  however,  from  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  John 
M.  Maisch  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  July,  1861,  that  this 
was  an  error.  A  leaf  having  been  presented  to  him,  brought  from  the  West  In- 
dies, with  the  information  that  it  was  from  the  tree  of  which  the  leaves  were  used 
in  preparing  this  spirit,  he  observed  that  it  had  precisely  the  characteristic  odour 
and  taste  of  bay -rum,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  leaves  of  a  twig  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  this  city,  brought  by  the  late  Dr. 
Griffiths  from  Saint  Croix,  and  labeled  as  the  plant  from  which  bay-rum  was 
prepared,  found  that  the  two  closely  corresponded.  From  the  characters  of  the 
leaf,  Prof.  Bridges  suggested  that  it  might  belong  to  a  plant  of  the  family  Myr- 
taceffi,  and  most  probably  the  Myrcia  acris  of  De  Candolle.  Further  investiga- 
tion satisfied  Mr.  Maisch  of  the  correctness  of  this  reference;  and  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  the  source  of  this  very  agreeable  perfume  is  really  the  plant 
indicated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Myrcia.  56j;.  %s^.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Myrtaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  tube  subglobose.  Petals  five.  Stamens  numer- 
ous, free.  Ovary  two  or  three-celled.  Berry  one  or  two-celled,  one  to  three-seeded. 
Seed  subglobose,  smooth ;  cotyledons  foliaceous. 

Myrcia  acris.  Schwartz;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  v.  243;  Curtis's  Bot.  Mag.,  2d 
ser.,  vol.  vi.  pi.  3153.  —  Myrtus  acris.  Willd.  /Sp.  Plant,  p.  9T3.  The  hayberry^ 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  with  a  straight  stem,  and  a 
thick  pyramidal  summit.  The  young  branches  are  green  and  sharply  four-angled. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  very  coriaceous,  lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse, wavy,  somewhat  revolute  at  the  edges,  with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  reticu- 
lated on  the  upper  surface,  and  sprinkled  with  pellucid  dots.  They  have  a  very 
fragrant  odour,  and  are  somewhat  astringent.  The  flowers,  which  are  arranged 
in  pedunculate,  axillary  panicles,  longer  than  the  leaves,  are  small,  and  white 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  The  berries  are  round,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  with  7  oi 
8  seeds,  and  of  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 
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The  tree  is  a  natiTe  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands.  The  spirit  is 
probably  prepared  by  distilling  rum  from  the  leaves ;  but  we  are  in  want  of  pre- 
cise information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  leaves  of  other 
species  may  also  be  used.  Indeed  an  odour  of  pimento  which  it  appears  to  us 
may  be  sometimes  detected,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree  may 
be  at  least  occasionally  added  to  those  of  the  bayberry.  A  volatile  oil  is  also 
obtained  from  the  leaves  by  distillation.  This  is  described  by  Mr.  Maisch  in  the 
same  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (p.  296).  It  is  brownish- 
yellow,  limpid,  of  an  aromatic  odour  resembling  that  of  allspice,  and  a  warm  spicy 
taste.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether,  from  which  alcohol  pre- 
cipitates it,  and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a  feeble 
acid  reaction. 

Bay-rum  is  used  chiefly  as  a  refreshing  perfume  in  cases  of  nervous  headache, 
faintness,  and  other  nervous  disorders,  either  held  to  the  nostrils  or  applied  on 
soft  linen  to  the  head  and  forehead.  It  is  also  grateful  to  the  feeble  and  con- 
valescent patient,  by  being  sprinkled  on  the  bed  covering,  or  otherwise  made  to 
impregnate  the  air  of  the  chamber.  W. 

SPIRITUS  PYROXILICUS  RECTIFICATUS.  Br. 

Rectified  Pyroxylic  Spirit, 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyle,  CjH30,H0,  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  water; 
a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Br, 

\, — !;,-..„. ..._.  c-;«;t^  Wood  spirit,  Wood  naphtha,  Pyroxylic  alcohol.  Wood  alcohol,  Me- 
t  aed  oxide  of  methyl,  Bihydrate  of  methylen;  Esprit  pyroxylique, 

L::,  ■  ludthjlique, /v. 

This  substance  was  discovered  in  1812  by  P.  Taylor,  and  was  afterwards  ex- 
amined by  Macaire  and  Marcet,  Liebig,  Dumas  and  Peligot,  Kane,  and  others. 

When  wood  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  there  is  formed,  besides 
acetic  acid,  tar,  and  other  products  (see  page  18),  about  1  per  cent,  of  an  in- 
flammable, volatile  liquid,  which,  when  separated  and  purified,  constitutes  py- 
roxylic spirit.  The  crude  liquor,  derived  from  the  wood,  separates  on  standing 
into  two  liquids;  the  lighter  containing  the  tarry  matters,  and  the  heavier  con- 
sisting of  water,  acetic  acid,  pyro.xylic  spirit,  &c.  The  heavier  liquid  is  saturated 
with  lime,  and  subjected  to  distillation,  whereby  the  impure  pyroxylic  spirit  first 
comes  over,  mixed,  however,  with  various  compounds,  among  which  are  aldehyd 
and  pyroacetic  spirit  (acetone).  This,  after  having  been  redistilled,  and  deprived 
of  water  by  repeated  rectifications  from  lime,  forms  the  pyroxylic  spirit  of 
commerce.  The  spirit  of  commerce  is  purified  by  adding  to  it  as  much  chloride 
of  calcium  as  it  can  dissolve,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  days. 
The  pyroxylic  spirit  unites  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  compound 
formed  is  subjected  to  distillation  to  separate  certain  contaminating  substances, 
which  distil  over.  Finally,  the  pyroxylic  spirit  is  separated  from  the  chloride  of 
calcium  by  the  addition  of  water  and  a  new  distillation,  and  from  water  by  rec- 
tification from  dry  lime.  M.  Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  producing  wood-spirit 
Bvnthetically  by  uniting  the  elements  of  water  with  marsh  gas  (CJIJ  through 
the  instrumentality  of  chlorine.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  Jan.  15,  1858,  p.  33.) 

Properlietf.  Pure  anhydrous  pyroxylic  spirit  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid, 

]'  LT  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  recalling  that  of 

'  r.    It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  without 

n\H  like  alcohol,  but  with  a  less  lumi- 
J  n«  a  vapour,  1041.  (i?<'^naw//.)  Its 

vuj.uur  i>  irriiuiihg  lo  the  eyes.    Itboi  ,  antl  during  ebullition  its  vapour 

causes  concussions,  which  render  its  li  .i  difficult,  and  which  may  be  pre- 
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vented  by  placing  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  layer  of  mercury.  As  a  solvent 
it  resembles  alcohol,  all  bodies  soluble  in  that  menstruum  being  likewise  soluble 
in  pyroxylic  spirit  As  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  compound  radical,  methyl 
(C  H,),  that  common  alcohol  has  to  ethyl  (C^Hj),  it  is  deemed  an  alcohol,  and 
called  methylic  alcohol.  It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  carbon  12,  four  of  hydrogen 
4,  and  two  of  oxygen  16  =  32;  and  its  empirical  formula  is  C,H^O,.  Considered 
as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  methyl,  its  formula  is  C^HjO  +  HO.  Viewed  as  a  bihy- 
drate  of  methylen,  it  is  represented  by  CjH,  +  2 HO.  According  to  Mr.  Reuben 
Phillips,  pyroxylic  spirit  usually  contains  sulphur,  not  easily  separated  from  it. 

The  officinal  pyroxylic  spirit  is  directed  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  to  have  a 
sp.  gr.  from  0  841  to  0  846.  Prom  the  density,  thus  recognised,  it  might  be  implied 
that  not  the  pure,  but  the  commercial  pyroxylic  spirit  was  contemplated,  which 
has  a  straw-yellow  colour,  and  a  powerful  odour  of  wood-smoke.  But  the  Phar- 
macopoeia also  directs  that  the  spirit  should  be  without  action  on  litmus  paper, 
free  from  smoky  taste,  and  not  rendered  turbid  by  water.  It  therefore  intends 
a  purified  spirit;  and  the  greater  density  must  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the 
10  per  cent,  of  water  allowed.  According  to  Mr.  Morson,  of  London,  the  impure 
commercial  spirit,  which  is  unfit  for  medical  use,  may  be  purified  "  by  largely  dilut- 
ing it  with  water,  when  an  oily  substance  separates,  after  the  removal  of  which  the 
spirit  may  be  recovered  by  distillation."  By  passing  the  mixed  liquids  through 
animal  charcoal,  the  purification  is  rendered  more  complete.  Pyroxylic  spirit 
has  been  confounded  with  pyroacetic  spirit  They  may  be  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Scanlan,  by  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  without  action  on  the  lat- 
ter, but  dissolves  in  the  former.  In  applying  the  test,  a  drop  or  two  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  the  doubtful  liquid  in  a  test 
tube.  This  solution  is  immiscible  with  pyroacetic  spirit,  separating  after  agita- 
tion, but  dissolves  instantly  in  pyroxylic  spirit  The  liquid  examined  must  be  so 
pure  as  not  to  separate  into  two  layers,  nor  to  become  milky  with  water. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  Pyroxylic  spirit,  under  the  incorrect  name  of  naph- 
tha, was  introduced  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  some  years  ago,  by  Dr.  John  Hast- 
ings, of  London,  wlio  proposed  it  as  a  remedy  for  consumption.  It  exerts  no 
curative  power  over  this  disease,  but  may  be  usefully  employed  to  palliate  the 
cough  and  lessen  the  febrile  excitement  which  attend  it  The  therapeutic  pro- 
perties of  pyroxylic  spirit  have  not  been  fully  investigated;  but,  so  far  as  obser- 
vation has  gone,  it  may  be  ranked  as  a  narcotic,  sedative,  and  anti-emetic.  In 
chronic  vomiting,  whether  dependent  on  functional  or  organic  disease,  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  has  found  it  useful,  having  frequently  seen  the  vomiting  arrested  or  greatly 
mitigated  by  its  use.  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandell  speaks  favourabfy  of  its  efficacy  in  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  impurities  present  in  the  com- 
mercial spirit  may  have  some  remedial  efficacy ;  and  the  purified  spirit  directed 
by  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  less  efficacious  than  the  impure.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  forty  drops,  three  times  a  day,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water.  At 
one  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  substance,  used  by  Dr.  Hastings  under  the 
name  of  naphtha,  was  pyroxylic  or  pyroacetic  spirit ;  but  it  is  now  decided  to 
have  been  the  former. 

Crude  pyroxylic  spirit,  varying  in  density  from  0*846  to  0890,  is  employed 
by  hatters  and  varnish-makers  for  dissolving  resinous  substances,  and  by  chem- 
ists for  burning  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol.  For  the  latter  purpose  it 
is  more  economical  than  alcohol ;  giving  out  more  heat  for  equal  weights. 

In  Great  Britain  alcohol  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  which,  until  lately,  pre- 
vented it  from  being  used  in  many  manufactures;  because  the  products  of  its 
use  can  be  more  cheaply  obtained  from  abroad.  The  British  parliament,  wish- 
ing to  encourage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  arts,  but  not  as  a  beverage,  passed  an 
act  in  1855,  allowing  it  to  be  used  duty-free,  provided  it  be  mixed  with  at  least 
one-ninth  of  its  bulk  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking,  bux 
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does  not  spoil  it  for  nse  in  the  arts.  This  mixture  is  called  nieihylaled  spirit, 
and  is  now  employed  extensiyely,  in  Great  Britain,  by  hatters,  brass  founders, 
and  cabinet-makers  for  dissolving  shell-lac  and  other  resinous  substances,  and  bj 
manufacturing  chemists  for  making  ether,  chloroform,  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
From  the  purification  of  pyroxylic  spirit  already  referred  to,  so  as  to  deprive  it 
of  offtDsive  taste,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  intended  operation  of  the  British 
reienue  laws  might  be  evaded ;  but,  in  opposition  to  this  idea,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  purifying  process  is  too  expensive,  on  the  large  scale,  to  render  it  available 
for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  this  spirit,  however  purified,  would  be  unjustifiable 
in  medical  preparations,  unless  officinally  recognised.  B. 

SPIRITUS  VINI  GALLICI.  U.S. 

Brandt/. 

The  spirit  obtained  from  fermented  grapes  by  distillation,  and  containing 
from  48  to  56  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  Brandy,  for  medicinal  use,  should 
be  free  from  disagreeable  odour,  and  not  less  than  four  years  old.  U.  S. 

Eau  de  vie,  i>.;  Uraniwein,  Germ.;  Acquaviie, /fu/.;  Aqua  ardieate,  iSlpan. 

All  liquids  which  have  undergone  the  alcoholic  fermentation  yield  an  ardent 
spirit  by  distillation.  (See  Alcohol,  page  69.)  When  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  wine, 
.he  product  of  the  distillation  is  brandy.  This  ardent  spirit  is  subject  to  varia- 
ion,  according  to  the  character  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  distilled-  The  best 
brandy  is  obtained  from  French  wines,  and  the  kinds  called  Cognac  and  Armag- 
nac  are  most  esteemed.  The  ccUaivba  brandy  of  Messrs.  Longworth  and  Zim- 
mermann,  of  Cincinnati,  distilled  from  the  lees  of  the  catawba  wine  of  Ohio,  is 
a  good  brandy ;  but  possesses  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  wine.  When  the  brandy 
is  distilled  from  the  marc  of  the  catawba  grape,  it  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  fusel  oil.  (E.  S.  Wayne,  Am.  Jourti,  of  Pharm.,  Nov. 
1655,  p.  498.)  Our  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  recognised  French  brandy  exclu- 
sively ;  but  in  the  present  edition  all  spirits  are  admitted  under  that  name,  when 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  sufficiently  strong  and  pure  to  meet  th9 
requi^tions  above  given.  Of  course  the  brandy  from  catawba  grape,  if  well  pre- 
pared, is  now  officinal. 

Brandy  has  an  agreeable,  vinous,  aromatic  odour,  and  a  peculiar,  well  known 
taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0902  to  0  941,  and  it  contains  on  an  averajre  53 
per  cent,  by  measure  of  alcohol  of  the  density  0'825.  Besides  alcoh 
and  volatile  oil,  it  contains  colouring  matter,  tannin,  oenanthic  ether  u 
under  voine,  a  little  acetic  ether,  and  a  little  aldehyd.  Brandy  is  distinguished 
by  its  colour  into  the  pale  and  high-coloured.  Pale  brandy  has  a  yellow  colour, 
derived  from  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept  High-coloured  brandy  has  a  deep  r  d 
cnl.iiip  yiven  to  it,  before  importation  ''^-  l.iirtit  vn.r  ,r  (caramel),  which  is  &j.id 
t  .1  more  agreeable  flavour.   1  >  sometimes  made  from 

Uivvi.^..,  icprived  of  fusel  oil,  and  reduc^;u  ^u  luu  ^,iyj^,^i  proof  by  water,  by  add- 
ing to  it  acetic  ether  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon.    The  proper  colour  is  th"  '     '       *  sugar.    The  spurious  liquid 

may  be  known  by  its  leaving  on  «  ue,  containing  sugar  and  no 

tannin ;  the  absence  of  the  latter  i^eiug  ^liuwa  uy  its  not  striking  a  black  colour 
with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  may  also  he  detected  by  the  ahspnce  of 
!:'     ■     "    (' Magnes  LaJienn.)  For  mo<]  I 

!^  of  ardent  spirit.  thf»  reader 
^  larch,  ibOi  <p.  l\6). 

-'  _  '  and  stomachic,  and  is  fre- 

quently given,  in  t;  ich,  in  the  sinking  stages  of  low 

fevers    In  the  late  1-      .    i  ^       .  was  an  officinal  preparation  of  it, 
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called  Ma'ura  SpiritOs  Vint  Oallici,  consisting  of  four  fluidounces  of  brandy, 
the  same  measure  of  cinnamon  water,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  hilf  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  and  two  minims  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  mixed  together.  This,  though  a  con- 
venient form  for  the  administration  of  brandy,  was  very  properly  omitted  in  the 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  If  prepared  with  the  U.  S.  cinnamon  water,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficiently flavoured  without  the  addition  of  the  oil.  Brandy  is  in  general  most 
conveniently  exhibited,  in  low  fevers,  mixed  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with  sugar; 
the  proportions  being  varied  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  case.  B. 

STATICE.  U.S. 
Marsh  Rosemary. 

rhe  root  of  Statice  Limonium,  variety  Caroliniana.  U.  S. 

Statice.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Plumbaginacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leaved,  entire,  plaited,  scariose.  Petals  five.  Seed  one, 
superior.  Nuttall. 

Statice  Caroliniana.  Walter,  Flor.  Gar.  118;  Bigelow,  ^m.  ifed  Bot.  ii.  61. 
This  is  considered  by  Nuttall,  Torrey,  and  some  other  botanists,  as  a  mere 
variety  of  the  Statice  Limonium  of  Europe.  Pursh,  Bigelow,  and  others  follow 
Walter  in  considering  it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  an  indigenous  maritime  plant 
with  a  perennial  root,  sending  up  annually  tufts  of  leaves,  which  are  obovate  or 
cuneiform,  entire,  obtuse,  mucronate,  smooth,  and  on  long  footstalks.  They  difi'er 
from  the  leaves  of  S.  Limonium  in  being  perfectly  flat  on  the  margin,  while  the 
latter  are  undulated.  The  flower-stem  is  round,  smooth,  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  height,  sending  off  near  its  summit  numerous  alternate  subdi- 
viding branches,  which  terminate  in  spikes,  and  form  altogether  a  loose  panicle. 
The  flowers  are  small,  bluish-purple,  erect,  upon  one  side  only  of  the  common 
peduncle,  with  a  mucronate  scaly  bracte  at  the  base  of  each,  a  five-angled,  five- 
toothed  calyx,  and  spatulate,  obtuse  petals. 

Marsh  rosemary  grows  in  the  salt  marshes  along  the  sea-coast,  from  New 
England  to  Florida,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  root,  which  is 
the  officinal  portion,  is  large,  spindle-shaped  or  branched,  fleshy,  compact,  rough, 
and  of  a  purplish-brown  colour.  It  is  bitter  and  extremely  astringent  to  the 
taste,  but  without  odour.  Mr.  Edward  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  found  it  to  con- 
tain tannic  acid,  gum,  extractive,  albumen,  volatile  oil,  resin,  caoutchouc,  colour- 
ing matter,  lignin,  and  various  salts,  among  which  were  common  salt,  and  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  tannic  acid  was  12*4  per 
cent.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xiv.  116.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Statice  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  New  England,  is  much  employed.  It 
may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  kino  and  catechu  are  given;  but  its 
chief  popular  application  is  to  aphthous  and  ulcerative  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Dr.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  found  it  highly  useful  in  cynauche  ma- 
ligna, both  as  an  internal  and  local  remedy.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  decoction.  W. 

STILLINGIA.  U.S. 
Stillingia,    Queeris-root. 

The  root  of  Stillingia  sylvatica.  U.  S. 

Stillingia.   Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor^iiccaB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  /nuoZwcre  hemispherical,  many-flowered,  or  wantMg.  Cafya 
tubular,  eroded.  Stamens  two  and  three,  exserted.  Female.  Calyx  ont-flo  «reicd, 
inferior.   Style  trifid.    Capsule  three-grained.  Nuttall. 

From  the  fruit  of  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  Chinese  procure  a  ve>j'sialle  taliofO 
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in  large  quantities,  which  is  said  to  be  almost  pare  stearin,  and  is  much  used  in 
making  candles.  It  exists  between  the  shell  of  the  seeds  and  the  outer  husk  \ 
the  kernel,  contained  within  the  shell,  yielding  a  liquid  oil  by  expression. 
{Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  73.) 

Stillingia  s-ylvatica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  588.  This  is  an  indigenous  peren- 
nial plant,  commonly  called  Queen's  delight,  with  herbaceous  stems,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  alternate,  sessile,  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  obtuse,  serrulate 
leaves,  tapering  at  the  base,  and  accompanied  with  stipules.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  distinct  upon  the  same  plant.  They  are  yellow,  and  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  spike,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  occupied  by  the  male,  the 
lower  by  the  female  flowers.  The  male  florets  are  scarcely  longer  than  the 
bracteal  scales.  The  plant  grows  in  pine-barrens  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  flow- 
ering in  ^lay  and  June.    When  wounded  it  emits  a  milky  juice. 

The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  large,  thick,  and  woody.  A  specimen  pre- 
sented to  the  writer  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  in  long  cylin- 
drical pieces,  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  thick,  wrinkled  from 
drying,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  colour  externally,  and,  when  cut  across,  ex- 
hibiting an  interior  soft,  yellowish,  ligneous  portion,  surrounded  by  a  pinkish- 
coloured  bark.  The  odour  is  slight,  peculiar,  and  somewhat  oleaginous,  but  in 
the  recent  root  is  said  by  Dr.  Frost  to  be  strong  and  acrimonious.  The  taste  is 
bitterish  and  pungent,  leaving  an  impression  of  disagreeable  acrimony  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  Dr.  Frost  thinks 
that  the  active  principle  is  somewhat  volatile,  and  states  that  the  root  loses  much 
of  its  activity  when  long  kept. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  In  large  doses,  stillingia  is  emetic  and  cathartic, 
in  smaller  doses  alterative,  with  some  influence  over  the  secretions.  It  has  been 
long  popularly  used  in  South  Carolina;  but  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young  Simons,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
American  Medical  Recorder  for  April,  1828  (vol.  xiii.  p.  312),  as  a  valuable 
alterative  remedy  in  syphilitic  affections,  and  others  ordinarily  requiring  the  use 
of  mercury.  Dr.  Simons's  statements  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Dr. 
A.  Lopez,  of  Mobile  {N.  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  iii.  40),  and  Dr.  H.  R. 
Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (South.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Pharm.  for  November, 
1846).  From  the  reports  in  its  favour  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  tiiis  medicine  in  secondary  syphilis,  scrofula,  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic 
hepatic  affections,  and  other  complaints  ordinarily  benefited  by  alterative  medi- 
cines. It  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  or  tincture ;  but  the  two  latter 
forms  are  preferable.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  stated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains.  The  decoction,  made  by  slowly  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in 
H  pint  and  a  quarter  of  water  to  a  ])int,  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  one  or 
two  fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day,  increased  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 
The  dose  of  a  tincture,  made  with  two  ounces  of  the  root  and  a  pint  of  diluted 
alcohol,  is  about  a  fluidrachm.  Stillingia  is  sometimes  advantageously  combined 
with  sarsaparilla  and  other  alteratives.  W. 

STRAMONII  FOLIUM.  U.S. 
Stramonium.  Leaf, 

The  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium.  U.  S. 

Off.Si/n.  STRAMONII  FOLIA.  Datura  Stramonium.  The  Leaves  dried* 
Collected  from  plants  in  flower.  Br. 

STRAMONII  SEMEN.  U.S. 

Stramonium  Seed. 
i  he  seed  of  Datura  Stramonium.  U.  S. 
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Of.Syn.  STRAMONI  SEMINA.  Datura  Stramonium.  The  ripe  seeds.  £r. 

Thornapple;  Stramoine,  Pomme  ^pineuse,  ^.;  Stechapfel,  (rerm.;  Stramonio, /to/.; 
EstramoDio,  Sjfan. 

Datuf-a.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Or d.  Solanaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Coro//a  funnel-shaped,  plaited.  Calyx  tubular,  angular,  deciduous. 
Capsule  four-valved.  Willd, 

Datura  Stramonium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  I  1008;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i. 
IT ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  197,  t.  74.  The  thornapple  is  an  annual  plant,  of  rank 
and  vigorous  growth,  usually  about  three  feet  high,  but  in  a  rich  soil  sometimes 
six  feet  or  more.  The  root  is  large,  whitish,  and  furnished  with  numerous  fibres. 
The  stem  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  somewhat  shining,  simple  below,  dichotomoua 
above,  with  numerous  spreading  branches.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  short 
round  footstalks  in  the  forks  of  the  stem,  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  of  an  ovate- 
triangular  form,  irregularly  sinuated  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  unequal  at  the 
base,  dark-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large, 
axillary,  solitary,  and  peduncled;  having  a  tubular,  pentangular,  five-toothed 
calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  and  a  waved  plaited  border, 
terminating  in  five  acuminate  teeth.  The  upper  portion  of  the  calyx  falls  with 
the  deciduous  parts  of  the  flower,  leaving  its  base,  which  becomes  reflexed,  and 
remains  attached  to  the  fruit.  This  is  a  large,  fleshy,  roundish-ovate,  four- 
valved,  four-celled  capsule,  thickly  covered  with  sharp  spines,  and  containing 
numerous  seeds,  attached  to  a  longitudinal  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  each  cell. 
It  opens  at  the  summit. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species  of  Datura,  one  with  a  green  stem  and 
white  flowers ;  the  other  with  a  dark-reddish  stem  minutely  dotted  with  green, 
and  purplish  flowers  striped  with  deep  purple  on  the  inside.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  considered  by  some  botanists  as  a  distinct  species,  being  the  D.  Tatula 
of  LinneBus.    The  properties  of  both  are  the  same. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  country  this  plant  originally  belonged.  Many  European 
botanists  refer  it  to  North  America,  while  we  in  return  trace  it  to  the  old  conti- 
nent. Nuttall  considers  it  as  having  originated  in  South  America  or  Asia ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  native  country  is  to  be  found  in  some  portion  of  the  East 
It  is  said  to  grow  wild  abundantly  in  Southern  Russia,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea  eastward  to  Siberia.  Its  seeds,  being  retentive  of  life,  are  taken  in 
the  earth  put  on  shipboard  for  ballast  from  one  country  to  another,  not  unfre- 
quently  springing  up  upon  the  passage,  and  thus  propagating  the  plant  in  all 
regions  which  have  any  commercial  connection.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation,  frequenting  dung-heaps,  the  road-sidea 
and  commons,  and  other  places  where  a  rank  soil  is  created  by  the  deposited 
refuse  of  towns  and  villages.  Its  flowers  appear  from  May  to  July  or  August, 
according  to  the  latitude.  Where  the  plant  grows  abundantly,  its  vicinity  may 
be  detected  by  the  rank  odour  which  it  difi"use8  to  some  distance  around.  All 
parts  of  it  are  medicinal.  The  leaves  and  seeds  only  are  now  officinal ;  the  root 
having  been  omitted  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  The  leaves 
may  be  gathered  at  any  time  from  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  till  the  autumnal 
frost.  In  this  country  the  plant  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Jamestown 
weed,  derived  probably  from  its  having  been  first  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  old  settlement  in  Virginia.    In  Great  Britain  it  is  called  thornapple. 

1.  The /res/?,  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  fetid  narcotic  odour,  which  they  lose 
upon  drying.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  These  properties,  togethe* 
with  their  medical  virtues,  are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  Water  distilled 
from  them,  though  possessed  of  their  odour  in  a  slight  degree,  is  destitute  of 
their  active  properties.  They  contain,  according  to  Promnitz,  0-58  per  cent,  of 
gum,  06  of  extractive,  064  of  green  starch,  0*15  of  albumen,  0-12  of  resin,  023 
of  saline  matters,  515  of  lignin,  and  91*25  of  water.  The  leaves,  if  carefully 
dried,  retain  their  bitter  taste. 
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2.  The  seeds  are  small,  kidney-shaped,  flattened  on  the  sides,  of  a  dark-brown 
almost  black  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  the  bitter,  nauseous  taste  of  the  leaves, 
with  some  degree  of  acrimony.  They  are  much  more  energetic  in  their  action 
on  the  system  than  the  leares.  MM.  Hirtz  and  Hopp  inferred,  from  their  expe 
riments,  that  one  part  of  an  extract  prepared  from  them  was  equal  in  strength 
to  five  parts  of  an  extract  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner  from  the  leaves 
(^7171.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1862,  p.  22.)  They  were  analyzed  by  Brandes,  who 
found,  besides  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  called  daturia,  a  glutinous  matter, 
albumen,  gum,  a  butyraceous  substance,  green  wax,  resin  insoluble  in  ether,  fixed 
oil,  bassorin,  sugar,  gummy  extractive,  orange-coloured  extractive,  and  various 
saline  and  earthy  substances.  Chemists,  however,  have  failed  to  obtain  the  datu- 
ria of  Brandes  by  his  own  process ;  and  Berzelius  states  that  it  has  been  admit- 
ted, even  by  that  chemist  himself,  to  be  nothing  more  than  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia. (  Traile  de  Chimie,  vi.  319.)  But  Geiger  and  Hesse  succeeded  in  isolating 
an  alkaline  principle,  to  which  the  same  name  has  been  given,  and  which  Tromms- 
dorflf  has  repeatedly  procured  by  their  process. 

As  described  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,  datuHa  crystallizes  in  colourless,  inodor- 
ous, shining  prisms,  which,  when  first  applied  to  the  tongue,  are  bitterish,  but 
ultimately  have  a  flavour  like  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  dissolved  by  280  parts  of 
cold,  and  72  of  boiling  water,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  less  so  in  ether.  It 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  poisonous  action  npon  animals,  and  strongly  dilates 
the  pupil.  Crystals  of  it  are  asserted  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a 
person  fatally  poisoned  by  stramonium.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xvi.  485.) 
It  may  be  procured  from  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  hyoscyamia  from  those 
of  Hyoscyamus  niger.  {See  Hi/oscyamus.)  The  product  is  exceedingly  small. 
In  the  most  favourable  case,  Trommsdorff  got  only  -^q  of  1  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  A,  Von  Planta,  daturia  is  identical  with  atropia,  its  formula  being 
C^H^NOg.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  38.)  Mr.  Morries  obtained  a 
poisonous  empyreumatic  oil  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  stramonium. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Stramonium  is  a  powerful  narcotic.  When 
taken  in  quantities  sufiicient  to  aS'ect  the  system  moderately,  it  usually  produces 
more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance,  indicated  by  vertigo,  headache,  dimness  or 
perversion  of  vision,  and  confusion  of  thought,  sometimes  amounting  to  slight 
delirium  or  a  species  of  intoxication.  At  the  same  time  peculiar  deranged  sensa- 
tions are  experienced  about  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  and  trachea,  increased  occa- 
sionally to  a  feeling  of  sufl'ocation,  and  often  attended  with  nausea.  A  disposi- 
tion to  sleep  is  sometimes  but  not  uniformly  produced.  The  pulse  is  not  mate- 
rially aff'ected.  The  bowels  are  rather  relaxed  than  confined,  and  the  secretions 
from  the  skin  and  kidneys  not  unfretjuently  augmented.  These  efltects  pass  oflf 
io  five  or  six  hours,  or  in  a  shorter  period,  and  no  inconvenience  is  subsequently 
experienced.  In  p«jisonous  doses,  this  narcotic  produces  cardialgia,  excessive 
thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  sense  of  strangulation,  anxiety  and  fuintness,  par- 
tial or  complete  biiiiduess  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  sometimes  deafness,  flush- 
ing and  swelling  of  the  face,  headache,  vertigo,  delirium  sometimes  of  a  furious, 
sometimes  of  u  whimsical  character,  tremors  of  the  limbs,  palsy,  and  ultimatelj 
Btopor  and  convulsions.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Faust,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  of  a  scarlet  colour.  {Charleston  Journ.  &  Rev.,  ix.  745.) 
From  all  thrp*i  symptoms  the  patient  may  recover;  but  they  have  frequently 
terminated  in  oeath.  To  evacuate  the  stomach  by  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump 
is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  What  has  before  been  said  as  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  catistic  alkalies  upon  the  active  principle  of  belladonna  and  hyoscy- 
amus is  applicable  to  their  influence  on  stramonium.  (See  pages  163  and  401.) 
Opium  exercises  the  same  antagonistic  influence  upon  the  operation  of  this  poi- 
iioo  as  on  that  of  belladonna.  (See  Belladonna,  page  1C3.) 

Though  long  known  as  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  herb,  stramonium  wai 
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lirst  ntrodoced  into  regular  practice  by  Baron  Storck,  of  Vienna,  who  found 
some  advantage  from  its  use  in  mania  and  epilepsy.  Subsequent  observation  has 
confirmed  his  estimate  of  the  remedy;  and  numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
benefit  has  accrued  from  it  in  these  complaints.  Other  diseases  in  which  it  has 
been  found  beneficial  are  neuralgic  and  rhenmatic  affections,  dysmenorrhcea, 
syphilitic  pains,  cancerous  sores,  and  spasmodic  asthma.  In  the  last  complaint 
it  has  acquired  considerable  reputation.  It  is  employed  only  during  the  parox- 
ysm, which  it  very  often  greatly  alleviates  or  altogether  subverts.  The  practice 
was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies,  where  the  natives  are 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  the  dried  root  and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  Datura 
ferox,  in  the  paroxysms  of  this  distressing  complaint.  The  same  parts  of  D. 
Stramonium  were  substituted,  and  found  equally  effectual.  To  prepare  the  roots 
for  use,  they  are  quickly  dried,  cut  into  pieces,  and  beaten  so  as  to  loosen  the  tex- 
ture. The  dried  leaves  answer  the  same  purpose.  They  are  smoked  by  means  of 
a  common  tobacco-pipe.  These  and  other  narcotic  leaves  have  also  been  used 
in  the  shape  of  cigars.  The  smoke  produces  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  lungs,  followed 
by  copious  expectoration,  and  attended  frequently  with  temporary  vertigo  or 
drowsiness,  and  sometimes  with  nausea.  The  remedy  should  never  be  used  in 
plethoric  cases,  unless  preceded  by  ample  depletion,  and  in  no  case  where  there 
is  determination  to  the  head.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  consequences  have  re- 
sulted from  its  incautious  or  improper  use ;  and  General  Gent,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  practice  into  England,  is  said  at  last  to  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  it.  Stramonium  has  sometimes  been  given  by  the  stomach  in  the  same 
complaint.  It  is  used  by  Dr.  H.  D.  W.  Pawling  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, and,  as  represented  in  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  his  pupil  Dr.  G.  W. 
Holstein,  with  great  success.    Dr.  Pawling  employs  a  decoction  of  the  leaves. 

Externally  the  medicine  is  used  advantageously  as  an  ointment  or  cataplasm 
in  irritable  ulcers,  inflamed  tumours,  swelling  of  the  mammae,  and  painful  hemor- 
rhoidal affections.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Dortch,  of  North  Carolina,  has  found  it  very  use- 
ful in  tinea  capitis.  (Thesis,  Feb.  1846.)  By  American  surgeons  it  is  very  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  previously 
to  the  operation  for  cataract;  and  is  found  equally  efficacious  with  belladonna. 
For  this  purpose  the  extract,  mixed  with  lard,  is  generally  rubbed  over  the  eye- 
lid, or  a  solution  of  it  dropped  into  the  eye. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  plant  employed,  the  seeds  are  the  most  powerful.  They 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  twice  a  day ;  and  an  extract  made  by  evapo- 
rating the  decoction,  in  one-quarter  or  half  the  quantity.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered leaves  is  two  or  three  grains.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  is 
more  commonly  prescribed  than  any  other  preparation,  and  may  be  administered 
in  the  quantity  of  one  grain.  (See  Extraclum  Stramonii  Foliorum.)  There  is 
also  an  officinal  tincture,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  dose  should  be 
gradually  increased  till  the  narcotic  operation  becomes  evident,  or  relief  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  obtained.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  pow- 
dered leaves,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  other  preparations,  have  often 
been  given  daily  without  unpleasant  effects. 

Daturia  has  been  employed  for  obtaining  the  effects  whether  of  stramonium 
or  belladonna.  M.  Jobert  has  found  it  three  times  as  strong  as  atropia,  less  apt 
to  disturb  vision  than  belladonna,  and  at  the  same  time  more  constant  and  last- 
ing in  its  operation.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  A.  D.  1863,  p.  28.) 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Leaves.  Extractum  Stramonii,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Stramof  «i 
Alcoholicum,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  of  the  Seeds.  Extractum  Stramonii,  Br.;  Tinctura  Stram^vi.ii. 
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STYRAX.  r.^. 

Storax. 

The  prepared  juice  of  Liquidarabar  orientale.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  STYRAX  PR.EPARATUS.  Prepared  Storax,  Liquidambar 
orieutale.  A  Balsam,  obtained  from  the  bark,  and  purified  by  means  of  rectified 
spirit  and  straining.  Br. 

Storax,  Fr.,  Germ.;  Storace,  Ilal;  Estomque,  Span. 

Until  recently  it  was  generally  admitted  that  storax  was  obtained  from  Sty- 
rax  officinale ;  and  it  has  not  been  determined  that  this  plant  does  not  yield  a 
variety  of  the  drug ;  but  both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  now  ascribe  the 
storax  in  ordinary  use  to  Liquidambar  orientale ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  give 
a  brief  description  of  both  plants. 

Styrax.  See  BENZOINUM. 

Styrax  officinale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  623;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  291,  t.  101. 
This  species  of  Styrax  is  a  tree  which  rises  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  feet  in 
height,  sends  off  many  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  rough  gray  bark.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  entire,  oval,  pointed,  bright-green  on  their  upper 
surface,  white  with  a  cotton-like  down  upon  the  under,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  flowers  are  united  in  clusters 
of  three  or  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  They  are  white,  and  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  orange.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
south  of  France,  where,  however,  it  does  not  yield  balsam.  This  circumstance 
induced  some  naturalists  to  doubt  whether  Styrax  officinale  is  the  real  source 
of  storax  ;  and,  as  the  Liquidambar  sfyracijlua  of  this  country  affords  a  balsam 
analogous  to  that  under  con«^ideration,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  conjectured  that  the 
latter  might  be  derived  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  L.  orientale  ot 
Lamarck,  which  is  more  abundant  in  Syria  than  the  Styrax.  This  conjecture 
has  since  been  confirmed ;  and  storax  is  now  officinally  referred  to  that  plant. 

LiQLiDA.MBAB.  Sex.Syst.  Moncecia  Polyandria. — Nat.  Or d.  AmentaceaB, 
Juss.;  Balsamaceae,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male.  Amentum  conical,  surrounded  by  a  four-leaved  involucre; 
jorolla  none;  filaments  numerous.  Female.  Amentum  globose,  with  a  four- 
heaved  involucre;  calyx  one-leafed,  urceolate,  two-flowered;  styles  two;  cap* 
jules  two,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  calyx,  one-celled,  many-seeded. 

Liquidambar  orientale.  Miller,  bid.  No.  2;  Pharm.  journ.,  xvi.  462.  The 
oriental  sweet-gum  is  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  palmate 
leaves,  of  which  each  division  is  obscurely  three-loljed.  They  are  serrate,  perfectly 
smooth,  bright-green  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  on  the  under. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south-western  parts  of  which  it  forma 
large  forests.   It  yields  the  variety  of  the  drug  called  liquid  storax. 

Accounts  somewhat  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  balsam.  They 
agree,  however,  in  the  point,  that,  the  outer  bark  having  been  removed,  the  inner 
bark  is  scraped  off  and  submitted  to  pressure.  According  to  Mr.  Maltass,  the 
bark  is  first  pressed  cold  in  horse-hair  bags,  after  which  hot  water  is  thrown 
over  them,  and  they  are  again  pressed.  Lieutenant  Campbell  states  that  the 
inner  bark  is  first  boiled  with  water,  and,  a  portion  of  the  balsam  which  rises 
Having  been  skimmed  off,  is  then  pressed  ro  as  to  extract  the  remainder.  The 
residuary  bark,  after  expression,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  employed  in  Yarioas 
pMts  of  Turkey  for  fumigation.  It  is  the  dnig  known  in  commerce  as  Storax 
harK  or  Cortex  Thy miamatis.  (Hanbury,  Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  468.)  The  balsam 
IB  sent  in  casks  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  ports  of  the  Levant 

Several  kinds  of  storax  have  been  described.    The  purest  was  the  sloram 
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in  grains,  which  was  in  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  reddish-yellow  tears,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  opaque,  soft,  adhesive,  and  capable  of  uniting  so  as  to  form  a 
mass.  Another  variety,  formerly  called  styrax  calamita,  from  the  circumstance, 
as  is  supposed,  that  it  was  brought  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  reed, 
consisted  of  dry  and  brittle  masses,  formed  of  yellowish  agglutinated  tears,  in  the 
interstices  of  which  was  a  brown  or  reddish  matter.  The  French  called  it  storax 
amygdaloide.  This  and  the  preceding  variety  had  a  pleasant  odour  like  that 
of  vanilla.  Neither  of  them,  however,  is  now  found  in  the  markets.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  one  or  both  of  these  varieties  may  have  been  the  product  of  Styrax 
officinale ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty  on  this  point. 

A  third  variety,  which  is  sometimes  sold  as  the  styrax  calamita,  is  in  brown 
or  reddish-brown  masses  of  various  shapes,  light,  friable,  yet  possessing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  tenacity,  and  softening  under  the  teeth.  Upon  exposure,  it  be- 
comes covered  upon  the  surface  with  a  white  efflorescence  of  benzoic  acid.  It 
evidently  consists  of  sawdust,  united  either  with  a  portion  of  the  balsam,  or 
with  other  analogous  substances.  As  found  in  our  shops,  it  is  usually  in  the 
state  of  a  coarse,  soft,  dark-coloured  powder,  mingled  with  occasional  light 
friable  lumps  of  various  magnitude,  and  containing  very  little  of  the  balsam. 
When  good,  it  should  yield,  upon  pressure  between  hot  plates,  a  brown  resinous 
fluid  having  the  odour  of  storax.  The  source  of  this  variety  is  not  precisely 
known.  Mr.  Hanbury  states  that  some  of  it  is  prepared  at  Trieste  by  mixing 
the  residue  of  the  liquidamber  bark  remaining  after  expression,  and  reduced  to 
coarse  powder,  with  genuine  liquid  storax.  {Fharm.  Journ.,  April,  1863,  p.  438.) 

A  fourth  variety,  which,  under  the  name  of  liquid  storax,  is  the  one  commonly 
used,  is  a  semi-fluid,  adhesive  substance,  brown  or  almost  black  upon  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  air,  but  of  a  slightly  greenish-gray  colour  within,  and  of  an 
odour  somewhat  like  that  of  Peruvian  balsam,  though  less  agreeable.  It  is  kept  in 
jars.  The  source  of  liquid  storax  was  till  recently  quite  uncertain.  Some  supposed 
it  to  be  derived  by  decoction  from  the  young  branches  of  Liquidambar  sfyra- 
cijlua;  but  a  specimen  of  the  juice  of  this  plant,  brought  from  New  Orleans, 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  had  an  odour  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  substance  under  consideration.  According  to  Landerer,  who  resides 
in  Greece,  liquid  storax  is  obtained,  in  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes,  from  the 
bark  and  young  twigs  of  Styrax  officinale,  by  subjecting  them  to  pressure.  But 
Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  in  a  communication  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (xvi. 
422),  has  shown  this  to  be  an  error;  none  whatever  of  the  balsam  being  col- 
lected in  those  islands.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  liquid  storax  had  been 
referred  to  Liquidambar  orientate;  and  from  specimens  of  the  plant  furnishing 
the  balsam,  collected  by  Mr.  Maltass,  and  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Hanbury,  therr 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  reference. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  storax  is  usually  so  much  adulterated  as  to  require 
purification  before  it  can  be  used ;  and,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharma- 
copoeias, processes  were  formerly  given  for  its  preparation.  But  in  the  recent 
editions  these  processes  have  been  abandoned ;  and  the  U.  S.  authorities  content 
themselves  with  directing,  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue,  the  "  prepared  juice  " 
of  the  plant;  the  British,  the  "balsam  purified  by  means  of  rectified  spirit  and 
straining."  Whenever  not  originally  pure  enough  for  use,  it  should  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  the  solution  strained,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  then  completely  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat. 

General  Properties.  Storax  has  a  fragrant  odour  and  aromatic  taste.  It 
melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  and,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame,  leaving  a  light  spongy  carbonaceous  residue.  It  im- 
parts its  odour  to  water,  which  it  renders  yellow  and  milky.  Its  active  con- 
stituents are  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  Newmann  obtained  from  480  grains 
of  storax  120  of  watery  extract;  and  from  an  equal  quantity,  360  grains  of  alco- 
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hoHc  extract.  Containing  Tolatile  oil  and  resin,  and  yielding  benzoic  or  cinna- 
mic  acid  by  distillation,  it  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  balsam.  Besides  oil, 
resin,  and  benzoic  acid,  Reinsch  foand  in  styrax  calamita,  gum,  extractive,  lig- 
nin,  a  matter  extracted  by  potassa,  water,  and  traces  of  ammonia.  Simon  found 
in  liquid  storax  cinnamic  acid,  and  a  resinous  substance,  which  he  considered 
identical  with  the  styracin  of  Bonastre.  According  to  Toel,  stjracin  is  a  com- 
pound of  cinnamic  acid  with  a  peculiar  substance  which  he  calls  Myrone,  and 
is  in  composition  perfectly  analogous  to  the  natural  fats.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  July  2, 
1849.)  Strecker  gives  the  name  of  styrone  to  a  substance  resulting  from  tho 
action  of  caustic  potassa  on  liquid  storax.  He  states  that,  if  this  be  oxidized 
by  exposing  spongy  platinum  moistened  with  it  in  the  liquid  state  to  the  air^ 
the  odour  of  oil  of  cinnamon  is  perceived,  evincing  the  production  of  a  portioL 
of  that  oil.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  xv.  180.)  The  volatile  oil  of  storax,  denomi- 
nated atyrol,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  liquid  balsam  with  water  and  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  this  salt  being  added  to  retain  the  cinnamic  acid.  It  is  a  mobile, 
limpid  fluid,  with  the  odour  of  liquid  storax,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  has  the 
ep.  gr.  0-924,  and  boils  at  294°  F.  (Gmehn'it  Handbook,  xiii.  2.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  balsam  is  a  stimulating  expectorant,  and 
was  formerly  recommended  in  phthisis,  chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  and  amenorrhcea; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  used  at  present,  except  as  a  constituent  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin.  It  has  been  highly  praised  as  a  remedy  in  diphtheria  and 
pseudomembranous  croup.  Liquid  storax  has  been  recommended  in  gonorrhoea 
and  leucorrhoea  as  equally  effectual  with  copaiba,  and  less  disagreeable.  From  ten 
to  twenty  grains  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased. 

OJf. Prtp.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita.  W. 

SULPHUR  LOTUM.  U,S, 
Washed  Sulphur, 
Sublimed  sulphur,  thoroughly  washed  with  water.  U.  S. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  U,S,,Br. 

Sublimed  Sulphur, 

BrimBtonc;  Sonfre,  ^.;  Schwefel,  G^«-m.,-  Zolfo, /fa/.;  KtnTt^,  Span. 

The  officinal  forms  of  sulphur  are  the  sublimed,  the  icashed,  and  the  predpi- 
tcUed.  The  sublimed  and  washed  sulphur  will  be  noticed  in  this  place ;  the  pre- 
cipitated, in  Part  IT.  among  the  Preparations. 

Natural  States.  Sulphur  is  very  generally  disseminated  throughout  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  and  is  almost  always  present,  in  minute  quantity,  in  aniHial  and 
vegetable  matter.  Among  vegetables,  it  is  particularly  abundant  in  mustanl  and 
other  cruciform  plants.  It  occurs  in  the  earth,  cither  native  or  in  combination. 
When  native  it  is  found  in  masses,  translucent  or  opaque,  or  in  the  powdery 
form  mixed  with  various  earthy  impurities.  In  combination  it  is  usually  united 
with  certain  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  mercury,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc,  forming 
compounds  called  sulphurets.  Nntivt*.  sulphur  is  most  abundant  in  volcanic 
coontries,  and  is  hence  called  '  ^ul])hur.    The  most  productive  mines  of 

BnlpliQr  are  found  in  Sicily,  nt  i  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,*  and  in  the 

Roman  States.    A  1; -^  sulphur  has  been  opened  in  California, 

About  twenty  miles  t  ■       na,  and  seven  from  the  aea-coast.  (Am. 

Joum.  of  Pharm.,  March,  lb62,  p.  176.) 

♦  On  a  rcc  '\   V*    -    .-•  -•   t  r    ■      mthors  wns  informed  that  sul- 

phur was  n  .ri(l  certainly  no  works  for  iU 

•  XiraOtiOD    Wcic   vuvU    lU   vi'viwuvii. A'vtm    IV    i/n    in  i. 
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Extraction,  tlh.  Sulphur  is  obtained  either  from  sulphur  earths,  or  from  the 
native  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper,  called  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  The  sul- 
phur earths  are  placed  in  earthen  pots,  set  in  oblong  furnaces  of  brickwork. 
From  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  each  pot,  a  tube  proceeds  obliquely  down- 
wards, which  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  pot,  situated  out- 
Bide  tlie  furnace,  and  perforated  near  its  bottom,  to  allow  the  melted  sulphur  to 
flow  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  conveniently  placed  to  receive  it.  Fiie  being 
applied,  the  sulphur  rises  in  vapour,  leaving  the  impurities  behind,  and,  being 
condensed  again,  flows  from  the  perforated  pot  into  the  vessel  containing  the 
water.  Sulphur,  as  thus  obtained,  is  called  crude  sulphur,  and  contains  about 
one-twelftli  of  its  weight  of  earthy  matter.  For  purification  it  is  generally 
melted  in  a  cast  iron  vessel.  When  the  fusion  is  complete,  the  impurities  sub- 
side, and  the  purer  sulphur  is  dipped  out  and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden 
moulds,  which  give  it  the  form  of  solid  cylinders,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  called 
in  commerce  roll  sulphur  or  cane  brimstone.  The  dregs  of  this  process,  ground 
to  powder,  constitute  a  very  impure  kind  of  sulphur,  of  a  gray  colour,  called  in 
the  shops  sulphur  vivum  or  horse  brimstone. 

The  above  process  purifies  the  sulphur  but  imperfectly.  At  the  same  time  it 
causes  a  considerable  loss ;  as  the  dregs  just  mentioned  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  sulphur.  A  more  eligible  mode  of  purification  consists  in  distilling  the 
crude  sulphur  from  a  large  cast  iron  still,  set  in  brickwork  over  a  furnace,  and 
furnished  with  an  iron  head.  The  head  has  two  lateral  communications,  one 
with  a  chamber  of  brickwork,  the  other  with  an  iron  receiver,  immersed  in  water, 
which  is  constantly  renewed  to  cool  it  sufficiently  to  cause  the  sulphur  to  con- 
dense in  the  liquid  form.  When  the  tube  between  the  still  and  receiver  is  shut, 
and  that  communicating  with  the  chamber  is  open,  the  sulphur  condenses  on  its 
walls  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  constitutes  sublimed  sulphur 
or  fiowers  of  sulphur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  communication  with  the 
chamber  is  closed,  and  that  with  the  receiver  opened,  the  sulphur  condenses  in 
the  latter  in  the  fused  state,  and,  when  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds,  forms  the  roll 
aulphur  of  commerce. 

The  extraction  of  sulphur  from  the  bisulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites)  is  per- 
formed by  distilling  it  in  stone-ware  cylinders.  Half  the  sulphur  contained  in 
the  bisulphuret  is  volatilized  by  the  heat,  and  conducted,  by  means  of  an  adopter, 
into  vessels  containing  water,  where  it  condenses.  The  residue  of  the  mineral 
is  employed  for  making  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.  In  the  island  of  An- 
glesea,  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  obtained  from  copper  pyrites  in  the  pro- 
cess for  extracting  that  metal.  The  furnaces  in  which  the  ore  is  roasted  are 
connected  by  horizontal  flues  with  chambers,  in  which  the  volatilized  sulphur 
is  condensed.  Each  chamber  is  furnished  with  a  door,  through  which  the  sul- 
phur is  withdrawn  once  in  six  weeks. 

Crude  sulphur  comes  to  this  country  principally  from  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and 
the  ports  of  Italy.  Roll  sulphur  and  the  flowers  are  usually  brought  from  Mar- 
seilles. Good  Sicilian  sulphur  does  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  impurity, 
consisting  chiefly  of  earths.  Crude  sulphur  is  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  sulphuric  acid;  and,  as  it  is  very  variable  in  quality,  it  becomes  important  to 
ascertain  its  exact  value.  This  may  be  done  by  drying  a  given  weight  of  it,  and 
submitting  it  to  combustion.  The  weight  of  the  incombustible  residue,  added  to 
that  lost  in  drying,  gives  the  amount  of  impurity. 

Properties.  Sulphur  is  a  non-metallic  element,  susceptible  of  several  allotro- 
pic  states.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a  pale  yellow-colour, 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  exhibiting  a  crystalline  texture  and  shining  fracture. 
li  nas  a  slight  taste,  and  a  perceptible  smell  when  rubbed.  When  pure  its  sp.  gr. 
is  about  2 ;  but  it  varies  a  little  in  density  in  its  different  allotropic  states.  Oc- 
casionally, from  impurity,  its  sp.  gr.  is  as  high  as  2*35.    Its  eq.  number  is  16,  and 
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Its  symbol  S.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  becomes  negatively  electric  by 
friction.  The  melting  point  of  sulphur  varies  with  its  allotropic  state,  which  is 
readily  altered  by  heat.  In  ordinary  sulphur,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  element 
in  different  allotropic  states,  this  point  varies  from  232°  to  248°.  If  heated 
above  its  melting  point,  it  undergoes,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied,  a  pro- 
gressive change,  which  will  cause  it,  upon  slow  cooling,  to  solidify  at  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  that  at  which  it  was  melted ;  and,  if  it  be  remelted,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  a  higher  melting  point  than  before.  Melted  sulphur  is  perfectly 
limpid,  and  of  a  bright-yellow  colour.  When  sulphur  is  melted,  and,  after  par- 
tial cooling,  the  crust  formed  on  its  surface  is  pierced,  and  the  fluid  portion 
poured  out,  it  may  be  obtained  in  slender  prismatic  crystals,  called  prismatic 
sulphur.  When  sulphur  is  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  becomes  deeper- 
coloured  and  less  fluid.  At  392°,  it  has  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  is  so  viscid 
that  it  cannot  be  poured  from  the  containing  vessel.  If  the  temperature  be  still 
further  increased,  the  sulphur  resumes  its  fluidity,  but  retains  its  brown  colour. 
Finally,  when  the  temperature  reaches  752°,  it  boils  in  close  vessels,  forming  a 
yellow  vapour,  and  may  be  distilled.  If  melted  sulphur,  heated  above  392°,  is 
suddenly  cooled  by  being  poured  out  into  water,  it  becomes  a  reddish -brown 
plastic  mass,  with  alteration  of  properties,  called  soft  sulphur  (viscid  sulphur), 
which  is  employed  in  taking  impressions  of  medals,  <fec.  This  form  of  sulphur 
resumes  the  hard  state,  but  not  its  original  colour,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
or  suddenly  if  heated  to  about  212°.  Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions,  petroleum,  rectifled  coal  naphtha,  the  fixed  oils,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  other  volatile  oils,  alcohol  and  ether,  chloroform,  and  bisulphuret 
of  carbon.  Its  best  solvent  is  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  from  solution  in  which  it 
crystallizes  generally  in  octohedrons,  a  form  belonging  to  a  different  system  from 
the  prism,  obtained  by  crystallizing  melted  sulphur  by  cooling.  Hence  sulphur 
is  said  to  be  dimorphous. 

The  allotropic  states  of  sulphur  have  been  studied  chiefly  by  Brodie,  Magnus 
and  Weber,  and  Berth elot.  These  states  are  induced,  for  the  most  part,  by  heat, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  crystalline  form  of  the  sulphur,  and  by  its  solubility 
or  non-solubility  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  According  to  the  corrected  deter- 
minations of  Magnus  and  Weber,  there  are  four  allotropic  states  of  sulphur, 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  names  of  prismatic,  octohedral,  crummy,  and  in- 
soluble sulphur.  Prismatic  sulphur  forms  the  greater  part  of  ordinary  sulphur. 
It  is  soluble  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  If  heated  just  to  its  point  of  fusion,  it 
will  have  a  coinciding  melting  and  solidifying  point  at  248°.  (  Ji.  C.  Brodie.) 
Octohedral  sulphur  may  be  obtained  from  freshly  made  soft  sulphur,  by  acting 
on  it  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  it  in  part.  This  solution,  by 
distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  bisulphuret,  yields,  on  cooling,  octohedral  sulphur. 
The  melting  point  of  this  sulphur  is  238°;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  correctly, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  octohedral  sulphur  is  changed  by  heat  into  the 
prismatic,  with  the  effect  of  raising  the  melting  point.  {B.  C.  Brodie.)  The 
solution,  when  no  more  crystals  can  be  obtained  from  it,  still  contains  sulphur, 
which  may  be  separated  as  a  cellular  amorphous  mass,  called  crummy  sulphur, 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Crummy  sulphur  forms  from 
2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  soft  sulphur;  and,  though  obtained  from  its  solution  in 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  cannot  be  redissolved  in  it,  even  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
tore.  Insoluble  sulphur  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  soft  sulphur 
which  is  left  undissolved  by  the  bisulphuret,  amounting  to  between  one-third 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  former.  Mr.  Brodie  was  unable  to  determine  the 
melting  point  of  this  sulphur,  but  found  it  considerably  above  248°,  or  the  melt- 
ing point  of  prismatic  8ulj)htir.  Flowers  of  sulphur  contain  about  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  insoluble  sulphur.  Crummy  sulphur  is  cither  yellow  or  red,  ac- 
eurdiog  as  it  is  obtained  from  a  soft  sulphur  which  has  beea  oooe  or  ieveral 
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times  melted  and  poured  out  into  water.  What  Magnus  formerly  called  red 
sulphur  is  a  red  modification  of  crummy  sulphur.  Red  and  black  sulphur  are 
no  longer  considered  by  Magnus  as  allotropic  states  of  sulphur ;  but  rather  as 
sulphur  modified  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  proportion  of  foreign  matter. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  recent  discovery  of  Mitscherlich,  con6rmed  by 
Magnus,  that  a  number  of  substances,  especially  the  fats  and  oils,  when  heated 
with  sulphur,  give  it  a  red  or  black  colour.  Thus,  one  part  of  tallow,  heated 
with  3000  parts  of  sulphur,  imparts  to  it  an  intensely  red  colour;  and  the  same 
proportion  of  paraffin  changes  it  to  red  or  black.  So  minute  is  the  quantity  of 
foreign  matter,  capable  of  producing  this  change,  that  Magnus  asserts  that  sul* 
phur,  touched  by  the  hands,  will  be  coloured  red  by  the  greasy  matter  thereby 
imparted,  upon  being  heated  to  572°.  Black  sulphur  forms  a  soft,  greasy,  duc- 
tile mass,  which  after  a  time  solidifies,  when  it  assumes  a  glassy  appearance.  (Sea 
Chem.  Gaz.,  May  15,  1854,  and  Philos.  Mag.,  Supplement,  Jan.  1857.) 

The  physical  properties  of  sulphur  are  remarkably  modified  by  heating  it  in 
contact  with  a  minute  proportion  of  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine.  It  becomes 
soft  and  malleable,  and  at  the  same  time  is  rendered  insoluble  in  bisulphuret  of 
carbon.  {Chem.  News,  March  7,  1863,  p.  115.) 

Sulphur  takes  fire  at  about  the  temperature  of  300°,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar 
gaseous  acid,  called  sulphurous  acid.  The  combinations  of  sulphur  are  nume* 
rous,  and  among  the  most  powerful  agents  of  chemistry.  It  forms  with  oxygen 
four  principal  acids,  the  hypo  sulphurous,  sulphurous,  hypo  sulphuric,  and 
sulphuric;  with  hydrogen,  sulphohydric  acid  (hydrosulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen) ;  and  with  the  metals,  various  sulphurets.  Some  of  the 
sulphurets  are  analogous  to  acids,  others  to  bases;  and  these  different  sulphu- 
rets, by  combining  with  each  other,  form  compounds  which,  from  their  analogy 
to  salts,  are  called  by  Berzelius  sulpho-salts. 

An  extremely  sensitive  test  of  this  element  is  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  am- 
monia in  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  which  is  rendered  blue  by  contact 
with  even  a  trace  of  sulphur.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mai,  1862,  p.  367.) 

Sulphur,  when  obtained  by  roasting  the  native  sulphurets,  sometimes  con- 
tains arsenic,  and  is  thereby  rendered  poisonous.  Sicilian  sulphur,  being  vol- 
canic, is  not  subject  to  this  impurity.  The  common  English  roll  sulphur  is 
sometimes  made  from  iron  pyrites,  and  is  then  apt  to  contain  orpiment  {ler- 
sulphuret  of  arsenic).  This  impurity  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  sus- 
pected sulphur  with  nitric  acid.  The  arsenic,  if  present,  will  be  converted  into 
arsenic  acid;  and  the  nitric  solution,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  will  give  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  quintosulphuret  of  arsenic  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A 
precipitate  may  be  more  readily  obtained  from  the  nitric  solution,  if,  after  neu- 
tralization, sulphurous  acid  be  added,  which  will  convert  the  arsenic  acid  into 
the  arsenious.  This  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
but  the  precipitate  obtained  will  now  be  the  tersulphuret.  Sulphur,  when  per- 
fectly pure,  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat,  and  soluble  without  residue  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  According  to  Dr.  Playfair,  a  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium  is 
a  delicate  test  for  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  producing  with  them  a  violet  tint. 
The  late  Prof.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  employed  the  same  test  for  detecting  sul- 
phur in  any  compound.  The  substance  suspected  to  contain  it  is  fused  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter  if  necessary.  If  sulphur 
be  present  it  will  be  converted  into  sulphuret  of  sodium ;  and,  upon  the  addition 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  fused  mass  to  a  drop  of  the  nitroprusside,  the  charac- 
teristic violet  tint  will  be  produced. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  usually  called  flowers  of  sulphur  (flores  sulphuris),  ii 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.   It  is  always  con- 
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laminated  with  a  little  solphnric  acid,  which  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  subliming  chambers.  Accordingly,  it  always 
reddens  litmus;  and,  if  the  acid  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  sometimes 
cakes.  It  may  be  freed  from  acidity  by  careful  ablation  with  hot  water,  when  it 
becomes  the  officinal  washed  sulphur. 

Washed  sulphur  is  placed  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, with  an  explanatory  note,  that  it  is  sublimed  sulphur,  thoroughly 
washed  with  water.  Washed  sulphur  has  the  general  appearance  of  sublimea 
sulphur,  and  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat.  When  properly  prepared  it  does  not 
affect  litmus,  and  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphur  is  laxative,  diaphoretic,  and  resolvent. 
It  is  sujiposed  to  be  rendered  soluble  by  the  soda  of  the  bile.  It  evidently 
passes  otf  by  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  silver,  worn  in 
the  pockets  of  patients  under  a  course  of  it,  becomes  blackened  with  a  coating 
of  sulphurct.  The  stools  which  it  occasions  are  usually  solid,  and  it  is  gentle  in 
its  operation,  unless  it  contain  a  good  deal  of  acid,  when  it  may  cause  griping; 
and  the  liability  of  the  sublimed  sulphur  to  contain  acid,  renders  it  less  eligible 
for  exhibition  than  the  washed  sulphur,  from  which  all  acidity  is  removed.  The 
diseases  in  which  sulphur  is  principally  used  are  hemorrhoidal  affections,  atonic 
gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic  catarrh,  and  asthma.  It  has  also  been  given 
as  an  antiperiodic,  being  considered  as  particularly  applicable  to  cases  in  which 
the  apyrexia  is  incomplete.  It  is  also  much  employed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, in  cutaneous  affections,  especially  scabies,  for  the  cure  of  which  it  is 
considered  a  specific.  In  these  aflfections,  as  well  as  in  chronic  rheumatism,  it  is 
sometimes  applied  as  an  air  bath,  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  head 
being  protected  from  its  effects.  The  external  use  of  sulphur  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  O'Connor,  of  London,  in  sciatica,  and  chronic  articular  rheu- 
matism. The  limb  affected  is  covered  with  sulphur,  and  bandaged  with  new 
flannel,  over  which  sheets  of  wadding  are  wrapped.  The  dressing  should  not 
be  taken  off  for  several  days ;  as  its  earlier  removal  would  interfere  with  the 
absorption  of  the  sulphur,  on  which  its  curative  effect  depends.  {Lancet,  Am. 
ed.,  June,  1857,  p.  507.)  The  dose  of  sulphur  is  from  one  to  three  drachms, 
mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses,  or  taken  in  milk.  It  is  often  combined  with 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  with  magnesia. 

According  to  M.  liannon,  of  Brussels,  soft  sulphur,  recently  prepared,  pos- 
sesses valuable  therapeutic  properties,  not  as  a  laxative,  but  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  circulation,  lungs,  and  skin,  far  more  active  than  ordinary  sulphur.  The 
dose  of  soft  sulphur  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 
It  has  also  been  successfully  employed  for  filling  the  hollows  of  carious  teeth. 
(Pharm.  Journ.,  xvii,  330.) 

8ulphnr  is  consumed  in  the  arts,  principally  in  the  mannfacture  of  gunpowder 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Off.  Prtp.  of  Sulphur  Sublimatum.  Confectio  Sulphnris,  Br.:  Emplastrum 
Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro;  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubrum,  U.  S.:  Potassa 
Sulphnrata,  Br.;  Potassii  Sulphuretum,'6/.<S.;  Sulphur  PrsBcipitatum  ;  Sulphuris 
lodidum,  U.S.;  Unguentum  Sulphuris.  B. 

TABACUM.  U,S.,Br. 

Tobacco, 

The  commercial  dried  leaves  of  Nicotiana  Tabacnm.  U.  S.    Leaf  Tobacco, 
Virginian  Tobacco.  The  dried  Leaves.  Br. 
Tabftc, />.;  Tabak,  f7frm.;  Tobacco, //i/.;  Tohnoo,  .^jpon. 

NiooTiANA.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia Nat.  Ord.  Solanocem. 
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Oen.  Cfi.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the  border  plaited.  Stamens  inclined. 
Capsules  two-valved,  two-celled.  Willd. 

Nicotiana  Tahacum.  ^\M.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1014;  W\g%\o^ ,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  11. 
171;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat.  p.  208,  t.  77.  The  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a 
large  fibrous  root,  and  an  erect,  round,  hairy,  viscid  stem,  which  branches  near 
the  top,  and  rises  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
alternate,  sessile,  and  somewhat  decurrent,  very  large,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed, 
•jntire,  slightly  viscid,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  lowest  are  often  two  feet 
>ong,  and  six  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  terminal  panicles, 
and  are  furnished  with  long,  linear,  pointed  bractes  at  the  divisions  of  the  pedun- 
cle. The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  hairy,  somewhat  viscid,  and  divided  at  its  summit 
into  five  pointed  segments.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
of  a  greenish  hue,  swelling  at  top  into  an  oblong  cup,  and  ultimately  expanding 
into  a  five-lobed,  plaited,  rose-coloured  border.  The  whole  corolla  is  very  viscid. 
The  filaments  incline  to  one  side,  and  support  oblong  anthers.  The  pistil  con- 
sists of  an  oval  germ,  a  slender  style  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  a  cleft  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  an  ovate,  two-valved,  two-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous  reni- 
form  seeds,  and  opening  at  the  summit.  The  leaves  are  the  part  employed.  The 
seeds,  examined  by  F.  M.  Brandt,  yielded  no  narcotic  principle,  though'  a  protean- 
like  substance  contained  in  them  was  thought,  by  its  decomposition,  to  produce 
nicotia.  (Neues  Jahrb.fur  Fharm.,  xxi.  43*)  Prof.  Procter  also  failed  to  find 
nicotia  in  the  seeds.  {Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1868,  p.  296.) 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  America, 
where  it  was  found  by  the  Spaniards  upon  their  arrival.  It  is  at  present  culti- 
vated in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  more  abundantly  than  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  is,  perhaps,  the  region  most  celebrated  for 
its  culture.  The  young  shoots,  produced  from  seeds  thickly  sown  in  beds,  are 
transplanted  into  the  fields  during  the  month  of  May,  and  set  in  rows  with  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  feet  between  the  plants.  Through  the  whole  period  of 
its  growth,  the  crop  requires  constant  attention.  The  development  of  the  leaves 
is  promoted  by  removing  the  top  of  each  plant,  and  thus  preventing  it  from 
running  into  flower  and  seed.  The  harvest  is  in  August.  The  ripe  plants,  having 
been  cut  off  above  their  roots,  are  dried  under  cover,  and  then  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  tied  in  bundles,  and  packed  in  hogsheads.  While  hung  up  in 
the  drying  houses,  they  undergo  a  curing  process,  consisting  in  exposure  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  through  which  they  become  moist,  or  in  other  words 
are  said  to  sweat,  after  which  they  are  dried  for  packing. 

Two  varieties  of  this  species  are  mentioned  by  authors,  one  with  narrow,  the 
other  with  broad  leaves ;  but  they  do  not  difi'er  materially  in  properties.  Great 
diversity  in  the  quality  of  tobacco  is  produced  by  difi'erence  of  soil  and  mode  of 
cultivation ;  and  several  varieties  are  recognised  in  commerce.  Other  species  also 
of  Nicotiana  are  cultivated,  especially  N.  rustica  and  N.  paniculata,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  as  it  is  naturalized 
near  the  borders  of  some  of  our  small  northern  lakes.  The  N.  quadrivalvis  of 
Pursh  aS'ords  tobacco  to  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers ;  and 
N.fruticosa,  a  native  of  China,  was  probably  cultivated  in  Asia  before  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  Columbus.  The  latter  species  is  said  by  Mr.  John 
Le  Conte  to  be  that  from  which  the  best  Cuba  tobacco  is  obtained.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1859,  from  Proceed,  of  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.)  ^ 

Properties.  Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour, 
a  strong  narcotic  penetrating  odour  which  is  wanting  in  the  fresh  leaves,  and  a 
bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid  taste.  These  properties  are  imparted  to  water  and 
alcohol.  They  are  injured  by  long  boiling;  and  the  extract  is,  therefore,  rela- 
tively feeble.   An  elaborate  analysis  of  tobacco  was  made  by  Vauquelin,  who 
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discovered  in  it,  among  other  ingredients,  an  acrid,  Yolatile,  colourless  liquid* 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle.  It  was  separated  by  a  complicated  process,  of  which,  however,  ihe 
most  important  step  was  the  distillation  of  tobacco  juice  with  potassa.  In  thf 
results  of  this  distillation,  Yauquelin  recognised  alkaline  properties,  whiih  he 
ascribt-d  to  ammonia,  but  which  were,  in  part  at  least,  dependent  upon  the  acrid 
principle  alluded  to.  To  this  principle  the  name  of  nicotin  was  given;  but  its 
alkalinity  was  not  ascertained  till  a  subsequent  period.  Another  substance  was 
obtained  by  Hermstadt  by  simply  distilling  water  from  tobacco,  and  allowing  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  several  days.  A  white  crystalline  matter  rose  to  the  surface, 
which,  upon  being  removed,  was  found  to  have  the  odour  of  tobacco,  and  to 
resemble  it  in  effects.  It  was  fusible,  volatilizable,  similar  to  the  nicotin  of  Vau- 
quelin  in  solubility,  and  without  alkaline  or  acid  properties.  It  was  called  nico- 
iianin  by  Hermstadt,  and  appears  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  volatile  oils.  Two 
German  chemists,  I'osselt  and  Reimann,  subsequently  analyzed  tobacco,  and 
ascertained  the  alkaline  nature  of  its  active  principle,  which,  however,  neither 
they  nor  Yauquelin  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  According  to  these  chemists, 
10,000  parts  of  the  fresh  leaves  contain  6  parts  of  an  alkaline  substance,  which 
they  call  nicotin,  1  of  the  nicotianin  of  Hermstadt,  287  of  slightly  bitter  ex- 
tractive, 174  of  gum  mixed  with  a  little  malate  of  lime,  26  7  of  green  resin,  26 
of  albumen,  104  8  of  a  substance  analogous  to  gluten,  51  of  malic  acid,  12  of 
malate  of  ammonia,  4*8  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  6-3  of  chloride  of  potassium,  95 
of  potassa,  which  was  combined  in  the  leaves  with  malic  and  nitric  acids,  16  6 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  242  of  lime  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  acid, 
8-8  of  silica,  4969  of  lignin,  traces  of  starch,  and  8828  parts  of  water.  (Ber- 
zelius,  Traitt  de  Chimie.)  According  to  M.  E.  Qoupet,  tobacco  contains  also 
a  little  citric  acid.  {Chem.  Oaz,,  Aug.  1846,  p.  319.)  The  nicotin  obtained  by 
Yauquelin,  and  by  Posselt  and  Reimann,  was  a  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  and, 
as  subsequently  ascertained  by  Henry  and  Boutron,  was  in  fact  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  alkaline  principle  in  connection  with  ammonia.  It  was  reserved  for 
these  chemists  to  obtain  nicotin,  or  nicotia,  as  it  should  now  be  called,  in  a  state 
of  purity.  It  exists  in  tobacco  combined  with  au  acid  in  excess,  and  in  this  state 
is  not  volatile. 

The  following  was  the  process  employed  by  the  Messrs.  Henry  and  Boutron. 
Five  hundred  parts  of  smoking  tobacco  were  exposed  to  distillation,  in  connec- 
tion with  about  6000  parts  of  water  aud  200  parts  of  caustic  soda;  the  heat 
applied  being  at  first  very  moderate,  and  afterwards  increased  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  product  of  the  distillation  was  received  in  a  vessel  containing  about 
80  or  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  3  times  its  weight  of  water;  and 
the  process  was  continued  till  nearly  one-half  of  the  liquid  had  come  over.  The 
product,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  preserve  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  was  evapo- 
rated to  about  100  parts,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  A  slight  deposit  which  had 
formed  was  separated  by  filtration,  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  was  added,  and  the 
liquor  again  distilled.  A  colourless,  very  volatile,  acrid  liquor  now  came  over, 
which,  being  concentrated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  lost  the  ammonia 
which  accompanied  it,  and  assumed  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  more  or  less  of 
the  coloor  of  amber.  In  the  liquid,  after  a  few  days,  minute  crystalline  plates 
formed;  but,  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  for  moisture,  it  was  difficult  to  iso- 
late them.  This  litjuid  was  pure  nicotia.  M.  Debize  obtains  it  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  through  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  lime,  contained  In  a  cylinder, 
and  condensing  the  vapour  by  a  worm  connected  with  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  cylinder  from  that  at  which  the  steam  enters.  The  resulting  liquid,  which 
'  the  nicotia,  together  with  ammonia  and  some  undetermined  bases,  is 

J  •  d  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  concentrated,  and  treated  with  ammonia 

ftod  ether,  by  means  of  which  an  ethereal  solution  of  nicotia  is  obtained.   Af 
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this  ba>»e  is  insoluble  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  of  nicotia 
separates,  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  may  be  removed.  The  alkaloid  may  after- 
wards be  obtained  pure  by  rectification.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Oct.  1860,  p.  281.) 

Nicotia.  {Nicotina.  Nicotin.)  This  is  a  colourless  or  nearly  colourless  fluid; 
of  the  sp.  gr.  1-048;  remaining  liquid  at  22°  F.;  of  little  smell  when  cold;  of 
an  exceedingly  acrid  burning  taste,  even  when  largely  diluted ;  entirely  vola- 
tilizable,  and,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  very  irritant  to  the  nostrils,  with  an  odour 
recalling  that  of  tobacco ;  inflammable ;  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
the  fixed  oils,  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  strongly  alkaline  in  its  reaction  ;  and  capa- 
ble of  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  JTheso  salts  are  deliquescent, 
have  a  burning  and  acrid  taste,  and,  like  the  salts  of  ammonia,  lose  a  portion 
of  their  base  by  heat.  Nicotia  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen 
than  most  of  the  other  organic  alkalies.  Its  formula  is  N^C^qIIj^,  and  combining 
number  consequently  162.  In  its  action  on  the  animal  system,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  virulent  poisons  known.  A  drop  of  it,  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution, 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  a  dog;  and  small  birds  perished  at  the  approach  of  a 
tube  containing  it.  In  man,  it  is  said  to  destroy  life,  in  poisonous  doses,  in  from 
two  to  five  minutes.  Tannin  forms  with  it  a  compound  of  but  slight  solubility, 
and  might  be  employed  as  a  counter-poison.  It  exists  in  tobacco  in  small  pro- 
portion. Henry  and  Boutron  found  different  varieties  of  tobacco  to  give  pro- 
ducts varying  from  3*8  to  11  28  parts  in  1000.  It  has  been  found  in  the  seeds, 
and  in  very  small  proportion  in  the  root.  (See  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxii.  689.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tobacco  owes  its  activity  to  this  alkaloid.*  It  haa 
been  employed  as  a  poison.  For  a  very  interesting  account  of  it  in  all  its  toxi- 
cological  relations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  memoir  by  Orfila,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lee,  and  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.  (N.  S.,  ix.  112,  219,  and 
369).  A  more  recent  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  June,  1859  (p.  620).  Nicotia  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  resisting  decomposition  amid  the  decaying  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  was  detected  by  Orfila  in  the  bodies  of  animals  destroyed  by  it 
two  or  three  months  after  their  death. 

Nicolianin  is  probably  the  odorous  principle  of  tobacco.  Posselt  and  Rei- 
mann  prepared  it  by  distilling  six  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves  with  twelve  pounds 
of  water,  till  one-half  of  the  liquid  passed  over,  then  adding  six  pounds  more  of 
water,  and  again  distilling,  and  repeating  this  process  three  times.  The  nico- 
tianin  was  obtained  to  the  amount  of  eleven  grains,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  It  was  a  fatty  substance,  having  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  an 
aromatic  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It  was  volatilizable  by  heat,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  not  affected  by  the  dilute  acids,  but  dissolved 
by  solution  of  potassa.  This  was  not  obtained  by  Henry  and  Boutron.  It  pro- 
duces sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  grain  of  it  swallowed  by 
Hermstadt  occasioned  giddiness  and  nausea. 

The  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  in  tobacco- 
smoke  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  A.  Yogel  and  C.  Ileischauer.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  P harm.,  Jan.  1859,  p.  76.) 

*  M.  Schloesing  obtained  a  much  larger  proportion  than  that  stated  above  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  Tobacco  is  exhausted  by  boiling  water,  the  infusion  evaporated  to  a  semi- 
solid consistence,  and  the  extract  shaken  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  3G°.  Two 
layers  form,  of  which  the  upper  contains  all  the  nicotia.  This  is  decanted,  most  of  the 
alcohol  evaporated,  and  alcohol  anew  added  in  order  to  precipitate  certain  matters.  The 
extract  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  and,  after  cooling,  is  shaken 
with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nicotia.  To  the  ethereal  solution  powdered  oxalic  acid  is 
added,  which  unites  with  the  nicotia,  and  separates  in  the  form  of  a  sjrupy  mass.  This, 
being  washed  with  ether,  treated  with  potassa,  taken  up  by  water,  and  distilled  in  a  water* 
bath,  yields  the  nicotia,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  rectification  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen. (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Se  sSr.,  xii.  157.)  Orfila,  in  his  memoir  on  nicotia,  states  that  Havana 
tobacco  yields  2  per  cent,  of  this  alkaloid,  Maryland  2-3  per  cent.,  and  Virginia  6*9  per  ccoi. 
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When  distilled  at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water,  tobacco  affordt 
an  empjreumatic  oil,  which  Mr.  Brodie  proved  to  be  a  most  virulent  poison.  A 
single  drop,  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat,  occasioned  death  in  about  fivfc 
minutes,  and  double  the  quantity,  administered  in  the  same  manner  to  a  dog, 
was  followed  by  the  same  result.  This  oil  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  an 
acrid  taste,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  exactly  resembling  that  of  tobacco 
pipes  which  have  been  much  used.  It  has  been  shown  to  contain  nicotia. 
{Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Se  sir.,  ix.  465.) 

It  is  quite  certain  that  tobacco  leaves  undergo  considerable  chemical  changes 
during  the  processes  of  curing,  and  preparation  for  use.  Thus,  the  characteristic 
odour  of  ordinary  tobacco  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  fresh  leaves, 
and  must  be  owing  to  the  generation  of  a  new  volatile  principle.  The  propor- 
tion, too,  of  nicotia  contained  in  prepared  tobacco  is  asserted  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  the  fresh.  It  appears  that  a  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  in  the 
leaves,  by  which  certain  pre-existing  principles  are  converted  into  nicotianin 
and  probably  nicotia.  A  similar  change  is  probably  produced  during  the  com- 
bustion of  tobacco ;  for  M.  Malapert  obtained,  from  the  condensed  products  of 
a  portion  of  common  French  smoking  tobacco  which  he  burned,  as  much  as  9 
per  cent,  of  nicotia,  while  the  proportion  obtained  by  the  ordinary  process 
seldom  exceeds  2  per  cent,  and  the  highest  proportion  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  account  is  69  per  cent.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  119.)  It  has 
even  been  made  a  question,  whether  nicotia  existed  at  all  in  the  fresh  growing 
leaves;  but  this  question  has  been  experimentally  decided  in  the  aflBrmative  by 
Prof.  Procter.  (Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858,  p.  300.) 

The  distinguishing  character  of  tobacco,  as  given  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoiia, 
is  that,  when  distilled  with  solution  of  potassa,  it  yields  an  alkaline  fluid,  having 
the  peculiar  odour  of  nicotia,  and  giving  precipitates  with  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  tincture  of  galls. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tobacco  unites,  with  the  powers  of  a  sedative 
narcotic,  those  of  an  emetic  and  diuretic ;  and  produces  these  effects  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  whatever  surface  it  may  be  applied.  In  addition,  when  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  it  excites  violent  sneezing  and  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus; 
when  chewed,  it  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  increases  the 
flow  of  saliva;  and,  when  injected  into  the  rectum,  it  sometimes  operates  as  a 
cathartic.  Moderately  taken,  it  quiets  restlessness,  calms  mental  and  corporeal 
inquietude,  and  produces  a  state  of  general  languor  or  repose,  which  has  great 
charms  for  those  habituated  to  the  impression.  In  larger  quantities,  it  gives 
rise  to  confusion  of  the  head,  vertigo,  stupor,  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
pcneral  debility  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  functions,  which,  if  increased, 
eventuates  in  alarming  and  even  fatal  prostration.  The  symptoms  of  its  exces- 
BJve  action  are  severe  retching,  with  the  most  distressing  and  continued  nausea, 
great  Reljleness  of  pulse,  coolness  of  the  skin,  fainting,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions. It  probably  operates  both  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  by  entering  the  circulation.  As  its  local  action  is  stimulant,  we  can  thus 
account  for  the  fact,  that  it  excites  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  reduces  the  nervous  and  secondarily  the  arterial  power.  The  experi- 
ments of  Hrodie  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  function  of  the  heart  is  affected 
by  tobacco,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system ;  for,  in  a  decapitated 
animal  in  which  the  circulation  was  sustained  by  artificial  respiration,  the  infu- 
rion  injected  into  the  rectum  did  not  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  this  organ  almost  immediately  ceased  to  contract,  when  an  equal 
dose  of  the  poison  was  administered  to  a  healthy  animal.  Mr.  Brodio  observed 
A  remarkable  difference  between  the  operation  of  the  infusion  and  that  of  the 
r  iiatic  oil.     *  "       '    ith  from  the  former  the  heart  was  fonnd  completely 

'.  ,  while  it  '  !  to  act  with  regularity  for  a  considerable  time  after 
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spparenl  ileath  from  the  latter.  We  may  infer  from  this  fact,  either  that  there 
are  two  poisouous  principles  in  tobacco,  or  that  a  new  narcotic  product  is  formed 
dnrlug  it«  destructive  distillation.  In  cases  of  poisoning  from  tobacco,  the  indi- 
cations are,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  to  support  the  system  by  external 
and  internal  stimulants,  and  to  allay  irritation  of  stomach  by  opiates. 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  American  Indians. 
In  the  year  1660,  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Ambassador  of  that 
country  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  whose  name — ^Nicot — has  been  perpetuated  in 
the  generic  title  of  the  plant.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  iritioduccd 
the  practice  of  smoking  into  England.  In  the  various  modes  of  smoking,  chew- 
ing, and  snuffing,  the  drug  is  now  largely  consumed  in  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  must  have  properties  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  propensities  of  our 
nature,  to  have  thus  surmounted  the  first  repugnance  to  its  odour  and  taste, 
and  to  have  become  the  passion  of  so  many  millions.  When  employed  in  ex- 
cess, it  enfeebles  digestion,  produces  emaciation  and  general  debility,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  serious  nervous  disorders.  The  late  Dr.  Chapman  informed 
us  that  he  had  met  with  several  instances  of  mental  disorder,  closely  resembling 
delirium  tremens,  which  resulted  from  its  abuse,  and  which  subsided  in  a  few 
days  after  it  had  been  abandoned ;  and  Dr.  Kirkbride,  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  1850,  refers  to  four  cases  of 
insanity,  the  origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  In  the  form 
of  snuff,  tobacco  is  sometimes  so  much  contaminated  with  lead,  in  consequence 
of  being  kept  in  leaden  boxes,  as  to  endanger  the  poisonous  effects  of  that  metal. 
In  different  kinds  of  snuff,  Dr.  A.  Yogel  has  found  from  0  0 14  to  1025  per  cent, 
of  lead.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1864,  p.  422.) 

Its  remedial  employment  is  less  extensive  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
variety  of  its  powers.  The  excessive  and  distressing  nausea  which  it  is  apt  to 
occasion,  interferes  with  its  internal  use ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  administered  by 
the  stomach.  As  a  narcotic  it  is  employed  chiefly  to  produce  relaxation  in  spas- 
modic affections.  For  this  purpose,  the  infusion  or  smoke  of  tobacco,  or  the 
leaf  in  substance  in  the  shape  of  a  suppository,  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  obstinate  constipation  from  spasm  of  the  bowels, 
and  retention  of  urine  from  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra.  For  a  similar 
purpose,  the  powdered  tobacco,  or  common  snuff,  mixed  with  simple  cerate,  as 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Godman,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  throat  and 
breast  in  cases  of  croup ;  and  Dr.  Chapman  directed  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  in 
the  same  complaint,  with  decided  benefit.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  spasm  of 
the  riraa  glottidis  which  we  have  seen,  and  which  resisted  powerful  depletion  by 
the  lancet,  yielded  to  the  application  of  a  tobacco  cataplasm  to  the  throat.  A 
similar  application  to  the  abdomen  is  highly  recommended  in  painters'  colic,  and 
has  proved  useful  in  hysterical  convulsions.  Tetanus  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
by  baihs  made  with  the  decoction  of  the  fresh  leaves;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves 
has  been  given  internally  with  success  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  {Dab. 
Med.  Preaa,  June  23,  1858.)  The  relaxation  produced  by  smoking,  in  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  it,  was  very  happily  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Physick,  in  a  case  of 
obstinate  and  long-continued  dislocation  of  the  jaw ;  and  the  same  remedy  has 
frequently  been  found  useful  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma.  Tobacco 
has  been  highly  recommended,  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  in  articular  gout  and 
rheumatism ;  and  has  been  employed  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  injection, 
in  cases  of  obstinate  verminose  affections.  As  an  emetic  it  is  seldom  employed, 
unless  in  the  shape  of  a  cataplasm  to  the  epigastrium,  to  assist  the  action  of  in- 
ternal medicines,  in  cases  of  great  insensibility  of  stomach.  As  a  diiretic  it  was 
used  by  Fowler  in  dropsy  and  dysury;  but  the  practice  is  not  often  imitated. 
There  is  no  better  errhiue  than  tobacco,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  this 
class  of  medicines  is  employed.    As  a  sialagogue,  it  is  beneficial  ir  rheumatism 
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of  the  jaws,  and  often  relieves  toothache  by  its  anodyne  action.  It  is  also  ased 
externally,  in  the  shape  of  cataplasm,  infusion,  or  ointment,  in  cases  of  tinea 
capitis,  psora,  and  some  other  cutaneous  affections.  The  empyreumatic  oil  mixed 
with  simple  omtment,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce,  has  been 
applied  with  advantage,  by  American  practitioners,  to  indolent  tumours  and 
olcers;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  un- 
pleasant effects  on  the  system,  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  (See  Oleum 
Tabaci.)  This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the  modes  of  employing  tobacco; 
particularly  to  the  injection  of  the  infusion  into  the  rectum,  which  has  caused 
death  in  several  instances.  It  is  even  more  dangerous  than  a  proportionate 
quantity  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  poison  is  more 
apt  to  be  rejected.  Even  the  external  application  of  the  leaves  or  powder  is  not 
without  danger,  especially  when  the  cuticle  is  removed.  A  case  of  death  is  on 
record,  occurring  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  to  the  head,  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 
Death  has  also  been  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke. 

Five  or  six  grains  of  powdered  tobacco  will  generally  act  as  an  emetic;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  given  in  this  shape.  The  infusion  used  in  dropsy  by  Fowler 
was  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given 
in  the  dose  of  sixty  or  eighty  drops.  The  officinal  infusion,  which  is  employed 
for  injection,  is  much  weaker.  (See  Infusum  Tabaci.)  A  wine  and  an  ointment 
of  tobacco  are  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Tabaci,  Br.;  Infusum  Tabaci,  U.  S.;  Oleum  Tabaci,  U.  S.; 
Unguentum  Tabaci,  U.  S.;  Yinum  Tabaci,  U.  S.  W. 

TAMARINDUS.  U.  &,  Br. 

Tamarind. 

The  preserved  fruit  of  Tamarindus  Indica.  U.  S.  The  preserved  Pulp  of  the 
fruit.  Br. 

Tamurins, /v.;  Tamarindcn,  G^rm.;  Tamarindi, /fa^;  Tamarindos,  ^on. 

Tamarindus.  Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Triandria.  —  Nat.Ord.  Fabacese  or 
Legnminosa;. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  four-parted.  Petals  three.  Nectary  with  two  short  bristles 
under  the  filaments.  Legume  filled  with  pulp.  Willd. 

Tamarindus  Indica.  Willd.  Sj).  Plant,  iii.  577 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  44S, 
t  161.  The  tamarind  tree  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus.  It  rises  to  a  great 
height,  sends  off  numerous  spreading  branches,  and  has  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  trunk  is  erect,  thick,  and  covered  with  a  rough,  ash-coloured  bark.  The 
leaves  are  alteniate  and  pinnate,  composed  of  many  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets, 
which  are  almost  sessile,  entire,  oblong,  obtuse,  unequal  at  their  base,  about 
half  an  inch  long  by  a  sixth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 
The  flowers,  which  are  in  small  lateral  racemes,  have  a  yellowish  calyx,  and  yel- 
low petals  beautifully  variegated  with  red  veins.  The  fruit  is  a  broad,  com- 
pr«aied,  reddish  ash-coloured  pod,  much  curved,  from  two  to  six  inches  long, 
with  numerous  brown,  flat,  quadrangular  seeds,  contained  in  cells  formed  by  a 
tough  membrane.  Exterior  to  thJM  meml>rane  is  a  light-coloured  acid  pulpy 
matUr,  between  wl  il  tough  ligneous  strings,  running 

'rom  thf  ptem  tr>  *  lu  attachment  of  which  they  serve 

VO  str  V  separated. 

1'  ;  I  he  East  and  West  Indies,  Egypt, 

and  Aral.ia,  ibuugli  btjuvt-d  by  some  to  have  been  imported  into  America.  Dr. 
Barlh,  the  African  traveller,  found  it  abundant  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  ornameuts  of  Negroland.  (TraveU  in  Africa^  Am.  ed.,  1817,  i 
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ilS.)  De  Candolle  is  doubtful  whether  the  East  and  West  India  trees  are  of 
the  same  species.  It  is  stated  by  writers  that  the  pods  of  the  former  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  have  a  greater  number  of  seeds ;  the  East 
India  tamarinds  containing  six  or  seven,  those  from  the  West  Indies  rarely  more 
than  three  or  four.  We  found,  however,  in  a  parcel  of  the  latter  in  our  posses- 
sion, numerous  pods  with  from  eight  to  ten  seeds,  and  the  number  generally 
exceeded  four.    The  fruit  is  the  ofl&cinal  portion. 

Tamarinds  are  brought  to  us  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  are  prepared  by  placing  the  pods,  previously  deprived  of  their  shell, 
in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  pouring  boiling  syrup  over  them.  A  better  mode,  some- 
times practised,  is  to  place  them  in  stone  jars,  with  alternate  layers  of  powdered 
sugar.  They  are  said  to  be  occasionally  prepared  in  copper  boilers. 

Properties.  Fresh  tamarinds,  which  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  brought 
to  tHis  country,  have  an  agreeable  sour  taste,  without  any  mixture  of  sweetness. 
As  we  usually  find  them,  in  the  preserved  state,  they  form  a  dark-coloured  ad- 
hesive mass,  consisting  of  syrup  mixed  with  the  pulp,  membrane,  strings,  and 
seeds  of  the  pod,  and  of  a  sweet  acidulous  taste.  The  seeds  should  be  hard, 
clean,  and  not  swollen,  the  strings  tough  and  entire,  and  the  smell  without  musti- 
ness.  From  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  it  appears  that  in  100  parts  of  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  independently  of  the  sugar  added  to  them,  there  are  9  40  parts  of 
citric  acid,  155  of  tartaric  acid,  045  of  malic  acid,  3*25  of  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
470  of  gum,  6 -25  of  jelly,  34  35  of  parenchymatous  matter,  and  27  55  of  water; 
80  that  the  acidity  is  owing  chiefly  to  citric  acid.  It  is  said  that  copper  may  some- 
times be  detected  in  preserved  tamarinds,  derived  from  the  boilers  in  which  they 
are  occasionally  prepared.  Its  presence  may  be  ascertained  by  the  reddish  coat 
which  it  imparts  to  the  blade  of  a  knife  immersed  in  the  tamarinds. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tamarinds  are  laxative  and  refrigerant,  and 
infused  in  water  form  a  highly  grateful  drink  in  febrile  diseases.  Convalescents 
often  find  the  pulp  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  diet,  and  useful  by  preserving 
the  bowels  in  a  loose  condition.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  connection  with 
other  mild  cathartics,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  confection  of  senna. 
Though  frequently  given  with  infusion  of  senna  to  cover  its  taste,  it  is  said  to 
weaken  its  purgative  power;  and  the  same  observation  has  been  made  of  its 
influence  upon  the  resinous  cathartics  in  general.  From  a  drachm  to  an  ounce 
or  more  may  be  taken  at  a  dose. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennse.  W. 

TANACETUM.  U,S,  Secondary. 
Tansy, 

The  herb  of  Tanacetum  vulgare.  U.  S. 

Tanaisie,  Fr.;  Gemeiner  Rheinfarrn,  Wurmkraut,  Germ.;  Tanaceto,  Ital.,  Span. 

Tanacetum.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Compositse- 
Senecionideae,  De  Candolle ;  Asteracese,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Pappus  somewhat  emarginate.  Calyx  imbri- 
cate, hemispherical.   Corolla  rays  obsolete,  trifid.  Willd. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant  iii.  1814;  Woodv.  Med.  Pot.  p.  66, 
t.  27.  This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
The  stems  are  strong,  erect,  obscurely  hexagonal,  striated,  often  reddish,  branched 
towards  the  summit,  and  furnished  with  alternate,  doubly  pinnatifid  leaves,  the 
divisions  cf  which  are  notched  or  deeply  serrate.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
in  dense  terminal  corymbs.  Each  flower  is  composed  of  numerous  florets,  of 
which  those  constituting  the  disk  are  perfect  and  five-cleft,  those  of  the  ray  very 
few,  pistillate,  and  trifid.    The  calyx  consists  of  small,  imbricated,  lanceohite 
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leaflets,  having  a  dry,  scaly  margin.  The  seeds  are  small,  oblong,  with  fiy*  or 
six  ribs,  and  crowned  with  a  membranous  pappus. 

Tansy  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  grows  wild  in  the  roads  and  in  old 
fields ;  but  was  introduced  from  Europe,  where  it  is  indigenous.  It  is  in  flower 
from  July  to  September. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  plant  with  curled  leaves,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
grateful  to  the  stomach  than  that  above  described,  but  has  less  of  the  peculiai 
seusible  properties  of  the  herb,  and  is  probably  less  active. 

The  odour  of  tansy  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  fragrant,  but  much  diminished  by 
drying;  the  taste  is  warm,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  and  aromatic.  These  pro- 
perties are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  According  to  Peschier,  the  leaves 
contain  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  wax  or  stearin,  chlorophyll,  yellow  resin,  yellow 
colouring  matter,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  bitter  extractive,  gura,  lignin,  and  a 
peculiar  acid  which  he  calls  tanacetic,  and  which  precipitates  lime,  baryta,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  oxide  of  copper.  The  medical  virtues  of  the  plant  depend  on  the 
bitter  extractive  and  volatile  oil.  The  latter,  when  separated  by  distillation,  hag 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  with  the  flavour  of  the  plant,  is  lighter  than  water, 
and  deposits  camphor  upon  standing.  The  seeds  contain  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  bitter  principle,  and  the  least  of  volatile  oil.  According  to  Zeller,  one 
pound  of  the  fresh  herb,  in  flower,  yields  upon  an  average  twenty-four  grains 
of  oil.  {Cent.  Blatt,  1855,  p.  206.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tansy  has  the  medical  properties  of  the  aro- 
matic bitters.  It  has  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  hysteria,  amenorrhcea, 
and  as  a  preventive  of  arthritic  paroxysms ;  but  at  present  it  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  anthelmintic,  and  in  this  country  is  little  employed,  for  any  purpose,  in  regu- 
lar practice.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  most  efi*ectual  as  a  vermifuge.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but 
the  infusion  is  more  frequently  administered.  A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  tansy  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Magazine  for  November, 
1834.  Frequent  and  violent  clonic  spasms  were  experienced,  with  much  disturb- 
ance of  respiration ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  became  weaker  till 
death  took  place  from  its  entire  suspension.  No  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels  was  discovered  upon  dissection.  {Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  xvi. 
256.)  Two  other  fatal  cases  have  since  been  recorded,  one  in  which  more  than 
a  fluidounce  was  taken,  the  other  only  a  fluidrachm.  In  both  death  followed 
speedily,  preceded  by  coma  and  violent  convulsions.  In  two  of  the  three  cases 
above  referred  to,  the  oil  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  produce  abortion,  but  no 
such  efl*ect  followed  in  either.  {Ibid.,  xxiii.  136,  and  xxiv.  279.)  Dr.  Pendleton 
records  a  case,  in  which  death  resulted  to  a  negress  of  twenty-one  from  a  con- 
•iderable  quantity  of  strong  decoction  of  tansy  taken  internally.  W. 

TAPIOCA.  U,  S. 
Tapioca. 

The  fecula  of  the  root  of  Janipha  Manihot.  U.  S. 

Janipha.   Srx.  Sijst.  MonaHiia  Monudelpliia. — Nat.  Or d.  Enphorbiaceffl. 

Oen.Ch.  Calyx  campanulate,  five-parted.  Stamens  ten,  distinct,  alternately 
rtiorter.  Stigmas  three,  many-lobed.  Fruit  three-celled,  with  solitary  seeds. 
(Lindiey,  Mrd.  and  (Econom.  Hot.,  82.) 

Botanists  have  generally  followed  Kunth  in  separating  this  gcnns  from  Ji- 
tropba.    Its  name  was  derived  from  the  Indian  designation  of  another  species. 

Janipha  Manihot.  Curtis's  Hot.  Mag.  3071. — Jairopha  Manihot.  Willd.  Sp, 
Plant,  iv.  f)62.  This  is  the  casnava  plant  of  the  We^t  Indies,  the  mandioca  or 
tapioca  of  Hrazil.  It  is  a  shrub  n'  •  '■  -  -  *;t  feet  high,  with  a  very  large, 
white,  fleshy,  tuberous  root,  wh.  thirty  pounds.    The  stem  is 
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ronnd,  jointed,  and  furnished  at  its  upper  part  with  alternate  petiolate  leares, 
deeply  divided  into  three,  five,  or  seven  oval-lanceolate,  very  acute  lobes,  which 
are  somewhat  wavy  upon  their  borders,  deep-green  on  their  upper  surface,  glau- 
cous and  whitish  beneath.    The  flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes. 

Janipha  Maiiihot  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil. and  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  and  in  Liberia,  for 
the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  much  employed  as  an  article  of  food.  The  plant  is 
of  quick  growth,  and  the  root  arrives  at  perfection  in  about  eight  mouths.  There 
are  two  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  sweet  and  hitter.  The  root  of  the 
former  may  be  eaten  with  impunity;  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  most  extensively 
cultivated,  abounds  in  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  renders  it  highly  poisonous  if 
eaten  in  the  recent  state.  By  MM.  Henry  and  Boutron-Charlard  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  bitter  cassava  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Journ.  dePharm.,  xxii.  119.)  Both  varieties  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  starch.  The  root  is  prepared  for  use  by  washing,  scraping,  and 
grating  or  grinding  it  into  a  pulp,  which,  in  the  bitter  variety,  is  submitted  to 
pressure  so  as  to  separate  the  deleterious  juice.  It  is  now  in  the  state  of  meal 
or  powder,  which  is  made  into  bread,  cakes,  or  puddings.  As  the  poisonous 
principle  is  volatile,  the  portion  which  may  have  remained  in  the  meal  is  entirely 
dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  cooking.  Thp  preparation  denominated 
tapioca  among  us  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice.  This,  upon  standing, 
deposits  a  powder,  which,  after  repeated  washings  with  cold  water,  is  nearly 
pure  starch.  It  is  dried  by  exposure  to  heat,  which  renders  it  partly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  enables  it  to  assume  its  characteristic  consistence.  When  dried 
without  heat,  it  is  pulverulent,  and  closely  resembles  the  fecula  of  arrow-root 

Tapioca  is  in  irregular,  hard,  white,  rough  grains,  possessing  little  taste,  par- 
tially soluble  in  cold  water,  and  afifording  a  fine  blue  colour  when  iodine  is  added 
to  its  filtered  solution.  The  partial  solubility  in  cold  water  is  owing  to  the 
rupture  of  the  starch-granules  by  heat.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  the 
granules  appear  partly  broken,  partly  entire.  The  latter  are  muller-shaped, 
about  the  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  more  uniform  in  size  than  the 
granules  of  most  other  varieties  of  fecula,  with  a  distinct  hilum,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  rings,  and  cracks  in  a  stellate  manner.  Tapioca  meal,  called  some* 
times  Brazilian  arrow-root,  and  by  the  French  moussache,  is  the  fecula  dried 
without  heat.  Its  granules  are  identical  with  those  already  describrd.  Being 
nutritious,  and  at  the  same  time  easy  of  digestion,  and  destitute  oi  irritating 
properties,  tapioca  forms  an  excellent  diet  for  the  sick  and  convalescent.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  by  boiling  it  in  water.  Lemon-juice  and  sugar  are  usually 
grateful  additions;  and  in  low  states  of  disease  or  cases  of  debility,  it  may  be 
advantageously  impregnated  with  wine  and  nutmeg  or  other  aromatic. 

A  factitious  tapioca  is  found  in  the  shops,  consisting  of  very  small,  smooth, 
spherical  grains,  and  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  potato  starch.  It  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  peai'l  tapioca.  W. 

TARAXACUM.  U.S., Br, 
Dandelion, 

The  root,  gathered  in  the  autumn,  of  Taraxacum  Dens-leonis.  U.  S  The  fresh 
Roots,  gathered  between  September  and  February.  Br. 

Pissenlit,  Dent  de  lion, /v.;  Lowenzahn,  Germ.;  Tarassaco, /^oZ.,-  Dicnte  de  ieon, /^aju 

Leontodon.   Sex.  Syd.  Syngenesia  JSqualis.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Compositte-Cicl  o 
raceae,  De  Candolle;  Cichoraceae,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  Eeceptacle  naked.  Calyx  double.  Seed-down  8t\\)ittiie,hai.icj.  WillcL 
Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1544 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  39. 
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t.  16.  — Taraxacum  Dens-leovis.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  vii.  145.  The  dandelion 
is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  perennial  fusiform  root.  The  leaves,  which  spring 
immediately  from  the  root,  are  loup,  pinnaiifid,  generally  runcinate,  with  the  di- 
yisious  toothed,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant  was  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  teeth  of 
a  lion.  The  flower-stem  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  six  inches  or  more 
in  height.  It  is  erect,  simple,  naked,  smooth,  hollow,  fragile,  and  terminated  by 
a  large  golden-coloured  flower,  wliich  closes  in  the  evening,  and  expands  with 
the  returning  light  of  the  sun.  The  calyx  is  smooth  and  double,  with  the  outer 
scales  bent  downwards.  The  florets  are  very  numerous,  ligulate,  and  toothed  at 
their  extremities.  The  receptacle  is  convex  and  punctured.  The  seed-down  is 
stipitate,  and  at  the  period  of  maturity  is  disposed  in  a  spherical  form,  and  is  so 
light  and  feathery  as  to  be  easily  borne  away  by  the  wind,  with  the  seeds  attached. 

This  species  of  Leontodon  grows  spontaneously  in  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  is  abundant  in  this  country,  adorning  our  grass-plats  and  pasture-grounds 
with  its  bright-yellow  flowers,  which,  in  moist  places,  show  themselves  with  the 
first  opening  of  spring,  and  continue  to  appear  till  near  the  close  of  summer. 
AH  parts  of  the  plant  contain  a  milky  bitterish  juice,  which  exudes  when  they 
are  broken  or  wounded.  The  leaves,  when  very  young,  and  blanched  by  the  ab- 
sence of  light  during  thei^  growth,  are  tender  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  sometimes  used  as  a  salad.  When  older  and 
of  their  natural  colour  they  are  medicinal.  The  Pharmacopoeias  recognise  only 
the  root,  which  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious  part.  It  should  be  full  grown  when 
collected,  and  should  be  employed  in  the  recent  state,  as  it  is  then  most  active. 
It  does  not,  however,  as  stated  by  Duncan,  lose  nearly  all  its  bitterness  by  dry- 
ing; and  the  root  dug  op  in  the  warmer  seasons  might,  if  dried  with  care,  be 
employed  with  propriety  in  the  succeeding  winter.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  thin 
and  watery  in  the  spring ;  milky,  bitter,  and  spontaneously  coagulable  in  the 
Utter  part  of  summer  and  autumn ;  and  sweet  and  less  bitter  in  the  winter,  when 
affected  by  the  frost.  The  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are,  there- 
fore, the  proper  periods  for  collecting  it. 

The  fresh  full-grown  root  of  the  dandelion  is  several  inches  in  length,  as  thick 
as  the  little  finger  or  thicker,  round  and  tapering,  somewhat  branched,  of  a 
light-brown  colour  externally,  whitish  within,  having  a  yellowish  ligneous  cord 
running  through  its  centre,  and  abounding  in  a  milky  juice.  In  the  dried  state 
it  is  dark-brown,  much  shrunk,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  brittle,  and  when  broken 
presents  a  shining  somewhat  resinous  fracture.  A  transverse  section  exhibits  an 
exterior  cortical  portion,  thick,  spongy,  whitish,  and  marked  with  concentric 
rings,  and  a  smaller  central  portion,  ligneous  and  yellow;  though  in  very  old 
roots  the  latter  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  without  smell,  but  has  a  sweetish, 
mucilaginous,  bitterish,  herbaceous  taste.  Its  active  properties  are  yielded  to 
water  by  boiling,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  injured  in  the  process.  The  milky 
jnice,  examined  by  John,  was  found  to  contain  bitter  extractive,  gum,  caoutchouc, 
saline  matters,  a  trace  of  resin,  and  a  free  acid.  Besides  these  ingredients,  starch 
or  inalin,  and  saccharine  matter  exist  in  the  root.  Mannite,  which  has  been 
found  in  the  infusion  of  the  root,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Edinburgh,  not  to  pre-exist  in  the  root,  but  to  be  formed  by  spontaneous 
changes  consequent  on  exposure.  A  crystallizable  principle  has  been  extracted 
from  the  jui  "  ii<^  root  by  M.  Pollex,  who  has  named  it  tara.rn'in.  It  is 
bitter  and  ^  ^  acrid,  fusible  but  not  volatile,  sparingly  soliil>lo  in  cold 

water,  but  \  n  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    It  is  ()l>tained  by 

boiling  the  i  distillffl  writer,  filtering  the  concentrated  liquor,  and 

allowing  it  to  r\;iiniraie  spont-  in  a  warm  place.   The  taraxacin  crystal- 

lizes, and  may  In-  purified  by  r*  '>lution  and 'crystallization  in  alcohol  or 

water.    According  to  Vogel,  the  intra-collnlar  substance  of  the  root  consist! 
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chiefly  of  pectose,  which  is  the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  substance  con- 
Btituting  the  membrane  of  the  cells.  (Journ.  de  Pharm,,  Avril,  1864,  p.  362.) 

The  root  of  Aspargia  hispida  has  been  largely  substituted  for  daudeliou  in 
England  by  the  herb  gatherers  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xi.  107);  and  we  are  informed 
that  a  similar  fraudulent  substitution  is  not  unfrequent,  in  this  country,  of  the 
root  of  Cichorium  Intibus,  or  chicory.  This  is  distinguishable  from  the  genu- 
ine root  by  its  lighter  colour,  and  greater  bitterness.  For  a  particular  account 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  root,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  others,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  Mr.  K.  Bentley,  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  (xvi.  304). 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Taraxacum  is  slightly  tonic,  diuretic,  and 
aperient,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  specific  action  upon  the  liver,  exciting  it  when 
languid  to  secretion,  and  resolving  its  chronic  engorgements.  It  has  been  much 
employed  in  Germany,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  with  many  practitioners  in  this 
country.  The  diseases  to  which  it  appears  to  be  especially  applicable,  are  those 
connected  with  derangement  of  the  hepatic  apparatus,  and  of  the  digestive  organs 
generally.  In  congestion  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  in 
cases  of  suspended  or  deficient  biliary  secretion,  and  in  dropsical  afi'ections  de- 
pendent on  obstruction  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  appears  to  be  capable  of 
doing  good,  if  employed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  degree  of  excitement.  Our 
own  experience  is  in  its  favour.  An  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  existence  of  acute  inflammation  contraindicate  its  employment 
It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  extract  or  decoction,  though  some  prefer  the 
infusion.  (See  these  preparations  in  Part  II.)  Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  decoction  when  an  aperient  effect  is  desired ;  and  aromatics  will 
occasionally  be  found  useful  in  correcting  a  tendency  to  griping  or  flatulence. 
The  dried  root  is  sometimes  mixed,  in  powder,  with  ground  coffee,  the  taste  of 
which  covers  that  of  the  dandelion.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
being  powdered  and  roasted,  and  then  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Taraxaci,  Br.;  Extractum  Taraxaci ;  Extractum  Tar- 
axaci  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Taraxaci,  U.  S.;  Succus  Taraxaci,  Br.       W. 

TEREBINTHINA.  U.S. 
Turpentine, 

The  concrete  juice  of  Pinus  palustris,  and  of  other  species  of  Pinus.  JJ.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  THUS  AMERIC  ANUM.  Common  Frankincense.  Pinus  Taeda, 
the  Frankincense  Pine,  and  Pinus  palustris,  the  Swamp  Pine.  The  concrete 
turpentine  from  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  Br. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS.  U.S., Br. 

Canada  Turpenthie,  Balaam  of  Fir. 

The  juice  of  Abies  balsamea.  U.  S.  Canada  Balsam.  The  turpentine  obtained 
from  the  stem  by  incision.  Br. 

T^r^benthine,  Fr.;  Terpentin,  Germ.;  Trementina,  Ital.,  Span. 

The  term  turpentine  is  usually  applied  to  certain  vegetable  juices,  liquid  or 
concrete,  which  consist  of  resin  combined  with  a  peculiar  essential  oil,  called  oil 
of  turpentine.  They  are  generally  procured  from  different  species  of  pine,  fir,  or 
larch ;  though  other  trees  afford  products  which  are  known  by  the  same  general 
title,  as  for  instance  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  which  yields  the  Chian  turpentine. 
Some  French  writers  extend  the  name  of  turpentine  to  other  juices  consisting 
of  resin  and  essential  oil,  without  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  as  copaiba,  balm  of 
Gilead,  &c.    We  shall  describe  particularly,  in  this  place,  only  the  tui  pentinea 
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«rhich  are  either  now  officinal,  or  have  bnt  recently  ceased  to  be  so.  A  brief 
botanical  view  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  respectively  derived,  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  It  is  proper  first  to  observe  that  the 
original  nreuas  Pinos  of  Linnaeus  has  been  divided  into  the  three  genera,  Finns, 
Abies,  and  Larix,  which  are  now  very  generally  recognised,  though  Liudle? 
unites  the  two  latter  in  his  Flora  Medica. 

PiNUS.  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Pinacese  or  Coniferae. 

Gen.Ch.  Flowers  monoecious.  Males.  Catkins  racemose,  compact,  and  ter- 
minal ;  squamose ;  the  scales  staminiferous  at  the  apex.  Stamens  two ;  the  anthers 
one-celled.  Females.  Calkins  or  cones  simple,  imbricated  with  acuminate  scales. 
Ovaries  two.  Stigmas  glandular  Scales  of  the  cone  oblong,  club-shaped,  woody ; 
umbilicaio-angular  at  the  apex.  Seeds  in  pairs,  covered  with  a  sharp-pointed 
membrane.  Cotyledons  digitato-partite.  Leaves  two  or  many,  in  the  same  sheath. 
(Pereira's  Mat.  3fed.  from  Bot.  Gall.) 

1.  Pinus  palustris.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  499. — P.  Australis.  Michanx,  N. 
Am.  Sylv.  iii.  133.  "Leaves  in  threes,  very  long;  stipules  pinnatifid  ramentace- 
ous,  persistent;  strobiles  subcyliudrical,  armed  with  sharp  prickles." 

This  is  a  very  large  indigenous  tree,  growing  in  dry,  sandy  soils,  from  the 
southern  part  of  Virginia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  mean  elevation  is  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its  trunk  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  for 
two-thirds  of  this  height.  The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  brilliant 
green  colour,  and  united  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  names  by 
which  the  tree  is  known  in  the  Southern  States  are  long-leaved  pine,  yellow 
pine,  and  pitch  pine;  but  the  first  is  most  appropriate,  as  the  last  two  are  ap- 
plied also  to  other  species.  This  tree  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  turpentine,  tar,  Ac.  consumed  in  the  United  States,  or  sent  from  this  to 
other  countries.  (See  Pix  Liquida.) 

2.  Pinm  Tasda.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  498;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  iii.  156. 
"  Leaves  in  threes,  elongated,  with  elongated  sheaths ;  strobiles  oblong-conical, 
deflexed,  shorter  than  the  leaf;  spines  indexed." 

This  is  the  loblolly,  or  old  field  pine  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  abundant 
in  Virginia,  where  it  occupies  the  lands  exhausted  by  cultivation.  It  exceeds 
eighty  feet  in  height,  has  a  trunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  expands 
ijito  a  wi<le  spreading  top.  The  leaves  are  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  It  yields  turpentine  in  abundance,  but  less  fluid  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  preceding  species. 

3.  Pinus  sylvestris.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  494 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  1,  t.  1 ; 
Michaux,  ^V.  Am.  Sylv.  iii.  p.  125.  "Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid;  strobiles  ovate- 
conical,  of  the  length  of  the  leaves;  scales  echinate." 

This  tree,  when  of  full  size,  is  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter.  It  inhabits  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  called  the  wild  pine  or  Scotch  fir;  the  latter  name  having 
been  given  to  it  from  its  abundance  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  It  yields  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  common  European  turpentine.  In  Germany  a 
fibrous  sniistance  is  prepared  from  the  leaves,  called  fir-wool,  and  a  volatile  oil 
is  distilled  from  them  called  fir-wool  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  considerably  used, 
both  internally  and  locally,  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  palsy,  chronic  catarrh, 
Ac,  indeed  for  the  same  pnrpoRos  i^enerally  as  the  oil  of  turpentine.  (See  Am. 
i/oum.  o/r/iarm..  May,  1^'  i.) 

Besides  the  pines  above  1.  various  others  yield  medicinal  products. 

Pin}(s  mnritima  (P.  Pinaster  of  Alton  and  Lambert),  plowing  in  the  southern 
and  maritime  parta  of  Enropo.  yields  much  of  the  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar  con- 
sumed in  P'rance,  and  i-  !  among  the  oflUcinal  plants  in  the  French  Codex. 
From  the  branches  of  i'  imilio,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  eastern 
and  south-eastern  Europe,  a  terebiutbiuate  Juice  exudes  spontaneousW,  called 
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Hungarian  balsam.  Pinus  Cembra,  or  the  Siberian  stone-pine  of  the  Alps 
and  Carpathian  mountains,  is  said  to  afford  the  product  called  Carpathian 
balsam;  and  the  seeds  both  of  that  species,  and  of  Pinus  Pinea,  or  stone-pine 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  are  used  in  Europe  in  desserts, 
under  the  name  of  pine  nuts,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  of  California,  produces  by 
exudation  a  saccharine  matter,  which  has  been  found  to  contain  a  peculiar  sweet 
principle  called  pinite.  (Gomptes  Pendus,  Sept.  1855.)  The  Pinus  rigida,  or 
pitch  pine  of  this  country,  and  probably  others  besides  those  mentioned,  are 
sometimes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tar. 

Abies.  See  FIX  BURGUNDICA. 

Abies  balsamea.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  554. — A.  balsamifera.  Michaux,  N,A, 
Sylv.  iii.  191.  —  Pinus  balsamea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  504.  "Leaves  solitary, 
flat,  emarginate  or  entire,  glaucous  beneath,  somewhat  pectinate,  sub-erect  above, 
recurved  spreading ;  cones  cylindrical,  erect ;  bractes  abbreviate,  obovate,  con- 
spicuously mucronate,  sub-serrulate  " 

This  is  the  Ainerican  silver  Jir,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  inhabiting  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  the  mountainous  regions  further  south.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant tree,  seldom  rising  more  than  forty  feet,  with  a  tapering  trunk,  and  numer- 
ous branches,  which  diminish  in  length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  form 
an  almost  perfect  pyramid.  The  leaves  are  six  or  eight  lines  long,  inserted  in 
rows  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  branches,  narrow,  flat,  rigid,  bright-green  oii 
their  upper  surface,  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness  beneath.  The  cones  are  large, 
erect,  nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  covered  with  a  resinous  ex- 
udation, which  gives  them  a  glossy,  rich,  and  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  from 
this  tree  that  the  Canada  balsam  is  obtained. 

Several  other  species  of  Abies  are  officinal.  Abies  excelsa  of  Europe,  and 
A.  Canadensis  of  the  United  States,  have  already  been  described  as  the  sources 
respectively  of  Burgundy  and  Canada  pitch.  (See  Pix  Burgundica  and  Pix 
Canadensis.)  The  A.  Picea  (Abies  pectinata  of  De  Candolle,  A.taxifolia  of 
the  French  Codex,  Pinus  Picea  of  Linnaeus),  or  European  silver  fir,  growing 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Siberia,  yields  the 
Strasburg  turpentine,  which,  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  By  tho 
distillation  of  its  cones  with  water,  it  also  affords  a  variety  of  oil  of  turpentine 
called  in  France  essence  de  templine.  The  Abies  nigra  (Pinus  nigra),  or  black 
spruce  of  this  country,  yields  a  product,  which,  though  not  recognised  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  considerably  employed.  The  substance  alluded  to  is  the 
essence  of  spruce,  prepared  from  the  young  branches  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  decoction.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  having  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  molasses,  with  a  bitterish,  acidulous,  astringent  taste.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  beverage  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  spruce  beer, 
which  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink  in  summer,  and  useful  in  long  sea- 
voyages  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy.* 

Larix.  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia.  —  NaJ^.  Ord.  Pinaceee  or  Coniferae. 

Oen.  Ch.  As  in  Abies,  except  that  the  cotyledons  are  simple,  and  never 
lobed ;  the  cones  lateral ;  the  leaves,  when  first  expanding,  in  tufted  fascicles, 
becoming  somewhat  solitary  by  the  elongation  of  the  new  branch.  (Pereira's 
Mat.  Med.  from  Bot.  Gall.) 

Larix  Europma.  De  Cand.  Flor.  Fr.  2064.  —  Abies  Larix,  Lamb.  Illust.  t. 
785,  f  'i.— Pinus  Larix.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  503 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  7,  t 
4.  "Leaves  fascicled,  deciduous;  cones  ovate-oblong;  margins  of  the  scales 
refiexed,  lacerated;  bractes  panduriform." 

*  The  following  is  the  formula.  Take  of  essence  of  spruce  halfapint;  pimento  bruised, 
ginger  bruised,  hops,  each, /our  ounces;  water  three  gallons.  Boil  for  five  or  ten  minutes; 
then  B(rain,  and  add  of  warm  water  eleven  gallona ;  yeast  a  pint ;  molasses  tiz  pints.  Mix, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  European  larch  is  a  large  tree,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  east  of  France.  It  yields  the  Venice  turpentine 
of  commerce,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish  substance  called  in  France  Brian^on  manna, 
which  exudes  spontaneously,  and  concretes  upon  its  bark.  When  the  larch  forests 
of  Russia  take  fire,  a  juice  exudes  from  the  trunk  during  their  combustion,  which 
concretes,  and  is  called  Orenburgh  gum.    It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water.* 

PisTACiA.  See  MASTICHE. 

Pistacia  Terebinthus.  \\\M.Sp.  Plant.  U.*lb^2]  Woodv.  il/eJ.  ^o/.  p.  29,  t 
12.  This  is  a  small  tree  with  numerous  spreading  branches,  bearing  alternate, 
pinnate  leaves,  which  consist  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
acute,  smooth,  and  shining  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  dioecious,  small,  and  in  branching  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Barbary  and  Greece,  and  flourishes  in  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Ohio,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Chian  turpentine  obtained  from  the  tree. 
A  gall,  produced  upon  this  plant  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  has  been  used  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  pectoral  affections. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  several  varieties  of  turpentine  under  distinct  heads. 

1.  White  Turpentine. 

T^r^benthine  de  Boston,  Fr. 

The  common  American  or  white  turpentine  (  Terebinthina,  U.  S.;  Thus  Ame- 
ricanum,  Br.)  is  procured  chiefly  from  Finns  palustris,  partly  also  from  Finns 
Taeda,  and  perhaps  other  species  inhabiting  the  Southern  States.  In  former 
times,  large  quantities  were  collected  in  New  England ;  but  the  turpentine  trees 
of  that  section  of  the  Union  are  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted ;  and  our  commerce 
has  been  until  recently  almost  exclusively  supplied  from  North  Carolina,  and  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Virginia.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  collection  of  this  valuable  product  in  Georgia  and  Florida;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  time,  an  abundant  supply  will  be  derived  from  the  vast 

*  Larch  Bark.  The  inner  bark  of  this  species  of  larch  has  recently  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Charles  Frizel,  of  Dublin.  Examined  by  Prof.  Aldridge, 
it  was  found  to  contain,  among  other  substances,  gum,  starch,  resin,  and  tannic  acid  of  the 
kind  which  precipitates  the  salts  of  iron  olive-green.  Dr.  John  Stenhouse  has  obtained 
from  it  a  peculiar  volatile  principle,  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  in  other  trees 
of  the  pine  family,  and  which,  as  it  has  acid  properties,  though  exceedingly  feeble,  he  pro- 
poses to  nnnic  larixintc  acid  {larixine).  It  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  an  infusion  of 
the  bark  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  submitting  the  residue  to  distillation  in  a  retort  of 
glass  or  '  -  -t-i  or  a  silver  alembic,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  cautiously  heated.  A  por- 
tion of  I  id  comes  over  and  condcnt^es  in  crystals;  but  the  greater  part  is  dissolved 
in  the  1.  .  ;late.  This  on  careful  evaporatioa  deposits  the  impure  acid,  which  may 
be  puritic'l  hy  pressing  it  in  bibulous  paper,  agaig  crystallizing  from  a  strong  watery  solu- 
tion, and  lastly  subliming  once  or  twice.  Larixinic  acid  is  most  abundant  in  the  young 
bark.  It  is  in  hpautiful,  white,  lustrous  crystals,  often  more  than  an  inch  long,  of  a  pecu- 
liar Bomrwlmt  enipyreumatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  bitter  and  astringent  taste,  inflamma- 
blo,  /  '  •  ,'  It  200°,  soluble  in  87-88  part*  of  water  at6y°F.,  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing 'd  but  much  more  so  in  hot  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  elHer. 
It  I  "'"  ''"  «  >iii'i.'<s.  A  very  singular  and  characteristic  property  is 
tb  1  Holution,  in  excess,  to  baryta-wat»'r,  a  bulky,  trans- 
it'                                                       : .   '>g  t^Q  whole  measure  of  the  liquids  if  concentrated. 

•  nt  and  gently  stimulant  properties,  and  is  supposed  to  havt 
*  •<.    It  has  been  found  peculiarly  etVicacious  in 

P'-  specially  haemoptysis;  and  has  been  given  in 

or  M  livcaMos  of  the  urinary  passages.   Ilhasbeen 

^'"  '.  11-  IV  Incfil  remedy  in  pf^oriasis,  chronic  ectema, 

»ti  '  '.  1  I  t  •xhilntinn  arc  those  of  extract  and  tinc- 

ture, the  former  in  the  dose  of  froi  ,  om  30  minims  to  a  fluidraohm 

or  more,  evorv  three  or  four  hou,  il  16,  1868,  and  Jan.  15,  1869; 

Mtd.  Time$  and  Q ax.,  Nov.  1869,  p.  47G;  aud  Am:ji^urn.  of  r harm.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  666,  &c.)— 
A'ete  to  th9  twd^  tditmn. 
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pine  forests  which  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  our  country  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  following  is  the  process  for  obtaining  the  turpentine  as  de- 
scriljed  by  Michaux.  During  the  winter,  excavations  of  the  capacity  of  about 
three  pints  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground. 
Into  these  the  juice  begins  to  flow  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  continues  to 
flow  throughout  the  warm  season,  slowly  at  first,  rapidly  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  more  slowly  again  in  the  autumn.  The  liquid  is  removed  from  these 
excavations  as  they  fill,  and  transferred  into  casks,  where  it  gradually  thickens, 
and  ultimately  acquires  a  soft  solid  consistence.  Very  large  quantities  are  thus 
annually  procured,  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  the  consumption  of  this  coun» 
try,  but  also  to  furnish  a  valuable  export.* 

I  White  turpentine,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  yellowish-white,  of  a  peculiar  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  somewhat 
translucent,  and  of  a  consistence  varying  with  the  temperature.  In  the  middle 
of  summer,  it  is  almost  semi-fluid  and  very  adhesive,  though  brittle;  in  the 
winter,  it  is  often  so  firm  and  hard  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  made  into  pills 
without  heat.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  ultimately  becomes  perfectly  hard  and  dry. 
In  the  recent  state  it  affords  about  17  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  It  is  apt  to  con- 
tain small  pieces  of  bark,  wood,  or  other  impurity. 

2.  Common  European  Turpentine. 

T^r^benthine  de  Bordeaux,  T^rdbenthine  commune,  Fr.;  Gemeiner  Terpentin,  Oerm.f 
Trementina  comune, /ifai.;  Trementina  comun,  <S)?an. 

This  is  the  Terehinthina  Vulgaris  of  the  former  London  Pharmacopceia. 
It  is  furnished  by  several  species  of  pine ;  but  chiefly  by  P.  sylvestris  and  P. 
maritima.  From  the  latter  tree  it  is  obtained  largely  in  the  maritime  districts 
of  the  south-west  of  France,  especially  in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  and 
is  exported  from  Bordeaux.  Hence  it  is  called  in  commerce  Bordeaux  turpeu" 
tine.  It  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk,  or  removing  portions 
of  the  bark,  and  receiving  the  juice  which  flows  out  in  small  troughs,  or  in 
holes  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  It  is  purified  by  heating,  and  filtering  it 
through  straw,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  a  barrel,  through  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  which  the  melted  turpentine  escapes.  Thus  prepared  it  is  whitish, 
turbid,  thiekish,  and  separates,  upon  standing,  into  two  parts;  one  liquid  and 
transparent,  the  other  of  a  consistence  and  appearance  like  those  of  thickened 
honey.  As  found  in  European  commerce  it  often  consists  wholly  of  this  latter 
portion.  It  speedily  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin  layers.  The  most 
liquid  specimens  are  completely  solidified  by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  mag- 
nesia to  thirty-two  of  the  turpentine.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxv.  499.)  It  is 
scarcely  ever  given  internally,  but  furnishes  large  quantities  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  resin.  We  do  not  import  it  into  this  country.  The  substance  which  the 
French  call  galipot  or  harras,  is  that  portion  of  the  turpentine  which  concretes 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  wounded,  and  is  removed  during  the  winter. 
{Thenard.)  This,  when  purified  by  melting  with  water  and  straining,  takes  the 
name  of  yellow  or  white  pitch,  or  Burgundy  pitch.  When  turpentine,  whether 
the  European  or  American,  has  been  deprived  of  its  oil  by  distillation,  the  resin 
which  remains  is  called  ronin,  and  sometimes  colophony,  from  the  Ionian  city  of 
that  name,  where  it  was  formerly  prepared.  It  is  the  officinal  resin  (resina),  and 
is  sometimes  called  yellow  resin  {resina  Jiava).  White  resin  {resina  alba)  is  pre- 
pared by  incorporating  this,  while  in  fusion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water. 
(See  Resina,  page  698.)  Tar  {pix  liquida)  is  the  turpentine  extracted  from  the 

*  A  particular  and  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  collecting  turpentine,  distilling 
the  oil,  and  preparing  tar,  practised  in  North  Carolina,  is  contained  in  Olmsted's  Jourruy 
in  the  Sea-board  Southern  Stales,  N.  Y.,  1866,  p.  389.  • 
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wood  by  slow  combustion,  and  chemically  altered  by  heat.  Common  pitch  (pix 
pix  nigra,  or  resina  nigra)  is  the  solid  residue  left  after  the  eyaporation  by  boil- 
ing of  the  liquid  parts  of  tar. 

3.  Canada  Turpentine. 

Canada  balsam,  Balsam  of  fir ;  Bauroe  de  Canada,  Fr.;  Canadiseher  Balsam,  Canadischer 
Terpentin,  Germ.;  Trementina  del  Canada, /fa/. 

Canada  Turpentine  (Terehinthina  Canadensis,  U.  S.,  Br.)  is  the  product  of 
Abies  balsamea,  and  is  collected  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  pro- 
cured by  breaking  the  vesicles  which  naturally  form  upon  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  receiving  their  liquid  contents  in  a  bottle.  When  fresh,  it  is  colourless  or 
slightly  yellowish,  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  very  tenacious, 
of  a  strong,  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  By  time 
and  exposure  it  becomes  thicker  and  more  yellow,  and  finally  solid.  It  is  usually 
brought  into  market  in  bottles,  and  is  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Canada 
balsam  or  baham  of  fir.  In  Europe,  it  is  sometimes  called  balm  of  Gilead,  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  celebrated  medicine.  The  term  balsam,  as  at 
present  understood,  is  improperly  applied  to  it;  as  it  contains  no  benzoic  nor 
cinnamic  acid,  and  is  in  fact  a  true  turpentine,  consisting  chiefly  of  resin  and  vola- 
tile oil.  Bonastre  obtained,  from  100  parts  of  Canada  turpentine,  18  6  parts  of 
volatile  oil,  400  of  resin  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  33'4  of  sub-resin  of  difficult 
solubility  in  that  fluid,  40  of  caoutchouc  similar  to  sub-resin,  and  49  of  bitter 
extractive  and  salts,  besides  traces  of  acetic  acid.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Strasburg  turpentine  is  sometimes  sold  for  it  in  the  shops. 

4.  Venice  Turpentine. 

T^r^benthine  de  mdlfcze,  T6r6benthine  de  Venise,  Fr.;  Venetianischcr  Terpentin,  Germ.; 
Trementina  di  Venezia,  ItaL;  Trementina  de  Venecia,  Span. 

This  turpentine  was  named  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  formerly  an 
extensive  article  of  Venetian  commerce.  It  is  procured  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
French  province  of  Dauphiny,  from  the  Larix  Eurojjaea  or  larch,  which  grows 
abundantly  upon  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains.  The  peasants  bore  holes 
into  the  trunk  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  conduct  the  juice  by  means 
of  wooden  putters  into  small  tubs,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance.  It  is  after- 
wards purified  by  filtration  through  a  leather  sieve.  Genuine  Venice  turpen- 
tine is  a  viscid  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  flowing  with  difficulty,  cloudy 
or  imperfectly  transparent,  yellowish  or  slightly  greenish,  of  a  strong  not  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  acrid  taste.  It  does  not  readily  con- 
crete on  exj)osure,  is  not  solidified  by  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia,  and  is  entirely 
Boluble  in  alcohol.  (Quibourt,  Journ.  de  riiami.,  xxv.  500.)  What  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  Venice  turpentine,  in  our  shops,  is  usually  quite  brown,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  factitious  substance,  prepared  by  dissolving  rosin  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  states  that  much  of  the  Venice  turpentine  of  the  shops  of 
London  is  obtained  from  America.  It  is  probably  the  same  preparation  as  that 
which  passes  under  the  name  in  this  country. 

5.  Chian  Turpentine. 

Tf-  Ucr  Terpentin,  6Vrm.,-  Trementina  Cipria, //a/. 

Thi  ,  ollected  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chio  or  Scio,  by 

Jncisions  made  during  the  summer  in  the  bark  of  Pislaria  Terebinth  un.  The 
juice,  flowing  from  the  wounds,  falls  upon  smooth  stones  placed  at  the  foot  ol 
Ihe  tree,  from  which  it  is  scraped  with  small  sticks,  and  allowed  to  drop  into 
l>ottleB.  The  annual  product  of  each  tree  is  very  small ;  and  the  turpentine, 
therefore,  commands  a  high  price  even  in  the  place  where  it  is  procured.  Very 
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little  of  it  reaches  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated  with  the 
other  turpentines.  It  is  a  thick,  tenacious  liquid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  a 
peculiar  penetrating  odour  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  other  substances  of 
the  same  class,  and  a  mild  taste  without  bitterness  or  acrimony.  It  leaves  a 
glutinous  residue  when  treated  with  strong  alcohol.  (Ouibourt.)  On  exposure 
to  the  air  it  speedily  thickens,  and  ultimately  becomes  concrete  and  hard,  ia 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  volatile  oil. 

Besides  the  turpentines  mentioned,  various  others  are  noticed  in  books  on 
materia  medica,  though  not  found  in  the  shops  of  this  country.  There  are  the 
Strasburg  turpentine,  much  used  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  Abies  Picea 
(Abies  pectinata  of  De  Candolle),  or  European  silver  fir,  which  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance,  as  well 
in  its  appearance  as  its  product,  to  Abies  balsamea  of  Canada;  the  Damarra 
turpentine,  which  speedily  concretes  into  a  very  hard  resin,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Pinus  Damarra  of  Lambert,  the  Agathis  Damarra  of  Richard,  growing  in 
the  East  India  Islands;  the  cowrie  or  cowdie  resin,  procured  by  incision  from 
another  species  of  Damarra  {D. australis)  in  New  Zealand;  and  the  Dombeya 
turpentine,  a  glutinous,  milky-looking  fluid,  of  a  strong  odour  and  taste,  de- 
rived from  Dombeya  excelsa,  the  Araucaria  Dombeyi  of  Richard,  which  in- 
habits Chili,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Norfolk  Island  pine.  These, 
with  one  or  two  other  turpentines  scarcely  known,  or  having  a  doubtful  claim  to 
the  title,  are  all  that  belong  properly  to  this  class  of  vegetable  products.* 

General  Properties.  The  turpentines  resemble  each  other  in  odour  and  taste, 
though  distinguished  by  shades  of  difference.  Liquid  at  first,  they  become  thick 
and  gradually  solid  by  exposure,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  volatilization, 
partly  of  the  oxidation  of  their  essential  oil.  They  are  rendered  more  liquid  or 
softened  by  heat,  and  at  a  high  temperature  take  fire,  burning  with  a  white  flame 
and  much  smoke.  Water  extracts  only  a  minute  proportion  of  their  volatile 
oil.  They  are  almost  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  readily  unite  with 
the  fixed  oils.  They  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile  oil,  called  oil  of  turpentine ; 
the  residue  consisting  exclusively  oT  resin.  (See  Oleum  Terebinthinae  and  Be- 
sina.)  A  minute  proportion  of  succinic  or  acetic  acid  passes  over  with  the  oil. 
From  the  experiments  of  M.  Faure,  of  Bordeaux,  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
liquid  turpentines,  like  copaiba,  may  be  solidified  by  the  addition  of  magnesia, 
(Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.,  1880,  p.  94.)  According  to  M.  Thierry,  the  same  result 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  hydrate  of  lime  to  thirty-two  parts 
of  common  European  turpentine.  (Journ.  de  Pharm,  Se  ser.,  i.  315.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  eS'ects  of  the  turpentines  upon  the  system 
are  dependent  entirely  on  their  volatile  oil.  They  are  stimulant,  diuretic,  an- 
thelmintic, and  in  large  doses  laxative.  When  taken  internally,  or  applied  to 
the  skin,  they  communicate  a  violet  odour  to  the  urine,  and,  if  continued  for 
some  time,  produce  an  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, amounting  frequently  to  strangury.  The  last  effect  is  less  apt  to  be  ex- 
perienced when  they  operate  upon  the  bowels.  Externally  applied  they  act  as 
rubefacients.  Their  medical  virtues  were  known  to  the  ancients.  At  present  they 
are  less  used  than  formerly,  having  been  superseded  by  their  volatile  oil.  They 
are,  however,  occasionally  prescribed  in  leucorrhoea,  gleet,  and  other  chronic 

*  The  product  of  Abies  picea,  referred  to  in  the  text  as  Strasburg  turpentine,  is,  according 
to  Guibourt,  nearly  as  liquid  as  olive  oil,  at  first  turbid  and  whitish,  but  becoming  by 
filtration  or  long  standing  transparent  and  almost  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  citron,  and  of  a  taste  moderately  acrid  and  bitter.  It  dries  quickly  in 
the  air,  is  solidified  by  a  sixteenth  of  magnesia,  and  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
procured  by  incisions  into  the  vesicles  which  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  tree,  beneath 
the  outer  bark.  Guibourt  states  that  this  is  the  true  Venice  turpentine,  while  that  described 
in  the  text,  and  generally  recognised  by  authors  as  Venice  turpentine,  is  in  fact  the/S^<ra«- 
burg.  {Journ.  de  Pharm. f  xxv.  487.) 
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diseases  of  the  urinary  passages ;  in  piles  and  chronic  inflamraalion  or  ulceration 
of  the  bowels;  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections;  and  in  various  forms  of  rheuma- 
tism, especially  sciatica  and  lumbago.  The  white  turpentine  is  usually  employed 
in  this  country.  They  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  pill  made  wiih  powdered 
liquorice  root;  in  emulsion  with  gum  arabic  or  yolk  of  egg,  loaf  sugar,  and 
water;  or  in  electuary  formed  with  sugar  or  honey.  Their  dose  is  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm.  In  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  triturated  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  mucilaginous  liquid,  they  form  an 
excellent  injection  in  cases  of  ascarides,  and  of  constipation  with  flatulence. 

The  vapour  of  turpentine,  employed  as  a  vapour-bath,  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  obstinate  chronic  rheumatism.  According  to  M.  A.  Chevandier,  it  is 
borne  well  for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  160° 
F.,  producing  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  copious  sweating,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  a  confluent  eruption.  {Arch.  O^n.,  ie  6er.,  xxviii.  80.) 

Of.  Prep.  Ceratum  Resinae  Compositum,  U.S.;  Emplastrum  Galbani  Comp., 
U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Picis,  Br.  W. 

TESTA.  U.S. 
Oystersliell. 
The  shell  of  Ostrea  edulis.  U.  S. 

Ecailles  des  huitres,  Fr.;  Austerschalen,  Germ.;  Qusci  della  ostriche,  Ital.;  Cascaras, 
Span. 

The  common  oyster  is  the  Ostrea  edulis  of  naturalists,  an  animal  belonging 
to  the  class  Vermes,  order  Testacea.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  on  our  own  coast,  and  in  the  bays  of  our  large  rivers. 
It  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  portion,  comprising  the  vital  organs  of  the  animal, 
enclosed  in  a  hard  bivalve  shell,  of  the  nature  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  flesh  of 
the  oyster  forms  a  very  digestible  and  nutritious  article  of  food,  particularly 
suited  to  convalescents;  but  the  shell  only  is  officinal. 

Properties.  Oyster-shells  are  too  familiarly  known  to  require  description. 
They  are  made  up,  like  other  mother-of-pearl  shells,  of  alternate  layers  of  earthy 
and  animal  matter,  the  latter  being  of  the  nature  of  coagulated  albumen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Bucholz  and  Brandes,  their  constituents  are  carbonate 
of  lime  986,  phosphate  of  lime  12,  animal  matter  05,  alumina  (accidental) 
0-2=100  5.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  animal  matter  is  present  in  but  small 
amount.  When  calcined  or  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  carbonic  acid  are  dissi- 
pated, and  the  shells  are  converted  into  a  species  of  lime,  called  oyster-shell  lime. 

Pharmaceutical  Uses.  Oyster-shells  must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, before  they  are  fit  for  medical  use.  Thus  prepared  they  form  Testa  Pr sepa- 
rata, under  which  head  their  medicinal  properties  are  noticed. 

Off.  Prep.  Testa  Prseparata,  U.  S.  B. 

TORMENTILLA.  U.S.  Secoiidary. 

TormeiUiL 
The  root  of  Potentilla  Tormentilla.  U.  8. 

Tormcntillc, /'r.;  Tnrnu'ntillwiiriel,  Germ.;  Tormentilla, /toi.;  TormentiU,  ^<m. 

PoTBNTiij^.   6Vj:.  8y«/.  Icosandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Rosacea?. 

Oen,  Ch.  Calyx  with  a  concave  tube,  a  four  or  five-cleft  limb,  and  four  or 
five  bractleta.  Petals  four  or  five.  Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  numerous,  with 
a  lateral  style,  on  a  procumoent,  persistent,  capitate,  juiceless  receptacle.  Seed 
appended.  Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  compound  leaves,  stipules  adnate  to  the 
petiole,  and  white,  yellow,  rarely  red  flowers.  (Ve  CandoUe.) 


836  Tormentilla. — Toxicodendron,  part  I. 

PoiehtiUa  Tormentilla.  Sibthorp,  i?'/.  Ox.  162;  Lindley,  F/or.  Med.  225.— 
Tormentilla  erecta.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1112;  Wood  v.  Med.  Bot.  p.  503,  t. 
181.  —  T.  officinalis.  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  The  tormentil,  or  septfoil,  is  a  small 
perennial  plant,  very  common  throughout  Europe.  The  stems,  which  rise  about 
six  or  eight  inches  in  height  from  a  woody  root,  are  slender,  more  or  less  erect, 
branching  towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  sessile  leaves,  which  on  the  stalk 
usually  consist  of  seven,  on  the  branches  of  five,  digitate,  elliptical,  villous, 
deeply  serrated  leaflets,  three  larger  than  the  others.  The  flowers  are  small,  yel- 
low, and  solitary  upon  axillary  peduncles.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  astringent, 
especially  the  root,  which  is  the  part  employed.    It  is  gathered  in  spring. 

Properties.  The  root  of  tormentil  is  cylindrical  or  roundish,  rather  larger 
above  than  at  the  lower  extremity,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  about  as  thick  as 
the  finger,  knotty,  sometimes  contorted,  brown  or  blackish  externally,  and  red- 
dish within.  It  has  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very  astringent  taste.  Tannin 
is  an  abundant  constituent.  There  is  also  a  red  colouring  principle,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Besides  these  ingredients  Meissner  found  resin, 
cerin,  myricin,  gummy  extractive,  gum,  extractive,  lignin,  water,  and  a  trace  of 
volatile  oil.  The  root  is  said  to  be  used  for  tanning  leather  in  the  Orkneys  and 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  for  staining  leather  red  by  the  Laplanders. 
It  yields  its  virtues  to  boiling  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tormentil  is  a  simple  and  powerful  astringent, 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  disease  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  indicated. 
We  seldom,  however,  employ  it  in  this  country,  having  indigenous  plants  of 
equal  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction,  or  extract.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  W. 

TOXICODENDRON.  U.  S,  Secondary, 
Poisan-oah, 
The  leaves  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  U.  S. 

Sumach  v^n6neux,  Fr.;  Gift-Sumach,  Germ.;  Albero  del  veleno,  Ital. 

Rhus.  See  RHUS  GLABRUM. 

Admitting,  as  appears  generally  to  be  done  at  present,  that  Bhiis  Toxico- 
dendron and  Bhus  radicans  of  Linnaeus  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  plant, 
there  are  four  indigenous  species  of  Rhus  which  possess  poisonous  properties — 
the  one  above  mentioned ;  B.  vernix,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  swamp 
.sumach  or  poison  sumach;  B.  pumilum  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  B.  diversi- 
loha  of  California,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Spanish  name  of  hiedra.  Though 
the  first  only  is  designated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the 
four ;  as  their  medical  efl*ects  are  probably  similar,  and  their  operation  upon  the 
system  such  that  the  plants  should  be  known  to  every  practitioner. 

1.  Bhus  radicans.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1481 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  IT. 
—  B.  Toxicodendron.  Pursh,  Fl.  Am.  Sept.  p.  205.  Though  Elliott  and  Nuttall 
consider  B.  radicans  and  B.  Toxicodendron  as  distinct  species,  the  weight  of 
botanical  authority  is  on  the  other  side;  and  Bigelow  declares  that  he  has  "fre- 
quently observed  individual  shoots  from  the  same  stock,  having  the  characters 
of  both  varieties."  The  diflerence,  however,  in  their  appearance  is  sufficiently 
striking  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  different  common  names;  R.  radicans 
being  usually  called  poison  vine,  and  R.  Toxicodendron,  poison-oak.  The 
former  has  a  climbing  stem,  rising  to  a  great  height  upon  trees,  rocks,  and  other 
objects,  to  which  it  adheres  by  strong  rooting  fibres,  which  it  throws  out  from 
its  sides.  The  leaves,  which  stand  upon  long  footstalks,  are  ternate,  with  broad- 
ovate  or  rhomboidal,  acute  leaflets,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides,  sometimes 
slightly  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath,  entire,  or  irregularly  lobed  and  -oothed 
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The  flowers  are  small,  greenish-white,  dicecions,  and  grow  in  lateral,  usually 
axillary  panicles,  or  compound  racemes.  The  male  flowers  have  five  stamena, 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  style ;  the  female,  which  are  of  only  half  the  size,  aua 
on  a  difTerent  plant,  have  abortive  stamens,  and  a  short  erect  style,  standing  on 
&  roundish  germ,  and  terminating  in  three  stigmas.  The  fruit  consists  of  round- 
ish, pale-green  or  whitish  berries. 

R.  Toxicodendron,  or  poison- oak,  has  the  form  of  a  shrub  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  with  leaflets  angularly  indented,  and  pubescent  beneath.  But  this 
character  of  the  foliage  is  probably  not  constant;  and  the  stunted  growth  may 
be  owing  to  peculiarities  of  situation.  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  the  young  plants 
of  R.  radicans  do  not  put  forth  rooting  fibres  until  several  years  old,  and  are 
influenced  in  this  respect  by  the  contiguity  of  supporting  objects. 

This  species  of  Rhus  grows  in  woods,  fields,  and  along  fences  from  Canada  to 
Georgia.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  When  wounded  it  emits  a  milky  juice, 
which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  upon  linen  or  other  cloth 
a  stain,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  removed  by  washing  with  soap  and  water, 
or  by  alcohol  either  hot  or  cold,  but  deepens  by  age.  It  has  been  proposed  as 
an  indelible  ink.    Ether  dissolves  it. 

The  juice  applied  to  the  skin  frequently  produces  inflammation  and  vesication; 
and  the.same  poisonous  property  is  possessed  by  a  volatile  principle  which  escapes 
from  the  plant  itself,  and  produces  in  certain  persons,  when  they  come  into  its 
vicinity,  an  exceedingly  troublesome  erysipelatoid  aff*ection,  particularly  of  the 
face.  Itching,  redness,  a  sense  of  burning,  tumefaction,  vesication,  and  ultimate 
desquamation,  are  some  of  the  attendants  of  this  poisonous  action.  The  swelling 
of  the  face  is  sometimes  so  great  as  almost  entirely  to  obliterate  the  features. 
The  efi'ects  are  experienced  soon  after  exposure,  and  usually  begin  to  decline 
within  a  week.  A  light,  cooling  regimen,  with  saline  purgatives,  and  the  local 
use  of  cold  lead-water,  are  the  best  remedies.  Dr.  A.  Livezey,  of  Lumberville, 
Penn.,  strongly  recommends  a  saturated  tincture  of  lobelia  as  a  local  applica- 
tion in  this  aS'ection.  lie  applies  it  by  means  of  linen  or  muslin  cloths,  and  be- 
lieves that  it  arrests  the  inflammation.  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiirn.^  Iv.  262.) 
According  to  Prof.  Procter,  who  is  himself  very  susceptible  to  this  poison,  a 
weak  alkaline  solution,  applied  immediately  after  exposure,  seldom  fails  to  pre- 
vent the  effects;  and,  after  the  vesicles  are  formed,  he  has  found  that  MonsePs 
solution  (Liq.  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  U.  S.),  introduced  by  a  pointed  instrument 
into  the  vesicle,  renders  it  abortive.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1863,  p.  506.) 
All  persons  are  not  equally  liable  to  the  affection,  and  the  great  majority  are 
wholly  insusceptible  of  it  from  any  ordinary  exposure. 

2.  Bhu8  vernix.  Willd.  Up.  Plant,  i.  1479;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  I  90.— 
R,  venenata.  Gray,  Manual,  dc.,  p.  76.  Swamp  sumach  is  a  beautiful  shrub  or 
small  tree,  usually  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  but  sometimes  thirty  feet.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  dark-gray,  of  the  branches  lighter,  of  the  extreme  twigs  and 
petioles  beautifully  red.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  op- 
posite leaflets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one.  These  are  oblong  or  oval,  entire  or 
slightly  sinuated,  acuminate,  smooth,  and,  except  the  one  at  the  end,  nearly 
sessile.  The  flowers,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  are  dicecious.  They  are  very 
small,  greenish,  and  in  loose  axillary  panicles.  The  berries  are  small,  roundish, 
and  greenish-white.  The  tree  grows  in  swamps  and  low  grounds,  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  a 
species  of  Rhus  which  grows  in  Japan,  and  furnishes  a  fine  black  varnish,  much 
used  in  that  country.  Dr.  Bigelow  found  that  the  opaque  whitish  juice  which 
exudes  from  our  native  plant  when  wounded,  and  which  becomes  permanently 
black  on  exposure,  may  be  made  to  afford  a  brilliant,  glossy,  durable  varnish,  by 
boiling  it  sufficiently  before  applying  it. 

£hu9  vernix  produces,  much  more  powerfully  than  R.  radicans,  the  poison- 
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ons  effuota  already  described.  Persons  coming  within  its  influence  are  more  apt 
to  be  aflfected  with  the  poison,  and  generally  suffer  more  severely.  The  whole  body 
13  sometimes  enormously  swollen,  and  the  patient  for  many  days  scarcely  able  to 
mo7e ;  but  the  complaint  almost  always  spontaneously  subsides  without  destroy- 
ing life.  As  iu  the  former  instance,  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  poison 
is  exceedingly  various,  and  some  persons  handle  the  plant  with  perfect  impunity. 

3.  Rhuspumilum.  Michaux,  Flor.  Americ.  i.  182.  This  is  a  southern  species, 
growing  in  upper  Carolina,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  It  is  character- 
ized by  its  pubescent  branches  and  petioles ;  its  pinnate  leaves,  with  many  pairs 
of  oval,  nearly  acuminate,  incised-dentate  leaflets,  downy  beneath;  and  by  its 
gilky  fruit.   According  to  Pursh,  it  is  the  most  poisonous  of  the  genus. 

4.  Rhus  diversiloba.  Torrey  &  Gray,  Flor.  of  North  Am.  1.  218.  —  B.  lobata. 
Hooker,  Flor.  Bor.  Am.  i.  127,  t.  46.  This  species  approaches  nearly  the  R, 
Toxicodendron.  It  has  a  somewhat  climbing  stem,  with  short,  leafy  branches. 
The  leaves  have  three  or  rarely  five  leaflets,  which  are  very  obtuse,  in  the  female 
plant  slightly,  in  the  male  rather  deeply  pinnately  lobed,  the  lobes  being  very 
obtuse,  and  the  incisions  acute.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary,  racemose  panicles, 
often  shorter  than  the  petioles,  and  the  fruit  white,  somewhat  pubescent,  and 
subglobose.  The  leaves  in  the  male  and  female  plant  are  so  different  that  they 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  different  species.  (Torrey  (f:  Gray.)  Though 
generally  a  shrub,  the  plant  sometimes  climbs  over  large  trees,  and  has'a  stem 
six  inches  in  diameter.  In  a  communication  to  the  Avierican  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy (Sept.  1860,  p.  412),  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  plant  are  described  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Canfield,  who  found  an  invariable  antidote  to  its  effects  in  another 
California  plant,  Orindelia  hirsutula,  which  is  applied  to  the  part  either  simply 
bruised,  or  in  the  form  of  strong  decoction. 

It  is  probable  that  all  parts  of  Rhus  radicans  (R.  Toxicodendron)  are  active ; 
but  the  leaves  only  are  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Toxico- 
dendron. These  are  inodorous,  have  a  mawkish  acrid  taste,  and  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water.  Analyzed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Khittel,  the  leaves  yielded  tannic  acid 
of  the  variety  which  gives  greenish  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron,  chlorophyll, 
wax,  fixed  oil,  resin,  sugar,  albumen,  gum,  pectin,  starch,  oxalic  acid,  a  peculiar 
neuter  substance,  and  a  volatile  alkaloid,  on  which  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  plant  depend.  To  obtain  this  alkaloid,  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the  leaves 
was  distilled  with  potassa,  the  distillate  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evapo- 
rated, a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  then  added  which  left  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia behind,  the  solution  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  and  an  alkaline  distillate 
obtained,  which  contained  the  alkaloid  in  question.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  further  isolated,  and  no  proofs  are  given  of  its  poisonous  properties 
(See  Ain.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1868,  p.  544,) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  leaves  appear  to  be  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic, producing  when  swallowed  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  promoting  the  secretory  function  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Orfila 
found  them  to  act  in  the  manner  of  the  acrid  poisons,  and  to  produce  a  stupefy- 
ing effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  They  were  successfully  used  by  Du  Fresnoy 
in  France,  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Hull, 
in  England,  effected  cures  with  the  medicine  in  several  cases  of  palsy.  A  sense 
of  heat  and  pricking,  with  irregular  twitchings,  was  excited  by  it  in  the  affected 
parts.  Dr.  Horsfield  and  other  physicians  of  this  country  have  used  it  in  con^ 
sumption  and  dropsy,  but  with  little  success.  The  remedy  has  been  found  eflB  .a- 
cious  in  nocturnal  incontinence. 

The  dose  of  the  leaves  recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson  was  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain  three  times  a  day;  but  this  is  much  too  small.  Dr.  Duncan  gave  them  in 
larger  do.ses,  with  little  other  than  a  laxative  effect.  Dr.  Horsfield  administered 
a  teacupful  of  the  strong  infusion  without  disadvantage.    In  France,  the  exticct 
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is  recommended  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a^daj,  and  gradually  increased  to  one  or  two  drachms.  Some  of  Du  Fresnoy's 
patients  took  an  ounce  without  effect.  The  probability  is,  that  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  volatile,  and  that  the  extract  is  less  efiBcient  than  the  leaves  themselves. 
The  risk  of  experiencing  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  plant  upon  the  system,  will 
probably  prevent  its  extensive  employment  as  a  remedy,  unless  it  should  prove 
much  more  useful  than  the  trials  hitherto  made  give  us  reason  to  expect. 

W. 

TRAGACANTHA.  U.S., Br. 

Tragacanth. 

The  concrete  juice  of  Astragalus  verus,  and  of  other  species  of  Astragalus. 
U.  S.    A  Gummy  Exudation  from  the  stem.  Br. 

Gomme  Adraganthe,  Fr.;  Tragant,  Germ.;  Dragante,  Ital.;  Gomo  tragacanto,  Span. 

Astragalus.  Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Fabaceae  or  Le- 
guminosae. 

Qen.  Ch.  Legume  two-celled,  more  or  less  gibbons,  with  the  lower  suture 
turned  inwards.    Carina  blunt.  Loudon'^s  Encyc.  of  Plants. 

Numerous  species  belonging  to  this  genus  yield  a  gummy  matter  having  the 
properties  of  tragacanth.  The  drug  known  in  commerce  by  that  name  was  at 
first  erroneously  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  A.  Tragacaniha  of  Linnocus  (A. 
massiliensis  of  Lamarck),  which  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of 
Africa,  and  is  now  said  to  yield  no  gum.  It  was  afterwards  ascribed,  on  the 
authority  of  Tournefort,  to  a  species  (A.  Creticus  of  Lamarck)  which  grows  in 
Crete  and  Ionia,  and  on  that  of  Olivier,  to  A.  verus,  which  inhabits  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Northern  Persia.  Labillardi^re  described  a  species  by  the  name 
of  A.  yummi/er,  which  he  found  growing  on  Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  and  from 
which  tragacanth  exudes,  though  not  that  of  commerce.  Sieber  denies  that  any 
one  of  these  species  yields  the  officinal  tragacanth,  which  he  ascribes  to  A.  aris- 
talus,  growing  in  Anatolia,  especially  upon  Mount  Ida,  where  the  gum  is  most 
abundantly  collected.  Tliis  plant,  however,  is  not  the  A.aristatus  of  Villars, 
which,  according  to  Siblhorp,  furnishes  tragacanth  in  Greece.  (Merat  and  De 
Lens.)  Professor  Lindley  received  two  specimens  of  plants,  said  to  be  those 
which  furnish  tragacanth  in  Turkistan,  one  of  which  proved  to  be  A.  gummi/er 
of  Labillardiere,  which  was  said  to  yield  a  white  variety,  and  the  other  a  new  spe- 
cies, which  he  called  A.  strobiliferus,  and  which  was  said  to  yield  a  red  and  infe- 
rior product.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  commercial  drug  is  collected  from 
▼arious  sources;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  all  the  species  of  Astragalus  with  thorny 
petioles  are  capable  of  producing  it.  These  form  a  natural  group,  and  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  that  lx)tanists  have  found  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them.  They  are  very  abundant  on  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  according 
to  information  recently  received  by  M.  J.  Leon  Soubeiran  from  M.  ]>alansa,  a 
scientific  traveller  who  derived  his  knowledge  from  personal  observation,  the 
gDm«producing  species  are  closely  analogous  to  the  A.  Crctivus  of  Lamarck.  It 
b  in  the  chain  of  Anti-Taurus  that  the  gum  is  chiefly  collected.  Transverse  in- 
cisions are  made,  near  the  base  of  the  stem,  into  the  medullary  part,  which  alone 
yields  juice.  This  exudes  very  slowly,  flowing  at  night,  and  ceasing  during  the 
day;  and  two  weeks  usually  elapse  before  the  pieces  are  large  enough  for  collec- 
tion. The  8hai)e  of  the  pieces  is  influenced  by  the  raj)idity  of  the  exudation,  and 
the  lines  on  their  surface  indicate  the  daily  concretion.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Feb. 
1856,  p.  117,  ant?  Feb.  1857,  p.  149.)  As  A.  verus  is  designated  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeias of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  we  shall  briefly  describe  it. 

Astragalus  verus.  Olivier,  Voy.  dans  VEmpire  Ottoman,  p.  342,  pi.  44.  This 
is  a  small  shrub,  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  stem  an  inch  in 
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thickness,  and  numerous  very  closely  crowded  branches,  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  and  spines  which  are  the  remains  of  former  petioles.  The  leaves,  which 
are  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  consist  of  several  pairs  of  opposite,  vil- 
lous, stiff,  pointed  leaflets,  with  a  midrib  terminating  in  a  sharp  yellowish  point 
The  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  small,  yellow,  axillary,  aggregate,  and  furnished 
with  cottony  bractes.  This  species  yields  the  gum  collected  in  Persia,  and  thence 
transmitted  southward  to  India  through  Bagdad  and  Bassora,  northward  to  Rus- 
sia, and  westward  to  Aleppo.  The  juice  is  said  to  exude  spontaneously  during 
the  summer  from  the  stems  and  branches,  hardening  as  it  exudes. 

Properties.  Tragacanth  is  either  in  flaky,  leaf-like  pieces,  irregularly  oblong 
or  roundish,  or  in  tortuous  vermicular  filaments,  rounded  or  flattened,  rolled  up 
or  extended,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  slightly  reddish  colour,  somewhat 
translucent,  and  resembling  horn  in  appearance.  It  is  hard  and  more  or  less 
fragile,  but  difficult  of  pulverization,  unless  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature, 
or  thoroughly  dried,  and  powdered  in  a  heated  mortar.  The  powder  is  very  fine 
and  white.  Tragacanth  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  l'38i. 
Introduced  into  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain  proportion  of  that  liquid,  swells  very 
much,  and  forms  a  soft  adhesive  paste,  but  does  not  dissolve.  If  agitated  with 
an  additional  quantity  of  water,  this  paste  forms  a  uniform  mixture ;  but  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  days  the  greater  part  separates,  and  is  deposited,  leaving 
a  portion  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  fluid.  Tragacanth  is  wholly  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  different  constituents,  one  soluble  in 
water  and  resembling  gum  arable,  the  other  swelling  in  water,  but  not  dissolv- 
ing. The  former  is  said  to  differ  from  gum  arable  in  affording  no  precipitate 
with  silicate  of  potassa  or  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Pereira^s  Materia  Medica  ) 
The  latter,  which,  according  to  Bucholz,  constitutes  43  per  cent,  of  tragacanth, 
is  runked  by  some  among  the  peculiar  proximate  principles  with  the  title  of 
tragacanthin.  It  is  probably  identical  with  bassorin.  It  has  the  property  of  be- 
coming blue  with  iodine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  bassorin ;  but  this  property 
is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  starch.  According  to 
M.  Guerin,  100  parts  of  tragacanth  contain  63 '3  parts  of  arabin  or  pure  gum, 
331  of  bassorin  and  insoluble  starch,  and  ll'l  of  water,  and  yield  when  burned 
2  5  parts  of  ashes.  To  separate  the  soluble  entirely  from  the  insoluble  part,  re- 
quires agitation  with  separate  portions  of  water,  which  are  to  be  decanted  and 
filtered ;  and  the  process  is  to  be  continued  till  water  ceases  to  dissolve  anything. 
Examined  by  Dr.  Kiitzing,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  tragacanth  was  found 
to  consist  of  organized  cells.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxv.  37.)  In  con- 
formity with  this  statement  is  the  remarkable  fact,  developed  by  the  researches 
of  Hugo  von  Mohl,  that  tragacanth  is  not  a  secretion  of  the  plant,  but  the  result 
of  the  transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  pith,  and  those  of  the  medullary  rays 
which  run  across  the  ligneous  part  of  the  stem.  (Ibid.^  xxxi.  243.) 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Maltass  that  tragacanth  is  adulterated,  in  the  Le- 
vant, with  worthless  gums  brought  from  Armenia  and  Caramania,  which,  as  they 
are  originally  of  a  dark  colour,  and  destitute  of  the  flaky  form  of  the  genuine 
gum,  are  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  whitened  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
lead,  before  being  mixed  with  the  tragacanth.  Mr.  Hanbury  states,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  information,  that  he  has  detected  lead  in  the  small  tragacanth  im- 
ported into  London.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xv.  20.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tragacanth  is  demulcent,  but,  on  account  of 
its  difficult  solubility,  is  not  often  given  internally.  The  great  viscidity  which  it 
imparts  to  water,  renders  it  useful  for  the  suspension  of  heavy  insoluble  powders ; 
and  it  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy  to  impart  consistence  to  troches,  for  which 
it  answers  better  than  gum  arabic. 

Off.  Prep.  Mucilago  TragacanthsB ;  Pulvis  Tragacanthae  Compositns,  Br.: 
Trochisci  Zingiberis,  U.  S  W 
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TRIOSTEUM.  U,S.  Secondary. 
Fever-root 

The  root  of  Triostenm  perfoliatam.  U.  S. 

Triosteum.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Or d.  Caprifoliace©. 

Gen.  Ch.   Calyx  five-cleft,  persistent,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla;  seg 
aaents  linear,  acute.   Corolla  tubular,  five-lobed,  sub-equal ;  base  nectariferous 
gibbous.  Stigma  somewhat  five-lobed,  capitate.  Berry  three-celled,  three-seeded, 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  Nuttall. 

Triosteum  perfoliatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  990;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
i.  90 ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  \.  59.  This  plant  is  indigenous  and  perennial.  Severa. 
stems  usually  rise  from  the  same  root.  They  are  simple,  erect,  round,  hairy, 
fistulous,  herbaceous,  and  from  one  to  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
large,  mostly  connate,  oval,  acuminate,  entire,  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base, 
and  pubescent  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull-purple  colour, 
axillary,  sessile,  rarely  solitary,  sometimes  in  pairs,  generally  in  triplets  or  five 
together  in  the  form  of  whorls.  The  germ  is  inferior,  and  the  style  projects  be- 
yond the  corolla,  into  the  tube  of  which  the  stamens  are  inserted.  The  berry  is 
oval  and  of  a  deep-orange  colour,  and  contains  three  hard,  bony  seeds. 

Fever-root,  fever-wort,  or  wild  ipecac,  as  this  plant  is  variously  called,  though 
not  very  abundant,  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  preferring  a 
limestone  soil  and  shady  situations.  Its  flowers  appear  in  June.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter;  but  the  root  is  most  active,  and  is  the  only  oflBcinal  part. 

It  is  horizontal,  long,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  thicker  and 
tuberculated  near  the  origin  of  the  stem,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  colour  ex- 
ternally, whitish  within,  and  furnished  with  fibres  which  may  be  considered  as 
branches  of  the  main  root.  When  dry  it  is  brittle  and  easily  pulverized.  It  has 
a  sickening  odour,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  Both  water  and  alcohol  take  np 
ita  active  properties,  which  are  retained  in  the  extract. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Fever-root  is  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses 
emetic.  The  late  Professor  Barton  observed  it  also  to  produce  a  diuretic  effect. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  which  has  been  usually  employed.  In  the  quan- 
tity of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  it  ordinarily  acts  upon  the  bowels ;  and  may  be 
given  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel  at  the  commencement  of  fevers.  The 
extract  may  be  given  in  half  the  dose.  W. 

ULMUS.  Br. 
Elm  Bark, 

Ulmns  campestrls.  Broad-leaved  Elm.  The  dried  inner  Bark,  deprived  of  itf 
enter  layers.  Br. 

Kcorce  d'orme,  Fr.;  Ulmenrinde,  Oerm.;  Scoria  del  olma,  Ttal.:  Cortcsa  de  olmo,  Spcau 

Ulmus.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.Ord.  Ulmaccte. 

Qen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Capsule  {samara)  compressed, 
membranaceous.   Willd. 

Ulmus  campeslris.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1324;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  710,  t. 
242.  This  npecies  of  elm  is  characterized  by  its  doubly  serrate  leaves,  unequal 
at  their  base,  by  its  nearly  sessile,  clustered,  pentandrous  flowers,  and  its  smooth 
fruit.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  strong  spreading  branches,  and  a  rough,  cracked 
bark.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  the  wood  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  arts. 

The  inner  bark  of  its  young  branches,  which  is  the  oflicinal  portion,  is  thin, 
tough,  brownish-yellow,  inodorous,  and  of  a  mucilaginous,  bitterish,  and  very 
slightly  astringent  taste.    It  imparts  to  water  its  taste  and  mucilaginous  pro 
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pertica.  Tint^ure  of  iodine  indicates  the  presence  of  starch,  and  Davy  found 
somewhat  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  tannin.  A  vegetable  principle  called 
ulmin  or  ulmic  acid,  now  believed  to  be  a  constituent  of  most  barks,  was  first 
discovered  in  the  matter  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  European  elm.  It 
is  a  dark-brown,  almost  black  substance,  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  which  it  colours  yellowish-brown,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  readily  dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark  of  the  European  elm  is  demulcent, 
and  very  feebly  tonic  and  astringent,  and  is  said  also  to  be  diuretic.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  cutaneous  afifections  of  the  leprous  character.  Dr.  Sigmond 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  its  efficacy  in  all  the  varieties  of  lepra,  in  lichenous 
eruptions,  and  tinea  capitis,  employed  both  internally  and  externally.  (Medico- 
Bot.  Trans.,  i.  169.)  It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  and  in  chronic 
cases  must  be  long  continued  to  produce  beneficial  results.  W. 

ULMUS  FULVA.  U.jS, 
Slippery  Elm  Baric, 

iTje  inner  bark  of  Ulmus  fulva.  TJ.  S. 

Ulmus.  See  ULMUS. 

Ulmus  fulva.  Michaux,  Flor.  Americ.  i.  172. —  Ulmus  rubra.  F.  Andrew 
Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  iii.  89.  The  slippery  elm,  called  also  red  elm,  is  a  lofty 
tree,  rising  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
diameter.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  brown,  that  of  the  branches  rough  and 
whitish.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  nearly  equal  at  the  base,  un- 
equally serrate,  pubescent  and  very  rough  on  both  sides,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  by  two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  supported  on  short  footstalks.  The  buds, 
B  fortnight  before  their  development,  are  covered  with  a  dense  russet  down.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  sessile,  and  in  clusters  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  young  shoots.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  surrounded  by  scales, 
which  are  downy  like  the  buds.  The  calyx  also  is  downy.  There  is  no  corolla. 
The  stamens  are  five,  short,  and  of  a  pale-rose  colour.  The  fruit  is  a  membrana- 
ceous capsule  or  samara,  enclosing  in  the  middle  one  round  seed,  destitute  of  fringe. 

This  species  of  elm  is  indigenous,  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  Carolinas,  but  most  abundantly  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
It  flourishes  in  open,  elevated  situations,  and  requires  a  firm,  dry  soil.  From  the 
white  elm  {U.  Americana)  it  is  distinguished  by  its  rough  branches,  its  larger, 
thicker,  and  rougher  leaves,  its  downy  buds,  and  the  character  of  its  flowers  and 
seeds.  Its  period  of  flowering  is  in  April.  The  inner  bark  is  the  part  used,  and 
is  brought  to  the  shops  separated  from  the  epidermis.  Large  quantities  are  col- 
lected in  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

It  is  in  long,  nearly  flat  pieces,  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  of  a  fibrous  tex- 
ture, a  tawny  colour  which  is  reddish  on  the  inner  surface,  a  peculiar  sweetish, 
not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  highly  mucilaginous  taste  when  chewed.  By  grind- 
ing, it  is  reduced  to  a  light,  grayish  fawn-coloured  powder.  It  abounds  in  muci- 
laginous matter,  which  it  readily  imparts  to  water.  The  mucilage  is  precipitated 
by  solutions  of  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  alcohol. 

Much  of  the  bark  brought  into  the  market  is  of  inferior  quality,  imparting 
comparatively  little  mucilage  to  water.  It  has  the  characteristic  odour  of  the 
genuine  bark,  but  is  much  less  fibrous  and  more  brittle,  breaking  abruptly  when 
bent,  instead  of  being  capable,  like  the  better  kind,  of  being  folded  lengthwise 
without  breaking.  To  what  this  inferiority  is  owing,  whether  to  difference  in  the 
species  or  the  age,  or  to  circumstances  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  producing  it, 
we  are  unable  to  determine. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  communication  to  the  Wesfern  Lancet, 
states  that  slippery  elm  bark  has  the  property  of  preserring  fatty  substances 
from  rancidity;  a  fact  derived  originally  from  the  Indians,  who  prepared  bears* 
fat  by  melting  it  with  the  bark,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  latter  to 
a  pound  of  the  former,  keeping  them  heated  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  straining  oflf  the  fat.  Dr.  Wright  tried  the  same  process  with  butter  ano 
lard,  and  found  them  to  remain  perfectly  sweet  for  a  long  time.  (Am.  Joum.  of 
Pharvi.,  xxiv.  180.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Slippery  elm  bark  is  an  excellent  demulcent, 
applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed.  It  is  espe- 
cially recommended  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages. 
Like  the  bark  of  the  common  European  elm,  it  has  been  employed  in  cutaneous 
eruptions ;  but  neither  in  these,  nor  in  any  other  complaints,  does  it  prol:»ably 
exert  any  greater  powers  than  such  as  belong  to  the  demulcents  generally.  Its 
mucilage  is  nutritious;  and  we  are  told  that  it  has  proved  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  in  the  absence  of  other  food.  The  instance  of  a  soldier  is  mentioned, 
who  lived  for  ten  days  in  the  woods  on  this  bark  and  sassafras ;  and  the  Indians 
are  said  to  resort  to  it  for  nutriment  in  extreme  emergencies. 

It  is  commonly  used  as  a  drink  in  the  form  of  infusion.  (See  Infusum  Ulmi.) 
The  powder  may  be  used  stirred  in  hot  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  mucilage, 
more  or  less  thick  according  to  the  proportion  added.  The  bark  also  serves  as 
an  emollient  application  in  cases  of  external  inflammation.  For  this  purpose 
the  powder  may  be  formed  into  a  poultice  with  hot  water,  or  the  bark  itself 
may  be  applied,  previously  softened  by  boiling.  Dr.  McDowell,  of  Virginia, 
recommended  the  use  of  slippery  elm  bark  for  the  dilatation  of  fistulas  and 
strictures  (see  Med.  Examiner,  i.  244) ;  subsequently  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of  Boston, 
used  it  advantageously  for  dilating  the  os  uteri  {Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum., 
liii.  300);  and  Dr.  A.  Abbe,  of  the  same  place,  succeeded  in  curing  with  it  a 
case  of  stricture  of  the  rectum.  (Ibid.,  liv.  349.) 

Of.  Prep.  Mocilago  Ulmi,  U.  S.  W. 

UVA  PASSA.  K^. 
Baisins, 

The  dried  fruit  of  Vitia  vinifera.  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  UVuE.  Vitis  vinifera.  The  ripe  fruit,  dried  in  the  sun  or  with  arti- 
ficial heat,  imported  from  Spain.  7?r. 

Rnisiris  8CC8, /'r.;  Rosinen,  6>r7n.;   Uve  pnsse, //a/.;  V&sti9,Span. 

YiTiH.   Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Vitacere. 

Oen.  Ch.  Petals  cohering  at  the  apex,  withering.  Berry  five-seeded,  snpe- 
rior.  WiUd. 

ViliH  vinifera.  Willd.  Sp.  1  .ant.  i.  1180;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  144,  t.  57. 
The  vine  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  This  particular  species  is 
distinguished  by  the  character  of  its  leaf,  which  is  lobed,  sinuated,  and  naked 
or  downy.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  are  somewhat  astringent,  and  were  formerly 
Qted  in  diarrhoea,  hemorrhages,  and  other  morbid  discharges.  The  juice  which 
fiows  from  the  stem  was  nl  ■'  ♦'•  vjlit  to  bo  possessed  of  medicinal  virtues,  and 
the  prejudice  still  lingers  «  vulgar  in  some  countries.    The  unripe  fruit 

has  a  harsh  sour  taste,  m  l>y  expre>9ion  a  very  acid  liquor,  called  ver- 

Juice,  which  was  much  c  l\v  the  ancients  as  a  refreshing  drink,  when 

diluted  with  water.     It  coniam^  nuilic  and  ta  .  idg,  and  another  called  by 

some  cneraista  racemic  acid,  by  Berzelius  /  iric  acid,  from  its  resem- 

blance to  tho  tartaric,  with  which  it  agrees  in  composition,  though  differing 
from  it  in  properties.    The  grape,  when  quite  ripe,  is  among  the  most  pleasaot 
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and  grateful  fruits  brought  upon  the  table,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  by  its  re- 
freshing properties,  to  febrile  complaints.  If  largely  taken,  it  proves  diuretic 
and  gently  laxative.  The  ripe  fruit  differs  from  the  unripe  in  containing  more 
sugar  and  less  acid,  though  never  entirely  destitute  of  the  latter.  The  plant  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  originally  from  Asia;  but  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  now  spread 
over  all  the  temperate  civilized  regions  of  the  globe.  The  fruit  is  exceedingly 
influenced  by  soil  and  climate,  and  the  varieties  which  have  resulted  from  cul- 
ture or  situation  are  innumerable.  Those  which  yield  the  raisins  of  commerce 
are  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Raisins  are  prepared  either  by  partially  cutting  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  be- 
fore the  grapes  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  allowing  them  to  dry  upon  the  vine ;  or 
by  picking  them  in  their  mature  state,  and  steeping  them  for  a  short  time  pre- 
viously to  desiccation  in  an  alkaline  ley.  Those  cured  by  the  first  method  are 
most  highly  esteemed.* 

Several  varieties  of  raisins  are  known  in  commerce.  The  best  of  those  brought 
to  this  country  are  the  Malaga  raisins,  imported  from  Spain.  They  are  large 
and  fleshy,  of  a  purplish-brown  colour,  and  sweet  agreeable  taste.  Those  pro- 
duced in  Calabria  are  similar.  The  Smyrna  raisins  are  also  large,  but  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  slightly  musky  odour,  and  less  agreeable  flavour.  They 
are  originally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Corinthian  raisins,  or 
currants  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  this  country,  are  small,  bluish-black, 
of  a  fatty  appearance,  with  a  vinous  odour,  and  a  sweet,  slightly  tartish  taste. 
Their  name  was  derived  from  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  were  for- 
merly cultivated.  At  present  they  are  procured  chiefly  from  Zante,  Cephalo- 
nia,  and  the  other  Ionian  Islands.  In  the  older  Pharmacopoeias  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  uvae  passse  minores. 

Raisins  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  recent  grapes.  This  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  i^  often  so  abundant  that  it  effloresces  on  the  surface,  or  concretes 
in  separate  masses  within  the  substance  of  the  raisin.  The  sugar  of  grapes 
(glucose)  differs  from  that  of  the  cane ;  being  less  sweet,  less  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  much  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  forming  a  syrup  of  less  consistence. 

♦  Culture  of  Raisins.  The  statement  in  the  text  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  drying  grapes  is 
allowed  to  remain,  because  made  on  what  was  deemed  competent  authority;  l>ut,  in  a  jour- 
ney through  the  raisin  districts  in  the  South-east  of  Spain,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  author 
made  frequent  inquiries  at  Malaga  and  Valencia,  and  found  no  one  who  had  heard  of  the 
plan  of  partially  cutting  the  stalks  of  the  bunches,  and  then  allowing  them  to  dry  on  the 
plant.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  raisin  culture  near  Malaga.  The  grape  culti- 
vated for  drying  is  exclusively  the  Muscatel.  The  district  appropriated  to  this  purpose  con- 
sists of  red-earth  lands,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  extending  for  about  30  milei 
on  each  side  of  Malaga.  The  grounds  planted  with  the  vine  are  the  shore  plains  and  val- 
leys, the  smaller  hills,  and  the  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains.'  The  vines  are  kept  trim- 
med very  low,  and  the  earth  between  them  loosened  by  the  spade;  the  plough  not  being 
used.  The  grapes  are  ripe  in  August,  when  the  bunches  are  cut  oflF,  and  carefully  dried  in 
the  sun,  upon  a  hard  level  earthen  floor,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  is  protected  by 
a  shed  when  it  rains.  After  one  side  of  the  bunch  has  become  dry,  the  other  is  carefully 
turned  to  the  sun.  When  dried,  they  are  generally  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing about  25  lbs.  The  most  valuable,  called  the  bloom  raisins  from  the  preservation  of  the 
bloom  unbroken  on  the  surface,  are  packed  in  paper  boxes,  and  sent,  as  the  author  was 
told,  exclusively  to  the  London  market,  where  they  are  especially  esteemed.  About  a  mil- 
lion of  boxes  are  sent  annually  to  the  United  States,  valued  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Valencia  raisin  is  a  different  variety  from  the  Malaga.  The  grape  is  thicker-skinned,  and 
does  not  dry  well  unless  with  previous  preparation.  Hence,  as  soon  as  picked,  they  are 
dipped  into  a  ley  made  from  wood  ashes,  immediately  removed,  and  then  dried.  The  alkali 
causes  the  skin  to  crack  in  minute  fissures,  and  thus  facilitates  drying.  The  author  was 
assured  that  the  Valencia  raisins  are  not  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  exclusively  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  used  in  puddings.  The  Malaga  grape,  imported  in  the  fresh  stai^e  into 
this  country,  is  a  different  variety  from  the  raisin  grape,  and  cultivated  higher  »n  tl « 
mountains. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  chief  medical  nse  of  raisins  is  to  flavonr 
demulcent  beverages.  Taken  in  substance  they  are  gently  laxative ;  but  are  also 
flatulent  and  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  when  largely  eaten,  sometimes  produce 
unpleasant  effects,  especially  in  children. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennse,  U.  S.;  Tincture  Sennse,  Br,  W. 

UVAURSI.  U.S., Br. 
Uva  Ursi.    Bearherry  Leaves.  Br. 

The  leaves  of  Arctostaphylos  TJva  Ursi.  U.  S.  The  dried  Leaves  from  indi- 
genous plants.  Br. 

Busscrole,  Raisin  d'ours,  Fr.;  Barentrauhe,  Germ.;  Corhezzolo,  Uva  Ursina,  Ital.;  Ga- 
yuba,  S/mn. 

ARCTOSTAPiiYLoa  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ericaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Drupe  with  five  distinct,  one-seeded  stones.  Corolla  urceolate, 
with  a  revolute  limb.  Stamens  included.  Anthers  with  two  spurs  at  the  back. 
(Lindley,  Med.  and  (Econ.  Bot.  106.) 

Arctoataphylos  Uva  Ursi.  Sprengel,  Syst.  ii.  287;  Carson,  lllust.  of  Med. 
Bot.  i.  61,  pi.  52.  — Arbutus  Uva  Ursi.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  618;  Bigelow,  Am. 
Med.  Bot.  i.  66.  The  uva  ursi,  or  bearberry,  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with 
trailing  stems,  the  young  branches  of  which  rise  obliquely  upwards  for  a  few 
inches.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  upon  short  petioles,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  entire,  with  a  rounded  margin,  thick,  co- 
riaceous, smooth,  shining,  deep-green  on  their  upper  surface,  paler  and  covered 
with  a  network  of  veins  beneath.  The  flowers,  which  stand  on  short  rcflexed 
peduncles,  are  in  small  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  caylx  is  small, 
five-parted,  reddish,  and  persistent.  The  corolla  is  ovate  or  urceolate,  reddish- 
white,  or  white  with  a  red  lip,  transparent  at  the  base,  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
and  divided  at  the  margin  into  five  short  reflexed  segments.  The  stamens  are 
ten,  with  short  filaments  and  bifid  anthers;  the  germ  round,  with  a  style  longer 
than  the  stamens,  and  a  simple  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  small,  round,  depressed, 
smooth,  glossy,  red  berry,  with  an  insipid  mealy  pulp,  and  five  cohering  seeds. 

This  humble  but  hardy  shrub  inhabits  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  as 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  American  continent,  extends  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  as  far  southward  as  New  Jersey,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  grows  in 
abundance.  It  prefers  a  barren  soil,  flourishing  on  gravelly  hills,  and  elevated 
sandy  plains.  The  leaves  are  the  only  part  used  in  medicine.  They  are  imported 
from  Europe;  but  are  also  collected  within  our  own  limits;  and  the  market  of 
Phila(l(li>hia  is  supplied  to  a  considerable  extent  from  New  Jersey.  They  should 
be  gathered  in  autumn,  and  the  green  leaves  only  selected. 

In  Europe  the  uva  ursi  is  often  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  Vaccinium 
Vifia  J, J. -..I  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  its  peculiar  properties,  and  may  be 
di^  1  by  their  rounder  shape,  their  revolute  edges  which  are  sometimes 

Bligiiiiy  .-wihed,  and  the  appearance  of  their  under  surface,  which  is  dotted,  in- 
stead of  being  reticulated  like  the  genuine  leaf.  Leaves  of  the  Chimaphila 
umb^'llata  are  sometimes  found  among  the  uva  ursi  as  it  exists  in  our  markets. 
They  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  greater  length,  their  cuneiform-lanceolate 
shape,  and  their  serrut' 

Properdfst.  Uva  ti;  lorons  when  fresh,  but  acquires  a  smell  not  unlike 

that  of  hny  \^  I  and  powdered.    Its  taste  is  bitterish,  strongly  astringent, 

and  ultimnt<  sh.    It  flfTord«^  h  light  brown,  preenish-yellow  powder.   Wa- 

ter extrncts  its  uctive  princi  ri  officinal  alcohol.  Among 

its  ingredients  are  tannic  m     _  >        ^  '     i  m  live,  resin,  gum,  fatty  mat- 
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ter,  a  volatile  oil,  and  salts  of  potassa  and  lime.  The  tannic  acid  is  so  abundant 
that  the  leaves  are  used  for  tanning  in  Russia.  Neither  this  principle  nor  gallic 
acid  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  Vaccinium  Vilis  Ideea. 

A  crystallizable  principle  was  extracted  from  uva  ursi  by  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  nQgh«»<! 
by  the  following  process.  An  aqueous  extract  of  the  leaves  was  treated  wivli 
strong  alcohol,  and  submitted  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  action  of  purified 
animal  charcoal.  The  tincture  was  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue  re- 
dissolved  iu  alcohol,  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal  as  before.  After  filtra- 
tion, the  liquid  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  yielded  colourless, 
transparent,  needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute 
acids,  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  combus- 
tible. The  watery  solution  was  precipitated  by  subaeetate  of  lead  and  carbonate 
of  potassa,  but  not  by  lime-water  or  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  One  grain  of 
it  acted  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  Mr.  Hughes  proposed  for  this  substance  the 
name  of  itrsin.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xix.  90.) 

Kawalier  obtained  a  crystalline  substance,  named  arbutin,  by  precipitating  the 
decoction  with  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  treating  the  liquid  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  again  filtering,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowing 
the  product  to  stand  for  several  days.  This  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  jelly,  which,  being  placed  upon  linen  so  as  to  allow  the  mother-liquor 
to  drain  off,  and  then  pressed,  yielded  nearly  colourless  crystals,  which  were 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  Ar- 
butin thus  obtained  is  in  long,  acicular,  colourless  crystals,  united  in  tufts,  and 
of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  unchanged  appa- 
rently by  a  heat  of  212°,  but  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  without  action  on 
vegetable  colours,  and  not  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  by 
acetate  or  subaeetate  of  lead.  It  is  a  glucoside,  being  resolvable  by  boiling  with 
sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  and  a  peculiar  substance  named  arctuvine.  Its  for- 
mula is  CjjH^^Ojj.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Feb.  15, 1853,  p.  61.)  Strecker,  however,  gives  a 
different  formula,  Cj^H,gOj^-|-2HO,  and  considers  the  arctuvine  of  Kawalier  as 
identical  with  hydrochinone  prepared  by  Wohler  from  kinic  acid.  {Ibid.,  Feb.  1, 
1859,  p.  43.) 

Another  crystallizable  principle  has  been  discovered  by  Trommsdorff,  who  calls 
it  ursone.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  resinous  character,  being  tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous, insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusible,  at  a  higher 
temperature  volatilizable,  and  inflammable  in  the  air.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
nva  ursi  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ether  by  percolation,  allowing  the  ether 
to  evaporate,  washing  the  crystalline  extract  with  ether,  and  recrystallizing  from 
alcohol.  (See^m.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  334.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  a  specific  direction  to  the  urinary  organs,  for  the  complaints  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  used.  Others  deny  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  tendency  oi 
this  kind,  and  ascribe  its  effects  to  its  astringent  and  tonic  action.  It  alters  the 
colour  of  the  urine,  and  its  astringent  principle  has  been  detected  in  that  secre- 
tion. It  probably,  therefore,  exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  Though  known  to  the  ancients,  it  had  passed  into  almost  entire 
neglect,  till  its  use  was  revived  by  De  Haen  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  has  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  antilithic,  and  has  undoubtedly 
been  serviceable  in  gravel,  partly,  perhaps,  by  a  direct  action  on  the  kidneys, 
partly  by  giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  principles  calculated  to  produce  a  secretion  or  precipitation  of  calculous  mat- 
ter. In  chronic  nephritis  it  is  also  a  popular  remedy,  and  is  particularly  recom- 
mended when  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  the  existence  of  ulceration  in  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  urinary  passages.  Diabetes,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  incon- 
tinence of  urine,  gleet,  leucorrhcea,  and  menorrhagia  are  also  among  the  disease 
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in  which  it  has  occasionally  proved  serviceable;  and  testimony  is  not  wanting 
to  its  beneficial  effects  in  phthisis  pulmoualis.  Dr.  E.  G.  Harris,  of  Fayette, 
Alabama,  believes  it  to  have  the  property  of  promoting  uterine  contraction,  and 
has  employed  it  with  supposed  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  ergot  in  tedious 
labours.  (See  Med.  Exam.f'S.  S.,  ix.  727.)  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  the  decoction 
or  fluid  extract  is  usually  preferred.  (See  Part  II.) 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Uvse  Ursi,  U.S.;  Extractum  Uva  Ursi  Fluidum,  U.S; 
Infusum  Uvae  Ursi,  Br,  W. 

VALERIANA.  U.S,,Br. 
Valerian. 

The  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis.  U.  S.  The  Root,  of  plants  indigenous  to 
and  also  cultivated  in  Britain,  collected  in  autumn  and  dried ;  that  from  wild 
plants  growing  on  dry  soil  being  preferred.  Br. 

Val^riane,  Fr.;  Wilde  Baldrianwurzel,  Germ.;  Valeriana  ailvestre,  Ital;  Valerian  ail- 
TCBtre,  Span. 

Valeriana,   Sex.  Syst,  Triandria  Monogynia.  —  NaLOrd.  Valerianacese. 

Qen.  Ch.  Calyx  very  small,  finally  enlarged  into  a  feathery  pappus.  Corolla 
monopetalous,  five-lobed,  regular,  gibbous  at  the  base.  Capsule  one-celled. 
{Loudon's  Enc.  of  PI.)    Slamens  exserted,  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  (NuUall.) 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  177;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  77,  t. 
32.  The  officinal,  or  great  wild  valerian,  is  a  large  handsome  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  perennial  root,  and  an  erect,  round,  channeled  stem,  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  furnished  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminating  in  flowering 
brandies.  The  leaves  of  the  stem  are  attached  by  short,  broad  sheaths;  the 
radical  leaves  are  larger  and  stand  on  long  footstalks.  In  the  former  the  leaflets 
are  lanceolate  and  partially  dentate,  in  the  latter  elliptical  and  deeply  serrate. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white  or  rose-coloured,  agreeably  odorous,  and  disposed 
in  terminal  corymbs,  interspersed  with  pear-shaped  pointed  bractes.  The  number 
of  stamens  is  three.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  one  oblong-ovate,  com- 
pressed seed.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  either  in  damp 
woods  and  meadows,  or  on  dry  elevated  grounds.  As  found  in  these  different 
situations,  it  presents  characters  so  distinct  as  to  have  induced  some  botanists 
to  make  two  varieties.  Dufresne  makes  four,  of  which  three  prefer  marshy  situa- 
tions. Tiie  variety  which  affects  a  dry  soil  (nylvestris,  L.  Ph.)  is  not  more  than 
two  feet  high,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  narrow  leaves.  It  has  been  generally 
believed  to  be  superior  to  the  others  in  medicinal  virtue;  but.  from  experiments 
of  A.  Buchncr,  it  appears  that  the  dried  roots  of  the  variety  which  grows  in  low 
moist  grounds  are  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  that  the  general  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary is  a  prejudice.  {Pharm.  Cent.Blatt,  June,  1852,  p.  429.) 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  collected  in  spring  before  the  stem 
begins  to  shoot,  or  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  decay.  It  should  be  dried 
quickly,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  consists  of  numerous  long,  slender,  cylin- 
drical fibres,  issuing  from  a  tuberculated  head  or  rhizoma.  As  brought  to  this 
country,  it  frequently  has  portions  of  the  stem  attached.  The  English  is  superior 
to  that  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Valerian  of  good  quality  has  been  pro- 
iaced  by  the  Shokers  ot  Enfield,  New  llampshire.  From  our  own  observation, 
we  know  that  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  under  culture  in  this  country. 

Properties.  The  colour  of  the  root  is  externally  yellowish  or  brown,  internally 
white.  The  powder  is  yellowish-gray.  The  odour,  which  in  the  fresh  root  is 
slight,  in  the  dried  is  strong  and  highly  characteristic,  and,  though  rather  plea- 
sant to  many  persons,  is  very  disagreeable  to  others.  Cats  are  said  to  bo  strongly 
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attracted  by  it.  The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  bitter  and  aromatic. 
Valerian  yields  its  active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  Trorarasdorff  found 
it  to  consist  of  1-2  parts  of  volatile  oil;  12  5  of  a  peculiar  extractive  matter, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  metallic 
solutions ;  18  75  of  gum ;  6  25  of  a  soft  odorous  resin ;  and  63  of  lignin.  Runge 
found  in  it  a  peculiar  fixed  acid,  which  produced  with  bases  white  salts,  becom- 
ing green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  No.  170,  p.  452.)  Of  these  con- 
stituents the  most  important  is  the  volatile  oil.  It  is  of  a  pale-greenish  colour, 
of  the  sp.  gr.  0934,  with  the  pungent  odour  of  valerian,  and  an  aromatic  taste. 
It  becomes  yellow  and  viscid  by  exposure. 

Tromrasdorff  ascertained  the  existence  in  the  oil  of  a  peculiar  volatile  acid, 
upon  which  the  name  of  valerianic  acid  or  valeric  acid  has  been  conferred- 
This,  when  separated  from  the  oil,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  oleaginous  con- 
sistence, having  an  odour  analogous  to  that  of  valerian,  and  a  very  strong,  sour, 
disagreeable  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  proportions 
in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  combines  with  saliBable  bases,  forming  soluble  salts, 
which  retain,  in  a  diminished  degree,  the  odour  of  the  acid.  {Joiirn.  de  Pharm., 
XX.  316.)  From  the  experiments  of  MM.  Cozzi  and  Thirault,  it  would  appear 
that  this  acid  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  root,  but  results  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  volatile  oil.  {Ibid.,  Be  ser.,  xii.  162.)  Yalerianic  acid  is  obtained  by  distill- 
ing the  impure  oil  from  carbonate  of  magnesia,  decomposing  by  sulphuric  acid 
the  valerianate  of  magnesia  which  remains,  and  again  distilling.  M.  Rabourdin, 
of  Orleans,  believing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  valerianic  acid  remains  fixed 
in  the  root  by  union  with  a  base,  and  does  not  come  over  by  distillation  alone, 
procures  it  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  root  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of 
water,  distilling,  separating  the  oil,  saturating  the  liquor  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporating,  adding  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  distilling. 
{Ibid.,  vi.  310.)  The  following  process  by  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edin- 
burgh, avoids  the  inconvenience  of  distilling  so  bulky  a  root  as  valerian,  while 
it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  that  of  M.  Rabourdin.  Boil  the  root  for  three 
or  four  hours  with  rather  more  than  its  bulk  of  water,  in  which  an  ounce  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  dissolved  for  every  pound  of  the  root,  replacing  the  water  as 
it  evaporates.  Express  strongly,  and  boil  the  residuum  twice  with  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  expressing  each  time  as  before.  Mix  the  liquids,  add  two 
fluidrachms  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  every  pound  of  the  root,  and  distil  till 
three-fourths  of  the  liquid  have  passed  over.  Neutralize  this  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  concentrate  the  liquid,  decompose  the  valerianate  of  soda  contained  in  it 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  separate  the  valerianic  acid  set  free,  either  by  a  separa- 
tory,  or  by  distillation.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xvii.  253.)  M.  Lefort  obtains 
the  acid  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  volatile  oil.  He  distils  100  parts  of  the 
root  with  500  of  water,  10  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  6  of  bichromate  of  potassa. 
In  this  way  he  has  procured  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  than  by  any  other  pro- 
cess. {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  x.  194.) 

The  roots  of  Valeriana  Phu  and  V.  dioica  are  said  to  be  sometimes  mingled 
with  those  of  the  officinal  plant ;  but  the  adulteration  is  attended  with  no  serious 
consequences;  as,  though  much  weaker  than  the  genuine  valerian,  they  possess 
similar  properties.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  roots  of  several  of  the  Ba- 
nunculacese,  which,  according  to  Ebermayer,  are  sometimes  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted in  Germany.  They  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  want  of  the  pecu- 
liar odour  of  the  officinal  root.  According  to  M.  O.  Raveil,  the  valerian  in  the 
markets  of  Paris  is  largely  adulterated  with  the  roots  of  scabious  {Scabiosa 
succisa  and  S.  arvensis,  Linn.).  They  are  shorter  than  the  genuine  root,  with 
larger  radicles,  less  rough,  little  or  not  at  all  striated,  very  brittle,  with  a  white 
amylaceous  fracture.  The  roots  are  inodorous  in  themselves,  but  acquire  smell 
from  contact  with  the  valerian.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  209.) 
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3fedical  Properties  and  Uses.  Valerian  is  gently  stimnlant,  with  an  especial 
direction  to  the  nervons  system,  bnt  without  narcotic  effects.  In  larc^e  doses  it 
produces  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  dull  pain  in  the  head,  with  yarions  other 
effects  indicating  nervons  disturbance.  The  oil,  largely  taken,  is  said  by  M 
Barailer,  from  his  own  observation,  to  prodnce  dulness  of  intellect,  drowsiness 
ending  in  deep  sleep,  reduced  frequency  of  pnlse,  and  increased  flow  of  urine. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1861,  p.  239.)  It  is  useful  in  cases  of  irregu*- 
lar  nervons  action,  when  not  connected  with  inflammation,  or  an  excited  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  particularly 
recommended  are  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  hemicrania,  and  low  forma 
of  fever  attended  with  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance,  or  other  nervous  disorder. 
It  has  also  been  used  in  intermittents,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark.  At  best, 
however,  it  is  an  uncertain  remedy.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infnsion.  In 
the  latter  form,  it  is  said  by  Professor  Joerg,  of  Leipsic,  who  has  experimented 
with  it.  to  be  less  apt  to  irritate  the  alimentary  canal  than  when  administered 
in  substance.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  tincture  also  is  officinal.  As  the  virtues  of  vale- 
rian reside  chiefly  in  the  volatile  oil,  the  medicine  should  not  be  given  in  decoc- 
tion or  extract.  The  distilled  water  is  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and 
the  volatile  oil  is  occasionally  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  root.  The 
dose  of  the  oil  is  four  or  five  drops.  Valerianic  acid  also  has  been  used  inter- 
nally; and  a  process  is  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  preparation. 
(See  Acidum  Valerianic um.)  Landerer  says  that,  in  his  experience,  the  acid 
prepared  from  the  root  is  preferable  therapeutically  to  the  artificial  acid. 

Oj[f.  Prep.  Extractum  Valerianae  Alcoholicnm,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Valerianas 
Fluidura,  U.  S.:  Infusnm  Valerianae;  Oleum  Valerianae,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Valeri- 
ana?; Tinct.  Valerianae  Ammoniata.  W. 

VANILLA,  jr.  aX 

Vanilla, 

The  prepared,  unripe  capsules  of  Vanilla  aromatica.  U.  S. 
Vanilla.  Sex.  Syst.  Gynandria  Monandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaccse. 
Gen.  Ch.    Sepals  spreading  or  erect,  distinct.   Petals  of  a  similar  form  and 
texture.    Lahellum  connate  with  the  columna,  crested,  membranous,  convolute, 
undivided.    Anther  terminal,  opercular;  pollen  granular.    Fruit  a^cshjpod; 
seeds  round,  destitute  of  loose  tunic.  Lindley. 

Vanilla  aromatica.  Schwartz,  Flor.  Ind.  Occid. — Epidendrum  Vanilla.  Linn. 
This  is  a  climbing  plant,  characterized,  as  a  species,  by  its  ovate,  oblong,  nerved 
leaves,  its  wavy  sepals,  its  acute  lip,  and  very  long  cylindrical  capsules.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America ;  and  is  said  to  be  culti- 
viJrd  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  Doubts,  however,  exist  whether  the 
I  al  vanilla  is  derived  from  this  species,  and  some  ascribe  it  to  Va- 

ia.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xvi.  274.)    It  is  probable  that  different 
vanilla  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  different  species,  of  which 
rr«uiai,  <>•>,, ic.s  tho  two  mcntioucd,  have  been  described  as  yielding  an  aromatic 
fruit,  as  V.  Guyanensis,  V.  palmarum,  and  V.  pompuna. 

The  pods  are  collected  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  dried  in  the  shade,  covered 

with  a  coating  of  fixed  oil,  and  then  tied  in  bundles,  which  are  surrounded  with 

h]  ■      '      ;,  or  enclosed  in  small  metallic  boxes,  and  sent  into  the  market  Several 

\  f  vanilla  exist  in  commerce.    The  most  valuable,  called  ley  by  the 

^  of  cylindrical  ^  ittened  ])ods,  six  or  eight  inches 

lines  thick,  n-  .  narrowing  towards  the  extremi- 

i»eiii  al  the  base,  shining  and  dark-brown  externally,  wrinkled  longitudi- 

> ,  soft  and  flexible,  and  containing  within  their  tough  shell  a  soft  black  pulp^ 
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in  which  numerous  minute,  black,  glossy  seeds  are  embedded.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
strong,  agreeable  odonr,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  sweetish  taste.  The  interior 
pulpy  portion  is  most  aromatic.  Another  variety,  called  simarona  by  the  Span- 
iards, is  smaller,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  less  aromatic.  A  third  variety  is  the 
pompona  of  the  Spaniards.  In  this,  the  pods  are  from  five  to  seven  inches 
long,  from  six  to  nine  lines  broad,  almost  always  open,  brown,  soft,  viscid,  and 
of  a  strong  odour,  but  less  pleasant  than  that  of  the  ley,  to  which  it  is  con- 
sidered inferior.  According  to  Bucholz,  vanilla  does  not  yield  volatile  oil  when 
distilled  with  water;  and  the  aroma  appears  to  depend  on  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  during  and  after  the  curing  of  the  fruit. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Vanilla  has  the  properties  of  the  aromatics 
generally,  but  is  probably  more  diflfusibly  stimulant,  with  some  influence  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  employed  more  as  a  perfume,  and  to  flavour  chocolate, 
ice-cream,  &c.  than  as  a  medicine.  It  has,  however,  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  in  hysteria  and  low  fevers,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  in  table- 
spoonful  doses.    A  fluid  extract  would  be  a  convenient  form  for  exhibition.* 

Off.  Prep.  Trochisci  Ferri  Subcarbonatis,  U.  S.  W. 

VERATRUM  ALBUM.  U.S. 
WJiiie  Hellebore. 

The  rhizoma  of  Yeratrum  album.  U.  S. 

EUebore  blanc,  Fr.;  Weisse  Niesswurzel,  Germ.;  Eleboro  bianco,  ItaL;  Veratro  bianco, 
Span. 

Yeratrum.   Sea;.  Sys/.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Melanthaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Hermaphrodite.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  six-petaled.  Stamens  six. 
Pistils  three.  Capsules  three,  many-seeded.  Male.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  six- 
petaled.   Stamens  six.  Pistils  a  rudiment.  Willd. 

Botanists  who  reject  the  class  Polygamia  of  Linnaeus,  place  this  genus  in  the 
class  and  order  Hexandria  Trigynia,  with  the  following  character.  "Polyga- 
mous. Corolla  six-parted,  spreading,  segments  sessile  without  glands.  Stamens 
inserted  upon  the  receptacle.   Capsules  three,  united,  many-seeded."  Nuttall. 

Veratrum  album.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  895 ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  754,  t.  257. 
This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  perennial,  fleshy,  fusiform  root  or  rhizoma, 
yellowish-white  externally,  pale  yellowish-gray  within,  and  beset  with  long  cylin- 
drical fibres  of  a  grayish  colour,  which  constitute  the  true  root.  The  stem  is 
three  or  four  feet  high,  thick,  round,  erect,  and  furnished  with  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  oval,  acute,  entire,  plaited  longitudinally,  about  ten  inches  long  by 
five  in  breadth,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  embrace  the  stem  at  their  base. 
The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  arranged  in  a  terminal  panicle. 

White  hellebore  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  continental  Europe, 

♦  Fluid  Extract  of  Vanilla.  This  is  prepared  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  following  manner. 
An  ounce  of  vanilla,  cut  transversely  into  short  pieces,  is  beaten  with  two  ounces  of  sugar 
and  a  little  alcohol  into  a  pulp,  and  then  submitted  to  percolation,  first  with  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  deodorized  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  diluted  alcohol,  until  twelve  fluidounces 
of  tincture  are  obtained.  Two  ounces  of  sugar  are  added  to  the  tincture,  which  is  then 
evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  six  fluidounces.  Lastly,  ten  ounces  of  sugar  are  added, 
and  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measure  a  pint.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  800.) 
This  fluid  extract  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient form  for  the  use  of  vanilla  as  a  flavouring  substance. 

A  Syrup  of  Vanilla  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  fluidounces  of  this  fluid  extract  with 
two  pints  of  simple  syrup.  If  a  perfectly  transparent  syrup  is  wanted,  rub  two  ounces  of 
the  fluid  extract  with  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  half  a  pint  of  water 
gradually  added;  filter  the  mixture;  then  add  another  half  pint  of  water,  and  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sugar;  dissolve  the  sugar  with  the  aid  of  heat;  and,  lastly,  strain  the  syrup. 
The  syrup  is  fitted  rather  for  giving  flavour  to  mixtures,  either  m^,dicinal  or  dietetic,  thaa 
■for  remedial  effect. 
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and  abounds  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  said  to  be 
acrid  and  poisonous;  but  the  root  (rhizoma)  only  is  officinal.  This  is  brought 
from  Germany  in  the  dried  state,  in  pieces  from  one  to  three  inches  long  by  au 
inch  or  less  in  mean  diameter,  cylindrical  or  in  the  shape  of  a  truncatea  cone, 
internally  whitish,  externally  blackish,  wrinkled,  and  rough  with  the  remains  of 
the  fibres  which  have  been  cut  off  near  their  origin.  Sometimes  the  fibres  con- 
tinue attached  to  the  root.  They  are  numerous,  yellowish,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
crow's  quill.    White  hellebore  deteriorates  by  keeping. 

Properties,  The  fresh  root  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  lost  by  drying. 
The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  and  afterwards  bitterish,  acrid,  burning,  and  dura- 
ble. The  powdered  root  is  grayish.  Analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  white 
hellebore  was  found  to  contain  an  oily  matter  consisting  of  olein,  stearin,  and  a 
Tolatile  acid ;  supergallate  of  veratria  ;  a  yellow  colouring  matter;  starch,  gum, 
and  lignin ;  silica,  and  various  salts  of  lime  and  potassa.  The  medicinal  properties 
of  the  root  reside  in  the  veratria,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  seeds  of  Ve- 
rcUrum  Sabadilla,  and  probably  exists  in  other  plants  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  (See  Veratria  in  Part  II.)  Simon  believed  that  he  had  found  two  new 
Tegetable  alkalies  in  white  hellebore,  one  of  which  was  named  haryiina,  from  being 
precipitated,  like  baryta,  from  its  solution  in  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid  by  sul- 
phuric acid  or  the  sulphates ;  the  oihev  jervina,  from  the  Spanish  name  for  a  poi- 
«on  obtained  from  the  root  of  white  hellebore.  (Pharm.  Cent.  5/a^<,  1837,p.  191.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  White  hellebore  is  a  violent  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic, capable  of  producing  dangerous  and  fatal  effects  if  incautiously  adminis- 
tered. Even  in  small  doses  it  has  occasioned  severe  vomiting,  hypercatharsis 
with  bloody  stools,  and  alarming  general  prostration.  Like  many  other  acrid 
•abfitances,  it  appears,  in  small  doses,  to  be  a  general  stimulant  to  the  secretions. 
Applied  externally  upon  a  portion  of  the  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  as  upon 
ulcers,  for  example,  it  gives  rise  to  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  sometimes 
Tiolent  purging.  When  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  occasions  great  irritation  with 
violent  sneezing,  and  its  use  in  this  way  is  not  free  from  danger.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  in  dropsy,  mania,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  and 
other  obstinate  disorders,  not  without  occasional  advantage ;  but  the  severity 
of  its  action  has  led  to  its  general  abandonment.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
errhine,  diluted  with  some  mild  powder,  in  cases  of  gutta  serena  and  lethargic 
affections ;  and  the  decoction,  and  an  ointment  prepared  by  mixing  the  pulverized 
root  with  lard,  have  been  found  beneficial  as  external  applications  in  the  itch, 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  From  the  resemblance  of  its  operation  to 
that  of  the  eau  medicinale  d^Husson,  so  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  gout,  it  was 
at  one  time,  though  erroneously,  conjectured  to  be  the  chief  constituent  of  that 
remedy.  A  mixture  of  the  wine  of  white  hellebore  and  the  wine  of  opium,  in 
t  »rtion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  was  introduced 

i  i>y  Mr.  Moore,  of  London,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cau  medicinale. 

in  whatever  way  white  hellebore  is  used,  it  requires  cautions  management. 
It  has  been  given  in  doses  varying  from  one  grain  to  a  scruple.  Not  more  than 
two  grains  should  be  administered  at  first.  When  employed  as  an  errhine,  it 
•hould  be  mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  pulverized  liquorice  root,  or  other  in- 
active powder.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  mixture  may  be  snuffed  up  the 
Dostrils  at  one  time.  W. 

VERATRUM  VIRIDE.  i\S. 
American  Ildlebore. 

The  rhizoma  of  Veratrum  viride.  U.  S. 

Vebatru.m.  See  VERATRUM  ALBUM. 

Veratrum  viride.   Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  8^6 ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  12L 
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The  American  /wllebore,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Indian  poke,  poke  rootf 
and  swamp  hellebore,  has  a  perennial,  thick,  fleshy  root  or  rhizoma,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  tunicated,  the  lower  solid,  and  beset  with  nnmerous  whitish 
fibres  or  radicles.  The  stem  is  annual,  round,  striated,  pubescent,  and  solid, 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  furnished  with  bright  green  leaves,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  panicle  of  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  gradually  decrease 
in  size  as  they  ascend.  The  lower  are  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  oval,  acu- 
minate, plaited,  nerved,  and  pubescent;  and  embrace  the  stem  at  their  base, 
thus  affording  it  a  sheath  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length.  Those  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  at  the  origin  of  the  flowering  branches,  are  oblong- 
lanceolate.  The  panicle  consists  of  numerous  flowers,  distributed  in  racemes  with 
downy  peduncles.  Each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a  downy,  pointed  bracte, 
much  longer  than  its  pedicel.  There  is  no  calyx,  and  the  corolla  is  divided  into 
six  oval  acute  segments,  thickened  on  the  inside  at  their  base,  with  the  three 
alternate  segments  longer  than  the  others.  The  six  stamens  have  recurved  fila- 
ments, and  roundish  two-lobed  anthers.  The  germs  are  three,  with  recurved 
styles  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  only  the  rudiments  of 
pistils.  Those  on  the  upper  end  of  the  branchlets  are  barren,  those  on  the  Iowot 
portion  fruitful.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  cohering  capsules,  separating  at  top, 
opening  on  the  inner  side,  and  containing  flat  imbricated  seeds. 

This  indigenous  species  of  Veratrum  is  found  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas, 
inhabiting  swamps,  wet  meadows,  and  the  banks  of  mountain  streamlets.  Early 
in  the  spring,  before  the  stem  rises,  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Sym- 
plocarpus  fcetidus,  with  which  it  is  very  frequently  associated;  but  the  latter 
sends  forth  no  stem.  From  May  to  July  is  the  season  for  flowering.  The  root 
should  be  collected  in  autumn,  and  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  one  year,  as 
it  deteriorates  by  time. 

Properties.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  usually  in  small  pieces  or  fragments; 
bnt  sometimes  it  comes  whole  or  merely  sliced,  so  that  its  characteristic  form 
may  be  observed.  In  this  condition  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  rhizoma  an  inch  or 
two  in  length  by  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  where  broadest,  taper- 
ing to  a  very  obtuse  or  truncated  extremity,  compact  but  light,  of  a  dark-brown 
colour  externally,  and  either  closely  invested  with  numerous  yellowish  rootlets 
often  several  inches  long,  or  exhibiting  marks  on  the  surface  whence  they  have 
been  removed.  When  sliced,  the  cut  surface  is  of  a  dingy-white  colour.  The 
rootlets  are  about  as  thick  as  a  large  knitting-needle,  or  somewhat  thicker, 
obviously  much  shrunk  in  drying,  and  marked  by  numerous  close-set  indenta- 
tions, which  give  them  a  characteristic  appearance.  Not  unfrequently  portions 
of  the  dried  stem  or  leaf-stalks  remain  attached  to  the  rhizoma,  which  should 
always  be  rejected,  as  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  Procter  to  be  inert. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1864,  p.  99.)  The  root  has  a  bitter,  acrid 
taste,  leaving  a  permanent  impression  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In  sensible  pro- 
perties it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  white  hellebore ;  and  has  been  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  to  contain  veratria. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxix.  204.)  Mr.  J.  C.  Scattergood,  by  adding  water 
to  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  root,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  alcohol,  ob- 
tained a  resinous  precipitate,  while  from  the  residuary  liquid  he  succeeded  in 
separating  veratria.  By  experimenting  separately  with  the  alkaloid  and  the  resin 
thus  procured.  Dr.  S.  R.  Percy,  of  New  York,  obtained  effects  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent similar,  and  such  as  characterize  the  operation  of  the  root,  with  this  remark- 
able difference,  however,  that  while  both  substances  produced  vomiting  and  pros- 
tration, the  rfesin  had  a  much  more  powerful  influence  in  reducing  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  Thus  while,  in  one  dog,  under  the  action  of  the  veratria,  the  pulse 
was  reduced  from  148  to  112 ;  in  another,  under  that  of  the  resin,  with  no  greater 
effect  in  other  respects,  it  fell  from  144  to  40;  and  this  lesult  ^as  so  constant 
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that  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  accident.  A  very  important  inference  is  that 
there  is  a  principle  in  the  American  hellebore  distinct  from  veratria,  upon  which 
its  remarkable  powers  over  the  circulation  mainly  depend.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  so-called  resin  will  be  found  to  be  a  complex  body,  possibly  con- 
taiuinj?  a  distinct  alkaloid.  (Ibid.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  74.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  American  hellebore  has  been  thought  to  re- 
semble its  European  congener  in  its  effects  upon  the  system,  though  asserted  by 
Dr.  Osgood  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  cathartic  properties.  In  addition  to  its 
emetic  action,  which  is  often  violent  and  long  continued,  it  is  said  to  increase 
most  of  the  secretions,  and,  when  freely  taken,  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  nervous  system,  indicated  by  faintness,  somnolency,  vertigo,  headache, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  dilated  pupils.  According  to  Dr.  Osgood,  it  reduces  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse,  sometimes,  when  taken  in  full  doses,  as  low  as 
thirty-five  strokes  in  the  minute.  It  may  be  safely  substituted  for  the  European 
root  in  most  cases  in  which  the  latter  is  employed,  and  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  colchicum  by  Dr.  Tully,  of  New  Haven.  Gouty,  rheumatic, 
and  neuralgic  affections  are  those  to  which  it  appeared  best  adapted.  For  an 
account  of  its  medical  properties  and  applications,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Osgood,  of  Providence,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Mt'di.cal  Sciences  (xvi.  296).  It  may  be  used  in  substance,  tincture,  or  extract. 
Dr.  Osgood  states  the  dose  in  which  it  will  generally  prove  emetic  at  from  four 
to  six  grains  of  the  powder,  one  or  two  fluidrachras  of  a  tincture  made  of  six 
ounces  of  the  fresh  root  and  a  pint  of  alcohol,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  an  ex- 
tract made  by  inspissating  the  juice  of  the  root.  The  medicine,  however,  should, 
in  most  cases,  be  given  in  doses  in.sufficient  to  vomit. 

After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Osgood's  paper,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
subject  until  a  few  years  since,  when  various  communications  appeared  in  our 
souihern  medical  journals,  tending  to  prove  that  American  hellebore  is  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment  of  numerous  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  in  which 
an  indication  is  offered  for  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  credit  of 
calling  public  attention  to  it  is  due  more  especially  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood,  of 
Cokesbury,  South  Carolina,  who  employed  it  with  great  success  in  pulmonary 
inflammation,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  and  believed  that  it  afforded  the  means  of  re- 
ducini?  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  at  will.  He  used  a  saturated  tincture,  made 
I  '    '  eight  ounces  of  the  dried  root  in  sixteen  ounces  of  alcohol  for  at 

1  ."!.  Of  this  he  gave  to  an  adult  man  eight  drops,  and  repeated  the 

du>c  ovury  three  hours,  increasing  by  one  drop  at  each  dose,  until  the  pulse  was 
rednof'd.  or  nfinsoa  and  vomiting  were  occasioned,  when  it  was  to  be  diminished 
<  '  ^0  long  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 

'  Med.  Journ.  and  Bev.,Y\\.1C)S.)   From  numerous  com- 
•  •uiions  subsequently  made  to  the  journals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
!  efficiency  of  this  remedy  in  reducing  the  circulation;  and  many  practi- 
•  rs  speak  with  great  confidence  of  its  usefulness  in  pneumonia,  diseases  of  the 
li..i:  t  wiih  e.xce8sivo  action,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  other  inflammatory 
and  tcl)rile  diseases  with  a  greatly  excited  circulation.    The  author  ha.s  used  it 
with  (h'cided  effect  in  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  cardiac  affections, 
and  witlioui  nmierially  deranging  the  stomach.    Some  have  found  the  commenc- 
V  -  '        )f  Dr.  Norwood  too  large;  but  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  the  saturated 
'  ;  (ipeated  every  throe  hours,  and  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  until 

i  rienced,  may  be  given  with  safety.    From  its  powerful  emetic 

I  prostration  resulting  from  excessive  doses,  it  should  always 

be  o&cd  with  great  caution,  and  its  effects  carefully  observed.^   Its  nauseating 

•  For  an  elaborate  article  oo  the  remedial  propertien  and  uses  of  American  hellebore, 
by  Br.  John  Bell,  the  reader  is  referred  to  N.  Am.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  ii.  9U. 
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and  depressiug  efiet-ts  are  best  counteracted  by  opiates  and  alcoholic  stimulants. 
A  tincture  and  fluid  extract  have  been  introduced  into  the  XJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
(See  these  preparations  in  Part  II.) 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Veratri  Viridis  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Yeratri  Viri- 
dis,  U.  S.  W. 

VINUM  XERICUM.  U.S,,Br, 

Sherry  Wine, 
YixuM  Album,  U.  S.  1850. 

Via  blanc, />./  Weisser  Wein,  G^erm.;  Vino  bianco, /<aZ./  Vino  bianco,  ^^an. 

VINUM  PORTENSE.  U,S. 
Port  Wine. 

VlNUM  RUBRUM,  U.  S.  1850. 

Vin  rouge, /v.;  Rother  Wein,  (rerm.;  Vino  vermiglio, /fa/.;  Vino  tinto,  ^an. 

Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  the  fruit  of  Yitis  vinifera  of  bota- 
nists. (See  Uva  Passa.)  The  juice  of  sweet  grapes  consists  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grape  sugar,  a  peculiar  matter  of  the  nature  of  ferment  or  yeast, 
and  a  small  portion  of  extractive,  tannic  acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  of 
lime,  common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  potassa;  the  whole  dissolved  or  suspended 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Sour  grapes  contain,  in  addition,  a  peculiar  acid 
isomeric  with  the  tartaric,  called  paratarlaric  acid.  (See  page  62.)  Grape  juice, 
therefore,  embraces  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  the  production  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  requires  only  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  proper 
temperature  to  convert  it  into  wine.  (See  page  70.) 

Preparation.  When  the  grapes  are  ripe,  they  are  gathered,  and  trodden  in 
wooden  vessels  with  perforated  bottoms,  through  which  the  juice,  called  the 
must,  runs  into  a  vat  placed  beneath.  The  temperature  of  the  air  being  about 
60°,  the  fermentation  gradually  takes  place  in  the  must,  and  becomes  fully  es- 
tablished after  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In  the  mean  time,  the  must  becomes 
sensibly  warmer,  and  emits  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  causes  the 
more  solid  parts  to  be  thrown  to  the  surface  in  a  mass  of  froth,  having  a  hemi- 
spherical shape,  called  the  head.  The  liquor  from  being  sweet  becomes  vinous, 
and  assumes  a  deep-red  colour  if  the  product  of  red  grapes.  After  a  while  the 
fermentation  slackens,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  accelerate  it  by  thoroughly 
mixing  the  contents  of  the  vat.  When  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  strong  vinous 
taste,  and  become  perfectly  clear,  the  wine  is  considered  formed,  and  is  racked 
off  into  casks.  But  even  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  fermentation  continues 
for  several  months  longer.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  a  frothy  matter  is 
formed,  which  for  the  first  few  days  collects  round  the  bung,  but  afterwards  pre- 
cipitates along  with  colouring  matter  and  tartar,  forming  a  deposit  which  con- 
stitutes the  wine-lees. 

Division  and  Nomenclature.  Wines,  according  to  their  colour,  are  divided 
into  the  red  and  white ;  and,  according  to  their  taste  and  other  qualities,  are 
either  spirituous,  sweet,  dry,  light,  sparkling,  still,  rough,  or  acidulous.  Red 
wines  are  derived  from  the  must  of  black  grapes,  fermented  with  tiieir  husks ; 
white  wines,  from  white  grapes,  or  from  the  juice  of  black  grapes,  fermented 
apart  from  their  husks.  The  other  qualities  of  wines,  above  enumerated,  depend 
on  the  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  must,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  fermentation  is  conducted.  The  essential  ingredients  of  the  must  as 
a  fermentable  liquid  are  water,  sugar,  and  a  ferment.  If  the  juice  be  very  sav 
charine,  and  contain  sufficient  ferment  to  sustain  the  fermentation,  the  conversion 
of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  will  proceed  until  checked  by  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  latter,  and  there  will  be  formed  a  spirituoui  or  generous 
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wine.  If,  while  the  juice  is  highly  saccharine,  the  ferment  be  deficient  in  quan 
tity,  the  production  of  alcohol  will  be  less,  and  the  redundancy  of  sugar  propor- 
tionably  greater,  and  a  sweet  wine  will  be  formed.  When  the  sugar  and  ferment 
are  in  considerable  amount,  and  in  the  proper  relative  proportions  for  mutual 
decomposition,  the  wine  will  be  strong-bodied  and  sound,  without  marked  sweet- 
ness or  acidity,  and  of  the  kind  called  dry.  A  small  proportion  of  sugar  can 
give  rise  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  less  sac- 
charine grapes  will  generate  a  comparatively  weak,  or  light  wine,  which  will  be 
sound  and  stable  in  its  constitution,  in  case  the  ferment  is  not  in  excess,  but 
otherwise  liable  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation  and  become  acescent.  In 
case  the  wine  is  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  fully  completed,  the  process 
will  go  on  slowly  in  the  bottles,  and  the  carbonic  acid  generated,  not  having  vent, 
will  impregnate  the  wine,  and  render  it  effervescing  and  sparkling.  The  rough 
or  astringent  wines  owe  their  flavour  to  a  portion  of  tannic  acid  derived  from 
the  husks  of  the  grape ;  and  the  acidulous  wines  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  of  an  unusual  proportion  of  tartar.  Several  of  the  above  qualities  often 
coexist.  Thus  a  wine  may  be  spirituous  and  sweet,  spirituous  and  rough,  sweet 
and  rough,  light  and  sparkling,  &c.  Wines  are  made  in  many  countries,  and  are 
known  in  commerce  by  various  names,  according  to  their  source.  Thus,  Portu* 
gal  produces  port  and  lisbon ;  Spain,  sherry,  saint  lucar,  malaga,  and  tent ; 
France,  champagne,  burgundy,  hermitage,  vin  de  grave,  sauterne,  and  claret; 
Oennany,  hock  and  moselle;  Hungary,  tokay;  Sicily,  marsala  or  Sicily  ma- 
deira, and  lisa;  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  constantia;  Madeira  and  the  Canaries^ 
madeira  and  teneriffe. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  wine,  on  an  extended 
scale,  was  made  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  at  Spring  Mill,  near  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  Peter  Legaux,  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vine  Company,  and 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  native  grape  found  most  suitable  by  the  Company, 
after  the  foreign  had  failed  on  account  of  the  climate,  was  tlie  Schuylkill  nius- 
cadel  grape.  The  next  attempt  was  made  by  the  Swiss  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  with 
the  Schuylkill  grape,  and  was  partially  successful;  a  rough  red  wine  being 
manufactured  which  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  neighbouring  States.  In  a 
few  years  the  manufacture  of  this  wine  languished ;  foreign  wines  superseding 
it.  The  foreign  grape,  after  numerous  trials,  not  succeeding  as  a  wine  grape,  in- 
V  uns  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  adaptation  of  our  various  native 

;.  r  making  wine.    Among  these  the  Catawba  grape,  a  native  of  North 

Carolina,  introduced  to  public  notice  by  Major  Adlum,  of  Washington  City, 
about  the  year  1825,  is  the  most  esteemed ;  being  largely  cultivated  in  southern 
Ohio  as  a  wine  grape.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  its  liability  to  the  rot.  Thf 
Isabella  grape  is  also  cultivated,  but  more  for  the  table  than  for  wine.  It  it 
claimed  by  some  to  be  a  native ;  but  the  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  its 
foreign  origin.  The  wine  produced  by  the  Catawba  grape,  called  catawha  wine, 
is  of  three  kinds;  the  still,  the  sparkling,  and  the  sweet.  Still  catawba,  the  result 
of  a  completed  fermentation,  is  a  light,  dry,  acidulous  wine,  in  these  particulars 
like  h«»(k,  but  entirely  different  in  flavour.  It  has  a  pinkish  or  straw  colour. 
Sparkling  catawba  is  made  by  letting  the  wine  undergo  the  secondary  fermenta- 
tion in  the  bottle.  It  looks  like  champagne,  but  has  a  different  and  peculiar  taste. 
Sweet  catawba  resembles  the  lighter  sweet  wines  of  Euroj)e,  and  is  prepared  by 
wlding  sugar  to  the  grape  juice  before  fermentation.  These  native  wines  are 
f^radually  coming  into  use,  and  constantly  improving  in  quality.  They  arc  largely 
manafactared  by  Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati.  The  average  product  of  ca- 
tawba wine  is  400  gallons  to  the  acre,  and  the  amount  produced  in  Ohio  in  1855 
was  estimated  at  400,000  gallons.  (See  the  remarks  of  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1855,  p.  494.)  The  jlrrbemont  and 
Jlissouri  grapes  are  also  used  for  making  wine;  the  latter  producing  a  wins 
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said  to  retrfmble  madeira.  The  Scuppernong  grape,  indigenous  to  North  Caro- 
lina, yields  a  hard  dry  wine ;  and  the  vine  is  said  to  be  a  very  abundant  bearer. 
According  to  Mr.  R.  Buchanan,  this  grape  produces  from  two  to  three  thousand 
gallons  of  wine  per  acre.  {Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Orape.  Cincinnati, 
1850.)  The  climate  of  Texas  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  grape 
vine.  The  El  Paso  grape  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  the  great  mustang  grows  luxuriantly  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  yields 
a  superior  red  wine.  California  is  rich  in  native  grapes,  and  produces  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  wine,  which  is  now  coming  into  general  use.  Considering  its 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  may,  at 
no  very  distant  time,  rank  among  the  most  productive  wine-regions  of  the  globe. 
At  present  the  grape,  for  wine  making,  is  successfully  cultivated  in  eighteea 
States  of  the  Union.  The  wine  crop  of  the  whole  United  States  for  the  year 
1857  was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  gallons.  (Stearns,  Fenins.  Journ.,  July, 
1858,  p.  203.)  A  misfortune  in  reference  to  our  domestic  wines  is  that,  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  they  are  too  often  sold  soon  after  being  made,  so  that  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  ripening  with  age.  {Ibid.) 

Properties.  Wine,  considered  as  the  name  of  a  class,  may  be  characterized  as 
a  spirituous  liquid,  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  and  contain- 
ing colouring  matter,  and  other  substances,  either  combined  or  intimately  blended 
with  the  spirit.  It  always  contains  a  small  proportion  of  aldehyd.  {Magnet 
Lahens.)  All  its  other  qualities  vary  with  the  nature  of  each  particular  wine. 
The  principal  wines  used  for  medicinal  purposes  are  the  officinal  wines,  sherry 
and  port,  together  with  madeira,  teneriffe,  claret,  and  champagne. 

Sheri^y  (Vinum  Xericum)  is  of  a  deep-amber  colour,  and  when  good  possesses 
a  dry  aromatic  flavour  and  fragrancy,  with  very  little  acidity.  It  ranks  among 
the  stronger  white  wines,  and  contains,  on  an  average,  19  per  cent,  by  measure 
of  alcohol.  The  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias  agree  in  indicating  it  as  the 
officinal  white  wine.  It  is  prepared  in  the  vicinity  of  Xeres,  in  Spain,  and  hence 
its  English  name  sherry.  This  wine  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sack  of  Shak- 
speare,  so  called  from  the  word  sec  (dry). 

Port  (Vinum  Portense)  is  of  a  deep-purple  colour,  and,  in  its  new  state,  is  a 
rough,  strong,  and  moderately  sweet  wine.  When  kept  a  certain  time  in  bottles, 
it  deposits  a  considerable  portion  of  its  astringent  matter,  loses  the  greater  part 
of  its  sweetness,  acquires  more  flavour,  and  retains  its  strength.  If  too  long  kept, 
it  deposits  the  whole  of  its  astringent  and  colouring  matter,  and  becomes  deterio- 
rated. Considerable  quantities  of  brandy  are  usually  added  to  it,  which  causes 
its  heating  quality  on  the  palate.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  wines  in  common 
use.  According  to  Dr.  Muspratt,  of  Liverpool,  the  alcohol  in  genuine  port  never 
exceeds  19  per  cent.  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  355.) 

Madeira  is  the  strongest  of  the  white  wines  in  general  use.  It  is  somewhat 
acid,  and,  when  of  proper  age  and  in  good  condition,  has  a  rich,  nutty,  aromatic 
flavour.  As  it  occurs  in  the  market,  however,  it  is  of  very  variable  quality,  on 
account  of  the  adulterations  and  mixtures  to  which  it  is  subjected  after  importa- 
tion. The  madeira  consumed  in  this  country  is  generally  better  than  that  used 
in  England ;  its  adulteration  being  practised  to  a  less  extent  with  us,  and  our 
climate  being  more  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  wine.  At  present, 
however,  little  genuine  is  to  be  found,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vine  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

Teneriffe  is  a  white  wine,  of  a  somewhat  acid  taste,  and,  when  of  good 
quality,  of  a  fine  aromatic  flavour.  Its  average  strength  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  sherry.  It  is  made  from  the  same  grape  as  madeira,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance. 

Claret,  called  in  France  vin  de  Bordeaux,  from  its  being  produced  near  that 
city,  in  the  district  of  Medoc,  is  a  red  wine,  and  from  its  moderate  strength  is 
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ranked  as  a  light  wine.    It  has  a  deep-purple  colour,  and,  when  good,  a  delicate 
taste,  in  which  the  vinous  flavour  is  blended  with  some  acidity  and  astnngency 
The  most  esteemed  kinds  are  the  clarets  called  Chateau- Mar gaux,  Chdleaw 
Lafile,  and  Ghaieau'Latour.     Another  celebrated  variety  is  the  Chateau- Haul 
Brion  of  the  Pays  de  Grave.    Claret  is  the  French  wine  most  extensively  con 
gamed  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones  has  ascertained  the  acidity  of  equal  bulks  of  the  above 
wines,  except  tenerift'e,  expressed  in  grains  of  caustic  soda.  The  bulk  taken  was 
that  of  1 000  grs.  of  water  at  60°,  and  the  numbers  express  the  extremes  of  acid : 
Bherry,  1-95-2  85;  port,  2-10-2-55;  madeira,  270-3  60;  claret,  2  55-3'45. 
The  same  authority  has  determined  the  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  in 
sherry,  port,  and  madeira,  expressed  in  grains:  sherry,  4-18;  port,  16-34; 
madeira,  6-20.  Claret  contains  no  sugar.  Assuming  that  the  sugar  becomes 
acid  in  the  system,  the  order  of  acidity  of  these  wines,  beginning  with  the  least 
acid,  is  claret,  sherry,  madeira,  port.  [Chem.  Oaz.,  Jan.  16,  1854,  p.  35.) 

Dr.  Christison  considers  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wines  become  stronger 
by  being  kept  a  long  time  in  cask.  His  experiments  appear  to  prove  the  reverse. 
While,  however,  the  wine  is  not  rendered  more  alcoholic  by  age,  its  flavour  is 
improved,  and  apparent  strength  increased.  It  becomes  less  acid  partly  by  the 
deposition  of  tartar,  and  probably  also  by  the  reaction  between  the  acids  and 
alcohol  resulting  in  the  production  of  ether. 

Composition.  Wines  consist  mainly  of  water  and  alcohol.  They  contain  also 
volatile  oil,  oenanthic  ether,  grape  sugar,  sometimes  glycerin  in  minute  propor- 
tion {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  292),  gum,  extractive,  colouring  matter, 
tannic,  malic,  phosphoric,  carbonic,  and  acetic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potassa  (tartar), 
^nd  tartrate  of  lime.  The  volatile  oil  has  never  been  isolated,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  delicate  flavour  and  odour  of  wine,  called  the  bouquet. 
According  to  Dr.  F.  L.  Winckler,  the  bouquet  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
nitrogenous  compound  of  a  volatile  organic  acid  with  a  volatile  base,  which  has 
a  different  smell  in  different  wines.  (Enanthic  ether  (cenanthale  of  oxide  of 
Cifn/l)  was  discovered  in  wine  by  Pelouze  and  Liebig.  It  is  obtained  towards 
t  .  end  of  the  distillation  of  wine,  on  the  great  scale,  for  making  brandy.  It 
forms  only  about  one  part  in  ten  thousand  of  the  wine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  peculiar  vinous  odour,  and  a  taste,  at  first  slight,  but  afterwards  acrid. 
li  is  considered  to  l)e  identical  with  pelargonic  ether,  under  which  head,  in  Part 
III.,  it  is  more  fully  described.  QiJnanthic  ether  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  substunce  which  gives  rise  to  the  bouquet  of  wine.  The  other  ingredients  of 
wine,  above  enumerated,  are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  Thus, 
sugar  is  present  in  sweet  wines,  tannic  acid  in  rough  wines,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
those  that  effervesce.  The  different  kinds  of  wine  derive  their  various  qualities 
from  the  mode  of  fermentation,  the  nature  of  the  grape,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  it  may  have  g^own.  The  alcohol  in  pure  wine  is  that  which  results 
from  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  is  intimately  united  with  the  other  ingredients 
of  the  liquid;  but  with  almost  all  the  wine»  of  commerce  a  portion  of  brandy 
Is  mixed,  the  state  of  union  of  which  is  probably  different  from  that  of  the 
natural  alcohol  of  the  wine.  By  the  British  custom-house  regulations,  10  per 
cent,  of  brandy  may  be  added  to  wines  after  importation ;  but  to  good  wines 
not  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  is  added. 

The  intoicicating  ingredient  in  all  wines  is  the  alcohol  which  they  contain ; 
u  '  o  tlieir  relative  strength  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  that  substance 
(  iito  tijeir  composition.    The  alcohol,  however,  naturally  in  wine,  Is  so 

bii  :ai.  u  with  its  other  '  't.s  as  to  be  in  a  m<  iie,  which  rondcv^^  it 

U'.^.s  iuiuxicatinpand  in;  .  mn  thcsnrnpqnantit}  M)l,scpnrnt'^d  by  iis- 

lillation  and  d  ii  wuttT.   Mr.  I  ud  in  l6il  a  \  i^ 

table, giving  t..    ^         iiageb/measur  f  the  sp. gr.  0  >-  •  ut 
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ktndi  of  V  lue.  Similar  tables  have  since  been  published  by  M.  Julia-FonteneJle, 
Dr.  Christison,  and  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones.  An  abstract  of  their  results  is  given 
In  a  table  below;  the  results  of  Julia-Fontenelle  being  distinguished  by  F., 
those  of  Dr.  Christison  by  C,  and  those  of  Dr.  Jones  by  J.  The  rest  are  Mr. 
Brande's.* 

Adulterations.  Wines  are  very  frequently  adulterated,  and  counterfeit  mix* 
tores  are  often  palmed  upon  the  public  as  genuine  wine.  Free  sulphuric  acid 
in  red  wines  cannot  be  detected  by  barytic  salts;  for  all  wines  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  the  soluble  sulphates.  It  may  be  discovered,  however,  by  dropping 
the  suspected  red  wine  on  a  piece  of  common  glazed  paper,  containing  starch. 


Table  of  the  Proportion  by 


Measure  of  Alcohol  {tp.gr.  0-826)  contained  in  100  parts  of 
different  Wines. 


Lisa  (mean) 

.  25-41 

Raisin  wine  (mean).. 

25-12 

Marsala  [Sicily  ma- 

deira] (mean).. 

.  25-09 

strongest  (J.)  .... 

.  21-10 

weakest  (J.) 

19-90 

Port,  strongest 

25-83 

22-96 

weakest 

19-00 

strongest  (C.)  .... 

.  20-49 

mean  (C.) 

18-68 

weakest  (C.) 

16-80 

strongest  (J.) 

.  23-20 

weakest  (J.) 

20-70 

White  port  (C.) 

17-22 

Madeira,  strongest.... 

.  24-42 

mean .  ..  ..•••«•••• 

.  22-27 

weakest 

.  19-24 

strongest  (C.) 

strongest  (J.) 

.  20-35 

.  19-70 

weakest  (J.) 

.  1900 

Sercial  madeira 

.  21-40 

Ditto  (C.) 

18-50 

Sherry,  strongest 

19-81 

mean 

19-17 

weakest. 

,  18-25 

strongest  (C.) 

.  19-31 

mean  (C.) 

.  18-47 

weakest  (C.) 

16-96 

Amontillado  (C). 

.  16-18 

strongest  (J.) 

weakest  (J.) 

.  24-70 

.  15-40 

leneriflFe 

19-79 

Teneriffe  (C.) 16-61 

Colares 19-75 

Lachryma  Christi 19-70 

White  constantia 19-75 

Red  constantia 18-92 

Lisbon 18-94 

Ditto  (C.) 19-09 

Bucellas 18-49 

Red  madeira  (mean) ..  20-35 

Cape  muschat 18*25 

Cape  madeira  (mean)..  20-51 

Grape  wine 18-11 

Calcavella  (mean) 18-65 

Vidonia 19-25 

Alba  flora 17-26 

Zante 17-05 

Malaga 17-26 

White  hermitage 17-43 

Rousillon  (mean) 18-13 

Claret,  strongest 17*11 

mean 15-10 

weakest 12-91 

ditto  (F.) 14-73 

vin  ordinare  (C.)..  10-42 
Chateau-Latour, 

1825,  (C.) 9-38 

first  growth,  1811, 

(C.) 9-32 

strongest  (J.) 11-10 

weakest  (J.) 9-10 

Malmsey  madeira 16-40 

Ditto  (C.) 15-60 


Lunel 15-52 

Ditto  (F.) 18-10 

Sheraaz 15-52 

Ditto  (C.) 15-56 

Syracuse 15-28 

Sauterne 14-22 

Burgundy  (mean) 14-57 

strongest  (J.) 13-20 

weakest  (J.) 10-10 

Hock  (mean) 12-08 

strongest  (J.) 13-00 

weakest  (J.) 9-60 

Nice 14-68 

Barsac 13-86 

Tent 13-30 

Champagne  (mean)....  12-61 

Ditto  (F.) 12-20 

Ditto,  strongest  (J.)...  14-80 

weakest  (J.) 14-10 

Red  hermitage 12-32 

Vin  de  Grave  (mean)..  13-37 
Frontignac   (Hives 

Altes) 12-79 

Ditto  (C.) 12-2ft 

Cote  rotie 12-82 

Tokay 9-88 

Rudesheimer,    first 

quality,  (C.)....  10-14 

inferior  (G.) 8-36 

Hambacher,  first  qual. , 

(C.) 8-88 

Catawba  (Stearns) ....  8  to  11 


Prof.  Diez,  of  Madrid,  has  ascertained,  among  other  points,  the  percentage  in  volume  of 
alcohol,  and  the  percentage  of  acid,  determined  by  potassa,  in  forty  Rhenish  wines.  He 
found  these  constituents  to  vary,  the  former  from  12-2  to  9-5  per  cent.;  the  latter  from 
0-779  to  0-332.  {Central  Blatt,  26  Aug.  1854,  p.  651.) 

Eatimation  of  the  Alcoholic  Strength  of'Wines.  Mr.  Horsley,  of  London,  gives  the  following 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wines.  Note  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  wine.  1  hen 
take  5  fluidounces  of  it,  boil  it  down  in  a  flask  to  2  fluidounces,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  All 
the  alcohol  is  thus  driven  off.  Add  to  the  residuary  liquid  sufiicient  distilled  water  to  bring  it 
to  the  original  measure  of  5  fluidounces,  and  ascertain  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture.  Deduct 
the  excess  of  its  sp.  gr.  over  1-000,  which  is  the  sp.  gr.  of  distilled  water,  from  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  wine  as  at  first  noted,  and  the  difference  will  be  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  alcohol  and 
water  in  the  wine.  Then  by  consulting  the  tables  giving  the  percentage  in  alcohol  of 
liquids  containing  alcohol  and  water,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  wine  will  be  ob- 
tained. Thus,  suppose  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  wine  to  be  0-997,  and  that  of  the  liquid,  after 
treatment  as  directed,  1-020.  Then  -020,  the  excess  of  the  latter  sp.  gr.  over  that  of  water 
or  1-000,  deducted  from  0-997,  give  0-977  as  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixed  alcohol  and  v  ater  in 
the  wine,  which,  by  referring  to  the  table  on  page  72,  will  be  found  to  indicate  a  per  lentag* 
by  weight  of  18  of  absolute  alcohol.  {Chem.News^  Oct.  19,  1861.)— iV^o<e  to  theiwelfti  tdiUon, 
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If  the  wine  be  pure,  the  spot,  when  dry,  will  be  violet-bine,  and  the  paper  un- 
altered in  texture ;  but,  if  the  wine  contain  even  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  paper  will  be  spotted  rose-red,  and  prove  brittle  and  friable  when 
slightly  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  {Lasaaigne,  0.  Henri,  and  Bayard.)  For- 
merly the  wine  dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  puttina:  lithari^e  into  wines  that  had 
become  acescent.  The  oxide  of  lead  formed  with  the  acetic  acid  acetate  of 
lead,  wliich,  being  sweet,  corrected  the  defect  of  the  wine,  but  at  the  same  time 
rendered  it  poisonous.  At  the  present  day,  this  criminal  practice  is  wholly 
abandoned.  The  adulteration  is  readily  detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  causes  a  black  and  flocculent  precipitate.  Mr.  Brande,  amono:  the  nu- 
merous samples  of  wine  of  suspected  purity  which  he  examined,  did  not  find 
one  containing  any  poisonous  ingredient  fraudulently  introduced.  Lead,  in  mi- 
nute quantity,  may  sometimes  be  detected ;  but  is  derived  invariably  from  shot 
in  the  bottle,  or  from  some  analogous  source.  Rhenish  wines,  when  acid  from 
the  presence  of  free  tartaric  or  acetic  acid,  may  be  restored  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  cream  of  tartar. 
{Andrew  Ure.)  Spurious  mixtures,  frequently  containing  very  little  of  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape,  and  which  are  sold  as  particular  wines,  may  not  be 
poisonous;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  highly  pernicious  in  their  effects  upon 
the  stomach,  and  always  produce  mischief  and  disappointment,  when  depended 
on  as  therapeutic  agents.  The  wines  most  frequently  imitated  are  port  and 
madeira ;  and  cider  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  spurious  mixtures.  EnglUh 
port  is  sometimes  made  of  a  small  portion  of  real  port,  mixed  with  cider,  juice 
of  elder  berries,  and  brandy,  and  rendered  astringent  with  logwood  and  alum. 
According  to  Stracke,  genuine  wines  do  not  contain  salts  of  potassa  in  quantity 
BufRcient  to  yield  a  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  If,  therefore,  a  sus- 
pected wine  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  extract,  after  being  washed  with 
alcohol  so  long  as  this  is  coloured  by  it,  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  give  a 
precipitate  with  the  bichloride,  the  presence  of  cider  may  be  suspected.  (Journ. 
de  Fharm.,  Mai,  1862,  p.  442.)  By  most  dealers  in  wine,  colouring  is  employed, 
made  usually  of  elder  berries  and  alum.  The  practice  of  colouring  wines  is  very 
reprehensible.  In  France  colouring  is  openly  sold  with  impunity,  and  exten- 
sively employed;  although  the  wine  dealer  who  uses  it  is  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. (A.  Chevallier.)  Alum  may  be  detected  in  red  wine  by  boiling  it 
for  a  few  minutes.  If  alum  be  ])resent,  even  in  3^/,,^  part,  the  wine  gradually 
becomes  turbid,  and  furnishes  a  flocculent  precipitate ;  while  a  pure  red  wine  is 
not  rendered  turbid,  even  by  long  boiling.  (♦/.  L.  Lassaigne.) 

The  weaker  wines  often  spoil  by  keeping.  In  this  case  they  are  apt  to  dis- 
solve any  tartar  that  may  have  been  depo.sited,  and  have  been  found  to  contain 
propionic  acid.  The  result  is  ascribed  by  M.  Nickles  to  a  fermentative  decom- 
position of  the  tartar.  Of  course,  in  this  state  the  wine  contains  potassa,  and 
would  not  respond  favonrably  to  the  test  of  bichloride  of  platinum  above  given. 
{Journ.  de  rharm.,  Aoiit,  18B2,  p.  90.)  Lactic  acid  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  spontaneous  deterioration  of  wine;  and  M.  Ba- 
lard  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  peculiar  lactic  acid  ferment  in  spoiled 
wines.  The  appearance  of  this  is  preceded  by  that  of  globules  similar  to  those 
of  yeast;  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  lactic  acid  fermentation,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  putrefactive,  a  throng  of  vibrions  is  observable.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  during  the  progress  of  that  of  lactic 
acid,  all  disengagement  of  gas  ceases.  (Ibid.,  Juillet,  1862,  p.  9.) 

Bchides  the  grape,  a  number  of  other  fruits  yield  a  juice  susceptible  of  the 
TinouH  fermentation.  The  infusion  of  malt,  also,  is  capable  of  undergoing  this 
process,  and  l»€coraes  converted  into  the  different  kinds  of  porter  and  ale.  The 
product  in  ah  tbese  cases,  though  not  commonly  called  a  wine,  is  uevcrthelesa 
a  vinous  liquor,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  wines  properly  so  called.    The 
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folU»wing  is  a  list  of  these  vinous  liquors,  together  with  the  percentage  of  al- 
cohol which  they  contain,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brande:  currant  wine,  2055; 
fifooseberry  wine,  11-84;  orange  wine,  11*26;  elder  wine,  879;  cider,  from  5  21  to 
9*8t;  perry,  7'26;  mead,  732;  Barton  ale,  8'88 ;  Edinburgh  ale,  6*20;  brown 
stout,  680;  London  porter,  420;  small  beer,  1-28.  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones  gives 
the  following  percentages  of  alcohol  in  the  under-named  liquors:  cider,  from  5'4 
to  7*5;  bitter  ale,  from  66  to  12-3;  porter,  from  6-5  to  7  0;  brown  stont,  from 
6-5  to  7  9.  According  to  L.  Hoffmann,  Burton  ale  consists,  in  the  100  parts,  of 
carbonic  acid  004,  absolute  alcohol  662,  extract  of  malt  14-97,  and  water  7837 ; 
and  pale  ale,  of  carbonic  acid  0  07,  absolute  alcohol  5  57,  extract  of  malt  4*62, 
and  water  89-74.  None  of  these  liquors  should  be  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  for 
fear  of  being  rendered  poisonous. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wine  is  consumed  in  most  civilized  countries ; 
but  in  a  state  of  health  is  at  least  useless,  if  not  absolutely  pernicious.  The  de- 
gree of  mischief  which  it  produces  depends  on  the  character  of  the  wine.  Thus, 
the  light  wines  of  France  are  comparatively  harmless ;  while  the  habitual  use  of 
the  stronger  wines,  such  as  sherry,  port,  madeira,  &c.,  even  though  taken  in  mod- 
eration, is  always  injurious,  as  having  a  tendency  to  induce  gout  and  apoplexy, 
and  other  diseases  dependent  on  plethora  and  over-stimulation.  All  wines,  how- 
ever, when  used  habitually  in  excess,  are  productive  of  bad  consequences.  They 
weaken  the  stomach,  produce  disease  of  the  liver,  and  give  rise  to  gout,  dropsy, 
apoplexy,  tremors,  and  not  unfrequently  mania.  Nevertheless,  wine  is  an  import- 
ant medicine,  productive  of  the  best  effects  in  certain  diseases.  As  an  article  of 
the  materia  medica,  it  ranks  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  In  the  convales- 
cence from  protracted  fever,  it  is  frequently  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  employed. 
In  certain  stages  of  fever,  and  in  extensive  ulceration  and  gangrene,  this  remedy, 
either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  bark  and  opium,  is  often  our  main  dependence. 
According  to  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  the  weakness  or  absence  of  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  is  an  indication  for  the  use  of  wine  in  typhus  fever.  When  given  in 
low  febrile  affections,  if  it  increase  the  fulness  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  mitigate  delirium,  and  produce  a  tendency  to  sleep,  its  further  use  may  be 
deemed  proper;  but,  if  it  render  the  pulse  quicker,  augment  the  heat  and  thirst, 
produce  restlessness,  or  increase  delirium,  it  should  be  immediately  laid  aside  as 
injurious.  In  some  convulsive  diseases,  as  for  example  tetanus,  wine,  liberally ' 
given,  has  often  proved  useful. 

Wine,  when  used  medicinally,  should  be  good  of  its  kind ;  for  otherwise  it  will 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  prove  rather  detrimental  than  useful.  The  indi- 
vidual wine  selected  for  internal  exhibition  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  particular  object  in  view.  Sherry,  when  in  good  condition, 
is  a  fine  wine,  and,  as  it  contains  very  little  acid,  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  the 
BtomacI:  is  delicate,  or  has  a  tendency  to  dyspeptic  acidity.  Good  madeira  is  the 
most  generous  of  the  white  wines,  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  resus- 
citating debilitated  constitutions,  and  of  sustaining  the  sinking  energies  of  the 
system  in  old  age.  The  acidity,  however,  of  pure  madeira  causes  it  to  disagree 
with  some  stomachs,  and  renders  it  an  improper  wine  for  gouty  persons.  T^ne- 
riffe  is  a  good  variety  of  white  wine  for  medicinal  use,  being  of  about  the  medium 
strength,  and  agreeing  very  well  with  most  stomachs.  Port  is  generally  used  in 
cases  of  pure  debility,  especially  when  attended  with  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels, 
unaccompanied  with  inflammation.  In  such  cases  it  often  acts  as  a  powerful  tonic 
as  well  as  stimulant,  giving  increased  activity  to  all  the  functions,  especially  digest 
tion.  Claret  is  much  less  heating,  and  is  often  useful  on  account  of  its  aperient 
and  diuretic  qualities.  Champagne  is  applicable  to  the  sinking  stage  of  low 
fevers  with  irritable  stomach,  and  is  often  useful  in  the  debility  of  the  aged. 

All  the  acidulous  wines  are  contraindicated  in  the  gouty  and  uric  acid  diathe- 
sis j  as  they  are  apt  to  convert  the  existing  predisposition  into  disease. 
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The  quantity  of  wine  which  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  disease  is  very 
variable.  In  low  fevers  it  may  be  administered  to  the  extent  of  a  bottle  or  more 
in  twenty-four  hours,  either  pure,  or  in  the  form  of  loine-whey.  This  is  made  by 
adding  to  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  removed  from  the  fire,  from  a  gill  to  hnlf  a  pint 
of  white  wine,  straining  without  pressure  to  separate  the  curd,  and  sweetening 
the  clear  whey  with  loaf  sugar.  Wine-whey  often  forms  a  safe  and  grateful  stimu- 
lus in  typhoid  fevers,  and  other  febrile  affections,  which,  after  depletion,  may  tend 
to  a  state  of  deficient  action,  and  be  accompanied  with  a  dry  skin.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  generally  acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  and,  when  used  of  moderate 
strength,  does  not  stimulate  the  system  injuriously. 

M.  Aran,  of  Paris,  has  found  enemata  of  wine  highly  useful  in  the  convales- 
cence from  severe  diseases.  He  has  also  derived  benefit  from  them  in  chlorosis, 
dyspepsia,  gastralgia  attended  with  debility  and  gastric  irritability,  vomiting  of 
food,  and  ol^stinate  diarrhcea,  especially  that  of  phthisis.  The  rectum  should  Ix 
emptied  by  a  la.xative  enema,  immediately  before  giving  the  vinous,  which  maj 
consist  of  from  five  to  eight  fluidounces  of  tepid  wine,  generally  diluted  witb 
water.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1855,  p.  208.) 

Pharmaceutical  Uses.  White  wine  is  employed  as  a  menstruum  to  extract 
the  virtues  of  several  plants;  and  the  preparations  formed  are  called  I'vwus 
iinclures  or  medicaled  vrines.  Tartar  emetic  and  iron  are  the  only  mineral  sub- 
stances prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  (See  Vinum  Antimonii  and  Vinum  Ferri.) 
For  the  peculiar  powers  of  wine  as  a  menstrnum,  see  Vina  Medicata.         B. 

• .  VIOLA.  U.  S.  Secoiidarij. 

VioleL 
The  herb  of  Viola  pedata.  U.  S. 

Violctte  odorante,  />.;  Wohlricchcndes  Veilchen,  Germ.;  Violetta,  IfaL;  Violeta,  Span, 

Viola.  Sex.Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Violacese. 

Qen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  five-petaled,  irregular,  horned  at  the  back. 
Anthers  cohering.  Capsule  superior,  three-valved,  one-celled. 

This  genus  includes  numerous  species,  of  which,  though  perhaps  all  or  nearly 
all  are  possessed  of  analogous  properties,  one  only,  the  V.  pedata,  is  now  offici- 
nal ;  the  Viola  odorata,  formerly  recognised  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, having  been  rejected  by  the  British  Council.  Viola  ovata,  an  indigenous 
species,  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  (See 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Williams  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.f  xiii.  310.)  As  V.  odo- 
rata  has  long  held  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  genus,  medically  considered, 
we  shall  treat  of  it  together  with  the  officinal  species. 

VifJn  fH'dala.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  \.  IIGO;  Curtis,  Bot.  Mag.  89.  This  is  an  in- 
r'  >peciefl,  without  stems,  glabrous,  with  many-parted,  often  pedate  leaves, 

I  tuts  of  which  are  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  and  nearly  entire.  The  flow- 

ers are  large  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  often  more  or  less  variegated.  The 
dirisioiis  of  the  calyx  are  linear  and  acute.  The  stigma  is  large,  compressed  at 
the  hid«'s,  obli(iuely  truncate,  and  perforate  at  the  apex.  The  plant  grows  in  dry 
sandy  hills  and  fields,  and  rocky  woods,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Viola  odorata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1163;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  251,  t.  89. 
This  is  a  small,  pretty,  creeping  plant,  the  runners  of  which  are  furnished  witb 
SbroDs  roots,  and  send  up  n:  "  tufts  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  Vaves  are 
heart-shaped,  crenatc,  and  1  on  long  petioles.    The  flowers  are  at  the 

^   '  '   '         '",  quadrangular,    hum  1.  .1,  riKlical  peduncles.    The  leaves  of 

ter  than  the  ]»-    i  -    nIm       ue  obovate,  obtuse,  unequal,  and 
or  a  biui.>h- purple  or  deepv  .t  at  the  claws,  which  are  whitish 

The  two  lateral  petals  are  .^i  _   .    .  .     uded  towards  the  base,  the  inferior 
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faioisLod  with  a  large  spar,  and  the  two  upper  reflected.  In  the  centre  are  the 
Btamens  with  very  short  filaments,  and  anthers  slightly  cohering  by  an  orange- 
coloured  membranous  expansion. 

The  sweet  violet  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  in  woods,  hedges,  and  other 
shady  places.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  both  for  its  beauty  and  for  medical  use, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  flowers, 
which  appear  in  April  and  May. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  of  violet,  besides  their  beautiful  colour,  have  a 
peculiar  agreeable  odour,  and  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste.  These  properties  they 
yield  to  boiling  water;  and  their  infusion  aff'ords  a  very  delicate  test  for  acids 
and  alkalies,  being  reddened  by  the  former,  and  rendered  green  by  the  latter. 
Their  odour  is  destroyed  by  desiccation ;  and  the  degree  to  which  they  retain 
their  fine  colour  depends  upon  the  care  used  in  collecting  and  drying  tliera.  They 
should  be  gathered  before  being  fully  blown,  deprived  of  their  calyx,  and  rapidly 
dried,  either  in  a  heated  room,  or  by  exposing  them  to  a  current  of  very  dry  air. 
The  flowers  of  other  species  are  often  mingled  with  them,  and,  if  of  the  same 
colour,  are  equally  useful  as  a  chemical  test 

In  the  root,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  Viola  odorata,  M.  Boullay  discovered 
a  peculiar  alkaline  principle,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  emetia,  but  possessing 
distinct  properties.  He  called  it  violine  (yiolia).  It  is  white,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  It  exists  in  the 
plant  combined  with  malic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  treating  with  distilled 
water  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  root,  decomposing  by  means  of  magnesia 
the  malate  of  violia  contained  in  the  solution,  and  extracting  the  alkali  from  the 
precipitated  matters  by  alcohol,  which  yields  it  on  evaporation.  To  obtain  it 
entirely  pure,  a  more  complicated  process  is  necessary.  Orfila  has  ascertained 
that  it  is  exceedingly  active  and  even  poisonous.  It  is  probably  contained  in 
most  of  the  other  species  of  "Viola. 

Medical  Properties,  &c.  of  the  Violets.  The  herbaceous  parts  of  different 
species  of  violet  are  mucilaginous,  emollient,  and  slightly  laxative ;  and  have 
been  used  in  pectoral,  nephritic,  and  cutaneous  aflfections.  Much  was  formerly 
thought  of  the  Viola  tricolor,  or  pansy,  as  a  remedy  in  crusta  lactea.  A  de- 
coction in  milk  of  a  handful  of  the  fresh  herb  was  taken  morning  and  evening, 
and  a  poultice  made  with  the  same  decoction  was  applied  to  the  aflected  part. 
Cures  in  numerous  instances  are  said  to  have  been  eflFected  by  this  treatment, 
persevered  in  for  some  time.  Our  own  Viola  pedata  is  considered  a  useful  ex- 
pectorant and  demulcent  in  pectoral  complaints.  (Bigelow.) 

In  Europe,  a  syrup  prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  Viola  odorata  is  em- 
ployed as  an  addition  to  demulcent  drinks,  and  as  a  laxative  for  infants.  The 
seeds  were  formerly  considered  beneficial  in  gravel,  but  are  not  now  used.  The 
root,  which  has  a  bitter,  nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  acts  in  the  dose  of  from 
thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  property  is  possessed  by  the  roots  of  all  the  violets;  as  it  is  known  to  be 
by  several  species  of  lonidium,  which  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family.  The 
existence  in  small  proportion  of  the  emetic  principle,  upon  which  the  powers  of 
the  root  probably  depend,  in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  accounts  for  the  expecto- 
rant properties  attributed  to  these  parts  of  the  plant.*  W 

*  Syrup  of  Violet.  This  was  officinal  with  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  Colleges;  and,  though  it  has 
been  discarded  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  yet,  as  it  may  sometimes  prove  useful,  we 
give  the  Loudon  formula  for  its  preparation,  with  the  remarks  upon  it  contained  in  the 
eleventh  edition  of  the  Dispensatory. 

"Take  of  Violets  [recent  petals]  nine  ounces;  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pint  [Imperial 
measure];  Sugar  [refined]  a  «w^etcn<  ywan^tfy;  Rectified  Spirit  a  «j/^«cn< yuan^zVy.  Macer- 
ate the  Violets  in  the  Water  for  twelve  hours;  then  express,  and  filter.  Set  apart  that  the 
dregs  may  subside;  then  add  a  weight  of  the  Sugar  double  that  of  the  liquid,  mA  dissolve 
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XANTHORRHIZA.   U.S.  Secondary, 
Yellow-root. 

The  root  of  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia.  U.  S. 

XANTnoRRHiZA.  Scx.  Syst.  Pentandria  Polygynia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunca- 
laceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five.  Nectaries  fire,  pedicelled.  Capsules  five 
to  eight,  one-seeded,  semibivalve.  Nuttall. 

Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1568;  Barton,  Med.  Bat.  ii 
203.  — X  tinctoria.  Woodhonse,  N.  Y.  Med.  Repos.  vol.  v.  This  is  an  indige- 
noQS  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  a  horizontal  root,  which  sends  off 
numerous  suckers.  The  stem  is  simple,  rather  thicker  than  a  goose-quill,  with 
a  smooth  bark,  and  bright-yellow  wood.  The  leaves,  which  stand  thickly  at  the 
npper  part  of  the  stem,  are  compound,  consisting  of  several  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  doubly  serrate  leaflets,  sessile  upon  a  long  petiole,  which  embraces  the 
Item  at  its  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  purple,  and  disposed  in  long,  drooping, 
divided  racemes,  placed  immediately  below  the  first  leaves.  The  nectaries  are 
obovate  and  bilobed,  the  styles  usually  about  six  or  eight  in  number. 

The  yellow-root  grows  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern,  and  in  the  Western 
States.  Nuttall  says  that  it  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  It  flowers 
in  April.  The  root  is  the  part  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia;  but  the  bark  of 
the  stem  possesses  the  same  virtues. 

The  root  is  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  near  the  stem.  It  shrinks  somewhat  in  drying,  and,  as  found 
in  the  shops,  is  in  slender  pieces  of  various  lengths,  diminishing  from  three  or 
four  lines  in  thickness  to  the  dimensions  of  a  knitting-needle,  wrinkled  longitu- 
dinally, with  a  light  yellowish-brown,  easily  separable  epidermis,  a  thick,  hard, 
bright-yellow  woody  portion,  and  a  very  slender  central  pith.  It  is  inodorous, 
and  of  a  simple  but  extremely  bitter  taste.  It  imparts  its  colour  and  taste  to 
water.  The  infusion  is  not  affected  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  By  the  late 
Professor  Barton  the  bark  of  the  root  was  considered  more  bitter  than  its  ligneous 
portion.  Dr.  J.  Dyson  Perrins  extracted  from  it  an  alkaloid  which,  both  in  its 
reactions  and  composition,  so  closely  resembled  berberina  that  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  of  their  identity.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  May,  1862.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Xanthorrhiza  possesses  properties  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  columbo,  quassia,  and  the  other  simple  tonic  bitters;  and 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Dr.  Woodhonse 
employed  it  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples,  and  found  it  to  lie  easily  upon  the 
Btomach.  W. 

with  n  rf»''*i''  heat.  Finally,  when  the  syrup  has  ooolcd,  mix  with  each  fluidounoe  of  ii 
half  ^  iirn  of  the  Spirit."  Lond. 

Til  I, IS  a  deep-blue  colour  and  an  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  said  that  it?  colour  is 
most  bt-iiutiiul  when  it  is  prepared  in  well-cleaned  pewter  Tessels;  and  the  influence  of 
the  metal  is  ascribed  by  M.  Augillis,  of  Ypres,  to  the  attraction  of  the  tin  for  nascent  acetit 
acid,  which  he  thinks  is  produced  in  the  flower  by  fermentation,  and  has  the  effect,  if  not 
neutralized,  of  impairing  its  colour.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1856,  p.  194.)  As  it  is  apt  to 
fade  by  ti:  raclimes  counterfeited  with  materials  the  colour  of  which  is  more  per- 
manent, may  usually  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  alknli,  tho  for- 
mer of  wh_..  . U3  tlie  syrup  of  riolcts,  the  latter  renders  it  green,  while  thcv  produce 

Ao  such  change  upon  the  counterfeit.  It  should  not  hare  tho  8m<m  or  taste  of  red  cabbage^ 
a  syrup  of  which  acts  in  the  same  way  with  acids  and  alkalies. 

This  syrup  acts  as  a  gentle  laxative  when  given  to  infants  In  tho  dose  of  one  or  two 
iluidraohms;  bul  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
a  syrup  prepared  from  the  Juice  of  the  red  cabbage  may  be  substituted.  It  is  very  seldom 
Itept  in  our  shops. 
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XANTHOXYLUM.  U.S,  Secondary. 
Pricldy  Ash. 

The  bark  of  Xanthoxylum  fraxineum.  U.  S. 

Xanthoxyltjm.  Sew.  Syst.  Dioecia  Pentandria.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Terebintacese, 
Juss.;  Xanthoxylacese,  Lindley. 

Get}.  Ch.  Male.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx  five- 
p&rted.  Corolla  none.  Pistils  five.  Capsules  five,  one-seeded.  Willd.* 

Xanthoxylum  fraxineum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  757  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
,Bot.  iii.  156. — X.  Americanum,  Miller;  Torrey  and  Gray,  Fl.  of  N.  Am.  i. 
214.  The  prickly  ash  is  a  shrub  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height,  with  alter- 
nate branches,  which  are  covered  with  strong,  sharp,  scattered  prickles.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  pinnate,  consisting  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  and 
an  odd  terminal  one,  with  a  common  footstalk,  which  is  sometimes  prickly  on 
the  back,  and  sometimes  unarmed.  The  leaflets  are  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  acute, 
slightly  serrate,  and  somewhat  downy  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers,  which 
are  small  and  greenish,  are  disposed  in  sessile  umbels  near  the  origin  of  the 
young  slioots.  The  plant  is  polygamous;  some  shrubs  bearing  both  male  and 
perfect  flowers,  others  only  female.  The  number  of  stamens  is  five,  of  the  pis- 
tils three  or  four  in  the  perfect  flowers,  about  five  in  the  pistillate.  Each  fruit- 
ful flower  is  followed  by  as  many  capsules  as  it  had  germs.  These  capsules  are 
stipitate,  oval,  punctate,  of  a  greenish-red*  colour,  with  two  valves,  and  one  oval 
blackish  seed.  This  species  of  Xanthoxylum  is  indigenous,  growing  in  woods 
and  in  moist  shady  places  throughout  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  before  the  foliage.  The  leaves 
and  capsules  have  an  aromatic  odour  recalling  that  of  the  oil  of  lemons.  The 
bark  is  the  officinal  portion. 

Properties.  This,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  quills,  from  one  or  two  lines 
to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  thin,  externally  of  a  darkish-gray  colour  diver- 
sified by  whitish  patches,  with  the  epidermis  in  many  pieces  marked  by  closely 
set  transverse  cracks,  internally  finely  striated  longitudinally  and  somewhat 
shining,  and,  when  derived  from  the  smaller  branches,  exhibiting  occasionally 
remains  of  the  prickles.  The  bark  is  very  light,  brittle,  nearly  or  quite  inodorous, 
and  of  a  taste  which  is  at  first  sweetish  and  slightly  aromatic,  then  bitterish,  and 
nltimately  acrid.  The  acrimony  is  imparted  to  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  which 
extract  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  Its  constituents,  according  to  Dr.  Staples,  be- 
sides fibrous  substance,  are  volatile  oil,  a  greenish  fixed  oil,  resin,  gum,  colour- 
ing matter,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle  which  he  calls  xanthoxyliny 
but  of  which  the  properties  are  not  designated.  {Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of 
Pharm.,  i.  165.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  bitter  crystalline  principle 
found  by  MM.  Chevallier  and  Pelletan  in  the  bark  of  Xanthoxylum  Clava  Her- 
culis,  and  named  by  them  xanthopicrite  ;  and  this  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Perrins 
to  be  identical  with  berberina ;  so  that  the  prickly  ash  is  to  be  added  to  the 

♦  The  fruit  of  Xanthoxylum  alatum,  growing  in  Northern  India  and  China,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Japanese  pepper,  being  used  as  a  condiment  in  Japan  and  China.  It  is  in  small 
roundish  capsules,  of  which  one  or  more  stand  upon  a  peduncle,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  beset  externally  with  numerous  little  prominences,  which  appear  to  enclose  the  oil  to 
which  the  fruit  owes  its  pungency.  The  flavour  of  the  capsule  is  aromatic,  pungent,  and 
agreeable.  The  seeds  are  black,  shining,  and  destitute  of  pungency.  Dr.  Stenhou?e  has 
obtained  from  the  fruit  by  distillation  a  liquid  volatile  oil,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  he  calls  zanthoxylene,  colourless,  and  of  an  extremely  agreeable  odour;  and  a  crys- 
talline stearoptene,  which  separates  from  the  liquid  on  cooling.  This  he  calls  xanthoxylin. 
It  is  slightly  aromatic,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusible,  and  volatili- 
table  unchanged.  {^Pharm.  Journ.,  xvii.  19,  and  N.  S.  ii.  bbL)—Note  to  the  eleventh  and  txoelfth 
ediliom 
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list  of  medical  substances,  already  large,  in  which  this  widely  diffused  alkaloid 
is  contained.  {Pha-rm.  Jowm.,  March,  1863,  p.  403.) 

A  specimen  of  bark  has  been  shown  to  us,  collected  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  said  to  be  the  product  of  Xanthoxylum  Clava  Hcrculis, 
though  probably  derived  from  the  trunk  of  the  X  Carolinianum,  as  the  X. 
Clava  Herculis  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  not  of  the  United  States,  ana 
the  X.  Carolinianum  grows  in  Virginia.  Prof.  Bentley  first  indicated  this  pro 
bable  origin  of  the  bark,  which,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  was  con- 
jecturally  referred  to  the  trunk  of  the  officinal  species.  The  specimen  referred 
to  resembles  the  bark  above  described  considerably  in  its  general  characters,  but 
differs  in  consisting  of  irregular  fragments  of  a  bark  of  larger  dimensions,  flat  or 
but  slightly  rolled,  and  exhibiting,  on  the  outer  surface  of  some  of  the  fragments, 
large  conical,  corky  eminences,  which  serve  as  the  bases  of  the  spines,  and  no 
doubt  give  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the  rough,  knotty  appearance,  which  obtained 
for  its  congener  the  name  of  the  club  of  Hercules. 

Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  the  Aralia  spinosa,  or  angelica  tree,  which  grows  in 
the  Southern  States,  is  occasionally  confounded  with  X.fraxinenm,  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  being  sometimes  called,  like  the  latter,  prickly  ash.  Its  bark, 
however,  in  appearance  and  flavour,  is  entirely  different  from  xanthoxylum. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Xanthoxylum  is  stimulant,  producing,  when 
swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  with  more  or  less  general  arterial 
excitement,  and  a  tendency  to  diaphoresis.  It  is  thought  to  resemble  mezereon 
and  guaiac  in  its  remedial  action,  and  is  given  in  the  same  complaints.  As  a 
remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism,  it  enjoys*  considerable  reputation  in  this  country. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  A  decoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  three  pints 
of  water  down  to  a  quart,  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint,  in  divided 
doses,  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  powder  has  sometimes  been  employed 
as  a  topical  irritant ;  and  the  bark,  used  as  a  masticatory,  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  toothache,  and  has  been  recommended  in  palsy  of  the  tongue.  W. 

ZINCUM.  U.S, 
Zinc. 

Off.  Syn.  Zinc  of  Commerce.  Granulated  Zinc.  Zinc  granulated  by  fusing 
and  pouring  it  into  cold  water.  Br.  Appendix. 

Speltre;   Zinc, />.;  Zink,  OVrm.;  Zinco, /^a/.,  iS/>an. 

Zinc  occurs  native  in  two  principal  states  ;  as  a  sulphuret,  called  blende,  and 
as  a  carbonate  and  silicate,  to  which  the  name  of  calamine  is  applied  indis* 
criminately.*  It  has  been  detected,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  a  peculiar  violet 
growing  on  the  calamine  hills  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  Germany,  whence  the  United  States  have,  until  recently,  been  chiefly  supplied. f 
The  metal  is  extracted  generally  from  calamine.  This  is  roasted  and  mixed  with 
charcoal  powder,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  iron  cylinders,  placed  horizontally  over 
a  furnace.  When  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  commences,  iron  receivers  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  opening  of  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  volatilized  metal.  The  metal  if 

•  ^  „.-..''  .  .„  r  ^„.:..,.  ,|„Q  yf^^  exhibited  at  the  Internntional  Exhibition  at  London, 
In  !»«•  s  of  Australia,  being  the  first  specimen  that  had  been  seen  of 

the  til.  -m.  Nevi,  July  20.  \mi.\ 

y  manufactured  near  Hethlehero,  Pcnnsjlvania,  at  the  lino  works  of 

inr.   The  ore  worked  is  the  silicate  or  electric  calamine.   Siilphuret 

urel  of  cadmium  are  also  found  in  the  same  locality.    From 

..•  nearly  pure  xinc  has  been  obtained.  {Am.  Joum.  0/  Pharm., 

r>ci>i.  if>«.<-,  V.  -ivi.^—Jioie  to  the  tvel/lh  tdilion. 
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thea  mehed  and  rnn  into  moulds,  and  forms  spelire,  or  the  zinc  of  commerce.  In 
this  state  it  contains  iron,  and  traces  of  lead,  cadmium,  arsenic,  copper,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal.  To  purify  it  from  these  substances,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a 
second  distillation  in  a  crucible,  furnished  with  a  tube  passing  through  its  bot- 
tom, and  open  at  both  ends ;  its  upper  extremity  reaching  a  little  more  than 
half  way  up  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lower  end  terminating  above  a 
vessel  of  water.  The  impure  zinc  being  placed  in  the  crucible,  the  cover  luted 
on,  and  the  fire  applied,  the  pure  zinc  is  volatilized,  and,  passing  down  the  tube 
by  a  descending  distillation,  condenses  in  the  water  below. 

Properties.  Zinc  has  a  bluish-white  colour,  a  peculiar  taste,  and  a  percepti^ 
ble  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  texture  is  laminated,  and  its  fracture  crystalline.  Its 
malleability  and  ductility  are  not  very  great.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  thin  leaves  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but  the  zinc  of  commerce  re- 
quires to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  between  212®  and  300®  to  render  it  suffi- 
ciently malleable  to  be  rolled  into  sheets.  The  softness  of  zinc  is  peculiar,  as  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it  clogs  the  file,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
reduce  it  to  filings ;  and  hence  to  have  it  in  the  divided  form,  it  is  necessary  to 
melt  it,  and  triturate  it  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  6 '8, 
its  equivalent  32'3,  and  symbol  Zn.  Favre  makes  its  equivalent  32-99,  and  Erd- 
mann,  32*527.  Subjected  to  heat  it  fuses  at  773°.  At  full  redness  it  boils,  and 
in  close  vessels  maybe  distilled  over;  but  in  open  vessels  it  takes  fire,  and  bums 
with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  giving  oflf  dense  white  fumes.  It  dissolves  in  most 
of  the  acids  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  all  the  metals 
either  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  that  of  oxide.  It  forms  but  one  well-charac- 
terized oxide  (a  protoxide),  and  but  one  sulphuret.  The  protoxide  is  officinal, 
and  will  be  described  under  another  head.  (See  Zinci  Oxidum.) 

Zinc  of  good  quality  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  exception  of 
a  scanty  grayish-black  residue.  If  absolutely  pure,  it  would  be  wholly  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  colourless,  and  yields  white  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  throws  down  from  this  solu- 
tion a  white  precipitate,  which  is  wholly  dissolved  when  the  alkali  is  added  in 
excess.  If  copper  be  present,  the  solution  will  be  rendered  blue  by  the  ammo- 
nia; if  iron,  it  will  be  thrown  down  by  this  alkali,  but  not  redissolved  by  its  ex- 
cess. Arsenic  may  be  detected,  unless  present  in  very  minute  proportion,  by 
dissolving  the  zinc  in  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  self-regulating  reservoir  for 
hydrogen,  when  arseniuretted  hydrogen  will  be  formed,  recognisable  by  its  flame 
producing  a  dark  stain  on  a  white  plate. 

Zinc  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  It  is  the  best  metal  that  can  be  used, 
in  conjunction  with  copper,  for  galvanic  combinations.  Combined  with  tin  and 
mercury,  it  forms  the  amalgam  for  electrical  machines.  Its  solution  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  furnishes  the  readiest  method  for  obtaining  hydrogen.  With  cop- 
per it  forms  brass,  and,  in  the  form  of  sheet  zinc,  it  is  employed  to  cover  the 
roofs  of  houses,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  covering 
of  iron,  to  protect  it  from  oxidizement,  in  the  same  manner  as  tin.  It  should, 
however,  never  be  used  for  culinary  vessels,  as  it  is  soluble  in  the  weakest 
acids. 

The  compounds  of  zinc  are  poisonous,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of 
lead.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  used  in  painting  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead,  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  producing  a  colic,  resembling  that  caused  by  lead,  and  called 
zinc  colic.  It  attacks  workmen,  exposed  to  the  dust  of  the  oxide  while  engaged 
in  packing  it  in  barrels,  and  yields  to  the  remedies  appropriate  to  the  treatment 
of  lead  colic.  (See  Ghem.  Gaz.,  Sept.  16, 1850.)  This  statement,  however,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable. 

FharmacetUical  Uaes.  Zinc  is  never  nsed  as  a  medicine  in  the  metallic  state ; 
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bat  is  employed  in  this  state  to  prepare  the  oflScinal  Acetate,  Sulphate,  and 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  and  the  Reduced  Iron  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.    In  combi 
nation  it  forms  a  number  of  important  preparations,  a  list  of  which  with  their 
synonymes,  is  subjoined. 

Zinc  is  employed  medicinally, 
I.  Oxidized. 

Zinci  Oxidnm,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.S.,  Br.  —  Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
11.  Combined  with  chlorine. 

Zinci  Chloridura,  U.  S.,  Br. —  Chloride  of  Zinc. 
III.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  acids. 

Zinci  Aeetas,  U.  S.,Br.  —  Acetate  of  Zinc, 

Zinci  Carbonas  Praecipitata,  U.  S.;  Zinci  Carbonas,5r. — Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Zinc. 
Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  U.  S. —  Cerate  of  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 
Zinci  Sulphas,  U.  S.,  Br.  —  Sulphate  of  Zinc.    White  Vitriol. 
Zinci  Valerianas,  U.  8.,  Br. —  Valerianate  of  Zinc. 

ZINCI  SULPHAS.  U.S., Br. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc.    White  Vitriol, 

This  salt  was,  at  the  late  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  transferred  from 
the  Preparations  to  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue,  as  an  article  to  be  purchased 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  process  for 
its  preparation. 

•*  Take  of  Granulated  Zinc  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  twelve 
fluidounces  [Imperial  measure] ;  Distilled  Water/our  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  ;  So- 
mtioii  of  Chlorine  a  sujfficiency ;  Carbonate  of  Zinc  half  an  ounce  [avoird.],  or 
a  sufficiency.  Pour  the  Acid  previously  mixed  with  the  Water  on  the  Zinc  con- 
tained in  a  porcelain  basin,  and,  when  effervescence  has  nearly  ceased,  aid  the 
action  by  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  the  fluid  into  a  gallon  bottle,  and  add  gradually 
with  constant  agitation  the  Solution  of  Chlorine  until  the  fluid  acquires  a  per- 
manent odour  of  chlorine.  Add  now  with  continued  agitation  the  Carbonate  of 
Zinc  until  a  brown  precipitate  appears ;  let  it  settle,  filter  the  solution,  evaporate 
until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Dry  the  crys- 
tals by  exposure  to  the  air  on  filtering  paper,  placed  on  porous  bricks.  More 
crystals  may  be  obtained  by  again  evaporating  the  mother  liquor." 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  has  very  little  action  on  zinc ;  but,  when  it  is  diluted^ 
water  is  instantly  decomposed,  and,  while  its  hydrogen  escapes  with  rapid  efl'erves- 
cence,  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  zinc;  and  the  oxide  formed,  uniting  with 
the  acid,  gener  ulphate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.    Thus  it  is  perceived  that 

hydrogen  is  a  (  m  product  of  the  process.    The  proportion  of  the  zinc  to 

t!if  strong  acid  in  the  process  is  as  4  to  5*53.  The  equivalent  numbers  give  the 
ratio  of  4  to  G06;  which  indicates  that  the  metal  is  somewhat  in  excess.  If  the 
materials  are  mixed  at  once,  without  any  ])recaution,  the  cfTervescence  of  hydro-  • 
gen  is  apt  to  be  excessive,  and  to  cause  the  overflowing  of  the  liquid.  This  may 
b«  avoided  by  commencing  the  solution  of  zinc  with  a  very  dilute  acid,  which,  as 
the  action  slackens,  is  made  by  degrees  stronger  and  stronger,  by  the  addition, 
at  intervals,  of  small  portions  of  fresh  acid.  As  the  zinc  of  commerce  generally 
contains  iron,  this  would  contaminate  the  product,  unless  precautions  were  takea 
to  prevent  it.  Ilcnco  the  addition  of  chlorine,  which  reftcts  with  the  saiphate  of 
iron  to  form  tersulphate  of  st      '     '  :  ■  of  iron  and  sesqoichloride  of  iron,  which. 
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upon  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  yield  the  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine 
to  the  zinc ;  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  being  deposited,  and  the  carbonic  acid  set 
free.  The  former  is  separated  by  filtration,  the  latter  escapes  during  the  evapo- 
ration, the  additional  sulphate  of  zinc  crystallizes  with  that  first  formed,  and  the 
chloride  of  zinc  remains  in  the  mother-waters. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  Impure  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  is  called  while  vitriol.  It  is  manufactured  by  roasting  blende  (native 
sulphuret  of  zinc)  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  This  mineral,  besides  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  contains  small  quantities  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  and 
by  roasting  is  converted,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  its  constituents,  into 
sulphate  of  zinc,  mixed  with  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  roasted 
matter  is  then  lixiviated ;  and  the  solution  obtained,  after  having  been  allowed 
to  settle,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  so  that,  on  cooling,  it  may  concrete 
into  a  white  crystalline  mass,  resembling  lump  sugar.  In  tliis  state  it  always 
contains  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. It  may  be  purified  from  these  metals  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  boiling 
the  solution  with  oxide  of  zinc,  which  converts  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
by  precipitating  their  bases,  into  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  purified  solution  is  then 
decanted  or  filtered,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  allowed  to  crystallize.  It  has 
generally  been  proposed  to  purify  the  white  vitriol  of  commerce  by  digesting  its 
solution  with  metallic  zinc,  under  the  impression  that  this  is  capable  of  precipi- 
tating all  the  foreign  metals ;  but,  according  to  Berzelius,  though  it  will  preci- 
pitate copper  readily,  it  has  no  action  on  iron. 

Properties,  &c.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  transparent,  colourless  salt,  having  a 
disagreeable,  metallic,  styptic  taste,  and  crystallizing  usually  in  small  four-sided 
prisms.  Its  crystals  have  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. It  effloresces  slightly  in  dry  air,  and,  though  neutral  in  composition, 
reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  dissolves  in  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  it  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  which  gradually  evapo- 
/ates ;  and,  by  a  prolonged  ignition,  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  expelled,  and  the 
oxide  of  zinc  left.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  white  precipitate 
of  mixed  oxide  and  subsulphate,  which  is  redissolved  by  the  alkali  in  excess.  If 
iron  be  present  it  is  precipitated  also,  but  not  redissolved.  The  alkaline  car- 
bonates precipitate  the  metal  in  the  state  of  white  carbonate.  Pure  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  precipitated  white  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia.  What  is  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  barium  or  acetate  of  lead  (sul- 
phate of  baryta  or  sulphate  of  lead)  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  If  copper  be 
present,  ammonia  will  produce  a  blue  tinge;  if  iron,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium will  cause  a  bluish-white  precipitate  instead  of  a  white  one,  and  tincture 
of  galls  a  purple  colour.  Cadmium  and  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  acidulating 
the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it;  when,  if  either  of  these  metals  be  present,  it  will  be  thrown  down  as 
a  yellow  sulphuret.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  hydrosulphates,  lime-water,  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  and  astringent 
infusions. 

The  impure  commercial  variety  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  called  white  vitriol,  is  in 
the  form  of  irregular  white  masses,  having  some  resemblance  to  lump  sugar. 
The  lumps  usually  exhibit,  here  and  there  on  the  surface,  yellow  stains,  produced 
by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  pure  salt,  on  account  of  its 
containing  less  water  of  crystallization. 

Composition.  Crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric 
acid  40,  one  of  oxide  of  zinc  403,  and  seven  of  water  63  =  143-3.  The  white 
vitriol  of  commerce  contains  but  three  eqs.  of  water. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  is  tonic,  astringent,  and,  in  large 
doses,  a  prompt  emetic.  Before  the  discovery  of  tartar  emetic,  it  was  much  em- 
ployed to  prodnce  vomiting;  bnt  at  present  its  use  as  an  emetic  is  restricted  prin- 
cipally to  the  dislodging  of  poisons,  for  which  purpose  its  property  of  operating' 
promptly  renders  it  particularly  suitable.  As  a  tonic,  it  is  supposed  to  be  well 
suited  to  cases  of  debility,  attended  with  irritation,  being  less  heating  than  sul- 
phate of  iron.  In  dyspepsia  it  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  very  minuto 
doses,  as,  for  instance,  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  several  times  a  day ;  but,  it 
good  effects  are  not  soon  apparent,  it  should  be  laid  aside.  In  the  night-sweats 
of  consumption  it  acts  with  singular  eflBcacy,  combined  with  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus,  given  at  bedtime  in  the  form  of  pill,  composed  of  one  grain  of  the  salt  to 
four  of  the  extract.  The  combination  has  been  used  in  these  sweats,  with  the 
effect  of  arresting  them  in  about  thirty  cases,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Coxe,  of  New  Orleans. 
In  obstinate  intermittents,  it  is  a  valuable  resource,  and  may  be  given  alone,  or 
conjoined  with  cinchona  or  sulphate  of  quiuia.  But  it  is  in  spasmodic  diseases, 
such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  pertussis,  &c.,  that  it  has  been  principally  employed. 
Dr.  Paris  speaks  of  its  eflficacy  in  high  terms,  in  spasmodic  cough,  especially 
when  combined  with  camphor  or  myrrh,  and  "  in  affections  of  the  chest  attended 
with  inordinate  secretion."  As  an  astringent  it  is  chiefly  employed  externally. 
Its  solution  constitutes  a  good  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces,  and  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to  as  an  injection  in  flaor  albus  and  gonorrhoea,  and  as  a  collyrium  in  oph- 
thalmia. In  some  conditions  of  ulcerated  sorethroat,  it  forms  a  useful  gargle.  It 
has  been  employed  also  in  solution  with  success  as  a  remedy  for  nasal  polypi,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  scruples,  gradually  increased  to  an  ounce  of  the  salt,  to 
seven  fluidounces  of  water,  applied  by  means  of  lint  and  by  injection.  The  dose, 
as  a  tonic,  is  from  one  to  two  grains ;  as  an  emetic,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  To 
children  affected  with  hooping-cough,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day.  When  used  as  a  collyrium,  in- 
jection, or  gargle,  or  as  a  wash  for  indolent  ulcers,  from  one  to  three  grains  or 
more  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water.  For  medicinal  purposes  the 
crystallized  salt  should  be  used,  and  in  no  case  the  impure  white  vitriol  of  com- 
merce. 

Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  (1857)  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  dried  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of  powder,  paste,  or  ointment,  as  a  caustic. 
He  attributes  to  it  the  advantages  of  being  powerful,  rapid,  manageable,  safe, 
and  not  deliquescent.  In  a  recent  paper  he  reports  his  successful  use  of  it  as  a 
caustic  in  indurated  inflammatory  ulcers  of  the  cervix  uteri;  in  lupus;  in  ulcer- 
ous forms  of  skin  diseases;  in  removing  the  small  red  sensitive  tumours  which 
form  at  the  orifice  of  the  female  urethra,  and  in  destroying  ulcerated  condylo- 
mata and  warty  excrescences.  The  dried  salt  should  be  finely  levigated.  The 
'  iste  is  made  by  incorporating  an  ounce  of  the  powder  with  a  drachm 

<  -  HI ;  and  the  caustic  ointment,  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  same  quantity 
of  the  powder  with  two  drachms  of  lard.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April, 
1857,  p.  485.)  Dr.  Eben  Watson,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow, 
also  bears  testimony  to  the  utility  of  dried  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an  escharotic.  He 
particularly  insists  upon  its  advantages  as  a  caustic  application  to  callous  ulcers, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  surface,  exciting  a  new  action,  and  disposing 
them  to  heal.  The  application  causes  severe  pain,  which  should  be  relieved 
by  opiates  freely  given,  and  continued  until  the  sloughs  separate,  about  the 
fifth  day. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as  ao  irritant  poison.  Besides  vomiting 
*nd  incessant  retching,  it  produces  anxiety,  distressing  restlessness,  and  extreme 
prostration.  Few  cases  are  on  record  of  fatal  poisoning  by  this  salt ;  the  paiiont 
being  generally  relieved  by  its  prompt  expulsion  in  vomiting.  Four  cases,  how- 
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eve^,  hiiTe  benn  reported  in  an  Italian  journal,  two  of  which  proved  fatal.  In 
one  of  the  fatal  cases,  an  ounce  and  a  half  had  been  swallowed  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salt  The  treatment  consists  in  the  free  administration  of  bland  drinks, 
the  use  of  opium  to  allay  irritation,  and  the  employment  of  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies,  should  symptoms  of  inflammation  arise. 

Off.  Prep.  Zinci  Carbonas,  Br.;  Zinci  Carbonas  Praecipitata,  U.  S.;  Zinci 
Chloridum,  U.  S.;  Zinci  Yalerianas.  B. 

ZINGIBER.  U.S.,  Br. 
Ginger. 
The  rhizoma  of  Zingiber  officinale.  U.  S.  The  rhizome  scraped  and  dried.  Br. 

Gingembre,  Fr.;  Ingwer,  Germ.;  Zenzero,  Ital.;  Gengibre,  Span. 

Zingiber.  Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  Mouogynia. — Nat.  Or d.  Scitamineae,  B. 
Brown;  Zingiberaceae,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Gh.  Flowers  spathaceous.  Inner  limb  of  the  corolla  with  one  lip.  An- 
ther double,  with  a  simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end.  Germen  inferior.  Style 
enclosed  in  the  furrow  formed  by  the  anther.  Loudon^s  Encyc.  of  Plants. 

Zingiber  officinale.  Roscoe,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  viii.  348;  Carson,  Illust.  of 
Med.  Hot.  ii.  55,  pi.  98.  —  Amomum  Zingiber.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  6;  Woodv. 
Med.  Bot.  p.  731,  t.  260.  The  ginger  plant  has  a  biennial  or  perennial,  creeping, 
tuberous  root  or  rhizoma,  and  an  annual  stem,  which  rises  two  or  three  feet  in 
height,  is  solid,  round,  erect,  and  enclosed  in  an  imbricated  membranous  sheath- 
ing. The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  five  or  six  inches  long  by  about 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  stand  alternately  on  the  sheaths  of  the  stem.  The  flower- 
stalk  rises  by  the  side  of  the  stem  from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  and  like  it  is  clothed 
with  oval,  acuminate  sheaths;  but  it  is  without  leaves,  and  terminates  in  an  oval, 
obtuse,  bracteal,  imbricated  spike.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  and 
appear  two  or  three  at  a  time  between  the  bracteal  scales. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  India.  It 
is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  it  was  transplanted  from  the  East, 
and  at  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa.  The  flowers  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  the 
stems,  when  bruised,  are  slightly  fragrant ;  but  the  root  is  the  portion  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside.  This  is  fit  to  be  dug  up  when  a  year  old.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  ginger  crop  is  gathered  in  January  and  February,  after  the 
stems  have  withered.  After  having  been  properly  cleansed,  the  root  is  scalded 
in  boiling  water,  in  order  to  prevent  germination,  and  is  then  rapidly  dried.  Thus 
prepared,  it  constitutes  the  ordinary  ginger  of  commerce,  or  black  ginger,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  from  the  darkish  colour  acquired  in  the  process.  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Calcutta,  and  is  known  to  the  druggists  by  the  name  of  East 
India  ginger;  but  recently  considerable  quantities  have  been  brought  from  Africa, 
and  some  probably  reaches  us  from  the  West  Indies.  In  Jamaica  another  variety 
is  prepared  by  selecting  the  best  roots,  depriving  them  of  their  epidermis,  and 
drying  them  separately  and  carefully  in  the  sun.  This  is  called  in  the  books  white 
gingur,  and  is  most  highly  valued.  It  reaches  us  from  England,  where  it  is  said 
to  undergo  some  further  preparation,  by  which  its  appearance  is  improved.  It 
is  usually  called  in  our  markets  Jamaica  ginger.  The  root  is  also  at  present 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  deprived  of  the  epidermis.  Considerable  quanti- 
ties are  brought  immediately  from  the  West  Indies  in  a  recent  state,  and  sold 
by  the  confectioners.  A  preserve  is  made  from  ginger  by  selecting  the  roots 
while  young  and  tender,  depriving  them  of  their  cortical  covering,  and  U>iling 
them  in  syrup.  This  is  occasionally  imported  from  the  East  ar. i  West  Indies. 
When  good  it  is  translucent  and  tender. 
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The  recent  root  is  from  one  to  four  inches  long,  somewhat  flattened  on  iti 
upper  and  under  surface,  knotty,  obtusely  and  irregularly  branched  or  lobeti,  ex 
temally  of  a  light  ash-colour  with  circular  rugse,  internally  yellowish -white  and 
fleshy.    It  sometimes  germinates  when  kept  in  the  shops. 

The  common  or  bla^k  ginger  is  of  the  same  general  shape,  but  has  a  dark 
ash-coloured  wrinkled  epidermis,  which,  being  removed  in  some  places,  exhibits 
patches  of  an  almost  black  colour,  apparently  the  result  of  exposure.  Beneath 
the  epidermis  is  a  brownish,  resinous,  almost  horny  cortical  portion.  The  inte- 
rior parenchyma  is  whitish  and  somewhat  farinaceous.  The  powder  is  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  colour.    This  variety  is  most  extensively  used. 

The  Jamaica  or  white  ginger  differs  in  being  entirely  deprived  of  epidermis, 
and  white  or  yellowish-white  on  the  outside.  The  pieces  are  rounder  and  thin- 
ner, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  substance  in  their  preparation.  They  afford 
when  pulverized  a  beautiful  yellowish-white  powder,  which  is  brought  from  Liver- 
pool in  jars.  This  variety  is  firm  and  resinous,  and  has  more  of  the  sensible  quali- 
ties of  ginger  than  the  black.  The  uncoated  ginger  of  the  East  Indies  resembles 
the  Jamaica,  but  is  darker.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  white  ginger  of  commerce  has  been  subjected  to  a  bleaching  process,  by  which 
not  only  the  exterior,  but  also  the  internal  parts  are  rendered  whiter  than  in  the 
unprepared  root.  Trommsdorff  found,  in  a  specimen  which  he  examined,  evi- 
dences of  the  presence  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  lime ;  and  concluded  that  the 
bleaching  was  effected  by  chlorine,  or  by  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Having  macerated  some  black  ginger  in  wa-ter,  deprived  it  of  the  cortical  por- 
tion, treated  it  for  twenty-four  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  nine  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  finally  placed  it  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days,  he  found  it,  upon  being 
washed  and  dried,  to  present  an  appearance  closely  resembling  that  of  the  finest 
white  ginger,  both  on  the  surface  and  internally.  {Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xvii.  98.) 
According  to  Brande,  ginger  is  often  washed  in  whiting  and  water;  and  Pereira 
states  that  it  is  sometimes  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur. 

General  Properties.  The  odour  of  ginger  is  aromatic  and  penetrating,  the 
taste  spicy,  pungent,  hot,  and  biting.  These  properties  gradually  diminish,  and 
are  ultimately  lost  by  exposure.  The  virtues  of  ginger  are  extracted  by  water 
and  alcohol.  Its  constituents,  according  to  M.  Morin,  are  a  volatile  oil ;  a  resin- 
ous matter,  soft,  acrid,  aromatic,  and  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  a  sub-resia 
insoluble  in  ether;  a  little  osmazome ;  gum;  starch;  a  vegeto-animal  matter; 
sulphur ;  acetic  acid ;  acetate  of  potassa ;  and  lignin.  The  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
root  appears  to  depend  on  the  volatile  oil,  its  pungency  partly  on  the  resinous 
or  resino-extractive  principle.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pure  white  starch  may 
be  obtained  from  it.  The  volatile  oil,  examined  by  A.  Papousck,  was  yellow,  of 
the  odour  of  ginger,  and  of  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  was  0893,  and  boil- 
ing point  475°.  Deprived  of  water  by  distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  it  consisted  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  the  formula  C,JIg,  and  therefore 
belongs  to  the  camphene  series.  (See  Chem.  Oaz.,  Jan.  1, 1853,  p.  12.)  Accord- 
ing to  Zeller,  one  pound  of  the  dried  root  yields  one  drachm  and  seventeen  grains 
of  volatile  oil.  ( Cent.  lilatt,  1855,  p.  207.)  Those  pieces  of  ginger  which  are  very 
fibrous,  light  and  friable,  or  worm-eaten,  should  be  rejected. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uaen.  Ginger  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and  carminative, 
end  is  often  given  in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  attendant  upon  atonic  gout.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  bitter 
Infusions  and  tonic  powders,  imparting  to  them  an  agreeable,  warming,  and  cor- 
dial operation  upon  the  stomach.  When  chewed  it  produces  much  irritation  of 
the  mouth,  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva ;  and,  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  in 
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powder,  excites  Tiolent  sneezing.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  local  remedy  in  re- 
laxation of  the  uvula,  and  palsy  of  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Externally  it  is  rube- 
lacicnt.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  from 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple  or  more.  The  infusion  may  be  prepared  by  adding  half 
an  ounce  of  the  powdered  or  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces.  A  fluid  extract  and  oleoresin  of 
ginger  are  now  ofiBcinal,  and  very  convenient  preparations.  (See  Extractum  Ziri' 
giberis  Fluidum  and  Oleoresina  Zingiberis  in  Fart  II.)  The  dose  of  the  former 
may  be  from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  of  the  latter  from  two  to  five  minims.  There 
is  also  an  officinal  tincture,  the  dose  of  which  is  about  a  fluidrachm. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum ;  Confectio  Scammonii,  Br.;  Ex- 
tractum Zingiberis  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Sennas,  Br.;  Infusura  Zingiberis, 
U.S.;  Oleoresina  Zingiberis,  CT".  5.;  Pilulaj  Scillffi  Compositae ;  Pulvis  Aroma- 
ticus,  U.  S.;  Pulvis  Jalapee  Comp.,  Br.;  Pulvis  Rhei  Comp.;  Pulvis  Scammonii 
Comp.,  Br.;  Tinctura  Zingiberis;  Vinum  Aloes.  W. 
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PKEPARATIONS. 

The  preparation  of  medicines,  which  constitutes  the  art  of  Phnrraacy,  comer 
within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  apothecary.  It  is  for  his  guidance  that  the 
Tarions  formulas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  have  been  arranged,  and  to  him  that 
their  directions  are  especially  addressed.* 

A  few  general  observations,  therefore,  of  an  explanatory  nature,  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pharmaceutical  student,  will  not  be  misplaced 
under  the  present  head.  The  duty  of  the  apothecary  is  to  obtain  a  supply  oi 
good  medicines,  to  preserve  them  with  care,  to  prepare  them  properly  for  use, 
and  to  dispense  them.    Our  remarks  will  embrace  each  of  these  points. 

The  substances  obtained  from  the  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  those 
furnished  by  the  chemical  manufacturer,  are  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  no  general 
precepts  as  to  their  proper  condition,  which  would  not  be  suggested  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  purchaser.  He  must  receive  them  as  ofifered,  and  judge  of  their 
fitness  for  his  purposes  by  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  each.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  vegetable  substances  from  abroad ;  but,  with  respect  to 
indigenous  plants,  the  apothecary  is  frequently  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  relation  to  their  collection  and  desiccation,  and  will  derive  advantage 
from  some  brief  practical  rules  upon  the  subject. 

Collecting  and  Drying  op  Plants.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  used.  The  different  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  gathered  at  the  period  when  the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plant  are  most  abund- 
ant in  them.  In  the  roots  of  annual  plants  this  happens  just  before  the  time 
of  flowering ;  in  the  roots  of  biennials,  after  the  vegetation  of  the  first  year  has 
ceased;  and  in  those  of  perennials,  in  the  autumn  after  vegetation  has  ceased, 
or  in  the  spring  before  it  has  commenced.  They  should  be  washed,  and  the 
small  fibres,  unless  they  are  the  part  employed,  should  be  separated  from  the 
fleshy  solid  part,  which  is  to  be  cut  in  slices  previously  to  being  dried.  Bulbs 
are  to  be  gathered  after  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  before  it  has  begun  to 
Tegetate,  which  is  at  the  time  the  leaves  decay.  Harks,  whether  of  the  root, 
trunk,  or  branches,  should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring.  The 
dead  epidermis,  and  the  decayed  parts  arc  to  be  separated.  Of  some  trees,  as 
the  slippery  elm,  it  is  the  inner  bark  only  that  is  preserved.    Leaves  are  to  be 

*  These  preliminary  obserrations  to  the  second  part  of  the  work  were  originally  prepared 
by  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smilh,  then  President  of  the  I'liiladclphia  College  of  rfaarmacy.  They 
bare  from  time  to  time  been  considerably  modified  since  their  first  appearance;  but  nerer 
't)  the  same  extent  as  in  the  prcsrn'      !  *  The  alterations  now  made  are  such  as  the 

fmprovcmcnts  in  rhnrmncy  have  an,  .1  were  deemed  necessary  to  render  the  work 

a  proper  exponent  of  the  present  nn:..  x...j\vlcdgo  upon  the  subject.  The  surviYing  au- 
thor, while  ho  alooo  is  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  added  to  or  modified  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Smith,  so  far  us  concerns  arrangement  and  expression,  has  great  satisfaction  in  ao- 
know?edging  his  iri'lebtedness,  for  most  valuable  aid  in  the  rerision,  to  Professor  William 
Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.— iS'bre  to  the  ttce{/lh  edition. 
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gathered  after  their  full  development,  before  the  fading  of  the  flower.  The  leaves 
of  biennial  plants  do  not  attain  perfection  until  the  second  year.  Flowers  should 
in  general  be  gathered  at  the  time  of  expansion,  before  or  immediately  after  hav- 
ing fully  opened;  and  some,  as  the  Rosa  Gallica,  while  in  the  bud.  Aromatic 
herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  in  flower ;  leaves,  flowers,  and  herbs,  in  clear  dry 
weather,  in  the  morning,  after  the  dew  is  exhaled.  Stalks  and  twigs  are  collected 
in  autumn;  seeds  at  the  period  of  full  maturity. 

Vegetables  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  perfect  pre- 
servation. Those  collected  in  the  warm  months,  and  during  dry  weather,  may, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  be  dried  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  well-venti- 
lated apartment ;  and  some,  as  roots  and  barks,  may  be  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  spring  and  autumn,  and  especially  in  damp,  foggy,  or  rainy 
weather,  the  drying  room  should  be  artificially  heated,  and  furnished  with  aper- 
tures near  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  moist  warm  air,  and  others  beneath  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  so  as  to  command  a  current  of  air.  The 
anangements  for  supplying  heat,  which  may  consist  of  a  small  stove,  or  a  drum 
connected  with  a  stove  in  another  apartment,  should  be  capable  of  regulation ;  so 
that  the  temperature  may  range  between  70°  and  100°  Fahr.  at  will.  The  sub- 
stances to  be  dried  should  be  supported  on  wicker  or  tinned  wire  hurdles,  arranged 
horizontally  above  each  other,  so  that  the  ascending  and  lateral  currents  of  air 
may  pass  over  and  through  every  part.  Fibrous  roots  may  be  dried  in  the  sun, 
or  at  a  heat  from  65°  to  80°  in  the  drying  room.  Fleshy  roots  should  be  cut 
in  transverse  slices  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length,  and,  during  the  drying 
process,  should  be  stirred  several  times  to  prevent  moulding ;  the  heat  being  at 
first  maintained  at  about  100°.  Bulbs  must  have  the  outer  membranes  peeled 
off;  in  other  respects  they  are  to  be  treated  like  fleshy  roots.  Barks,  woods^ 
and  twigs  readily  dry  in  thin  layers  in  the  open  air.  Leaves,  after  separation 
from  the  stalks,  should  be  loosely  strewed  over  the  hurdles,  and  their  position 
changed  twice  a  day  till  they  become  dry.  When  very  succulent,  they  require 
more  care  in  order  to  prevent  discoloration.  For  dry  and  thin  leaves  the  heat 
need  not  exceed  70°;  for  the  succulent  it  maybe  gradually  raised  to  100°.  An- 
nual plants  and  tops,  if  not  too  juicy,  may  be  tied  loosely  in  small  bundles,  and 
strung  on  lines  stretched  across  the  drying  room.  Flowers  must  be  dried  care- 
fully and  rapidly  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour.  They  should  be  spread  loosely 
on  the  hurdles,  and  turned  several  times  by  stirring.  When  flowers  or  loaves 
owe  their  virtues  to  volatile  oils,  greater  care  is  necessary.  Succulent  fruitSy  as 
berries,  may  be  dried,  when  in  bunches,  by  suspending  them  in  the  drying  room. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  presents  the 
amount  yielded  by  1000  parts  of  the  vegetables  respectively  mentioned,  after 
being  dried. 

Root  of  Angelica  Arcbangelica 263 

Aspidium  Filix  Mas 600 

Inula  Helenium 187 

Valeriana  sylvestris 816 

Bark  of  the  Oak 410 

Elder „ 292 

Elm ,y 875 

Twigs  of  Solanum  Dulcamara 308 

Leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna 140 

Conium  maculatum 185 

Datura  Stramonium 110 


Leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea 180 

Hyoscyamus  niger I'JS 

Melissa  officinalis 220 

Salvia  officinalis 2.10 

Tops  of  Mentha  piperita 2.5 

Flowers  of  Antbemis  nobilis 888 

Borago  officinalis 96 

Lavandula  vera 510 

Sambuous  Ebulus 256 

Petals  of  Papaver  Kboeas 84 

Rosa  rubra 880 

Preservation  of  Medicines.  The  proper  preservation  of  medicines  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  apothecary.  The  apartment  destined  for 
a  store  room  should  be  quite  dry,  and  capable  of  being  ventilated  at  will,  and 
protected  from  vermin.  As  a  general  rule,  drugs  should  be  excluded  from  the 
light,  and  not  packed  away  until  thoroughly  dry.    New  parcels  should  not  b« 
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put  in  old  receptacles  nntil  these  hare  been  examined,  and  freed  from  dust  and 
insects.  Barrels  and  boxes,  well  fitted  with  movable  covers,  are  suitable  for  most 
roots,  barks,  and  woods,  and  for  some  herbs,  leaves,  and  seeds.  They  should  be 
painted  externally,  and  are  less  liable  to  harbour  insects  when  varnished  inside 
with  a  solution  of  shellac,  imbued  with  aloes,  wormwood,  or  colocynth.  Rooth 
and  hulba  which  are  to  be  preserved  fresh,  should  be  buried  in  dry  sand.  Arc 
malic  leaves  and  those  containing  alkaloids,  flowers,  most  seeds,  and  some  roots 
especially  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  should  be  kept  in  tin  canisters,  or  in 
light  boxes  lined  with  lead,  tin,  or  zinc,  or  in  opaque  glass  or  earthenware  ves- 
sels. Double-cased  tin  vessels  arc  admirably  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
Tegetables.  These  should  be  frequently  examined  in  order  to  prevent  deterio- 
ration from  insects  or  moisture.  When  insects  are  discovered  in  a  drug,  the 
best  means  of  destroying  them,  according  to  Lutrand,  is  to  suspend  an  open  vial 
containing  chloroform  in  the  canister,  which  is  to  be  closed  securely,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  vessel  may  become  saturated  with  the  vapour.  Cantharides 
and  erpot  may  be  thus  treated.  The  presence  of  a  little  ether  in  the  bottle  has 
often  also  great  effect  in  preventing  the  attacks  of  worms;  and  bisulphuret  of 
carbon  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Bundles  of  aromatic  herbs, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  very  friable,  as  sage,  marjoram,  &c.,  should  be  wrapped 
loosely  in  refuse  paper,  so  as  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  between  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  Gum-resins,  unless  in  original  packages,  should  be  kept  in  earthen 
jars  or  tinned  boxes  ;  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  in  canisters  or  bottles  closely  stopped, 
in  a  cool  dark  place,  where  the  average  temperature  is  about  60°.  Substances 
in  the  form  of  fecula  should  l)e  kept  in  oak  barrels,  or  in  canisters,  and  carefully 
examined  from  time  to  time  to  detect  and  remove  insects. 

Garbling  of  Drugs.  Drugs  frequently  require  to  be  garbled  before  they  are 
in  a  proper  state  for  use.  Serina  is  to  be  separated  from  the  stalks  and  legumes; 
cetraria  from  moss,  leaves,  and  sticks;  myrrh  from  bdellium,  &c.;  gum  Sene' 
gal  from  Bassora  gum  and  a  terebinthinate  resin;  flaxseed  from  clover  and 
garlic  seed  ;  seneka  from  ginseng;  spigelia  from  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  both 
it  and  serpentaria  from  adhering  dirt.  Seroons  of  cinchona  should  be  examined, 
and  the  barks  assorted  before  they  are  put  by  for  use.  Gums  and  gum-reaina 
should  be  garbled,  and  the  tears  preserved  separately. 

Weigiits  and  Measures.  A  precise  acquaintance  with  the  recognised  mea- 
sures of  weight  and  capacity  is  essential  to  the  operations  of  the  apothecary. 
The  weights  used  by  him  in  compounding  medicines,  and  dispensing  them  by 
prescription,  are  the  troy  pound  and  its  divisions;  those  by  which  he  buys  and 
sells  commercially,  the  avoirdupois  pound  and  its  divisions.  The  former  contains 
6760  grains,  the  latter  7000  grains;  so  that  11  troy  pounds  are  nearly  equivalent 
to  9  j)ounds  avoirdupois.  Tlie  troy  pound  contains  12  ounces  of  480  grains ;  the 
avoirdupois  pound  16  ounces  of  437^  grains;  eleven  of  the  former  being  nearly 
equal  to  twelve  of  the  latter.  The  troy  ounce  is  divided,  for  the  use  of  the 
apothecary,  into  8  drachms  of  60  jiraius  each  ;  and  the  drachm  into  3  scruples  of 
20  grains  each.  The  United  Stales  Pharmacopuiia  recognises  the  troy  weights, 
but  employs  only  the  grain  and  ounce,  and,  to  prevent  confusion,  designates  the 
latter  w«  i<r!it  by  tlif"  naino  of  troyounre ;  and  whenever,  in  this  work,  any  term 
is  used  '  t,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 

being  ot    .._  ,.  :.    ...:...  a  of  troy  weight.    The  British  Pharmacopceia  employs 
the  avoirdupois  pound  and  ounce,  and  the  troy  grain. 

The  measures  used  by  the  ajwthecary,  in  this  country,  are  the  wine  pint  and 
gallon.  The  wine  pint  contains  28*875  cubic  inches.  The  weight  of  a  pint  of 
distilled  water,  at  62°  Fahrenheit  and  80  inches  of  the  barometer,  is  7289*7 
grains,  or  1  pound  3  ounces  1  drachm  29  7  grains  troy,  or  1  pound  2897  grains 
avoirdupois.  The  gallon  isdivide*!  into  8  pints,  the  pint  into  16  fluidounces,  the 
fluidouucc  into  8  flaidrachms,  the  fluidrachm  into  60  minims.    The  weight  of  a 
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flaidonnce  of  water  is  4551  grains,  being  18  grains  more  than  an  avoirdupois 
ounce.  A  drop  is  generally  though  incorrectly  considered  as  equivalent  to  a 
minim.  Drops  vary  in  size  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  lip  from  which  they  fall.  A  drop  of  water  nearly  equals  a  minim. 
A  fluidrachra  of  antimonial  wine  will  make,  on  an  average,  about  72  drops,  one 
of  laudanum  120  drops,  one  of  alcohol  138  drops,  one  of  ether  150  drops,  and 
one  of  chloroforn>  more  than  200  drops.  For  a  table  showing  the  relative  value 
of  minims  and  drops,  see  the  Appendix.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  rccognisea 
the  wine  measure  as  here  given,  but,  in  its  processes,  employs  only  the  pint  and 
its  subdivisions,  omitting  the  use  of  the  gallon  altogether.  The  measures  recog- 
nised by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  Imperial  gallon  of  70,000  grains  of 
distilled  water,  or  277  cubic  inches,  and  its  divisions.  This  gallon  is  divided  into 
8  pints  of  20  fluidounces  each.  The  fluidounce  is  divided  as  that  of  wine  mea- 
sure, but  differs  from  it  in  value,  containing  precisely  an  ounce  avoirdupois  (437 "5 
grains)  of  distilled  water.  Measures  are  employed,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br. 
Pharmacopoeias,  to  express  the  quantity  of  liquids  in  most  of  their  formulas. 

Liquids  are  to  be  dispensed  from  graduated  measures,  of  which  those  holding 
from  a  fluidounce  to  a  pint  are  hollow  inverted  cones;  and  those  holding  a 
fluidrachm,  and  graduated  to  every  five  minims,  are  cylindrical.  For  smaller 
quantities  than  five  minims,  a  slender  tube  holding  a  fluidrachm  may  be  used, 
having  the  aliquot  parts  divided  off,  and  marked  with  a  diamond.  Alsop's  mini- 
meter,  which  consists  of  a  slender  glass  syringe  graduated  into  sixty  parts,  each 
equal  to  a  minim,  is  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  instrument  for  measuring 
fractions  of  a  fluidrachm.  Care  should  be  taken  to  verify  these  instruments. 
This  may  be  done  by  reference  to  the  table  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  the  value 
of  each  division  of  measure  is  given  in  grains ;  distilled  water  at  60°  F.  being 
the  standard.  The  following  approximate  measures  are  used  in  prescribing 
medicines;  viz.,  a  wineglassful  containing  two  fluidounces,  a  tablespoonful  half 
a  fluidounce,  a  dessertspoonful  two  fluidrachms,  and  a  teaspoonful  a  fluidrachm.* 

Specific  Gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  affords  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  their  purity.  The  instrument  commonly  used  by  the  apothecary  for  as- 
certaining this  is  Baume's  hydrometer.  This  is  a  glass  bulb  loaded  at  one  end, 
and  drawn  out  at  the  other  into  a  tube  on  which  the  scale  is  marked.  That  used 
for  alcohol  is  graduated  by  loading  it  until  it  sinks  to  the  foot  of  the  stem 
(which  is  marked  zero)  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  common  salt  in  nine  parts  of 
water.  It  is  then  put  into  water,  and  the  place  to  which  it  sinks  marked  10° 
of  the  scale,  which  is  constructed  from  these  data.  The  hydrometer  for  liquids 
heaver  than  water  is  made  by  loading  it,  so  that  in  distilled  water  it  shall  sink 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  place  to  which  it  sinks  in  a  solution  of  15 
parts  of  salt  in  85  parts  of  water  is  then  marked  15°,  and  the  scale  divided  off. 
For  a  table  exhibiting  the  value  of  these  scales  in  specific  gravities,  see  the 
Appendix.  Hydrometers  are  made  specially  for  syrups,  acids,  and  saline  solu- 
tions. Those  for  syrups  should  have  a  very  short  tube,  graduated  from  20°  to 
40°  of  Baume's  scale  for  heavy  liquids.  The  advantage  of  a  short  stem  is,  that 
the  instrument  may  be  used  in  small  vessels. f 

*  A  patented  glass  measure  is  made,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  William  Hodgson,  Jun., 
which,  besides  peculiar  advantages  in  its  graduation,  has  the  great  merit  of  being  always 
uniform,  as  it  is  cast  in  moulds. 

■)•  For  some  interesting  observations  in  reference  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  existing  tables 
of  specific  gravities  corresponding  to  the  several  degrees  of  Baume's  hydrometer,  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  hydrometer  in  use,  and  to  a  mode  of  remedying  these  inconveniences, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Pemberton  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm, 
(xxiv.  1);  and,  for  a  good  and  accurate  method  of  graduating  hydrometers,  tj  a  commu- 
nication from  Dr.  W.  H.  Pile,  in  the  same  Journal  (xxiv.  310).  It  may  be  use/'ul  to  physi- 
cians practising  in  the  country,  and  to  apothecaries,  to  know  that  reliable  hydrometers  in4 
gther  instruments  are  kept  for  sale,  at  this  time  (A.  D.  1864),  by  Dr.  Pile  in  Philadelph'a. 
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The  hydrometers  commonly  imported  are  so  carelessly  made  that  scarcely  any 
two  will  agree,  and  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  accuracy.  A  more 
certain  method  consists  in  weighing  the  liquid  at  a  uniform  temperature  in  a 
bottle,  the  capacity  of  which,  in  grains  of  distilled  water,  has  been  previously 
ascertained.  If  a  bottle  be  selected  which  will  hold  exactly  1000  grains  of  water 
at  60°,  the  weight  in  grains  of  the  quantity  of  any  liquid  which  it  will  hold,  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid.  Such  bottles  are  sold  in  the  shops.  If 
one  is  not  attainable,  an  ordinary  vial  may  be  used,  and  the  specific  gravity  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  liquid  examined  by  the  weight  of  the  water. 
The  operation  is  rendered  more  accurate  by  fitting  a  smooth  cork  to  the  vial, 
passing  a  pin  transversely  through  it  so  as  to  rest  on  the  lips  of  the  vial,  and 
then  cutting  a  small  vertical  groove  into  the  side  of  the  cork,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  excess  of  liquid  when  the  cork  is  inserted. 

Gay-Lussac's  centesimal  alcoholmeter  is  a  very  useful  instrument,  being  gradu- 
ated so  as  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any  mixture  of  pure 
gpirit  and  water;  but  unfortunately  the  commercial  instruments  are  too  often 
inaccurate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is  ascertained  by  first  weighing  it  in  air  and 
then  in  water,  and  dividing  the  former  weight  by  the  difference  between  the  two. 
If  lighter  than  water,  it  should  be  first  weighed  in  the  air,  then  in  air  and  iu 
water  in  connection  with  a  heavier  body,  which  has  itself  been  previously  weighed 
in  air  and  in  water;  and  the  weight  of  the  lighter  body  in  the  air,  should  be 
divided  by  the  excess  of  the  difference  between  the  weights  in  air  and  water  of 
the  two  conjoined,  over  that  of  the  weights  in  air  and  water  of  the  heavier  body 
alone.  If  the  body  be  soluble  in  water,  its  relative  weight  to  that  of  some  other 
liquid  of  known  specific  gravity  should  be  ascertained,  in  the  manner  above 
directed,  and  this  weight  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  that  liquid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  insoluble  powders  heavier  than  water,  as  calomel,  may 
be  obtained  by  introducing  100  grains  into  a  thousand-grain  bottle,  adding  first 
a  little  distilled  water  and  thoroughly  agitating,  with  the  thumb  over  the  orifice, 
so  as  to  rid  the  solid  particles  of  adherent  air,  then  filling  the  bottle  accurately 
with  more  of  the  water,  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  contents  in  grains,  sub- 
tracting the  number  of  grains,  exceeding  1000,  from  the  weight  of  the  powder  in 
air,  and  dividing  the  latter  by  the  difference.  When  the  powder  is  soluble,  or 
lighter  than  water,  another  liquid,  as  alcohol,  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be 
used,  tlie  necessary  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
Very  accurate  thousand-grain  bottles  are  now  made  in  Philadelphia. 

Mechanical  Division.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  preparing  medicines 
is  their  reduction,  by  mechanical  means,  to  a  state  of  minute  division.  This  is 
effected  by  the  operations  of  slicing,  bruising,  rasping,  filing,  triturating,  grind- 
ii.t:.  sifting,  levigation,  and  elutriation.  When  the  result  is  a  fine  powder,  the 
jtroi  ( .>s  ur  processes  employed  are  called  pulverization. 

The  more  important  drugs  which  are  sold  in  the  state  of  powder  are  pulver- 
ized by  persons  who  pursue  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood.  Owing  to  the  read- 
iness with  which  fraud  can  be  perpetrated  in  this  operation,  the  apothecary  can- 
not be  too  careful  to  place  his  drugs  in  honest  hands.  In  sending  drugs  to  the 
powderer  a  rertain  percentage  of  powder  is  sometimes  required,  without  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  drugs,  as  to  moisture,  extraneous  admixture,  «fec.,  which 
percentage  often  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  addition  of  foreign  matter. 
This  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  druggist  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  dis- 
honesty of  the  powderer,  and  is  highly  reprehensible.  The  loss  of  weight  daring 
the  -  ->  of  pulverization  is  duo  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  the  ua- 
av..  ape  of  dusty  particles,  and  the  useless  residue  called  g ruffs.  Wo 
have  ix.ii  informed  that  it  is  not  custom;          "  '     '  in  this  country, 

to  reject  the  less  active  and  less  readily  , ts,  as  the  ligno* 
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ons  parts  of  certain  roots,  but  to  continue  the  process  till  almost  the  whole  will 
pass  through  the  sieve.  The  following  statement  has  been  abbreviated  from  a 
table  prepared  by  MM.  Henry  and  Guibourt.  One  thousand  parts  of  the  sob- 
stances  mentioned  yielded,  when  pulverized — 


Roots. 

Jalap 940 

Rhubarb 920 

Columbo 900 

Liquorice  root 900 

Valerian... *.♦..*...  860 

Elecampane 850 

Gentian 850 

Florentine  orris 850 

Rhatany 860 

Calamus 840 

Virginia  snakeroot 800 

Ipecacuanha 750 

Squill  (bulb) 820 

Barks. 

Cinchona,  pale 875 

Cinchona,  red 880 

Cinchona,  yellow 900 


Cinnamon 890 

Angustura 826 

Leaves. 

Hemlock 800 

Savine 800 

Digitalis 790 

Belladonna » 785 

Senna 720 

Henbane 530 

Flowers. 

Chamomile ♦ 850 

Saffron 800 

Fruits. 

Mustard 950 

Black  pepper 900 

Nux  vomica 850 

Colocynth 500 


Vegetable  Products, 

Aloes 960 

Tragacanth 940 

Opium 980 

Gum  arable 925 

Scammony 915 

Catechu 900 

Liquorice  (extract) 810 

Animal  Substances. 

Castor 900 

Spanish  flies 850 

Mineral  Substances. 
Red  oxide  of  mercury...  980 
Red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury   950 

Arsenious  acid 950 

Sulphuret  of  antimony..  950 
Tin 825 


The  apothecary  often  finds  it  necessary  to  pulverize  drugs  in  small  quantities. 
For  this  purpose  he  should  be  provided  with  mortars  of  iron,  brass,  Wedgwood 
ware,  glass,  and  marble,  sieves  of  several  degrees  of  fineness,  at  least  one  hand- 
mill,  one  or  more  cutting  knives,  a  rasp,  and  a  pair  of  pruning  shears. 

Contusion  should  be  performed  in  an  iron  or  brass  mortar,  the  latter  being 
used  for  astringent  substances.  The  curve  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  bottom 
should  be  elliptical,  and  that  of  the  pestle  should  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
shorter  radius;  so  that,  when  the  pestle  stands  vertically  in  the  mortar,  their 
surfaces  may  approximate  pretty  closely  for  some  distance  around  the  point  of 
actual  contact.  Powdering  by  contusion  is  much  facilitated  by  using  a  large 
mortar,  with  the  pestle  suspended  on  a  spring  so  as  to  assist  in  elevating  it.  In 
powdering  acrid  substances,  as  well  as  to  prevent  loss  in  those  that  are  dusty, 
a  leathern  cover  should  be  attached  to  the  pestle,  and  held  tightly  around  the 
edge  of  the  mortar  by  a  circular  wooden  frame.  The  operator  should  guard  him- 
self against  the  fine  particles  of  very  acrid  substances,  like  cantharides,  euphor- 
bium,  &c.,  by  standing  with  his  back  to  a  current  of  air,  and  covering  his  nostrils 
with  a  wet  cloth.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  impede  the  process  by  introducing 
too  large  a  quantity  of  the  material,  so  as  to  clog  the  pestle.  After  the  pestle 
has  been  in  action  a  certain  time,  the  fine  particles  accumulate  so  as  to  hinder  the 
reduction  of  the  coarser.  At  this  point  the  sieve  should  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. Sieves  for  powders  are  constructed 
of  woven  brass  wire,  and  silk  cloth  (bolt- 
ing cloth).  The  best  arrangement  for  the 
apothecary's  use  is  that  known  as  the  box 
or  drum  sieve,  being  cylindrical,  with  a 
cover  above,  and  a  receptacle  below  for  the 
powder.  After  introducing  the  contents  ot 
the  mortar,  a  jerking  circular  motion  should 
be  given  to  the  sieve,  without  much  jarring, 
so  that  none  but  the  finest  particles  may 
pass.  The  coarser  portion  should  then  bo 
returned  to  the  mortar  to  be  again  acted 
on.  A  set  of  simple  sieves,  formed  by  tack- 
ing pieces  of  woven  wire,  with  meshes  va»7 
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ing  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  fonrth  of  an  inch,  to  sqnare  wooden  frames,  should 
be  provided  to  prepare  drugs  for  percolation  and  other  modes  of  solution.  Whea 
the  quantity  of  material  to  be  sifted  is  large,  recourse  may  be  advantageously  bad 
to  Harrises  patent  sieve,  which  has  the  merits  of  the  drum  sieve,  with  great  fa* 
cility  of  use.  (See  Am.  Journ.  o/Pharm.,  xxv.  31.)  A  figure  of  this  instrument 
is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  preceding  page. 

Grinding.  The  hand-mill  is  exceedingly  useful  for  the  coarse  comminution  of 
drugs,  especially  of  those  which,  from  their  acrimony,  may  annoy  the  operator 
in  the  process  of  contusion.  Siviffs  drug  mill  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
manageable  of  the  kind.  It  does  not  answer  well  for  fibrous  drugs  like  slip- 
pery elm  and  sarsaparilla,  unless  sliced  transversely  in  short  sections. 

Trituration  is  the  effect  produced 
where  a  circular  motion,  accompanied 
by  pressure,  is  communicated  to  the 
pestle;  and  is  applied  most  generally 
to  friable  substances,  or  to  powders 
obtained  by  other  means,  with  a  view 
to  their  further  and  more  regular  com- 
minution. The  operation  is  accele- 
rated by  alternately  increasing  and 
diminishing  the  circular  movements,  so 
as  to  bring  the  pestle  in  contact  with 
all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  mortar. 
Dover's  powder  and  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury are  instances  requiring  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  in  prescriptions  for  powders, 
where  different  substances  of  variable 
lii  .1'  ulur  condition  are  associated,  this 
prure-s  is  employed  to  bring  them  to  a 
uniform  state  of  division. 

Levigation,  or  porphyrization  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  is  a  kind  of  trituration  effected  between  the  flat  surfaces  of 
a  slab  and  muller.  As  the  surfaces  are  equidistant  at  all  parts,  a  substance,  sub- 
jected to  their  action,  has  its  particles  more  uniformly  divided  than  between  the 
curved  surfaces  of  a  mortar  and  pestle.  It  is  usual  to  moisten  the  powder  with  wa- 
ter or  alcohol  (in  which  it  should  be  insolnble)  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  pasty  consist- 
ence. The  slab  and  muller  are  made  of  glass,  porphyry,  Wedgwood  ware,  or  marble, 

Elutriation  bears  the  same  relation  to  trituration  and  levigation  that  sifting 
does  to  contusion.  It  consists  in  agitating  a  powder,  obtained  by  those  pro- 
cesses, in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  allowing  the  coarser  particles  to  subside,  and 
pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  holding  the  finer  particles  in  suspension,  that 
they  may  Hettle  separately.  The  pasty  thick  mass,  left  when  the  clear  liquid  is 
decanted,  is  put  into  a  funnel,  and  dropped  in  small  portions  on  a  chalk  stone 
80  as  to  form  small  conical  musses.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  de])euds  on  its 
specific  gravity,  and  on  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  the  liquid  from 
which  it  subsides  is  drawn  off. 

Various  means  are  used  to  facilitate  powdering.  All  vegetable  substaooM 
muRt  bo  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried.  No  part  of  the  business  of  the  pow- 
derer  requires  more  care  than  this,  especially  in  relation  to  substances  which  owe 
their  activity  to  volatile  principles.  The  heat  derived  from  steam,  regulated 
below  100°  for  aromatic  substooces,  and  below  140°  for  others  not  injured 
thereby,  is  the  most  appropriate.  Resins,  gum-resins,  and  gums  must  be  pow- 
dered in  cold  frosty  weather.  Tragacanth  and  nux  vomica  must  bo  dried  by  % 
■tove  heat,  and  powdered  while  hot.  The  fibrous  roots,  as  liquorice  and  marsh- 
mallow,  should  be  preTioosly  cut  into  thin  trausverae  slloet.     Agaric  is  to  b« 
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beaten  into  a  paste  with  water,  then  dried,  and  triturated.  Cloves  and  the  aro- 
matic seeds  may  be  ground  in  a  hand-mill,  and  afterwards  triturated.  Squill 
and  colocynth,  the  comminution  of  which  is  sometimes  aided  by  soaking  them 
in  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  then  drying,  are  best  powdered  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, after  having  been  thoroughly  dried  by  a  stove  heat.  Camphor  requires 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  The  efflorescent  salts  may  be  obtained 
in  the  state  of  fine  powder  by  exsiccation ;  and  those  whicli  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol  may  be  precipitated  by  it,  in  impalpable  powder,  from  their  aqueous 
solutions.  Vanilla,  mace,  and  other  oily  aromatic  substances,  may  be  rubbed  to 
powder  with  sugar ;  magnesia  and  white  lead,  by  friction  on  a  wire  sieve. 

Care  should  be  taken,  in  powdering,  to  separate  previously  the  inert  portions 
and  impurities,  and  to  mix  intimately  the  whole  of  the  powder  which  is  reserved 
for  use.  The  central  woody  fibre  of  ipecacuanha  and  of  other  roots,  the  virtues 
of  which  reside  in  the  bark,  is  to  be  rejected.  The  first  portions  of  those  barks 
to  which  lichens  and  the  dead  epidermis  adhere,  are  inert;  as  are  also  the  last 
particles  of  the  fibrous  roots  and  barks. 

Ivory,  horn,  nux  vomica,  wood,  and  iron  are  prepared  for  pharmaceutic  pur- 
poses by  filing  and  rasping;  guaiacum  wood  and  quassia  by  turning  in  a  lathe; 
roots,  stalks,  and  dried  herbaceous  plants  by  cutting  with  a  large  pair  of  shears, 
or  with  a  large  knife,  fixed  in  a  frame  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  long 
handle  at  the  other.  Tin  and  zinc  are  granulated  by  melting  them,  and  strongly 
agitating  while  they  are  cooling;  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  stirring  with  an 
iron  rod  the  concentrated  solution  as  it  concretes.  Earthy  insoluble  substances 
are  conveniently  reduced  to  powder  by  levigation. 

Powders,  as  obtained  by  levigation,  elutriation,  precipitation,  &c.,  often  re- 
quire to  be  dried.  The  process  of  drying  may  generally  be  effected  by  exposure 
to  a  dry  air,  aided  or  not  by  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
action  of  absorbent  substances,  such  as  bibulous  or  unsized  paper,  porous  bricks, 
&c.  A  convenient  method  is  to  spread  the  powder  on  brick-tiles,  covered  with 
a  double  layer  of  bibulous  paper. 

Separation  of  Mixed  Substances.  Yarious  mechanical  operations  for  this 
purpose  are  resorted  to  in  practical  pharmacy.  Some  of  these  relate  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  solids  from  liquids,  others  to  that  of  one  liquid  from  another. 

Separation  of  Solids  from  Liquids.  This  includes  the  processes  of  decanta- 
tion,  filtration,  percolation,  straining,  expression,  clarification,  <fec. 

Decantaiion.  Solids  may  be  separated  from  liquids,  when  there  exists  no 
chemical  action  between  them,  by  being  allowed  to  subside.  The  supernatant 
liquid  may  then  be  carefully  poured  off;  or  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or 
separated  by  filtering.  The  last  operation,  or  expression  by  a  stronger  force,  is 
necessary  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  liquid ;  but  decantation  should  always 
be  employed  when  appropriate,  as  much  time  is  thus  saved  in  filtering. 

Jars  larger  at  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  a  lip  for  pouring, 
called  precipitating  jars,  are  sold  in  the  shops,  and  are  proper  for  decantation, 
precipitation,  and  the  receiving  of  filtering  liquids.  When  the  decanted  liquid 
is  the  object  of  the  process,  and  the  powder  subsides  very  slowly,  the  precipita- 
tion may  be  greatly  hastened  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of 
gelatin.  Decantation  by  pouring  is  facilitated  by  holding  vertically  against  the 
lip  a  glass  rod,  which  attracts  and  directs  the  current,  and  prevents  it  from  run- 
ning down  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  syphon  is  a  tube  bent  like  the  letter  TJ, 
having  one  limb  longer  than  the  other.  When  it  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  the 
shorter  end  is  inserted  in  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  a  current  is  established  towards 
the  longer  limb  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  its  contents,  and  continues  as 
long  as  the  shorter  limb  is  kept  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

Filtration  consists  in  pouring  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  matter  on  a  porous 
surface,  called  a  filter  or  strainer,  which  admits  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid  only, 
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and  is  designed  either  to  clarify  the  liquid,  or  to  separate  the  solid  from  the 
associated  liquid  by  washing  and  draining. 

Filters  or  strainers  are  made  of  unsized  paper,  muslin,  linen,  or  woollen  cloth, 
charcoal,  glass,  and  sand.  The  apothecary  should  be  provided  with  several  kinds 
of  filtering  paper,  one  of  which  should  be  white  and  free  from  matter  soluble 
in  dilute  acids,  especially  oxides  of  iron.  A  charcoal  Jiltering  paper  is  now 
made,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  clarifying  and  decolorizing  liquids.  It 
is  prepared  either  by  incorporating  powdered  animal  charcoal  with  the  pulp 
out  of  which  the  paper  is  made,  or  placing  it,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  be- 
tween two  layers  of  the  pulp.  As  the  charcoal  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  the 
paper,  a  sheet  of  gauze  is  inserted  in  each  piece,  or  in  the  centre  of  each  piece, 
when  used  as  a  filter,  in  order  to  give  it  strength  at  the  apex  when  folded.  {Am. 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxx.  686.)  Paper  filters  are  plain  ov  plaited.  The  plain 
filter  is  made  by  folding  a  square  piece  of  paper  twice,  so  as  to  bring  the  four 
corners  together,  and  then  separating  one  of  the  layers  from  the  other  three  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  cone,  which  is  inserted  in  a  funnel.  Such  filters  are  best  for 
precipitates ;  but,  when  rapid  filtration  is  required,  the  plaited  filter,  by  present- 
ing a  much  greater  extent  of  surface,  and  numerous  channels  for  the  descent 
of  the  liquid,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  paper  is  folded 
into  32  triangular  surfaces,  all  the  points  meeting  in 
the  centre,  and  the  edge  presenting  a  zig-zag  outline 
as  in  the  figure.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  place  a  small  cone  of  the  same  material  outside  of 
the  large  one  to  strengthen  it.  Paper  manufactured 
for  filtering  should  be  made  in  square,  instead  of  ob- 
long sheets,  as  much  waste  might  be  thus  prevented. 
Paper  in  a  circular  form,  and  of  various  sizes,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  filtering,  is  now  imported  from 
France.  When  the  liquid  is  too  viscid  to  pass  readily 
through  paper,  a  cotton  or  woollen  bag  of  a  conical  shape  may  be  used.  Cotton 
flannel  with  a  thick  nap  is  well  suited  for  syrups.  Acids  may  be  filtered  through 
a  layer  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  supported  in  the  neck  of  a  glass  funnel  by  pieces 
of  glass  gradually  decreasing  in  size.  M.  Boettger,  having  noticed  that  pyroxylin 
is  attacked  only  by  ethereal  liquids,  proposes 
to  employ  it  in  the  filtration  of  corrosive  liijuids, 
such  as  tlie  strung  acids,  concentrated  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa,  &c.  The  pyroxy- 
lin is  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  plug  at  the 
neck  of  the  funnel.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Juin, 
1860,  p.  472.)  Castor  oil,  syrups,  and  oxymels 
may  be  filtered  through  coarse  paper,  made 
entirely  of  woollen  shreds;  but  the  best  ma- 
terial for  fixed  oils  is  hatter's  felt,  in  the 
conical  form  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  the 
c    '  hats.    This  may  be  attached  to  a 

t;  tl  suspended  over  a  suitable  vessel. 

Meiicd  tuts,  resins,  wax,  and  plasters  may  be 
strained  through  rauslin  stretched  over  a 
iquare  frame,  or  a  hoop.    Uair  cloth  or  wire 

fftuze  is  better  suited  for  plasters  than  muslin. 
mall  sieves  of  fine  bolting  cloth  serve  for 
•training  emulsions,  decoctions,  and  infusions;  and  a  temporary  strainer  of  this 
kind  may  be  made  by  fastening  a  piece  of  muslin  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  a  common  wooden  pill  box,  and  then  cutting  off  the  ends  so  as  to  leave 
the  rim  only  of  the  box  around  the  muslin.  The  filtration  of  viscid  substances  it 
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facilitated  bjheat  Filtration  through  bone-black  is  practised  for  muddy  or  dark 
coloured  liquids.  Much  inconvenience  is  often  experienced  in  the  filtration  of  hot 
saturated  saline  solutions,  by  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  and  consequent  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  salt,  in  the  filter  and  neck  of  the  funnel.  To  obviate  this,  the  tin  ap- 
paratus represented  in  the  wood  cut  on  the  preceding  page  was  contrived  by  Dr. 
Hare.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  hot  water,  which  is  kept  at  a  boiling  heat  by  a  spirit 

lamp  placed  under  the 
cavity  having  the 
shape  of  an  inverted 
funnel.  A  glass  funnel 
with  a  filter  is  placed 
in  the  other  cavity, 
and  the  liquid  passes 
through  rapidly.  In 
filtering  alcoholic  so- 
lutions, it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  liquid 
from  the  flame  of  the 
lamp,  and  for  this  pur 
pose  the  partition  un- 
derneath has  been  added.  No  apothecary  should  be  without  this  useful  appa- 
ratus. The  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hare  has  been  simplified  by  having  a  funnel 
with  double  sides,  as  in  the  figure,  with  a  hollow  cylindrical  projection  at  the 
lower  part,  to  which  a  spirit  lamp  heat  may  be  applied,  while  the  funnel  is  sup- 
ported on  a  lamp  stand ;  the  space  between  the  sides  being  filled  with  water. 
Frames  of  various  sizes  for  holding  funnels  and  filters  will  be  found  useful.  The 
wood  cut  represents  the  one  commonly  used.  The  eflQorescence  of  saline  solu- 
tions on  the  edge  of  the  filtering  paper  may  be  prevented  by  dipping  it  in  melted 
tallow  or  lard. 

The  filtration  of  liquids  which  are  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  requires 
much  caution.  A  very  simple  method  of  accomplishing  it  is  to  insert  a  slender 
tube  of  glass  into  the  funnel,  long  enough  to  reach  below  the  neck,  while  the 
upper  part  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  funnel.  The  space  between  the 
tube  and  the  neck  must  be  filled  with  bits  of  glass  and  fine  sand  so  as  to  form 
a  good  filtering  bed ;  the  liquid  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  top  of  the  funnel 
covered  with  a  plate  of  glass.  If  this  be  luted  on,  and  the  funnel  luted  into  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  the  process  will  be  performed  with  perfect  accuracy.  Another 
way  of  performing  this  operation,  in  relation  both  to  liquors  altered  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  and  to  those  which  are  very  volatile,  as  ethereal  and 
ammoniacal  solutions,  consists  in  covering  the  funnel  with  a  sheet  of  tin-foil, 
or  moist  bladder,  and  putting  a  small  tube  within  and  against  the  side  of  the 
funnel,  extending  nearly  to  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  between  the 
atmosphere  of  the  receptacle  and  that  of  the  funnel.  By  such  an  arrangement 
ordinary  filtering  through  paper  can  be  conducted  with  perfect  success  with 
ether  or  solution  of  ammonia.  The  filtration  of  large  quantities  of  liquids  is 
facilitated  by  having  a  self-supplying  apparatus,  so  that  the  level  of  liquid  in 
the  filter  may  be  constant.  This  is  efifected  by  inserting  a  tube,  with  a  bore  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  through  the  cork  of  a  large  bottle  containing  the  liquid  to 
be  filtered,  and  supporting  the  bottle  in  an  inverted  position  over  the  filter,  as 
at  page  896,  so  that  the  tube  shall  dip  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
As  this  descends,  its  place  is  supplied  from  the  bottle  above.  Another  arrange- 
ment, in  which  a  syphon  is  used,  is  figured  in  page  884. 

In  filtering  in  the  ordinary  method,  much  embarrassment  is  often  experienced, 
especially  with  viscid  substances,  such  as  fixed  oils,  in  consequence  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  solid  matters  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  offering  a  constantl/ 
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Increasing  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  This  is  obviated  ^y  filter 
ing  upwards.  Some  years  since,  Professor  Procter  contrived  an  instrument  ror 
this  purpose;  and  more  recently  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Warner,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  upward  filtration, 
with  that  of  applying  heat  to  maintain  a  due  degree 
of  flaidity  in  the  liquid  filtered ;  both  very  desirable 
objects  in  the  filtration  of  fi.xed  oils.  A  wood  cut  is 
given  in  the  margin,  copied  from  that  of  Mr.  War- 
ner, in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (Jan. 
1861,  p.  13).  The  instrument  consists  essentially  of 
two  cylindrical  vessels  of  tinned  iron,  one  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  other;  the  upper  one  (A)  about  22, 
the  lower  (B)  18  inches  in  height,  and  both  about  10 
inches  in  diameter.  The  two  communicate  by  means 
of  a  tube  {d)  proceeding,  on  the  outside,  from  near 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  vessel,  and  entering  through 
the  side  of  the  under  one  near  the  bottom,  into  a  com- 
partment, separated  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vessel  by  a  diaphragm  formed  of  hatter^s  felt  This 
is  secured,  at  its  circumference,  between  a  projecting 
ledge  of  tinned  iron  soldered  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  a  ring  of  the  same  material  fastened  to  it 
by  screws.  The  tube  is  made  in  two  pieces  so  as  to 
allow  the  vessels  to  be  separated,  and  is  provided 
with  a  stop-cock  (c)  near  the  top.  The  lower  ves- 
sel has  an  outlet  (/)  near  the  bottom  of  its  upper 
compartment,  which  is  also  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock. When  the  instrument  is  used,  the  oil  is  intro- 
duced into  the  upper  instrument  at  top,  where  it  is 
furnished  with  a  lid,  and  the  stop-cock  of  the  tube  is 
opened,  so  that  the  liquid  shall  pass  through  the  tube 

into  the  lower  compartment  of  the  lower  vessel.   By  _^_«_^ 

the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  it  is  thus  forced 

upward  against  the  diaphragm  of  felt,  which,  being  porous,  allows  its  passage 
through  into  the  upper  compartment,  where  the  clarified  liquid  accumulates,  and 
whence  it  may  be  drawn  off  through  the  lower  stop-cock.  The  instrument  may 
be  placed  upon  a  stove,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a  heat  as  may  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. The  filtered  liquid  should  be  drawn  off  occasionally,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  additional  portions  through  the  felt. 

Expression  is  required  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  tinctures  and  infusions 
from  the  dregfl.  A  screw- press  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  substance  to  be 
pressed  is  put  into  a  cylinder  of  strong  sheet  tin,  the  sides  of  which  are  pierced 
with  small  holes.  This  is  placed  on  a  square  tray  of  tin  having  a  lip  for  pour- 
ing. A  block  of  wood,  which  fits  into  the  cylinder  like  a  piston,  is  placed  on  th« 
top,  and  the  whole  is  put  under  the  screw-press,  the  pressure  of  which  is  gradu- 
ally brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

This  press  is  to  be  used  for  expressing  the  juices  of  fresh  plants,  which,  pre- 
viously to  being  pressed,  must  be  well  beaten  in  a  mortar,  water  being  added 
to  those  which  are  hard  and  dry.  The  jnires  of  succulent  fruits,  as  strawborricf*, 
r  s,  Ac,  are  m  d  by  filling  scvenil  sm 

li  ^jL^s  about  two-t:  iliein,  laying  those  in  a  ; 

on  a  aiiiiable  tray,  placing  a  strong  block  over  tho  whole,  and  gradually  brini;- 
fng  the  press  to  bear  upon  them.  The  e.X]ircf;sp(l  oils  are  obtained  by  brui^in^ 
■       seeds  which  contain  them,  and  enclo  ;  <!  mass  In  strung  bacrH, 

wuieh  are  placed  in  a  firm  hollow  frame,  an  ;      ^  _>  strong  sudden  pressure 
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bj  driving  up  a  wedge.   Expressed  oils  are  clarified  from  mucilage  by  boiling 
them  with  water. 

A  small  hydraulic  press  has  been  constructed,  in  which  oil  is  used  instead  of 
water,  so  as  to  avoid  the  breaking  of  the  instrument  that  might  result  from  the 
freezing  of  the  water  in  winter.  (See  Proceed,  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1864.) 

The  clarification  of  liquids  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  some  coagula- 
ble  substance,  such  as  milk  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  ichthyocolla.  The  white 
of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  water  will  coagulate  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  clarify  any 
liquid  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  vegetable  acids  will  clarify  many  of  the  ex- 
pressed juices;  and  the  juice  of  sour  cherries  will  cause  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  pectin  of  currant  and  raspberry  juice,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  syrups. 

Precipitation  is  sometimes  mechanical,  as  in  the  levigating  and  elutriating 
of  chalk,  and  sometimes  chemical,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  by  decomposing  chloride  of  calcium.  When  a  precipitant  is 
directed  to  be  added  until  no  further  precipitation  takes  place,  the  fact  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  a  glass  plate,  and  trying  it  with 
the  precipitant.  The  formation  of  a  precipitate  is  often  much  assisted  by  agi- 
tation, or  by  heat.  The  separation  of  the  supernatant  liquid  from  the  precipitate 
is  most  efi'ectually  accomplished  by  means  of  a  syphon.  When  the  liquid  is  a 
saline  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  precipitate  until  the  water  exhibits  no 
trace  of  the  salt  In  doing  this  great  care  must  be  taken  to  select  the  purest 
and  clearest  water,  and  the  ultimate  drying  of  the  precipitate  must  be  performed 
in  a  filter,  or  on  a  porous  stone. 

The  apparatus  figured  in  the  margin  is  very  con- 
venient for  procuring  a  constant  and  gentle  stream 
of  water,  in  washing  precipitates,  and  in  clearing 
crystals  of  the  impurities  of  their  mother-water.  It 
consists  of  a  syphon  having  legs  of  equal  length, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  in  an  air-tight  bottle  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  the  other  dips  into  the  funnel. 
A  straight  open  tube  is  also  inserted  in  the  bottle, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  above  the  end  of  the  syphon.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  water  will  run  from  the  syphon  no  longer  than 
till  the  water  in  the  funnel  is  level  with  the  end  of  the 
straight  tube.  The  same  effect  maybe  produced  by  using  an  inverted  bottle  and 
tube,  as  figured  in  page  896. 

Separation  of  Liquids.  Liquids  which 
have  no  chemical  affinity,  and  differ  in 
specific  gravity,  may  be  separated  by 
allowing  them  to  remain  at  rest  in  the 
separating  funnel  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  and  then  drawing  off  the 
heavier  fluid.  Another  very  convenient 
method  of  separating  fluids  is  by  means 
of  the  separatory  figured  in  the  wood- 
cut in  the  margin.  The  last  drops  of  the 
heavier  fluid  may  be  drawn  off  by  means 
of  this  instrument. 

Application  of  Heat.  The  most  efficient  and  economical  means  of  obtaining 
heat  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  pharmaceutist,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  processes  in  which  it  is  required. 

With  the  small /wr/iaces,  which  are  now  made  of  fire-clay,  of  various  patterns 
and  sizes,  almost  all  the  operations  of  the  laboratory  which  require  heat  can  be 
performed.  The  fuel  used  is  charcoal,  although  anthracite  will  b-Arn  in  those  of  a 
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larger  size,  and  is  to  be  preferred  where  a  nniform  heat  is  necessary 
for  several  hours.  The  apothecary  should  be  provided  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  these  useful  utensils,  including  one  with  a  dome  for 
ft  reverberatory  furnace.  By  adding  a  pipe  several  feet  in  length 
to  this,  and  urging  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  double  bellows,  the  heat 
may  be  raised  to  that  of  an  air  furnace.  A  small  pipe  of  sheet 
iron  with  a  cone  at  the  lower  end,  as  in  the  figure,  to  fit  on  the 
furnace,  will  be  found  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining  an  intense 
heat  in  those  of  the  smallest  size.  For  operations  on  a  smaller 
scale,  a  convenient  means  of  obtaining  heat  is  by  alcohol  lamps. 
Alcohol  burns  without  smoke  or  smell,  and  is  on  every  account, 
except  its  price,  preferable  to  oil  as  a  fuel.  The  figures  beneath 
represent  the  usual  forms  of  spirit  lamps.  The  larger  one  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  heating  spatulas  foi*  spreading  plas- 
ters. 

Oas  burners  afford  a  yet  more  eligible  and  economical  means 
of  applying  heat  than  alcohol  lamps.    When  coal  gas  is  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  before  ignition,  it  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame,  and  produces  but  little  if  any  smoke.    The  gas  burner  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  of  sheet  or 
tinned  iron  from  2  to  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  6  or  8  inches 
long,  open  at  the  inferior  end, 
while  the  upper  end,  which  is 
slightly  flared,  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  number  40  or  50 
brass  wire-ganze,  fastened  on 
with  wire.  This  burner  is  sup- 
ported vertically  over  an  ordinary  gas  jet  in  any  convenient  position,  and  the 
gas,  on  being  allowed  to  issue  into  it,  rises  from 
its  superior  levity,  mixes  with  the  air,  and  is 
ignited  by  means  of  a  taper  above  the  gauze. 
The  heat  can  be  managed  by  regulating  the 
flow  of  gas,  and  by  -tsing  burners  of  differ- 
ent sizes.    The  left  of  the  two  figures  in  the 
margin  exhibits  this  arrangement.     That  on 
the  right,  in  which  a  tube  conveying  gas  (a) 
enters  the  cylinder  horizontally  while  the  air 
passes  in  at  b  below,  is  an  arrangement  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Bridges,  and  may  be  adapted  to 
the  common  bat-wing  or  fish-tail  gas  burner. 

Bunsrti^s  gas  burner,  xcUh  Gn'JJinl^  modi- 
Jications,  is  a  very  convenient  instrument,  now 
much  used.  The  simple  burner  consists  of  a 
tube  (6.  fig.  1.),  screwed  into  the  top  of  a 
metallic  stand  (a.  fig.  1.),  containing  a  small  chamber,  which  is  provided  with 


four  lateral  openings  for  the  admission  of  air.  BcneatJi  these 
openings  a  gas  tube  enters  the  chamber,  ending  in  a  small  jet 
tube  in  its  axis,  so  that  the  gas  is  made  to  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  atmospheric  air  entering  through  the  orifices,  before 
it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  burner,  thus  ensuring  a  more  thor- 
ough combustion  and  a  stronger  heat  One  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  simple  bnrncr  is  a  cap  of  brass,  shaped  like  a 
truncated  cone  (c.  fig.  1.),  with  four  lateral  perforations,  which 
fits  around  the  chamber  (a),  and  rotates  about  it,  so  as  to  close 
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or  opoQ  its  orifices  at  will,  and  thus  regulate  the  flame.  Another  modification 
is  a  cjlindrical  cap  of  brass,  to  be  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  perforated  with 
nnnieroas  small  holes  at  its  circumference,  and  having  at  the  top  either  a  few 
small  holes  {d.  fig.  1.),  or  one  large  opening  in  the  centre,  furnished  with  a  slid- 
ing valve  bj  which  it  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure  {b.  fig.  2.).  The 
burner  is  represented  in  action  by  fig.  2 ;  at  6,  with  the  flame  issuing  from  the 
central  opening  at  the  top,  and  at  a  with  this  opening  closed,  and  the  burning 
gas  escaping  at  the  lateral  orifices;  the  former  being  adapted  to  produce  a  con- 
centrated heat,  as  for  igniting  crucibles,  the  latter  for  a  more  diffused  heat,  as  in 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


• 


evaporation.  Fig.  3  represents  the  burner  surrounded  by  a  sheet-iron  cylinder, 
supported  on  three  legs,  and  provided  at  top  with  three  short  arms,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  vessel  to  be  heated.  Within  this  is  a  oylinder  of  fire-clay,  which  serves 
to  confine  the  heat.  The  whole  forms  a  small  furnace,  a  section  of  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  fig.  4,  in  which  the  position  of  the  burner  is  shown  within  the  cylinder. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1862,  p.  46.)* 

Warren's  laboratory  safety  lamp  is  another  instrument  meriting  a  brief  no- 
tice.   It  is  intended  to  protect  from  danger  of 
V  fire,  in  distilling  ether  and  other  inflammable 

\  ^^^^P  liquids.   It  consists  of  a  truncated  cone  of  sheet 

iron,  6  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom  by  4  at  top, 
and  5-5  inches  high,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
No.  50  brass  wire-gauze,  held  in  place  by  mov- 
able brass  rings,  as  at  a  a.  An  opening  (6)  in 
the  side,  which  may  be  closed  with  a  cork, 
serves  for  applying  a  match.  Another  open- 
ing (c)  admits  the  entrance  of  a  piece  of  gas 
pipe,  which  then  forms  a  horizontal  ring  in  the 
centre  of  the  instrument,  3'5  inches  below  the 
upper  gauze.  This  is  provided  on  the  upper 
surface  with  small  holes  for  the  escape  of  gas. 
"When  used  as  a  safety  lamp,  the  gas  is  to  be 
lighted  within,  and  the  flame  will  be  confined  by 
the  gauze ;  when  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  gas  may  be  lighted  above  the  upper 
gauze.  The  air  for  combustion  is  supplied  through  the  lower  gauze.  The  notched 
rod  at  the  side  is  for  the  support  of  retorts,  tubes,  &c.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  May,  1862,  p.  218.) 

For  supporting  the  substance  to  be  heated,  iron  tripods,  of  variouB  heights 

*  We  are  informed  that  these  furnacea  have  been  made  for  sale  by  Messr  f  BtllocV  k 
Crenshaw,  PhiladelDhia. 
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and  sizes,  mast  be  provided.    These  should  be 
furnished  with  sets  of  concentric  rings,  as  in  the 
figure,  for  vessels  of  different  sizes.  A  very  con- 
venient support  is  the  stand  and  ring  Ggured  in 
the  wood-cut,  which  will   answer   for  a   spirit 
lamp,  or  for  a  small  fur- 
nace made  from  a  black 
lead  crucible,  as  in  the 
figure. 

The  temperature  re- 
quired for  fusion  in  phar- 
maceutic processes  sel- 
dom exceeds  a  red  heat; 
and  the  vessels  used  are 
crucibles  of  silver,  pla- 
tinum, porcelain,  Wedg- 
wood ware,  black  lead, 
and  fire-clay  (Hessian 
crucibles).  Silver  is  used  for  the  fusion  of  potassa,  porcelain  for  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  black  lead  and  Uessian  crucibles  for  the  metals,  glass  of  antimony,  sulphuret 
of  potassium,  and  the  ordinary  operations  which  require  a  great  heat.  They  are 
severally  liable  to  objections;  silver  fuses  too  readily;  platinum  is  very  costly; 
porcelain  and  Wedgwood  ware  do  not  bear  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  black 
lead,  which  bears  these  changes,  is  destroyed  by  saline  substances,  and  burns  in  a 
current  of  air ;  and  the  Hessian  crucibles  are  so  porous  as  to  absorb  and  waste 
much  of  the  fused  substance.  The  crucible  should  be  covered  with  a  lid  or  an 
inverted  crucible,  and  should  be  supported  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  prate,  and  surrounded  and  covered  with  ignited  coals. 

Li<liH'f action  is  performed  in  open  earthen,  copper,  or  iron  vessels,  and  cara 
must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  char  or  inflame  the  substance. 

A  sand-hath  is  au  indispensable  part  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus.  It  is 
usually  an  iron  pot,  or  a  shallow  vessel  of  sheet  iron,  capable  of  holding  sand  to 
tne  depth  of  four  or  six  inches.  It  serves  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  heat  on 
vessels  which  do  not  bear  a  rapid  change  of  temperature.  It  is  sometimes  heated 
to  a  red  heat,  as  in  preparing  the  mineral  acids,  though  more  frequently  used 
for  the  evaporation  of  saline  solutions  and  vegetable  juices. 

Evaporation  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  pharmaceutical 
laboratory,  and  on  its  proper  management  depends  the  value  of  a  large  number 
of  preparations.  The  readiness  with  which  organic  matter  is  mo<lified  by  direct 
beat,  has  caused  the  invention  of  various  means  and  apparatus  to  effect  evapo- 
ration under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  as  the  waier-balJi,  sieam  bathy 
solution  bath,  vadium  pans,  Ac. 

The  water-bath  is  to  be  useti  in  all  cases  where  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling 
water  would  be  injurious.  A  convenient  one  consists  of  two  copper  vessels,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  well  tinned.  It  is  still  more  convenient  to  have  the  water- 
bath  constructed  as  a  hollow  vessel,  with  one  opening 
at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  steam  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  water,  aa  in  the  figure.  By  inserting 
a  cork  in  the  aj>erture,  the  contents  of  the  inner  ves- 
sel may  l)c  poured  out,  as  from  a  dish,  without  spill- 
ing the  water.  It  may  be  made  of  tirnicd  iron,  or 
preferably  of  tinned  copper.  Where  a  temperature 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  not  exceeding  228** 
is  required,  the  water-bath  may  be  filled  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  the  last- 
venUoned  salt  permitting  a  heat  as  high  as  240°  when  desired. 


V.^8  Distillation,  part  li. 

Steam  baths  are  by  far  the  most  nsefol  and  easily  regulated  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  indirect  heating.  When  steam  heat  is  applied  in  a  double-sided  vessel 
like  the  water-bath,  this  is  called  a  steam  jacket,  and  must  have  two  openings, 
one  for  the  ingress  of  the  steam,  the  other  for  the  exit  of  the  air,  and  for  drawing 
off  the  condensed  water.  When  the  steam  jacket  is  strongly  made,  a  heat  of  300® 
may  be  readily  commanded.  A  more  economical  and  easily  applied  arrangement 
consists  in  placing  a  coil  of  tube  in  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  to  be  evapo- 
rated, and  causing  a  strong  current  of  steam  to  circulate  through  it.  For  further 
remarks  on  apparatus  for  evaporation,  including  the  vacuum  pan,  see  Extracts. 
The  apothecary  should  be  provided  with  a  set  of  evaporating  vessels,  of  porce- 
lain, glazed  iron,  tinned  iron,  and  copper.  For  metallic  solutions  vessels  of  Ber- 
lin porcelain  are  the  most  useful.  In  most  cases  of  surface  evaporation,  where 
the  product  is  uncrystallizable,  the  process  should  be  hastened  by  stirring. 

Distillation  consists  in  vaporizing  a  liquid  in  one  vessel,  and  conducting  the 
vapour  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  condensed  and  collected.  The  process  is 
used  for  separating  a  liquid  from  solid  substances  which  it  may  hold  in  solution, 
or  with  which  it  may  be  mixed;  for  separating  a  more  volatile  liquid,  as  ether 
and  alcohol,  from  one  less  so  ;  for  impregnating  a  liquid  with  the  volatile  prin- 
ciples of  plants  to  the  exclusion  of  other  principles,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
aromatic  spirits  and  waters ;  and  for  separating,  by  means  of  aqueous  vapour, 
the  essential  oils  and  volatile  proximate  principles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
When,  in  the  last  two  operations,  the  distillation  is  repeated  with  the  same  liquid 
and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  plant,  the  operation  is  called  cohobation.  The  pro- 
cess for  separating  one  liquid  from  another  is  termed  rectification.  Distillation 
is  also  used  for  obtaining  the  volatile  products  which  result  from  the  decompo- 
sition by  heat  of  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  The  oils  which  are 
obtained  in  this  manner  are  called  empyreumatic  oils.  Sometimes  the  result  is 
an  acid,  as  the  succinic  acid,  and  sometimes  a  volatile  alkali,  as  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  animal  substances.  Alcohol  is  very  often  employed  as  a  mere  agent 
in  pharmaceutic  processes,  and,  after  it  has  performed  its  office  in  the  process, 
may  either  be  thrown  away  with  the  refuse  liquids,  or  separated  and  preserved 
by  distillation.  The  low  price  of  alcohol  in  this  country  had  until  recently  ren- 
dered the  former  proceeding  the  more  expedient  of  the  two ;  but  alcohol  is  now 
60  much  enhanced  in  price  that  the  apothecary  will  generally  find  his  account 
in  saving  it  by  distillation. 

The  common  still  and  worm,  the  vessels  in  general  use  for  distillation,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  A  convenient  still  or  alembic  for  small 
operations,  which  may  be  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  is  figured  in  the  wood  cut 
The  top  of  the  head  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water ;  and  all  escape  of  vapour  is 
prevented  by  having  an  inner  ledge  to  the  still,  and  filling  the  space  in  which 
the  head  fits  with  water.  The  condensation  of  all  the  vapour  is  secured  by 
adapting  a  worm,  or  a  long  tube  to  the  apparatus.  The  boiler  of  this  still  may 
hold  one  or  two  gallons,  and  it  will  be  found  a  very  use- 
t:^  "^  ful  means  of  recovering  the  alcohol,  in  making  alco- 

^    I  holic  extracts.   It  may  easily  be  converted  into  a  water- 

y/^       ^sL  ^^^^'  ^y  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  boiler  a  vessel  of 

^^      convenient  form.   These  stills  are  easily  adapted  to  the 
■^^^    common  cylindrical  anthracite  stoves,  used  for  heating, 
by  means  of  a  sheet-iron  collar,  through  which  the 
boiler  of  the  still  is  made  to  pass,  and  on  which  it  is 
supported. 

When  the  common  glass  retort  and  receiver  are  used 
[  I  I  for  the  distillation  of  liquids,  care  should  be  taken  not 

<  ^L^^-Jj^  to  apply  the  luting  until  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled, 

unless  the  receiver  has  a  tubulure  for  its  escape.    Th© 
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)oard  or  tin,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 

the  latter  A. 

I  receiver       >^t.3v-^ 

jtreara  of    /y\^ ^-^.^ 

y  be  con-  /  /   ^tj — d^;;;^--^^ 

made  by  <>J_JT  ^^II^^^ 

:  woollen        [" \ 


chief  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  to  keep  the  body  of  the  retort  hot,  and  the  neck 
and  receiver  cool.    A  hood  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
will  much  facilitate  the  former;  and  the  latter 
will  be  gained  by  keeping  the  neck  and 
wrapped  in  wet  cloths,  on  which  a  stream 
cold  water  is  kept  running.   This  may  * 
veniently  done  by  means  of  a  syphon, 
dipping  one  end  of  a  strip  of  cotton  or 
cloth  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  allowing  the        V         J 
other  end  to  hang  down  upon  cloths  bound         ^^^-^ 
loosely  around  the  receiver  and  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort.   The  apparatus  figured  in  the  margin  is  one 
of  the  best  for  the  condensation  of  ethereal  vapour, 
as  in  regaining  the  ether  in  the  process  for  making 
ethereal  extracts.    It  consists  of  a  close,  hollow, 
cylindrical  tin  vessel,  having  a  large  neck  above  for 
the  insertion  of  the  neck  of  a  retort  or  a  tube ;  and 
a  small  tube  below  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed 
ether.    This  vessel  sits  in  a  large  one  open  at  top, 
which  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water,  constantly  re- 
newed by  a  tube  descending  to  the  bottom. 

Liehiffs  distillatory  apparatus,  commonly  so 
called,  but  originally  invented,  we  believe,  by  the 
elder  Weitzel,  of  Stockholm,  is  very  convenient  for 

performing  the  process  of  distillation  on  a  small  scale.  Its  peculiarity  consists 
mainly  in  the  refrigeratory  for  condensing  the  vapour.  Below  is  a  figure  of  the 
instrument,  which,  with  the  description,  is  copied  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
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"In  all  operations,  except  where  inorganic  acids  are  to  be  distilled,  it  is 
greatly  preferable  to  use  a  globular  matrass  (a),  to  which  is  fitted  with  a  cork  a 
tube  (6c'),  cut  obliquely  at  its  lower  end  (6),  curved  above  at  a  somewhat  acute 
angle,  and  fitted  at  the  other  end  to  a  refrigeratory.  This  refrigeratory  con- 
sists of  a  long  narrow  cylinder  {df)  slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  of  a 
tube  {ce)  which  passes  along  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  fixed  at  each  end, 
so  that  the  space  between  them  is  air-tight;  and  by  means  of  a  funnel  {gh)  en- 
ierinjT  at  the  lower  end  of  this  interspace,  and  an  exit  tube  {di)  from  its  upper 
<  y,  a  stream  of  cold  water  may  be  kept  constantly  running,  by  which  re- 

11,  and  the  condensation  of  vapours  within  the  inner  tube  are  far  more 
eUccUuilly  accomplished  than  by  any  other  mode  that  has  hitherto  been  devised.^ 
The  object  of  the  oblique  ending  of  the  tul>e  at  b,  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  fluid 
which  may  be  driven  against  it,  during  the  ebullition,  from  passing  along  the 
tabe.    The  inner  tube  of  the  refrigeratory  should  be  made  of  glass  or  block-tin. 
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the  ou»er  may  consist  of  glass,  brass,  copper,  or  common  tinned  iron.  The  end  c 
of  the  central  tube  is  either  straight,  or  curved  downward  so  that  it  may  be  in- 
serted into  a  bottle,  when  the  liquid  distilled  is  very  volatile.  By  connecting  the 
funnel  with  a  cistern  by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  out 
from  the  bent  tube  (di)  into  a  bucket  or  sink,  the  distillation  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  for  a  long  time  without  supervision.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  a  refri^e^ 
ratory,  with  the  outer  tube  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
will  be  sufficient  to  condense  the  whole  vapour  from  a  matrass,  holding  two  pintg 
of  alcohol  briskly  boiling. 

Warner's  condenser.  This  is  a  convenient  instrument  m  the  distillation  of 
alcoholic  liquids,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Warner,  and  figured  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Fharmacy  for  Jsinn&Tj,lSG\  (p.  16).  It  consists  of  an  oblong  rectan- 
gular box  of  tinned  iron,  with  a  broad  open- 
ing (/)  at  top,  for  the  admission  of  the  re- 
frigerating liquid,  and  a  smaller  one  (e)  near 
the  top  for  its  escape.  A  diaphragm  ig 
placed  in  the  vessel  near  the  top  obliquely 
across,  so  that  one  of  the  four  angles  is 
lowest.  From  this  angle,  communicating 
with  the  small  compartment  above,  a  tube 
proceeds  downward  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel;  and  a  little  below  its  orifice  an- 
other diaphragm  is  placed,  but  not  com- 
pletely across  like  the  first.  Connected  with 
the  edge  of  the  lower  diaphragm  is  a  series 
of  partial  ones,  oblique  like  the  others,  pro- 
ceeding upward,  and  so  connected  as  to 
divide  the  vessel  into  two  equal  parts,  lear- 
ing  a  small  space  between  the  edges  of  the 
partitions  on  each  side  and  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  a  space  also  between  the  upper- 
most of  the  partial  partitions  and  the  com- 
plete diaphragm  near  the  top.  Into  this 
space  a  tube  (e)  is  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  instrument.  The  vapour  admitted 
through  a  large  opening  (c)  in  the  upper  part  of  one  side  of  the  vessel,  enters 
into  one  of  the  compartments,  while  cold  water  poured  in  through  tlie  opening 
at  top  fills  the  other  compartment,  and  escapes  through  the  tube  (e)  near  the  sum- 
mit. The  vapour  being  compelled,  by  partial  septa,  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
oblique  partitions,  along  a  circuitous  route  (a  b),  in  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  large  extent  of  refrigerated  surface,  is  condensed,  and  passes  out 
at  the  spout  near  the  bottom.* 

When  certain  liquids  are  boiled  in  glass  vessels,  sudden  jars  or  succussions  are 
apt  to  occur,  which  are  often  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  interrupt  the  process. 
These  may  be  obviated  by  giving  a  metallic  coating  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Redwood  recommends  for  this  purpose  the 
process  of  Drayton.  He  introduces  into  the  flask  or  retort  as  much  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  as  may  cover  the  part  to  be  coated,  precipitates  the  silver  by 
the  addition  of  essential  oils,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  cleanses  the  vessel  by 
boiling  in  it  successive  portions  of  alcohol,  until  the  silver  becomes  perfectly 
bright,  and  all  smell  of  the  oil  is  removed.  A  coating  of  platinum  may  also  be 
obtained,  though  less  perfect,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  that 

*  Two  new  stills  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  one  by  Prof.  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  the  other 
by  Mr.  Thos.  S.  VViegand^  of  Philadelphia,  are  described  and  figured  in  the  I'ro^edivfft  <f 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Ateociation,  A.  D.  1863,  pp.  207  and  210,  both  of  which  ixxrit,  lUe 
attention  of  pharmaceutists. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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metal  by  formic  acid,  and  afterwards  boiling.  (Sec  Am.  Joum.  o/Pharm.,  xx. 
833.)  These  succassions  are  moderated  and  sometimes  prevented  by  putUng  in 
the  retort  a  number  of  small  angular  fragments  of  glass  or  quartz  crystal.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  G.  C.  Wittstein,  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  them  is  to  have 
fome  conductor  which  may  convey  the  heat  from  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  to  the 
surface.  A  glass  rod  will  generally  answer  the  purpose,  but  for  liquids  of  a  high 
toiling  point,  as  sulphuric  acid,  a  platinum  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a  knitting- 
needle  U  preferable. 

When  the  object  of  distillation  is  to  preserve  the  residuum,  and  this  is  liable 
to  injury  from  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  vegetable  extracts,  the  operation  is  best 
performed  in  vacuo.  For  this  purpose  the  still  and  recipient  are  made  so  as  to 
form  an  air-tight  apparatus,  and  the  latter  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  which 
is  kept  open  until  the  whole  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled  by  the  vapour. 
It  ia  then  closed,  and  a  vacuum  formed  and  maintained  in  the  recipient  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  cold  water.  The  distillation  is  carried  on  in  this  manner  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  under  ordinary  circumstances;  and  the  heat  may 
be  applied  by  a  water  or  steam  bath,  with  greater  certainty  of  obtaining  an  unin- 
jured product.  For  a  more  extended  account  of  vacuum  apparatus,  see  Extracts. 

Sublimation.  The  vapours  of  some  volatile  solids  have  the  property  of  con- 
densing into  the  solid  form,  either  in  mass,  or  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The 
operation  in  which  this  occurs  is  called  sublimation.  When  the  product  is  com- 
pact it  is  called  a  sublimate,  when  slightly  cohering  it  is  called  flowers.  The 
operation  is  generally  performed  in  a  sand-bath;  and  the  apparatus  consists  of 
two  vessels  fitting  each  other,  one  being  inverted  over  the  other.  The  shape, 
gize,  material,  and  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied  are 
I  ■  1  by  the  nature  of  the  substance  operated  on.  For  the  details  of  this 
,  >ee  the  articles  corrosiue  sublimate,  camphor,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Lai,  .s  The  most  precious  material  for  the  chemist  is  glass,  the  transparency, 
iuaolui>ility,  and  hardness  of  which  fit  it  for  almost  every  purpose.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  strengthen  it  by  moans  of  lutes,  which  will  bear  a  heat  at  which 
glass  would  soften ;  and  the  application  of  lutes  for  this  purpose,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  junctures  of  tubes  and  vessels,  is  an  important  part  of  the  pharmaceutic 
art.  Those  lutes  which  are  required  for  coating  vessels  exposed  to  a  great  heat 
are  made  of  Stourbridge  clay.  The  clay  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  mixed 
with  chopped  straw  or  cut  hemp,  and  successive  coats  applied  as  they  become 
dry.  Dr.  Hare  recommends  the  tine  wood-like  turnings  of  iron,  for  this  purpose, 
instead  of  chopped  straw.  Earthenware  ves.sels  may  be  rendered  impervious  to 
fur  or  vapours  by  brushing  over  them  a  thin  paste,  made  of  slaked  lime,  and  a 
•olution  of  borax  containing  an  ouuce  to  the  half  pint.  This  is  allowed  to  dry, 
and  the  vessel  is  then  coated  with  slaked  lime  and  linseed  oil,  beaten  till  the 
mixture  1  "      ic.    Earthenware  retorts,  thus  coated,  may  be  safely  used 

more  tha;  mating  being  renewed  every  time. 

Fat  lute  is  applied  to  the  joinings  of  apparatus  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cor- 
rosive vapours.    It  is  mado  like  plaziers'  putty,  pipe-clay  being  substituted  for 

heat,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
i  ..  .  .    iry.   If  it  be  exposed  to  heat,  slips  of  moist- 

eoed  bladder  must  be  wrapped  around  it,  and  secured  with  twine. 

Moman  cement  and  plaster  of  Taris  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
fire-clay.  When  used  for  securing  the  joinings  of  apparatus,  a  coating  of  oil  or 
wax  will  render  them  air-tight. 

A  very  useful  lute  is  formed  by  beoting  the  white  of  an  egg  thoroughly  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  mixing  it  with  some  slaked  lime  in  the  state  of 
fine  powder  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste.  This  must  be  spread  immediately  on 
strips  of  muslin,  and  applied  to  the  cracks  or  joinings  intended  to  be  luted. 
It  soon  hardens,  adheres  strongly,  and  will  bear  a  heat  approaching  to  redness 
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witboat  injury.  A  leak  in  this  lute  is  readily  stopped  by  the  application  of  a 
fresh  portion.  Solution  of  glue,  or  any  liquid  albuminous  matter,  may  be  used 
in  the  placo  of  the  white  of  eggs. 

An  excellent  cement  for  surfaces  of  iron  consists  of  one  part  of  sulphur,  two 
of  sal  ammoniac,  and  eighty  of  iron  61ings,  mixed  together  and  slightly  moist- 
ened.   It  is  rammed  or  caulked  into  the  joints,  and  solidifies  perfectly  in  time. 

White  lead  ground  in  oil  is  an  excellent  cement  for  broken  glass.  Spread 
upon  linen,  it  forms  a  good  coating  for  a  cracked  surface,  but  dries  slowly. 
Strips  of  bladder  macerated  in  water  adhere  well  to  glass,  and  are  very  useful. 

A  mixture  of  whiting  and  paste  or  gum  water,  spread  upon  strips  of  paper, 
forms  an  excellent  luting  for  joinings  not  exposed  to  acrid  vapours  or  great  heat. 

A  useful  lute  is  formed  by  spreading  a  solution  of  glue  on  strips  of  cloth,  and 
coating  them,  after  they  are  applied,  with  drying  oil. 

Linseed  meal,  beaten  into  a  uniform  mass  with  milk,  lime-water,  rye  paste,  or 
thin  glue,  and  applied  in  thick  masses,  adheres  well,  and  when  dry  will  resist 
most  vapours. 

Cap  cement  is  made  of  six  parts  of  rosin,  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  and  one  of 
Venetian  red.  It  is  a  very  useful  cement  for  fastening  metals  or  wood  to  glass, 
and  for  rendering  joints  impervious  to  water.  Soft  cement  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  is  made  of  yellow  wax,  melted  with  half  its  weight  of  turpentine, 
and  coloured  with  a  little  Venetian  red.  It  is  very  useful  for  rendering  the  stop- 
pers of  bottles  perfectly  air-tight. 

A  cement  of  which  gutta  percha  forms  a  part  has  been  very  highly  recom- 
mended by  Edmund  Davy.  It  is  made  by  melting  together,  in  an  iron  pan,  two 
parts  of  common  pitch  and  one  of  gutta  percha,  stirring  them  well  together  until 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  then  pouring  the  liquid  into  cold  water.  When 
cold  it  is  black,  solid,  and  elastic;  but  it  softens  with  heat,  and  at  100°  is  a  thin 
fluid.  It  may  be  used  as  a  soft  paste,  or  in  the  liquid  state,  and  answers  an  ex- 
cellent purpose  in  cementing  metal,  glass,  porcelain,  ivory,  &c.  It  may  be  used 
even  for  glazing  windows.  (See  Am,.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xxix.  45T.) 

French  cement  is  made  by  gradually  adding  finely  powdered  slaked  lime  to 
caoutchouc,  perfectly  melted  over  a  fire  in  a  covered  iron  pot,  stirring  constantly, 
until  the  mixture  is  so  thick  that,  removed  from  the  fire,  well  beaten  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  moulded  in  the  hands,  it  shall  have  the  consistence  of  putty.  It  answers 
well  for  cementing  glass.  {Ibid.,  July,  1864,  p.  374.) 

Caoutchouc,  dissolved  in  heated  copal  varnish,  is  said  to  make  a  good  water- 
proof glue,  for  cementing  wood  and  leather. 

Casein,  dissolved  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax  or  of  silicate  of  soda^ 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  Wagner  as  a  cement,  answering  the  purpose  of  strong 
glue  in  many  instances. 

Chemical  Operations.  Some  of  the  chemical  processes,  conducted  by  the 
apothecary,  have  been  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this.  Introduction.  It  re- 
mains to  notice  others  in  constant  or  frequent  use. 

Solution.  The  act  of  solution,  in  which  solid  substances  assume  the  fluid  state 
through  the  agency  of  liquids,  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  prac- 
tical pharmacy.  The  process  has  received  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  the 
mode  of  applying  the  menstruum  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed ;  as  macera^ 
tion,  infusion,  digestion,  decoction,  displacement  or  percolation,  and  circula- 
tory displacement.^ 

Two  classes  of  substances  are  the  subjects  of  solution ;  those  which  dissolve 
entirely  in  the  menstruum,  as  salts,  gum,  &c.,  and  those  which  consist  of  soluble 

*  The  attention  of  physicians  and  apothecaries  is  called  to  Storer't  Dictionary  of  Solu- 
bilities, recently  published  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  which  useful  information  on  the  solu- 
bility of  different  substances  may  often  be  found,  which  might  not  be  readily  cbtained 
elsewhere. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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and  insoluble  matter,  as  roots,  leares,  barks,  <fec.  The  former  yield  simple  «o?m- 
tions ;  the  latter  infusions,  decoctions,  tinctures,  wines,  &c.  Solution  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  chemical  reaction,  as  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid 
liquids.  Mechanical  division  facilitates  solution  by  increasing  the  extent  of 
iorface.  Heat  as  a  general  rule  favours  solubility.  All  aqueous  solutions  of  solid 
bodies  are  denser  than  water.  A  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  the  dis- 
solved substance  ceases  to  be  taken  up  at  common  temperatures.  A  saturated 
•olution  of  one  salt  will  dissolve  other  salts,  a  fact  taken  advantage  of  in  puri- 
fying nitre,  and  other  saline  bodies  in  powder,  by  percolating  them  with  their 
own  saturated  solutions.  Rapid  solution,  when  unaccompanied  by  chemical  re- 
action, causes  a  redaction  of  temperature;  hence,  in  such  cases,  where  dense 
solutions  are  required,  heat  should  be  employed  to  counteract  that  effect.  In 
dissolving  a  substance  wholly  soluble  in  the  amount  of  liquid  used,  a  convenient 
method  is  to  powder  it  in  a  mortar,  add  the  liquid  in  portions,  and  decant  until 
the  whole  is  dissolved.  Capsules  and  flasks  are  the  most  suitable  vessels  for  per- 
forming solution  when  heat  is  necessary.  If  the  solid  softens  before  dissolving, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  extracts,  a  capsule  should  be  used,  with  constant  stirring. 
When  effervescence  occurs,  a  flask  should  be  used  inclined  to  one  side  to  avoid 
loss;  or,  if  the  capsule  be  employed,  an  inverted  fui  el  should  be  placed  over  it. 
When  the  quantity  of  a  substance  is  large,  and  time  permits,  the  process  called 
circulatory  displacement  is  preferable,  especially  in  making  saline  solutions. 
This  is  performed  by  suspending  the  salt,  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  gauze  or  other 
porous  tissue,  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  solution  proceeds  rapidly;  as 
the  liquid  in  contact  with  the  salt,  by  becoming  saturated  and  heavier,  descends 
to  give  place  to  less  saturated  portions,  so  as  to  cause  a  kind  of  circulation  of 
the  solvent.  This  process  is  applied  to  the  arts,  and  has  been  suggested  in 
making  itifusions  and  tinctures. 

Infu.<ion  is  the  subjecting  of  a  substance  containing  soluble  principles  to  the 
action  of  a  menstruum,  which  is  usually  water,  llot  infusions  are  made  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  substance,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  covered 
Tessel  till  cold.  Cold  infusions  are  made  with  cold  water,  and  require  several 
hours  to  attain  their  full  strength.  Maceration  is  the  term  employed  to  denote 
the  acti«>n  of  liquids  upon  medicines,  when  allowed  to  remain  upon  them  for 
some  time,  at  a  heat  from  60°  to  90°.  Digestion  is  the  name  given  to  the  same 
operation,  when  conducted  at  a  temperature  between  90°  and  100°.  This  process 
is  sometimes  effected  at  higher  temperatures;  but  the  heat  is  uniform  during 
the  o|>erution,  and  always  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  It  is  commonly 
performed  in  glass  bottles  or  flasks,  and  a  common  fire  or  stove  heat  is  employed. 
When  digestion  is  performed  with  alcohol  and  ether  at  temperatures  near  their 
boiling  j)oints,  the  vessel  should  be  connected  with  a  refrigerated  worm,  or 
Other  Q.(y  to  save  the  vaporized  portion.    Soubeiran  places  the  worm 

aboTe  til  J  mg  vessel,  so  that  the  condensed  liquid  runs  back  at  once  into 
the  vessel. 

Decoction,  or  boiling,  is  much  employed  in  extracting  the  virtues  of  plants; 
but  it  is  often  disadvantageous,  as  most  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables 
are  altered  by  it,  especially  when  long  continued.  When  it  is  practised,  the 
ebullition  should  generally  be  continued  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  the  liquid 
be  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  close  vessel.  For  further  remarks  on  infusions 
And  decoctions,  see  the  preliminary  notices  to  these  classes  of  proj)arations. 

Lixiviatinn  is  a  process  ased  to  separate  a  soluble  from  a  porous  insoluble 
body.  It  consists  in  placing  the  substance  to  be  lixiviated  in  a  vcssi  1,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  covered  with  straw,  sand,  ttc,  pouring  water  upon  it,  allowing 
;he  wfttor  to  remain  until  saturated,  and  then  drawing  it  off  through  an  opening 
at  tl  It  is  fon-  if  fresh  water  is  poured  on  without 

dihiw  UM  >  >.      ,  .  the  vessci,  .        ,^  not  mix  with  the  liquid  already 
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there,  but  percolates  the  solid  particles,  driving  the  saturated  liquid  before  it ; 
80  that,  for  example  in  lixiviating  wood  ashes,  if  a  gallon  of  water  has  been 
poured  on  the  ashes,  and  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  alkali,  we  shall 
obtain,  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  a  gallon  of  strong  ley,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  water  will  become  almost  tasteless.  This  fact  has  been  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  pharmaceutist,  and  has  led  to  some  valuable  improvements  id 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants. 

Percolation.  This  is  the  process  of  lixiviation,  applied  to  pharmaceutical 
processes,  under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  objects  which  give  it  a 
Bomewhat  distinctive  character.  It  was  first  introduced  into  notice  by  the  Messrs, 
Boullay,  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1833,  and,  though  received  at  first  with  some  hesi- 
tation, has  now  come  into  almost  universal  adoption,  and  is  officinally  recognised 
as  an  important  agency  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  process  is,  that  a  permeable  powder,  consisting  partly  of  soln])le,  and 
partly  of  insoluble  substances,  when  submitted,  in  a  cylindrical  or  conical  instru- 
ment, open  at  top  and  partially  closed  by  a  porous  material  at  bottom,  to  the 
action  of  a  menstruum  poured  upon  it,  yields  its  soluble  parts  to  the  liquid,  which, 
in  its  descent  by  its  own  gravity  or  by  pressure  from  the  liquid  above,  becomes 
more  or  less  saturated,  and  in  this  state  escapes  beneath,  without  mingling  in  its 
|)aS8age  through  the  powder,  or  but  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  liquid  pressing 
upon  it  from  above.  If  the  menstruum  be  supposed  to  be  in  layers  in  the  pow- 
der, the  lower  layers  are  pressed  downward  or  displaced  by  the  upper  with  little 
admixture,  so  that  they  severally  escape  from  the  instrument  with  the  degree  of 
concentration  acquired  in  their  passage ;  and  each  successive  layer  is  less  and 
less  impregnated,  until  the  powder  is  at  length  exhausted,  and  the  liquid  last 
added  passes  in  the  state  in  which  it  enters.  Now  what  is  true  of  one  liquid  is 
true  of  different  liquids ;  and  if  a  particular  liquid  be  first  added,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  the  two  do  not  mingle,  and  the  latter  takes  from  the  former 
little  or  nothing  of  what  it  may  have  dissolved.  Thus,  if  alcohol  or  ether  be  first 
introduced,  and  then  followed  by  water,  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  formed 
may  all  be  displaced  by  the  water,  without  being  to  any  considerable  extent 
diluted  with  it.  The  idea  was  at  one  time  entertained,  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  intermixture  or  next  to  none ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  was  not 
exactly  true,  and  that  there  is  in  fact  a  slight  mixture  of  the  successive  and  con- 
tiguous layers. 

A  little  reflection  will  show,  what  abundant  trial  has  proved,  that  this  method 
has  advantages,  in  various  ways,  over  that  of  simple  mixture  of  the  solid  and 
liquid,  however  this  may  be  aided  by  other  agencies,  as  by  agitation,  heat,  and 
expression.  In  the  first  place,  the  particles  of  the  menstruum  are  brought  more 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  those  to  be  acted  on,  and  each  successive  layer  of 
the  liquid  comes  into  contact  with  the  solid  with  a  higher  solvent  power  than 
that  which  it  has  displaced ;  so  that  the  powder  is  both  more  rapidly  and  more 
thoroughly  exhausted.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  liquid  which  first  passes  is 
saturated  or  nearly  so  before  it  escapes,  highly  concentrated  solutions  may  be 
obtained  with  great  facility ;  and,  each  successive  portion  being  less  and  less  satu- 
rated, it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  separate  the  stronger  from  the  feebler  portions, 
which  is  sometimes  an  object  of  great  practical  importance.  Thirdly,  the  last 
particle  of  dissolved  matter  may  be  obtained  by  displacing  the  liquid  by  another 
menstruum  or  an  additional  portion  of  the  same,  and  great  waste  thus  avoided ; 
and  though  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished  to  a  great  extent  by  expression, 
the  method  of  displacement  is  both  more  thorough  and  convenient.  Fourthly, 
by  the  employment  of  a  cheaper  menstruum  as  the  displacing  agent,  considerable 
loss  may  be  saved,  in  obtaining  solutions  in  which  the  menstruum  is  very  costly. 
A  single  example  will  serve  to  show  the  value  of  this  process.  The  Messrs. 
Boullay,  by  subjecting  four  ounces  of  bruised  cinchona  to  percolation  with  half 
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ft  pint  of  water,  and  then  adding  four  half  pints  in  succession,  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

1st  half-pint  yielded  3  drs.  48  grs.  dry  extract. 


2d 
3d 


Idr. 


5  grs. 

do. 

15  grs. 

do. 

9  grs. 

do. 

7  grs. 

do. 

r 

V 


do. 
do. 
4th  do. 
5th       do. 

The  figure  in  the  margin  represents 
Boullay^a  filter,  or  percolator.  It  con- 
Bifits  of  a  long  tin  vessel,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, but  narrower  at  the  lower  end, 
which  has  a  funnel  shaped  termination, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  inserted  in 
the  neck  of  a  bottle.  A  metallic  plate, 
or  diaphragm,  pierced  with  holes,  like 
ft  colander,  and  having  a  handle  in  the 
centre,  fits  accurately  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder;  and  upon  this  is  to  be 
placed,  when  the  instrument  is  used, 
ft  thin  layer  of  carded  cotton,  tow,  or 
ft  piece  of  cotton  flannel.  Another 
similarly  pierced  plate  is  to  be  pro- 
Tided,  to  place  upon  the  top  of  the  powder  after  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
percolator.  A  stop-cock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  instrument,  as  represented  Id 
the  second  figure,  will  be  convenient  for  regulating  the  discharge  of  the  liquid. 

Cylinders  14  inches  long  by  2^  in  width  at 
the  base,  14  inches  by  4,  and  17  by  6,  are  con- 
venient sizes  for  ordinary  use.  Queensware 
percolators  are  now  to  be  procured  from  the 
druggists,  and  are  useful  for  acid  or  astringent 
solutions.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases 
of  percolation,  small  vessels  only  are  required. 
The  common  glass  cones  used  as  lamp  glasses, 
figured  in  the  margin,  when  inverted,  with  a 
piece  of  close  canvas  or  flannel  tied  over  the 
smaller  end,  form  convenient  percolators;  and 
their  transparency  enables  the  operator  to 
ftSHore  himself  that  the  powder  is  properly 
stratified  before  adding  the  menstruum.  A  tin 
percolator,  formed  with  a  double  rim,  into 
which  the  rim  of  the  lid  is  inserted  (the  intcr- 
Ktict*  hrid",'  lilled  with  water  so  as  to  make  an 
air-ti^'ht  juncture),  and  funiished  with  an  open 
vertical  tube,  extending  from  the  top  through 
the  diaphragm  below,  is  employed  when  vola- 
tile liquids,  as  ether,  alcohol,  and  spirit  of  am- 
monia, are  used  as  menstnia.  It  is  figured  in 
the  margin.  When  it  is  wished  to  operate  upon  a  very  fine  j)owder.  it  may  be 
found  a<lvisable  to  increaee  the  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  by  making  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  air  tight,  and  inserting  a  tin  tube  several  feet  long,  which  mnst  be 
kept  filled  with  the  liquid.  All  the  sulistantial  advantages,  however,  of  thia 
method  may  be  obtained  without  pressure.  For  operating  on  very  small  quao- 
tities  of  a  substance,  an  adapter  or  the  neck  of  a  broken  retort  may  be  iited«  by 
loosely  stopping  the  lower  and  smaller  end  with  a  piece  of  cotton. 

Soubeirau  has  adapted  to  BouUay's  filter  a  receiver  of  tin.  from  which  the 
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filtered  liquor  may  be  drawn  off 
by  a  stop-cock  at  the  most  de- 
pendent part.  An  apparatus  of 
this  kind  is  represented  in  the 
margin.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant points,  in  conducting 
the  displacement  process,  is  to 
keep  the  ingredients  constantly 
saturated,  with  a  stratum  of  the 
displacing  liquid  over  them.  To 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constant 
supervision  to  effect  this,  the 
arrangement  represented  in  the 
right-hand  one  of  the  two  mar- 
ginal figures  may  be  used.  An 
ordinary  bottle  containing  the 
menstruum,  with  a  tube  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  bore  passing 
through  the  cork,  is  inverted 
over  the  percolator,  with  the 
end  of  the  tube  dipping  in  the 
liquid  above  the  ingredients.* 

For  powders  which  swell  much 
on  the  addition  of  water  a  coni- 
cal percolator  is  greatly  prefer- 
able to  those  of  a  cylindrical  or 
nearly  cylindrical  shape ;  and  a  common  glass  funnel  may  be  used.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  ordinary  tinctures  may  be  prepared  with  great  facility  by  means  of  glass 
funnels,  which  may  be  had  of  all  capacities,  from  that  of  half  a  pint  to  that  of  two 
gallons.  But,  in  order  that  the  process  of  percolation  may  be  successfully  em- 
ployed, it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  various  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
learner ;  and  even  those  best  instructed  theoretically  can  hardly  hope  to  avoid 
errors,  unless  they  have  by  practice  thoroughly  qualified  themselves  for  operat- 
ing correctly.  An  inference  from  this  fact  is  that,  in  the  execution  of  pharmaceu- 
tical processes,  when  an  alternative  between  percolation  and  another  method  is 
offered,  the  wholly  inexperienced  operator  should  prefer  the  latter.  Under  the 
heading  of  "general  officinal  directions"  a  few  pages  in  advance,  will  be  found 
valuable  precepts  for  conducting  percolation,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  expla- 
nations that  may  be  deemed  necessary,  the  pharmaceutical  student  is  referred,  f 

*  For  an  ingenious  apparatus,  invented  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  in  which  the  same  object 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  bottle  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  percolator,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  two  syphon  tubes,  see  Am.  Journ.  of  IViarm.,  March,  1858, 
p.  99. 

f  Dialysis.  This  name  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Graham^  Master  of  the  Mint,  London, 
to, a  process  based  upon  the  diflFerent  diffusibility  of  liquids,  by  which  mixed  substAUces 
may  often  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  important  ends  thus  obtained.  Though  not 
yet  oflBcinally  employed  in  pharmacy,  it  is  capable  of  beneficial  application  in  many  in- 
stances by  the  apothecary,  and  therefore  demands  a  brief  description.  It  is  well  known 
that  Bubstauces,  in  the  liquid  state,  have  the  property  of  diffusing  themselves,  by  their 
own  inherent  power,  through  other  liquids.  Mr.  Graham  ascertained  that  this  property 
was  possessed  by  different  substances  in  very  unequal  degrees;  and,  on  pushing  his  ii> 
vestigations  into  the  subject,  found  that  there  was  good  reason  to  divide  bodies  into  two 
classes  based  on  their  degree  of  diffusibility,  one  class  consisting  generally  of  crystallizable 
substances,  which  are  highly  diffusible,  the  other  of  uncrystallizable  substances,  especially 
those  capable  of  forming  a  gelatinous  mass  with  water,  which  diffuse  themselves  very 
slowly.  The  first  class  Mr.  Graham  proposed  to  name  crystalloids  from  their  property  of 
crystallizing,  the  second  colloids  from  their  resemblance  to  glue  in  the  power  of  gelatinizing. 
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Crystallization.  Numerous  chemical  substances,  in  becoming  solid,  when  their 
solutions  are  evaporated,  take  on  certain  regular  forms.  The  bodies  having  such 
forms  are  called  crystals,  and  the  process  for  obtaining  them,  crystallization. 

An  example  of  the  first  we  have  in  sugar,  of  the  second  in  gum.  Another  discovery  made 
by  Mr.  Graham  was  that  a  thin  layer  of  gelatin  in  the  form  of  jelly,  interposed  between 
two  liqui'U.  otrered  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  tiie  crystalloids  from  one  to  the  other, 
while  it  coiiii)letely  prevented  the  passage  of  the  colloids;  and  this  property  he  found  to 
belong  not  only  to  gelatin,  but  to  other  substances  having  a  similar  molecular  constitu- 
tion, as  bladder,  parchment,  paper  sized  with  starch  paste,  &c.,  of  which  the  most  conven- 
ient is  the  texture  known  as  parchment-paper,  prepared  by  immersing  unsized  paper  in  a 
cold  mixture  of  two  measures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  water. 

Upon  the  principles  here  stated,  Mr.  Graham  contrived  a  very  simple  apparatus,  which 
he  called  (he  dialyser,  and  a  figure  of  which  is  given  in 
the  margin.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  a  circular  glass 
recipient  (6.),  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  six  inches 
deep,  the  other  (a.)  a  similar  circular  vessel  from  six  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter  and  about  two  inches  deep,  the 
circumference  of  which  consists  of  a  bund  of  gutta 
percha.  and  the  bottom  of  a  circular  piece  of  parchment 
paper,  the  edges  of  which  are  brought  over  the  lower 
rim  of  the  gutta  percha  band  nearly  to  the  top,  and  fast- 
ened outside  of  it  by  a  string,  or  by  a  naiTow  hoop  of 
gutta  percha.  The  first  part,  or  circular  basin  is  to  re- 
ceive distilled  water,  and  should  contain  from  five  to  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  that  maybe  introduced  into  the  smaller  vessel.  The  latter 
is  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  former,  and  is  to  receive  the  liquid  to  be 
submitted  to  dialysis,  which  should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  on  the  paper  bot- 
tom. It  is  important  that  the  parchment  paper  employed  should  have  no  rent  or  aperture, 
tnd  §hoij!d  be  brought  well  up,  and  well  secured  on  the  outside  of  the  gutta  percha,  to 
provont  t';.'  liqiii"!  from  passing  between  them.  If  any  liquid  containing  a  mixture  of  col- 
I'i  I  an  i  \  -  ill  lid  matter  be  placed  in  the  floating  vessel,  after  some  hours  it  will  be 
1  i;i  i  ■'.■■.■  I  jMitidn  of  the  latter  has  passed  through  the  parchment-paper,  and  is  held  in 
-  /  1  ty  the  distilled  water  of  the  larger  vessel,  while  the  colloid  matter  remains.  The 
•  ii-  ll.-l  water  thus  impregnated  is  called  the  diffutate.  The  parchment-paper,  or  any  simi- 
lar material  used  as  the  septum,  is  applicable  to  the  dialysis  only  of  substances  iield  in 
watery  solution,  and  will  not  answer  for  alcoholic  or  ethereal  liquids.  M.  Quignot  has 
found  that  yorous  or  unglazed  earthenware  is  capable  of  acting  efficiently  as  a  dialysing  sep- 
tum. Thu<.  a  porous  vessel  containing  pure  water  was  placed  in  another  vessel  containing 
a  solution  "f  sugar  and  gum;  and,  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  sugar 
had  passed  info  the  inner  vessel,  but  not  a  discoverable  particle  of  gum.  {Pharm.  Joum.^ 
N.  8.  iv.  817.)  It  is  obvious  that  very  ditferent  arrangements  might  be  made  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends.  Thus  a  bladder  containing  a  similar  mixture,  suspen*led  in  a  jar  of  distilled 
water,  should  yield  similar  results.  Graham's  apparatus  is  preferable  to  others  only  for  its 
convenience. 

It  is  not  our  pirrpose  to  treat  of  all  the  applications  of  the  process  of  dialysis.  We  shall 
ref.r  '  •'  -  ' ' V  in  which  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  pharmaceutist.  1.  it  facilitates  in 
in.'i  separation  of  the  active  matter  of  any  artificial  or  natural  mixture,  to 

a  c  '  nt,  from  the  inert  and  useless,  the  former  being  very  often  crystallii*i», 

an  i  idal.    Thus  infusions  or  decoctions  of  metlicines  such  as  opium,  bclla- 

d'i:i;  .,  .submitted  to  dialysis,  might  give  up  more  or  less  completely  their 

crystalline  principles,  such  as  the  salts  of  morphia,  atropta,  aconitia,  &c.,  to  tho  water, 
whil*»  ihf  jrummy,  r»>s»innid,  extraciivp,  nn<l  colouring  maiterfl,  &c.  might  remain  behind. 
In  >■  "'  "       'irie  of  the  most  <     ■  ms  is  to 

g«"  ro  with  tlie  acti.  its;  and 

th*'  ..I. -light  to  the  aid  ..i  im-  i.jn-..ii.M.    ^.  m  scarch- 

intr  n  the  contents  of  tlie  stomnch,  in  which  the  nppli- 

Cflt.    I  vo  by  tho  colloidal  matter  present,  the  problem  of 

the  presence  of  tiie  poison  may  be  sometimes  solved  by  submitting  tho  suspected  matter 
to  dialysis.  The  p'^ii'^n  will  offen  be  found  in  the  difl^usatc,  separated  from  the  other 
Butters,  and  '  if>  onlinary  tests.  Arsenious  acid,  morphia,  strych- 

nia, brucia,  ;<  od  in  this  way,  and  given  succcssfiil  results.  (See 

Arr..  .^  ''    •       '  !'   Operations,  it  i'^       '  .    -  -na 

till  \  ay  as  refuse  ni.  i^o 

thej  A. -iv  •■■-  '  ■'■•  ■ -^ ;.■  -  *    >ary  for  their  re  — .. .    It  ii 

possible  that,  by  this  simple  inexpensive  process,  these  substances  may  be  separated  from 
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The  most  usnal  method  is  by  the  evaporation  of  solutions,  either  spontaneonsly, 
or  by  heat.  The  extent  to  which  the  evaporation  should  be  carried  depends  on 
the  solubility  of  the  substance.  The  proper  degree  of  concentration  is  attained, 
when  a  drop  of  the  solution,  removed  to  a  cool  glass  plate,  deposits  well  formed 
crystals.  When  set  aside  to  crystallize,  a  solution  should  not  be  disturbed  until 
deposition  ceases.  The  crystals  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  the 
cooling  of  the  solution,  to  eflfect  which  the'vessel  is  sometimes  set  in  the  drying 
closet,  and  sometimes  left  to  cool  with  the  sand-bath.  The  deposition  of  crystals 
is  facilitated  by  suspending  some  insoluble  substance,  as  wood,  or  sheet  lead,  io 
the  solution,  or  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  which  are  thus  increased  in  size. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  have  small  acicular  crystals,  the  solution  should  be  cooled 
rapidly,  and  stirred  constantly  meanwhile. 

Crystallization  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  purifying  many  substances  ;  the  im- 
purities remaining  wholly  or  chiefly  in  the  residual  liquid  called  mother -water. 
Fine  silky  crystals,  which  retain  their  mother-water  by  capillary  attraction,  must 
be  dried  by  strong  expression  in  a  linen  bag.  The  finest  silky  crystals  may  be 
entirely  freed  from  adhering  liquid,  by  placing  them  in  a  funnel  which  fits  closely 
to  one  of  the  necks  of  a  double-mouthed  bottle,  and  fitting  a  tube  to  the  other, 
through  which  air  is  drawn.  The  current  of  air,  in  passing  through  the  funnel, 
carries  the  water  with  it,  and  dries  the  crystals  perfectly. 

Effects  of  Heat  The  operations  which  require  a  heat  greater  than  that  used 
in  digesting  are  liquefaction,  fusion^  calcination,  ustulation,  incineration,  dis* 
tiUation,  sublimation,  and  reduction. 

Liquefaction  is  the  melting  of  those  substances  that  become  soft  previously 
to  fusion,  as  wax,  tallow,  plaster,  &c.  The  heat  employed  is  always  below  that 
at  which  charring  takes  place. 

Fusion  is  the  melting  of  those  substances  which  pass  immediately  from  the 
solid  to  the  fluid  state.  It  is  employed  in  pharmacy  in  preparing  nitrate  of  silver 
and  caustic  potassa  for  casting  into  cylinders.  The  former  must  be  melted  in  a 
porcelain,  the  latter  in  an  iron  crucible.  The  moulds  in  which  they  are  cast  are 
formed  of  two  thick  plates  of  cast-iron  or  silver,  with  semi-cylindrical  grooves 
that  fit  accurately  to  each  other.  Fusion  is  also  used  in  preparing  the  glass  of 
antimony. 

Calcination  is  the  term  applied  to  the  changes  produced  in  mineral  substances 
by  intense  heat,  not  attended  with  fusion,  and  leaving  a  solid  residue,  and  is 
often  synonymous  with  oxidation.  The  term  ustulation  is  restricted  to  the  me- 
tallnrgic  operations  of  roasting  ores,  to  drive  oflf  the  volatile  matters,  as  arsenic, 
<fcc.  Calcination  is  often  used  to  express  the  ustulation  or  burning  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  This  is  to  be  performed  in  an  earthen  vessel  at  a  red  heat.  Ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  a  potter's  furnace,  during  the  burning  of  the  kiln,  is  an 
excellent  mode  of  performing  the  operation.  More  commonly  the  carbonate  is 
burnt  in  an  iron  pot,  which  is  objectionable ;  as  the  heat  soon  oxidizes  the  iron, 
and  the  oxide  scales  oflf  and  mixes  with  the  magnesia,  which  is  seldom  free  from 
iron  when  prepared  in  this  way. 

Incineration,  as  the  name  expresses,  is  the  operation  of  burning  substances 
for  the  sake  of  their  ashes.  It  is  performed  in  obtaining  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
Cornu  Ustum  of  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  bones  are  burnt  in  an 
open  fire  until  all  the  combustible  matter  is  consumed. 

the  useless  matters  and  thus  saved.  4.  An  economical  application  has  recently  been  made 
of  the  process  to  the  restoration  of  salted  meat  to  the  fresh  state.  If  some  salt  beef  with 
its  brine  be  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  material  suitable  for  dialysis,  as  of  untanned  leather,  and 
the  bag  be  immersed  in  sea-wator,  in  the  course  of  some  days  the  beef  and  brine  will  have 
been  rendered  sufficiently  fresh  for  use,  the  salt  having  passed  out  into  the  sea-wat«r. 
{Chem.  News,  May  28,  1864.)  (See,  on  the  subject  of  dialysis,  papers  by  Prof.  Redwood  in 
the  Pharm.  Journ.,  April,  186ii,  p.  615,  and  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Am  Tourn.  Qf  Fharm-t 
July,  18G2,  p.  Z12.)— Note  io  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Reduction  is  that  operation  by  which  certain  binary  compounds  of  the  metals 
are  brought  to  the  metallic  state,  by  heating  them  alone,  or  with  some  sabstanco 
capable  of  attracting  the  combined  substance  and  setting  the  metal  at  liberty 
Arsenious  acid  is  thus  reduced  by  healing  it  with  charcoal,  and  oxide  of  'roc, 
in  powder,  by  heating  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  When,  in  tlie  reduction  of 
metallic  compounds,  some  third  substance  interferes  with  the  process,  as  silica, 
a  substance  capable  of  combining  with  this  is  added  called  &Jlfix. 

DisPENSiNQ  OF  Medicines.  A  large  portion  of  the  operations  of  the  apothe- 
cary is  performed  in  the  shop  extemporaneously.  In  dispensing  medicines  from 
the  counter,  he  is  continually  called  upon  to  put  his  previous  knowledge  in 
practice,  and  often  to  substitute  extemporaneous  for  the  regular  oflficinal  for- 
mulas. There  is  no  part  of  his  business  which  requires,  for  its  proper  perform- 
ance, so  much  ready  knowledge  and  so  accurate  a  judgment.  A  few  directions, 
suggested  by  runniug  the  eye  over  the  list  of  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
may  be  found  useful. 

Aromatic  Waters.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  for  the  apothecary  to 
make  extemporaneously  an  aromatic  water,  not  usually  kept  in  the  shops.  In 
this  case  he  is  to  prepare  it  by  rubbing  two  drops  of  essential  oil  with  from  four 
to  six  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  for  every  fluidounce  of  water,  and  filtering. 

Fla.<ters.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  apply  plasters  prepared  from  herbs. 
These  may  be  made  extemporaneously,  by  mixing  the  soft  extract  of  the  plant 
with  about  twice  its  weight  of  melted  adhesive  plaster.  The  most  suitable  mate- 
rial on  which  to  spread  plasters  is  soft  white  leather.  A  margin  of  half  an  inch 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  around  the  plaster.  The  plaster  iron  or  spatula  may 
be  heated  over  the  large  spirit  lamp,  figured  in  page  885.  A  skilful  apothecary 
will  be  able  to  spread  the  plaster  uniformly  and  evenly,  without  overheating 
it  60  as  to  corrugate  or  penetrate  the  leather.  A  convenient  instrument  for 
determining  the  size,  and  preserving  a  straight 
edge,  consists  of  two  squares  made  of  tin  and 
graduated  to  inches,  as  in  the  annexed  figure; 
or  pieces  of  paper  may  be  cut  out  and  pasted 
on  the  leather,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  of  the 
required  dimensions.  The  plaster  should  first 
be  melted  on  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  leather,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  applied  at  too  great  a  heat  For  all  the 
officinal  plasters,  the  apothecary  should  have 
email  tin  trays  open  on  one  side,  on  which  to 
melt  them.  If  the  plaster  to  be  spread  is  a  very 
large  one,  it  is  better  to  liquefy  the  material  iu 
a  capsule,  and  add  it  to  different  parts  of  the 

leather  as  it  is  wanted,  till  the  whole  is  covered.    For  the  description  of  an  ap- 
paratus for  spreading  plasters,  see  Emplastra. 

Decoctions  and  Infunions.  These  are  often  ordered  in  prescriptions  in  the 
quantity  of  a  few  ounces.  A  very  convenient  vessel  for  preparing  thera  is  the 
common  nursery  lamp,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  one  side  to 
receive  a  spirit  lamj),  and  at  the  top  to  receive  a  teapot  or  tin  boiler.  The  in- 
fusion mug  of  Mr.  Alsop,  of  London  (see  In/utta),  which  consists  of  a  queens- 
ware  vessel,  with  a  perforated  diaphragm  of  the  same  material  resting  on  a  ledge 
at  one-third  of  its  height  from  the  top,  is  the  best  instrument  for  this  purpose. 
The  material  to  be  infused  is  placed  on  the  diaphragm,  and  the  boiling  water 
poured  on  till  it  rises  over  the  ingredients.  No  stirring  is  necessary,  and  the 
process  is  accomplished  rapidly.  Infusions  and  decoctions  may  be  kept  during 
hot  weather,  and  for  many  mofiths,  l)y  thera  while  hoi,  and  pouring 

them  at  unce  into  bottles  provided  with  a     ;        ly  ground  stoppert.    The  bottle 
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mnst  oe  quite  filled ;  the  stopper  being  made  to  displace  its  own  bulk  of  the 
liquid.  A  common  bottle  with  a  perforated  cork  stopper  may  be  used,  if  the 
hole  be  instantly  closed,  and  the  cork  covered  with  sealing  wax.  The  hotter  the 
liquid  and  the  freer  from  air  bubbles,  the  better  will  the  infusion  keep. 

Neutral  Mixture  and  Effervescing  Draught.  Neutral  mixture  is  known  to 
be  saturated  perfectly,  when  it  does  not  aflfect  litmus  paper  either  in  its  blue 
state,  or  reddened  by  an  acid.  The  carbonic  acid,  extricated  in  its  preparation, 
combines  at  first,  without  effervescence,  with  the  remaining  carbonate,  and  forms 
a  bicarbonate.  This  circumstance  may  lead,  unless  the  solution  be  tested,  to 
the  supposition  that  the  mixture  is  saturated.  For  preparing  the  effervescing 
draught,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  the  shop  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
containing  an  ounce  to  the  pint.  The  silica  which  this  salt  contains  precipitates 
after  a  few  weeks,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  clear  solution ;  whereas  that  prepared 
at  the  time  it  is  to  be  used  always  becomes  turbid  after  being  saturated. 

Extemporaneous  Mixtures.  In  preparing  these  by  direction  of  the  physician, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  mix  the  ingredients  in  the  manner  best  calculated 
to  ensure  a  smooth  and  readily  miscible  compound,  without  grittiness  or  imper- 
fectly comminuted  portions,  when  a  part  of  the  constituents  may  be  insoluble. 
Kino  and  extract  of  rhatany  should  be  first  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  when 
admissible.  If  an  aromatic  water  is  directed,  they  should  be  rubbed  to  powder, 
mixed  with  the  insoluble  ingredients,  if  any,  and  the  water  gradually  added,  the 
whole  being  triturated  till  smoothly  mixed.  Emulsions  of  the  gum-resins  should 
be  rubbed  till  all  the  particles  are  softened,  and  then  strained,  if  any  extraneous 
matter  is  present.  Water  can  be  saturated  with  camphor  by  means  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  an  aqueous  mixture  of  any  strength  may  be  made  with  it,  by 
triturating  the  camphor  with  magnesia,  and  shaking  the  mixture  before  using  it. 
Camphor  softens  the  gum-resins,  and  solid  fats  and  oils,  and  may  be  rendered 
permanently  miscible  with  water,  in  considerable  quantity,  by  trituration  with 
a  fifth  part  of  myrrh.  In  preparing  oily  emulsions  in  which  gum  arable,  or 
gum  and  sugar  are  the  medium,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  must  be  added 
(generally  about  twice  their  weight)  to  convert  them  into  a  thick  mucilage  be- 
fore adding  the  oil,  which  must  then  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mucilage, 
and  the  remaining  water  added  gradually  with  great  care.  Ether  is  rendered 
more  soluble  in  water  by  trituration  with  spermaceti.  The  mixture  should  be 
filtered  to  separate  the  superfluous  spermaceti.  If  elaterium  is  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  mixture,  it  should  be  first  rubbed  with  a  little  alcohol,  then  with  sugar 
or  syrup,  and  lastly  with  the  other  ingredients.  When  a  few  drops  of  croton 
oil  are  to  be  suspended  in  a  mixture,  the  latter  will  be  more  permanent  if  a  little 
olive  oil  be  added  with  the  croton  oil  to  increase  its  quantity.  Mixtures  that 
contain  the  resinous  tinctures,  should  also  contain  syrup,  with  which  the  tinc- 
ture should  be  first  mixed,  and  the  water  then  added  very  gradually.  If  a  mixture 
is  to  contain  laudanum  and  a  fixed  oil,  the  former  should  be  first  mixed  with  the 
syrup  and  the  oil  afterwards  incorporated,  and  lastly  the  water.  The  mixture 
will  not  otherwise  be  uniform.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  added 
to  a  mixture,  it  is  best  to  use  syrup,  employing  a  fluidrachm  of  syrup  for  each 
drachm  of  sugar,  and  making  allowance  for  the  water  contained  in  the  syrup, 
which  equals  half  its  bulk. 

Powders.    Powders  are  often  mixed  together  with  difficulty,  by  means  of  a 

pestle  and  mortar,  on  account  of  their  differing  greatly  in 

weight,  or  of  their  softness  and  compressibility,  as  charcoal 
and  magnesia,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  In  these  cases  the 
mixing  should  be  completed  with  a  spatula  on  paper.  In 
dividing  powders  into  doses,  it  is  very  desirable  to  fold  the 
packages  neatly  and  of  a  uniform  size.  The  powder  folder 
represented  in  the  figure  is  very  useful  for  this  purposo.   It 
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may  be  made  of  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood.  Instraments  of  this  kind  with  « 
movable  cheek,  so  as  to  be  widened  or  contracted  by  a  screw,  and  made  of  brass, 
are  used  in  some  shops.  When  volatile  or  deliquescent  substances,  as  caraphof 
and  carbonate  of  potassa,  are  prescribed  in  several  powders,  these  should  be  en 
veloped  separately  in  tin-foil  or  waxed  paper ;  and,  when  the  number  of  doses 
is  more  than  two,  they  should  be  enclosed  in  a  paper  box. 

Pills.  In  ordering  pills  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  deliquescent 
salts,  and  to  deprive  those  which  are  efflorescent  of  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. The  mass  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated  previously  to  being  divided ; 
and  this  is  particularly  important  when  extracts  of  different  degrees  of  hardness 
enter  into  the  composition.  A  section  of  the  mass  should  be  throughout  of 
uniform  colour  and  consistency.  Pills  are  to  be  rolled  and  preserved  in  pow- 
dered liquorice  root,  or  lycopodium  powder,  which  ought  to  be  kept  for  use  in 
a  tin  box  with  a  perforated  lid,  like  a  pepper-box.  When  pills  are  of  too  soft  a 
consistence,  a  little  liquorice  powder  may  be  incorporated  with  them  to  render 
them  more  firm.  Pills,  into  the  composition  of  which  gum  arable  enters,  should 
be  softened  with  syrup,  and  not  with  water,  as  the  latter  renders  the  mass  dif- 
ficult to  roll.  For  further  remarks  relative  to  the  formation  of  masses  for  pills, 
Bee  Pilulae. 

Gum-r(sins.  Gummi-resina.  The  method  of  treating  gum-resins,  now  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  special  subject  of  officinal  direction,  may  be  appropri- 
ately considered  in  this  place.  Gum-resins  are  concrete  natural  juices  of  plants, 
obtained  by  spontaneous  exudation  or  incision,  and  consisting  of  gum  and  resin, 
associated  for  the  most  part  with  more  or  less  volatile  oil,  and  frequently  with 
other  substances,  such  as  extractive,  bassorin,  starch,  wax,  and  various  salts. 
The  gum  and  resin  are  essential  ingredients,  but  exist  in  very  different  propor- 
tions in  the  different  varietioe.  All  the  gum-resins  are  partially  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  in  water,  but  completely  so  in  neither  of  these  liquids.  Diluted  alcohol, 
on  the  contrary,  dissolves  them  almost  entirely,  especially  if  assisted  by  heat. 
With  water  they  form  an  opaque  emulsion ;  the  resin,  essential  oil,  and  other 
insoluble  constituents  being  held  in  suspension  by  the  dissolved  gum.  They  are 
to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  vinegar.  Upon  several  of  them,  especially  myrrh 
and  ammoniac,  carbonate  of  potassa  so  reacts  as  to  render  them  soluble  in  water, 
or  capable  of  being  permanently  retained  in  suspension  by  that  liquid.  A  good 
method  of  effecting  their  suspension  in  any  watery  vehicle,  is  to  rub  them  with 
a  few  drops  of  pure  almond  oil  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  paste,  and  then  very  gra- 
dually to  add  the  liquid,  continuing  the  trituration. 

Thoy  are  often  so  impure  from  admixture  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances, 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use  until  purified.  Various  modes  of  effecting  this  object  have 
been  praft?«ed.  Pome  of  the  gum-resins,  as  galbanum,  are  so  far  fusible,  that  they 
mayl)er  'utly  liquid  by  heat  to  admit  of  straining  through  a  hempen 

cloth.    <  '  taken  in  this  process  not  to  apply  too  great  a  heat,  and 

it  is  best  that  thf  ion  should  be  effected  l)y  means  of  a  water-batli.   But 

several  of  them,  a  tida  and  ammoniac,  are  not  sufficiently  fusible  at  the 

temperature  of  boiling  water  to  admit  of  being  strained  with  facility.  As  they 
are  usually  brittle  and  pulverizable  when  very  cold,  they  may  be  freed  from  the 
coarser  impurities  by  powdering  them  in  the  winter  season,  and  sifting  the  pow- 
der, which  afterwards  agglutinates  with  warmth.  This  plan  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Brande  in  relation  to  assafetida,  ammoniac,  and  galbanum.  When  boiled 
with  hot  water,  any  of  the  gum-resins,  though  not  dissolved,  will  form  a  serai- 
liquid  mass  capable  of  being  strained;  and  this  was  the  method  employed  by  the 
London  College  for  their  purification.  It  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  a  portion 
of  the  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  medical  virtues  in  part  depend,  is  driven  off; 
and  the  gum-resins  thus  prepared  are  adapted  more  especially  for  external  use. 
The  French  pharmaceutists  purify  these  substances  by  dissolving  them  in  diluted 
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alcohol,  filtjring,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  This  process,  though  liable  in  a 
siill  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  London  College  to  the  objection  of  diminish- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  medicine  by  driving  off  the  essential  oil,  has  the  advantage 
of  completely  separating  all  insoluble  substances,  however  minutely  divided,  such 
as  fine  sand  or  other  earth,  which  might  pass  through  the  pores  of  a  hempen 
strainer.  For  internal  use,  it  is  best  to  select  the  gum-resin  so  pure  as  not  to  re- 
quire purification.  M.  Constantin  recommends,  as  an  effectual  method  of  produc- 
ing permanent  homogeneous  emulsions  with  the  gura-resins,  to  put  into  a  marble 
or  porcelain  mortar  the  quantity  directed  of  the  gum-resin,  in  small  pieces,  to  add 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  to  set  this  on  fire  and  triturate  with  a  por- 
celain pestle  until  the  alcohol  is  consumed,  and  lastly  to  rub  the  soft  mass,  thus 
])roduced,  with  the  liquid  gradually  added.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxvi.  39.) 

Implements.  The  proper  cleanliness  of  his  vessels  is  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  apothecary.  Open  vessels,  as  mortars  and  measures,  are  easily 
cleansed,  and  should  be  wiped  dry  immediately  after  being  washed.  Fats  and 
resins  are  readily  removed  by  pearlash,  or  tow  and  damp  ashes,  or  sand  ;  red  pre- 
cipitate and  other  metallic  substances  by  a  little  nitric  or  muriatic  acid ;  Prus- 
sian blue  by  means  of  pearlash.  Bottles  may  be  cleansed  from  the  depositions 
which  accumulate  on  their  sides  and  bottoms  from  long  use  in  the  shops,  by  a  few 
shreds  of  grocers'  paper,  and  a  little  clean  water.  They  are  to  be  shaken  so  as 
to  give  the  paper  and  water  a  centrifugal  motion,  which  effectually  removes  tho 
dirt  from  the  sides.  They  may  be  freed  from  oil  by  a  little  strong  nitric  acid, 
after  the  action  of  which  water  will  thoroughly  cleanse  them.  Long  sticks  armed, 
with  sponge,  or  dry  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  should  be  provided  for  wiping  dry  the 
interior  of  flasks  and  bottles.*  A  wire,  bent  at  the  end  into  a  sort  of  hook,  will 
be  found  useful  for  getting  corks  out  of  bottles.  Wire  instruments  with  three 
prongs  are  made  specially  for  this  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  these,  a  loop  of 
twine  will  often  be  found  convenient  for  effecting  the  same  object.  When  the 
glass  stopper  of  a  bottle  is  fast,  it  may  often  be  loosened  by  gently  tapping  its 
sides  alternately  with  the  handle  of  a  spatula.  Sometimes  a  drop  or  two  of  oil, 
alcohol,  chloroform,  or  water,  will  soften  the  cementing  substance.  It  will  some- 
times answer  to  wrap  the  stopper  in  a  cloth,  insert  it  in  a  crevice  or  hole,  in  a 
table  or  door,  and  twist  the  bottle  gently  and  dextrously.  Sometimes  the  stopper 
may  be  loosened  by  quickly  expanding  the  neck  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  tap- 
ping the  stopper  before  the  heat  has  reached  it.  The  bottle  should  be  constantly 
turned  in  the  hand  during  the  heating  process,  to  avoid  unequal  expansion  and 
fracture.  In  the  absence  of  a  flame,  a  piece  of  twine,  turned  twice  around  the 
neck  and  drawn  back  and  forward  rapidly,  will  soon  heat  it  sufficiently  in  most 
instances.  When  the  stopper  of  a  bottle  containing  caustic  alkali  adheres,  in 
consequence  of  the  neck  not  having  been  wiped  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  loosen  it,  and  the  neck  must  be  cut  off.  The  adhesion  in  such  cases 
may  be  prevented  by  dipping  the  stopper  before  insertion  in  melted  paraffin,  on 
which  the  alkalies  have  no  action.  It  is  said  that  organic  substances,  which  are 
altered  by  exposure  to  light  in  ordinary  glass  bottles,  undergo  no  change  when 
contained  in  orange-coloured  bottles. 

*  The  odour  of  volatile  oils,  and  other  strong  smelling  substances,  such  as  musk,  may 
be  removed  from  bottles,  mortars,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  pulp  of  bitter  almonds  or  peach 
kernels,  bruised  peach  leaves,  or  other  substances  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  But  fatty 
matters  should  first  be  removed  by  an  alkaline  solution,  and  resins  by  alcohol.  [Journ.  de 
Chim.  Med.,  184-5,  p.  535.)  It  is  asserted  that  the  powder  of  black  mustard  has  the  same 
effect.  (/6iVf.,  2c  aer.,  iii.  727.) 

It  is  sometimes  difl&cult  to  cleanse  glass  and  porcelain  to  which  organic  matters  have 
long  adhered.  These  sometimes  become  so  hard  and  dry  as  to  resist  solvents.  C.  Brunner 
recommends,  in  such  instances,  to  moisten  the  surface  to  be  cleansed  with  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid,  to  sprinkle  on  the  acid  some  powdered  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  to  1ft  Ihe  ves- 
sel stand  for  some  hours  in  a  wai-ra  place.  The  organic  matter  is  thus  destroyed  aid  aia/ 
ttasily  be  washed  away.  i^Chem.  Gaz.y  No.  410,  p.  430.) 
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The  apothecary  should  be  provided  with  spatulas  of  Wood,  whalebone,  and 
horn,  as  well  as  of  steel.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  clean  every  knife 
and  graduated  measure  immediately  after  it  is  used,  and  to  put  the  dirty  mortara 
apart  from  the  clean.  Too  much  particularity  and  order  in  all  the  minute  details 
of  the  shop  cannot  be  practised.  The  counters  should  be  cleaned  every  day,  and 
wiped  as  often  as  they  become  dusty.  The  scales  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
every  week,  and  wiped  always  after  using  them  for  dusty  substances ;  and  the 
prescription  balance  should  be  kept  carefully  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and  the 
dishes  wiped  after  each  time  of  using.  The  beam  should  occasionally  be  wiped 
with  a  soft  cotton  or  silk  cloth.  The  mortar  stand  should  pass  through  the  floor 
and  cellar  into  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  jar  the  counter  during  the  contusion  of 
substances,  and  thus  injure  the  balance.  Bottles  should  be  replaced  as  soon  after 
being  taken  down  and  used  as  possible,  and  should  on  no  account  be  clianged 
from  their  accustomed  place  on  the  shelf.  For  the  preservation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
aromatic  powders,  calomel,  and  other  medicines  to  which  light  is  injurious,  the 
bottles  should  be  coated  with  tin-foil,  or  with  black  or  orange-coloured  varnish. 

No  apothecary  should  be  unprovided  with  a  set  of  troy  weights,  as  without 
them  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  comply  with  the  officinal  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  medicines ;  and  the  drawer  in  which  his  smaller  weights  are  kept 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  dust,  so  that  the  weights  may  be  accurate.  In 
dispensing  medicines,  no  vial  or  parcel  should  be  suffered  to  leave  the  shop  with- 
out its  appropriate  label;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  prescriptions,  should  always 
be  the  physician's  direction  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  it,  and  not  the  name  of 
the  medicine,  unless  it  be  so  directed  by  him.  The  prescription,  or  a  copy  of  it, 
should  be  retained  and  numbered,  and  the  same  number  marked  on  the  parcel 
or  bottle.  »erything  connected  with  the  shop,  and  the  dispensing  and  putting 
up  of  medicines  and  parcels,  should  be  characterized  by  neatness,  accuracy,  sys- 
tem, and  competent  knowledge. 

The  apprentice  who  desires  to  qualify  himself  for  his  business,  should  care- 
fully study  Turner's,  Graham's  or  Fownes's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Mohr  and 
Redwood's  Practical  Pharmacy,  Parrish's  Treatise  on  Pharmacy,  and  Morfit'3 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulation,  which  may  be  termed  the  hand- 
books of  his  profession.  D.  B.  S. 

General  Officinal  Directions. 

As  all  the  procesi>cs  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharniacnprcias  are 
either  described  or  fully  detailed  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  proper  that  the 
prefatory  explanations  in  these  works  should  be  introduced  in  this  j>lace,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  prepared  to  understand  the  precise  signification  of 
the  terms  employed. 

Wti(jhts.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  recognises  the  troy  or  apothecaries^  pound, 
and  its  divisions  of  ounces,  drachms,  scruples,  and  grains,  for  the  expression  of 
weights,  but  actually  employs,  in  its  processes,  only  the  grain  and  ounce.  Tho 
following  explanations  are  given  on  the  subject  of  weights. 

"In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  mistakes  from  confounding  the  troy  and 
avoirdupois  pounds,  the  terra,  pound,  is  disused  in  the  formulas  of  this  work, 
and  the  desired  weight  is  expressed  in  ounces,  each  containing  four  hundred  and 
eighty  grains.  This  ounce  is  always  printed  troyounce,  to  guard  against  tho 
orror  of  &ul)stituting  for  it  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  grains.  The  drachm  and  scruple  are  also  disused,  and  re- 
placed by  their  equivalents  in  grains.  It  is  highly  important  that  persons  engaged 
in  preparing  medicines  should  be  provided  with  troy  weights.  But  tho.se  who  are 
Dol  so  provided  can  make  their  avoirdupois  weights  available  as  sobstitatcs  for 
troy  weights,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  42*5  grains,  added  to  the  aToirdnpois 
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ouuce,  w\r  make  it  equal  to  the  troy  ounce ;  and  that  1240  grains,  deducted  from 
the  avoirdupois  pound,  will  reduce  it  to  the  troy  pound."  U.  S. 

As  the  common  weights^  of  the  country  are  the  avoirdupois  weights,  and 
every  apothecary  is  in  possession  of  the  lower  denominations  of  the  apotheca- 
ries' weight,  viz.  grains,  scruples,  and  drachms,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  the  officinal  directions.  The  British  Council,  in  their  recently  pub- 
lished rharmacopoeia,  have  abandoned  the  troy  weights  formerly  employed  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  and  substituted  the  avoirdupois  pound  and 
ounce,  the  former  of  7000  grains,  the  latter  of  437*5  grains;  conforming  in  this 
respect  with  the  Dublin  College,  but  adhering  to  the  old  grain,  and  rejecting  all 
intermediate  divisions.  It  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  Dublin  drachm 
and  scruple,  of  54* 68  grains  and  18  22  grains  respectively,  have  been  abandoned. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias,  with  the  exception, 
in  the  former,  of  the  mineral  acids,  fixed  oils,  and  chloroform,  the  quantity  of 
fluids  is  generally  indicated  by  the  liquid  measure,  consisting  of  the  gallon  and  its 
divisions  of  pints,  fluidounces,  fluidrachms,  and  minims.  It  is  highly  necessary 
that  the  apothecary  should  understand  that  this  distinction  is  rigidly  observed,  in 
this  work,  in  all  the  details  which  follow,  and  that,  whenever  the  simple  terms 
pound,  ounce,  and  drachm  are  employed,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  denomination  of  troy  weight,  unless  when  otherwise  expressly  intimated. 
This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  these  terms  are  often  confounded  with  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  liquid  measure,  viz.  the  pint,  fluidounce,  and  fluidrachm. 
(See  Tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Appendix.) 

Measures.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  adheres  to  the  old  wine  gallon  and  its 
divisions  of  pints,  fluidounces,  fluidrachms,  and  minims ;  but  actually  employs,  in 
its  processes,  no  denomination  of  measure  higher  than  the  pint.  In  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  the  Imperial  gallon  and  its  divisions,  before  used  by  all  the  British 
Colleges,  have  been  retained.  This  discrepancy  is  very  unfortunate,  as  no  one  de- 
nomination of  the  Imperial  measure  corresponds  exactly  with  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  the  wine  measure;  and  the  formulas,  therefore,  of  the  British  Council,  so 
far  as  measures  are  concerned,  when  they  agree  in  terms  with  those  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  dififer  from  them  in  reality;  while,  in  other  cases,  though 
differing  in  terms,  they  may  be  quite  or  very  nearly  identical.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  apothecary  should  bear  this  distinction  in  mind ;  and,  when  he 
has  occasion  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  the  foreign  formulas,  that  he  should 
make  the  due  allowances.  He  will  find,  among  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  work,  a  statement  of  the  relative  value  of  the  several  denominations  of  the 
Imperial  and  wine  measures,  and,  by  consulting  this  statement,  will  be  enabled 
to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter  without  difficulty.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  this  source  of  inconvenience,  if  not  of  danger,  by 
indicating  in  our  accounts  of  the  British  processes  the  kind  of  weight  or  mea- 
sure intended,  whenever  the  discrepancy  is  such  as  to  be  a  point  of  any  import- 
ance. Though  the  Imperial  fluidounce,  fluidrachm,  and  minim  differ  somewhat 
from  the  wine  measures  of  the  same  denomination,  yet  that  difference  is  so  small 
that  we  have  not  generally  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  them  objects  of  special 
notice.  At  the  temperature  of  60°  F.,  the  U.  S.  pint  of  distilled  water  weighs 
7291  "2  grains,  and  the  fluidounce  455-7  grains;  while  the  Imperial  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water,  at  the  same  temperature,  weighs  7000  grains,  and  the  fluidounce  437  '5 
grains.  The  measures  kept  in  the  shop  should  be  graduated  according  to  the 
divisions  of  the  wine  gallon ;  as  this  is  recognised  by  our  own  officinal  standard. 

Temperature.  When  there  is  occasion  to  indicate  the  temperature,  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  employed  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  In  the 
former,  the  term  gentle  heat  indicates  any  temperature  between  90°  and  100°. 

Specific  Gravity.  In  both  Pharmacopjoeias,  when  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
body  is  given,  it  is  considered  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  60°  of  FahrenheiL 
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Saturation.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  states  that  "when  an  acid  or  alkali  w 
directed  to  be  saturated,  the  point  of  saturation  is  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
litmus  and  turmeric,  in  the  way  usually  followed  by  chemists."  For  this  purpose 
litmus  or  turmeric  paper  is  usually  employed ;  the  latter  being  rendered  brown 
by  the  alkalies,  the  former  being  reddened  by  the  acids,  and  having  its  blue  colon, 
restored  by  the  alkalies.  (See  Lacinus  and  Curcuma.) 

Containing  Vessels.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  ordered  that,  in  al. 
cases  in  which  bottles  are  directed  to  be  well  stopped,  they  must  be  closed  witl 
glass  stoppers.  In  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia  it  was  directed  that,  when 
not  otherwise  ordered,  glass,  porcelain,  or  stoneware  vessels  should  be  used  for 
preparing  and  preserving  medicines,  at  the  same  time  guarding  especially  against 
the  employment  of  earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead.  The  same  College  also 
directed  that  acid,  alkaline,  and  metallic  preparations,  and  salts  of  every  kind, 
be  kept  in  stopped  glass  bottles,  which,  for  certain  substances,  should  be  of 
black  or  green  glass. 

Percolation,  or  Filtration- by  Displacement.  In  relation  to  this  process,  the 
following  directions  are  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

"The  kind  of  filtration,  known  a?,  percolation  or  the  process  of  displacement, 
directed  in  this  Pharmacopoeia,  consists  in  subjecting  a  substance  or  substances, 
in  powder,  contained  in  a  vessel  called  a  percolator,  to  the  solvent  action  of  suc- 
cessive portions  of  a  menstruum,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid,  as  it  traverses 
the  powder  in  its  descent  to  the  recipient,  shall  become  charged  with  the  soluble 
portion  of  it,  and  pass  from  the  percolator  free  from  insoluble  matter. 

**  When  the  process  is  successfully  conducted,  the  first  portion  of  the  filtered 
liquid,  ov  percolate,  will  be  nearly  saturated  with  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
Fuhstniice  treated;  and,  if  the  quantity  of  menstrunm  be  suflBcient  for  its  ex- 
hau.^ti(<n,  the  last  portion  will  be  nearly  destitute  of  colour,  odour,  and  taste. 

"  The  percolator  should  be  either  conical,  or  nearly  cylindrical  with  a  conical 
termination  at  the  smaller  end,  and  provided  internally  with  a  porous  or  colander- 
like  partition  or  diaphragm,  resting  transversely  immediately  above  its  neck,  for 
the  support  of  the  powder.  Ordinary  glass  funnels,  varying  in  capacity  from 
one  to  eight  pints,  are  to  be  preferred  for  most  of  the  operations  requiring 
percolation  in  this  Pharmacopojia  ;  but  percolators  may  also  be  made  of  earthen- 
ware or  tinned  iron,  especially  of  the  latter  material  when  required  of  large  size. 
Tinned  iron,  however,  should  not  be  used  when  the  liquid  acts  chemically  on  the 
material.  In  the  several  formulas  in  which  percolators  are  used,  their  form  and 
material  will  always  be  designated  when  there  is  a  preference  in  these  respects. 
In  cases  in  which  these  variations  of  the  instrument  are  indifferent,  the  term 
percolator  simply  will  be  employed.  "When  a  funnel  is  used,  a  circular  piece  of 
muslin  or  of  lint,  pressed  into  the  neck  by  means  of  a  cork  with  notched  sides, 
forms  a  good  diaphragm;  but  in  all  cases  a  similar  piece  of  muslin,  moistened 
ilightly  with  the  menstruum,  should  be  interposed  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  powder,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  fine  particles  of  the  latter. 

"The  substance  to  be  subjected  to  percolation,  after  having  been  reduced  by 
•ifting  to  n  uniform  powder,  of  the  fiiieness  indicated  in  the  formula,  is  to  be 
put  into  a  basin  with  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  its  weight  of  the  men- 
struum, and  the  two  rubbed  together  until  the  powder  is  uniformly  moistened. 

"A  portion  of  the  powder  is  now  to  i)e  carefully  placed  upon  the  diaphragm, 
prepared  as  above  directed,  and  pressed  gently  until  the  muslin,  resting  against 
the  sides  of  the  percolator  just  above  the  neck,  is  covered  with  a  uniform  layer. 
The  remainder  of  the  powder  is  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  jiercolator,  and 
»^mpresRed  evenly  and  firmly,  and  the  levelled  surface  covered  with  a  circulai 
piece  of  moistened  muslin,  so  that  the  liquid  poured  upon  it  may  penetrate 
equably,  and  not  disarrange  the  powder. 

"The  percolator  being  now  properly  supported,  with  its  neck  in  a  bottle  pre- 
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TioDsly  marked  for  the  quantity  or  quantities  of  liquid  to  be  percolated,  the 
menstruum  is  to  be  poured  on  the  muslin  until  the  space  above  is  nearly  filled; 
and  a  layer  of  it  must  be  constantly  maintained  above  the  powder,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air  to  its  interstices,  until  all  has  been  added,  or  until  the 
requisite  quantity  of  percolate  has  been  obtained. 

*'  If  the  fineness  of  the  powder  and  its  arrangement  in  the  percolator  have  been 
properly  attended  to,  the  percolate  will  pass  out,  by  drops,  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  size  of  the  percolator;  but,  if,  by  reason  of  accidental 
imperfection  in  the  powder,  or  in  the  packing,  the  liquid  pass  more  rapidly  than 
this,  the  neck  of  the  percolator  should  be  obstructed  by  means  of  a  cork  until 
the  requisite  slowness  has  been  attained. 

"When  the  dregs  of  a  tincture  are  to  be  subjected  to  percolation,  after  macera- 
tion with  all  the  menstruum,  the  liquid  portion  should  be  drained  off,  the  solid 
portion  packed  in  a  percolator  as  before  described,  and  the  liquid  gradually 
poured  on  until  all  has  passed  the  surface,  when,  immediately,  sufiBcient  of  the 
original  menstruum  should  be  poured  on  to  displace  the  absorbed  liquid,  until 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  tincture  has  been  obtained. 

*'  Fineness  of  Powders.  As  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  necessary  in 
powders,  according  to  their  nature  and  mode  of  treatment,  the  special  degree 
required  is  designated  in  the  several  formulas.  For  this  purpose  the  terms  very 
fine,  fine,  moderately  fine,  moderately  coarse,  and  coarse  are  used ; — the  powder 
passed  through  a  sieve  of  eighty  or  more  meshes  to  the  linear  inch  being  desig- 
nated as  very  fine;  through  one  of  sixty  meshes,  fine;  through  one  of  fifty 
meshes,  moderately  fine ;  through  one  of  forty  meshes,  moderately  coarse  ;  and 
through  one  of  twenty  meshes,  coarse.^^  U.  S. 

The  principles  of  the  process  of  percolation  and  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is 
performed  have  already  been  presented  in  sufficient  detail.  {Seepage  894.)  The 
advantages  of  the  process  are,  that  the  active  soluble  principles  of  medicinal 
substances  are  in  general  extracted  by  it  more  speedily,  thoroughly,  and  econo- 
mically than  by  any  other  mode;  that  concentrated  solutions  of  these  principles 
are  more  easily  obtained;  and  that  no  portion  of  the  impregnated  menstruum 
need  be  lost  by  remaining  in  the  solid  mass.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  considerable  experience  and  skill  are  necessary  to  carry  it  properly 
into  effect,  and  that,  if  improperly  performed,  it  must  often  result  in  preparations 
very  different  from  those  contemplated  in  the  formulas.  It  should  not,  therefore, 
be  resorted  to  in  the  fulfilment  of  officinal  directions,  when  any  alternative  is 
given,  unless  by  individuals  who  have  acquired  the  requisite  skill  by  practice. 

The  sources  of  failure  in  this  process  are  chiefly  an  improper  degree  of  com- 
minution in  the  substance  to  be  acted  upon,  and  an  improper  condition  of  the 
mass  after  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  instrument.  If  the  material  be  in  too 
fine  a  powder,  it  resists  or  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  fluid;  if  too  coarse,  it 
allows  the  fluid  to  pass  too  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  opposes  its  cohesion 
to  the  solvent  power  of  the  menstruum.  If  merely  bruised,  especially  if  fibrous 
pieces  of  some  length  are  intermixed,  it  causes  the  fluid  to  make  irregular  chan- 
nels, and  thus  to  act  upon  it  partially.  An  improper  packing  of  the  material 
occasions  similar  inconveniences.  If  too  compact  it  impedes,  if  too  loose  it 
injuriously  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  solvent,  and  if  not  uniform  it  produces 
an  irregular  flow,  which  necessarily  vitiates  the  result.  The  liquid,  finding  an 
easier  passage  at  one  part  than  another,  flows  more  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and 
thus  makes  channels  by  which  it  may  in  great  measure  or  wholly  escape,  with 
little  influence  upon  the  mass.  Besides,  the  uniform  progression,  by  which  each 
superadded  portion  displaces  that  immediately  beneath  it,  is  broken,  the  succes- 
sive layers  oecome  intermingled,  and  thus  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  thtt 
process  is  lost.  The  following  observations  may  be  of  some  use  in  assisting  Iho 
operator  to  avoid  these  consequences. 
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The  solid  material  should  always  be  in  the  state  of  a  uniform  powder,  to 
which  when  not  required  to  be  fine,  it  may  be  conveniently  brought  by  ji^rind 
ing  in  a  common  coffee-mill.  If  its  texture  be  very  hard,  firm,  and  not  easily  per 
meable  by  moisture,  as  in  certain  barks,  woods,  and  ligneous  roots,  it  should  be 
finely  powdered.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  texture  be  loose  and  spongy,  and 
especially  if  the  material  be  disposed  to  swell  up  and  form  a  viscid  mass  with 
water,  so  as  to  impede  percolation,  as  in  the  case  of  gentian  and  squill,  the 
powder  should  be  coarser ;  though  the  substances  which  require  this  treatment 
when  water  is  used,  may  not  require  it  with  another  solvent,  as  alcohol  or  ether. 
The  difficulty,  however,  arising  from  the  swelling  of  the  material  is  now  almost 
entirely  obviated  by  the  employment  of  conical  percolators,  such  as  glass  fun- 
nels, which  by  their  shape  allow  the  free  expansion  of  the  material  upward,  and 
thus  prevent  compression.  Though  funnels  have  been  long  in  use  as  percolators, 
the  principle  of  their  favourable  action  was,  we  believe,  first  suggested  by  Prof. 
Procter.  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  powder,  it  should  always  be  passed  through 
a  sieve  before  being  used ;  and  the  proper  degree  of  fineness  is  secured  by  having 
the  number  of  openings  in  the  linear  inch  of  the  sieve  duly  regulated.  According 
to  Prof.  Grahame,  of  Baltimore,  the  sieve  should  generally  have  60  meshes  to  the 
linear  inch,  especially  for  tinctures ;  but  for  substances  which  must  be  used  in 
coarse  powder  40  meshes  are  preferable.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  de- 
gree of  fineness  varies  from  20  to  80  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and,  with  great 
propriety,  the  precise  degree  of  fineness  adapted  to  each  substance  is  indicated, 
in  the  several  preparations,  by  the  use  of  the  terms  very  fine,  fine,  moderately 
fine,  moderately  coarse,  and  coarse;  these  terms  having  their  exact  value  de- 
termined by  the  preliminary  directions  above  quoted. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  advisable,  before  introducing  the  material 
into  the  instrument,  to  mix  it  with  a  i)ortion  of  the  solvent,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  some  time  in  another  vessel.  It  thus  becomes  more  penetrable  and  more 
easily  acted  on  by  the  menstruum,  admits  of  a  more  uniform  packing,  and,  if 
liable  to  swell  with  water,  undergoes  this  expansion  where  it  cannot  have  the 
effect  of  checking  percolation.  Opinion,  however,  has  considerably  changed  on 
this  point.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  first  portion  of 
the  percolate  as  concentrated  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  the  powder  should 
be  no  further  moistened  than  may  be  essential  for  proper  packing  in  the  instru- 
ment. When  previously  mixed  with  the  powder,  the  portions  of  liquid  which 
first  pass  will  have  only  the  strength  acquired  by  the  maceration  ;  whereas,  when 
added  to  the  powder  but  slightly  moistened  in  the  percolator,  each  particle  of 
the  menstruum  passes  successively,  along  the  whole  line  of  its  descent,  from  par- 
ticle to  particle  of  the  powder  in  all  its  strength,  taking  something  from  each  as 
it  descends  until  completely  saturated ;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  higher  the 
column,  that  is  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  packed  powder,  the  greater  will  be 
the  chance  of  complete  saturation.  Besides,  since  the  introduction  of  conical  per- 
colators into  use,  the  disadvantages  of  compression  from  swelling  have  been  so 
far  obviated  that  the  previous  maceration  is  less  needful  on  this  account.  Pro- 
fessor Grahame  prefers  that  no  more  of  the  menstruum  should  be  preliminarily 
employed  than  may  be  sufficient  to  dampen  the  powder,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
packeii  properly,  and  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  liquid  through  the  powder. 
The  quantity  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  powder,  and  is  directed  in 
each  ollicinal  preparation.  As  a  general  rule,  it  varies,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing 
officinal  directions,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  powder.  When 
•nncentrated  solutions  are  not  needed  at  first,  as  generally  in  the  tinctures  and 
Infusions,  the  previous  maceration  with  the  menstruum  cannot  be  of  any  mate- 
rial disservice.  When  employed,  it  may  continue  on  the  average  about  twelve 
hoars :  but  a  much  shorter  time  will  often  answer.  It  has  sometimes  been  re- 
commended to  perform  this  preliminary  maceration  in  the  displacement  filter,  its 
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lower  orifice  being  closed  for  a  time.  With  some  substances  this  may  be  done 
without  disadvantage;  but,  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the  material  is  liable 
to  swell  considerably  with  water,  and  thus  to  choke  the  passage,  if  a  cylindrical 
percolator  be  used,  the  maceration  should  take  place  in  another  vessel. 

The  packing  of  the  material  in  the  instrument  is  that  part  of  the  process 
which  most  requires  experience  in  the  operator,  and  about  which  the  least  pre- 
cise rules  can  be  given.  When  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  fluid,  it 
will  often  subside  of  itself  into  the  proper  state ;  but  generally  it  requires  some 
pressure,  and  the  degree  of  the  latter  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  looseness  of 
texture  in  the  material ;  reference,  however,  being  always  had  to  its  disposition 
to  swell  with  water.  Certain  substances  in  which  this  property  is  found,  such 
as  gentian  and  rhubarb,  must  not  be  pressed  compactly  when  water  is  the  sol- 
vent. As  the  percolation  advances,  and  portions  of  the  substance  acted  on  are 
dissolved,  the  mass  often  becomes  too  loose,  and  requires  to  be  again  pressed 
down.  Substances  which  are  apt  to  form  with  the  menstruum  an  adhesive  and 
impermeable  mass,  such  as  the  resins  and  gum-resins,  may  be  advantageously 
mixed,  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  with  about  half  their  weight  of  perfectly 
clean  white  sand,  as  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Duhamel.  (See  .4ni.  Jour n.  of 
Pharm.,  x.  15.)  The  sand  separates  the  particles  of  the  mass,  and  allows  the 
menstruum  a  readier  access. 

After  the  moistened  material  has  been  properly  packed,  the  upper  surface 
should  be  made  quite  level,  and  then  covered  with  a  circular  disk  of  tin  pierced 
with  numerous  minute  holes,  or,  what  is  probably  better,  a  circular  piece  of  mus- 
lin as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  If  the  disk  be  of  filtering  paper,  as  some 
have  recommended,  it  should  be  kept  in  its  place  by  pieces  of  glass  rod.  The 
solvent  is  thus  made  to  enter  into  the  mass  equably,  and  prevented  from  forming 
partial  passages  by  bearing  upon  one  or  a  few  points.  The  liquid  is  now  to  be 
introduced  in  successive  portions,  as  stated  in  the  officinal  directions  above  given. 

If  the  lower  diaphragm  of  the  percolator  be  duly  covered  with  a  close  filter- 
ing material,  the  percolate  will  always  be  clear  from  the  beginning.  The  best 
material  for  the  purpose  is,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  fine  patent  lint.  Prof.  Procter  in- 
forms us  that  he  finds  advantage  in  covering  the  tissue  which  may  be  placed  on 
the  diaphragm  by  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  Should  the  filtrate,  however,  be  from 
any  cause  turbid,  it  should  be  returned  into  the  instrument,  before  the  addition  of 
any  displacing  menstruum ;  and  the  same  thing  should  continue  to  be  done,  until 
the  liquid  comes  away  perfectly  clear.  If  the  percolation  be  too  rapid,  pressure 
may  be  made  upon  the  upper  diaphragm  so  as  to  render  the  mass  more  com- 
pact; or  the  instrument  may  be  closed  below  for  a  time,  as  stated  in  the  officinal 
directions.  Hence  the  advantage  of  having  a  stop-cock  near  the  lower  end  for 
regulating  the  discharge.  In  the  absence  of  a  stop-cock,  a  soft  cork  may  be  used, 
with  a  small  groove  cut  lengthwise  for  a  short  distance  from  its  smaller  end.  By 
withdrawing  the  cork  until  the  groove  appears,  a  passage  for  the  fluid  can  be 
opened  at  will.  But  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  fineness  of  the  powder  and 
the  proper  packing  of  it,  there  will  seldom  be  any  occasion  for  this  caution.  Dr. 
Squibb  states  that  the  liquid  should  escape  at  the  rate  of  about  one  drop  every 
two  seconds,  or  about  three  fluidounces  in  an  hour.  (^Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.y 
March,  1858,  p.  98.)  When  the  percolation  is  too  slow,  it  may  be  increased  by 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  liquid,  and  this  plan  may  sometimes  be  advantage- 
ously resorted  to  when  the  powder  is  very  fine,  or  large  masses  of  material  are 
operated  upon.  (See  'page  896. )  When  the  object  is  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 
of  the  percolating  fluid,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  filling  a  long-necked  bottle 
or  matrass  with  the  fluid,  and  inverting  it  over  the  filtering  instrument,  with  its 
month  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  latter. 

Hot  liquids  may  be  used  in  the  process  as  well  as  cold,  and  are  Foraetimes 
preferable  when  the  substance  yields  its  active  principles  more  lar;5ely  at  au 
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elevated  temperature.  Bat  there  is  often  an  inconvenience  in  employing  hot 
water;  as  it  dissolves  or  renders  glntinons  substances  not  aflfected  by  cold  water, 
which  are  not  requisite  and  may  even  be  injurious  in  the  preparation,  and  which 
tend  to  embarrass  the  process  by  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  mass,  and  thus 
rendering  it  less  permeable.  An  instrument  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  the  menstruum  is  made  to  enter  the  contents  of 
the  percolator  in  the  state  of  hot  vapour,  and,  being  condensed  by  means  of  a 
refrigerating  vessel  surrounding  the  percolator,  passes  out  in  the  liquid  form, 
highly  impregnated  with  the  soluble  principles  of  the  material  operated  on. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  o/Pharm.,  xviii.  98.) 

The  first  portion  of  filtered  liquid  is  very  strongly  impregnated,  and  the  por- 
tions which  subsequently  come  away  are  successively  less  so.  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  particular  solvent  employed.  This  end  may 
be  very  nearly  attained  by  adding,  at  the  clOv«*e  of  the  process,  enough  of  another 
liquid  to  supply  the  place  of  that  retained  in  the  mass.  It  was  Boullay's  idea, 
that  the  whole  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  moist  material  might  be  thus 
driven  out  of  it  or  displaced  by  the  one  added,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
two.  This,  however,  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be  exactly  true;  and,  however 
carefally  the  process  may  be  conducted,  some  mixture  will  take  place.  Hence, 
it  is  recommended,  when  one  liquid  is  added  in  order  to  displace  another,  to  in- 
troduce first  a  shallow  layer  of  the  same  liquid  with  that  contained  in  the  mass. 
In  some  instances,  the  solvent,  if  consisting  of  two  liquids,  is  resolved  into  these 
in  the  process.  Thus,  when  myrrh  is  subjected  to  percolation  with  proof  spirit, 
the  first  liquid  which  comes  away  is  alcohol  holding  the  oil  and  resin  of  the 
myrrh  in  solution. 

There  are  very  few  substances  to  which  the  mode  of  filtration  by  displacement 
will  not  be  found  applicable,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  which 
require  variations  in  the  process.* 

Pharmacopceias. 

As  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  present  work,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  propriety  in  de- 
voting, in  the  present  place,  a  few  words  to  the  explanation  of  their  general 
character.  Pharmacopoeias  are  authoritative  codes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  within  the  limits  where  their  authority  is  ad- 
mitted. Every  fully  civilized  nation  has  one  or  more  recognised  Pharmacopoeias. 
In  most  countries  they  are  prepared  under  the  authority  more  or  less  direct  of 
the  government,  and  have  the  sanction  of  law.  In  the  United  States  the  Phar- 
macopoeia is  the  result  of  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Professions  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  and  has  no  other  sanction  than  that  of  opinion.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  limits  of  the  two  Professions  referred  to,  it  is  probably  quite  as  autho- 
ritative as  though  established  by  legal  enactment.  Works  of  this  kind  are  neces- 
sarily compendious,  as  it  is  only  by  adhering  to  what  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
essential,  that  they  can  expect  to  secure  general  acceptance.  To  give  them  full 
effect,  explanations,  comment,  and  various  illustrations  are  necessary ;  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  works  called  Dispensatories  are  written.  Until  recently  there 
were  three  Pliarraacopceiaa  in  the  British  Dominions,  under  the  sanction  respec- 
tively of  the  three  Colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  This  created 
much  confusion  in  Great  Britain,  which  in  some  degree  extended  also  to  the 
United  States,  where  these  works  were  at  one  time  our  only  pharmaceutical 
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f  odes,  und,  in  consequence  of  the  general  use  of  British  works  on  medicine,  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  considerable  influence.  By  a  very  wise  determination  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ope/ating  through  the  general 
Parliament,  the  three  Pharmacopoeias  have  been  succeeded  by  a  single  one  for 
the  Empire,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Council,  which  is  at 
present  the  legal  representative  of  the  whole  profession.  It  is  this  work,  styled 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  that  we  comment  upon  in  the  present  edition  of  the 
Dispensatory;  the  three  former  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeias having  been  superseded  by  it. 

Both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  consist  essentially  of  two  parts,  one 
called  the  Materia  Medica,  giving  a  list  of  the  recoguised  medicines,  with  defi- 
nitions sufficient  to  establish  their  identity  and  purity,  and  the  other  entitled 
Preparations  or  Preparations  and  Compounds,  giving  processes  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  medicines  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  apothecary. 
There  is,  however,  some  difference  in  the  character  of  these  two  sections  in  the 
two  Pharmacopoeias.  While,  in  ours,  the  Materia  Medica  list  includes  only  those 
substances  purchased  by  the  apothecary,  and  admits  all  substances,  whether  used 
as  medicines  or  not,  which  are  necessarily  employed  in  making  the  preparations ; 
the  British  list  excludes  all  the  latter  substances  unless  strictly  medicinal,  and 
includes  many  of  the  preparations,  for  which  it  also  gives  processes  in  the  se- 
cond part.  There  is  a  want  of  precision  in  this  arrangement  which  gives,  we 
think,  a  decided  advantage  to  our  national  work.  Another  point  in  which  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  advantage  is  the  existence  of  a  Secondary  Cata- 
logue, which  may  receive  doubtful  medicines,  upon  the  value  of  which  all  cannot 
agree,  and  in  which  may  be  placed  new  medicines  yet  on  trial  but  not  generally 
adopted,  and  others  going  out  of  use,  but  still  not  without  advocates  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  British  Materia  Medica  is  also  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  ours 
in  its  descriptions,  which  is  a  doubtful  merit,  as  the  work  is  thus  liable  to  come 
into  unnecessary  conflict  with  opinion,  and  thus  to  provoke  contradiction.  The 
want  in  the  British  Materia  Medica  of  the  articles  not  strictly  medicinal,  which, 
however,  play  an  essential  part  in  the  processes,  is  supplied  by  a  supplementary 
list  of  such  medicines,  given  in  an  Appendix ;  and  there  are  two  other  supple- 
mentary lists,  one  of  substances  used  as  ordinary  tests  in  determining  the  character 
and  purity  of  medicines,  and  the  other  of  certain  preparations  used  in  volumetric 
analysis,  which  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  useful  features  of  the  work,  and 
which  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  Part  II  of  the  Dispensatory  so  far  as  the 
individual  articles  may  not  be  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

ACETA. 

Vinegars, 

TJnder  this  title,  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  are  included  both  Dis- 
tilled Vinegar,  and  those  preparations  usually  denominated  Medicated  Vinegars. 
The  latter  are  infusions  or  solutions  of  various  medicinal  substances  in  vinegar  or 
acetic  acid.  The  advantage  of  vinegar  as  a  menstruum  is  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  acetic  acid  which  it  contains,  it  will  dissolve  substances  not  readily  solu- 
ble, or  altogether  insoluble,  in  water  alone.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  the 
organic  alkalies,  which  it  converts  into  acetates,  thereby  modifying,  in  some 
measure,  though  not  injuriously,  the  action  of  the  medicines  of  which  they  are 
ingredients.  As  ordinary  vjnegar  contains  principles  which  promote  its  decom- 
position, it  should  be  purified  by  distillation  before  being  used  as  a  solvent.  In- 
fusions prepared  with  it,  even  in  this  state,  are  apt  to  spoil  in  a  short  time ;  and 
a  portion  of  alcohol  is  usually  added  to  contribute  to  their  preservation.  A  small 
quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  said  to  result  from  this  addition  j  and,  on  the  continent 
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of  Europe,  the  place  of  the  alcohol  is  frequently  supplied  by  an  equal  amount 
of  concentrated  acetic  acid.  At  present  diluted  acetic  acid  is  generally  preferred 
as  the  menstruum  to  distilled  vinegar,  as  being  of  more  uniform  strength.  In 
consequence  of  their  liability  to  change,  the  medicated  vinegars  should  be  made 
in  small  quantities,  and  kept  but  for  a  short  time.  W. 

ACETUM  DESTILLATUM.  U.S.   Distilled  Vinegar, 

"Take  of  Vinegar  eight  pint^.  Distil,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  from  a  glass 
retort  into  a  glass  receiver,  seven  pints.  Distilled  Vinegar  may  be  substituted 
for  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  in  the  preparation  of  the  oflBcinal  vinegars."  U.  S. 

Distilled  vinegar,  though  formerly  among  the  London  and  Edinburgh  ofBci- 
nals,  has  been  omitted  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Vinegar  is  a  very  heterogeneous  liquid,  containing  colouring  matter,  gum, 
sugar,  alcohol,  &c.;  and  the  object  of  the  distillation  is  to  purify  it.  (See^ce- 
turn.)  The  first  portion  that  distils  contains  alcohol,  aldehyd,  and  pyroacetic 
spirit  (acetone),  these  being  the  most  volatile  ingredients;  next  the  acetic  acid 
comes  over  much  purified,  but  weaker  than  it  exists  in  the  vinegar,  on  account  of 
its  being  less  volatile  than  water ;  and,  if  the  distillation  be  stopped  when  the 
pure  vinegar  ceases  to  come  over,  there  will  be  found  in  the  retort  a  liquid  of  a 
deep-brown  colour,  very  sour  and  empyreumatic,  and  containing  free  tartaric 
and  malic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  other  substances.  This  statement  ex- 
plains why  the  last  portion  (one-eighth)  is  not  distilled ;  the  seven-eighths  which 
first  come  over  being  alone  preserved.  The  residuary  liquid  in  the  retort,  if 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hot  water,  may  be  made  to  yield,  by  a  fresh  dis- 
tillation, a  quantity  of  weak  acetic  acid  equal  to  the  residuary  liquid,  and  of 
about  the  strength  and  purity  of  officinal  distilled  vinegar. 

Wine  vinegar  furnishes  a  stronger  and  more  aromatic  distilled  vinegar  than 
malt  or  cider  vinegar.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  give  the  density,  on 
account  of  its  being  an  uncertain  criterion  of  strength.  The  saturating  power  is 
the  proper  test  of  the  acid  present.  This,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
such  that  100  grains  of  the  Distilled  Vinegar  saturate  not  less  than  T  6  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  so  that  it  must  have  at  least  the  strength  of  the  offi- 
cinal Diluted  Acetic  Acid.  The  saturating  power,  thus  given,  indicates  5  per 
cent,  as  the  proportion  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  contained  in  it.  Consider- 
ing the  ordinary  pharmaceutical  uses  of  distilled  vinegar,  variations  in  its  strength, 
limited  as  they  are  by  the  qualities  of  different  vinegars,  are  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. Its  purity  is  the  point  of  importance.  If,  however,  precision  be  attempt- 
ed, the  saturating  power  and  not  the  density  must  be  indicated ;  and  directions 
should  be  given  for  bringing  a  distilled  vinegar,  which  varies  from  the  standard 
of  saturating  power,  to  that  standard  by  the  addition  either  of  pure  acetic  acid 
or  of  distilled  water.  The  reason  why  density  cannot  be  depended  upon,  is  that 
the  specific  gravity  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  strength.  If  the  vinegar  contain 
a  good  deal  of  alcohol  and  pyroacetic  spirit,  the  distilled  product  will  be  light,  but 
not  necessarily  weak.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  distilled  wine  vinegar. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  distillation  of  vinegar  to  be  conducted 
in  glass  ves.^els;  but  it  is  generally  distilled  in  a  copper  alembic  furnished  with 
a  pewter  worm.  The  use  of  these  metals,  however,  is  hazardous,  on  account  of 
Uie  danger  of  metallic  impregnation.  Mr.  Brande  has  suggested  that  the  con- 
denser might  Imj  made  of  very  thin  silver,  a  metal  not  acted  on  by  acetic  acid  of 
any  strength.  If  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  head  and  worm  should  be  of  glass 
or  earthenware.  Empyreuma  is  efTectnally  prevented  by  distilling  by  means  of 
steam. 

Properties.  Distilled  vinegar  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  weak  acetous 
taste  and  smell,  less  agreeable  than  those  of  common  vinegar.  It  is  wholly  vola- 
tilized by  heat  Ii  is  not  a  perfectly  pure  solution  of  acetic  acid  in  water;  bat 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  aldehyd,  which  rises  in  the  distiiiatiou.     It  is  on 
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account  of  the  partial  decomposition  of  this  impurity  that  distilled  vinegar,  when 
saturated  with  an  alkali,  is  liable  to  become  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  colour. 
The  Pharmacopoeia,  however,  directs  that  it  should  not  change  colour  upon  the 
addition  of  ammonia.  When  distilled  in  metallic  vessels,  it  is  apt  to  contain 
traces  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  Copper  is  detected,  after  saturating  with  am- 
monia, by  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  produces  a  brown 
cloud;  lead  by  iodide  of  potassium,  which  occasions  a  yellow  precipitate;  and 
tin  by  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  which  causes  a  purplish  appearance. 
The  last  two  metals  are  discovered  also  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  occa- 
sions a  dark-coloured  precipitate.  The  non-action  of  this  gas  proves  the  ab- 
sence of  metals  generally.  Distilled  vinegar  should  not  have  an  erapyreumatic 
taste  or  a  sulphurous  smell.  As  usually  prepared,  however,  it  is  somewhat  em- 
pyreumatic.  British  malt  vinegar  is  allowed  by  law  to  contain  one-thousandth 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but,  when  it  is  distilled,  this  acid  does  not  come  over.  If, 
however,  sulphuric  acid  should  be  accidentally  present  in  distilled  vinegar,  it 
may  be  detected  by  chloride  of  barium  or  acetate  of  lead.  If  muriatic  acid  be 
present,  it  may  be  shown  by  a  precipitate  being  formed  with  nitrate  of  silver; 
and  if  nitric  acid  be  an  impurity,  the  vinegar  will  possess  the  property,  by  diges- 
tion, of  dissolving  silver,  which  may  be  detected  afterwards  by  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  medical  properties  of  distilled  vinegar  are 
the  same  as  those  of  common  vinegar  (see  Acetum)  ;  but  the  former,  being  purer, 
and  not  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  is  preferable  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes.  Still,  distilled  vinegar  is  less  pure  than  the  oflBciual  diluted  acetic 
acid,  which  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  the  preparations.  B. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI.  U.  S.     Vinegar  of  Oolohicum, 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Root,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces;  Diluted  Acetic 
Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid,  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass 
percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until  the  filtered 
liquid  measures  two  pints. 

"Vinegar  of  Colchicum  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  Colchicum 
Root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  with  two  pints  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  in  a 
close  glass  vessel,  for  seven  days;  then  expressing  the  liquid,  and  filtering 
through  paper."  U.  S. 

Vinegar  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  the  active  principle  of  colchicum ;  and  the 
organic  alkali  of  the  latter  loses  none  of  its  efficacy  by  combination  with  the 
acetic  acid  of  the  former.  Of  the  two  formulas  above  given,  the  first,  directing 
percolation,  is  much  preferable  to  the  second,  permitting  maceration,  if  per- 
formed by  competent  hands;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  medi- 
cated vinegars  in  which  an  alternative  formula  is  given. 

Medical  Uses.  This  preparation  has  been  extolled  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy, 
and  may  be  given  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia;  but  the  wines  of  colchicum 
are  usually  preferred.  It  is  recommended  by  Scudamore  to  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  magnesia,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  of  the  menstruum.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

ACETUM  LOBELIiE.  U.  S.     Vinegar  of  Lobelia, 

"Take  of  Lobelia,  in  moderately  coarse  powder, /our  troyounces;  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until  the  filtered  liquid  measures  two  pints. 

"Vinegar  of  Lobelia  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  powder  in  two 
pints  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  for  seven  days,  expi;essing  the  liquid,  and  filtering 
through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  good  preparation  of  lobelia,  and  might  well  be  formed  into  a  syrup, 
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by  the  addition  of  sugar,  as  in  the  syrup  of  squill.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
acetic  acid  gives  stability  to  the  alkaloid,  which  is  very  liable  to  decomposition, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  heat.  It  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  lobelia  is  given  either  in  substance  or  tincture ;  but  is  best  adapted  to  cases 
in  which  the  medicine  is  exhibited  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  with  a  view 
to  its  antispasmodic  and  expectorant  action,  as  in  asthma,  spasmodic  catarrh,  and 
catarrhal  croup,  in  which  it  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  the 
syrups  of  seneka  and  squill.  For  these  purposes  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  from 
thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
quently if  required.  In  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma  one  or  two  fluidrachms 
may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  till  relief  is  obtained.  The  emetic  dose 
would  be  half  a  fluidounce.  W. 

ACETUM  OPII.  U,  S,     Vinegar  of  Opium,    Black  Drop. 

"Take  of  Opium,  dried,  and  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  five  troyounces ; 
Nutmeg,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  a  t roy ounce ;  Saffron,  in  moderately 
coarse  powder,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains;  Sugar  eight  troyounces ;  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  Opium,  Nutmeg,  and  Saffron 
with  a  pint  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  for  twenty-four  hours.  Put  the  mixture  into 
a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  return  the  liquid  which  first  passes  until  the 
filtrate  becomes  clear.  Then  gradually  pour  on  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until 
the  filtered  liquid  measures  twenty-six  fluidouuces.  In  this  dissolve  the  Sugar, 
und,  having  strained  the  solution,  add  sufiBcient  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  to  make 
the  whole  measure  two  pints."  U.  S. 

The  vinegar  of  opium  was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  as  an  imita- 
tion of  or  substitute  for  a  preparation,  which  has  been  long  in  use  under  the 
name  of  Lancaster  or  Quaker^s  black  drop,  or  simply  black  drop.  The  form- 
ula of  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopojia  was  so  deficient  in  preci- 
.-ion,  and  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  it  was  abandoned  in  the  second  edition ; 
l)Ut,  as  these  objections  were  obviated  in  a  process  by  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  pub- 
lislied  in  the  AmeHcan  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (vol.  ii.  page  202),  and  as  the 
preparation  continued  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  professional  and  popu- 
lar favour,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  restore  it  to  its  officinal  rank  at  the  subse- 
iV]fT\i  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  U.  S.  formula  above  given  is  essen- 
y  that  of  Mr.  Ellis,  but  with  improvements  in  the  present  edition,  which 
<'i)>iate  the  necessity  of  evaporation.  The  preparation  has,  we  think  unfortu- 
nately, been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  with  all  the  other  vinegars. 
Tli»'  advantages  of  the  black  drop  over  laudanum  are,  probably,  that  disturbing 
jr;.  ii..  contained  in  opium  and  soluble  in  alcohol  are  left  behind  by  the  aque- 
ruum  employed;  while  the  meconate  of  morphia  is  converted  by  the 
1  into  the  acetate.  In  the  original  process,  published  by  Dr.  Armstrong, 
V. .,  »  found  it  among  the  papers  of  a  relative  of  the  proprietor  in  England,  wr- 
j  '•,  or  the  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  was  employed  instead  of  vinegar.  Other 
acids  also  favourably  modify  the  narcotic  operation  of  opium;  and 
^  e  has  been  emj)loyed  in  a  similar  manner  with  vinctrar  or  vurjuice,  and 
perhaps  not  less  advantageously.* 

....  \   ,-t 
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The  tlnegnr  of  opium  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  used  when  opium 
itself,  or  the  tincture,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity  in  the  disease  or  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  occasions  so  much  headache,  nausea,  or  nervous  disor- 
der, as  to  render  its  employment  inconvenient  if  not  impossible.  It  exhibits  all 
the  anodyne  and  soporific  properties  of  the  narcotic,  with  less  tendency  to  pro- 
dace  these  disagreeable  effects,  at  least  in  many  instances.  The  U.  S.  prepara- 
tion is  of  double  the  strength  of  laudanum,  six  and  a  half  minims  containing  the 
Bolable  parts  of  about  one  grain  of  opium,  supposing  the  drug  to  be  completely 
exhausted  by  the  menstruum.  The  dose  may  be  stated  at  from  seven  to  ten 
drops  or  minims.  W. 

ACETUM  SANGUINARIiE.  U.S.    Vinegar  of  Bloodroot. 

"Take  of  Bloodroot,  in  moderately  coarse  powder, /owr  troyounces;  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until  the  filtered  liquid  measures  two  pints. 

"  Vinegar  of  Bloodroot  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  powder  with 
two  pints  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  for  seven  days,  expressing  the  liquid,  and  fil- 
tering through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  officinals  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  efificient  preparation,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  powdered 
root.  When  first  prepared,  it  has  a  deep-red  colour,  which  is  diminished  by  time ; 
but  through  what  chemical  agency  is  unknown ;  as,  according  to  Prof.  Procter, 
the  change  is  independent  of  the  acetate  of  sanguinarina,  which  is  formed  in  the 
process.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1864,  p.  210.)  A  syrup  may  be  formed 
from  this  vinegar  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  as  in  the  syrup  of  squill.  The  dose  of 
the  vinegar  of  bloodroot  as  an  emetic  is  three  or  four  fluidrachms ;  as  an  altera- 
tive and  expectorant,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  or  minims.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  local  remedy  in  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  R.  G.  Jennings  efficient  as  a  gargle  in  the  sorethroat  of  scarlet  fever.    W. 

ACETUM  SCILLiE.  U.S.    Vinegar  of  Squill 

"Take  of  Squill,  in  moderately  coarse  powder, /owr  troyounces;  Diluted 
Acetic  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of 
Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  pack  it  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
upon  it  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  until  the  filtered  liquid  measures  two  pints. 

'•Vinegar  of  Squill  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  Squill  with  two 
pints  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  for  seven  days,  expressing  the  liquid,  and  filtering 
through  paper."  U.  S. 

A  practical  error  occurred,  in  the  late  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  the 
directions  of  this  formula,  which  renders  the  whole  process  almost  nugatory. 
Notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  the  powder  as  ordered,  the  disposition  of 
squill  to  swell  up  and  form  an  adhesive  mass  with  the  menstruum  is  such,  that 
the  percolation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  effected  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
directions.  The  squill  should  be  first  mixed  with  a  pint  of  the  diluted  acetic  acid, 
as  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  and,  when  the  swelling  has  taken 
place,  the  whole  mass  should  be  transferred  to  a  conical  percolator  of  glass,  and 
properly  packed  by  means  of  agitation  and  gentle  pressure,  after  which  the  pro- 
cess is  to  be  completed,  as  directed  in  the  formula,  by  adding  the  diluted  acid 
gradually  until  two  pints  of  the  vinegar  have  passed.  (Procter,  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  July,  1864,  p.  298.) 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  this  vinegar  has  been  omitted  as  a  distinct 
preparation,  though  the  formula  is  retained  as  the  first  step  in  the  preparation 
of  the  syrup.  As  vinegar  of  squill  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  keeping,  it  should  be 
prepared  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  as  wanted  for  use.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  squill.  Upon  standing,  it  deposits  a 
precipitate,  consisting,  according  to  Vogel,  of  citrate  of  lime  and  tannic  acid. 
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Medical  Uses.  This  preparation  has  all  the  properties  of  the  sqmll  in  sub- 
stance, and  is  occasionally  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant  in  various 
forms  of  dropsy  and  of  pulmonary  disease ;  but  the  syrup  is  usually  preferred, 
as  it  keeps  better,  and  is  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The  dose  is  from  thirty 
minims  to  two  fluidrachms;  but  the  latter  quantity  would  be  apt  to  produce 
▼omitiug.  It  should  be  given  in  cinnamon  water,  mint  water,  or  other  aromatic 
liquid  calculated  to  conceal  its  taste  and  obviate  nausea.* 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Scillae,  U.  S.  W. 

ACIDA. 

Acids. 

Acids  are  compounds  which  are  capable  of  uniting  in  definite  proportions  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  ordinary  metallic  oxides,  with  the  efifect  of  producing  a  com- 
bination, in  which  the  properties  of  its  constituents  are  mutually  destroyed.  Such 
combinations  are  said  to  be  neutral,  and  are  denominated  salts.  Most  acids  have 
a  sour  taste,  and  possess  the  power  of  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red ;  and, 
though  these  properties  are  by  no  means  constant,  yet  they  afford  a  convenient 
means  of  detecting  acids,  applicable  in  practice  to  most  cases.  The  above  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  an  acid  is  that  usually  given  ;  but,  according  to  strict 
definition,  acids  are  compounds  having  a  strong  electro-negative  energy,  and, 
therefore,  possessing  a  powerful  affinity  for  electro-positive  compounds,  such  as 
alkalies,  earths,  and  ordinary  oxides.  It  is  this  antagonism  in  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  these  two  great  classes  of  chemical  compounds  that  gives  rise  to  their 
mutual  affinity,  which  is  so  much  the  stronger  as  the  contrast  in  this  respect  is 

♦  Aeidum  Aeeiicum  Camphoratum.  {Ed.,  Dub.)  Camphorated  Acetic  Acid.  This  is  an  old  offi- 
cinal of  the  Ed.  and  Dub.  Pharmacopoeias,  which,  tiiough  omiited  in  the  British,  deserves 
to  be  retained  in  a  note,  if  only  from  its  old  reputation.    It  was  prepared  as  follows. 

'•Take  of  Camphor  one  ounce  [avoird.];  Rectified  Spirit  one  Jluidrachm;  Strong  Acetic 
Acid  ten  fluidounces.  Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder  by  means  of  the  Spirit;  then  add  the 
Acid,  and  dissolve."  Dub. 

The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  pulverization  of  the  camphor,  and  a 
few  drops  are  sufficient.  Acetic  acid  in  its  concentrated  state  readily  dissolves  camphor. 
In  this  preparation,  the  whole  of  the  camphor  is  taken  up  by  the  acid.  In  consequence  of 
the  powerful  chemical  agency  of  the  solution,  and  its  extreme  volatility,  it  should  be  kept 
in  glass  bottles  accurately  fitted  with  ground  stoppers.  Camphorated  acetic  acid  i?  an  ex- 
ceedin3;ly  pungent  perfume,  which,  wlien  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produces  a  strongly  ex- 
citant impression,  and  mny  be  beneficially  resorted  to  in  cases  of  fainting  or  nervous 
debility.    It  was  an  officinal  substitute  for  Henry's  aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar. 

At  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  London,  an  aromatic  vinegar  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oils 
of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  calamus,  in  highly  concentrated  acetic  acid.  It  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  officinal  camphorated  acetic  acid,  being  dropped  on  sponge, 
and  kept  in  smelling  bottles.  A  similar  preparation  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by 
adding  to  a  drachm  of  a<  "  putasHa,  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  three  drops  of 

oue  or  more  of  the  arom  ••  oils,  and  twenty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  (J'ereira.) 

A  preparation  called  M .   ,  .  mfgnr,  or  thieven'  vinegar  (vinaigre  des  quatre*  vo)eun>),  con- 

■isting  essentially  of  vinegar  impregnated  with  aromatic  sunstances,  was  formerly  exteeraed 
a  prophylactic  against  the  plague  nnd  other  contagious  diseases.  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  and  reputation  from  the  circumMance,  that  four  thieves,  who,  during  the 
plague  at  Marseilles,  had  plundered  the  dead  bodies  with  impunity,  confessed,  upon  the 
condition  of  a  '  >  mt  they  owed  their  safety  to  the  use  of  it.    The  aromatic  aceiie  acid 

of  the  former  1  Tharmacopceia  was  intended  as  a  simplification  of  this  nostrum. 

It  was  made  In  luficrrjiting  for  a  week  an  ounce  of  rosemary,  an  ounce  of  sage,  half  aa 
ounce  of  lavender,  and  half  a  drachm  of  cloves,  with  two  pounds  of  distilled  vinegar, 
then  expressing  the  liquor  and  filtering.  Origanum  was  afterwards  substituted  for  saM, 
and  thirty  flui<lounces  of  acetic  acid  for  two  pounds  of  distilled  vinegar.  In  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Pharmacop<nia  the  preparation  was  abandoned.  In  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  neither  the  original  nostrum,  nor  its  sub.stituto, 
has  any  other  power  of  protecting  the  system  against  disease  than  such  as  may  depend  oa 
its  slightly  stimulant  properties,  and  its  intluence  over  the  imagination.  W 
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greater.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  electro-neprative  compound  or  acid  is  an 
oxidized  body,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  When  an  acid  does  not  contain 
oxygen,  hydrogen  is  usually  present.  These  peculiarities  in  composition  have 
given  rise  to  the  division  of  acids  by  some  writers  into  oxacids  and  hydracids. 
Vegetable  acids,  for  the  most  part,  contain  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  number  of  acids  used  in  medicine  is  small ;  but  among  these  are  to  be 
found  examples  of  the  three  kinds  above  mentioned.  B. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM.  U.  S,,  Br,   Diluted  Acetic  Acid, 

"  Take  of  Acetic  Acid  a  pint ;  Distilled  Water  seven  pints.  Mix  them. "  The 
sp.gr.  of  this  acid  is  1-006,  and  100  grains  of  it  saturate  T'6  grains  of  crystal- 
lized bicarbonate  of  potassa.  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Acetic  Acid  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.],  Distilled  Water  seven  pints 
[Imp.  raeas.].  Mix."  The  sp.gr.  of  this  acid  is  1006,  and  an  Imperial  fluid- 
ounce  of  it  requires  for  neutralization  31  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution 
of  soda.  Br. 

The  object  of  having  this  preparation  is  to  possess  a  weak  solution  of  pure 
acetic  acid,  which  may  be  substituted  for  distilled  vinegar  in  all  formulas  in  which 
nicety  is  required.  Distilled  vinegar  contains  a  little  organic  matter,  which  is 
always  darkened  or  precipitated  when  its  acid  is  saturated  with  an  alkali,  an 
occurrence  which  does  not  take  place  when  the  diluted  acetic  acid  is  employed. 
The  saturating  strength  of  the  diluted  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  indicates 
the  same  proportion  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  as  is  contained  in  the  officinal 
distilled  vinegar,  namely,  5  per  cent.  The  British  diluted  acid  has  the  same  sp.  gr. 
as  our  owu,viz.  1006. 

In  making  this  preparation,  whenever  the  apothecary  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  acetic  acid  he  employs,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  its  satu- 
rating power,  and,  if  this  should  vary  from  the  standard,  to  vary  the  dilution 
accordingly. 

Diluted  acetic  acid  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  scarlatina  by  Dr.  I. 
B.  Brown,  of  London,  who  published  a  treatise  on  its  use  in  1846.  Dr.  B.  F. 
Schneck,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  imitated  this  practice,  and  with  good  results.  (Am. 
Journ.  of  Med,  Sci.,  July,  1857,  p.  27.) 

Off.  Prep.  Acetura  Colchici,  C/".  5.;  Acetum  Lobeliae,  CT! /S».;  Acetum  Opii, 
U.  S.;  Acetum  SanguinarisB,  U.  S.;  Acetura  Scillse,  U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Ammo- 
niaci,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Ammonise  Acetatis,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  AUii,  U.  S.;  Syrupus 
Scill»,  Br.  B. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  U.S.,  Br.   Benzoic  Acid. 

"  Take  of  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces.  Spread  the  Benzoin 
evenly  over  the  bottom  of  an  iron  dish  eight  inches  in  diameter,  cover  the  dish 
with  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  and,  by  means  of  paste,  attach  it  closely  to  the 
rim.  Then,  having  prepared  a  conical  receiver  or  cap  of  thick,  well-sized  paper, 
of  rather  larger  diameter  than  the  dish,  invert  it  over  the  latter,  so  as  to  fit 
closely  around  the  rim.  Next  apply  heat  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  or  of  the  iron 
plate  of  a  stove,  until,  without  much  empyreuma,  vapours  of  Benzoic  Acid  cease 
to  rise.  Lastly,  separate  the  receiver  from  time  to  time,  and  remove  the  Benzoic 
Acid  from  it  and  the  paper  diaphragm,  as  long  as  the  Acid  continues  to  be 
deposited."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Benzoin  four  ounces.  Place  the  Benzoin  in  a  cylindric  pot  of  sheet 
iron,  furnished  with  a  flange  at  its  mouth ;  and,  having  fitted  the  pot  into  a 
circular  hole  in  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  interpose  between  the  pasteboard  and 
flange  a  collar  of  tow,  so  as  to  produce  a  nearly  air-tight  junction.  Let  a  cylin- 
der of  stiff  paper,  open  at  one  end,  eighteen  inches  high,  and  having  a  diameter 
at  least  twice  that  of  the  pot,  be  now  inverted  on  the  pasteboard,  and  secured 
to  it  by  slips  of  paper  and  flour  paste.  Pass  two  inches  of  the  lower  par^  of  tb« 
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pot  through  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  sheet  tin,  which  is  to  be  kept  from  contact  with 
the  pasteboard  by  the  interposition  of  a  few  corks ;  and  let  a  heat  just  sufficienf 
to  melt  the  benzoin  (that  of  a  gas-lamp  answers  well)  be  applied,  and  continueo 
for  at  least  six  hours,  that  Benzoic  Acid  may  be  sublimed.  Let  the  product 
thus  obtained,  if  not  quite  white,  be  pressed  firmly  between  folds  of  filtering 
paper,  and  again  sublimed."  Br. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  now  unite  in  procuring  benzoic  acid  by  sublimation. 
Formerly  the  benzoin  was  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand;  but  this  has 
been  omitted,  as  not  only  useless,  but  probably  injurious  by  favouring  the  pro- 
duction of  empyreumatic  substances.  The  acid,  which  exists  in  the  benzoin  com- 
bined with  resin,  is  volatilized  by  the  heat,  and  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  apparatus.  Unless  the  temperature  is  very  carefully  regulated,  a  portion  of 
the  resin  is  decomposed,  and  an  oily  substance  generated,  which  rises  with  the 
acid,  and  gives  it  a  brown  colour,  from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely  freed  by 
bibulous  paper;  and  this  result  sometimes  takes  place  even  with  the  greatest 
caution.  The  process  for  subliming  benzoic  acid  may  be  conducted  in  a  glazed 
earthen  vessel,  surmounted  by  a  cone  of  paper,  or  by  another  vessel  with  a  small 
opening  at  the  top,  and  a  band  of  paper  pasted  round  the  place  of  junction. 
After  the  heat  has  been  applied  for  an  hour,  the  process  should  be  suspended 
till  the  condensed  acid  is  removed  from  the  upper  vessel  or  paper  cone,  when  it 
may  be  renewed,  and  the  acid  again  removed,  and  thus  alternately  till  coloured 
vapours  rise.  Mohr,  after  many  experiments,  recommends  the  following  plan  as 
nnobjectionable.  In  a  round  cast-iron  vessel,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter 
and  two  inches  deep,  a  pound  or  less  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin  is  placed, 
and  uniformly  strewed  over  the  bottom.  The  top  of  the  vessel  is  closed  by  a 
Bheet  of  bibulous  paper,  which  is  secured  to  the  sides  by  paste.  A  cylinder  of 
thick  paper  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  just  large  enough  to  fit  closely  around  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  is  then  placed  over  it,  and  in  like  manner  secured  by  paste.  A  mod- 
erate heat'is  now  applied  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  and  continued  for  three  or 
four  hours.  The  vapours  pass  through  the  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs  the 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  are  condensed  within  the  hat  in  brilliant  white  flowers, 
having  an  agreeable  odour  of  benzoin.  (Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xxix.  178.)  After 
a  time  the  bibulous  paper  becomes  so  saturated  with  empyreumatic  products 
as  no  longer  to  arrest  them,  and  should  then  be  replaced  with  a  fresh  piece. 
(Maisch.)  The  remaining  acid  of  the  benzoin  may  be  extracted,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable, by  treating  the  residue  of  the  balsam  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  process  of  Mohr  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  is  probably  preferable  to  any  method  heretofore  proposed.  From 
the  mode  of  preparing  benzoic  acid  by  sublimation,  it  was  formerly  called  Jlowers 
of  bfnzola. 

Another  mode  of  separating  the  acid  from  benzoin  is  by  combining  it  with  a 
8aliriftl)l«>  base,  and  pre^Mpitating  with  an  acid.  Such  is  the  process  of  Scheele. 
T  iwdered  benzoin  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  water,  fil- 

I  vie  of  lime  thus  obtained,  and  precipitating  the  ben- 

zoic acid  with  muriatic  acid.  Carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  may  be  substituted 
for  the  lime,  and  sulphuric  for  the  muriatic  acid;  and  the  precipitated  benzoic 
acid  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  which  will  deposit  it  upon 
cooling.  The  acid,  however,  requires  to  be  still  furtlier  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  small  portions  of  boiling  water.  A  little  animal  charcoal 
may  be  employed  to  render  the  crystals  quite  colourless.  These  processes  afford 
a  purer  product  than  that  obtained  by  sublimation,  but  not  preferable  in  a 
medicinal  point  of  view;  as  the  small  quantity  of  oil  present  in  the  sublimed 
acid  adds  to  its  stimulant  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  pleasant 
to  the  smell.  In  order  to  got  the  benzoic  acid  in  the  form  to  which  the  eye  in 
accustomed,  it  has  been  proposed  to  sublime  the  acid  after  its  precipitation. 
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Several  t»ther  modes  of  extracting  the  acid  have  been  recommended.  The 
fcllowing  is  the  process  of  Stolze.  One  part  of  the  balsam  is  dissolved  in  three 
parts  of  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered  and  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  the  acid 
saturated  by  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water 
and  three  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  and  the  benzoate  of  soda 
contained  in  the  residuary  liquid  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  benzoic  acid.  This  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  which 
lets  fall  the  acid  when  it  cools.  By  this  process  Stolze  obtained  18  per  cent 
of  acid  from  benzoin  containing  19-425  per  cent.  By  the  process  of  Scheele  he 
obtained  136  per  cent.;  by  the  agency  of  carbonate  of  soda,  12  per  cent.;  by 
sublimation  only  7  6  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Brande  says  that  the  last  pro- 
cess is  on  the  whole  the  most  economical.  According  to  this  author,  good  ben- 
zoin affords  by  sublimation  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  acid  contaminated 
with  empyreumatic  oil,  and  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  purified  acid.  Professor 
Scharling  has  prepared  benzoic  acid  by  means  of  heated  steam,  and  obtained  8 
per  cent.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiv.  236.) 

A  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Germany,  said  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  urino 
of  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  white,  has  a  fine  lustre,  and  is  said  to  be  very  pure, 
but  sometimes  has  a  slight  urinous  odour  indicative  of  its  origin.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  23.) 

Properties.  Sublimed  benzoic  acid  is  in  white,  soft,  feathery  crystals,  of  a 
silky  lustre,  and  not  pulverulent.  From  solution  the  acid  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent prisms.  When  quite  pure  it  is  inodorous ;  but,  prepared  by  sublimation 
from  the  balsam,  it  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  alcohol, 
and  precipitating  it  with  water.  Its  taste  is  warm,  acrid,  and  acidulous.  It  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  but  at  230°  melts,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
rises  in  suffocating  vapours.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  without  residue.  It  is 
soluble  in  200  parts  of  cold  water  {Annals  of  Pharmacy,  i.  206),  and  in  about 
24  parts  of  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  The  ^addition  of 
borax  increases  its  solubility.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  The 
fixed  oils  also  dissolve  it.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  solutions  of  potassa,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  lime,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid.  Its  solution 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  it  forms  salts  with  salifiable  bases;  but  its  acid  pro- 
perties are  not  powerful.  Benzoic  acid  consists  of  benzyl  and  oxygen,  and  in 
the  uncombined  state  usually  contains  water.  The  anhydrous  acid  has,  however, 
been  isolated  by  Gerhardt.  {Chem.  Gaz.,x.  237.)  Benzyl  consists  of  fourteen 
eqs.  of  carbon  84,  five  of  hydrogen  5,  and  two  of  oxygen  16  =  105.  The  crys- 
tallized acid  contains  one  eq.  of  benzyl  105,  one  of  oxygen  8,  and  one  of  water 
9=  122,  the  formula  being  H0,C,^H50,.  It  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  water  by 
heat,  but  sometimes  loses  it  in  combination.  Benzoic  acid  is  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  the  balsams,  and  has  been  found  in  various  other  vegetable,  and 
some  animal  products.*  When  heated  it  should  sublime  without  residue. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Benzoic  acid  is  irritant  to  the  alimentary  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  stimulant  to  the  system,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  expec- 
torant; but  it  is  seldom  used  internally,  except  as  a  constituent  of  one  or  two 
oflBcinal  preparations.    It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Ure  as  a  remedy  for 

*  Benzyl,  which  was  at  first  hypothetical,  has  been  isolated.  When  benzoate  of  copper  is 
cautiously  distilled  without  water,  it  yields  a  product  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  This 
substance  has  the  smell  of  geranium,  melts  at  168°  F.,  and  has  a  composition  represonted 
by  the  formula  Cj^HjOj.  When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  is  converted  into  benzric 
acid,  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen.  It  is,  therefore,  benzyl.  It  was  discovered  by  Ettlmg, 
and  afterwards  investigated  by  Stenhouse.  {Fownes'a  Chemistrp,  Am.  ed.,  lHic    p.  ii\  j 
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uric  acid  deposits  io  the  urine,  and  for  the  chalk-like  concretions,  consisting  of 
urate  of  soda,  in  the  joints  of  gouty  individuals,  lie  supposed  it  to  operate  by 
convertiiif^  the  uric  into  hippuric  acid,  and  consequently  the  insoluble  urates  into 
soluble  hippurates.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Garrod 
and  Mr.  Keller,  that  such  a  transformation  of  uric  acid  does  not  take  place,  but 
that  the  benzoic  acid  is  itself  converted  into  hippuric  acid,  which  is  always  found 
in  the  urine,  when  the  former  acid  is  taken  freely.  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  in 
the  urine  remains  undiminished.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Kletzinsky  that,  though 
the  uric  acid  is  unafiFected,  the  urea  is  decidedly  diminished;  and  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  urea  lost  is  almost  exactly  represented  by  the  nitrogen 
of  the  hippuric  acid  formed  ;  so  that  the  benzoic  acid  is  probably  converted  into 
the  hippuric  by  combination  with  a  nitrogenous  body,  either  derived  from  the  urea 
or  formed  at  the  expense  of  it.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  1860,  p.  110.)  In  consequence 
of  the  acid  state  of  urine  produced  by  benzoic  acid,  it  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  phosphatic  variety  of  gravel ;  though  its  beneficial  influence,  being  purely 
chemical,  continues  only  during  its  use.  It  is  said  to  have  cured  nocturnal  incon- 
tinence of  urine.  Mr.  White  Cooper  has  employed  it  with  supposed  advantage 
in  a  case  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis.  (See  Ani.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  X.  S.,  xxv.  518.) 
A  convenient  mode  of  exhibition  is  to  give  the  acid  with  four  parts  of  phosphate 
of  soda,  or  one  part  and  a  half  of  biborate  of  soda,  which  enables  it  to  be  readily 
dissolved  by  water.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
some  cosmetic  washes,  and  has  been  employed  by  way  of  fumigation  as  a  remedy 
in  affections  of  the  skin.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  a  local  haemostatic,  in 
connection  with  alum,  with  considerable  asserted  success;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  alum  is  the  more  efficient  ingredient. 

Off.  Prep.  Ammonise  Benzoas,  Br,;  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  U.  S.;  Tinct 
Camphorae  cum  Opio,  Br.  W. 

ACIDUM  GALLICUM.  U.S.,  Br.  Gallic  Acid. 

"  Take  of  Nutgall,  in  fine  powder,  thirty-six  troyounces ;  Purified  Animal  Char- 
coal, Distilled  Water,  each,  a  Hufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Nutgall  with  sufficient 
Distilled  Water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  the  air,  in  a  shal- 
low glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  in  a  warm  place,  for  a  month,  occasionally  stirring 
it  with  a  glass  rod,  and  adding  from  time  to  time  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
preserve  the  semi-fluid  consistence.  Then  submit  the  paste  to  expression,  and, 
rejecting  the  expressed  liquor,  boil  the  residue  in  eight  pints  of  Distilled  Water 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  filter  while  hot  through  Purified  Animal  Charcoal.  Set 
the  liquid  aside  that  crystals  may  form,  and  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper.  If  the 
crystals  be  not  sufficiently  free  from  colour,  they  may  be  purified  by  dissolving 
them  in  boiling  Distilled  Water,  filtering  through  a  fresh  portion  of  Purified 
Animal  Charcoal,  and  crystallizing."  U.  S. 

The  Dublin  College  gave  two  processes,  of  which  the  first  has  been  retained, 
with  a  few  verbal  modifications,  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  U.  8.  process;  differing  in  requiring  an  exposure  of  six  weeks 
instead  of  a  month,  in  not  expressing  the  paste  before  boiling  in  water,  in  ex- 
pressing the  impure  acid  deposited  from  the  filtered  decoction  before  redissolv- 
iDg  it  in  boiling  water,  and  in  omitting  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  The  second 
process  of  the  Dublin  College,  based  on  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  favour- 
ing the  change  of  tannic  into  gallic  acid,  has  the  merit  of  requiring  less  time  for 
completion.  Notwithstanding  its  rejection  in  the  late  revision  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  we  retain  it  in  the  form  of  a  note.* 

•  Process  hy  Sulphuric  Acid.  "Tnko  of  powdered  Galls  one  pound  [ftToirdupois] ;  Oil  of 
Vitriol  of  Commerce  fwrn/y-fi/  '.-  Water yip*^>tfi/#  [Imp.  me»s.]  and /owr/MM  [/«m/] 

ovnees.    Storp  the  galls  for  t\\  •  !iour»  in  on©  part  of  the  water,  then  transfer  them 

to  &  gla!«s  or  porcelain  percolator,  nun  pour  on  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  water  in  sucoestiv* 
portiouft    Dilute  fire  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  an  eqtml  bulk  of  water,  and,  when 
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Th)  IT. f3.  process  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that,  when  galls  in  infusion,  or 
in  the  stafe  of  moistened  powder,  are  exposed  to  the  air,  their  tannic  acid  ia 
gradually  converted  into  gallic  acid,  with  the  absorption,  as  has  been  generally 
believed,  of  oxygen,  and  the  escape  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  gallic  acid,  being  freely  soluble  in  boiling  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water, 
is  extracted  from  the  altered  galls  by  decoction,  and  is  deposited  as  the  water 
cools.  A  repetition  of  the  solution  and  deposition  renders  the  acid  more  pure ; 
but  it  cannot  be  obtained  wholly  colourless  unless  by  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal 
In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  it  was  neglected  to  direct  puinjied  animal 
charcoal ;  an  inadvertence  which  has  been  corrected  in  the  present  edition.  There 
are  few  processes  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  that  this  decolorizing  agent  should 
be  purified.  The  presence  of  the  slightest  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  inter- 
feres with  the  bleaching  of  the  acid ;  and  it  is  even  advisable  to  examine  the 
filtering  paper  employed,  lest  it  may  contain  snflScient  of  this  substance  to  vitiate 
tlie  results  of  the  process.  The  first  crop  of  crystals  in  the  TJ.  S.  process  retains 
a  very  large  proportion  of  water ;  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  subject  them 
to  strong  expression  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. 

Dr.  C.  Wetherill,  believing  that  gallic  acid  dififers  from  the  tannic  simply  in 
containing  water,  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  the  former  from  the  latter  by 
the  fixation  of  water.  This  he  effected  through  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Having  mixed  13  drachms  of  tannic  acid  with  22  fluidounces  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  four  times  that  bulk  of  water,  he  heated  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  allowed  it  to  stand.  In  a  few  days  an  abundant  precipitate  of  white  gal- 
lic acid  took  place,  amounting  to  87*4  per  cent,  of  the  tannic  acid.  {Am.  Journ. 
of  Fharm.,  xx.  112.)  Upon  the  same  principle  is  based  the  second  process  of 
the  Dublin  College  above  referred  to.  Dr.  Christison,  in  his  Dispensatory,  states 
that  the  process  was  originally  suggested  by  Liebig.  It  is  now  understood  that 
tannic  acid  is  a  glucoside,  convertible  through  exposure  of  galls  to  the  air,  and 
more  rapidly  by  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose  and  gallic  acid ;  and  thus  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  explained  the  rationale  of  both  the  processes  here  noticed. 

The  elder  Robiquet  first  suggested  that  galls  contain  a  principle  capable  of 
converting  tannic  into  gallic  acid,  with  the  presence  of  water,  and  in  the  absence 
of  atmospheric  air.  M.  Larocque  proved  that  this  principle  acts  as  a  ferment, 
and  that  the  change  referred  to  is  the  result  of  a  gallic  acid  fermentation  in  the 
galls.  M.  Edmond  Robiquet  has  shown  that  galls  contain  pectose  and  pectasCf 
the  former  of  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Fremy,  is  the  principle 
out  of  which  pectin  is  formed  in  plants,  and  the  latter  a  peculiar  ferment  which 
effects  the  transformation.  It  appears  that  in  galls  the  pectase,  aided  by  a  pro- 
per temperature  and  the  presence  of  water,  changes  not  only  pectose  into  pectin, 
but  also  tannic  into  gallic  acid.     Strecker  had  previously  advanced  the  opinion 

the  mixture  lias  cooled,  add  it  to  the  infusion  obtained  by  percolation,  stirring  well,  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  perfect  contact.  Let  the  viscid  precipitate  which  forms  be  separated  by 
&  filter,  and  to  the  solution  which  passes  through  add  five  ounces  more  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  will  yield  an  additional  precipitate.  This  being  added  to  that  previously  obtained, 
let  both  be  enveloped  in  calico,  and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure.  Dissolve  the  residue 
in  the  rest  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  this  latter  being  first  diluted  with  what  remains  of  the  wa- 
ter; boil  the  solution  for  twenty  minutes,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  and  set  it  by  for  a  week. 
Let  the  deposit  which  has  formed  at  the  end  of  this  period  be  pressed,  dried,  and  then  dis- 
Bolved  in  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  clearing  the  solution,  if  necessary,  by 
filtration,  and,  when  it  has  cooled  down  to  80°,  decant  the  liquid  from  the  crystalline  sedi- 
ment which  has  formed,  and  wash  the  latter  with  three  ounces  of  ice-cold  water.  Finally, 
let  it  be  transferred  to  blotting  paper,  and,  when  deprived  by  this  of  adhering  liquid,  let 
it  be  dried  perfectly  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°.  The  gallic  acid  obtained  may 
be  rendered  nearly  white  by  dissolving  it  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  causing  the  solution  to  traverse  a  stratum  of  prepared  animal  charcoal  spread 
upon  a  calico  filter.  When  the  liquid  passes  through  colourless  it  should  be  evaporated  to 
one-sixth  of  its  volume,  and  then  suffered  to  cool  in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  cryscal- 
lized  acid."  {Dub.  A.  D.  1860.) 
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that  tannic  acid  is  a  combination  of  gallic  acid  and  sugar,  the  latter  of  which  i 
destroyed  in  the  process  for  procuring  gallic  acid,  which  is  thus  simply  set  free 
from  the  combination.  It  would  seem,  if  this  view  is  correct,  that  the  pectase 
acts  upon  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  tannic  acid,  causing  its  conversion  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  liberating  the  gallic  acid,  and  that  the  process  is 
in  fact  an  example  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  M.  E.  Robiquet  admits  the  occa- 
sional transformation  of  tannic  acid  into  gallic  acid  and  sugar,  but  does  not 
believe  that  the  sugar  pre-exists  as  such  in  the  tannin.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Se 
ser.f  xxiii.  2-11.)  Wittstein,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  gallic  acid  from  Chinese 
galls  (see  page  403)  by  forming  them  into  a  paste  with  water,  found  that  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  acid  was  generated  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Think- 
ing that  this  might  have  resulted  from  the  want  of  the  ferment  in  tlie  Chinese 
galls,  he  added  to  these  one-eighth  of  their  weight  of  common  galls,  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  obtained  an  amount  of  gallic  acid  nearly  equal  to  one-half 
the  weight  of  the  galls  employed.  The  same  result,  though  more  slowly,  fol- 
lowed the  addition  of  yeast  to  the  Chinese  galls.  Wittstein  obtained  both  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol  as  products  of  this  operation,  thus  favouring  the  views 
of  Strecker  as  to  the  constitution  of  tannic  acid. 

Properties.  Gallic  acid  is  in  delicate,  silky,  acicular  crystals,  which,  as  ordi- 
tiarily  found  in  the  shops,  are  slightly  brownish,  but  when  quite  pure  are  colour- 
less. It  is  inodorous,  and  of  a  sourish,  astringent  taste.  It  is  soluble,  according 
to  Braconnot,  in  100  parts  of  cold  and  3  of  boiling  water,  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  but  slightly  so  in  ether.  Mr.  Thomas  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
found  that  it  is  soluble  in  glycerin  in  the  proportion  of  40  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  that  the  solution  may  be  diluted  to  any  extent  with  water  without  affecting 
its  transparency.  {Am.  Jouni.  of  Pharm.,  xx'ix.  S2.)  It  reddens  litmus,  and 
produces  a  deep  bluish-black  colour  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  which  disappears  when  the  solution  is  heated ;  a  result  which  Dr.  Mahla 
nas  shown  to  depend  on  the  conversion  of  the  gallic  into  gallhumic  or  metagallic 
acid,  by  the  loss  of  the  constituents  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Sci.  and  Arts,  Nov.  1859.)  It  does  not  precipitate  gelatin,  or  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron.  It  should  leave  no  residue  when  burnt,  and  is  en- 
tirely dissipated  when  thrown  on  red-hot  iron.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  its  solu- 
tion undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition ;  but  it  is  said  that,  by  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  change.  {Phamu 
Journ.,  xvi.  223.)  The  formula  of  gallic  acid  is  Cj^U^Oj^,  {Gmelin).  Heated  to 
420°  it  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  and  is  changed  into  pyrogallic  acid.  (See  Part 
111.)   Thrown  on  red-hot  iron  it  is  entirely  dissipated. 

Medical  Properties.  Forming  an  ingredient  in  all  astringent  products  con- 
taining gallo-tannic  acid,  gallic  acid  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle  of  the  vegetable  astringents.  This  reputation  it  afterwards  lost  when 
the  properties  of  tannic  acid  became  well  known.  But  it  has  recently  again  come 
into  notice,  and  is  now  thought  by  many  to  be  a  very  valuable  astringent,  having 
the  property  of  arresting  hemorrhages  when  taken  internally,  especially  those 
from  the  uterus  and  urinary  passages.  In  all  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  which  the 
bleeding  vessels  must  be  reached  through  the  route  of  the  circulation,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  more  efficient  even  than  tannic  acid,  as  its  chemical  affinities 
do  not  affurd  the  same  impediment  to  its  absorption  as  those  of  the  latter  acid. 
But  in  hemorrhage  from  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  or  from  any  other  part 
with  which  tannic  acid  can  be  brought  into  direct  contact,  the  latter  astringent 
Is  by  far  the  most  effectual.  Gallic  acid  has  been  employed  also  with  advantage 
in  pyrosis,  and  the  night-sweats  of  phthisis.  It  is  said  not  to  constipate  the 
bowels.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  powder.  The  acid  has  been  employed  as  a 
gargle  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  fauces.     The  comparative  facility  with 
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which  il  is  dissolved  by  glycerin,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  solution  mixes 
with  water,  suggests  the  use  of  this  menstruum  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  em- 
ploy the  medicine  locally,  as  a  gargle  or  injection.  W. 

ACIDUM  HYDRIODICUM  DILUTUM.  U.  S.  Diluted  Hydriodie 
Acid. 

"Take  of  Iodine,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  thirty  grains  of  the  Iodine  with  five  fluidounces  of  Distilled 
Water  in  a  tall  glass-stoppered  bottle,  having  the  capacity  of  half  a  pint,  and 
pass  into  the  mixture  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  until  the  colour  of  the  Iodine 
entirely  disappears,  and  a  turbid  liquid  remains.  Detach  the  bottle  from  the 
apparatus  employed  for  introducing  the  gas,  and  gradually  add  the  remainder 
of  the  Iodine,  stirring  at  the  same  time.  Then  reattach  the  bottle,  and  again 
pass  the  gas  until  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  Decant  the  liquid  into  a  small 
matrass  which  it  is  nearly  sufficient  to  fill,  boil  it  until  it  ceases  to  emit  the 
odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  filter  through  paper.  Then  pass  sufficient 
Distilled  Water  through  the  filter  to  bring  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  measure  of 
six  fluidounces.    Lastly,  keep  the  liquid  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

"The  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  required  in  this  process,  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  a  troyounce  and  a  half  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
two  iroyounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  six  fluidounces  of  water."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  at  its  recent 
revision.  The  process  consists  essentially  in  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sul- 
phuretted hydrogen)  through  water  in  which  iodine  is  suspended.  The  rationale 
is  extremely  simple.  The  operation  takes  place  between  single  equivalents  of 
the  several  elements  concerned.  One  eq.  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosulphuric 
acid  unites  with  one  of  iodine  to  form  hydriodie  acid  (HI),  while  the  eq.  of  sul- 
phur with  which  it  was  combined  is  isolated,  and,  being  insoluble,  renders  the 
liquid  turbid.  The  iodine  is  known  to  have  been  all  combined  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  colour.  An  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  of  no  disservice,  as  it 
is  driven  ofi"  by  the  boiling.  By  filtration  the  liberated  sulphur  is  separated,  and 
the  clear  diluted  hydriodie  acid  remains.  By  taking  fixed  proportions  of  iodine 
and  water,  an  acid  of  the  desired  strength  is  secured. 

In  its  pure  state  hydriodie  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  which  fumes  in  the 
air,  is  colourless,  and  has  an  odour  not  unlike  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has 
a  stron;?  affinity  for  water,  which,  when  saturated  with  it,  forms  liquid  hydriodie 
acid.  This  has  the  sp.  gr.  1"7,  boils  at  260°  F.  and  may  be  distilled.  It  is  offi- 
cinal only  in  the  dilute  state. 

The  diluted  acid,  as  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  process,  is  colourless  when  recently 
prepared,  of  a  sour  taste,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-112.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it 
gradually  darkens,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  iodine,  of  which  it  ac- 
quires the  characteristic  odour.  It  is  more  rapidly  decomposed,  with  the  same 
result,  by  chlorine,  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  iodic,  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Diluted  hydriodie  acid  was  introduced  into  use  as  a  medicine  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  under  the  impression,  that  it  is  by  passing  into  this  form 
that  iodine,  when  taken  internally,  is  absorbed,  and  enters  the  circulation.  He 
believed  it  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  that  element  on  the  system, 
while  it  is  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  less  apt  to  offend  the  stomach.  Dr. 
Buchanan  used  an  extemporaneous  formula,  which  consisted  in  dissolving  330 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  264  of  tartaric  acid,  each  in  one  and  a  half 
fluidounces  of  water,  mixing  the  solutions,  filtering  to  separate  the  bitartrate  of 
potassa  formed,  and  finally  adding  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  solution 
measure  fifty  fluidrachms.  Each  fluidrachm  of  this  preparation  cont^iined  five 
grains  of  iodine.  Beginning  with  a  few  drops,  he  gradually  increased  to  f.  flui- 
drachm, and  finally  even  half  a  fluidounce  or  a  fluidounce  three  times  a  day    Tl  e 
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officinal  acid  contains  ten  grains  of  iodine  in  each  flnidrachra,  and  is  therefore 
twice  as  strong  as  Dr.  Buchanan's  solution.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  hy- 
driodic  acid  is  capable  of  producing  the  alterative  eflfecta  of  iodine;  and  it  may 
be  given  in  all  cases  to  which  that  medicine  is  applicable.  The  dose  may  be  half 
a  fluidrachm  three  times  a  day,  dilated  witli  water.  When  the  solution  becomes 
discoloured  it  may  be  irritant  through  the  liberated  iodine ;  but  this  eflfect  may  be 
ob?iated  by  exhibiting  it  in  any  amylaceous  liquid,  as  barley-water.  W. 

ACIDUM  HYDROCYANICUM  DILUTUM.  U.  S.,  Br,  Diluted 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,    Prussie  Acid.    Cyanohydrio  Acid. 

"  Take  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  two  troyounces ;  Sulphuric  acid  a  troy' 
ounce  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acid  with 
four  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  pour  the  mixture,  when  cool,  into  a 
glass  retort.  To  this  add  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  dissolved  in  ten  fluid- 
ounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Pour  eight  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water  into  a 
cooled  receiver,  and,  having  attached  this  to  the  retort,  distil,  by  means  of  a 
sand-bath,  with  a  moderate  heat,  six  fluidounces.  Lastly,  add  to  the  product 
five  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid  of  such  a  strength,  that  127  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  may  be  accurately  saturated  by  100  grains  of 
the  acid. 

•'  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  when  wanted  for  immediate  use,  may  be  prepared 
in  the  following  manner. 

"Take  of  Cyanide  of  Silver  ^//'y  grains  and  a  half;  Muriatic  Acid  forty-one 
grain.'^ :  Distilled  Water  a  Jluidounce.  Mix  the  Muriatic  Acid  with  the  Dis- 
tilled Water,  add  the  Cyanide  of  Silver,  and  shake  the  whole  together  in  a  well- 
stopped  vial.  When  the  precipitate  formed  has  subsided,  pour  off"  the  clear  liquid, 
and  keep  it  for  use.  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid  must  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  [avoirdu- 
pois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  seven  ft  uidrachms  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water 
thirty  fluidounces,  or  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  in 
ten  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  then  add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  previously  diluted 
with  four  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water  and  cooled.  Put  them  into  a  retort,  and 
adapt  this  to  a  receiver  containing  eight  rfluid]ounce8  of  the  Water,  which  must 
be  kept  carefully  cold.  Distil  with  a  gentle  heat,  by  the  aid  of  a  sand-bath,  until 
the  fluid  in  the  receiver  measures  seventeen  [fluid]ounces.  Add  to  this  three 
[fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  acid 
to  the  required  strength  of  2  per  cent"  3? r. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  was  admitted  into  the  French  Codex  in  1818,  into  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  in  1820,  into  the  Dublin  in  1826,  into  the  London 
lu  1836,  and  into  the  Edinburgh  in  1830.  It  is  now  made  by  one  chief  process; 
namely,  from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  an  extemporaneous  process,  in  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcBia,  by 
decomposing  cyanide  of  silver.  When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  sulphate  of  potassa,  mi.xed  with  an 
insoluble  compoand  of  two  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  iron,  and  one  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
Mam  {Eceritt's  salt).  According  to  Wittstein,  the  reaction  takes  place  in  two 
steps.  In  the  first,  three  eqs.  of  ferrocyanide,  3(FeCy  -f  2KCy),  react  with  six 
eqs.  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  6(110, SO,),  and  produce  six  eqs.  of  sulphate  of 

?ota8sa,  6(K0,S0,),  and  three  eqs.  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  3(FeCy  +  2HCy). 
n  the  second  step,  when  heat  is  applied,  the  three  eqs.  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid, 
3(FeCy-+-2HCy),  react  with  an  additional  eq.  of  ferrocyanide,  FeCy -f- 2K,Cy, 
80  as  to  produce  six  eqs  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  GllCy,  which  distil  over,  and  two 
aqs.  of  Evenit's  salt,  2(2FeCy  -f  KCy),  which  remain  in  the  retort  with  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa  (Pharm,  Journ.,  March,  1856,  p.  429.)  Everitt's  salt,  so  named 
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from  its  discoverer,  is  a  yellowish- white  powder.  Like  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm, 
it  is  a  double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium ;  but  the  equivalent  proportion  of 
the  two  cyanides  is  reversed.  As  it  appears  in  practice,  it  is  apt  to  be  greenish, 
owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  a  little  Prussian  blue. 

Accordinj^  to  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  would  endan- 
ger the  produciion  of  formic  acid.  The  proportion  of  the  acid  should  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  ferrocyanide.  In  relation  to  the  most  conve- 
nient method  of  bringing  the  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  standard  strength,  and  to 
some  other  points  in  its  preparation  by  the  officinal  formula,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.  (xix.  259). 

In  the  U.  S.  process  for  obtaining  hydrocyanic  acid  extemporaneously,  the 
reacting  materials  are  single  equivalents  respectively  of  cyanide  of  silver  and 
muriatic  acid.  These,  by  double  decomposition,  generate  hydrocyanic  acid  which 
dissolves  in  the  water,  and  chloride  of  silver  which  subsides,  and  from  which  the 
acid  is  poured  ofif  when  clear.  (See  Argenti  Cyanidam.)  The  extemporaneous 
process  is  useful  to  country  practitioners ;  because  the  acid  will  not  generally 
keep.  A  portion  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  purchased  by  a  practitioner,  may  spoil 
on  his  hands,  before  he  has  occasion  to  use  it;  but  if  he  supply  himself  with 
cyanide  of  silver,  he  may  readily  at  any  moment  prepare  a  small  portion  of  the 
acid,  by  following  the  directions  of  the  formula. 

The  French  Codex  of  1837  gives  the  following  process  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
in  place  of  the  three  formerly  contained  in  that  work.  Take  of  bicyanide  of 
mercury  thirty  parts;  muriatic  acid  (sp.gr.  I'lt)  twenty  parts.  Reduce  the 
bicyanide  to  powder,  and  introduce  it  into  a  small  tubulated  glass  retort,  placed 
over  a  furnace.  Adapt  to  its  neck  a  tube  about  13  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  filled  one-half  with  pieces  of  marble,  and  the  remainder  with 
chloride  of  calcium.  To  this  tube,  arranged  nearly  horizontally,  adapt  a  smaller 
one,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  plunging  into  a  graduated  tube,  surrounded  with 
a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  pounded  ice.  The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged, 
and  the  junctures  well  luted,  add  the  muriatic  acid;  and,  having  allowed  the 
action  to  take  place  for  a  few  moments  in  the  cold,  apply  the  heat  gradually. 
When  the  action  is  over,  drive  forward  any  acid  which  may  have  condensed  in 
the  large  tube,  by  means  of  a  live  coal  brought  near  to  it,  and  passed  along  its 
whole  length.  The  quantity  of  acid  found  in  the  graduated  tube  is  mixed  with 
either  six  times  its  bulk,  or  eight  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water. 
In  this  process  Gay-Lussac's  strong  acid  is  first  obtained  in  the  graduated  tube, 
and  afterwards  diluted  to  a  given  extent  with  water.  The  object  of  the  marble 
and  chloride  of  calcium  is  to  detain,  the  former  muriatic  acid,  the  latter  water. 

Another  process  for  obtaining  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Clark,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Laming,  is  by  the  reaction  of  tartaric  acid  on  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  solution.  Laming's  formula  is  as  follows.  Dissolve  twenty-two 
grains  of  the  cyanide  in  six  fluidrachms  of  distilled  water,  and  add  fifty  grains  of 
crystallized  tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  three  fluidrachms  of  rectified  spirit.  Crys- 
tallized bitartrate  of  potassa  precipitates,  and  each  fluidrachm  of  the  clear  de- 
canted liquor  contains  one  grain  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  reaction  in  this 
process  takes  place  between  two  eqs.  of  tartaric  acid,  one  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  one  of  water.  The  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  tartaric  acid,  potas- 
sium, and  oxygen  unite  to  form  the  bitartrate,  and  the  cyanogen  and  hydrogen 
to  form  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Dr.  Pereira  considered  this  process  to  have  several 
advantages,  but  very  properly  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  obtaining  the  cyanide  of  potassium  pure,  and  its  liability  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition.  {See  Fotassii  Cyanidum.) 

The  processes,  thus  far  given,  are  intended  to  furnish  a  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the  anhydrous  acid  are 
different.   Yauquelin's  process  for  the  anhydrous  acid  is  to  pass  a  current  of 
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bydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over  the  bicyanideof  mercnry  contained  in  a  glass  tube, 
connected  with  a  receiver  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The 
first  third  only  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  bicyanide;  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  occupied,  half  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  half  with  chloride  of  calcium ; 
the  carbonate  being  intended  to  detain  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  the  chloride 
to  separate  water.  Another  process  for  the  anhydrous  acid  is  that  of  Gautier, 
thus  described  by  Berzelius.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  fused  without  access 
of  air,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbu- 
ret of  iron.  The  mass  obtained,  after  having  been  pulverized  and  placed  in  a  flask, 
is  slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  acted  on  with  muriatic  acid,  added  by  small 
portions  at  a  time.  By  a  double  decomposition  between  the  cyanitlo  and  muriatic 
acid,  chloride  of  potassium  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  formed.  The  flask  is  then 
plunged  into  hot  water,  which  causes  the  hydrocyanic  acid  to  be  disengaged  in 
form  of  vapour.  This  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  finally  received  in  a  small  flask  kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

The  process  of  Wiihler  for  the  anhydrous  acid  is  the  following.  The  cyanidtf 
of  potassium  selected  is  a  black  cyanide,  formed  by  fusing  together,  in  a  covered 
crucible,  8  parts  of  dry  ferrocyanide,  3  of  ignited  cream  of  tartar,  and  1  of  char- 
coal in  fine  powder.  The  cyanide,  while  still  warm,  is  exhausted  by  6  parts  of 
water ;  and  the  clear  solution,  placed  in  a  retort,  is  decomposed  by  cold  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  gradually  added.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  condensed  first  in  a 
U-tube,  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  and  surrounded  with  ice-cold  water,  and 
afterwards  in  a  small  bottle,  connected  with  the  U-tube  by  a  narrow  tube,  and 
immersed  up  to  the  neck  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  After  the  acid  has  been 
condensed  and  dehydrated  in  the  U-tube,  the  cold  water  surrounding  it  is  with- 
drawn by  a  syphon,  and  replaced  by  water  at  a  temperature  between  85°  and 
90°,  whereby  the  anhydrous  acid  is  made  to  distil  over  into  the  small  bottle. 

rroperties  of  the  Medicinal  Acid.  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  of  the  propef 
mediciiittl  strength,  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  possessing  a 
peculiar  sraell,  and  a  taste  at  first  cooling  and  afterwards  somewhat  irritating. 
It  imparts  a  slight  and  evanescent  red  colour  to  litmus.  If  it  reddens  litmus 
strongly  and  permanently,  the  fact  shows  the  presence  of  some  acid  impurity. 
It  is  not  reddened  by  the  iodo-cyanide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  The  non-ac- 
tion of  this  test  shows  the  absence  of  contaminating  acids,  which,  if  present, 
would  decompose  the  test,  and  give  rise  to  the  red  iodide  of  mercury.  It  is 
liable  to  undergo  decomposition  if  exposed  to  the  light,  but  is  easily  kept  in  a 
bottle  covered  with  black  paint  or  black  paper.  From  experiments  carefully 
conducted  by  MM.  Bussy  and  Buignet,  it  appears  that,  when  the  alteration  in 
the  acid  under  the  influence  of  light  has  begun,  it  will  afterward  go  on  very  ra- 
pidly in  the  dark ;  and  that,  after  exposure  for  a  certain  time  to  the  light,  though 
DO  alteration  may  be  apparent,  an  influence  has  nevertheless  been  exerted  which 
disposes  to  change,  and  promotes  decomposition  even  in  the  absence  of  light 
Uence  the  necessity  of  immediately  enclosing  the  acid  in  bottles  from  which  the 
light  is  excluded.  {Journ.  da  Pharm.,  Dec.  1863,  p.  475.)*    Its  most  usual  im-- 

*  Anhydrous  hydrocyanio  acid  sometimes  undcrgoos  an  apparently  spontaneous  moleou- 
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dilution,  When,  lur  oxiimpl*  than  one  per  oont.  ot  the  acid,  thAi 

it  is  altogtflier  prevented,    i  i  (ho  officinal  diluted  acid;  and  Prof. 

Pructcr  bus  shown  us  a  hot  lie,  v.  carefully  closed,  and  kept  excluded 

from  the  li^ht,  and  in  which,  nev>  I  b«come  as  black  an  ink.   Thecaasd 

of    '               I  iiueiiun  rcmainod  loi  '     *'    "    *'  ''.)n  hftj«  satifficd  him^ 

p.                      i-iuicnt,  that  the  ri- .  i,  whirh   may  norae- 

ti;..^<  VJ-.  ..liu  oven  through  the  a.;.  ^- — ,^,  ,..  i^i.)  The  prchcnrativt 

influence  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  the  diluted  hydrocyanio  aoid  is  thus  explained ;  and 
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parities  are  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids;  the  former  of  which  may  be  detected 
by  chloride  of  barium,  which  will  produce  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta; 
and  the  latter,  by  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  so  much  of  the  pre- 
cipitate as  may  be  chloride  of  silver  will  be  insoluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  while 
the  cyanide  of  silver  is  readily  soluble.  The  presence  of  these  acids,  in  slight 
amount,  is  injurious  only  by  rendering  uncertain  the  strength  of  the  medicinal 
acid,  as  ascertained  by  its  saturating  power.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barry,  of  London,  was 
ia  the  habit  of  adding  a  small  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  to  all  his  medicinal 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  But  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid  is 
not  necessary  for  its  preservation;  for  Dr.  Christison  has  known  the  medicinal 
acid  from  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  to  keep  perfectly  well,  although  nitrate  of 
baryta  did  not  produce  the  slightest  muddiness.  If  lead  be  present,  it  may  be 
detected  by  liydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  which  will  cause  a  blackish  precipitate. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  incompatible  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salts  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, and  most  of  the  salts  of  mercury. 

Formerly  the  medicinal  acid  was  of  diflFerent  strengths,  as  ordered  by  the 
dififerent  pharmaceutical  authorities ;  but  happily  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeias conform  in  this  important  point.  At  one  time  its  strength  was  indicated 
by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  lower  in  proportion  as  it  is  stronger;  but  this 
nnprecise  mode  of  estimate  is  not  now  relied  on ;  and,  though  the  Br.  Pharma- 
copoeia gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  dilute  acid  at  0997,  yet  both  it  and  that  of  the 
United  States  give  the  saturating  power  as  an  index  of  the  strength.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  formula,  100  grains  of  the  acid  must  accurately  saturate 
12  7  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  produce  a  white 
precipitate  (cyanide  of  silver),  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  212°,  shall  weigh  10  grains,  and  be  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  nitric 
acid.  The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  half  a  fluidounce  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the 
acid,  when  treated  with  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  shall  require  the  addition  of 
80  66  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  before  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  begins  to  form.  To  explain  this  test  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that 
cyanide  of  silver,  though  itself  insoluble,  is  rendered  soluble  by  combining  with 
cyanide  of  sodium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  eq.  of  each.  When,  therefore,  the 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted,  by  the  addition  of  soda,  into  cyanide  of 
sodium,  no  permanent  precipitate  will  begin  to  appear,  upon  the  addition  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  until  more  than  sufficient  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced  to  form  the 
soluble  compound  referred  to,  which  happens  when  one-half  of  the  cyanide  of 
sodium  has  been  converted  into  cyanide  of  silver.  An  acid  of  the  strength  indi- 
cated by  either  of  these  methods,  contains  2  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  The 
test  of  entire  solubility  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the  precipitate  obtained 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  is  intended  to  verify  its  nature ;  for,  if  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
contain  muriatic  acid,  part  of  this  precipitate  would  be  chloride  of  silver,  not 
soluble  in  the  boiling  acid.  Scheele's  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  contains  about 
5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid ;  and,  therefore,  two  minims  of  it  are  equal  to  five 
of  the  U.  S.  acid.  The  use  of  Scheele's  acid  should  be  discouraged  as  unneces- 
sary, and  as  leading  to  dangerous  mistakes. 

MM.  Fordos  and  Qelis  have  proposed,  as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  com- 
pounds containing  cyanogen,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  of  known  strength ; 
as,  for  example,  three  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  The  test  solution  is  added,  drop 
by  drop,  to  the  cyanogen  compound,  until  a  permanent  yellowish  tinge  is  pro- 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  greater  resistance  oiFered  to  the  change  by  the  preparation 
made  by  the  officinal  process,  in  which  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  than  by  the  others,  may  be 
owing  to  the  influence  of  this  acid,  either  passing  over  with  its  vapour,  or  acting  on  the 
acid  vapour  before  it  leaves  the  retort.  An  important  practical  inference  from  all  this  is  tiie 
necessity  of  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  that  ammonia  should  in  no  manner  have  acc«M 
to  the  acid,  during  or  after  its  preparation.  —  Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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duced.  The  iodine  unites  with  the  cyanogen,  and  with  the  sabstance  in  combina- 
tion with  the  cyanogen,  in  the  ratio  of  their  several  equivalents ;  and  hence  the 
cyanogen  present  is  easily  calculated  from  the  proportion  of  iodine  expended  ia 
uniting  with  it.  This  test  is  commended  for  its  accuracy  by  Mr.  James  Koberton, 
of  Manchester.  (See  Am.  Joum.  ofPharm.,  Nov.  J  853,  p.  651.) 

Properties  of  the  Atihydrous  Acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  perfectly  free  from 
water,  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  inflammable  liquid,  of  extreme  volatility,  boil- 
ing at  80°,  and  congealing  at  6°.  Its  sp.  gr.  as  a  liquid  is  0-69C9,  at  the  temper- 
ature of  64° ;  and  as  a  vapour  0'9423.  Its  taste  is  at  first  cooling,  then  burning, 
with  an  after-taste  in  the  throat  like  that  of  bitter  almonds ;  but,  from  its  ex- 
tremely poisonous  nature,  it  must  be  tasted  with  the  utmost  caution.  Its  odour 
is  so  strong  as  to  produce  immediate  headache  and  giddiness ;  and  its  vapour  so 
deleterious  that  the  smallest  portion  of  it  cannot  be  inhaled  without  the  greatest 
danger.  Both  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is  much  more  prone  to 
undergo  decomposition  than  the  dilute  acid.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  it 
sometimes  begins  to  assume  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which  becomes  gradually 
deeper,  till  at  length  the  acid  is  converted  into  a  black  liquid,  which  exhales  a 
strong  smell  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  very  weak  acid  in  its  chemical  relations,  and 
reddens  litmus  but  slightly.  It  does  not  form  solid  compounds  with  metallic 
oxides,  but  a  cyanuret  of  the  metal,  the  elements  of  water  being  exhaled.  Ac- 
cording to  Sobero,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  generated,  in  sensible  quantities,  by  the 
action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on  the  volatile  oils  and  resins.  It  has  also  been  formed 
by  the  slow  action  of  carbonate  of  potassa  on  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  given  to- 
gether as  a  medicine.  (Dr.  J.  T.  Pluramer,  of  Indiana,  Am.  Joum.  of  Fharm., 
XXV.  513.)  Though  a  product  of  art,  it  exists  in  some  plants,  and  is  generated 
by  reaction  between  the  constituents  of  many  vegetable  products  upon  contact 
with  water.  (See  Amygdala  Amara.) 

Compomtion^  &c.  Hydrocyanic  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  cyanogen  26,  and 
one  of  hydrogen  1  =  27  ;  or,  in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  cyanogen  and  one  of 
hydrogen  without  condensation,  its  formula  being  HNC,  or  HCy.  Cyanogen 
(Cy)  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  smell,  inflammable,  and 
burning  with  a  beautiful  bluish-purple  flame.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-8157.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1815  by  Gay-Lussac,  who  viewed  it  as  a  compound  radical,  which, 
when  acidified  by  hydrogen,  becomes  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of 
carbon  12,  and  one  of  nitrogen  14  =  20;  or,  in  volumes,  of  two  volumes  of  carbon 
Yapour  and  one  of  nitrogen,  condensed  into  one  volume.  The  ultimate  constituents 
of  the  acid  are,  therefore,  two  eqs.  of  carbon,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  was  discovered  in  1780  by  Scheele,  who 
correctly  stated  its  elements  to  be  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen ;  but  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  they  are  combined  was  first  pointed  out  by  Qay-Lussac,  by 
whom  also  the  anhydrous  acid  was  first  obtained. 

Mediral  and  Toxical  Properties.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  known,  proving,  in  many  cases,  almost  instantaneously  fatal.  According 
to  Dr.  Christison,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing death  in  the  human  subject.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  pure  acid  are  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a  vigorous  dog  in  a  few  seconds.  The  post-mortem  appearances  are 
glistening  and  staring  expression  of  the  eyes;  gorged  state  of  the  venous  system 
with  fluid,  dark,  or  bluish-black  blood,  especially  of  the  veins  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow ;  and  sometimes  redness  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  stoiujich.  The 
lungs  arc  sometimes  natural,  at  other  times  turgid  with  blood.  It  is  not  true,  or 
rarely  true,  that  the  muscles  are  insensible  to  the  galvanic  current.  Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  energy  of  this  acid  as  a  poison,  it  has  been  ventured 
upon  in  a  dilute  state  as  a  sedative,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic.  Though  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  remedy  prior  to  1817,  yet  it  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion until  that  year,  when  Magendie  published  his  observations  on  its  use  in  dis- 
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eases  of  the  chest,  and  recommended  it  to  the  profession.  When  given  in  medi- 
cittal  doses  gradually  increased,  it  produces  the  following  symptoms  in  different 
cases :  peculiar  bitter  taste ;  increased  secretion  of  saliva ;  irritation  of  the 
throat;  nausea;  disordered  respiration;  pain  in  the  head;  giddiness;  faintuess; 
obscure  vision ;  and  tendency  to  sleep.  It  appears  to  have  a  special  action  on 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  (Dr.  Cogswell.)  The  pulse  is  sometimes  quickened,  at 
other  times  reduced  in  frequency.  Occasionally  salivation  and  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  are  produced.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  complaints  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  and  is  supposed  to  exert  a  control  over  pulmonary  inflammation, 
after  the  excitement  has  been  diminished  by  blood-letting;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  some  instances,  it  has  proved  beneficial  under  such  circumstances.  Dr. 
Joseph  Johnson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  found  it  useful  in  pneumonia.  In  phthisis 
it  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  as  a  palliative  for  the  cough.  In  various 
other  affections  of  the  chest,  attended  with  dyspnoea  or  cough,  such  as  asthma, 
hooping-cough,  and  chronic  catarrh,  it  has  often  been  decidedly  beneficial,  by 
allaying  irritation  or  relaxing  spasm.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  it  has  also  been  used  with  benefit.  In  certain  affections  of  the  stom- 
ach, characterized  by  pain  and  spasm,  and  sometimes  attended  with  vomiting, 
but  unconnected  with  inflammation,  and  in  similar  painful  affections  of  the  bowels, 
it  has  proved  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  several  practitioners.  It  has  also  been  ad- 
ministered as  an  anodyne  in  several  painful  affections,  as  cancer,  tic  douloureux, 
&c.,  but  with  doubtful  advantage.  Sometimes  it  is  used  externally,  diluted  with 
water,  as  a  wash  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  insisted 
particularly  on  its  efficacy  in  allaying  the  itching  of  impetiginous  affections. 

The  dose  of  the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  is  from  two  to  six  drops,  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  or  mixed  with  gum  water  or  syrup.  It  should  be  administered 
with  the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  its  minute  dose,  and  variable  strength 
as  found  in  the  shops.  The  proper  plan,  therefore,  is  to  begin  with  a  small  dose, 
two  drops  for  example,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  quantity  until  some  ob- 
Tious  impression  is  produced.  If  giddiness,  weight  at  the  top  of  the  head,  sense 
of  tightness  at  the  stomach,  or  faintness  come  on,  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 
In  all  cases  in  which  a  fresh  portion  of  medicine  is  used,  the  dose  should  be  low- 
ered to  the  minimum  quantity,  lest  the  new  sample  should  prove  stronger  than 
that  previously  employed.  When  resorted  to  as  a  lotion,  from  thirty  minims  to 
a  fluidrachm  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water. 

Toxicology.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  so  rapidly  fatal  as  a  poison  that  physicians 
have  seldom  an  opportunity  to  treat  its  effects.  When  not  immediately  fatal, 
the  symptoms  produced  are  sudden  loss  of  sense,  trismus,  difficult  and  rattling 
respiration,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  smell  of  the  acid  proceeding  from  the 
mouth,  though  this  is  sometimes  absent,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  swelling  of  the 
neck,  dilatation,  immobility,  and  sometimes  contraction  of  the  pupils,  convul- 
sions, &c.  The  antidotes  and  remedies,  most  to  be  relied  on,  are  chlorine,  am- 
monia, cold  affusion,  and  artificial  respiration.  Chlorine  in  the  form  of  chlorine 
water,  or  weak  solutions  of  chlorinated  lime  or  soda,  may  be  exhibited  internally, 
or  applied  externally.  When  chlorine  is  not  at  hand,  water  of  ammonia,  largely 
diluted,  may  be  given,  and  the  vapour  arising  from  it  cautiously  inhaled.  A 
case  is  related,  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Journal  for  Nov.  1835,  of  poisoning  by  this 
acid,  in  which  the  diluted  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  mouth,  and 
the  solid  carbonate  assiduously  held  to  the  nostrils,  produced  speedy  and  bene- 
ficial effects.  Cold  affusion  was  first  proposed  in  1828  by  Ilerbst,  of  Gottingen, 
and  its  utility  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Orfila.  Its  efficacy  is  strongly 
supported  by  experiments  performed  in  1839  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  M.  Lonyet, 
who  quickly  resuscitated  rabbits,  apparently  dead  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  by 
pouring  on  their  head  and  spine  a  stream  of  water,  artificially  refrigerated.  In 
a  case  of  poisoning,  reported  by  Dr.  Christison  in  1850,  the  patient  recovered 
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nnder  a  stream  of  cold  water,  poured  upon  the  head  from  a  moderate  height.  In 
another  case,  reported  in  the  Lancet  in  1854,  in  which  the  largest  recorded  quan- 
tity was  taken  to  be  followed  by  recovery  (2  4  grains  of  anhydrous  acid),  the 
cold  water  douche  was  the  principal  remedy.  (See  ^hi.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci., 
July,  1854,  p.  2T6.)  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  have  recommended, 
as  an  antidote  for  the  medicinal  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  the  protoxide 
and  ses^quioxide  of  iron,  swallowed  after  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  polassa.  So 
soon  as  the  antidote  comes  in  contact  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  formed,  and  the  poison  is  converted  into  Prussian  blue.  It  may  be  prepared 
extemporaneously,  by  adding  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  to  a  fluidounce  of  water  contained  in 
one  vial,  and  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  a  fluidounce  of  water  in 
another  vial.  The  patient  is  made  to  swallow  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  mixed  ferruginous  solution.  This  quantity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  sufticient  to  render  insoluble  nearly  two  grains  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 
Teats.  After  death  from  suspected  poison,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  event  was  caused  by  this  acid.  At  a  period  long  after  death, 
it  would  be  needless  to  search  for  so  volatile  a  poison ;  but  it  has  been  recog- 
nised three  weeks  after  death,  in  a  case  reported  by  M.  Brame,  in  which  about 
eix  drachms  of  acid,  containing  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid,  had 
been  swallowed.  The  best  test  is  that  proposed  by  Liebig  in  1847,  consisting 
In  the  conversion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia, 
which  salt  is  tlien  tested  with  a  sesqnioxide  salt  of  iron.  Two  drops  of  the  acid, 
BO  dilute  as  not  to  afford  the  least  blue  tint  with  the  salts  of  iron,  upon  being 
mixed  with  a  drop  of  bihydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  heated  upon  a  watch- 
glass  until  the  mixture  is  colourless,  yields  a  solution  of  hydrosulphocyanate  of 
ammonia,  wliich  becomes  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour  upon  the  addition  of  the 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  sulpho- 
cjanide  of  iron.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  April  1,  1847,  from  Liebig's  Annalen.)  This  test 
Is  praised  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  who  found  it  to  act  characteristically  on  two 
grains  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  containing  only  l-3930th  of  a  grain  of  anhy- 
drous acid.  To  render  the  test  thus  delicate,  Mr.  Taylor  deems  it  necessary  to 
evaporate  the  liquid  gently  to  dryness,  after  the  addition  of  the  bihydrosulphate 
«i"  ia,  in  order  to  bring  the  hydrosulphocyanate  to  the  solid  state  before 

a  "  iron  test,  a  fractional  part  of  a  drop  of  which  will  commonly  suflice  to 

produce  tlie  characteristic  colour.  Should  the  acid  be  mixed  with  organic  mat- 
ters, Mr  Taylor  proposes  a  modification  of  Liebig's  test  as  follows.  Place  it  in  a 
^  -s,  and  invert  over  it  another,  holding  in  the  centre  a  drop  of  bihydro- 

1-'   -  t"  ammonia.    In  from  half  a  minute  to  ten  minutes,  without  heat,  the 

bihydrosulphate  will  be  converted  into  the  hydrosulphocyanate  of  ammonia; 
and,  upon  removing  the  upper  glass,  and  evaporating  its  contents  to  dryness, 
the  iron  test  will  produce  the  blood-red  colour.  .MM.  O.  Henry,  jun.,  and  E. 
Humbert  have  proposed,  as  a  test  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  first  to  convert  it  into 
cyanide  of  silver  by  distilling  the  suspected  matters  into  a  dilute  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  then  to  decomj>ose  the  cyanide  by  iodine,  so  as  to  form  iodide 
of  cyano^'en.  The  dried  cyanide  is  added  to  half  its  estimated  weight  of  pure 
*odine,  contained  in  a  test  tube.  Upon  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  iodide 
of  cyanogen  is  formed,  and  characteristic  crystals  of  it  are  deposited  on  the  cool 
surface  of  the  tube.  {Journ.  de  J'harm.,  Mars,  1857,  p.  173.)  B. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM  DILUTUM.  U.S.   Acidum  IIydrociilo- 
.^ICUM  1)ILUTUM.  Br.  Diluted  Muriatic  Acid.  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

'*  Take  of  Muriatic  Acid  four  troyounces ;  Distilled  Water  a  Huffi(^ent  quan- 
Hty.  Mix  lliu  Acid,  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  suflicient  Distilled  Water  to  make  the 
diluted  Acid  measure  a  pint.    The  sp.  gr.  is  1'038."  U.  S. 
59 
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"TaVe  of  li  jdrocbloric  Acid  three  fluidounces  ;  Distilled  Water  eight  fluid' 
ou7ices.  Mix,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.    The  sp.  gr.  is  105."  Br. 

The  existing  TJ.  S.  formula  differs  from  that  of  1850  in  substituting  four  troy- 
ounces  for  four  fluidounces.  In  both,  the  resulting  diluted  acid  measures  a  pint 
The  present  is  somewhat  weaker  than  the  former  diluted  acid,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
1038,  while  that  of  1850  was  1-046;  but  the  difference  is  of  no  practical  import- 
ance as  regards  the  dose,  the  diminution  in  strength  amounting  only  to  about 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole.  We  doubt,  however,  the  expediency  of  changing  mea- 
sures for  weights  in  preparing  the  diluted  acids;  for,  though  the  latter  method 
may  be  practically  somewhat  more  accurate,  the  former  is  more  convenient,  espe- 
cially for  the  large  body  of  physicians  practising  in  the  country,  who  are  not 
generally  so  well  provided  as  the  regular  pharmaceutists  with  all  requisite  imple- 
ments. The  British  preparation  is  stronger  even  than  ours  of  1850,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  1  -05.  '•  Six  fluidrachms  of  it  require  for  neutralization  99  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  soda."  Br. 

The  medical  properties  and  applications  of  muriatic  acid  have  been  detailed 
in  Part  L,  under  the  head  of  Acidum  Muriaticum.  The  dose  of  the  diluted 
acid  is  from  twenty  minims  or  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  and  may  be  taken  in  water 
or  other  convenient  vehicle,  sweetened  or  not  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Pharm  Uses.  In  preparing  Ferri  et  Quiniae  Citras,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Strychniae,  Br.;  Morphias  Hydrochloras,  Br.  B. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM.  U.S.,  Br.  Diluted  mtric  Acid. 

"Take  of  Nitric  Acid  [sp.  gr.  1*42]  three  troyounces;  Distilled  Water  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acid,  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  sufficient  Distilled 
Water  to  make  the  Diluted  Acid  measure  a  pint.  The  sp.  gr.  of  Diluted  Nitric 
Acid  is  1  068."?7.6^ 

"Take  of  Nitric  Acid  [sp.  gr.  1-60]  two  fluidounces;  Distilled  Water  thir- 
teen  fluidounces.   Mix,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.    Sp.  gr.  IIOI.'"  Br. 

The  U.  S.  acid,  as  now  directed,  varies  little  from  the  former  officinal  acid, 
which  was  made  by  mixing  a  fluidounce  of  the  officinal  nitric  acid  with  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  had  the  sp.  gr.  lOT;  while  the  present  prepara- 
tion contains  three  troyounces  in  a  pint  of  the  diluted  acid,  and  has  the  sp.  gr. 
1068;  being  only  about  one-thirty-eighth  weaker,  which  is  a  diflerence  of  no 
practical  importance.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  new  British  diluted  acid,  which, 
on  account  of  the  high  sp.  gr.  of  the  officinal  nitric  acid  (1"5),  is  considerably 
stronger  than  our  own  in  the  same  measure,  or  even  than  the  strongest  diluted 
acid  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeias.  The  British  preparation  has  the  sp.  gr. 
I'lOl;  and  "six  fluidrachms  require  for  neutralization  100  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  soda."  Br. 

In  making  the  U.  S.  diluted  acid,  the  apothecary  should  be  careful  to  use  acid 
of  the  sp.  gr.  142;  or,  if  the  acid  used  is  weaker  than  this,  to  add  proportion- 
ally less  water;  otherwise  the  diluted  acid  would  be  weaker  than  it  is  directed 
to  be  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  diluted  acid  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
strong  acid.  (See  Acidum  Nitricum.)  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  diluted  acid  is 
from  twenty  to  forty  drops  or  minims,  that  of  the  British,  from  fifteen  to  thirty, 
three  times  a  day,  sufficiently  reduced  with  water  at  the  time  of  taking  it.     B 

ACIDUM  NITROMURIATICUM.  U.S.  mtromuriatic  Acid. 

"  Take  of  Nitric  Acid  [sp.  gr.  1  -42]  three  troyounces  ;  Muriatic  Acid  j^w  troy- 
ounces. Mix  the  Acids  in  a  glass  vessel,  and,  when  effervescence  has  ceased, 
keep  the  product  in  a  well  stopped  bottle,  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  the 
light."  U.  S. 

In  the  old  formula  four  fluidounces  of  nitric  acid  were  mixed  wUh  eight  fluid- 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  or  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  ty  measure.    The 
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difference  between  the  old  and  new  acid  is  insignificant,  the  muriatic  acid  being, 
according  to  the  calcnlatiou  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  one-forty-ninth  increased. 
(Am.  Juurn.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1863,  p.  410.) 

Nitroranriatic  acid  is  the  aqtm  regia  of  the  earlier  chemists,  so  called  from  its 
property  of  dissolving  gold.  Nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  when  mixed  together, 
mutually  decompose  each  other.  According  to  the  researches  of  Gay-Lussac 
(June,  1848),  the  reaction  gives  rise  to  two  compounds,  in  variable  proportions, 
of  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine  (N0,C1  and  N0,C1),  mixed  with  free  chlorine;  the 
former  being  analogous  in  constitution  to  hyponitric,  the  latter  to  nitrous  acid. 
The  power,  however,  of  nitromuriatic  acid  to  dissolve  gold,  and  similar  metals 
having  a  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  is  owing  exclusively  to  the  free  chlorine 
present,  and  is  in  nowise  dependent  on  the  compounds  above  referred  to,  which 
remain  entirely  passive  during  the  solution  of  the  metal.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Aout,  1848.)  Adopting  the  views  of  Gay-Lussac,  the  proportion  of  the  acids 
for  total  mutual  decomposition  would  be  two  eqs.  of  nitric  and  six  of  muriatic 
acid  ;  and  the  products  would  be  the  two  compounds  of  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine, 
free  chlorine,  and  water.  Assuming  this  proportion,  it  follows  that  a  large  excess 
of  nitric  acid  is  employed  in  the  U.  S.  formula.  According  to  the  same  views,  the 
proportion  of  free  chlorine  must  be  variable,  dependent  upon  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  nitric  oxide  compounds  to  each  other.  For  every  eq.  of  NOjCl,  formed, 
one  eq.  of  chlorine  will  be  set  free;  while  for  every  eq.  of  NO^Cl,  two  eqs.  of 
chlorine  will  be  evolved.  The  precise  circumstances  that  determine  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  the  two  nitric  oxide  compounds,  and  their  constantly  vary- 
ing proportion  to  each  other,  have  not  been  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to.  When  nitromuriatic  acid  is  made  from  strong  acids, 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  the  nitric  oxide  compounds  and  of  free  chlorine  by 
effervescence,  in  consequence  of  the  acids  not  containing  sufficient  water  to  hold 
the  gaseous  products  in  solution.  Ilenee  the  substitution,  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1860,  of  nitric  acid  of  1*42  for  the  acid  of  1-5  was  an  improvement. 

Properties.  Nitromuriatic  acid  has  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  the  odour  of 
chlorine.  It  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  platinum.  It  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  dark  place,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  lose  chlorine  by  heat, 
and  to  have  it  converted,  by  the  action  of  light,  into  muriatic  acid,  through  the 
decomposition  of  water.  On  account  of  its  tendency  to  decomposition,  it  should 
not  be  made  in  large  quantities,  nor  be  very  long  kept  by  the  apothecary;  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  transfer  it  to  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed, until  effervescence  has  ceased,  lest  the  pressure  within  should  drive  out 
the  cork.  Nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  as  found  in  the  shops,  are  sometimes  so 
weak  that  wheij  mixed  they  will  not  readily  act  on  gold-leaf.  In  this  case,  their 
solvent  power  may  be  rendered  effective  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  by  its  superior  affinity  for  water,  concentrates  the  other  acid,  and  causes 
immecliate  action.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Use.^.  Nitromuriatic  acid  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  favonroble  report  of  its  ellicaey  as  an  exter- 
nal remedy  in  hepatitis,  made  by  Dr.  Scott,  formerly  of  Bombay.  When  thus  em- 
ployed, it  produces  a  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin,  thirst,  a  peculiar  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  occasional  soreness  of  the  gums  and  plentiful  ptyalism;  and  at  iho 
same  time  stimulates  the  liver,  as  is  evinced  by  an  increased  Uow  of  bile,  it  is 
used  either  by  sponging,  or  in  the  form  of  a  local  or  general  bath.  When  Q])plied 
by  sponging,  tlie  acid  is  first  diluted  so  as  to  have  the  sourness  of  strong  vinegar. 
When  used  as  a  foot-bath,  three  gallons  of  water,  contained  in  a  deep  narrow 
wooden  tub,  may  be  acidulated  with  six  Uuidounces  of  the  acid.  In  this  the  feet 
•iud  lega  are  to  be  immersed  for  twenty  miootes  or  half  an  hour.    The  bath  may 

^  In  reUtion  to  nitromuriatio  Rcid,  spe  a  paper  in  the  third  volume  of  lh«  Journal  of  lh« 
PhiUdclphia  College  of  Phariuacy  by  Mr.  Daniel  U.  Smith,  of  thia  city. 
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be  emplcyed  at  first  daily,  and  afterwards  twice  or  thrice  a  week;  and  the 
sponging  may  be  used  at  the  same  time.  The  bath  is  said  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  passage  of  biliary  calculi.  The  solution,  prepared  for  a  bath  as 
above  mentioned,  may  be  used  for  a  week,  adding  to  it  daily  a  pint  of  water, 
acidulated  with  two  fluidrachms  of  the  acid,  to  make  up  for  the  waste  by  eva- 
poration. The  bath  should  have  a  temperature  of  about  97°,  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  heating  part  of  the  acid  solution,  and  throwing  it  back  into  tlie  remaiiv- 
der.  For  some  good  directions  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  nitromuriatic 
acid  bath,  by  Mr.  Ranald  Martin,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  FharmaceiUical 
Journal  for  July,  1851,  p.  38. 

Nitromuriatic  acid  is  much  used  internally,  and  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  chro- 
nic hepatic  affections,  and  in  oxaluria.  It  is  sometimes  given  also  in  syphilitic 
diseases.    The  dose  is  three  or  four  drops,  largely  diluted  with  water.  B. 

ACIDUM  NITROMURIATICUM  DILUTUM.  U.S,  Acidum  Ni- 
TRO-HYDROCHLORicuM  DiLUTUM.  Br.  Diluted  Nitromuriatic  Acid.  Di- 
lute Nitro'hydrochloric  Acid. 

"  Take  of  Nitric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Muriatic  Acid  two  iroyouncea 
and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  qiXantity.  Mix  the  Acids  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle,  having  the  capacity  of  a  pint.  Shake  them  together  occasionally 
during  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  the 
Diluted  Acid  measure  a  pint.  Lastly,  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from 
the  light."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Nitric  Acid  two  Jluidounces  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  four  fliddounces  ; 
Distilled  Water  twenty-six  Jluidounces.  Add  to  the  Water  first  the  Nitric  and 
then  the  Hydrochloric  Acid.  Mix,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Sp.  gr. 
1-074.  Six  fluidrachms  require  for  neutralization  93-88  measures  of  the  volume- 
tric solution  of  soda. ^^  Br. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  in  both  Pharmacopoeias,  having  been  adopted  in  the 
British  as  a  substitute  for  the  stronger  acid  of  the  former  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia.   The  strength  of  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  diluted  acids  is  about  the  same. 

Of  the  two  processes  we  decidedly  prefer  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
this,  the  acids,  being  mixed  in  their  concentrated  state,  react  on  each  other,  pro- 
ducing changes  with  which  the  peculiar  therapeutic  virtues  of  nitromuriatic  acid 
are  essentially  connected.  In  the  British  process,  the  acids  are  so  much  diluted 
as  to  interfere  with  their  mutual  reaction,  and  the  result  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  with  their  joint  virtues,  but  destitute 
of  the  peculiar  properties  which  give  to  the  nitromuriatic  acid  any  special  im- 
portance. The  strong  acids  should  first  be  mixed,  and  allowed  some  time  for 
mutual  reaction,  before  being  diluted.  After  reaction  has  sufficiently  taken 
place,  there  is  an  advantage  in  diluting  the  acid,  as  the  evolved  products  are 
better  retained  by  the  larger  amount  of  menstruum,  and  the  diluted  acid  is  in  a 
much  better  condition  for  being  dispensed. 

This  preparation  may  be  given  for  all  the  purposes  which  the  nitromuriatic 
acid  is  calculated  to  answer.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  or  minims, 
three  times  a  day,  and  may  be  given  in  a  large  wineglassful  of  water,  sweetened 
or  not  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  W. 

ACIDUM  PHOSPHORIOUM  DILUTUM.  U.S., Br.  Diluted  Phos^ 
phoric  Acid. 

"Take  of  Phosphorus  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Nitric  Acid  five 
troyounces,  or  a  sufficient  quantity;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
five  troyounces  of  Nitric  Acid  with  half  a  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  of  the  capacity  of  two  pints.  Add  the  Phosphorus,  and  invert  over 
it  a  glass  funnel  of  such  dimensions  that  its  rim  may  rest  on  the  inside  of  the 
capsule,  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    Place  the  capsule  on  a  sand-bath,  nnd 
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apply  a  moderate  heat  until  the  Phosphorus  is  dissolved,  and  red  vapours  cease 
to  rise.  If  the  reaction  become  too  violent,  add  a  little  Distilled  Water ;  anc^ 
if  the  red  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved  before  the  Phosphorus  is  all  dissolved 
gradually  add  Nitric  Acid,  diluted  to  the  same  extent  as  before  with  Distilleo 
Water,  until  the  solution  is  effected.  Then,  removing  the  funnel,  continue  the 
heat  until  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  driven  oflf,  and  a  syrupy  liquid,  free  from 
odour  and  weighing  two  [troyjounces,  remains.  Lastly,  mix  this,  when  cold, 
with  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  it  measure  twenty  fluidounces,  and  filter 
through  paper." 

"Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  a  troyounce  of 
Glacial  Phosphoric  Acid  in  three  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  adding  to  the 
solution  forty  grains  of  Nitric  Acid,  boiling  it  until  reduced  to  a  syrupy  liquid, 
free  from  the  odour  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to 
make  the  Diluted  Acid  measure  twelve  fluidounces  and  a  half"  U.  S. 

'*Take  of  Phosphorus  four  hundred  and  thirteen  grains;  Nitric  Acid /o?/r 
fluidounces  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.].  or  a 
sufficiency.  Place  the  Nitric  Acid,  diluted  with  ten  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water, 
in  a  tubulated  retort  connected  with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and,  having  added  the 
Phosphorus,  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  until  five  fluidounces  of  liquid  have  dis- 
tilled over.  Return  this  to  the  retort,  and  renew  and  continue  the  distillation 
until  the  phosphorus  has  entirely  dissolved.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  retort 
to  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  evaporate  the  liquid,  raising  the  heat  a  little,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  process,  until  bubbles  of  orange  vapour  cease  to  form, 
and  a  colourless  liquid  of  syrupy  consistence  is  obtained.  Dissolve  this  when 
cool  in  such  an  amount  of  Distilled  Water,  that  the  volume  shall  become  one 
pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  Br. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  and  the  first  formula  dif- 
fers only  in  its  manipulations  from  the  British,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the 
late  London  Pharmacopoeia.  In  both,  phosphorus  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  nitric  acid,  which,  in  giving  up  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  is 
converted  into  nitric  oxide,  becoming  red  hyponitric  acid  vapours  as  it  escapes. 
Strong  nitric  acid  acts  too  energetically  on  phosphorus,  producing  explosion 
and  rapid  combustion ;  but  when  diluted,  as  in  the  processes  above  given,  it  parts 
with  its  oxygen  slowly,  and  it  is  even  desirable  to  aid  the  operation  with  a  gen- 
tle heat.  Along  with  the  nitrous  fumes,  a  portion  of  the  undecoraposed  nitric 
acid  also  rises  in  vapour,  which,  in  the  British  process,  to  prevent  loss,  is  col- 
lected by  means  of  a  distillatory  apparatus,  and  returned  into  the  retort.  In  the 
V.  S.  process,  the  same  end  is  effected  by  placing  over  the  liquid  in  the  capsule  a 
glass  funnel,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  which  the  acid  is  condensed,  and  returns 
of  itself  into  the  capsule,  so  as  considerably  to  simplify  the  operation.  This 
modification  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Andrews,  of  Baltimore, 
who,  however,  inverted  a  dish  over  the  materials;  the  suggestion  of  the  funnel 
being  due  to  Prof.  Procter.  The  operation  being  continued  till  the  whole  of  the 
phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  and  dissolved,  and  the  liquid 
having  been  deprived  of  any  remaining  acid,  and  reduced  to  a  certain  weight  by 
concentration,  the  process  is  completed  by  adding  a  certain  measure  of  water; 
80  that  an  acid  of  definite  strength  is  obtained.  The  IT.  S.  diluted  acid  has  the 
sp.  gr.  1  050  ;  and  100  grains  of  it  are  saturated  by  234  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  without  precipitation.  The  British  acid  has  the  sp.  gr.  r08 ;  and  "6  flui- 
drachms  of  it  poured  on  180  grains  of  litharge  in  fine  powder,  leave  after  evapo- 
ration i\  residue,  which,  heated  to  dull  redness,  weighs  215  5  grains."  Jir. 

The  second  IT.  S.  formula  consists  in  simply  boiling  glacial  phosphoric  acid 
m  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid.  By  this  process  the  glacial 
»cid,  which  is  monobasic,  is  converted  into  the  tribasic  acid,  which  is  the  medi- 
iinal  phosphoric  acid.    The  nitric  acid  operates,  in  this  instance,  simply  by  Its 
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prestntc  in  favouring  the  change,  without  itself  undergoing  decomposition.  (See 
AciduTii  Phoi^phoj'icum  Glaciale,  page  51.)  The  proportions  of  acid  and  water 
are  so  arranged  that  the  diluted  acid  shall  have  the  same  strength  as  that  pro- 
cured by  the  first  process. 

It  ha*s  been  suggested  that  red  phosphorus  might  be  substituted  for  common 
phosphorus,  as  producing  the  same  results,  with  less  danger  of  explosion;  but, 
when  the  officinal  process  is  carefully  followed  in  reference  to  the  due  dilution 
and  to  the  use  of  a  moderate  heat,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

Properties.  Diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  sour  liquid, 
acting  strongly  on  litmus,  and  possessing  powerful  acid  properties.  Although 
evaporated  so  as  to  become  dense,  it  is  not  corrosive  like  the  other  miueral  acids. 
Dr.  Xeubauer  found  that  the  strong  acid,  when  pure  and  warm,  was  capable  of 
dissolving  oxalate  of  lime.  The  officinal  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  silver.  If  precipitates  are  produced,  chloride  of  barium 
indicates  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate ;  nitrate  of  silver,  muriatic  acid  or  a  chlo- 
ride. Strips  of  copper  or  silver  are  not  affected  by  the  acid,  showing  the  absence 
of  nitric  acid ;  it  is  not  coloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  proving  the  general 
absence  of  metals;  and  albumen  produces  no  precipitate  with  it,  indicating  the 
non-existence  of  metaphosphoric  acid.  If  carbonate  of  soda  causes  a  precipitate, 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  some  other  phosphate  insoluble  in  water,  is  probably  held 
in  solution.  It  has  been  supposed  that  one-tenth  of  phosphorous  acid  would 
render  the  diluted  acid  dangerous  to  life ;  but  experiments  go  far  to  show  that 
this  was  an  erroneous  opinion,  as  half  a  drachm  of  that  acid  given  to  a  dog  pro- 
duced no  obvious  poisonous  effect.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  July,  1858,  p. 
359.)  Phosphorous  acid  may  be  detected  by  testing  the  medicinal  acid  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  will  be  converted  into  calomel  if  this  im- 
purity be  present.  (Pagels,  Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  15,  1857.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  deemed  tonic  and 
refrigerant.  It  is  preferable  in  point  of  flavour  to  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  less  apt  to  disturb  the  digestive  functions.  Various  properties  have  been  as- 
cribed to  it;  such  as  allaying  pain  and  spasm,  strengthening  the  sexual  organs, 
preventing  the  morbid  secretion  of  bony  matter,  and  correcting  phosphatic  de- 
posits in  the  urine.  The  last  two  properties  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  its 
power  of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  been  recommended  in  hysteria, 
diabetes,  and  in  leucorrhoea  when  the  secreted  fluid  is  thin  and  acrid.  Magnus 
Hus  used  it  with  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  abdominal  or  petechial  typhus. 
la  diabetes  Dr.  Paris  found  it  to  allay  the  thirst  more  effectually  than  any  othei 
acid  drink.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  largely  diluted  with 
water. 

Off.  Prep.  Ammoniae  Phosphas,  Br.;  Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis,  Br.      B. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM.  U,S,,Br,  Aromatio 
Sulphuric  Acid.    Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  six  troyounces ;  Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  a  troy- 
ounce;  Cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Alcohol  a  suffi,' 
cient  quantity.  Add  the  Acid  gradually  to  a  pint  of  Alcohol,  and  allow  the 
liquid  to  cool.  Mix  the  Ginger  and  Cinnamon,  and,  having  put  them  into  a 
percolator,  pour  Alcohol  gradually  upon  them  until  a  pint  of  tincture  is  ob- 
tained.   Lastly,  mix  the  diluted  acid  and  the  tincture."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial)  three  fluidounces;  Rectilied  Spirit 
two  pints  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency;  Cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder, 
two  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter 
[avoird.].  Mix  the  Acid  gradually  with  thirty-five  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Spirit, 
then  add  the  Cinnamon  and  the  Ginger,  and  digest  for  seven  days,  agitathig 
frequently.  Filter,  and  add  sufficient  Rectified  Spirit  to  make  op  vhe  bulk  >f 
two  pints."  J5r. 
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Though  a  certain  weight  of  acid  has  been  substituted  for  a  certain  measure  in 
the  U.  S.  process,  the  result  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same.  The  IT.  & 
acid  is  about  one-third  stronger  than  the  British.  The  latter  has  the  sp.  gr. 
O0u.'«;  and  "6  fluidrachras  of  it  require  for  neutralization  84'76  measures  of 
litt  >  dametric  solution  of  soda.'- 

Properties.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  a  reddish-brown  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  and,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  of  a  grateful  acid  taste.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  ether,  its  main  ingredients  justifying 
such  a  suspicion;  but  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  originally  held 
this  opinion,  satisfied  himself  that  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  propor- 
tions here  employed,  do  not  generate  a  single  particle  of  ether.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  viewed  merely  as  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  and  containing 
the  essential  oils  of  ginger  and  cinnamon. 

Medical  Froperties  and  Uses.  This  valuable  preparation,  commonly  called 
elixir  of  vitriol,  is  a  simplification  ^f  3Ii/nsichl^s  acid  elixir.  It  is  tonic  and' 
astringent,  and  affords  the  most  agreeable  form  of  sulphuric  acid  for  administra- 
tion. It  is  xerj  much  employed  in  debility  with  night-sweats,  in  loss  of  appetite, 
and  in  the  convalescence  from  fevers,  especially  those  of  the  intermittent  type. 
It  is  often  given  in  conjunction  with  cinchona,  the  taste  of  which  it  serves  to 
cover,  and  the  efficacy  of  which  it  increases  by  promoting  the  solubility  of  its 
febrifuge  principles.  In  haemoptysis  and  other  hemorrhages,  when  not  attended 
with  obvious  inflammation,  it  frequently  proves  useful  by  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood.  It  has  been  recommended  in  epidemic  dysentery.  (New  Jersey  Med.  and 
Surg.  Reporter,  ix.  199.)  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  in  a  wineglassfu! 
of  water,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  teeth 
are  not  injured  by  the  acid. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Ciuchonae  Flavse,  U.  S.;  Infusum  Cinchonoe  Rubrae,  U.  S 

B. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DlLJJTmL  U.S.,  Br.  Diluted  Sul^ 
phuric  Acid. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  two  troyounxies;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Add  the  Acid  gradually  to  fourteen  Jiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and 
mix  them.  Then  filter  through  paper,  and  pass  sufficient  Distilled  Water  through 
the  filter  to  make  the  Diluted  Acid  measure  a  pint.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  acid  is 
1082."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  three  fluidounces ;  Distilled  Water  thirty-five 
Jiuidounces.  Mix  gradually  the  Acid  and  the  Water,  and  preserve  the  product 
in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Sp.gr.  1087.  Six  fluidrachms  require  for  neutralization 
100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  sod a.^'  Br. 

The  direction  to  filter,  in  the  U.  8.  process,  would  be  unnecessary  were  the 
acid  chosen  with  due  attention  to  the  officinal  description  in  the  Materia  Medica. 
But  as  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops  often  contains  insoluble  substances  which 
are  precipitated  on  its  dilution,  the  caution  is  in  practice  often  necessary  to 
aroid  imj)urity  in  tlie  preparation.  In  the  old  formula  a  fluidounce  of  acid  was 
added  to  thirteen  fluidounces  of  water.    The  result  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

This  preparation  is  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  con- 
venient for  prescription.  It  is  not  exactly  coincident  in  strength  as  directed  io 
ibe  two  riiarmacopOBias,  the  U.  8.  acid  being  somewhat  weaker  than  the  British ; 
*ut  the  (lifl'erenco  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  of  practical  importance.  The  strong  acid 
18  added  ;;radually  to  the  water,  to  guard  against  the  too  sudden  production  of 
heat,  which  might  cause  the  fracture  of  the  vessel.  During  the  dilution,  whea 
coniraeroial  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  liquid  becomes  sligliily  turbid,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fuw  dajs  deposits  a  grayish-white  powder,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  fr«»m  which  the  diluted  acid  should  be  poured  off.  This  noxious  salt  is  thus 
got  rid  oi  j  but  sulphate  of  potossa,  another  impurity  in  the  strong  acid,  still 
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remain*  To  avoid  these  impurities,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  British  formula  13 
direcie«i  tj  be  distilled.  The  presence  of  a  little  sulphate  of  potassa  will  do  no 
harm ;  but,  if  it  should  be  fraudulently  introduced  into  the  strong  acid  to  in- 
crease its  specific  gravity,  its  amount  may  be  ascertained  by  saturating  the  acid, 
after  dilution,  with  ammonia,  and  expelling  by  a  red  heat  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia formed.    Whatever  sulphate  of  potassa  is  present  will  remain  behind. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  tonic,  refrigerant, 
and  astringent.  It  is  given  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  often  with  advantage.  In  the 
convalescence  from  protracted  fevers,  it  acts  beneficially  as  a  tonic,  exciting  the 
appetite  and  promoting  digestion.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  employed  in  colliqua- 
tive sweats,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  diarrhoeas  dependent  on  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  In  calculous  affections  attended  with 
phosphatic  sediments  it  is  the  proper  remedy,  being  preferable  to  muriatic  acid, 
as  less  apt,  by  continued  use,  to  disorder  the  stomach.  Locally  it  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  gargles  for  ulcerated  sorethroat  and  for  checking  excessive  ptya- 
lism,  and  as  a  wash  for  cutaneous  eruptions  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  wineglassful  of  plain  or  sweet- 
ened water.  It  is  added  with  advantage  to  infusions  of  cinchona,  the  organic 
alkalies  of  which  it  tends  to  hold  in  solution.  As  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  teeth,  it 
is  best  taken  by  sucking  it  through  a  quill.  It  is  much  less  used  in  the  United 
States  than  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  which  possesses  nearly  the  same  medical  proper- 
ties. (See  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaiicum.)  An  elegant  form  for  giving  it 
is  the  officinal  Compound  Infusion  of  Roses. 

In  1851,  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Buxton,  of  London,  to  the  remarkable 
efficacy  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  several  forms  of  diarrhoea,  especially  chole- 
raic diarrhoea.  In  October,  1853,  Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
published  a  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  in  which  he  strongly 
recommends  it  in  choleraic  diarrhoea,  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  his 
friends  in  more  than  ninety  cases  without  a  single  failure.  The  dose  employed 
was  half  a  fluidrachm,  diluted  with  water,  given  every  twenty  minutes  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in  severe  cases.  The  vomiting,  purging, 
and  cramps  usually  ceased  after  the  third  or  fourth  dose.  For  bilious  diarrhoea 
the  acid  is  not  a  suitable  remedy. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Aconitia ;  Antimonium  Sulphuratum ;  Aqua 
Acidi  Carbonici,  U.  S.;  Atropia;  Ferri  et  Quiniae  Citras,  U.  S.;  Potassae  Bicar- 
bonae,  U.  S.;  Potassae  Permanganas,  Br.;  Quiniae  Yalerianas,  U.  S.;  Sodae  Bi- 
carbonas,  U.  S.;  and  Strychnia,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Atropiae  Sulphas;  Beberiae  Sulphas,  Br.;  Cinchoniae  Sulphas, 
U.  S.;  Infusum  Rosae  Acidum,  Br.;  Infusum  Rosae  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Mor- 
phiae  Sulphas,  U.  S.;  Potassae  Sulphas,  Br.;  Quiniae  Sulphas,  Br.;  Strychniae 
Sulphas,  U.  S.  B. 

ACIDUM  SULPHUROSUM.  CT.AS'.j-Br.  Stilphurous  Acid. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  eight  troyounces;  Charcoal,  in  coarse  powder,  a 
troyounce ;  Distilled  Water  thirty-six  Jluidounces.  Pour  the  Acid  upon  the 
Charcoal,  previously  introduced  into  a  matrass,  and  shake  them  together.  Con- 
nect the  matrass  with  a  washing  bottle,  and  this,  by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  two-necked  bottle  containing  the 
Distilled  Water.  To  the  other  neck  of  this  bottle  attach  another  bent  tube,  and 
let  it  dip  slightly  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  All  the  joints  having 
been  properly  luted,  apply  heat  to  the  matrass  until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved, 
preventing  the  temperature  of  the  Distilled  Water  from  rising,  by  means  of  cold 
water  applied  to  the  bottle  containing  it.  Lastly,  pour  the  Sulphurous  Acid  into 
half-pint  bottles,  which  must  be  well  stopped,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  four  Jluidounces  ;  Wood  Charcoal,  recently  burned, 
dry,  and  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce;  Water  two  Jluidounces;  Di«it  lied 
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Water  hcenty  fluidounces.  Pat  the  Charcoal  and  the  Sulphuric  Acid  into  a 
glass  flask  ;  heat  by  a  gas  lamp ;  and  pass  the  evolved  gas  first  through  a  small 
wash  bottle  containing  the  two  [fluidjounces  of  Water,  and  afterwards  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pint  bottle  [Imp.  meas.]  containing  the  Distilled  Water,  which  must 
be  kept  cold.  Continue  the  distillation  until  the  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  waso 
bottle  appear  to  be  equaled  by  those  passing  through  the  fluid  in  the  larger 
bottle.  Tlie  product  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  in  a  cool  place."  Br 

These  are  new  formulas  of  the  respective  Pharmacopoeias ;  sulphurous  acia 
being  now  for  the  first  time  officinally  recognised.  The  processes  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  both  based  upon  that  of  Wittstein.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  U.  S.  pre- 
paration is  about  1-035,  of  the  British,  104.  Of  the  latter,  "one  fluidrachm, 
mixed  with  a  little  mucilage  of  starch,  does  not  acquire  a  permanent  blue  colour 
with  the  volumetric  solution  of  iodine  until  164  measures  of  the  latter  have 
been  added  to  it."  Br. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  simple.  When  the  sulphuric  acid  (SO,)  and 
charcoal  are  heated  together,  the  former  gives  up  an  equivalent  of  its  oxygen 
to  the  latter,  and  is  thus  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which,  having  been 
passed  first  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  a  little  water  to  absorb  impurities, 
18  received  into  the  distilled  water,  by  which  it  is  absorbed  until  the  water  be- 
comes saturated.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gas  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  excess,  which  escapes  absorption,  is  in  the  U.  S.  process  received  into  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  condensed.  In  the  Br.  process,  the  point  of  satu- 
ration is  roughly  indicated  by  the  bubbles,  formed  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  from 
the  distilled  water,  being  equal  in  size  to  those  formed  in  the  wash  bottle.  The 
direction  to  keep  the  acid  in  well-stopped  bottles,  in  a  cool  place,  is  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  tendency  of  the  gaseous  acid  to  escape.  An  inci- 
dental advantage  of  the  U.  S.  process  is  the  production  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

Prof  F.  C.  Calvert  gives  a  process  for  preparing  this  acid  on  a  large  scale,  by 
which  he  avoids  all  the  inconveniences  usually  attendant  on  its  manufacture,  and 
has  j)repared  thousands  of  gallons  daily  of  a  saturated  solution.  It  consists  in 
burning  sulphur  in  a  small  furnace,  and  conductiug  the  acid  gas,  through  earthen- 
ware tubeb,  surrounded  with  water  so  as  to  cool  them.  The  gas  is  then  made  to 
ascend  through  a  wooden  tube  40  feet  high  and  about  4  feet  wide,  filled  with 
pumice  stone  previously  washed  first  with  muriatic  acid  and  then  with  water.  A 
certain  amount  of  water  is  introduced  into  the  tube  from  above,  which,  in  its 
descent,  meets  and  dissolves  the  gas,  and  runs  out  saturated  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  into  an  air-tight  reservoir.  {Fharm.  Journ.,  xvii.  512.) 

Properties.  The  officinal  sulphurous  acid  is  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  That  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  cannot  be  quite  satu- 
rated, if  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  two  preparations  is  correctly  stated.  The  pure  acid  is 
an  irrespirablo  gas,  of  a  suffocating  odour  familiar  to  every  one  as  timt  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  which  is  converted  into  it  by  combustion.  If  inhaled  in  the  c<Micen- 
trated  state,  it  proves  fatal.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphur  and  two  eqs.  of 
oxygen  (SO,),  has  the  sp.  gr.  2  21,  liquefies  at  14°  P.,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
extinguishes  most  burning  bodies,  has  the  power  of  bleaching  many  coloured  sub- 
stances, and  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines  in  the  pre- 
sence of  water,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  \N'ater  at  05^  takes  up  ai)out  50  volumes 
of  the  gas,  and  the  solution  has  the  sp.  gr.  104.  {Brande  and  Taylor.) 

Officinal  sulphurous  acid  {Acidum  Sulphurusum)  is  a  colourless  liquid,  ha?- 
Ing  the  smeil  of  burning  sulphur,  and  a  sulphurous  somewhat  astringent  taste. 
Its  sp.  gr.  as  indicated  by  the  Pharmacopceias  has  been  mentioned.  When  ex* 
posed  to  the  air  it  slowly  absorbs  oxyj^en,  with  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  thus  acquires  a  sour  ta.ste,  and  the  property  of  changing  vegetable  blues  to 
red.  It  should  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat  "When  saturated  with  ammonia, 
and  created  with  au  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  it  affords  a  clear  or  nearly 
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clear  .olution  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  excess."  (LT.  S.)  This  shows  the 
absen'*e  of  sulphoric  acid.  It  decolorizes  iodine  by  forming  with  it  hydrlodie 
acid,  and  on  this  fact  is  based  the  test  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  before  given. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Sulphurous  acid  has  been  introduced  into  use 
in  consequence  of  its  fatal  influence  upon  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  It  is  supposed  to  be  thus  destructive  by  its  anti-oxygenizing  influ- 
ence ;  sufi'ocating  organic  beings  by  denying  tliera  the  oxygen  necessary  to  their 
existence ;  but  it  probably  acts  also  by  a  physiological  property  iiid<'})endently 
of  its  mere  chemical  efi*ect.  It  is  perhaps  by  the  same  property  that  it  prevents 
fermentation,  destroying  the  microscopic  organisms  essential  to  that  process.  In 
reference  to  its  parasiticide  property,  it  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  Dr.  Jenner  of  London ;  though  to  Prof.  Graham,  we  believe,  belongs 
the  first  suggestion  of  its  applicability  to  such  purposes.  In  cases  of  sarcinae 
ventriculi  it  may  be  taken  internally;  but  one  of  the  sulphites,  as  sulphite  of 
Boda,  is  perhaps  preferable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  yields  the  acid  always  by  de- 
composition in  the  stomach.  It  is  more  used  as  an  external  application,  in  psora, 
the  difi'erent  forms  of  porrigo,  trichosis  of  the  scalp,  pityriasis  versicolor,  and  the 
thrush  of  children ;  all  parasitic  affections,  either  animalcular  or  cryptogamous, 
and  all  of  which  generally  yield  to  it,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  by  previous  removal 
of  the  scabs  or  scales,  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  morbific  cause.  The  dose 
for  internal  use  is  a  fluidrachm,  largely  diluted  with  water.  When  locally  used, 
it  should  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  measures  of  water  or  of  glycerin,  and  ap- 
plied as  a  lotion,  or  by  cloths  wet  with  it,  or  in  the  form  of  cataplasm.      W. 

ACIDUM  TANNICUM.  U.S.,  Br.    Tannic  Acid. 

"Take  of  Nutgall,  in  fine  powder.  Ether,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Expose 
the  Nutgall  to  a  damp  atmosphere  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  mix  it  with 
sufficient  Ether,  previously  washed  with  water,  to  form  a  soft  paste.  Set  this 
aside,  covered  closely,  for  six  hours ;  then,  having  quickly  enveloped  it  in  a 
close  canvas  cloth,  express  it  powerfully  between  tinned  plates,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  liquid  portion.  Reduce  the  resulting  cake  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  suffi- 
cient Ether,  shaken  with  one-sixteenth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  to  form  again  a  soft 
paste,  and  express  as  before.  Mix  the  liquids,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  until  it  assumes  a  syrupy  consistence;  then  spread  it  on 
glass  or  tinned  plates,  and  dry  it  quickly  in  a  drying  closet.  Lastly,  remove  the 
dry  residue  from  the  plates  with  a  spatula,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle."  US. 

"  Take  of  Galls,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Ether  thrc6 
pints  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled  W&ter  Jive Jluidounces.  Mix  the  Water 
and  Ether  by  agitation,  and  after  a  few  minutes  pour  the  ethereal  solution  in  suc- 
cessive portions  upon  the  Galls,  previously  introduced  into  a  glass  or  porcelain 
percolator,  with  a  receiver  so  attached  as  to  prevent  loss  of  ether  from  evapora- 
tion. The  liquid  which  accumulates  in  the  receiver  consists  of  two  distinct  strata ; 
separate  the  heavier  liquid,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  com- 
plete the  drying  in  a  hot-air  chamber,  the  temperature  of  which  should  not 
exceed  212°.  From  the  lighter  liquid  the  ether  may  be  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion." Br. 

The  present  TJ.  S.  process,  which  is  that  of  Leconnet,  was  substituted,  at  the 
late  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for  that  of  M.  Pelouze,  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  former  edition,  and  is  still  retained  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
copying  that  of  the  Dublin  College.  While  the  discarded  process  yields  the  tan- 
nic acid  probably  in  a  somewhat  purer  state  than  the  present,  it  is  less  e.asy  of 
performance,  and  much  less  productive,  while  the  product  of  the  exiting  formula 
is  snfliciently  pure  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  addition  of  a  little  alcohol, 
8  per  cent,  for  example,  to  the  ethereal  menstruum  still  further  increases  the  pro- 
duct, and,  we  are  informed,  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  j  but  w  donot 
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the  propriety  of  this  deyiation  from  the  officinal  directions,  as  the  resulting  pro- 
duct may  not  be  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  officinal.  There  appear  to  be 
two  colouring  principles  in  galls,  one  soluble  in  ether  and  not  in  alcohol,  the 
other  in  alcohol  and  not  in  ether.  Hence,  while  the  tannic  acid,  in  whichever 
way  procured,  is  yellowish,  that  obtained  by  ether  has  a  greenish  tint,  while  that 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol  is  slightly  brownish.  The  U.  S.  process  is  the  same 
with  that  proposed  by  a  commission  of  distinguished  French  pharmaceutists  for 
the  edition  of  the  Codex  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  In  consequence  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  acid  is  dried,  in  thin  layers,  on  tinned  or  glass  plates,  and 
equably  exposed  to  heat  above  and  below,  it  froths  up  on  the  escape  of  the  ether, 
and  concretes  in  a  soft,  cellular,  friable  form,  which  is  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  preparation  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  formula. 

From  a  superficial  examination  of  this  process,  it  might  appear  that  the  re* 
suit  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  ethereal  extract ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  tbo 
ether  employed  should  contain  water,  as  it  is  directed  to  be  washed;  and  yet 
the  quantity  of  water  is  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  operate  by  its  mere  solvent 
power.  The  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  process  of  Pelouze  afford  the 
means  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  which  was  first  suggested  by  M.  Beral.  la 
this,  the  powdered  galls  are  submitted  to  percolation  by  watered  ether,  and  the 
liquid  which  passes  divides  itself  into  two  layers,  a  heavier  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  a  lighter  which  floats  upon  the  surface.  It  is  the  heavier  which  con- 
tains the  tannic  acid,  and  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  ether,  water,  and  tannic  acid  unite  to  form  a  definite 
compound,  in  which  the  affinities  are  too  feeble  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  ether 
to  rise  in  vapour,  and  which  is,  therefore,  decomposed  by  its  evaporation.  The 
proportion  of  the  menstruum  to  the  galls  is  very  small,  much  smaller  than  would 
be  employed  to  obtain  an  extract;  and  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  both 
liquids  is  probably  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  definite  compound  referred 
to,  thus  leaving  little  or  none  to  act  merely  as  solvents.  Hence  the  exclusion 
from  the  resulting  acid,  in  great  measure,  of  the  other  soluble  constituents  of  the 
galls;  and  the  slight  amount  of  impurity  really  present  in  the  acid  is  probably 
owing  to  the  action  of  that  small  quantity  of  the  menstruum  not  occupied  ia 
forming  the  liquid  compound.  Opinion  is  not  altogether  united  in  this  explana- 
tion; but  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  author  best  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  case.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  tannic  acid,  obtained  by  either  of 
the  olliciiial  processes,  has  a  more  or  less  yellowish  tint.  From  this,  according 
to  F.  Kummel,  it  may  be  freed  by  the  percolation,  through  recently  ignited  ani- 
mal charcoal,  of  its  solution  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  has,  too,  a  slight 
odour,  which,  according  to  Trof.  Procter,  is  derived  from  a  volatile  odorous  prin- 
ciple existing  in  galls,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  separating  from  the  acid  by  the 
action  of  benzole.  From  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  is  obtained  from  galls 
by  Pelouze's  ujethod ;  while  that  of  Leconnet  is  said  to  yield  60  per  cent. 

The  term  tannin  was  originally  applied  to  a  principle  or  principles  existing  in 
many  vegetables,  liaving  a  very  astringent  taste,  and  the  ])roperlies  of  producing 
a  white  liocculent  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin,  and  a  black  precipitate 
with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  As  obtained,  however,  from  dilTertMJt  plants, 
it  was  f«>uiKl  to  exhibit  some  difference  of  properties;  and  chemists  have  recog- 
nised two  kinds,  one  exif^tinj^  m  oak  bark,  oralis,  kc,  distinguished  by  producing 
a  l)iiii>hblack  prr  the  salts  ■  )xide  of  iron,  and  the  other  ex- 

istiiiL^  ill  Peruvian  i,  &c.,  aim  "'rized  by  producing  a  greenish* 

black  or  dark-olive  preiMpitatc  with  the  same  suits.  The  former  ia  the  one  which 
has  received  most  attention,  atid  from  an  examination  of  which  the  characters 
of  tannin  have  generally  been  given.  It  is  the  substance  described  in  this  article, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  latter  is  essentially  distinct  from  the  Unuin 
of  galls,  and  different  in  different  vegetables.    One  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
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tannin  of  galls  is  its  facility  of  conversion  into  gallic  acid,  which  is  wanting  in 
the  otlcer  varieties.  Since  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelouze  in 
relation  to  tannin,  this  substance  has  been  universally  admitted  to  rank  with  the 
acids,  and  is  now,  therefore,  denominated  tannic  acid.  The  ordinary  variety  pro- 
cured from  galls  is  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  by  some  galfolannic  acid^ 
and  by  others  quercitannic  aoid.  According  to  Pettenkofer,  it  is  found  only 
in  perennial  plants,  indicating  some  relation  to  the  production  of  woody  fibre. 
{Buchiier^s  Neues  Repert.,  iii.  74-76.) 

Properties,  Pure  tannic  acid  is  solid,  uncrystallizable,  white  or  slightly  yel- 
lowish, inodorous,  strongly  astringent  to  the  taste  without  bitterness,  very  soluble 
in  water,  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especially  when  anhydrous,  and 
insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  the  solid 
state;  but  its  aqueous  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  a  crystalline  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  gallic  acid.  During 
the  change,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  disen- 
gaged. I3ut,  according  to  M.  E.  Robiquet,  this  change  does  not  always  take 
place,  and,  when  it  does  happen,  is  ascribable  to  the  presence  of  pectase  in  the 
tannin.  (See  2^(i9(^  920.)  If  the  solution  of  tannic  acid  be  boiled  for  a  long  time, 
the  pectase  loses  its  property  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  the  solution  may  be 
kept  indefinitely  without  cliange.  (Journ.  de  Pharrn.,  Avril,  1853,  p.  246.) 

Exposed  to  heat,  tannic  acid  partly  melts,  swells  up,  blackens,  takes  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Thrown  on  red-hot  iron,  it  is  entirely  dissipated. 
Its  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  it  combines  with  most  of  the  salifiable  bases. 
It  forms  with  potassa  a  compound  but  slightly  soluble,  and  is,  therefore,  precipi- 
tated by  this  alkali  or  its  carbonates  from  a  solution  which  is  not  too  dilute, 
though  a  certain  excess  of  alkali  will  cause  the  precipitate  to  be  redissolved. 
Its  combination  with  soda  is  much  more  soluble ;  and  this  alkali  afi'ords  no  pre- 
cipitate, unless  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  tannic  acid.  With  ammonia 
its  relations  are  similar  to  those  with  potassa.  Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, added  in  the  state  of  hydrates,  form  with  it  compounds  of  little  solubility. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  when  presented,  in  the 
state  of  salts,  to  a  solution  of  the  tannate  of  potassa.  Many  of  the  metallic  salts 
are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  even  in  the  uncombined  state,  especially  those  of 
lead,  copper,  silver,  uranium,  chromium,  mercury,  teroxide  of  antimony,  and 
protoxide  of  tin.  With  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  it  forms  a  black  preci- 
pitate, which  is  a  compound  of  tannic  acid  and  the  sesquioxide,  and  is  the  basis 
of  ink.  It  does  not  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  pure  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron. 
Several  of  the  alkaline  salts  precipitate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  either 
by  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds,  or  by  simply  abstracting  the  sol- 
vent. 

Tannic  acid  unites  with  all  the  vegetable  organic  alkalies,  forming  compounds 
which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water ;  though  they  are  soluble  in  the  vegetable  acids,  especially  the  acetic, 
and  in  alcohol,  and  in  this  latter  respect  differ  from  most  of  the  compounds 
which  tannic  acid  forms  with  other  vegetable  principles.  On  account  of  this 
property  of  tannic  acid,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  test  of  the  vegetable  alkalies ; 
and  it  is  so  delicate,  that  it  will  throw  down  a  precipitate  from  their  solution, 
even  when  too  feeble  to  be  disturbed  by  ammonia. 

It  has  an  affinity  for  several  acids,  and  when  in  solution  affords  precipitates 
with  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids,  but  not  with 
the  oxalic,  tartaric,  lactic,  acetic,  or  citric.  The  precipitates  are  considered  as 
compounds  of  tannic  acid  with  the  respective  acids  mentioned,  and  are  soluble 
in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  with  an  excess  of  acid.  Hence,  in  order  to 
insure  precipitation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  acid  in  excess  to  the  solution  ot 
tannic  acid.    Strecker,  however,  denies  that  the  precipitates  are  compounds  of 
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the  tannin  with  the  acid,  and  maintains  that  they  are  merely  tannin  imbued  with 
free  acid.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  287,  p.  370.) 

When  tannic  acid,  iodine,  and  water  are  mixed,  a  reaction  takes  place,  by 
which  the  water  is  decomposed  ;  its  hydrogen  forming  with  the  iodine  hydriodic 
acid,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  tannic  acid  and  remains  in  solution ; 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  tannic  acid, 
to  form  a  compound,  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated.  The  iodized  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  capable  of  dissolving  more  iodine,  and  holding  it  in  per- 
manent solution,  however  much  diluted.  (Socquet  and  Guilliermond,  Journ.  de 
Fharvt.,  xxvi.  280.) 

Tannic  acid  precipitates  solutions  of  starch,  albumen,  and  gluten,  and  forms 
with  gelatin  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is  the  basis  of  leather. 

Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  its  formula, 
according  to  Liebig,  is  Cj^H^Oj,  or  C,JIjjO,-f  3H0.  Mulder,  however,  from  re- 
cent investigations,  considers  it  isomeric  with  gallic  acid,  and  gives  its  formula 
C^H,0,.-t-lIO.  Strecker  looks  upon  it  as  a  compound  of  gallic  acid  and  grape 
sugar,  tbe  latter  of  which  is  destroyed  in  the  spontaneous  change  that  mois- 
tened galls  undergo  by  time.  (See  Acidum  Gallicum,  page  920.)  lie  gives  as 
its  formula  C^H^O,,  for  the  anhydrous  acid,  which,  by  the  addition  of  3  eqs.  of 
water,  becomes  the  hydrated  acid  0^^112.^,^,  diflferiug  from  Liebig's  by  2  eqs.  of 
water.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  287,  p.  370.)  M.  E.  llobiquet  denies  the  complex  na- 
ture ascribed  to  tannic  acid  by  Strecker,  and  maintains  that,  when  transformed 
into  gallic  acid  by  the  pectic  ferment  or  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  simply  by  a 
molecular  change,  and  not  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  constituents.  {Journ. 
de  rhann.,  xxvi.  31.)  But,  whether  consisting  of  glucose  and  gallic  acid,  or  sim- 
ply resolvable  by  certain  agencies,  through  a  new  arrangement  of  its  molecules^ 
into  these  substances,  it  will  equally  rank  among  the  glucosides;  differing  in  this 
respect  essentially  from  the  varieties  of  tannic  acid  which  precipitate  the  salts  of 
iron  greenish-black,  as  the  tannin  of  rhatany  and  catechu.* 

Medirol  Properties  and  Uses.  Tannic  acid,  being  the  chief  principle  of 
vegetable  astringents,  is  capable  of  exerting  on  the  system  the  same  effects  with 
this  class  of  medicines,  and  may  be  given  in  the  same  complaints.  It  has  an 
advantaL'-e  over  the  astringent  extracts  in  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  dose, 
which  renders  it  less  apt  to  off'end  an  irritable  stomach.  In  most  of  the  vege- 
table astringents,  it  is  associated  with  more  or  less  bitter  extractive,  or  other 
principle  which  modifies  its  operation,  and  renders  the  medicine  less  applicable 
than  it  <  '  '  '  would  be  to  certain  cases,  in  which  there  is  an  indication  for 
pure  as  without  any  tonic  power.    Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 

active  luiuorrhages;  and  tannic  acid,  in  its  separate  state,  is  in  these  cases  pre- 
fernblf  t*^*  th^  native  combinations  in  which  it  ordinarily  exists.  Dr.  Porta,  an 
I^  •!,  emi)loyed  it  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  uterine 

luMi:  ■  pn^Hshcd  the  resiilts  of  his  experience  in  1827.    M.  Cavalier 

afterwii  *'nlly  in  the  same  complaint,  and  found  it  efl*cctual  also 

in  a  ca>  1  the  rectum.    It  is,  without  doubt,  a  useful  remedy  in 

most  forifif?  of  hemorrhage,  after  a  Bufficient  reduction  of  arterial  action  by 
depletory  measuD*^  Tn  (UnrrlKin  \\  \<  pml.ably  more  beneficial  than  ordinary 
astringents,  as  1<  lach  and  bowels.    It  has  been  found 

henf'ficinl  in  coll  .., ..,  ,  i..  *  ..m  .  wi  chronic  catarrh  with  excessive  and 

debilitating  exp<  i.  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hooping-cough,  and  ia 

c-ystirrhcea.    The  mu><-  n>r  ordinary  purposes  is  from  two  to  five  grains,  but  in 

♦   Vfiii.t    .;    Jilnmi   lmv«   hni-n    nrf»r.nui.<l    i,f    out  i  m  n  <  if »    » l>  r.   r. .,.>.,♦;«,.   r,f    tnntliO    Acitl,    Which    IS 

i^  t  the  value  of  their  tan- 

nii't  u  want  of  space,  with  ro- 

ferring  to  ilie  Am.  Juurn.  vj  J'/tarm.  (Seul.  18uU,  p.  427;  March,  1861,  p.  164;  Not.  I6fi^ 
p.  6iy;  anvlJuly,  1864,  p.  314). 
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urgent  cases  it  may  be  increased  to  ten  grains.  The  only  disadvantage  which 
has  been  experienced  from  it,  when  taken  in  excess,  is  obstinate  constipation. 
It  haj  been  used  with  advantage,  by  Dr.  P.  Gamier,  in  very  large  doses,  in  the 
dropsy  of  Bright^s  disease.  He  gave  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in  divided 
doses,  through  the  day,  and  found  its  curative  influence,  beginning  on  the  second 
day,  to  be  manifested  by  copious  diuresis  with  a  return  of  the  urine  to  a  healthy 
Ftate,  by  perspiration,  ready  alvine  evacuation,  and  a  restoration  of  appetite,  with- 
out any  unpleasant  effect.  (Arch.  Gen.,  Jan  v.  1859,  p.  36.)  Locally,  it  may  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  galls  or  other  vegetable  astringents  are  appli- 
cable; as  for  hemorrhages,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  diphtheria,  toothache,  aphthae,  excessive  salivation,  leucorrhoea,  gleet, 
gonorrhcea,  flabby  and  phagedenic  ulcers,  piles,  chilblains,  &c.  As  a  wash  it 
may  be  used  in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of 
water.  A  Belgian  surgeon,  M.  Ilairion,  recommends  a  strong  solution,  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  tannic  acid  to  three  of  distilled  water,  for  ap- 
plication to  various  ophthalmic  affections;  as  acute  and  chronic  inflammation, 
ulcers  and  specks  on  the  cornea,  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  &c.  {Joum.  de 
Fharm.,  xviii.  449.)  An  ointment  may  be  made  from  it  by  rubbing  two  scruples 
first  wirh  twenty  minims  of  water  into  a  paste,  and  then  with  an  ounce  of  lard. 
A  solution  in  glycerin,  which  dissolves  it  freely,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Bayes,  of  Brighton,  England,  as  a  powerful  styptic,  and  an  excellent  local 
application  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  surfaces  requiring  an  astringent  impres- 
Bion.  In  affections  of  the  rectum  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  suppository. 
In  diseases  of  the  uterus  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical 
pencil  about  an  inch  long  and  two  lines  thick,  made  with  4  parts  of  the  acid  to 
1  part  of  tragacanth,  with  a  little  crumb  of  bread  to  give  the  mixture  due  flexi- 
bility. {Pharm.  Joum.,  Fev.  1,  1860,  p.  128.) 

Given  largely  to  a  dog,  tannic  acid  caused  the  urine  to  become  dark-brown 
and  opaque;  and  the  secretion  gave  evidences  of  the  presence  of  gallic  and 
pyrogallic  acids.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  136,  p.  231.)  Hence  it  is  probable  that,  when 
absorbed,  it  undergoes  a  change  into  one  or  both  these  acids,  and  that  it  is 
through  these  that  it  produces  its  effects  on  the  system. 

Fharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Digitalinum,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici,  j5r.;  Trochisci  Acidi  Tannici,  5r.; 
TJnguentura  Acidi  Tannici,  U.  S.  W. 

ACIDUM  VALERIANICUM.  U.  S,  Valerianic  Acid, 
"Take  of  Valerianate  of  Soda,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  troyounces;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Valerianate  of  Soda  add,  first, 
three  fluidounces  of  Water,  and  then  three  troyounces  and  a  half  of  Sulphuric 
Acid.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  from  the  mixture,  after  standing,  separate  the 
oily  acid  liquid  which  rises  to  the  surface.  Agitate  this  repeatedly  with  small 
portions  of  Sulphuric  Acid  until  its  specific  gravity  is  reduced  below  0*950. 
Then  introduce  it  into  a  retort,  and  distil  nearly  to  dryness,  rejecting  the  distil- 
late so  long  as  it  has  a  specific  gravity  above  0940,  and  keeping  the  remainder 
for  use.  The  rejected  portion  of  the  distillate,  after  agitation  with  Sulphuric 
Acid,  may  be  returned  to  the  retort  during  the  progress  of  the  distillation."  U.S. 
The  object  of  this  process  is  merely  to  procure  valerianic  acid  in  a  state 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  valerianate  of  ammonia.  The  sulphuric  acid, 
uniting  with  the  soda  of  the  valerianate  of  soda,  separates  the  valerianic  acid, 
which  rises  to  the  surface  with  the  appearance  of  an  oil.  In  this  state  it  is  com- 
bined with  more  than  one  eq.  of  water,  and  as  it  is  the  monohydrated  acid  that 
is  wanted,  the  direction  is  given  to  agitate  it  with  sulphuric  acid  which  deprives 
it  of  the  excess  of  water.  It  is  now  distilled  in  order  to  separate  any  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  that  may  be  mixed  with  it.  The  process  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Crew,  published  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  for  March,  1860  (p.  109). 
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For  modes  of  preparing  valerianic  acid  from  the  oil  and  roots  of  valerian, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Valerian  at  page  848.  It  is  prepared 
also  from  fusel  oil  (amylic  alcohol)  by  reaction  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  valerianate  of 
soda.  (See  Sodse  Valerianas,  Part  II.) 

Talerianic  acid  received  its  name  from  having  been  found  in  the  oil  distilled 
from  the  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  valeric  acid. 
It  was  first  obtained  in  1817  by  Chevreul  from  the  oil  of  the  dolphin,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  dclphinic  acid,  which,  however,  upon  the  discovery  of  its 
identity  with  the  acid  afterwards  obtained  by  Pentz  from  valerian,  was  super- 
ceded by  its  present  title.  It  has  been  obtained  also  from  the  bark  and  fruit  of 
Viburnum  opulus,  the  sap-wood  of  the  European  elder  (Sambucus  nigra),  the 
root  of  Angelica  Archangel ica,  and  from  various  organic  products  whether  of 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom. 

Properties.  Valerianic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  a  re- 
pulsive odour,  recalling,  however,  that  of  valerian,  and  a  pungent,  sour,  acrid,  dis* 
agreeable  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  variously  given  from  0'930  at  55°  to  0944  at  50°. 
(Omelin.)  As  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  0'933.  It  remains  liquid 
at  8°  below  zero,  and  boils  at  270°  F.  (Trommsdorff.)  It  is  soluble  in  30  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  when  agitated  with  water  takes  up  about  20  per  cent,  without 
losing  its  oily  consistence,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Alcohol  and 
ether  mix  with  it  in  all  proportions.  It  is  very  soluble  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and 
dissolves  camphor  and  some  resins.  {Trommsdorff.)  It  forms  salts  with  the  al- 
kalies, and  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  but  the  blue  colour  gradually  returns 
in  a  warm  place.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  CiqIIjoO/,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  bear  to  fusel  oil  a  similar  relation  with  that  between  acetic  acid  and  alcohol. 
Thus,  the  compound  radical  amyl  (CjJI  )  uniting  with  one  eq.  of  oxygen  and 
one  of  water  forms /use/  oil  (Cj^H^jO-f  liO),  which,  by  the  loss  of  two  eqs.  of 
hydrogen  and  the  gain  of  two  of  oxygen,  becomes  monohydrated  valerianic  acid 
(Cjj,n,Oj-f  nO).  In  this  state  the  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  two  additional 
eqs.  of  water,  forming  the  terhydrated  acid  (CjoIIjOg-f  3H0),  or,  if  the  eq.  of 
water  in  the  dry  acid  be  considered  as  constitutional,  the  bihydrated  acid  (C^ 
H  0^-f  2II0).  This  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  dry  or  monohydrated 
acid,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  saccharine.  According  to  Chiozza,  the 
anhydrous  acid  (Cj^lIgO,)  may  be  prepared  by  treating  valerianate  of  potash 
with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  {Gmeliii's  Handbook,  xi.  37.)  The  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  tests  of  the  officinal  acid.  "A  solution  of 
Valerianic  Acid  in  50  parts  of  hot  water,  saturated  with  hydrated  carbonate  of 
zinc,  yields  a  liquid,  which,  when  filtered  and  evaporated  to  10  parts  and  cooled, 
affords  white  pearly  crystals  of  valerianate  of  zinc.  The  mother-water,  drained 
from  these  crystals,  should  not  yield,  by  further  evaporation  and  cooling,  a  salt 
crystallizing  in  six-sided  tables,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  When  the  Acid  is 
added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  the  transparency  of  the 
Bolation  is  not  disturbed."  The  former  of  the  last  two  tests  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  acetic,  the  latter  of  butyric  acid. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  In  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  this 
process,  valerianic  acid  has  not  been  used  as  a  medicine.  The  acid  distilled 
frmn  the  oil  ..r  ront  of  Valerian  has  been  employed  in  nervous  affections,  and 
similar  to  those  of  valerian.  According  to  Lnndercr,  the 
ii.  .^.  »ii,u.  m.m;  jMudnced  does  not  operate  therapeutically  so  satisfactorily  as 
the  native  product.  The  dose  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
oil  of  valerian.    It  may  bo  given  in  sweetened  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Ammonioj  Valerianas,  U.  S.;  Quiniic  Valerianas,  U.  S.  W. 
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ACONITIA.  U.S,,Br. 

Aoonitia. 

"Take  of  Aconite  Root,  in  moderately  fine  ^^owdev,  forty-eight  troyounces; 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  a  Jluidounce  and  a  half;  Alcohol,  Stronger  Water  of 
Ammonia,  Stronger  Ether,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Digest 
the  powder  in  eight  pints  of  Alcohol,  in  a  close  vessel,  at  the  temperature  of 
120°,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Introduce  the  mixture  into  a  cylindrical  perco- 
lator, and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  twenty-four  pints  of  liquid  have 
slowly  passed.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  filtered  liquid  until  this  is  reduced 
to  the  measure  of  a  pint.  Then  add  to  the  concentrated  liquid  a  pint  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  to  which  has  been  added  the  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Remove  from  the  liquid  the  fixed  oil  and  resin  which  separate  on 
standing,  and  evaporate  it  to  four  fluidounces.  When  the  liquid  has  cooled, 
pour  it  into  a  glass-stoppered  pint  bottle,  and  wash  it,  by  agitation  and  de- 
cantation,  with  six  fluidounces  of  Stronger  Ether,  to  remove  the  remainder  of 
the  fixed  oil  and  resin.  Now  add  Stronger  Water  of  Ammonia  until,  after  agita- 
tion, it  remains  in  slight  excess.  Next,  treat  the  resulting  mixture  with  six 
fluidounces  of  Stronger  Ether,  and,  having  closed  the  bottle,  agitate  briskly  for 
a  few  minutes.  Allow  the  liquid  to  stand  until  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
lighter  being  an  ethereal  solution  of  Aconitia.  Decant  this  carefully,  and  treat 
what  remains,  twice  successively,  with  the  same  quantity  of  Stronger  Ether, 
decanting  each  time  as  before.  Mix  the  several  ethereal  solutions  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  dryness.  Lastly, 
reduce  the  dry  residue  to  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Aconite  Root,  in  coarse  ipovfder,  fourteen  pounds  (avoird.);  Rec- 
tified Spirit,  Distilled  Water,  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Pure  Ether,  Dilute  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Pour  upon  the  Aconite  Root  three  gallons 
of  the  Spirit,  mix  them  well,  and  heat  until  ebullition  commences ;  then  cool, 
and  macerate  for  four  days.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a  displacement  apparatus, 
and  percolate,  adding  more  Spirit,  when  requisite,  until  the  root  is  exhausted. 
Distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder over  a  water-bath  until  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated. 
Mix  the  residual  extract  thoroughly  with  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  Distilled 
Water,  and,  when  it  has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  filter 
through  paper.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  Solution  of  Ammonia  in  slight  ex- 
cess, and  beat  them  gently  over  a  water-bath.  Separate  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter,  and  dry  it.  Reduce  this  to  coarse  powder,  and  macerate  it  in  successive 
portions  of  the  Ether  with  frequent  agitation.  Decant  the  several  products,  mix, 
and  distil  off  the  ether  until  the  extract  is  dry.  Dissolve  the  dry  extract  in  warm 
Distilled  Water  acidulated  with  the  Sulphuric  Acid ;  and,  when  the  solution  is 
cold,  precipitate  it  by  the  cautious  addition  of  Solution  of  Ammonia  diluted  with 
four  times  its  bulk  of  Distilled  Water.  W^ash  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  Distilled  Water,  and  dry  it  by  slight  pressure  between 
folds  of  filtering  paper."  Br. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  a  modification  of  that  of 
Headland,  published  in  a  note  in  the  preceding  edition  of  the  U.  S  Dispensa- 
tory, was  substituted  for  the  former  U.  S.  process,  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  water  employed,  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  which  absorbed  much 
of  the  alkaloid,  that  formula  had  proved  unproductive.  In  the  present,  the  pow- 
dered root  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  by  percolation,  most  of  the  alcohol  distilled 
off,  and  the  residue  treated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  native 
salt  is  converted  into  the  sulphate.  After  the  removal  of  the  resinous  and  oily 
matters  that  separate,  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  concentrated,  and  washed 
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with  ether,  which,  without  dissolving  the  sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in  thai 
menstruum,  removes  the  remaining  oil  and  resin.  The  addition  of  ammonia  now 
decomposes  the  sulphate,  separating  the  alkaloid,  which  in  this  state  is  dissolved 
out  by  repeated  agitation  with  ether;  and  the  process  is  completed  by  mixing 
the  ethereal  solutions,  and  allowing  them  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The 
points  in  which  this  process  differs  from  that  of  Headland,  are  the  use  of  perco- 
lation to  exhaust  the  root  instead  of  boiling  with  alcohol,  and  the  washing  with 
ether  before  the  addition  of  ammonia,  by  which  the  resin  and  colouring  matter 
are  removed.  The  latter  modification  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  Prof.  Procter 
in  a  communication  to  the  Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.  (March,  1861,  p.  102). 

In  the  British  process,  the  root  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  by  a  combination  of 
maceration  and  percolation,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  unnecessary;  the 
resulting  tincture  is  wholly  deprived  of  its  alcohol  by  distillation  and  evapora- 
tion; and  the  residue  thoroughly  exhausted  by  boiling  water.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  treated  with  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  alka- 
loid, having  been  dried  and  powdered,  is  exhausted  by  ether.  Lastly,  the  im- 
pure aconitia  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  ether,  is  purified  by  solution  in  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  ammonia.  This  process 
was  given  to  the  I^harmacopoeia  Committee  of  the  British  Council  by  a  manu- 
facturer who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  the  alkaloid.  {Garrod.)* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  more  or  less  of  the  aconella  discovered  by  the  Messrs. 
Smith  of  Edinburgh  in  aconite  root,  and  now  believed  to  be  identical  with  nar- 
cotina,  is  contained  in  most  of  the  aconitia  of  commerce.  It  appears  to  us  that 
it  must  contaminate  the  product  of  the  British  process,  and,  if  not  present  in  the 
U.  S.  aconitia,  must  have  been  removed  by  the  preliminary  washing  with  ether. 
If  great  care  is  taken,  in  the  preparation  of  aconitia,  to  avoid  the  slightest  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  this  alkaloid, 
the  aconella  will  be  left  behind;  and  on  the  same  principle  it  may  be  separated 
from  aconitia  when  existing  in  it.  Should  a  mixture  of  the  two  be  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  the  aconitia  would  be  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  aco- 
nella to  be  left.  (Messrs.  Smith,  Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  319.)  Whichever 
process  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  the  ammonia  in  great  excess, 
as  it  diminishes  the  product  probably  by  dissolving  the  aconitia. f 

*  A  process  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  E.  Ilottot,  of  France,  which  is  believed 
hy  ti"^  ...  ir  to  yield  the  alkaloid  pure.  The  powdered  root  is  macerated  for  eight  days 
iTi  •.'.'  -■)°\  the  liquid  is  separated  by  percolation;  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  the 

mist  1  II  from  time  io  time;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 

sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence;  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  is  added  to  tlie  residue,  the  mixture  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  green  oil  which  rises  to 
til.  siirt  ,.  .  in  1  ^i)li(lifies  at  08°  P.  removed;  the  litjuid  having  been  passed  through  a 
'ii  •>!  Ti,;  I  inito  tlie  last  portion  of  oil,  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and  raised  to  tho 

ln'iling  I'lirii;  liu-  i —  '■  vhich  is  deposited  in  a  cojupact  mass,  and  contains  much 
rosin,  is  wusheil,  nn  with  pure  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  allowed  to  evapo- 

rate;  lh<-  i-.'-i.iii.-  I~  II  wut.T  iicicliil-ii.Mi  uitii  villi, 1. uric  acid,  and  Tir.>.M»'it'»r.Hl  hy 

tmiii  i;  led,  and  d  r; 

the  '  ito<l  with  !i  to 

»u1t  !  lied  by  ililute  Holution  of  ammonia  h  .  y 

droi  '-(doured,  is  separateil,  and  the  prerii  ;i- 

ss.    The  precipitate  now  T  i  til 

I  nt  a  low  teuiperature.    T-  'it 


»lka  ■,. 

tl     •  •>- 

loid,  in  c  r- 

tunity  of  If 

incli-                                       u  inch  ly  ;.  iio 

top.  .                                   ,  n  point.  111  IT 
ext<»rii.ih_\ .  vriiowiHii  internally,  hfir<i,  wmi  n  «ii)nitij»  w-ix-iiKr  irnoturo,  ana  me  cuarao- 
leristic  taste  of  the  aconites  in  a  high  degree. — Note  to  the  tenth  tdUion. 
GO 
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Properties.  As  procured  by  either  of  the  officinal  processes  aconitia  is  slightly 
c  floured ;  but  when  pure  it  is  perfectly  white.  As  hitherto  obtained  it  is  amor- 
phous; and,  though  products  have  been  sold  as  aconitia  having  a  crystalline 
form,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  impurity.  When  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  a  watery  solution  of  its  salts,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate,  containing 
25  per  cent,  of  water;  but  it  yields  its  water  when  heated,  and  may  be  obtained 
anhydrous  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  ether,  or  by  precipi- 
tation by  the  alkalies  from  a  boiling  solution  of  its  salts.  In  this  case  it  forms 
a  compact  coagulum.  (Eottot.) 

Aconitia  probably  exists  in  the  plant  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  form- 
ing a  soluble  salt.  It  is  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  producing 
a  benumbing  impression  on  the  tongue.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  fusible 
by  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  not  volatile ;  but  at  a  high  temperature  is  decomposed, 
with  the  escape  of  ammonia,  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat  is  entirely  dis- 
sipated. It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solution  150  parts  of  cold 
and  50  of  boiling  water.  (PhilUps.)  Alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  dissolve  it 
readily.  It  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  reddened  by  acids,  and  neutralizes 
the  acids,  forming  cry  stall  izable  salts.  The  solution  of  these  salts  produces  a 
white  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  yellowish  with  terchloride  of 
gold,  and  a  yellowish-brown  with  free  iodine.  Aconitia  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  but  not  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  the  bicar- 
bonates  of  potassa  and  soda.  (Br.)  Its  received  formula  is  CgoH^,NO,^.  A  spu- 
rious substance  has  sometimes  been  sold  under  the  same  name,  which  is  nearly  or 
quite  inert;  and  at  best  the  alkaloid  is  apt  to  be  of  uncertain  strength,  as  found 
in  the  shops.  This  can  be  accounted  for,  now  that  it  is  known  that  aconella  must 
have  largely  contaminated  the  alkaloid  as  procured  by  the  processes  used,  and 
sometimes  may  have  been  the  chief  ingredient. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  vegetable  principle  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  animal  economy.  One-fiftieth  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  alcohol 
destroyed  a  sparrow  in  a  few  minutes;  and  the  same  quantity,  administered  to 
an  elderly  female,  is  said  to  have  nearly  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Garrod  has  repeat- 
edly known  large  dogs  to  be  killed  by  the  50th  of  a  grain ;  more  than  half  an 
hour  usually  elapsing  before  death.  (Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Feb.  1864,  p.  146.) 
In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  aconitia,  recorded  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  though  two 
grains  and  a  half  were  taken,  the  patient  ultimately  recovered.  But,  as  vomit- 
ing almost  immediately  ensued,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  poi- 
son was  thus  discharged  from  the  stomach.  Besides  extreme  general  prostration, 
indicated  by  a  cold  pale  surface,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  action  of  the  heart, 
the  prominent  symptoms  were  convulsive  vomiting,  recurring  every  minute  or 
two,  and  fearful  spasms  of  the  throat,  resembling  those  of  hydrophobia,  upon 
any  attempt  at  swallowing.  There  was  no  paralysis,  the  pupils  were  sensible  to 
light,  and  the  intellect  remained  perfectly  clear.  The  remedies  were  the  hot 
bath,  mustard  to  the  epigastrium,  and  enemata  of  oil  of  turpentine,  laudanum, 
and  nutriment.  (Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,  Jan.  1841.)  Dr.  Van  Praag  found,  in  his 
experiments  with  aconitia  on  the  lower  animals,  that  it  lessens  cerebral  power, 
paralyzes  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  dilates  the  pupil,  retards  respiration, 
is  uncertain  in  its  influence  on  the  pulse,  and  destroys  life  either  suddenly  by 
asphyxia,  or  more  slowly  by  exhaustion. 

The  observations  of  M.  Uottot,  from  experiments  on  himself,  are  deseiving  of 
notice,  from  the  great  care  with  which  they  appear  to  have  been  made.  From 
doses  gradually  increased  to  3  milligrammes  (-046  gr.),  M.  Ilottot  experienced, 
immediately,  over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  a  sensation  of  acri- 
.mony  and  heat,  which  rapidly  extended  to  the  throat,  and  somewhat  later  to  the 
stomach.  This  feeling  became  more  and  more  intense,  with  burning  and  numb- 
ness of  the  lips,  tongue,  pharynx,  and  a  profuse  salivation.   To  these  local  eflfecta 
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were  soon  added  general  phenomena,  at  first  uneasiness,  weakness,  heaviness  o. 
head,  then  nausea  and  frequent  yawning,  oppression,  marked  muscular  debility, 
tingling  over  different  parte  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  face  and  limbs, 
and  a  slightly  excited  pulse.  After  a  time  the  weakness  increased,  headache  anc 
often  lancinating  pains  of  the  face  supervened,  and  the  nausea  was  attended  with 
vomiting.  These  were  followed  by  increased  muscular  prostration,  still  more 
manifest  tinglings,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  swollen  features,  reduced  pulse,  diflS- 
cult  breathing,  painful  burning  in  the  throat,  and  copious  sweats.  Later  still, 
general  prostration  came  on,  the  least  effort  produced  exhaustion,  the  breathing 
became  deep  and  slow,  and  the  pulse  was  sensibly  lowered.  There  was  no  sleep, 
and  the  pupil  was  moderately  dilated ;  but  the  intelligence  remained  sound. 
These  symptoms  continued  from  ten  to  sixteen  hours,  and  were  then  gradually 
relieved,  the  most  persistent  being  irritation  of  the  throat,  heaviness  of  head,  and 
general  lassitude.  The  effects  were  precisely  those  of  aconite  itself.  Aconitia  is 
little  used  internally  as  a  remedy.  M.  Hottot,  however,  has  employed  it  to  obtain 
the  effects  of  aconite,  giving  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  each  containing  the  fifth  of 
a  milligramme  (5  J^  of  a  grain),  or  in  a  tincture  containing  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain  in  the  drachm.  The  quantity  taken  daily  was  of  the  pills  from  2  to  10,  of 
the  tincture  from  10  to  40  drops,  in  divided  doses.  But  the  internal  use  of  so 
powerful  a  medicine  is  hazardous,  and  should  not,  we  think,  be  encouraged,  as 
very  slight  errors  might  lead  to  the  most  serious  effects ;  and  we  can  quite  as 
conveniently  use  the  tincture. 

Dr.  Turnbull  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  external  nse  of  aconitia;  and  his 
favourable  report  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  others.  By  this  writer  it  is 
said  to  produce  in  the  skin  a  sensation  of  heat  and  prickling,  followed  by  numb- 
ness; and  the  effect  continues,  according  to  the  quantity  applied,  from  two  to 
twelve  hours  or  more.  He  found  it  not  to  act  as  a  rubefacient,  or  at  least  but 
slightly  so.  Applied  much  diluted  and  in  minute  quantity  to  the  eye,  it  causes 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  with  an  almost  intolerable  sense  of  heat  and  tingling. 
Dr.  Turnbull  employed  it  with  benefit  in  neuralgia,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  He 
recommends  it  either  in  alcoholic  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  a 
fluidrachra,  or  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  two  grains  of  the 
alkaloid  first  with  six  drops  of  alcohol,  and  then  with  a  drachm  of  lard.  These 
proportions  are  sufficiently  large  to  begin  with,  but  may  be  gradually  increased 
to  four  or  five,  or  even  eight  grains  to  the  drachm.  The  application  should  be 
made  by  friction  over  the  part  affected,  to  be  continued  till  the  peculiar  sensation 
above  described  is  produced,  and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  or  more 
frequently,  during  the  day.  No  good  can  be  expected  unless  the  sensation 
alluded  to  be  experienced  in  a  geater  or  less  degree.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  ai)ply  the  medicine  to  an  abraded  surface,  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  for  fear 
of  dangerous  constitutional  effects.  It  has  gradually  come  into  extensive  use,  and 
has  the  advantages,  as  an  external  remedy,  over  other  preparations  of  aconite, 
of  greater  neatness  and  precision. 

Off.  Prep.  Ungnentum  AconititB,  Br,  W. 

iETIIEREA. 

Ethers. 

Ethers  are  peculiar,  fragrant,  sweetish,  very  volatile,  and  inflammable  sab- 
stances,  generated  for  the  most  part  by  the  action  of  acids  on  alcohol.  Their 
composition  varies  with  the  acid  employed  in  there  formation.  Sometimes  this 
merely  acta  as  a  chemical  agent  on  the  alcohol,  without  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ether  generated ;  in  which  case  the  ether  may  bo  supposed  to 
consist,  according  to  the  views  that  may  l>e  adopted  of  its  constitution,  either  of 
einyien  (etherine),  C^U^,  and  water,  or  of  ethyl,  C\H^,  and  oxygen,    lu  other 
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instances,  the  ethylen  theory  being  admitted  for  the  present,  the  acid  employed 
unites  mth  ethylen  and  water  (the  ether  just  mentioned),  or  with  ethylen  only. 
On  the  basis  of  these  differences  of  composition,  the  medicinal  ethers  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds:  1.  those  consisting  of  ethylen  and  water;  2.  those 
consisting  of  an  acid,  ethylen,  and  water;  and  3.  those  composed  of  an  acid  and 
ethylen  only.  Hydric  ether  is  the  only  medicinal  ether  of  the  first  kind,  nitrous 
ether  is  an  example  of  the  second,  and  muriatic  ether  of  the  third.  In  medicine, 
the  hydric  and  nitrous  ethers,  and  their  modifications,  are  those  most  commonly 
employed  ;  though  occasionally  the  muriatic  and  acetic  have  been  used.  In  con- 
formity with  the  new  arrangement  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  we  shall  consider 
under  this  heading  only  the  ethers  themselves,  transferring  to  the  Spirits  those 
Preparations  which  are  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  ethers  and  alcohol,  and  offi- 
cinally  denominated  Spirits  ;  as  the  Spirit  and  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether  ^  and 
the  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

Ethers,  from  their  extreme  inflammability,  should  never  be  decanted  in  the 
vicinity  of  flame.  Hence  it  is  prudent  not  to  pour  them  out  near  a  lighted  candle. 
They  sliould  be  kept  in  accurately  stopped  bottles,  in  a  cool  place;  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  considerable  loss  by  evaporation.  B. 

M'llYEK.U.S.,Br.  ^ther  Sulphuricus.  J7c^.,  i)w5.  Ether,  Sul- 
phuric Ether.    Hydric  Ether.    Hydrate  of  Ethylen.     Oxide  of  Ethyl. 

"  Take  of  Stronger  Alcohol  six  pints;  Sulphuric  Acid  thirty-six  troyounces  ; 
Potassa  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains ;  Distilled  Water  three  fluidounccs. 
To  two  pints  of  the  Alcohol,  contained  in  a  six-pint  tubulated  retort,  gradually 
add  the  Acid,  stirring  constantly  during  the  addition.  By  means  of  a  cork  fitted 
to  the  tubulure,  adapt  a  long  funnel-shaped  tube,  with  the  lower  end  drawn  out 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  orifice,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
and  also  a  thermometer  tube,  graduated  from  260°  to  300°,  with  its  bulb  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  liquid.  Having  placed  the  retort  on  a  sand-bath,  connect 
it  with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  this  with  a  well- cooled  receiver.  Then  raise 
the  heat  quickly  until  the  liquid  boils,  and  attains  a  temperature  between  266° 
and  280°.  By  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  connected  with  the  stop-cock  of  an  ele- 
vated vessel  containing  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol,  introduce  that  liquid  into 
the  retort,  through  the  funnel-shaped  tube,  in  a  continuous  stream  ;  the  quantity 
supplied  being  so  regulated,  that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  shall 
continue  between  the  degrees  mentioned.  After  all  the  Alcohol  has  been  added, 
proceed  with  the  distillation  until  the  temperature  rises  to  286°,  when  the  pro- 
cess should  be  discontinued.  To  the  distilled  liquid  add  the  Potassa,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  Distilled  Water,  and  shake  them  occasionally  together.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  introduce  it  into  a 
retort,  and,  with  a  gentle  heat,  distil  into  a  well-cooled  receiver  three  pints,  or 
until  the  liquid  attains  the  specific  gravity  0-150.  Lastly,  keep  the  Ether  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  fifty  fluidounces ;  Sulphuric  Acid  ten  fluidounces ; 
Chloride  of  Calcium  ten  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Slaked  Lime  half  an  ounce 
[avoird.];  Distilled  Water  thirteen  fluidounces.  Mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
twelve  [fluid]ounce8  of  the  Spirit  in  a  glass  matrass  capable  of  containing  at 
least  two  pints  [Imperial  measure],  and,  without  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool, 
connect  the  matrass  by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube  with  a  Liebig's  condenser, 
and  distil  with  a  heat  sufficient  to  maintain  the  liquid  in  brisk  ebullition.  As 
soon  as  the  ethereal  fluid  begins  to  pass  over,  supply  fresh  Spirit  through  a  tube 
into  the  matrass  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  equal  the 
volume  of  the  fluid  which  distils  over.  This  is  best  done  by  using  a  tube  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-cock  to  regulate  the  supply,  connecting  one  end  of  the  tube 
with  a  vessel  containing  the  Spirit  raised  above  the  level  of  the  matrass,  and 
passing  the  other  end  through  a  cork  fitted  into  the  matrass.    Wh^ii  the  wlolo 
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of  the  Spirit  has  oeen  added,  and  forty-two  fluidounces  have  distilled  over,  thi» 
process  may  be  stopped.  Dissolve  the  Chloride  of  Caleiura  in  the  Water,  adc 
the  Lime,  and  agitate  the  mixture  in  a  bottle  with  the  impure  ether.  Leave  the 
mixture  at  rest  for  ten  minutes,  pour  off  the  light  supernatant  fluid,  and  distiJ 
it  with  a  gentle  heat  until  a  glass  bead  of  specific  gravity  0-735  placed  in  the 
receiver  begins  to  float.  The  ether  and  spirit  retained  by  the  cliloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  by  the  residue  of  each  distillation,  may  be  recovered  by  distillation 
and  used  in  a  subsequent  operation."  Br. 

The  preparation  of  ether  embraces  two  stages;  its  generation,  and  its  sub- 
sequent rectification  to  remove  impurities.  The  formulas  agree  in  obtaining  it 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  In  the  United  States  process,  which 
is  adopted,  with  modifications,  from  that  of  the  French  Codex,  one-third  of  the 
alcohol  taken  is  mixed  with  the  acid,  and,  while  still  hot  from  the  reaction,  dis- 
tilled from  a  glass  retort,  by  a  heat  quickly  applied,  into  a  refrigerated  receiver. 
When  the  heat  of  the  mixture  has  risen  to  between  266°  and  280°,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  alcohol  is  allowed  to  enter  the  retort  in  a  continuous  stream,  the 
supply  being  so  regulated  that  the  heat  shall  be  maintained  between  the  degrees 
mentioned.  By  a  complicated  reaction  which  will  be  explained  presently,  the 
acid  converts  the  alcohol  into  ether;  and,  were  it  not  that  the  acid  becomes 
more  and  more  dilute  as  the  process  proceeds,  it  would  be  able  to  etherize  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol.  Although  the  acid,  before  it  becomes  too  dilute, 
is  capable  of  determining  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol,  yet 
it  is  not  expedient  to  add  this  amount  at  once ;  as  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
would  distil  over  undecomposed  with  the  ether.  The  proper  way  of  proceeding, 
therefore,  is  that  indicated  in  the  formula ;  namely,  to  commence  the  process 
with  the  use  of  part  of  the  alcohol,  and,  when  the  decomposition  is  fully  estab- 
lished, and  a  portion  of  ether  has  distilled,  to  add  the  remainder  in  a  gradual 
manner,  so  as  to  replace  that  which,  every  moment  of  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
tillation, is  disappearing  by  its  conversion  into  ether. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  of  1850,  the  point  at  which  the  distillation  should  cease 
was  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  ether  distilled  to  that  of  the  alcohol 
employed,  or  by  the  appearance  of  white  vapours  in  the  retort,  which  indicate 
the  generation  of  other  products  beside  the  ether;  but,  in  the  present  plan,  ar- 
rangenifuts  having  been  made  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  determined,  the 
degree  of  heat  has  been  adopted  as  a  better  criterion ;  as  it  is  only  when  the 
temperature  exceeds  the  point  of  286°  indicated,  that  the  production  of  injurious 
impurities  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  modifications  of  the  old  process  were  made 
in  conformity  with  suggestions  by  Dr.  Squibb,  contained  in  a  i)aper  published 
in  the  Vnjceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  year 
1858  (p.  390).  The  direction  in  the  former  process  to  reserve  a  small  portion 
of  acid,  to  be  added  gradually  with  the  reserved  alcohol,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  acid  in  the  retort  might  be  too  much  weakened  to  perform  iu  part 
duly,  lius  been  found  upon  trial  to  result  in  no  practical  advant-age.  As  the 
proper  pro))ortiou  between  the  acid  and  alcohol  is  that  which  requires  for  ebul- 
lition a  temperature  somewhat  above  2(16°,  or  that  at  which  the  ether  is  ft)rmed, 
there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  supplying  the  alcohol  just  so  rapidly  as  may  be 
suiEcient  to  maintain  this  temperature  in  the  liquid  of  the  retort.  If  the  alcohol 
be  supplied  so  rapidly  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  below  the  point  mentioned, 
alcohol  will  distil  over  in  undue  proportion  ;  if  too  slowly  supplied,  the  tempera- 
ture will  rise  so  high  as  to  produce  other  reactions  in  the  materials  than  that 
required  for  etherificatioii,  ai»d  various  other  products  will  result.  The  rising  of 
ibe  temperature  to  280°,  after  all  the  alcohol  has  been  added,  is,  therefore,  au  in- 
Jication  that  the  process  should  l)e  suspended.  Nevertheless,  the  caution  to  check 
the  process  when  white  vapours  appear  in  the  retort  is  not  amiss,  us  alTonling 
an  additional  security  that  it  shall  not  be  carried  too  far.    At  the  temperature 
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of  320°,  theie  .>oul(l  be  generated  sulpliurons  acid,  heavy  oil  of  wine,  olefiant 
gas,  and  a  large  quantity  of  resino-carbouaceons  matter,  blackening  and  render- 
ing thick  tho  residuary  liquid ;  all  of  them  products  arising  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  British  process  is  that  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  slightly 
modified.  The  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  process;  but  the 
directions  about  temperature  are  wanting;  and  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of 
alcohol,  aiid  the  cessation  of  the  operation  are  made  to  depend  on  the  less  reliable 
method  of  determining  the  measure  of  liquid,  in  the  first  place  in  the  retort,  and 
in  the  second  place  in  the  receiver;  as  in  the  U.  S.  process  of  1850. 

In  both  processes,  whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  conducting  them,  and  to  stop 
them  in  due  time,  yet  the  ether  obtained  is  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
heavy  oil  of  wine,  alcohol,  and  water;  and  hence  its  purification  becomes  neces- 
sary. This  is  conducted  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  two  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  for  this  purpose  an  aqueous  solution  of  po- 
tassa,  the  British  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime), 
to  which  a  portion  of  recently  slaked  lime  has  been  added.  In  both  cases,  the 
crude  ether  is  agitated  with  the  purifying  agent,  and  submitted  to  a  new  distil- 
lation at  a  gentle  heat,  called  the  rectification. 

The  purifying  substances  are  potassa  for  sulphurous  acid  and  water,  and  water 
for  alcohol  in  the  U.  S.  formula;  lime  for  acid,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  for  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  British.  The  British  substances  for 
purifying  are  stated  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  convenient,  and  to  act  perfectly 
and  promptly.  The  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  after  having  been  used,  yields 
on  distillation  a  further  portion  of  ether  of  the  officinal  density ;  and,  by  con- 
centrating it,  filtering  while  hot,  and  separating  the  crystals  of  sulphite  of  lime 
which  form  on  cooling,  the  chloride  may  be  recovered  for  future  operations. 

The  process  for  forming  ether  is  conducted  with  most  advantage  on  a  large 
scale.  At  Apothecaries'  Hall,  where  the  operation  is  performed  in  this  way,  the 
apparatus  employed  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Brande.  It  "consists  of  a  leaden 
still,  heated  by  means  of  high  pressure  steam  carried  through  it  in  a  contorted 
leaden  pipe.  A  tube  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  still  for  the  purpose  of  suffer- 
ing alcohol  gradually  to  run  into  the  acid.  The  still-head  is  of  pewter,  and  is 
connected,  by  about  six  feet  of  tin  pipe,  with  a  very  capacious  condensing  appa- 
ratus, duly  cooled  by  a  current  of  water.  The  receivers  are  of  pewter,  with  glass 
lids,  and  have  a  side  tube  to  connect  them  with  the  delivering  end  of  the  con- 
densing pipe."  {Manual  of  Chemistry,  edition  of  1848.)  For  an  account  of  the 
apparatus,  used  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Laboratory  for  obtaining  ether  by  steam  on 
a  large  scale,  see  an  article  by  E.  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Navy,  contained  in 
the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.Jor  Sept.  1856. 

Properties  of  Officinal  Ether.  Notwithstanding  the  officinal  directions  for 
purifying  ether,  it  is  not  absolutely  pure  as  obtained  by  either  of  the  formulas 
here  given.  Both  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  alcohol,  the  U.  S.,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Squibb,  25  per  cent,  of  88  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  British,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  8  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  measure.  In  both  there  is  a 
little  of  the  light  oil  of  wine.  They  should,  however,  be  free  from  various  impu- 
rities which  are  too  often  found  in  commercial  ether,  the  result  of  careless  ope- 
ration, or  the  employment  of  imperfect  processes.  As  both  Pharmacopoeias  give 
special  directions  for  the  purification  of  ether,  we  shall  postpone  an  account  of 
the  chemical  and  remedial  properties  of  the  medicine  till  the  pure  preparation 
is  treated  of  (See  JEther  Fortior.)  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  indi- 
cate the  means  of  determining  the  genuineness  and  purity  of  the  proper  officinal 
ethers.  Commercial  ether  varies  in  sp.  gr.  from  0'733  to  0*765.  The  impurilie" 
found  in  it  are  excess  of  alcohol,  water,  sulphurous  and  other  acids,  heavy  oiJ  of 
wine,  and  various  fixed  substances. 
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The  U.  S.  ether  should  haye  the  sp.  gr.  0  T60,  and,  if  heavier  than  this,  must 
contain  too  much  alcohol  or  water.  When  shaken  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
it  should  not  lose  more  than  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  its  volume.  The 
statement  that  water  takes  up  only  one-tenth  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Squibb  to 
be  erroneous.  If  it  take  up  more  than  one-fourth,  the  ether  must  contain  too 
much  of  alcohol  or  of  water,  or  both.  If  the  alcohol  be  in  excess,  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  agitating  the  liquid  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  which  unites  with  the 
alcohol,  forming  a  heavier  stratum,  from  which  the  ether  may  be  poured  off.  The 
ether,  however,  takes  up  about  one-tenth  of  water,  which  may  be  removed  by 
agitation  with  fresh-burned  lime,  and  subsequent  distillation.  An  easy  method 
for  detecting  and  measuring  any  alcohol  present  in  ether,  was  given  by  the 
Edinburgh  College;  namely,  to  agitate  it,  in  a  minim  measure,  with  half  its 
volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  will  remove  the 
alcohol ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  ether,  when  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, will  indicate  the  amount.  Heavy  oil  of  wine  may  be  discovered  by  the  ether 
becoming  milky  upon  being  mixed  with  water.  If  the  ether  is  pure,  it  wholly 
evaporates  in  the  air,  leaving  no  solid  residue.  All  non-volatile  impurities  are 
thus  detected.  It  should  not  redden  litmus,  showing  the  absence  of  acids.  The 
point  of  ebullition  is  also  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  ether.  A  test  tube, 
full  of  ether,  should,  when  held  in  the  closed  hand,  begin  to  boil  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  broken  glass.  (Squibb.)  When  evaporating  from  bilmlous 
paper,  it  should  offer  only  a  slight  degree  of  foreign  odour,  aromatic  and  free 
from  pungency,  and  should  leave  the  paper,  when  dry,  nearly  or  quite  odourless. 
This  test  proves  the  absence  of  volatile  impurities,  except  a  slight  and  not  inad- 
missible proportion  of  light  oil  of  wine.  (Squibb.) 

The  British  ether  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  0735,  and,  if  agitated  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  should  not  lose  more  than  18  per  cent.  It  boils  below  105°.  It 
is,  therefore,  considerably  stronger  than  the  U.  S.  ether.  In  other  respects,  it 
should  answer  to  the  tests  above  given. 

In  the  impure  state  in  which  ether  is  afforded  by  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
though  it  may  answer  for  external  application,  and  may  even  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  yet  for  purposes  of  inhalation,  which  is  now  the  chief  use  of  ether,  it  is 
scarcely  fitted  without  further  purification ;  and  the  same  is  true,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  of  the  English  preparation.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  adoption,  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  of  the  Stronger  Ether. 

rharm.Uses.  In  preparing  Acidum  Tannicura  ;  Ceratum  Sabinte,  U.S.;  Ex- 
tractuni  Ergotae  Liquidum,  lir.:  Extract.  Filicis  Liquid.,/?/'./  Morphia;  Acetas, 
U.  S.;  Oleoresina  Capsici,  U.  S.;  Oleoresina  Cubeba;,  U.  S.;  Oleoresiua  Lupu- 
linae,  U.  S.;  Oleoresina  Piperis,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Opii  Deodorata,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prt'p.  jEther  Fortior,  C/".  (S'.;  Collodium,  i?r.;  Linimentum  Cantharidis, 
Br.;  Spiritus  yEtheris,  Br.;  Spiritus  .^theris  Compositus,  U.  S.  B. 

/ETHER  FOUTIOR.  U.  S.  Stronger  Ether.  Pure  Ether,  (Br.  Ap^ 
pendix. ) 

"  Take  of  Ether,  Water,  each,  three  pints;  Chloride  of  Calcium,  in  fine  powder, 
Lime,  in  fine  powder,  each,  a  troynunce.  Shake  the  Ether  and  the  Water 
thoroughly  together,  and,  when  the  VVater  has  subsided,  separate  the  supernatant 
ether.  A^'itaie  this  well  with  the  Chloride  of  Calcium  and  the  Lime  in  a  well- 
9topped  bottle,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Tlien  de» 
cant  the  ether  into  a  retort,  and,  having  adapted  thereto  a  Liebig's  condenser^ 
distil  a  ])int  and  a  half  of  Stronger  Ether  into  a  receiver  refrigerated  with  ice- 
#old  water.  I^astly,  keep  the  liquid  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  By  continuing  the 
iistillation,  a  portion  of  weaker  ether  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 

"Tnke  of  Ether,  Distilled  Water,  each,  tivo  jnnt.'i  [Imperial  measure];  Lime, 
n?ceni  ly  burned,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Chloride  of  Calcium,  per- 
fectly dry,  four  ounces  [avoird.].   Shake  the  Ether  with  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.*) 
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of  the  WatGr,  and,  after  separation,  decant  the  ether,  and  again  shake  it  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Water.  Decant  again,  and  put  the  washed  ether  into  a  re- 
tort with  the  Lime  and  Chloride  of  Calcium,  and,  after  digestion  for  24  hours, 
distil  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.   Sp.  gr,  not  exceeding  0-720."  Br.  Appendix. 

These  formulas  are  essentially  the  same;  the  U.  S.  limiting  the  amount  dis- 
tilled by  the  measure,  the  British  by  the  sp.  gr.  The  ether  is  first  shaken  with 
the  water,  in  order  that  the  latter,  by  its  superior  aflBnity  for  alcohol,  may  take 
it  from  the  former;  and  afterwards  with  the  chloride  of  calcium  and  lime,  to 
separate  from  the  ether  the  water  with  which  it  has  itself  united  in  the  first  step 
of  the  process.  Of  course,  the  lime,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  in  its  freshly  cal- 
cined state,  so  that  it  may  have  had  no  opportunity  to  absorb  water  from  the  air. 
The  subsequent  distillation  is  intended  still  further  to  strengthen  the  ether,  the 
less  volatile  liquids  being  left  in  the  retort.  The  lime  answers  the  further  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  any  sulphurous  or  other  acid  which  the  ether  may  have 
happened  to  contain.  The  weaker  ether  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  process  may 
be  kept  for  subsequent  purification.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  separate  process 
accomplishes  more  perfectly  what  is  eflfected  by  the  British  formula  for  ether. 

Even  thus  prepared,  however,  the  ether,  though  sufficiently  pure  for  all  phar- 
maceutical or  remedial  purposes,  is  not  absolutely  pure,  still  containing  a  little 
alcohol.  To  meet  the  intentions  of  the  process,  it  must  have  the  sp.  gr.  0  728 
(U.  S,),  0*720  (Br.),  must  lose  not  more  than  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
its  bulk  by  agitation  with  water,  and  must  boil  actively  when  a  test-tube,  half- 
filled  with  it,  is  held  enclosed  in  the  hand,  and  a  small  fragment  of  glass  is  drop- 
ped into  it.  "  Half  a  fluidounce  of  it,  evaporated  from  a  porcelain  plate  by  caus- 
ing it  to  flow  to  and  fro  over  the  surface,  yields  a  faintly  aromatic  odour  as  the 
last  portions  pass  off,  and  leaves  the  surface  without  taste  or  smell,  but  covered 
with  a  deposit  of  moisture."  (U.  S.)  This  last  is  Dr.  Squibb's  test  to  indicate 
the  very  minute  proportion  of  light  oil  of  wine  that  is  still  contained  in  the 
ether,  and  the  absence  of  all  other  contaminating  volatile  impurities.  The  ether 
must  not  redden  litmus ;  as  the  presence  of  acid  matter  would  indicate  that  it 
had  been  badly  prepared,  or  had  been  too  long  kept. 

Properties.  Ether  is  a  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid,  of  a  strong  and  sweet 
odour,  and  hot  pungent  taste.  When  perfectly  pure  it  has  the  sp.gr.  0  7 13,  boils 
at  95°,  and  forms  a  vapour  which  has  the  density  of  2586.  It  is  not  frozen  by 
a  cold  of  166°  below  zero.  {Faraday.)  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  and,  when  of 
the  sp.  gr.  0'720,  boils  at  about  98°.  Its  extreme  volatility  causes  it  to  evapo- 
rate speedily  in  the  open  air,  with  the  production  of  considerable  cold.  Its  in- 
flammability is  very  great,  and  the  products  of  its  combustion  are  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  the  greatest  care  should  be  used 
not  to  bring  it  in  the  vicinity  of  flame,  as,  for  example,  a  lighted  candle.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  using  steam  as  the  source  of  heat  is  that  it  obvi- 
ates, in  a  great  measure,  the  danger  of  its  accidental  inflammation.  Wlien  too 
long  kept  it  undergoes  decomposition,  and  is  converted  in  part  into  acetic  acid. 
It  dissolves  iodine  and  bromine  freely,  and  sulphur  and  phosphorus  sparingly. 
Its  power  to  dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  makes  it  a  useful  agent  in  the  manipu- 
lations for  detecting  that  poison.  It  is  also  a  solvent  of  volatile  and  fixed  oils, 
many  resins  and  balsams,  tannic  acid,  caoutchouc,  and  most  of  the  organic  vege- 
table alkalief.  It  does  not  dissolve  potassa  and  soda,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  alcohol.  Water  dissolves  a  tenth  of  its  volume  of  ether,  and  reciprocally 
ether  takes  up  about  the  same  proportion  of  water.  When  water  dissolves  more 
than  a  tenth  of  its  volume,  the  ether  is  shown  to  contain  an  undue  quantity  of 
water  or  alcohol,  or  of  both.    Ether  unites  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 

Composition  and  Theory  of  its  Production.  Ether  consists  of  four  eqs.  of 
carbon,  five  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  its  empirical  formula  is  C^II^O. 
In  volumes  it  consists  of  four  volumes  of  carbon  vapour,  five  volumea  of  hydro- 
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gen,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  into  one  volume.  Its  proximate 
constituents  may  be  considered  to  be  one  eq.  of  ethylen  (etlierine)  and  one  of 
water;  or,  in  volumes,  one  volume  of  ethylen  vapour  and  one  volume  of  aqueous 
vapour,  condensed  into  one  volume.  This  view  makes  it  a  hydrate  of  ethylen 
(CJI^-fllO).  The  sp.gr.  of  its  vapour,  calculated  on  this  constitution  in  vo- 
Inme,  is  2-5817,  which  is  very  near  2586,  the  number  obtained  by  experiment 
By  most  chemists,  however,  the  constituents  of  the  ethylen,  together  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  alleged  water,  are  supposed  to  form  a  peculiar  radical,  consist- 
ing of  C^Hj,  to  which  the  name  of  ethyl  has  been  given.  On  this  view,  ether  is 
an  oxide  of  ethyl  (C^Hj-fO).  The  view  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  E.  Frankland,  who 
has  isolated  ethyl  by  acting  on  iodide  of  ethyl  with  zinc.  As  described  by  him, 
ethyl  is  a  colourless,  inflammable  gas,  of  the  sp.  gr.  2,  iucondensible  at  zero,  but 
condensible,  under  a  pressure  of  2  25  atmospheres  at  37  5°,  into  a  colourless, 
mobile  liquid.  Ether  was  formerly  called  sulphuric  ether,  in  allusion  to  the  sul- 
phuric acid  employed  in  its  preparation  ;  but  it  contains  no  sulphuric  acid,  and 
an  identical  ether  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  other  substances  on  alcohol 
Hence  the  epithet  sulphuric  is  improperly  applied  to  it;  and,  accordingly,  its 
name  was  changed  from  JElher  Sulphuricus  to  ^ther  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br. 
Pharmacopoeias  of  1850  and  1851.  Those  who  consider  ether  as  a  compound 
of  ethylen  and  water,  call  it  hydric  ether,  or  hydrate  of  ethylen ;  but  its  more 
probable  constitution  is  expressed  by  the  name,  oxide  of  ethyl;  and  this  view  of 
its  nature  will  be  adopted  in  our  subsequent  remarks. 

With  a  view  to  determine  in  what  manner  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  alcohol  in 
order  to  convert  it  into  ether,  it  is  necessary  that  a  comparison  should  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  composition  of  the  two  latter  fluids.  Now  alcohol  is  a  hydrated 
oxide  of  ethyl,  and  ether  is  oxide  of  ethyl  without  water.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that,  to  convert  alcohol  into  ether,  it  is  only  necessary  to  abstract  the  water  of 
the  former.  The  agent  in  effecting  this  abstraction  is  evidently  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  known  to  have  a  strong  affinity  for  water;  but  its  action  is  not 
direct  as  originally  supposed,  but  intermediate,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ilenfjell.  This  chemist  found  that,  when  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  of  alcohol  were  merely  mixed,  the  acid  lost  a  portion  of  its  saturating 
power,  and  a  new  acid  was  formed,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sulphovinic 
acid  (the  ethai-osulphuric  acid  of  Liebig).  In  view  of  its  composition  it  may 
be  called  a  bisulphate  of  alcohol,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  bisulphate  of 
ether  with  one  eq.  of  water,  that  is,  a  double  sulphate  of  ether  and  water.  When 
one  eq.  of  this  compound  is  heated  it  is  decomposed;  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  one  eq.  of  water  remain  in  the  retort,  while  one  eq.  of  ether  distils  over. 

If  the  original  proportion  of  acid  and  alcohol  continued  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  distillation,  all  the  alcohol  would  be  resolved  into  ether  and 
water;  but,  during  the  progress  of  tiie  process,  the  alcohol  is  constantly  di- 
minishing, and  of  course  the  relative  "excess  of  the  acid  becoming  greater;  and 
at  last  a  point  of  time  arrives  when  the  excess  of  acid  is  so  great  that  the 
generation  of  other  ceases.  As  these  results  depend  upon  the  relative  deficiency 
of  •  the  acid  remains  unchanged  in  amount,  it  is  easy  to  under- 

stu:      -  iitageous  to  introduce  alcohol  gradually  into  the  distilling 

vessel  diuiiju:  ilu:  progress  of  the  distillation;  for,  by  this  addition,  the  proper 
proportion  of  ihr  uIcoIjoI  to  the  acid  is  maintained.  But  the  decomposing  power 
of  the  acid  has  its  limit ;  as  it  l)ecome8  at  last  too  dilute  to  act  Dj)on  the  alcohol, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  portion  of  water,  towards  the  close  of  the  di«* 
dilation,  pas-^^es  over  with  the  ether. 

The  above  theory  of  etherification  was  called  in  question,  in  1851,  by  Pro! 
Graham,  of  London,  who  succeeded  in  producing  ether  without  distillation,  or 
the  formation  of  sulphovinic  acid,  by  using  a  larger  jiroportion  of  alcohol  than 
Is  ordinarily  employed.    The  reaction  was  made  to  take  place  iu  sealed  glasi 
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tnbea  heated  for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  between  284°  and  352°.  The 
sulphuric  acid  appeared  to  act  by  mere  contact  with  the  alcohol,  in  determiLing 
the  production  of  ether,  without  combining  with  anything.  For  a  new  theory  of 
etherification  see  an  article  by  M.  E.  Robiquet,  in  the  Journal  de  Fharmade  et 
de  Cliimie  for  Sept.  1854. 

Medical  Properties  and  Ui^es.  Ether  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  pos- 
sessed also  of  expectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  narcotic  properties.  In  low  fevers 
attended  with  subsultus  tendinum,  it  proves  beneficial  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. In  these  cases  it  is  frequently  conjoined  with  laudanum.  It  is  useful 
also  in  nervous  headache  unattended  with  vascular  fulness,  and  generally  in  ner- 
vous and  painful  diseases  which  are  unaccompanied  by  inflammation.  In  nausea 
it  is  given  as  a  cordial ;  and  in  cramp  of  the  stomach  and  flatulent  colic  it  some- 
times yields  prompt  relief.  Given  alone,  or  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  it  re- 
lieves the  pain  and  spasm  caused  by  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi.  According 
to  Mr.  Brande,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  ether,  mixed  with  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
is  often  au  effectual  remedy  in  sea-sickness.  In  a  case  of  chronic  functional  vo- 
miting, Dr.  Galante,  of  Arpino,  found  ether,  given  in  capsules,  of  singular  efficacy. 
When  externally  applied  it  may  act  either  as  a  stimulant  or  refrigerant.  Thus, 
it  operates  as  a  powerful  rubefacient,  and  may  even  vesicate,  when  its  evapora- 
tion is  repressed ;  but,  when  this  is  allowed  to  take  place  freely,  it  is  refrigerant 
in  consequence  of  the  cold  which  it  produces.  In  the  latter  way  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  strangulated  hernia,  dropped  on  the  tumour  and  allowed  to  evaporate. 
Dr.  J.  Nunn,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  praises  its  efl'ect  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  recent 
burns,  applied,  gutiatim,  from  a  bottle,  while  the  part  is  subjected  to  a  stream  of 
air.  {Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  Sept.  1855.)  It  sometimes  produces  immediate 
relief  when  dropped  into  the  ear  in  earache.  For  external  use,  the  unrectified 
ether  is  sufficiently  pure.  The  dose  of  ether  is  from  fifty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful, 
to  be  repeated  frequently  when  the  full  effect  of  the  remedy  is  desired.  When 
used  habitually,  the  dose  must  be  much  increased  to  produce  a  given  effect.  It 
may  be  perfectly  incorporated  with  water  or  any  aqueous  mixture,  by  first  rubbing 
it  up  with  spermaceti,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  for  each  fluidrachm 
of  the  ether.  (Durand.) 

Ether  is  conveniently  administered  in  capsules,  each  containing  four  or  five 
minims  of  pure  ether,  according  to  the  plan  of  M.  Clertan,  of  Dijon.  These 
capsules  are  made  of  sugared  gum.  (See  Capsules  of  Gelatin  in  Part  III.)  Cap- 
sules of  ether,  also  called  pearls  of  ether,  are  inodorous,  will  keep  for  a  year 
at  least  without  loss,  and  furnish  the  means  of  introducing  ether  into  the  stomach, 
without  irritating  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  a  few  seconds  after  they  arrive  in 
the  stomach,  they  burst  and  diffuse  their  effects  with  singular  rapidity.  Analo- 
gous effects  are  produced  when  they  are  introduced  into  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
Ether  may  be  gelatinized  by  the  process  of  M.  Grimault.  This  consists  in  briskly 
shaking,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  four  measures  of  ether,  free  from  alcohol  and 
acid,  with  one  measure  of  white  of  egg.  Gelatinized  ether  is  an  opaline  trem- 
bling jelly,  which  may  be  spread  with  the  greatest  facility.  It  may  be  used  as 
a  local  anaesthetic,  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  spread  on  linen,  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  of  sheet  caoutchouc.  Gelatinized  ether  will  not  keep,  but 
must  be  prepared  at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

Etherization.  Ether  may  be  exhibited  by  inhalation.  Many  years  ago,  its 
nse  in  this  way  was  proposed  by  Drs.  Beddoes,  Pearson,  and  Thornton,  of  Eng- 
land, in  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs.  As  early  as  1805,  the  late  Dr.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  employed  ethereal  inhalation  to  relieve  the  distress  attending  the  last 
stage  of  pulmonary  inflammation.  About  the  year  1812,  in  Philadelphia,  at  a 
time  when  the  nitrous  oxide  was  the  subject  of  popular  lectures,  the  vapour  of 
ether  was  frequently  breathed  from  a  bladder  for  experiment  or  diversion ;  and 
its  effects  in  producing  transient  intoxication,  analogous  to  that  caused  /y  tla 
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nitrous  oxide,  were  observed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  October,  1846,  thai 
attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  ethereal  inhalation  as  a  remedy  for  pain. 
In  that  month,  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  was  applied  to  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton, 
dentist  of  that  city,  to  ascertain  by  trial  whether  an  agent  which  he  had  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  render  painless  the  extracting  of  teeth,  would  be  equally 
successful  in  preventing  the  pain  of  surgical  operations.  This  agent  was  the 
vapoHir  of  ether.  Dr.  Warren  acceded  to  this  request,  and  shortly  afterwards  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  performed  a  severe  operation,  without  pain 
to  the  patient,  under  the  influence  of  ether,  administered  by  Dr.  Morton.  A  few 
days  subsequently.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  War- 
ren, claimed  to  have  first  made  known  to  Dr.  Morton  the  use  of  ethereal  vapour 
for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  dental  operations. 

From  this  beginning,  the  employment  of  ether  by  inhalation  for  the  prevention 
and  removal  of  pain,  has  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  effect  pro- 
duced, called  e^er/za/ion,  probably  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  blood. 
It  is  sometimes  partial,  suspending  sensibility,  without  abolishing  consciousness; 
80  that  the  patient,  without  feeling  pain,  is  aware  of  everything  that  is  passing 
around  him.    At  other  times,  a  perfect  unconsciousness  is  produced. 

Etherization  is  usefully  resorted  to  in  all  severe  operations,  not  merely  as  a 
remedy  for  pain,  but  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  shock  which  the  system  would 
otherwise  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  pain.  Under  full  etherization,  even  the 
actual  cautery  may  be  extensively  applied,  without  causing  the  least  suffering. 
In  many  cases,  the  incidental  power  of  ethereal  vapour  as  a  relaxing  agent  is 
usefully  brought  into  play ;  as  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  urethra  and 
oesophagus,  strangulated  hernia,  retention  of  urine,  dislocations,  fractures,  an- 
chylosis, (fee.  In  all  these  cases,  the  necessary  surgical  manipulations  are  very 
much  interfered  with  by  the  muscular  contractions  excited  by  pain.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  dislocations,  and  in  fractures  attended  with  shortening  of 
the  limb.  In  partial  anchylosis,  etherization  enables  the  surgeon  in  many  cases 
to  break  up  the  adhesions,  without  pain  to  the  patient,  or  resistance  from  the 
muscles.  In  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  the  inordinate  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder  is  prevented  or  diminished.  In  short,  in  most  cases  in  which 
the  necessary  surgical  measures  are  likely  to  involve  severe  pain,  or  to  encounter 
resistance,  as  in  children,  etherization  may  he  usefully  employed. 

Etherization  has  been  employed  for  the  detection  of  feigned  diseases,  by  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  the  will;  in  neuralgia,  as  a  palliative;  in  tetanus,  and 
in  the  spasms  produced  by  an  overdose  of  strychnia,  as  an  antispasmodic;  in 
asthma  atid  chronic  bronchitis,  as  an  expectorant;  and  in  dysmenorrhcea,  as  an 
anodyne  and  relaxing  remedy.  Dr.  Warren  found  it  useful  in  relieving  the  ago- 
nizing sufferings  which  often  attend  the  latter  complaint.  In  midwifery  it  is 
extensively  em|)loyed  as  a  safe  agent;  and,  while  it  does  not  seem  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  due  contraction  of  the  uterus,  it  promotes  the  rela.xation  and 
lubricating  secretions  of  the  soft  parts.  In  vivisections,  humanity  calls  for  the 
use  of  ether  vapour,  or  other  anajsthetic  agent. 

Ethereiil  vapour  is  most  conveniently  inhaled  through  a  soft  sponge,  Ijollowed 
out  on  one  side  to  receive  the  projection  of  the  nose,  and  saturated  with  other 
of  the  i>ure.st  quality.  The  sponge,  thus  prepared,  is  applied  over  the  nostrils, 
through  which  llie  inhalation  should  be  made  in  preference  to  the  moutli.  When 
the  iniuilation  is  thus  conducted  through  a  sponge,  the  ethereal  vapour  is  copi- 
ously mixed  with  air,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  inducing  asphyxia.  At  first  a  short 
cough  is  generally  produced,  but  this  soon  disappears;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
»rom  two  to  five  minutes,  and  tlie  expenditure  of  about  two  (luidounces  of  ether, 
%lie  quantity  being  very  variable  in  different  cases,  the  patient  becomes  insensi- 
ble, and  appears  as  if  in  a  deep,  almost  apoplectic  sleep.  The  usual  signs 
of  the  full  effect  of  the  ether  are  the  closure  of  the  eyelids,  muscolar  relaxatioD, 
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and  inability  to  answer  questions.  During  the  whole  process  of  etherization, 
the  fingers  should  be  kept  on  the  pnlse ;  and,  if  it  become  feeble  nnd  very  slow, 
the  sponge  should  be  removed  until  the  circulation  becomes  more  free.  At  first 
there  is  redness,  afterwards  paleness  of  the  face  and  neck,  succeeded  by  cold 
perspirations.  Should  the  etherization  prove  excessive,  or  convulsions  supervene, 
an  event  which  rarely  happens,  the  ether  must  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
cold  water  freely  applied.  This  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  surgical  operations; 
in  midwifery  cases,  partial  etherization  is  often  sufficient.  In  a  few  cases  per- 
sons become  unmanageable  under  the  influence  of  the  ethereal  vapour;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  a  preliminary  trial  of  its  effects  on  a  patient,  before  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  surgical  operation.  In  a  few  instances  etherization  has  produced 
alarming  remote  effects.  Dr.  F.  D.  Lente  has  reported  three  cases  of  this  kind. 
(New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,J!\ov.  1856.)  Sometimes  death  has  ensued;  but 
the  instances  are  extremely  rare,  in  which  a  fatal  result  could  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  ether. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Aconitia;  Atropiae  Sulphas,  U.  S,;  Digitaliuum, 
Br.;  Oleoresina  Zingiberis,  17.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  CoUodium,  U,  S.;  Collodium  cum  Cantharide,  U.  S.;  Oleum 
jEthereum,  U.  S.  B. 

CHLOROFORMUM  PURIFICATUM.  U.  S,  Chloroformum.  Br., 
U,  S.,  1850.    Purified  Chloroform. 

"Take  of  Commercial  Chloroform  one  hundred  and  two  troyounces;  Sul- 
phuric Acid  i^eventeen  troyounces;  Stronger  Alcohol  six  fluidrachms ;  Carbo- 
nate of  Potassa  two  troyounces.  Add  the  Acid  to  the  Chloroform,  and  shake 
them  together  occasionally  during  twenty-four  hours.  Separate  the  lighter 
liquid  from  the  heavier,  and  mix  it  with  the  Stronger  Alcohol.  Then  add  the 
Carbonate  of  Potassa,  previously  heated  to  redness,  and  rubbed,  while  warm, 
into  powder.  Agitate  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
distil  to  dryness  from  a  retort  furnished  with  a  condenser.  Lastly,  keep  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  in  well-stopped  bottles."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Chlorinated  Lime  ten  pounds  [avoirdupois] ;  Rectified  Spirit  thirty 
fiuidouiu  cs  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Slaked  Lime  a  sufficiency ;  Water  three  gal- 
Ions  [Imp.  raeus.] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  a  sufficiency;  Chloride  of  Calcium,  in  small 
fragments,  two  ounces  [avoird.];  Distilled  W&ternine  fluidounces  [Imp.  meas.]. 
Place  the  Water  and  the  Spirit  in  a  capacious  still,  and  raise  the  mixture  to  the 
temperature  of  100°.  Add  the  Chlorinated  Lime  and  five  pounds  [avoird.]  of 
the  Slaked  Lime,  mixing  thoroughly.  Connect  the  still  with  a  condensing 
worm  encompassed  by  cold  water,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow-necked  receiver; 
aod  apply  heat  so  as  to  cause  distillation,  taking  care  to  withdraw  the  fire  the 
moment  the  process  is  well  established.  When  the  distilled  product  measures 
fifty  ounces,  the  receiver  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Pour  its  contents  into  a  gallon 
[Imp.  raeaa.]  bottle  half  filled  with  Water,  mix  well  by  shaking,  and  set  at  rest 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  mixture  will  separate  into  two  strata  of  dillerent 
densities.  Let  the  lower  stratum,  which  constitutes  crude  chloroform,  be  washed 
by  agitating  it  in  a  bottle  with  three  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Distilled  Water.  Allow 
the  Chloroform  to  subside,  withdraw  the  water,  and  repeat  the  washing  with  the 
rest  of  the  Distilled  Water,  in  successive  quantities  of  three  [fluid]ounces  at  a 
time.  Agitate  the  washed  Chloroform  for  five  minutes  in  a  bottle  with  an  equal 
volume  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  transfer  the  upper 
stratum  of  \U\md  to  a  flask  containing  the  Chloride  of  Calcium  mixed  with  half 
an  ounce  of  Slaked  Lime,  which  should  be  perfectly  dry.  Mix  well  by  agita- 
tion. After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  connect  the  flask  with  a  Liebig's  condenser, 
and  distil  over  the  pure  Chloroform  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  Preserve  the 
product  in  a  cool  place,  in  a  bottle  furnished  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper. 
The  lighter  liquid  which  floats  on  the  crude  Chloroform  after  its  agitation  with 
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water,  and  the  washings  with  Distilled  Water,  should  be  preserved,  and  employed 
in  a  subsequent  operation."  Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcsia  of  1850  a  process  was  given  for  preparing  chlo- 
roform ;  but  as  this  is  never  made  on  a  small  scale  by  the  apothecary,  but  pur- 
chased of  the  manufacturer,  it  was  very  properly  transferred,  at  the  late  revision, 
to  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue.  But,  as  the  chloroform  of  commerce  is  often 
impure,  and,  though  fitted  for  external  use,  and  for  various  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, is,  in  this  impure  state,  unfit  for  use  as  a  respiratory  anaesthetic  agent,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  a  formula  by  which  its  purification,  if  re- 
quired, miglit  be  readily  efi'ected.  This  process  is  the  first  of  those  above  given. 
The  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  chloro- 
form ah  inilio,  with  directions  which  secure  its  purity  if  complied  with.  In  this 
process,  the  reaction  by  which  the  chloroform  is  produced  takes  place  between 
the  chlorinated  lime  and  the  alcohol ;  the  slaked  lime,  which  is  added  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  in  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  being  intended  pro- 
bably to  lessen  the  production  of  the  chlorinated  pyrogenous  oil,  the  amount  of 
which  is  greater,  according  to  Soubeiran  and  Mialhe,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive excess  of  the  chlorine  to  the  lime  employed.  The  use  of  this  earth  is  stated 
by  some  chemists  to  give  rise  to  Dutch  liquid,  C^H^Cl,,  and  to  increase  the  pro- 
duct at  the  expense  of  its  purity.  As  first  distilled,  the  chloroform  is  very  impure, 
and  is  directed  to  be  washed  first  with  ordinary  water,  and  afterwards  with  dis- 
tilled water,  which  separates  alcohol,  chlorine,  and  probably  other  contaminating 
substances.  In  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  chloroform  and  its  insolubility 
in  water,  it  readily  subsides,  forming  a  distinct  layer,  which  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated. The  crude  product,  after  having  been  freed  from  alcohol  by  the  wash- 
ing with  water,  is  purified  from  the  chlorinated  pyrogenous  oil,  which  cornea 
over  with  the  chloroform,  by  agitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  oujjlit  to  be  pure  and  colourless,  and  at  least  of  the  density  1-840.  The 
oil  is  charred  and  destroyed  by  the  acid,  which  becomes  yellow  or  reddish-brown, 
and  is  partially  changed  into  sulphurous  acid.  To  remove  the  latter  acid,  as  well 
as  any  water  present,  the  chloroform,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid,  is 
removed  and  agitated  well  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  slaked  lime,  and  then 
again  submitted  to  distillation.  According  to  Gregory  and  Kemp,  of  Edinburgh, 
by  whom  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  for  this  purpose  was  proposed,  chloroform 
is  effectually  purified  from  the  pyrogenous  oil  by  agitation  with  this  acid  if 
strong  and  pure.  So  long  as  a  ring,  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  acid,  appears, 
after  rest,  at  the  line  of  contact  between  the  acid  and  the  chloroform,  the  agita- 
tion must  be  repeated ;  and  the  oil  is  known  to  be  fully  separated  when  the  acid 
remains  cuhjurless.  Deutoxide  of  manganese  has  been  employed  to  separate  the 
sulphurous  acid;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chloroform  is  apt  to  become,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  of  a  delicate  pink  colour,  which  sometimes  disappears  and 
then  returns.  This  coloration  dcj^ends  upon  the  presence  of  manganese,  and 
forms  an  oil  »  the  use  of  the  deutoxide  as  a  purifier. 

In  the  U.  >  the  method  of  purification  is  somewhat  difforenl.  Instead 

of  equal  mc asurus  o(  the  impure  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ixcid  and  an  agitation 
for  only  5  minutes,  the  commercial  chloroform  is  shaken  occasionally  for  24 
hours  with  but  one-si.xth  of  its  weight  of  the  acid.  To  remove  any  water  and 
acid  that  may  be  presoit,  instead  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  lime,  a  little  stronger 
alcohol  is  mixed  witii  the  chloroform,  and  tlien  carbonate  of  potossa  previously 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  to  dryness. 

it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cliloroform  purified  with  sulphuric  acid,  though 
apparently  pure  at  first,  will  not  keep;  but,  after  some  time,  l>ecomes  so  loaded 
with  chlorine  and  muriatic  acid  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  respiration.  Dr. 
Christison  ascertained  that,  if  the  8ulj)hunc  ocid  employed  contains  hyponi- 
tric  acid,  the  chloroform  changes  in  less  than  24  hours.    The  idea  has  been  enter* 
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tained  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  sulphuric  acid  as  a  purifyinj^  agent ; 
but  experience  has  shown  that,  with  certain  precautions,  it  may  be  safely  used ; 
and  its  eflBeiency  in  getting  rid  of  the  erapyreumatic  impurity  is  so  great  that  it  is 
still  much  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  British  Council  endeavours  to  escape 
the  difficulty  by  using  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  allowing  but  very  brief 
contact;  while,  in  the  U.  S.  process,  the  same  end  is  arrived  at  by  employing  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  with  a  much  longer  period  for  its  ope- 
ration. In  any  case,  however,  the  acid  should  be  strong  and  pure,  and  especially 
free  from  any  of  the  nitrogen  acids ;  and  care  should  afterwards  be  taken  to 
remove  every  particle  of  the  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  done  in  the 
oflBcinal  processes,  in  one  by  lime,  and  in  the  other  by  carbonate  of  potassa.  Dr. 
Squibb  attributes  the  fact,  that  chloroform  purified  by  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid  does  not  keep  well,  to  the  very  purity  attained.  He  believes  that  per- 
fectly pure  chloroform  is  prone  to  decomposition,  and  is  rendered  more  stable 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  reduce  its  density  to 
the  officinal  standard,  1*49.  This  he  effects  by  adding  alcohol  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  drops  to  each  fluidounce  of  good  chloroform  of  maximum  density.  (See 
his  paper  on  Chloroform  in  the  New  York  American  Medical  Monthly  for 
July,  1857.)  This  recommendation  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  U.  S.  process, 
and  explains  the  addition  of  alcohol  before  distillation.  Dr.  Gregory  also  at- 
tributes the  tendency  to  decomposition  to  its  purity,  and  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light ;  having  found  that  those  portions  which  he  had  purified  with  the  greatest 
care  were  soonest  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  light. 

As  chloroform  of  great  purity  is  often  to  be  purchased  in  the  market,  it  ia 
not  necessary  for  the  apothecary  to  apply  the  officinal  process  of  purification  to 
every  parcel  that  he  may  meet;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  incumbent  on 
him  to  sell  none  for  inhalation  which  is  not  so  pure  as  to  stand  the  tests  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  if  he  can  obtain  none  so  pure,  then  to  purify  it  him- 
self. All  pure  specimens,  moreover,  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  labelled  with 
the  officinal  title  of  Purified  Chloroform,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

Chloroform  maybe  made  by  the  action  of  chlorinated  lime  on  pyroxylic  spirit 
(wood  spirit) ;  but  when  thus  prepared  it  is  largely  contaminated  with  a  chlo- 
rinated pyrogenous  oil,  analogous  to  that  already  mentioned  as  being  found  in 
small  proportion  in  chloroform  prepared  from  alcohol.  Chloroform,  thus  pre- 
pared, called  methylic  chloroform,  is  purified  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  that  made  with  alcohol,  called  by  Soubeiran 
normal  chloroform.  In  Great  Britain  chloroform  is  now  obtained  by  the  use 
of  methylated  spirit ;  and  the  preparation,  when  properly  purified,  is  stated  to 
answer  every  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  equally  well  with  that  obtained  by 
the  use  of  alcohol.  (See  page  805.) 

Messrs.  Duncan  and  Flockhart,  druggists  of  Edinburgh,  manufacture  chloro- 
form on  a  large  scale,  in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  using  the  proportions  of  20  parts 
of  chlorinated  lime,  about  3 '75  parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  60  parts  of  water. 
They  employ  two  large  wooden  barrels  as  a  still,  and  a  third  as  a  receiver,  and 
into  the  former  throw  steam,  which  furnishes  both  sufficient  heat  and  water  for 
the  process.  Sixty  pounds  of  chlorinated  lime  are  used  by  them  at  each  distilla- 
tion ;  and  they  are  able  to  manufacture  three  hundred  ounces  of  chloroform  a 
day.  The  heavy  layer  of  the  distillate,  constituting  the  impure  chloroform,  is 
purified  by  them  by  mixing  it  with  half  its  measure  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
gradually  added,  and  distilling  the  mixture,  when  cool,  in  a  leaden  retort,  from 
as  much  carbonate  of  baryta  by  weight  as  of  acid  used  by  measure.  The  product 
is  finally  distilled  from  quicklime,  after  having  stood  over  the  earth,  and  been 
repeatedly  shaken  with  it,  for  a  day  or  two.  Though  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in 
this  long-tried  process,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  chloroform  made  by  it  is 
not  liable  to  undergo  the  change  which  takes  place  in  that  prepared  by  Ore 
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gory's  process.    It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  product,  after  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  successively  distilled  from  baryta  and  lime.* 

Pettenkofer  inferred,  from  numerons  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of 
chloroform,  that  very  different  quantities  are  obtained,  on  different  occasions, 
from  the  same  anaount  of  materials,  and  the  same  process.  The  yield  is  less,  the 
longer  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  before  distillation,  and  is  greater  when 
the  heat  of  the  mixture  is  between  135°  and  167°  F.  than  at  either  a  lower  or 
higher  temperature.  When  the  latter  degree  is  exceeded,  the  chloroform  con- 
tains more  chlorine.  (Buchner^a  Neues  JRepert,  x.  103.) 

Discovery  and  Hidory.  Chloroform  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Guthrie, 
of  Saekett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Soubeiran  in 
France,  and  Liebig  in  Germany.  Guthrie  obtained  it  by  distilling  a  gallon  from 
a  mixture  of  three  pounds  of  chlorinated  lime  and  two  gallons  of  alcohol  of  the 
sp.  gr.  0  844,  and  rectifying  the  product  by  redistillation,  first  from  a  great  ex- 
cess of  chlorinated  lime,  and  afterwards  from  carbonate  of  potassa.  {HillimarCs 
Journal,  vol.  xxi.,  Jan.  1832,  p.  64.)  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Professor  Silli- 
man,  dated  Feb.  15th,  1832,  Mr.  Guthrie  states  that  the  substance  which  he  had 
obtained,  "distilled  off  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  specific  gravity  of  1-486,  or  a 
little  greater,  and  may  then  be  regarded  as  free  from  alcohol ;  and  if  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  which  sometimes  contaminates  it  be  removed  by  washing  it  with 
a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  it  may  then  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
pure.^^  {Ibid.,  vol.  xxii.,  July,  1832,  p.  105.)  It  is  thus  evident  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
obtained,  in  a  pure  state,  the  substance  now  called  chloroform ;  but  he  erroneously 
supposed  his  product  to  be  the  well-known  oily  liquid  of  the  Dutch  chemists, 
which  it  greatly  resembles,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which  he  believed  he  had 
fallen  on  a  cheap  and  easy  process.  Under  this  impression,  he  called  the  sub- 
stance, in  his  communications,  chloric  ether,  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Dutch  liquid,  or  bichloride  of  ethylen,  is  designated.  He  was  induced  to  make 
the  preparation  from  noticing,  in  Professor  Silliman's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  a 
reference  to  the  Dutch  liquid  as  a  grateful  diffusible  stimulant,  when  properly 
diluted  with  alcohol  and  water.  In  relation  to  the  anticipated  importance  of 
chloroform,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  of  this  city,  held  the  following  language  in 
July,  1832.  "The  action  of  this  ether  on  the  living  system  is  interesting,  and 
may  hereafter  render  it  an  object  of  importance  in  commerce.  Its  flavour  is  de- 
licious, and  its  intoxicating  qualities  equal  to  or  surpassing  those  of  alcohol. 
It  is  a  strong  diffusible  stimulus,  similar  to  the  hydrated  ether,  but  more  grate- 
ful to  the  taste."  (Journ.  of  the  Philad.  Col.  of  Fhann.,  iv.  118.) 

Properties.  Chloroform  is  a  limpid,  colourless,  volatile,  neuter  liquid,  having 
a  bland  ethereal  odour,  and  hot,  aromatic,  saccharine  taste.  It  neither  reddens 
nor  bleaches  litmus  pa])er.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  one  hundred 
parts  of  that  liquid  taking  up  but  one  part  of  chloroform.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  from 
1-49  to  1-494  (U.  S.),  1-496  (/^r.);  but  when  of  this  density  it  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  alcohol.  Gregory  has  obtained  it  of  the  density  1  '5  at  60°.  It  boils 
at  140°.  It  is  not  infiammable,  but  renders  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  yellow 
and  fuliginous.  It  burns,  however,  with  a  smoky  flame,  when  mixed  w'ith  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  has  no  action  on  potassium,  e.xcept  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  small  bubbles  of  gas.  Chloroform  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic.  It  does  not,  like  creasote,  coagulate  albumen.  It  is  scarcely 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  alcoholic  solution,  when  moderntely  diluted  with  water,  forms  an  aromatic, 
saccharine  liquid  of  a  very  grateful  taste.  A  strong  alcoholic  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  abundance  of  water,  the  chloroform  separating  and  subsiding,  and  the 

•  In  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Phdrm.  for  Jan.  lWi2  (p.  2o),  is  an  account  by  Prof.  Procter  of 
the  method  employed  by  Mensru.  Rojfers  and  Crew,  of  Philadelphia,  wholesale  maaufioo* 
turert  of  chloroform,  and  the  apparatus  used  by  them. 
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alcohol  nnitinj?  with  the  water.  It  is  liable  to  decomposition  by  sunlight,  or 
even  diffused  daylight;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  keeping  it  in  bottles,  covered 
with  dark  paper,  in  a  rather  dark  place.  Chloroform  has  extensive  solvent 
powers,  being  capable  of  dissolving  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  mastic,  elemi, 
tolu,  benzoin,  and  copal.  Amber,  sandarac,  lac,  and  wax  are  only  partially 
soluble.  It  also  dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  the  organic  alkalies,  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  most  resins,  and  fats.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  spar- 
ingly. It  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  and 
furnishes  the  means  of  administering  that  medicine  in  an  elegant  form.  As  a 
general  solvent,  it  has  the  advantage  over  ether  of  not  being  inflammable;  the 
inflammability  of  the  latter  being  the  cause  of  frequent  accidents.  For  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  substances,  soluble,  insoluble,  and  partly  soluble  in  chloroform,  see 
a  paper  by  M.  Lepage,  of  Gisors,  France,  copied  into  the-^w.  Journ.  o/Fharm. 
for  April,  1852,  p.  147.* 

Composition.  Chloroform  is  composed  of  three  eqs.  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
formyl,  and  is,  therefore,  the  terchloride  of  formyl.  As  formyl  is  a  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,  the  formula  of  chloroform  is  C^HCIg.  Its  composition  was  first  accu- 
rately determined  by  Dumas  in  1835,  by  whom  it  was  called  chloroform  from  its 
relation  to  formic  acid  (C,HOg),  being  formic  acid  with  its  three  eqs.  of  oxygen 
replaced  by  three  of  chlorine.  When  first  obtained  by  Liebig,  he  supposed  it  to 
consist  exclusively  of  chlorine  and  carbon  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  erroneous 
name,  sometimes  applied  to  it,  of  perchloride  of  carbon. 

The  rationale  of  the  formation  of  chloroform  has  not  been  well  made  out.  If 
alcohol  be  considered  a  bihydrate  of  ethylen,  C^H^-f  2H0,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  generated  by  the  removal  from  the  ethylen  of  two  eqs.  of  carbon,  and  the 
substitution  of  three  eqs.  of  chlorine  for  three  of  hydrogen.    Thus  C^H^ — CjHj 

+ci3=c,nci3. 

Impurities  and  Tests.  Chloroform  is  liable  to  contain  alcohol  and  ether,  both 
of  which  lower  its  specific  gravity.  If  it  have  a  less  density  than  1-38,  it  will 
float  instead  of  sinking  in  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  after  it  has  cooled.  M.  Mialhe  has  proposed  the  following  tests 
for  the  presence  of  alcohol.  Drop  into  distilled  water  a  small  quantity  of  the 
chloroform.  If  pure,  it  will  remain  transparent  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  but, 
if  it  contain  even  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  the  globules  will  acquire  a  milky 
appearance.  Soubeiran's  method  was  to  agitate  almond  oil  and  chloroform 
together  in  a  tube.  If  the  chloroform  is  pure  it  remains  clear,  if  it  contains  as 
much  as  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  it  becomes  milky.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aoiit, 
1860,  p.  95.)  Prof.  Procter  detects  alcohol  by  adding  the  suspected  chloroform 
to  an  oxidizing  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid.  (See  page 
667.)  If  alcohol  be  present,  the  deep-orauge  colour  of  the  chromic  mixture  will 
gradually  become  green ;  if  absent,  no  change  of  colour  will  take  place.  (Am, 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1856,  p.  213.)  Alcohol  is  detected  also  by  potassium  or 
sodium,  which  colours  the  chloroform  containing  this  impurity,  and  gives  rise  to 
sharp  acid  fumes.  But  the  most  sensitive  test  is  probably  a  compound  newly  dis- 
covered by  M.  Roussin,  the  binitrosulphuret  of  iron,  a  little  of  which  agitated  with 

*  The  following  table  of  the  solubility  of  the  several  alkaloids  and  their  salts  in  chloro- 
form, prepared  with  great  care  by  A.  Schlimpert,  may  b6  of  BOme  practical  use.  At  64®  F. 
100  parts  of  chloroform  dissolve  ,  ' 

Morphia 1-66  Sulphate  of  cinchonia.     3-00  Caffeina 11-00 

Acetate  of  morphia 1-66  Quinoidin 26-30  Digitaline 1*26 

Quinia 1600  Veratria 11-60  Brucia 1400 

Sulphate  of  quinia 000  Atropia 33-00  Aconitia 22-00 

Muriate  of  quinia 11*10  Strychnia 14-10  Santonin,  pure 2300 

Cinchonia 2-60  Nitrate  of  strychnia...     6-60  Santonin,  impure 38-30 

(Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1860,  p.  160;  from  Archiv.  der  Pharm.,  Nov.  1869,  p.  151.) -»- 
Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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chloroform  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  if  there  be  the  least  proportion  of  alcohol, 
will  produce  a  brown  tint,  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  while  the  chlo- 
roform if  pure  will  remain  unchanged.  To  obtain  this  compound  it  is  sufficient 
to  mix  nitrate  of  potassa  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  to  add  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  liquid  has  but  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with 
etherized  alcohol  on  a  Alter,  and  evaporating  the  liquor  so  that  it  may  crystallize. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  208.)  The  most  injurious  impurities  are  the 
chlorinated  pyrogenous  oils,  already  alluded  to.  These  are  different  as  obtained 
from  methylic  or  normal  chloroform.  The  oil,  obtained  by  Soubeiran  and  Mialhe 
from  methylic  chloroform,  is  an  oleaginous,  yellow  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
and  of  a  peculiar  nauseous  empyreumatic  odour,  perceptible  in  the  methylic 
chloroform  itself.  In  commercial  chloroform  it  is  sometimes  present  to  the 
amount  of  fi  per  cent.  It  is  easily  set  on  fire,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame, 
chlorine  being  among  the  products  of  its  combustion.  The  oil  procured  from 
normal  chloroform,  which  contains  it  in  the  amount  of  about  one-fifth  of  1  per 
cent,  only,  is  essentially  different  from  the  methylic  chloroform  oil.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  has  an  acrid,  penetrating  odour,  unlike  that  of  the  other  oil. 
When  the  vapour  of  these  oils  is  inspired  or  even  smelt,  it  causes,  according  to 
Dr.  Gregory,  distressing  sickness  and  headache.  These  pyrogenous  oils  are  de- 
tected and  removed  hj  pure  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Chloroform,  when  pure, 
upon  being  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  this  acid,  does  not  colour  it;  but, 
when  contaminated  with  these  oils,  gives  the  acid  a  colour,  varying  from  yellow 
to  reddish-brown,  according  to  the  amount  of  impurity.  Alcohol  also  is  detected 
and  removed  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  applying  this  test,  several  fluidounces  of 
chloroform  should  be  used ;  as  a  slight  change  of  colour  cannot  be  easily  seen 
in  a  test  tube.  A  still  more  delicate  test  of  the  oily  impurities,  according  to  Dr. 
Gregory,  is  the  smell  which  they  leave.  If  chloroform,  thus  contaminated,  be 
poured  upon  the  hand,  it  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  oily  impurities,  recog- 
nisable by  their  offensive  odour,  now  no  longer  covered  by  that  of  the  chloro- 
form. The  pure  substance,  rubbed  on  the  skin,  quickly  evaporates,  and  scarcely 
leaves  any  smell.  Chloroform  sometimes  contains  Dutch  liquid,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa;  when  the  mixture,  if  this 
impurity  be  present,  will  heat,  and  give  off  a  permanent  gas,  which  is  chloride 
of  ncotyi.  C.HjCl.  {Oeuther.)* 

i[tTi>-},nil  Tt^atB.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopaia  directs  that  purified  chloroform 
t^houU  have  a  sp.  gr.  not  less  than  1-490  nor  exceeding  1494;  should  boil  at 
140®;  when  dropped  into  water  should  sink  in  the  form  of  transparent  globules 
without  milkiness;  should  produce  no  warmth,  sensible  to  the  hand  at  the  mo- 
ment when  mixed,  in  a  bottle  closed  by  a  glass  stopper,  with  an  equal  measure 
of  officiiiui  sulphuric  acid,  and  that,  when  the  liquids  have  separated  on  stand- 
iii^v  aii<l  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  24  hours,  no  colour  should 
If  ill! parted  to  either,  or  but  a  faint  yellowiKh  tinge  to  the  acid,  forming  the 
I  ,\«r  1  iy»T.  The  Phnrmaco|>nF»ia  directs,  moreover,  that  when  3  or  4  fluidrachms 
art-  ■  n  plate,  by  causing  them  to  flow  to  and  fro  over 

the  liould  have  a  slightly  aromatic  odour,  without 

pungency  ur  cinpyreu:  :he  i)late  is  covered  with  a  film  of  moisture,  with- 

out odour  <'V  taste.    T  s  imply  the  presence  of  l)Ut  a  minute  proportion 

of  ;•  d  the  tf>tal  absence  of  chlorine  and  those  volatile  and  empyreumatic 

«nb-  vhich  constitute  the  most  injurious  impurities  of  chloroform.  A  heat 

that  would  be  felt  through  the  bottle,  on  the  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
•hloroform,  would  evince  the  presence  of  too  much  alcohol  or  water.   The  want 

♦In  r«Uti<ni  to  chloroform,  see  the  paper  of  Soubeiran  nnd  Mihlhc,  Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Sn\y,  1840,  copied  into  the  Am.  Journ.  o/J'harm.,  xxi.  818;  alio  the  paper  of  Dr.  Oregorr, 
Chim.  Oaz,,  May  16,  1850. 
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of  distr.loratton  from  the  contact  of  the  two  liquids  shows  the  absence  of  empy- 
renmatlc  oily  matter;  but  a  very  slight  discoloration  might  proceed  from  the 
alcohol  present,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  material  objection.  A  colour 
bordering  on  that  of  madeira  wine  would  imply  an  objectionable  amount  of  im- 
purities. The  volatile  impurities  are  less  volatile  than  chloroform,  and  would 
therefore  be  the  last  to  escape  on  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  Chloroform, 
therefore,  leaves  a  foreign  odour  behind  it  when  allowed  to  evaporate  from  the 
band,  and  especially  when  from  a  porcelain  plate,  in  the  amount  and  manner  in- 
dicated ;  and  if  it  stand  this  test  well,  it  may  be  considered  as  free  from  any 
noxious  volatile  impurity.  The  slight  foreign  aroma  without  pungency,  which 
is  given  out  under  these  circumstances,  is  of  no  injurious  significance.* 

3fedical  Properties,  &c.  When  taken  internally,  chloroform  acts  as  a  seda- 
tive narcotic,  probably  operating  through  the  nervous  system,  independently  of 
vascular  action  or  congestion.  It  has  been  detected  by  Ragsky  in  the  blood, 
and  by  Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  in  different  parts  of  the  body  after  death.f  In 
1848  Dr.  H.  Hartshorne  tried  its  physiological  effects  in  the  dose  of  seventy- 
five  drops  on  himself,  and  found  it  to  produce  drowsiness  and  a  general  dimi- 
nution of  sensorial  power,  without  exhilaration,  or  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 
Since  then  he  has  used  it  internally  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  finds  it  a  safe  ano- 
dyne and  soporific,  altogether  free  from  the  dangerous  effects  which  sometimes 
follow  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour.  In  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm,  its  soporific 
effect  is  about  equal  to  that  of  thirty-five  drops  of  laudanum.  Dr.  Hartshorne 
has  given  it  in  doses  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  drops  every  half  hour  for  several 
hours  together.  The  vehicle  used  by  him  is  orgeat  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  fluidounces  to  each  fluidrachm  of  the  chloroform.  When  mixed  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  arable,  the  mixture  requires  agitation  immediately  before  swallow- 
ing each  dose.J 

Chloroform,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  was  used  internally  as  early  as  1832 
by  Professor  Ives  and  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  in  asthma,  spasmodic 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  atonic  quinsy,  with  favourable  results.  {Silliman^s  Journ., 
xxi.  40G,  407.)  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool,  in  hysteria,  in 
1838;  by  Mr.  Tuson,  of  London,  in  cancer  and  neuralgic  affections,  in  1843; 
and  by  M.  Guillot,  of  Paris,  in  asthma,  in  1844.  Dr.  L.  Dalton,  of  Logan,  Ohio, 
has  found  it  to  possess  antiperiodic  powers,  and  employed  it  successfully  in  in- 
termittent diseases.  Dr.  Delioux,  of  Rochefort,  has  also  proposed  it  as  a  remedy 
in  intermittents,  given,  during  the  apyrexia,  in  cases  in  which  the  bark  and 
quinia  fail  to  effect  a  cure.  Dr.  Aran  has  employed  it  for  four  years  with  suc- 
cess in  lead  colic,  administered  by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  and  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  In  these  cases  it  probably  acts  by  relaxing  the  intestinal  spasm.  One 
of  the  authors  of  this  work  has  frequently  used  it  with  advantage  for  the  relief 
of  neuralgic  and  other  painful  affections,  in  the  dose  of  from  forty  to  eighty 
drops,  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  gum  arabic  or  yolk  of  egg.  This  dose 
may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours,  until  some  effect 
on  the  system  is  produced.  Chloroform  has  been  used  internally,  with  benefit, 
by  Dr.  Osburn,  of  Dublin,  in  hypochondriasis,  and  by  Dr.  Gordon,  physician  to 
the  llardwicke  Fever  Hospital,  to  allay  nervous  irritation  and  procure  sleep. 

*  Much  is  due  to  Dr.  Squibb  for  the  precision  given  to  the  tests  for  chloroform;  and  the 
reader  may  profitably  consult  his  remarks  on  the  subject  in  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  oj 
the  rharmaceutical  Association,  A.  D.  1868,  p.  402. 

f  In  relation  to  the  detection  of  chloroform  in  the  body  after  death,  see  the  paper  of 
M.  Duroy,  of  Paris,  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1851. 

X  The  Society  of  Pharmacy,  of  Paris,  has  given  its  sanction  to  the  following  formula; 
the  French  weights  being  turned  into  the  nearest  English  weights  and  measures.  Take  of 
chloroform  gss  to  ^j  ;  sugar  ^iij;  gum  arabic  3J  to  ^ij  ;  water  f^iijss.  Rub  the  chloro- 
form with  the  sugar  in  a  mortar,  then  add  the  gum,  and,  lastly,  by  degrees,  the  water.  In 
this  recipe  alcohol,  which  is  often  inadmissible,  is  avoided. 
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A  disadvantage  connected  with  the  internal  use  of  chloroform  is  its  liability  to 
sicken  the  stomach,  an  effect  which  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  presence  of 
pyrogenons  oil.  An  incidental  advantage  is  said  to  be,  that  it  entirely  covers  the 
bitterness  of  other  medicines. 

Externally,  chloroform  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Tuson  in  cancer,  senile  gangrene, 
and  sloughing  ulcers,  and,  as  an  injection  and  gargle,  in  discharges  from  the 
uterus  and  foul  ulcers  of  the  throat,  with  the  effect  of  relieving  pain,  destroying 
fetor,  and  promoting  the  separation  of  diseased  parts.  It  has  also  been  employed 
externally,  with  beaeflt,  in  a  painful  wound  of  the  forearm  implicating  the  radial 
nerve;  by  Dr.  Legroux  in  a  painful  affection  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities, 
conseqaent  to  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  pelvis ;  by  Mr.  Higginson  in  labour, 
applied  to  the  perineum  when  painfully  stretched,  and  in  dysmenorrhcea,  brought 
in  contact  with  the  os  uteri  by  means  of  a  sponge ;  by  Dr.  Watson  in  swelled 
testicle  and  acut€  spinal  tenderness ;  by  Dr.  Hays  and  Dr.  Bond  in  neuralgia ; 
by  the  late  Dr.  I.  Parrish  in  the  supra-orbitar  pain  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia, 
and  in  syphilitic  ulceration  at  the  root  of  the  nail;  by  M.  Devergie  in  papulous 
eruptions,  made  into  an  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  a  fluidrachm  to  ten  drachms 
of  lard ;  by  Prof.  Back  in  the  itch ;  and  by  M.  Chapell  in  fissure  of  the  anus. 
It  has  also  been  used  with  success  by  Dr.  Venat,  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  form  of 
injection,  in  the  commencement  of  acute  gonorrhoea,  as  an  abortive  treatment. 
Dr.  Ranch,  of  Iowa,  has  employed  chloroform  topically  with  decided  benefit  in 
neuralgia,  colic,  and  other  painful  affections.  For  some  purposes  he  found  it 
useful  to  incorporate  it  with  olive  oil  and  solution  of  ammonia,  which  formed  a 
mixture  having  effects  less  transient  than  those  of  the  uncombined  substance. 
Incorporated  in  equal  measure  with  the  white  of  eggs,  and  applied  on  lint  to  the 
gums,  it  is  said  to  afford  great  relief  in  toothache.  As  a  wash,  injection,  and 
gargle,  Mr.  Tuson  prepared  chloroform  diluted  with  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  or  two  drachms  to  the  pint ;  but,  for  application  to  the  sound  skin,  it  is 
generally  used  undiluted,  by  means  of  soft  linen,  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  When  employed  in  this  state  it  should  be  pure;  as,  accord- 
ing to  Mialhe,  when  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  it  acquires  caustic  properties. 

M.  Fourniti  has  found  that  the  vapour  from  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  chloroform  is  even  more  effectual,  as  a  local  anjBsthetic, 
than  that  of  pure  chloroform  ;  producing  complete  insensibility  of  the  skin  in  five 
minutes,  if  applied  from  a  bottle  heated  simply  by  the  hand.  (Pharm.  Journ., 
Jan.  1862,  p.  385,  from  Comptcs  Beiidus:.) 

Chloroform  may  be  gelatinized  by  agitating  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  white 
of  egg  in  the  cold.  In  three  hours  it  takes  the  gelatinous  form.  A  stronger 
preparation  may  be  made  by  shaking  together,  in  a  bottle,  four  parts  of  chloro- 
form and  one  of  white  of  egg,  and  placing  the  mixture  in  water  at  140°.  In 
four  minutes  the  gelatinization  is  completed.  Oclatinized  chloroform  may  be 
applied  to  the  skin,  spread  on  linen,  or  by  frictions. 

Chloroform,  in  vapour,  may  be  used  as  a  topical  application  to  the  rectum. 
M.  Ehrenreich  employed  it  with  success  in  tenesmus.  A  drachm  may  be  vapor- 
ized by  the  heat  of  warm  water  from  a  bottle,  fitted  with  a  flexible  tube,  inserted 
into  the  bowel.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  vapour  douche, 
according  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Dublin.  (See  Banking's  Abstract, 
No.  19,  287.)  Prof  Langenbcck,  of  Berlin,  prefers  chloroform  to  tincture  of 
iodine,  as  an  injection  for  the  nwiical  cure  of  hydrocele. 

A  third  method  of  using  chloroform  is  by  inhalation.  The  first  case  we  hare 
met  with  in  which  it  was  thus  employed  is  related  by  Professor  Ives,  of  New 
Haven,  under  date  of  the  2d  of  Jan.  1832.  The  case  was  one  of  pulmonic  dis- 
ease, attended  with  general  debility  and  difficult  respiration,  and  was  efl'octually 
relieved.  {Silliman'8  Journ.,  vol.  x.xi.,  Jan.  1832,  p.  406.)  In  March,  1847,  the 
a«.tion  of  the  pure  substance  by  inhalation  was  tried  on  the  lower  animals,  by 
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M.  Flourens,  and  its  effects  on  the  spinal  marrow  described.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  after  experimenting  with  a  number 
of  ansesthetic  agents  in  order  to  discover  a  substitute  for  ether,  tried  chloroform 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldie,  and,  having  found  its  effects  favourable, 
brought  it  forward  as  a  new  remedy  for  pain,  by  inhalation,  in  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery. The  advantages  which  he  conceived  it  to  possess  over  ether  were  the 
smallness  of  the  dose,  its  more  prompt  action,  more  agreeable  effects,  less  tena- 
cious odour,  greater  cheapness,  and  greater  facility  of  exhibition. 

The  usual  effects  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  chloroform,  administered  by  in- 
halation, are  the  rapid  production  of  coma,  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  slow  and 
often  stertorous  breathing,  upturning  of  the  eyes,  and  total  insensibility  to  agents 
which  ordinarily  produce  acute  pain.  The  effect  on  the  heart's  action  is  varia- 
ble. Sometimes  frothing  of  the  mouth  takes  place,  and,  more  rarely,  convulsive 
twitches  of  the  face  and  limbs.  The  insensibility  is  generally  produced  in  one 
or  two  minutes,  and  usually  continues  for  five  or  ten  minutes ;  but  the  effect  may 
be  kept  up  for  many  hours,  provided  the  inhalation  be  cautiously  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  agent  are  followed  by  a  drowsy 
state,  sometimes  by  quiet  sleep.  As  a  general  rule,  no  recollection  is  retained 
of  anything  that  occurred  during  the  state  of  insensibility.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  effects,  here  described  as  those  of  a  full  dose  of  chloroform  by 
inhalation,  cannot  be  induced  without  danger  to  life.  Hence  all  prudent  sur- 
geons will  be  content  with  an  impression  short  of  the  abolition  of  all  conscious- 
ness. It  is  generally  admitted  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  angesthesia,  there  is 
insensibility  to  pain,  while  consciousness  to  a  certain  extent  remains ;  and  it  is 
this  condition  that  the  surgeon  should  aim  to  produce.  According  to  Mr.  Skey, 
chloroform  had  been  administered  up  to  1854,  in  9000  cases  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  without  a  single  accident,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  as  proof 
of  its  careful  employment  in  that  institution.  The  delicate  operation  of  extract- 
ing the  cataraot  has  been  facilitated  by  its  use,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bowman, 
of  London ;  and,  in  general,  the  performance  of  operations  on  the  eyeball  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  insensibility  produced,  especially  in  children.  In  partial 
anchylosis,  in  which  the  surgeon  proposes  to  break  up  the  adhesions  by  force, 
chloroform,  like  ether,  takes  off  the  muscular  resistance,  and  renders  the  mani- 
pulations painless.  It  is  asserted  to  be  an  advantage  of  chloroform  in  surgical 
operations,  that  less  blood  is  lost.  If  this  assertion  should  prove  to  be  true,  there 
will  be  greater  necessity  of  delaying  the  dressings  until  reaction  shall  have  taken 
place.  The  question  whether  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  major  operations  of 
surgery  is  favourable  or  otherwise  to  recovery,  has  been  examined  by  an  appeal 
to  statistics.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  the  percentage  of  recoveries 
has  been  increased  by  its  use ;  while  Dr.  Arnott,  basing  his  opinions  on  the  re- 
sults of  operations  in  the  London  hospitals,  holds  the  contrary  opinion. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  chloroform,  when  compared  with  ether 
as  an  anaesthetic  in  operative  surgery,  have  not  been  satisfactorily  determined ; 
but  on  one  point  the  evidence  appears  to  be  conclusive,  namely,  that  it  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  life  than  ether.  According  to  Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  the 
vapour  in  the  air  breathed  by  the  patient  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  Dr.  Gil- 
man,  of  New  York,  thinks  that  chloroform  has  a  more  sudden  and  powerful  effect 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  inhaled  immediately  after  bleeding;  a 
fact  which  he  explains  by  the  increased  power  of  absorption  produced  by  the  loss 
of  blood.  {N.  Y.  Med.  Times,  Oct.  1852.) 

Sometimes  chloroform  produces  unpleasant  remote  effects ;  such  as  abolition 
of  smell,  perversion  of  taste,  and  loss  of  tonicity  in  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Two 
cases,  illustrative  of  these  effects,  in  which  chloroform  was  inhaled  in  excess,  are 
related  by  Dr.  Happoldt  in  the  Charleston  Med.  Journ.  for  Jan.  1856. 

In  midwifery,  chloroform  has  been  extensively  employed  to  relieve  pain  and 
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facilitate  labour,  since  it  was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Simpson.  Its  eflfecta  are 
similar  to  those  of  ether ;  and  each  agent  has  its  exclusive  advocates  among  those 
practitioners  of  midwifery  who  are  willing  to  use  anaesthetics.  According  to  Dr. 
Atthill,  of  Dublin,  the  use  of  chloroform  produces  a  tendency  to  post-partum 
hemorrhage.  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  has  cited  seventeen  cases,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to  produce  various  pernicious  effects  in  labour.  {Lancet,  Dec.  24, 
1853.)  Notwithstanding  exceptional  cases  of  injury,  it  is  every  year  growing 
in  favour  as  an  anesthetic  in  parturition.  The  profession  is  unanimous  as  to  its 
great  utility  in  instrumental  labours. 

The  dose  of  chloroform  for  inhalation  is  a  fluidrachm,  equivalent  to  220  drops 
or  more,  to  be  repeated  in  two  minutes,  if  the  desired  effect  should  fail  to  be 
produced.  The  most  convenient  inhaler  is  a  handkerchief,  loosely  twisted  into 
the  form  of  a  bird's  nest,  which,  after  having  been  imbued  with  the  chloroform, 
is  held  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  use  of  this  simple  inhaler  ensures  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  atmospheric  air  with  the  vapour  of  the  chloroform.  The  moment 
insensibility  is  produced,  which  should  be  brought  on  gradually,  the  inhalation 
should  be  suspended;  and,  if  consciousness  return  too  soon,  it  should  be  cau- 
tiously renewed.  In  all  cases  an  experienced  assistant  should  attend  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  chloroform  and  to  nothing  else,  watching  the  state  of  the 
respiration  and  pulse.  The  moment  there  is  tiie  least  snoring  or  failure  of  the 
pulse,  the  vapour  should  be  withdrawn.  Chloroform  should  not  be  administered 
to  persons  subject  to  epilepsy,  aflfected  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  pre- 
disposed to  syncope.* 

Chloroform,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  is  apt  to  produce,  when  inhaled,  headache, 
nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  Perfectly  pure  chloroform,  according  to  Soubeiran 
and  Mialhe,  does  not  produce  these  disagreeable  effects,  which  are  plausibly 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  pyrogenous  oils.  Dr.  Simpson,  however,  finds 
that  the  purest  chloroform  that  he  uses  not  unfrequently  causes  vomiting;  but 
Dr.  Gregory  attributes  this  effect,  when  following  the  use  of  the  pure  substance, 
to  its  administration  after  a  full  meal,  which  should  always  be  avoided. 

Chloroform  having  proved  to  be  a  relaxing  agent  and  remedy  for  pain,  when 
used  by  inhalation  in  surgery  and  midwifery,  it  was  natural  that  its  effects  should 
be  tried  in  the  same  way  in  spasmodic  and  painful  diseases.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  inhaled  in  hiccough,  chorea,  hooping-cough,  hysteria,  the  paroxysm 
of  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  nephritic  colic,  tetanus,  poisoning  from  strychnia, 
hydrophobia,  and  the  paroxysm  of  tic  douloureux,  and  generally  with  decided 
advantage.  In  Germany  it  has  been  praised  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  as  an 
expectorant  and  calming  remedy.  It  has  been  employed  also  with  success  for 
the  retluction  of  strangulated  hernia.  Mr.  11.  J.  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh,  bears 
testimony  to  its  goods  effects,  used  by  inhalation,  in  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
nrethru,  attended  with  retention  of  urine.  Sometimes  the  urine  is  caused  to  flow 
at  once ;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  tlie  passage  of  the  catheter  is  facilitated. 
Dr.  Cain,  of  Charleston,  found  it  very  useful  in  spasmodic  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  promptly  relieving  pain,  and  favouring  the  action  of  eneraata.  As  a 
soporific  it  has  been  given  beneficially  in  delirium  tremens,  aud  in  the  noisy 
forms  of  chronic  insanity. 

Much  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  and.  certainly,  many  more  deaths  have  been  reported  from  its  use 
than  from  that  of  ether.  The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  published,  in  1849, 
the  details  of  ten  cases,  in  which  death  was  caused  by  chloroform,  all  occurring 
m  little  more  than  a  year,  and  many  other  fatal  cases  have  since  occurred ;  and 
he  declared  that,  if  he  wern  compelled  to  substitute  chloroform  for  ether  in  inha- 

♦  For  rules  laid  down  by     "  ><  for  the  ndministralion  of  chloroform,  sec  the  Am. 

Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.  for  Jan.  1  ^  ^:  and  for  those  giten  by  M.  Robert,  surgeon  to  the 

£oBp.*Al  Beaujon,  se«  KankiAy*  Al*4ira<l,  No.  19,  p.  116. 
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lation,  h«  woul(!l  do  it  with  much  anxiety.  Chloroform  is  unquestionably  a  more 
powerful  Ageut  than  ether,  and  acts  not  only  differently,  but  in  a  much  smaller 
dose.  The  comparative  smallness  of  its  dose  is  certainly  a  ground  of  danger, 
when  its  administration  falls  into  reckless  or  incompetent  hands.  In  view  of  the 
greater  danger  from  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  the  governors  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  prohibited  the  use  of  any  other  agent  than 
ether  in  surgical  operations. 

When  the  effects  of  chloroform  inhalation  proceed  too  far,  the  remedies  are  a 
horizontal  posture,  cold  air  fanned  upon  the  face,  cold  water  poured  upon  the 
head,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  frictions  and  heat  to  the  body  and  extremities,  and 
ammonia  to  the  nostrils.  If  respiration  ceases,  the  tongue  should  be  seized  with 
the  artery-forceps,  and  pulled  forward  from  off  the  glottis,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion attempted  by  blowing  into  the  mouth,  and  by  other  appropriate  measures. 
When  the  patient  can  swallow,  strong  coffee  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Gal- 
vanic electricity,  passed  through  needles  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
is  recommended  by  M.  Abeille,  of  Ajaccio,  as  a  powerful  means  of  recalling  sen- 
sibility; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  electro-magnetic  battery  would  prove 
useful.  When  an  overdose  is  taken  by  the  mouth,  the  same  remedies  may  be 
employed,  with  the  addition  of  the  stomach-pump,  when  vomiting  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. In  a  case  of  suicide  by  swallowing  chloroform,  in  which  death  took  place 
in  about  thirty-four  hours,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  were 
found  inflamed,  the  bronchi  were  loaded  with  a  dirty-gray  purulent  fluid,  the 
lungs  were  inflamed  as  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  congested.  In  another  fatal  case,  reported  by  Dr.  J.  Williams,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley,  in  which  the  patient  survived  thirty-seven 
hours,  no  morbid  appearances  were  observed  worthy  of  note. 

In  relation  to  the  preparations,  consisting  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  which 
have  been  used  under  the  name  of  "chloric  ether,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  Spi- 
ritus  Chloroformi  in  Fart  II.* 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Atropia. 

Off.  Prejx  Linimentom  Chloroformi;  Liquor  Gutta-perchse,  ?7.  5.;  Mistura 
Chloroformi,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Chloroformi.  B. 

OLEUM  ^THEREUM.  U.  S.   Ethereal  Oil 

"Take  of  Stronger  Alcohol  two  pints;  Sulphuric  Acid  sixly-one  troyounces ; 
Distilled  Water  a  fiuidounce ;  Stronger  Ether  a  sufficient  quantity.  Add  the 
Acid  slowly  to  the  Alcohol,  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the  sediment  into  a  tubulated  re- 
tort, of  such  capacity  that  the  mixture  shall  nearly  fill  it.  'Adapt  a  thermometer 
tube  to  the  tubulure  by  means  of  a  cork,  so  that  the  bulb  shall  be  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid,  and,  having  attached  a  Liebig's  condenser,  distil,  by  means 
of  a  sand-bath,  at  a  temperature  between  312°  and  322°,  until  the  liquid  ceases 
to  come  over,  or  until  a  black  froth  begins  to  arise  in  the  retort.  Separate  the 
yellow  ethereal  liquid  from  the  distillate,  and  expose  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  in 
a  shallow  capsule,  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Then  transfer  the  remaining 
liquid  to  a  wet  filter ;  and,  when  the  watery  portion  has  drained  off,  wash  the 
oil  which  is  left,  while  on  the  filter,  with  the  Distilled  Water.  When  this  also 
has  drained  off,  transfer  the  oil  to  a  graduated  measure,  by  perforating  the  point 

■*  Chlorodyn.  An  empirical  preparation  under  this  name  has  been  extensively  used  in 
London,  and  has  recently  acquired  some  general  notoriety  from  having  been  the  leputed 
cause  of  death  in  a  recent  case  of  accidental  poisoning  in  England,  and  as  having  pi  educed 
very  threatening  symptoms  in  another  case,  in  which  the  patient  was  saved.  IVoBk  a  for- 
mula published  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  March,  18G0  (p.  181),  it  would  appear  to  con- 
sist of  chloroform,  chloric  ether  (so  called),  tincture  of  capsicum,  oil  of  peppermint,  mu- 
riate of  morphia,  hydrocyanic  acid  (Schecle's),  perchloric  acid,  tincture  of  Indian  hemp, 
and  molasses;  and  of  these  powerful  medicines,  moreover,  in  such  proportions  as  U  d  ak« 
one  shudder  at  the  idea  of  its  unregulated  use. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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of  the  filter,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  Stronger  Ether.    The  Ethereal 
Oil,  obtained  by  this  formula,  measures  about  six  fluidrachms."  U.  S. 

In  the  late  consolidation  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  this  valuable  remed} 
was  omitted,  partly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  special  antispasmodic 
virtues,  partly  from  its  expensiveness  when  properly  made  and  its  liability  to 
spontaneous  change,  and  partly,  moreover,  because  not  only  is  it  often  adulte- 
rated, but  other  compounds  are  substituted  for  it.  (3IeJ.  Times  and  Gaz.,  March, 
1864,  p.  248.)  It  is,  however,  retained  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  with  certain 
modifications  in  the  process,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  enable  it  to  yield  a  larger 
and  more  reliable  product. 

In  the  existing  U.  S.  formula,  the  first  change  to  be  noticed  is  the  direction, 
after  the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  alcohol,  to  decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
sediment,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead,  deposited  by  the  acid  on  account  of  its  dilu- 
tion. According  to  Dr.  Squibb,  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  iu  the  retort 
causes  the  mixture  to  froth  over,  and  thus  necessitate  a  suspension  of  the  process 
80  much  sooner,  as  greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  product  the  materials  are 
capable  of  affording.  The  increase  of  oil  resulting  from  this  simple  modification 
of  the  process  is  said  to  be  one-third.  Another  new  feature  is  the  introduction 
of  a  thermometer  into  the  retort,  whereby  the  important  point  is  obtained  of 
properly  regulating  the  temperature,  which,  in  order  to  the  due  reaction  of  the 
materials,  should  not  fall  below  312°  nor  rise  above  322°.  Again,  the  washing 
of  the  oil  with  solution  of  potassa  has  been  omitted,  because  the  alkali  was  found 
to  decompose  a  portion  of  the  oil,  and  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  was  intended 
to  neutralize,  can  be  separated  by  the  washing  with  distilled  water  now  directed. 
By  wetting  the  filter,  the  oil  is  prevented  from  passing  along  with  the  water. 
Finally,  the  oil  is  now  ordered  to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  stronger 
ether,  as  this  has  been  found  to  contribute  greatly  to  its  preservation. 

When  alcohol  is  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  same  pro- 
ducts are  generated  as  those  mentioned,  in  the  article  upon  ether,  as  being  formed 
towards  the  close  of  the  distillation  of  that  liquid.  (See  page  949.)  These  were 
stated  to  be  sulphurous  acid,  heavy  oil  of  wine,  olefiant  gas,  and  resino-carbonace- 
0U9  matter.  In  the  U.  S.  process  such  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  oil.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  generally  in 
two  layers,  one,  consisting  of  water  holding  sulphurous  acid  in  solution,  and  the 
other,  of  ether  containing  the  heavy  oil  of  wine.  According  to  the  ex})erience  of 
Dr.  Squibb,  the  sp.  gr.  of  these  two  layers  is  so  nearly  equal,  that  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  is  uppermost;  so  that  the  direction  in  the  old  formula 
to  separate  the  supernatant  licjuor  is  incorrect,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the 
present,  to  separate  the  yellow  ethereal  licjuid;  the  colour  and  other  sensible 
properties  being  considered  sufficiently  distinctive.  After  separation,  the  liquid 
is  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  air,  in  order  to  dis.sipate  the  ether  by 
evaporation;  and  the  oil  which  is  left  is  washed  with  water  to  deprive  it  of  all 
traces  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  heavy  oil  of  wine  are  not  well  under- 
stood. It  has  been  explained,  in  a  preceding  article,  that,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  sulphovinic  acid, 
or  the  double  sulphate  of  ether  and  water,  is  formed.  During  its  progress  this 
is  decomposed  so  as  to  yield  ether.  When,  however,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  with 
a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  decomposed  so  as  to 
form  a  small  quantity  of  the  heavy  oil  of  wine,  now  considered  to  be  a  double 
wlphate  of  ether  and  ethylen,  having  the  formula  C\II,0,SO,-f  C  II,,SO,.  It 
is  conceived  to  be  generated  from  two  eqs.  of  sulphovinic  acid  ((iouble  sulphate 
of  ether  and  water),  which  are  resolved  into  one  eq.  of  heavy  oil  of  wine,  two  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  three  of  water.  When  the  heavy  oil  is  gently  heated  with 
four  parts  of  water,  sulphovinic  acid  is  reproduced,  and  the  separated  ethyleo 
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floats  ou  i^he  surface  as  an  oily  substance,  called,  when  thus  isolated,  light  oil  of 
wine.  L?yht  oil  of  urine,  as  thus  obtained,  is  a  pale-yellow  oil,  supposed  to  have 
the  formula  C^H^.  As  ordinarily  procured  in  the  process  for  preparing  ether,  it 
contains  a  portion  of  that  substance.  When  the  pure  light  oil  of  wine  is  kept,  it 
deposits  a  stearoptene,  isomeric  with  itself,  called  concrete  oil  of  wine,  or  oil  of 
wine  camphor;  after  which  the  oil  is  changed,  and  takes  the  name  of  etherole. 
Etherole  is  a  pale-yellow  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
0921,  boiling  point  536°,  and  freezing  point  31°  below  zero.  It  communicates 
a  greasy  stain  to  paper.  Concrete  oil  of  wine,  sometimes  called  etherine,  crys- 
tallizes in  long,  transparent,  brilliant,  tasteless  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  at  230°,  boiling  at  500°,  and  having  the  ap.  gr. 
0*980.  Dr.  Squibb  takes  a  different  view  of  the  composition  of  ethereal  oil,  and 
believes  it,  instead  of  a  sulphate  or  double  sulphate,  to  be  a  sulphovinate  of  a 
carbohydrogen  base;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  fails,  especially  when  pure  and 
recent,  to  give  any  of  the  characteristic  reactions  of  sulphuric  acid  or  the  sul- 
phates. (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  58.) 

Properties.  The  undiluted  ethereal  oil  {heavy  oil  of  wine)  is  a  yellowish  neu- 
tral liquid,  possessing  an  oleaginous  consistency,  a  penetrating  aromatic  odour, 
and  rather  sharp  and  bitter  taste.  It  boils  at  536°.  Its  sp.  gr.  is,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850, 1096;  according  to  the  London  College,  after 
Mr.  Hennell's  results,  105.  The  density  obtained  by  Dr.  Squibb,  U.  S.  Navy, 
by  following  the  old  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  exactly,  was  1*129. 
By  Dumas  and  Serullas  its  density  is  stated  to  be  as  high  as  1-133,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  more  correct  number  for  the  pwe  oil.  When  dropped  into  water  it 
sinks,  assuming  the  form  of  a  globule.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water, 
moderately  in  hot  water,  and  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  devoid  of  acid 
reaction,  the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  it  being  completely  neutralized  by  the 
ether  and  ethylen  united  with  it.  The  sulphuric  acid  present  is  not  precipitated 
by  the  usual  reagents  for  this  acid;  because  they  furnish  a  base,  which,  replacing 
the  ethylen,  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  salts  of  sulphovinic  acid,  all  of  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  hydrous  alcohol.  The  U.  S.  ethereal  oil  of  the  existing 
Pharmacopoeia  is  the  proper  oil  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  stronger  ether. 
This  gives  it  an  ethereal  odour  in  addition  to  that  characteristic  of  the  pure  oil, 
and  considerably  reduces  its  sp.  gr.,  which  is  now  stated  at  0*91.  The  process 
by  which  the  officinal  oil  of  wine  is  formed  yields  but  a  small  product,  being, 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  only  about  six  fluidrachms,  or  somewhat  more 
than  a  fortieth,  by  measure,  of  the  alcohol  employed. 

In  the  officinal  ethereal  oil,  the  heavy  oil  of  wine,  that  is,  the  double  sulphate 
of  ether  and  ethylen  is  not  only  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  ether,  but  is 
mixed  also  with  variable  proportions  of  free  light  oil  of  wine  (ethylen),  in  addi- 
tion to  that  present  in  it  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  heavy  oil. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  different  densities  assigned  to  the  heavy  oil. 

The  heavy  oil  undiluted  is  liable  to  spontaneous  change  by  time,  being  not 
only  rendered  brown,  but  chemically  altered  so  as  to  separate  into  two  layers. 
But  this  tendency  is  in  great  measure  obviated,  in  the  officinal  ethereal  oil,  by 
the  preservative  influence  of  the  ether.  It  may  be  kept  long  without  other  ap- 
preciable change  than  the  acquisition  of  a  brown  hue,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  its  medical  virtues.  It  should  not,  when  tested  by  dry  litmus  paper,  evince 
the  presence  of  any  free  acid. 

The  article,  sold  in  our  shops  as  ethereal  oil,  is  too  often  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  containing  but  a  trace  of  the  oil.  Four  samples  of  so-called  ethereal 
oil,  as  imported  from  England,  were  examined  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Kent,  of  New  York, 
and  found  to  have  the  composition  above  stated.  {N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  i. 
65.)  The  ethereal  oil  is  used  only  for  the  preparation  of  the  Compound  Spirit 
of  Ether  or  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  which,  when  properly  made,  is  a  very  valuodla 
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medicine ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  doe  attention  has  not  been  paid  by 
the  manufacturing  chemists  to  the  furnishing  of  a  good  ethereal  oil  to  the  apothe- 
cary. It  is  necessarily  an  expensive  preparation ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  cheaper  and  nearly  worthless  article  under  the  same  name. 
Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  iEtheris  Compositus,  U.  S.  B. 

ALOE. 
Preparation  of  Aloes. 

ALOE  PURIFICATA.  ^.^.    Purified  Aloes, 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes  twenty-four  iroyounces;  Stronger  Alcohol  four 
fiuidounces.  Heat  the  aloes,  by  meatis  of  a  water-bath,  until  it  is  completely 
melted.  Then  add  the  Alcohol,  and,  having  stirred  the  mixture  tlioroughly, 
strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  which  has  just  been  dipped  into  boiling  water. 
Evaporate  the  strained  mixture  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  constantly  stirring, 
until  a  thread  of  the  liquid  becomes  brittle  on  cooling.  Lastly,  break  the  pro- 
duct when  cold  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle."  U.  S. 

Aloes,  even  of  good  quality,  is  so  often  mixed  as  found  in  the  market  with 
various  accidental  impurities,  such  as  fragments  of  wood,  vegetable  remains, 
pieces  of  leather,  and  earthy  matter,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  have 
an  officinal  process  by  which  it  may  be  freed  from  these,  should  its  purification 
be  found  necessary  in  any  particular  instance.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Socotrine  aloes,  which,  from  the  want  of  proper  supervision  in  its  preparation, 
is  probably  more  liable  to  these  impurities  than  the  Cape  or  Barbadoes  aloes; 
but,  as  these  are  also  sometimes  impure,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  have  Ijeen  officinally  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  process. 

The  use  of  alcohol  in  the  formula  is  simply  to  render  the  melted  aloes  more 
liquid,  and  thus  facilitate  the  straining;  and  it  is  subsequently  got  rid  of  by 
eraporation :  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  great  a  heat,  or  to  con- 
tinue it  too  long,  for  fear  of  impairing  the  virtue  of  the  drug. 

Thus  prepared,  aloes  is  in  angular  fragments,  brittle,  of  a  brownish  or  red- 
dish-brown colour,  and  of  the  agreeable  aromatic  odour  of  Socotrine  aloes.  It 
i«  nearly  all  soluble  in  alcohol.  W 

ALUMEN. 

Preparatmis  of  Alum, 

ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM.  Cr.^.,,Br.    Dried  Alum, 

"Take  of  Alum,  in  coarse  powder. /owr  iroyounces.  Expose  it,  in  a  suitable 
tessel,  to  a  tem|)erature  not  exceeding  450°  until  the  residue  weighs  two  troy- 
ooDccs  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  then  reduce  it  when  cold  to  fine 
powder."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Alum  four  ounces.  Ilcat  the  Alum  in  a  porcelain  capsule  till  it 
liquefies,  raise  and  continue  the  heat  till  aqueous  Tapour  ceases  to  be  disengaged, 
and  then  reduce  the  residue  to  powder."  Jir. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  obtain  the  alum  free  f^om  its  water  of 
crystalliziition,  without  otherwise  in  the  least  decomposing  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary ;  and  yet,  if  the  heat  be  too  great,  the  salt 
it»elf  is  decomposed,  and  the  desired  end  is  not  attained.  If  the  alum  employed 
be  the  potassa-alum,  the  old  indefinite  directions  will  generally  be  sufficient  to 
•ecore  the  rccjuisite  result,  as  this  salt  will  resist  a  heat  short  of  rednoss;  but 
shis  is  not  the  case  with  the  ;  '  i  alum,  which,  on  account  of  its  greater 

cheapness,  has  almost  exclude luer  salt  from  the  market,  and,  there  is 
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reason  to  apprehend,  may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  the  potassa-alura,  though 
this  is  the  one  officinally  directed.  To  guard  against  faihire  from  this  cause,  the 
present  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  prescribes  450°  as  the  highest  heat  to  be  employed, 
and  checks  the  operation  when  nearly  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off,  as  indicated 
by  the  weight  of  the  residue.  Mr.  John  M.  Maisch  has  satisfactorily  determined 
by  experiment  that,  whichever  alum  may  be  used,  this  temperature  is  quite  high 
enough ;  and  the  direction  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  residue, 
ensures  that  a  suflBcient  heat  will  be  employed.  By  the  officinal  process  half  a 
drachm  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  supposing  the  salt 
employed  to  be  the  potassa-alum,  is  left  behind  ;  and  Mr.  Maisch  hf.s  ascertained 
that  this  in  no  degree  injures  the  properties  of  the  dried  salt.  {A.n.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  Jan.  1860,  p.  21.)  In  the  case  of  ihe  ammonia-alura,  as  this  salt  con- 
tains a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  water,  the  limitation  as  to  the  quantity 
expelled  still  further  secures  against  the  employment  of  too  greai;  a  heat. 

Properties.  Dried  alum,  sometimes  called  alumen  usfum  or  burnt  alum,  is 
in  the  form  of  an  opaque  white  powder,  possessing  a  more  astringent  taste  than 
the  crystallized  salt.  Before  pulverization,  it  is  a  light,  white,  Ojiaque,  porous 
mass.  During  the  exsiccation,  alum  loses  from  41  to  46  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
in  dissipated  water.  Dried  alum  resists  the  action  of  water  fur  a  long  time, 
showing  its  altered  aggregation.  It  is,  however,  if  properly  prepared,  at  length 
wholly  dissolved  by  cold  water,  while  6  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  it  in  a 
short  time ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  test  that  the  salt  has  not 
been  decomposed.  {3Iaisch.)  In  composition  it  differs  from  crystallized  alum 
merely  in  the  absence  of  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Dried  alum  has  been  given  in  obstinate  con- 
stipation, with  the  effect  of  gently  moving  the  bowels,  and  affording  great  relief 
from  pain.  (See  Alumen.)  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  or  more.  Its 
principal  medical  use  is  as  an  escharotic  for  destroying  fungous  flesh.  B. 

ALUMINA  SULPHAS.  Z7.^.  Sulphate  of  Alumina. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  each,  four 
troyounces ;  Sulphuric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains; 
Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each  in  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  boiling  Wate»,  and  pour  the  solution  of  the  Sulphate  gradually  into 
that  of  the  Carbonate;  then  digest  with  a  gentle  heat  until  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  ceases.  Collect  upon  a  filter  the  precipitate  formed,  and  wash  it 
with  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  affected  by  chloride  of  barium. 
Next,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  half  a  pint  of  Water,  and,  having  filtered  the  solution,  eva- 
porate it  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form.  Then  remove  it  to  a  water-bath,  and 
continue  the  evaporation,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  dry  salt  remains.  Lastly, 
preserve  this  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

In  the  above  process  it  is  the  ammonia-alum  that  is  used.  The  soda  of  the 
carbonate  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  tersulphate  of  alumina,  with  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  alumina  in  the  form  of 
a  hydrate ;  while  the  undecomposed  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  the  alum,  and  the 
newly  formed  sulphate  of  soda  remain  in  solution.  The  alumina  is  then  washed 
in  order  *to  separate  any  portion  of  the  sulphates  adhering  to  it,  the  absence  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  non-action  of  chloride  of  barium  on  the  washings.  It 
now  remains  to  unite  the  hydrate  of  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  effected 
by  heating  them  with  water ;  and  the  salt,  which  is  formed  in  solution,  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it.  In  the  process  the 
several  substances  are  used  in  very  nearly  saturating  proportions. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  may  be  prepared  also  by  the  process  of  MM.  Hurla  and 
Brunei,  which  consists  in  exposing,  in  an  iron  cylinder,  sulphate  of  alumiui  and 
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ammonia  (ammonia-alam),  first  dried  to  separate  its  water  of  crystallization,  lo 
a  cherry-red  heat.  Sulphate  of  alumina  remains  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  vola- 
tilized products  are  collected  in  water.  The  chief  of  these  is  sulphite  of  ammo- 
nia, which  serves  for  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  portion  of  alum,  after  having 
been  changed  into  the  sulphate  by  oxidation  in  the  air.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  Sect  15, 
1S52,  p.  359.) 

Properties.  As  procured  by  the  oflacinal  process,  sulphate  of  alumina  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  lamellar  crystals. 
As  seen  in  commerce,  it  is  usually  in  flattened  crystalline  cakes,  which  appear  aa 
though  formed  by  the  cooling  of  soft  masses  of  minute  crystals.  It  has  a  sour, 
as  well  as  sweet  and  very  astringent  taste,  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  alumina,  which  is  a  sesqui- 
oxide  of  aluminium,  and  three  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  (Al^Oj.SSOg),  and.  when 
crystallized,  contains  18  eqs.  of  water.  The  salt  is,  therefore,  a  tersulphate  of 
alumina.  It  is  known  to  be  a  sulphate  by  giving  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  salt  of  alumina  by  forming  octohedral  crys- 
tals of  alum  when  its  solution  is  evaporated  with  sulphate  of  potassa  or  ammonia. 
In  consequence  of  its  strong  afiBnity  for  potassa,  it  is  coming  into  use  in  the  arts 
as  a  means  of  separating  that  alkali.  (Walil.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  is  used  only  externally,  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic.  The  salts  of  alumina  generally  have  the  property  of  op- 
posing  animal  putrefaction ;  but  the  sulphate  is  practically  preferred.  It  has 
been  used  extensively  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley,  at  the  suggestion 
oi  Dr.  Dunglison,  as  an  antiseptic  and  detergent  application  to  ulcer^',  and  with 
favourable  results.  The  late  Dr.  Pennypacker  reported  several  (?ases  in  which  it 
proved  useful.  The  strength  of  the  solution  employed  varied  from  3ijss  to  ^iij  of 
the  salt  to  fjvi  of  water,  according  to  the  state  of  the  ulcer.  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  of 
Georgia,  found  the  solution  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  used  as  an  injec- 
tion in  fetid  discharges  from  the  vagina.  {Med.  Exam.,  y\.  63  and  112.)  M. 
llomolle  employs  a  saturated  solution  with  much  advantage  as  a  mild  caustic 
in  enlarged  tonsils,  nasal  polypi,  naivi,  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers,  diseases 
of  the  OS  uteri,  and  various  chronic  enlargements.  He  applies  it  daily  l\v  means 
of  a  hair  pencil.  He  has  sometimes  found  the  solution  to  answer  still  better  by 
the  addition  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  capable  of 
dissolving  a  considerable  quantity  of  recently  precipitated  gelatinous  alumina. 
Such  a  solution,  impregnated  with  benzoin,  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Mentel  as 
d  hemostatic,  under  the  name  of  benzinated  solution  of  alumina.  It  resembles 
the  styptic  liquid  of  Pagliuri.  (See  page  166.)  It  is  prepared  by  saturating, 
with  gelatinous  alumina,  a  solution  made  of  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  To  the  saturated  solution  six  drachms  of  bruised 
lujiyiT'ialoid  benzoin  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
l.ji^  tor  six  hours,  with  occasional  agitation  •  so  that  the  liquid,  after  filtration, 
may  liave  about  the  density  1-26.  Tliis  liquid,  put  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
days,  HO  us  to  deposit  some  crystals  of  alum,  forms  the  benzinated  solution,  re- 
markable for  ita  very  sweet  odour,  and  astringent  balsamic  taste.  Benzinated 
Bolulion  of  alumina,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  five  fiuidrachms 
lo  the  pint  of  water,  has  been  found  useful  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhnea.  and  in 
ulcerations  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  by  fetid  discharges.  (See  Am. 
Joum.  of  Pfiarm.,  March,  1857,  p.  128.) 

The  a(|ueou8  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  was  found  by  M.  OannsI  to  be 
effectual  in  preserving  bodies  for  dissection,  when  injected  Into  the  blood-ves^U. 
Id  summer  the  bodies  were  preserved  fresh  for  twenty  days  or  more ;  in  winter, 
for  three  months.  For  use  in  winter,  a  quantity  of  the  solution,  snfticient  for 
ii^ecting  one  body,  may  be  made  by  adding  a  pound,  aroirdupois,  of  the  talt  to 
A  quart  of  water;  in  warm  weather,  the  solution  must  be  stronger.  B 
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AMMONIA. 

Preparations  of  Ammonia, 

In  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  all  the  liquid  preparations 
of  ammonia  are  arranged  under  other  heads;  and  we  follow  the  example  of  that 
work  in  making  a  similar  disposition  of  them  here.  Hence,  the  reader  will  find 
the  Water  of  Ammonia  (Solution  of  Ammonia,  U.  S.  1850)  under  the  AqUiB  or 
Waters;  Solution  of  Acetaie  of  Ammonia  under  the  Liquorbs  or  Solutions; 
and  the  Spirit  and  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  under  the  Spiritus  or  Spirits, 

AMMONIA  BENZOAS.^r.   Benzoate  of  Ammonia. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Ammonia  three  fluidounces  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Ben- 
zoic Acid  two  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  eight  fluidounces.  Dis- 
solve the  Benzoic  Acid  in  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  previously  mixed  with  the 
Water;  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat;  and  set  aside  that  crystals  may  form."  Br, 

Although  the  amount  of  ammonia  ordered  in  the  formula  is  in  excess,  yet, 
from  the  feeble  affinity  between  the  constituents,  and  the  consequent  escape  of 
ammonia  during  the  evaporation,  a  portion  of  the  acid  benzoate  is  formed,  if 
the  officinal  directions  are  strictly  complied  with.  This  result,  however,  may  be 
obviated  by  adding  a  little  solution  of  ammonia  from  time  to  time  during  or 
near  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  so  as  to  maintain  the  alkali  in  slight  excess. 
The  crystals,  moreover,  should  be  dried  without  heat.  Professor  Procter  informs 
us  that  half  the  quantity  of  water  directed  in  the  formula,  moderately  heated, 
readily  dissolves  the  acid  after  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and,  on  cooling,  de- 
posits crystals  of  the  benzoate.  If  slightly  evaporated,  and  then  allowed  to  cool, 
the  solution  becomes  a  mass  of  crystals,  retaining  so  much  water  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  dry  them  by  bibulous  paper. 

Properties.  A  specimen  of  this  salt,  prepared  at  our  request  by  Prof  Proc- 
ter, precisely  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  in 
minute  white,  glistening,  extremely  thin  four-sided  laminae,  having  a  slight  odour 
of  officinal  benzoic  acid,  and  a  bitter,  saline,  somewhat  balsamic  taste,  leaving  a 
slight  but  persistent  sense  of  acrimony  on  the  tongue.  The  salt  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  when  heated  sublimes  without  residue ;  but  is  probably 
changed  into  the  acid  benzoate.  Graelin  states  that,  if  the  solution  be  boiled, 
the  salt  is  converted  into  the  acid  benzoate,  which  crystallizes  in  feathery  tufts 
of  needles.  (Handbook,  xii.  38.)  According  to  Lichtenstein,  it  deliquesces  in  the 
air.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  ammonia,  one  of  benzoic  acid,  and  two  eqs.  of 
water;  one  of  the  eqs.  of  water  being  derived  from  the  acid  and  the  other  from 
the  base,  so  that  its  formula  is  NHg.Cj^Hj-O^-f  2H0.  But  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia, 
considering  hydrated  ammonia  as  oxide  of  ammonium,  gives  the  formula  NH^O, 
Cj^HjOj-f-HO.  It  gives  a  copious  yellow  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron;  and  is  known  to  contain  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia,  by  deposit- 
ing the  former  when  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  giving 
off  the  latter  when  it  is  heated  with  potassa.  (Br.)  According  to  Mr.  Squire, 
it  is  the  acid  salt  that  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops,  which  is  less  soluble 
than  the  officinal  salt,  requiring  60  parts  of  water  and  12  of  alcohol  for  solution. 
This  is  a  decided  objection  to  it. 

Medical  Froperties  and  Uses.  Benzoate  of  ammonia  is  a  slightly  stimulant 
diuretic,  but  acts  chiefly  through  its  benzoic  acid,  being  decomposed  by  the 
gastric  acids,  which  combine  with  the  ammonia,  while  the  benzoic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  passes  out  through  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  Under 
benzoic  acid,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  proportion  of  urea,  is  diminished  at  the 
same  time,  giving  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  hippuric  acid 
is  derived  from  that  source.  Dr.  Garrod  suggests  that,  as  the  elements  of  hip- 
puric acid  are  the  same  as  those  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  the  hippuric 
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acid  may  be  formed  by  a  direct  combination  of  these  substances.  The  salt  has 
been  found  useful  as  a  diuretic  in  defective  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  an  altera- 
tive to  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
that  tissue,  and  as  a  solvent  of  the  phosphatic  deposits,  through  the  hippuric 
acid  into  which  it  is  converted.  It  has  been  employed  in  gouty  affections  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  about  the  joints ;  but  it 
has  been  shown  to  have  no  effect  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.  The  salt  does 
not  appear  to  produce  any  injurious  effects  even  in  considerable  quantities. 
(Garrod,  3Ied.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Feb.  IS 64,  p.  146.)  The  dose  is  from  10  to  30 
grains,  which  may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water.  W. 

AMMONLE  PHOSPIIAS.  ^r.   Phosphate  of  Ammonia. 

"Take  of  Strong  Solution  of  Ammon'ifi  eight  Jluidoiinces ;  Diluted  Phos- 
phoric Acid  twenty  Jluidounces.  Add  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  to  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat  the  crystalline  precipitate  which  forms; 
and  set  the  solution  aside  that  crystals  may  again  form.  Remove  the  crystals, 
and,  having  dried  them  quickly  on  filtering  paper  placed  on  a  porous  brick,  pre- 
serve them  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The  mother  liquor,  if  evaporated  to  half  its 
bulk,  will,  upon  being  mixed  with  two  fluidounces  of  Strong  Solution  of  Am- 
monia, give  additional  crystals."  Br. 

This,  like  the  preceding  salt  of  ammonia,  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  Br.  Pharma- 
copoeia. According  to  the  above  process  it  is  formed  by  a  direct  union  of  its 
constituents.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  materials  employed  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  hold  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  phosphate  formed,  a  portion  of  the 
salt  crystallizes.  This  is  redissolved  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  probably  intended 
to  produce  a  more  thorough  union  of  the  ingredients.  Upon  cooling,  there  is 
a  copious  deposition  of  crystals;  but,  as  much  of  the  salt  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor,  a  new  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquid,  and  add- 
ing a  further  quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  ammonia  lost  by  volatilization,  and  to  secure  the  par- 
ticular salt  intended.  The  variety  of  phosphoric  acid  employed  in  this  formula 
is  the  tribasic,  which  forms  three  salts  with  ammonia,  one  containing  3  eqs.  of 
ammonia  without  basic  water,  which  may  be  called  the  subphosphate,  the  second, 
two  eqs.  uf  ammonia  and  one  of  basic  water,  forming  the  neutral  phosphate,  and 
the  third,  one  eq.  of  ammonia  and  two  of  basic  water,  forming  the  acid  phos- 
phate. The  first  of  these  is  the  one  intended  by  the  British  Council,  and  is  re- 
presented by  the  formula  3NH^0,P0^-f  5110.  To  prepare  it,  a  constant  excess 
of  ammonia  must  be  maintained,  and  this  is  done  by  compliance  with  the  pro- 
cess, If  the  materials  are  of  due  strength.  Without  such  a  precaution,  more  or 
less  of  one  of  the  other  salts  would  be  generated,  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  the  alkali.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  heat  in  the  concen- 
tration; and  hence  the  solutions  of  the  acitl  and  alkali  employed  are  of  such 
strength  that  the  water  they  contain  is  insufficient  to  hold  the  resulting  salt  in 
•elation,  which,  therefore,  crystallizes  without  evaporation.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  want  of  thi-  ion  or  from  other  <•:  i  >>;phate  of  ammonia  of  tho 

•hops  is  general.  the  nenfml  or  acid  to,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Properties.   The-  Kr.  Pluuini     ^m  i^i  (:^\  H^O.p(\4-5HO, 

or  phnsj^hnfe  o/fhf  ni  with  .S  f'j.<.  <>/  )r  /',  /  )  is  in  large  colour- 

h*  which  have  a  slight  ammoniacnl  odour,  and,  on  expo- 

sti*  I  iimmonia  and  water,  and  l)ecoine  opaque.    The  salt  is 

Bolubie  in  two  parts  of  water  {Squire),  and  its  solution,  if  dilute,  is  not  dlsagpree- 
able  to  tho  taste.  {Garrod. )  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  treated  with  caustic 
potama  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  canarj'-yellow  pre- 
cipitntP  Indicating  that  the  acid  is  the  tribasic  phosphoric  acid.  "If  20  graini 
b«  1  in  water,  and  the  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  magnesia  be  added, 

»c;;oi«...ue  precipitate  falls,  which,  when  well  washed  on  a  filter  with  solution  of 
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ammonia,  dilated  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness, 
leaves  11-44  grains."  (i?r.)  The  residue  is  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia,  and  its 
amount  indicates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  salt. 

But,  as  before  stated,  this  is  not  the  salt  usually  found  in  the  shops,  which  is 
either  the  neutral  or  acid  phosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  neutral  salt 
(2NH^O,IIO,P05-f  HO)  may  be  made  by  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  super- 
phosphate of  lime  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Phosphate  of  lime  is 
precipitated,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia  obtained  in  solution,  which,  being  duly 
concentrated  by  a  gentle  heat,  affords  the  salt  in  crystals  upon  cooling.  The 
method  of  obtaining  the  superphosphate  of  lime  is  given  under  the  head  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  (See  Sodae  Phosphas.)  This  variety  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
is  a  white  salt,  crystallizing  in  six-sided  tables,  derived  from  oblique  quadrangular 
prisms,  efflorescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  4  parts  of  cold  water.  The  solution 
has  an  alkaline  somewhat  saline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  out 
ammonia  when  heated.  (Bridges,  Foioiies^  Chem.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  234.) 

The  acid  phosphate  (NH^O,2HO,POg+4HO)  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solu- 
tion of  either  of  the  other  salts  so  long  as  ammonia  escapes,  and  then  crystalli- 
zing. Its  crystals  are  four-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  of  an  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water.  (Bridges.)  In  a  specimen  of  the 
common  phosphate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops  which  came  under  our  notice,  we 
recognised  both  the  tabular  crystals  of  the  neutral  phosphate  with  two  eqs.  of  am- 
monia, having  a  saline  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  neutral  in  reaction,  and  the  prism 
of  the  acid  salt,  with  a  sour  and  saline  taste  and  decided  acid  reaction.     W. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  as  a  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Balti- 
more, in  a  paper  published  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Jan. 
1846.  In  this  paper  a  number  of  cases  of  these  diseases  are  reported,  which  were 
treated  mainly  by  this  remedy  by  Dr.  Buckler  and  several  of  his  medical  friends, 
and  with  apparently  good  eflfects.  Dr.  Buckler  was  led  to  employ  the  salt  on 
theoretical  grounds.  He  conceived  that  the  "matter  of  gout"  consisted  of  two 
salts,  the  urates  of  soda  and  lime,  existing  in  the  blood ;  and  that  the  phosphate 
of  ammonia,  by  reacting  with  them,  would  give  rise  to  soluble  salts.  The  new 
salts  formed,  if  the  double  decomposition  should  take  place,  would  be  urate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory, 
as  furnishing  the  means  of  eliminating  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia  is  not  more 
soluble  than  urate  of  soda.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  all  theory,  the  therapeutic 
powers  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  deserve  to  be  investigated.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Buckler's  paper,  several  practitioners,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  have  employed  the  remedy  with  apparently  useful  results  in  chronic 
gout,  and  certain  urinary  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  salt  is  from  ten  to  forty 
grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water.       B. 

AMMONIiE  VALERIANAS.  U.  S.    Valerianate  of  Ammonia. 

"  Take  of  Valerianic  Acid  four  fluidounces.  From  a  mixture,  placed  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  in  coarse  powder,  and  an  equal  weight 
of  Lime,  previously  slaked  and  in  powder,  obtain  gaseous  ammonia,  and  cause 
it  to  pass,  first  through  a  bottle  filled  with  pieces  of  Lime,  and  afterwards  into 
the  Valerianic  Acid,  contained  in  a  tall,  narrow,  glass  vessel,  until  the  Acid  is 
neutralized.  Then  discontinue  the  process,  and  set  the  vessel  aside  that  the  Va- 
lerianate of  Ammonia  may  crystallize.  Lastly,  break  the  salt  into  pieces,  drain 
it  in  a  glass  funnel,  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bot- 
tle." U.  S. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced by  manufacturing  chemists  in  procuring  crystallized  valerianate  of  am- 
monia, until,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  B.  J.  Crew,  of  Philadelphia, 
ascertained  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  monohydrated  valerianic  acid, 
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as  the  ordinary  acid  with  three  eqs.  of  water  could  not  be  snccessfally  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  oflBcinal  formula  is  based  upon  that  of  Mr.  Crew,  pub- 
lished in  the  Am.  Journ,  of  Pharm.  (March,  1860,  p.  109).  In  this  formula  the 
monohydrated  valerianic  acid,  procured  by  a  special  process  (see  Acidum  Vale- 
rianicum,  page  042),  is  saturated  with  gaseous  ammonia  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  from  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  lime.  The  saturation  is  known 
to  ha?e  been  effected  when  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  acted  on.  During  the  ope- 
ration heat  is  developed  sufficient  to  prevent  premature  crystallization,  and,  when 
the  saturation  is  completed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  allow  the  solu- 
tion to  cool.  Crystallization  soon  begins,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  become  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  crystals. 

Properties.  Thus  prepared,  valerianate  of  ammonia  is  in  snow-white,  pearly, 
four-sided,  tabular  crystals,  perfectly  dry,  of  an  offensive  odour  like  that  of  va- 
lerianic acid,  and  a  sharp  sweetish  taste.  Instead  of  deliquescing,  whenever 
exposed  to  the  air,  as  happened  to  the  salt  formerly  procured,  it  undergoes 
this  change  only  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  effloresces  when  the  air  is  dry. 
It  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Exposed  to  heat  it  is  in  great 
measure  volatilized  unchanged;  but  a  small  portion,  by  giving  off  a  part  of  its 
ammonia,  is  converted  into  the  acid  valerianate.  Its  formula,  viewed  as  a  salt 
of  hydrated  ammonia,  is  NH3HO,CjoII,Oj,  as  a  salt  of  oxide  of  ammonium  NH^O, 
CjoII^O,.  It  is  known  to  be  a  salt  of  ammonia  by  giving  off  this  gas  when  treated 
with  potassa,  and  of  valerianic  acid  by  the  separation  of  this  acid,  and  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  when  the  salt  is  decomposed  in 
Bolution  by  a  mineral  acid.  W. 

Medical  Properties.  Valerianate  of  ammonia  is  not  poisonous.  Given  to  dogs 
in  the  dose  of  150  grains,  it  produced  no  inconvenience.  As  a  therapeutic  agent 
it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  1856,  by  M.  Dcclat,  of 
Paris,  who  published  a  paper  in  that  year,  going  to  show  its  remarkable  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  The  preparation  which  he  used  was  a  solution  of 
valerianate  of  ammonia  of  uniform  strength,  made  according  to  the  recipe  of 
M.  Pierlot,  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  which  hud  been  extensively  given  to  the 
epileptics  of  the  Salpetriere  and  the  Bicetre.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  in  va- 
rious diseases,  principally  of  the  nervous  system;  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  kc.  The  favourable  report  of  its  efficacy  in  neuralgia,  made  by  M.  De- 
clat,  has  been  confirmed  by  practitioners  in  Paris,  London,  and  Dublin.  The 
dose  of  the  salt  is  from  two  to  eight  grains,  dissolved  in  water.  As  now  pre- 
pared, it  may  be  made  into  pills  without  inconvenience;  and,  properly  coated 
60  as  to  conceal  their  disagreeable  odour,  they  are  probably  the  best  form  for 
the  administration  of  the  salt.  M.  Pierlot  made  his  solution,  mentioned  above, 
by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  valerianic  acid  in  thirty-two  drachms  of  distilled 
water,  saturating  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  adding  to  the  salt 
funned,  two  scruples  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  valerian.  According  to  M.  Pier- 
lot, the  latter  addition  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  preparation  from 
change;  for  a  simple  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed. 
It  will  keep  still  better  if  the  extract,  when  added  to  the  solution,  be  mixed  with 
a  fluidounce  of  diluted  alcohol,  while  but  24  drachms  of  distilled  water  are  used, 
80  as  to  preserve  the  measure.  The  solution  of  M.  Pierlot  is  neutral,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  a  strong  odour  of  valerian.  It  contains  l-25th  of  its  weight  of  the 
1)11  ro  salt.  The  dose  is  from  six  to  thirty  drops,  given  in  water  or  on  a  lump  of 
sugar,  {^inn.  dc  Therap.,  1857,  p.  65.)*  B. 

*  Elizir  of  Valerianate  of  Ammonia.  Various  ftUempis  hare  been  made  to  prepar*  a  f»r- 
inula  for  the  exhibition  of  valerianate  of  ammonia,  which  shall  in  some  measure  cover  its 
ofTensivencfls.  The  following,  which  has  been  considerably  used  in  this  city,  under  the 
name  above  given,  is  perhaps  as  suitable  as  any  that  has  been  proposed.  Take  of  Vale- 
rinnate  of  Ammonia  ^i;  Fluid  Extract  of  Vanilla  f^ss;  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom 
f3Ti,  Curafoa  f3g,  ^ater  f^iv.  Mix.    Pose,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 
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ANTIMONIUM. 

Preparations  of  Antimony, 

In  arranging  the  Preparations  of  Antimony,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Pharmacopceias,  in  placing  them  in  a  strictly  alpha- 
betical order;  and,  as  relates  to  the  Solution  of  Terchloride  of  Antimony  and 
the  Wine  of  Antimony,  to  obey  the  same  authority  in  transferring  them,  the  one 
to  the  SolutionSj  the  other  to  the  Wines,  where  they  properly  belong  through 
the  character  of  their  menstrua. 

ANTIMONII  ET  POTASS^  TARTRAS.  U.S.  Antimonium  Tar- 
TARATUM.  ^r.  Antimonium  Tartarizatum.  Ed.,Duh.  Tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony  and  Fotasaa.  Tartarated  Antimony.  Tartarized  Antimony.  Tartar 
Emetic. 

"Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  troyounces;  Bitar- 
trate  of  Potassa,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  troyounces  and  a  half;  Distilled 
Water  eighteen  fiuidounces.  To  the  Water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
glass  vessel,  add  the  powders,  previously  mixed,  and  boil  for  an  hour;  then  fil- 
ter the  liquid  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form.  Lastly,  dry  the 
crystals,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  By  further  evaporation  the 
mother-water  may  be  made  to  yield  more  crystals,  which  should  be  purified  by  a 
second  crystallization."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony  ^ve  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Acid  Tartrate  of  Pot- 
ash, in  fine  powder,  six  ounces  [avoird.]  ;  Distilled  Water  two  pints  [Imperial 
measure].  Mix  the  Oxide  of  Antimony  and  Tartrate  of  Potash  with  sufficient 
Distilled  Water  to  form  a  paste,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  add 
the  remainder  of  the  Water  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  frequently. 
Filter,  and  set  aside  the  clear  filtrate  to  crystallize.  Pour  ofi"  the  mother-liquor, 
evaporate  to  one-third,  and  set  aside  that  more  crystals  may  form.  Dry  the 
crystals  on  filtering  paper  at  the  temperature  of  the  air."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  united  with 
tartrate  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  principle  of  its  formation  is  exceedingly 
simple,  being  merely  the  saturation  of  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  (cream 
of  tartar)  with  the  teroxide.  The  officinal  processes  consist  in  boiling  a  mixture 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  of  pure  teroxide  obtained  by  a  distinct  process.  (See  An* 
timonii  Oxidum.)  This  conforms  with  the  formula  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  is  an  improvement  of  the  U.  S.  formula  of  1850,  in  which  the  oxy- 
chloride  of  antimony,  or  powder  of  Algaroth,  was  the  form  of  oxide  used,  and 
was  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  as  the  first  step  of  the  process. 

In  the  late  London  formula  the  teroxide  used  was  in  the  form  of  disulphate 
of  antimony,  which  was  originally  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  so  early 
as  1811.  It  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  By  gently  heating  sulphuric 
acid  with  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  the  metal  was  teroxidized  at  the  expense  of 
part  of  the  acid,  sulphurous  acid  was  evolved,  and  sulphur  set  free.  By  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  heat  until  dryness  was  produced,  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous 
acid  was  driven  off,  the  free  sulphur  was  burnt  out,  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  teroxide,  united  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  tersulphate  of  teroxide 
of  antimony.  This,  by  continued  washing,  was  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
disulphate  of  the  teroxide  (2Sb03,S03).  {Phillips.)  The  disulphate  was  then 
mixed  with  cream  of  tartar  in  the  proportion  of  nine  parts  by  weight  to  ten,  and 
the  mixture  boiled  with  water  in  the  usual  manner.  This  process  is  an  eligible 
one,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  economical.  According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  it  affords 
*'a  very  pure  and  beautiful  salt." 

In  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic  several  circumstances  should  be  taken  into 
Tiew.   The  cream  of  tartar  should  not  be  in  excess ;  as  in  that  case  it  is  apt  to 
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crystallize,  upon  cooling,  with  the  tartar  emetic.  To  avoid  such  a  result  it  if 
better  to  have  a  slight  excess  of  antiraonial  oxide.  No  rule  is  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  the  proper  proportion  of  water,  except  that  it  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  the  tartar  emetic  formed.  The  hot  filtration,  directed  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  conveniently  performed  by  means  of  the  tin  appa- 
ratus, devised  by  Dr.  Hare  for  filtering  liquids  at  the  point  of  ebullition.  (See  pp. 
881,  882.)  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  boils  for  an  hour;  the  British  fur  fifteen 
minutes.  In  all  cases  the  salt  should  be  obtained  in  well  defined  crystals,  un- 
mixed with  those  of  cream  of  tartar,  as  the  best  index  of  its  purity.  The  prac- 
tice of  some  manufacturing  chemists  of  boiling  tlie  filtered  liquor  to  dryness, 
whereby  an  impure  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  in  part  only  of  the  antimonial 
salt,  is  very  reprehensible. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  eligibility  of  the  different  forms  of 
antimonial  oxide,  used  for  preparing  tartar  emetic.  The  preference,  however, 
was  given  to  the  oxychloride  {powder  of  Algaroth)  by  Berzelius ;  and  M.  Henry, 
an  eminent  pharmaceutist  of  Paris,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  different 
processes,  declared  also  in  its  favour.  This  testimony  in  favour  of  the  oxychloride 
induced  the  revisers  of  our  national  Pharmacopoeia,  in  1830,  to  adopt  it  for 
making  tartar  emetic ;  but  it  was  abandoned  at  the  late  revision,  and  the  pure 
oxide  was  adopted  in  its  place,  in  conformity  with  the  Dublin  formula,  which  is 
that  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia;  so  that  the  two  Pharmacopoeias  are  in  accord- 
ance in  the  mode  of  preparing  tliis  important  salt. 

M.  Henry  has  given  a  process  for  preparing  tartar  emetic  with  the  oxy- 
chloride on  a  large  scale ;  and,  as  his  formula  may  be  useful  to  the  manufacturing 
chemist,  we  subjoin  it,  turning  the  French  weights  into  the  nearest  apothecaries' 
weights  and  measures.  Take  of  prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  very  fine 
powder,  three  pounds  four  ounces;  muriatic  acid,  marking  22°  (sp.gr.  1178), 
eighteen  pounds  and  a  half;  nitric  acid,  two  ounces  and  a  half.  Introduce  the 
sulphuret  into  a  glass  matrass,  of  a  capacity  double  the  volume  of  the  mixture 
to  be  formed ;  and  add  to  it  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  the  acids  previously 
mixed,  so  that  the  sulphuret  may  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  them ;  then  add 
the  r  of  the  acids.    Place  the  matrass  on  a  sand-bath,  and  heat  the 

mix  iially  to  ebullition,  avoiding  the  vapours,  which  are  disengaged  in 

\  Continue  the  heat  until  the  vapours  given  off  are  so  far  deprived 
'  d  hydrogen  as  not  to  blacken  white  paper  moistened  with  solution 
of  actluio  ol  lead;  after  which  allow  the  licjuor  to  cool,  and  to  remain  at  rest 
until  it  has  become  clear.  Decant  the  clear  liquor,  and,  in  order  to  procure  the 
portion  of  liquid  which  may  be  retained  by  the  moist  residue,  add  to  this  a  small 
portion  of  muriatic  acid,  and  again  decant.  Mix  the  decanted  liquids,  which 
consist  of  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  and  add  them  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  order  that  the  oxychloride  may  be  precipitated;  taking  care, 
doring  their  addition,  to  stir  constantly  in  order  that  the  precipitated  powder 
may  be  more  minutely  divided,  to  facilitate  its  subsequent  washing.  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  water  has  been  sufficient  to  decom])ose  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
chloride, a  part  of  '  '  mt  liquid,  after  tin  '  nee  of  the  powder,  is 
to  be  added  to  a  !  t  wjitcr:  and,  if  n  ate  tak(«  placM-.  n»t)re 
wat<  ,-t, 
of  .  r 
rep.  t» 
to  .;  11 
i>e  about  tlu-  uud  a  hu  ,<,  ur  two  pounds  \.  s 
A'hen  dry.  A  it  to  be  i  .  it  with  three  pom  n 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  and  add  the  mixture  to  t  is 
and  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  contained  in  an  iron  kettle.  Concti  .iaq 
liqaor  rapidly  until  it  marks  25°  of  Baam<^'8  hydrometer  for  salts,  and  thoo  iil- 
62 
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ter.  By  rppose  the  liquor  furnishes  a  crop  of  very  pure  crystals,  which  require 
only  to  be  dried.  The  mother- waters  are  treated  in  the  followin<2^  manner.  Satu- 
rate the  excess  of  acid  with  chalk,  filter,  and  concentrate  to  25°.  By  cooling  a 
second  crop  of  crystals  will  be  obtained ;  and,  by  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner, 
even  a  third  crop.  But  these  crystals  are  somewhat  coloured,  and  must  be  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization. 

In  relation  to  the  above  process,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of 
oxychloride  and  cream  of  tartar  must  be  adjusted  according  to  the  numbers  given, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  former  is  dry;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  should  be  dried.  To  proceed  thus  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  weigh  the  whole  of  the  moist  oxide,  and  afterwards 
to  weigh  a  small  part  of  it,  and  ascertain  how  much  this  loses  in  drying.  Then, 
by  a  calculation,  it  is  easy  to  determine  how  much  the  whole  of  the  moist  oxide 
would  weigh  in  the  dry  state. 

Tartar  emetic  is  not  usually  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  but  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  manufacturing  chemisi.  Different  processes  are  pursued  in  difterent 
manufactories;  and  it  is  not  material  what  plan  is  adopted,  provided  the  crys- 
tals of  the  antimonial  salt  are  carefully  purified.  In  an  extensive  manufactory 
in  London,  antimony  ash  (see  page  122)  is  employed  for  boiling  with  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  it  is  stated  to  form  the  cheapest  material  for  making  tartar  emetic. 
(Pereira^s  Mat.  Med.)  Mohr  prefers  the  use  of  a  moiat  oxide,  prepared  by  add- 
ing gradually  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part,  each,  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony 
and  nitrate  of  potassa,  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
two  of  water.  The  liquid  is  boiled  down  nearly  to  dryness  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  grayish-white  mass,  thus  formed,  is  then  washed  thoroughly  with  water. 
The  details  of  this  process  are  given  by  Soubeiran,  by  whom  it  is  praised,  in 
the  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Se  ser.,  iii.  327. 

Properties,  &c.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was  discovered  in  1631 
by  Adrian  de  Mynsicht.  It  is  in  the  form  of  transparent,  colourless  crystals, 
which  possess  a  nauseous,  metallic,  styptic  taste,  and  have  usually  the  form  of 
rhombic  octohedrons.  When  prepared  from  the  oxychloride  it  crystallizes  in 
tetrahedrons.  As  it  occurs  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  re- 
sulting from  the  pulverization  of  the  crystals.  The  crystals,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  effloresce  slightly,  and  become  white  and  opaque.  They  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  dissolve  in  proof  spirit  or  wine.*  (See  Vinum  Antimonii.)  They 
are  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of  water  at  60°  (in  20  parts,  U.  S.,  Br.),  and  in 
between  2  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  late  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Dublin, 
alleged  that  good  tartar  emetic  dissolves  in  twelve  parts  of  water,  and  this  state- 
ment agrees  nearly  with  the  results  of  Brandes,  who  found  it  to  be  soluble  in 
12-65  parts  of  water  at  70°.  Its  aqueous  solution  slightly  reddens  litmus,  and 
undergoes  decomposition  by  keeping.  If  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol  be  added 
to  the  water,  the  decomposition  is  prevented.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids,  al- 
kalies and  their  carbonates,  some  of  the  earths  and  metals,  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead.  It  is  incompatible  also  with  astringent  infu- 
sions and  decoctions,  as  of  rhubarb,  cinchona,  catechu,  galls,  &c.;  but  these  sub- 
stances, unless  galls  be  an  exception,  do  not  render  it  inert,  though  they  lessen 
its  activity  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Characteristics  and  Tests  of  Purity.  Tartar  emetic,  when  pure,  exhibits  its 
appropriate  crystalline  form.  A  crystal  or  two,  dropped  into  a  solution  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  covered  with  an  orange-coloured  deposit  of  tersulphuret 
of  antimony ;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  causes  an  orange-red  precipitate  with 

*  Alcohol  precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solutioa  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Wiegand  proposes  as 
a  convenient  method  of  obtaining  it  in  fine  powder,  to  boil  an  ounce  of  it  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  to  pour  the  solution  into  a  pini  ani  a  half  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1858,  p.  407.) 
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Its  solution.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  yield  forty-nin© 
grains  of  tersulpliuret  with  this  test.  (Lond.  Pharm.,  1851.)  "An  Imperial  fluid 
ounce  of  distilled  water  (437  5  p^rains)  dissolves  20  grains  at  60°  without  resi- 
due; and  the  solution  gives  with  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  an  orange  precipitate, 
which,  when  washed  and  dried  at  212°,  weighs  9  91  grains."  (Br.)  Entire  solu 
bility  in  water  is  not  a  character  belonging  exclusively  to  the  pure  salt,  for 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Hennell,  tartar  eraetic  may  contain  10  per  cent,  oi 
oncombined  cream  of  tartar,  and  yet  be  wholly  soluble  in  the  proper  proportion 
of  water.  (Phillips.)  This  being  the  case,  the  character,  given  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  of  entire  solubility  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  A  dilute  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  rendered  blue  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A  solution, 
containing  one  part  of  the  salt  in  forty  of  water,  is  not  disturbed  by  an  equal 
volume  of  a  solution  of  eight  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  in  thirty-two  of  water  and 
fifteen  of  acetic  acid.  This  test  is  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  from  the 
Edinburgh,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  absence  of  uncombined  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa;  for,  when  the  acidulated  acetate  is  used  as  here  directed,  it  does  not  form 
the  white  tartrate  of  lead  with  the  pure  autimonial  salt,  but  only  with  the  bitar- 
trate, when  this  happens  to  be  present.  The  acidulated  acetate  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  detecting  1  per  cent,  of  this  impurity  m  tartar  emetic ;  but  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  finds  difficulties  in  using  this  test  which  render  it  too  precarious  for  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Hennell's  method  of  detecting  uncombined  bitartrate,  is  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  autimonial 
salt.  If  the  precipitate  formed  is  not  redissolved,  no  bitartrate  is  present. 

The  impurities  found  in  tartar  emetic  are  uncombined  cream  of  tartar  from 
faulty  preparation  or  fraudulent  admixture,  tartrate  of  lime,  iron,  sulphates,  and 
chlorides.  The  mode  of  detecting  cream  of  tartar  has  been  indicated  above. 
Tartrate  of  lime  is  derived  from  the  cream  of  tartar,  which  always  contains  this 
impurity.  It  is  apt  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  in  crys- 
talline tufts,  which  are  easily  brushed  oft*.  Iron  is  sometimes  present,  especially 
when  the  autimonial  salt  has  been  prepared  from  glass  of  antimony.  It  is  de- 
tected by  a  blue  colour  being  immediately  produced  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, added  after  a  little  acetic  acid.  If  the  blue  colour  be  alowly  produced,  it 
may  arise  from  reactions  on  the  iron  of  the  ferrocyanide  itself.  If  much  iron  be 
present,  the  solution  of  the  tartar  emetic  will  be  yellow  instead  of  colourless. 
Sulphates  are  detected  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  presence  of  a  chloride  is 
shown  by  a  precipitate  being  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver,  added  to  a  dilute 
solution.  According  to  Serullas,  tartar  emetic,  except  when  well  crystallized, 
and  all  the  other  autimonial  preparations  usually  contain  a  minute  proportion 
of  arsenic,  derived  from  the  native  tersulpliuret  of  antimony,  which  almost  always 
contains  this  dangerous  metal.  For  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  see  Acidum  Arse- 
nionum.  Tartar  emetic  should  always  be  bought  by  the  apothecary  in  good 
crystals,  in  which  state  the  salt  is  pure,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  entirely  free  from 
arsenic.  Its  powder  is  perfectly  white;  and,  when  it  is  yellowish-white,  iron  is 
pr*>i  It  is  said  that  some  druggists  ignorantly  prefer  a  tartar 

em.  •llowish-whitc  in  powder. 

1 1  iius  been  uli  -leral  terms,  that  tartar  eraetic  in  solution  is 

incompatihio  witii  >  >,  and  with  some  of  the  earths;  but  this  salt 

*8  s  nt,  thai  Is  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  particular  rengents, 

incli  KT  tticsc  n       .        in  to  be  necessary.    Muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids, 

added  to  a  solution  of  the  autimonial  salt,  not  too  dilute,  throw  down  a  white 
precipitate  of  terchloridc  or  subsulphate  of  antimony,  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar, 
which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Nitric  acid  throws  down  a 
subnitratc,  which  is  taken  up  by  an  excess  of  it  When  caustic  potassa  is  added 
to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution,  it  prodaces  at  first  no  effect,  then  a  precipi- 
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tate  of  teroxide,  and  afterwards  the  solution  of  this  precipitate,  if  the  addition  of 
the  alkali  be  continued.  Lime-water  acts  in  a  weaker  solution,  and  throws  dowa 
a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  mixed  tartrates  of  lime  and  antimony.  Car- 
bonate of  potassa  affects  still  weaker  solutions,  throwing  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  teroxide ;  but  this  test  does  not  act  in  solutions  containing  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  the  fluidounce.  Ammonia,  both  pure  and  carbonated,  pre- 
cipitates a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  throwing  down  the  pure  teroxide.  To  these 
reagents  may  be  added  infusion  of  galls,  which,  when  fresh  and  strong,  causes  a 
dirty,  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  tannate  of  teroxide  of  antimony. 

Componfion.  Tartar  emetic  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  tartaric  acid  132,  one  of 
potassa  47-2,  one  of  teroxide  of  antimony  153,  and  two  of  water  18  =  350-2.  It 
is  evident  that  it  contains  tartaric  acid  and  potassa  in  the  proportion  to  form 
bitartrate  of  potassa  or  cream  of  tartar ;  and,  accordingly,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
compound  of  one  eq.  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of  antimonial  teroxide.  The 
excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  may  be  considered  as  united  with  the  teroxide ; 
and  on  that  view  it  is  a  double  salt,  composed  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  with  tar- 
trate of  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  U.  S.  name  assumes  it  to  be  a  double  salt. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  bibasic  character  of  tartaric  acid,  which  now  begins 
to  prevail,  tartar  emetic  consists  of  one  eq.,  each,  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  po- 
tassa, and  tartaric  acid,  with  two  eqs.  of  water  (Sb03,KO,C8H^Ojo+  2H0)  ;  the 
equivalent  number  of  the  acid  being  doubled. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  the  most 
important  of  the  antimonials,  and  is  capable  of  fulfilling  numerous  indications 
in  disease.  Its  general  action  is  that  of  a  sedative  to  the  circulation ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  it  excites  most  of  the  secretions.  According  to  the  dose,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  is  administered,  it  acts  variously  as  an 
alterative,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expectorant,  purgative,  and  emetic.  In  minute 
doses  it  is  employed  with  a  view  to  its  alterative  efi'ects,  and  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  such  doses  it  has  been  given  with  alleged  benefit 
in  various  chronic  pulmonary  aflfections,  but  especially  in  phthisis.  In  phthisical 
cases  it  was  prescribed  in  this  way,  in  1818,  by  Lanthois,  of  Montpellier,  and 
sometimes  with  advantage  ;  and  afterwards,  with  encouraging  results,  by  others. 
In  the  beginning  of  phthisis,  the  remedy,  in  these  minute  doses,  may  have  exer- 
cised a  meliorating  effect  by  its  influence  on  the  bronchial  inflammation  which  so 
constantly  attends  this  disease.  In  small  doses,  mostly  associated  with  saline 
remedies,  such  as  nitre  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  assisted  by  copious  dilution, 
it  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  febrile  complaints,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
perspiration,  which  is  often  freely  induced,  especially  if  the  remedy  gives  rise  to 
nausea.  If  the  surface  be  exposed  to  cool  air,  so  as  to  constrict  the  pores,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  the  kidneys,  with  the  effect  of  producing  an  increased  flow  of 
urine.  It  also  proves  useful,  on  many  occasions,  in  pulmonary  and  bronchial  dis- 
ease as  an  expectorant ;  and  with  a  view  to  its  action  in  this  way,  it  is  conjoined 
with  squill,  ammoniac,  and  similar  remedies.  In  full  doses  it  acts  as  an  emetic, 
and  is  characterized  by  certainty,  strength,  and  permanency  of  operation.  It  re- 
mains longer  in  the  stomach  than  ipecacuanha,  produces  more  frequent  and  longer 
continued  efforts  to  vomit,  and  exerts  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  system. 
The  nausea  and  attendant  prostration  are  often  very  considerable.  As  an  emetic 
its  use  is  indicated  where  the  object  is  not  merely  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  but 
to  agitate  and  compress  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  viscera.  By  the  extension 
of  its  action  to  the  duodenum,  it  often  causes  copious  discharges  of  bile,  and  may 
thus  prove  useful  when  there  is  a  morbid  excess  of  that  secretion.  It  is  employtid 
as  an  emetic  in  jaundice,  hooping-cough,  and  croup,  and  in  several  diseases  (>f 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  mania,  amaurosis,  tic  douloureux,  &c.  In  efforts  to 
reduce  old  dislocations,  its  relaxing  power  over  the  muscles  when  it  panseateS; 
is  taken  advantage  of,  to  facilitate  the  operation.    Tartar  emetic  oft^Ki  iiciileni 
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ally  produces  purging.  In  reference  to  this  tendency,  practitioners  are  in  the 
habit  of  adding  it  to  purgatives,  the  operation  of  which  it  promotes  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  It  is  coutraindicated  in  diseases  of  great  debility,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  febrile  affections,  and  in  fevers  with  irritability  of  stomach. 

Of  late  years,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  Great  BritaiK 
and  this  country,  tartar  emetic  has  been  given  in  large  doses,  with  a  view  to  its 
sedative,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  contrastimulant  operation.  This  practice 
originated  with  Rasori,  professor  of  clinical  medicine  at  Milan,  who  published 
his  views  in  1800.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  thus  used  are 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  acute  rheumatism,  especially  of  the  joints,  arti- 
cular dropsies,  chorea,  hydrocephalus,  and  apoplexy.  The  medicine  is  directed 
in  doses,  varying  from  a  grain  to  two  grains  or  more,  every  two  hours,  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  the  patient  being  restricted  in  the  use  of  drinks 
whilst  under  its  operation.  It  is  stated  that,  when  the  remedy  is  thus  given  in 
diseases  of  high  action,  it  seldom  produces  vomiting,  an  effect  which  the  author 
of  the  practice  wished  to  avoid.  The  power  of  the  system  to  bear  large  doses 
of  tartar  emetic,  during  the  existence  of  acute  diseases,  was  considered  by  Rasori 
to  depend  upon  the  coexisting  morbid  excitement,  and  the  capability  of  bearing 
them  was  expressed  by  the  term  tolerance.  It  is  in  pneumonia  especially  that 
the  contrastimulant  practice  has  most  advocates.  It  is  admitted  to  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
respirations ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  produces  marked  remedial  effects.  In 
pleurisy  aud  bronchitis,  the  advantages  of  the  same  practice  are  less  decided. 
Though  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  controlling  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  when 
thus  exhibited,  in  the  diseases  named;  yet  we  by  no  means  think  that  its  use 
should  supersede  blood-letting,  or  even  form  our  chief  reliance.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  blood-letting,  both  general  and  local,  has  no  effect,  or  has  been 
carried  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  warrant,  tartar  emetic,  ad- 
ministered on  the  contrastimulant  plan,  may  be  found  useful.  In  croup  the 
remedy  proves  eflicacious  not  merely  by  the  free  vomiting  which  it  produces, 
but,  if  given  in  large  doses,  on  the  contrastimulant  principle.  If  the  tolerance 
cannot  be  otherwise  established,  laudanum  may  be  conjoined  with  the  antimonial, 
in  order  to  bring  it  about.  In  the  treatment  of  articular  dropsies,  the  decided 
benefit  derived  from  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  is  fully  shown  by  M.  Gimelle, 
who  has  reported  twenty-eight  successful  cases.  The  medicine  was  gradually 
iiicreased  from  four  grains  to  sixteen  or  twenty  daily,  and,  generally,  the  toler- 
ance was  established  on  the  first  day.  The  effusion  was  absorbed  in  a  space  of 
time  varying  from  eight  to  sixteen  days.  Tartar  emetic  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  delirium  tremens;  the  antimonial  being  sometimes  given  alone,  at  other 
times  conjoined  with  opium  or  laudanum.  This  practice  originated  with  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  of  this  city. 

Tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  enema,  has  been  used  with  great  benefit,  in  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri,  by  Dr.  James  Young,  and  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of  Boston.  The 
forniuhi  employed  by  Dr.  Young  was  one  grain  of  the  antimonial  salt  to  six 
flui  of  warm  \*atcr. 

I  V,  tartar  emetic  is  often  employed   as   a  counter-irritant,  mixed 

witii  lurd  or  cerat«,  or  in  the  form  of  a  plaster.  (See  Ungucnium  Ajilimomi  and 
Em//lnstruin  Anlimonii.)  It  causes,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  a  burning 
sensation,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  and  painful  pustular  eruption.  This  mode 
of  producing  counter-irritation  is  serviceai)le  in  a  number  of  diseases;  but  par- 
ticularly in  deep-seated  pains,  spinal  irritation,  hooping-cough,  and  chronic  in- 
lamniation  of  the  chest  threatening  consumption.  Care  must  be  taken,  when  the 
salt  is  applied  by  means  of  a  plaster,  that  the  pustular  inflammation  does  not 
proceed  too  far;  as.  in  that  event,  it  produces  deep  and  very  painful  tilcerations, 
diflicult  to  heal.   According  to  M.  Guerin,  inflamed  parts  exhibit  a  condition  of 
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tolerao?e  to  the  local  effects  of  tartar  emetic,  evinced  by  the  absence  of  pnstula- 
tion.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  asserts  that  he  has  treated  hundreds  of  cases 
of  acute  arthralgia  with  tartar  emetic  ointment  with  the  best  effects,  mostly 
without  the  production  of  any  eruption ;  and,  when  the  pustules  were  produced, 
the  benefit  accrued  before  they  appeared.  When  no  pustulation  follows,  M.  Gueria 
supposes  that  the  antimony  acts  by  absorption. 

Tartar  emetic  is  generally  given  in  solution,  and  in  an  amount  which  varies 
with  the  object  in  view  in  its  administration.  Its  dose  as  an  alterative  is  from 
the  thirty-second  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain ;  as  a  diaphoretic  or  expectorant, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  of  a  grain ;  and  as  a  nauseating  sudorific,  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  grain ;  repeated,  according  to  circumstances,  every  hour,  two, 
or  four  hours.  With  a  view  to  its  alterative  effect,  a  pint  of  water,  containing 
from  one-quarter  to  half  a  grain,  may  be  taken  daily  as  drink.  If  required  to  act 
as  a  purgative,  a  grain  may  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water  with  an  ounce 
of  Epsom  salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  solution  given  every  two  or  three 
hours.  As  an  emetic  the  full  dose  is  from  two  to  three  grains;  though  it  is 
usually  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  re- 
peated every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  it  vomits ;  the  operation  being  aided  by 
warm  water  or  chamomile  tea.  It  is  often  conjoined  with  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  or  two  grains  to  twenty  of  that  emetic.  For  convenient  ad- 
ministration in  small  doses,  the  Pharmacopoeias  direct  it  dissolved  in  wine.  It  is 
given  very  conveniently  to  children  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  which,  being  nearly 
tasteless,  is  readily  taken  by  them.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  used  with  caution ; 
as  it  sometimes  acts  even  in  small  doses  with  unexpected  violence. 

Effects  as  a  Poison.  The  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  are 
an  austere  metallic  taste;  nausea;  copious  vomiting;  frequent  hiccough;  burn- 
ing pain  in  the  stomach;  colic;  frequent  stools  and  tenesmus;  fainting;  small, 
contracted,  and  accelerated  pulse;  coldness  of  the  skin  ;  sometimes  intense  heat; 
diflBcult  respiration  ;  loss  of  sense;  convulsive  movements;  very  painful  cramps 
in  the  legs;  prostration,  and  death.  Ten  grains  is  the  smallest  dose  reported 
to  have  proved  fatal.  To  the  above  effects  is  sometimes  added  difficulty  of  de- 
glutition. Occasionally  vomiting  and  purging  do  not  take  place  ;  and,  when  they 
are  absent,  the  other  symptoms  are  aggravated.  Sometimes  a  pustular  eruption 
is  produced,  like  that  caused  by  the  external  application  of  the  antimonial;  as 
in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Gleaves,  of  Tennessee.  These  are  the  effects 
observed  in  different  cases,  on  the  healthy  economy;  but  doses  which,  taken  io 
health,  would  prove  fatal,  are  sometimes  borne  with  safety  in  certain  morbid 
states  of  the  system,  attended  with  acute  infiamriiation. 

The  effects  of  slow  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  on  inferior  animals  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Liver- 
pool. AH  the  surfaces  absorb  the  solution  of  the  salt,  and  the  metal  is  found  in 
all  the  tissues  after  death,  except  that  of  the  brain  ;  but  most  abundantly  in  that 
of  the  liver.  The  elimination  of  the  poison  is  effected  by  all  the  secreting  organs, 
but  especially  by  the  kidneys.  The  tolerance  of  antimony  is  attributed  by  Dr 
Richardson  to  the  eliminating  action  of  these  glands.  The  pathological  appear 
ances  are  general  congestion,  marked  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  intense  vascu 
larity  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes  of  the  rectum,  but  without  ulceration.  Nc 
other  pulmonary  lesion  occurs  but  simple  congestion.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med 
Sci.j  Jan.  1857,  p.  266.)  The  general  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson  are  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Nevins.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  Feb,  1857,  p.  415.) 

In  treating  a  case  of  poisoning  by  tartaf  emetic,  if  it  is  found  that  the  patient 
has  not  vomited,  immediate  recourse  must  be  had  to  tickling  the  throat  with  a 
feathef,  and  the  use  of  abundance  of  warm  water.    Usually,  however,  the  vomit- 
ing is  excessive  and  distressing;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  use  remedjes  calcu 
lated  to  decompose  the  poison,  and  to  allay  the  pain  and  irritation.   To  effect  the 
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former  object,  astringent  decoctions  and  infusions,  such  as  of  Peruvian  bark 
and  common  tea,  are  recommended  as  antidotes.  These,  however,  act  but  im- 
perfectly, according  to  M.  Toulmouclie,  who  found  that  a  decoction  of  cincliona 
had  usually  no  power  in  lessening  the  emetic  effect  of  this  antimonial.  Similar 
observations  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck.  {Pereira.)  The  decoction  of 
galls  acts  more  decidedly ;  but  M.  Toulmouche  accords  the  preference  to  the 
galls  in  substance.  A  case  of  poisoning  with  half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic,  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  copious  draughts  of  green  tea  and  large  doses  of  tannin,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  S.  A.  McCreery,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci., 
Jan.  1853,  p.  131.)  Galls  no  doubt  act  by  their  tannin,  which  forms,  with  the 
antimonial  part  of  the  salt,  the  insoluble  and  probably  inert  tannate  of  antimony. 
To  stop  the  vomiting  and  relieve  pain,  laudanum  should  be  given,  either  by  the 
mouth  or  by  injection,  and  to  combat  consecutive  inflammation,  leeches  to  the 
epigastrium  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  may  be  resorted  to. 

After  death  from  suspected  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic,  it  is  necessary  to  search 
for  the  poison  in  the  body.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  be  digested  in 
water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  and  tartaric  acids.  The  former  acid  will  serve  to 
coagulate  organic  matter;  the  latter  to  give  complete  solubility  to  the  antimony. 
The  solution  obtained,  after  having  been  filtered,  should  be  subjected  to  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  if  tartar  emetic  be  present,  will  throw  down 
the  orange-red  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  distinguished  from  tersulphuret  of 
arsenic  and  all  other  precipitates  by  forming  with  hot  muriatic  acid  a  solution, 
from  which,  when  added  to  water,  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of 
antimony  (powder  of  Algaj'oth)  is  thrown  down.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  by 
far  the  most  delicate  test  for  tartar  emetic. 

Sometimes  the  antimony  cannot  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  yet 
may  exist  in  other  })arts.  When  it  leaves  the  alimentary  canal,  it  has  been  found 
by  Urtila  especially  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  their  secretions.  The  mode  of 
extracting  the  antimony,  recommended  by  Orlila,  is  to  carbonize  the  dried  vis- 
cera with  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  to  boil  the  char- 
red mass  obtained  for  half  an  hour  with  muriatic  acid,  assisted  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  to  filter  the  liquor,  and  introduce  it  into  Marsh's  apparatus.  Anti- 
moniuretted  hydrogen  will  be  formed,  which,  being  inflamed,  will  deposit  the 
antimony  on  a  cold  surface  of  porcelain  as  a  black  stain,  distinguishable  from 
the  similar  stain  produced  by  arsenic  by  its  less  volatility,  and  by  its  forming, 
with  hot  muriatic  acid,  a  solution  which  affords  a  white  precipitate  of  oxychlo- 
"ide  of  antimony  when  added  to  water. 

Reinsch's  process  is  a  good  one  for  separating  antimony  from  the  tissues,  and 
was  first  used  for  that  purpose  by  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  London.  (See  page  34.) 
The  tissues  are  boiled  in  muriatic  acid,  and  a  bright  slip  of  copper  is  immersed 
iu  the  hot  solution.  The  metallic  film,  deposited  on  the  copper,  must  be  proved 
to  be  antimony.  This  is  done  by  Dr.  Odling  by  first  boiling  the  coated  copper 
in  a  solution  of  )'  .u,  with  a  little  excess  of  potassa,  for  a 

few  niif)nt"s,  wht  ,ines  oxidized  and  dissolved,  and  then 

pa-  I  the   filtered  and  acidulated   solution. 

Th'  w«  of  trrsnli)hur«'t  of  antimony  is    pro- 

du-  itiuned.    Mr.  ll.'lI.Wat- 

Boii  ^  ^'  ,  ^  ^  with  the  use  of  the  per- 

manganate ol  potassa.  lie  sulyecis  tlie  coated  copper  slip,  in  a  tube,  to  a  boiling 
verj-  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  the  metal  being  alternately  drawn  out  of 
and  immersed  in  the  solution,  by  th«  aid  of  a  copper  wire,  until  the  whole  of 
*he  coating  is  oxidized  and  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  treated  as  directed 
5y  Dr.  Odling.  {Mrtl.  Ttnirt<  and  <taz  ,  July,  1S57,  page  613.) 

Ojf.  Prep.  Emplikstrum  Antimonii,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Scillae  Compositos,  U,S.; 
Vnguentum  Antimonii;  Vinum  Antimonii.  B. 
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ANTIMONII  OXIDUM.  U.S.,  Br.    Oxide  of  Antimony. 

"Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  troyounces; 
Muriatic  Acid  eighteen  troyounces ;  Nitric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains ;  Water  of  Ammonia  a  fluidounce  and  a  half;  Water,  Dis- 
tilled Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Sulphuret  into  a  flask, 
of  the  capacity  of  two  pints,  and,  having  added  the  Muriatic  Acid,  digest,  by 
means  of  a  sand-bath,  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then,  having  removed  the 
flask  from  the  sand-bath,  ad^  the  Nitric  Acid  gradually;  and,  when  nitrous  acid 
vapours  cease  to  be  given  oflf,  and  the  liquid  has  grown  cold,  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  Water,  and  filter.  Pour  the  filtered  liquid  gradually  into  twelve  pints 
of  Water,  constantly  stirring,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquid,  and  wash  the  precipitate  twice  by  decantation,  using,  each 
time,  eight  pints  of  Water.  Then  transfer  it  to  a  muslin  filter  to  drain,  and, 
after  the  draining  is  completed,  wash  it  with  Water  until  the  washings  cease  to 
have  an  acid  reaction.  Next  introduce  it  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  subject  it  to 
the  action  of  the  Water  of  Ammonia  for  two  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
transfer  it  to  a  moistened  muslin  filter,  and  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water  as  long 
as  the  washings  produce  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Lastly,  dry  the 
precipitate  upon  bibulous  paper  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Terchloride  of  Antimony  sixteen  fluidounces ;  Carbo- 
nate of  Soda  fve  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Water  two  gallons  [Imperial  measure] ; 
Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Pour  the  Antimonial  Solution  into  the  Water, 
mix  thoroughly,  and  set  aside  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  shall  have  sub- 
sided. Remove  the  supernatant  liquid  by  a  siphon,  add  one  gallon  [Imp.  meas.] 
of  Distilled  Water,  agitate  well,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  again  withdraw  the 
fluid,  and  repeat  the  process  of  affusion  of  Distilled  Water,  agitation,  and  sub- 
sidence, until  the  fluid  has  only  a  feeble  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper.  To  the 
precipitate  add  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  previously  dissolved  in  two  pints  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  Distilled  Water,  leave  them  in  contact  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  fre- 
quently, collect  the  deposit  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  distilled 
water  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  acidulated  by  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry  the  product  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
212°.'- J5r. 

In  the  U.  S.  formula  the  solution  of  terchloride  Is  prepared  as  the  first  step 
of  the  proceedings ;  in  the  British  is  taken  already  formed,  as  the  result  of 
a  distinct  process.  When  tersulphuret  of  antimony  Is  digested  with  muriatic 
acid,  an  interchange  of  principles  takes  place ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  uniting 
with  the  sulphur  of  the  antimonial,  and  escaping  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
while  the  chlorine  and  antimony  combine  to  form  terchloride  of  antimony  which  is 
held  in  solution.  The  effect  of  the  nitric  acid  is  supposed  to  be  to  render  the 
oxide  whiter,  by  decomposing  any  remaining  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  thus 
preventing  it  from  contaminating  the  product.  Though  the  result  thus  far  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  terchloride,  this  cannot  be  diluted  beyond  a  certain  de- 
gree without  decomposition.  Hence,  if  largely  diluted,  as  when  poured  into  an 
excess  of  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a  white  powder  is  precipitated, 
formerly  called  jjowder  of  Algaroth  (see  Part  III.),  which  is  an  oxychloride,  hav- 
ing usually  the  formula  2Sb03,SbCl3-f  HO.  The  terchloride  is  in  part  decoraposea 
by  the  water,  the  elements  of  which  convert  it  Into  muriatic  acid  and  teroxide. 
The  muriatic  acid  remains  In  solution,  while  two  eqs.  of  teroxide  fall  in  union 
with  one  eq.  of  terchloride,  forming  the  pxychloride  of  the  above  formula.  The 
Composition  of  the  powder,  however,  is  not  uniform ;  as  it  contains  more  ter- 
oxide, the  greater  the  proportion  of  water  used  in  the  decomposition.  (JE.  Bau- 
drimont,  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Juin,  1856,  p.  438.)  The  oxychloride  is  first  washed 
with  abundance  of  water  to  separate  adhering  muriatic  acid,  and  then  acted 
upon  by  a  solution  of  alkali  (ammonia,  U.  S.,  carbonate  of  soda,  Br.)  to  decern- 
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pose  the  terchloride,  with  the  eflfect  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  teroxide ;  after 
which  the  teroxide  only  requires  to  be  wtished  with  water  in  order  to  render  it 
pure.  The  last  washing  separates  the  muriate  of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  so- 
dium, resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  terchloride;  and  the  water  of  thia 
washing  is  tested,  in  both  formulas,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  until  the  presence  of  a 
chloride  ceases  to  be  indicated. 

Properties.  Teroxide  of  antimony  is  a  heavy,  grayish-white  powder,  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  muriatic  or  tartaric 
acid,  or  in  a  boiling  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Heated  in  close  vessels 
It  becomes  yellow,  fuses  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  finally  sublimes  in  crystalline 
needles.  When  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion  it  forms  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass. 
Heated  in  open  vessels  it  suddenly  becomes  red-hot,  and,  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  changes  into  antimonious  acid,  which  differs  from  the  teroxide  in  being 
hisoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  less  fusible,  and  not  volatile.  This  oxide  is  the  active 
ingredient  of  all  the  medicinal  preparations  of  antimony.  It  is  frequently  impure 
from  the  presence  of  antimonious  acid,  in  which  case  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid.  If  it  contain  terchloride,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  from  the  imperfect 
action  of  the  alkaline  solutions  employed  in  its  purification,  its  solution  in  tar- 
taric acid  will  be  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  When  antimonious  acid  is 
substituted  for  it,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  spurious  preparation  being 
riitir«  ]y  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid.  Teroxide  of  antimony  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
uniinioiiy  129,  and  three  of  oxygen  24  =  153. 

Medical  Properties.  This  oxide,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pow- 
der of  Algaroth,  has  the  general  therapeutic  properties  of  the  antimonials.  It 
deserves  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it;  and  its  effects,  comparatively 
with  those  of  tartar  emetic,  should  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  probable  that  its 
sedative  operation  would  be  found  to  be  the  same,  with  less  nausea  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  stomach.  Like  antimonial  powder,  it  is  unequal  in  its  effects,  some- 
times vomiting,  at  other  times  being  aj)parently  inert.  This  inequality  of  action 
is  plausibly  explained  by  the  state  of  the  stomach  as  to  acidity,  the  presence  of 
acids  giving  the  medicine  activity;  and  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perimenUi  of  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Dublin,  with  the  Dublin  oxide.  As  to  the  French 
Codex  oxide,  prepared  by  boiling  the  oxychloride  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassa,  the  inequality  is  attributed  by  M.  Durand,  of  Caen,  to  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  terchloride,  which  is  separated  with  difficulty.  Objecting  to  the 
Codex  oxide,  M.  Durand  proposes  to  prepare  the  teroxide  by  precipitating  tartar 
em|;tic  with  ammonia  in  excess.  Thus  obtained  it  contains  no  terchloride,  and 
does  not  vomit.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  ser.,  ii.  3(54  )  The  dose  of  teroxide  o\ 
antimony  is  three  grains,  every  two  or  three  hours,  given  in  powder  with  syrop 
or  molasses,  or  in  pill  made  with  confection  of  roses  or  other  suitable  excipient. 
It  was  ititroduced  into  the  existing  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopueia,  to  be 
ased  in  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic. 

Off.  Prep.  Antimonii  et  Potassa)  Tartras,  U.S.;  Antimonium  Tartaratum,  Br.; 
Palvis  Antimonialis,  Ur.  B. 

ANTIMONII  0XY8ULPIIUKETUM.  i/.6^  OxyBulphuret  of  Anti^ 
moni/.   KirmeH  Mineral. 

"  Take  of  Siilpliuret  of  Antimony,  in  very  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Carbon- 
ate of  Soda  tvinty-three  troyounces ;  Water  sirtcen  jnyitn.  Dissolve  the  Car- 
bonate of  Soda  in  the  Water  previously  licated  to  the  boiling  point,  and,  having 
added  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  boil  for  an  hour.  Then  filter  rapidly  Into  a 
warm  earthen  vessel,  cover  this  closely,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  slowly.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  decant  the  suiK-rnatant  liquid,  drain  the  precipitate 
on  a  filtf-r,  wash  it  with  boiled  wator  previously  allowed  to  become  cold,  and  dry 
it  \\"  T      ly,  preserve  the  powder  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  protected 

froi.,    ..,_..,..,., 
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Thonp:K  fery  long  in  use  as  a  medicine,  and  much  employed  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  it  was  only  at  the  late  revision  that  this  prei)aration  was  admitted 
into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  having  been  superseded  by  the  precipitated  sul- 
phuret,  which  was  supposed  to  have  very  similar  if  not  identical  properties. 

Kermes  mineral,  according  to  Thenard,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  t<}r- 
snlphuret  of  antimony  in  three  ways;  1st  with  a  boiling  solution  of  the  carbon- 
ated alkalies,  2d  with  a  boiling  solution  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  od  with  the 
carbonated  alkalies  at  a  red  heat.  These  several  processes  give  brown  powders, 
which  vary  in  their  shade  of  colour,  and  which,  though  usually  considered  as 
identical,  differ  in  composition.  The  kermes  obtained  by  means  of  the  carbonated 
alkalies  in  solution  is  an  oxysulphuret,  that  is,  a  compound  of  hydrated  tersul- 
phuret  of  antimony  with  the  teroxide ;  while  the  product,  when  either  the  caustic 
alkalies  in  solution,  or  the  carbonated  alkalies  at  a  red  heat  are  used,  is  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  tersulphuret,  though  containing  occasionally  a  little  oxysul- 
phuret. It  is  the  first  of  these  methods  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  pro- 
cess. It  is  in  fact  the  formula  of  Cluzel,  as  published  in  former  editions  of  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory  (see  11  ed.  p.  926),  and  is  substantially  the  same  with  that 
given  in  the  French  Codex  of  183t. 

The  rationale  of  the  formation  of  kermes  by  this  process  is  as  follows.  A 
portion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  converted,  by  a  transfer  of  carbonic  acid  into 
caustic  soda  and  sesquicarbonate.  By  a  double  decomposition  taking  place  be- 
tween a  part  of  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony  and  the  caustic  soda,  sulphuret  of 
sodium  and  teroxide  of  antimony  are  formed.  The  undecomposed  portion  of 
the  tersulphuret  then  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  the 
teroxide  in  that  of  the  remaining  carbonate  of  soda.  The  tersulphuret  and  ter- 
oxide, being  both  more  soluble  in  these  menstrua  hot  than  cold,  precipitate 
together  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  constitute  this  variety  of  kermes.  Thus  ob- 
tained it  is  light,  velvety,  of  a  dark  reddish-purple  colour,  brilliant  in  the  sun, 
and  of  a  crystalline  appearance.  It  consists,  according  to  M.  Henry,  jun.,  of 
tersulphuret  of  antimony  62-5,  teroxide  27;4,  water  10,  and  soda  a  trace;  pro- 
portions which  correspond  most  nearly  with  two  eqs.  of  tersulphuret,  one  of 
teroxide,  and  six  of  water.  From  the  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
teroxide  of  antimony  in  this  variety  of  kermes,  it  must  be  far  more  active  than 
the  other  kinds,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  for  medical  use. 

Kermes,  when  obtained  by  means  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  may  be  formed  by  the 
use  of  either  potassa  or  soda.  When  the  former  alkali  is  selected,  it  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  two  parts  of  the  tersulphuret  of  anti-^ 
mony  with  one  part  of  caustic  potassa  dissolved  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  parts  of 
water,  filtering  the  liquor,  and  allowing  it  to  cool ;  whereupon  the  kermes  pre- 
cipitates. In  this  process  one  portion  of  the  tersulphuret,  by  reacting  with  a  part 
of  the  potassa,  gives  rise  to  teroxide  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
A  second  portion  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  formed,  and 
a  third  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  a  part  of  the  teroxide.  The  remain- 
der of  the  teroxide  unites  with  the  undecomposed  potassa,  forming  a  compound, 
which,  being  but  sparingly  soluble,  is  only  in  part  dissolved.  The  hot  filtered 
liquor,  therefore,  contains  this  compound  dissolved  in  water,  and  tersulphuret  of 
antimony  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium.  By  refrigeration, 
the  tersulphuret  in  a  hydrated  state  falls  down,  free  or  nearly  free  from  teroxide, 
this  latter  being  still  held  in  solution  by  means  of  the  caustic  alkali. 

Kermes  may  be  obtained  by  the  third  method,  that  is,  in  the  dry  way,  by  the 
use  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  at  a  red  heat.  If  carbonate  of  potassa  is  selected, 
the  process  is  as  follows.  Rub  together  two  parts  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony 
and  one  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  by  a  red  heat, 
reduce  the  fused  mass  to  powder,  boil  it  with  water,  and  strain.  As  tho  strained 
liquor  cools  the. kermes  is  deposited.   The  rationale  of  its  formatioj^  is  nearly  the 
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same  with  that  of  the  formation  of  the  second  variety  of  kermes.  An  inferior 
kermes.  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  and  intended  for  use  in  veterinary  medicine,  i» 
directed  in  the  French  Codex  to  be  prepared  by  fusing  together,  well  mixed, 
500  parts  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  1000  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  30  oi 
washed  sulphur,  reducing  the  fused  mass  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  with  10,000 
parts^of  water.  The  liquor,  upon  cooling,  lets  fall  the  kermes,  which  must  be 
washed  with  care  and  dried. 

The  oflBcinal  o-xysulphuret  is  an  insipid,  inodorous  powder,  of  a  purplish-brown 
colour,  and  soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch.  By  the  action  of  air  and  light  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  lighter  coloured,  and  at  last  yellowish-white.  It  is  readily  and 
wholly  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  with  escape  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  and 
is  partly  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  potassa,  leaving  a  residue  soluble  in  tartaric 
acid.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  Paris,  in  1849, 
a  number  of  the  shops  contained  a  spurious  kermes  of  very  handsome  appear- 
ance, which  was  little  else  than  this  oxide.  Kermes  mineral  first  came  into  use 
as  a  remedy  in  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Its  mode  of  pre- 
paration was  possessed  as  a  secret  by  a  French  surgeon  named  La  Ligerie.  la 
1720,  the  recipe  was  purchased  by  the  French  government  and  made  public. 
Its  remedial  properties  will  be  considered  under  the  following  head.  B. 

ANTIMONIUM  SULPHURATUM.  U.S.,  Br,  AntimOxXii  SuLpnu- 
RETUM  PrJ':cipitatum.  U.S.  ISoO,  Dub.  Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum. 
Lond.  Antimo:xii  Sulphuretum  Aureum.  JEd,  Sulphurated  Antimony. 
Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

"Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  very  fine  powder,  six  troy  ounce  s  ;  Solu- 
tion of  Potassa /our  pinta;  Distilled  Water,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  each,  a 
sufficient  quaniHy.  Mix  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  with  the  Solution  of  Po- 
tassa and  twelve  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  gentle 
fire  for  two  hours,  constantly  stirring,  and  occasionally  adding  Distilled  Water 
so  as  t<j  preserve  the  same  measure.  Strain  the  licpiid  immediately  through  a 
double  muslin  strainer,  and  drop  into  it,  while  yet  hot.  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 
so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  Then  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water 
to  remove  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  dry  it,  and  rub  it  into  a  fine  powder."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  ten  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Solu- 
tion of  ^o^a  four  pints  and  a  /m// [Imperial  measure];  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Mix  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  with 
the  Solution  of  Soda,  and  bt)il  for  two  hours  with  frequent  stirring,  adding  Dis- 
tilled Water  occasionally  to  maintain  the  same  volume.  Strain  the  li(iuor  through 
calico,  and,  before  it  cools,  add  to  it  by  degrees  the  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  till 
the  latter  is  in  slight  excess.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  wa.sh  with 
Distilled  Water  till  the  washings  no  longer  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium, 
and  dry  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°."  Br. 

There  are  three  forms  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony  containing  more  or  less  ter- 
oxidp  ;  the  kermes  jninernl  already  described  ;  the  (joUlrn  sulphur,  which  is  pro- 
lan, after  t  uieous  subsidence  of  kermes  miiieral  in  the  process  for 
s  it,  nn  nri  i  to  the  liquid  ;  and  the  prrcipUated  sulphujwt,  wliich 
is  made  I  li(|uid  before  it  has  begun  to  deposit  the  kermes,  and 
may  be  c                                ting  of  the  other  two  combined  in  one. 

Golden  sulphur  {sulphur  auratum  antimonii)  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
French  Codex,  by  precipitating  the  solution  remaining  after  the  deposition  of  the 
kermes,  in  the  formula  in  which  one  of  the  caustic  alkalies  is  employed  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  process,  as  in  the  above  formula,  instead  of  a  carbonate  as  in  the  one 
preceding  it.  The  liquor,  when  caustic  potassa  has  been  used,  consists  at  first 
chiefiy  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  dissolved  in  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
but  in  part  also  of  teroxide,  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa.   My  the  action  of  the 
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oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  liquor,  however,  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  has  part  of 
Its  potassium  gradually  converted  into  potassa,  and  thus  passes  to  a  liigher  state 
of  sulpliuration  ;  and,  consequently,  the  addition  of  an  acid,  while  it  throws  down 
the  tersulphuret  and  teroxide  of  antimony  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 
Hydrogen,  will  separate  at  the  same  time  the  excess  of  sulphur  which  the  sul- 
phuret of  potassium  has  gained.  This  excess  of  sulphur,  combining  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  produces  the  pentasulphuret  of  that  metal 
(Gmelin);  and  the  resulting  golden  sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  tersulphuret  and 
teroxide  of  antimony,  with  more  or  less  of  the  pentasulphuret.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  As  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  light, 
it  should  be  kept  in  opaque  vessels.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
so-called  kermes  liquor,  left  after  the  use  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  in  solution, 
gives  but  little  golden  sulphur;  while  the  liquors  resulting  from  the  two  other 
processes  yield  it  in  abundance. 

From  the  explanations  above  given,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  understand  that 
the  method  of  preparing  sulphurated  antimony  of  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmaco- 
poeias, combines  the  process  for  forming  kermes  mineral  by  means  of  a  caustic 
alkali,  with  that  for  obtaining  golden  sulphur;  for,  while  the  refrigeration  of 
the  solution  acting  alone  would  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  variety  of  kermes, 
which  contains  little  or  no  antimonial  oxide,  the  sulphuric  acid  added  would 
throw  down  more  or  less  of  the  golden  sulphur.  But  the  question  here  arises, 
how  far  this  golden  sulphur  would  be  identical  with  that  obtained  from  the 
kermes  liquor  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time.  From  the  explanations  above 
given  in  relation  to  golden  sulphur,  it  may  be  inferred  as  probable  that  the  pre- 
cipitate by  acids,  if  thrown  down  immediately,  while  the  solution  is  hot,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  before  the  air  has  had  time  to  act,  would  con- 
sist exclusively  of  tersulphuret  and  teroxide ;  but,  if  thrown  down  from  kermes 
liquor  which  had  been  kept,  would  contain  more  or  less  of  the  pentasulphuret, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed.  If  these  views  be  admitted, 
it  follows  that  the  so-called  golden  sulphur  must  be  variable  as  to  the  pentasul- 
phuret it  contains,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  change  which  the  kermes  liquor 
may  have  undergone  by  time,  before  being  used  for  furnishing  the  precipitate. 

Formerly,  all  the  Pharmacopoeias  noticed  in  this  work  used  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic potassa  in  preparing  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony ;  but  at  present  the 
British  Council,  following  the  London  College,  employs  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda.    The  use  of  soda,  however,  does  not  alter  the  theory  of  the  process. 

Properties  of  the  Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  This  substance  is 
a  reddish-brown  insoluble  powder,  tasteless  when  pure,  but  having  usually  a 
slightly  styptic  taste.  When  treated  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  muriatic 
acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  ri6,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  nearly  all  dissolved,  with  effer- 
vescence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  residue  burns  with  the  characters  of 
sulphur,  and  leaves  a  scanty  ash.  The  solution  obtiJned,  when  added  to  water, 
is  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  white  powder  of  oxychloride  of  antimony  (pow- 
der of  Algaroth).  The  solution,  filtered  from  the  powder,  yields  an  orange-red 
precipitate  with  bihydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  proving  the  presence  of  a  portion 
of  antimony,  not  thrown  down  by  the  water.  A  dark-coloured  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  this  test,  shows  the  presence  of  contaminating  metals,  probably  lead 
and  copper.  Water  in  which  this  preparation  has  been  boiled,  should  not  yield 
a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  non- 
action of  these  tests  shows  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  When  pure, 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  completely  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  po- 
tassa; but,  as  it  is  found  in  the  shops,  a  white  matter  is  usually  left  undissolved. 
When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  about  12  per  cent,  of  teroxide 
is  dissolved  ;  but,  according  to  H.  Rose,  this  method  of  determining  the  pp^por- 
tion  of  the  teroxide  cannot  be  relied  on.  Exposed  to  heat  it  takes  fire,  and  burns 
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with  a  greeniahblue  flame,  giving  off  snlphnrous  acid ;  while  the  metal  remains 
behind  in  the  state  of  a  grayish  oxide. 

The  I.ondon  (British)  precipitated  siilphuret  of  antimony,  as  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  consists,  in  the  100  parts,  of  tersulphuret  765,  teroxide  12,  and  water 
115;  proportions  corresponding  nearly  with  five  eqs.  of  tersulphuret,  one  of 
teroxide,  and  fifteen  of  water.  It  usually  contains  a  portion  of  pentasulphuret, 
as  shown  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  which,  when  heated  with  this  aiitimp- 
nial,  forms  the  terchloride  with  disengagement  of  sulphur.  {Omeliri's  Handbook, 
iv.  989.)  Its  active  ingredient  is  the  teroxide;  and,  in  reference  to  its  presence, 
the  London  College  called  tlie  preparation  oxysuJphuret  of  antimony.  The 
'Edinburgh  College  named  it  incorrectly  golden  siilphuret  of  antimony ;  this 
name  being  properly  applicable  to  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  sole  action  of 
acids,  and  not  to  that  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  and  refrigeration  conjointly. 

Medical  Proper-ties.  Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  alterative,  dia- 
phoretic, and  emetic.  It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  medicine,  as  well  from  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  composition,  as  from  its  liability  to  vary  in  its  action 
with  tiie  state  of  the  stomach.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  generally  in  com- 
bination with  -calomel  and  guaiac,  in  the  form  of  Plummer's  pill,  as  an  altera- 
tive in  secondary  syphilis  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  with  henbane  or  hemlock 
in  chronic  rheumatism.  (See  Pilulae  Antimonii  Compositse.)  During  its  use 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  acidulous  drinks.  Its  dose  as  an  alterative  is 
from  one  to  two  grains  twice  a  day,  in  the  form  of  pill ;  as  an  emetic,  from  five 
grains  to  a  scruple, 

Kermes  mineral,  when  prepared  by  means  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  in  the 
moist  way,  as  it  contains  between  two  and  three  times  as  much  teroxide  as  the 
precipitated  sulphuret,  is  a  more  active  preparation,  and  must  be  used  in  a 
smaller  dose.  It  is  sometimes  given  in  large  doses  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy 
in  peripncumony  and  other  inflammations  of  the  chest.  Prof  Meigs  recommends 
it  as  an  invaluable  medicine  in  childbed  fevers,  to  promote  diaphoresis,  and  to 
reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

Oolden  sulphur  acts  like  kermes  mineral,  but  is  much  weaker,  and  must  be 
given  in  a  larger  dose. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulae  Antimonii  Compositse,  U.S.;  Pilulae  Calomelanos  Com- 
posiiaj,  Br.  B 

AQUA. 

Water. 

AQUA  DESTILLATA.  U.S.,  Br.    Distilled  Water. 

"Take  of  Water  eighty  pints.  Distil  two  pints,  using  a  tin  or  glass  condenser, 
and  throw  them  away ;  then  distil  sixty-four  pints,  and  keep  them  in  glass  bot- 
tles." 6^  ,S. 

"Take  of  Water,  fVee  from  taste  and  odour,  ten  gallons  [Imperial  measure]. 
Distil  from  a  copper  still,  connected  with  a  block-tin  worm;  rtject  the  first  half 
gallon,  and  preserve  the  next  eight  gallons."  y/r. 

No  nntnrnl  wnter  is  snfficiontly  pure  for  certain  pharmaceatical  pnrposes;  and 
hen*  ^  for  its  distillation.   It  is  best  to  reject 

the  ,s  may  contain  mrbonic  acid  and  other 

volatilt'  iiiiiMMiiit's;  and  tlie  last  portion  of  the  water  '  '  to  be  distilled, 

lest  it  should  pass  over  with  an  em])yreumatic  taste,     i  liation  is  usually 

performed  with  the  ordinary  still  and  worm;  but,  to  avoid  any  impurity  from  the 
worm  or  the  receiver,  the  condenser  is  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  be 
of  tin  or  glass.  In  the  British  formula  the  worm  is  ordered  to  be  of  block-tin; 
and  the  same  is  nndonbte^'^y  contemplated  in  our  officinal  process;  as  the  ordi-; 
nary  tia-couted  sheet-iron,  commonly  called  tin,  would  be  wholly  unfit  for  the 
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pnrpose.  Mr.  Brande  states  that  distilled  water  often  derives  from  the  still  a 
foreign  flavour,  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid.  He,  therefore,  recommends  that  a 
still  and  condenser  be  kept  exclusively  for  distilling  water;  or,  where  this  cannot 
be  done,  that  steam  be  driven  through  the  worm  for  half  an  hour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  it  out  before  it  is  used,  the  worm-tub  having  been  previously 
emptied.  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Edinburgh,  cautions  against  distilling  water  in  a  still 
with  a  leaden  head  or  leaden  worm,  for  fear  of  contaminating  the  water  with  lead. 
Even  the  use  of  pure  tin,  which  is  generally  considered  unexceptionable,  does 
not  give  perfect  security  against  impurity;  as  water  distilled  from  metallic  alem- 
bics, with  the  head  and  worm  of  this  metal,  has  a  peculiar  odour  which  it  retains 
for  some  time.  A  portion  of  distilled  water  thus  prepared,  after  having  been 
kept  for  four  months  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  was  found  by  M.  Flech,  an  apo- 
thecary of  Kevelaer,  to  have  deposited  white  flocculi,  which  proved  on  examina- 
tion to  consist  of  oxidized  tin  ;  and  the  water,  besides,  contained  tin  in  solution 
and  a  little  ammonia.  M.  Flech  supposes  that  a  part  of  the  water  was  decom- 
posed ;  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  tin,  and  its  hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  with 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  form  ammonia;  and  he  is  disposed,  moreover,  to  ascribe 
to  this  cause  the  peculiar  odour  referred  to,  which  is  never  perceived  when  the 
distillation  is  performed  in  glass  vessels.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Fev.  1860,  p.  125.) 
Properties,  &c.  Distilled  water,  as  usually  obtained,  has  a  vapid  and  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  is  not  perfectly  pure ;  water,  to  be  rendered  so,  requiring 
to  be  distilled  in  silver  vessels.  The  properties  of  pure  water  have  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  Aqua.  Distilled  water  should  undergo  no  change  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  soap,  subacetate  of 
lead,  chloride  of  barium,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lime-water, 
and  should  evaporate  without  residue.  It  is  uselessly  employed  in  some  formulas, 
but  is  essential  in  others.  As  a  general  rule,  when  small  quantities  of  active 
medicines  are  to  be  given  in  solution,  and  in  the  preparation  of  collyria,  distilled 
water  should  be  directed.  The  following  list  contains  the  chief  substances  which 
require  distilled  water  as  a  solvent:  tartar  emetic,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead, 
permanganate  of  potassa,  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc,  sulphate  of  quinia,  sul- 
phate, muriate,  and  acetate  of  morphia,  and,  in  general  terms,  all  the  alkaloids 
and  their  salts.  Distilled  water  is  used  in  preparing  the  officinal  diluted  acids 
for  absorbing  gaseous  ammonia,  and  for  forming  nearly  all  the  officinal  aqueous 
solutions.  6. 

AQU^.  U.S, 

Medicated  Waters. 

Under  this  head  are  included,  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  all  prepa- 
rations, consisting  of  water  holding  volatile  or  gaseous  substances  in  solution, 
many  of  which  were  formerly  obtained  by  distillation,  and  some  still  continue  to 
be  so.  They  include  the  preparations  formerly  specially  designated  as  "Distilled 
Waters,"  having  been  made  by  distilling  water  from  plants  or  parts  of  plants 
containing  volatile  oil.  Distilled  water  is  now  placed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  same  head ;  but  we  have  given  it  the  distinct  position  which  it  held  in  the 
edition  of  1850,  and  which  it  might  very  properly,  we  think,  have  continued  to 
hold  in  the  present. 

The  Distilled  Waters,  as  thus  defined,  hold  a  much  more  prominent  position 

in  the  pharmacy  of  Europe,  particularly  of  continental  Europe,  than  in  that  of 

the  United  States;  and  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  elaborate  investigation  have 

been  bestowed  upon  the  various  conditions  calculated  to  furnish  the  best  produ^'ts 

'  in  the  most  convenient  method.    It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  subject  not 
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to  give  it  a  distinct  consideration  in  a  work  like  the  present,  though  its  relative 
want  of  importance  with  us  will  render  our  remarks  comparatively  brief. 

Many  vegetables  impart  to  water  distilled  from  them  their  peculiar  flavour, 
and  more  or  less  of  their  medical  properties.  The  Distilled  Waters  chiefly  used 
are  those  prepared  from  aromatic  plants,  the  volatile  oils  of  which  rise  with  the 
aqueous  vapour,  and  are  condensed  with  it  in  the  receiver.  But,  as  water  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oil  in  solution,  these  preparations 
are  generally  feeble,  and  are  employed  chiefly  as  pleasant  vehicles  or  corrigenta 
of  other  medicines. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Distilled  Waters,  dried  plants  are  sometimes  used, 
because  the  fresh  are  not  to  be  had  at  all  seasons;  but  the  latter,  at  least  in  the 
instance  of  herbs  and  flowers,  should  be  preferred  if  attainable.  Flowers  which 
lose  their  odour  by  desiccation  may  be  preserved  by  incorporating  them  inti- 
mately with  one-third  of  their  weight  of  common  salt,  and  in  this  state  afford 
Distilled  Waters  of  delicate  flavour.  Indeed,  some  pharmaceutists  prefer  the 
salted  flowers  in  certain  instances,  believing  that  the  Waters  distilled  from  them 
keep  better  than  when  prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers. 

The  idea  at  one  time  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  Waters  kept 
better  distilled  from  dried  herbs  than  from  fresh;  and  the  opinion  was  true  in 
regard  to  those  prepared  with  the  defective  alembics  of  former  times,  and  by  a 
naked  fire;  but  experiment  has  sufficiently  established  the  fact,  that,  with  a  suit- 
able apparatus,  and  a  regulated  heat,  the  fresh  herbs  yield  products  which,  while 
they  have  a  more  agreeable  odour  of  the  plant,  keep  quite  as  well  as  those  from 
dried  herbs.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Mai,  1861,  p.  359.) 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  certain  practical  rules  in  conducting  the  process  of 
distillation.  When  the  substance  employed  is  dry,  hard,  and  fibrous,  it  should 
be  mechanically  divided,  and  macerated  in  water  for  a  short  time  previously  to 
the  operation.  The  quantity  of  materials  should  not  bear  too  large  a  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  the  alembic,  as  the  water  might  otherwise  boil  over  into  the 
receiver.  The  water  should  be  brought  quickly  to  the  state  of  ebullition,  and 
continued  in  that  state  till  the  end  of  the  process.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
leave  sufficient  water  undistilied  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter;  lest 
a  portion  of  the  latter,  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  might  be 
decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  yield  empyreumatic  products.  Besides,  when  the 
operation  is  urged  too  vigorously,  or  carried  too  far,  a  slimy  matter  is  apt  to  form, 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  alembic  above  the  water,  and  is  thus  exposed 
to  igneous  decomposition.  To  obviate  these  disadvantages,  the  heat  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  or  of  a  bath  of 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  any  temperature  may  be  obtained  be- 
tween 212°  and  270*^,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution;  or,  when  the 
process  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  l)y  means  of  steam  introduced  under 
pressure  into  a  space  around  the  still.  A  convenient  mode  of  applying  heat  by 
steam,  is  by  means  of  a  coil  of  leaden  tube  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
having  one  end  connected  with  a  boiler,  and  the  other  passing  out  beneath  or 
at  the  side,  and  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the  pressure  may  be  in- 
creased, or  the  condensed  water  drawn  off  at  will.  If  any  volatile  oil  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Distilled  Water,  it  may  be  separated* 

♦This  direction  18  generally  given;  but,  in  a  communication  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  England,  .Mr.  Ila^elden  recommends  the  excess  of  oil  to  be  well  shaken  with 
the  water,  and  the  whole  to  be  transferred  to  the  stock  vessel,  where  it  may  be  allowed 
to  rest,  and  the  oil  to  separate.  Ho  thinks  the  water  keeps  better  when  thus  treated; 
and  the  full  strength  is  always  ensured.  The  stock  vessel  he  prefers  made  of  stone-ware, 
and  furninhed  with  a  tap  placed  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  whereby  the  v  ,y  b« 

drawn  off  clear  when  wanted   for  the  ordinary  shop  bottles;   the  oil   eitlMi  the 

top,  or  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  according  to  its  specific  gru^..^.   v*  -^inn. 
Journ,,  xti.  14,  lb.)—NoUto  tfu  tiwenth  edition. 
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From  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  Paris  in  reference  to  the  best  mode  of 
applying  heat,  it  was  concluded  that,  as  rejjards  the  great  majority  of  aromatics, 
the  direct  application  of  steam  was  preferal)le,  because  the  Distilled  Waters  pre- 
pared by  means  of  it  have  a  freshness  of  aroma  that  is  wanting  in  the  others,  are 
always  free  from  the  odour  of  the  still,  are  much  more  limpid,  are  less  apt  to  de- 
posit mucilaginous  matter,  and  keep  better;  but  that  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  are  afforded  by  bitter  almonds,  cherry-laurel  leaves,  mustard,  and  horserad- 
ish, in  all  which  the  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  but  is  formed  upon  con- 
tact with  water,  by  woods,  barks,  and  roots,  the  tissue  of  which  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently penetrated  by  steam,  and  by  roses.  {Journ.  de  Fharm., Mai,  1861,  p.  364.) 
Later  experiments  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  even  these  substances  are  most 
advantageously  treated  by  distillation  with  steam;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  All  inconvenience  and  danger  in  this  process  are 
avoided  by  care  to  have  tubes  of  large  diameter  for  the  supply  of  the  steam, 
which  should  be  received  into  a  free  space  reserved,  at  the  bottom  of  the  alem- 
bic, by  means  of  a  diaphragm  pierced  with  holes.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  vapour, 
it  is  sufficient  to  lute  the  apparatus  by  strips  of  linen  or  muslin  covered  with  glue 
or  dextrin  paste,  making  two  or  three  turns  around  the  alembic.  (Ibid.,  Juin, 
1864,  p.  520.)* 

But,  however  carefully  the  process  may  be  conducted,  the  Distilled  Waters  pre- 
pared from  plants  always  have  at  first  an  unpleasant  smoky  odour.  They  may 
be  freed  froin  this  by  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  before  being  enclosed 
in  well-stopped  bottles,  in  which  they  should  be  preserved.  When  long  kept, 
they  are  apt  to  form  a  viscid  ropy  matter,  and  to  become  sour.  This  result  has 
been  ascribed  to  other  principles,  which  rise  with  the  oil  in  distillation,  and  pro- 
mote its  decomposition.  To  prevent  this  decomposition,  the  Edinburgh  College 
ordered  rectified  spirit  to  be  added  to  the  water  employed  in  the  process  of  dis- 

*  Distillation  by  steam  having  been  demonstrated,  in  France,  to  be  the  best  method  of 
preparing  the  Distilled  Waters  in  all  instances,  we  present,  in  the  margin,  the  figure  of  a 
vertical  section  of  Soubeiran's  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  somewhat  modified.  A  cylin- 
drical tinned  copper  or  iron  boiler  (A),  three 
and  a  half  feet  liigh  and  two  in  diameter,  ia 
surmounted  by  an  expanded  head  or  capital 
(B)  which  is  furnished  with  an  inner  ledge, 
forming  a  kind  of  gutter,  intended  to  receive 
the  liquid  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  capital,  and  opening  into  the  exit  tube  (c). 
Across  the  boiler,  about  six  inches  from  the 
bottom,  is  placed  a  horizontal  septum  or  dia- 
phragm, pierced  with  numerous  small  holes. 
Through  the  side  of  the  boiler,  near  the  top, 
a  steam  pipe  {a  d),  provided  with  a  stop-cock 
(a),  enters,  and,  turning  immediately  down- 
wards, runs  along  the  side  of  the  boiler  to 
the  bottom,  where  it  makes  a  horizontal 
bend,  and,  extending  to  the  middle  of  the 
base,  turns  upwards,  and  opening  by  a  per- 
forated expansion,  like  the  end  of  tlie  spout 
of  a  watering  pot,  terminates  a  little  beneath 
the  centre  of  the  diaphragm.  The  material 
to  be  distilled,  having  been  previously  properly  comminuted,  and  macerated  when  neces- 
sary, is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  and  rests  on  the  diaphragm.  The  capital,  having  then 
been  applied,  and  secured  by  a  luting  of  linen  bands  coated  with  dextrin  paste,  steam  from 
any  convenient  generator  is  admitted  through  the  tube  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  passing 
down,  escapes  through  the  expanded  termination  (b)  beneath  the  diaphragfn,  through  the 
small  openings  of  which  it  passes,  and  thus  penetrates  equably  all  parts  of  the  material. 
Loaded  with  the  volatile  matters,  it  then  rises  into  the  capital,  where  a  portion  being  con- 
densed falls  into  the  gutter,  and  the  remainder  passes  out,  with  the  liquid  condensed  in  thf» 
capital,  through  the  exit  pipe  (/),  whence  it  enters  into  a  worm  or  other  suitable  condens- 
ing apparatus. — Mote  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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tillation.  Bat  this  addition  is  inadequate  to  the  intended  object,  and  is  in  fact 
injurious,  as  the  alcohol  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  appears  to  undergo  th» 
acetous  fermentation.  The  London  College,  which  had  previously  directed  a 
spirituous  addition,  abandoned  it  in  the  last  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia; 
and  it  is  not  directed  in  any  of  the  present  U.  S.  or  British  formulas  in  which 
distillation  is  performed.  A  better  plan  is  to  redistil  the  Waters.  When  thus 
purified,  it  is  said  that  they  may  be  kept  for  several  years  unchanged. 

Robiquet  considers  the  mucosity  which  forms  in  Distilled  Waters  as  the  result 
of  a  vegetative  process,  to  which  the  presence  of  air  is  essential.  He  has  found 
that,  so  long  as  the  water  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  essential  oil,  it  undergoes 
no  change;  but  that  the  oil  is  gradually  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  disappears,  the  water  begins  to  be  decomposed.  He  states  that  cam- 
phor exercises  the  same  preservative  influence  over  the  Distilled  Waters  by  resist- 
ing the  vegetation,  and  that  those  in  which  the  odour  of  camphor  is  developed 
keep  better  on  that  account.  Finally,  he  has  observed  that  the  more  Distilled 
Water  is  charged  with  volatile  oil,  the  more  abundant  is  the  mucosity  when  it 
has  begun  to  form.  Robiquet  unites  with  Henry  and  Quibourt,  and  with  Virey, 
in  recommending  that  all  these  Waters,  when  intended  to  be  kept  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  should  be  introduced,  immediately  after  distillation,  into  bottles  of  a 
size  proportionate  to  the  probable  consumption  of  the  water  when  brought  into 
use;  and  that  the  bottles  should  be  quite  filled,  and  then  sealed  or  otherwise 
well  stopped,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  air.  It  is  best  that  they  should  be 
small,  and  be  closed  with  well-fitting  glass  stoppers.  Thus  treated,  the  Waters 
may  be  preserved  without  change  for  many  years.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  402.) 
If  this  plan  be  not  put  into  operation  immediately,  the  Water  should,  after  intro- 
duction into  the  bottle,  be  heated  to  about  212°  by  placing  the  bottle  in  boiling 
water,  and,  when  it  begins  to  run  over,  should  be  carefully  enclosed.* 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  Distilled  Waters  is  to  substitute  the  volatile 
oil,  previously  separated  from  the  plant,  for  the  plant  itself  in  the  process.  This 
mode  is  directed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  in  several  instances.  It  is  said  to 
afford  a  more  permanent  product  than  the  preceding ;  but  does  not  always  pre- 
gerve  the  flavour  of  the  plant. 

In  relation  to  most  of  the  aromatics,  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  discards  alto- 
gether the  process  by  distillation,  and  directs  that  water  should  be  impregnated 
with  the  volatile  oil  by  trituration  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  subsequently 
filtered.  This  is  by  far  the  most  simple  and  easy  process.  The  resulting  solution 
is  pure  and  permanent,  and  is  perfectly  transparent,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
being  separated  by  the  filtration.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  preferable  to  the 
pore  earth ;  as  the  latter  sometimes  gives  a  brownish  colour  to  the  liquid,  and 
requires  to  be  used  in  larger  proportion.  But  both  these  substances  are  dissolved 
in  minute  quantities,  and  are  apt  to  occasion  a  slight  flocculent  precipitate. 
They  may  also  possibly  prove  injurious  by  decomposing  certain  substances  given 
in  very  small  doses,  as  sulphate  of  morphia,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  object  of  the  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  is  simply  to  enable  the 
oil  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  thus  presented  with  a  larger 
snrface  to  the  action  of  the  solvent.    According  to  Mr.  Robert  Warington,  this 

♦  It  is  of  Koine  importance  to  know  the  proportion  which  the  aromatic  Hubmitted  to  dia- 
UUation  ought  to  bear  to  the  amount  of  dtHttllc<l  water  obtained.    The  following  Htatcmeni 
upon  this  point,  based  upon  experiments,  ii*  contained  in  the  Journal  de  J'harmacie  f  Mai, 
1861,  p.  307j.    Fre^h  aromatic  plants  requiring  one  part  of  the  plant  for  one  of  proauct; 
wormwood,  black  cherry,  scurvy-grass,  hyusop,  cherry-laurel,  lavender,  balm,  mint,  peach- 
leaves,  roses,  and  sage: — fre.sh  and  dry  aronmtics  requiring  one  part  of  the  plant  to  two 
•»f  product;  bitter  t'       ^  '  "     -orn,  mclilot,  horseradish,  elder,  and  tanny;— dry 

and  very  aromatic  }  irt  to  four  of  product;  angelica,  green  anise,  juni- 

per berries,  chaniom;:..  .  .i.^....,  ...... ^.  ..la,  fennel,  sassafras,  ILudon  tlowcrs,  and  valeriaa. 

— Not4  io  the  twelfth  edition. 
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object  may  be  better  accomplished  by  porcelain  clay,  finely  powdered  glass,  or 
pumice  stone,  which  are  wholly  insoluble  (Chem.  Gaz.,  March,  1845,  p.  113); 
and  the  London  College  employed  finely  powdered  silica  for  the  purpose.  Chalk 
and  sugar  answer  the  same  end ;  but  the  latter,  by  being  dissolved  with  the  oil, 
renders  the  preparation  impure.  The  Dublin  College  prepared  its  Waters  by 
agitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil  with  dii?tilled  water,  and  filtering. 
They  consequently  contained  alcohol,  and  were  liable  to  the  objection,  already 
mentioned,  against  the  medicated  waters  thus  impregnated.  They  were  besides 
feeble  in  the  properties  of  their  respective  oils.  In  the  preparation  of  the  aro- 
matic waters  by  these  processes,  it  is  very  important  that  the  water  should  be 
pure.  The  presence  of  a  sulphate  causes  a  decomposition  of  the  oil,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  carbonate;  and  the  aromatic 
properties  are  quite  lost.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xix.  303.)  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  officinal  direction  to  employ  distilled  water.* 

The  Distilled  Waters  are  liable  to  contain  various  metallic  impurities,  derived 
from  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  prepared  or  preserved.  The  metallic  salts 
which  have  been  found  in  them  are  those  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  With 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  iron  will  give  a  blue  colour,  zinc  and  lead  white 
precipitates,  and  copper  a  rose-colour  followed  by  chestnut-brown.  Sulphuret 
of  sodium  causes  with  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  a  brown  discolora- 
tion more  or  less  deep,  followed  by  precipitates  varying  from  brown  to  black ; 
with  those  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate.  The  Distilled  Waters  may  be  freed  from 
these  impurities  by  animal  charcoal,  previously  well  purified.  The  charcoal 
should  be  strongly  shaken,  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a  day,  with  the  im- 
pure Water,  which  should  then  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  next  day  be  filtered. 
Five  grains  of  the  charcoal  will  be  sufficient  for  a  gallon  of  the  Distilled  Water. 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  416.)  The  volatile  oils  may  be  recovered  from 
the  Waters  containing  them,  or  at  least  may  be  transferred  to  a  spirituous  men- 
struum, by  mixing  olive  oil  with  the  water,  adding  a  little  solution  of  potassa  so 
as  to  form  a  soap,  and  a  consequent  emulsion  with  the  liquid,  and  then  neutraliz- 
ing by  an  acid.  The  fixed  oil  will  rise  to  the  surface,  bringing  the  volatile  oil 
along  with  it.  The  latter  may  then  be  separated  from  the  former  by  agitation 
with  alcohol.  (T.  B.  Groves,  Fharm.  Journ.,  Feb.  1864.)  W. 

AQUA  ACIDI  CARBONICI.  U.  S.  Carbonic  Acid  Water.  Artificial 
Seltzer  Water. 

"By  means  of  a  proper  apparatus,  impregnate  Water,  contained  in  a  suitable 
receiver,  with  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  equal  to  five  times  the  bulk  of  the 
Water.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  or  from  Mar- 
ble by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid."  U.  S. 

This  preparation,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  con- 
sists of  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Water  is  found  to  take  up  its 
volume  of  this  acid  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  Dr.  Henry  ascer- 

*  Mr.  Haselden  prefers  the  process  of  distillation  from  the  aromatic  itself  in  the  in- 
Biances  of  dill,  caraway,  fennel,  cinnamon,  and  pimento,  which  are  not  apt  to  afford  to 
the  distilled  water  such  matter  as  may  cause  it  to  become  sour;  but  he  thinks  tliat  pep- 
permint, spearmint,  and  pennyroyal  waters  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  tritura- 
tion. He  advises,  however,  that  these  waters  should  not  be  filtered,  but  prepared  in  quan- 
tity, allowed  to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  wanted.  {Fharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  14,  15.) — Note  to  the 
eleventh  edition. 

Glycerin  as  a  pretcrvalive  of  fresh  plants.  We  have  just  seen,  as  this  proof  was  about  going 
to  the  press,  in  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  October,  1864  (p.  160),  a  notice  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  of  Dublin,  of  a  new  method  of  preserving  fresh  plants  for  diytilla- 
tion,  which  promises  excellent  results.  If  aromatic  flowers  are  packed  in  jars  with  glycerin, 
their  odorous  principles  are  extracted  by  the  glycerin,  which,  when  expressed,  aff<  rds  by 
distillation  Waters  in  all  instances  superior  to  those  obtained  from  the  same  flov/e^s  pre- 
served by  means  of  salt.  Mr.  Tichborne  has  thus  preserved  flowers  for  two  years.  —  Nott 
to  the  twelfth  (dition. 
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Uined  that  precisely  the  same  volume  of  the  compressed  gas  is  absorbed  under 
A  higher  pressure.  From  this  law,  the  bulk  taken  up  is  constant,  the  quantity 
beinpf  different  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  or  less  driven  into  a  given  space. 
As  the  space  occupied  by  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  compressing  force,  it  follows 
that  the  quantity  of  the  acid  forced  into  the  water  will  be  directly  as  the  pres- 
sure. A  double  pressure  will  force  a  double  quantity  into  a  given  space,  and, 
therefore,  cause  a  double  quantity  to  be  absorbed;  a  treble  pressure  will  drive 
a  treble  quantity  into  the  same  space,  and  cause  its  absorption ;  and  so  on  for 
higher  pressures,  the  bulk  of  the  comprei<8ed  gas  absorbed  always  remaining  the 
same.  From  the  principles  above  laid  down  it  follows  that,  to  saturate  water 
with  five  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  as  directed  in  the  formula,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  familiarly  called  in  this  country  '^mineral  loaler,'*^  and 
"soda  water ;^^  the  latter  name,  originally  applied  to  the  preparation  when  it 
contained  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  being  from  habit  continued  since 
the  alkali  has  been  omitted.  As  it  is  largely  consumed  both  as  an  agreeable 
beverage  and  as  a  medicine,  we  give,  in  a  note  below,  a  sketch  of  an  approved 
apparatus  employed  in  this  city  for  its  preparation.* 

♦  The  apparatus  referred  to  in  the  text  consists  of  a  strong  egg-shaped  copper  yessel, 
tinned  on  the  inside,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  called  a  generator,  fixed  upright  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  surmounted  by  another  upright  vessel  of  similar  shape,  about  nine 
inches  long,  communicating  with  the  generator  by  a  short  neck,  and  intended  to  contAin 
the  sulphuric  acid.  Connected  with  the  generator  by  a  copper  tube,  and  placed  by  its  side, 
is  a  strong  cylindrical  vessel  for  washing  the  gas,  about  fifteen  inches  long  and  three  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  to  near  the  bottom  of  which  the  con- 
necting tube  passes.  Severally  communicating  with  the  washing  vessel  are  a  mercurial 
gauge  to  indicate  the  pressure,  and  a  strong  vessel,  called  the  reservoir  or  fountain,  of 
about  the  capacity  of  eighteen  gallons,  three-fourihs  filled  with  water,  the  connection  of 
the  latter  bciug  by  a  lead  or  gutta  percha  tube,  commanded  by  a  stop-cock.  The  charge  of 
whiting  or  marble  dust,  say  eight  pounds,  and  the  requisite  water  are  added  through  an 
opening  in  the  generator,  in  front  of  the  sulphuric  acid  vessel,  and  closed  by  a  screw  stop- 
per. The  communication  between  the  acid  vessel  and  generator  is  commanded  by  a  verti- 
cal square  rod,  reaching  within  the  vessel  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  and  termiii»- 
ling  at  its  lower  end  in  a  screw.  This  rod,  when  unscrewed,  opens  a  communication  bet  w«ea 
the  acid  vessel  and  the  generator.    The  requisite  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  acid  vessel 

thr' ' .,....;...,  at  its  top,  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  screw  stopper.    Through  the 

axi  .  and  revolving  within  it,  but  without  having  any  vertical  motion,  passes 

the  t'r  end  of  which  there  is  a  square  hole  to  fit  on  the  square  rod.    Wkea 

the  acid  vessel  is  to  be  closed,  the  screw  stopper,  with  its  key,  is  placoil  over  th.-e  opening, 
in  which  situation  the  lower  end  of  the  key  reaches  down  a  suflicient  distance  to  embrace 
loosely  the  square  rod.  Tlie  stopper  is  now  screwed  in,  and  the  key,  without  revolving 
with  the  stopper,  descends  so  as  duly  to  embrace  the  square  rod.  By  turning  the  handle 
of  the  key  in  f     -  '        fion,  the  rod  is  partially  unscrewed,  the  passage  to  the  gene- 

rator opened.  uhuiUy  tiows  in.   From  time  to  time,  when  the  acid  is  ullowe<l 

to  o"'"'-  'I '....m  are  briskly  mixed  by  means  of  an  agitator,  attached 

to  i^ht  through  the  nhort  diameter  of  tlie  generator,  aivd 

tur  between  the  washing  vessel  and  foiuitain  is  now  par- 

tin'  1  of  the  water  with  the  gas  begins.   As  it  proceeds,  the 

■ul|  1  to  enter  fho  frenorntor  until  it  is  expended,  and  the 

■to|  turucd,  uir  tied.    Finally,  after  the  water 

>H  t  1  the  whii!  od,  the  fountain  is  detached, 

•n'i  .1  ....1..  ,,|    ,i,ii,.  i,y  the  ;v    '  '^  ''  ,iui 

llif  'lugh  an  opcnii'  ng 

par  ,  ,  .^  !    ;i  sitii'lo  fount. I ;...    ..    .^    *  by 

ono  .  luid  the  c  I  tween  nine  and  (en  times  it« 

Tolu  •  gas.    In  ti:  I  water,  it  is  perceived  that  th« 

requiailo  pressure  is  obtuluod  by  ^'  >i  l>uuic  acid  in  n  pftoe. 

Numoroiis  nther  fnrmM  of  appiir:r  vonted  for  muk;:  o  acid  water. 

fhi'     ^"  r  .Tan.  I.^ '•>;  tii«^  figure  being 

lak  iiors  and  w.nshing  reitsels  ar« 

of  t...,,v.,  i,,,,.,  .  V  .,, ...t  .V,.. .........  .,   ,..^,  ,,.,,,  i.iiod  with  enamel.    These  foun- 

Mint  are  flree  from  objection  except  for  their  weight;  as  also  are  the  stoneware  fountnina^ 
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Carb'  n',c  acid  water  is  dispensed  in  many  of  the  apothecary  shops  in  this 
conntry.  The  fountain  is  usually  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  the  tube  proceeding 
from  the  fountain  is  made  to  pass  through  the  floor  and  counter  of  the  shops,  and 
to  terminate  in  a  stop-cock,  by  means  of  which  the  carbonic  acid  water  may  be 
drawn  oflf  at  pleasure.  In  order  to  have  the  liquid  cool  in  summer,  the  tube  from 
the  cellar  generally  terminates  in  a  strong  metallic  vessel  of  convenient  shape, 
placed  under  the  counter  and  surrounded  with  ice,  and  from  this  vessel  a  sepa- 
rate tube  penetrating  the  counter  proceeds. 

Properties.  Carbonic  acid  water  is  a  sparkling  liquid,  possessing  an  agree- 
able, pungent,  acidulous  taste.  It  reddens  litmus  deeply  from  its  state  of  con- 
centration, and  is  precipitated  by  lime-water.  Being  impregnated  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  acid  gas  under  the  influence  of  pressure,  it  efi'ervesces  strongly 
when  freed  from  restraint.  Hence,  to  preserve  its  briskness,  it  should  be  kept 
in  strong  well-corked  bottles,  placed  inverted  in  a  cool  place.  Several  natural 
waters  are  of  a  similar  nature;  such  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Spa,  and  Pyrmont ; 
but  the  artificial  water  has  the  advantage  of  a  stronger  impregnation  with  the 
acid  gas.  Carbonic  acid  water  should  be  made  with  every  precaution  to  avoid 
metallic  impurity.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  the  fountain  well  tinned  on 
the  inner  surface.  Even  with  this  precaution,  a  slight  metallic  impregnation  is 
not  always  avoided,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  water  is  less  con- 
sumed as  a  drink,  and,  therefore,  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  tubes  and 
stop-cocks.  Glass  fountains  are  sometimes  used  with  advantage  at  this  season ; 
and  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  a  stoneware  fountain,  enclosed  in  tinned 
copper,  which  is  said  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  When  leaden  tubes  are  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  water,  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  this  metal,  which 
renders  it  deleterious.  A  case  of  colica  pictonum  was  treated  by  one  of  the 
authors,  arising  from  the  daily  use  of  the  first  draught  of  carbonic  acid  water 
from  a  fountain  furnished  with  tubes  of  lead.  Tubes  of  pure  tin,  enclosed  in  lead 
ones  to  give  them  strength,  are  free  from  objection. 

Copper  fountains,  well  tinned,  are  liable  to  the  objections  that  the  tin  lining 
wears  away  by  use,  and  that  there  is  no  convenient  means  of  inspecting  their 
interior,  owing  to  the  solder  joint,  which  permanently  unites  the  two  sections  of 
the  fountain.  To  remove  the  latter  objection,  the  improvement  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  R.  0.  Doremus,  of  New  York,  to  have  the  two  sections  with  flanges,  se- 
curely bolted  together,  with  intervening  gutta-percha  packing,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish facilities  for  examining  the  interior,  to  determine  whether  re-tinning  is  neces- 
sary. Sometimes  drops  of  solder,  and  chips  of  copper  are  carelessly  left  in  the 
fountain,  and  form  an  additional  source  of  danger.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
carbonic  acid  water  is  not  unfrequently  rendered  poisonous  by  metallic  impreg- 
nation. Dr.  Doremus  has  proved,  by  a  chemical  examination,  that  lead  and  cop- 
per are  sometimes  present.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1854,  p.  422,  from 
the  Am.  Med.  Monthly.)  Dr.  John  T.  Plummer,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  found 
lead.  The  latter  metal  is  detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  gives  with 
it  a  black  precipitate,  and  copper  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  causes 
a  brown  precipitate.  In  testing  for  copper,  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  should 
be  added  to  a  glass  of  the  suspected  water,  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper ; 
when,  if  even  a  minute  proportion  of  copper  be  present,  a  brownish  discolora- 
tion will  be  seen,  upon  looking  down  through  the  liquid. 

Carbonic  acid,  formerly  called  fixed  air,  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  slightly  pun- 
gent odour  and  acid  taste.  It  reddens  litmus  feebly,  and  combines  with  salifiable 
bases,  forming  salts  called  carbonates,  from  which  it  is  expelled  by  all  the  strong 

strengthened  with  iron  bands,  which  are  used  in  Boston.  A  less  costly  apparatus  than  the 
above  is  Nichol's  patent  combination  fountain,  figured  in  the  same  Journal  for  March,  185b 
In  this,  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used  instead  of  whiting,  and  the  salt  is  added  to  the  acid, 
instead  of  the  acid  to  the  salt.  For  an  account  of  the  small  apparatus  of  Mr.  R.  Knighi, 
which  is  made  of  tin  and  silver  exclusively,  see  the  Pharm.  Journal  for  May,  1857. 
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acids.  It  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  quickly  fatal  to  animals  when  respired.  All 
kinds  of  fermented  liquors  which  are  brisk  or  sparkling,  such  as  champagne, 
cider,  porter,  &c.,  owe  these  properties  to  its  presence.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-52.  Ib 
1823  it  was  liquefied  by  Faraday  by  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres,  and  in  183C 
solidified  by  Thilorier,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  cold  generated  by  the  sudden 
gasefaction  of  the  liquid  acid,  wben  freed  from  pressure.  It  is  composed  of  one 
eq.  of  carbon  6,  and  two  of  oxygen  16  =  22  (COj). 

Medical  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Carbonic  acid  water  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
and  anti-emetic.  It  forms  a  grateful  drink  to  febrile  patients,  allaying  thirst, 
lessening  nausea  and  gastric  distress,  and  promoting  the  secretion  of  urine.  The 
quantity  taken  need  only  be  regulated  by  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  patient. 
It  also  forms  a  very  convenient  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  magnesia,  the 
carbonated  alkalies,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the  saline  cathartics  generally; 
rendering  these  medicines  less  unpleasant  to  the  palate,  and,  in  irritable  states 
of  the  stomach,  increasing  the  chances  of  their  being  retained.  When  used  for 
this  purpose,  six  or  eight  fluidounces  will  be  sufficient. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  was  observed  to  act  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  ulcerated  can- 
cer, 80  early  as  1794,  by  Dr.  John  Evart,  of  Bath.  In  1834  it  was  first  used  by 
Prof  Mojon,  of  Geneva,  in  dysmenorrhoea,  and  with  the  most  soothing  effect. 
Since  then  it  has  been  employed  with  good  effect,  in  certain  painful  affections 
of  the  uterus,  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  M.  Follin,  of  Paris.  M. 
Follin,  M.  Deraarqrji'.  and  M.  Monod  have  found  it  particularly  useful  in  re- 
lieving the  pain  in  ••  .or  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  The  first  effect  of  the  gas 
is  a  sensation  of  pricking  and  heat.  Another  application  of  carbonic  acid  by  in- 
jection is  for  the  production  of  premature  labour.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  Prof.  Scanzoni,  of  Wurzburg,  and  Prof.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh.  According  to  Prof  Simpson,  the  gas  is  most  conveniently  generated 
by  mixing,  in  a  bottle,  six  drachms  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  with  eight  drachms 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  six  fluidounces  of  water.  B. 

AQUA  AMMONIiE.  U,  S,  Liquor  Ammonia.  Br,,  U,S,  1850.  Water 
of  Ammonia.     Solution  of  Ammonia. 

"Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  in  small  pieces,  Lime,  each,  twelve  troyouncei; 
Water  six  pints;  Distilled  Water  a  suj/icient  quantity.  Pour  a  pint  of  the 
Water  upon  the  Lime,  in  a  convenient  vessel ;  and,  after  it  has  slaked,  stir  the 
mixture  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  smooth  paste.  Then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  Water,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together.  Decant  the 
milky  liquid  from  the  gritty  sediment  into  a  glass  retort,  of  the  capacity  of  six- 
teen pints,  and  add  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  Place  the  retort  on  a  sand-bath, 
and  adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  previously  connected  with  a  two-pint  bottle,  contain- 
ing a  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  Surround  the  bottle  with  ice-cold  water;  and  apply  heat, 
gradually  increased,  until  ammonia  ceases  to  come  over.  Remove  the  li(piid 
from  the  bottle,  and  add  to  it  suflicient  Distilled  Water  to  raise  its  specific  gra- 
vity to  0-9C0.    La.stly,  keep  the  liquid  in  small  bottles,  well  stopped. '»  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  o/itf  pint  [Imperial  measure];  Dis- 
tilled Water  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.].  Mix,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
Sp.gr.  0  959."y/r. 

The  title  of  this  preparation  was  changed,  at  the  late  revision  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopccia,  from  Liquor  Amraoniie  to  Aqua  Ammonijc,  that  it  might  con- 
form iu  name  as  well  as  character  with  the  Waters,  among  which  all  the  officinal 
dr<  • '•  ■]<  consisting  of  aqueous  solutions  of  gaseous  bodies  are  include<l. 

!  I  of  the  above  processes  is  to  obtain  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  the 

alkftiino  giis  ammonia.  In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed bv  the  superio"*  affinity  of  the  lime  for  its  acid,  ammonia  is  disengaged, 
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and  the  im«),  .oaibining  with  the  acid,  forms  chloride  of  calcium  and  water.  The 
procejs  differs  fiom  that  of  1850  in  introducing  the  materials  into  the  retort  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  instead  of  in  the  dry  state.  In  both  cases  the  gas  is 
driven  over  by  heat,  but  in  the  moist  plan  is  accompanied  with  more  watery 
Tapour  than  in  the  dry.  If  the  object  were  to  obtain  the  water  of  ammonia  in 
the  highest  possible  state  of  concentration,  there  might  be  some  advantage  in 
the  dry  method;  but,  as  a  weak  solution  is  contemplated,  the  wet  method  is 
equally  efiBcient,  while  in  all  respects  more  convenient,  and  productive  of  better 
results;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Squibb,  the  water  of  ammonia  made  by  the  former 
oflBcinal  process  has  invariably  an  empyreumatic  odour,  from  which  that  made 
by  the  present  process  is  free.  {Proceed,  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858,  p. 
407.)  The  receiver  is  intended  to  retain  any  water  holding  in  solution  undecora- 
posed  muriate,  or  the  oily  matter  sometimes  contained  in  the  salt,  as  well  as 
other  impurities,  which  may  be  driven  over  by  the  heat ;  while  the  pure  gas 
passes  forward  into  the  bottle  containing  the  distilled  water,  which  should  not 
fill  it,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  water  during  the  absorption 
of  the  gas.  The  tube  should  extend  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  pass 
through  a  cork,  loosely  fitting  its  mouth.  To  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the 
water  from  the  bottle  into  the  intermediate  vessel,  the  latter  should  be  furnished 
with  a  Welter's  safety  tube.  Large  bottles  are  improper  for  keeping  the  water 
of  ammonia ;  as,  when  they  are  partially  empty,  the  atmospheric  air  within  them 
may  furnish  a  little  carbonic  acid  to  the  ammonia. 

In  preparing  solution  of  ammonia,  equal  weights  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
lime  are  used  for  generating  the  gaseous  ammonia.  This  'proportion  gives  a 
great  excess  of  lime,  compared  with  the  quantity  required  if  determined  by  the 
equivalents;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  advantageous  to  have  an  excess,  as  well 
to  ensure  the  full  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  to  make  up  for 
accidental  impurities  in  the  lime. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  directions  for  diluting  Liquor  Ammonim 
Fortior,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  Liquor  Ammoniae.  This  is  effected 
by  mixing  one  measure  of  the  stronger  preparation  with  two  measures  of  dis- 
tilled water.  By  dilution  to  this  extent  the  stronger  solution  {Br.)  is  brought 
to  the  sp.  gr.  0-959. 

Properties.  The  properties  of  Liquor  Ammoniae  Fortior  have  already  been 
given.  {See  page  98.)  Those  of  the  officinal  solution  of  ammonia,  described 
in  this  place,  are  the  same  in  kind,  but  weaker  in  degree.  It  should  be  quite 
free  from  erapyreuma.  Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  said  to  be  0*960  ; 
in  the  British,  0'959.  When  of  the  density  0*960,  100  grains  of  it  saturate  30 
grains  of  officinal  sulphuric  acid,  and  contain  nearly  10  grains  of  ammonia.  Of 
the  British  preparation  "one  fluidrachm  requires  for  neutralization  30*8  mea- 
sures of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid."  It  is  incompatible  with  acids, 
and  with  acidulous  and  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts;  but  it  does  not  decom- 
pose the  salts  of  lime,  baryta,  or  strontia.  and  only  partially  decomposes  those 
of  magnesia.  If  precipitated  by  lime-water,  the  ammonia  is  partly  carbonated. 
When  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  should  give  no  precipitate  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  barium.  A  precipitate  with  the  first 
indicates  earthy  matter;  with  the  second,  muriatic  acid  or  a  chloride;  with  the 
third,  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate.  Commercial  solution  of  ammonia  sometimes 
contains  pyrrol,  naphthalin,  and  other  soluble  impurities.  These  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  solution  being  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and,  after  having  been 
supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  by  its  tinging  a  slip  of  fir  wood  of  a  ridi  pur- 
ple colour,  characteristic  of  pyrrol.  {Maclagan.)  The  source  of  these  impurities 
is  coal-gas  liquor,  from  which  the  ammoniacal  compounds  are  largely  obtained. 
Composition.  Water  is  capable  of  absorbing  670  times  its  volume  of  ammo* 
niacal  gas  at  50°,  and  increases  in  bulk  about  two-thirds.  But  the  officinal  s'.;la- 
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tion  of  ammonia  is  by  no  means  a  saturated  one.  Thas,  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  JJ.  S.  preparation  is  about  10  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives  the  per- 
centage of  ammoniacal  gas  in  aqueous  solutions  of  difl'erent  densities. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Water  of  ammonia  is  stimulant,  sudorific, 
antacid,  and  rubefacient.  It  stimulates  more  particularly  the  heart  and  arteries, 
without  unduly  exciting  the  brain.  As  a  stimulant  it  is  occasionally  employed 
in  paralysis,  hysteria,  syncope,  asphyxia,  and  similar  affections.  In  the  same 
complaints  it  is  often  applied  to  the  nostrils  with  advantage;  but,  in  cases  oC 
insensibility,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  application  too  far,  for  fear  ot 
inducing  dangerous  and  even  fatal  bronchitis.  As  an  antacid,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  in  heartburn,  and  for  the  relief  of  sick  headache  when  dependent 
on  gastric  acidity.  In  these  cases  it  acts  usefully  also  by  stimulating  the  stomach. 
In  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents,  it  has  long  been  deemed  a  powerful  antidote. 
A  case,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  cobra  de  capello,  was  successfully  treated  by  Dr. 
W.  Chalmers,  formerly  of  Bengal,  in  which  solution  of  ammonia  was  chiefly 
relied  on.  A  dose  of  this  solution,  given  in  drunkenness,  is  said  to  remove  the 
iniMxirution  in  a  short  time.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Gudrard  as  an 
ui>itiirauon  to  burns,  attended  with  rubefaction  or  vesication,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pain  and  hasten  the  cure.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Jan.  1849.)  As  a  rubefacient 
it  is  employed  united  with  oils  in  the  form  of  volatile  liniment.  (See  Linimcntum 
Ammoniae.)  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  largely  diluted  with  water  to 
prevent  its  caustic  effect  on  the  mouth  and  throat.  When  swallowed  in  an  over- 
do.se,  it«  effects  are  those  of  a  corrosive  poison.  A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Pharmacie  (Avril,  18G2,  p.  324),  in  which  about  three  fluidounces  were 
swallowed,  with  a  fatal  result  in  eight  days,  after  great  suffering,  and  various 
local  and  systemic  disorder.  Dissection  exhibited  signs  of  inflammation  and 
corrosion  of  the  cesophagus  and  stomach,  with  great  enlargement  and  softening 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  kidneys.  The  best  antidotes  are  vinegar  and  lemon 
joice,  which  act  by  neutralizing  the  ammonia,  and  must  be  promptly  applied  to 
be  useful.    The  consecutive  inflammation  must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

Phnrm.  Uses.  To  prepare  Aconitia,  Br.;  Antimonii  Oxidum,  U.S.;  Heberiae 
lir.;  Bismuthi  Subcarbonas,  U.S.;  Bismuthi  Subnitras,  U.S.;  Calcis 
J  ,  i>  Priecipitata;  Digitalinum,  Hr.;  Ferri  et  Quiniju  Citras;  Ferri  Oxi- 
dum iJydratum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Pyrophosphas,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Ferri  Citratis,  U.  S.; 
Morphia,  U.  S.;  Morphia;  Ilydrochloras,  Ptr,;  Quinia;  Valerianae,  U.  S.;  Santo- 
ninnm,  lir.;  Strychnia;   Veratria. 

OJ^.  Prejh  Ammoniio  Benzoas,  Br,;  Ferri  et  Ammoniss  Citras ;  Hydrargyrum 
Ammoniatum;  Linimentum  Ammonia);  Linimontum  Hydrargyria  i/r.;  S]>iritu8 
Ammonia}  Aromaticus,  Br.  B. 

AQUA  AMYGDALiE  AMAUiE.  U.S.  Bitter  Almond  Water. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  fiixtern  ininimx;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
$ixitj  grains;  Water  two  pinU.  Kul>  the  Oil,  lirst  with  the  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia, men  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.S. 

This  preparation  has  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  system,  and  may 
be  used  os  a  vehicle  of  other  medicines  in  nervous  conghs,  and  various  spasmodic 
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affection  I  It  is,  however,  liable  to  spontaneous  change,  and  is  consequently 
more  or  less  uncertain.  A  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  added  to  a  pint  of  it  will  con- 
tribute to  its  preservation ;  as  will  also  complete  exclusion  from  the  light  and  air. 
But  the  better  plan  is  to  prepare  it  in  small  quantities,  as  wanted  for  use.  The 
dose  of  it,  to  begin  with,  when  of  full  strength,  should  not  exceed  half  a  fluid- 
ounce.  Under  the  same  name,  a  preparation  has  been  much  used  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  prepared  by  distilling  bitter  almonds  with  water.  This  when 
fresh  is  much  stronger  than  the  preparation  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  con- 
taining, according  to  an  analysis  of  Geiger,  in  1000  parts,  1-2  parts  of  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid.  But,  in  consequence  either  of  circumstances  in  the  manner  of 
its  preparation,  or  of  changes  upon  being  kept,  it  is  of  variable  and  uncertain 
strength,  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  has  been  prescribed  with  fatal  effects ; 
and  the  greatest  caution,  therefore,  should  be  observed  by  the  apothecary  not 
to  put  up  the  distilled  water  instead  of  the  officinal.*  W. 

AQUA  ANETHI.  Br.  Bill  Water. 

"Take  of  Dill  [fruit],  bruised,  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Water  two 
gallons  [Imperial  measure].  Distil  one  gallon."  Br. 

This  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  the  United  States.  W. 

AQUA  AURANTII  FLORUM.  U.  S.  Aurantii  Aqua.  Br.  Orange 
Flower  Water. 

"Take  of  Orange  Flowers  forty-eight  troyounces  ;  Water  sixteen  pints.  Mix 
them,  and  distil  eight  pints."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  an  object  of  importation.  According  to  this  authority,  it  is 
obtained  indiscriminately  from  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  and  those  of  the  sweet 
orange  tree ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  our  own  officinal  standard ;  though,  in 
italy  and  France,  where  it  is  largely  made,  the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  are 
prefe^-red,  as  yielding  the  most  fragrant  product.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  most 
Southern  districts  of  our  country  from  the  fresh  flowers;  and  these  might  be 
brought  to  the  North  for  the  same  purpose,  if  previously  incorporated  with  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  of  their  weight  of  common  salt.  The  proper  method  is  to 
arrange  the  flowers  and  salt  in  successive  layers  in  jars  of  stoneware  or  glass. 
Notwithstanding, 'however,  the  facility  of  its  preparation  here,  it  is  generally 
imported  from  the  South  of  France,  whence  it  often  comes  in  cans  of  tinned  copper. 

Orange  flower  water  is  nearly  colourless,  though  usually  of  a  pale  yellowish 

*  In  an  experiment  performed  by  M.  Mayet,  one  kilogramme  (about  two  avoirdupois 
pounds)  of  bitter  almond  cake  from  which  the  fixed  oil  had  been  separated,  having  been 
fiilely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  enough  water  to  form  a  thin  paste,  was  kept  for  a  day 
at  the  temperature  of  8G°  F.,  and  then  submitted  to  distillation  by  means  of  steam,  with 
the  following  results.  The  products  of  distillation  were  collected  in  separate  portions  suc- 
cessively, each  of  500  grammes  (about  a  pint).  The  first  portion  was  milky,  immediately 
after  distillation,  but  in  two  hours  became  clear,  without  the  separation  of  oil;  the  others 
were  limpid  from  the  beginning.  The  first  contained  0-250  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
the  second  0-070  per  cent.,  the  third  0-030,  and  the  fourth  0  024  per  cent.  The  mean  of 
these  (0-093)  exceeded  the  percentage  obtained  by  testing  a  mixture  of  the  four  in  equal 
parts,  which  was  only  0-088,  owing  to  the  necessity,  in  each  examination,  of  slightly  pass- 
ing the  point  of  saturation  before  catching  with  the  eye  the  blue  tint  that  indicates  it.  M. 
Mayet  thinks,  from  these  premises,  that  0-08  per  cent.,  or  80  milligrammes  for  100  grammes, 
would  be  the  proper  mean  to  establish  in  regulating  the  strength  of  the  bitter-almond 
water,  if  two  parts  of  product  are  to  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  dry  material  employed. 
He  would,  however,  prefer  stopping  the  process  when  one  and  a  half  parts  had  been  ob- 
tained, in  which  case  a  0-110  per  cent,  product  might  be  procured,  and  it  would  bo  easy 
to  fix  the  mean  at  0-100  per  cent.  M.  Mayet  also  satisfied  himself  that  distillation  by  steam 
is  decidedly  preferable  in  this  process  to  that  by  the  naked  fire,  provided  that  linen  coated 
with  dextrin  be  employed  for  luting  the  apparatus,  instead  of  common  paper  liUing,  ^tiich. 
does  not  sufficiently  resist  steam.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.f  Juillet,  1861,  p.  13  )—  Note  t9  thi 
twelfth  edition. 
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tint.  From  being  kept  in  copper  bottles,  it  sometimes  contains  metallic  impurity, 
which  is  said  to  be  chiefly  carbonate  of  lead,  derived  from  the  lead  used  as  a 
solder  in  making  the  bottles.  The  means  of  detecting  metallic  impurity  are 
mentioned  under  the  general  observations  on  distilled  waters,  page  994.  If  il 
contain  lead,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  produce  with  it  a  dark  precipitate 
Much  colour,  otfensive  odour,  or  mouldiness  indicates  impurity  derived  from  the 
flowers  in  distillation. 

Orange  flower  water  is  used  exclusively  on  account  of  its  agreeable  odouT', 
though  it  may  possess  slight  powers  as  a  nervous  stimulant. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Aurantii  Florum,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Aurantii  Floris,  Br. 

W. 

AQUA  CAMPIIORiE.  U,  S.,  Br.  Camphor  Water. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  one  hundred  and  tivenfy  grains ;  Alcohol  forty  minims _ 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  half  a  troyounce;  Distilled  Water  two  pints.  Rub  the 
Camphor,  first  with  the  Alcohol,  then  with  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  ana 
lastly  with  the  Water  gradually  added;  then  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Camphor,  broken  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Dis- 
tilled Water  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Enclose  the  camphor  in  a  muslin 
bag,  and  attach  this  to  the  stopper  of  ajar  containing  the  Distilled  Water.  In- 
vert the  jar ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  at  least  two  days  ;  and  pour  oflf  the  solution 
when  required."  Br. 

In  these  processes  the  object  is  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  camphor.  Water  is 
capable  of  dissolving  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  principle;  but  the  quantity 
varies  with  the  method  employed.  The  present  British  process  is  still  more  in- 
eflBcient  than  the  old  formulas  of  the  different  Colleges  for  their  Mistura  Gam- 
phorse,  which  has  received  in  the  late  revision  a  much  more  appropriate  name. 
In  the  London  process  the  camphor  was  first  rubbed  with  a  little  spirit  to  pow- 
der it,  and  then  with  water;  in  the  Edinburgh,  sugar  and  almonds  were  used  as 
an  intermedium  by  which  the  water  might  be  induced  to  take  up  the  camphor;  in 
the  Dublin,  the  spirit  of  camphor  was  shaken  with  water.  All  of  them  produced 
very  weak  preparations.  In  the  present  British  process  no  trouble  is  taken  even 
to  comminute  the  camphor,  or  to  shake  it  with  the  water,  which  is  thus  allowed 
to  take  up  what  it  may  be  disposed  to  do  by  contact  with  the  camphor  contained 
in  a  bag ;  though  some  ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  retaining  the  latter,  which  is 
lighter  than  water,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  by  fastening  it  in  a  bag  to 
the  stopper,  and  inverting  the  vessel  after  introducing  the  water.  The  solution 
thus  effected  must  l>e  extremely  feeble,  containing  probably  less  than  one  part  in 
a  thousand,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  taken  up  by  water  when  triturated 
with  camphor.  Our  own  officinal  preparation,  when  properly  made,  contains 
about  50  grains  to  the  pint,  or  more  tlian  3  grains  in  each  fluidounce.  {Jvurn. 
of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  P harm.,  iv.  13.)  Care  should  be  taken  to  rub  all  the  water, 
in  successive  portions,  with  the  mixture  of  camphor  and  carbonate  of  mugnesia. 
The  comparative  strength  of  the  U.  8.  preparation  is  attributable,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  minute  division  effected  in  the  onmphor  by  trituration  with  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  which  is  afterwM  rated  by  filtration.  The  use  of  the 
alcohol  is  sim|)ly  to  break  down  tin  a  of  the  camphor,  and  enable  it  to 
be  more  easily  pulverized.  This  j)rt)i'fhH  is  much  ))referable  to  the  ]{ritish,  as  it 
affords  a  permanent  sulution,  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  employed  with  a  view 
to  the  influence  of  the  camphor  on  the  system  ;  while  the  other  has  little  more 
than  the  flavour  of  the  narcotic,  and  is  fit  only  for  a  vehicle  of  other  medicines. 
The  camphor  is  separated  by  a  solution  of  pure  potassa.  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Paris,  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  several  other  salts.  Sir  J.  Murray  proposes 
a  solution  of  camphor  and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  which  contains  three  graim 
of  the  former  and  six  grains  of  the  latter  in  each  fluidounce. 

Camphor  water  is  employed  chiefly  in  low  fevers  and  typhoid  diseases,  tt» 
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tended  ^ith  restlessuess,  slight  deliriura,  or  other  symptoms  of  nervous  derange- 
ment or  debility.  It  is  used  also  to  allay  uterine  after-pains.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage over  camphor  in  substance,  that  the  latter  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  by 
the  liquors  of  the  stomach;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  cases  where  very  large 
doses  of  the  medicine  are  required.  It  is  usually  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  repeated  every  hour  or  two  hours.  W. 

AQUA  C ARUI.  Br,  Caraway  Water. 

"  Take  of  Caraway,  bruised,  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Water  two  gallons 
[Imperial  measure].    Distil  one  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]."  Br. 

Distilled  caraway  water  has  the  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  seeds,  but  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country.  The  preparation  employed  here  is  usually  made  from  the  vo- 
latile oil,  in  the  same  manner  as  cinnamon  water.  (See  Aqua  Cinnamomi.)     W. 

AQUA  CHLORINII.  U.  S.  Liquor  Chlori.  Br.  Chlorine  Water. 
Solution  of  Chlorine. 

"Take  of  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce ; 
Muriatic  Acid  three  troyounces;  W &ter  four  fluidounces ;  Distilled  Water 
twenty  fluidounces.  Introduce  the  Oxide  into  a  flask,  add  the  Acid  previously 
diluted  with  two  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  Conduct 
the  generated  chlorin-e,  by  suitable  tubes,  through  the  remainder  of  the  Water 
contained  in  a  small  intermediate  vessel,  to  the  bottom  of  a  four-pint  bottle  con- 
taining the  Distilled  Water,  and  loosely  stopped  with  cotton.  When  the  air  has 
been  entirely  displaced  by  the  gas,  disconnect  the  bottle  from  the  apparatus,  and, 
having  inserted  the  stopper,  agitate  the  contents,  loosening  the  stopper  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  Lastly,  pour  the  Chlorine 
Water  into  a  bottle,  of  just  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  it,  stop  it  securely,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  six  fluidounces  [Imperial  measure] ;  Black 
Oxide  of  Manganese,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled  Water 
thirty-four  fluidounces  [Imp.  meas,].  Introduce  the  Oxide  of  Manganese  into 
a  gas-bottle,  and,  having  poured  upon  it  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  diluted  with 
two  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  by  suitable  tubes, 
cause  the  gas,  as  it  is  developed,  to  pass  through  two  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water 
placed  in  an  intermediate  small  phial,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  of  a  three-pint 
bottle  containing  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  the  mouth  of  which  is  loosely 
plugged  with  tow.  As  soon  as  the  chlorine  ceases  to  be  developed,  let  the  bottle 
be  disconnected  from  the  apparatus  in  which  the  gas  has  been  generated,  corked 
loosely,  and  shaken  until  the  chlorine  is  absorbed.  Lastly,  introduce  the  solu- 
tion into  a  green  glass  bottle  furnished  with  a  well-fitting  stopper,  and  keep  it 
in  a  cool  and  dark  place."  J^r. 

The  U.  S.  and  Br.  processes  are  essentially  the  same;  and  both  were  copied 
from  the  late  Dublin  process.  The  only  material  variation  in  the  British  formula 
is  the  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  muriatic 
ftcid,  to  the  distilled  water ;  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  oxide  and  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  acid  having  been  substituted  for  half  the  quantity  of  each  as  di- 
rected by  the  Dublin  College,  while  the  distilled  water  used  by  the  former  is 
only  thirty-four  fluidounces  to  twenty-four  by  the  latter,  of  which  quantities  four 
fluidounces  are  taken  by  each  in  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  process,  and  the 
remainder  used  for  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine.  In  the  U.  S.  formula,  the 
proportions  diff'er  from  those  of  the  Dublin,  in  the  use  of  the  troyounce  botb  for 
the  oxide  of  manganese  and  the  acid,  instead  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce  for  the 
former  and  the  fluidounce  for  the  latter.  The  British  process  differs  from  both 
in  directing  the  disconnection  of  the  apparatus  for  generating  the  gas,  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  produced,  instead  of  after  the  air  in  the  receiving  bottle  has 
been  displaced  by  it.    Should  there  be  any  danger  of  deficiency  of  chlorine  in 
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the  resnlting  chlorine  water,  the  British  process  would  have  the  advantage,  as 
it  uses  not  only  a  larger  proportion  of  the  materials  for  making  the  gas,  but  ex- 
hausts them. 

In  the  U.  S.  process,  four  fluidounces  of  common  water  are  used  in  the  dilution 
of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  for  absorbing  the  impurities  in  the  intermediate  vial. 
The  twenty  fluidounces  of  distilled  water  are  placed  in  a  four-pint  bottle,  whicl; 
it  about  one-third  fills.  In  both  processes,  the  chlorine  gas  is  extricated  from  the 
muriatic  acid  by  the  deutoxide  of  manganese  separating  the  hydrogen,  and  is 
passed,  tlirough  an  intermediate  vessel  containing  a  little  water  for  purifying  it, 
into  the  four-pint  bottle,  loosely  stopped,  until  the  vacant  part  of  the  bottle  is 
filled  with  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  air.  The  bottle  being  then 
corked,  is  shaken  so  as  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  water.  01 
course  the  stopper  must  be  from  time  to  time  loosened,  in  order  to  allow  tlie 
entrance  of  air  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  created  by  the  absorption  of  the 
chlorine.  The  product  is  about  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  the  chlorine  water,  which 
is  transferred  to  a  bottle  just  sufficient  in  capacity  to  hold  it.  Tlie  chlorine  water 
is  directed  to  be  kept  secluded  from  the  light,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  apt 
to  be  converted  partially  into  muriatic  acid,  through  the  union  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  In  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  ordered  to  he 
kept  in  a  green  glass  bottle,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  protecting  it  from  the 
light;  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  an  orange,  and  not  a  green 
colour,  which  appears  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  chemical  rays. 

Properties.  Chlorine  water  has  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  an  astringent 
taste,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  gas.  Like  gaseous  chlorine  it  destroys 
vegetable  colours.  When  cooled  to  al)out  the  freezing  point,  it  forms  deep-yellow 
crystalline  plates,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  chlorine.  It  is  intended  to  contain  at 
least  twice  its  volume  of  the  gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  light,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  hence  must  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place.  According  to  MM.  Kiegel  and  Walz,  chlorine  water,  containing 
two  and  a  half  volumes  of  the  gas  at  54°,  keeps  best.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
gives  as  a  test  of  its  strength  in  chlorine,  that  "  when  a  fluidounce  of  it  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  10  grains  of  pure  sulpliate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  two  flui- 
drachms  of  water,  the  mixture  does  not  produce  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potassa)."  This  shows  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient chlorine  in  the  Water  to  peroxidize  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  proto- 
Bulphate;  as,  though  the  protosalts  of  iron  do,  the  persalts  do  not  produce  a 
blue  precipitate  with  the  ferridcyanide.  The  British  solution  consists  of  "chlo- 
rine gas  dissolved  in  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  constituting  0  006  of  the 
weight  of  the  solution.  It  immediately  discharges  the  blue  colour  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  indigo.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1  003,  and  when  evaporated  it  leaves  uo  resi- 
due. When  20  grains  of  iodide  of  j>otassium,  dissolved  in  a  [flui(l]()unce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  are  added  to  a  fluidounce  of  this  preparation,  the  mixed  solution 
acquires  a  deep-red  colour,  which  requires  for  its  discharge  75  measures  of  the 
volumclrir  nuliUiuti  of  the  kypoHulp/iite  of  aoda.^^  This  indicates  the  (juantiiy 
of  chlorine  in  the  solution,  by  the  amount  of  the  hyposulphite  required  to  de- 
colorize an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine,  lil)erated  from  the  iodide  of  i)otas8ium. 

Chlorine  is  an  elementary  gaseous  fluid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
characteristic  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  247,  and  equivaUmt  number  35  5.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to 
breathe  it,  even  muci)  diluted,  it  excites  cough  and  a  sense  of  KulTocation,  and 
canscH  a  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  bronchial 
ttibeo  Breathed  in  considerable  quantities,  it  produces  spitting  of  blood,  vio- 
lent pains,  and  sometimes  death. 

AUtdical  Properties  ami  Uses.  Chlorine  water  is  stimulant  and  antiseptic. 
Internally  it  has  been  used  io  typhus,  and  chronic  afi'ections  of  the  liver;  bat 
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the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most  extolled  are  scarlatina  and  malignant 
Borethroat.  Externally  it  is  employed,  duly  diluted,  as  a  gargle  in  smallpox, 
scarlatina,  and  putrid  sorethroat,  as  a  wash  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and  can- 
cerous sores,  and  as  a  local  bath  in  diseases  of  the  liver.  It  has  been  used  with 
advantage  as  an  application  to  buboes  and  large  abscesses,  to  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  matter.  As  it  depends  upon  chlorine  for  its  activity,  its  medical 
properties  coincide  with  those  of  chlorinated  lime,  chlorinated  soda,  and  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  under  which  heads  they  are  more  particularly  given.  The  dose 
of  chlorine  water  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms,  properly  diluted. 

Gaseous  chlorine  has  been  recommended  by  Gannal  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
pulmonary  consumption,  exhibited  by  inhalation,  in  minute  quantities,  four  or 
six  times  a  day.  Its  first  effect  is  to  produce  some  dryness  of  the  fauces,  with 
increased  expectoration  for  a  time,  followed  ultimately  with  diminution  of  the 
sputa  and  amendment.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed 
these  results  in  chronic  catarrh ;  and  both  he  and  T)t.  Elliotson  have  obtained, 
in  consumption,  a  more  decided  improvement  of  the  symptoms  by  the  use  of 
chlorine  inhalations  than  by  any  other  means.  The  liquid  in  the  inhaler  maybe 
formed  either  of  water  containing  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  chlorine  water,  or 
of  chlorinated  lime  dissolved  in  forty  parts  of  water,  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  added,  each  time  the  inhalation  is  practised.  The  inhaler 
should  be  placed  in  water,  heated  to  about  100°  B. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI.  [7./S'.,Pr.   Cinnamon  Water, 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon  half  ajiuidrachm ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  sixty 
grains;  Distilled  Water  two  pints.  Rub  the  Oil  first  with  the  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia,  then  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  and  filter  through  paper. 

'*  Cinnamon  Water  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  eighteen  troyounces  of 
Cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  with  sixteen  pints  of  Water,  and  distilling  eight 
pints."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Cinnamon,  bruised,  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Water  two  gal- 
lons [Imperial  measure].    Distil  a  gallon. "  i^r. 

Of  these  processes,  the  first  one  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  easier, 
though  the  second,  which  corresponds  with  the  British,  may  yield  a  sweeter 
product.  Cinnamon  water  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  less  agreeable 
medicines;  but  should  be  given  cautiously  in  inflammatory  affections.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  the  XJ.  S.  preparation  is  sufficiently  strong  when  diluted  with  an 
equal  measure  of  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Cretae ;  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Br.  W. 

AQUA  CRE ASOTI.  U.  S.   Oreasote  Water. 

"Take  of  Creasote  a  Jluidrachm;  Distilled  W&ter  a  pint.  Mix  them,  and 
agitate  the  mixture  until  the  Creasote  is  dissolved."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  contains  3 '72  minims  of  creasote  in  each  fluidounce,  and 
affords  a  convenient  method  of  administering  that  medicine.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms.  It  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  gargle,  lo- 
tion, or  mixed  with  cataplasms,  to  correct  fetor,  and  gently  stimulate  indolent 
surfaces.  W. 

AQUA  FOENICULI.  U.S.,  Br.    Fennel  Water. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Fennel  half  a  Jluidrachm ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  sixty 
grains ;  Distilled  Water  two  pints.  Rub  the  Oil,  first  with  the  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia,  then  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  Fennel  Water  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  eighteen  troyounces  of  Fennel,  in 
coarse  powder,  with  sixteen  pints  of  Water,  and  distilling  eight  pints."  U.  S 

"  Take  of  Sweet  Fennel  Fruit,  bruised,  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Water 
two  gallons  [Imperial  measure].    Distil  one  gallon."  i?r. 
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Fennel  water  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  and  useftil  when  a 
mild  aromatic  is  indicated.  W. 

AQUA  LAURO-CERASI.  Br,    Cherry-laurel  Water. 

"Take  of  Fresh  Leaves  of  Common  Lanrel  [cherry-laurel]  one  pound  [avoir- 
dnpois];  Water  txoo  pints  and  a  half  [Imperial  measare].  Chop  tho  Leaves, 
crash  them  in  a  mortar,  and  macerate  them  in  the  Water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Distil  one  pint  [Imp.  raeas.]  of  liquid,  using  a  chloride  of  zinc  bath  and  a  Lie- 
big's  condenser;  shake  the  product,  filter  through  paper,  and  preserve  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  "/^r. 

As  the  cherry-laurel  is  little  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  we  have  no 
officinal  formula  for  the  Water;  but,  from  experiments  by  Prof  Procter,  there 
is  little  or  no  room  to  doubt  that  a  preparation,  identical  in  its  eflfects,  might  be 
made  from  the  leaves  of  our  common  wild  cherry,  Cerasus  Serotina,  were  a 
demand  for  the  medicine  to  spring  up  among  us.  The  imported  cherry-laurel 
water,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  generally  more  or  less  impaired  by  age,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  relied  on. 

The  leaves  yield  a  larger  product  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  cut  and  bruised 
than  when  distilled  whole.  According  to  M.  Garot,  the  proportion  of  the  acid 
in  cherry- laurel  water  depends  upon  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  distillation  is 
performed ;  the  leaves  yielding  not  more  than  half  as  much  in  April  as  in  the 
middle  of  July.  (Annuaire  de  Tfierap.,  1843,  p.  45.)  In  preparing  this  water, 
the  best  plan  is  to  thoroughly  bruise  the  leaves,  and,  having  mixed  them  with  at 
least  three  times  their  weight  of  water,  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  86°  F.  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  so  that  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  those  reactions  by  which  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  produced,  and  then 
to  distil  them  by  means  of  a  current  of  steam.  Without  the  preliminary  mace- 
ration the  distillation  by  steam  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  result;  but  properly 
performed,  it  yields  the  largest  possible  product.  (Journ.de  P/iarm.,  Jnillet, 
1861,  p.  15;  and  Jain,  1864,  p.  523.)  The  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
the  water  diminishes  with  time.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Deschamps  that, 
if  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  pint  of  the  preparation,  it  will  keep 
unchanged  for  at  least  a  year.  It  is  best  preserved  by  the  entire  exclusion  of 
air  and  light.  M.  Lepage  found  that,  preserved  in  full  and  perfectly  air-tight 
bottles,  both  this  and  bitter  almond  water  remained  unchanged  at  the  end  of  a 
year;  while,  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  they  lost  all  their  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
essential  oil  in  two  or  three  months.  (Ibid.,  xvi.  346.)  In  view  of  the  uncertain 
strength  of  the  Water  as  obtained  from  the  leaves,  it  is  proposed  in  France,  in 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  Codex,  to  fix  upon  a  definite  proportion  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  ;  and  the  percentage  generally  adopted  is  from  0  04  to  0  05.*  Cherry- 
laurel  water  is  employed  in  Europe  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  identical  in  its  pro- 

*  The  following  conclusions,  in  reference  to  Cherry-laurel  water,  hare  boon  arrived  at 
by  a  commillce  of  pt,-.r..,n....,itistg  in  Paris,  appointed  to  examine  tho  subject  of  tho  dis- 
tilled water  with  a  i-  revision  of  the  Codex.  1.  The  whole  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  t'l  -y  cherry-laurel  leave.'*,  result.s  from  a  reaction  between  two 
Bubst.-inces  analogoun  tu  ihe  emulsin  and  amyglalin  of  bitter  almonds,  which  can  tAke 
place  only  in  the  presence  of  water.  2.  The  quantity  of  volatile  oil  furnished  by  tho  leavei 
IS  always  in  direct  relation  to  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  3.  The  leaves  furnii^h,  by  mere 
contact  for  24  hours  with  cold  water,  only  one-third  of  the  quantity  which  they  can  be 

made  to  yield.    4.  T'      '''- *-^  '  *•   -     r  the  leaves  is  liable  to  change,  so  that  the 

(eaves,  after  being  of  the  acid  the  longer  they  arc  kept;  and  a 

moist  heat  favours  <l.-.<,,iMi,,.Miii,,n  takes  place  in  a  few  hours. 

5.  Difference  in  climate.  t  tho  tree,  have  but  a  second- 

ary influence  on  the  pr.  :        season  of  the  year,  however, 

has  a  great  influence.  Tlie  yuuugur  thu  leaf,  the  greater  i^  its  yield:  so  that,  while  0160 
per  cent,  of  the  acid  was  obtained  from  the  forming  leaves  in  spring,  those  of  tho  autumn 
jrielded  0  132,  and  those  of  the  winter  0  120,  while  leaves  two  years  old  gave  only  01 12. 
4.  Diff'erent  plants,  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  dilfor  greatly  in  produotiv*- 
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perties  with  a  dilate  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  it  is  of  uncertain  strength, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  more  definite  preparation  of  the  acid 
now  in  use.    The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  W. 

AQUA  MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.S.,  Br.  Peppermint  Water. 
Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  half  a  fluidrachm;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
sixty  grains;  Distilled  Water  two  pints.    Rub  the  Oil,  first  with  the  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia,  then  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"Peppermint  Water  may  also  be  prepared  by  mixing  eighteen  troyounces  of 
Peppermint  with  sixteen  pints  of  Water,  and  distilling  eight  pints."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  English  Oil  of  Peppermint  one  fluidr^achm  and  a  half;  Water 
one  gallon  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure].    Distil  one  gallon."  5r.  W. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS.  U.  S.,  Br.  Spearmint  Water. 

Both  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  this  is  prepared  precisely  as  Pep- 
permint Water,  the  oil  and  herb  of  M.  viridis  being  substituted  in  the  processes 
for  those  of  M.  piperita. 

The  two  mint  waters  are  among  the  most  grateful  and  most  employed  of  this 
class  of  preparations.  Together  with  cinnamon  water,  they  are  used  in  this 
country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  the  vehicle  of  medicines  given 
in  the  form  of  mixture.  They  serve  not  only  to  conceal  or  qualify  the  taste  of 
other  medicines,  but  also  to  counteract  their  nauseating  properties.  Peppermint 
water  is  generally  thought  to  have  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  that  of  spear- 
mint, but  some  prefer  the  latter.    Their  efl'ects  are  the  same.  W. 

AQUA  PIMENTiE.^r.  Pimento  Water. 

*'Take  of  Pimento,  bruised, /ow Wee ri  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Water  two  gal- 
lons [Imperial  measure].     Distil  one  gallon  [Imp.  raeas.]."  J5r. 

Pimento  water  is  brownish  when  first  distilled,  and  upon  standing  deposits  a 
brown  resinous  sediment.  It  is  used  as  a  carminative  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidounces.  W. 

AQUA  ROSiE.  U.S.,  Br.  Rose  Water. 

"  Take  of  Pale  Rose  forty-eight  troyounces ;  Water  sixteen  pints.  Mix  them 
and  distil  eight  pints. 

"  When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  Rose  for  some  time  before  distilling,  it  may 
be  preserved  by  being  well  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  Chloride  of  Sodium." 
U.S. 

"Take  of  Fresh  Petals  of  the  Hundred-leaved  Rose  ten  pounds  [avoirdu- 
pois] ;  W&teTtwo  gallons  [Imperial  measure].  Distil  one  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]." 
Br. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 

ness,  80  that  0-176  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  the  most  productive,  only  0-092  from  the 
least  80.  8.  The  distillation  by  steam  yields  the  greatest  possible  product.  The  committee, 
therefore,  propose  the  adoption  of  this  method;  the  bruised  leaves  being  preliminarily 
mixed  with  at  least  three  times  their  weight  of  water,  and  exposed  to  a  gradually  in- 
creasing heat,  not  to  exceed  140°  F.,  when  all  reaction  ceases.  9.  Bruising  is  the  best 
method  of  comminuting  the  leaves.  10.  As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  Water  always  iden- 
tical from  the  leaves,  the  committee  propose  to  fix  a  definite  strength,  and  state  that  the 
proportion  generally  adopted  is  from  0-040  per  cent,  of  acid  as  the  minimum,  to  0'0r)0,  or 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  as  the  maximum,  which  is  only  one-half  the  strength  pro- 
posed for  bitter-almond  water.  11.  Though  a  change  rapidly  takes  place  in  this  and  bitter- 
almond  water  exposed  to  the  air,  yet  in  bottles  full,  and  perfectly  closed  by  glass  stoppers, 
the  change  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  scarcely  perceptible;  and  this  observation  applies  to  the 
distilled  waters  in  general.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Juin,  1864,  p.  520.) 

For  some  remarks  as  to  an  easy  volumetric  method  of  estimating  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
strength  of  cherry-laurel  and  bitter-almond  waters,  as  well  as  other  liquids  containing  Miis 
acid,  together  with  the  figure  of  a  simple  instrument  for  the  purpose,  see  a  paper  by  l»r. 
W.  H.  Pile,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  March,  1862,  p.  130. — Note  to  the  tf^rk 
edition. 
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the  term  "Rose"  implies  only  the  petftls  of  the  flower.  These  are  usually  pre- 
ferred in  the  recent  state;  but  it  is  said  that,  when  preserved  by  being  incorpo- 
rated with  one-third  of  their  weight  of  common  salt,  they  retain  their  odour, 
and  afford  a  water  equally  fragrant  with  that  prepared  from  the  fresh  flower. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Ilaselden  prefers  the  salted  roses,  believing  that  the  water  prepared 
from  them  is  less  mucilaginous,  less  apt  to  become  sour,  and  preserves  its  odour 
better  than  that  prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  15.) 
Hence  the  direction  for  preserving  them  in  the  present  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  employ  the  whole  flower  including  the  calyx;  but  the  pro- 
auct  is  less  fragrant  than  when  the  petals  only  are  used,  as  oflicinally  directed.* 
Rose  water  is  sometimes  made  by  distilling  together  water  and  the  oil  of  roses. 

When  properly  prepared,  it  has  the  delightful  perfume  of  the  rose  in  great 
perfection.  It  is  most  successfully  made  on  a  large  scale.  Like  the  other  distilled 
waters  it  is  liable  to  spoil  when  kept;  and  the  alcohol  which  is  sometimes  added 
to  preserve  it  is  incompatible  with  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  water  is 
applied,  and  is  even  said  to  render  it  sour  through  acetous  fermentation.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  addition,  and  to  substitute  a  second  distillation. 
This  distilled  water  is  chiefly  employed,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour,  in 
collyria  and  other  lotions.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  irritating  properties,  unless 
when  it  contains  alcohol. f 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  llosss,U.S.;  Mistura  Ferri  Composita;  Uuguentum 
Aqps  Rosae,  U.  S.  W 

AQUA  SAMBUCI.  Br.  Elder-flower  Water. 

"Take  of  Fresh  Elder  Flowers,  separated  from  the  stalks,  ten  pounds  [avoir- 
dupois] ;  Water  two  gallons  [Imperial  measure].  Distil  one  gallon  [Imp. 
meas.]."  lir. 

Elder  flowers  yield  very  little  oil  upon  distillation ;  and,  if  the  water  be  needed, 
it  may  be  Ijest  prepared  from  the  flowers.  Mr.  Ilaselden  prefers  the  salted  flowers 
to  the  fresh,  for  the  reason  stated  above  under  Rose  Water.  The  preparation  is 
little  used  in  this  country.  W. 

ARGENTUM. 

Preparations  of  Silver, 

ARGENTI  CYANIDUM.  U.S.  Argenti  Cyanuretum.  U.S.  1850. 
Cyanide  of  Silver.   Cyanuret  of  Silver. 

"Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  each,  two  troy- 
ounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient 
quantihj.  Dissolve  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  a  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  and  pour 
the  solution  into  a  tubulated  glass  receiver.  Dissolve  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium in  ten  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  previously  adapted  to  the  receiver.    Ilaving  mixed  the  Sulphuric 

*  A.  MonthuH  ntnt4Mi  fhat  th^  |><»tnl9  of  the  htin«lrH-l<»ftTpd  rose  are  more  odorous,  tho 
'-  ;l..wcr,  and  it  is  said  in  the  text,  thinks 

i  in  prcpjii  I  water.    lie  maintains  that, 

iiMs  I,,  ii'j  preservation,  ami  fliaf  the 
•  to  that  nniroHity,  which  i.s  the  com- 

I  .  t,.ti,,.  av.f,-,„,„>, -  of  the  calyx, 

which  COM  ,^iQ  pMffiag 

over  in  th.  jihtdiihn. 

t    '  '«  Waltr.  .,  piq.urcM  u  di.^lilk-d  water  from  the 

««f  1'  .  with  an  •  ;;•  that  of  tho  ro-e  m««  to  be  onfitlH  to 

thift  u.'-'iiriintH.n,     He  boilx   iii.-  ..ii  :    potanRa.  ti  .;o 

of  pou»«fi,  the  mother  liquor  of  wh  od  with  \\ .  ti 

in  (question.  {Chetn.  Oat.,  No  .SbU,  p.  ->  u^tur's  JahrtsOenca,  .v.  j-.  i.^..,..  j,.  ^a-.j— 

AqU  to  tht  twelfth  edUion. 
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Acid  with  four  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  add  the  mixture  to  the  solution 
in  the  retort,  and  distil,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  with  a  moderate  heat,  until 
six  fluidounces  have  passed  over,  or  until  the  distillate  no  longer  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate in  the  receiver.  Lastly,  wash  the  precipitate  with  Distilled  Water,  and 
dry  it."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  used  in  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid.  (See  page  923.)  By  the  formula  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1840, 
the  officinal  hydrocyanic  acid  was  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
expenditure  in  this  way  of  the  otScinal  acid,  which  is  very  weak,  and  at  the  same 
time  nicely  adjusted  to  a  given  strength,  was  injudiciously  directed ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, that  formula  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  process  adopted  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1850,  and  continued  in  the  present,  in  which  all  the  silver  contained 
in  a  given  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver,  placed  in  a  receiver  in  solution,  is  converted 
into  cyanide  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  extricated  from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  a  double  decomposition  between  the  oxide  of 
silver  of  the  nitrate  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  water  and  cyanide  of  silver  are 
formed  in  the  receiver,  the  latter  of  which  precipitates.  The  materials  in  the 
retort  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  little  more  hydrocyanic  acid  than  is  necessary 
to  convert  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  the  receiver  into  cyanide ;  so  that  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  ensured. 

According  to  Messrs.  Glassford  and  Napier,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  cyanide 
of  silver  is  to  add  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  so  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

Properties.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  a  tasteless  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble,  with  decomposition,  in  that  acid  when 
boiling  hot.  It  is  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  exhaling  the  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  It  is  not  soluble  in  potassa  or  soda,  but  readily  so  in  ammonia. 
Its  best  solvent  is  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  heated  it  is  decomposed,  cyan- 
ogen being  evolved,  and  metallic  silver  left.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  cyanogen 
26,  and  one  of  silver  108=  134.    It  has  no  medical  uses. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum,  U.  S.  B. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS.  ^./S.,  j&r.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Nitrate  of  Silver 
in  Crystals. 

"Take  of  Silver,  in  small  pieces,  two  troyounces ;  Nitric  Acid  two  troyouncea 
and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acid  with  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  add  the  Silver  to  the  mixture, 
cover  it  with  an  inverted  glass  funnel,  resting  within  the  edge  of  the  capsule,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  metal  is  dissolved,  and  red  vapours  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced; then  remove  the  funnel,  and,  increasing  the  heat,  evaporate  the  solution 
to  dryness.  Melt  the  dry  mass,  and  continue  the  heat,  stirring  constantly  w'h 
a  glass  rod,  until  free  nitric  acid  is  entirely  dissipated.  Dissolve  the  melted  suit, 
when  cold,  in  six  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  allow  the  insoluble  matter  lo 
subside,  and  decant  the  clear  solution.  Mix  the  residue  with  a  fluidounce  of 
Distilled  Water,  filter  through  paper,  and,  having  added  the  filtrate  to  the  de- 
canted solution,  evaporate  the  liquid  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form,  and  set  it 
aside  in  a  warm  place  to  crystallize.  Lastly,  drain  the  crystals  in  a  glass  fun- 
nel until  dry,  and  preserve  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  By  evaporating  the 
mother- water,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 

**  Take  of  Refined  Silver  three  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Nitric  Acid  one  fluid- 
ounce  and  three-quarters  [Imperial  measure] ;  Distilled  W&ter  five  fluidoimcea 
[Imp.  meas.].  Add  the  Nitric  Acid  and  the  Water  to  the  Silver  in  a  flask,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the  metal  is  dissolved.  Decant  the  clear  liquor  from  any 
black  powder  which  may  be  present,  into  a  porcelain  dish,  evaporate,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize.    Let  the  crystals  drain  in  a  glass  funnel,  and  dry  them  bj 
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exposure  to  the  air,  carefully  avoiding  the  contact  of  all  organic  substances 
Nitrate  of  Silver  must  be  preserved  in  bottles  furnished  with  accurately  ground 
stoppers,"  Br. 

The  two  formulas  are  essentially  the  same ;  but  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
peia is  more  detailed  and  precise,  with  two  peculiarities  which  deserve  notice. 
One  of  these  is  the  direction  to  cover  the  materials  in  the  capsule,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  reaction,  with  a  glass  funnel.  This  is  in  order  to  economize 
the  nitric  acid,  a  portion  of  which  rises  in  vapour,  and,  being  condensed  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  funnel,  falls  again  into  the  capsule.  The  second  peculiarity 
is  the  fusion  of  the  salt  before  being  dissolved.  This  would,  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  directions,  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  get  rid  of  any  uncom- 
bined  nitric  acid  which  might  remain  in  the  dry  salt.  But  the  effect  is  probably 
rather  to  decompose  any  nitrate  of  copper  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  silver,  which^  if  coin  be  employed,  always  contains  it.  This  accounts  for  the 
escape  of  hyponitric  acid  vapour.  I'he  oxide  of  copper  is  got  rid  of  in  the  sub- 
sequent solution. 

During  the  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  into 
nitric  oxide  which  is  given  off  and  becomes  red  fumes  by  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  oxygen  which  oxidizes  the  silver.  The  oxide  formed  then  combines 
with  the  remainder  of  the  acid,  and  generates  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution, 
which,  by  due  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  the  salt.  The  silver  should  be 
pure,  and  the  acid  diluted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  action.  If  the  silver 
contain  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a  greenish  tint,  not  disappearing  on  the 
application  of  heat;  and  if  a  minute  portion  of  gold  be  present,  it  will  be  left 
undissolved  as  a  black  powder.  The  acid  also  should  be  pure.  The  commercial 
nitric  acid,  as  it  frequently  contains  both  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  should 
never  be  used  in  this  process.  The  muriatic  acid  gives  rise  to  an  insoluble  chlo- 
ride, and  the  sulphuric,  to  the  sparingly  soluble  sulphate  of  silver.* 

Properties.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  in  colourless  transparent  shining  crystals,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  rhomboidal  plates,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Its  taste  is 
bitter  and  intensely  metallic.  It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
in  four  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  dis« 
tilled  water.  The  solution  stains  the  skin  of  an  indelible  black  colour,  and  is 
Itself  discoloured  by  the  most  minute  portion  of  organic  matter,  of  which  it  forms 
a  delicate  test.  The  affinity  of  this  salt  for  animal  matter  is  evinced  by  its  form- 
ing definite  compounds  with  albumen  and  fibrin.  The  solution  also  stains  linen 
and  muslin  in  a  similar  manner;  and  hence  its  use  in  making  the  so-called  in- 
delible ink.  To  remove  these  stains,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ilerapath  advises  to  let  fall  on 
the  moistened  spots  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  converts  the  silver 
Into  iodide  of  silver.  The  iodide  is  then  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  made  with  half  a  drachm  to  a  fluidounce  of  water,  or  by  a  moderately 
dilute  solution  of  caustic  polassa,  and  the  spots  are  washed  out  with  warm  water. 
They  are  taken  out  also  by  a  solution  of  two  and  a  half  drachma  of  cyanide  of 
pota-ssium,  and  fifteen  grains  of  iodine,  in  three  fluidonnces  of  water.  Stains  on 
the  skin  may  be  removed  by  the  same  reagents.  Nitrate  of  silver  melts  at  426°, 
tod  on  concreting  forms  the  fused  nitrate,  which  is  officinal  under  the  name  of 
Aryenti  Nitras  Fusa.  At  about  600°  it  is  decompowd,  with  evolution  of  oxy- 
gen and  hyponitric  acid,  and  the  metal  is  revived.    This  explains  the  necessity  of 

•  It  is  desirable  that  pure  siWer,  free  from  copper,  should  be  used  in  thig  r''oc«"-  ^* 
•'1^~"  "  •  "'  '  -  ..-:--  ropper,  it  Hhould  be  purifl.  '  *  ''  being  employed.  For  thia 
F'  luihod  of  M.  Lienati.  it  n)v  ><ftolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 

"i"  ,         ,      .      i     V  ciilorinc  water,  wliich  thi'  .  ..  the  silver  only  in  the  form 

•f  ■chloride.    The  precipitate  is  to  be  well  waahed  with  chlorine  water,  then  dissolved  in 
tolution  of  ammonia,  and  precipitated  hy  clean  copper  wire.    The  silver  is  deposited  as  a 
black  powder,  which  when  washed  with  solution  of  ammonia,  is  perfectly  pure.  (See  Awk, 
^»um.  of  rharm.,  July,  18C2,  p.  868.) 
64 
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gnarding  /j^ainst  too  high  a  heat  during  the  fusion  of  the  salt.  Nitrate  of  silver 
is  incompatible  with  almost  all  spring  and  river  water,  on  account  of  a  little 
coramv.n  salt  usually  contained  in  it;  with  soluble  chlorides;  with  sulphuric, 
hydrosulphuric,  muriatic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  their  salts;  with  the  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates;  with  lime-water;  and  with  astringent  infusions.  It  is 
sometimes  improperly  prescribed  in  pill  with  tannic  acid,  by  which  it  is  decom- 
posed. Nitrate  of  silver  is  an  anhydrous  salt,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  nitric  acid 
64,  and  one  of  protoxide  of  silver  116=170  (AgO.NOj,), 

Imptirities  and  Tests.  Muriatic  acid  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  added 
in  excess  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  should  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  silver 
as  a  white  curdy  precipitate  darkening  on  exposure  to  light,  and  nothing  besides. 
This  precipitate  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  not  so,  the  insoluble 
part  is  probably  chloride  of  lead.  If  the  supernatant  liquid,  after  the  removal  of 
the  precipitate,  be  discoloured  or  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  fact 
shows  the  presence  of  metallic  matter,  which  is  probably  copper  or  some  remains 
of  lead,  or  both.  The  solution,  after  precipitation  by  muriatic  acid  and  filtration, 
should  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated.  A  piece  of  the  salt,  heated  on  charcoal 
by  the  blowpipe,  melts,  deflagrates,  and  leaves  behind  a  whitish  metallic  coating. 
After  all,  the  best  sign  of  the  purity  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance of  the  crystals.    For  other  tests,  see  Argenti  Nitras  Fusa. 

Medical  Properties.  Nitrate  of  silver,  as  an  internal  remedy,  is  deemed  tonic 
and  antispasmodic.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  employed  are 
epilepsy,  chorea,  angina  pectoris,  and  other  spasmodic  affections.  In  epilepsy  it 
forms  our  most  reliable  remedy;  but  the  kind  of  cases  to  which  it  is  particularly 
applicable,  and  its  modus  operandi  are  not  understood.  It  is  said  to  produce 
most  good  in  this  disease  when  it  acts  upon  the  bowels.  Wunderlich  has  found 
it  specially  useful  in  the  affection  named  progressive  locomotive  ataxia.  {Ann.  de 
TJierap.,  1863,  p.  210.)  It  is  among  our  most  efficient  remedies  in  chronic  gas- 
tritis, attended  with  pain  and  vomiting.  Dr.  J.  F,  Peebles,  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
bore  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  jaundice  connected  with  gastric  irritation,  given 
preferably  on  an  empty  stomach.  {Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  July,  1849.) 
Dr.  Boudin,  of  Marseilles,  employed  it  in  typhoid  fever  as  a  remedy  for  the  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  ileum,  which  constitute  the  most  constant  lesion 
in  that  disease.  M.  Delioux,  of  Rochefort,  has  proposed  albuminous  injections  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  diarrhoea,  formed  of  half  a  pint  of  water,  containing  the  white 
of  one  egg,  from  two  to  four  grains  of  the  nitrate,  and  an  equal  weight  of  common 
salt.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  an  albuminous  solution,  and  when 
thus  prepared  is  more  readily  absorbed  than  when  dissolved  in  water.  The  com- 
mon salt  promotes  its  solution  without  decomposing  it.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xx. 
149.)  In  chronic  diarrhoea,  especially  in  that  kind  attendant  on  phthisis.  Dr.  Mac- 
greggor,  of  Dublin,  has  found  the  nitrate  of  silver,  conjoined  with  opium,  a  valu- 
able remedy.  It  has  also  been  used  with  supposed  advantage  in  cholera  infantum, 
in  doses  varying  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  at  intervals  of  two, 
four,  or  six  hours.  Whatever  may  be  the  remedial  value  of  this  salt  internally 
administered,  its  occasional  effect  of  producing  a  slate-coloured  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  which  is  seldom  removed,  is  a  great  objection  to  its  use.  This  effect 
proves  the  absorption  of  the  medicine,  and  is  stated  to  show  itself  first  on  the 
tongue  and  fauces.  According  to  Dr.  I3ranson,  an  indication  of  the  approach  of 
discoloration  is  furnished  by  the  occurrence  of  a  dark-blue  line  on  the  edges  of 
the  gums,  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  lead,  but  somewhat  darker.  For 
this  discoloration  of  the  skin  a  steady  course  of  cream  of  tartar  has  been  recom- 
mended. 

Externally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  employed  in  solution  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  escharotic ;  but  the  fused  nitrate,  which  is  not  so  pure  as  the  officinal 
nitrate  (pure  salt  in  crystals),  is  generally  selected  for  making  solutions    In 
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cases  requiring  nicety,  the  officinal  nitrate  (crystals)  shouid  be  directed  to  be 
dissolved,  and  distilled  water  should  be  selected  as  the  solvent.  A  solation,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  grain  of  the  crystals  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water, 
forms  a  good  mouth-wash  for  healing  ulcers  produced  by  mercury.  In  tne  in 
flammation  of  the  mouth  from  mercurial  salivation,  M.  Bouchacourt  found  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  salt,  applied  to  the  gums,  base  of  the  tongue,  &c., 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  very  useful.  A  solution,  containing  from  two  to  ten 
grains  of  the  crystals  to  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion in  ophthalmia  with  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  in  fetid  discharges  from  the  ear, 
aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth,  and  spongy  gums. 

The  dose  of  nitrate  of  silver  (crystals)  is  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  gradually  in- 
creased to  four  or  five  grains,  three  times  a  day.  For  internal  exhibition,  the 
physician  should  always  prescribe  the  crystals,  which  are  meant  by  the  name 
Argenti  Nitras  in  the  revised  nomenclature  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850, 
and  never  direct  the  fused  nitrate  (Argenti  Nitras  Fusa),  which  is  often  impure. 
Nitrate  of  silver  should  always  be  given  in  pill,  in  which  form,  according  to  Dr. 
Powell,  the  system  bears  a  dose  three  times  as  large  as  when  given  in  solution. 
In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  this  physician  recommends  the  exhibition  at  first 
of  grain  doses,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  six  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Its 
effects  vary  very  much,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  salt  being  more  or  less  deconf>- 
posed  by  the  substances  used  in  preparing  it  in  pill,  or  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  in  the  stomach.  It  should  not  be  made  up  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread, 
as  this  contains  common  salt,  but  with  some  vegetable  powder  and  mucilage. 
But,  as  all  organic  substances  more  or  less  decompose  it,  M.  Vee  proposes  the 
use  of  inorganic  matter,  such  as  nitre,  or  preferably  pure  silica  obtained  by  pre^ 
cipitating  one  of  the  silicates  by  an  acid,  and  washing  it.  The  least  possible 
proportion  of  tragacanth  may  be  used  to  give  adhesiveness  to  the  mass.  {Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  Mai,  1864,  p.  408.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  chloride  of  sodium  is 
used  with  food,  and  exists,  together  with  phosphates,  in  the  secretions,  and  that 
free  muriatic  acid  and  albuminous  fluids  are  present  in  the  stomach,  it  is  almost 
certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  convened 
into  the  chloride,  phosphate,  and  albuminate,  compounds  far  less  active  than  the 
original  salt.  The  experiments  of  Keller,  who  analyzed  the  feces  of  patients 
under  the  use  of  this  salt,  confirm  this  view.  Such  being  the  inevitable  result 
when  the  nitrate  is  given,  the  question  arises  how  far  it  would  be  expedient  to 
anticipate  tlie  change,  and  give  the  silver  as  a  chloride  ready  formed.  One  of 
the  authors  of  this  work  has  tried  the  chloride  in  large  doses,  in  two  cases  of 
epilepsy,  but  without  advantage.  According  to  Mialhe,  nitrate  of  silver  upon 
entering  the  stomach  is  immediately  changed  into  the  chloride,  and  this  is  quickly 
converted  into  a  soluble  and  readily  absorbable  double  chloride,  by  comlwuing 
with  chloride  of  sodium  or  of  potassium. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  in  an  overdose,  produces  the  effects  of  the  corrosive  poisoris. 
The  proper  antidote  is  common  salt,  which  acts  by  converting  the  poison  into 
the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver. 

Off.  Prep,  Argenti  Cyanidum,  U.  S.;  Argenti  Nitras  Fusa,  U.  S.;  Argenti 
Oxidum.  B. 

ARGENTI  NITRAS  FUSA.  U.S.  Argenti  Nitras.  Br.  Lapis  In- 
FERXALivS.    Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic. 

"Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  a  convenient  quantUy.  Melt  it  in  u  porcelain  cap- 
fule,  and  continue  the  heat  cautiously  until  frothing  ceases ;  then  pour  the 
melted  salt  into  suitable  silver  moulds."  U.  S. 

"To  obtain  the  Nitrate  in  rods,  fuse  the  crystals  in  a  dark  room  in  a  capsule 
of  platinum  or  thin  porcelain,  and  pour  the  melted  salt  into  proper  moulds."  Br. 

Instead  of  forming  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  in  the  process  of  1850,  the  present 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  takes  the  salt  already  formed,  and  simply  melts  it  with  cer- 
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tain  precautions.  The  British  process  is  merely  the  continuation  of  that  by  which 
the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  crystals.  As  the  salt  while  melting  sinks  into  a  com- 
mon crucible,  the  fusion  is  performed  in  one  of  porcelain  or  platinum,  the  size 
of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  hold  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
operated  on,  in  order  to  prevent  its  overflowing  in  consequence  of  the  ebullition. 
Sometimes  small  portions  of  the  liquid  are  spirted  out,  and  the  operator  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  this  occurrence.  When  the  mass  flows  like  oil,  it  is  com- 
pletely fused,  and  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds.  These  should  be  warmed, 
but  not  greased,  as  organic  matter  would  thus  be  furnished,  which  would  par- 
tially decompose  the  fused  salt.* 

Properties.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver,  as  prepared  by  the  above  process,  is  in 
the  form  of  hard  brittle  sticks,  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  at  first  translucent, 
but  quickly  becoming  gray  or  more  or  less  dark  under  the  influence  of  light, 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  silver,  effected  probably  by  organic  matter,  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  That  the  change  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  sole  action  of  light  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  who  finds  that 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  a  clean  glass  tube  hermetically  sealed,  undergoes  no  change 
by  exposure  to  light.  The  sticks  often  become  dark-coloured  and  nearly  black 
on  the  surface,  and,  when  broken  across,  exhibit  a  crystalline  fracture  with  a 
radiated  surface.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver,  when  pure,  is  wholly  soluble  in  dis- 
tilled water;  but  even  fair  samples  of  the  fused  salt  will  not  totally  dissolve,  a 
Tery  scanty  black  powder  being  left  of  reduced  silver,  arising  probably  from  the 
salt  having  been  exposed  to  too  high  a  heat  in  fusion. 

Impurities  and  Tests.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  liable  to  contain  free  silver 
from  having  been  exposed  to  too  high  a  heat,  the  nitrates  of  lead  and  copper 
from  the  impurity  of  the  silver  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  nitrate  of  potassa  from' 
fraudulent  admixture.  Free  silver  will  be  left  undissolved  as  a  black  powder, 
after  the  action  of  distilled  water.  A  very  slight  residue  of  this  kind  is  hardly 
avoidable;  but,  if  there  be  much  free  silver,  it  will  be  shown  by  the  surface  of 
a  fresh  fracture  of  one  of  the  sticks  presenting  an  unusually  dark-gray  colour. 
(Christison.)  The  mode  of  detecting  lead  and  copper  is  explained  under  nitrate 
of  silver.  (See  Argenti  Nitras.)  In  order  to  detect  nitre,  a  solution  of  the  sus- 
pected salt  should  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid  in  excess,  to  remove  silver,  and 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  throw  down  other  metals  if  they  happen  to  be 
present.  The  filtered  liquid,  if  the  salt  be  pure,  will  entirely  evaporate  by  heat; 
if  it  contain  nitre,  this  will  be  left,  easily  known  by  its  properties  as  a  nitrate. 
This  impurity  sometimes  exists  in  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  large  amount,  vary- 
ing, according  to  different  statements,  from  10  to  75  per  cent.  According  to 
Dr.  Christison,  it  may  be  suspected  if  the  sticks  present  a  colourless  fracture. 
In  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  the  following  method  is  given  for  testing  fused  nitrate 
of  silver  for  impurity,  without  determining  its  nature.  "  Ten  grains  dissolved  in 
two  fluidrachms  of  distilled  water  give  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate, 
which,  when  washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  weighs  8  44  grains;  and  the  filtrate 
when  evaporated  by  a  water  bath  leaves  no  residue."  If  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cipitate be  greater  or  less  than  here  stated  there  must  be  some  impurity  in  the 
nitrate ;  and  any  non-precipitable  matter,  if  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
water-bath,  will  be  left  behind  when  the  filtrate  is  evaporated.  In  the  IT.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  following  test,  suggested  by  Dr.  Squibb,  is  given  to  detect 
nitre  or  other  saline  impurity.   "A  small  portion,  rubbed  into  fine  powder  with 

*  For  certain  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  nitrate  of  silver  less  brittle  than  in  its 
pure  state.  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  found  that  this  may  be  effected  by 
adding  a  little  chloride  of  silver,  which  renders  the  stick  tough,  without  materially  impair- 
ing its  efl&ciency.  Dr.  Squibb  proposes  to  accomplish  the  object  by  adding  40  grains  of 
muriatic  acid,  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  to  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver 
heating  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  to  dryness,  and  then  melting  ani  gaw'.ing 
into  moulds.  {^Proceeding*  of  the  Am.  Fharm.  Asaoe.,  1858.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition 
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twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  forms  a  mixture,  which,  when  burned  upon  a  surface 
of  glass  or  porcelain,  leaves  a  tasteless  residue."  If  the  nitrate  is  pure,  only  the 
reduced  metal  is  left,  which  is  without  taste.  If  it  contain  only  as  much  as  1  pe< 
cent,  of  nitre,  or  other  saline  impurity,  the  residue  will  have  the  sharp  alkalint 
taste  of  the  base  of  the  salt.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm,  Jan.  1859,  p.  50.) 

Medical  Properties.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  restricted  to  external 
use.  The  medical  properties  of  the  salt,  as  an  internal  remedy,  are  given  under 
:lie  head  of  the  crystallized  nitrate.  (See  Argenti  Nitras.)  Externally  applied 
the  fused  nitrate  acts  variously  as  a  stimulant,  vesicant,  and  escharotic,  and  may 
be  employed  either  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  solid  state.  Dissolved  to  the 
extent  of  from  one  to  five  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  it  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  indolent  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  for  fistulous  sores.  A 
drachm  of  the  fused  salt,  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  forms  an  escharotic 
solution,  which  may  often  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  When  used  in  solution 
it  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  But  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  is  most  frequently  employed  in  the  solid  state;  and,  as  it  is  not 
deliquescent  nor  apt  to  spread,  it  forms  the  most  manageable  caustic  that  can  be 
used.  When  thus  employed,  it  is  useful  to  coat  the  caustic,  as  recommended  by 
M.  Dumeril,  by  dipping  it  into  melted  engravers'  sealing-wax,  which  strengthens 
the  stick,  protects  it  from  change,  prevents  it  from  staining  the  fingers,  and  af- 
fords facilities  for  limiting  the  action  of  the  caustic  to  particular  spots.  If  it  is 
desired,  for  example,  to  touch  a  part  of  the  throat  with  the  caustic,  it  is  pre- 
pared by  scraping  off  the  sealing-wax  with  a  penknife,  to  a  suitable  extent  from 
one  end.  Another  way  to  strengthen  the  stick  is  to  cast  it  around  a  plati- 
num wire,  as  recommended  by  M.  Chassaignac;  or  around  a  wick  of  cotton, 
according  to  the  plan  of  M.  Blatiu.  By  the  latter  plan,  when  the  stick  is  broken, 
the  fragments  remain  attached.  If  the  fused  nitrate  be  rubbed  gently  over  the 
moistened  skin  until  this  becomes  gray,  it  generally  vesicates,  causing  usually  less 
pain  than  is  produced  by  cantharides.  The  fused  nitrate  is  also  employed  to  de- 
stroy strictures  of  the  urethra,  warts  and  excrescences,  fungous  tiesh,  incipient 
chancres,  and  the  surface  of  other  ulcers.  Mr.  Iligginbottom  considers  its  free 
application  to  ulcers,  so  as  to  cover  them  with  an  eschar,  as  an  excellent  means 
of  expediting  their  cicatrization.  lie  alleges  that,  if  an  adherent  eschar  be 
formed,  the  parts  underneath  heal  before  it  falls  off.  It  has  also  been  used  with 
good  effect  in  the  solid  state,  by  Dr.  Jewell  in  leucorrhoea,  and  by  Ricord,  Han- 
nay,  and  others  in  the  guuorrhu3a  of  women.  In  these  cases  the  pain  produced 
is  much  less  than  would  be  expected.  Lunar  caustic  is  frequently  used  in  aque- 
ous solution  as  a  topical  remedy  in  various  low  forms  of  iutlammation,  but  par- 
ticularly in  erysipelas,  applied  both  to  the  inflamed  and  to  the  surrounding 
healthy  parts.  In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  blacken  the  cuticle ;  in  others  it 
is  best  to  produce  vesication.  In  the  treatment  of  these  inflammations,  Mr. 
Ward,  of  London,  finds  an  ethereal  solution,  formed  by  dissolving  eight  grains  of 
the  salt  in  a  fluidounce  of  common  nitric  ether,  much  more  convenient  and  man- 
ageable than  an  aqueous  solution.  The  ethereal  solution  is  readily  applied,  and 
quickly  dries.  Dr.  J.  Wiltbank,  of  this  city,  uses  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  the  fluidounce)  in  the  treatment  of  su- 
perficial burns  and  scalds,  applied  with  a  cainePs  hair  brush  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, first  wiped  dry,  after  opening  the  vesications.  If  the  burn  bo  deep,  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  the  stick.  {Med.  Exam.,  March, 
1H5G,  p.  144.)  In  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  London,  smears  the  whole 
wrface  of  the  protruded  bowel  with  the  solid  caustic,  and  then  returns  it.  Three 
or  four  applications,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  fortnight,  are  generally  sufficient 
to  eff'ect  a  cure.  Mr.  Lloyd  never  knew  this  practice  to  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences.  Prof.  Parker,  of  New  York,  uses  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  radical 
"♦.ore  of  hydrocele.   After  drawing  off  the  liquid,  he  introduces,  through  the  can- 
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?nla,  a  commoD  probe,  the  end  of  which  is  coated,  for  half  an  inch  or  more,  with 
"ihe  euustic.  The  probe  is  then  carried  lightly  over  the  serous  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  withdrawn.  In  smallpox  it  has  been  proposed  by  Breton- 
neau  and  Serres  to  cauterize  each  pustule,  after  its  top  has  been  removed,  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption,  in  order  to  arrest  its  development,  and  pre- 
vent pitting.  The  fused  nitrate  also  forms  an  eificacious  application  to  certain 
ulcerations  of  the  throat,  to  different  forms  of  porrigo  of  the  scalp  and  other 
skin  diseases,  to  punctured  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  to  chilblains,  slowly  rub- 
bed over  the  moistened  part.  If,  unexpectedly,  the  pain  produced  by  its  exter- 
nal use  should  be  excessive,  it  may  be  immediately  allayed  by  washing  the  parts 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which  acts  by  decomposing  the  caustic.  In  the 
form  of  ointment,  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  caustic,  in  powder,  with  thirty 
of  lard,  it  has  been  used  in  ozsena ;  a  piece  of  lint,  smeared  with  the  ointment, 
l)eing  introduced  into  the  nasal  fossa. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  in  impalpable  powder,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lyco- 
podiura,  and  used  by  inhalation,  has  been  found  beneficial  in  ulcerated  sorethroat, 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  incipient  phthisis,  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Cornell,  of  Boston  (Bos- 
ton Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Sept.  25,  1850.)  The  salt,  used  in  this  way,  has  since 
been  successfully  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis  by  M.  Trous- 
seau, of  Paris,  and  others.  The  mixture  employed  consisted  of  three  grains  of 
the  nitrate  and  a  drachm  of  sugar  of  milk,  intimately  mixed  in  fine  powder,  of 
which  as  much  as  would  fill  the  barrel  of  a  steel  pen  was  inhaled  daily.  The 
steel  pen,  charged  with  the  powder,  and  attached  to  the  barrel  of  a  quill,  is  placed 
on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  the  patient  compresses  his  lips  around  the  quill. 
Then  holding  his  nose,  he  makes  a  deep  inspiration,  which  draws  the  powder 
into  the  larynx.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1855,  p.  515.)  This  plan 
of  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larynx  is  much  more  sure  and  safe  than  that 
of  introducing  the  solution  by  injection,  or  by  means  of  a  sponge.  B. 

ARGENTI  OXIDUM.  U,  S.,  Br.   Oxide  of  Silver. 

"Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  four  troyounces;  Distilled  Water  half  a  pint  ; 
Solution  of  Potassa  a  pint  and  a  half  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver  in  the  Water,  and  to  the  solution  add  Solution  of  Potassa  so 
long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  Wash  this  repeatedly  with  water  until  the 
washings  are  nearly  tasteless.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  and  keep  it  in  a  well 
stopped  bottle,  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  crystals,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Solu- 
tion of  Lime  three  pints  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  ten 
fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  four  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Water,  and,  having  poured  the  solution  into  a  bottle  containing  the  So- 
lution of  Lime,  shake  the  mixture  well,  and  set  it  aside  to  allow  the  deposit  to 
settle.  Draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  collect  the  deposit  on  a  filter,  wash  it 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and  dry  it  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
212°.    Keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

Oxide  of  silver  was  introduced  into  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  Dublin.  In  the  processes  for  making 
it,  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  potassa  or  lime,  the  oxide  being  pre- 
cipitated, and  nitrate  of  potassa  or  nitrate  of  lime,  as  the  case  may  be,  remaining 
in  solution.  When  thus  obtained  the  oxide  is  an  olive-brown  powder.  If  the 
potassa  used  be  not  wholly  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  precipitated  oxide  will  be 
contaminated  with  some  carbonate  of  silver.  According  to  Mr.  Borland,  of  Lon- 
don, the  carbonate  is  sometimes  sold  for  the  oxide.  A  third  process  for  obtaining 
this  oxide  is  that  of  Gregory,  which  consists  in  boiling  the  moist,  recently  pre- 
pared chloride  of  silver  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  (sp  gr. 
1*25  to  rSO).  In  this  case,  by  double  decomposition,  oxide  of  silvw  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  are  formed.  When  thus  prepared  it  is  a  very  dense  pure  blar  k 
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powder.  Oxide  of  silver  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Exposed  to  heat  it 
gives  out  oxygen,  and  is  wholly  converted  into  metallic  silver;  29  grains  oi  it 
yielding  27  of  the  metal.  {Br.)  It  should  not  effervesce  with  acids.  When  in 
solution  in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  sodium  in  excess,  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  not  discoloured  by  bihydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  The  non-action 
of  this  test  shows  the  absence  of  most  foreign  metals,  especially  copper  and  lead. 
It  parts  with  its  oxygen  with  great  facility,  being  decomposed  by  many  organic 
substances,  and  even  causing  sulphur  to  take  tire  when  the  two  are  rubbed 
together,  quite  dry,  in  a  mortar.  (Chem.  Neuat,  May  T,  1864,  p.  217.)  Oxide  of 
silver  consists  of  one  eq.  of  silver  108,  and  one  of  oxygen  8=IIG. 

3ft'dir a  I  Properties.  This  oxide  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  having  the  general  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  latter,  without  its 
escharotic  effect,  and  objectionable  property  of  discolouring  the  skin.  It  was  first 
tried  as  a  medicine  by  Tan  Mons  and  Sementini.  In  1840  it  was  employed  by 
Dr.  Butler  Lane,  who  considered  it  K)  act  as  a  sedative.  In  1845  the  late  Sir 
James  Eyre  strongly  recommended  it  in  his  work  on  exhausting  diseases.  Dr. 
Lane  used  it  with  more  or  less  success  in  nausea,  cardialgia,  pyrosis,  various 
painful  affections  of  the  stomach  without  organic  lesion,  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
night-sweats  without  other  obvious  affection,  dysmenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucor- 
rhoea,  chronic  enlargements  of  the  uterus  attended  with  flooding,  &c.  The  oxide 
appeared  to  exert  a  peculiar  control  over  uterine  fluxes.  Some  of  the  cases 
treated  required  the  use  of  tonics,  after  the  curative  influence  of  the  oxide  had 
been  exerted.  The  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird  also  obtained  favourable  effects  from 
the  use  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  confirmed  to  a  certain  extent  the  results  of  Dr. 
Lane,  especially  as  to  its  valuable  powers  in  menorrhagia.  Thus  far  no  case 
of  cutaneous  discoloration  is  known  to  have  occurred ;  though  Dr.  Lane  gave 
the  oxide  repeatedly  for  two  months,  and  Dr.  Bird  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases, 
in  one  for  four  months.  Dr.  Lane  observed  one  case  in  which  repeated  saliva- 
tion occurred,  and  Dr.  Bird  several  in  which  the  gums  were  affected.  But,  in 
order  to  draw  any  inference  from  these  results,  the  prescriber  should  be  certain 
that  the  medicine  is  not  contaminated  with  black  oxide  of  mercury.  In  stomach 
disease,  characterized  by  a  glairy  instead  of  a  watery  discharge,  Dr.  Bird  derived 
not  the  slightest  benefit  from  the  oxide,  though  he  used  it  in  thirty  cases.  In 
e]»ilepsy  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  oxide  will  accomplish  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  nitrate,  with  less  risk  to  the  stomach,  and  without  incurring 
tlie  danger  of  discolouring  the  skin.  In  tajnia  it  has  been  used  successful!/  in  two 
cases  by  Mr.  Whittel.  The  dose  of  oxide  of  silver  is  a  grain,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  given  in  pill.  In  no  case  did  Dr.  Lane  carry  the  dose  beyond  six  grains 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  pills  should  not  be  made  with  honey,  conserve 
of  roses,  or  other  excipicnt  containing  glucose;  and,  indeed,  most  organic  sub- 
BtaiK  'ally  in  a  moist  state,  deoxidize  the  oxide,  reviving  the  silver.    Mr. 

A  III'  ;  li  recommends,  as  among  the  best  excipients,  gum  arable,  or  this 

with  a  liillc  .syrup.  {Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1859,  p.  308.)  Oxide  of 
silver  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  grains 
io  the  drachm  of  lard,  as  an  application  to  venereal  sores,  and  to  the  urethral 
iiembrane  in  gonorrhcea,  smeared  on  a  bougie.  B 

ARSENICUM. 

Prepara  tiaii  of  A  rsen  ic. 

The  officinal  liquid  preparations  of  arsenic  are,  in  compliance  with  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, considered  under  the  head  of  Liquoren  or  tSolulionn.  (See  Liquor 
Arsenici  el  liudrarcfyri  lodidi,  Jjiquoi'  Potatfuas  Art^enitia,  and  Liquor  Sodm 
Art^enilis,  in  Part  II.)    It  is  only  the  Iodide  of  Arsenic  that  is  treated  of  in 

this  place. 
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ARSKNICI  lODIDUM.  CT.aS'.   Iodide  of  Arsenic. 

"  Take  of  Arsenic  sixty  grains;  Iodine  three  hundred  grains.  Rnb  the  Ar- 
eenic  in  a  ni'jrtar  until  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  then  add  the  Iodine,  and  rub 
them  togethfr  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  small 
flask  or  a  test-tube,  loosely  stopped,  and  heat  it  very  gently  until  liquefaction 
occurs.  Then  incline  the  vessel  in  different  directions,  in  order  that  any  portion 
of  the  ]  Ddine,  which  may  have  condensed  on  its  surface,  may  be  returned  into 
the  melted  mass.  Lastly,  pour  the  melted  Iodide  on  a  porcelain  slab,  and,  when 
it  is  cold,  break  it  into  pieces,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  iodide  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  preparing  the  solution  of  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury.  It  is  made 
by  the  direct  combination  of  its  constituents,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Properties,  &c.  Iodide  of  arsenic  is  an  orange-red,  crystalline  solid,  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  and  wholly  volatilized  by  heat.  In  composition  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  teriodide,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  arsenic  15,  and  three  of  iodine 
378-9  =  4539.  It  has  been  used  by  Biett  as  an  external  application  in  corrod- 
ing tubercular  skin  diseases.  By  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  it  was  given  inter- 
nally with  advantage  in  lepra,  impetigo,  and  diseases  resembling  cancer.  Dr. 
F.  C.  Crane  cured  a  case  of  what  he  considered  cancer  of  the  breast  by  its  use 
for  nearly  eight  months.  The  ointment  used  by  Biett  was  composed  of  three 
grains  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  The  dose  for  internal  exhibition  is  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  given  in  pill  or  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi.  B. 

ATROPIA. 

Preparations  of  Atropia, 

ATROPIA.  U.  S.,  Br.    Atropia, 

"  Take  of  Belladonna  Root,  in  fine  ipowder,  forty-eight  troyounces ;  Purified 
Chloroform /owr  troyounces  and  a  half;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Solution  of 
Potassa,  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powder  with  a 
pint  of  Alcohol,  and,  having  introduced  the  mixture  into  a  cylindrical  percolator, 
pour  Alcohol  gradually  upon  it  until  sixteen  pints  have  passed.  From  the  liquid, 
thus  obtained,  distil  off  twelve  pints  of  alcohol.  To  the  residue  add  sufficient 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  to  give  it  an  acid  reaction,  and,  having  evaporated  the 
liquid  to  half  a  pint,  add  an  equal  bulk  of  Water,  and  filter  through  paper.  To 
the  filtered  liquid  add,  first  a  troyounce  and  a  half  of  the  Chloroform,  and  then 
Solution  of  Potassa  in  slight  excess,  and  shake  the  whole  together,  at  intervals, 
for  half  an  hour.  When  the  heavier  liquid  has  subsided,  separate  it,  and,  having 
added  a  troyounce  and  a  half  of  the  Chloroform  to  the  lighter  liquid,  again 
shake  them  together,  and  separate  the  heavier  from  the  lighter  liquid  as  before. 
Add  to  this  lighter  liquid  the  remainder  of  the  Chloroform,  and,  after  agitation, 
separate  the  heavier  liquid  for  the  third  time.  Mix  the  heavier  liquids  in  a  cap- 
sule, and  set  the  mixture  aside  until,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  Atropia 
is  left  dry."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Belladonna  Root,  recently  dried  and  in  coarse  powder,  two  pounds 
[avoirdupois];  Rectified  Spirit  ten  pAnts  [Imperial  measure];  Slaked  Lime 
one  ounce  [avoird.];  Water  half  a  fluidounce ;  Distilled  Water  ten  fluid- 
ounces;  Chloroform  three  fluidounces ;  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  Carbonate  of 
Potash,  and  Purified  Animal  Charcoal,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Macerate  the  Root 
in  two  quarts  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Spirit,  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  frequent 
stirring.  Transfer  to  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  exhaust  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Spirit  by  slow  percolation.  Add  the  Lime  to  the  tincture  placed  in  a 
bottle,  and  shake  occasionally  several  times.    Filter,  add  the  Dilute  Sulphuric 
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Acid  in  very  feeble  excess,  and  filter  again.  Distil  off  three-fourths  of  the  Spirit, 
add  to  the  residue  the  Distilled  Water,  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  as  ra 
pidly  as  possible,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  volume  and  nf 
longer  smells  of  alcohol ;  then  let  it  cool.  Add  vecy  cautiously,  with  constant 
stirring,  a  solution  of  the  Carbonate  of  Potash  so  as  nearly  to  neutralize  the 
acid,  care,  however,  l>eing  taken  that  an  excess  is  not  used.  Set  to  rest  for  six 
hours,  then  filter,  and  add  Carbonate  of  Potash  in  such  quantity  that  the  liquid 
shall  acquire  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  Place  it  in  a  bottle  with  the  Chloro- 
form; mix  well  by  frequently  repeated  brisk  agitation,  and  pour  the  mixed 
liquids  into  a  funnel  furnished  with  a  glass  stop-cock.  When  the  Ciiloroform  has 
subsided,  draw  it  off  by  the  stop-cock,  and  distil  it  on  a  water-bath  from  a  retort 
connected  with  a  condenser.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  warm  Rectified  Spirit ;  digest 
the  solution  with  a  little  Animal  Charcoal ;  filter,  evaporate,  and  cool  until  colour- 
less crystals  are  obtained.  "7^r. 

The  U.  S.  process  is  a  modification  of  the  one  proposed  by  Prof.  Procter  in  a 
communication  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  published  in  their 
Proceedings  for  the  year  1860.  The  root  is  first  exhausted  by  alcohol,  by  means 
of  percolation,  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  in  slight  excess,  so  as  to  convert  the  atropia  into  the  sulphate,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  next  step  of  the  process.  The  liquid  is  now 
further  concentrated,  so  as  to  separate  nearly  all  the  alcohol,  and  then  mixed  with 
water  to  separate  resinous  and  fatty  matters.  The  sulphate  of  atropia  is  left  in 
solution.  This,  after  filtration,  is  treated  with  chloroform  and  solution  of  po- 
tassa  in  slight  excess,  the  latter  to  separate  the  atropia  from  the  sulphate,  and  the 
former  to  dissolve  it  when  thus  separated ;  and  the  repeated  agitation  with  the 
chloroform  is  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  atropia  may  be  dissolved.  Chloro- 
form is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose,  at  once  by  its  insolubility  in  water, 
and  by  its  extraordinary  solvent  power  over  atropia,  of  which  it  is  capable  of 
taking  up  33  per  cent.  The  chloroformic  solution  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  conse- 
quence of  its  density,  and,  having  been  separated,  yields  the  atropia  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  The  alkaloid  as  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  still  containing 
resinous  and  colouring  matters;  but  it  was  deemed  suflBciently  so  for  medical 
use.  This  we  think  unfortunate ;  for  it  is  impossible,  unless  the  alkaloid  be  ob- 
tained pure  or  very  nearly  so,  to  determine,  in  any  particular  instance,  unless 
by  a  complicated  operation,  the  precise  amount  of  impurity,  and  consequently 
the  precise  strength  of  the  preparation.  Had  it  been  deemed  advisable  to  follow 
the  process  of  Mr.  Procter,  in  all  its  steps,  this  result  might  have  been  avoided. 
Though  atropia  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform,  the  sulphate  of  that  alkaloid  is 
insoluble.  Consequently,  if  the  impure  solution  of  the  sulphate  left  after  the 
precipitation  of  the  resinous  matter  by  water,  be  thoroughly  agitated,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Procter,  with  a  portion  of  chloroform,  it  is  deprived  of  most  of 
its  remaining  resinous,  fatty,  and  colouring  matters,  still  retaining  the  alkaloid 
in  the  form  of  sulphate,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  chloroform,  it  will  yield 
in  a  comparatively  pure  state  to  the  subsequent  treatment  by  solution  of  potassa 
and  chloroform.  Though  caustic  potassa  is  believed  to  decompose  atropia  by 
prolonged  contact,  yet,  in  this  instance,  its  oi)portunity  for  any  injurious  action 
would  be  too  fugitive  to  justify  apprehension  on  this  score;  for  it  speedily  be- 
comes neutralized  by  the  sulphuric  m*id,  while  the  liberated  alkaloid  is  as  quickly 
seized  by  the  chloroform,  and  carried  out  of  it«  sphere  of  action.  Hut,  even  with 
this  improvement  of  the  process,  the  alkaloid,  as  yielded  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation,  is  not  quite  free  from  impurity,  and,  to  be  olituined  entirely  pure  and 
colourless,  should  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  treated  with  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
and  then  allowed  to  crystallize  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  after  filtration.  Prof.  Procter  obtained  only  about  one-third  of  1  per 
v'ent  of  pure  atropia  from  the  amount  of  root  used.    The  use  of  chloroform  as  a 
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solvent  of  atropia,  in  preparing  that  alkaloid,  was,  we  believe,  first  suggested  by 
M.  Ra)iourdin,  of  Orleans,  in  France.  The  application  of  it  to  the  purification 
of  the  impure  sulphate  originated  with  Prof.  Procter.  As  chloroform  is  too  valu- 
Lble  tv  be  lost  when  it  can  conveniently  be  saved,  it  would  be  advisable,  when  it 
is  used  in  this  process,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  escape  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, to  recover  it  by  distillation  with  a  warm-bath,  taking  care,  by  using  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  160°  F.,  to  shun  any  danger  of  decomposing  the  atropia. 

The  British  process,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  notes  below,  is 
a  combination  of  the  processes  of  Mein  and  Rabourdin,  the  former  being  fol- 
lowed until  after  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  alkaloid  thus 
liberated  being  taken  up  by  chloroform  as  in  the  latter.  The  use  of  lime  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  to  cause  a  precipitation  of  various  substances 
which  would  otherwise  embarrass  the  subsequent  operations.* 

Properties.  Atropia  is  in  silky,  prismatic,  acicular  cystals,  which,  when  quite 
pure,  are  colourless,  but,  as  obtained  according  to  our  ofiQcinal  formula,  are  yellow- 

*  The  following  is  the  process  employed  by  Mein  for  procuring  atropia.  The  roots  of 
plants  two  or  three  years  old  were  selected.  Of  these,  in  extremely  fine  powder,  24  parts 
were  digested,  for  several  days,  with  60  parts  of  alcohol  of  86  or  90  per  cent.  The  liquid 
having  been  separated  by  strong  expression,  the  residue  was  treated  anew  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol;  and  the  tinctures,  poured  together  and  filtered,  were  mixed  with  one 
part  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  frequently  shaken  for  24  hours.  The  copious  precipitate  which 
now  formed  was  separated  by  filtering;  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  was  added  drop  by 
drop  to  the  filtered  liquor,  till  slightly  in  excess.  The  sulphate  of  lime  having  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  new  filtration,  the  alcoholic  liquid  was  distilled  to  one-half,  then  mixed  with  6 
or  8  parts  of  pure  water,  and  evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  whole  of  the  alcohol 
was  driven  off.  The  residual  liquid  was  filtered,  cautiously  evaporated  to  one-third,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  was  then  gradu- 
ally added,  so  long  as  the  liquid  continued  to  be  rendered  turbid;  and  the  mixture  was 
afterwards  suffered  to  rest  some  hours.  A  yellowish  resinous  substance,  which  opposes 
the  crystallization  of  the  atropia,  was  thus  precipitated.  From  this  the  liquid  was  care- 
fully decanted,  and  a  small  additional  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  was  dropped 
into  it,  till  it  no  longer  became  turbid.  A  gelatinous  mass  now  gradually  formed,  which, 
at  the  end  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  was  agitated  in  order  to  separate  the  mother- 
waters,  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  dried  by  folds  of  unsized  paper.  The  substance  thus 
obtained,  which  was  atropia  in  an  impure  state,  was  dissolved  in  five  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol;  and  the  solution,  having  been  filtered,  was  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  The  liquor  soon  became  milky,  or  was  made  so  by  evaporating  tlie  excess  of 
alcohol,  and,  in  the  course  of  12  or  24  hours,  deposited  the  atropia  in  the  form  of  light* 
yellow  crystals,  which  were  rendered  entirely  pure  and  colourless  by  washing  with  a  few 
drops  of  water,  drying  on  blotting  paper,  and  again  treating  with  alcohol.  From  12  oz.  of 
the  root,  Mein  obtained  20  grs.  of  the  alkaloid.  [Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xx.  87.) 

M.  Rabourdin,  of  Orleans,  in  France,  prepares  atropia  by  means  of  chloroform  in  th© 
following  manner.  To  each  litre  (about  2  pints)  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves, 
deprived  of  its  albumen  by  heat  and  filtration,  or  to  a  filtered  solution  of  00  grammes 
(about  15  drachms)  of  extract  in  200  grammes  of  distilled  water,  4  grammes  of  potassa, 
and  30  grammes  or  chloroform  are  added,  the  whole  is  shaken  for  a  minute,  and  then  set 
aside.  In  half  an  hour,  the  chloroform,  holding  the  atropia  in  solution,  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  resembling  a  greenish  oil.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted,  and 
small  portions  of  water  successively  added  and  removed,  until  no  longer  rendered  turbid. 
The  chloroformic  solution  is  then  distilled,  by  means  of  a  salt-water  bath,  until  all  the 
chloroform  has  passed.  The  residue  is  treated  with  a  little  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  atropia,  leaving  a  green  resinous  matter.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered,  the  atropia  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa  in  slight  excess,  and  the  precipi- 
tate dissolved  in  rectified  alcohol,  which,  upon  evaporation,  yields  it  in  beautiful  groups 
of  needles.  {Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  Oct.  19,  1850.) 

Mr.  W.  T.  Luxton  obtains  atropia  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  a  strong  decoction 
of  the  leaves  so  as  to  precipitate  the  albumen,  filtering,  and  either  passing  gaseous  am- 
monia through  the  clear  liquor,  or  suspending  in  it  a  lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Atropia  slowly  crystallizes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  may  be  separated  on  a  filter,  and  deprived 
of  colour  by  washing  with  spirit  of  ammonia.  Mr.  Luxton  obtained  between  6  and  ^  grains 
from  1000  of  the  leaves.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  rharm.,  xxvii.  156.) 

An  account  of  the  effects  of  numerous  reagents  upon  the  muriate  of  atropia,  by  Dr.  A. 
Von  Planta,  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  (^Pharmacy  (xxiii.  38). 
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ish-white.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  It  melts  at  194°  F., 
and  at  284°  is  volatilized,  a  portion  beinpr  unchanp^ed,  but  the  greater  part  de- 
stroyed. It  is  inflammable,  giving  oflf  an  odour  like  that  of  benzoic  acid,  and,  when 
burned  in  the  open  air,  leaving  no  residue.  By  distilliug  it  with  bichroraat**  of 
potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  Dr.  E.  PfeilTer  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals  of  ben- 
zoic acid.  (Am.  J.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1804,  p.  226.)  Dr.  Kraut,  by  heating  it  with 
baryta-water,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  acid  and  peculiar  base,  the  former  of  wiiich  he  calls  atropic  acid  and  the 
latter  tropia.  {Ibid.,  p.  232.)  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  when  a  little  of  it,  dis- 
solved in  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated,  an  odour  is  given  out  resem- 
bling tliat  of  orange  flowers.  {Ibid.,  March,  1864,  p.  112  )  It  is  soluble  in  300 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  in  25  parts  of  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and,  according  to 
Schlimpert,  in  a  little  more  than  3  parts  of  ciiloroform  ;  and  in  all  these  liquids 
it  is  more  soluble  hot  than  cold.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  forms  crys- 
tallizable  salts  with  acids,  and,  in  solution,  gives  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate 
with  terchloride  of  gold.  Heated  with  potassa  or  soda  it  gives  out  ammonia, 
and  is  rendered  inert  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  former  alkalies.  In  very 
dilute  solution,  it  produces,  when  applied  to  the  eye,  a  speedy  and  durable  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.    Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  €3^11.^X0,. 

Medical  Properties  a^d  Uses.  The  effects  of  atropia  on  the  system  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  belladonna,  whether  locally  or  generally,  whether  in  moderate 
doses  as  a  remedy,  or  in  excessive  quantities  a.s  a  poison.  It  is  in  general,  how- 
ever, somewhat  more  speedy  in  its  operation,  probably  in  consequence  of  its 
easier  absorption.  Thus,  the  poisonous  action  of  belladonna  is  seldom  expe- 
rienced in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  that  of  atropia  shows  itself  violently  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  most  prominent  eff'ects  from  the  smallest  reme- 
dial doses  are  dryness  and  stricture  of  the  throat,  and  slight  uneasiness  of  the 
bead,  with  confusion  or  giddiness ;  from  somewhat  larger  doses,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  some  dimness  of  vision,  frontal  headache,  slight  delirium,  flushed  face,  and 
sometimes  a  scarlet  rash;  from  poisonous  doses,  the  above  symptoms  in  a  more 
aggravated  form,  great  dimness  or  total  temporary  loss  of  vision,  excessive  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  intense  headache  or  violent  delirium  followed  by  stupor, 
paralytic  sensations,  intense  redness  of  the  face,  neck,  &c.,  at  first  acceleration  but 
afterwards  depression  of  the  pulse,  and  finally  great  prostration,  profound  coma, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  death,  if  relief  is  not  obtained.  Sometimes  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  are  produced,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea.  There  is  often  an 
increased  disposition  to  micturate;  and  atropia  has  been  detected  in  the  urine 
of  those  who  have  taken  it  freely.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  James  Andrew 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  occasioned  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  which  continued 
for  several  days  (Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xiv.  34);  and  a  lady,  under 
the  care  of  M.  Roux,  of  BrignoUes,  took  somewhat  more  than  a  grain,  with 
the  same  threatening  symptoms  (Ayin.  dcTherap.,  1861,  p.  14);  though,  in  both 
cases,  recovery  took  place  under  treatment.  In  a  child  of  three  years  old  less 
than  half  a  grain  was  followed  by  the  same  alarming  symptoms,  and  the  same 
favourable  result.  {3fed.  Times  and  Onz.,  Dec.  1850,  p.  001.)  A  solution  of 
atropia  dropped  into  the  eye  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil  after  ten  or  fifteen 
mioutes,  without  causing  congestion  or  inflammation;  and  the  dilatation  will  usn- 
ally  continue  for  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  the  dilatation  is 
followed  by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  especially  when  the  dose  is  large.  The  al- 
kaloid also  produces  its  characteristic  constitutional  effects  when  api>lied  to  the 
skin  denuded  of  the  epidermis,  or  to  a  raucous  membrane,  as  of  the  rectum,  va- 
gina, &c.,  and  especially  when  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 
The  remedies  for  its  poisonous  operation  are  the  same  as  those  for  belladonna; 
;he  most  prominent  being  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  cold  applications  to  the 
bead,  the  preparations  of  opium  internally,  and  stimulants  when  the  strength  is 
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failin^f.  The  officinal  componnd  solution  of  iodine  has  been  given  in  poisoning 
by  atropia,  and  with  apparent  advantage,  in  one  or  two  cases,  though  other 
remedies  were  employed  at  the  same  time.  It  acts  by  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  alkaloid.  (See  Belladonna.) 

Atropia  may  be  used  internally  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  belladonna  is 
given ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  local  remedy,  for  application  to  the  eye,  or  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  for  subcutaneous  injection  that  it  is  preferred ;  and  for 
these  purposes  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  preparations  of  belladonna, 
of  greater  precision  of  dose,  quicker  action,  and  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
The  dose  to  begin  with,  for  internal  use,  is  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain,  which 
may  be  gradually  increased  till  some  effect  is  experienced ;  but  it  is  almost  too 
powerful  for  prudent  employment  in  this  way,  especially  as  all  the  effects  of  bel- 
ladonna may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  extract.  Dr.  Sieveking  found,  in  a 
trial  upon  himself,  that  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  produced  brief  vertigo  fol- 
lowed by  dryness  of  the  throat,  without  affection  of  the  viscera,  but  with  ner- 
vous depression  next  day.  (7^.  and  F.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1858,  Am.  ed.,  p. 
179.)  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  to  half  a  fluidounce,  of  which  four  minims,  or  twice  the  number  of  drops 
may  be  given  for  a  commencing  dose.  If  given  in  pill,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  distribute  the  atropia  equally  in  the  pill-mass  before  dividing  it.  For 
application  to  the  eye,  one  grain  may  be  dissolved  in  four  fluidrachms  of  distilled 
water  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  of  which  no  more  should  be  used 
than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  solution.  Of  this,  a  single  drop,  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid,  will  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  15  or  20 
minutes.  The  same  solution  may  be  used  for  subcutaneous  injection  in  the  quan- 
tity of  8  or  10  drops  to  commence  with,  and  gradually  increased.  For  applica- 
tion to  the  sound  skin,  the  form  of  ointment  is  most  convenient.  This  may  be 
made  by  rubbing  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  first  with  four  minims  of  alcohol,  and 
then  with  a  drachm  of  lard.  Glycerin  and  olein  also  have  been  recommended 
as  vehicles  of  atropia  for  external  use ;  and  may  be  incorporated  with  it  in  the 
same  proportion. 

When  solution  of  atropia  is  used  locally  for  dilating  the  pupil,  it  may  be 
either  dropped  into  the  eye  within  the  lower  lid,  or  may  be  introduced  on  small 
slips  of  paper  previously  saturated  with  the  solution  and  dried,  or,  what  is 
still  more  convenient,  by  means  of  minute  circular  discs  of  gelatin,  made  by  mix- 
ing the  solution  with  gelatin  and  evaporating  so  as  to  procure  a  thin  film,  which 
is  to  be  cut  into  circular  pieces.  These  have  the  advantage  over  paper  that  they 
do  not  require  to  be  subsequently  removed  from  the  eye. 

Off.  Prep.  Atropiae  Sulphas,  (7.6*.;  Liquor  Atropiae,  5r./  XJnguentum  Atro- 
pifiB,  Br.  W. 

ATROPIiE  SULPHAS.  ?7.  ^.    Sulphate  of  Atropia. 

"Take  of  Atropia  nixty  grains;  Stronger  Ether  four  fluidounces  and  a 
half;  Sulphuric  Acid  six  grains;  Stronger  Alcohol  a  fiuidrachm.  Dissolve 
the  Atropia  in  the  Ether ;  then  mix  the  Acid  and  Alcohol,  and  add  the  mixture, 
drop  by  drop,  to  the  ethereal  solution  until  the  Atropia  is  saturated.  Allow  the 
liquid  to  stand  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  deposited.  Then  decant  the  ether, 
and  expose  the  residue  to  spontaneous  evaporation  until  the  salt  is  dry.  "C7  S. 

This  is  essentially  the  process  of  M.  Ch.  Maitre,  which  is  contained  in  a  note 
in  the  11th  edition  of  the  Dispensatory.  Atropia  being  soluble  in  ether  while  itd 
sulphate  is  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  a  convenient  method  is  afi'orded  for  preparing 
the  sulphate  with  little  evaporation.  By  adding  the  mixed  acid  and  alcohol  to 
the  ethereal  solution,  the  sulphate  is  formed,  and  being  insoluble  in  the  ether  is 
deposited ;  while  the  little  left  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is  obtained  by  spontanemq 
evaporation.  The  quantity  of  acid  added  is  intended  to  saturate  the  alkaloid; 
but  if  the  saturation  should  not  be  exact,  it  would  be  easy  to  render  it  so  bj 
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the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  alkaloid  or  a  little  more  of  the  acid,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

From' the  great  facility  with  which  atropia  undergoes  change,  ranch  caution 
is  necessary  in  preparing  its  salts ;  and  the  process  was  arranged  in  reference  to 
this  caution.  Upon  the  addition  of  the  mixed  acid  and  alcohol  to  the  ethereal 
solution,  the  liquid  becomes  milky,  and  deposits  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  co- 
pious precipitate,  of  a  viscid  appearance,  which  soon  dries  upon  the  decantation 
of  the  ether,  and  the  placing  of  the  vessel  in  a  drying  room.  To  succeed  with  this 
process,  it  is  necessary  that  the  liquids  employed  should  be  carefully  freed  from 
water,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  monohydrated,  and  that  the  temperature  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  There  should  be  no  excess  of  acid ;  and,  if  such  an 
excess  should  be  found  upon  applying  the  test  of  litmus  paper,  the  solution 
should  be  neutralized  by  a  portion  of  reserved  solution  of  atropia.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  PhaDn.,  xxviii.  361,  from  Repert.  de  Pharm.) 

Sulphate  of  atropia,  as  thus  obtained,  is  a  white  slightly  crystalline  powdei, 
having  the  taste  of  atropia,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  ii? 
ether  and  chloroform.  It  should  be  dissipated  by  heat,  and  neutral  to  test-paper. 
It  is  known  to  be  a  sulphate  by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium,  and  a  salt  of  atropia  by  its  effect  in  dilating  the  pupil,  when  a  drop  of 
a  weak  solution  is  introduced  into  the  eye. 

If  it  be  required  to  procure  the  sulphate  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  avoid  adulteration,  the  process  of  M.  Laneau  may  be 
employed.  A  solution  of  crystallized  atropia  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  289  parts  of  the  former  to  4  parts  of  the  latter  by  weight,  having  been 
made  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  0*4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sp. 
gr.  1-85,  diluted  with  3  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  are  to  be  gradually  added,  and 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  until  saturation,  as  shown  by  test  paper,  is  effected. 
The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  the  thinner  the 
stratum  the  sooner  will  the  process  be  completed.  The  crystals  are  in  colourless 
needles  more  or  less  interlaced.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1863,  p.  315.) 

The  effects  of  the  salt  on  the  system  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  atropia, 
and  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  dose.  Its  only  advantage  over  the  alkaloid  is  its 
solubility  in  water.  A  solution  of  this  salt  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  one 
hundred  of  the  solvent  has  been  found  instantaneously  efficacious  in  the  relief  of 
toothache,  applied  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop  or  two  to  the  denuded  dental  pulp; 
and  it  is  said,  in  the  same  quantity,  to  produce  complete  insensibility  of  the 
dental  nerves,  in  cases  in  which  an  artificial  tooth  is  inserted  in  a  living  root. 
(Ann.  de  TMrap.,  1861,  p.  19.)*  W. 

♦  Valerianate  of  Atropia.  This  snlt  has  been  supposed  to  have  peculiar  virtues;  though, 
in  consideration  of  the  very  minute  proportion  of  the  valerianic  acid  in  each  dose,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is  capable,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  of  modifying  the  in- 
fluence of  the  alkaloid.  It  may  be  proi)ared  by  dissolving  38  parta  of  pure  and  drv  atropia 
In  140  parf.H  of  alcohol  of  So°,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  another  made  by  dissolving 
12  parts  of  pure  valerianic  acid  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  of  the  same  strength;  and  allowing 
the  mix"  1  li.-.ii-  to  cvaporn'"  '^»^"''»'>Tioously  at  a  heat  of  from  80°  to  1<X>°  F.  {Journ.  at 
Pharm..  \,  p.  236.)  •  to  .M.  Mich^a,  the  valerianate  of  atropia  produces 

Vhs  efft<  •  iilkaloid  iti  loses  than  the  sulphate  or  even  atropia  itself.    H« 

nas  often  known  half  a  milligrantme  (about  ^^^  gr. )  to  produce  dryness  of  the  throat  and 
dilatation  of  the  ptipils  the  day  nftrr  its  exhibition,  while  it  is  generally  not  till  the  expira- 
tion of  -  H  that  he  1  '»>lo  to  obtain  the  same  effect  from  double  the  dose 
of  the  PI  .'n  daily,  i  iiid  less  of  the  valerianate  required  than  of  thesul- 
phato  t  .  :  1  :■  ■;,..  puruxviii-  :  •  i^sv.  'Ann.  ,!r  Th/rap  .  1K()4.  p.  31.)  In  {\i9  Joumol 
de  !'■'  :'-•',. ,r,r  r.r  Nmv.  is..^  I )..  ;;»7i  liici.-  m  H  p-ii-!i.Mil;ir  ii.-.''uunt  of  the  chemical  propertiM 
anil  inude  of  pr.iciiriiii^  vul.i miiritf  wi   uti   .j,i  v  m  th,.  crv-iullino  form,  t<»  «vi.w-i.  tUn  roadw 

is  referred.    It  is  j>r..|,uli;.'  ihit,  im  m  \]u-  .'i t'  v.i!.  r;  in.'iie  of  amm  'iHy 

will  bo  found,  if  our  otlicmai  mouuby'lrat^'l  vuknunic  ucnl  is  employed.       ^  /tA 

edition. 
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BARIUM. 
Preparatimi  of  Barium, 

BARII  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S.  Chloride  of  Barium.  Muriate  of  Ba- 
ryta. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  in  small  pieces,  Muriatic  Acid,  each,  four 
iroyounces;  Water  a  pint.  Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Water,  and  gradually  add 
the  Carbonate  of  Baryta.  Towards  the  close  of  the  effervescence  apply  a  gentle 
heat,  and,  when  chemical  action  has  ceased,  filter  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  so 
that  crystals  may  form  when  it  cools."  U.S. 

When  carbonate  of  baryta  is  employed  for  obtaining  chloride  of  barium,  as  in 
the  ofl&cinal  process,  the  reactions  are  very  simple.  The  muriatic  acid  displaces 
the  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence ;  and,  by  reacting  with  the  baryta,  forms 
rhloride  of  barium  and  water.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  thus  obtained, 
yields  crystals  of  the  chloride  by  concentration  and  cooling.  Another  plan  is 
that  which  procures  it  from  the  sulphate,  as  directed  in  the  late  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  In  this  the  sulphate,  previously  ignited  and  powdered,  is  mixed 
with  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a  low  white  heat,  by  which  its  constituents  are 
deoxidized,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  produced;  the  oxygen  escaping  in  com- 
bination with  the  carbon  as  carbonic  oxide  and  acid.  The  sulphuret  of  barium, 
after  having  been  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  chloride  of  barium  formed  in 
solution,  from  which,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  solid  salt  is  obtained. 

Of  these  processes,  that  in  which  the  native  carbonate  is  used  is  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient;  but  the  carbonate  is  comparatively  a  rare  mineral,  and, 
as  the  sulphate  in  fine  powder  is  a  cheap  article  of  commerce,  being  extensively 
employed  for  mixing  with  white  lead,  it  is  almost  always  used  for  obtaining 
chloride  of  barium  and  the  other  barium  compounds. 

Properties.  Chloride  of  barium  is  a  permanent  white  salt,  possessing  a  bitter 
and  disagreeable  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  with  beveled  edges.  It 
dissolves  in  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  little 
more  than  its  own  weight  at  222°,  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solution.  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  rectified  spirit.  Alcohol, 
impregnated  with  it,  burns  with  a  yellow  flame.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  de- 
crepitates and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a  red  heat  fuses.  It  is 
decomposed  by  the  sulphates,  oxalates,  and  tartrates,  and  the  alkaline  phosphates, 
borates,  and  carbonates ;  also  by  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  and  phosphate  of  mer- 
cury, and  acetate  of  lead.  When  pure  it  does  not  deliquesce.  Its  solution  is  not 
affected  by  ammonia,  which  proves  the  absence  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  shows  that  neither  copper  nor  lead  is 
present.  After  the  whole  of  the  barium  has  been  precipitated  by  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  shown  to  be  free  from  lime  by  the  non- 
action of  carbonate  of  soda.  Lime  may  be  separated  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Wol- 
cott  Gibbs,  which  consists  in  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  then  passing  through  it  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid,  when  the  whole  of  the  lime  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  car- 
bonate. (Wurtz,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  i.  164.)  If  strontia  be  present,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  salt  will  burn  with  a  red  flame.  Like  all  the  soluble  salts 
of  barium  it  is  poisonous.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  35-6,  one  of  bariam 
68  Y,  and  two  of  water  18  =  122-2.  It  is  used  in  medicine  only  in  solution.  The 
ofl&cinal  solution,  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  is  treated  of  among  the  Liquores,  or 
Solutions. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Barii  Chloridi  U.  S.  B 
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BEBERIA. 
Preparation  of  Bebeeria. 

BEBERIA  SULPHAS.  Br,   Sulphate  of  Bebeeria. 

'•Take  of  Bebeeru  Bark  [Nectandra,  U.  S."],  in  coarse  powder,  one  2"'>und 
[avoirdupois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  half  a  Jluidoxuice ;  Slaked  Lime  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce,  or  a  sufficiency ;  Rectified  Spirit  sixteen  Jluidouncas,  or  a  suffi- 
ciency; Solution  of  Ammonia,  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a 
sufficiency;  Water  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to 
the  Water;  pour  upon  the  Bark  enough  of  this  mixture  to  moisten  it  thoroughly; 
let  it  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  place  it  in  a  percolator,  and  pass  through 
it  the  remainder  of  the  acidulated  water.  Concentrate  the  acid  liquor  to  the  bulk 
of  one  pint,  cool,  and  add  gradually  the  Lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  agi- 
tating well,  and  taking  care  that  the  fluid  still  retains  a  distinct  acid  reaction. 
Let  it  rest  for  two  hours;  filter  through  calico;  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 
little  cold  Distilled  Water,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  Solution  of  Ammonia  until 
the  fluid  has  a  faint  ammoniacal  odour.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth, 
wash  it  twice  with  ten  ounces  of  cold  water,  squeeze  it  gently  with  the  hand, 
and  dry  it  on  the  vapour  bath.  Pulverize  the  dry  precipitate,  put  it  into  a  flask 
with  six  ounces  of  the  Rectified  Spirit,  boil,  let  it  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
pour  off  the  spirit.  Treat  the  undissolved  portion  in  a  similar  manner  with  fresh 
Spirit  until  it  is  exhausted.  Unite  the  spirituous  solutions,  add  to  them  four 
ounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  distil  so  as  to  recover  the  greater  part  of  the 
spirit.  To  the  residue  of  the  distillation  add  by  degrees,  and  with  constant  stir- 
ring. Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  till  the  fluid  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  Evaporate 
the  whole  to  complete  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  pulverize  the  dry  product, 
pour  on  it  gradually  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  cold  Distilled  Water,  stirring  dili- 
gently, filter  through  paper,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
spread  it  in  thin  layers  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates,  and  dry  it  at  a  heat  not 
exceeding  140°.    Preserve  it  in  stoppered  bottles. "i?r. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  scarcely  deserving  the 
preminence  thus  given  to  it  from  anything  yet  known  of  its  powers,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  how  unsparingly  not  a  few  of  the  older  remedies,  still 
thought  by  many  practitioners  to  be  efficacious,  have  been  swept  out  of  the  offi- 
cinal catalogue. 

In  the  above  process  the  bark  is  exhausted  by  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid;  lime  is  added  to  separate  various  inert  matters,  still  leaving  the  acid  in 
excess,  as  otherwise  it  might  precipitate  the  bebeeria  itself;  the  filtered  liquor 
is  treated  with  ammonia  which  throws  down  the  bebeeria;  the  precipitate  is 
exhausted  by  alcohol  which  dissolves  the  alkaloid;  and  the  solution,  having 
been  concentrated,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  form  the  sulphate, 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  It  is  obvious  that  the  salt  of  be- 
beeria thus  obtained  must  be  very  impure,  and  among  other  substances  probably 
contains  a  portion  of  sipeeria,  another  alkaloid  of  the  bark.  It  is  in  dark-brown 
translucent  scales,  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  and 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  According  to  the  Br.  Pharraacopceia,  "its  watery 
solution  ji;ive8  with  caustic  soda  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved 
by  agitating  the  mixture  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether;  and  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, separated  by  a  pipette,  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  yellow  translucent  residue, 
entirely  soluble  in  diluted  acids."  If  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  produced  is 
dissolved  by  ether,  it  cannot  contain  sipeeria,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  men- 
Biruum.  The  officinal  tests  given  are  that  it  is  "entirely  destructible  by  heat,^' 
and  that  "water  forms  with  it  a  clear  brown  solution." 

Sulphate  of  bebeeria  is  a  tonic,  supposed  to  possess  antiperiodic  powers,  and 
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has  been  given  in  intermittent  fever  and  other  periodical  diseases.   The  dose  is 
from  two  to  five  grains.  (See  Nectundra,  in  Part  I.)  W, 

BISMUTHUM. 

Preparations  of  Bismuth, 

BTSMUTHI  SUBCARBONAS.  JT:^.  Suhcarhonate  of  Bhmuth 
"Take  of  Bismuth,  in  pieces,  two  Iroyounces;  Nitric  Acid  eight  troyounces 
and  a  half;  Water  of  Ammonia  five  Jluidounces ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  ten 
troyounces ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  four  troyounces  and  a 
half  of  the  Nitric  Acid  with  four  tluidounces  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  capacious 
glass  vessel,  and,  having  added  the  Bismuth,  set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Dilute  the  resultiog  solution  with  ten  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  stir 
it  thoroughly,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours,  filter  through  paper.  To  the  filtered 
liquid,  previously  diluted  with  four  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  slowly  add  the 
W^ater  of  Ammonia,  with  constant  stirring.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a  strainer, 
and,  after  the  precipitate  has  been  drained,  wash  it  with  two  pints  of  Distilled 
Water,  drain  it  again,  and  press  out  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible.  Then 
place  the  precipitate  in  a  proper  vessel,  add  the  remainder  of  the  Nitric  Acid, 
and  heat  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  When  the  solution  has  become  cold,  slowly 
add  to  it  Distilled  Water,  with  constant  stirring,  until  the  further  addition  of 
this  liquid  begins  to  produce  a  permanent  milkiness.  Then  set  the  solution 
aside,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  filter  through  paper. 

"  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  twenty  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filter  the  solution  through  paper.  To  this,  when  cold, 
slowly  add  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  with  constant  stirring.  Transfer 
the  whole  to  a  strainer,  and,  after  the  precipitate  has  been  drained,  wash  it  with 
Distilled  Water  until  the  washings  pass  tasteless.  Lastly,  press  the  precipitate 
BO  as  to  free  it  as  far  as  possible  from  water,  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  rub  it  into  powder."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  was  first  made  oflQcinal  in  the  existing  edition  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopceia.  As  metallic  bismuth  generally  contains  arsenic,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  provide  that  this  should  be  left  behind,  in  the  processes  for  making  its 
medicinal  preparations.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  present  formula  is  so  ela- 
borate. The  bismuth  is  first  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  portion  of  which  oxidizes 
the  metal,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours,  while  another  portion  combines 
with  the  oxide  produced  to  form  nitrate  of  bismuth.  At  the  same  time  the 
arsenic  is  also  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  unites  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  oxidized  metal  so  as  to  generate  the  arseniate  of  bismuth.  Both  of 
these  salts,  therefore,  are  contained  in  the  solution,  which  is  very  concentrated. 
Both  have  the  property,  when  their  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  to  sepam,  e 
into  two  salts,  one  an  insoluble  subsalt  which  is  deposited,  and  the  other  a  soluble 
snpersalt  which  is  held  in  solution.  But  the  arseniate  is  more  disposed  to  thu 
change  than  the  nitrate,  and  requires  for  the  purpose  a  smaller  amount  of  water 
of  dilution.  Hence,  the  first  direction,  after  the  metal  has  been  dissolved,  is  to 
add  a  moderate  quantity  of  distilled  water,  insufficient  to  cause  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  nitrate.  From  this  diluted  solution  the  insoluble  subarseniate  is  slowly 
deposited,  so  as,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  free  it  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely from  the  poisonous  metal.  This  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  solution 
is  now  diluted  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  distilled  water,  which  causes  a  co- 
pious deposition  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  But,  in  order  not  to  waste  the  super- 
nitrate  remaining  in  solution,  this  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  which  takes  most 
of  the  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  the  bismuth  combined  with  the  remainder  io 
the  form  of  subnitrate.  The  whole  of  the  precipitated  subnitrate,  thus  freed  from 
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arsenic,  is  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  now  obtained, 
being  diluted  with  just  so  much  water  as  to  produce  a  commencinp:  precipitation 
of  subnitrate,  is  freed  by  filtering  from  the  small  quantity  formed,  and  slowly 
added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  An  interchange  of  principles  takes 
place ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  bismuth  are  formed,  the  former  of  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  the  latter  is  deposited.  This  part  of  the  process  tends 
still  further  to  get  rid  of  the  arsenic ;  for  if  any  of  the  arsenic  acid  or  arseniate 
of  bismuth  exist  in  the  solution,  the  poisonous  acid  would  combine  with  the  soda, 
and  thus  forming  a  soluble  salt,  would  be  retained  by  the  water.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  to  wash,  dry,  and  powder  the  precipitate. 

Subcarbonate  of  bismuth  may  also  be  obtained  free  from  arsenic  by  first  puri- 
fying the  bismuth,  then  dissolving  it  in  three  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  two-thirds,  adding  it  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  car- 
Donate  of  soda,  and  carefully  washing  the  precipitate.  The  bismuth  may  be  freed 
from  arsenic  by  two  successive  fusions  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  or,  as 
recommended  by  M.  St.  Pierre,  by  adding  to  it  from  2*5  to  5  per  cent,  of  zinc, 
and  strongly  heating  the  mixture  for  an  hour  in  a  crucible,  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc.  Both  the  arsenic  and  zinc  are  driven 
off.  {Chem.  Netvs,  Jan.  16,  1861.)  W. 

Properties.  Subcarbonate  of  bismuth  is  a  white  or  yellowish-white  powder, 
without  odour  or  taste,  and  insoluble  in  water,  whether  pure  or  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid.  (Berzelius.)  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  4.  It  effervesces  with  acids,  and, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  loses  95  per  cent,  of  its  weight  (U.  S.),  in  consequence 
of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  teroxide,  of 
a  light-yellow  colour.  When  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  Marsh's 
test,  it  should  yield  no  arsenic,  or  merely  a  trace.    Its  formula  is  BiOj.CO,. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  was  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Han- 
non,  of  Brussels,  who  recommends  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  subnitrate.  He 
considers  it  to  act  for  the  first  few  days  of  its  employment  as  a  sedative,  and 
afterwards  as  a  tonic.  Like  the  subnitrate  it  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
gastralgia  following  the  phlcgmasias  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  attended  with 
a  red  tongue,  laborious  digestion,  acid  eructations,  and  spasmodic  vomitings. 
He  conceives  it,  however,  to  have  many  advantages  over  the  subnitrate,  among 
which  are  its  more  ready  tolerance  by  the  stomach,  its  greater  solubility  in  the 
gastric  juice,  its  power  to  neutralize  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  the  want 
of  any  tendency  to  constipate.  The  dose  is  from  15  to  45  grains,  given  three 
times  a  day  just  before  meals,  and  gradually  increased.  It  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  water.  {Ann,  de  Tfierap.,  1867,  p.  214.)  B. 

BISMUTHI  SUBNITRAS.  U,S.  Bismuthum  Album.  J5r.  Subtiitrate 
of  Bismuth.    White  Bismuth. 

"Take  of  Bismuth,  in  pieces,  tioo  troyounces;  Nitric  Acid,  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  each,  trn  troyounces ;  Water  of  Ammonia  six  fluidounces;  Distilled 
Water  a  suffiHent  quantity.  Mix  four  troyounces  and  a  half  of  the  Nitric  Acid 
with  four  fiuidounces  of  Distilled  water,  in  a  capacious  glass  vessel,  and,  having 
added  the  Bismuth,  set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dilute  the  re- 
sulting solution  with  ten  flnidonnces  of  Distilled  Water,  stir  it  thoroughly,  and, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  filter  through  paper. 

"  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  twenty  fiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filter  the  solution  through  paper.  To  this,  when  cold, 
•lowly  add  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  witii  constant  stirring.  Transfer 
the  wholo  to  a  strainer,  and,  after  the  preripitnte  has  been  drained,  wash  it  with 
D  ^\  atcr  until  the  washings  pas  ^,  and  drain  again  aa  completely 

ft-  Then  place  the  moist  prt .  in  a  capacious  Tessel,  gradually 

add  the  remainder  of  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  heat  nearly  to  the  boiling  poiat 
65 
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^heu  thi.  solution  has  become  cold,  slowly  add  to  it  Distilled  Water,  with  con- 
Btant  stirrinpr,  until  the  further  addition  of  this  liquid  begins  to  produce  a  per- 
manent milkiness.  Then  set  the  solution  aside,  and,  at  the  end  of  twentj-four 
•hours,  filter  through  paper.  To  the  filtered  liquid,  previously  diluted  with  four 
pints  of  Distilled  Water,  slowly  add  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  with  constant  stir- 
ring. Transfer  the  whole  to  a  strainer,  and,  after  the  precipitate  has  been 
drained,  wash  it  with  two  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  drain  it  again,  and  press  out 
as  much  of  the  liquid  as  possible.  Lastly,  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  rub  it  into  powder."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Bismuth,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Nitric 
Acid  two  Jluidounces  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled  Water  one 
gallon  [Imp.  meas.].  Dilute  the  Nitric  Acid  with  three  [fluid]ounces  of  the 
Water,  and  add  the  Bismuth  in  successive  portions.  When  eftervescence  has 
ceased,  apply  for  ten  minutes  a  heat  approaching  that  of  ebullition,  and  decant 
the  solution  from  any  particles  of  metal  which  may  remain  undissolved.  Evapo- 
rate the  solution  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  fluidounces,  and  pour  it  into  half  a 
gallon  of  the  Water.  When  the  precipitate  which  forms  has  subsided,  decant 
the  supernatant  liquid,  and  agitate  the  sediment  with  the  remainder  of  the  Water. 
After  two  hours,  again  decant,  and,  having  placed  the  product  on  a  filter,  dry 
it  at  a  temperature  of  212°."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  process  is  new,  the  British  that  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  alterations  from  the  old  process,  in  the  former,  were  based  upon  the  wish  to 
get  rid  of  any  arsenic  that  might  be  present  in  the  bismuth  used.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  first  preparing  the  carbonate,  by  adding  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  bis- 
muth to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  whereby  most  of  the  arsenic  is 
retained  in  the  solution  probably  as  arseniate  of  soda,  while  the  insoluble  carbo- 
nate is  precipitated.  This  is  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  nitric  acid,  so  as 
to  make  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate,  to  which,  when  cold,  just  so 
much  water  is  added  as  to  begin  to  produce  a  permanent  turbidness.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  allow  any  arsenic  that  may  be  still  present  to  be  deposited,  which 
happens  for  reasons  stated  in  explaining  the  process  for  procuring  the  subcar- 
bonate.  (See  page  1024.)  The  deposited  matter  having  been  precipitated,  only 
the  pure  nitrate  remains  in  solution,  which  is  made  to  yield  the  subnitrate  by 
large  dilution  with  water,  and  still  more  completely  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

In  the  British  formula,  the  old  method  is  pursued  of  simply  dissolving  the 
bismuth  in  nitric  acid  somewhat  diluted,  concentrating  the  solution,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  adding  it  to  a  large  quantity  of  water.  When  bismuth  is  added  to 
dilute  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  copiously  given  off,  and  the  metal,  oxidized  by 
the  decomposition  of  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  by  the  remainder  so  as 
to  form  a  solution  of  the  ternitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
have  the  metal  in  powder ;  as  it  dissolves  with  great  facility  when  added  to  the 
acid  in  fragments.  When  the  solution  is  completed,  the  liquor  should  be  added 
to  the  water,  and  not  the  water  to  the  solution.  Immediately  on  the  contact  of 
the  solution  with  the  water,  four  eqs.  of  the  ternitrate  are  resolved  into  three 
eqs.  of  mononitrate  of  bismuth  (subnitrate)  which  precipitates,  and  one  eq.  of 
the  9-nitrate  which  remains  in  solution.  4(Bi03,3NOj.)  =  3(Bi03,N05)  and  BiO„ 
9NO5.  In  order  to  have  a  smooth  light  powder,  which  is  most  esteemed,  the 
precipitate  should  be  well  washed  to  remove  every  trace  of  free  nitric  acid,  and 
dried  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  use  of  this  formula  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  bismuth  has  been  ascertained  to  be  free  from  arsenic ;  and,  if  it  prove 
upon  the  application  of  Marsh's  test  to  be  otherwise,  means  should  certainly  be 
employed  to  purify  before  using  it.  Measures  for  this  purpose  have  been  men- 
tioned under  subcarbonate  of  bismuth.  Should  the  subnitrate  or  subcarbonate  bo 
ascertained  to  contain  arsenic,  it  may,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Herapath,  be  purified 
by  boiling  it  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potassa,  twice  successively,  then  th  jr- 
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onghly  washing  the  residac,  which  will  be  yellow  oxide  of  bismuth,  dissolving  it 
again  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  water  as  before.  {Chem.  News,  Feb.  14» 
1863,  p.  77)  In  the  washing  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  the  salt  is  asserted  to  lose 
a  portion  of  its  nitric  acid ;  and  the  change  may  be  considerable,  if  the  wasniog 
be  persevered  with  so  long  as  the  liquid  comes  away  in  any  degree  acidulous. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  Julius  Lowe  that  this  effect  may  be  avoided  by  wash- 
ing with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  containing  one  part  in  500 
parts  of  water.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  March  15, 1859.  p.  119.) 

Properties.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  pure-white  co- 
lour, a  faintly  sour  smell  and  taste,  and  the  property  of  reddening  moistened 
litmus  paper.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  the  strong 
acids,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  The  fixed  alkalies  dissolve  it 
sparingly,  and  ammonia  more  readily.  It  is  darkened  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas,  but  not  by  exposure  to  light,  unless  it  contains  a  little  silver,  or  is  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  organic  matter.  If  it  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  effer- 
vescence, it  contains  no  carbonate,  and,  if  the  nitric  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  free  from  lead.  It  sometimes  contains  arsenic, 
which  may  be  detected  by  acting  on  it  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  dissolving  in  hot  distilled  water,  and  testing  a  part  of  the  solution  by 
Marsh's  apparatus.  By  this  method  M.  Lassaigne  detected  one-sixth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  arsenic  in  a  sample  of  subnitrate  sold  in  Paris.  The  same  chemist  has 
found  as  much  as  27  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  bismuth  in  this  preparation,  when 
obtained  by  precipitating,  with  water,  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids.  The  same  impurity  is  introduced,  to  a  small  extent,  by  using 
common  water  containing  chlorides ;  and  subsulphate  of  bismuth  renders  the 
preparation  impure,  when  the  water  used  contains  sulphate  of  lime.  (Journ,  de 
Chim.  Med.,  Mai,  1855,  p.  276.)  These  facts  show  the  necessity  of  using  dis- 
tilled water.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the  chlorine  sometimes  existing  in  commer- 
cial subnitrate  of  bismuth,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  11.  C.  Tichborne  to  be  a  common 
practice  with  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  save  the  bismuth  existing  in  the 
mother-liquor,  after  the  deposition  of  the  subnitrate,  to  precipitate  it  with  chloride 
of  sodium,  thus  obtaining  an  insoluble  oxychloride  of  bismuth,  which  is  then 
added  to  the  previous  product.  (Phnj-m.  Journ.,  Feb.  1860,  p.  413.)  The  new 
metal  thallium  is  said  to  be  present  in  most  specimens  of  the  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations of  bismuth.  For  the  modes  of  detecting  and  separating  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Chemical  Newti  (March  7, 1863,  p.  109).  Subnitrate  of  bismuth 
was  called,  by  the  earlier  chemists,  magv<(er}j  of  bismuth.  It  consists  of  one  eq. 
of  nitric  acid  54,  one  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  237,  and  one  of  water  9  =  300. 
IV'    -  heated  to  redness  it  loses  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  U.  S. 

al  Properties.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  antispasmodic,  absorbent,  and 
siigiuiy  sedative  and  astringent.  When  its  use  is  too  long  continued  it  produces 
scorbutic  symptoms,  a  proof  that  it  is  absorbed.  It  was  first  used  as  a  medicine 
by  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva.  It  is  principally  employed  in  painful  affections  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  cardialgia,  pyrosis,  and  gastnxlynia,  in  Spasmodic  diseases, 
and  in  dysentery  and  diarrhuja.  Kayer  cmi)loyed  it  with  advantage  in  the  diar- 
rhoea of  phthi-^is  nii<l  typhii'?.  and  Aran  recommended  it  in  the  obstinate  form 
of*  s  typhoid  fever.    It  has  been  used  also 

in  (i^  ^        I  y  insists  upon  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 

the  medicine,  given  in  very  large  doses,  in  chronic  gastro-intcstiual  affections, 
attended  with  diarrhoea;  a  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  followed  by  several 
practitioners  with  advantage.  M.  Trousseau  has  successfully  employed  subnitrate 
of  bismuth  in  the  diarrhccn  <.f  .hii.iren  in  the  form  of  enema,  in  the  dose  of  two 
scruples,  mixed  with  thick  -a.   M.  Monnoret  uses  it  thus  in  much  larger 

doses,  lie  thinks  that  in  u...  m.  u  its  action  is  entirely  local;  but  this  view  ig 
combated  by  Dr.  Lussanoa,  who  believes  that  a  part  of  tlie  medicine  enters  the 
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circulation,  thongh  it  never  passes  into  the  urine.  Its  use  always  blackens  the 
stools.  The  dose  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  usually  prescribed,  is  five  grains, 
gradually  increased  to  fifteen,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  given  in  pill,  or  mixed  with 
sweetened  water.  Upon  the  plan  of  large  doses,  recommended  by  M.  Monnoret, 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  given  daily,  in  divided  doses,  in  the  dinrrhoea 
of  adults ;  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in  that  of  infants ;  and  from  a  drachm 
to  two  drachms  in  painful  aflfections  of  the  stomach.  In  these  large  doses  the 
medicine  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe ;  and  yet  Orfila  mentions,  as  resulting  from 
an  overdose,  gastric  distress,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  colic, 
heat  in  the  breast,  slight  rigors,  vertigo,  and  drowsiness.  These  effects  are  to 
be  combated  by  mucilaginous  drinks,  enemata,  and  emollient  fomentations,  and, 
in  case  of  inflammation,  by  bleeding,  both  general  and  local.  The  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  safety  of  the  preparation  can  be  explained  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  sometimes  rendered  poisonous  by  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
chloride  of  bismuth,  or  free  nitric  acid ;  and  a  strong  motive  is  thus  furnished 
to  the  apothecary  to  prepare  the  medicine  with  the  greatest  care. 

M.  Monneret  recommends  the  external  use  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  as  a  dry- 
ing application.  In  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  especially  scrofulous  ones,  provided 
no  risk  would  be  incurred  by  stopping  the  discharge,  he  sprinkles  the  powder 
over  the  whole  ulcerated  surface.  M.  E.  Caby  has  used  it  as  a  topical  applica- 
tion in  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  and  gleet.  When  used  in  leucorrhoea,  the  entire 
surface  of  the  vagina  is  dusted  with  the  powder.  The  injection  for  gonorrhoea 
or  gleet  is  made  by  mixing  with  water  as  much  of  the  subnitrate  as  can  be  con- 
veniently suspended.  Three  parts  of  the  salt  to  twenty  of  water  have  been  re- 
commended. A  portion  of  the  mixture  is  injected  thrice  daily,  and,  each  time, 
retained  five  minutes.  The  external  use  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  attended 
with  no  pain.  {Ranking^ s  Abstract,  xx.  188.)*  B. 

*  Citrate  of  Bismuth  and  Ammonia.  Liquor  Bismuthi.  Though  the  insolubility  of  the  offici- 
nal preparations  of  bismuth  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  their  efficiency  in  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  enabling  them  by  deposition  on  the  surface  to 
protect  it  against  irritation  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  yet  a  soluble 
form  of  the  metal  has  been  sought  for,  in  the  hope  that  it  might,  in  this  condition,  operate 
on  the  system  in  smaller  doses,  and  with  greater  certainty  and  efficiency.  This  want  has 
been  to  some  extent  supplied  by  a  secret  preparation,  made  and  sold  by  Mr.  Schacht,  of 
Clifton,  England,  which,  under  the  name  of  Liquor  Bismuthi,  has,  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Great  Britain.  Mr,  Ch.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  hav- 
ing analyzed  the  liquid,  and  found  it  to  contain  oxide  of  bismuth,  ammonia,  and  citric  acid, 
announced  the  discovery  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  when  Mr.  Schacht, 
being  present,  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the  analysis,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  never  made  a  secret  of  the  composition  of  his  solution  to  medical  practitioners,  and 
that  a  fluidrachm  of  his  liquid  contained  one  grain  of  the  teroxide,  {Pharm.  Joum.,  Jan. 
1864,  p.  301.)  A  formula  for  the  preparation  was  given  by  Mr.  Tichborne,  which,  however, 
on  repeated  trial  by  Mr.  N.  Gray  Bartlett,  of  Chicago,  proved  to  be  impracticable.  After 
numerous  experiments,  Mr,  Bartlett  has  succeeded  in  making  a  solution  which  has  all  the 
desired  qualities,  and  a  formula  for  which  he  has  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  for  .January,  1865.  He  first  prepares  a  citrate  of  bismuth  by  dissolving  a  troy- 
ounce  of  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth  in  Vl^i  grains  of  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution  after 
eflFervescence  has  ceased  with  a  fluidounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  water  gradually  introduced, 
and  then  adding  this  solution,  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring,  to  another  solution  made 
by  dissolving  6U0  grains  of  citrate  of  potassa  in  two  pints  of  distilled  water.  By  an  inter- 
change of  principles,  nitrate  of  potassa  and  citrate  of  bismuth  are  formed,  the  latter  of 
which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  and  is  obtained  by  throwing  the  whole  upon  a  filter, 
thoroughly  washing  the  salt  with  distilled  water,  and  then  drying  it  on  bibulous  paper  with 
a  gentle  heat.  The  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonia.  This  is  done 
by  rubbing  the  citrate  of  bismuth  with  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  a  paste,  and  add- 
ing to  this  gradually,  and  with  constant  trituration,  stronger  water  of  ammonia  until  the 
citrate  is  dissolved,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  solution  is  now 
filtered,  and  spread  on  glass  to  dry.  Citrate  of  bismuth  and  ammonia,  thus  obtained,  ii  in 
fine,  glossy,  translucent,  colourless  scales,  of  a  slightly  acidulous,  somewhat  metallic,  not 
disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  deliquescent,  and  of  an  acid  reacuea% 
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CADMIUM. 
Preparation  of  Cadmium, 

CADMII  SULPHAS.  17.6'.  Sulphate  of  Cadmium. 

"  Take  of  Cadmium,  in  small  pieces,  a  troyounce  ;  Nitric  Acid  two  iroyounces 
Carbonate  of  Soda  three  iroyounces ;  Sulphuric  Acid  four  hundred  and  tioeniy 
grains;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Cadmium  and  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  Distilled  Water,  introduced  into  a  glass  vessel,  add  by  degrees  th« 
Nitric  Acid,  and,  when  the  action  slackens,  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  metal 
is  dissolved.  Filter  the  solution,  and,  having  dissolved  the  Carbonate  of  Soda 
in  six  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  mix  the  solutions  thoroughly.  Wash  the 
precipitate  obtained  until  the  water  passes  tasteless,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  diluted  with  four  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Then  evaporate 
the  solution  to  one-third,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Lastly,  dry  the  crystals 
on  bibulous  paper."  U.  S. 

A  nitrate  of  cadmium  is  first  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  facility 
with  which  nitric  acid  acts  upon  that  metal  than  sulphuric  acid.  The  cadmium 
is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  acid,  with  the  production  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid  fumes,  and  the  resulting  oxide  unites  with  the  undecomposed  part  of 
the  acid  to  form  the  nitrate.  This  is  then  decomposed  in  solution  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  a  mutual  interchange  of  principles;  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate 
of  cadmium  taking  the  soda  of  the  carbonate,  and  forming  nitrate  of  soda  which 
is  retained  in  solution,  while  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  cadmium  combine 
to  produce  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  that  metal,  which  is  deposited.  This, 
having  been  washed,  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled,  and  the  sulphate  of  cadmium  generated  in  solution,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  concentration  and  crystallization. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  cadmium  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms  with  rhom- 
boidal  bases,  which  are  transparent  and  colourless,  and  said  to  resemble  those  of 
salphate  of  zinc.  They  have  an  astringent,  slightly  acidulous,  and  austere  taste, 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solution, 
even  though  acidulated,  gives  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  a  yellow  precipitate,  be- 
coming orange-yellow,  of  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  which  is  dissolved  by  strong 
muriatic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  and  is  thus 
readily  distinguished  from  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  With  hydrosulphato  of  am- 
monia it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  hydrosulphate. 
Ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  a  white  one  insoluble  in  an  excess;  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium a  white  precipitate  not  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid;  and  the  ferritlcyanide  a 
brownish-yellow  one  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  that  w^id.  {Brande  &  Taylor.) 
By  these  tests  sulphate  of  ca<lmium  is  distinguished  as  a  salt  of  that  metal.  As 
a  sulphate  it  is  known  by  yielding  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  not 

Frntn  nn  n „ ,.  1  ,^  1  u  ),,-  Kf -    ii™,-ii..»t    \\  AppcArfi  (o  coiinist  of  0110  cq.  of  teroxiile  of  bijJtmith 

cttrio  aoid  166,  with  5  eqs.  of  water  46^478;  and  iu 

■  ^_      '  no. 

'i"i»e»c  .  ;  »  puriuancnt  solution  of  this  salt,  as  it  may  at  any  timo  be  difl- 

•olvH  wl  <».    But,  n!<  If  is  in  tlip  liqtjid  fnnn  fliat  it  has  obtained  '\\h  present 

'  .d  by  Mr.  Barfh»t(.    Dissolve 

'nitts  of  dintillcd  water,  neii- 

•  of  alcohol.    The  solu- 

;on;  but,  in  the  opinioQ 

ul,  so  that  in  this  HtAte 

it  will  keep  in  i  .  that  of  the  solution  % 

fluidrachm.    K.  ;  i  t  the  salt  and  its  solu- 

Cion.  the  reader  is  referred  to  .Mr.  liartletl'a  )>ap«r  iu  the  Um.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (Jan.  1866) 

Already  noticed.— JV'o/«  to  the  tm^fik 
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Bt»hble  in  nitric  acid.  Zinc  precipitates  cadmium  in  the  metallic  state  from  the 
Bolutiou.  Cadmium  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  precipitates 
that  metal,  leaving  sulphate  of  cadmium  in  solution;  and  this  has  been  proposed 
as  a  method  jf  obtaining  the  salt.  The  formula  of  sulphate  of  cadmium  as  com- 
monly given  is  CdO,S03-f4HO;  but,  according  to  M.  de  Hauer,  it  is  said  to 
have  eight  eqs.  of  water  for  every  three  of  the  salt,  and  its  formula  is  3(CdO, 
SO3)  +  8H0.  {Ghem.  News,  Nov.  29,  1862,  p.  268.)  W. 

Medical  Uses.  Sulphate  of  cadmium  is  said  to  resemble  sulphate  of  zinc  as  an 
astringent  and  emetic.  Besides  these  properties,  it  possesses,  according  to  M. 
Griraaud,  valuable  powers  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  gout.  As 
yet  it  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  as  an  astringent  and  stimulating  remedy 
in  diseases  of  the  eyes.  In  specks  and  opacities  of  the  cornea,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed successfully  by  both  American  and  European  surgeons.  It  is  used  either 
in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  grain  to  four  grains  to  the  flaid- 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  or  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  mixing  two  grains 
with  four  scruples  of  fresh  lard.  M.  Fronmiiller  has  employed  it,  with  excellent 
results,  in  specks  of  the  cornea,  dissolved  in  rose-water  in  the  proportion  of  three 
grains  to  two  fluidounces,  conjoined  with  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm 
and  a  half  of  wine  of  opium.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  sulphate  of  cad- 
*  mium  as  an  internal  remedy,  and  can  give  no  authoritative  statement  as  to  the 
proper  dose.  Nor  does  this  appear  to  have  been  well  determined ;  for,  while  on 
the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  it  is  ten  times  as  strong  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  on  the 
other  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  doses  as  that 
salt.  (Bouchardat,  Ann.  de  Therap.,  1857,  p.  231.)  B. 

CALX. 

Preparations  of  Lime. 

The  liquid  preparations  of  lime.  Liquor  Galcis  and  Liquor  Calcii  Chloridt, 
have,  in  conformity  with  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  been 
transferred  to  the  Solutions.  (See  Liquores.) 

CALCIS  CARBONAS  PRiECIPITATA.  U.S.,  Br.  Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Lime. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  five  pints  and  a  half;  Carbonate 
of  Soda  seventy-two  troyounces ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dis- 
solve the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  six  pints  of  Distilled  Water.  Heat  this  solution 
and  the  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium,  separately,  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
mix  them.  After  the  precipitate  has  subsided,  separate  it  from  the  supernatant 
liquid  by  decantation,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  Distilled  Water  until  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  be  aflfected  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Lastly,  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate on  bibulous  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  five  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Carbonate  of  Soda 
thirteen  ouncea  [avoird.];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the 
Chloride  of  Calcium  and  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  each  in  two  pints  [Imperial  mea- 
sure] of  the  Water;  mix  the  two  Solutions;  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside. 
Collect  this  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  boiling  Distilled  Water,  until  the 
washings  cease  to  give  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dry  the  product 
at  the  temperature  of  212°. "  Br. 

These  processes  do  not  essentially  differ.  In  each  a  mutual  interchange  ot 
principles  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  sodium  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  deposited.  Any  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  preparation  must  depend  on  the  minute  division  of  i<?  parti- 
cles. According  to  Dr.  Bridges,  this  effect  is  best  obtained  by  employing  the 
solutions  at  the  boiling  temperature,  a  precaution  which  is  observed  in  loth  the 
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present  officinal  processes.  (Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xy\.  163.)  When  pro- 
perly made,  it  is  a  very  pnre  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  while  pow 
der,  free  from  grittiness,  insoluble  in  water,  but  wholly  soluble  in  dilute  muri 
atic  acid  with  copious  effervescence.  These  properties  serve  lO  distinf?uish  it 
from  sulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  adulterated,  and  which  has 
even  been  sold  for  it.  It  is  known  to  be  a  salt  of  lime  by  giving  a  copious  while 
precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  when  this  is  added  to  its  solution  in  muri- 
atic acid,  previously  neutralized  by  ammonia.  It  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  giv- 
ing a  clear  solution,  which  if  perfectly  neutral,  and  boiled  to  drive  off  carljonic 
acid,  gives  no  precipitate  with  saccharated  solution  of  lime  in  excess,  or  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  showing  the  absence  of  phosphates  and  chlorides.  Its  formula 
is  CaO,COj,  and  equivalent  number  50.  For  ordinary  use,  it  probably  has  no  such 
superiority  over  prepared  chalk  as  to  counterbalance  its  greater  expensiveness. 
It  is  preferred  by  some  to  chalk  in  the  preparation  of  tooth-powders.  It  is  fre- 
quently sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  creta  praecipitaia.  The  dose  is  from 
10  to  40  grains  or  more.  W. 

CALCIS  HYDRAS,  ^r.  Slaked  Lime. 

"Take  of  Lin>e,  recently  burned,  two  pou7ids  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled  Water 
one  ]n7it  [Imperial  measure].  Place  the  Lime  in  a  metal  pot,  pour  the  Water 
upon  it,  and  when  vapour  ceases  to  be  disengaged  cover  the  pot  with  its  lid, 
and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When  its  temperature  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, remove  its  contents,  pass  the  powder  through  an  iron-wire  sieve,  and  put 
it  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  should  be  accurately  closed  with  a  well- 
fitted  cork.    Slaked  Lime  should  be  recently  prepared. "i^r. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  no  separate  formula  for  this  preparation,  but 
directs  it  to  be  made  when  at  any  time  it  may  be  wanted.  In  the  process  of  slak- 
ing, water  combines  with  lime  to  form  a  solid  hydrate,  with  the  evolution  of  much 
heat  and  the  escape  of  white  vapours,  which  consist  of  steam  holding  particles 
of  lime  in  suspension.  By  union  with  water  the  lime  acquires  a  whiter  colour, 
and  if  previously  in  masses,  becomes  much  softer,  swelling  up,  and  breaking  into 
a  coarse  soft  powder  or  friable  lumps.  When  perfectly  dry,  it  consists  of  one  eq. 
of  each  of  its  constituents,  with  the  formula  CaO,llO.  For  the  properties  of 
lime  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  head  of  Calx,  in  Part  I.  Hydrate  of  lime  is 
ased  exclusively  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent. 

Pharm.  Cses.  In  preparing  ^ther,  Br.;  Atropia,  Br.;  Beberia?  Sulphas,  Br.; 
Chloroformum,  Br.;  Liquor  Ammoniaj  Fortior,i?r./  Liquor  Potassa?,/^/-.;  Liquor 
SodfiB,  lir.;  Potassai  Chlorus,  Br.;  Putassuj  Sulphas, /)*/•.;  Santoninum,  i^r. 

Ojf'.  Prep.  Liquor  Calcis,  Br.;  Liquor  Calcis  Succharatus,  Br.  W. 

CALCIS  PHOSPHAS  PRiECIPITATA.  ^. /S'.,  ^r.  PrccipitaUd 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 

"Take  of  Bone,  calcined  to  whiteness,  and  in  fine  powder, /our  troyouncea^ 
Muriatic  Acid  eight  troyounccn ;  Water  of  Ammonia  twelve  Huidouncen,  or  a 
6iiffin*'nt  quantity;  Distilled  Water  a  svjjirienl  quantity.  Macerate  the  Bone 
with  the  Acid,  diluted  with  a  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  until  it  is  dissolved,  and 
filter  the  solution.  Add  another  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  and  then,  gradually, 
Water  of  Ammonia  until  the  liquid  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction.  Mix  the  pre- 
dpitnte  obtained,  while  yet  in  the  state  of  magma,  with  twice  its  bulk  of  boiling 
Di-'  ^     er,  and  pour  the  whole  upon  a  strainer.    Wash  the  precipitate  with 

boi  lied  Water  until  the  washings  cease  to  be  affected  by  a  solution  of 

nitrau;  ol  .silver,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  with  ii 
gentle  heat."  U.  S.  > 

Take  of  Bone  Af^h  four  ouncrH  [avoinlupois]  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  »ix  Huid- 
yunccs;  Distilled  Water  two  pin/s  [Imperial  measure];  Solution  of  Aminonia 
tJoelve  fiuidounces,  or  d  sufficiency.    Digest  the  Bone  Ash  in  the  Ilydrochlorie 
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Acid  dilated  with  a  pint  of  Water,  until  it  is  dissolved.  Filter  the  solution,  if 
necesoary ;  add  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  afterwards  the  solution  of  Am- 
monia, until  the  mixture  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction ;  and,  having  collected  the 
precipitate  on  a  calico  Glter,  wash  it  with  boiling  Distilled  Water  as  long  as  the 
liquid  which  passes  through  occasions  a  precipitate,  when  dropped  into  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  Dry  the  washed  product  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°."  5r. 

This  preparation,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  its  real  powers,  has 
been  very  properly  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  it  is  considera- 
bly used,  and  is  by  some  much  esteemed. 

The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones,  and  lets  it  fall, 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  ablution  is  in- 
tended to  free  it  from  adhering  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called  hone  johosphate  of  lime.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  nitric,  muriatic, 
and  acetic  acids,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  ammonia.  By  an 
intense  heat  it  is  fused,  but  is  not  otherwise  changed.  It  consists,  according  to 
Mitscherlich,  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three  of  lime. 

The  chemical  characteristics  of  bone  phosphate  of  lime,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are  that  with  its  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  oxalate  of  ammonia  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  acetate  of  lead  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphate  of  lead ;  and,  if  the  nitric  solution  be  neutralized  as  far 
as  possible  without  causing  a  permanent  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime,  am- 
moniacal  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  it  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  of 
phosphate  of  silver.  {Christisoii's  Dispensatory.) 

Medical  Uses.  In  the  form  of  burnt  hartshorn,  phosphate  of  lime  formerly 
enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  in  the  treatment  of  rickets  and  mollities  ossium,  in 
which  its  use  seemed  to  be  indicated  upon  obvious  chemical  grounds.  It  has 
recently  been  again  brought  into  notice  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  by 
Benecke  (London  Lancet,  July,  1851),  that,  as  it  is  essential  in  animals  as  well 
as  plants  to  the  formation  of  cells,  it  might  be  found  useful  in  certain  patholo- 
gical states  of  the  system  characterized  by  defective  nutrition,  such  as  the  scro- 
fulous affections.  Upon  considerations  of  this  kind,  the  late  Dr.  W.  Stone,  of 
New  Orleans,  was  induced  to  employ  it  in  cases  of  scrofulous  ulceration,  phthisis, 
&c.,  and  with  considerable  supposed  advantage.  (See  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  X.  38.)  Subsequently,  it  has  been  used  by  other  practitioners,  and,  in 
connection  with  other  phosphates,  as  those  of  iron,  soda,  and  potassa,  has  ac- 
quired no  little  reputation  in  different  forms  of  scrofula  and  phthisis.  When, 
however,  it  is  considered  that,  in  ordinary  food,  there  is  more  of  the  phosphates 
than  the  system  has  need  of,  so  that  they  are  constantly  escaping  with  the  stools ; 
and  that  in  those  very  disorders  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  indicated  they 
are  not  unfrequently  in  excess  in  the  blood  and  urine,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  the 
want,  in  scrofulous  cases,  is  so  much  that  of  materials  for  cells  as  of  due  power 
to  appropriate  those  materials.  In  the  reported  cases,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
has  generally  been  administered  in  connection  with  cod-liver  oil  or  other  tonics; 
to  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  any  benefit  experienced  is  more  truly  ascri- 
bable  than  to  the  phosphate.  In  two  of  Dr.  Stone's  cases  the  good  effects  began 
to  be  experienced  at  the  period  when  they  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
oil  alone.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  thought  to  have  proved  useful  by  hastening  the 
union  of  fractured  bones;  and  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  is  said  to  have 
shown,  by  experiments  upon  dogs  and  rabbits,  that,  in  these  animals,  the  callus 
in  fractured  bones  forms  more  quickly  under  its  use  than  without  it.  (Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,  May,  1856,  p.  489.)  Its  use  in  curvature  of  the  spine  and  rickety  af- 
fections in  general  has  also  been  revived  by  M.  Piorry  and  others.    Though 
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insoluble  in  water,  it  is  probably  in  general  dissolved  by  the  gastric  liquids,  in 
consequence  of  the  acid  present  in  them  ;  and,  if  desirable,  it  may  readily  be  ad- 
ministered in  solution  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  acids  mentioned  in  the  abov# 
account  of  its  chemical  properties.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.* 
Off.  Prep.  Pulyis  Antimonialis,  Br.  W. 

CRETA  PR^PARATA.  U.S.,  Br.   Prepared  Chalk. 

"  Take  of  Chalk  a  convenient  quantity.  Add  a  little  water  to  the  Chalk,  ano 
rub  it  into  One  powder.  Throw  this  into  a  large  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  stir 
briskly,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  decant  the  supernatant  liquor,  while  yet  turbid, 
into  another  vessel.  Treat  the  coarser  particles  of  the  Chalk,  remaining  in  the 
first  vessel,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  add  the  turbid  liquid  to  that  previously  de- 
canted. Lastly,  set  the  liquid  by  that  the  powder  may  subside,  and,  having 
poured  off  the  water,  dry  the  powder."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Chalk  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Water  a  sufficiency.  Reduce  the 
Chalk  to  powder,  and,  having  rubbed  this  in  a  mortar  with  as  much  Water  as 
will  give  it  the  consistence  of  cream,  fill  the  mortar  with  more  Water,  and  stir 
well,  giving  the  whole  a  circular  motion.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  fifteen 
seconds,  and  then  decant  the  milky  liquid  into  a  large  vessel.  Rub  what  remains 
in  the  mortar,  adding  as  much  Water  as  was  previously  used,  and,  after  allow- 
ing it  to  settle  for  fifteen  seconds,  again  decant,  and  let  this  process  be  repeated 
several  times,  using,  if  necessary,  additional  Chalk.  Transfer  the  fine  sediment 
which  subsides  from  the  decanted  liquids  to  a  filter,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature 
of  212°."  i?/'. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  reduce  chalk  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  min- 
eral, previously  pulverized,  should  be  rubbed  with  a  little  water  upon  a  porphyry 
slab,  by  means  of  a  muller  of  the  same  material.  Having  been  thus  very  minutely 
divided,  it  is  agitated  with  water,  which  upon  standing  a  short  time  deposits  the 
coarser  particles,  and,  being  then  poured  off,  slowly  lets  fall  the  remainder  in  an 
impalpable  state.  The  former  part  of  the  process  is  called  levigation,  the  latter 
elulriation.  The  soft  mass  which  remains  after  the  decanting  of  the  clear  liquor, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  an  absorbent  surface  in  small  portions,  which  when  dried 
have  a  conical  shape,  f  Practically,  prepared  chalk  is  generally  made  on  the  large 
scale  from  whiling  by  the  manufacturer.  For  the  particulars  of  the  process  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Pharm.  Journ.  (viii.  416). 

♦  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wicgand  has  proposed  a  syrup  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of  the  precipitated  phosphate  ,^j,  muriatic 
acid  fsfs,  water  f^vij,  sugar  q.  s.  Mix  the  phosphate  with  a  fiuidouncc  of  the  water;  add 
the  acid;  filter  the  resulting  solution;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  enough 
sugar  to  make  twelve  fluitlounces  of  syrup;  and,  finally,  strain.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
xxr'i.  207.)— -V'v/r-  to  the  eleventh  edition. 

f  Several  ir:     '   '  ' '    -     »  ~  -  ^n*?  chalk,  are  brought  habitually  into  the  form  of 

Kmall  cones,  i-  .11,  phospiiate  of  lime,  rust  of  iron,  Ruhnitrate  of 

bismuth,  iiic.    J  -  ^      X      .    ..     ;i  effected  ia  by  the  use  of  a  8imj)le  impleuicut,  oon- 

Bisting  of  a  funnel  of  tinned-iron,  with  the  neck 
removt*d  (a),  fixed  at  the  expanded  extremity  (b) 
of  a  i>iece  of  wood  about  a  foot  long  (c),  having 
Us  other  end  in  the  form  of  a  handle  (H),  with  a 
•tout  piece  of  '     '  -  (r),  at- 

tached perpeii  -^f  it,  ao 

•«•  •"  •"•••-«•  ""  -■'••ket. 

vy 
.nd 
*iio  instrument,  tiirn  rnifed  in  the  hand  by  th© 
handle,  is  brought  down  so  that  its  ^upr'^^rt  chall  atriko  with  a  gentle  shook  against  a  flat 
lurface  of  chalk  stone  (/),  and  th«-  iiocks  are  rapidly  rcpratod.    At  onch  out  of 

them  a  small  i>ortion  of  the  soft  m-  from  the  mouth*  of  tlu»  funnol.  and  fall*  on 

iie  stone,  where  it  hardens  into  the  wnijM' oi  a  cone;  the  chalk  8or\  i  tbtbomoist- 

we  rapidly,  and  thus  enabling  it  quickly  to  solidify. — Note  to  the  .  n. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which  chalk  is  used 
in  medicine.  It  is  an  excellent  antacid  ;  and,  as  the  salts  which  it  forms  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  if  not  astringent,  are  at  least  not  purgative,  it  is  admirably 
adaptel  to  diarrhoea  accompanied  with  acidity.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in 
acidit}  of  stomach  attending  dyspepsia  and  ^out,  when  a  laxative  effect  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  oxalic  acid ;  and  has  been  recommended 
in  rachitis.  In  scrofulous  affections  it  may  sometimes  do  good  by  forming  solu- 
ble salts  with  acid  in  the  primse  vise,  and  thus  finding  an  entrance  into  the  blood- 
Tessels.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  an  application  to  burns  and  ulcers,  which 
it  moderately  stimulates,  while  it  absorbs  the  ichorous  discharge,  and  thus  pre- 
vents it  from  irritating  the  diseased  surface,  or  the  sound  skin.  It  is  given  inter- 
nally in  the  form  of  powder,  or  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum 
arable  and  sugar.  (See  Mistura  Cretae.)  It  is  better  fitted  for  the  chalk  mixtrre 
than  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  in  consequence  of  its  more  impalpable 
character.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains  or  more. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Acidum  Citricum,  Br.;  Acidum  Tartaricum,  Br.; 
Zinci  Chloridum,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta;  Mistura  Cretae ;  Pulvis  Cretse  Aroma- 
ticus,  Br.;  Trochisci  Cretae,  U.  S.  W. 

TESTA  PRiEPARATA.  U.  S.   Prepared  Oyster-shell. 

"  Take  of  Oyster- shell  a  convenient  quantity.  Free  the  Oyster- shell  from 
extraneous  matter,  wash  it  with  boiling  water,  and,  having  reduced  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  treat  this  in  the  manner  directed  for  Prepared  Chalk."  U.  S. 

Prepared  oyster-shell  differs  from  prepared  chalk  in  containing  animal  matter, 
which,  being  very  intimately  blended  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  supposed  by 
some  physicians  to  render  the  preparation  more  acceptable  to  a  delicate  stom- 
ach. It  is  given  as  an  antacid  in  diarrhoea,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  grains 
or  more,  frequently  repeated.  A  preparation  has  been  introduced,  within  a  few 
years,  into  use  in  this  country,  under  the  name  of  Castillon's  powders,  consist- 
ing of  sago,  salep,  and  tragacanth,  each,  in  powder,  a  drachm,  prepared  oyster- 
shell  a  scruple,  and  sufficient  cochineal  to  give  colour  to  the  mixture.  A  drachm 
of  this  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  the  decoction  used  ad  libitum  as  a  diet 
in  chronic  bowel  affections.  W. 

CARBO. 

Preparation  of  Charcoal, 

CARBO  ANIMALIS  PURIFICATUS.  U.  S.,  Br.  Purified  Animal 
Charcoal. 

"  Take  of  Animal  Charcoal,  in  fine  powder.  Muriatic  Acid,  each,  twelve  troy- 
ounces;  Water  twelve  fluidounces.  Pour  the  Muriatic  Acid,  previously  mixed 
with  the  Water,  gradually  upon  the  Charcoal,  and  digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
two  days,  occasionally  stirring  the  mixture.  Having  allowed  the  undissolved 
portion  to  subside,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  the  Charcoal  frequently 
with  water  until  the  washings  cease  to  afford  a  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  dry  it."  f/.iS. 

"Take  of  Bone  Black  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  ten 
fluidounces ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Mix  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  with 
a  pint  of  the  Water,  and  add  the  Bone  Black,  stirring  occasionally.  Digest  at 
a  moderate  heat  for  two  days,  agitating  from  time  to  time;  collect  the  undis- 
Bolved  charcoal  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  with  Distilled  Water  till  what  passes 
through  gives  scarcely  any  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Dry  the  charcoal, 
and  then  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible."  Br. 

Animal  charcoal,  as  it  is  made  by  charring  bones,  necessarily  contains  bouf- 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  does  no  harm  in  sjind- 
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decolorizing  operations ;  but,  in  delicate  chemical  processes,  ihcse  salts  may  bo 
dissolved  or  decomposed,  and  thus  become  a  source  of  imparity.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  animal  charcoal  requires  to  be  purified  from  its  calcareous  salU; 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  phosphate 
and  decomposes  the  carbonate.  According  to  Dr.  Stenhonse,  aluminized  xq^{^ 
table  charcoal  may  be  substituted  for  purified  animal  charcoal,  and  is  equally 
eflBcacious  as  a  decolorizer.  (See  page  215.) 

Purified  animal  charcoal  is  a  dark  brownish-black  powder.  If  it  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime,  muriatic  acid  will  cause  eflfervescence,  and  the  solution  obtained 
will  give  a  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  if  phosphate  or  sulphate 
of  lime  be  present,  the  acid  will  dissolve  the  salt,  and  yield  it  as  a  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  In  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  stated  that,  when  burned 
at  a  high  temperature,  with  free  access  of  air,  it  leaves  scarcely  any  residue. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Warington  that  bitter  vegetable  substances, 
including  the  organic  alkalies,  are  removed  from  solution  by  passing  through 
purified  animal  charcoal,  especially  when  the  action  is  assisted  by  heat.  M. 
Weppen  finds  that  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  it  in  removing  resins  from 
tinctures,  tannic  acid  and  bitter  principles  from  astringent  and  bitter  infusions, 
and  certain  metallic  salts  from  their  solutions.  Purified  animal  charcoal,  thus 
employed,  has  been  resorted  to  by  M.  Lebourdais  as  an  agent  for  obtaining  the 
active  principles  of  plants.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  plant  is  either  boiled 
with  or  filtered  through  the  charcoal,  which  takes  up,  more  or  less  completely, 
the  bitter  and  colouring  principles.  The  charcoal,  after  having  been  washed 
and  dried,  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  principles  taken 
up.  Finally,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  principles  are  obtained  in  a 
separate  state.  In  this  way  digitaline,  ilicin,  scillitin,  colombin,  colocynthin,  arni- 
cina,  strychnia,  quinia,  and  other  principles  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Lebour- 
dais. (Chem.  Oaz.,  No?.  15,  184S.)  In  relation  to  the  method  of  M.  Lebourdais, 
see  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cobb,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  July,  1851, 
from  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod  has  proposed  puri- 
fied animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote  to  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  with  which 
it  api>ear8  to  combine.  According  to  his  experiments,  common  bone-black  has 
not  one-fifth  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  purified  substance ;  and  vegetable 
charcoal  and  lampblack  are  nearly  or  quite  useless.  The  amount  of  the  antidote 
proposed  by  Dr.  Garrod  is  half  an  ounce  for  each  grain  of  a  vegetable  organic 
alkali.  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  deems  the  results  of  Dr.  Garrod  inconclusive.  Prof. 
B.  ii.  Rand,  of  this  city,  has  made  some  interesting  observations  in  relation  to 
the  antidotal  powers  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  and  has  proved  that  poisonous 
doses  of  the  strongest  vegetable  poisons  may  be  swallowed  with  im])unity,  if 
mixed  with  that  substance.  {^Med.  Exam.,  Sept  1848.)* 

♦  /  '      I  tl  Charcoal.  To  the  largo  manufacturing  cbciuiHt,  and  in  a  less  de- 

gro'  ',  it  i«t  nn  ohjnct  of  some  importance  to  revivify  the  auimal  char- 

I y,  and  thus  to  fit  it  for  future  uso.    This  has  been 
>  AS  to  decompose  all  tho  organic,  and  drive  off  all 
111.   >  Mil!  11.    I  I  .'I:  hilt  t)ii<<  will  not  deprive  it  of  fixed  inorgaDio 

sub^tiincos  wii  -I-    1.1  1  I  i\    ind  t.'usinior,  in  a  paper  on  the  UM 

of  animiil  (^Iwi;  ^  i^h,  "tin   r.rtuin  principles  and  suggest  certaio 

praclioftl  pi <i<t-t>t's  in  rott-niice  to  this  ugent,  which  arc  of  general  interest,  and  which 
have  ap])»)HLil  to  m  to  iiHrif  a  nntlrn  here.  The  ab-sorbing  powers  of  animal  charcoal  are 
different  for  different  sn'  i  »  not  become  exhausted  simultaneously.    For  its 

lOviviAnatinn  aflor  us«,  'I  "h  are  required  in  arcortiancn  with  the  degree  to 

•<• '  1  Ihere  are,  indiT.;  <  reasing  tiieee  ab- 

l  til.    i.  _'  .  .   I.)  which  they  ma  finally  pOMeseed, 

i\v,.*« C.       .V...  '  I.   ...»),..»«     .,l..>^  ..  ,    .t..,    „K,.    ll.A    Y^-^^ 

ileal  principles.    1.  N^  d- 

Ing  powe*'"  are  exhmi  in  i     .  i    ;     ro- 

geneous,  ammoniaoal,  sapid,  aud  cdurt>us  luabiere."   iii  regard  io  Uieee  Ute  origioal  puwef 
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In  nsing  animal  charcoal  for  decolorizing  active  vegetable  principles,  great 
caution  should  be  observed,  as  much  loss  is  often  incurred  by  the  absorption  of 
those  principles  by  the  charcoal. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Acidum  Gallicum,  U.  S.;  Atropia,  Br.;  Digitali- 
num,  Br.;  Morphias  Hydrochloras,  Br.;  Santoninum,  Br.;  Strychnia,  U.  S.;  and 
Yeratria.  B. 

CATAPLASMATA. 

Cataplasms, 

Cataplasms  or  poultices  are  moist  substances  intended  for  external  applica- 
tion, of  such  a  consistence  as  to  accommodate  themselves  accurately  to  the  sur- 
face to  which  they  are  applied,  without  being  so  liquid  as  to  spread  over  the 
neighbouring  parts,  or  so  tenacious  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  skin.  As  they  are 
in  this  country  seldom  made  by  the  apothecary,  they  were  not  deemed  by  the 
compilers  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  proper  objects  for  officinal  direction.  The 
ounce  used  in  the  following  processes  is  the  avoirdupois.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  CARBONIS.  Br.   Charcoal  Poultice. 

"Take  of  Wood  Charcoal,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  Bread  two  ounces; 
Linseed  Meal  07ie  ounce  and  a  half;  Boiling  Water  ten  Jiuidounces.  Macerate 
the  Bread  in  the  Water  for  a  short  time  near  the  fire,  then  mix,  and  add  the  Lin- 
seed Meal  gradually,  stirring  the  ingredients,  so  that  a  soft  poultice  may  be 
formed.  Mix  with  this  half  the  Charcoal,  and  sprinkle  the  remainder  on  the 
surface  of  the  poultice."  Br, 

Charcoal,  recently  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  those  principles 
upon  which  the  oflfensive  odour  of  putrefying  animal  substances  depends.  In  the 
form  of  poultice,  it  is  an  excellent  application  to  foul  and  gangrenous  ulcers, 
correcting  their  fetor,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  sore.  It  should  be 
frequently  renewed.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  CONII.  Br.   Hemlock  Poultice. 

*'  Take  of  Hemlock  Leaf,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ;  Linseed  Meal  three  ounces; 
Boiling  Water  ten  fluidounces.  Mix  the  Hemlock  and  Linseed  Meal,  and  add 
them  to  the  water  gradually,  constantly  stirring."  Br. 

This  cataplasm  may  be  advantageously  employed  as  an  anodyne  application 
to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  and  other  painful  ulcers;  but  its  liability  to 
produce  narcotic  eflfects,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  hemlock,  should  not  be  overlooked.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  FERMENTL  Br.   Yeast  Poultice. 

"Take  of  Beer  Yeast  six  Jiuidounces;  Flour  fourteen  ounces;  Water, 

is  entirely  restored  by  passing  a  current  of  steam  through  the  granulated  animal  charcoal 
contained  in  the  filter;  and  it  can  be  restored  indefinitely.  2.  The  second  series  of  absorb- 
ing powers  concern  free  alkalies,  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  their  salts;  and  require  a  much 
longer  time  for  their  exhaustion,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight  times  the  period  required  for 
the  first  series.  These  powers  are  revived  by  pouring  muriatic  acid  largely  diluted  with 
water  upon  the  charcoal  in  the  filter,  and  afterwards  by  prolonged  washing  with  water. 
3.  The  third  scries  of  absorbing  powers  embrace  colouring  principles,  and  continue  thirty 
or  forty  times  longer  than  the  first.  For  the  restoration  of  these  powers  the  measure 
deemed  most  efficient  is  washing  with  weak  boiling  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies.  All 
these  measures  may  be  applied  to  the  charcoal  still  contained  ia  the  filter,  or  removed  to 
a  special  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  4.  These  methods  restore  the  original  properties.  To 
give  additional  absorbent  powers,  a  solution  of  biphosphate  of  lime  is  poured  upon  the 
animal  charcoal  still  containing  its  original  tribasic  phosphate.  When  these  salts  meet,  a 
new  phosphate  is  produced  with  two  eqs.  of  base,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  r.")  acid 
reaction,  and  possesses  very  energetic  powers  of  absorption.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Tharru., 
Nov.  1862,  p.  bb2.)—Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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heated  to  100®,  »ix  fimdounces.    Mix  the  Yeast  with  the  Water,  and  stir  ia 
the  Flour.    Place  the  mass  near  the  fire  till  it  rises."  Br. 

By  exposinp^  a  mixture  of  yeast  and  flour  to  a  gentle  heat,  fermentation  takes 
place,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  extricated,  which  causes  the  mixture  to  swell, 
and  is  the  source  of  its  peculiar  virtues.  The  yeast  cataplasm  is  gently  stima- 
lant,  and  is  sometimes  applied  with-  benefit  to  foul  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  the 
fetor  of  which  it  corrects,  while  it  is  supposed  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the 
slough.    The  carbonic  acid  may  also  act  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  LINI.  Br.  Linseed  Poultice, 

"  Take  of  Linseed  Meal  four  ounces;  Olive  Oil  half  a  fluidounce ;  Boiling 
Water  ten  fiuidounces.  Mix  the  Linseed  Meal  with  the  Oil,  then  add  the 
Water  gradually,  constantly  stirring."  Br. 

The  flaxseed  meal  which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  here  em- 
ployed; but  that  which  has  not  been  submitted  to  pressure  is  decidedly  prefer- 
able, and  answers  au  excellent  purpose  when  mixed  with  boiling  water,  without 
other  addition.  Fresh  lard  or  olive  oil,  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  poultice, 
serves  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  skin,  and  to  preserve  its  softness. 

The  use  of  this  and  other  emollient  cataplasms  is  to  relieve  inflammation,  or 
to  promote  suppuration.  They  act  mainly  by  the  sedative  influence  of  their 
moisture,  and  by  excluding  the  air.  The  one  most  extensively  employed,  perhaps 
because  its  materials  are  always  at  hand,  is  that  prepared  by  heating  together 
milk  and  the  crumb  of  bread.  The  milk  should  be  quite  sweet,  and  fresh  lard 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  poultice.  Mush  made  with  the  meal  of  Indian 
corn  also  forms  an  excellent  emollient  cataplasm.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  SINAPIS.  Br.  Mustard  Poultice, 

"Take  of  Mustard,  in  powder,  Linseed  Meal,  each,  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
Boiling  Water  ten  fiuidounces.  Mix  gradually  the  Linseed  Meal  with  the  Water, 
and  add  the  Mustard,  constantly  stirring." i?r. 

The  simplest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  preparing  a  mustard  poultice,  is  to 
mix  the  powdered  mustard  of  the  shops  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water 
to  give  it  a  due  consistence.  When  a  weaker  preparation  is  required,  an  equal 
portion  or  more  of  rye  or  wheat  flour  should  be  added.  Vinegar  never  increases 
its  efficiency,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  black  mustard  seed,  has  been  ascertained 
by  MM.  Trousseau  and  Blanc  to  diminish  its  rul)efacient  power.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  alcohol.  A  boiling  temperature  is  also  injurious  by  interfering  with 
the  development  of  the  volatile  oil  or  acrid  principle.  (See  Sinapis.) 

These  poultices  are  frequently  called  sinapisms.  They  are  powerfully  rnbe- 
factent,  exciting  a  sense  of  warmth  in  a  few  minutes,  and  usually  becoming  in- 
supportably  painful  in  less  than  an  hour.  When  removed  they  leave  the  surface 
intensely  red  and  burning;  and  the  inflammation  frequently  terminates  in  de- 
squamation, or  even  blistering  if  the  application  bo  too  long  continued.  Obsti- 
nate ulcers  and  gangrene  also  sometimes  result  from  the  protracted  action  of 
mustard,  especially  on  parts  possessed  of  little  vitality.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
poultice  should  be  removed  when  the  patient  complains  much  of  pain ;  and  in 
cases  of  insensibility  should  not,  unless  greatly  diluted,  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer  than  one,  or  at  most  two  hours;  as  violent  inflammation,  followed  by 
obstinate  ulceratioo,  is  apt  to  take  place  upon  the  occurrence  of  reaction.  In 
children  particular  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  this  result.  The  poultice  should  be 
ttiickly  spread  on  linen,  and  may  be  covered  with  gauze  or  unsized  paper  in 
order  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  skin.  If  hairs  are  present  they  should  be 
removed  by  the  razor.  Sinapisms  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  in  which  It  is 
desirable  to  produce  a  speedy  and  powerful  rubefacient  imi)re8sion.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  SOD/E  CULt^IilNATiK.i^r.   Chlorine  Poultice. 
"Take  of  Solution  of  ChloriDatcd  Soda  two  Jiuidounces;  Linseed  Metl 
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four  ounces;  Boiling  Water  eight  Jiuidounces.  Add  the  Linseed  Meal  grada- 
ally  to  the  Water,  stirring  constantly;  then  mix  in  the  Solution  of  Chlorinated 
Soda."/^r. 

This  is  an  excellent  application  to  sloughing  and  other  fetid  ulcers,  to  correct 
the  smell,  and  afiford  a  moderate  stimulation.  W. 

CERATA. 

Cerates, 

These  are  unctuous  substances  consisting  of  oil  or  lard,  mixed  with  wax, 
spermaceti,  or  resin,  to  which  various  medicaments  are  frequently  added.  Their 
consistence,  which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  ointments  and  of  plasters,  is 
such  that  they  may  be  spread  at  ordinary  temperatures  upon  linen  or  leather, 
by  means  of  a  spatula,  and  do  not  melt  or  run  when  applied  to  the  skin.  In 
preparing  them,  care  should  usually  be  taken  to  select  the  oil  or  lard  perfectly 
free  from  rancidity.  The  liquefaction  should  be  effected  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  water-bath;  and  during  the  refrigeration 
the  mixture  should  be  well  stirred,  and  the  portions  which  solidify  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  should  be  made  to  mix  again  with  the  liquid  portion,  until  the 
whole  assumes  the  proper  consistence.  When  a  large  quantity  is  prepared,  the 
mortar  or  other  vessel  into  which  the  mixture  may  be  poured  for  cooling,  should 
be  previously  heated  by  means  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute paraffin  for  wax  in  the  preparation  of  the  cerates ;  but  there  has  yet  been 
too  little  trial  of  it  to  justify  a  decision  upon  its  merits.  It  is,  we  think,  unfortu- 
nate that  this  class  of  preparations  has  been  abandoned  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia ;  the  several  cerates  having  been  rejected,  or  transferred  to  the  class  of 
Ointments.  Independently  of  the  connection  between  the  name  and  one  of  the 
characteristic  constituents  of  the  cerates,  there  is  a  ground  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  ointments  in  their  consistence ;  that  of  the  cerates  being  such  as  to 
render  them  especially  suitable  for  spreading  on  linen,  while  that  of  ointments  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  inunction.  W. 

CERATUM  ADIPIS.  CT.aS'.  Ceratum  Simplex.  Z7.  >S^.  1850.  Cerate  of 
Lard.  Simple  Cerate. 

"Take  of  Lard  eight  troyounces ;  White  Wax /our  troyounces.  Melt  them 
together,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  cool."  U.  S, 

We  regret  the  loss  of  the  old  name  of  simple  cerate,  which  always  seemed  to 
us  very  appropriate.  Wax  was  the  essential  ingredient,  while  the  place  of  lard 
might  be  supplied  by  olive  or  almond  oil,  or  any  bland  fatty  matter  of  a  very 
soft  or  liquid  consistence.  Lard,  however,  is,  we  think,  preferable  to  olive  oil,  as 
it  may  always  be  had  perfectly  sweet,  and  is  the  mildest  application  which  can  be 
made  to  irritated  surfaces.  In  the  preparation  of  this  cerate,  peculiar  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  oleaginous  ingredient  be  entirely  free  from  rancidity,  and  that 
the  heat  employed  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  slightest  decomposition ;  for 
the  value  of  the  preparation  depends  on  its  perfect  blandness.  To  avoid  change, 
it  should  be  put  up  in  small  jars,  and  covered  closely  with  tin  foil  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air.  It  is  used  for  dressing  blisters,  wounds,  &c.,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air  and  preserve  the  moisture  of  tlie  part,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  irritation.  It  is  sometimes  improperly  employed 
as  the  vehicle  of  substances  to  be  applied  by  inunction.  For  this  purpose  lard 
should  be  used  in  winter,  and  simple  ointment  in  summer;  the  cerate  having  toe 
firm  a  consistence.  W. 

CERA.TUM  C ANTHARIDIS.  27.  aS\  Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  j&r. 
Cerate  of  Cantharides.  Blistering  Cerate.  Cerate  of  Spanish  Flies.  Can- 
tharides  Plaster* 
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"Take  of  Cantharides,  in  very  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces;  Yellow  Wax. 
Resin,  each,  seven  troyounces ;  Lard  ten  troyounces.  To  the  Wax,  Resin,  and 
Lard,  previously  melted  together  and  strained  through  muslin,  add  the  Can- 
tharides, and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  keep  the  mixture  in  a  liquid  state  for 
half  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally;  then  remove  it  from  the  water-bath,  and 
Btir  it  constantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

The  British  Phai^macopop.ia  directs  of  Cantharides,  in  very  fine  powder, 
twelve  ounces  (avoirdupois);  Yellow  Wax,  and  Prepared  Suet,  each,  seven 
ounces  and  a  half:  Resin  three  ounces,  and  Prepared  Lard  six  ounces;  melts 
the  Wax,  Suet,  and  Lard  together  by  a  steam  or  water-bath,  adds  the  Resin 
previously  melted;  then  removes  from  the  bath,  and,  a  little  before  they  solidify, 
sprinkles  in  the  cantharides,  and  mixes  by  stirring  briskly. 

This  is  the  common  blistering  plaster  of  the  shops.  As  it  can  be  readily 
spread  without  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  properly  a  cerate,  and  is,  therefore,  correctly 
named  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  prepared  by 
the  two  processes ;  though  the  U.  S.  formula  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
British,  in  keeping  the  mixture  of  the  flies  and  the  other  ingredients  for  some 
time  at  an  elevated  temperature,  while,  in  the  latter,  they  are  not  mixed  with  the 
fatty  matters  until  these  begin  to  become  cool.  Care  was  formerly  considered 
requisite,  in  making  the  cerate,  not  to  injure  the  flies  by  heat.  It  was,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  they  should  not  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients  until 
immediately  before  these  begin  to  stiffen,  after  having  been  removed  from  the 
fire;  and  this  direction  is  still  continued  in  the  British  formula.  But  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Donovan  (Dublin  Med.  Press,  Aug.  1840),  and  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Procter  (Am.  Jvurn.  of  Pharm.,  xiii.  302,  and  xxiv.  296),  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  vesicating  principle  of  Spanish  flies  is  not  injured  or  dissipated 
by  a  heat  under  300°  F.,  and  that  an  elevated  temperature,  instead  of  being 
hurtful,  is  positively  advantageous  in  the  preparation  of  the  cerate.  The  can- 
tharidin  is  thus  more  thoroughly  dissolved  by  the  oleaginous  matter,  and  con- 
sequently brouglit  more  efficiently  into  contact  with  the  skin,  than  when  retained 
in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  fly.  Another  advantage,  stated  by  Donovan,  is 
that  the  moisture,  usually  existing  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
cerate,  is  thus  dissipated,  and  the  preparation  is  less  apt  to  become  mouldy,  or 
otherwise  to  undergo  decomposition.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waiting  until  the 
melted  wax,  resin,  and  lard  begin  to  stiffen,  it  is  better  to  add  the  powder  l)efore 
the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  that,  as  soon  as 
the  other  ingredients  are  melted,  the  ])owdered  flies  should  be  added,  and  the  mix- 
lure  stirred  until  the  heat  is  shown  by  a  thermometer  to  have  risen  to  250°,  when 
the  vessel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  stirred  constantly  until 
cool.  At  the  heat  mentioned,  ebullition  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  th^  moi-tiin'  rontain<'d  in  the  materials.  In  the  cerate  thus  prepared,  the 
acti\  !  by  the  lard,  and  the  powder  may  be  separated, 

if  d'  iig  the  mixture  before  it  solidifies.     Care  should 

be  taken  that  liie  are  be  not  so  high  as  to  decompose  the  ingredients; 

and  it  would  l)e  I)'  vf-ep  it  within  212*^  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  than  to 

incur  any  ri.sk  from  its  excess.  Violent  irritation  and  even  vesication  of  the  face 
of  the  operator  are  stated  to  have  resulted  from  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the 
liquid,  at  a  temperature  of  250°.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  ii.  391.)  From  an  experiment, 
however,  of  Prof.  Procter,  it  appears  that,  though  cantharidin  begins  to  volatilize 
slightly  at  250°,  and  rapidly  rises  in  vapour  and  sublimes  at  from  402°  to  412®, 

{ret  it  is  not  decomposed  unless  by  increasing  the  heat  considerably  above  the 
ast  mentioned  point.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiv.  296  and  298.)   It  is  desira- 
h\c  that  the  flies  should  bo  very  finely  pulverized.   Powdered  eupborbium  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  fraudulently  added. 
The  cerate  will  always  raise  a  blister  in  ordinary  conditions  of  the  system,  if 
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the  flies  are  good,  and  not  injured  in  the  preparation.  It  should  be  spread  on 
Boft  leather,  though  linen  or  even  paper  will  answer  the  purpose  when  that  is 
not  to  be  had.  An  elegant  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  is  to  spread  a  piece  of 
leather,  of  a  proper  size,  first  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  afterwards  with  the 
cerate,  leaving  a  margin  of  the  former  uncovered,  in  order  that  it  may  adhere 
to  the  skin.  Heat  is  not  requisite,  and  should  not  be  employed  in  spreading  the 
cerate.  Some  sprinkle  powdered  flies  upon  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  press  them 
lightly  with  a  roller,  and  then  shake  oflT  the  portion  which  has  not  adhered;  but, 
if  the  flies  originally  employed  were  good,  this  addition  is  superfluous.  Prof. 
Procter  is  in  the  habit  of  applying  over  the  surface  with  a  brush  an  ethereal 
tincture  of  cantharides,  which  leaves  a  thin  coating  of  extract,  and  renders  the 
preparation  more  certain. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  plaster,  the  skin  should  be  moistened  with  warm 
vinegar  or  other  liquid ;  and  a  good  rule  is  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  plaster 
closely  with  very  thin  gauze  or  unsized  paper,  which  prevents  any  of  the  cerate 
from  adhering  to  the  cuticle,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  diminish  its  liability  to 
occasion  strangury.  In  adults,  when  the  full  action  of  the  flies  is  desired,  and 
the  object  is  to  produce  a  permanent  effect,  the  application  should  be  continued 
for  twelve  hours,  and  on  the  scalp  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  very  delicate  per- 
sons, however,  or  those  subject  to  strangury,  or  upon  parts  of  a  loose  texture, 
or  when  the  object  is  merely  to  produce  a  blister  to  be  healed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  plaster  should  remain  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  full  redness  of  the  skin,  which  generally  occurs  in  five  or  six  hours,  or  even 
in  a  shorter  time.  It  should  then  be  removed,  and  followed  by  a  bread  and  milk 
poultice,  or  some  other  emollient  dressing,  under  which  the  cuticle  rises,  and  a 
full  blister  is  usually  produced.  By  this  management  the  patient  will  generally 
escape  strangury,  and  the  blister  will  very  quickly  heal  after  the  discharge  of  the 
serum.*  In  young  children,  cantharides  sometimes  produce  alarming  and  even 
fatal  ulceration,  if  too  long  applied.  From  two  to  four  hours  are  usually  suffi- 
cient for  any  desirable  purpose.  When  the  head,  or  other  very  hairy  part  is  to 
be  blistered,  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed 
between  the  shaving  of  the  part  and  the  application  of  the  plaster;  so  that  the 
abrasions  may  heal,  and  some  impediment  be  offered  to  the  absorption  of  the 
flies.  After  the  blister  has  been  formed,  it  should  be  opened  at  the  most  de- 
pending parts,  and,  the  cuticle  being  allowed  to  remain,  should  be  dressed  with 
simple  cerate;  but,  if  it  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  discharge  for  a  short  time, 
resin  cerate  should  be  used,  and  the  cuticle  removed  if  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience.  When  it  is  wished  that  the  blistered  surface  should  heal  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Maclagan  re- 
commends a  dressing  of  cotton  wadding;  an  emollient  poultice  being  first  ap- 
plied for  two  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  blistering  cerate,  the  cuticle  then 
cut,  and  the  surface  afterwards  covered  with  the  cotton,  with  its  raw  surfnce 
next  the  skin.  Should  the  dressing  become  soaked,  so  much  of  the  cotton  Uiuy 
be  removed  as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  cuticle,  and  a  new  batch  ap- 
plied.   The  cotton  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  old  cuticle  spontaneously 

*  The  late  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  us  that  he  had  frequently  employed 
uva  ursi,  as  a  preventive  of  strangury  from  blisters,  and  had  never  found  it  to  fail.  He 
gave  a  small  wineglassful  of  the  oflBcinal  decoction  (see  Decochim  Uvx  Ursi)  every  hour, 
commencing  two  hours  after  the  application  of  the  blister.  Camphor  is  sometimes  incor-  ' 
porated  with  the  blistering  cerate  to  prevent  strangury,  though  with  doubtful  ctFect.  A 
plan  proposed  by  M.  \6e  is  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  when  ready  for  deli 
very,  by  means  of  the  finger,  a  saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  ether.  The  ether  evapo- 
rates, leaving  a  thin  coating  of  camphor  uniformly  diffused.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  sir.,  viii. 
68.)  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the  habit,  in  cases  where 
he  apprehended  strangury,  of  directing  four  grains  of  opium  and  twenty  of  camphor  to  ba 
mixed  with  the  cerate  of  a  blister  of  large  size,  and  experienced  the  happiest  effects  from 
the  addition. 
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separates.  The  effects  of  an  iRsoe  may  be  obtained  by  employing  savine  oint- 
ment, or  tbe  ointment  of  Spanish  flies,  as  a  dressing.  If  much  inflammatior 
take  place  in  the  blistered  surface,  it  may  be  relieved  by  emollient  poultices,  or 
weak  lead-water.  Where  there  is  an  obstinate  indisposition  to  heal,  we  have 
found  nothing  so  effectual  as  the  cerate  of  subacetate  of  lead,  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  simple  cerate.  When  deep  and  extensive  ulceration  occurs  in 
consequence  of  general  debility,  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  used,  with 
DOtritious  aliment. 

Various  preparations  of  cantharides  have  been  proposed  and  employed  as 
substitutes  for  the  cerate.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  cantharidin,  more 
or  less  pure,  either  dissolved  in  olive  oil  and  applied  to  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  paper  saturated  with  it,  or  incorporated  with  wax  and  spread  in  a  very 
thin  layer  upon  fine  waxed  cloth,  silk,  or  paper,  constituting  the  blistering  cloth, 
blistering  paper,  vesicating  taffetas,  &c.,  of  the  shops.  The  advantages  of  these 
preparations  are  that  they  occupy  less  space,  are  more  portable,  and,  being  very 
pliatble,  are  more  easily  adapted  to  irregularities  of  the  surface.  Absolutely 
pure  cantharidin  is  expensive  and  not  requisite  ;  as  extracts  of  cantharides,  made 
with  ether,  alcohol,  or  boiling  water,  will  answer  every  purpose.  Henry  and 
Guilx)urt  give  the  following  formula.  Digest  powdered  cantharides  in  ether, 
distil  off  the  ether,  evaporate  the  residue  by  means  of  a  salt-water  bath,  until 
ebullition  ceases,  melt  the  oily  mass  whichremains  with  twice  its  weight  of  wax, 
and  spread  the  mixture  upon  waxed  cloth.  The  waxed  cloth  may  be  prepared 
by  spreading  upon  linen  or  muslin  a  mixture  composed  of  8  parts  of  white  wax, 
4  of  olive  oil,  and  1  of  turpentine,  melted  together.  An  extract  of  cantharides, 
of  a  buttery  consistence,  said  to  act  very  efficiently  when  applied  by  means  of 
paper  greased  with  it,  is  prepared  by  digesting  4  parts  of  flies  with  1  part  of 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  16  of  alcohol,  straining,  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a 
moderate  heat.  A  preparation  which  received  the  favourable  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy,  at  Paris,  is  the  following,  proposed  by  M. 
Dabuison.  Four  parts  of  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  the  flies,  made  by  macera- 
tion, is  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  gelatin,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  suitable  consistence,  which  is  then  applied  upon  a  piece  of 
extended  waxed  cloth,  care  being  taken  that  the  brush  should  always  have  the 
same  direction.  When  the  first  layer  has  dried,  a  second  and  a  third  are  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner.  The  gelatin  renders  the  cloth  more  adhesive  and 
less  deliquescent.  The  hydro-alcoholic  extract  is  preferred  to  the  alcoholic,  be- 
cause it  contains  less  of  the  green  oil,  which  does  not  readily  mix  with  the  other 
Ingredients.  The  committee,  however,  preferred  the  aqueous  extract,  as  cheaper 
and  more  active.  This  taffeta  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  raise  blisters  in  four 
boors.  (Journ.  de  Phnnn.,  3e  scr.,  viii.  67.)  A  strong  decoction  of  the  flies  in 
olive  oil,  applied  by  means  of  paper,  would  i)robably  answer  a  similar  purpose 
with  these  more  elaborate  preparations;  but  none  of  them  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  ofticinal  cerate.  For  very  speedy  vesication,  an  infusion  of  the  flies  in  strong 
acetic  acid  is  sometimes  employed.  A  preparation,  called  cantharidal  coUodion, 
has  within  a  few  years  been  introduced  into  use,  and  has  acquired  so  great  a 
popularity  with  the  profession  that  it  was  deemed  proper,  at  the  recent  revision 
of  the  PhniM  :  ^n.  to  introduce  a  formula  for  its  preparation.  (See  Collo- 
dium  cum  '  -•.) 

It  is  ^  "by  ebullition  with  water,  are  deprived  of  thefr  pro- 

perty of  iry,  while  their  vesicating  powers  remain  unaltered. 

(Paris's  !'}<  ;ia.)    Dr.  Thcophilus  Heesley,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the 

nabit  of  em  pi  rate  made  with  cantharides  prepared  in  this  manner,  and 

never  knew  it  to  j  rangury  in  more  than  two  or  three  instances.  (Journ. 

of  the  Phil.  Cut.  -      /         /».,  iv.  185.)    In  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  aa- 
thors  by  Dr.  James  Cooper,  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  a  similar  method  of  pre- 
66 
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paring  the  flics  is  recommended  as  an  expedient  against  strangury,  both  from 
his  own  experience,  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Groom,  of  Elkton.  Maryland,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  plan.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
boiling  water  extracts  cantharidin  from  the  flies ;  and  the  cerate  made  as  here 
recommended  must  be  weaker  in  the  blistering  principle  than  the  officinal. 
Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Picis  cum  Cantharide,  U.  S.  W. 

CERATUM  CETACEI.  U.  S.    Spermaceti  Cerate. 

"Take  of  Spermaceti  a  troyounce ;  White  Wax  three  troy  ounce  s ;  Olive  Oil 
five  troyounces.  Melt  together  the  Spermaceti  and  Wax ;  then  add  the  Oil  pre- 
viously heated,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

The  direction  to  heat  the  oil  before  adding  it  to  the  other  ingredients  is  im- 
portant. If  added  cold,  it  is  apt  to  produce  an  irregular  congelation  of  the  wax 
and  spermaceti,  and  thus  to  render  the  preparation  lumpy.  This  cerate  is  em- 
ployed as  a  dressing  for  blisters,  excoriated  surfaces,  and  wounds,  and  as  the 
basis  of  more  active  preparations.  When  the  ingredients  are  pure  and  sweet,  it 
is  perfectly  free  from  irritating  properties.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Barnes,  London,  it  appears  that  this  cerate  keeps  much  better  when  made  of 
unbleached  materials,  than  when  prepared  with  olive  oil  and  wax  previously 
bleached.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  352.)  W. 

CERATUM  EXTRACTI  OANTHARIDIS.  U,S.  Cerate  of  Extract 
of  Cantharides. 

"  Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  five  troyounces ;  Stronger  Alcohol  two 
pints  and  a  half,  or  a  sufilcient  quantity ;  Resin  three  troyounces ;  Yellow  Wax 
six  troyounces ;  Lard  seven  troyounces.  Moisten  the  Cantharides  with  Stronger 
Alcohol,  pack  them  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  on  Stronger 
Alcohol  until  the  liquid  passes  nearly  colourless.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquid, 
by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract.  Mix  this  with 
the  Resin,  Wax,  and  Lard,  previously  melted  together,  and  keep  the  whole  at 
the  temperature  of  212°  for  fifteen  minutes.  Lastly,  strain  the  mixture  through 
muslin,  and  stir  it  constantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  adopted  from  a  formula  of  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  Warner,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (Jan.  1860, 
p.  11),  and  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  Ceratum  Gantharidis,  from  which 
it  diff'ers  mainly  in  containing  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  flies  instead  of  the  flies 
themselves.  If  the  percolation  be  well  conducted,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  cantha- 
rides, of  which  the  active  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  this  cerate  ought  theo- 
retically to  be  more  eff'ective  than  the  old  blistering  cerate ;  as  the  active  princi- 
ples are  separated  from  the  inert  matter  of  the  flies  which  envelops  them  in  the 
natural  state,  and  must  in  some  measure  interfere  with  their  action ;  and  it  is 
said  that  its  superior  efficacy  has  been  practically  ascertained.  It  is  to  be  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cerate  of  cantharides.  W. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS.  U.S.  Unguentum  Plumbi 
SuBACETATis.  Br.    Cerate  of  Suhacetate  of  Lead.    Goulard's  Cerate. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead  two  fluidounces  and  a  half;  White 
W&x  four  troyounces;  Olive  Oil  eight  troyounces;  Camphor  thirty  groins. 
Mix  the  Wax,  previously  melted,  with  seven  troyounces  of  the  Oil.  Then  re- 
move the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  gradually  pour 
in  the  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  stirring  constantly  with  a  wooden  spatula 
till  it  becomes  cool.  Lastly,  add  the  Camphor,  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Oil,  and  mix  them."  U.S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  six  fiuidounces  of  the  Solution  of  Sub- 
acetate of  Lead,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois]  of  White  Wax,  a  pi^it  [Imperial 
measure]  of  Olive  Oil,  and  sixty  grains  of  Camphor,  and  proceeds  in  the  maa* 
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ner  above  directed,  except  that  the  wax  and  oil  are  melted  by  means  of  a  steam 
or  water  bath,  instead  of  over  a  fire ;  and  in  this  respect  its  directions  are  more 
judicious  than  those  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

This  cerate  received  the  name  by  whii'h  it  is  commonly  known  from  M.  Gou- 
lard, by  whom  it  was  employed  and  recommended.  It  soon  begins  to  assume 
a  yellowish  colour,  and  after  a  short  time  becomes  so  rancid  as  to  be  scarcely 
fit  for  use.  Hence  it  should  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  once.  The  late 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  found  it  more  satisfactory  when  made  with  yellow  wax.  (Pharm. 
Journ.,  March,  1859,  p.  459.)  Eggenfels,  a  German  pharmaceutist,  recommends 
the  following  method  of  proceeding  to  prevent  its  change  of  colour.  The  wax 
and  oil  are  melted  in  a  water-bath ;  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  previously 
heated,  is  added  in  small  portions  successively ;  and  the  mixture  well  stirred,  and 
digested  for  some  time;  a  partial  saponification  takes  place,  and  an  emulsion 
afterwards;  and  the  cerate  retains  its  white  colour.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. ^ 
Sept.  18G1,  p.  408.)  It  is  used  chiefly  in  excoriations,  burns,  scalds,  and  chil- 
blains, and  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  We  have  found  it  more  effectual  than  any 
other  application  to  blistered  surfaces  indisposed  to  heal;  and,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  have  used  it  in  the  following  combination  with 
advantage  in  various  cutaneous  eruptions  of  a  local  character.  Take  of  cerate 
of  subacetate  of  lead,  simple  cerate,  each,  half  an  ounce;  calomel,  powdered 
opium,  each,  a  drachm;  mix  them.  The  same  preparation,  without  the  opium, 
was  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  late  Dr.  Wistar  in  similar  complaints.       W. 

CERATUM  RESINS.  C/'.aS'.  Unguentum  Resins,  ^r.  Resin  Ce- 
rate.   Ointment  of  Resin.    Basilicon  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Resin  ten  troyounces;  Yellow  Wax /our  troyounces ;  Lard  sixteen 
troyounces.  Melt  them  together,  strain  the  mixture  through  muslin,  and  stir  it 
constantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

*'  Take  of  Resin,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces;  Yellow  Wax/owr  owiees; 
Simple  Ointment  sixteen  ounces.  Melt  with  a  gentle  heat,  strain  the  mixture 
while  hot,  and  stir  constantly  until  it  cools."  Br. 

The  straining  is  directed  in  consequence  of  the  impurities  which  resin  often 
contains.  Resin  cerate,  commonly  called  basilicon  ointment,  is  much  used  as  a 
gently  stimulant  application  to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers,  burns,  scalds, 
and  chilblains.  We  have  found  no  application  more  effectual  in  disposing  the 
ulcers  which  follow  burns  to  heal. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Sabinte,  U.  S.;  Linimentum  Terebinthinse,  Br.        W. 

CERATUM  RESINS  COMPOSITUM.  U.  S,  Compound  Resin 
Cerate. 

"Take  of  Resin,  Suet,  Yellow  Wax,  each,  twelve  troyounces;  Turpentine 
six  troyounces;  Flaxseed  Oil  seven  troyounces.  Melt  them  together, straio  the 
mixture  through  muslin,  and  stir  it  constantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

This  is  somewhat  more  stimulating  than  the  preceding,  but  is  applicftWo  to 
similar  purposes,  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers.  Under  the 
name  of  Da^hlcr^n  salve,  it  is  popularly  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  kept  well  protected  from  the  air,  in  consequence  of  its  lia- 
bility when  exposed  to  acquire  a  tough  consistence.  W. 

CERATUM  SABlN^E.  i/.«y.  Unguentum  Sabine,  ^r.  Savine  Ce- 
rate.   Ointment  of  Savine. 

•*  Take  of  Savine,  in  fine  powder,  three  troyounces;  Resin  Cerate  twelve  troy- 
ounces;  VAhiiT  a  Hujjvnenl  quantity.  Moisten  the  Savine  with  Ether,  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  pour  on  Ether  until  the  filtered  liquid 
passes  nearly  colourless.  Evaporate  this  spontaneously  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  add  the  concentrated  liquid  to  the  Resin  Cerate,  softened  by  a  gentle  heat, 
Aod  mix  them  thoroughly."  U.  IS. 
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"'Take  of  Fresh  Savine,  bruised,  eight  ounces;  White  Wax  three  ounces; 
Prepared  Lard  sixteen  ounces.  Melt  the  Lard  and  the  Wax  together  on  a 
water-bath,  add  the  Savine,  and  digest  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  remove  the 
mixture,  and  express  through  calico."  Br. 

As  the  savine  used  in  this  country  is  generally  brought  from  Europe  in  the 
dried  state,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  a  modie  of  preparing  the  cerate  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  usually  employed  in  Europe.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  the 
dried  savine  was  simply  mixed,  in  powder,  with  resin  cerate  previously  softened; 
and  the  proportion  used  was  one  part  of  the  powder  to  six  parts  of  the  cerate. 
Nor  did  we  find  the  preparation  thus  made  to  be  "intolerably  acrid  and  almost 
caustic,"  as  Dr.  Duncan  described  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  answered  very  well  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  that  of  maintaining  the  discharge  from  blistered 
surfaces.  The  process,  however,  of  the  present  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
certainly  more  elegant  than  the  former,  and  probably,  if  well  executed,  will  yield 
a  more  effective  product ;  as  the  active  matter  is  extracted  by  the  ether,  and 
must  operate  more  energetically  than  while  entangled  in  the  inert  matter  of  the 
leaves.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  its  expensiveness.  A  cerate,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  cerate,  from  the  leaves  of  the  red  cedar  {Juniperus 
Virginiana)  is  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  savine,  but  is  less  efficient. 
Prepared  according  to  the  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  savine  cerate 
has  a  fine  deep-green  colour,  and  the  odour  of  the  leaves.  It  should  be  kept  in 
closely  covered  vessels. 

Savine  cerate  is  preferable  to  the  ointment  of  Spanish  flies  as  a  dressing  for 
perpetual  blisters,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  produce 
strangury.  The  white  coating  which  forms,  during  its  use,  upon  the  blistered 
surface  should  be  occasionally  removed,  as  it  prevents  the  contact  of  the  cerate. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  seton  cords,  to  increase  the  discharge.  W. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  U.  S.    Soap  Cerate, 

"Take  of  Soap  Plaster  two  troyounces;  White  Wax  two  troyounces  and  a 
half;  Olive  OiXfour  troyounces.  Melt  together  the  Plaster  and  Wax,  add  the 
Oil,  and,  after  continuing  the  heat  a  short  time,  stir  the  mixture  until  cool."  U.S. 

This  is  a  much  neater  preparation  than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850, 
which  was  made  by  boiling  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  soap,  and  then, 
after  concentration,  adding  the  wax  and  oil  melted  together;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  less  efficient.  Soap  cerate  is  thought  to  be  cooling 
and  sedative ;  and  is  used  in  scrofulous  swellings  and  other  instances  of  chronic 
external  inflammation.  It  was  formerly  employed  by  Mr.  Pott  as  a  dressing 
/or  fractured  limbs ;  but  answers  no  other  purpose  in  these  cases  than  to  yield 
mechanical  support.  W. 

CERATUM  ZINCI  CARB0NATIS.f/'.5'.  Cerateof  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

"  Take  of  Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Zinc  two  troyounces;  Ointment  of  Lard 
ten  troyounces.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  an  imitation  of  the  cerate  recommended  by  Turner,  and  is 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis  and  more  re- 
cent Ceratum  Calaminae  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  as  more  reliable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  falsification  of  calamine.  It  is  mildly  astringent,  and  is 
used  in  excoriations  and  superficial  ulcerations,  produced  by  the  chafing  of  the 
skin,  irritating  secretions,  burns,  or  other  causes.*  W. 

*  Ceratum  Calaminse.  U.  S.  1850.  Turner's  Cerate.  Though  abandoned  as  an  oflBcinal 
preparation,  from  the  frequent  sophistication  to  wJiich  cfilamine  is  liable,  the  preparation 
is  still  considerably  used,  and  a  formula  is,  therefore,  required.  The  following  is  the 
late  officinal  process.  *'  Take  of  Prepared  Calamine,  Yellow  Wax,  each,  three  ounces  ;  Lard 
a  pound.  Melt  the  Lard  and  Wax  together,  and  when  on  cooling  they  begin  to  thicken, 
add  the  Calamine,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  cool."  The  uses  of  this  cerate 
are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  text  under  Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis. 
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CINCHONIA. 
Preparation  of  Cinchonia, 

CINCHONIJE  SULPHAS.  U.  S.  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia, 

"  Take  of  the  mother-water,  remaining  after  the  crystallization  of  Sulphate  of 
Quinia,  in  the  process  for  preparing  that  salt,  a  convenient  quantity;  Solution  ol 
Soda,  Alcohol,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Animal  Charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  each,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  To  the  mother-water  add  gradually,  with  constant  stirring, 
Solution  of  Soda,  until  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline.  Collect  on  a  filter  the  pre- 
cipitate formed,  wash  it  with  water,  and  dry  it.  Then  wash  it  with  successive 
small  portions  of  Alcohol,  to  remove  other  alkaloids  which  may  be  present.  Mix 
the  residue  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  and,  having  heated  the  mixture, 
add  gradually  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  until  it  is  saturated  and  becomes  clear. 
Then  boil  the  liquid  with  Animal  Charcoal,  filter  it  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside 
to  crystallize.  Lastly,  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper.  By 
evaporating  the  mother-liquid,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonia  is  now  for  the  first  time  officinally  recognised,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharraacopceia  at  the  late  revision  ;  and  this  re- 
cognition is  certainly  justified  by  its  great  importance  as  a  medicine.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  solubility  it  remains  behind  in  the  mother-waters,  when 
sulphate  of  quinia  crystallizes,  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  latter  salt.  To 
separate  it  from  other  substances  contained  in  the  mother-waters,  it  is  decom- 
posed by  solution  of  soda,  which  is  preferable  to  potassa,  as  it  forms  a  very 
soluble  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  being  of  diflS- 
cult  solubility,  might  fall  with  the  precipitated  cinchonia.  The  precipitate  may 
be  safely  washed  with  small  portions  of  alcohol,  as  the  alkaloid  is  almost  insoluble 
in  that  liquid  when  cold.  It  is  next  reconverted  into  the  sulphate,  and,  the  solu- 
tion having  been  boiled  with  unpurified  animal  charcoal  to  decolorize  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  neutralize  any  possible  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  which  might 
interfere  with  the  crystallization  of  the  salt,  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand.  It  is  peculiarly  important  that  there  should  be  no  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  while  the  solution  is  exposed  to  heat,  as,  under  this  influence,  the  alkaloid 
is  much  disposed  to  become  uncrystallizable.  Hence  the  advantage  of  using  un- 
purified animal  charcoal  or  bone  black,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  it 
neutralizes  any  excess  of  the  acid.  The  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  held  in  solution 
by  the  liqnid  while  hot,  is  deposited  by  it  upon  cooling  in  crystals. 

It  may  be  prepared  also  by  first  obtaining  cinchonia  from  one  of  the  pale 
barks  (see  page  289);  treating  this  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
added  gradually  till  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved;  then  boiling  with  purified  animal 
charcoal,  filtering  the  solution  while  hot,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  By 
alteniate  evaporation  and  crystallization  all  the  sulphate  may  be  obtained. 

There  are  two  sulphates  of  cinchonia.  The  officinal  salt  may  be  considered 
either  a^  the  neutral  sulphate,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  cinchonia  30S,  one  of  sal- 
pharic  acid  40,  and  two  of  water  of  crystallization  I8  =  36r);  or,  according  to 
the  view  of  Liebig,  as  a  disulphale,  ct)n8isting  of  two  eqs.  of  base  308,  one  of 
acid  40,  and  two  of  water.  By  the  addition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  acid, 
it  passes  into  the  higher  sulphate  (bisulphatc,  or  neutral  sulphate,  according  to 
the  view  that  may  lie  adopted),  which  is  soluble  in  less  than  half  its  weight  of 
water  at  58°.  We  have  always  been  inclined  to  the  view  which  considers  it  aa 
the  neutral  salt,  and  this  probably  now  predominates  with  chemists,  so  that  the 
•alt  is  properly  named  sulphate  of  cinchonia  in  the  Pharmacopeia.  It  crystal- 
rtzes  in  short,  oblique,  shining  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  which  melt  at  212°, 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a 
Ted  heat  are  dissipated,  without  residue.  Ita  taste  is  very  bitter.  It  is  soluble  in 
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fifty- fcor  partj  of  water  at  common  temperatures,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of 
boili.Mg  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  by  ether. 
The  tests  by  which  it  may  be  known  as  a  salt  of  cinchonia  are  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Cinchona  in  Part  I.  {page  289).  Tliat  it  is  a  sulphate  will  be  shown 
by  the  white  precipitate  produced  with  its  solution  by  chloride  of  calcium.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  It  is  now  pretty  well  determined  that  sulphate 
of  cinchonia  has  the  same  remedial  properties  as  sulphate  of  quinia.  That  it  is 
equally  efiScient  as  an  antiperiodic  remedy,  in  a  somewhat  larger  dose,  has  been 
established  by  abundant  experience.  (See  a  paper,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Turner,  in  the 
Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1864,  p.  396.)  As  a  tonic  it  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  as  an  antiperiodic,  fifteen 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  between  the  paroxysms.  It  may  be  taken 
in  pill  or  solution.  In  the  latter  case,  the  solution  of  the  salt  may  be  aided  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion,  for  example, 
of  a  minim  or  two  drops  for  each  grain  of  the  salt,  in  a  solution  of  eight  grains 
to  a  fluidounce  of  water.  W 

COLLODIUM. 
Preparations  of  Collodion, 

COLLODIUM.  Z/.iS'.,  5r.   Collodion. 

"Take  of  Cotton,  freed  from  impurities,  half  a  troyounce;  Nitrate  of  Po- 
tassa,  in  fine  powder,  ten  troyounces;  Sulphuric  A.c\^  fifteen  iroyounces  and  a 
half;  Stronger  Ether  twenty-one  fiuidounces ;  Stronger  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  the  Nitrate  of  Potassa  in  a  glass  or  por- 
celain vessel,  and  stir  them  together  until  they  are  uniformly  mixed.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  below  122°,  add  the  Cotton,  and,  by  means  of 
stout  glass  rods,  imbue  it  thoroughly  with  the  mixture.  Then  cover  the  vessel 
closely  with  a  glass  or  porcelain  lid,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Transfer  the  Cotton  to  a  larger  vessel,  and  wash  it,  first  with  cold  water  until 
the  washings  cease  to  have  an  acid  taste,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  Press  it 
as  dry  as  possible  with  the  hand,  pack  it  tightly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and 
pour  upon  it  Stronger  Alcohol  until  the  remaining  water  is  displaced;  then 
again  press  it  as  dry  as  possible  with  the  hand.  Mix  the  Stronger  Ether  with 
six  fiuidounces  of  Stronger  Alcohol  in  a  suitable  bottle,  and,  having  added  the 
moist  Cotton  to  the  mixture,  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved.  The 
Cotton,  prepared  for  solution  by  this  formula,  and  dried  at  212°,  weighs  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  grains. 

"  Collodion  may  also  be  made  by  dissolving  fifty-six  grains  of  Cotton,  pre- 
pared as  above,  and  dried  at  212°,  in  a  mixture  of  three  fiuidounces  and  a  half 
of  Stronger  Ether  and  a  fluidounce  of  Stronger  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

'•  Take  of  Pyroxylin  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Ether  thirty-six  fiuidounces 
[Imperial  measure] ;  Rectified  Spirit  twelve  fiuidounces  [Imp.  meas,].  Mix 
the  Ether  and  the  Spirit,  and  add  the  Pyroxylin.  Set  aside  for  a  few  days,  and, 
should  there  be  any  sediment,  decant  the  clear  solution.  Keep  it  in  a  stoppered 
bottle."  Br. 

Collodion  is  a  solution  of  freshly  prepared  gun  cotton  in  ether,  assisted  by  a 
little  alcohol.  Gun  cotton  was  originally  obtained  from  cotton  by  steeping  it 
in  nitric  acid,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is  converted  into  an  explosive  compound. 

*  A  new  test,  distinguishing  between  sulphates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  har  receitly 
been  announced  by  M.  Palm,  of  Russia,  in  the  polysulphuret  of  potassium  prepared  by 
boiling  solution  of  potassa  with  an  excess  of  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  this  sulphuret 
is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  latter,  however  small  the  (juantity 
present,  is  thrown  down  as  a  red  terebinthinate  mass,  which  hardens  on  cooling,  and  th«>n 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  resin;  while  with  sulphate  of  cinchonia  a  white  pcw:ler  la 
precipitated  containing  sulphur.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.f  Mai,  1864,  p.  469.) 
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(See  Oun  Cotton  in  Part  III.)  When  gun  cotton  is  intended  for  soiotion  m 
ether,  a  better  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  made  by  the  process  of  Dr.  Eilet. 
of  South  Carolina  College,  which  consists  in  steeping  cotton  in  a  mixture  '  f  nitre 
and  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  sets  free  the  necessary  nitric  acid  for  effecting 
the  change  in  the  cotton.  Gun  cotton,  thus  prepared,  more  readily  dissolves  in 
ether  than  that  made  by  direct  reaction  of  nitric  acid;  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
process  of  Dr.  Ellet  was  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  formula.  The  present  officinal 
preparation  is  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  hav- 
ing a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  conjointly,  though 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  much  increased.  On  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  ether  evaporates,  it  is  the  better  menstruum  for  remedial  purposes;  but 
gun  cotton  will  not  dissolve  in  that  liquid  when  quite  pure,  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  alcohol  is  necessary.  The  existing  proportion  was  adjusted  by  Dr.  Squibb, 
who  found  by  frequent  trial  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  desirable; 
and  the  resulting  preparation  has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  practice.  The 
increase  of  alcohol,  however,  though  the  quantity  directed  is  six  times  greater 
than  before,  is  in  reality  much  less  than  this;  for  the  common  ether  directed  in 
the  formula  of  1850  itself  contains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  alcohol,  while 
the  stronger  ether  now  used  has  comparatively  little.  Other  improvements  in  the 
process  are  the  fixing  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  cotton  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  acid  mixture,  which  was  before  left  indefinite,  and  the  more  complete 
removal  of  water  from  the  gun  cotton  by  displacing  it  with  alcohol  after  ex- 
pression. The  process  is  now  said  to  work  well  in  practice,  and  yields  a  pre- 
paration more  firm  and  adhesive  than  the  old  formula.  Gun  cotton,  prepared  as 
above  directed,  is  not  liable  to  decomposition,  but  continues  tit  for  solution  in 
ether  for  a  considerable  time.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  alternative  formula, 
in  which  the  gun  cotton,  dried  at  212°,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  due  proportion  of 
the  two  menstrua.  In  following  the  U.  S.  process,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sal« 
phuric  acid  be  of  the  officinal  strength. 

In  the  British  process,  gun  cotton,  denominated  pyroxylin,  is  directed  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol;  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
pyroxylin  being  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Pharmacopoiia.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  the  pyro.xylin  made  by  that  formula,  though  an  excellent  explosive 
compound,  is  not  readily  dissolved  by  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  {Fharm. 
Journ.,  March,  1864,  p.  416.) 

Collodion  is  a  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  and 
ethereal  smell.  When  applied  to  a  dry  surface,  the  ether  quickly  evaporates, 
and  a  transparent  film  is  left,  having  remarkable  adhesiveness  and  contractility. 
On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  ether,  collodion  must  be  kept  in  bottles  well 
stopped.  When  insecurely  kept,  the  liquid  thickens  and  becomes  less  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  surgeon.  The  thickened  liquid  sometimes  contains  acicular  crystals, 
88  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Higginson,  of  London,  and  afterwards  by  Prof. 
Leidy,  of  this  city,  who  examined  it  with  the  microscope. 

Collodion  was  first  applied  to  the  purposes  of  surgery  by  Mr.  J.  Parker  May- 
nard,  student  of  medicine,  of  Boston,  in  January,  1847.  It  is  employed  for  hold- 
ing together  the  edges  of  incised  wounds,  for  covering  ulcers  or  aliraded  surfaces 
with  an  impervious  film  not  acted  upon  by  water,  and  for  encasing  parts  which 
require  to  be  ke])t  without  relative  motion.  It  is  applied,  brushed  over  the  part, 
or  by  moans  of  Htrij)s  of  muslin.  In  whatever  way  applied,  the  solvent  quickly 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid  adhesive  material.  According  to  Lepage,  gun 
JOtton  will  dissolve  in  equal  [larts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  quite 
M  adhesive  as  that  made  with  ether  alone.  As  this  solution  dries  more  slowly, 
?t  may  prove  j)referable  to  the  ethereal  solution  in  certain  cases.  The  strong 
"•ontractile  power  of  the  collodion  coating  is  an  objection  to  it  for  some  purposes. 
This  property  is  removed,  according  to  Mr.  C.  8.  Rand,  of  Philadelphia,  by  dit- 
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Bolfiii^  first  one  part  of  gun  cotton,  and  then  one  part  of  Venice  turpentine,  in 
twenty  parts  of  ether.  To  give  more  flexibility  to  the  film,  M.  Sourisseau,  of 
Kaiserberg,  adds  one  part  of  elemi  to  twelve  of  collodion.  According  to  Mr. 
Startin,  of  London,  opacity  and  elasticity  may  be  imparted  at  the  same  time, 
by  adding  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  lard,  or  some  similar  fatty  matter, 
previously  dissolved  in  ether,  to  an  ounce  of  collodion.  The  qualities  of  softness 
and  elasticity  are  given  by  combining  collodion  with  castor  oil,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thirty  parts  to  two,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  M.  Guersant,  who  found  it 
useful,  thus  modified,  in  erysipelas;  and  the  proportion  of  castor  oil  may  be  in- 
creased if  thought  desirable.  An  elastic  collodion,  somewhat  similar,  in  which, 
besides  castor  oil,  Venice  turpentine  and  white  wax  are  ingredients,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  E.  Lauras.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  303.)  A  very  pliable  collodion  may 
be  made  of  thirty  parts  of  collodion,  twelve  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  six  of  cas- 
tor oil.  According  to  MM.  Cap  and  Garot,  the  most  successful  way  for  obtain- 
ing an  elastic  collodion  is  to  mix  two  parts  of  glycerin  with  one  hundred  of  col- 
lodion. Glycerized  collodion  is  exceedingly  supple,  does  not  crack  and  scale  off 
from  the  skin,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  motions  of  the  part.  In  order  to 
imitate  the  colour  of  the  skin,  an  ethereal  tincture  of  turmeric  or  saffron  may  be 
added,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  tint.  Dr.  Meller  has  proposed  a  solution  of 
shelMac  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  so  as  to  have  a  gelatinous  consistence,  as  a 
succedaneum  for  collodion. 

Collodion  has  been  used  with  advantage  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  of  Dublin,  and 
by  Dr.  Aran,  to  form  an  artificial  covering  to  ulcers  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri, 
thereby  allowing  the  healing  process  to  go  on  underneath ;  by  M.  Wetzlar,  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  chilblains;  and  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Freer,  of  Illinois,  in  erysipelas. 
According  to  Dr.  Christen,  of  Prague,  collodion  is  useful  in  erysipelas  from  local 
causes  only,  such  as  wounds,  ulcers,  burns,  &c.,  but  hurtful  in  the  disease  from 
an  internal  cause.  The  same  writer  condemns  its  use  to  prevent  pitting  in  small- 
pox as  positively  injurious.  In  burns  collodion  has  been  found  highly  useful  by 
several  practitioners,  especially  in  conjunction  with  castor  oil.  Its  application 
produces  sharp  pain  at  first.  It  acts  by  affording  a  protective  covering  to  the 
cutis,  and,  in  superficial  inflammation,  probably,  in  part,  by  expelling  the  blood 
from  the  inflamed  vessels  through  the  contractile  power  of  the  film.  This  pro- 
perty of  collodion  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  entro- 
pium,  two  cases  of  which,  successfully  treated  by  it,  have  been  reported  by  Mr. 
William  Batten.  {Ranking' s  Abstract,  No.  23,  p.  134.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne  has 
used  a  thick  coating  of  collodion  with  decided  advantage  as  a  compressing  agent 
for  the  discussion  of  buboes.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  phlegmasia 
dolens,  and  is  asserted  even  to  have  cured  a  case  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  {Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  342.) 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  used  collodion  with  decided  advantage  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  skin.  In  chapped  nipples  it  has  an  admirable  effect.  When  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  abrasions,  or  chaps  of  the  skin,  it  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
ether,  so  as  to  render  it  nearly  as  limpid  as  water.  Mr.  J.  H.  Tucker  found  it 
useful  in  stopping  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites.  M.  Sourisseau  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Durden  have  used  it  as  a  coating  for  pills,  which  are  thereby  deprived  of  taste, 
but  not  injured  in  medical  properties. 

Collodion  has  been  variously  medicated,  and  thus  made  the  vehicle  of  several 
important  medicines  for  external  application.  Iodized  collodion  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  C.  Flemiog,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  specific  effects  of  iodine 
in  a  rapid  manner,  especially  on  tumours.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  iodine  in  a  fluidounce  of  collodion.  M.  Aran  has  proposed  a 
ferruginous  collodion,  made  of  equal  parts  of  collodion  and  tincture  of  chloride 
of  iron,  as  a  remedy  in  erysipelas.  A  caustic  collodion  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 4  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  30  of  collodion.    Dr.  Macke,  of  So'au, 
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has  used  this  preparation  for  destroying  naevi  materni.  The  eschar  formed  \» 
one  or  two  lines  in  thickness,  and  separates  in  from  three  to  six  days,  leaving  but 
a  trifling  cicatrix.  (See  Am.  Joum.  o/Pharm.,  May,  1858,  for  formulas  in  which 
collodion  is  made  the  vehicle  of  iodine,  belladonna,  sulphur,  &c.)  All  these  medi- 
cated collodions  are  most  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  bruih. 
Collodion  has  become  an  important  agent  in  various  photographic  processes. 

B. 

COLLODIUM  CUxM  CANTHARIDE.  ?7.6'.  Collodion  with  Cantha- 
rides.    Cantharidal  Collodion. 

"  Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  eight  troyounces;  Cotton,  prepared  by 
the  process  for  Collodion,  and  dry,  one  hundred  grains;  Stronger  Ether  a  pint 
and  a  half;  Stronger  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Cantharides 
into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and,  having  pressed  them  firmly,  gradually  pour  on 
the  Ether.  When  fifteen  fluidonnces  have  passed,  set  aside  the  liquid  in  a  clo8« 
vessel,  and  continue  the  percolation  with  Stronger  Alcohol  until  half  a  pint  more 
of  liquid  is  obtained.  Set  this  in  a  warm  place  for  spontaneous  evaporation, 
and,  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  fluidounce,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  liquid.  Then 
add  the  Cotton  to  the  mixture,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Lastly,  keep  the  solution  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  was  originally  proposed  by  M.  Ilisch,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  was 
introduced  into  our  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  revision.  The  flies  are  exhausted 
successively  by  ether  and  alcohol,  the  ethereal  solution  is  set  aside,  the  alcoholic 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  till  reduced  from  eight  fluidonnces  to  one,  and  the  two 
liquids  being  then  mixed  are  used  as  the  menstruum  for  gun  cotton.  But,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  menstruum,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  must  frequently 
fail  to  dissolve  the  cotton ;  as  a  larger  proportion  of  alcohol  is  required  for  the 
purpose  than  will  remain  when  the  tincture  has  been  reduced  to  one  fluidounce 
by  evaporation.  Had  common  ether,  which  always  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  been  adopted  instead  of  stronger  ether,  there  would  probably 
have  been  enough  alcohol  to  render  the  process  eflfectnal,  and  economy  would  at 
the  same  time  have  been  consulted.  Should,  therefore,  the  formula  fail  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator,  we  would  suggest  the  substitution  of  the  common  ether. 
The  original  process  of  M.  Ilisch  was  to  exhaust,  by  percolation,  a  pound  of  can- 
tharides, with  a  mixture  consisting  of  a  pound  of  ether  and  three  ounces  of  acetic 
ether ;  and  in  two  ounces  of  this  liquid  dissolve  25  grains  of  gun  cotton.  Pro- 
fessor Procter  states  that  it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  to  exhaust  the 
flies  with  ether,  distil  off  the  ether,  and  mix  the  oily  residue  with  collodion  al- 
ready prepared  of  the  proper  consistence  {Am.  Joum.  o/Pharm.,  xxiv.  303); 
and  this  is  probably  a  better  formula  than  the  ofllcinnl.  5lr.  Charles  S.  Rand,  in 
a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Phaj-mncy  (xxii.  18),  states  that 
Illsch's  preparation,  made  with  double  the  proportion  of  ether,  vesicates  equally 
well,  and  projwses  the  addition  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  Venice  turpentine,  which 
be  has  found  to  prevent  the  disagreeable  and  sometimes  painfnl  contraction  of 
the  preparation  upon  drying.  The  preparation  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  in  an 
opaque  glass-stoppered  bottle,  without  change;  but,  on  exposure  to  the  light,  the 
greenish  colouring  matter  of  the  flies  bleaches,  and  the  litpiid  becomes  yellowish. 

Cantharidal  collodion  Is  a  very  convenient  epispastic  remedy.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  and,  after  the  evaporatiou 
of  the  ether,  which  takes  place  in  less  than  a  minute,  may  be  reapplied  if  the  sur- 
face should  not  be  well  covered,  it  produces  a  blister  in  about  the  same  time  as 
til'  te.  and  has  the  adv-  lat  it  is  applied  with  greater  facility, 

is  '  1  to  cover  uneven  i-u  .nd  retains  its  place  more  certainly. 

According  to  Mr.  Hand,  if  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  be  restrained  by  a  piece 
of  oiled  silk  immediately  after  its  application,  it  will  act  much  more  speedily. 

W. 
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CONFECTIONES.  U.  S.,  Br. 
Co7)/ectio7is. 

Tinder  the  general  title  of  Confections,  the  Pharmacopoeias  include  all  those 
preparations  having  the  form  of  a  soft  solid,  in  which  one  or  more  medicinal 
substances  are  incorporated  with  saccharine  matter,  with  a  view  either  to  their 
preservation  or  more  convenient  administration.  The  old  division  into  Con- 
serves and  Electuaries  has  been  abandoned ;  but,  as  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  distinction,  we  shall  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  each  division,  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual  preparations. 

Conserves  consist  of  recent  vegetable  substances  and  refined  sugar  beat  into 
a  uniform  mass.  By  means  of  the  sugar,  the  vegetable  matter  is  enabled  to  resist 
for  some  time  the  decomposition  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  the 
undried  state,  and  the  properties  of  the  recent  plant  are  thus  retained  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  unaltered.  But,  as  active  medicines  even  thus  treated  undergo  some 
change,  and  those  which  lose  their  virtues  by  desiccation  cannot  be  long  pre- 
served, the  few  conserves  now  retained  are  intended  rather  as  convenient  vehicles 
of  other  substances  than  for  separate  exhibition.  The  sugar  used  in  their  pre- 
paration should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding  and  sifting,  as  other- 
wise it  will  not  mix  uniformly  with  the  other  ingredients. 

Electuaries  are  mixtures  consisting  of  medicinal  substances,  especially  dry 
powders,  combined  with  syrup  or  honey,  in  order  to  render  them  less  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  more  convenient  for  internal  use.  They  are  usually  prepared 
extemporaneously ;  and  it  is  only  when  their  complex  nature  renders  it  con- 
venient to  keep  them  ready  made  in  the  shops,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode 
of  mixing  the  ingredients  requires  attention,  tiiat  they  become  proper  objects 
for  officinal  direction.  Their  consistence  should  not  be  so  soft,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  to  allow  the  ingredients  to  separate,  nor  so  firm,  on  the  other,  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  swallowed  without  mastication.  Different  substances  re- 
quire different  proportions  of  syrup.  Light  vegetable  powders  usually  require 
twice  their  weight,  gum-resins  two-thirds  of  their  weight,  resins  somewhat  less, 
mineral  substances  about  half  their  weight,  and  deliquescent  salts  not  more  thau 
one-tenth.  Should  the  electuary  be  found,  after  having  been  kept  for  a  short 
time,  to  swell  up  and  emit  gas,  it  should  be  beat  over  again  in  a  mortar,  so  that 
any  portion  of  the  sugar  which  may  have  crystallized  may  be  again  accurately 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients.  Should  it,  on  the  contrary,  become  dry 
and  hard  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  its  constituents,  more  syrup  should  be 
added,  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite  consistence.  If  the  dryness  result  from  the 
mere  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  part,  water  should  be  added  instead  of  syrup, 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  conserves.  To  prevent  the  hardening 
of  electuaries,  the  French  writers  recommend  the  use  of  syrup  prepared  from 
brown  sugar,  which  is  less  apt  to  crystallize  than  that  made  from  the  refined. 
Molasses  would  answer  the  same  purpose ;  but  its  taste  might  be  objectionable. 
Some  employ  honey,  but  this  is  not  always  acceptable  to  the  stomach.       W. 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA.  U.S.  Aromatic  Confection. 

"Take  of  Aromatic  Powder  four  troyounces;  Clarified  Honey  four  troy- 
ounces,  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Aromatic  Powder  with  Clarified 
Honey  until  a  uniform  mass  is  obtained  of  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

The  aromatic  confection  has  been  abandoned  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  pro- 
bably because  readily  prepared  extemporaneously.  It  affords,  nevertheless,  a 
convenient  means  of  administering  the  spices  contained  in  it,  and  an  agreeable 
vehicle  for  other  medicines.  The  present  U.  S.  formula  differs  favourably  fiom 
that  of  1850  in  the  omission  of  the  saffron ;  and  the  place  of  the  syrup  of  orange 
peel  has  been  economically  supplied  by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  hrao.j 
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The  confection  is  given  in  debilitated  states  of  the  stomach.    The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  sixty  grains.  W 

CONFECTIO  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  U.S,  Confection  oj  Orange 
Peel 

"  Take  of  Sweet  Orange  Peel,  recently  separated  from  the  fruit  by  grating, 
twelve  troyounces ;  Sugar  [refined]  thirty-six  Iroyounces.  Beat  the  Orange  Peel 
with  the  Sugar,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

This  confection,  like  the  preceding,  has  been  dropped  in  the  recent  consolida- 
tion of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  grateful  aromatic 
vehicle  or  adjunct  of  tonic  and  purgative  powders.  W. 

CONFECTIO  OPII.  U.  S.    Confection  of  Opium. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  fine  powder,  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains ;  Aromatic 
Tovfder  six  iroyounces  ;  Clarified  Honey  fourteen  troyounces.  Rub  the  Opium 
with  the  Aromatic  Powder,  then  add  the  Honey,  and  beat  the  whole  together 
until  thoroughly  mix'^d."  U.  S. 

This  confection  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  those  exceedingly  complex 
and  unscientific  preparations,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  theriaca  and 
niithridate,  which  have  been  expelled  from  modern  pharmacy.  It  was  an  offi- 
cinal of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges ;  but  has  been  discarded  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  preparation  is  a  combination  of  opium  with  spices, 
which  render  it  more  stimulant,  and  more  grateful  to  a  debilitated  stomach.  It 
may  be  given  in  atonic  gout,  flatulent  colic,  diarrhoea  unattended  with  inflam- 
mation, and  other  diseases  requiring  the  use  of  a  stimulant  narcotic.  Added  to 
Ptruvian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  increases  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in 
obstinate  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  about 
thirty-six  grains  of  the  confection.  W. 

CONFECTIO  PIPERIS.  J&r.   Confection  of  Black  Pepper. 

"Take  of  Black  Pepper,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces;  Caraway,  in  fine  pow- 
der, three  ounces;  Clarified  Houej  Jifleen  ounces.  Rub  them  well  together  in 
a  mortar." /^r. 

This  preparation  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  Ward^s  paste,  which  ac- 
quired some  reputation  in  Great  Britain  as  a  remedy  in  piles  and  ulcers  of  the 
rectum.  To  do  good,  it  must  be  continued,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  for  two, 
three,  or  four  months.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Its  stimulating  properties  render  it  inapplicable  to  cases 
attended  with  much  inflammatigu.  W. 

CONFECTIO  ROSiE.  U.S.  Confectio  Rosm  Gallic/K.  Br.  Confec- 
tion of  Rose.   Confection  of  Roses. 

"Take  of  Red  Rose,  in  fine  powder,  /our  iroyounces;  Sugar  [refined],  in 
fine  powder,  thirty  iroyounces :  Clarified  Honey  six  troyounces ;  Hose  Water 
eight  Jliiidounces.  Rob  the  Rose  with  the  Rose  Water  heated  to  150°;  then 
gradually  add  the  Sugar  and  Honey,  and  beat  the  whole  together  uutil  thor- 
oughly mixed."  U.  S. 

••  Take  of  Fresh  Red-Rose  Petals  one  pound;  Refined  Sugar  three  pounds. 
Beat  the  Petals  to  a  pulp  in  a  stoue  mortar ;  add  the  Sugar,  and  rub  them  well 
together."  i^r. 

In  the  British  process  the  unblown  petals  only  are  used,  and  these  should  be 
deprived  of  their  claws;  in  other  words,  the  rose  buds  should  be  cut  off  a  short 
distance  above  their  base,  and  the  lower  portion  rejected.  In  the  last  three  edi- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  dried  roses  have  been  substituted  for  the  fresh, 
as  the  latter  arc  not  brought  to  our  market.  The  process  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  French  Codex.  We  have  been  informed,  however,  that  much  of  the  con- 
fuctioo  of  rose^  ouKle  ia  Philadelphia  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  {)etals  of  tue 
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handred-leaved  rose  and  others,  by  beating  them  into  a  pulp  with  sugar,  as  ia 
the  British  process.  An  excuse  for  this  deviation  from  the  oflScinal  formula  is, 
that  the  confection  thus  made  has  greater  adhesiveness  than  the  oflScinal,  and  is 
therefore  better  fitted  for  the  formation  of  pills. 

This  confection  is  slightly  astringent,  but  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  vehicle 
of  other  medicines,  or  to  impart  consistence  to  the  pilular  mass. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Aloes  Barbadensis,  Br.;  Pil.  Aloes  et  Assafoetidae,  Br.;  Pil. 
Aloes  et  My rrhae,  i?r.;  Pil.  Aloes  Socotrinae,  5r./  Pil.  Ferri  Carbonatis,  J?r.; 
Pilulas  Hydrargyri ;  Pil.  Plumbi  cum  Opio,  Br.  W. 

CONFECTIO  ROSiE  CANINiE.  5r.    Confection  of  Hips. 

**Take  of  Hips,  carefully  deprived  of  their  seeds,  one  pound;  Refined  Sugar, 
two  pounds.  Beat  the  Hips  to  a  pulp  in  a  stone  mortar,  add  the  Sugar,  and 
rub  them  well  together."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  acidulous  and  refrigerant,  and  is  used  in  Europe  for 
forming  more  active  medicines  into  pills  and  electuaries.  W. 

CONFECTIO  SCAMMONII.  Br.    Confection  of  Scammony. 

"Take  of  Scammony,  or  Resin  of  Scammony,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces; 
Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Oil  of  Caraway  one  fiuidrachm; 
Oil  of  Cloves  half  a  fiuidrachm ;  Syrup  three  fiuidounces ;  Clarified  Honey 
one  ounce  and  a  half.  Rub  the  powders  with  the  Syrup  and  the  Honey  into  a 
uniform  mass,  then  add  the  Oils  and  mix."  Br.  The  ounce  used  in  this  process 
is  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 

The  confection  is  actively  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm ; 
but  is  very  little  used.  It  would  seem  that,  according  to  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia, it  was  a  matter  of  indiflference  whether  scammony  or  its  resin  should  be 
used.  As  this  drug  is  generally  found  in  the  market,  it  has  but  little  more  than 
half  the  strength  of  the  resin.  It  is  true  that  the  purest  and  best  scammony  is 
much  stronger  than  this,  yet  it  is  decidedly  weaker  than  its  resin,  and  the  Phar- 
macopoeia itself  describes  it  as  containing  only  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  this 
ingredient.  It  appears  to  be  a  strange  want  of  precision  thus  to  confound  the 
two,  as  if  they  were  to  be  given  in  the  same  dose.  W. 

CONFECTIO  SENNiE.  ?7.AS'.,J5r.  Confection  of  Senna.  Lenitive 
Electuary. 

"Take  of  Senna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  troyounces ;  Coriander,  in  fine  powder, 
four  troyounces;  Purging  Cassia,  finely  bruised,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Tamarind 
ten  troyounces ;  Prune,  sliced,  seven  troyounces;  Fig,  bruised,  twelve  troy- 
ounces; Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  thirty  troyounces ;  Water  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Digest,  in  a  close  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  the  Purging  Cassia, 
Tamarind,  Prune,  and  Fig  in  three  pints  of  Water  for  three  hours.  Separate 
the  coarser  portions  with  the  hand,  and  pass  the  pulpy  mass,  by  rubbing,  first 
through  a  coarse  hair  sieve,  and  then  through  a  fine  one,  or  a  muslin  cloth.  Mix 
the  residue  with  a  pint  of  Water,  and,  having  digested  the  mixture  for  a  short 
time,  treat  it  as  before,  and  add  the  product  to  the  pulpy  liquid  first  obtained. 
Then,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  pulpy  liquid,  and 
evaporate  the  whole  until  it  weighs  ninety-six  troyounces,  or  until  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  i^astly,  add  the  Senna  and  Coriander,  and 
incorporate  them  thoroughly  with  the  other  ingredients  while  yet  warm."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Senna,  in  fine  powder,  seven  ounces;  Coriander,  in  fine  powder, 
three  ounces;  Figs  twelve  ounces;  Tamarinds  nine  ounces;  Cassia  Pulp  nine 
ounces;  Prunes  six  ounces;  Extract  of  Liquorice,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce; 
Refined  Sugar  thirty  ounces;  Distilled  Water  twenty -four  fiuidounces.  BoU 
the  Figs  gently  in  the  Water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  four  hours ;  then  express 
and  strain  the  liquor ;  and,  having  added  more  Distilled  Water  to  make  up  tnir 
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quantity  to  twenty-four  fluidounces,  put  into  it  the  Prunes,  and  boil  as  before 
for  four  hours.  Add  the  Tamarinds  and  the  Cassia;  macerate  for  a  short  time; 
and  press  the  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  and  the  Extract  of 
Liquorice  in  the  mixture  with  a  geutle  heat;  and,  while  it  is  still  warm,  add  to 
it  gradually  the  mixed  Senna  and  Coriander,  and  stir  diligently  until  all  the  in- 
gredients  are  thoroughly  combined.  The  resulting  Confection  should  weigh  sixty 
ounces.''  Br.  The  ounce  employed  in  the  British  process  is  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 

The  confection  of  senna,  when  properly  made,  is  an  elegant  preparation,  and 
keeps  well  if  properly  secured.  Tlie  present  U.  S.  process  differs  from  the  old  in 
preparing  the  pulps,  as  suggested  in  former  editions  of  this  Dispensatory,  instead 
of  taking  them  already  prepared;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  best  plan.  The  only 
material  difference  is  the  omission  of  the  liquorice  root  in  the  present  formula, 
and  this  is  of  no  other  consequence  than  that  its  taste  may  be  missed  in  the  con- 
fection. It  is  not  uncommon  to  omit  the  cassia  pulp  in  the  preparation  of  the 
confection,  as  the  pods  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  market.  But,  as  this  is 
next  to  senna  the  most  active  ingredient,  the  omission  is  to  be  regretted ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  steady  demand  for  the  fruit  would  be  met  by  an  abund- 
ant supply  from  the  West  Indies.* 

This  is  one  of  our  best  and  most  pleasant  laxatives,  being  admirably  adapted 
to  cases  of  habitual  costiveness,  especially  in  pregnant  women  and  persons  affected 
with  piles.    It  is  also  very  useful  in  the  constipation  which  is  apt  to  attend  con 
valescence  from  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.   The  mean  dose  is  two  drachms, 
to  be  taken  at  bedtime.  W. 

CONFECTIO  SULPHURIS.  5r.    Confection  of  Sulphur. 

"Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur /owr  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Acid  Tartrate  of 
Potassa  one  ounce  [avoird.];  Syrup  of  Orange  Fee\  four  fluidounces.  Rub 
them  well  together."  Br. 

This  is  merely  a  mode  of  administering  the  two  laxatives  sulphur  and  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa;  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  latter  is  so  small  that  it  can 
have  little  effect.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  drachms  or  more.  W. 

CONFECTIO  TEREBINTHIN^.  Br,    Confection  of  Turpentine, 
"Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  one  fiuidounce ;  Liquorice  Root,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  [avoirdupois];  Clarified  Honey  two  ounces  [avoird.].    Rub  the  Oil  of 
Turpentine  with  the  Liquorice,  add  the  Honey,  and  mix  them  together  to  a  uni- 
form consistence."  Br. 

Confections  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  upon  the  principle  which  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  here,  that,  namely,  of  giving  a  convenient  formula  for  the 
administration  of  medicines.  The  effects  of  this  confection  are  those  only  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine.    The  dose  may  be  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  W. 

CUPRUM. 

Preparation  of  Capper, 

CUPRUM  AMMONIATUM.  U,S,   Ammoniated  Copper. 
"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  half  a  troyounce ;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  three 
hundred  and  sixty  grains.    Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar  until  efferves- 

*  Senna  ba^  been  rariously  prepared  to  obtAin  the  effects  of  this  confection,  in  a  more 
agreeable,  or  less  complex  form.  Thus,  under  the  name  oi  medicated  prune*  a  confection  is 
prepared  by  mixing  prunes  with  concentrated  infusion  of  senna,  and  evaporating  with  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  proper  consistence,  n  littlr  sugar  being  addid  to  improve  the  flavour; 
$ennafig$  appear  to  be  made  by  vl  and  impregnating  the  interior  parts  with  ex- 

tract or  powder  of  senna;  and  tew  i>»i8t8  of  figs  and  powd«;ri'd  senna,  beaten  ihor- 

ottghly  together  to  the  oonsistenoe  ui  a  couicctioa,  and  then  covered  with  granulated  sugar. 
-^NoU  to  th$  Umftiah  itktioH. 
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cence  ceases.   Then  wrap  the  Ammoniated  Copper  in  bibulous  paper,  dry  it  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  glass  bottle."  U.  S. 

When  the  two  salts  above  mentioned  are  rubbed  together,  a  reaction  takes 
place  between  thera,  attended  with  the  extrication  of  the  water  of  crystallization 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  renders  the  mass  moist,  and  with  the  simulta- 
neous escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  carbonate  (sesquicarbonate)  of  ammo- 
nia, which  occasions  an  effervescence.    The  colour  is  at  the  same  time  altered, 
passing  from  the  light  blue  of  the  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  to  a  beautiful 
deep  azure.    The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.    One  of  the  views  which  have  been  taken  is,  that  the  blue  vitriol 
parts  with  a  portion  of  its  acid  to  the  ammonia  of  the  carbonate,  thus  forming 
a  subsulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  are  either  mixed  to- 
gether, or  chemically  united  in  the  form  of  a  double  salt,  the  sulphate  of  copper 
and  ammonia.   According  to  Phillips,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per unites  with  the  ammonia  of  a  portion  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia; 
while  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  decomposed  sesquicarbonate  partly  escapes,  and 
partly  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper;  so  that  the  resulting  preparation  con- 
sists of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  undecomposed  sesquicar- 
bonate of  ammonia.     It  is  highly  probable  that  Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  inde- 
pendently of  the  excess  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  which  it  may  contain,  is 
identical  with  the  crystallized  salt  obtained  by  dropping  a  solution  of  pure  am- 
monia into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  till  the  subsalt  first  thrown  down  is 
dissolved,  then  concentrating,  and  precipitating  by  alcohol.    Now,  from  the  ana- 
lysis of  this  salt  by  Berzelius,  it  appears  to  contain  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric 
acid,  one  of  oxide  of  copper,  two  of  ammonia,  and  one  of  water,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  combined  in  the  form  of  a  double  salt — the  cupro- sulphate  of 
ammonia — consisting  of  one  eq.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  of  cuprate  of  am- 
monia, in  which  the  oxide  of  copper  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  one  of  water 
of  crystallization  (NH3.SO,+NH3,CuO  +  HO).    But  as  half  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  would  require  for  such  a  result  somewhat  less  than  the  same 
weight  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  there  must  be  a  considerable  excess  of 
the  latter  salt,  unless  dissipated  in  the  drying  process.   In  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  preparation,  the  name  of  ammoniated  cop' 
per  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  as  a  pharmaceutical  title. 

This  salt  has  a  beautiful  deep  azure-blue  colour,  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour, 
and  a  styptic,  metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  on  vegetable  colours;  but,  unless  there  be  excess  of  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  the  solution  deposits  subsulphate  of  copper  if  much  diluted.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  parts  with  ammonia,  and  is  said  to  be  ultimately  converted 
into  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  copper.  This  change  is  apt  to  occur, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  while  it  is  drying.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles. 
By  heat  the  whole  of  it  is  dissipated,  except  the  oxide  of  copper.  Arsenious  acid 
precipitates  a  green  arsenite  of  copper  from  its  solution.  Potassa,  soda,  lime- 
water,  and  the  acids  are  incompatible  with  it. 

Medical  Properties  and  Unes.  Ammoniated  copper  is  tonic,  and  is  thought 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  nervous  system  which  renders  it  antispasmodic. 
It  has  been  much  employed  in  epilepsy,  in  which  it  was  recommended  by  Cullen. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  occasionally  eflfected  cures ;  but  like 
all  other  remedies  in  that  complaint  it  very  frequently  fails.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  chorea,  hysteria,  and  worms ;  and  by  Swediaur  as  an  injection  in  gonor- 
rhoea and  leucorrhoea.  In  overdoses  it  produces  vomiting,  and  the  poisonous 
effects  which  result  from  the  other  preparations  of  copper.  (See  Cuprum.)  It 
is  said,  however,  to  be  less  apt  to  excite  nausea.  The  dose  is  a  quarter  or  half 
a  grain,  repeated  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  four  or  five  g^ins.    It 
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may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution.  The  medicine  shonld  not  be  very  long  continued 
without  interruption  ;  according  to  Cullen,  not  longer  than  a  month.  It  has  been 
discarded  by  the  British  Council ;  but  surely  it  must  be  still  used  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  an  extent,  which  would  render  expedient  an  oflficinal  regulation  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  it.  W. 

DECOCTA. 

Decoctions, 

Decoctions  are  solutions  of  vegetable  principles,  obtained  by  boiling  the  sub- 
stances containing  these  principles  in  water.  Vegetables  generally  yield  their 
soluble  ingredients  more  readily,  and  in  larger  proportion,  to  water  maintained 
at  the  point  of  ebullition,  than  to  the  same  liquid  at  a  lower  temperature.  Hence 
decoction  is  occasionally  preferred  to  infusion  as  a  mode  of  extracting  the  vir- 
tues of  plants,  when  the  call  for  the  remedy  is  urgent,  and  the  greatest  possible 
activity  in  the  preparation  is  desirable.  The  process  should  be  conducted  in  a 
covered  vessel,  so  as  to  confine  the  vapour  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
thus  prevent  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  which  sometimes  exerts  an  injurious 
agency  upon  the  active  principle.  The  boiling,  moreover,  should  not,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  be  long  continued;  as  the  ingredients  of  the  vegetable  are  apt  to  react 
on  each  other,  and  thus  lose,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  their  original  character. 
The  substance  submitted  to  decoction  should  if  dry  be  either  powdered  or  well 
bruised,  if  fresh,  should  be  sliced,  so  that  it  may  present  an  extensive  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  solvent;  and  previous  maceration  for  some  time  in  water  is 
occasionally  useful  by  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  the  vegetable  fibre.  Should 
the  physician  not  happen  to  prescribe  this  preliminary  comminution,  the  apothe- 
cary should  nevertheless  not  omit  it. 

All  vegetable  substances  are  not  proper  objects  for  decoction.  In  many  the 
active  principle  is  volatile  at  a  boiling  heat,  in  others  it  undergoes  some  change 
unfavourable  to  its  activity,  and  in  a  third  set  is  associated  with  inefficient  or  nau- 
seous principles,  which,  though  insoluble,  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  cool  water, 
are  abundantly  extracted  by  that  liquid  at  the  boiling  temperature,  and  thus  en- 
cumber, if  they  do  not  positively  injure  the  preparation.  In  all  these  instances, 
infusion  is  preferable  to  decoction.  Besides,  by  the  latter  process,  more  matter 
is  often  dissolved  than  the  water  can  retain,  so  that  upon  cooling  a  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  the  liquid  is  rendered  turbid.  When  the  active  principle  is  thus 
dissolved  in  excess,  the  decoction  should  always  be  strained  while  hot;  so  that 
the  matter  which  separates  on  cooling,  may  be  mixed  again  with  the  fluid  by 
agitation  at  the  time  of  administering  the  remedy. 

In  compound  decoctions,  the  ingredients  may  be  advantageously  added  at 
different  periods  of  the  process,  according  to  the  length  of  boiling  requisite  for 
extracting  their  virtues ;  and,  should  any  one  of  them  owe  its  activity  to  a  vola- 
tile principle,  the  proper  plan  is,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  to  pour  upon  it  the 
boiling  decoction,  and  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  in  a  covered  vessel. 

As  a  general  rule,  glass  or  earthenware  vessels  should  be  preferred ;  as  those 
made  of  metal  are  sometimes  corroded  by  the  ingredients  of  the  decoction,  which 
thus  becomes  contaminated.  Vessels  of  clean  cast-iron  or  common  tin,  or  of 
block  tin,  are  preferable  to  those  of  copper,  brass,  or  zinc;  but  iron  pots  should 
not  be  used  when  astringent  vegetables  are  concerned. 

Decoctions,  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  their  constituents,  as  well  as  from  the 
influence  of  the  air,  are  apt  to  spoil  in  a  short  time.    Hence  they  should  be  pre- 

f)ared  only  when  wanted  for  use,  and  should  not  be  kept,  in  warm  weather,  for  a 
onger  period  than  forty-eight  hours. 

The  new  directions  for  decoctions  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  meet,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  all  the  requisitions  above  mentioned,  and  are  remarkably  neat  and  pre- 
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cise.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  aim  at  uniformity,  in  itself  yery 
desirable,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  substances  submitted  to  the  process,  re- 
quiring peculiar  treatment,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  overlooked.  The  direc- 
tions, moreover,  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pharmaceutist,  and  cannot 
always  be  conveniently  carried  out  in  families,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  this 
class  of  medicines  must  often  be  confided.  In  such  instances,  it  might  be  better 
for  the  physician  simply  to  order  the  drug  to  be  boiled  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  or  down  to  a  certain  amount,  in  a  given  quantity  of  water; 
as  directed  in  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  still  directed,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  list  of  officinal  decoctions  had  been 
on  former  occasions  so  well  freed  from  useless  formulas  that,  at  the  recent  revi- 
sion, there  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  cause  to  dismiss  a  single  one  from  the 
list;  while,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  not  less  than  17  of  tiiis  class,  formerly 
directed  by  the  three  Colleges,  were  discarded.  These  were  the  Decoctions  of 
Fipsissewa,  Pale  and  Red  Cinchona,  Quince  Seed,  Bittersweet,  Galls,  Pome- 
granate Rind,  Guaiacum  Wood,  Mezereon,  Myrrh,  Seneka,  Tormenhl,  Elm 
Bark,  and  Uva  Ursi,  and  the  Compound  Decoctions  of  Barley,  Flaxired,  %ud 
Broom.  W. 

DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM.  Br,  Compound  Becoctiov*  of 
Aloes. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Socotrine  Aloes  ninety  grains ;  Myrrh,  bruised,  Saxffon, 
chopped  fine,  each,  sixty  grains  ;  Carbonate  of  Y* oidish  forty  grains ;  "Kxtrt.ct  of 
Liquorice  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom/owr 
fiuidounces ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Triturate  the  Aloes,  Myrrh,  and 
Carbdnate  of  Potash  together;  add  the  Saffron  and  Extract  of  Liquorice,  and 
boil  in  fourteen  [fluidjounces  of  the  Water  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vossel. 
Cool,  strain  through  flannel,  and  add  the  Tincture  of  Cardamom,  wiio  as  much 
water  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  sixteen  fiuidounces."  Br. 

This  is  essentially  the  former  process  of  the  British  Colleges.  The  dii-ection 
is  properly  given  to  rub  the  aloes,  myrrh,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  together  be- 
fore the  addition  of  the  other  ingredients.  The  effect  of  the  alkaline  ear]>onate 
is,  by  combining  with  the  resin  of  the  myrrh,  and  the  insoluble  portion  (apo- 
theme  of  Berzelius)  of  the  aloes,  to  render  them  more  soluble  in  water,  while  fhe 
liquorice  assists  in  the  suspension  of  the  portion  not  actually  dissolved.  The 
tincture  of  cardamom  is  useful  not  only  by  its  cordial  property,  but  also  by  pre- 
venting spontaneous  decomposition.  This  decoction  is  said  not  to  filter  clear 
when  first  made,  but,  if  kept  for  some  time,  to  deposit  insoluble  matter,  and  then 
to  become  bright  and  clear  on  filtering.  (Pharm.  Joum.,  xiv.  491.) 

Long  boiling  impairs  the  purgative  property  of  aloes;  and  the  same  effect  is 
thought  to  be  produced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  alkalies,  which  certainly 
qualify  its  operation,  and  render  it  less  apt  to  irritate  the  rectum.  This  decoc- 
tion, therefore,  is  milder  as  a  cathartic  than  aloes  itself,  and  not  so  liable  to  i)io- 
duce  or  aggravate  hemorrhoidal  disease.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  tonic  and 
cordial  from  the  presence  of  the  myrrh,  saffron,  and  cardamom,  and  derives  ant- 
acid properties  from  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  given  as  a  gentle  cathartic, 
tonic,  and  emraenagogue ;  and  is  especially  useful  in  dyspepsia,  habitual  consti- 
pation, and  those  complicated  cases  in  which  suppressed  or  retained  menstrua- 
tion is  connected  with  enfeebled  digestion  and  a  languid  state  of  bowels.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two  fiuidounces.  The  decoction  should  not  be 
combined  in  prescription  with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  or  other  saline  bodies  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  alkaline  carbonate.  W. 

DECOCTUM  OWmKlHM.U.S.,Br.   Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 
*'Take  of  Iceland  Moss  half  a  troyounce;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boi^ 
the  Iceland  Moss  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  with  compression. 
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and  add  sufficient  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measnr» 
apint."C7.  *S. 

"Taive  of  Iceland  Moss  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Distilled  Water  one  pint 
and  a  half.  Wash  the  Moss  in  cold  water,  to  remove  impurities;  boil  it  with 
the  Distilled  Water  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  while  hot. 
The  product  should  measure  about  a  pint."  Br. 

The  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  were  to  boil  half  an  ounce 
of  the  Moss  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Water  down  to  a  pint,  and  to  strain 
with  compression;  and  this'process  is  preferable  when  the  object  is  to  extract 
not  only  the  bitter  principle,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  demulcent  and  nutritive 
matter.  As  the  bitter  principle  is  dissolved  along  with  the  starch-like  matter  of 
the  moss,  this  decoction  unites  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  its  demulcent  properties; 
but  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  of  first  extracting  the  bitterness  by  ma- 
ceration in  water,  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  afterwards 
preparing  the  decoction,  is  inadmissible;  as  the  peculiar  virtues  which  distin- 
guish the  medicine  from  the  ordinary  demulcents  are  thus  entirely  lost.  (See  Ce- 
traria.)    A  pint  of  the  decoction  may  be  taken  during  the  day.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CHIMAPHIL^.  C^.aS'.  Decoction  of  Fipsissewa,  Be- 
coction  of  Winter  Green. 

**  Take  of  Pipsissewa,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  Water  a  sufficient  quantify.  Boil 
the  Pipsissewa  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. 

Though,  in  our  estimation,  a  very  valuable  medicine,  this  decoction  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  used  abroad,  and  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia. The  U.  S.  directions  of  1850  were  to  boil  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  leaves 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  strain ;  and,  having  been  much  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  decoction  thus  prepared,  and  found  it  to  answer  our  pur- 
poses well,  we  must  confess  a  wish  that  the  same  direction  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  boiling  had  been  retained. 

The  medical  properties  and  uses  of  pipsissewa  have  been  detailed  under  the 
head  of  Chimaphila.  One  pint  of  the  decoction  may  be  given  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONiE  FLAViE.  U.S.,  Br,  Decoction  of  Yellow 
Cinchona.    Decoction  of  Yellow  Bark. 

"  Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  bruised,  a  troyounce ;  Water  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Boil  the  Yellow  Cinchona  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain, 
find  add  sufficient  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure 
a  pint."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ; 
Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.].  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel. 
Strain  the  decoction,  when  cold,  through  calico  ;  and  add  sufficient  Distilled  Wa- 
ter through  the  filter  to  make  up  the  quantity  to  sixteen  fluidounces."  Br.      W. 

DECOCTUM  CINCIIONiE  RUBRiE.  tA.*y.  Decoction  of  Red  Cin- 
chona.    Decoction  of  Med  Bark. 

"Take  of  Red  Cinchona,  bruised,  a  troyounce:  Water  a  ttufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  Red  Cinchona  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add 
HtjfTi.ient  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  meaaare  a  pint.** 
U  S. 

The  British  Council  has  discarded  this  decoction,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
making  distinct  formulas  for  the  several  varieties.  It  would,  we  think,  l)o  bi-ttcr 
10  have  but  one  formula  for  all  the  varieties,  with  the  general  name  of  Decoctum 
Cinchonap,  and  to  leave  to  the  physician  the  special  designation. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark,  though  extracted  more  rapidly  by  decoction 
67 
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than  hy  infusion,  are  materially  impaired  by  long  boiling,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  effected  in  its  constituents,  either  by  their  mutual  reaction,  or  by  the 
agency  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  both  causes  united.  To  prevent  this  result, 
the  process  should  be  performed  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  continued  only  ten  or 
at  the  furthest  fifteen  minutes.  But,  even  with  these  precautions,  a  considerable 
precipitate  takes  place  in  the  decoction  upon  cooling,  which  is  thus  rendered 
turbid.  According  to  Pelletier,  besides  the  kinates  of  cinchonia  and  quiuia,  the 
water  dissolves  gum,  starch,  yellow  colouring  matter,  kinate  of  lime,  tannin,  and 
a  portion  of  cinchonic  red,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  fatty  matter.  But  the  tan- 
nin and  starch,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  unite  to  form  a  compound  insoluble 
in  cold  water;  and,  when  the  decoction  is  allowed  to  cool,  this  compound  is  pre- 
cipitated, together  with  a  portion  of  the  cinchonic  red  and  fatty  matter,  which 
carry  with  them  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  alkaline  principles  of  the  bark. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  119.)  Hence,  the  decoction  is  ordered  to  be  strained 
while  hot,  so  that  the  portion  of  active  matter  precipitated  may  be  mingled  by 
agitation  with  the  liquor,  and  not  be  lost.  Pelletier  recommends  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  water,  sufficient  to  retain  the  alkaloid  in  solution,  be  employed,  that 
the  decoction  be  filtered  when  cold,  and  then  sufficiently  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration. A  better  mode  is  to  add  to  the  liquid  some  acid  which  may  form  with 
the  quinia  and  cinchonia  compounds  more  soluble  than  the  native  salts.  Lemon 
juice  has  been  long  employed  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  decoction  of  cinchona, 
and  we  can  now  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  acts.  Sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess answers  the  same  purpose.  By  acidulating  the  pint  of  water  employed  in 
preparing  the  decoction  with  a  fluidrachra  of  the  aromatic  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  we  shall  probably  enable  the  menstruum  to  extract  all  the  virtues  of  the 
bark.  The  propriety  of  such  an  addition  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Henry,  jun.,  and  Plisson,  who  have  ascertained  that  portions  of  the  alka- 
loids exist  in  the  bark  connected  with  the  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
compounds,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  completely  to  exhaust  the  bark 
by  water  alone.  There  may,  however,  be  some  diversity  of  action  in  the  different 
salts  of  quiuia  and  cinchonia;  and  the  native  kinates  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  most  efficient. 

Numerous  substances  produce  precipitates  with  this  decoction  ;  but  compara- 
tively few  affect  its  activity  as  a  medicine.  (See  Infusum  Ginchonm.)  Tannic 
acid  and  the  substances  containing  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  decoction ;  as 
it  forms  salts  with  the  alkaline  principles  of  the  bark,  which  are  either  insoluble 
or  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  salifiable 
bases  generally  should  also  be  excluded ;  because,  uniting  with  the  kinic  acid, 
they  precipitate  the  alkaloids. 

The  dose  of  the  decoction  is  two  fluidounces,  to  be  .repeated  more  or  less  fre- 
quently according  to  circumstances.  Two  drachms  of  orange  peel,  added  to  the 
decoction  while  still  boiling  hot,  improve  its  flavour,  and  render  it  more  accept- 
able to  the  stomach.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CORNUS  FLORID^E.  U.S.    Decoction  of  Dogwood. 

"  Take  of  Dogwood,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  Dogwood  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. 

This  decoction  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Peruvian  bark  ; 
but,  though  possessed  of  analogous  properties,  it  is  much  inferior  in  efficacy, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  extensively  employed  so  long  as  the  Peruvian  tonic  is 
attainable.    The  dose  is  two  fluidounces.  W. 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMARiE.  U.S.  Decoction  of  Bittersweet. 
"Take  of  Bittersweet,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
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Boil  the  Bittersweet  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  saffi- 
cient  Water,  throuo:h  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S 

This  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  an  infusion  substi 
tnted;  but  why,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  virtues  of  bittersweet  are  materially  impaired  by  boiling;  and  the  twigs, 
having  a  somewhat  ligneous  texture,  require  a  more  thorough  operation  of  the 
menstruum  than  many  other  substances.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  decoctions 
in  which  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  formula  of  1850,  which  directed  that  an 
ounce  of  the  twigs  should  be  boiled  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint. 

The  properties  and  uses  of  this  decoction  have  been  already  detailed  under 
the  head  of  Dulcamara.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  W. 

DECOCTUM  GRANATI  RADICIS.  Br,  Decoction  of  Pomegranate 
Root. 

"Take  of  Pomegranate  Root,  fresh  or  dry,  sliced,  <iyo  ounces  [avoirdupois]; 
Distilled  Water  two  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain." 
Br. 

For  the  uses  and  dose  of  this  decoction,  see  Granati  Radicis  Cortex.    W. 

DECOCTUxM  IL^MATOXYLI.  U.S.,  Br.  Decoction  of  Logwood. 

"  Take  of  Logwood,  rasped,  a  tro7jounce ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  BofI 
the  Logwood  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Logwood,  in  chips,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Cinnamon,  in  powder, 
svrty  grains;  Distilled  Water  one  pint.  Boil  the  Logwood  in  the  Water  for  ten 
minutes,  adding  tlie  Cinnamon  towards  the  end,  and  strain.  The  product  should 
measure  sixteen  [fluid]ounces."  Br. 

We  prefer  the  old  U.  S.  formula,  which  ordered  an  ounce  of  the  logwood  to 
be  boiled  with  two  pints  down  to  a  pint,  and  doubt  much  whether  the  wood  is 
exhausted  by  a  boiling  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  cinnamon  of  the  Br.  for- 
mula is  in  general  a  very  suitable  addition ;  but  there  might  be  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  better  avoided ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  any  addi- 
tion to  the  simple  decoction  might  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prescriber. 

This  is  an  excellent  astringent  in  diarrhoea ;  particularly  in  that  form  of  it 
which  succeeds  the  cholera  infantum  of  this  climate,  or  occurs  as  an  original  com- 
plaint in  children  during  summer.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  fluidounces,  for 
a  child  about  two  years  old,  two  or  three  flnidrachms,  repeated  several  times  a 
day.  A  little  bruised  cinnamon  may  often  be  added  with  advantage  at  the  end 
of  the  boiling,  as  directed  in  the  British  process.  W. 

DECOCTUM  ilORDEI.  U.S.,  Br.  Decoction  of  Bar  lei/. 

"  Take  of  Barley  ttoo  troyounces ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Having  washed 
away  the  extraneous  matters  which  adhere  to  the  Barley,  boil  it  with  half  a  pint 
of  Water  for  a  short  time,  and  throw  away  the  resulting  liquid.  Then,  having 
poured  on  it  four  pintfl  of  boiling  Water,  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain." 
U.S. 

*'  Take  of  Pearl  Barley  ttco  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint 
and  a  A«// [Imperial  measure].  Wash  the  Barley  in  cold  water,  and  reject  the 
washings;  boil  with  the  Distilled  Water  for  twenty  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain."  Br. 

Barley  water,  as  this  decoction  is  usually  called,  is  much  employed  as  a  nutri- 
tive drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  and,  from  the  total  absence 
ot  irritating  properties,  is  pecuh'arly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  gastric  or 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed.  As  the  stomach  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  directed  is  often  exceedingly  delicate,  and  apt  to  revolt  against  anything  hav- 
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ing  the  slip^htest  nnpleasantness  of  flavour,  it  is  important  that  the  decoction 
should  be  properly  made ;  and,  though  the  office  of  preparing  it  generally  falls 
to  nurses,  yet  the  introduction  of  the  process  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  with- 
out advantage,  as  a  formula  is  thus  ever  before  the  physician,  by  which  he  may 
give  his  directions,  with  the  certainty,  if  obeyed,  of  having  a  good  preparation. 
The  use  of  the  washing  with  cold  water,  and  of  the  first  short  boiling,  is  com- 
pletely to  remove  any  mustiness,  or  other  disagreeable  flavour,  which  the  barley 
may  have  acquired  from  exposure ;  and  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  probably 
erred  in  abandoning  the  second  of  these  precautions.  W. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS.  ^r.    Decoction  of  Poppies. 

"  Take  of  Poppy  Capsules,  bruised,  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  four  ounces 
[avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  three  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  and  strain.  The  product  should  measure  thirty-two  [fluid]ounces."  i?r. 

This  decoction  is  used  as  an  anodyne  fomentation  in  painful  tumours,  and 
superficial  cutaneous  inflammation  or  excoriation.  It  is  recommended  not  to 
reject  the  seeds,  as  their  oil,  suspended  in  the  water  by  the  mucilage  of  the  cap- 
sules, adds  to  the  emollient  virtues  of  the  preparation.  W. 

DECOCTUM  TAKEIRM.  Br.   Decoction  of  Pareira. 

"  Take  of  Pareira,  sliced,  one  ounce  and  a  half  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled 
Water  one  pint  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure].  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
strain.  The  product  should  measure  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  JJr. 

This  is  apt  to  remain  turbid  after  straining,  but,  if  allowed  to  stand,  gradually 
deposits  insoluble  matter,  and  then  filters  perfectly  clear.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xiv. 
491.)  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day.    W. 

DECOCTUM  QUERCUS  ALB^.  U.  S.  Decoction  of  White-oak 
Baric.    Decoctum  Quercus.  Br.    Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 

"  Take  of  White-oak  Bark,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  White-oak  Bark  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add 
sufficient  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. . 

"Take  of  Oak  Bark  [bark  of  Quercus  pedunculata],  bruised,  one  ounce  and 
a  half  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure]. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  J5r. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  directed  to  boil  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  bark 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
result  was  a  more  complete  exhaustion  of  the  bark  than  by  the  present  process. 

This  decoction  contains  the  tannin,  bitter  principle,  and  gallic  acid  of  oak 
bark.  It  affords  precipitates  with  the  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
substances  containing  vegetable  alkaloids,  with  solution  of  gelatin,  and  with  most 
metallic  salts,  particularly  those  of  iron.  Alkaline  solutions  diminish  or  destroy 
its  astringency.  Its  uses  have  been  already  detailed.  The  dose  is  a  wineglassful, 
frequently  repeated.  W. 

DECOCTUM  SARSiE.  5r.   Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

"Take  of  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  not  split,  two  ounces  and  a  ^aZ/ [avoirdu- 
pois] ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  pint  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure].  Digest 
the  Sarsaparilla  in  the  Water  for  an  hour;  boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered 
vessel,  cool,  and  strain.    The  product  should  measure  a  pint."  Br. 

An  idea  was  long  entertained  that  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  resided  in  its 
fecula,  the  extraction  of  which  was,  therefore,  the  main  object  of  the  decoction. 
Hence  the  long  boiling  formerly  ordered  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges. 
But  this  opinion  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  erroneous.  The  activity  of  the  root 
is  believed  to  depend  upon  one  or  more  acrid  principles,  soluble  to  a  certain  extent 
in  water  cold  or  hot,  and  either  volatilized,  or  rendered  inert  by  chemical  change, 
at  the  temperature  of  212°.  This  fact  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  Ue  expe 
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riments  of  Pope,*  Hancock,f  Soubeiran,J  Beral,  and  others.  Soabeiran  mace- 
rated one  portion  of  bruised  sarsaparilla  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
infused  another  portion  in  boiling  water,  and  digested  with  a  moderate  heat  for 
two  hours;  boiled  a  third  portion  bruised,  and  a  fourth  unbruised,  in  water  for 
two  hours ;  and  in  each  instance  used  the  same  relative  quantities.  Testing  these 
various  preparations  by  the  taste,  he  found  the  cold  and  hot  infusions  scarcely 
different  in  this  respect ;  and  both  possessed  of  a  stronger  odour  and  more  acrid 
taste  than  the  decoctions,  of  which  that  prepar<»d  with  the  bruised  root  was  the 
strongest.  Beral  has  proved  that  sarsaparillin,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  active 
principle  of  the  drug,  is  volatile.  From  these  facts  the  inference  is  obvious, 
that  the  best  method  of  imparting  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  to  water  is  either 
by  cold  or  hot  infusion.  Digestion  for  some  hours  in  water  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  180°,  or  somewhat  less,  in  a  covered  vessel,  has  strong  testimony  in 
its  favour.  Percolation  in  a  displa<jement  apparatus,  if  properly  conducted,  is  a 
convenient  and  no  doubt  efficient  mode  of  exhausting  the  root,  so  far  as  water 
will  effect  that  object.  Decoction  is  the  worst  method  ;  and  the  longer  it  is  con- 
tinued, the  weaker  will  be  the  preparation.  Accordingly,  in  the  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1850,  an  infusion  of  sarsaparilla  was  substituted  for 
the  simple  decoction,  though  abandoned  in  the  present  edition  as  superfluous. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  a  boiling  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  might  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  when  circumstances  require  the 
preparation  to  be  made  in  less  time  than  is  requisite  for  infusion.  In  every  in- 
stance the  root  should  be  thoroughly  bruised,  or  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  a  long  maceration,  merely  to  overcome  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  fibres.  These  principles,  so  far  as  refers  to  the  menstruum,  have  been 
recognised  by  the  framers  of  the  present  British  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  long 
boiling  has  been  abandoned.  The  unsplit  root,  however,  is  ordered,  from  the 
conviction,  probably,  that  the  internal  amylaceous  part  is  inert;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  drug  yields  its  virtues  more  readily  when  well  bruised  or 
otherwise  comminuted  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Precipitates  are  produced  by  various  substances  with  this  decoction;  but  it 
has  not  been  ascertained  how  far  such  substances  interfere  with  its  activity. 
Those  which  merely  throw  down  the  fecula  do  not  injure  the  preparation. 

The  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of  four  or  six 
fluidounces  four  times  a  day.  W. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLiE  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.  Decoctum 
SARSiE  Co.MPOSiTUM.  Br.    Compound  Lecoetion  of  Sarsaparilla. 

"  Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  sliced  and  bruised,  six  troy  ounce  s ;  Bark  of  Sassafras 
Root,  sliced,  Guaiacura  Wood,  rasped,  Liciuorice  Root,  bruised,  each,  a  troy- 
ounce ;  Mt'zereon,  sliced,  one  hundred  and  eitjhty  y rains;  Water  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Macerate  with  four  pints  of  Water  for  twelve  hours;  then  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  sufficient  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to 
make  the  decoction  measure  four  pints."  U.  S. 

"  I'like  of  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  not  split,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Sassafras, 
ill  I  hij'S,  Guaiuc  Wood  turninir^,  Fresh  Liquorice  Root,  bruised,  each,  a  ^i/ar/er 
of  an  ounce;  Mezereon  h/  <;  Boiling  DistilUul  Water  one;  pt7)<  a/icf  a 

^//[imperial  measure].    1  1  the  ingredients  in  the  Water  for  an  hour; 

boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel;  cool  and  strain.  The  product  should 
measure  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  ///'.  Tlu;  uimce  employed  in  this  process  is  the 
avoirdupois  ounce. 

•  Trans,  of  tho  Medico-Chirurg.  Sonot  v  <.t   LoTnion,  vol.  xii.  p.  344. 

f  Trans,  of  the  Medico- Ilolnn.  Society  of  London.    See  also  Journ.  of  tho  IMiihid.  Col.  of 

Pharm.,  ▼ol.  i.  y    "  ''>     V ..c.,, ,  .t;  ,,,«  „f  d^.  Hancock  are  entitled  to  much  credit,  a« 

ue  practised  h>  •>  neighbourhood  of  the  best  sarsaparilla  regions. 

X  JOttm.  de   i'.'   iv::     I   ■   ■  .    :     ::,      \  ■.        ;        •'-. 
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Thii  decoction  is  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Lisbon  diet  drink.  The  sar- 
Bapaxilla  and  raezereon  are  the  active  ingredients;  the  guaiacum  wood  impart- 
ing 8<;urcely  any  of  its  virtues,  and  the  sassafras  and  liqaorice  serving  little  other 
purpose  than  to  communicate  a  pleasant  flavour. 

If  prepared  with  good  sarsaparilla,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  practical 
rules  which  may  now  be  considered  as  established,  the  decoction  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in  secondary  vsyphilis, 
either  alone,  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  a  mercurial  course ;  also  in  certain  scrofulous 
and  other  depraved  conditions  of  the  system,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in 
various  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  The  dose  is  from  four  to  six  fluidounces 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  patient  during  its  use  should  wear  flannel  next 
the  skin,  and  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature.*      W. 

DECOCTUM  SCOPARII.  ^r.   Decoction  of  Broom. 

"  Take  of  Broom-tops,  dried,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled  Water 
half  a  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.    The  product  should  measure  about  eight  [fluid]ouuces."7ir. 

This  decoction  is  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  powerful  diuretics  in  dropsy. 
From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  may  be  taken  during  the  day.  W. 

DECOCTUM  SENEGA.  U.S.    Decoction  of  Seneka. 

**  Take  of  Seneka,  bruised,  a  troyounce;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  Seneka  in  a  pint  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  sufficient 
Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  decoction  of  seneka  has  been  superseded  by 
the  infusion.  (See  Infusum  Senegae.) 

This  is  one  of  the  decoctions  in  which  experience  has  shown  that  long  boiling 
impairs  the  activity  of  the  medicine  ;  and  the  substitution  in  our  Pharmacopoeia 
of  a  moderate  boiling,  for  the  former  direction  to  boil  down  from  a  pint  and  a 
half  to  a  pint,  was  certainly  judicious. 

It  is  customary  to  add  to  the  seneka  in  decoction  an  equal  weight  of  liquorice 
root,  which  serves  to  cover  its  taste,  and  in  some  measure  to  obtund  its  acri- 
mony. The  virtues  and  practical  application  of  seneka  have  been  already  treated 
of.  (See  Senega.)  The  dose  of  the  decoction  is  about  two  fluidounces  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  W. 

DECOCTUM  TARAXACI.  Br.    Decoction  of  Taraxacum. 

"Take  of  Dried  Dandelion  Root,  sliced  and  bruised,  one  ounce  [avoirdu- 
pois]; Distilled  Water  one  pint  and  a  /laZ/ [Imperial  measure].  Boil  for  ten 
minutes,  and  strain.    The  product  should  measure  one  pint  [Imp.  raeas.]."  Br. 

This  decoction  is  most  efficient  when  prepared,  as  in  the  present  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  from  the  root  alone.  The  dose  is  a  wiueglassful  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  (See  Taraxacum.)  W. 

*  The  Decoction  of  Zittmann  (Decoctum  Zittmanni)  is  a  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla  much 
used  in  Germany,  for  similar  purposes  with  our  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla;  and, 
as  it  has  attracted  some  attention  in  this  country  as  a  remedy  in  obstinate  ulcerative  affec- 
tions, we  give  the  formula  of  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  generally  followed 
in  its  preparation. — '*Take  of  sarsaparilla  twelve  ounces;  spring  water  nine ti/  pounds.  Digest 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  introduce,  enclosed  in  a  small  bag,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sugar 
of  alum  [saccharum  aluminis  seu  saccharum  aluminatum,  consisting  of  equal  parts  oi powdered 
alum  and  the  whitest  sugar),  half  an  ounce  of  calomel,  and  a  drachm  of  cinnubar.  Boil  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  near  the  end  of  the  boiling  add  of  aniseed,  fennel-seed,  each,  half  an  ounce, 
senna  three  ounces,  liquorice  root  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Put  aside  the  liquor  under  the  name 
of  THE  STRONG  DECOCTION.  To  the  residue  add  six  ounces  of  sarsaparilla  and  ninety  pounds 
of  water.  Boil  to  thirty  pounds,  and  near  the  end  add  lemon  peel,  cinnamon,  cardaiiom, 
liquorice,  of  each,  three  drachms.  Strain  and  set  aside  the  liquor  under  the  naine  of  thb 
WEAK  DECOCTION."  Mercury  was  detected  by  Wiggers  in  this  decoction  in  very  saiall  pro- 
portion. It  should  not  be  prepared  in  metallic  vessels,  lest  the  mercurial  in  solution  should 
be  decomposed.    The  decoction  may  be  drunk  freely. 
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DECOCTUM  UV^  URSI.  U.S.  Decoction  of  Uva  Ursi. 

"Take  of  Uva  Ursi  a  troyounce ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  Uva 
Ursi  in  a  plot  of  Water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and  add  suflBcient  Water, 
throueh  the  strainer,  to  make  the  decoction  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. 

The  decoction  of  uva  ursi  has  been  superseded,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
by  the  infusion.  (See  In/usinn  Uvae  Ursi.) 

The  preparation  contains  the  tannin,  extractive,  and  gallic  acid  of  the  leaves. 
For  an  account  of  its  uses,  see  Uva  Ursi.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluid- 
ooDces  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

DIGITALIUxM. 

Digltaline, 

DIGITALINUM.  5r.    Digitaline, 

*'Take  of  Digitalis,  in  powder,  forty  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Rectified  Spirit, 
two  gallons  and  five  fluidounccs  [Imperial  measure] ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint 
[Imp.  meas.];  Acetic  Acid  half  a  fiuidounce ;  Purified  Animal  Charcoal  half 
an  ounce  [avoird.];  Solution  of  Ammonia  a  sufficiency;  Tannic  Acid  oi\e 
hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Litharge,  in  fine  powder,  a  t/i/ar/tjr  o/ an  ounce 
[avoird.]  ;  Pure  Ether  a  sufficiency.  Pour  on  the  Digitalis  two  gallons  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  the  Spirit;  digest  at  a  heat  of  120°  for  six  hours;  and  separate  the 
tincture  by  filtration  and  subsequent  expression.  Distil  off  the  Spirit,  and  treat 
the  extract  with  five  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  acidulated  with  the  Acetic 
Acid.  Digest  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  Animal  Charcoal,  filter,  and 
dilute  the  filtrate  with  the  Water,  so  that  it  shall  have  the  bulk  of  a  pint  Now 
add  the  Ammonia  nearly  to  neutralization,  and  afterwards  the  Tannic  Acid  dis- 
solved in  three  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water.  Wash  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
with  a  little  of  the  water;  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  Spirit,  and  care- 
fully rub  it  in  a  mortar  with  the  Litharge.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  flask,  and  add 
to  it  four  [fluid]ounce8  of  the  Spirit;  raise  the  temperature  to  160°,  and  main- 
tain it  for  about  an  hour.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the  Animal  Charcoal,  filter,  and 
remove  the  Spirit  by  distillation.  Lastly,  wash  the  residue  repeatedly  with  the 
Ether."  7>'r. 

The  above  process  is  that  of  Homolle  simplified  by  M.  O.  Henry,  which  has 
long  occupied  a  place  in  this  Dispensatory,  and  has  been  continued  iu  the  pre- 
sent edition,  under  the  head  of  Digitalis  in  Part  I.  Everything  has  been  there 
said  which  the  subject  seems  to  recpiire.  It  is,  wo  think,  unfortunate  that  the 
British  Council  should  have  given  officinal  authority  to  this  preparation.  It  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  a  complex  body,  containing  more  or  less  of  one  or  two 
other  substances  besides  the  proper  digitaline,  and  consequently  of  uncertain 
strength.  It  would  have  been  better  to  postpone  the  officinal  recogtiition  until 
the  character  of  the  active  principle  or  principles  of  digitalis  should  be  more 
definitely  determined.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  Council  have  l)een  happy  in  their 
title,  made  by  affixing  a  Latin  termination  to  the  French.     Digitalium  is  the 

f>roper  Latin  name  for  the  active  principle  of  digitalis,  unless  found  to  be  alka- 
ine,  as  it  probably  some  time  will  be,  when  it  should  1)€  called  di^Mtalia.    The 
dose  to  begin  with  should  not  exceed  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  of  a  graia<      W. 

EMPLASTRA. 

Plofitera, 

Plasters  are  solid  compounds  intended  for  external  application,  adhesive  at 
•.le  temj>erature  of  the  human  body,  and  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  render  the 
aid  of  heat  necessary  in  spreading  them.    Most  of  them  have  as  their  basis  a 
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eomponnd  of  olive  oil  and  litharge,  constituting  the  Emplastrum  Plumbi  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Those  plasters  which  contain  none  of  the  compound  of 
oil  and  litharge  owe  their  consistence  and  adhesiveness  to  resinous  substances, 
or  to  a  mixture  of  these  with  wax  and  oleaginous  matter. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plasters,  care  is  requisite  that  the  heat  employed  be 
not  sufficiently  elevated  to  produce  decomposition,  nor  so  long  continued  as  to 
drive  off  any  volatile  ingredient  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the  Preparation  may 
in  any  degree  depend.  After  having  been  prepared,  they  are  usually  shaped  into 
cylindrical  rolls,  and  wrapped  in  paper  to  exclude  the  air.  Plasters  should  be 
firm  at  ordinary  temperatures,  should  spread  easily  when  heated,  and,  after  being 
spread,  should  remain  soft,  pliable,  and  adhesive,  without  melting,  at  tlie  heat 
of  the  human  body.  When  long  kept,  they  are  apt  to  change  colour  and  to  be- 
come hard  and  brittle :  and,  as  this  alteration  is  most  observable  upon  their  sur- 
face, it  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  action  of  the  air,  which  should  therefore 
be  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  The  defect  may  usually  be  remedied  by  melt- 
ing the  plaster  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  to 
give  it  the  due  consistence. 

Plasters  are  prepared  for  use  by  spreading  them  upon  leather,  linen,  or  muslin, 
according  to  the  particular  purposes  they  are  intended  to  answer.  Leather  is 
most  convenient  when  the  application  is  made  to  the  sound  skin,  linen  or  muslin 
when  the  plaster  is  used  as  a  dressing  to  ulcerated  or  abraded  surfaces,  or  with 
the  view  of  bringing  and  retaining  together  the  sides  of  wounds.  The  leather 
usually  preferred  is  white  sheep  skin.  A  margin  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
broad  should  usually  be  left  uncovered,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
plaster,  and  to  prevent  the  clothing  in  contact  with  its  edges  from  being  soiled. 
An  accurate  outline  may  be  obtained  by  pasting  upon  the  leather  a  piece  of  paper, 
so  cut  as  to  leave  in  the  centre  a  vacant  space  of  the  required  dimensions,  and 
removing  the  paper  when  no  longer  needed.  The  same  object  may  often  be  ac- 
complished by  employing  two  narrow  rulers  of  sheet  tin  graduated  in  inches, 
and  so  shaped  that  each  of  them  may  form  two  sides  of  a  rectangle.  (See  the 
figure  p.  899.)  These  may  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  within 
them  any  given  rectangular  space,  and  may  be  fixed  by  weights  upon  the  leather 
while  the  plaster  is  spread.  For  any  other  shape,  as  in  the  instance  of  plasters 
for  the  breast,  pieces  of  tin  may  be  employed  having  a  vacuity  within,  correspond- 
ing to  the  required  outline.  The  spreading  of  the  plaster  is  most  conveniently 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  peculiar  iron  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose; 
though  a  common  spatula  will  answer.*  This  may  be  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit 

*  The  common  plaster  spatula  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  the  Am.  Journ. 
of  P harm.  (xxv.  29)  are  figures  of  a  plaster  spatula,  with  an  instrument  employed  for  heat- 
ing it,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Stockton,  of  Brompton,  England,  which  present  certain  advan- 
tages that  render  them  worthy  of  notice.  We  introduce  the  figures  here,  with  the  following 
description,  taken  from  the  Lond.  Pharm.  Journ.  for  Nov.  1853.    "The  blade  is  a  hollow 


case  into  which  the  heater  is  inserted,  having  a  door  (A^  at  one  end,  and  connected  at  the 
other,  by  a  hollow  tube,  with  the  handle.  The  heater  (C)  is  supported  on  a  lever,  which 
passes  through  the  hollow  tube,  and  terminates  in  a  thumb-button  (B).  By  depressing  the 
button  the  heater  is  raised  bo  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spatula.  On 
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lamp.  Care  mnst  be  taken  that  the  instrument  be  not  so  hot  as  to  discolour  or 
decompose  the  plaster;  and  special  care  is  requisite  in  the  case  of  those  plasters 
which  contain  a  volatile  ingredient.  A  sufficient  portion  of  the  plaster  should 
first  be  melted  by  the  heated  instrument,  and,  having  been  received  on  a  piece 
of  coarse  stiff  paper,  or  in  a  shallow  tin  tray  open  on  one  side,  should,  when 
nearly  cool,  be  transferred  to  the  leather,  and  applied  quickly  and  evenly  ovci 
its  surface.  By  this  plan  the  melted  plaster  is  prevented  from  penetrating  the 
leather,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  applied  too  hot.  Before  removing  the  i)aper  from 
the  edge  of  the  plaster,  if  this  has  become  so  hard  as  to  crack,  the  iron  should 
be  drawn  over  the  line  of  junction.  When  linen  or  muslin  is  used,  and  the  d/- 
mensions  of  the  portion  to  be  spread  are  large,  as  is  often  the  case  with  adhe 
give  plaster,  the  best  plan  is  to  pass  the  cloth  "  on  which  the  plaster  has  been 
laid  through  a  machine,  formed  of  a  spatula  fixed  by  screws  at  a  proper  distance 
from  a  plate  of  polished  steel."  A  machine  for  spreading  plasters  is  described 
by  M.  Ilerent  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  {^e  ser.,  ii.  403).*  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI.  U.S,    Plaster  of  Ammoniac, 

"  Take  of  Ammoniac  Jive  troyounces ;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  half  a  jnnt.  Dis- 

removing  the  thumb  when  more  heat  is  required,  the  heater  is  depressed,  and  produces  the 
desired  effect.  The  heater,  which  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  of  thick  copper,  slides  on  a  pin 
which  forms  the  termination  of  the  lever,  and  which  regulates  its  position  in  the  box. 
Some  heaters  are  perforated,  to  admit  of  their  being  easily  heated  by  means  of  gas.  The 
chief  advantage  of  the  spatula  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the  heat  may  be  regu- 
lated by  means  of  the  lever  and  button,  which  latter  is  quite  under  the  control  of  the 
thumb.  The  box  containing  the  heater  is  of  brass,  and,  not  being  inserted  in  the  fire,  may 
be  more  readily  kept  clean  than  the  common  spatula.  When  several  plasters  are  required, 
the  heater  may  be  removed  and  another  inserted  with  facility."  To  the  Am.  Journ.  oj 
rharm.  (xxvi.  15)  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  figure  of  another  spatula  which  may  b« 
found  convenient. — Noit  to  the  twelj'th  edition. 


*  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  apothecaries  to  employ  an 
apparatus,  such  as  that  here  figured,  for 
Bprcading  quantities  of  plasters.  An  ob- 
long rectangular  block  of  hard  wood  (a  e) 
hu  its  upper  surface  (c)  gently  convex. 
To  this  is  attached  by  a  movable  joint 
(at  r\  a  sheet  iron  frame  (6),  with  an 
opening  («)  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
plaster  to  be  spread,  and  clasps  ((/)  at  the 
other  en«l,  by  which  this  may  be  fixed  to 
the  block.  Another  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  a  wooden  measure  (m),  by  which 
the  leather  is  cut  out,  and  the  margin 
marked.  The  leather  thus  prepared  is 
laid  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  block 
(o);  the  sheet  iron  frame  is  brought  down 
on  it  evenly  (as  at  A  i);  the  planter,  pre- 
viously melted,  is  poured  on  the  leather 
in  the  centre,  and,  by  means  of  an  iron 
instrument  Ig).  previously  heated  by  a 
n'—'  ' .-  •       '•      '       ,  ,■  the 

^  i  by 

th.   ::..:...    .  .,.8«. 

•d.    Any  c\  '^ 

over  upon    t  i        ^  nt    a 

"iiarp  instruuittiil  (^^  it»  then  drawn  along 
lie  interior  edge  of  the  frame  so  as  to 
separate  the  plaster  from  it,  after  which 
the  cla.Hp8  are  unfastened  and  the  plaster 
removed. 
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solve  the  Ammoniac  in  the  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  and  strain ;  then  evaporate 
the  solution  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  stirring  constantly  until  it  acquires  a 
proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  plaster  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

As  ammoniac  is  not  usually  kept  purified  in  our  shops,  the  straining  of  the 
solution  in  the  diluted  acid  is  directed,  as  the  most  convenient  method  of  sepa- 
rating impurities.  Dr.  Duncan  remarked  that  the  plaster,  prepared  in  iron  ves- 
sels, "acquires  an  unpleasant  dark  colour,  from  being  impregnated  with  iron' 
whereas,  when  prepared  in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel,  it  has  a  yellowisli-white 
colour,  and  more  pleasant  appearance."  Care  should  also  be  used  to  avoid  iron 
spatulas  in  its  preparation,  as  the  acetic  acid  acts  on  that  metal,  and  discolours 
the  plaster.  Tlie  use  of  a  moderate  heat  will  facilitate  the  action  of  the  diluted 
acid ;  and  at  best  it  is  a  thick  creamy  mass  that  is  obtained,  which  requires  the 
aid  of  the  hand  to  strain  it  properly. 

Medical  Properties.  The  ammoniac  plaster  is  stimulant,  and  is  applied  over 
scrofulous  tumours  and  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  to  promote  their  resolu- 
tion. It  often  produces  a  papular  eruption,  and  sometimes  occasions  consider- 
able inflammation  of  the  skin.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRARGYRO.  U,S.,  Br. 
Plaster  of  Ammoniac  with  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Ammoniac  twelve  troyounces ;  Mercmy  three  troyounces;  Olive 
Oil  sixty  grains;  Sublimed  Sulphur  eight  grains.  Heat  the  Oil,  and  gradually 
add  the  Sulphur,  stirring  constantly  until  they  unite;  then  add  the  Mercury, 
and  triturate  until  globules  cease  to  be  visible.  Boil  the  Ammoniac  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  it  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  strain  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  a  small  portion  taken 
from  the  vessel  hardens  on  cooling.  Lastly,  add  the  Ammoniac,  while  yet  hot, 
gradually  to  the  mixture  of  Oil,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate ail  the  ingredients."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Ammoniac  twelve  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Mercury  three  ounces 
[avoird.];  Olive  Oil  one  fluidrachm ;  Sulphur  eight  grains.  Heat  the  Oil, 
and  add  the  Sulphur  to  it  gradually,  stirring  till  they  unite.  With  this  miyture 
triturate  the  Mercury  until  the  globules  are  no  longer  visible ;  and,  lastly,  add 
the  Ammoniac,  previously  liquefied,  mixing  the  whole  carefully."  Br. 

The  only  use  of  the  sulphur  is  to  aid  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  mercury; 
as  the  compound  formed  by  it  with  the  metal  is  probably  inert.  When  ammoniac 
not  previously  prepared  is  used,  as  it  is  not  fusible  by  heat,  it  must  be  brought 
to  the  proper  consistence  by  softening  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  strain- 
ing, and  evaporating. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  plaster  unites  with  the  stimulant  power 
of  the  ammoniac  the  specific  properties  of  the  mercury,  which  is  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  gums.  It  is  used  as  a  discutient  in  en- 
largement of  the  glands,  tumefaction  of  the  joints,  nodes,  and  other  indolent 
swellings,  especially  when  dependent  on  a  venereal  taint.  It  is  also  sometimes 
applied  over  the  liver  in  chronic  hepatitis.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  ANTIMONIL  U.S.  Plaster  of  Antimony. 

"  Take  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce; 
Burgundy  Pitch  four  troyounces.  Melt  tl/e  Pitch  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
and  strain ;  then  add  the  powder,  and  stir  them  well  together  until  the  mixture 
thickens  on  cooling."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  useful  formula,  as  it  will  probably  supersede  the  former  irregular 
methods  of  preparing  the  antimonial  plaster,  of  which  the  most  primitivr  was  to 
sprinkle  the  tartar  emetic  in  powder  upon  the  surface  of  adhesive  plaster,  some- 
what softened  with  heat.   It  affords  one  of  the  most  convenient  metho  is  of  ob- 
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taining  the  local  pustulating  efifects  of  tartar  emetic.    For  its  effects  and  uses,  see 
Aniimonii  et  Potassat  Tartras,  page  981.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  ARNICiE.  U.S.  Plaster  of  Arnica 
"Take  of  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Arnica  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Resin  Plas- 
ter three  iroyounces.    Add  the  Extract  to  the  Plaster,  previously  melted  by 
means  of  a  water- Ijath,  and  mix  thera."  U.  S. 

These  ingredients  incorporate  readily,  and  form  a  good  plaster.  The  prepa- 
ration was  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia,  to  enable  the  apothecary  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  convenient  preparation  of  arnica  for  external  use.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  useful  in  sprains  and  bruises,  and  sometimes  probably  acts  benefi- 
cially l)y  its  stimulant  properties  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  other  chronic  exter- 
nal inflammations.  (See  Arnica.)  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  ASSAF(ETID^.  U.S.  Plaster  of  Assafetida, 
"  Take  of  Assafetida,  Plaster  of  Lead,  each,  twelve  troyounces  ;  Galbanum, 
Yellow  Wax,  each,  six  troyounces ;  Alcohol  three  pints.  Dissolve  the  Assa- 
fetida and  Galbanum  in  the  Alcohol  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  strain  the  liquid 
while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  then  add  the  Plaster  and 
Wax  previously  melted  together,  stir  the  mixture  well,  and  evaporate  to  the 
proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  plaster  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
The  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  indicate  the  mode  in  which  the 
gom-resins  may  be  brought  to  the  liquid  state,  before  being  incorporated  with 
the  other  ingredients.  Galbanum  melts  suEBciently  by  the  aid  of  heat  to  admit 
of  being  strained ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  assafetida,  which  must  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  or  alcohol,  straining, 
and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  and  even  galbanum  may  be  most 
conveniently  treated  in  the  same  way.  Formerly  these  gum-resins  were  ordered 
merely  to  be  melted  and  strained. 

This  plaster  may  be  advantageously  applied  over  the  stomach  or  abdomen,  in 
cases  of  hysteria  attended  with  flatulence,  and  to  the  chest  or  between  the 
shoulders  in  hooping-cough.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  BELLADONN.E.  U.S.,  Br.  Plaster  of  Belladonna, 

"Take  of  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Belladonna  a  troyounce;  Resin  Plaster  two 
troyounces.  Add  the  Extract  to  the  Plaster,  previously  melted  by  means  of  a 
water- bath,  and  mix  them."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  three  ounces;  Soap  Plaster,  Resin  Plaster, 
each,  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Melt  the  Plasters  by  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  water- 
bath;  then  add  the  Extract  of  Belladonna,  and  mix  intimately."  ^r. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  forming  this  plaster  is  to  rub  the  ingredients 
together  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  placed  in  hot  water,  and  then,  having  re- 
moved the  mortar  from  the  water- bath,  to  continue  the  trituration  till  the  mix- 
tare  cools.  It  was  formerly  prepared  with  the  extract  made  from  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  leaves;  but,  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
alcoholic  extract  has  been  substituted  with  the  effect  of  renderitjg  the  plaster 
easier  to  l)e  spread  and  more  adhesive.  The  preparation  is  a  useful  anodyne 
application  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  and  in  dysmenorrha^a.  We  have 
«e«n  the  constitutional  effects  of  belladonna  result  from  its  external  use.         W 

EMPLASTRUM  CALEFACIENS.  Br.    Warm  Plaster. 
See  EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  CUM  CANTHARIDE.  U.S. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Br.    Cantharides  Plaster.   Blit- 
Uring  Plaster. 
r4eeCERATUM  CANTHARIDIS.  U.S. 
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EMPLASTRUM  FERRI.  C/:>S'.,5r.  Emplastrum  Roborans.  Plas- 
ter of  Iron.    Chalybeate  Planter,    Strengthening  Plaster. 

•'  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  three  troyounces;  Plaster  of  Lead  twenty- 
four  troyounces ;  Burgundy  Pitch  six  troyounces.  Add  the  Subcarbonate  of 
Irou  to  the  Plaster  and  Burgundy  Pitch,  previously  melted  together,  and  stir 
them  constantly  until  the  mixture  thickens  on  cooling."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Peroxide  of  Iron,  iu  fine  powder,  o?ie  ounce;  Burgundy  Pitch  two 
ounces;  Litharge  Plaster  eight  ounces.  Add  the  Peroxide  of  Iron  to  the  Bur- 
gundy Pitch  and  Litharge  Plaster,  previously  melted  together,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture constantly  till  it  stiffens  on  cooling."  i?r. 

This  preparation  has  enjoyed  some  popular  celebrity,  under  the  impression 
that  it  strengthens  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied ;  whence  it  has  derived  the 
name  of  strengthening  plaster.  It  is  used  in  those  conditions  of  the  loins,  larger 
muscles,  and  joints,  which,  though  usually  ascribed  to  debility,  are  in  fact  most 
frequently  dependent  on  rheumatic  or  other  chronic  inflammatory  affections,  and, 
if  relieved  by  the  plaster,  are  so  in  consequence  of  the  gentle  excitation  produced 
by  it  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  It  may  also,  in 
some  instances,  give  relief  by  affording  mechanical  support;  but  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  respect  can  it  be  deemed  very  efficient.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI.  Br.    Galhanum  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Galbanum,  Ammoniac,  Yellow  Wax,  each,  one  ounce;  Litharge 
Plaster  eight  ounces.  Melt  the  Galbanum  and  Ammoniac  together,  and  strain. 
Then  add  them  to  the  Litharge  Plaster  and  Wax,  also  previously  melted  toge- 
ther, and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly."  Br. 

The  galbanum  and  ammoniac  are  best  prepared  by  dissolving  them  in  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  water  or  diluted  alcohol,  straining  the  solution,  and  evaporating 
it  to  the  proper  consistence  for  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI  COMPOSITUM.  U.  S.  Compound 
Plaster  of  Galbanum, 

"Take  of  Galbanum  eight  troyounces ;  Turpentine  a  troyounce ;  Burgundy 
Pitch  three  troyounces ;  Plaster  of  Lead  thirty-six  troyounces.  To  the  Galba- 
num and  Turpentine,  previously  melted  together  and  strained,  add  first  the  Bur- 
gundy Pitch,  and  afterwards  the  Plaster  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  mix  the 
whole  together."  U.  S. 

Before  being  employed  in  this  process,  the  galbanum  should  be  purified,  as  it 
often  contains  foreign  matters  which  must  injure  the  plaster.  It  may  be  freed 
from  these  by  melting  it  with  a  little  water  or  diluted  alcohol,  straining,  and 
evaporating  to  the  due  consistence. 

This  and  the  preceding  plaster  act  as  an  excellent  local  stimulant  in  chronic 
scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  glands  and  joints.  We  have  employed  the  com- 
pound plaster  in  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind,  which,  after  having  resisted  gene- 
ral and  local  depletion,  blistering  and  other  measures,  have  yielded  under  its  use. 
As  a  discutient  it  is  also  employed  in  the  induration  which  sometimes  remains 
after  the  discharge  of  abscesses.  It  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  rickets,  applied 
over  the  whole  lumbar  region,  and  has  been  recommended  in  chronic  gouty  and 
rheumatic  articular  affections.  It  should  not  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  tumours 
in  which  any  considerable  inflammation  exists.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  ?7.  aS'., -&r.    Mercurial  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Mercury  six  troyounces;  Olive  Oil,  Resin,  each,  two  troyounces ,' 
Plaster  of  Lead  twelve  troyounces.  Melt  the  Oil  and  Resin  together,  and,  when 
they  have  become  cool,  rub  the  Mercury  with  them  until  globules  of  the  metal 
cease  to  be  visible.  Then  gradually  add  the  Plaster,  previously  melted,  and  mix 
the  whole  together."  U.  S. 
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"  Take  of  Mercury  three  ounces ;  Olive  Oil  07ie  Jluidounce  ;  Resin  one  ounce  ; 
Litharge  Plaster  six  ounces.  Dissolve  the  Resin  in  the  Oil  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
let  them  cool;  add  the  Mercury,  and  triturate  till  its  globules  disappear.  Then 
add  to  the  mixture  the  Litharge  Plaster,  previously  liquefied,  and  mix  the  whole 
together."  i?r.    The  ounce  employed  in  this  process  is  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 

The  U.  S.  and  British  processes  may  be  considered  as  identical  in  their  results. 
The  sulphuretted  oil  employed  in  the  former  process  of  the  London  College  to 
facilitate  the  extinguishment  of  the  mercury  has  been  very  properly  abandoned. 

This  plaster  is  employed  to  produce  the  local  effects  of  mercury  upon  venereal 
buboes,  nodes,  and  other  chronic  tumefactions  of  the  bones  or  soft  parts,  depend- 
ent on  a  syphilitic  taint.  In  these  cases  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  powerful  disca- 
tient.  It  is  frequently  also  applied  to  the  side  in  chronic  hepatitis  or  splenitis. 
In  peculiarly  susceptible  persons,  it  occasionally  affects  the  gums. 

From  observations  made  in  France  by  M.  Serres  and  others,  it  appears  that 
the  mercurial  plaster  of  the  Codex  {Emplastrum  de  Vigo  cum  Mercurio)  has 
the  power,  when  applied  over  the  eruption  of  smallpox,  before  the  end  of  the 
third  day  from  its  first  appearance,  to  check  its  progress,  and  prevent  suppura- 
tion and  pitting.  This  operation  of  the  plaster,  so  far  from  being  attended  with 
an  increase  of  the  general  symptoms,  seems  to  relieve  them  in  proportion  to 
the  diminution  of  the  local  affection.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  favourably  modified  when  the  mercurial  impression  is  produced  upon 
the  system.  That  the  local  effect  is  not  ascribable  to  the  mere  exclusion  of  the 
air  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  lead  plaster  was  not  followed  by  the 
same  results.  It  is  probable  that  other  mercurial  preparations  would  answer 
the  same  purpose ;  and  the  common  mercurial  ointment  has,  in  our  own  hands, 
proved  eflectual  in  rendering  the  eruption  upon  the  face  to  a  considerable  extent 
abortive,  in  one  bad  case  of  smallpox.  But  as  the  most  successful  results  were 
obtained  with  the  plaster  above  mentioned,  we  give  the  formula  of  the  French 
Codex  for  its  preparation.  The  weights  mentioned  are  those  of  the  French 
metrical  pound.  (Sec  table  in  the  Appendix.) 

Emplastrum  de  Vigo  cum  Mercurio.  "  Take  of  simple  plaster  [lead  plaster] 
two  pounds  eight  ounces;  yellow  wax  two  ounces;  Tesintwo  ounces;  ammoniac, 
bdellium,  olibanum,  and  myrrh,  each,  Jive  drachms;  saffron  three  drachms; 
mercury  twelve  ounces;  turpentine  [common  European]  two  ounces;  liquid 
storax  six  ounces;  oil  of  lavender  two  drachms.  Powder  the  gum-resins  and 
saffron,  and  rub  the  mercury  with  the  storax  and  turpentine  in  an  iron  mortar 
until  completely  extinguished.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  wax  and  resin,  and  add 
to  the  mixture  the  powders  and  volatile  oil.  When  the  plaster  shall  have  been 
ooled,  but  while  it  is  yet  liquid,  add  the  mercurial  mixture,  and  incorporate 
«De  whole  thoroughly."  This  should  be  spread  upon  leather  or  linen  cloths,  and 
ipplied  so  as  effectually  to  cover  the  part  to  be  protected.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  OPIL  U.S.,  Br.    Plaster  of  Opium. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Opium  a  troyounce ;  Burgnndy  Pitch  three  troyounces; 
Plaster  of  Lead  twelve  troyounces;  Water  a  su^rient  quantify.  Mix  the  Ex- 
tract with  three  fluidonnces  of  Water,  and  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
to  a  fluidounce  and  a  half.  Add  this  to  the  Burgundy  Pitch  and  Plaster,  melted 
together  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  continue  the  heat  for  a  short  time,  stir- 
ring constantly,  that  the  moisture  may  be  evaporated."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  ounce:  Kesin  Plaster  nine  ounces. 
Melt  the  Resin  Plaster  by  means  of  a  steam  or  water-bath ;  then  add  the  Opium 
by  degrees,  and  mix  thoroughly." /^r. 

We  decidedly  prefer  the  extract  of  opium,  as  employed  in  the  present  IT.  S 
process,  to  the  opium  itself  of  the  British  formula.  It  not  only  forms  ft  better 
plaster,  but,  being  soluble,  is  more  likely  to  produce  the  anodyne  effect  desired, 
by  boing  brought  by  the  perspiration  to  the  liquid  state  necessary  for  its  ab- 
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sorption.  The  ase  of  water  in  the  former  process  is  also  an  advantage,  as  it 
enables  the  opium  to  be  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents; bnt  care  should  be  taken  that  the  moisture  be  well  evaporated. 

The  opium  plaster  is  thought  to  relieve  rheumatic  and  other  pains  in  the  partg 
to  which  it  is  applied.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS.  Br.    Pitch  PlaBter. 

"Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  twenty-six  ounces;  Common  Frankincense  [Tere- 
binthina,  U.  S.]  thirteen  ounces;  Resin,  Yellow  Wax,  each,  four  ounces  and  a 
half;  Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmeg  one  ounce ;  Olive  Oil  two  Jiuidounces ;  Water 
two  ftuidounces.  Add  the  Oils  and  the  Water  to  the  Frankincense,  Burgundy 
Pitch,  Resin,  and  Wax,  previously  melted  together;  then,  constantly  stirring, 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence." -5r.  The  ounce  used  in  this  process  is  the 
avoirdupois  ounce. 

This  is  a  rubefacient  plaster,  applicable  to  catarrhal  and  other  pectoral  affec- 
tions, chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  and 
muscles.  It  often  keeps  up  a  serous  discharge,  which  requires  that  it  should  be 
frequently  renewed.  The  irritation  which  it  sometimes  excites  is  so  great  as  to 
render  its  removal  necessary.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  BURGUNDICiE.  U,  S,  Plaster  of  Bur- 
gundy  Pitch, 

"Take  of  Burgundy  Pitch  seventy-two  troyounces;  Yellow  Wax  six  troy- 
ounces.  Melt  them  together,  strain,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  thicken  on 
cooling."  U.S. 

In  this  formula,  the  object  of  the  wax  is  simply  to  give  a  proper  consistence 
to  the  Burgundy  pitch,  and  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  in  cold  weather.     W. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  CANADENSIS.  U.S.  Plaster  of  Canada 
Pitch,    Hernlock  Pitch  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Canada  Pitch  seventy-two  troyounces;  Yellow  Wax  six  troy- 
ounces.  Melt  them  together,  strain,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  thicken  on 
cooling."  U.S. 

The  yellow  wax,  in  this  preparation,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  Bur- 
gundy Pitch  Plaster,  and  is  even  more  necessary,  in  order  to  give  additional  con- 
sistence to  the  Canada  Pitch,  which,  when  pure,  is  somewhat  too  soft,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  for  convenient  application.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  CUM  CANTHARIDE.  U.S.  Emplastrum 
Calefaciens.  Br.  Plaster  of  Pitch  with  Cantharides.    Warming  Plaster, 

"  Take  of  Burgundy  Fitch  forty -eight  troyounces ;  Cerate  of  Cantharides /owr 
troyounces.  Melt  them  together  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  stir  constantly 
until  the  mixture  thickens  on  cooling."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Cantharides,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces;  Boiling  Water  one 
pint  [Imperial  measure] ;  Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  Yellow  Wax,  Resin,  each, 
four  ounces;  Soap  Plaster  three  pounds  and  a  quarter;  Resin  Plaster  tioo 
pounds.  Infuse  the  Cantharides  in  the  boiling  Water  for  six  hours;  squeeze 
strongly  through  calico,  and  evaporate  the  expressed  liquid  by  a  steam  or  water- 
bath  till  reduced  to  one-third.  Then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  melt  in  a 
steam  or  water-bath,  stirring  well  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed."  Br.  The 
weights  employed  in  this  process  are  the  avoirdupois. 

This  plaster  is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  more  active  than  Burgundy  pitch,  yet 
in  general  not  sufficiently  so  to  produce  vesication.  As  prepared  by  the  former 
U.  S.  process,  it  occasionally  blistered ;  and  the  proportion  of  cantharides  has, 
therefore,  been  considerably  diminished  in  the  present  formula;  but,  while  such 
a  reduction  may  render  the  plaster  insufficiently  active  in  most  cases,  it  does 
not  entirely  obviate  the  objection  •  as  the  smallest  proportion  of  flies  would  vest- 
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cate  in  certain  persons,  and  even  the  Bnrprnndy  pitch  alone  sometimes  prodncea 
the  same  effect.  In  whatever  mode,  therefore,  this  plaster  may  be  prepared,  it 
cannot  always  answer  the  expectations  which  may  be  entertained ;  and  the  only 
plan,  when  the  skin  of  any  individual  has  been  found  to  be  very  susceptible,  is 
to  accommodate  the  proportions  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  tlie  case. 
Much,  however,  may  be  accomplished  by  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  plaster, 
towards  obviating  its  tendency  to  blister.  If  the  flies  of  the  Ceratum  Caniha- 
ridis  have  been  coarsely  pulverized,  the  larger  particles  coming  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  will  exert  upon  the  particular  part  to  which  they  may  be  applied  their 
full  vesicatory  effect,  while,  if  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  they  would  be  more 
thoroughly  enveloped  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  thus  have  their  strength  much 
diluted.  Hence  the  cerate,  when  used  as  an  ingredient  of  the  warming  j)la«ter, 
should  contain  the  cantharides  as  minutely  divided  as  possible;  and,  if  that  usu- 
ally kept  is  not  in  the  proper  state,  a  portion  should  be  prepared  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  A  good  plan,  we  presume,  would  be  to  keep  the  cerate  used  ia 
this  preparation,  for  a  considerable  time,  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  and  then 
strain  it  so  as  to  separate  the  flies.  (See  Ceraium  Cantharidis.)  The  mode  fre- 
quently pursued  of  preparing  the  warming  plaster  by  simply  sprinkling  a  very 
small  proportion  of  powdered  flies  upon  the  surface  of  Burgundy  pitch  is  alto- 
gether objectionable.  The  U.  S.  process  is  that  of  the  old  Dublin  Pharmacopceia. 
We  strongly  approve  of  that  portion  of  the  British  process  which  uses  an  inspis- 
sated infusion  of  the  flies,  as  an  equable  distribution  of  these  is  thus  ensured. 

The  warming  plaster  is  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  various  chronic 
internal  diseases  attended  with  inflammation  or  an  inflammatory  tendency;  such 
as  catarrh,  asthma,  pertussis,  phthisis,  hepatitis,  and  the  sequelae  of  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  U.S.  Emplastrum  Lithargyri.  Br, 
Plaster  of  Lead.    Litharge  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Oxide  of  Lead  [Litharge],  in  fine  powder,  thirty  troyounces;  Olive 
0\\  fifty-six  troyounces :  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Sift  the  Oxide  of  Lead 
into  the  Oil,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  of  a  capacity  equal  to  twice  the  bulk 
of  the  ingredients.  Then  add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  Water,  and  boil  the  whole 
together  until  a  plaster  is  formed  ;  adding  from  time  to  time,  during  the  process, 
a  little  boiling  Water,  as  that  first  added  is  consumed."  U.  S. 

**  Take  of  Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  pounds  :  Olive  Oil  one  gallon; 
Water  three  pints  and  a  half  Boil  all  the  ingredients  together  gently  in  a  cop- 
per pan  over  a  clear  fire,  and  keep  simmering  for  four  or  five  hours,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  the  Oil  and  Litharge  acquire  a  proper  consistence  for  a  plaster, 
adding  more  Water  during  the  process  if  necessary."  Jir.  The  weights  used  in 
this  process  are  the  avoirdupois,  and  the  measures  the  Imperial. 

The  importance  of  this  plaster,  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  others,  requires  a 
somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  principles  and  manner  of  its  preparation. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  oil  and  oxide  of  lead  entered  into  direct 
inion,  and  that  the  presence  of  water  was  necessary  only  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature, and  prevent  the  materials  from  being  decomposed  by  heat.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  was  afterwards  made,  that  this  liquid  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
cess; and  that  the  oil  and  oxide  alone,  though  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
220°,  would  not  combine ;  while  the  addition  of  water,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  produce  their  immediate  union.  It  was  now  supposed  that  the  oil  wat 
capable  of  combining  only  with  the  hyd rated  oxide  of  lead,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  water  was  to  bring  the  oxide  into  that  state ;  and,  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, the  fact  was  advanced  that  the  hy<irated  oxide  of  lead  and  oil  would  form 
a  plaster,  when  heated  together  without  any  free  water.  But,  since  the  general 
reception  of  Chevreul's  views  in  relation  to  oils,  and  their  combinations  with 
alkalies  and  other  metallic  oxides,  the  former  opinions  have  been  abaodooed; 
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And  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  preparation  of  the  lead  plaster  affords  a  genuine 
example  of  saponification,  as  explained  by  that  chemist.  A  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  oil  and  water,  resulting  in  the  development  of  a  sweetish  substance 
called  gJycerw,  and  of  two  acid  bodies,  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  to  which, 
when  animal  fat  is  employed  instead  of  olive  oil,  a  third  is  added,  namely  the 
stearic.  Tlie  plaster  is  formed  by  a  union  of  these  acids  with  the  oxide,  and, 
prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  in  fact  an  oleo- 
margarate  of  lead.  The  glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  mechanically 
mixed  with  the  plaster.  That  such  is  the  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  this  com- 
pound is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  oxide  of  lead  be  separated  from  the 
plaster  by  digestion  at  a  moderate  heat  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  fatty 
matter  which  remains  will  unite  with  litharge  with  the  greatest  facility,  without 
the  intervention  of  water.  According  to  a  more  recent  chemical  view,  the  fixed 
oils  are  compounds  of  the  oily  acids  mentioned  and  oxide  of  glyceryl.  When 
boiled  with  the  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  the  oily  acids  combine  with  the  metallic 
oxide  to  form  the  plaster,  and  the  oxide  of  glyceryl  takes  an  equivalent  of  water 
and  becomes  glycerin.  Glyceryl  is  a  hypothetical  compound  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen (CpH^),  which  unites  with  five  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  form  oxide  of 
glyceryl  (CpH^Og),  also  a  hypothetical  substance,  and  additionally  with  an  equi- 
valent of  water  to  form  glycerin  (CgH^Oj+HO). 

Other  oleaginous  substances  and  other  metallic  oxides  are  susceptible  of  the 
same  combination,  and  some  of  them  form  compounds  having  the  consistence  of 
a  plaster;  but,  according  to  M.  Henry,  of  Paris,  no  oily  matter  except  animal 
fat  can  properly  be  substituted  for  olive  oil,  and  no  metallic  oxide,  not  even  one 
of  the  other  oxides  of  lead,  for  litharge.  He  ascertained,  moreover,  that  the 
English  litharge  is  preferable  for  the  formation  of  lead  plaster  to  the  German. 
From  more  recent  experiments  of  Soubeiran,  it  appears  that  massicot  or  even 
minium  may  be  substituted  for  litharge,  and  a  plaster  of  good  consistence  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  that  a  much  longer  time  is  required  for  completing  the  process  than 
when  the  officinal  formula  is  followed.  When  minium  is  used,  the  necessity  for 
its  partial  deoxidation  renders  a  longer  continuance  of  the  process  necessary 
than  with  massicot.  According  to  M.  Davallon,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Pharmacy  at  Lyons,  it  is  important  that  the  olive  oil  employed  should 
be  pure ;  for  when  adulterated,  as  it  frequently  is  in  commerce,  it  yields  an  im- 
perfect product.  Mr.  N.  S.  Thomas  prepared  a  good  plaster  by  substituting  lard 
for  olive  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  pounds  of  lard  to  five  of  litharge  (Ain, 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xix.  175)  ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  common  practice,  in 
this  country,  to  make  lead  plaster  with  a  mixture  of  lard  oil  and  olive  oil. 

Lead  plaster  has  also  been  prepared  by  double  decomposition  between  soap 
and  acetate  or  subacetate  of  lead ;  but  the  results  have  not  been  so  advantage- 
ous as  to  lead  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  process.  For  particular  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
(ii,  127),  and  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  (xxiii.  163  and  322.)* 

Preparation.  The  vessel  in  which  the  lead  plaster  is  prepared  should  be  of 
such  a  size  that  the  materials  will  not  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  capa* 
city.  The  oil  should  be  first  introduced,  and  the  litharge  then  sprinkled  in  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred  with  a  spatula.  The  par- 

*  M.  de  Mussy,  physician  of  the  hospital  de  la  Piiii,  having  witnessed  inconveniencef 
from  lead  plaster  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  lead,  substituted  for  it  a  plaster 
with  a  basis  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  he  has  found  to  answer  very  well  in  practice.  It  can- 
not be  made  by  direct  combination  of  the  oxide;  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  method  of  double  decomposition.  Solutions  of  white  olive  oil  soap  and  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  being  mixed,  a  copious  precipitate  takes  place  of  oleo-margarate  of  zinc,  which,  after 
being  washed  and  dried,  may  be  combined  with  resins,  oil,  and  wax,  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary consistence.  This  preparation,  however,  is  not  likely  to  supersede  the  officinaL 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvii.  100.) — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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tides  of  the  oxide  are  thus  prevented  from  coalescing  in  small  masses,  wuich 
the  oil  would  not  easily  penetrate,  and  which  would  therefore  delay  the  process. 
While  the  water  exerts  an  important  chemical  agency  in  the  changes  which  occur, 
it  is  also  useful  by  preventing  too  high  a  temperature,  which  would  decompose 
the  oil,  and  cause  the  reduction  of  the  oxide.  The  waste  must,  therefore,  be  sup- 
plied by  fresh  additions  as  directed  in  the  process;  and  the  water  added  for  this 
purpose  should  be  previously  heated,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  only  delay  the 
operation,  but  by  producing  explosion  might  endanger  the  operator.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  boiling,  the  material  should  be  constantly  stirred,  and  the 
spatula  should  be  repeatedly  passed  along  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  from  side  to 
side,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  oxide,  which  is  disposed  by  its  greater  density 
to  sink  to  the  bottom,  from  remaining  in  that  situation.  The  materials  swell  up 
considerably,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  vaporization  of  the  water,  partly  of 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  liberated  by  the  oily  acids  from  some 
carbonate  of  lead  usually  contained  in  the  litharge.  The  process  should  not  be 
continued  longer  than  is  sufficient  to  produce  complete  union  of  the  ingredients, 
and  this  may  be  known  by  the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  mass.  The  colour 
of  the  litliarge  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  at  length  almost  white  when  the 
plaster  is  fully  formed.  The  consistence  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  boil- 
ing, and  is  sufficiently  thick,  when  a  portion  of  the  plaster,  taken  out  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  upon  the  end  of  a  spatula,  or  thrown  into  cold  water,  becomes 
solid,  without  adhering  in  this  state  to  the  fingers.  The  portion  thus  solidified 
should  not  present,  when  broken,  any  red  points,  which  would  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  a  portion  of  uncombined  litharge.  When  the  plaster  is  formed,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  after  a  short  time  cold  water  should  be  poured 
upon  it.  Portions  should  then  be  detached  from  the  mass,  and,  having  been  well 
kneaded  under  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  viscid  solution  of  glycerin  con- 
tained in  the  interior,  should  be  formed  into  cylindrical  rolls,  and  wrapped  in 
paper.  Such  at  least  has  been  the  course  of  proceeding  usually  recommended. 
But  M.  Davallon  maintains  that  the  presence  of  glycerin  in  the  plaster  is  useful 
by  keeping  it  in  a  plastic  state,  and  that  washing  and  kneading  are  injurious,  the 
former  by  removing  the  glycerin,  the  latter  by  introducing  particles  of  air  and 
moisture  into  the  mass,  which  is  thus  rendered  more  disposed  to  rancidity.  {Am, 
Journ.  of  rharm.,  xv.  274,  from  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.)  By  employing  steam 
beat  in  the  preparation  of  this  plaster,  the  risk  of  burning  it  is  avoided.  For  a 
good  arrangement  for  this  purpose,  see  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Pharmacy,  edited 
by  Prof  Procter,  p.  420. 

Medical  PropertieH  and  UseR.  This  plaster,  which  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  diachylon,  is  used  as  an  application  to  excoriated  surfaces,  and  to 
p'  ids,  which  it  serves  to  protect  from  the  action  of  the  air.    It  may  also 

l»«  lal  by  the  sedative  influence  of  the  lead  which  enters  into  its  composi- 

tion. A  case  is  on  record  in  which  lead  colic  resulted  from  its  long-continued 
application  to  a  large  ulcer  of  the  leg.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xxiii.  246.)  Ita 
chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  other  plasters.  While  in  its  yet  incomplete 
ftate,  it  is  nsed  in  the  preparation  of  glycerin.* 

♦  Loivins  Platfr.  Take  of  Litharg«,  Carbonate  of  Lead,  each,  a  pound;  Castile  Sottp 
n  ;  Butter  (frc.oh) /our  ounw;  0\\y^  0\\  txco  and  a  half  pinti ;  Mastic,  in  powder, 


Tt  is  to  be  nmlcrstood  that  the  pound  and  ounce  nre  of  the  avoirdupois  weight. 
ii  ir"  Soap,  Oil,  and  Butter,  add  the  Litharge,  and  boil  the  mixture  gentlj, 

c  ig,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  it  ivhall  assume  n  pale-brown  colour; 

t.  •   iiii;  heat  somewhat,  and  continue  to  boil,  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  drop- 

p  loth  board,  is  found  not  to  adhere  to  it  on  cooling;  then  romoTo  it  from  tb« 

fii    .  x  the  mastic  with  it.    Logan's  plaster  has  long  been  in  popular  use  in  Phila- 

delphia, and  is  considerably  employed  by  regular  praotitioneri,  as  a  protective  and  disou- 
tieut  application. 
Flasttr  of  CarbonaU  of  Ltwi.  Thif  wm  originally  introduood  into  our  Ph*rmaoop<»ia  M  a 
68 
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Off.  Prep.  EraplasVTum  Assafajtidee,  U.  S.;  Emp.  Ferri;  Emp.  Qalbani,  Br.; 
Emp.  (Jalbani  Compositnm,  U.S.;  Emp.  Hydrargyri ;  Emp.  Opii,  U.S.;  Emp. 
Resinae  ;  Emp.  Saponis.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINS.  U.  S,,  Br.  Resin  Plaster.  Adhesive 
Plaster. 

"Take  of  Resin,  in  fine  powder,  six  troyounces;  Plaster  of  Lead  thirty-six 
Iroyoxinces.  To  the  Plaster,  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  add  the  Resin,  and  mix 
them."  a  5. 

"Take  of  Resin,  in  powder,  four  ounces;  Litharge  Plaster  two  pounds; 
Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  tico  ounces.  To  the  Litharge  Plaster,  previously  melted 
with  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  Resin  and  Soap,  first  liquefied,  and  heat  them  nntii 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed."  Br.  The  weights  here  referred  to  are  the  avoirdupois. 

This  preparation  difi'ers  from  the  lead  plaster  in  being  more  adhesive  and 
somewhat  more  stimulating.  It  is  the  common  adhesive  plaster  of  the  shops, 
and  is  much  employed  for  retaining  the  sides  of  wounds  in  contact,  and  for 
dressing  ulcers  according  to  the  method  of  Baynton,  by  which  the  edges  are 
drawn  towards  each  other,  aud  a  firm  support  is  given  to  the  granulations.  As 
prepared  by  the  Dublin  College  it  contained  soap,  which  gave  it  greater  plia- 
bility, and  rendered  it  less  liable  to  crack  in  cold  weather,  without  impairing  its 
adhesiveness;  and  the  process  of  that  College  has  been  adopted  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  usually  spread  upon  muslin ;  and  the  spreading  is  best 
accomplished,  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  described  in  the  gene- 
ral observations  upon  plasters.  It  is  kept  in  the  shops  ready  spread  ;  but,  as  the 
plaster  becomes  less  adhesive  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  the  supply  should  be 
frequently  renewed.  When  the  skin  is  very  delicate,  it  occasionally  excites  some 
irritation,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  a  plaster  may  be  substituted  contain- 
ing a  smaller  proportion  of  resin.  That  originally  employed  by  Baynton  con- 
tained only  six  drachms  of  resin  to  the  pound  of  lead  plaster.  To  obviate  the 
same  evil,  M.  Herpin  recommends  the  addition  of  tannate  of  lead,  the  propor- 
tion of  which,  when  adhesiveness  is  required  in  the  plaster,  should  not  exceed 
one-twentieth,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  may  be  increased  to  one-twelfth. 
{Bullet,  de  Therap.,  xlviii.  155.) 

In  order  to  render  the  plaster  more  adhesive,  and  less  brittle  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  customary  with  many  apothecaries  to  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Burgundy  pitch  or  turpentine  in  its  preparation ;  but  these  additions  are  objec- 
tionable, as  they  greatly  increase  the  liability  of  the  plaster  to  irritate  the  skin, 
and  thus  materially  interfere  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  preparation  was 
chiefly  intended.* 

substitute  for  Mah/s plaster,  at  one  time  much  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States; 
but  was  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1840.  It  is  a  good  application  to  surfaces  inflamed  or  ex- 
coriated by  friction;  and  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  those  troublesome  cases  of 
cutaneous  irritation,  and  even  ulceration,  which  are  apt  to  occur  upon  the  back  and  hips 
during  long  continued  confinement  to  one  position.  We  give  the  process  as  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1830.  "  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead  a  pound;  Olive  Oil  two  pintn;  Yellow 
"NVax/owr  ounces;  Lead  plaster  a  pound  and  a  half;  Florentine  Orris,  in  powder,  nine  ounces. 
Boil  together  the  Oil  and  Carbonate  of  Lead,  adding  a  little  water,  and  constantly  Stirling, 
till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated;  then  add  the  Wax  and  Piaster,  and,  when  these  are 
melted,  sprinkle  in  the  Orris,  and  mix  the  whole  together."  By  this  process,  a  good  plas- 
ter may  be  prepared,  rather  too  soft  at  first,  but  soon  acquiring  the  proper  consistence. 

*  An  adhesive  plaster,  exempt  from  oxide  of  lead,  is  prepared  by  Pettcnkofer.  It  con- 
sists of  calcareous  soap  incorporated  with  turpentine  and  suet,  and  may  be  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  A  solution  of  soap  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  precipitate,  having  been  expressed  and  dried,  is  powdered  with  half  its  weight 
of  turpentine  dried  by  heat;  and  the  mixture  is  melted  along  with  an  eighth  part  of  suet, 
in  boiling  water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  until  the  mass  melts  into  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
when  it  is  worked  by  the  hand,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in  cold  water.  Should  portions 
of  the  calcareous  soap  not  melt,  they  should  be  separated  by  straining  through  flannel. 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.,  de  s6r.,  x.  358,  from  Repertorium  fur  die  Fharm.,  xUi.  40.) 
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Off.  Prep.  Emplastrnm  Arnicae,  U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Belladonnas;  Emplastrunt 
Calefaciens,  Br.;  Emplastrum  Opii,  Br.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  U.S.,  Br.    Soap  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Soap,  sliced, /our  troyounces;  Plaster  of  Lead  thirty-six  troy- 
ounces;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Soap  with  Water  until  brought 
to  a  semi-liquid  state ;  then  mix  it  with  the  Plaster  previously  melted,  and  boil 
to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  six  ounces ;  Litharge  Plaster  two  pounds 
and  a  quarter;  Resin,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  To  the  Litharge  Plaster,  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  Soap  and  the  Resin,  first  liquefied;  then,  constantly 
stirring,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence."  Br.  The  avoirdupois  weights  are 
used  in  this  process. 

The  present  U.  S.  formula  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  a  former  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  proportion  of  soap  in  the  old  process  was  so  large 
as  to  render  the  plaster  friable.  It  has  been  diminished  from  six  to  four  ounces. 
Besides,  by  the  present  mode  of  proceeding,  it  is  more  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  plaster.  The  same  end  of  greater  plasticity  is  accomplished,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  British  process  by  the  resin. 

Soap  plaster  is  considered  discutient,  and  is  sometimes  nsed  as  an  application 
to  tnmours. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Saponis,  U.  S.;  Emplastrum  Calefaciens,  Br.;  Emplas* 
trom  Belladonnas,  Br.  W, 

ENEMATA. 

Clysters. 

These  can  scarcely  be  considered  proper  objects  for  officinal  direction ;  but, 
having  been  introduced  into  the  former  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  reUiiued  in 
the  present,  the  plan  of  this  work  requires  that  they  should  be  noticed.  Tliey 
are  substances  in  the  liquid  form,  intended  to  be  thrown  up  the  rectum,  with  the 
view  either  of  evacuating  the  bowels,  of  producing  the  peculiar  impression  of  a 
remedy  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  neighbouring  organs, 
or  of  acting  on  the  system  generally  through  the  medium  of  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  applied.  They  are  usually  employed  to  assist  the  action  of  remedies 
taken  by  the  mouth,  or  to  supply  their  place  when  the  stomach  rejects  thera^  or 
is  insensible  to  their  impression.  Sometimes  they  are  preferably  nsed  when  the 
seat  of  the  disorder  is  in  the  rectum  or  its  vicinity.  As  a  general  rule,  three 
times  as  much  of  any  remedy  is  required  to  jiroduce  a  given  impression  by  ouema, 
as  when  taken  into  the  stomach;  but  this  rule  should  be  acted  on  with  caution, 
as  the  relative  susceptibilities  of  the  stomach  and  rectum  are  not  the  same  in  all 
individuals;  and,  with  regard  to  all  very  active  remedies,  the  best  plan  is  to  ad- 
minister less  than  the  stated  proportiot).  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
fact,  that,  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  medicine,  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
may  be  in  some  measure  exhausted,  without  a  proportionate  dimiuutioo  of  that 
of  the  rectum. 

When  the  object  ifi  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  the  quantity  of  liquid  administered 
should  be  considerable;  for  an  adult  from  ten  lluidounces  to  a  pint,;  for  a  child 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  half  that  quantity;  for  au  infant  within  tin-  \  u  one 

to  three  fluidounces.    Mncii  larg*»r  rjunntiti«f*  of  mild  liipiids  ma  los  bo 

given  with  safety  and  n  .isionally  feci  Ihc  stimu- 

lus of  distension,  when  ns. 

Wlv^n  the  design  is  to  \>  lo  remedy  upon 

the  neighbouring  parts,  or  "  i     ,    mi      i  that  the  enema 

should  be  retained     and  the  vehicle  should  therefore  be  bland,  and  as  small  in 
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quantity  as  is  compatible  with  convenient  administration.  A  solution  of  starch, 
daxseed  tea,  or  other  mucilaginous  fluid  should  be  selected,  and  the  quantity 
should  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  fluidounces.  In  every  case,  the  patient  should 
be  instructed  to  resist  any  immediate  disposition  to  discharge  the  injected  fluid; 
and  his  efforts  to  retain  it  should  be  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  with  a 
warm  folded  towel  upon  the  fundament.  The  best  instrument  for  administering 
enemata  is  an  accurate  metallic  syringe.  W. 

ENEMA  ALOES.  Br,    Enema  of  Aloes, 

"  Take  of  Aloes  forty  grains ;  Carbonate  of  Potash  fifteen  grains  ;  Mucilage 
of  Starch  ten  fluidounces.    Mix,  and  rub  together."  Br. 

This  is  intended  as  a  formula  for  the  use  of  aloes  in  cases  of  ascarides  in  the 
rectum,  and  of  amenorrhoea  attended  with  constipation.  W. 

ENEMA  ASSAFCETID^.  jBr.  Enema  of  Assafetida. 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  Assafetida  six  fluidrachms ;  Mucilage  of  Starch  six 
fluidounces.    Mix."  Br. 

This  is  carminative  and  antispasmodic  as  well  as  laxative.  We  should,  how- 
ever, prefer  a  preparation  consisting  of  the  gum-resin  rubbed  up  with  water ;  as 
the  alcohol  of  the  tincture  might  in  some  instances  prove  injurious.  The  whole 
quantity  directed  may  be  administered  at  once.  W. 

ENEMA  MAGNESIA  SULPHATIS.  Br,  Enema  of  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia.  Enema  Catharticum.  Ed.,  Bub.   Cathartic  Clyster. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Olive  Oil  one 
fluidounce;  Mucilage  of  ^iQxc\i  fifteen  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia  in  the  Mucilage,  add  the  Oil,  and  mix."  j5r. 

The  laxative  enema,  most  commonly  employed  in  this  country,  consists  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  or  olive  oil,  the  same 
quantity  of  molasses,  and  a  pint  of  warm  water.  It  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
sisting of  materials  which  are  always  at  hand  in  families,  and  is  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  officinal  preparation.  W. 

ENEMA  OPII.  Br,  Enema  of  Opium,  Enema  Opii  vel  Anodynum. 
Ed.    Anodyne  Enema, 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  Opium  half  a  fluidrachm;  Mucilage  of  Starch  two 
fluidounces.    Mix." -Br. 

This  formula  is  unobjectionable.  It  must  have  happened  to  every  one  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  opium  in  this  way,  to  have  seen  a  much  greater  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  amount  of  laudanum  injected  into  the  rectum  than  by  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  swallowed.  The  fluidrachm  contains  at  least  one  hundred 
drops  of  laudanum  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
as  they  are  often  formed.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  are  usually  consi- 
dered as  a  medium  dose  by  the  mouth;  so  that  sixty  drops,  equivalent  to  about 
thirty  minims,  are  abundantly  sufficient  by  enema.  As  the  object  is  that  the 
enema  should  remain  in  the  rectum,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  the  vehicle  the 
better;  and  a  mucilaginous  fluid  is  preferable  to  water,  as  it  involves  the  tinc- 
ture, and  prevents  the  irritation  of  the  alcohol  before  the  opium  begins  to  take 
effect.  The  ordinary  anodyne  enema,  employed  in  this  country,  consists  of  about 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum  and  one  or  two  fluidounces  of  flaxseed  tea  or  solution 
of  starch,  conforming  precisely  with  the  present  British  formula. 

This  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  obstinate  vomiting,  strangury  from  >>li8ter8, 
painful  affections  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus,  and  in  the  tenesmus  of 
dysentery.  It  may  also  frequently  be  employed  to  produce  the  effects  of  opium 
upon  the  system,  when  circumstances  prevent  the  administration  of  that  medi- 
cine by  the  mouth.  M  . 
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ENEMA  TABACI.  Br.    Enema  of  Tobacco, 

"Take  of  Leaf  Tobacco  twenty  grains;  Boiling  Water  eight  fluidouncet 
Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain."  i^r. 

The  whole  quantity  is  to  be  given  at  once.  The  dose  is  somewhat  less  thai 
that  usually  employed  in  this  country.  (See  In/usum  Tabaci.)  W. 

ENEMA  TEREBINTHINiE.  Br.    Enema  of  Turpentine. 
"Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  one  ^uirfounce;   Mucilage  of  Starch  fifteen 
fluidounces.    Mix."  Br. 

For  the  dose  of  this  preparation,  see  Oleum  Terebinthinae.  W. 

EXTRACTA. 

Extracts. 

Extracts,  as  the  term  is  employed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  are  solid  substances, 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the  solutions  of  vegetable  principles,  obtained 
either  by  exposing  the  vegetable  to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  or  by  expressing  its 
juice  in  the  recent  state.  A  distinction  was  formerly  made  between  those  pre- 
pared from  the  infusions,  decoctions,  or  tinctures,  and  those  from  the  expressed 
juices  of  plants,  the  former  being  called  Extracta,  the  latter  Sued  Spissati;  but 
the  distinction  has  been  generally  abandoned.  There  is  no  such  essential  difference 
between  these  two  sets  of  preparations  as  to  require  that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rately classed ;  and  something  is  gained  in  the  simplicity  of  nomenclature,  as 
well  as  of  arrangement,  which  results  from  their  union.  We  shall  consider  them 
under  the  same  head,  taking  care,  however,  to  detail  distinctly  whatever  is  peca- 
liar  in  the  mode  of  preparing  each. 

The  composition  of  extracts  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  yegetable,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  solvent,  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  object  is  generally  to 
obtain  as  much  of  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  with  as  little  of  the  inert 
matter  as  possible;  though  sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  separate  two  active 
ingredients  from  each  other,  when  their  effects  upon  the  system  are  materially 
different ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  employing  a  menstruum  which, 
while  it  dissolves  one,  leaves  the  other  untouched.  The  proximate  principles 
most  commonly  present  in  extracts  are  gum,  sugar,  starch,  tannin,  extractive, 
colouring  matter,  salts,  and  the  peculiar  principles  of  plants;  to  which,  when  a 
spirituous  solvent  is  employed,  may  usually  be  added  resinous  substances,  fatty 
matter,  and  frequently  more  or  less  essential  oil ;  gum  and  starch  being  excluded 
\vli(  II  the  menstruum  is  pure  alcohol.  Of  these  substances,  as  well  as  of  others 
which,  being  soluble,  are  sometimes  necessarily  present  in  extracts,  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  treat  under  various  heads  in  the  Materia  Medica.  There  is 
one,  however,  which,  from  its  supposed  almost  uniform  presence  in  this  class  of 
preparations,  and  from  the  influence  it  is  thought  to  exert  upon  their  character, 
deserves  particular  consideration  in  this  place.  We  allude  to  extraclive,  or,  af 
it  it  sometimes  called,  extractive  matter. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  in  most  vegetables  there  is  a  sabstance,  soluble 
both  in  water  and  alcohol,  which,  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  undergoes  che- 
mical change  during  tho  -  •  of  evaporation,  imparting  to  the  liqui(i,  even  if 
originally  limpid,  first  a  then  a  yellowish-brown,  and  ultimately  a  deep- 

brown  colour,  and  becoi  '   '  '       'I!    >  substance,  originally  called 

saponaceouH  matter  by  .^  1  the  more  expressive  name 

'^  <ierive(I  fruiu  iiii  iruquuut  prt'stiice  HI  extracts.    Its  existence  as  e 

lie  is  denied,  or  at  least  doubted  by  some  ehemi»*t«.  who  consider 
ttic  I  I  8Upp4:)8ed  to  result  from  its  upon  the  mu- 

tual li  >f  other  principles;  and,  in  i  >  ^rk,  it  appears 

to  have  been  proTe<l  that  the  insoluble  matter  which  forms  during  its  decoctioD 
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in  wate--  »fl  a  compound  of  starch  and  tannin.  A  similar  compound  must  also  be 
formed  in  other  cases  when  these  two  principles  coexist ;  but  they  are  not  always 
present  in  the  same  vecretable,  nor  can  all  the  chanj^es  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  extractive  be  accounted  for  by  their  union,  even  when  they  are  present; 
80  that,  till  further  light  is  shed  on  the  subject,  it  is  best  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  substance,  which,  though  not  the  same  in  all  plants,  possesses  suf- 
ticient  identity  of  character  to  be  entitled,  like  sugar,  resiu,  &c.,  to  a  distinctive 
name.  The  most  interesting  property  of  extractive  is  its  disposition  to  pass,  by 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  high  temperature,  into  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance. If  a  vegetable  infusion  or  decoction  be  evaporated  in  the  open  air  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  then  diluted,  filtered,  and  again  evaporated,  and  the 
process  repeated  so  long  as  any  insoluble  matter  is  formed,  the  whole  of  the 
extractive  will  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  while  the  other  ingredients  may  re- 
main. If  chlorine  be  passed  through  an  infusion  or  decoction,  a  similar  precipi- 
tate is  formed  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The  change  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  extractive,  which  has,  therefore,  been  called,  in 
its  altered  condition,  oxidized  extractive;  but  De  Saussure  ascertained  that, 
though  oxygen  is  absorbed  during  the  process,  an  equal  measure  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  given  out,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  extractive  unite  to  form 
water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  principle  richer  in  carbon  than  it  was 
originally.  The  name  of  oxidized  extractive  is,  therefore,  obviously  incorrect; 
and  Berzelius  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  apotheme,  synonymous  with 
deposit.  According  to  Berzelius,  apotheme  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
but  imparts  a  slight  colour  to  that  liquid  when  cold,  and  is  rather  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  which  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling.  It  is  still  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  freely  dissolved  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbon- 
ates, from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  has  a  great  tendency,  when  pre- 
cipitated from  solutions,  to  unite  with  other  principles,  and  to  carry  them  along 
with  it;  thus  acquiring  properties  somewhat  different  according  to  the  source 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  In  this  way,  also,  even  when  the  extractive  of  a  plant 
is  itself  medicinally  inert,  its  conversion  into  apotheme  may  be  injurious  by  caus- 
ing a  precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  active  principle ;  and,  in  practical  phar- 
maceutic operations,  this  change  should  always,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  With 
these  preliminary  views,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
rules  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts.  We  shall  treat  of 
the  subject  under  the  several  heads  of,  1.  the  extraction  of  the  soluble  principles 
from  the  plant;  2.  the  method  of  conducting  the  evaporation;  3.  the  proper 
condition  of  extracts,  the  changes  they  are  liable  to  undergo,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  preserving  them ;  and  4.  the  general  directions  of  the  several  Pharma- 
copoeias in  relation  to  them. 

1.  Extraction  of  the  Soluble  Principles. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  obtaining,  in  a  liquid  state,  the  principles 
which  we  wish  to  extract ;  1.  by  expression  alone ;  2.  by  the  agency  of  a  sol- 
vent, with  or  without  expression. 

1.  By  Expression.  This  method  is  applicable  to  recent  vegetables.  All  plants 
cannot  be  usefully  treated  in  this  way,  as  many  have  too  little  juice  to  afford  an 
appreciable  quantity  upon  pressure,  and  of  tlie  succulent  a  considerable  portion 
do  not  yield  all  their  active  principles  with  their  juice.  Succulent  fruits,  and 
various  acrid  and  narcotic  plants,  are  proper  subjects  for  this  treatment.  The 
plants  should  be  operated  upon,  if  possible,  immediately  after  collection.  Mr 
Battley,  of  London,  recommends  that,  if  not  entirely  fresh,  they  should  be  re- 
vived by  the  immersion  of  the  stalks  in  water  for  twelve  or  eighteen  horn's,  and 
those  only  used  which  recover  their  freshness  by  this  management.  Tboy  should 
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then  be  cot  into  pieces,  and  braised  in  a  stone  mortar  till  brought  to  a  pulpy 
consistence.  When  the  plant  is  not  very  succulent,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little 
water  dnriiij^  this  part  of  the  process,  in  order  to  dilute  the  juice.  After  sufficient 
contusion,  the  pulp  is  introduced  into  a  linen  or  canvas  ba"^,  and  the  liquid  parts 
expressed.  Mr.  Hrande  states  that  light  pressure  only  should  be  employed;  as 
the  extract  is  thus  procured  greener,  of  a  less  glutinous  or  viscid  consistence, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  more  active  than  when  considerable  force  is  used  in  the  ex- 
pression. (Manual  of  Pharmacy.)  The  juice  thus  obtained  is  opaque  and  usu- 
ally green,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  green  wax  or  chlorophyll,  and  of 
a  portion  of  the  undissolved  vegetable  fibre  in  minute  division.  By  heating  the 
juice  to  about  160°,  the  albumen  contained  in  it  coagulates,  and,  involving  the 
chlorophyll  and  vegetable  fibre,  forms  a  greenish  precipitate.  If  the  liquid  is 
now  filtered,  it  becomes  limpid  and  nearly  colourless,  and  is  prepared  for  eva- 
poration. The  clarification,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  is  gene- 
rally neglected.  Sometimes  the  precipitate  carries  with  it  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  active  principle;  in  which  case  it  should  be  subsequently  incorporated 
with  the  juice,  when  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Ether 
added  to  the  expressed  juices  of  plants  enables  them  to  be  kept  long  without  in- 
jurious change,  M.  Lepage,  of  Gisors,  France,  has  kept  the  juice  of  belladonna 
in  this  way  more  than  10  years,  and  found  it,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  yield  an 
extract,  identical  in  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  properties  with  that 
obtained  from  the  fresh  juice.  If  this  fact  is  found  to  be  of  general  applicability, 
it  will  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  enabling  the  pharmaceutist  to  supply 
himself,  at  pleasure,  with  extracts  to  be  relied  on,  without  reference  to  the  season. 
{Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Mai,  1863,  p.  361.) 

2.  By  Solution.  The  active  principles  of  dried  vegetables  can  be  extracted 
only  by  means  of  a  liquid  solvent.  The  menstruum  usually  employed  is  either 
water  or  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Water,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
is  always  preferred,  when  circumstances  do  not  strongly  call  for  the  use  of  alco- 
hol. It  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  assisted  in  its  action,  if 
necessary,  by  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than  the  latter.  Pump  water  is  often  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  in  conseiiuence  of  the  quantity  of  its  saline  matter,  which,  in 
•ome  instances,  may  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  active  principle,  and 
ust  always  be  left  in  the  extract.  Hain,  river,  or  distilled  water  should  bo  pre- 
rred.  AlVohol  is  employed  when  the  principles  to  be  extracted  are  insoluble, 
or  bat  slightly  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  resins;  when  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  in  the  extract  inert  substances,  such  as  gum  and  starch,  which  arc  dis- 
solved by  water  and  not  by  alcohol ;  when  the  heat  required  to  evaporate  the 
aqueous  solution  would  dissipate  or  decompose  the  active  ingredients  of  the  plant, 
as  the  volatile  oils  and  the  active  principle  of  sarsaparilla;  when  the  reaction 
of  the  water  itself  upon  the  vegetable  principles  is  injurious;  and,  finally,  when 
the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  exhausted  requires  so  long  a  maceration  in 
v.;i*r  as  to  eii'i  lontaneous  decomposition.   The  watery  solution  re(|uires 

I       .•  soon  evil  as  this  fiuid  rather  pnnnotes  than  counteracts  chemical 

while  an  alcoholic  tincture  may  be  I'l  i  unaltered  for  an  indcfi- 

I.    An  nddition  of  alcohol  to  water  is  i  to  answer  some  of  the 

I  the  former  is  •  '<■;  and  the  employment  of  both  fluids 

I  'he  virtiiop  of  ;  reside  in  two  or  more  priiirijth's.  nil 

oi   ulii'li  menstrua.    In  this  ca^i 

bttttr  to  <n  of  the  two  fluids  sucr  i 

of  both  united.  I'i.xtrarts  obtained  by  the  agency  of  water  are  called  innrry  or 
aqueoM.^  rstrnctn;  those  by  means  of  alcohol,  undiluted  or  diluted,  alcoholic  or 
ipirihioiis  c.rfracts. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  solntion  is  not  a  matter  of  iodifference.    The 
▼egetable  should  be  thoroughly  bruised,  or  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  so  as  to 
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allow  th-  access  of  the  solvent  to  all  its  parts,  and  yet  not  so  finely  pulverized 
as  to  prevent  a  ready  precipitation  of  the  undissolved  and  inactive  portion. 
W'iCn  water  is  employed,  it  has  been  customary  to  boil  the  medicine  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and,  if  the  first  portion  of  liquid  does  not  completely  exhaust  it, 
to  repeat  the  operation  with  successive  portions,  till  the  whole  of  the  active  mat- 
ter is  extracted.  This  may  be  known  by  the  sensible  properties  of  the  liquid, 
and  by  its  influence  upon  reagents.  But  the  boiling  temperature  produces  the 
decomposition  of  many  vegetable  principles,  or  at  least  so  modifies  tliem  as  to 
render  them  inert;  and  the  extracts  prepared  by  decoction  are  usually  less  effi- 
cient than  those  made  with  a  less  degree  of  heat.  From  numerous  experi- 
ments upon  extracts,  Orfila  concluded  that  their  virtues  were  less  iu  proportion 
to  the  heat  employed.  It  has,  therefore,  been  recommended  to  substitute  for 
decoction  the  process  of  maceration,  digestion,  or  hot  infusion;  in  the  first  of 
which  the  liquid  acts  without  heat,  in  the  second  is  assisted  by  a  moderately  in- 
creased temperature  sustained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  the  third  is  poured 
boiling  hot  upon  the  vegetable  matter,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  period 
in  a  covered  vessel.  When  the  active  principles  are  readily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
macei'otion  is  often  preferable  to  the  other  modes,  as  starch,  which  is  inert,  is 
thus  left  behind;  but  in  many  instances  the  preparation  would  spoil  before  the 
extraction  would  be  completed.  By  digestion,  though  the  solvent  power  of  water 
is  moderately  increased,  the  advantage  is  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  disposition  to  spontaneous  decomposition.  Hot  infu^iion,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  preferred  where  the  vegetable  does  not  readily  yield  its  virtues  to 
cold  water.  It  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances, that  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  thus  prevented  from  increasing  the 
bulk  of  the  extract,  without  adding  to  its  virtues.  A  convenient  mode  of  per- 
forming this  process,  is  to  introduce  the  solid  material  into  a  vessel  with  an 
opening  near  the  bottom  temporarily  closed,  or  into  a  funnel  with  its  mouth 
loosely  stopped,  then  to  pour  on  the  boiling  water,  and,  having  allowed  it  to  re- 
main a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to  draw  it  off  through  the  opening.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  till  the  water  comes  away  without  any  obvious  impregna- 
tion. It  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  the  solution  in  the  first  place  as  concen- 
trated as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  long-continued  evaporation, 
which  injures  the  extract.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  incur  the  risk,  both  when 
decoction  and  infusion  are  employed,  of  leaving  a  portion  of  the  active  matter 
behind,  than  to  obtain  a  very  weak  solution.  When  successive  portions  of  water 
are  employed,  those  which  are  least  impregnated  should  be  brought  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  strength  of  that  first  obtained  before  being  mixed  with  it,  as  the  latter 
thus  escapes  unnecessary  exposure  to  heat. 

Sometimes  the  filtering  of  a  turbid  infusion  or  decoction,  before  evaporation, 
causes  the  resulting  extract  to  keep  better,  by  removing  substances,  which,  besides 
undergoing  decomposition  themselves,  may  act  as  a  ferment,  and  thus  occasion 
the  decomposition  of  the  active  matter  of  the  extract. 

When  alcohol  is  employed  as  a  menstruum,  the  vegetable  should  be  macerated 
in  it  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tincture  be  as 
nearly  saturated  as  possible.  The  extraction  may  be  hastened  by  substituting 
digestion  for  maceration ;  as  the  moderate  heat  employed,  while  it  facilitates 
the  action  of  the  alcohol,  has  in  this  case  no  effect  in  promoting  decomposition, 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  may  be  excluded  by  performing  the 
process  in  close  vessels.  When  alcohol  and  water  are  both  used,  it  is  best,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  exhaust  the  vegetable  with  each  separately,  as  the  two  menstrua 
require  different  modes  of  treatment.  In  whichever  of  these  modes  the  extrac- 
tion is  effected,  it  requires  the  assistance  of  occasional  agitation ;  and,  when  the 
vegetable  matter  is  very  porous,  and  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  the  solvent, 
expression  must  be  resorted  to. 
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Acetic  acid  has  been  introdaced  into  use  as  a  menstniam  m  the  preparatiou 
of  extracts.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  solvent  of  the  active  priueiples  of 
certain  substances  than  either  water  or  alcohol  alone.  According  to  Girolamo 
Ferrari,  the  acrid  narcotics,  such  as  aconite,  hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  and  stramo- 
nium, yield  much  stronger  extracts  with  distilled  vinegar  than  with  water,  ano 
dtill  stronger  with  alcohol  to  which  strong  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  (Journ 
de  Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  i.  239.)  This  acid  is  used  in  the  preparatiou  of  the  acetic 
extract  of  colchicum. 

Ether  also  is  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  preparation  of  certaip 
extracts.  Having  the  property  of  dissolving  volatile  oil  and  resin,  and  of  evapo- 
rating at  a  temperature  insufficient  to  volatilize  the  oil,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  extracts  from  those  substances,  the  virtues  of  which  reside 
in  the  two  principles  referred  to.  An  ethereal  tincture  is  first  prepared  by  the 
process  of  percolation  or  displacement,  and  the  ether  is  then  either  allowed  to 
escape  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  or  is  distilled  off  at  a  very  moderate  heat. 
The  oleoresinous  extracts  thus  obtained  are  usually  of  a  thick  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
consistence.  For  more  precise  information  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  them, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter,  in  the  Avi.  Journ.  of  Fharm, 
(xxi.  114).  Several  of  them  are  now  ranked  among  the  officinal  preparations,  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Oleoresins. 

The  process  of  percolation  or  displacement  has  within  a  few  years  been  very 
advantageously  applied  to  the  preparation  of  extracts,  both  with  water  and  spi- 
rituous menstrua.  It  has  the  following  great  advantages ;  1.  that  it  enables  the 
soluble  principles  to  be  sufficiently  extracted  by  cold  water,  thereby  avoiding 
the  injury  resulting  from  heat  in  decoction  and  hot  infusion ;  2.  that  it  eflfects 
the  extraction  much  more  quickly  than  can  be  done  by  maceration,  thereby  not 
only  saving  time,  but  also  obviating  the  risk  of  spontaneous  decomposition;  and 
3.  that  it  affords  the  op})ortunity  of  obtaining  highly  concentrated  solutions,  thus 
diminishing  the  injurious  eflfects  of  the  subsequent  evaporation.  While  thus  ad- 
Tantageous,  it  is  less  liable  in  tliis  particular  case  than  in  others  to  the  objection 
of  yielding  imperfect  results  if  not  well  performed  ;  for,  though  an  inexpert  or 
careless  operator  may  incur  loss  by  an  incomplete  exhaustion  of  the  substance 
acted  on,  and  the  extract  may  be  deficient  in  quantity,  it  may  still  be  of  the  in- 
tended strength  and  quality,  which  is  not  the  case  with  infusions  or  tinctures 
unskilfully  prepared  upon  this  plan.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  all  the  extracts 
to  which  the  process  is  applicable  are  jirepared  by  percolation,  and,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  without  previous  maceration  or  digestion,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  u.seless  if  not  injurious.  In  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  the  process  is 
applied,  as  it  were,  hesitatingly  to  a  portion  of  the  extracts,  and  withheld  Id 
others  to  which  it  seems  equally  appropriate;  and,  as  if  there  was  an  unwilling- 
ness to  trust  this  exotic  method  entirely,  previous  maceration  for  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time,  never  less  than  twelve,  and  more  generally  for  twenty-four  hours, 
is  with  a  single  exception  universally  adopted,  whenever  percolation  is  employed. 
In  this  respect  IJritish  pharmacy  is,  we  think,  behind  that  of  the  United  States, 
r  I  t  of  the  mode  of  operating  in  the  process  of  displacement,  and  of 

s  used,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  894  and  905. 
reicr  the  mode  of  <  !i  to  that  of  displacement.  This  also  is  ap- 

)  >th  to  watery  and  :i  menstrua.    The  substance  to  be  acted  upon 

is  mixed  with  the  menstruum,  cold  or  hot  according  to  circumstances;  and  the 
Tnixtnm  is  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  liquid  part 
i  !  off,  and  the  r  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  in  a  lineo 

V         ^  of  aconiraon  s<  1       _       s,  or  other  convenient  instrument.   Another 

portion  ot  the  menstruum  may  then  bo  added,  and  pressure  again  applied  ;  and, 
if  the  substance  is  not  sufficiently  exhausted,  the  same  operation  may  be  per- 
formed a  third  time.    Frequently  only  a  single  expression  is  required,  and  fer/ 
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seldom  a  third.  The  quantity  of  menstruum  added  must  vary  with  the  solubility 
of  tl  e  principles  to  be  extracted.  According  to  Mohr,  the  method  of  expression 
has  the  advantages  over  that  of  displacement,  that  it  yields  solutions  of  more 
uniform  concentration,  that  it  does  not  require  the  materials  to  be  so  carefully 
powdered,  or  otherwise  so  skilfully  managed  in  order  to  ensure  favourable  re- 
sults, and  finally  that  it  occupies  less  time. 

2.  Mode  of  cwidiicting  the  Evaporation, 

In  evaporating  the  solutions  obtained  in  the  modes  above  described,  attention 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  fact,  that  the  extractive  matter  is  constantly  be- 
coming insoluble  at  high  temperatures  with  the  access  of  air,  and  that  other 
chemical  changes  are  going  on,  sometimes  not  less  injurious  than  this,  while  the 
volatile  principles  are  expelled  with  the  vapour.  The  operator  should,  there- 
fore, observe  two  rules ;  1.  to  conduct  the  evaporation  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  is  consistent  with  other  objects ;  2.  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  as  much  as 
possible,  and,  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  to  expose  the  liquid  the  shortest 
possible  time  to  its  action.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  injurious  influence  of 
atmospheric  air  is  much  greater  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  than  at  a  less  heat, 
even  allowing  for  the  longer  exposure  in  the  latter  case;  and,  therefore,  a  slow- 
evaporation  at  a  moderate  heat  is  preferable  to  the  more  rapid  effects  of  ebulli- 
tion. Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  different 
modes  in  practice.  First,  however,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  decoctions  gen- 
erally let  fall  upon  cooling  a  portion  of  insoluble  matter ;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  should  be  rejected,  or  retained  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  extract. 
Though  it  is  undoubtedly  in  many  instances  inert,  as  in  that  of  the  insoluble 
tannate  of  starch  formed  during  the  decoction  of  certain  vegetable  substances, 
yet,  as  it  frequently  also  contains  a  portion  of  the  active  principle  which  a  boil- 
ing saturated  solution  necessarily  deposits  on  cooling,  and,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  with  certainty  when  it  is  active  and  when  otherwise,  the  safest  plan,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  to  allow  it  to  remain. 

The  method  of  evaporation  usually  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions is  rapid  boiling  over  a  fire.  The  more  quickly  the  process  is  conducted  the 
better,  provided  the  liquid  is  to  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point;  for  the  tem- 
perature cannot  exceed  this,  and  the  length  of  exposure  is  diminished.  But,  even 
where  this  method  is  employed,  it  should  not  be  continued  till  the  completion  of 
the  evaporation ;  for,  when  most  of  the  water  has  escaped,  the  temperature  can 
no  longer  be  kept  down  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  extract  is  burnt.  The  cau- 
tion, therefore,  should  always  be  observed  of  removing  the  preparation  from  the 
fire  before  it  has  attained  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup,  and  completing  the 
evaporation,  either  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  or  in  shallow  vessels  at  a  moderate 
heat.  When  large  quantities  of  liquid  are  to  be  evaporated,  it  is  best  to  divide 
them  into  portions,  and  evaporate  each  separately ;  for,  as  each  portion  requires 
less  time  for  evaporation  than  the  whole,  it  will  thus  be  a  shorter  time  exposed 
to  heat.  {Mohr.)  But  the  mode  of  evaporation  by  boiling  is  always  more  or  less 
objectionable,  and  should  be  employed  only  in  cases  where  the  principles  of  the 
plant  are  so  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  to  authorize  their  extraction  by  decoction. 

Evaporation  by  means  of  the  water-bath,  from  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  safer  than  the  plan  just  mentioned,  as  it  obviates  all  danger  of  burning 
the  extract;  but,  as  the  heat  is  not  supplied  directly  from  the  fire,  the  volatili- 
zation of  the  water  cannot  go  on  so  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  being  nearly 
the  same,  when  the  water-bath  is  kept  boiling,  there  is  greater  risk  of  injurious 
action  from  the  air.  The  liquid  should  be  stirred  during  the  process.  The  use 
of  the  vapour-bath,  as  suggested  by  M.  Henry,  is  perhaps  preferable ;  as  it  re- 
quires a  smaller  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  heat  imparted  to  the  liqu/4,  *fl.'le 
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Bofficient  to  evaporate  it,  is  less  than  212°.  We  take  the  following  description 
of  the  apparatus,  employed  at  the  Central  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  from  M.  ChevaJ- 
lier's  highly  useful  Manual.  It  consists  of  a  covered  boiler,  containiug:  water, 
the  vapour  of  which  is  conducted  through  a  pipe  into  evaporating  vessels,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  means  of  metallic  tubes.  These  vessels  have  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  copper  basin,  over  the  top  of  which  is  soldered  a  shallow 
tin  capsule,  intended  to  contain  the  liquor  to  be  evaporated.  The  vapour  from 
the  boiler  circulates  through  these  vessels,  and  the  water  into  which  it  condenses 
is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  stop  cock  attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  vessel. 
From  the  last  one  of  the  series  a  tube  passes  into  a  vessel  of  water,  so  as  to 
afford  a  slight  pressure  against  the  escape  of  any  excess  of  vapour.  The  liquid 
to  be  evaporated  is  first  distributed  in  two  or  three  capsules,  but,  when  consider- 
ably concentrated,  is  transferred  to  a  single  one,  where  it  is  stirred  towards  the 
close  of  the  process  to  hasten  the  evaporation.  The  heat  applied  to  the  liquid, 
if  there  are  four  vessels,  is  in  that  nearest  the  boiler  about  198°  F.,  in  the  fourth 
or  most  remote,  about  135°,  An  incidental  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that 
it  aflTords  a  large  supply  of  distilled  water. 

AlS  the  heat  capable  of  being  applied  by  a  boiling  water-bath  to  the  evapo- 
rating liquid  does  not  exceed  200°  F.,  while  that  by  steam  can,  by  a  moderate 
pressure,  be  increased  to  the  boiling  point  or  beyond  it,  the  evaporation  by  the 
latter  agency  may  be  ranch  more  rapid  than  by  the  former,  according  to  Mr. 
Redwood,  twice  as  rapid,  when  the  pressure  is  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  ;  so  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  raise  the  heat  to  a  degree  seriously 
injurious  to  the  product.  Evaporation,  therefore,  by  steam  heat  always  requires 
caution,  while  the  water-bath  is  much  less  liable  to  be  abused.  In  this  respect, 
the  latter  method  has  the  advantage. 

A  good  plan  of  evaporation,  though  slow,  is  to  place  the  liquid  in  a  broad, 
shallow  vessel,  exposed  in  a  stove  or  drying  room  to  a  temperature  of  about 
100°,  or  a  little  higher,  taking  care  that  the  air  have  free  access  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  evaporation.  This  mode  is  particularly  applicable  to  those  cases 
in  which  maceration  or  infusion  is  preferred  to  decoction  for  extracting  the  ac- 
tive principles.  Berzelins  says  that  we  may  thus  usually  obtain  the  extract  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish  transparent  mass,  while  those  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  almost  black,  and  are  opaque  even  in  very  thin  layers.  Even  when  the 
liquid  Is  boiled  at  first,  the  process  may  often  be  advantageously  completed  in 
this  manner.  It  has  been  proposed  to  effect  the  evaporation  at  the  common 
temperature,  by  directing  a  strong  current  of  air,  by  means  of  a  ])air  of  smith's 
bellows,  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  and,  in  reference  to  substances  which 
are  injured  by  heat  and  not  by  atmospheric  air,  the  plan  will  be  found  useful. 

Plans  have  been  proposed  and  carried  into  execution  for  ])erforming  evapo- 
tBtion  without  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  The  a|)paratu8  for  evapora- 
tloii  in  vacuo,  invented  by  Mr.  I^arry,  and  described  in  the  Lond.  Juurn.  of 
Scicnrr.  and  Arts  (vol.  viii.  p.  3G0),  is  well  calculated  to  meet  this  object,  at 
the  same  time  that,  by  removing  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  enables  the  water 
to  rise  in  vapfuir  more  rapidly,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The 
method  of  IJarry  consists  in  di«»ti)!ing  the  Ii(iuid  into  a  large  receiver,  from  which 
the  air  has  been  expelled  '  and  in  which  the  vapour  is  condensed  by 

cold  water  applied  to  the  -  -f  the  receiver,  so  as  to  maintain  a  partial 

vacuum.  Mr.  Redwood  ha.s  uiodilied  this  process  by  keeping  an  air-pump  in 
action  during  the  evaporation,  thus  removing  not  only  the  air,  but  the  vapour 
B6  fast  a«  it  forra^.  and  maintaining  a  more  complete  vacuum  than  can  be  done 
by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  al«»no.  {Journ.  df  Phnrm.,  3r?  »(V.,  1.  231.) 
Another  method  is  to  place  the  liquid  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  together  with 
lome  concentrated  salphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  by  its  affinity  for 
water,  promotes  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  But,  from  the  expense  and  trouble 
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of  tncse  moJes  of  evaporation,  they  are  not  calculated  for  general  use.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  recommends  as  probably  the  most  perfect  and  convenient  method,  especially 
with  watery  infusions  and  decoctions,  to  evaporate  the  fluid  in  a  vacuum  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  to  complete  the  process  in  shallow  vessels,  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  air  without  heat.* 

A  convenient  plan  of  excluding  the  air,  though  it  does  not  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  object  of  reducing  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  is  to  distil  off  the  water 
in  close  vessels.  Berzelius  says  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  concentration  next 
to  that  in  vacuo.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  fire  be  not  too  long 
applied,  lest  the  extract  should  be  burnt.  The  process  should,  therefore,  be  com- 
pleted by  means  of  the  water-bath. 

In  the  concentration  of  alcoholic  solutions,  distillation  should  always  be  per- 
formed ;  as  not  only  is  the  atmospheric  air  thus  excluded,  but  the  alcohol  is 
recovered,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  certainly  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
originally  applied.  Here  also  the  water-bath  should  be  employed,  to  obviate 
any  possible  risk  of  injury  from  the  fire.  When  the  decoction  or  infusion,  and 
tincture  of  the  same  vegetable  have  been  made  separately,  they  should  be  sepa- 
rately evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  mixed  together,  while 
they  are  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  incorporate  without  difiiculty.  The  object 
of  this  separate  evaporation  is,  that  the  spirituous  extract  may  not  be  exposed 
to  the  degree  of  heat,  or  lengthened  action  of  the  air,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  concentrating  the  infusion  or  decoction. 

In  every  instance,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  extract 
from  becoming  dry  and  hard  on  the  sides  of  the  evaporating  vessel,  as  in  this 
state  it  will  not  readily  incorporate  with  the  remaining  mass.  The  heat,  there- 
fore, should  be  applied  to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

3.  Condition  and  Preservation  of  Extracts, 

Extracts  are  prepared  of  two  different  degrees  of  consistence ;  soft  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  made  into  pills,  and  hard  that  they  may  be  pulverized.  In 
astringent  extracts,  the  evaporation  should  be  carried  to  dryness.  Those  obtained 
from  the  expressed  juices  of  plants  are  apt  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the  salts  existing  in  the  juice.  They 
are  thus  rendered  softer,  and  more  liable  to  become  mouldy  upon  the  surface. 
Others,  especially  such  as  contain  much  chlorophyll,  harden  by  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  their  moisture ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
small  crystals  of  saline  matter  are  formed  in  their  substance.  Most  extracts, 
especially  those  containing  azotized  principles,  are  capable,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, of  producing  nitrates.  Mr.  John  Attfield,  of  London,  has  made  a  che- 
mical examination  of  the  crystals  found  in  numerous  extracts,  and  ascertained 
that,  in  a  large  number,  they  consisted  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and,  in  a  com- 

*  M.  Grandval  has  described  an  apparatus  for  evaporation  in  vacuo,  for  the  preparation 
of  extracts,  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  (xv.  82).  In  the  same  journal  (xxiii.  1),  MM.  Soubeiran 
and  Gobley  have  described  and  figured  an  apparatus,  founded  upon  that  of  M.  Grandval, 
Dut  modified  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  operations  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  be  within  the  reach 
Df  apothecaries  who  may  desire  to  prepare  their  own  extracts.  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  employ  a  vacuum  apparatus  analogous  to  that  used  in  refining  sugar.  The  va- 
cuum is  obtained  and  continued  by  the  constant  action  of  a  powerful  steam-driven  pump. 
Their  apparatus  includes  two  evaporating  pans;  one  large,  having  a  capacity  of  several 
hundred  gallons,  used  to  concentrate  the  solutions  for  extracts  to  a  syrupy  consistence; 
the  other,  holding  about  fifty  gallons,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  finished.  The  latter  i« 
furnished  witn  an  opening  of  such  size  as  to  permit  the  operator  to  remove  the  residual 
extract.  The  temperature  during  the  evaporation  is  from  120°  to  140°  F.,  and  is  derived 
from  steam  pipes,  placed  within  the  boiler  in  the  large  evaporating  pan,  and  a  steam  jacket 
beneath  the  smaller  one.  Very  fine  extracts  are  prepared  in  this  way. — Note  to  the  ninth 
mnd  tenth  editiom. 
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paratively  few,  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa.*  The  air,  moreover,  exercitjes  an  nn- 
favourable  chemical  inflaence  over  the  softer  extracts,  which  are  enfeebled,  and 
nltiraately  become  nearly  inert,  by  the  same  changes  which  they  undergo  more 
rapidly  in  the  liquid  state  at  an  elevated  temperature.  If  an  extract  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  liquid  be  saturated  with  common  salt,  or  any  other  very  solu- 
ble salt  of  diflBcult  decomposition,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  precipitated,  in 
consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  this  class  of  substances  in  saline  solutions. 
The  precipitate  may  be  again  dissolved  in  pure  water. 

Extracts,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  well,  should  be  placed  in  glazed  earthen- 
ware, glass,  or  porcelain  jars,  and  completely  protected  from  the  access  of  the 
air.  This  may  be  eflfected  by  covering  their  surface  with  a  layer  of  melted  wax, 
or  with  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  strong  spirit,  then  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel  with  a  cork,  spreading  wax  or  rosin  over  this,  and  covering  the  whole 
with  leather,  or  a  piece  of  bladder.  (Duncan.)  The  dry  extracts,  Ijeing  less 
liable  to  be  affected  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  do  not  require  so  ranch  care.  The 
application  of  alcohol  to  the  surface  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  moulainess.  A 
method  of  protecting  extracts  from  the  action  of  the  air,  frequently  resorted  to, 
is  to  cover  them  closely  with  oiled  bladder;  but  this,  though  better  than  to  leave 
them  uncovered,  is  not  entirely  effectual.  Should  the  extract  become  too  moist, 
it  may  be  dried  by  means  of  a  water-bath ;  should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  too 
dry,  the  proper  consistence  may  be  restored  by  softening  it  in  the  same  manner, 
and  incorporating  with  it  a  little  distilled  water.  (Chevallier.) 

Some  extracts  when  powdered  have  a  tendency  to  cohere  again.  According 
to  Geiseler,  this  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  sugar  of  milk  or  powdered 
liquorice-root ;  two  or  three  parts  of  the  former,  and  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  extract  being  sufficient  for  the  pnrpose.  (Pharm.  Gent.  Blatt,  A.  D. 
1850,  p.  238.)  Mohr  recommends  the  following  plan  of  drying  and  preserving 
extracts.  Take  equal  parts  of  powdered  liquorice-root  and  of  the  extract,  rub 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  put  the  resulting  paste  into  an  earthen  vessel 
with  a  flat  bottom,  place  this  in  another  of  iron,  a  little  deeper,  containing  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  thoroughly  dried  by  heat  insufficient  to  melt  it;  then  enclose  the 
whole  with  a  cover  fitted  to  the  iron  vessel,  and  allow  them  to  stand  for  a  day 
or  more.  When  the  mixture  is  quite  dry,  powder  it,  and  add  so  much  of  the 
powdered  root  as  to  make  the  weight  double  that  of  the  original  extract.  (Ibid., 
p.  719.) 

Extracts  from  recent  plants  should  be  prepared  at  the  season  when  the  plant 
is  medicinally  most  active;  and  a  good  rule  is  to  prepare  them  once  a  year.f 

Mr.  T.  S.  Wiegand  considers  glycerin  as  the  best  excipient  for  extracts  given 
in  the  form  of  liquid  mixture,  or  applied  externally;  equal  parts  being  used  in 
the  former  case,  and  a  double  proportion  of  glycerin  in  the  latter.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  March,  18G3,  p.  117.) 

•  Thu3,  chloride  of  potassium  was  detected  in  the  extracts  of  bellftdonna,  hemlock,  ear- 
MparilUi  'cuiMpnund|,  colchicum  needs,  stramonium  seeds,  and  aconite;  nitrate  of  potassa 
tn  extracts  of  h(<lIn<lonna,  hjoBcyamus,  and  lettuce;  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  extract  of 
•tramoniuni  mtMl?(.  ( /•'  '  ^K     li.  180U,  p.  448.) 

t  M.  Lepugo,  of  (.  ving  nieihod  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  narooiio 

*"•""•' '    '■•'■•  ..>,,...;.>   o.iy  of  the  alkaloids  to  which  they  owe 

\tract,  disHulve  it  in  twice  its  weight  of 
'  ■<•.  and  add  from  25  to  ."^O  crntiRrammei 

(4  or  6  grn  j  «•!  i  bicarbuaiito  vi  When  effervescence  lins  ooaftfd,  add  to 

the  mixture  6  <  its  bulk  of  pnr  rk  the  tube,  and  shake  briskly  three 

limes  io  2  or  <l  uiiuuies.   Then  let  th<  when  the  other  has  hocomc  trane- 

parent,  decant,  and  allow  it  to  evm  y.    Dissolve  the  residue  in  G  or  8 

grammes  (f^iss.  to  l^ij.)  of  water,  u  n  m  n  i»  .nop  or  two  of  muriatic  acid.    If  the 

extrart  be  good,  the  solution  will  b.  very  turbid  by  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 

the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  j      .  ml  will  give  a  flocoulent  precipitate  with 

•olution  of  Unnic  acid.  {Joum.  dt  Pharm.,  M  3A2.)    This  test  ii  appUeable  to 

ihe  eztracle  of  aooaite,  belladonna,  hyoscyamu      i    i      nium. — Not4  to  tJU  twe{^ 
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4.  General  Officinal  Directions, 

"  In  preparing  the  Extracts,  unless  otherwise  directed,  evaporate  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  a  broad,  shallow  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  they  have 
acquired  the  consistence  proper  for  forming  pills ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  stir  them  constantly  with  a  spatula.  Sprinkle  upon  the  softer  Extracts 
a  small  quantity  of  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

EXTRACTUM  ACONITI.  5r.    Extract  of  Aconite. 

"Take  of  the  fresh  Leaves  and  Flowering  Tops  of  Aconite  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  [avoirdupois].  Bruise  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  press  out  the 
juice;  heat  it  gradually  to  130°,  and  separate  the  green  colouring  matter  by  a 
calico  filter.  Heat  the  strained  liquor  to  200°  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
again  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  by  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup;  then  add  to  it  the  green  colouring  matter  previously  separated,  and, 
stirring  the  whole  together  assiduously,  continue  the  evaporation  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  140°,  until  the  extract  is  of  a  proper  consistence."  7?r. 

The  extract  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite  has  been  abandoned  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  probably  because  the  plant  is  not  generally  cultivated  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  British  process,  not  the  leaves  only, 
but  the  flowering  tops  also  are  used,  as  experience  has  shown  that  these  are  at 
least  equally  efficient.  The  process  consists  essentially  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
expressed  juice;  and  the  product,  therefore,  ranks  with  inspissated  juices. 

In  relation  to  the  preparation  of  this  extract,  as  well  as  of  all  others  derived 
from  the  expressed  juices  of  narcotic  plants,  the  following  summary  of  the  plan 
pursued  by  Mr.  Battley,  an  experienced  apothecary  of  London,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. Having  passed  the  expressed  juice  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  he  places  it 
immediately  upon  the  fire.  Before  it  boils,  a  quantity  of  green  matter  rises  to 
the  surface,  which  in  some  plants  is  very  abundant.  This  is  removed  by  a  per- 
forated tin  dish,  and  preserved.  It  ceases  to  appear  soon  after  the  liquid  begins 
to  boil.  The  boiling  is  continued  till  rather  more  than  half  the  fluid  has  been 
evaporated,  when  the  decoction  is  poured  into  a  conical  pan  and  allowed  to  cool. 
An  abundant  dark-green  precipitate  forms,  from  which  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
poured  off;  and  this,  having  been  reduced  one-half  by  a  second  boiling,  is  again 
allowed  to  stand.  The  precipitate  which  now  falls  is  less  green  than  the  first. 
The  remaining  fluid  is  once  more  placed  over  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  boil  till  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  syrup,  when  it  is  removed.  The  matter  at  first  col- 
lected by  skimming,  together  with  that  precipitated,  is  now  incorporated  with 
it,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  metallic  pan,  and  by  means  of  a  water-bath  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  extract  from  hardening  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as 
it  thus  loses  its  fine  green  colour,  and  becomes  proportionably  feeble. 

The  superiority  of  this  plan  over  a  continuous  boiling  is,  that  the  portions  of 
active  matter  which  are  deposited  at  different  stages  of  the  process  are  subjected 
for  a  shorter  time  to  heat  than  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquor,  and  are  con- 
sequently less  deteriorated.  The  matter  which  coagulates  before  the  fluid  boils 
is  chiefly  albumen,  embracing  portions  of  chlorophyll  and  of  the  undissolved 
vegetable  fibre.  It  might  probably  be  thrown  away  without  diminishing  the  vir- 
tues of  the  extract;  but  as  chlorophyll,  though  itself  inactive,  has  often  associ- 
ated with  it  a  portion  of  the  active  principle,  it  is  the  most  economical  plan  to 
incorporate  it  with  the  other  matters,  and,  besides,  its  presence  in  the  mass  is 
said  to  render  it  easier  to  be  worked  into  pills.  Mr.  Brande  states  that  one  cwt. 
of  fresh  aconite  yields  about  five  pounds  of  extract.  According  to  Geiger,  one 
pound  yields  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

In  the  new  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a 
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discriraination  is  made  between  the  chlorophyll  and  albumen;  the  former,  wnich 
consulates  at  130°,  being  at  first  separated  in  order  to  prevent  the  continuoua 
action  of  heat  upon  it,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  extract;  the  latter,  coagu- 
lating at  200°,  is  separated  and  rejected.  The  rejection  of  the  albumen  is  alto- 
gether advisable,  as  it  is  not  only  inert,  but  renders  the  extract  more  liable  to 
decomposition.  The  chlorophyll  is  retained  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph ;  and  also  to  give  a  greenish  colour  to  the  extract,  which  has 
conie  to  be  associated  in  general  opinion  with  its  goodness  of  quality. 

When  properly  prepared,  this  extract  has  a  greenish-brown  colour,  with  a 
disagreeable  narcotic  odour,  and  the  acrid  taste  of  the  plant.  It  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  night  and  morning,  to  be  gradually  increased 
till  the  system  is  affected.  Twenty  grains  or  more  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  W. 

EXTR ACTUM  ACONITI  ALCOIIOLICUM.  L^.aS'.  Alcoholic  Ex- 
tract of  Aconite. 

"  Take  of  Aconite  Leaf,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ; 
Alcohol  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  suffu-ient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder, 
previously  mixed  with  one-third  of  the  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  percolator,  and 
poor  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  has  all  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  powder,  pour  on  Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  pint  of  tincture  has  been 
obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously until  reduced  to  three  fluidounces.  Continue  the  percolation  with  Diluted 
Alcohol  until  two  pints  more  of  tinc^ture  have  passed,  or  until  the  powder  is  ex- 
hausted; then  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding ICO°,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add  the  three  fluidounces  of 
tincture  first  obtained.  Lastly,  continue  the  evaporation,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  120°,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S, 

The  exhaustion  of  the  aconite  in  this  process  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of 
its  peculiar  taste  in  the  liquid  which  passes. 

By  the  former  U.  S.  process  the  alcohol  in  the  evaporation  was  recovered  by 
distillation  and  saved.  In  the  present,  this  is  impossible  at  the  low  temperature 
at  which  the  evaporation  is  directed,  unless  by  the  aid  of  a  vacuum  apparatus; 
but,  at  the  present  high  price  of  alcohol,  it  would  be  advisable  for  every  apo- 
thecary, who  prepares  these  alcoholic  extracts,  to  be  provided  with  such  an  in- 
strument. The  attempt  to  save  the  alcohol  by  ordinary  distillation  would  imply 
an  elevation  of  the  heat  above  that  ofticinally  ordered,  and  thus  endanger  the 
decomposition  of  the  active  principle  of  the  aconite ;  and  views  of  economy 
shoold  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  efliciency  of  medicines. 

If  made  from  recently  dried  leaves,  which  have  not  yet  been  impaired  by  time, 
this  is  a  good  preparation  of  aconite ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  more  powerful,  and 
to  keep  better,  than  the  inspissated  juice.  According  to  Prof  SchrofT,  of  A'icnna, 
it  has  four  times  the  strength  of  that  preparation.  The  dose  is  half  a  grain  or  a 
grain,  to  br  gradually  increased  if  necessary. 

An  nlfoholic  extract  prepared  from  the  root  is  stronger,  and  may  be  given  in 
f  one  sixth  or  one-qnarter  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradually 
;  until  its  effects  are  experienced.*  W. 

'   I'loMler  o/Aeonift.    It  is  often  desirable  to  employ  aconite  externally  !n  the  form  of  a 

i  !'       '  ■  r        •'       '     '    '■  .    ..  ,t  ,  1-0  adYaniftgoousty  re- 

ig  proccj's.     Mix  four 
I  ^-y>  gr.  0-885),  roa- 
;  .  mixture  t  ,  so  a«  to  obtain 

'.\  I  -r  .  ;   ;.!,.■:,;:.,      i  :  -ff  throo  ;       '  .■>>[  evAporate  the 

rctiiUue  by  a  water  buih  to  u  s^  Wliilu  it  ib  btill  hut,  add  three  ouncta 

anil  a  half  of  adhesive  plaster.  u-d,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  till  it 

cools.  About  four  ounces  of  plaster  arc  iiius  ubtainecL  {Am.  Joum.  of  PKarm.,  xxv.  2011.) 
~A'or«  to  tkt  tenth  edition. 
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EXTRACTUM  ALOES  BARBADENSIS.jBr.  Extract  of  Barhadoe% 
AloeH. 

"Take  of  Barbadoes  Aloes,  in  small  fragments,  one  pound  [avoirdupois]; 
Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Add  the  Aloes  to  the 
Water,  and  stir  well  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Set  aside  for  twelve  hoars ; 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  strain  the  remainder,  and  evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  by  a  water-bath  or  a  current  of  warm  air  to  a  proper  consistence."  Br. 

EXTRACTUM  ALOES  SOCOTRINiE.  Br,  Extract  of  Socotrine 
Aloes. 

This  is  prepared  precisely  as  the  Barbadoes  Aloes. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  separate  from  aloes  the  resinoid  matter, 
the  apotheme  of  Berzelius,  which  is  supposed  to  irritate  the  bowels,  without  pos- 
sessing purgative  properties ;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  when  deprived 
of  a  small  proportion  of  adhering  extractive,  this  matter  is  quite  inert.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  injuriously  affect  the  virtues  of  the  medicine ;  and,  as  it  exists  in 
comparatively  small  proportion,  and  during  the  process  a  part  of  the  extractive 
becomes  insoluble,  the  preparation  may  be  considered  as  at  best  unnecessary. 
The  dose  of  the  purified  aloes  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.* 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  Br.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Br.    Extract  of  Chamomile. 

"  Take  of  Chamomile  Flowers  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Oil  of  Chamomile 
fifteen  minims;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Digest  the  Chamomile 
in  six  pints  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water  for  twelve  hours,  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor  and  press ;  again  digest,  and  press  as  before.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors 
by  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence,  adding  the  Oil  of  Chamomile  at  the 
end  of  the  process."  i?r. 

According  to  Mr.  Brande,  one  cwt.  of  dried  chamomile  flowers  affords  upon 
an  average  48  pounds  of  extract. 

This  extract  has  a  deep-brown  colour,  with  the  bitter  taste  and  aroma  of  cha- 
momile. It  much  better  represents  the  chamomile  than  the  old  Edinburgh  ex- 
tract, which,  being  obtained  by  decoction  and  inspissation,  contained  none  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  plant.  In  the  present  British  process,  not  only  is  care  taken  to 
avoid  boiling,  but  also  to  supply  any  possible  loss  of  oil  during  the  cautious 
evaporation,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  near  the  close  of  the  process. 
The  extract  may  be  given  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  flowers,  but  is  most  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  other  tonics  in  the  pilular  form.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 

*  Glycerate  of  Aloes.  Glycerole  of  Aloes.  Under  the  latter  name,  M.  Ohausli  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  a  preparation  consisting  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  aloes  dis- 
Bolved  in  glycerin.  Mr.  Ilaselden  prepared  this  in  the  following  method.  Macerating  half 
an  ounce  of  aloes  in  four  fluidounces  of  alcohol  until  dissolved,  he  filtered  the  tincture 
through  bibulous  paper,  evaporated  it  to  the  consistence  of  molasses,  and,  while  it  was  hi  :ll 
warm,  added  enough  glycerin  to  make  four  fluidounces.  Finding  that  the  aloes  was  wholly 
dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  impurity,  he  concluded  that  the  spirit  might  very 
well  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  aloes  used  directly  in  the  process.  Accordingly,  he  pro- 
poses to  substitute  the  following  method.  Mix  well  in  a  mortar  half  an  ounce  of  Socotrine 
aloes,  in  fine  powder,  and  four  fluidounces  of  glycerin;  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  bottle, 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  several  days;  if  the  aloes  be  not  now  dissolved,  heat  for  fifteen 
minutes  by  a  water-bath,  and  strain  through  linen  to  separate  impurities.  The  resulting 
liquid  is  of  a  bright  mahogany  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  glycerin.  The  preparation 
has  been  recommended  as  an  external  remedy  in  lichen  agrius  and  the  excoriations  of 
eczema,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  [Pharm.  Joum.,  Dec.  1859,  p.  322.)  It 
is  unfortunate,  we  think,  that  the  French  name  of  glycerole  has  been  employed  to  express 
solutions  in  glycerin,  as  this  has  been  adopted  as  the  termination  of  certain  proximate 
principles.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  term  glycerate  would  be  unexceptionable;  as  it  is  suf- 
ficiently expressive,  and  no  confusion  could  result.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  &  fluid  ex- 
tract of  aloes  with  the  aid  of  glycerin,  by  Prof.  Procter,  see  Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc, 
1863,  p.  240.— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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grains.  An  extract  may  be  prepared,  haTing  the  peculiar  flavonr  as  well  as  bit  • 
ternesa  of  chamomile,  by  macerating  the  flowers  in  water,  and  eyaporating  the 
infusion  in  vacuo.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ARNICiE  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.  S.  Alcoholic  Ex- 
tract of  Arnica. 

"  Take  of  Arnica,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  twenty-four  troyounces ;  Al- 
cohol four  pints ;  Water  two  pints ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  Alcohol  and  Water,  and  moisten  the  powder  with  a  pint  of  the  mixture ; 
then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mixture.  Continue  the  percolation  with  Diluted  Alcohol  until 
six  pints  of  tincture  have  passed.  Lastly,  evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

Tliis  extract  very  well  represents  the  virtues  of  arnica,  and  is  a  convenient 
form  for  its  administration.  According  to  Prof.  Procter,  it  amounts,  in  the  soft 
state,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  flowers.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  But 
the  chief  employment  of  the  extract  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  plaster.  (See 
Emplastrum  Arnicae.) 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Arnicae,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNiE.  f^.^S'.,  ^r.  Extract  of  Belladorma, 

"  Take  of  Belladonna  Leaf,  fresh,  twelve  troyounces.  Bruise  the  Leaf  in  a 
stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  it  a  little  water,  and  express  the  juice ;  then,  having 
heated  this  to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence." U.S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  the  "  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
Belladonna,"  and  prepares  the  Extract  from  them  in  the  same  manner  precisely 
as  Extract  of  Aconite.  (See  Extractum  Aconiti.) 

The  U.  8.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  extract  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  the  British  from  the  leaves  and  young  branches.  The  latter  direc- 
tion was  probably  based  on  experiments  by  Mr.  Squire,  of  London,  who  found 
that  an  extract  prepared  from  the  soft  herbaceous  parts  of  the  plant  generally, 
includintr  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  stalks,  not  only  has  a  better  consistence, 
and  is  less  apt  to  become  mouldy  by  keeping,  than  that  made  from  the  leaves 
exclusively,  but  is  more  effectual  in  the  same  quantity.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  Dec. 
1861,  p.  300.)  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  these  results,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  in  a  future  edition  of  our  officinal  standard,  should  they  be  con- 
fimi^'d  by  further  observation,  the  same  measure  may  be  adopted.  It  is  probable 
tbui  tilt  -f  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  other  extracts  prepared  from  fresh  leaves 
a8  to  that  of  belladonna,  at  least  in  relation  to  perennial  plants. 

From  tlie  experiments  of  MM.  Solon  and  Soubeiran,  it  appears  that,  in  relation 
to  this  extract,  the  insoluble  matter  separated  from  the  expressed  juice  by  filter- 
ing, and  thai  coagulated  by  heat,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  inert;  so  that  ailvantage 
n^NiiU>  from  clarifying  the  juice  by  these  means  before  evaporating  it.  So  far  as 
th*'  alljuiMcn  is  roncerned,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
rai  III;  but  it  i  whether  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  chlo- 

r'jihyll  whicli  i  _  .  and  which  is  reserved  in  the  British  proces.'^.  (See 

l.'r' radian  Acofiiii,  pm  ;    Mr.  Brandc  states  that  one  cwt.  of  fresh  bel- 

liui  )nna  yields  from  4  to  ^  mIs  of  extract.  According  to  M.  Rcclnz,  nearly 
ten  parts  may  be  obtained  from  one  hundred.  The  best  extract  is  brought  chiefly 
from  England;  but  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  has  found  that  it  may  be  prepared  of 
equally  good  quality  from  the  plant  grown  in  the  United  States.  (Am.  Joum. 
of  Phnrm.,  xxiv.  lOS.)  It  has  unually  a  dark-brown  colour,  a  slightly  narcoUr  not 
inpleasant  odour,  a  bitterish  ta«te,  and  a  soft  consistence  which  it  long  reiains. 
Isparagin  has  \ieen  found  in  this  extract.  {Joum.  de  Vhamx.y  xxi.  178.) 

Its  medical  properties  and  uses  bi^ve  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  Bella- 
69 
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donna.  A  few  words  in  relation  to  its  mode  of  application  may  be  proper  here. 
For  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  it  is  either  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence 
of  cream  and  rubbed  on  the  brow  and  eyelids,  or  dissolved  in  water  and  dropped 
into  the  eye.  In  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  it  is  applied  at  intervals  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  mixed  with  simple  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  ao 
ounce ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  too  powerfully  to  affect  the  system ;  and  th^ 
preparation,  therefore,  should  be  used  in  a  small  quantity  at  first.  In  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  chordee,  spasm  of  the  urethra,  and  painful  constriction  of  the 
rectum,  it  may  either  be  rubbed  in  the  form  of  ointment  upon  the  perineum,  along 
the  urethra,  &c.,  or  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  enema;  but  care  is  requisite  not 
to  introduce  it  too  freely  into  the  bowel.  It  is  sometimes  smeared  upon  the 
bougie,  mixed  with  oil,  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  In  the  form 
of  ointment  it  has  been  beneficially  employed  in  phymosis  and  paraphymosis,  and 
in  that  of  plaster  or  ointment,  in  local  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  pains.  (See  Eni' 
plastrum  Belladonnae.)  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  uncertain  on  account  of  its 
variable  strength.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  one-quarter  or  one  half  of  a 
grain,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose  till 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  are  experienced.  To  a  child  two  years  old  not  more 
than  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  should  be  administered  at  first. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Belladonnie,  Br.;  Unguentnra  Belladonnae.       W. 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNA  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Alco^ 
holic  Extract  of  Belladonna. 

"  Take  of  Belladonna  Leaf,  in  fine  powder,  twenty-four  troyounces ;  Alcohol 
four  pints;  Water  two  pints;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  Alcohol  and  Water,  and  moisten  the  powder  with  a  pint  of  the  mixture; 
then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  the  re^* 
mainder  of  the  mixture.  Continue  the  percolation  with  Diluted  Alcohol  until 
six  pints  of  tincture  have  passed.  Lastly,  evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  good  preparation,  though  less  necessary  than  some  other  spirituoug 
extracts  of  the  narcotic  plants;  as  the  inspissated  juice,  or  common  extract  of 
belladonna,  can  generally  be  procured  of  good  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  officinals 
of  the  French  Codex.    The  dose  to  begin  with  is  half  a  grain. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Belladonnae,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CALUMBiE.  Br.   Extract  of  Columho. 

"  Take  ofColumbo,  in  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Proof  Spirit /our 
pints  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Columbo  in  two  pints  of  the  Spirit  for 
twenty-four  hours;  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  Spirit 
slowly  through  it ;  distil  off  the  Spirit ;  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  the  proper 
consistence."  i?r. 

As  proof  spirit  takes  up  all  the  active  matter  of  columbo,  leaving  the  starch 
and  albumen  behind,  the  extract  prepared  according  to  this  formula  has,  in  a 
comparatively  small  bulk,  all  the  powers  of  the  root,  except  those  of  the  small 
proportion  of  volatile  oil  which  may  be  dissipated  in  the  process.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CANNABIS  PURIFICATUM.  C^.^S'.  Extractum 
Cannabis  Indices.  Br.  Purified  Extract  of  Hemp.  Extract  of  Indian 
Hemp. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Hemp  two  troyounces;  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Rub  the  Extract  with  two  fiuidounces  of  Alcohol  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  and,  having  added  twelve  fiuidounces  of  Alcohol,  allow  the  mixture  to 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  filter  the  tincture  through  paper,  passing 
sufficient  Alcohol,  through  the  filter,  to  exhaust  the  dregs  completely.    Lastly, 
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by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°,  evaporate  Xq 
dryness. "  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Indian  Hemp,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdopois]  ;  Recti  ■ 
fied  Spirit /oM/'  piiits  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Hemp  in  the  Spirit  for 
seven  days,  and  press  out  the  tincture.  Distil  off  the  Spirit,  and  evaporate  by  a 
water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence." -Br. 

These  are  not  identical  preparations ;  the  U.  S.  purified  extract  beinp  made 
from  the  impure  extract  imported  from  India,  the  British  extract  from  the  dried 
plant.    It  is  probable  that  the  former  would  be  found  most  efficient. 

Prof.  Procter  has  investiprated  the  subject  of  the  tests  for  purified  extract  or  resia 
of  hemp,  and  come  to  tiie  following  conclusions.  Its  peculiar  odour  when  mode- 
rately heated,  its  inditference  to  alkalies,  and  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  chlo- 
roform, benzole,  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  characteristic  though  not  entirely  dis- 
tinctive properties.  The  best  test,  he  thinks,  is  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*38),  which  acts 
slowly  when  cold,  but  with  heat  rapidly,  evolving  red  fumes,  and  converting  the 
resin  into  an  orange-red  resiuoid  substance,  which,  wheq.washed  and  dried,  closely 
resembles  gamboge  in  colour.  (Proceed,  of  the  Am.  PJiarm.  Ashoc,  A.  D.  18G-4.) 

For  remarks  in  relation  to  the  uses  and  doses  of  this  preparation,  see  Ex- 
tractum  Cannabis,  in  Part  I.  {page  381).  It  is  no  doubt  of  more  uniform 
strength  than  the  crude  extract,  but  cannot  always  be  relied  on  as  equable  in  this 
respect,  and  therefore  should  be  prescribed  with  caution  in  relation  to  the  dose. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Cannabis,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cannabis  Indicae,  Br.     W. 

EXTBACTUM  CINCHONiE.  ^/.iS'.    Extract  of  Omehona. 

"Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Alcohol/b?<r 
pirUs;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder,  previously  mixed 
with  three  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of  tlie  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  pour 
upou  the  residue  sufficient  Water  to  keep  its  wirface  covered,  until  four  pints  of 
tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  until  six  pints 
of  infusion  are  obtained.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  aud  evai>oratt) 
the  infusion  until  the  liquids  respectively  are  brought  to  the  consistence  of  thiii 
honey;  then  mix  them,  aud  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

The  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark  is  selected  for  this  preparation,  as  it  can  alwa^ 
be  relied  on  as  efficient  By  this  process  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  extracted ; 
the  parts  soluble  in  alcohol  being  first  taken  up,  and  afterwards  those  in  water, 
and  the  tincture  and  infusion  thus  obtained  separately.  This  proceeding  has  the 
great  advantage  that  no  more  heat  is  necessary  to  evaporate  the  tincture  than 
the  alcoholic  menstruum  requires  ;  while,  if  the  two  liquids  were  mixed,  it  would 
be  necessarily  subjected  to  a  longer  continuance  if  not  a  higher  degree  of  the 
heat;  and  the  advantage  is  the  greater  as  most  of  the  active  matter  is  extracted 
in  the  first  percolation  with  alcohol.  If  proper  care  be  taken  in  executing  the 
process,  both  in  relation  to  the  percolation,  and  the  avoidance  of  too  high  « 
temperature,  the  extract  wiy  fully  represent  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  ; 

The  former  extracts  of  cinchona  of  the  British  Colleges  are  all  omitted  in  the 
new  British  Pharmacopojia,  which  directs  in  their  place  a  fluid  extract,  under 
the  name  of  Erfractum  Cinchona  Liquidum,  which  will  be  treated  of  among 
the  Fluid  Kxtnirfq. 

A  very  go-  '  of  bark  waa  f-  urepared.in  the  shops  of  Philadel- 

phia, by  ma4  (  richona  for  a  <  il»le  length  of  time  in  a  large  pro- 

portion of  water,  and  slowly  evaporating  the  infusion,  by  a  very  moderate  heat, 
fn  large  shallow  dishes  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  stove.  Hefrire  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  quiiiia  hud  superseded  that  of  most  other  prei'  of  bark,  we  em- 
ployed this  extract  wiilj  succof^s  in  the  treatment  of  intn  s  and  found  ten 
grains  of  it  equivalent  to  nearly  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  cinchona. 

The  extract  should  always  be  brought  to  the  hard  dry  state  in  which  it  may  ht 
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pulverized;  as  it  is  thus  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  exposure,  and  in  the  state  of 
powder  may  be  more  uniformly  incorporated  with  other  substances.  Though 
directed  officinally  to  be  prepared  from  the  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  equally  efficient  if  made  from  the  red.* 

Medical  Uses,  The  extract  of  Peruvian  bark  is  at  present  much  less  employed 
than  before  the  discovery  of  quinia.  It  is  still,  however,  occasionally  prescribed 
as  a  tonio  in  combination  with  other  medicines;  and,  as  it  possesses,  when  pro- 
perly prepared  with  a  spirituous  menstruum,  almost  all  the  active  principles  as 
they  exist  in  the  bark  itself,  it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  the  sulphate  of 
quinia,  whenever  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  is  incapable  of  exerting  all  the 
curative  influence  of  cinchona.  We  are  told,  however,  that,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  Calisaya  bark,  much  of  the  extract  as  at  present  in  the  shops  is 
prepared  from  inferior  varieties.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  equiva- 
lent to  about  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI.  Br.   Extract  of  Colchicum, 

"  Take  of  Fresh  Colchicum  Corms,  deprived  of  their  coats,  seven  pounds 
[avoirdupois].  Crush  the  Corms;  press  out  the  juice;  allow  the  feculence  to 
subside,  and  heat  the  clear  liquor  to  212°;  then  strain  through  flannel,  and 
evaporate  by  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°,  to  a  proper 
consistence."  Br. 

There  scarcely  seems  to  be  occasion  for  both  this  and  the  following  extract. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains. 

In  Great  Britain  a  preparation  called  preserved  juice  of  colchicum  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  five  minims  or  more.  It  is  made  by  expressing  the  fresh  bulb, 
allowing  the  juice  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  that  the  feculent  matter  may 
subside,  then  adding  one-quarter  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  allowing  it  again  to  stand 
for  a  short  period,  and  ultimately  filtering.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  ACETICUM.  U.S.,  Br,  Acetic  Extract 
of  Colchicum. 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces; 
Acetic  Acid  four  fiuidounces;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Acetic 
Acid  add  a  pint  of  Water,  and  mix  the  resulting  liquid  with  the  Colchicum 
Root.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  pour  Water 
gradually  upon  it  until  the  liquid  passes  with  little  or  no  taste.  Lastly,  evapo- 
rate the  liquid,  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  this  extract  is  directed  to  be  prepared  precisely 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  six  fiuidounces  of  Acetic  Acid  {Br.)  are  to  be 
added  to  the  crushed  corms  before  expression. 

As  the  fresh  colchicum  bulb  is  rarely  to  be  had  in  this  country,  the  XJ.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  employs  the  dried  bulb ;  and  its  process,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  afford  a  very  efficient  extract.  Some  inconveniences  are  experienced  in 
preparing  the  extract,  according  to  the  London  process,  from  the  recent  bulb 
by  expression,  which  would  seem  to  render  the  U.  S.  process  under  all  circum- 
stances preferable.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xlii.  62.) 

The  use  of  the  acetic  acid,  in  this  preparation,  is  to  render  more  soluble  the 
alkaline  principle  upon  which  the  virtues  of  meadow-saflfron  are  thought  to  de- 

*  Quinium.  Under  this  name  a  preparation  has  had  some  reputation  in  Europe,  made  by 
mixing  quinia  and  cinchonia  barks  in  such  proportion  that  there  should  be  about  two 
parts  of  the  former  alkaloid  to  one  of  the  latter,  with  half  their  weight  of  slaked  lime,  ex- 
hausting the  mixture  with  alcohol,  and  then  distilling  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The 
resulting  quinium  should  yield  one-third  of  its  weight  of  the  two  alkaloids.  Tlio  dose  is 
three  grains.  The  disadvantage  of  this  as  of  all  the  amorphous  preparations  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids,  is  the  want  of  that  protection  against  adulteration  which  is  aifcded  by 
the  crystalline  form  of  the  pure  principles.  (See  Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  Sept.  18W,  p  400.)*- 
N'oU  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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pend.    The  acetic  extract  of  colchicam  is  highly  commended  by  Sir  C.  Scuda- 
more,  who  prefers  it  made  by  evaporating,  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  a  satu 
rated  acetic  infusion  of  the  dried  bulb.  (Land.  Med.  Oazetie,  Dec.  10,  1841.) 
The  dose  of  the  extract  is  one  or  two  grains,  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  increased  if  necessary.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ALCOHOLICUM.  f^.^.  Alco- 
liolic  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

"Take  of  Co\oc'jui\i  forty -eight  troyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dry  the  Colocynth,  and,  having  removed  the  seeds,  and  reduced  it  to 
coarse  powder  by  grinding  or  bruising,  macerate  it  in  eight  pints  of  Diluted  Al- 
cohol for  four  days,  with  occasional  stirring;  then  express  strongly,  and  strain 
through  flannel.  Pack  the  residue,  previously  broken  up  with  the  hands,  firmly 
in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  cover  it  with  the  strainer,  and  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it,  until  the  tincture  and  expressed  liquid,  taken  together,  measure  sixteen 
pints.  Mix  the  tincture  with  the  expressed  liquid,  and,  having  recovered  from 
the  mixture  ten  pints  of  alcohol  by  distillation,  evaporate  the  residue  to  dryness 
hy  means  of  a  water-bath.  Lastly,  reduce  the  dry  mass  to  powder,  and  keep  it 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  The  Extract  obtained  by  this  process  weighs  about 
seven  troyounces."  U.  S. 

Colocynth  should  be  deprived  of  its  seeds,  as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, before  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum.  Dr.  Duncan 
found  half  a  pound  of  colocynth  to  contain  2770  grains  of  seeds,  which,  boiled 
l)y  themselves,  yielded  almost  nothing  to  water.  Dr.  Squibb  found  selected  fruits 
to  yield  from  258  to  34  per  cent,  of  medullary  part;  and  this,  when  well  ex- 
Imnsted  by  diluted  alcohol,  to  yield  60  7  to  60*8  per  cent,  of  dry  extract;  while 
*'  1  the  whole  fruit,  including  pulp  and  seeds,  from  15  69  to  206  per  cent,  was 
i  lined  according  to  the  degree  of  dryness.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1857, 
p.  98.)  Boiling  water  extracts  so  much  pectic  acid  and  mucilage  from  colocynth, 
that  the  decoction  or  hot  infusion  gelatinizes  on  cooling;  and  the  extract  made 
by  means  of  it  is  loaded  with  inert  matter,  and,  besides,  is  apt  to  become  mouldy, 
or  so  tough  and  hard  as  to  resist  trituration  and  formation  into  pills.  Hence  the 
London  College,  following  in  this  respect  the  French  Codex,  directed,  in  the  last 
^ition  of  its  Pharmacopojia,  maceration  with  cold  water;  but  diluted  alcohol 
been  found  to  be  a  much  better  menstruum,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the 
^  S.  process ;  while,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  simple  extract  has  been 
discarded  altogether.  The  chief,  if  not  exclusive  use  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is 
In  the  preparation  of  the  compound  extract 

Off.  Frep.  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.,  Br. 
Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth, 

"Take  of  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Colocynth,  in  fine  powder,  three  troyounces 
2nd  a  half;  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces;  Resin  of 
8cammony,  in  fine  powder,  three  Iroyowiceti ;  Cardamom,  in  fme  powder,  a  troy- 
Qunce;  Soap,  in  line  powder,  three  troyounces.  Mix  the  powders  thoroughly, 
and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  £7.  S. 

"Take  of  Colocynth,  freed  from  the  seeds,  idx  ounces;  Extract  of  Socotrine 
Aloes  twelve  ounces;  Scammouy  or  Resin  of  Scammony,  in  powder,  four 
vunres;  Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  three  ounces;  Cardamoms,  freed  from  their 
fapsules,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce;  Proof  Spirit  one  gallon  [Imperial  mea- 
fturej.  Macerate  the  Colocynth  in  the  Spirit  for  four  days ;  press  out  the  tincture, 
und  add  to  it  the  Extract  of  Aloes,  the  Sojip,  and  the  Scammony.  Distil  olf  the 
•pirit,  and  evaporate  the  residue  by  a  water-bath  to  a  pilular  consistence,  add- 
ing the  Cardamoms  towards  the  end  of  the  process. "  i^r.  The  ounce  employed 
itt  this  process  is  the  avoirdnpois. 
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The  present  CJ.  S.  formula  differs  from  that  of  1850,  in  taking  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  colocynth  already  prepared,  instead  of  directing  its  preparation  from 
the  colocynth,  and  in  snbstituting  resin  of  scamraony  for  the  scammony  itself. 
The  former  provision  ensures  uniformity  of  result  so  far  as  the  colocynth  is  con- 
cerned; whereas,  by  the  old  formula,  this  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  variable 
quality  of  the  colocynth  employed,  unless  an  unusual  amount  of  care  was  taken 
in  its  selection.  The  second  change  contributes  tb  the  same  result  of  uniformity ; 
because  the  resin  of  scammony  is  very  nearly  of  equable  strength,  while  scam- 
mony is  notoriously  otherwise;  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  yielding 
a  stronger  extract,  as  the  resin  is  much  more  energetic  in  an  equal  dose  than 
the  crude  drug  as  ordinarily  found  in  the  market.  The  object  of  the  soap  in  this 
formula  is  to  improve  the  consistence  of  the  mass,  which,  when  hardened  by  time, 
it  renders  more  soluble  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach.  It  may  possibly  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  action  of  the  aloes.  In  the  U.  S.  process  the  ex- 
tract is  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  very  convenient  for  admixture  with  other 
substances;  while,  if  given  uncombined,  it  may  be  readily  made  into  pills  by  suit- 
able additions.  The  alternative  of  using  the  scammony  or  its  resin,  in  the  British 
formula,  appears  to  us  very  objectionable. 

This  extract  is  an  energetic  and  safe  cathartic,  possessing  the  activity  of  its 
three  purgative  ingredients,  with  comparatively  little  of  the  drastic  character  of 
the  colocynth  and  scammony.  It  may  be  still  further  and  advantageously  modi- 
fied by  combination  with  rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  &c.,  with  one  or  more  of  which 
it  is  often  united  in  prescription.  In  such  combination  it  is  much  employed 
whenever  an  active  cathartic  is  desirable,  particularly  in  the  commencement  of 
fevers  and  febrile  complaints,  in  congestion  of  the  liver  or  portal  system,  and  in 
obstinate  constipation.  In  small  doses  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  in  that  state 
of  habitual  costiveness,  depending  on  a  want  of  the  due  irritability  of  the  bowels, 
which  often  occurs  in  old  people.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  bowels.  A  very 
eligible  combination  is  the  compound  cathartic  pill  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
We  are  informed  that  much  of  the  extract  sold  in  this  country  is  made  with  in- 
ferior scammony  and  aloes,  and  an  iusufiBcient  proportion  of  colocynth,  so  that 
it  is  comparatively  inert.  Cheap  compound  extract  of  colocynth  should  be  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and  the  apothecary  should  prepare  it  for  himself.* 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulae  Catharticae  Compositee,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CONII.  U.S.,  Br.   Extract  of  Hemlock, 

"Take  of  Hemlock,  fresh,  twelve  troyounces.  Bruise  the  Hemlock  in  a  stone 
mortar,  sprinkling  on  it  a  little  water,  and  express  the  juice,  then,  having  heated 
this  to  the  boiling  point,  filter  it,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence,  either 
in  a  vacuum  with  the  aid  of  heat,  or  in  shallow  vessels,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, by  means  of  a  current  of  air,  directed  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid."  U.  S. 

The  directions  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  this  extract  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  for  the  extract  of  aconite,  the  fresh  leaves  and  young  branches 
of  conium  being  used. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  preparation  of  this  extract  is  to  evaporate 
the  juice  without  an  undue  degree  of  heat.  At  a  temperature  of  2 12°  or  upwards, 
its  active  principle  undergoes  rapid  decomposition,  being  converted  into  resinous 
matter  and  ammonia.  This  is  detected  by  the  operator  by  the  ammoniacal  odour 
mixed  with  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  plant.  The  juice  always  to  a  certain 
extent  undergoes  this  decomposition  when  evaporated  over  a  fire,  and  is  not  ex 
empt  from  it  even  when  the  heat  is  regulated  by  a  water-bath.    Hence  the  pro- 

*  See  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  March,  1867  (xxix.  97),  and  in  th"*  Fro- 
eeedings  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858  (p.  411),  some  useful  practical  observations  l*y  Dr. 
E.  R.  Squibb,  upon  the  best  method  of  preparing  this  extract,  so  as  to  secure  tir  iformitjr 
and  efficiency. 
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priety  of  the  directions  in  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias.  An  excellent 
plan  in  the  evaporation  is  to  conduct  it  first  in  a  Tacuum,  and  afterwards  in 
shallow  vessels  with  a  carrent  of  air  at  common  temperatures.  By  the  direction 
to  heat  the  juice  to  the  boiling  point,  or  200°  (Br.),  and  then  to  filter,  whereby  the 
inert  albumen  is  coagulated,  and,  with  the  equally  inert  chlorophyll  and  vegetable 
fibre,  is  separated  from  the  liquid  before  evaporation,  the  extract  is  procured  in 
a  more  concentrated  state,  and,  besides,  deprived  of  substances  which  niight 
favour  its  decomposition.  Long-continued  exposure  to  the  air  is  productive  of 
the  !5arae  result  as  too  much  heat,  so  that  old  extracts  are  frequently  destitute 
of  activity.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxii.  416.)  No  one  of  the  extracts  is  more  vari- 
able in  its  qualities  than  this.  The  season  at  which  the  herb  is  collected,  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  its  growth,  the  method  of  preparing  the  extract,  are 
all  points  of  importance,  and  are  all  too  frequently  neglected.  (See  Conii  Folia.) 
In  this  country  the  process  has  often  been  carelessly  conducted ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  an  extract,  prepared  by  boiling  the  plant  in  water  and  evaporatiug 
the  decoction,  have  been  sold  as  the  genuine  drug.  The  apothecary  should 
always  prepare  the  extract  himself,  or  i)rocure  it  from  persons  in  whom  he  can 
have  confidence.  That  imported  from  London  has  usually  been  considered  the 
best;  but  we  have  seen  and  tried  the  extract  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Tilden 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  at  a  low  heat,  and  have  found 
it  superior  to  any  that  we  had  previously  employed.  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  suggested  to  us  by  Professor  Procter,  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  juice,  before  evaporation,  might  tend  to  fix  the  conia,  and  enable  it  better 
to  resist  the  influence  of  heat  than  in  its  native  combination.  The  activity  of 
any  specimen  of  the  extract  may  be  in  some  measure  judged  of  by  rubbing  it 
with  potassa,  which,  disengaging  the  conia  and  rendering  it  volatile,  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiar  mouse-like  odour  of  that  principle.  If  no  odour  be  evolved  under 
these  circumstances,  the  extract  may  be  deemed  inert. 

The  extract  of  hemlock  prepared  without  separating  the  chlorophyll  has  a 
fresh  olive  or  green  colour,  but,  according  to  the  U.  S.  process,  is  brownish.  It 
should  have  a  strong  narcotic,  somewhat  fetid  odour,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste. 
According  to  Brande,  from  three  to  five  pounds  are  obtained  from  one  cwt.  of 
the  leaves.  M.  Ilccluz  got  rather  more  than  an  ounce  from  sixteen  ounces.  Of 
the  medical  properties  and  application  of  this  extract,  we  have  spoken  under 
:he  head  of  Conii  Folia.  The  dose  is  two  grains  two,  three,  or  four  times  a 
day,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  evidences  of  its  action  upon  the  system  are 
afforded.    It  may  be  administered  in  pill  or  solution.  W. 

•  EXTRACTUM  CONII  ALCOHOLIOUM.  U.  S,  Alcoholic  Extract  of 
Hemlock. 

"Take  of  Hemlock,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces; 
S'  '  a  pint;  Diluted  A\go\\o\  a  sufficient  quautily.  Introduce  the  powder, 
J  y  mixed  with  one-lhird  of  the  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  percolator,  and 

pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  has  all  beeu  ab- 
sorbed by  the  powder,  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  a  pint  of  tincture  has 
!  lined.    Set  this  a.side  in  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spon- 

!  y  until  reduced  to  three  fiuidounces.   Continue  the  percolation  with  Di- 

l-!ied  Alcohol  until  two  pint.n  more  of  tincture  have  passed,  or  until  the  powder 
is  €jhan.>ted;  then  evaporate  thiK  liquid,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  tem- 
oerature  not  exceeding  160°,  to  the  cousihtence  of  syrup.  To  this  add  the  three 
Joidounces  of  tincture  first  obtained,  and  continue  the  evaporation,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  120°,  ontil  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence." U.  S. 

This  is  one  of  the  French  officinal  extracts,  and,  when  well  made  from  recently 
and  carefully  dried  Icarcs,  is  a  good  p                     "."  ■  ;»» 

in  evaporatini;^  in  thiscase  as  in  that  (. _ 
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It  will  bo  niiticeJ  that  care  is  taken  in  the  formula  to  prevent  injury  from  too 
great  a  heat,  by  first  passing  alcohol,  which  forms  a  highly  concentrated  tinc- 
ture, and  allowing  this  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  three  fluidounces,  which  is 
not  added  to  the  remainder  until  but  little  of  the  menstruum  remains ;  and  the 
process  is  completed  at  the  low  heat  of  120°.  This  caution  is  necessary  from  the 
great  facility  with  which  conia  is  decomposed  by  heat.  The  proportion  of  ex- 
tract yielded  by  dried  hemlock,  by  percolation  with  alcohol,  is,  according  to 
Messrs.  Yielguth  and  Nentwich,  21*3  per  cent.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.y 
May,  1859,  p.  237.)  The  dose,  to  begin  with,  is  one  or  two  grains,  to  be  in- 
creased if  necessary.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  DIGITALIS  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Alcoholic  Ex- 
tract  of  Digitalis. 

"Take  of  Digitalis,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces; 
Alcohol  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder, 
previously  mixed  with  one-third  of  the  Alcohol,  into  a  percolator,  and  pour  upon 
it  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  has  all  been  absorbed  by  the 
powder,  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  a  pint  of  tincture  has  been  obtained. 
Set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  until 
reduced  to  three  fluidounces.  Continue  the  percolation  with  Diluted  Alcohol 
until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  passed,  or  until  the  powder  is  exhausted; 
tnen  evaporate  this  liquid,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 160°,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  To  this  add  the  three  fluidounces  of 
tincture  first  obtained,  and  continue  the  evaporation,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 120°,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  though  less  needed  than 
many  others,  because  the  dose  of  digitalis  itself  is  small ;  and  nothing  is  gained 
on  the  point  of  equability  of  strength  ;  as  the  really  active  part  of  digitalis  con- 
stitutes but  a  small  proportion  even  of  the  extract,  and  might  be  altogether 
wanting  without  observably  affecting  its  bulk.  The  same  caution  is  used,  in  pre- 
paring this  extract,  against  the  injurious  effects  of  heat  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
extract  of  conium.  The  skill,  exhibited  by  the  revisers  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
in  the  application  of  the  process  of  percolation  to  pharmaceutical  purposes,  is 
evinced  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  the  directions  for  preparing  the  extracts, 
fluid  extracts,  and  oleoresins.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  digitalis  contains  all  the 
virtues  and  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  powdered  leaves.  Accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Vielguth  and  Nentwich,  the  amount  of  alcoholic  extract  obtained 
from  dried  digitalis  by  cold  displacement  is  27'1  per  cent.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  May,  1859,  p.  237.)  The  dose,  therefore,  of  this  extract  to  begin  with 
should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  DULCAMARA.  U.S.  Extract  of  Bittersweet. 

"  Take  of  Bittersweet,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Diluted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Bittersweet  with  four  fluidounces  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  gra- 
dually upon  it  until  the  tincture  passes  but  slightly  impregnated  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Bittersweet.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture  until  reduced 
to  one-half;  then  strain,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  to  the  proper 
consistence."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  well  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  comparatively 
little  used  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  The  substitution,  in  the  late 
revision  of  the  PharmacopcDia,  of  diluted  alcohol  for  water  as  the  menstruum  is 
a  decided  improvement.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains;  but  much  more 
may  be  given  with  safety.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANiE.  U.S.,  Br.  Extract  of  Gentian. 
"Take  of  Gentian,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces;  Wat^r 
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a  sufficient  quantity .  Moisten  the  Gentian  with  four  fluidounces  of  Water,  paei 
it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the  infusion 
passes  but  slightly  impregnated  with  the  properties  of  the  Gentian.  Boil  tho 
liquid  to  three-fourths  of  its  bulk ;  then  strain,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Gentian,  sliced,  one  pound  [avoirdupois],-  Boiling  Distilled  Water 
one  gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Gentian  in  the  Water  for  two 
hours,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes ;  pour  off,  press,  and  strain.  Then  evaporate  by 
a  water- bath  to  a  proper  consistence."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  plan  of  percolation  with  cold  water  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
extraction  of  the  active  matter  of  gentian,  and  even  the  British  method  of  ma- 
ceration with  hot  water  is  much  better  than  the  old  method  of  decoction.  By 
the  use  of  cold  water  starch  and  pectic  acid  are  left  behind,  while  any  albumec 
that  may  be  taken  up  is  got  rid  of  by  the  boiling  and  straining. 

The  extract,  however,  may  be  advantageously  made  by  macerating  the  root 
in  two  parts  of  water  for  thirty-six  hours,  then  expressing  in  a  powerful  press, 
again  macerating  with  additional  water,  and  in  like  manner  expressing,  and 
evaporating  the  united  expressed  liquors.  MM.  Guibourt  and  Cadet  de  Vaujt 
obtained  by  maceration  in  cold  water  an  extract  not  only  greater  in  amount, 
but  more  transparent,  more  bitter,  and  possessing  more  of  the  colour  and  smell 
of  the  root  than  that  prepared  by  decoction.  Guibourt  attributes  this  result  to 
the  circumstance  that,  as  gentian  contains  little  if  any  starch,  it  yields  nothing 
to  boiling  which  it  will  not  also  yield  to  cold  water;  while  decoction  favours 
the  combination  of  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  with  the  lignin.  But  this 
opinion  requires  modification,  now  that  it  is  understood  that  gentian  contains 
pectic  acid,  which  water  will  extract  when  boiling  hot,  but  not  when  cold.  For 
observations  in  relation  to  the  best  modes  of  evaporation  in  the  formation  of 
extracts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  1082.  Gentian,  according  to  Braude, 
yields  half  its  weight  of  extract  by  decoction. 

As  ordinarily  procured,  the  extract  of  gentian  is  nearly  inodorous,  very  bit- 
ier,  of  a  dark-brown  colour  approaching  to  black,  shining,  and  tenacious.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a  tonic,  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
meullic  preparations.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HiEMATOXYLI.  U.S.,  Br.  Extract  of  Logwood. 

"Take  of  Logwood,  rasped,  ttvelve  troyounces;  Water  eight  pints.  Boil 
down  to  four  pintij,  and  strain  the  decoction  while  hot ;  then  evaporate  to  dry- 
Desa.'»C7.  .S. 

"Take  of  Logwood,  in  fine  chips,  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  one  fjallon  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  down  to  one-half,  strain,  and  evaporate  by  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  con- 
ristence,  stirring  with  a  wooden  spatula."  Jir. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  decoction  in  the  preparation  of  ex* 
tracts  is  not  considered  objectionable.  Iron  vessels  should  not  be  employed  in 
tho  process,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  tannic  acid.  The  evaporation 
ii'  iild  lie  carried  so  far  that  the  extract  may  be  dry  and  brittle  when  cold. 
About  20  lbs.  of  it  are  obtained  from  one  cwt.  of  logwood,  {lirandr.)  It  is  of 
a  deep-ruby  colour,  and  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste,  and  has  all  the  medical 
virtues  of  the  wood.  If  given  in  pills,  these  should  be  recently  mmde,  as,  when 
long  kept,  they  are  said  to  become  so  hard  as  sometimes  to  pass  anoiianged 
through  the  bowels.  The  extrwt,  however,  is  best  administered  in  solution.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  This  extract  is  said  to  be  prepared  largely 
•n  Yocatan  and  other  parts  of  Mexico.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Extractum 
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HE1.LEB0RI.  U.  S.  1850.  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Black  Hellebore.  Extract 
of  Hellebore. 

"  Take  of  Black  Hellebore,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troy' 
ounces;  Alcohol  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the 
powder,  previously  mixed  with  one-third  of  the  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  perco- 
lator, and  pour  upon  it  the  renaainder  of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  has  all 
been  absorbed  by  the  powder,  pour  on  Diluted  Alcohol  nntil  a  pint  of  tincture 
has  been  obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  until  reduced  to  three  fluidounces.  Continue  the  percolation  with 
Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  passed,  or  until  the  pow- 
der is  exhausted;  then  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  160°,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  To  this  add  the  three  fluid- 
ounces  of  tincture  first  obtained,  and  continue  the  evaporation,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  120°,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  injurious  influence  of  heat  upon  black  helle- 
bore, the  watery  extract  prepared  by  decoction  is  little  if  at  all  stronger  than 
the  root.  The  process  of  percolation  with  cold  spirit  was,  therefore,  adopted 
m  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  and  has  been  retained  with  improvement 
in  the  present  edition;  and,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  conduct  the  evaporation 
at  as  low  a  temperature,  and  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  as  possible,  an 
efficient  extract  will  be  obtained.  Any  resin  which  may  be  deposited  during  the 
evaporation  should  be  separated  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  mixed  with 
the  rest.  If  the  hellebore  itself  be  of  good  quality,  the  extract  will  operate  as  a 
drastic  purge  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains. 

The  former  French  Codex  contained  a  process  for  preparing  the  extract  of 
hellebore,  according  to  the  method  of  Bacher.  Two  pounds  of  the  root  and  half 
a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potassa  are  digested,  with  a  moderate  heat,  for  twelve 
hours,  in  eight  pounds  of  alcohol  of  22°  B. ;  the  tincture  is  strained  with  ex- 
pression ;  the  residuum  is  again  digested  with  eight  pounds  of  white  wine  fo« 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  wine  is  expressed,  and,  having  stood  four  hours  to  settle, 
is  decanted;  the  liquors  are  then  mixed,  and  with  a  gentle  heat  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  One  ounce  of  this  extract,  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  myrrh,  and  with  ten  scruples  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  Centaurea 
benedicta,  and  made  into  pills  of  one  grain  each,  constitutes  the  preparation 
known  as  the  to)iic  pills  of  Bacher,  formerly  much  used  in  amenorrhoea  and 
dropsy,  and  probably  not  without  advantage,  especially  in  the  former  of  these 
diseases.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  pills  during  the  day.  An  additional 
quantity  of  diluted  alcohol  might,  without  disadvantage,  be  substituted  for  the 
wine  in  the  preparation  of  this  extract.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI.  U.S.,  Br.   Extract  of  Henbane, 

"  Take  of  Henbane  Leaf,  fresh,  twelve  troyounces.  Bruise  the  Leaf  in  a  ston« 
mortar,  sprinkling  on  it  a  little  water,  and  express  the  juice  ;  then,  having  heated 
ihie  to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence,"  U.  S. 

Ill  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  this  extract  is  prepared  from  "  the  fresh  Leaves 
and  young  Branches  of  Hyoscyamus"  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  Extract 
of  Aconite.  (See  Extractum  Aconiti.) 

MM.  Solon  and  Soubeiran  have  shown  that  the  insoluble  matter  separated 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  henbane  by  filtering,  and  that  coagulated  by  heat, 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  inert;  so  that  the  juice  may  be  usefully  clarified  before 
evaporation.  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  viii.  228.)  The  retention  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll, however,  as  provided  for  in  the  British  formula,  is  thought  to  be  advan- 
tageous. Extract  of  Henbane  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  England,  but  it  is 
at  present  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tilden  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  the  vacuum  pro* 
cess.  Mr.  Brande  says  that  one  cwt.  of  the  fresh  herb  affords  between  foar  and 
five  pounds.    M.  Kecluz  obtained  about  one  part  from  sixteen. 
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The  extract  is  of  a  dark-olive  colour,  of  a  narcotic  rather  unpleasant  odour, 
and  a  bitterish,  nauseous,  slightly  saline  taste.  It  retains  its  softness  for  a  long 
time;  but  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  becomes  dry,  and  exhibits,  when 
broken,  small  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium.  (Recluz.) 
Like  all  the  inspissated  juices  it  is  of  variable  strength,  according  to  its  age,  lue 
care  used  in  its  preparation,  and  the  character  of  the  leaves  from  which  it  was 
procured.  (See  Hyoscyamus.)*  In  its  use,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with 
a  moderate  dose,  two  or  three  grains  for  instance,  and  gradually  to  increase  the 
quantity  till  some  effect  is  experienced,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  par- 
ticular parcel  employed  is  ascertained.  It  is  usually  given  in  pill.  It  is  some- 
times used  externally  for  the  same  purposes  as  extract  of  belladonna. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami,  Br.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI  ALCOHOLICUxM.  U,  S.  Alcoholic 
Extract  of  Henbane. 

"  Take  of  Henbane  Leaf,  recently  dried  and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twenty- 
four  troyounces;  Alcohol /our  pints;  Water  two  pints;  Diluted  Alcohol  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Alcohol  and  Water,  and  moisten  the  powder  with 
a  pint  of  the  mixture;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  mixture.  Continue  the  percolation  with  Diluted 
Alcohol  until  the  tincture  measures  six  pints.  Lastly,  evaporate  this,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  henbane,  if  prepared  from  recently  dried  leaves,  ia 
thought  to  be  more  uniform  and  powerful  than  the  inspissated  juice  or  common 
extract.  It  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  the  French  Codex.  The  dose  is  one  or 
two  grains,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  its  effects  are  obtained.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  IGNATIiE  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.  S.  Alcoholic  Ex- 
tract  of  Ignatia. 

"Take  of  Ignatia,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces;  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  Ignatia  with  four  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  an  hour.  Then  introduce  it  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press 
it  firmly,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  three  pints  uf  tincture  have 
slowly  pasjifd.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  tincture 
Is  reduced  to  half  a  pint,  and  evaporate  this  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  was  newly  introduced  into  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Tharmacopcjeia, 
not  so  ranch  because  the  prej)aration  is  needed;  for  it  is  essentially  the  same  in 
remedial  properties  and  applications  as  the  extract  of  nux  vomica;  as  in  order 
to  give  due  officinal  sanction  to  a  preparation  already  in  popular  use,  and,  by 

♦Much  '.n  the  choice  of  the  leaves;  and  loo  little  attention  is  paid  to  this 

point.     It  U  the  hi«»nnial  plant,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  leaves  of 

.so  of  the  tirst,  and  ^iiuuld,  therefore, 

m,  iu  the  first  purl  uf  ihla  wurk,  that 

has  flowered.     Mr.  Charles  Cracknell 

)ie  plant  is  in  a  flt  state  for  collection 

'  ■   .     '         r^       ■     .r  •  ftt  the  top  are  blown,  but  have  not 

jei  be^uu  to  tade.  which  have  been  formed  are  still  sofl 

aad  juicy.     For  otlp  n  of  this  exlraol,  seo  u  p.-q-or  by  Mr. 

Cracknell  in  il  I'hurm.  ^x  the  Pharm.  Journ.,  M  '      -l. 

An  importai;  »  our  kno«  proper  ohoico  of  ih(   ;  it 

planr        '  :     v.    Mi.  i .  i..  (huvch,  of  Kngland.    Whn'  t'O 

the  '  lie,  the  rootn  of  which  are  active,  ■■'  '  h 

the  .  .'<  '•-  ^^.'v  •.-..„  the  loaves  to  tlio  n.  bt 

•U|  !  :r  to  be  the  o:i.>*<-  w  iili  :        ll.\    -'•>'- 

•luw-  _      -ating  the  juice  «»1   iIm    M.ins  was 

found  aiiHgi'iber  lu  i   m  liko  manner  from  tho  lfnv<v«.  lM«ing  not 

•aly  less  m  amount,  .-.  and  more  saline,  showing  timt  it  contained 

aiore  o'  the  ordinary  sails  of  the  plant,  and  less  of  iUi  Mtire  matter,  if  harm.  JourtUf  Jul. 

1862,  p.  37G.^ 
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regulating  it  duly,  to  prevent  serious  consequences  from  so  powerful  a  medicine.* 
For  the  uses  of  the  extract  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Ignatia  in 
Part  I.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  three  times  that  quantity,  to  be  repeated 
three  times  a  day  until  its  effects  begin  to  be  experienced.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPiE.  U.  S.,  Br.   Extract  of  Jalap. 

'•  Take  of  Jalap,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces  ;  Alcohol /our 
pints;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder,  previously  mixed 
with  three  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  upon 
the  residue  sufiScient  water  to  keep  its  surface  covered,  until  four  pints  of  tinc- 
ture have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  until  six  pints  of 
infusion  have  been  obtained.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  and  eva- 
porate the  infusion  until  the  liquids  respectively  have  been  brought  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  honey ;  then  mix  them,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence." U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Rectified  Spirit 
/oitr  pints  [Imperial  measure] ;  Distilled  Water  one  gallon  [Imp.  meas.].  Ma- 
cerate the  Jalap  in  the  Spirit  for  seven  days;  press  out  the  tincture,  then  filter, 
and  distil  oflf  the  Spirit,  leaving  a  soft  extract.  Again  macerate  the  residual 
Jalap  in  Water  for  four  hours,  express,  strain  through  flannel,  and  evaporate  by 
a  water-bath  to  a  soft  extract.  Mix  the  two  extracts,  and  evaporate,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  140°,  to  a  proper  consistence."  Br. 

Jalap  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch,  which  is  extracted  by  decoc- 
tion, but  left  behind  by  cold  water;  and,  as  this  principle  serves  only  to  impede 
the  filtration  or  straining,  and  augment  the  bulk  of  the  extract,  without  adding  to 
its  virtues,  cold  water  is  very  properly  used  in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  processes. 
The  use  both  of  alcohol  and  water  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  extract 
all  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  drug ;  and  they  are  employed  successively,  under 
the  impression  that  the  previous  removal  of  the  resin  by  the  former  facilitates 
the  action  of  the  latter.  The  use  of  percolation,  as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, enables  the  cold  water  to  extract  the  soluble  parts  without  the  long 
maceration  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  According  to  Cadet  de  Gassi- 
court,  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  the  old  mode,  acts  so  slowly,  that 
fermentation  takes  place  before  the  active  matter  is  all  dissolved.  Hence,  if  the 
extract  be  prepared  without  percolation,  the  residuum,  after  the  tincture  has 
been  decanted,  should  be  digested  with  water  at  a  heat  of  about  90°  or  100  F., 
which,  while  it  is  insufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  starch,  enables  the  solvent 
to  take  up  the  active  matter  with  sufficient  rapidity. 

One  cwt.  of  jalap  affords,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  about  fifty  pounds  of 
aqueous  extract  and  fifteen  of  resin.  The  product  of  the  former  is  somewhat 
less  by  infusion  than  decoction ;  and  the  extract  is  proportionably  stronger. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  that 
what  is  sold  for  extract  of  jalap  is  sometimes  prepared  from  tubers  which  had 
been  previously  exhausted  of  their  resin  by  alcohol ;  and  a  spurious  substance 
has  been  oiiered  in  considerable  quantities  in  our  markets  for  extract  of  jalap, 
which,  on  examination  by  Messrs.  Ch.  Bullock  and  Ed.  Parrish,  proved  to  owe 
its  purgative  property  to  42  per  cent,  of  gamboge.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm., 
March,  18G2,  p.  113.) 

Extract  of  jalap  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  slightly  translucent  at  the  edges, 
and  tenacious  when  not  perfectly  dry.    It  contains  the  resin  and  gummy  extrac- 

*  According  to  Prof.  Procter,  a  portion  of  fixed  oil  is  extracted  by  the  alcohol,  which 
separates  when  the  concentrated  tincture  is  allowed  to  stand,  and,  being  in  itself  inert, 
might  be  rejected  with  advantage,  care  being  taken  to  wash  it  first  with  alcohol,  and  add 
the  washings  to  the  liquid.  The  same  result  does  not  happen  when  diluted  alcohol  is  used 
as  the  menstruum;  as  this  does  not  take  up  the  oil. 
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tive,  and,  consequently,  has  all  the  medical  properties  of  the  root;  but  it  is  not 
often  exhibited  alone,  being  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  of  purgative  pills,  for 
which  it  is  adapted  by  its  comparatively  small  bulk.  It  is  most  conveniently 
kept  for  use  in  the  form  of  powder,  which,  however,  is  apt  to  attract  moisture 
and  to  aggregate  into  a  solid  mass,  unless  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  or  rather  more  than  half  that  of  jalap.* 
Off.  Prep.  Pilulae  Catharticae  Compositse,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  JUGLANDIS.  C^-.S'.    Extract  of  Butternut. 

"Take  of  Butternut,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces;  Water 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Butternut  with  four  fluidounces  of  Water, 
pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the  in- 
fusion passes  but  slightly  impregnated  with  the  properties  of  the  Butternut. 
Boil  the  liquid  to  three-fourths  of  its  bulk;  then  strain,  and,  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence.''  U.  S. 

This  extract  was  formerly  for  the  most  part  prepared  by  the  country  people, 
who  are  said  to  have  used  the  bark  of  the  branches  and  even  the  branches  them- 
selves, instead  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root;  and  to  have  injured  the  prepara- 
tion by  too  much  heat.  That  it  should  have  proved  uncertain  in  the  hands  of 
many  physicians  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  should  be  prepared 
by  the  apothecary,  and  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  gathered  in  May  or  June. 
Experiments  are  yet  wanting  to  prove  that  water  is  the  best  solvent  of  the 
active  principles  of  this  bark.  Prof  Procter  informs  us  that  he  has  found  an 
extract  of  the  fresh  bark  prepared  with  diluted  alcohol  to  have  much  more  of 
the  pungency  of  the  bark  than  the  oflBcinal. 

The  extract  of  butternut  is  of  a  black  colour,  sweetish  odour,  and  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste.  In  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  it  acts  as  a  mild  cathartic. 
(See  Juglatis.)  W. 

EXTRACTUM  KRAMERIiE.  U.S.,  Br.    Extract  of  Rhatany. 

**Take  of  Rhatany,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Water  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  j)owder  with  four  fluidounces  of  Water,  pack 
it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the  infusion 
passes  but  slightly  impregnated  with  the  astringent  property  of  the  Rhatany. 
Heat  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  1C0°,  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

•'  Take  of  Rhatany,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled 
Water  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  llhatany  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  pack  in  a  perco- 
lator, and  add  more  Distilled  Water,  until  twelve  pints  [Imp.  mens.]  have  been 
collected,  or  the  Rhatany  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  water-bath 
to  a  proper  consistence."  JJr. 

In  seiecrting  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  this  extract,  it  was  undoubtedly 
wise  to  adopt  the  mode  of  displacement,  with  cold  water  as  the  menstruum.  (See 
page  502.)  It  is  al)solntely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  process,  that  the  root 
ahould  be  well  and  uniformly  comminuted;  and  the  "moderately  fine  powder" 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopojia  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  the  •'coarse  powder"  of 

^ Fluid  Extract  cf  Jalap.  The  following  procesH  Hrs  been  proposed  by  Prof.  Procter.  Take 
of  jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  ^xvi;  sugar  ^viij;         '  *  l^tassajas;  alcohol,  water, 

each,  q.a.     Add  to  the  jalap  one  pint  of  a  mix  ^^t  two  parts  of  aloobol  and 

one  nf  \%;iff<r  fin.l  m>t  imi.li«  fnr  'li  Imijrs.  Then  [  •  in<'^>  A  peroolator,  and  poar 

on  it  '<n  hs(«  piih-*  1  Itereil  liquid  one-half, 

add  til  isHa,  and  evap.r  I  unoea.    Put  the  liquid, 

while  waru),  lutu  a  pint  bottle,  add  four  fluidouuovs  of  alcwbui,  aud  mix.  The  carbonate  of 
potanna  renders  the  resin  soluble  in  water,  and  probably  favourably  qualifies  the  irritating 
I  >f  the  jnlap.   A  fluidrachm  of  this  extract  would  represent  a  draohro  of  jalap,  fo 

«e  should  be  from  15  to  80  minims.  {^Am.  Joum.  ^f  Pkami.y  zxix.  lU6.)--^Ve/«  to 
i..*  ,^vv;../t  edition. 
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the  British .  The  wood  of  the  root  yielded  to  Prof.  Procter  only  6-8  per  cent 
of  extract,  while  the  bark  separated  from  the  wood  yielded  33  per  cent.  As  the 
wood  is  of  difficult  pulverization,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that,  in  powdering 
the  roots,  the  ligneous  portion  may  be  rejected  with  advantage.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  xiv.  270.)  As  a  prolonged  exposure  of  the  infusion  to  the  air  is  at- 
tended with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  production  of  insoluble  apotheme, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  evaporation  should  be  conducted  rapidly  or  in  a  vacuum. 
There  scarcely  appears  to  be  occasion,  in  the  case  of  rhatany,  for  heating  and 
filtering  the  infusion  before  evaporation,  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  get  rid  of 
albumen,  which  is  not  among  the  recognised  ingredients  of  the  root. 

Very  inferior  extracts  of  rhatany  are  often  sold.  Such  is  the  South  American 
extract,  which  has  been  occasionally  imported.  As  the  product  obtained  by  de- 
coction is  greater  than  that  afforded  by  the  officinal  plan,  the  temptation  to  sub- 
stitute the  former  is  not  always  resisted,  although  it  has  been  shown  to  contain 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter.  Some  druggists  prepare  the  extract 
with  an  alcoholic  menstruum  with  a  view  to  the  greater  product ;  but  the  extract 
thus  prepared  has  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  of  the  active  principle  than  the 
officinal.  A  substance  has  been  shown  to  us,  said  to  have  been  imported  as  ex- 
tract of  rhatany  from  Europe,  which  was  nearly  tasteless,  and  was  plausibly  con- 
jectured to  be  the  dried  coagulated  matter  of  old  tincture  of  kino.  Indeed,  we 
are  informed  that  very  little  of  the  genuine  extract,  prepared  according  to  the 
officinal  directions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  shops.  From  a  notice  by  Prof.  Procter 
in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (May,  1862,  p.  209),  it  would  appear  that  the  rha- 
tany now  imported  is  much  inferior  to  that  formerly  in  use,  having  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  wood,  and  yielding  much  less  extract;  and,  a. specimen  carefully  ma- 
nipulated by  himself,  gave  but  9 '14  per  cent. 

Extract  of  rhatany  should  have  a  reddish-brown  colour,  a  smooth  shining 
fracture,  and  a  very  astringent  taste;  and  should  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  Its  virtues  may  be  considered  as  in  proportion  to  its  solubility.  It  is  much 
nsed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  astringent  extracts  are  employed.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Krameriae,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTR  ACTUM  LUPULI.  j5r.    Extract  of  Hop.  ,i 

"  Take  of  Hop  one  pound  [avoirdupois]  ;  Rectified  Spirit  one  pint  and  a 
Aa(/TImperial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  one  gallon  [Imp.  meas.].  Macerate 
the  Hop  in  the  Spirit  for  seven  days;  press  out  the  tincture,  filter,  and  distil  off 
the  spirit,  leaving  a  soft  extract.  Boil  the  residual  Hop  with  the  Water  for  one 
hour,  then  express  the  liquor,  strain,  and  evaporate  by  a  water-bath  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  extract.  Mix  the  two  extracts,  and  evaporate  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  140°  to  a  proper  consistence."  ^r. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  Lond.  and  Ed.  process  by  maceration 
with  water  and  evaporation.  Alcohol  is  necessary  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  hop, 
and  very  cautious  evaporation,  to  preserve  the  aroma  in  the  extract.  But  since 
the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  active  properties  of  hops  reside  chiefly  in  the 
Inpulin,  the  extract  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  that  substance  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  little  used.  Lupulin  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  all  cases  in  which  it  was  formerly  employed.  Mr.  Brande  says 
that  the  average  yield  of  one  cwt.  of  hops  is  40  lbs.  of  the  extract.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Under  the  inappropriate  name  of  humuline,  an  extract  has  been  prepared 
by  first  treating  hops  with  alcohol  and  subsequently  with  water,  evaporating  the 
tincture  and  infusion  separately,  and  mixing  the  products.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xiii. 
231.) 

EXTRACTUM  NUCIS  VOMICA  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S,     Ex- 
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TRACTUM  Nucis  VoMic^.  J5r.,  U.S.  1850.  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Nux  Vo- 
mica.   Extract  of  Nux  Vomica. 

"Take  of  Nux  Vomica,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  suffi- 
dent  quantify.  Mix  the  Xux  Vomica  with  four  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  an  hour.  Then  introduce  it  into  a  cylindrical 
percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  the  tincture  passes  without 
bitterness.  Distil  oflf  the  alcohol,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  the  tincture  is 
reduced  to  half  a  pint,  and  evaporate  this  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Nux  Vomica  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Rectified  Spirit  a  suffi- 
ciency. Apply  steam  to  the  Nux  Vomica  until  it  is  thoroughly  softened,  then 
dry  rapidly,  and  reduce  to  fine  powder.  Exhaust  the  powder  by  boiling  it  with 
successive  portions  of  the  Spirit  until  the  latter  comes  ofi'  nearly  free  from  bit- 
terness. Strain,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  by  a  water-bath  to  the  pro- 
per consistence.'* />r. 

In  both  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  the  nux  vomica  is  directed  in  fine 
powder ;  but  in  the  latter  only  are  we  told  how  to  reduce  it  to  that  state.  Another 
method,  formerly  employed  by  the  Ed.  College,  was  to  grind  it  in  a  coflfee-mill. 
The  method  of  percolation  in  the  U.  S.  process  is  preferable  to  that  of  decoc- 
tion in  the  British,  for  exhausting  the  drug.  We  prefer  the  simple  British  name, 
which  was  that  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  to  the  more  prolix  one  adopted 
in  the  late  revision.  As  there  is  no  other  extract  of  nux  vomica,  it  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  precision  to  add  the  epithet  alcoholicinn,  which 
renders  the  title  more  unwieldy,  without  making  it  more  distinctive.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  deems  a  preliminary  ma- 
ceration advisable.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  extract  is  kept  in  powder,  it  is  apt 
to  agglutinate  into  a  tough  mass.  According  to  Zippel,  this  may  be  prevented 
by  adding  a  little  water  before  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  and  then  continuing 
the  evaporation  to  dryness.  {Arch,  der  Pharm.,  July  24,  1859.) 

This  extract  is  an  active  preparation,  though  not  always  of  uniform  strength^, 
owing  to  the  variable  proportion  of  strychnia  in  the  nux  vomica.  M.  Reclut 
obtained  from  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica  the  average  product  of  one  ounce 
and  a  quarter.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  to  be 
repeated  three  times  a  day.*  W. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII.  U.S., Br,  Extract  of  Opium. 

'•  Take  of  Opium  twelve  troyounces ;  Water ^u<?  pinta.  Cut  the  Opium  into 
small  pieces,  macerate  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  pint  of  the  Water,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  soft  mass  by  trituration.  Express  the  liquid,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
each  of  the  four  remaining  pints  of  water  successively  in  the  same  manner. 
Having  mixed  the  liquids,  tiller  the  mixture,  and  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  thin  slices,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water 
six  ]iinl.^  [Inijierial  measure].  Macerate  the  Opium  in  two  pints  of  the  Water 
for  iwfiity-lour  hours,  and  express  the  liquor,  lleduce  the  Opium  to  a  uniform 
pulp,  niaceratc  it  again  in  two  pints  of  the  Water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
express.  lUjt'fit  the  operation  a  third  time.  Mix  the  liquors,  strain  through 
flaniH  i  'i  to  a  proper  consistence."  y/r. 

TIm      ,  -ame.    An  advantage  of  the  preparation  !• 

that,  by  the  solubility  of  the  extract  io  water,  it  affords  a  convenient  method  of 

*  Professor  Pi'  "  i  ina  uii,  kh     ' 

holic  cxtnici  ol    :  i  tbcro  \»  ■■  i 

of''- '      ■■  •  - ■:■•■  ■  1 

pi. 

o\.'  .  : _      ^  ■   ■  „   ='  ■■^0 

lUHtter.     The  washiDgs  should  be  evu  duum  mixed  with  the  «ztr»ct« 

the  fatty  uiatier  b^ing  ibrown  away.—        '  .    ,  iiyn. 
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obtaining  qaickly  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  active  ingredients  of  opium.  It  is 
exceedinerly  doubtful  whether  anything  is  left  behind  after  the  opium  has  been 
exhausted  by  water,  which  materially  modifies  the  action  of  its  anodyne  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  extract  probably  has  no  advantage  on  this  account  over  opium, 
Kor  has  it  the  advantage  of  greater  uniformity;  as  the  gum,  extractive,  &c., 
taken  up  by  the  water,  bear  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  active  ingredients.  But, 
as  purely  aqueous  preparations  of  opium  have  been  found  to  agree  better  with 
v-ertain  individuals  than  opium  alone  or  its  alcoholic  preparations,  there  is  reason 
:o  believe  that  there  are  in  the  crude  drug  one  or  more  principles,  capable  of 
causing  nausea,  headache,  nervous  disturbance,  &c.,  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
though  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether.  M.  Guibourt  states  that  this  extract,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  swell  up,  owing,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  to  the  fermentation  of 
glucose ;  but  he  now  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  the  change  of  meconic  acid 
into  the  parameconic,  with  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.f 
Aout,  1860,  p.  138.) 

Denarcotized  Extract  of  Opium.  Under  the  impression  that  the  stimulating 
and  unpleasant  effects  of  opium  are  owing  to  the  narcotina,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  separate  that  principle  by  treating  the  extract  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
narcotina,  and  leaves  the  morphia  with  the  other  ingredients.  Robiquet  em- 
ployed cold  ether ;  but  M.  Dublanc,  convinced  that  the  whole  of  the  narcotina 
was  not  thus  extracted,  proposed  the  following  plan.  "  Take  of  watery  extract 
of  opium  16  ounces;  dissolve  it  in  8  ounces  of  distilled  water;  introduce  the 
solution  into  the  water-bath  of  a  still;  pour  upon  it  104  ounces  of  pure  ether; 
distil  off  24  ounces  of  the  ether ;  take  apart  the  apparatus,  and  decant  the 
ether  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  extract;  wash  the  latter  while  hot  with  the 
distilled  ether;  concentrate  the  residual  matter,  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water, 
filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence."  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther any  useful  end  is  gained  by  this  operation  commensurate  lyith  its  costliness; 
as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  narcotina  does  not  in  fact  produce  the  unpleasant 
effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it;  and  the  noxious  principles  in  opium,  of 
which  ether  is  capable  of  depriving  it,  are  probably  left  behind,  for  the  most  part 
at  least,  in  the  formation  of  the  aqueous  extract. 

Recluz  obtained  from  sixteen  ounces  of  opium  an  average  product  of  nine 
ounces  by  hot  water  and  six  by  cold ;  and  Prof.  Procter  informs  us  that  the  XJ.  S. 
formula  usually  yields  about  seven  and  a  half  ounces  from  the  same  quantity. 
The  dose  of  the  extract  of  opium  is  about  one-half  that  of  opium  itself.* 

♦  Extractum  Papaveria.  Extract  of  Poppy  Capsules.  Though  this  has  been  discarded  from 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  its  former  extensive  use,  and  supposed  importance,  entitle  it  to 
Bome  notice.  The  following  was  the  London  process.  "Take  of  Poppy  [capsules],  freed 
ft^om  their  seeds  and  bruised,  fifteen  ounces;  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  gallon  [Imperial 
measure].  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  hot;  lastly,  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  Lond. 

Mr.  Braude  observes,  in  relation  to  this  extract,  that  if  prepared  over  the  open  fire  it  is 
often  nearly  inert.  He  states,  moreover,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  troublesome  consistence, 
too  hard  to  be  formed  into  pills,  and  too  tough  to  be  pulverized;  and  advises  that  it  should 
always  be  carefully  dried  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  brittle  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to 
powder.  One  cwt.  of  the  capsules,  without  the  seeds,  yields,  according  to  this  author,  the 
average  product  of  35  pounds  of  extract.  M.  Meurein  gives  particular  directions  for  making 
an  alcoholic  extract  of  poppy  capsules,  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those 
who  may  be  called  on  to  supply  any  demand  for  this  preparation.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.^ 
Ze  sir.,  xxiii.  341.)  Mr.  Joseph  Ince  recommends  that  the  strained  hot  decoction,  after 
having  been  brought  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  should  be  diluted  with  eight  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  then  filtered,  and  afterwards  evaporated.  Made  in  this  way  the  extract  will 
keep  well.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  xiv.  489.)  We  are  told  that  an  extract  is  prepared  in  this  coun- 
txy  from  the  whole  herb,  cut  after  the  fruit  has  formed,  but  while  it  is  yet  green.  The 
capsules  exclusively  should  be  used;  and  the  best  time  for  collecting  them  is  immediately 
after  they  have  begun  to  become  yellowish.  This  extract  possesses  the  virtues  of  opiunt, 
but  is  much  inferior  and  less  uniform  in  strength.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
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Off.  Prep.  Emplastram  Opii,  U.  8.;  Extractum  Opii  Liquidum,  Br.;  Tro- 
ehisci  Opii,  Br.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  PODOPHYLLI.  U.S.   Extract  of  May-apple. 

"  Take  of  May-apple,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces :  Alcohol 
fotir  pints;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder,  previously 
mixed  with  three  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour 
upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  "When  the  tincture  ceases  to  pass,  pour 
gradually  upon  the  powder  sufficient  Water  to  keep  its  surface  covered,  until  four 
pints  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  until 
six  piutfi  of  infusion  have  been  obtained.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture, 
and  evaporate  the  infusion,  until  the  liquids  respectively  have  been  brought  to 
the  consistence  of  thin  honey ;  then  mix  them,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence.'* U.  S. 

This  is  possessed  of  the  purgative  properties  of  the  root,  and  may  be  given  in 
ihe  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  It  might  be  substituted  in  all  cases  for 
the  extract  of  jalap. 

From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  John  R.  Lewis,  it  is  probable  that  the  alco- 
holic extract  would  be  much  more  powerful  as  a  purgative  than  the  officinal  pre- 
paration; but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  more  serviceable.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xix.  170.)  W. 

EXTRACTUM  QUASSIA.  U.S.,  Br.   Extract  of  Quassia. 

"  Take  of  Quassia,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Water  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Quassia  with  four  fluidounces  of  Water,  pack 
it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the  infusion 
passes  but  slightly  impregnated  with  the  properties  of  tlie  Quassia.  Boil  down 
tlie  liquid  to  three-fourths  of  its  bulk;  then  strain,  and,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Quassia,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Dis- 
tilled Water  a  sufficiency.  Macerate  the  Quassia  in  eight  fluidounces  of  th© 
Water  for  twelve  hours;  then  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  add  Distilled  Water 
ontil  the  Quassia  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  liquor;  filter  before  it  becomes 
too  thick;  and  again  evaporate  by  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence."  Br. 

According  to  M.  Recluz,  sixteen  ounces  of  Quassia  yield  by  infusion  in  water 
-even  drachms  of  extract;  by  maceration  in  alcohol  of  19°  Baumc,  two  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  The  difference  between  these  quantities  is  so  great  that 
we  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  tAble  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues  from  which 
we  quote. 

The  extract  of  quassia  is  dark-brown  or  black,  and  excessively  bitter.  It  is 
apt  to  become  dry  and  disposed  U^  crumble  by  time.  It  concentrates  a  greater 
amount  of  tonic  power  within  a  given  weight  than  any  other  extract  of  the  simple 
biu<;r8;  and  may,  therefore,  be  given  with  great  advantage  iu  cases  in  which  it 
is  (l»sirnl)lf  t'»  s  of  substances  in  as  Small  a  bulk,  and  with  as 

little  iiiconvt'iii'  ::i  as  possible.    The  dose  is  about  five  grains,  to 

be  given  in  the  form  of  piil.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  RIIEI  ALCOnOTJ  /\S.   E;  kei. 

Br.,U.S.lBi)0.    Alcoholic  Extract  of  .    Extrar  -h, 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  f  troyounces:  Alcohol 

a  pint :  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  <^  ^      _\i      :.ii  the  powder  with  four 

fluidounces  (»f  the  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
upon  it,  first  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol,  and  afterwards  Diluted  Alcohol, 
until  twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm 
t)la«e,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spoDtaneously  until  reduced  to  six  fluidounces, 
70 
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Continue  the  percoUtion  with  Diluted  Alcohol  until  the  tincture  passes  nearly 
taste'iess.  Evaporate  this  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  1G0°,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  \yith  this  mix  the 
tincture  first  obtained,  and  continue  the  evaporation  until  the  mixture  is  reduced 
to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  sliced  or  bruised,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Rectified 
^^'mt  ten  fluidounces  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled  Water /re  pinta  [Imp. 
meas.].  Mix  the  Spirit  and  the  Water,  and  macerate  the  Rhubarb  in  the  mix- 
ture fur  four  days ;  then  decant,  press,  and  set  by  that  the  undissolved  matter 
may  subside;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  filter  the  remainder,  mix  the  liquors,  and 
evaporate  by  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°,  to  a  proper 
consistence."  J5r. 

Rhubarb  yields  all  its  active  matter  to  water  and  alcohol;  but,  unless  the 
evaporation  is  performed  with  great  care  and  with  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  certain 
that  the  purgative  principle  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  injured  or  dissipated 
in  the  process ;  and  the  extract  may  thus  become  even  less  eflBcient  than  the 
root.  Among  other  consequences  which  result  from  the  boiling  teraperatare,  is 
the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  tannin  and  starch,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  upon  its  precipitation  probably  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  pur- 
gative principle.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  this  principle  is 
volatilizable  by  heat,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  escapes  with  the  vapour.  When 
properly  prepared,  the  extract  has  decidedly  the  peculiar  odour  of  rhubarb.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  SENEG^E  ALGOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Alcoholic  Extract 
of  Seneka. 

"  Take  of  Seneka,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Diluted  Al- 
cohol a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  fourfluidounces  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  Diluted 
Alcohol  until  three  pints  of  tincture  have  passed.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of 
a  water-bath,  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  good  preparation  of  Seneka,  possessing  all  its  virtues  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  burdening  the  title  with 
the  epithet  "alcoholicum";  as  there  is  no  other  officinal  extract.  For  its  uses, 
see  Senega  in  Pari  J.   The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII.  U.S.  Extractum  Stramonii  Polio- 
rum.  U.  S.  1850.  Extract  of  Stramojiium.  Extract  of  Stramonium  Leaves. 

"Take  of  Stramonium  Leaf  twelve  troyounces.  Bruise  it  in  a  stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  on  it  a  little  water,  and  express  the  juice;  then,  having  heated  this 
to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and  evaporate,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°, 
to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

Like  all  the  other  inspissated  narcotic  juices,  this  is  an  uncertain  preparation, 
varying  in  strength  according  to  the  care  used  in  conducting  the  process,  and 
the  season  at  which  the  leaves  are  collected.  The  reader  will  find  at  page  1086, 
and  in  the  preliminary  observations  on  the  Extracts,  some  general  rules  frhich 
will  prove  useful  in  conducting  this  process.  The  insoluble  matter  separated 
from  the  expressed  juice  by  filtering,  and  that  coagulated  by  heat,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously rejected ;  as,  according  to  the  observations  of  MM.  Solon  and  Sou- 
beiran,  they  are  nearly  or  quite  inert.  This  is  done  in  the  present  process,  which 
as  well  in  this  respect,  as  in  directing  the  temperature  not  to  exceed  160°,  is  an 
improvement  of  the  old  one.  M.  Reclnz  obtained  half  an  ounce  of  extract  from 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  leaves.  The  dose  is  a  grain  night  and  n\ornIng,  to  be 
gradually  increased  till  it  affects  the  system. 

Of.  Prep.  Unguentum  Stramonii,  U.  S.  W. 
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EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII.  Br.  Extractum  Stramonh  Seminis. 
U.S.  1850.  Extract  of  Stramonium.  Extract  of  Stramonium  Seed. 

"Take  of  Stramoniam  Seeds,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupoisj; 
Proof  Spirit  a  siificiency.  Pack  the  powder  in  a  percolator,  and  add  the  Spirit 
until  the  powder  is  exhausted.  Distil  off  the  Spirit,  and  evaporate  the  residue 
by  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence."  Dr. 

Though  with  the  same  name,  this  is  a  very  different  preparation  from  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
leaves ;  while  the  British  is  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds.  The  latter  was 
formerly  oflSeinal  with  us  under  the  name  of  Extractum  Stramonii  Seminis, 
while  that  now  named  Extractum  Stramonii  in  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopa?ia,  was 
then  denominated  Extractum  Stramonii  Foliorum.  Two  things  are  to  be  re- 
gretted in  the  changes,  in  reference  to  the  extracts  of  stramonium,  made  in  the 
revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850 ;  first,  that  the  extract  of  the  seeds,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  eflBcient  preparation  of  stramonium,  should  have  been  aban- 
doned, and,  secondly,  that  the  old  name  of  Eltractum  Stramonii  Foliorum  should 
not  have  been  retained;  for  as  the  nomenclature  now  stands,  there  must  be  in- 
evitable confusion,  only  to  be  guarded  ngainst  by  great  care. 

This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  not  only  stronger,  but  more  uniform,  and 
therefore  more  to  be  relied  on  than  any  other  officinal  extract  of  stramonium. 
As  the  seeds  yield  their  virtues  more  freely  to  spirit  than  to  water  alone,  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia  has  very  properly  adopted  proof  spirit  as  the  menstruum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  table  of  Recluz,  sixteen  ounces  of  the  seed  afford  two  ounces  and 
two  drachms  of  extract  by  maceration  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  by  decoction.  The  dose  to  begin  with  is  the  quarter  or  half  of  a  grain,  twice 
a  day,  to  be  gradually  increased.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Alcoholic 
Extract  of  Stramonium. 

"Take  of  Stramonium  Leaf,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  twehfo  troy- 
ounces;  Alcohol  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the 
powder,  previously  mixed  with  one-third  of  the  Alcohol,  into  a  conical  percola- 
tor, and  gradually  pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid 
has  all  been  absorbed  by  the  powder,  pour  on  Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  pint  of 
tincture  has  been  obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place,  and  allow  it  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  until  reduced  to  three  fluidouncea.  Continue  the  per- 
colation with  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  passed,  or 
tintil  the  powder  is  exhausted;  then  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a 
rrature  not  exceeding  160°,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  With  this  mix  the 
fluidounces  of  tincture  first  obtained,  and  continue  the  evaporation,  at  a 
!•  ipurature  not  exceeding  120°,  until  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  the  proper  con- 
hi^ll•^ce."  (/.  S. 

There  is  no  such  superiority  in  this  preparation  over  the  inspissated  juice  as 
to  have  called  for  a  separate  process;  especially  as  the  Stramonium  plant  ia  so 
abundant  that  there  can  be  nowhere  any  dilliculty  in  obtaining  the  leaves  fresh 
at  the  proper  season,  ll  is,  we  think,  a  poor  substitute  for  the  abandoned  ax- 
tract  of  the  seeds.    The  dose  is  a  grain,  W. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAX ACL  U.S.,  Br.    Extract  of  DandeUon. 

'*  Take  of  Dandelion,  gathered  in  September,  sixty  tiroyounces.  Slice  the  Dan- 
delion, and  bruise  it  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  it  a  little  water,  until  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  Then  express  and  strain  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  vacuum, 
«r  in  a  shallow  dish  over  a  water-bath,  to  the  proper  consisteDC6L"  U.  & 

"TakeofFi-   '  '       irlion  Ko<»!                     '   "  >.  ijiois].  Crusht'     ':     '; 

press  out  the  J  *  allow  it  :        , .  1  ear  liquor  to  -   -  i 
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maintain  the  temperature  for  ten  minutes ;  then  strain,  and  evaporate  by  a  water- 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°,  to  a  proper  consistence."  ^r. 

This  extract  is  undoubtedly  stronger,  prepared  from  the  root  alone  than  from 
the  whole  plant.  It  is  important  that  the  root  should  be  collected  at  the  right 
season.  The  juice  expressed  from  it  in  the  spring  is  thin,  watery,  and  of  a  feeble 
flavour;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  in  autumn,  thick,  opaque,  cream- 
coloured,  very  bitter,  and  abundant,  amounting  to  one-third  or  one-half  its 
weight.  It  may  be  collected  in  August,  and  afterwards  until  severe  frost.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Squire,  frost  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  bitterness  and  in- 
creasing the  sweetness  of  the  root.  An  extract  prepared  by  inspissating  the 
juice,  as  in  the  present  U.  S.  and  Br.  processes,  is  much  more  efficient  than  that 
prepared  in  the  old  way  by  decoction.  The  inspissatiou  should  be  effected  by 
exposing  the  juice  in  shallow  vessels  to  a  current  of  warm  dry  air,  or  by  evapo- 
ration in  a  vacuum,  and  should  not  be  unnecessarily  protracted.  Long  exposure, 
during  evaporation,  changes  the  bitterness  of  the  juice  into  sweetness,  which  is 
a  sign  of  inferiority.  In  the  British  process,  it  is  wisely  directed  that,  before  the 
evaporation  of  the  juice,  it  shall  be  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  which  is  then  separated  and  rejected  as  useless,  and  indeed 
injurious  by  favouring  decomposition.  As  often  found  in  the  shops,  the  extract  is 
dark-coloured,  sweet,  and  in  all  probability  nearly  inert.  Mr.  Houlton  took  more 
than  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  day,  without  any  sensible  effect.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  i. 
421.)  When  prepared  from  the  root  and  leaves  together,  it  has  a  greenish  co- 
lour. Mr.  Brande  states  that  one  cwt.  of  the  fresh  root  affords  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds  of  extract  by  decoction  in  water.  The  expressed  juice  yields 
from  11  to  25  per  cent,  of  extract,  the  greatest  product  being  obtained  in  No- 
vember, and  the  least  in  April  and  May. 

This  extract  deteriorates  by  keeping,  and  should,  therefore,  be  renewed  annu- 
ally. It  is  most  conveniently  given  dissolved  in  cinnamon  or  mint  water.  The 
dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  VALERIANA  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.  S.  Alcoholic 
Extract  of  Valerian. 

"Take  of  Valerian,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  pint;  Di- 
luted Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  fluidounces 
of  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  the  remainder 
of  the  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  has  all  been  absorbed  by  the  powder,  pour  on 
Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  pint  of  tincture  has  been  obtained.  Set  this  aside  in  a 
warm  place,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  until  reduced  to  three  fluid- 
ounces.  Continue  the  percolation  with  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  more  of 
tincture  have  passed,  and  evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  continue  the  evaporation,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°,  until  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  the  proper 
consistence."  U.  S. 

This  extract  contains  most  of  the  active  matter  of  the  root,  though  a  portion 
of  the  volatile  oil  may  be  lost  in  the  process.  It  may  be  used  for  obtaining  the 
effects  of  valerian  on  the  system.  According  to  Yielguth  and  Nentwich,  the  root 
yields  23  per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  cold  diluted  alcohol  by  percolation.  The  dose 
of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTA  FLUIDA. 

Fluid  Extracts, 

These  were  first  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  as  a  distinn 
class  of  preparations ;  the  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla  being  the  only  one  pre- 
viously directed,  either  in  our  own  officinal  code,  or  by  tha  British  Colleges. 
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Their  distinctiye  character  is  the  concentration  of  the  active  ingredients  ot  fc.'\edi 
cinal  substances  into  a  small  bulk,  in  the  liquid  form.  Independently  of  the 
greater  convenience  of  admiuistration,  the  advantage  of  this  class  of  preparauons 
is  that,  the  evaporation  not  being  carried  so  far  as  in  the  ordinary  extracts,  the 
active  principles  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  heat.  The  main  difficulty,  in 
relation  to  them,  is  the  liability  of  substances  in  the  liquid  state  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition.  This  is  counteracted  in  some  of  the  fluid  extracts 
by  means  of  sugar,  in  others  by  alcohol,  and  in  others,  again,  by  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  Formerly  a  class  of  preparations  was  united  with  the  fluid  extracts, 
which  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  hold  a  distinct  position,  under 
the  name  of  oleoresins.  In  these  the  extracted  matter  is  in  its  own  nature  pre- 
•ervative  ;  but  they  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  In  a  few  of  the  fluid  extracts 
In  which  acetic  acid  is  used  as  one  of  the  menstrua,  this  also  probably  contributes 
to  their  preservation.  In  uU  of  them  alcohol  or  alcohol  and  water  are  employed 
fte  the  menstruum,  one  being  preferred  to  the  other  according  to  the  character 
of  the  active  principle  or  principles  to  be  extracted.  In  all,  moreover,  the  ex- 
traction is  effected  by  percolation ;  and  in  the  evaporation  great  care  is  taken 
Dot  to  injure  the  product  by  too  great  a  heat.  Though  the  greater  portion  of 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  a  portion  generally  remains,  which  contributes  towards 
the  preservation  of  the  preparation ;  but,  as  this  alone  is  often  insufficient,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  sugar,  which  has  the  subsidiary  advantage  of  im- 
proving the  flavour.  In  the  fluid  extracts,  however,  instead  of  two  pounds  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  syrups,  it  is  generally 
BuflBcient  to  add  an  ounce  for  every  fluidounce.  The  British  PharniacoptBia  hag 
■|i  few  of  these  preparations,  which  it  prefers  to  name  Extracta  Liquida. 

For  valuable  remarks  upon  the  Flnid  Extracts,  and  many  important  practical 
rules  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  articles  of  the  class,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  reports  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceic- 
Hcal  Association  for  1859  (p.  265),  and  for  1863  (p.  222).  We  would  strongly 
impress  on  practical  pharmaceutists  the  great  importance  of  fultilling  carefully 
every  officinal  direction  in  the  several  formulas  which  follow,  and  especially  of 
conducting  most  cautiously  the  process  of  percolation,  upon  the  due  perform- 
ance of  which  the  efficiency  of  the  product  so  much  depends.  Properly  prepared, 
the  fluid  extracts  are  among  the  most  efficacious,  convenient,  and  elegant  medi- 
cinal preparations;  whereas,  if  carelessly  or  ignorantly  made,  there  are  probably 
none  which  would  be  more  likely  to  deceive  the  hopes  of  the  practitioner.    W. 

EXTRACTUM  BELiE  LIQUIDUM.J5r.   Liquid  Extract  of  Bael. 

"Take  of  Bael  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  twelve  pints  [Im- 
perial measure] ;  U  >\nni  two  Jluidounces.  Macerate  the  Bael  for  twelve 
hours  in  one-third  <  v  utor;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor;  repeat  the  macera- 
tion a  second  and  tiiird  time  for  one  hour  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
Water;  press  the  mass;  and  filler  tiie  mixed  liquors  through  flannel.  Evapo- 
rate to  fourteen  fluiUounces;  and,  when  cold,  add  the  Kectilied  Spirit."  Br. 

This  is  ft  new  officinal  of  the  British  Pharmacoptjeia,  of  which  very  little  ia 
known  in  the  United  tStates.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  iu  which  the  new  India  re- 
medy bael  is  em])loyed,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  that  subject 
in  Part  /.  Each  fluidounce  of  the  extract  represents  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of 
;he  medicine,  and  the  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidruchms.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  BUCIIU  FLIJIDUM.  U.S.  Fluid  Extract  of  Buehu. 

"Take  of  Buchu,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  tdxteen  troyounces;  Alcohol  a 
sufficient  quantitij.  Moisten  the  Buchn  with  six  fluidonnot'S  of  Alcohol,  intro- 
diK  e  it  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  con- 
tinue the  percolation  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.    Eva- 
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porate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°,  to 
four  fluidounces,  and  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture.  Allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

In  consequence  of  the  tenacity  of  the  leaves,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pow- 
der them  in  a  mortar,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  resort  to  a  mill  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  the  most  active  ingredient  of  buchu  is  volatile,  the  direction  in  the 
formula  to  set  aside  the  first  portion  of  tincture  obtained,  which  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated solution,  is  peculiarly  important;  for,  if  it  were  subjected  to  evapora- 
tion, much  of  the  volatile  oil  would  necessarily  escape.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
such  concentrated  solutions  by  means  of  percolation  is  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
commendations of  the  process,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  the  preparation  of 
the  fluid  extracts.  The  tincture  subsequently  obtained  probably  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fixed  ingredients  of  the  leaves,  and  will,  therefore,  allow  of 
concentration  without  material  loss.  This  is  one  of  the  fluid  extracts  in  which 
alcohol  acts  at  once  as  the  menstruum  and  the  preservative  agent.  The  prepa-< 
ration  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  very  concentrated  tincture;  and,  as  buchu 
is  itself  a  stimulant  agent,  and  generally  exhibited  in  cases  admitting  or  requir- 
ing stimulation,  there  is  no  medicinal  incompatibility  in  the  case. 

This  fluid  extract  is  clear,  at  first  greenish,  but  at  length  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  said  to  acquire  the  odour  of  mint  when  long  kept,  showing  that 
some  change  takes  place  in  its  volatile  oil.  Each  fluidounce  of  the  fluid  extract 
represents  a  troyonnce  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  minims,  to 
be  given  diluted  with  water.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CIMICIFUGJE  FLUIDUM.  U.S.  Fluid  Extract  of 
Cimicifuga. 

"Take  of  Cimicifuga,  in  fine  powder,  .sixteen  troyounces;  Stronger  Alcohol 
a  pint  and  a  half;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Cimicifuga 
with  four  fluidounces  of  the  Stronger  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  perco- 
lator, pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Stronger  Alcohol,  and,  when  the  whole 
of  this  has  entered  the  powder,  gradually  add  Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  in  a  shallow  vessel,  in  a  warm 
place,  until  reduced  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  twelve  fluidounces.  Con- 
tinue the  percolation  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have 
been  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  150°,  to  four  fluidounces;  then  add  the  tincture  first  obtained  very 
gradually  so  as  to  avoid  precipitation,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hf  urs,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  essentially  the  process  of  Prof  Procter,  published  in  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  {page  226) ;  stronger  alcohol  being  substituted  as 
the  first  menstruum  for  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  cimicifuga  depends,  for  its  remedial  effects,  in  part  upon  a  vola- 
tile principle.  Hence  the  necessity  for  submitting  the  pint  and  a  half  of  concen- 
trated tincture  first  obtained  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  without  the  aid  of  the 
warm  bath  subsequently  employed.  As  cimicifuga  is  often  given  in  cases  requir- 
ing rather  a  sedative  than  a  stimulant  influence,  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  more 
alcohol  in  the  preparation  than  may  be  necessary  for  its  preservation.  On  this 
account,  the  first  tincture  with  alcohol  is  allowed  to  diminish  one-half  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation;  and  the  process  is  completed  with  diluted  alcohol,  which 
loses  nearly  all  its  spirit  in  the  subsequent  concentration.  As  the  result,  in  the 
latter  case,  is  little  more  than  a  strong  aqueous  solution,  there  is  some  precipi- 
tation of  resin  when  the  first  alcoholic  solution  is  added  to  it,  unless  care  is  taken 
to  make  the  mixture  very  gradually.  This  fluid  extract  is  of  a  very  dense  rod- 
dish-brown  colour,  and  clear,  yet  disposed  to  deposit  a  resinoid  sedim'tut  on 
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standing.  It  has  the  peculiar  odonr  and  taste  of  cimicifuga.  A  fluidounce  of  it 
represents  a  troyounee  of  the  root,  and  probably  contains  all  or  nearly  all  ita 
firtues.    The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  FLUIDUM.  U.S.  Extractum  Cnr- 
CHONiE  Flav^e  Liquidum.  Br.  Fluid  Extract  of  Cinchona.  Liquid  Ex- 
tract of  Yellow  Cinchona. 

"Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ; 
Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  ttventy  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity.  Moisten  tbe  Cinchona  with  ten  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  allow  it  to 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  four  pints  of  tincture  have  been  obtained. 
Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two  pints;  then  add  the  Sugar, 
evaporate  again  to  two  pints,  and  strain  the  liquid  while  hot."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Yellow-Cinchona  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois]; 
Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity;  Rectified  Spirit  onefiuidounce.  Macerate 
the  Bark  in  two  pints  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
Stirring  frequently;  then  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  add  more  Water,  until  twelve 
pints  [Imp.  meas.]  have  been  collected,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  exhaust  the 
bark.  Evaporate  the  liquor  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1G0°  to  a  pint; 
then  filter  through  paper,  and  continue  the  evaporation  to  three  fluidounces,  or 
until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  is  1-200.  When  cold,  add  the  Spirit  gradually, 
constantly  stirring.   The  sp.  gr.  should  be  about  1100."  i?r. 

Of  these  two  formulas,  the  first  is  decidedly  preferable.  It  is  essentially  that 
of  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  described  in  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion of  this  work  {page  272).  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  uses  water  only  as 
the  menstruum,  while  it  adds  alcohol  to  the  liquid  to  preserve  it.  In  the  U.  S. 
process  diluted  alcohol  is  used  as  the  menstruum,  and  the  alcohol  afterwards 
almost  all  driven  off,  sugar  Ijeing  used  as  the  preservative  agent.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  Peruvian  bark  cannot  be  exhausted  by  water  alone;  and,  though  by 
its  use  as  a  menstruum  the  resin  and  cinchonic  re<l  are  mainly  left  behind,  so  also 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  alkaloids.  By  using  diluted  alcohol  the  U.  S. 
Phurniiu'opuiia  extracts  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  and,  though  it  may  also  take 
op  some  of  the  resin  and  cinchonic  red,  it  avoids  any  gummy  matter  that  nmy  be 
present,  and  gets  rid  of  most  of  the  other  inert  matters  during  the  evaporation. 
The  British  preparation  contains  one-fourth  of  alcohol,  and  is  in  fact  a  tincture; 
the  U.  S.  fluid  extract  is  a  highly  concentrated  infusion  preserved  by  sugar.  Of 
tbe  former,  four  fluidounces  are  intended  to  represent  an  avoirdupois  pound  or 
gixteen  ounces  of  the  bark;  but  certainly  fail  to  do  so,  and  to  an  indennite  de- 
gree. Of  the  latter,  two  fluidounces  actually  represent  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and 
may  Ije  relied  on,  if  well  prepared,  to  })roduce  all  its  efl*ects.  The  direction,  in  the 
U.  S.  process,  to  strain  while  hot  is  necessary ;  because  a  portion  of  the  ciucho* 
nic  red  and  cinchotannates  of  the  alkaloids,  which  are  much  niore  soluble  in  the 
hot  than  in  the  cold  liquid,  is  deposited  when  it  cools.  The  U.  S.  fluid  extract 
is  consequently  somewhat  turbid,  at  lenst  deposits  a  sediment  on  standing,  and 
should  be  shaken  when  administered.  When  shaken,  it  is  opacjuc,  and  of  a  light 
brownish-red  colour,  as  if  prepared  rather  from  red  than  Calisaya  bark.  Tiio 
dose  equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  the  bark  is  two  fluidrachius;  and  to  produce  an 
a::ti)>eriodic  cflTect,  at  least  two  flaidouoces  shouldtbc  takeu  between  the  parox* 
ysra»  W. 

EXTRACTUM    COLCHICI   RADICIS   FLUIDUM.  U,S.     Iluid 

Extract  of  Colcfiirum  Hoot. 

'*  Take  of  Colchicum  Hoot,  in  fine  powder,  tixleen  troyounce9\  Alcohol,  Wa- 

cr,  each,  "  sufficient  quantity    Mix  two  measures  of  A '     '    '  Nvith  one  of  Water, 

moisten  me  Colchicum  Root  with  six  fluidounces  of  are,  press  it  mode- 
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lately  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradnally  pour  the  mixture  upon  it  until  twelve 
flnidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolatiou 
until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this  to  four  floidy 
ounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S» 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  SEMINIS  FLUIDUM.  U.  S.  Flui^ 
Extract  of  Colehicum  Seed.  . 

"Take  of  Colehicum  Seed,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  two  measures  of  Alcohol  with 
one  of  Water,  moisten  the  Colehicum  Seed  with  six  tiuidounces  of  the  mixture* 
press  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  the  mixture  upon  it  until  twelve 
flnidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation 
until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this  to  four  lluidt 
ounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S.  . 

These  two  preparations,  the  one  of  the  cormus,  the  other  of  the  seeds  of  Col- 
ehicum, are  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  strong  tinctures.  Considering  that  we  had  one  tincture,  two  wines,  and  two 
extracts  of  Colehicum,  all  efficient  preparations,  these  additions  to  our  pharmacj 
might  have  been  spared,  unless  some  peculiar  advantage  could  have  been  gained 
from  them.  They  are,  however,  well  made,  and  no  doubt  concentrate  the  virtue^ 
of  colehicum  within  a  small  space.  The  proportion  of  two  measures  of  alcohol 
to  one  of  water  was  preferred  to  that  of  equal  measures,  as  in  diluted  alcohol, 
because  the  latter  was  found  to  extract  an  inert  matter  from  the  material  open 
rated  on,  which  is  left  behind  by  the  former.  The  process  is  one  of  those  pvib- 
lished  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Proceedings  of  (he  American  Fharmaceutica^ 
Association  for  1859  (p.  269). 

The  fluid  extracts  of  colehicum  are  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  somewhat 
turbid.  In  relation  to  that  from  the  seeds,  Mr.  Maisch  states  that  it  cannot  bq 
obtained  clear  by  filtration  through  either  a  dry  or  moist  filter;  but,  on  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  greenish* 
brown  and  of  an  oily  nature,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  lower  layer  is  left  per-* 
manently  clear.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1864,  p.  97.)  Supposing  the 
root  and  seeds  to  be  exhausted  by  the  menstruum  employed,  and  none  of  the 
active  matter  to  be  lost  in  the  evaporation,  a  troyounce  of  each  is  represented 
by  a  fiuidounce  of  the  fluid  extract,  the  dose  of  which,  therefore,  would  be  from 
two  to  eight  minims.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CONII  FLUIDUM.  U.S.  Fluid  Extract  of  Hemlock. 

"Take  of  Hemlock,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces'; 
Acetic  Acid  half  a  fiuidounce ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mii 
the  Acid  with  three  pints  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  moisten  the  powder  with  half  H 
pint  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pou^ 
the  mixture  upon  it  until  twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  thi% 
aside,  and  continue  the  percolation,  first  with  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and 
afterwards  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  three  pints  more  of  tincture  have  beeo 
obtained.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  ex*' 
ceeding  150°,  to  four  fluidounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter 
through  paper."  U,  S.  ' 

This  process  had  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  liquid  preparation  of  hemlock  could  be  made,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
drug  should  be  more  satisfactorily  concentrated.  By  the  use  of  acetic  acid  we 
probably  increase  the  solvent  powers  of  the  menstruum,  contribute  to  protect 
the  alkaloid  against  decomposition  during  the  concentration,  and  aid  the  alcohol 
in  preserving  the  fluid  extract  when  completed.  Prof.  Procter  states  that  the 
tendency  of  the  alkaloid  to  decomposition  is  entirely  controlled  by  acetic  acid 
at  any  temperature  below  150°  F.  (Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.  1859, 
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p.  272.)  From  the  great  facility  with  which  conia  is  destroyed  by  heat,  it  if  m 
important  provision  in  the  process,  to  make  first  as  highly  eoucenirated  a  tine- 
tare  as  possible,  containing  most  of  the  virtues  of  the  leaves,  to  be  reserved  for 
admixture  with  the  portion  which  has  undergone  evaporation.  But  the  fluid 
extract  mast  partake  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  leaves  themselves,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  using  them  immediately  after  they  are  dried,  and  of  taking  care 
that  they  should  be  properly  dried.  It  is  a  thick  but  mobile,  very  dark  liquid, 
with  a  yellowish  tint  in  thin  layers,  and  having  in  a  decided  degree  the  pe;;uliar 
odour  of  the  leaves.  When  treated  with  an  alkali,  it  should  give  out  strongly 
the  mouse-like  odour  of  the  alkaloid  conia;  but  too  frequently  this  essential 
characteristic  is  wanting,  either  from  defect  in  the  leaves  used,  or  some  error  in 
performing  the  process.  In  a  specimen  which  came  under  our  notice,  having  all 
the  other  qualities  of  the  fluid  extract  in  perfection,  this  mouse-like  odour,  oa 
contact  with  potassa,  was  entirely  wanting.  One  fluidonnce  contains  the  active 
matter  of  a  troyounce  of  the  leaves;  and  four  or  five  minims  may  be  given  as  a 
commencing  dose,  to  be  somewhat  rapidly  increased  until  its  effects  are  felt.    W. 

EXTR ACTUM  DULCAMARiE  FLUIDUM.  U,S,  Fluid  Extract 
qf  Bittersweet. 

"  Take  of  Bittersweet,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Sugar, 
in  coarse  powder,  timtroyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  an ficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  Bittersweet  with  half  a  pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percola- 
tor, and  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  three  pints  of  tincture  have  passed. 
Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  a  pint,  add  the  Sugar,  evaporate 
again  to  a  pint,  and  strain  the  liquid  while  hot."  U.  S. 

In  this  fluid  extract,  as,  in  view  of  the  sedative  properties  of  the  medicine,  is 
obviously  indicated,  the  alcohol  employed  in  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  twigs 
is  almost  entirely  evaporated,  and  sugar  is  depended  on  for  the  prevention  of 
ipontaneous  change.  By  straining  while  hot,  the  active  matter  deposited  on 
cooling  is  retained  in  the  preparation,  which  is  therefore  somewhat  turbid,  and 
should  be  shaken  when  administered.  It  is  a  thickish,  almost  syrupy  liquid,  of  a 
dark-olive  hue,  with  the  sensible  properties  of  the  bittersweet  in  a  concentrated 
state.  One  fluidounce  represents  a  troyounce  of  the  twigs.  The  dose  is  from 
thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased 
if  necessary.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ERGOTiE  FLUIDUM.  Z7.  a^.  Extractum  Erqot^ 
tlQUiDUM.  Br.  Fluid  Extract  of  Ergot.  Liquid  Extract  of  Ergot. 

"Tnkc  of  Er^ot,  in  fine  powder,  nixlecn  troyounces:  Acetic  Acid  half  c^ 
./'  ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quaniHy.    Mix  the  Acid  with  three 

p.  'ilutcd  Alcohol,  and,  having  moistened  the  Ergot  with  four  Hiiidouncea 

of  the  mixture,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  glass  percolator,  pressing  moderately^ 
and  gradually  pour  the  mixture  upon  it  until  twelve  fluidounce^s  of  tincture  have 
passecL  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation,  first  with  the  remainder  of 
the  mixture,  and  uf'-  ••h..t-,|k  ^jth  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  three  pints  more  of 
liiictiire  have  l)cen  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water- bath,  at  a 

iciiipcrature  not  eAirvm.^  I.'i0°,  to  four  Iluidounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved 
tincture,  and  filter  through  |)aper."  t/.  5. 

"Tukeof  Kr:    '   '  '  ,     "■       '    :    ;     N];  Ether.  '  / 

[ImporiHl  iik:i  Imp.  men         .. 

lified  Spirit  ti'jht  jtuitlt'unr>\i.   i^hukc  tlic  Kilicr  in  u  boiijc  with  hall   a  pint 

timp.  meas]  of  the  Water,  and  after  reparation  decant  the  ether.  Tlace  the 
Irgot  in  a  percolator,  and  free  it  from  its  oil  by  passing  the  washed  ether  througfl 
U.  Remove  the  marc,  and  digest  it  iu  three  piuts  of  the  Water  at  16Q°  for 
twelve  hours.    Press  oat,  Hfcraiu,  aod  evaporate  tiie  liquor  to  oioe  fluidouoc^ 
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and,  when  cold,  add  the  Spirit.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  an  honr  to  coagulate,  then 
filter.    The  product  should  measure  sixteen  tluidounces."  Br. 

These  are  not  identical  preparations.  The  U.  S.  fluid  extract  is  probably  the 
best  officinal  preparation  of  ergot,  having  all  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  in  a 
concentrated  state.  It  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Jos.  Laidley,  of  Richmond, 
Va.;  but  the  process  has  since  been  variously  modified  by  different  writers,  and 
in  its  present  state  was  taken  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  before  referred  to.  Diluted  alcohol  dissolves  all  the  active 
matter  of  ergot,  leaving  its  oil  behind,  and  the  tincture  first  obtained  holding 
most  of  the  active  principles,  is  reserved  without  concentration  ;  while  the  acetic 
acid  has  the  effect  of  counteracting  the  injurious  influence  of  the  heat  used  in 
concentrating  the  tincture  subsequently  passed,  probably  by  forming  fixed  salts 
with  the  alkaloids.  In  the  British  process,  the  first  step  is  to  dissolve  out  the 
oil  with  ether  previously  deprived  of  alcohol  by  washing  with  water;  because 
ordinary  ether,  in  consequence  of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  dissolves  a  portion  of 
the  active  matter  along  with  the  oil.  The  remainder  of  the  process  consists  sim- 
ply in  forming  an  infusion  with  the  residue  of  the  ergot  by  digesting  it  with 
water,  and  then  adding  the  spirit  to  preserve  it. 

The  U.  S.  fluid  extract  of  ergot  is  a  clear,  very  dark  reddish-brown  liquid, 
having  the  taste  of  ergot,  but  without  its  fishy  odour,  owing  to  the  fixation  of 
the  alkaloid  propylamia,  upon  which  that  odour  depends.  On  the  addition,  how- 
ever, of  solution  of  potassa,  the  odour  is  strongly  developed,  and  the  alkaloid 
escapes  so  largely  that,  if  muriatic  acid  be  held  near  it,  a  cloud  of  muriate  of 
propylamia  will  be  perceived.  This  maybe  considered  as  a  good  test  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  preparation  ;  for,  though  all  the  virtues  of  ergot  do  not  depend  on 
its  volatile  alkaloid,  yet,  if  this  is  retained  in  the  fluid  extract,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  other  more  fixed  principles  will  be  retained  also.  One  fluidounce 
of  the  preparation,  made  by  the  U.  S.  process,  represents  a  troyounce  of  the 
ergot,  according  to  the  British,  an  avoirdupois  ounce.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  minims.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  FILICIS  LIQUIDUxM.  Br,  Liquid  Extract  of  Fern. 
This  being  properly  an  oleoresin,  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the 
Oleoresinee,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS  FLUIDUM.  Z/./S'.    Fluid  JExtract  of 

Gentian.  ,  rov-ir^I  ]/']''•»/ 

"Take  of  Gentian,  in  moderately  fine  powdier,' sixteen  troyounces ;  Diluted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Gentian  with  six  fluidounces  of  Di- 
luted Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  percolator,  pressing  moderately,  and 
pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  passed. 
Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture 
have  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  four  fluid- 
ounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  concentrated  tincture  of  gentian,  transparent,  reddish-brown,  with 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the  root,  of  which  a  troyounce  is  represented  by  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  preparation.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  it  was  needed,  though 
it  has  the  advantage  that  we  may  obtain  from  it  the  tonic  effects  of  the  drug, 
with  less  alcohol  than  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  tincture ;  and  pharmaccu- 
tically  it  affords  a  convenient  method  of  giving  to  mixtures  the  tonic  properties 
of  gentian  when  required.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  minims.    W. 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI  FLUIDUM.  ^7.^9.  Fluid  Extract  if 
Henbane. 

"Take  of  Henbane  Leaf,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  A'^ioho.,  Wat«»r, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.    Mix  two  measures  of  Alcohol  with  one  of  Water, 
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moisten  the  powder  with  six  flaidounces  of  the  roixtare,  pack  it  firmly  io  a  coni- 
cal percolator,  and  gradually  pour  the  mixtnre  upon  it  until  twelve  fluidoances 
of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  with  the 
same  mixture  until  two  pints  and  a  half  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained. 
Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°, 
to  four  Huidouuces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.S. 

Like  the  preceding  fluid  extract,  this  is  a  concentrated  alcoholic  tincture,  in 
which  the  menstruum  instead  of  being  diluted  alcohol,  is  somewhat  stronger, 
consisting  of  two  measures  of  alcohol  to  one  of  water.  It  is  clear  at  first,  though 
apt  to  become  somewhat  turbid,  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  possessed  of  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  leaves  in  a  high  degree.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Ch.  A. 
Smith  of  Cincinnati  (Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xxv.  410) ;  but  the  formula  is  that 
of  Prof  Procter,  taken  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  for  1859.   The  commencing  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  minims.     W. 

EXTRACTUM  IPECACUANHA  FLUIDUM.  U.  S.  Fluid  Ex^ 
tract  of  Ipecac  ua7iha. 

"Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Acetic  Acid  a 
fluidounce ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Ipecacu- 
anha with  six  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  percolator, 
press  it  firmly,  and  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  three  pints  of  tincture  have 
slowly  passed,  or  until  the  Ipecacuanha  is  exhausted.  Distil  off  the  alcohol 
from  the  tincture,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  a  syrupy  liquid  is  left.  Mix 
this  with  the  Acetic  Acid  and  ten  fluidounces  of  Water,  boil  the  mixture  gently 
until  it  is  reduced  to  half  a  pint,  and  the  resinous  matter  has  separated.  Filter 
the  liquid  when  cold,  and  add  sufficient  Water,  through  the  filter,  to  make  the 
filtered  liquid  measure  half  a  pint.  Lastly,  mix  this  with  half  a  pint  of  Alcohol.'* 
U.  S. 

A  strong  tincture  is  first  obtained  with  officinal  alcohol,  from  which  the  spirit 
is  afterwards  distilled  oflf;  the  object  in  using  this  menstruum  being  to  obtain 
the  active  principle  of  the  root,  without  the  gum  and  starch  which  give  to  its 
liquid  preparations  a  tendency  to  decomposition.  To  separate  the  resinous 
matter  water  is  then  added,  together  with  acetic  acid  to  give  stability  to  the 
alkaloid  during  the  subsequent  boiling.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  liquid 
is  fillered  and  diluted  with  water,  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  preserve  it.  A  for- 
mula for  this  fluid  extract  was  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Laidley,  of  Richmond, 
Ta.,  but  was  afterwards  modified.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  was  suggested  by 
Prof  Procter. 

The  fluid  extract  is  a  thin,  dark  reddish-brown  transparent  liquid,  of  a  bitterish 
alightly  acrid  taste,  but  without  the  nauseous  flavour  of  the  root.  A  fluidounce 
of  it  represents  an  ounce  of  the  root,  and  the  emetic  dose  would  therefore  be  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minims.  It  is  a  convenient  preparation  for  adding  to  expecto- 
rant a!i(i  diaphoretic  mixtures,  and  is  nsed  ofBcinally  in  preparing  the  syrnp  of 
ipecacuanha. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrapas  Ipecacnanh©,  U.  S.  \V 

EXTRACTUM  LUPULIN^  FLUIDUM.  f/.*Sf.  Fluid  Extract  of 
Lnpulin. 

"Take  of  Lnpulin  sixteen  troyounrt-s;  Stronger  Alcohol  a  nvffirient  qtuin* 
iiiy.  Introduce  the  Lupulin  into  a  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  :uui.  iiavinir  oorered 
it  with  a  piece  of  aiusliu,  pour  upon  it  Stronger  Alcohol  very  gradually  until 
twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside  in  a  close  vessel,  and 
continue  the  percolation  until  twenty  fluidounces  more  of  tincture  have  been  ob- 
tained Kvaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed* 
ing  150°,  to  four  fluidounces,  and  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture."  U.  S 
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Thii  is  a  concentrated  tincture  of  Inpnlin,  contaiaing  the  virtues  of  an  ounce 
of  lupulin  in  a  fluidounce.  The  dose  is  ten  or  fifteen  minims,  which  may  be  con- 
Fcnieutly  given  mixed  with  syrup  of  gum  arabic,  afterwards  diluted  with  water. 

W. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII  LIQUIDUM.  Br.    Liquid  Extract  of  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Opium  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled  Water  severi' 
teen  fluidounces  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Rectified  Spirit  three  fiuidouncea  [Imp. 
meas.].  Digest  the  Extract  of  Opium  in  the  Water  for  an  hour,  stirring  fre- 
quently ;  filter,  and  add  the  Spirit.  The  product  should  measure  one  pint  [Impi 
meas.]."5r. 

This  is  a  good  preparation,  one  which  has  long  been  needed,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  which  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  empirical  preparations  have  obtained 
a  certain  vogue.  It  is  well  known  that  in  opium  there  are  principles,  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  not  in  water,  which  often  produce  various  disagreeable  efiFects,  not 
experienced  from  the  watery  extract.  What  was  wanted  was  a  liquid  prepara- 
tion meeting  this  demand.  All  that  was  required  was  to  make  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  watery  extract,  and  to  add  something  to  preserve  it.  The  British 
Pharmacopoeia  uses  alcohol  for  the  purpose,  in  such  proportion  that  an  Impe- 
rial pint  of  the  liquid  shall  contain  three  fluidounces  of  the  spirit,  or  between 
one-sixth  and  one-seventh  by  measure.  But  this  amount  of  alcohol,  according  to 
Mr.  Squire,  is  insufficient  for  its  preservation,  and  should  be  doubled.  A  prepa* 
ration  similar  to  the  British  was  made  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Eugene  Dupuy 
of  New  York,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  a  note  to  Opium  in  Fart  I.  of  this 
work  (page  630).  In  the  new  Deodoi'ized  Tincture  of  Opium  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  advantages  of  the  preparation  have,  we  think,  been  still  better 
secured.  (See  Tinctura  Opii  Deodorata.)  The  dose  of  the  liquid  extract,  equiva* 
lent  to  a  grain  of  opium,  would  be  about  10  minims.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  PAREIR^  LIQUIDUM.  Br.  Liquid  Extract  of 
Pareira. 

"Take  of  Pareira,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Dis- 
tilled Water  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency;  Kectificd  Spirit 
three  fluidounces.  Macerate  the  Pareira  in  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  add  Distilled  Water  until  the 
Pareira  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  water-bath  to  thirteen  fluid- 
ounces,  and,  when  it  is  cold,  add  the  Spirit,  and  filter  through  paper."  Br. 

This  is  a  concentrated  infusion,  preserved  by  adding  somewhat  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  measure  of  alcohol,  and  is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  have 
all  the  virtues  of  the  root.  The  fluid  extract  would  probably  be  still  more  effi- 
cient if  made  with  diluted  alcohol.   The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.     W. 

EXTRACTUM  PRUNI  VIRGINIANS  FLUIDUM.  U.S.  Fluid. 
Extract  of  Wild- cherry  Bark, 

"  Take  of  Wild-cherry  Bark,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Sweet  Al- 
mond two  troyounces;  Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  twenty-four  troyounces; 
Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Bark,  previously 
mixed  with  four  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it 
firmly,  and  gradually  poar  Alcohol  upon  it  until  three  pints  of  tincture  have 
slowly  passed.  From  this  distil  oflf  two  pints  and  a  half  of  alcohol,  and,  having 
mixed  the  residue  with  a  pint  of  Water,  evaporate,  by  means  of  a  water- bath, 
to  half  a  pint. 

"Beat  the  Almond  into  a  paste,  and  rub  this  with  successive  portions  of 
Water  until,  after  straining  through  a  coarse  sieve  or  cloth,  nearly  all  the  sub- 
Btance  of  the  Almond  has  been  converted  into  an  emulsion,  and  twelve  fluid- 
ounces  of  liquid  have  been  obtained.  Mix  this  with  the  liquid  first  obtained,  in 
a  suitable  bottle,  and,  having  closely  stopped  it,  agitate  occasionally  during 
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twenty-four  hours.  Then  express  quickly  and  strongly  through  a  cloth ;  and, 
if  the  expressed  liquid  measure  less  than  eighteen  fluidounces,  add  Water  to  the 
residue,  and  again  express  until  that  quantity  is  obtained.  Filter  the  expressed 
liquid  through  cotton  flannel,  in  a  covered  funnel,  into  a  bottle  containing  the 
Sugar.  Shake  the  bottle  occasionally  during  the  process  until  the  Sugar  is  dis- 
fiolred,  and  continue  the  filtration  until  the  syrupy  liquid  measures  two  pints. 
Lastly,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  ingenious  and  effectual  method  of  obtaining  the  yirtues  of  wild- 
cherry  bark  in  a  concentrated  liquid  form,  adopted  from  a  process  originally  de- 
vised and  published  by  Prof.  Procter.  For  various  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  use 
alcohol  as  the  menstruum  for  extracting  the  soluble  principles  of  the  bark ;  the 
chief  reasons  being  that  substances  are  thus  left  behind,  which  if  extracted  would 
dispose  the  preparation  to  spontaneous  change,  and  that  less  heat,  or  a  shorter 
continuance  of  it,  is  required  in  the  concentration  than  if  water  were  the  solvent. 
But  by  the  use  of  alcohol  we  prevent  those  reactions  which,  by  the  production  of 
volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  give  the  medicine  its  peculiar  value ;  and  the 
addition  of  water  to  the  tincture  obtained,  though  in  connection  with  tlie  bark  it- 
self it  would  give  rise  to  the  requisite  reactions,  fails  to  produce  them  because  the 
emulsin  of  the  bark,  which  is  essential  to  the  result,  is  not  only  not  extracted  by 
the  alcohol,  but  is  rendered  inert  by  it.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  this  principle 
that  the  amygdalin  of  the  bark  reacts  with  water  so  as  to  generate  volatile  oil 
end  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  alcohol  extracts  the  amygdalin  but  not  the  emulsin, 
nor  can  the  latter  principle  be  now  procured  from  the  bark,  because  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  alcohol.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  obtain  the  characteristic  re- 
medial principles  of  the  bark,  such  as  they  exist  in  the  infusion,  we  must  seek  for 
emulsin  from  another  source;  and  the  most  convenient  is  sweet  almond.  Hence 
the  direction  to  obtain  an  emulsion  from  almonds,  which  contain  emulsin  largely. 
But,  if  added  to  the  alcoholic  liquid  first  obtained,  it  would  be  wholly  inopera- 
tive, and  indeed  would  be  rendered  inert  for  future  action.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  separate  all  the  alcohol  from  that  liquid,  and  replace  it  with  enough  water 
to  hold  the  amygdalin  in  solution.  This  is  done  by  first  distilling  off  two  and  a 
half  of  the  three  })int8  of  alcohol,  then  adding  water,  and  lastly  evaporating  all 
the  remainder.  This  is  an  essential  step  of  the  operation,  and  success  need  not 
be  expected  unless  the  alcohol  is  got  rid  of.  We  now  have  an  aqueous  solution 
of  amygdalin  and  whatever  other  bitter  principles  the  bark  may  contain ;  and, 
when  the  almond  emulsion  is  added,  all  the  conditions  exist  requisite  to  the  gene- 
ration of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  allow  full  time  for  the  requisite  reaction,  then  to  strain  the  liquid,  adjust 
the  proportion  of  water  necessary  to  give  the  desired  measure  of  fluid  extract, 
and  add  enough  sugar  to  preserve  it.  Heat  is  contraindicated  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  process,  as  it  must  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  emnlsin,  and  would 
certainly  drive  off  a  portion  of  the  active  volatile  principles.  Hence,  all  the  re- 
quisite concentration  must  be  effected  before  the  almond  emulsion  is  added.  If 
properly  made,  the  fluid  extract  is  a  clear  syrupy  liquid,  of  a  light  sherry-wine 
colour,  having  strongly  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  and  hydrocyanic  acid  flavour  of 
the  infusion,  and  capable  of  dilution  to  any  extent  with  water,  without  hecomine 
tnrbid.  As  two  pints  of  fluid  extract  are  produced,  and  the  quantity  of  bark  used 
is  sixteen  troyounces,  it  follows  that  an  ounce  of  the  bark  is  represented  by  two 
fluidounces  of  the  fluid  extract,  the  dose  of  which,  therefore,  is  from  one  to  two 
fluidrachms.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  RHEI  FLUIDUM.  f7.*9.   Fluid  Extract  of  Rhubarb, 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  it:         "  '      \nywdGr,  t^ixleen  (rot/ottnccs :  Sugar,  in 

coarse  powder,  eiifhl  ^  .1  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcc»l»ul  a  authcitnt 

^uantiiy.  Moisten  the  Kliuburb  with  lour  fluidounces  of  the  Alcohol,  introduce 
it  into  a  conical  percolator,  press  it  gently,  and  pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of 
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tbfj  Alcohol.  When  the  liquid  has  disappeared  from  the  surface,  gradually  pour 
on  Dilated  Alcohol  until  a  pint  of  tincture  has  passed.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm 
place  until  reduced  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  six  fluidounces,  and  continue 
the  percolation  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate 
this  by  a  gentle  heat  to  six  fluidounces;  then  add  the  Sugar,  and,  when  this  ia 
dissolved,  the  reserved  tincture,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  the  measure  of  a  pint."  U.  8. 

The  fluid  extract  of  1850  contained  the  aromatic  oils  of  fennel  and  anise,  which 
have  been  omitted  in  the  new  formula,  probably  for  the  good  reason  that  they 
might  not  always  be  wanted,  and  that,  should  these  or  any  similar  oils  be  desired 
by  any  one,  they  might  be  readily  added.  In  consequence  of  the  use,  in  the  for- 
mer process,  of  diluted  alcohol  as  a  menstruum,  much  of  the  gummy  and  other 
principles  soluble  in  water  were  extracted,  rendering  the  resulting  fluid  extract 
inconveniently  thick.  Hence,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  present  formula,  alcohol 
wsLS  substituted ;  but,  unfortunately,  care  was  not  taken  sufficiently  to  get  rid  of 
this  liquid  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  though  the  extract  when  freshly 
prepared  is  sufficiently  liquid,  yet  it  soon  begins  to  deposit  saccharine  matter, 
and  in  the  end  becomes  so  loaded  with  granular  sugar  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  To 
obviate  this  result.  Prof.  Procter  proposes  to  modify  the  process  by  allowing  the 
first  tincture  to  be  reduced  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  Jive  instead  of  six 
fluidounces,  and  by  evaporating  the  second  tincture  made  with  diluted  alcohol 
only  to  eight  instead  of  six  fluidounces ;  thus  diminishing  the  proportion  of  alco* 
hoi  and  increasing  that  of  water.  (Proceed,  of  the  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1863, 
p.  239.)  At  best,  however,  the  preparation  is  inconveniently  thick,  though  ex- 
cellent in  other  respects,  having  the  flavour  of  the  root  in  perfection.  Its  colour 
is  a  deep  reddish-brown,  and  even  in  dilution,  as  we  have  seen  it,  does  not  ex- 
hibit the  yellow  hue  which  might  have  been  expected.  This  fluid  extract  may  be 
used  directly  for  obtaining  the  effects  of  rhubarb,  but  it  is  probably  more  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  syrup.  A  fluidrachm  of  it  should  contain  the  virtues 
of  a  drachm  of  the  root ;  and  the  dose,  therefore,  for  an  adult  may  be  twenty  or 
thirty  minims  as  a  purgative,  and  from  five  to  ten  minims  as  a  laxative,      W. 

.  EXTR ACTUM  SAESAPARILL^  FLUIDUM.  U,S.  Extractum 
Sars^  Liquid um.  Br.   Fluid  Extraet  of  Sarsaparilla. 

"Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Sugar, 
in  coarse  powder,  ten  troyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  Sarsaparilla  with  half  a  pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylin- 
drical percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  four  pints 
of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  a 
pint;  then  add  the  Sugar,  and  continue  the  evaporation  until  the  liquid  is  re- 
duced to  the  measure  of  a  pint,  and  strain  while  hot."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  not  split,  one  pound  [avoirdupois]  ;  Distilled 
Water,  at  \^0° ,  fourteen  pints  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Rectified  Spirit  one  fluid- 
ounce.  Macerate  the  Sarsaparilla  in  one-half  of  the  Water  for  six  hours,  and 
decant  the  liquor.  Digest  the  residue  in  the  remainder  of  the  Water  for  the  same 
time,  express,  and  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evaporate  them  by  a  water-bath 
to  seven  fluidounces,  or  until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  is  1-13.  When  cold,  add 
the  Spirit.    The  sp.  gr.  should  be  1096."  lir. 

Of  these  two  processes,  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  except  in  respect  to 
the  high  price  of  alcohol,  is  greatly  preferable ;  and  this  objection  will  be  in  great 
measure  obviated  by  recovering  the  alcohol,  which  can  be  done  by  using  a  dis- 
tillatory apparatus  in  the  evaporation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sarsaparilla 
is  more  thoroughly  exhausted  when  submitted,  in  the  state  of  powder,  to  perco- 
lation with  diluted  alcohol,  than  it  can  be  by  maceration  and  subsequent  diges- 
tion of  the  whole  root  in  water,  even  though  continued  for  twelve  hours ;  the 
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sabseqnent  evaporation  of  the  tincture  requires  less  heat  than  that  of  the  infti^ 
sion,  and  tlios  less  danger  of  injury  is  incurred  from  this  cause;  and  the  sugar  ig 
preferable  as  a  preservative  to  alcohol,  even  admitting,  what  is  scarcely  proba. 
ble,  that  the  quantity  of  spirit  directed  in  the  Br.  formula  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
decomposition,  especially  in  our  hot  summer  weather.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  properly  mixing  the  powder  with  the  menstruum,  as  it  is  apt  to  agojlutiuate 
in  lumps:  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  suitable  manipulation,  and  a  uniformly 
moistened  mass  obtained.  If  care  be  taken  to  have  the  powder  of  the  due  de- 
gree of  fineness,  to  moisten  it  uniformly,  and  to  pack  it  well  in  the  percolator,  it 
will  be  exhausted  by  a  smaller  amount  of  diluted  alcohol  than  that  indicated  in 
the  U.  S.  formula.  The  introduction  of  a  simple  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla  into 
our  Pharmacopoeia  was  judicious ;  as  it  enables  the  physician  to  associate  this 
medicine  with  others  at  his  pleasure,  and  in  such  proportions  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.  He  may  rely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation,  if  made  with  suf- 
ficient care  and  skill,  and  from  pood  parcels  of  the  root.  The  U.  S.  fluid  extract 
is  a  somewhat  thickish,  turbid,  but  sufficiently  mobile  liquid,  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  of  a  sweet  and  a  slightly  though  persistently  acrid  taste.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  minims,  equivalent  to  the  same  number  of  grains  of 
sarsaparilla  in  substance.  W. 

EXTPwVCTUM   SARSAPARILLA   FLUIDUM   COMPOSITUM. 

U.  S.  ExTRACTUM  SARSAPAEiLLiE  Fluidum.  U,S.  1850.  Compound  Fluid 
JExtract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

'*Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces;  Liqao- 
rice  Root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Bark  of  Sassafras  Root,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  each,  two  troyounces ;  Mezereon,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  three  hun- 
(irrd  and  sixty  graim^;  Sugar  twelve  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  i^ufficient 
(inantity.  Mix  the  powders,  and,  having  moistened  the  mixture  with  ten  fluid- 
ounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradu- 
ually  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  four  pint«  of  tincture  have  been  ob- 
tained. Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  twelve  fluidounces;  then 
add  the  Sugar,  and  continue  the  evaporation  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  the 
measure  of  eighteen  fluidounces,  and  strain  while  hot."  U.  S. 
-  This  is  the  Extractum  Sarsaparillre  Fluidum  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1850,  now  necessarily  entitled  "Compositum,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simple 
fluid  extract  newly  introduced.  The  present  is  a  much  neater  formula  than  the 
old  one  by  maceration,  but  more  liable  to  miscarry  unless  skilfully  executed. 
tr  depends  upon  having  the  several  ingredients  equably  powdered, 
cm  well  and  duly  moistening  them,  and  then  packing  them  properly 
in  the  jxTcoialor.  The  moistening  of  the  mixed  powders  is  more  easily  eff'ected, 
r\R  they  nrf  h'-s  flisposed  to  form  lumps  than  the  sarsaparilla  powder  alone.  The 
I  to  represent,  in  a  concentrated  state,  the  compound 
ila,  having  all  its  ingredients  with  the  exception  of  the 
guaiacum  wood,  which  probably  adds  little  to  the  efficacy  of  the  decoction.  It 
was  originally  proposed  by  Wm.  Hodgson,  jun.  {Journ.  of  the  Philad.  Col.  of 
Pharm.,  ii.  285);  and  the  officinal  process  diflers  from  his  mainly  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  guaiacum  wood,  the  resin  of  which,  separating  during  the  evapora- 
tion, somewhat  embarrassed  the  process,  without  adding  to  the  virtues  of  the 
extract.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  equivalent  to  half  a 
drachm  or  a  draclim  of  the  root,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

"'I  ^  -;ir,  in 

coarse  powder,  eight  troyounces :  Dilntcd  Alcohol  a  sujtinerit  (ptanttty.  Moisten 
the  Senna  with  six  fluidoonces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical 
percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  poar  open  it  Dilated  Alcohol  oDtil  a 
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pint  of  tiDcture  has  passed.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  reduced  by  spon- 
taneous  evaporation  to  half  a  pint.  Continue  the  percolation  until  two  pints 
more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  To  this  add  the  Sugar,  and,  having  evapo- 
rated it,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  half  a  pint,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tinc- 
ture, and  strain."  U.S. 

The  present  officinal  fluid  extract  of  senna  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  containing  neither  the  oil  of  fennel  before  used  as  a 
flavouring  material,  nor  the  Hoffmann's  anodyne  which  was  added  for  its  pre- 
servative influence.  It  was  deemed  better  to  leave  to  the  prescriber  the  choice 
of  the  volatile  oil ;  and  to  depend  for  the  preservation  of  the  fluid  extract  upon 
the  sugar  and  what  might  remain  of  the  alcohol  after  the  evaporation.  Another 
alteration,  undoubtedly  judicious,  was  to  set  aside  the  first  strong  tincture  for 
spontaneous  evaporation,  thus  avoiding  the  application  of  heat  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  active  matter.  The  fluid  extract  is  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  thick- 
ish  and  somewhat  turbid  liquid,  with  a  strong  flavour  of  senna.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms  for  an  adult.  In  consequence  of  its  griping  tendency  it 
should  be  mixed  with  one  of  the  volatile  oils,  as  of  fennel,  anise,  or  caraway,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  minims  to  the  fluidounce;  and  is  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  with  saline  cathartics,  such  as  Epsom  salt  or  cream  of  tartar,  which 
also  obviate  its  griping.  In  this  case  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  full  dose  of 
the  fluid  extract  should  be  given  at  once. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Spigeliae  et  SennaB  Fluidum,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  SERPENTARIiE  FLUIDUM.  ^7./^.  Fluid  Extract 
of  Serpentaria. 

"  Take  of  Serpentaria,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces;  Dilated 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Serpentaria  with  five  fluidounces  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and 
gradually  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have 
passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  until  two  pints  and  a  half 
more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 150°,  until  it  is  reduced  to  four  fluidounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved 
tincture,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  among  the  new  officinal  fluid  extracts,  and,  though  simply  a  concen- 
trated tincture,  is  a  good  preparation,  containing  the  virtues  of  the  root  within 
a  small  bulk.  The  fluid  extract  of  serpentaria  originated  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Savery, 
whose  formula  was  published  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
(page  713).  It  was  afterwards  modified  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor  {Am.  Joum.  of 
Pharm.,  xxv.  206) ;  and  the  formula  ultimately  adopted  was  that  contained  in 
Prof.  Procter's  Report  (A.  D.  1859).  The  fluid  extract  is  thin,  reddish-brown, 
and  transparent,  with  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  the  root  in  perfection,  but  its 
odour  less  obviously.  A  fluidounce  of  it  is  equivalent  to  a  troyounce  of  the  pow 
der,  and  the  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  minims,  to  be  frequently  repeated.     W 

EXTRACTUM  SPIGELIAE  ET  SENNiE  FLUIDUM.  J^^-aS'.  Fluk^ 
Extract  of  Spigelia  and  Senna. 

"Take  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Spigelm  ten  fluidounces  ;  Fluid  Extract  of  Senna 
six  fluidounces ;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  half  a  troyounce;  Oil  of  Anise,  Oil  of 
Caraway,  each,  twenty  minims.  Mix  the  Fluid  Extracts,  and  dissolve  in  the 
mixture  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  and  the  Oils,  previously  rubbed  together." 
U.S. 

This  fluid  extract  was  formerly  made  from  powdered  pinkroot  and  senna  by 
percolation  and  concentration ;  but  it  is  now  more  conveniently  prepared  by  sim- 
ply mixing  the  two  fluid  extracts.  It  combines  the  cathartic  property  of  senna  with 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  pinkroot,  and  is  a  very  good  vermifuge,  being  gene- 
rally acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and,  what  is  of  no  little  importance  in  such  medi- 
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cines,  not  offensive  to  the  taste.  It  has  been  in  nse  in  Philadelphia  for  severa' 
years,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  to 
enable  any  resinous  matter  which  may  be  deposited  to  be  dissolved,  and  also  to 
connteract  the  griping  property  of  the  senna.  The  dose  is  from  two  fluidrachms 
to  half  a  fluidounce  for  an  adult,  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm  for  a  child 
two  years  old.  W. 

EXTR ACTUM  SPIGELI^    FLUIDUM.  U,S,     Fluid  Extract  of 

Spigelia. 

"Take  of  Spigelia,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces;  Sugar,  in  coarse 
powder,  eight  Iroyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the 
Spigelia  with  six  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  per- 
colator, press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  pint 
of  tincture  has  passed.  Set  this  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  it  is  reduced  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  to  half  a  pint.  Continue  the  percolation  until  two  pints 
more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  To  this  add  the  Sugar,  and,  having  evapo- 
rated it,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  half  a  pint,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tinc- 
ture, and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  process  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  fluid  extract  of  senna,  and  yields  a 
dark-brown,  translucent,  syrupy  liquid,  with  the  flavour  of  the  root.  A  fluid- 
ounce  of  it  represents  the  virtues  of  a  troyounce  of  spigelia,  and  the  dose  of  it 
is  one  or  two  tluidrachms  for  an  adult,  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  for  a  child  two 
or  three  years  old,  to  be  repeated  morning  and  evening  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic.  It  is,  however,  most  used  in  connection 
with  the  fluid  extract  of  senna. 

Off.  2*rep.  Extractum  Spigelise  et  Sennae  Fluidum,  U.  S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI  FLUIDUM.  CT.  ^S'.    Fluid  Extract  of 

J^'vl  '•  n. 

'  in;  of  Dandelion,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  iroyounces ;  Dilated 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Dandelion  with  four  fluidounces  of 
Dilated  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and 
radually  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  half  a  pint  of  tincture  has  passed. 
>  t  this  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation  until  two  pints  and  a  half  more  of 
ire  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
.  -.;  ,  until  it  is  reduced  to  half  a  pint,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  i-?  a  concentrated  tincture  of  dandelion,  containing  only  about  one-fourth 
by  measure  of  officinal  alcohol,  and  therefore  weak  in  alcoholic  strength,  yet 
^'  i  to  keep  well.    The  formula  is  based  on  sound  principles,  and  the 

!.  I  well  prepared  from  the  root  in  an  eflicient  state,  may  bo  relied 

on  ioi  :iig  the  cfl'ects  of  the  medicine  on  the  system.    It  is  mobile,  of  a 

dark  i  -rown  colour,  translucent,  and  a  sweet  not  disagreeable  taste;  and 

may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms  three  times  a  day.      W. 

EXTRACTUM  UV-^  URSI  FLUIDUM.  U.S.  Fluid  Extract  of 
Uva  Ursi, 

"Takeof  Uva  Ursi,  in  "    Hne  powder,  si'  '/ounces;  Sugar,  in 

coarse  p(.wdcr,cjf//i//rr>)^  .led  Alcohol  a  .^  quantity.  Moisten 

the  Uva  Ursi  with  six  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into  a  conical 
glass  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradnnllv  pour  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol 
until  half  a  pint  of  tincture  has  passed,    i^  idc,  and  continue  the  jierco- 

lation  until  two  pints  and  a  half  more  of  t  mve  been  obtained.     Evapo- 

rate this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  four  fluidounces,  and,  having  dissolved 
the  Sugar  in  it  while  hot,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  strain.    Lastly, 
evaporate  the  whole  by  a  gentle  heat  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  pint.**  U.  8. 
71 
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Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a  concentrated  tincture,  in  which  the  aid  of  sugar 
is  called  in  apparently  to  contribute  to  its  preservation,  though  scarcely  required 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  contains  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  oflBcinal  alcohol.  The  sac- 
charine constituent,  however,  unless  it  may  granulate,  is  useful  by  improving 
the  flavour  of  the  medicine.  It  is  a  thickish,  syrupy,  dark-brown,  somewhat 
translucent  liquid,  of  a  sweet,  bitterish,  astringent,  but  not  very  disagreeable 
taste.  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  flnidrachm  three 
times  a  day.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  VALERIANAE  FLUIDUM.  iT.  ^.  Fluid  Extract 
of  Valerian, 

"  Take  of  Yalerian,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  Valerian  with  six  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  introduce  it 
into  a  conical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it 
until  twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue 
the  percolation  until  two  pints  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Evaporate 
this  to  four  fluidounces  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°,  mix  it  with  the 
reserved  tincture,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.S. 

This  is  another  concentrated  tincture,  strong  both  in  alcohol  and  the  virtues 
of  valerian.  It  is  probable  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  volatile  ingredients  of  the 
root  are  extracted  by  the  twelve  fluidounces  of  alcohol  which  first  pass,  and 
which,  not  being  exposed  to  evaporation,  lose  none  of  the  volatile  oil  and  acid 
which  they  have  dissolved ;  while  the  soluble  matter  subsequently  extracted,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  fixed  principles,  will  not  be  dissipated  by  the  concentration 
ordered  ;  and,  as  this  is  directed  to  be  made  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°,  even 
the  volatile  principles  which  may  have  escaped  the  first  alcohol,  will  scarcely  be 
driven  ofi"  to  an  appreciable  amount.  The  fluid  extract  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  representing  the  virtues  of  the  root.  The  formula  is,  with  some 
modification,  that  of  Prof.  Grahame,  of  Baltimore,  published  in  the  Am.  Journ. 
of  P harm.  (xxxi.  379).  The  preparation  is  a  dark  soot-coloured  liquid,  trans- 
parent in  thin  layers,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  valerian.  The  dose  is  about  a 
fluidrachm.  "W. 

EXTRACTUM  VERATRI  VIRIDIS  FLUIDUM.  J^./S'.  Fluid  Ex-^ 
tract  of  American  Hellebore. 

"Take  of  American  Hellebore,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces;  Alcohol 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Hellebore  with  six  fluidounces  of  Alcohol, 
introduce  it  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  pour 
Alcohol  upon  it  until  half  a  pint  of  tincture  has  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  con- 
tinue the  percolation  until  two  pints  and  a  half  more  of  tincture  have  been  ob- 
tained. Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
150°,  to  half  a  pint,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.S. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  fluid  extract  is  among  those  demanded  by  the 
wants  of  the  profession.  We  have  already  a  tincture,  which,  supposing  none  of 
the  virtues  of  the  medicine  to  be  lost  in  preparing  the  fluid  extract,  will  be  at 
least  half  as  strong,  and  at  all  events  is  quite  strong  enough.  It  is  true  that 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  somewhat  less  in  the  fluid  extract;  but,  in  so  power- 
ful a  preparation,  this  is  of  little  consequence.  The  tincture  itself  purports  to 
be  saturated ;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that,  by  the  concentration  of  the  alco- 
holic solution,  more  of  the  active  matter  is  held  by  it  in  the  same  measure  of 
alcohol  than  by  the  tincture ;  yet  a  portion  of  this  active  matter  may  be  depos- 
ited during  the  evaporation ;  and,  as  the  deposit  is  separated  by  the  filtration, 
no  accurate  ground  of  calculation  is  left  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract. It  may  be  but  little  stronger  than  the  tincture,  or  may  possibly  be  of  double 
the  strength ;  a  point  which  can  be  determined  only  by  analysis,  or  physiological 
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experiment,  to  ascertain  how  mach,  if  any,  of  the  active  matter  may  be  contained 
in  the  separated  deposit.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  pr^scribo 
more  of  it,  as  a  commencing  dose,  than  from  two  to  four  minims.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ZINGIBERIS  FLUIDUM.  U,S.  Fluid  Extract  of 
Ginger, 

"Taive  of  Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  (royounces;  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  Ginger  with  four  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  introduce  it  into 
a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until 
twelve  fluidounces  of  tincture  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the 
percolation  until  twenty  fluidounces  more  of  tincture  have  been  obtained.  Eva- 
porate this  to  four  fluidounces,  mix  it  with  the  reserved  tincture,  and  filter 
through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  fluid  extract  of  ginger  is  a  highly  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
active  principles  of  ginger.  It  is  transparent,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour; 
and  each  minim  represents  a  grain  of  the  root.  The  dose,  therefore,  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  minims,  or  double  the  number  of  drops.  W. 

FEL  BOVINUM. 

Pi-eparation  of  Ox-gall, 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  crude  Ox  Bile  is  placed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
one  of  the  substances  used  in  preparing  medicines;  and,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  the  following  process  is  given  for  its  purification. 

FEL  BOVINUM  PURIFICATUM.  Br,  Purified  Ox  Bile, 
"Take  of  Fresh  Ox  Bile  one  pint  [Imperial  measure];  Rectified  Spirit  tvoo 
pints  [Imp.  raeas.].  Mix  the  Bile  and  the  Spirit  by  agitation  in  a  bottle,  and 
set  aside  lor  twelve  hours  until  the  sediment  subsides.  Decant  the  clear  solution, 
and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on  a  water-bath,  until  the  residue  acquires 
the  consistence  of  a  vegetable  extract."  Br. 

The  properties  and  uses  of  Ox  Bile  are  fully  treated  of  in  Part  III.  of  this 
work  (see  Ox-gall).  The  purified  bile  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  debility  of 
the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  due  proportion  of  bile  is  wanting.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  five  grains,  and  is  best  given  in  pill,  as  there  is  some  chance  that 
it  may  then  pass  anchanged  into  the  bowels,  where  its  effects  are  wanted.    W. 

FERRUM. 
Preparaiioria  of  Iron, 

In  accordance  with  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  we  arrange  all  the  prcparationg 
of  iron  under  the  several  heads  to  which,  by  the  character  of  the  preparation, 
they  appear  to  belong;  the  pills,  for  example,  with  the  Pilulie  or  Pills,  and  the 
solutions  with  the  Liquores  or  Solutions.  Formerly  some  of  them  were  distri- 
buted according  to  this  plan  of  arrangement,  others  were  treated  of  among  the 
preparations  of  iron.  The  rule  is  now  made  uniform.  'J'he  preparations  of  iron 
considered  elsewhere  than  in  the  present  place  are  Planter  of  Iron,  with  the  » 
Emplastra  or  Planters;  Solidions  of  Citrate,  Iodide,  Nitrate,  Ferchloride, 
Persulphate,  Subsulphate,  and  Tersulphale  of  Iron,  with  the  LlQU0R£8  or  So- 
lutions; Pills  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  Compound  Pills  of  Iron,  and  Jhlls  of 
Iodide  of  Iron,  with  the  PiLULiB  or  Pills;  Syrujis  of  Iodide  and  Phosphate 
of  Iron  wiih  the  Syrupi  or  Syrups;  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron  with  the 
•TiNCTURiB  or  Tinctures;  Troches  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  with  the  Taocuisci  or 
Troches;  and  the  Wine  of  Iron  with  the  Vi.na  or  Wines.  The  preimrations 
contained  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  and  omitted  in  the  present,  are  the  Aoe- 
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tated  Tincture  of  Iron,  Dub.,  the  Sulphuret  of  Iron,  Ed.,  Dub.,  the  Valeria* 
note  of  Iron,  Dab.,  the  Ammoniated  Iron,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  and  the  Tincture  of 
Ammonio- chloride  of  Iron,  Lond. 

FERRI  ARSENIAS.  J?r.   Arseniate  of  Iron, 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  nine  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Arseniate  of  Soda, 
dried  at  300°,  four  ounces  [avoird.] ;  Acetate  of  Soda  three  ounces  [avoird.] ; 
Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Arseniate  and  Acetate  of  Soda 
in  two  pints  [Imperial  measure],  and  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  three  pints  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  the  Water,  mix  the  two  solutions,  collect  the  white  precipitate  which 
forms,  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  until  the  washings  cease  to  be  affected  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  Squeeze  the  washed  precipitate  between 
folds  of  strong  linen  in  a  screw  press,  and  dry  it  on  porous  bricks,  in  a  warm 
chamber  whose  temperature  shall  not  exceed  100°. "  Br. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  as  yet  is  the  only 
one  that  has  adopted  it.  Of  the  salts  used  in  the  process,  omitting  their  water 
of  crystallization,  the  sulphate  of  iron  consists  of  one  eq.  of  protoxide  of  iron 
and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  arseniate  of  soda  of  two  eqs.  of  soda  and  one  eq. 
of  arsenic  acid,  and  the  acetate  of  soda  of  one  eq.  of  base  and  one  of  acid ;  while 
the  salt  to  be  obtained  consists  of  three  eqs.  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  one  of  ar- 
senic acid.  The  reactions  which  result  in  the  production  of  the  last-mentioned 
salt  take  place  between  three  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one  eq.  of  each  of  the 
'other  salts.  The  three  eqs.  of  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  sulphate  unite  with  the 
one  eq.  of  arsenic  acid  of  the  arseniate  to  form  one  eq.  of  arseniate  of  iron, 
which  is  deposited ;  while  the  three  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  thus  liberated,  com- 
bine with  the  two  liberated  eqs.  of  soda  of  the  arseniate  of  soda,  and  one  eq.  of 
soda  of  the  acetate,  to  make  three  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which,  with  the  sepa- 
rated acetic  acid,  remain  in  solution.  The  quantities  of  the  several  salts  are  very 
nearly  in  due  equivalent  proportion ;  the  arseniate  and  acetate  of  soda,  however, 
being  very  slightly  in  excess. 

Arseniate  of  iron  is  white  when  first  formed,  but  quickly  becomes  green  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  without  smell  or  taste,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid.  It  consists  of  three  eqs. 
of  protoxide  of  iron  and  one  of  arsenic  acid  (3FeO,As05),  but,  like  other  salts 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  probably,  therefore,  contains  an  in- 
definite proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the 
following  characters  of  the  salt.  Its  solution  in  muriatic  acid  causes  a  copious 
light-blue  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  still  more  abundant 
one,  of  a  deeper  colour,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A  small  quantity,  boiled 
with  an  excess  of  soda,  and  filtered,  gives,  when  exactly  neutralized  by  nitric 
acid,  a  brick-red  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
former  test  proves  the  presence  both  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  lat- 
ter of  arsenic  acid.  The  solution  in  muriatic  acid,  when  diluted,  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  barium,  showing  the  absence  of  any  sulphate.  "  Twenty 
grains  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  water  continue  to 
give  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  until  at  least  17  mea- 
sures of  the  volumetric  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  have  been  added."  Br, 
This  test  proves  that  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  present; 
for  the  bichromate  of  potassa  oxidizes  the  protoxide,  and,  until  this  is  wholly 
converted  into  sesquioxide,  a  blue  precipitate  continues  to  be  produced,  ceasing, 
however,  when  the  conversion  is  complete. 

Medical  Properties.  The  arseniate  of  iron  is  said  to  unite  the  virtues  of  the 
two  metals  which  enter  into  its  composition;  but  the  quantity  of  iron  in  any 
permissible  dose  is  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  insignificant ;  and  the  a/3- 
tivity  of  the  medicine  is  in  fact  due  to  the  arsenic  alone.  The  complaints  in 
which  it  has  been  found  efficient  are  those  in  which  arsenic  in  other  forms  has 
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proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy;  and,  judging  from  our  own  observation, 
there  is  no  one  of  them  in  which  the  common  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  wiU 
not  produce  all  the  effects  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  arsenical  preparations 
with  which  this  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked  rather  than  with  the  chalybe- 
ates.  Should  the  coexistence  of  an  anemic  state  of  the  system  with  any  disease 
requiring  the  use  of  arsenic,  indicate  the  joint  use  of  iron,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
depend  on  the  arseuiate  of  iron  alone.  This  remedy  is  peculiarly  useful  in  chro- 
nic affections  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of  a  scaly  character,  as  lepra,  psori- 
asis, and  the  advanced  stage  of  eczema  and  impetigo.  It  is  useful  also  in  lupus; 
and,  mixed  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  simple  cerate,  may  be  employed  ex- 
ternally in  cancerous  ulcers,  though  much  caution  is  requisite.  The  dose  is  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  of  which  about  one-half  only  is  protoxide  of 
iron.*    It  may  be  given  in  pill,  three  times  a  day.  W. 

FERRI  CARBONAS  SACCHARATA.  Br.  Saccharated  Carbonate 
of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Carbonate  of  Soda 
two  ounces  and  a  half  [avoird.] ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  two  gallons  [Impe- 
rial measure];  Refined  Sugar  one  ounce  [avoird.].  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of 
Iron  and  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  each  in  half  a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water, 
and  mix  the  two  solutions  with  brisk  stirring  in  a  deep  cylindrical  vessel,  which 
is  then  to  be  covered  as  accurately  as  possible.  Set  the  mixture  by  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  from  the  precipitate  which  has  subsided  separate  the  supernatant 
solution  by  a  siphon.  Pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  water,  stir  well,  and,  after 
subsidence,  again  remove  the  clear  solution.  Collect  the  resulting  carbonate 
on  a  calico  filter,  and,  having  first  subjected  it  to  expression,  rub  it  with  the 
Sugar  in  a  porcelain  mortar.  Finally  dry  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 212°." /?r. 

When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  mixed  together, 
there  are  formed,  by  double  decomposition,  sulphate  of  soda  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  which  falls  as  a  pale-blue  precipi- 
tate. This  precipitate  begins  immediately  to  alter  in  nature  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  and,  if  washed  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  becomes  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  associated  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  which 
haa  escaped  change;  in  other  words,  it  is  converted  into  the  subcarbonate  of 
iron  of  the  U.  S.  Fbarmacopaeia.  (See  Ferri  Subcarbonas.)  As  the  preparations 
of  iron  <  '  "  '  u'  the  protoxide  are  most  esteemed,  the  change  which  this  pre- 
cipitat«'  -  was  always  matter  of  regret,  and  various  attempts  were  made 

to  prevt'iiL  iL  JSow  saccharine  matter  has  been  ascertained  to  possess  the  re- 
quired property;  and,  in  the  pre[)aration  under  consideration,  it  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate  as  first  precipitated  from  passing 
into  sesquioxide,  with  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Btx'ker,  a  German  physician,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  saccharine 
matter  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  absorption  of  o.xygen;  and  the  idea 
was  carried  out  by  Klauer,  a  German  chemist,  who  first  made  the  saccharine  car- 
bonate of  iron.  The  use  of  boiling  distilled  water  in  the  process  is  to  avoid  the 

*  Thr  statement  as  to  the  uj^ps  tind  done  of  this  arsoniftte  is  taken  from  the  Brltltih  hw 
tbor  vitb  the  romciiy;  but,  if  theminutuncssof  (liedoM 

•<»'  'ctivify  of  thi«  propnrftii<»n.  the  «»x{»1rtni»f ion  given, 
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f  ction  of  the  air  contained  in  unboiled  water.  The  washed  precipitate  is  pressed 
BO  as  to  free  it  from  water  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  incorporated  with  the 
sugar  in  fine  powder.  The  mode  of  treating  the  precipitate  unnecessarily  ex- 
poses it  to  the  action  of  the  air;  and  the  late  London  method  of  incorporating 
it  with  the  sugar  immediately  after  washing  was  on  this  account  preferable.  The 
fiual  drying  heat  should  not  exceed  130®.  The  protection  from  oxidation,  how- 
ever, is  more  complete,  when  both  the  materials  and  product  of  the  process  are 
maintained  constantly  in  contact  with  saccharine  matter,  by  using  weak  syrup 
both  for  dissolving  the  salts  and  washing  the  precipitate,  after  the  improved 
method  of  Yallet,  of  Paris.  This  improved  method  of  proceeding  is  adopted  for 
forming  the  U.  S.  pills  of  carbonate  of  iron,  or  Yallet's  ferruginous  pills.  (See 
Filulae  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  S.) 

Properties.  Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  is  in  small  coherent  lumps,  of  a  gray- 
ish-brown colour,  permanent  in  the  air,  having  a  sweet,  styptic  taste,  and  wholly 
and  readily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  effervescence.  According  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a  "carbonate  of  iron  (FeO.CO^),  mixed  with  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  sugar,  and  forming  57  per  cent,  of  the  mixture."  The  presence 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  a  defect,  which  is  avoided  in  Yallet's  ferruginous  pills. 

Its  solution  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  is  but  slightly  affected  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  showing  the  presence  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  only  small  pro- 
portion, but  yields  a  copious  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferridcyanide,  proving  the 
abundance  of  the  protoxide.  The  same  solution  should  give  but  a  very  slight 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  evincing  that  very  little  sulphate  either  of 
iron  or  soda  has  escaped  the  washing  process.  "  Twenty  grains  dissolved  in  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water,  continue  to  give  a  blue  preci- 
pitate with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  until  at  least  33  measures  of  the  volume- 
trie  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  have  been  added."  5r.  This  test  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  present,  requiring  the  stated  amount  of 
the  bichromate  to  convert  it  into  sesquioxide.  It  would  appear,  from  the  data 
here  given,  that  the  preparation  contains  27*72  per  cent,  of  the  protoxide. 

Medical  Properties.  This  preparation  is  an  excellent  chalybeate,  possessing 
the  advantages  of  having  nearly  all  the  iron  in  it  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  and 
of  being  readily  soluble  in  acids.  Originally  introduced  into  the  officinal  list  by 
the  Edinburgh  College,  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dublin  and  London 
Pharmacopoeias  of  1850  and  1851.  It  is  probably  more  active  than  the  subcar- 
bonate  of  iron,  and  must  be  used  in  a  smaller  dose.  It  is,  however,  inferior  to 
Yallet^s  ferruginous  mass,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  anti-oxidizing  influ- 
ence of  saccharine  matter  is  more  fully  applied.  The  dose  of  the  saccharine  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilula  Ferri  Carbonatis,  Br.  B. 

FERRI  CHL0RIDUM.Z7.aS'.  Chloride  of  Iron,  Sesquichloride  of 
Iron.    Perchloride  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire  and  cut  in  pieces, ^wo  troyounces;  Muri- 
atic Acid  twelve  troyounces  ;  Nitric  Acid  a  troyounce^  or  a  sufficient  quantity. 
To  eight  troyounces  of  the  Muriatic  Acid,  introduced  into  a  two-pint  flask,  add 
the  Iron,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  Acid  is  saturated  and  effervescence 
has  ceased.  Filter  the  solution,  add  to  it  the  remainder  of  the  Muriatic  Acid, 
heat  the  mixture  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  four-pint  porcelain  capsule, 
and  add  Nitric  Acid  in  successive  portions  until  red  fumes  are  no  longer  evolved, 
and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  ceases  to  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium.  Transfer  the  liquid  to  a  smaller  capsule,  evaporate  it  by  a  gentle 
heat,  on  a  sand-bath,  until  reduced  to  eight  troyounces  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  grains,  and  set  it  aside,  covered  with  glass,  for  several  days,  in  order  that 
it  may  form  a  solid,  crystalline  mass.  Lastly,  break  this  into  piece*»,  and  keep 
the  fragments  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  protected  from  the  light."  U.  ^. 
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This  is  a  new  fonnala  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  adopted  with  btile  altera- 
tion from  that  of  Wittstein.  (PracL  Pharm.  Chem.,  Darby^s  Transl  p.  265.) 
When  iron  is  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  water  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen 
escapes  with  effervescence,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  forms  the  pro- 
toxide of  that  metal,  which  reacts  with  the  muriatic  acid  to  form  water  and  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron.  This  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  the  true  rationale; 
though  a  simpler  explanation  is  usually  given,  according  to  which  the  chlorine 
of  the  acid  unites  directly  with  the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  next 
step  of  tlie  process  is  to  convert  the  protoehloride  into  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron.  This  is  effected  by  treating  it  with  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  and  heating 
till  red  fumes  no  longer  escape.  The  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into  nitric  oxide, 
which,  escaping,  forms  red  hyponitric  acid  fumes  by  combining  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  into  oxygen  which  sesquioxidizes  a  portion  of  the  iron  of  the 
protoehloride,  thus  converting  the  remainder  into  sesquichloride,  while  the  ses- 
quioxide  produced  reacts  with  the  additional  muriatic  acid  to  form  an  additional 
portion  of  sesquichloride ;  or  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  may  combine  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  thus  liberate  sufficient  chlorine  to  form 
a  sesquichloride  with  the  iron.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and,  on  cooling, 
concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass.  The  relative  proportions  of  iron  and  the  two 
acids  are  adjusted  very  nearly  to  the  production  of  these  results. 

Properties.  Sesquichloride  of  iron  (Ferri  Chloridum,  U.  S.)  is  in  fragments 
of  a  crystalline  structure,  an  orange-yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  strong 
chalybeate  and  styptic  taste.  It  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  solu- 
ble also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  iron  and  three  of  chlo- 
rine (Fe^Clj),  with  a  variable  proportion  of  water  according  to  the  crystalline 
forms  it  is  made  to  assume,  having  about  40  per  cent,  or  12  eqs.  when  in  fine 
acicular  crystals,  and  only  22  per  cent,  or  5  eqs.  when  in  the  form  of  larger  tables. 
{Branch',  and  Taylor.)  Its  solution  in  water  gives  with  ammonia  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  does  not  yield  a  blue  one  with  the  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  proving  the  absence  of  protoehloride  or  protoxide  of 
Iron. 

Internally  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of 
tincture ;  and  in  reference  to  its  effect  and  application  we  refer  to  the  Tinctura 
Ferri  Chlondi.  Kxternally  it  is  as  generally  used  in  the  form  of  watery  solu- 
tion; and  as  the  British  Pharmacopceia  has  an  officinal  solution,  whidi  it  will 
be  necessary  to  treat  of  under  a  special  head,  we  shall  postpone  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  till  this  preparation  is  treated  of.  (See  Liquor  Ferri 
Perch loridi.)  It  is  kept  in  the  solid  state,  because,  when  dissolved,  it  is  apt  to 
deposit  sesquioxide  of  iron  (oxychloride  of  iron,  Brurin  du  Buisson)  in  an  in- 
soluble condiiion,  whereby  an  excess  of  acid  is  produced,  which  renders  the  pre- 
paration too  irritant  for  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  (Squibb, 
N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  March,  1860,  p.  170.)  As  a  solid,  it  keeps  indetinitcly 
without  cliange.  When  used,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  in  such  proportions 
as  may  be  required.  Six,  three,  two,  and  one  and  a  half  drachms  to  a  lluidounco 
of  water  have  been  recommended  ;  the  stronger  solutions  being  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  varices,  the  weaker  for  injection  into  aneurisms,  and  for  application  to 
bleeding  surfaces,  ttc.  Mr.  J.  Z.  Lawrence,  of  England,  has  used  it  as  a  styptic 
in  a  semi-deliquesced  state,  and  found  it  extremely  efficient,  lie  kcei)8  it  in  a 
bottle,  in  which  it  gradually  deliquesces;  and,  while  it  is  in  this  condition,  he 
applies  the  thick  liquid  portion,  by  means  of  a  brush  of  spun-glass,  to  the  bleed- 
ing surface.  He  has  employed  it  in  arresting  hemorrhage  after  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  and  from  the  deeper  seated  gums.  {3fed.  Times  and  (Jaz.,  Aug.  1859,  p. 
219.)  Chloride  of  iron  has  been  employed  internally,  by  Messrs.  Jodiu  and  Au- 
orun,  of  Paris,  and  with  great  asserted  success,  in  the  treatment  of  pseudomem- 
branous croup,  in  quantities  varying,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  aod 
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tLe  age  of  the  patient,  from  ninety  grains  to  half  an  ounce,  in  divided  doses,  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  continued  for  three  or  four  days.  (Ann.  de  Therap., 
1861,  p.  201.)  W. 

FERRI  CITRAS.  U.S.  Citrate  of  Iron, 

**  Take  of  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  a  convenient  quantity.  Evaporate  it  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  on  drying,  the 
salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales."  U.  S. 

Citrate  of  iron,  as  thus  prepared,  is  in  thin  transparent  pieces,  of  a  beautiful 
garnet-red  colour.  It  is  an  uncrystallizable  salt,  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  possessing  a  mild  chalybeate  taste.  It  probably 
consists  of  one  eq.  of  citric  acid  166;  and  one  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  89  =  245. 

Citrate  of  iron  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  1831,  by  M. 
Beral,  of  Paris.  It  is  a  pleasant  chalybeate,  and  is  best  given  in  solution.  Frot 
Procter  finds  that  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  distilled  water,  containing  240  grains 
to  the  fluidounce,  keeps  perfectly,  and  is  very  convenient  for  dispensing.  It  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  minims,  containing  five  grains  of  the  salt,  several 
times  a  day.  (See  Liquor  Ferri  Gitratis.)  B. 

FERRI  ET  AMMONIiE  CITRAS.  U.S.,  Br.  Citrate  of  Iron  and 
Ammonia. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  a  pint;  Water  of  Ammonia  six  fluid- 
ounces.  Mix  the  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  with  the  Water  of  Ammonia, 
evaporate  the  mixture,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°,  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  on  drying,  the  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  scales."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  eight  fluidounces;  Solution  of 
Ammomsk  fourteen  fluidounces,  or  a  sufficiency;  Citric  Acid,  in  crystals,  ^v« 
ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  half  a  gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Add 
the  Persulphate  of  Iron  to  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and 
gradually  pour  the  dilute  solution  into  the  Solution  of  Ammonia,  stirring  well 
for  a  few  minutes;  collect  on  a  calico  filter  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  Iron  which 
precipitates,  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water  until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  become 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Water,  and  digest  the  solution  at  a  boiling  heat  on  the  oxide 
of  iron.  Make  the  liquid  neutral  by  the  addition  of  Solution  of  Ammonia,  and 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  thin  layers,  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates.  Remove 
the  dry  salt  in  flakes,  and  keep  it  in  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  process  consists  simply  in  evaporating  a 
mixture  of  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  water  of  ammonia.  In  the  British,  hy- 
drated sesquioxide  of  iron  is  first  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  tersulphate, 
then  digested  at  a  boiling  heat  with  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  and  lastly  neutral- 
ized by  ammonia.  It  has,  however,  been  found  by  Dr.  Squibb  that  a  heat  above 
180°  acts  injuriously  in  the  preparation  of  the  citrate  of  iron;  and  the  boiling 
heat  directed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is,  therefore,  improper.  (Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.j  xxvii.  297.)  In  the  U.  S.  formula  the  citrate  of  iron  is  used  already 
prepared,  in  the  British  is  prepared  in  the  process.  The  direction  as  to  the  eva- 
poration, at  the  close  of  the  British  process,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  as  ordered  in  the  U.  S.  for- 
mula, before  being  poured  out  on  porcelain  or  glass  to  dry ;  and  it  is  important 
that  the  heat  employed  in  the  concentration  should  not  exceed  150°. 

Properties f  dc.  Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  is  in  garnet-red  translucent  scales, 
having  a  slightly  chalybeate  taste,  and  readily  and  wholly  soluble  in  water,  form- 
ing a  solution  of  a  clear  ruby  colour.  It  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water 
than  the  citrate  of  iron,  described  in  the  last  article.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    It  is  neutral  to  test  paper;  and  its  solution  in  water,  acidulated  with 
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mariatic  acid,  though  not  rendered  blue  by  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  gives  a 
copious  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrocyanide,  at  once  proving  the  absence  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  and  the  presence  of  the  sesquioxide.  In  heated  solution  it  is  de- 
composed by  potassa,  soda,  and  lime-water,  which  throw  down  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  evolve  ammonia;  and  the  alkaline  solution  from  which  the  iron  has  been 
thrown  down,  if  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  in  slight  excess,  does  not  yield  a 
crystalline  deposit,  showing  that  the  acid  is  not  the  tartaric.  When  incinerated 
in  the  air,  it  leaves  26  5  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Its  precise  chemical  con- 
stitution is  not  determined ;  but  it  probably  consists  of  one  eq.  of  each  of  ita 
three  constituents,  besides  water  (Fe,0,.XH,0,H0,Cyn^0„+2H0).  {Br.)  This 
salt  is  a  pleasant  chalybeate.  Its  ready  solubility  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the 
citrate.  The  dose  is  five  grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  given  in  solu- 
tion. According  to  Dr.  Paris  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  carbonated  alkalies  with- 
out decomposition,  and  given  in  a  state  of  effervescence  with  citric  acid.     B. 

FEIIRI  ET  AMxMONI^  SULPHAS.  C^.aS'.  Sulphate  of  Iron  and 
Ammonia.  Ammonio-ferric  Alum. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  two  pints;  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
four  troyounces  and  a  half.  Heat  the  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  the  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  stirring  until  it  is  dissolved,  and 
set  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize.  Wash  the  crystals  quickly  with  very  cold 
water,  wrap  them  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  them  in  the  open  air."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  ammonia  iron-alum,  in  which  the  place  of  the  sesquioxide  of  alu- 
minium (alumina)  is  occupied  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  until  the  latter  salt 
is  dissolved,  and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  cool.  The  two  salts  unite  to  form 
the  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  which,  being  insoluble  in  the  amount  of  liquid 
employed,  crystallizes  when  it  cools.  The  process  is  based  on  one  published  by 
Wm.  Hodgson,  jun.  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.  for  July,  1856  (p.  305).  The 
salt  consists  of  one  eq.  of  each  of  the  two  salts  composing  it,  with  probably  24 
eqg.  of  water  of  crystallization  (FjOj.SSO,  +  NH^O.SO,  -f  24UO). 

Ammonio-ferric  alum  is  in  octohedral  crystals,  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  and  sour 
astringent  taste,  slowly  efflorescent  on  exposure,  and  soluble  in  15  parts  of  wa- 
tfir  at  60°,  and  iu  less  than  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  is 
recognised  by  giving  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  insoluble  in  nitrio 
acid  ;  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  being  thrown  down  of  a  reddish- brown  colour, 
by  pota8^a;  and  the  ammonia,  by  the  emission,  when  the  moistened  salt  is  rub- 
bed with  the  same  alkali,  of  its  peculiar  odour.  According  to  H.  Rose,  the  pure 
salt  is  white,  and  gives  a  coloured  solution  with  water,  in  consequence  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  basic  ferruginous  salt.  This  decomposition  is  prevented  l)y  dissolving 
it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  solution  is  colourless. 

Instead  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potassa  may  be  employed  alon^ 
with  the  tersulphate  of  iron,  in  which  case  a  potassa  iron-alum  is  produced,  called 
poffti^.oio-ferriv  alum,  which  has  all  the  properties,  physical  and  remedial,  of  the 
nmiiioiiio-ferric  salt;  and  the  two  appear  to  have  been  indiscriminately  used. 
The  formula  of  this  salt  would  be  Fe  0,.3S0,  -f  KO,SO,  -f  24UO. 

The  iron  alums  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
London,  in  Dec.  1853,  by  Mr.  Lindsley  Ulyth,  as  a  new  remedy,  prescribed  in  St 
Mary's  Hospital.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  found  them  to  be  more  astringent  than  com- 
mon alum,  and  devoid  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  other  salts  of  iron.  Thej 
have  been  used  internally  in  leucorrhoea,  wiih  great  asserted  benefit,  in  diarrhoea 
and  chronic  dysentery,  and  in  other  afTcctions  re(|niring  conil>  '■in- 

dent treatment.  {J'harm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  306.)   The  <.  to 

twelve  or  fifteen  grains,  to  be  repeated  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  B. 
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FERRf  ET  AMMONIA  TARTRAS.  U.S.  Tartrate  of  Iron  and 
Ammonia. 

"Take  of  Tartaric  Acid  twelve  troyounces ;  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron 
ttco  pints  and  a  half;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  suffi- 
cient quantify.  Dissolve  six  troyounces  of  the  Tartaric  Acid  in  two  pints  of 
Distilled  Water,  and  saturate  it  carefully  by  means  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia; 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Acid,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  Distilled  Water, 
and  mix  the  solutions.  With  the  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron,  prepare  the 
Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  according  to  the  formula  for  that  substance,  and  add  it 
gradually  to  the  solution  of  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
160°,  until  it  is  no  longer  dissolved.  Then  filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup.  Lastly,  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass,  so  that,  on  drying, 
the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  adopted  from  Prof.  Proc- 
ter, whose  process  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  so 
long  since  as  in  1841  (xii.  276.)  Tartrate  of  ammonia  is  first  prepared,  which 
is  converted  into  bitartrate  by  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid ;  and  the  excess  of 
>acid  is  then  combined  with  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  freshly  prepared  from 
the  officinal  solution  of  the  tersulphate.  A  double  salt  of  tartrate  of  ammonia 
and  tartrate  of  iron  is  thus  made  in  solution,  which  is  obtained  by  filtering  and 
concentrating  the  solution.  The  bibasic  view  of  tartaric  acid  requires  a  different 
explanation.  According  to  this,  the  salt  must  be  considered  as  consisting  of  one 
eq.  of  tartaric  acid,  with  a  doubled  equivalent  number,  and  two  eqs.  of  base,  one 
consisting  of  ammonia  and  the  other  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  the  first  view, 
it  would  be  represented  by  the  formula  F.Og.C.H.O^-f  NH^O,C,II,Oj.;  in  the 
second,  by  F^Oj.NH^O  +  CgH^Oj^,  independently  of  the  water,  which  has  been 
estimated  between  four  and  five  equivalents. 

This  salt  is  in  transparent  garnet-red  scales,  which  when  powdered  assume  a 
rust-brown  colour.  It  has  a  sweetish  not  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  very  soluble 
in  water  though  slowly,  being  taken  up  by  somewhat  more  than  its  own  weight. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Test  paper  is  not  affected  by  it.  The  fixed 
alkalies  do  not  precipitate  it  from  its  solution,  nor  is  it  rendered  blue  by  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  showing  that  it  contains  no  protoxide  of  iron.  Incinerated 
in  the  air,  it  leaves  29  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  mild  chalybeate, 
and  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

FERRI  ET  POTASSJE  TARTRAS.  U.  S.  Ferrum  Tartaratum. 
£r.  Tartrate  of  Iron  andPotassa.  Tartarated  Iron.  Potassio-tartrate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  a  pint;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  seven 
troyounces;  Distilled  VfdXtt  four  pints.  With  the  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of 
Iron,  prepare  the  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  according  to  the  formula  for  that 
gobstance.  Mix  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  with  the  Distilled  Water,  heat  the 
mixture  to  140°,  and,  keeping  it  at  that  temperature,  gradually  add  the  Hydra- 
ted Oxide,  frequently  stirring,  until  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  Then  filter  the 
solution,  evaporate  it  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
spread  it  upon  plates  of  glass  or  porcelain,  so  that,  on  drying,  the  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  scales."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  four  fluidounces  ;  Solution  of  Soda 
two  pints  [Imperial  measure]  or  a  sufficiency ;  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  in  pow- 
der, two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Add  the  Persul- 
phate of  Iron  to  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  Distilled  Water,  and  gradually  pour  the 
dilute  solution  into  the  Solution  of  Soda,  stirring  well  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  Distilled  Wuter  until 
the  filtrate  ceases  to  become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  To 
the  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  thirty  ounces  of  Distilled  Watc  placed  in  a 
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capsule  add  the  precipitate,  and  digest  the  mixture  with  repeated  stirring  for 
six  hours,  at  a  heat  which  must  be  carefully  prevented  from  rising  above  140°. 
After  the  solution  has  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  decant 
it  oflf  any  undissolved  precipitate,  and,  having  poured  it  in  a  thin  layer  on  flat 
porcelain  or  glass  plates,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
140°.  Lastly,  remove  the  dried  salt  in  flakes,  and  preserve  it  in  stoppered  bot- 
tles." Br. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  combine  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate 
of  potassa  with  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  both,  the  plan  of  Soubeiran  is  adopted; 
namely,  that  of  dissolving  the  moist  hydrated  sesquioxide  to  saturation  in  a  mix- 
ture of  the  bitartrate  and  water,  aided  by  a  moderate  heat.  The  sesquioxide  is 
DOW  obtained  from  the  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  is  precipitated 
either  by  ammonia  (C7^  S.),  or  by  solution  of  soda  {Br.).  Potassa  is  not  a  good 
precipitant;  because  the  alkali  adheres  obstinately  to  the  precipitated  sesqui- 
oxide, and  cannot  be  completely  separated  even  by  repeated  washings.  Tlie  ses- 
quioxide should  be  gradually  added  to  the  bitartrate  and  water,  heated  to  140®, 
as  recommended  by  Soubeiran,  at  which  temperature  the  oxide  dissolves  more 
readily  and  in  larger  quantity  than  when  a  higher  temperature  is  employed.  Be- 
sides, in  the  latter  ease,  a  portion  of  the  sesquioxide  is  converted  into  protoxide. 
(Omelinl^  Handbook,  x.  315.)  In  both  formulas,  the  liquid  is  poured  out  on  a 
plane  surface,  so  as  to  dry  in  scales.  When  duly  carried  into  efl'ect,  they  yield  a 
product  at  all  times  identical,  and  having  all  the  required  qualities  of  the  salt* 

The  late  Dr.  Ure  proposed  the  tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  for  medical  use. 
He  made  it  by  acting  on  clean  iron  filings,  or  bits  of  iron  wire,  with  a  solution 
of  tartaric  acid.  It  is  a  pulverulent  salt,  insoluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a 
mild  chalybeate  taste. 

Propvrties.  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  as  obtained  by  the  above  formulas, 
is  in  transparent  scales  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  and  wholly  soluble  in  about  four 
parts  of  water.   It  has  a  sweetish  slightly  chalybeate  taste.   Its  solution  does  not 

*  A  new  method  of  preparing  this  fait.    M.  Roger,  having  found  the  tftrtratc  of  iron  and 
pola.s»a,  as  existing  in  the  shops  of  Paria,  a  very  variable  salt,  seldom  presenting  perfect 
identity  of  coiupositiou  in  any  two  specimens,  and  ascribing  this  result  to  the  iaiperfec- 
lion  of  the  prevalent  mode  of  preparing  it,  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  water,  and 
consequently  a  prolonged  evaporation,  resulting  in  tlie  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide,  and 
thr  ■  )n  of  a  yellowish  insoluble  ferrous  salt,  and  is  attended  besides  with  various 

oti'  "niences,  proposes  the  following  method,  which  he  conceives  to  be  free  from 

Iht  ....  .....1  ..^  present  in  all  instances  an  identical  product.   The  newly  proposed 

XD«  iag,  aa  a  first  step,  strongly  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  be  dis- 

•••'  >  complete  saturation,  for  which  purpose  the  water  of  hydration  of 

th'  icnt  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  1200  F.    The  solution  takes  place 

eoi  y:  and  the  point  of  saturation  is  known  when  the  liquid,  at  first 

clear.  :  KH  lurbid,  thickens,  and  at  last  concretes  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.    No  more  of 

thf  -'  I  ,;  \iile,  which  is  in  slight  excess,  is  now  to  be  added.  Upon  thi.'i  jelly  is  to  be 
P"'i.  .      1    .1  .  solution  of/  '    iiate  of  potassa,  of  which 

th  v.ilent  of  I  tartaric  acid  employed. 

Bi.  ,ri..,,...»o  •'•'ly  necessary;  as  the 

9e^  !,  however,  the  solu- 

iioi  .       .    '  lo  of  pot  a$<<(a  should 

be  Cttuiinuaiy  adUcd  till  ihu  reuodiju  bucomcs  slightly  alkaline.  The  ve.NHcl  \»  then  to  be 
removed  from  the  wat«'r-»)nfh,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool.  Twelve  hours  afterwards, 
the  liquii  is  decan  iiod  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  with  constant 

•gitation,  to  a  syri  u  to  be  spread  by  means  of  a  hnj^<h.  in  thin 

layers,  on  pin*  -  !  -r     V      !  V  '         thus  ob- 

tained ii\  he  I  f  tinned 

Iron  wif  li  II  1 1;  „    ,    :. .,:  ...  v  massof 

not  unlike  jet.   Tiius  prepared,  it  i  in  water 

without  rc!«idue,  and,  besides,  is  1  •  readily 

•Piployed  in  pills.    The  solution.  1  slow  iu  forming,  h.s  iho  »»li  at  iir.«.i  agglome- 

rates at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  :  an  hour  it  is  complete,  and  may  be  kept  long 

Maehanged.  (Journ.  iU  TKarm.,  Juin,  itui,  ^,  401.)— JVe<«  to  th*  twelfth  ediUon. 
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change  the  colour  of  litmus,  and  at  common  temperatures  is  not  precipitated  by 
potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  render  it  blue, 
unless  an  acid  be  added.  The  non-action  of  this  test  shows  that  the  iron  is  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  combination.  Acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  gives 
a  copious  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  none  with  the 
ferridcyanide,  showing  the  absence  of  protoxide  of  iron.  In  boiling  solution,  soda 
precipitates  sesquioxide  of  iron,  without  evolution  of  ammonia;  and  the  filtered 
solution,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  when  it 
cools ;  the  latter  test  showing  the  presence  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  the  former  that 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  both  together  the  character  of  the  salt.  According 
to  the  view  of  its  nature  taken  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a  double  salt,  cou- 
gisting  of  one  eq.  of  tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  one  of  tartrate  of  potassa 
(FjOj.C.H^O.  +  KCC.HjOjj  +  HO);  according  to  the  bibasic  view  of  tartaric 
acid,  recognised  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  a  tartrate  with  a  double  base 
(Fj03,KO,CgH^Ojo-f  HO),  the  eq.  of  tartaric  acid  being  doubled.  By  incinera- 
ting 50  grains  at  a  red  heat,  and  treating  the  residue  with  muriatic  acid,  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which,  digested  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  then  diluted  with  four 
fluidounces  of  water,  and  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  weighing  14*92  grains.  (Br.)  The  salt  is  incompatible  with 
astringent  vegetable  infusions,  which  give  rise  to  a  dark-coloured  precipitate. 

Medical  Properties.  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  is  an  agreeable  chalybeate, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  for  activity  and  uniformity  of  composition.  It  has 
a  somewhat  laxative  effect,  which  makes  it  suitable  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
cases.  It  is  the  chalybeate  preferred  by  M.  Mialhe,  who  conceives  that  it  is 
more  readily  absorbed  than  any  other  ferruginous  preparation.  It  is  also  well 
borne  by  the  stomach,  whether  taken  fasting,  or  with  the  food.  From  its  slight 
taste  and  ready  solubility,  it  is  one  of  the  best  ferruginous  preparations  for  chil- 
dren. The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  given  preferably 
in  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Yinum  Ferri,  Br.  B. 

FERRI  ET  QUINI^  CITRAS.  U,  S.,  Br,  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  ten  fluidounces ;  Sulphate  of  Quinia  a 
troyounce;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Water  of  Ammonia,  Distilled  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Triturate  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia  with  six  fluidounces  of 
Distilled  Water,  and,  having  added  sufficient  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  to  dissolve 
it,  cautiously  pour  into  the  solution  Water  of  Ammonia,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  in  slight  excess.  Wash  the  precipitated  Quinia  on  a  filter,  and,  having 
added  it  to  the  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron,  maintained  at  the  temperature  of 
120°  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  stir  constantly  until  it  is  dissolved.  Lastly,  eva- 
porate the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  spread  it  on  plates  of  glass, 
fio  that,  on  drying,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  three  fluidounces ;  Sulphate  of 
Iron  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency  ;  Solution  of  Soda 
thirty-six  fluidounces;  Citric  Acid,  in  crystals,  two  ounces  and  a  quarter 
[avoird.]  ;  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  three  hundred  and  eighty  grains;  Dilute  Hy- 
drochloric Acid,  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  Solution  of  Ammonia,  each,  a 
sufficiency.  Add  the  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  to  the  Sulphate  of  Iron 
dissolved  in  ten  fluidounces  of  the  Water;  mix  well,  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
the  Solution  of  Soda  with  constant  stirring.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico 
filter,  and  wash  with  Distilled  Water,  until  the  liquid  which  passes  through  ceases 
to  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  twenty 
fluidounces  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  then  added  the  washed  precipi- 
tate, digest  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath,  with  repeated  stirring,  until  a  solution 
is  obtained.  In  eight  fluidounces  of  the  Water  acidulated  with  a  little  of  the 
Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid  dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  add  sufficient  Of  the 
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Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium  to  precipitate  the  salphuric  acid»  and  filter,  and 
having  treated  the  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  Ammonia,  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  paper  filter,  and  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water,  until  nitrate  of  silver 
dropped  into  the  filtrate  gives  but  a  very  slight  precipitate.  Transfer  the  washed 
quinia  to  the  capsule  containing  the  citrate  of  iron,  and  digest  on  a  water-bath 
until  the  alkaloid  is  dissolved.  Lastly,  let  this  solution  be  evaporated  in  thiu 
layers,  on  flat  porcelain  or  glass  plates,  at  a  temperature  below  212°,  and  let  the 
residue  be  removed  in  flakes,  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles."  i^r. 

The  U.  S.  process  is  based  on  a  published  formula  of  Prof.  Procter,  described 
in  the  eleventh  edition  of  this  Dispensatory  (page  1393).  It  consists  simply  ia 
dissolving,  at  a  temperature  of  120°,  in  a  definite  measure  of  solution  of  citrate  of 
iron  (U.  S.),  the  quinia  obtained  by  precipitating  a  given  weight  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  by  water  of  ammonia.  The  Br.  process  is  more  complicated.  First,  a 
mixture  of  sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  mix- 
ture of  the  sesquisulphate  and  sulphate  in  solution  by  means  of  soda.  Secondly, 
the  mixed  oxides  thus  obtained  are  digested  with  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  so  as 
to  produce  in  solution  a  citrate  of  the  two  oxides.  Thirdly,  snlphate  of  quinia, 
dissolved  by  means  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium 
80  as  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  the  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
quinia  remaining,  the  quinia  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia.  Lastly,  the  quinia 
thus  procured  is  digested  with  the  solution  of  citrate  of  iron,  and  the  resulting 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  direction  to  use  ni- 
trate of  silver  as  a  test  of  suflBcient  washing  is  to  indicate  that  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  has  been  washed  away.  In  both  processes  the  salt  is  dried  on  glass  or 
porcelain  so  as  to  be  obtained  in  thin  scales. 

The  U.  S.  and  Br.  preparations  are  somewhat  different;  the  former  consist- 
ing of  citric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  quinia;  the  latter,  of  citric  acid,  mixed 
sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  and  quinia.  No  such  analysis  of  either  salt 
has  been  made  as  to  determine  precisely  its  equivalent  composition ;  but  the 
U.  S.  salt  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the  proper  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  with 
citrate  of  the  sesquioxide. 

The  characters  of  the  XJ.  S.  salt,  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  arc  the  fol- 
lowing. "  In  thin  transparent  scales,  varying  in  colour  from  reddish-brown  to 
yellowish-brown  with  a  tint  of  green,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  scales. 
Its  taste  i^  ferruginous  and  moderately  bitter.  It  is  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  so  in  hot  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  officinal  alcohol.  Am- 
monia, added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  deepens  its  colour  to  reddish-brown,  and 
causes  a  whitish  cnrdy  precipitate  of  quinia;  but  no  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  thrown 
down.*' 

The  British  citrate  is  described  as  in  scales  of  a  greenish  golden-yellow  colour, 
of  a  bitt'T  and  cli  "  ■,  somewhat  deliquescent,  which  does  not  seem  to 

be  the  m^^e  with  ♦  ,;,  and  entirely  soluble  in  cold  water.    Mr.  Squire, 

hov  if  prepared  according  to  the  formula,  the  scales  have  a 

gn:;  an.  to  Br.  Pharm.,  p.  9G) ;  and  Mr.  Flcnrot,  after  trying 

the  prcffs.H,  has  como  r  .  t'r  ronclusion  that  it  is  fallacious  {Pharm.  Journ., 
July,  18C4,  p.  21).  Th  '  !;•  in  is  very  slightly  acid,  and  is  precipitated  reddish- 
brown  by  soda,  white  1  v  i  i;:i  .nia,  blue  by  the  fcrrocyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium,  showing  tin:  \)T'  -mo  of  both  oxides  of  iron,  and  grayish-black  by 
tannic  n'id.  The  following:  !  •.  ur.  uHven  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  "Fifty 
grains,  dissolved  in  a  flni'  '  water,  and  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 

ammonia,  give  a  white  pr*  quinia]  which,  when  dried,  weighs  8  grains. 

The  precipitate  is  entirely  mmuuh:  m  pure  ether,  leaves  no  residue  when  burned, 
and,  when  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  an  acid,  forms  a  solution  which,  decolorized  by 
a  little  purified  animal  charcoal,  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  strongly  to  the 
left  [all  characters  of  quinia]." 
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The  salt  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  by  cinchonia,  which  would  be  at 
once  detected  by  the  test  of  solubility  in  ether  and  the  effect  on  polarized  light, 
above  piven.  As  it  occurs  in  the  British  market,  it  is  of  exceedingly  variable 
composition,  containing  according  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Braithwaite,  who  examined  15 
different  specimens,  a  proportion  of  quinia  varying  from  1-5  to  15  84  per  cent.; 
scarcely  any  two  specimens  being  exactly  alike. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  combines  the  virtues  of  its  two  bases,  and  may  be 
given  in  all  cases  in  which  iron  and  quinia  are  jointly  indicated.  It  is,  therefore, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cases  of  ansemia,  with  enlarged  spleen,  which  are  so  apt 
to  accompany  and  follow  our  autumnal  fevers.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solu- 
tion, in  the  dose,  as  a  tonic,  of  five  or  six  grains,  containing  about  a  grain  of 
quinia,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  dose  may  be  greatly  increased,  if  deemed 
advisable.  W. 

FERRI  FERROCYANIDUM.  U.  S.  Ferri  Ferrocyanuretum.  U.  S, 
1850.  Ferrocyanideof  Iron.  Ferrocyanuretoflron,  Pure  Prussian  Blue, 

"Take  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  nine  troyounces;  Solution  of  Tersul- 
phate  of  Iron  a  pint ;  Water  three  pints.  Dissolve  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium in  two  pints  of  the  Water,  and  add  the  solution  gradually  to  the  Solution 
of  Tersulphate  of  Iron,  previously  diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the  Water, 
stirring  the  mixture  during  the  addition.  Then  filter  the  liquid,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water  until  the  washings  pass  nearly  taste- 
less.   Lastly,  dry  it,  and  rub  it  into  powder."  CT;  (S. 

In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  wag 
prepared  as  the  first  step  of  the  process;  in  the  present  formula,  it  is  taken  al- 
ready prepared,  in  the  form  of  the  officinal  solution.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Three  eqs. 
of  ferrocyanide  and  two  of  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  mutually  de- 
composed, with  the  result  of  forming  one  eq.  of  Prussian  blue,  or  the  3-4  ferro- 
cyanide of  iron,  which  precipitates,  and  six  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  which 
remain  in  solution.  Ferrocyanogen  is  a  tercyanide  of  iron  (FeCyj);  and,  repre- 
senting it  by  its  symbol  Cfy,  we  may  compactly  express  the  above  reaction  by 
the  following  equation:  3K,Cfy  and  2(Fe,03,3S03)  =  Fe,Cfy3  and  6(K0,S0,). 
Prussian  blue  contains  the  elements  of  six  eqs.  of  water,  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  the  destruction  of  the  compound.  Adding  these  elements,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  become  a  hydroferrocyanate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  represented 
by  the  formula  2Fe,03,3H,Cfy.  From  the  formula  given  for  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound (Fe^Cfy,j,  it  is  evident  that  it  contains  seven  eqs.  of  iron  and  nine  of  cy- 
anogen. 

Preparation  for  Use  in  the  Arts.  Prussian  blue  is  manufactured  on  the  large 
scale  as  follows.  A  mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (pearl- 
ash  of  commerce)  and  of  animal  matter,  such  as  dried  blood,  hair,  the  shavings 
of  horn,  &c.,  is  calcined  at  a  red  heat,  in  an  iron  vessel,  until  it  becomes  pasty. 
The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thrown,  by  portions  at  a  time,  into  twelve  or  fifteen  times 
its  weight  of  water,  with  which  it  is  stirred  for  half  an  hour.  The  whole  is  then 
put  upon  a  linen  filter;  and  the  clear  solution  obtained  is  precipitated  by  a  mixed 
solution  of  two  parts  of  alum  and  one  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  An  ef- 
fervescence occurs,  due  principally  to  carbonic  acid ;  and  a  very  abundant  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down  of  a  blackish-brown  colour.  This  precipitate  is  washed, 
by  decantation,  by  means  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  removed  every 
twelve  hours.  By  these  washings,  which  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days, 
the  precipitate  becomes  successively  greenish-brown,  bluish,  and  finally  deep- 
blue.  When  of  the  latter  colour,  it  is  collected  and  allowed  to  drain  upon  a 
cloth,  after  which  it  is  divided  into  cubical  masses  and  dried.  In  relation  to  tho 
manufacture  of  Prussian  blue,  see  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (March,  1856, 
p.  423,  and  May,  1856,  p.  511). 
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Properties.  Pure  Prussian  blue  is  a  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  ami  having  a  rich  deep-blue  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  de- 
composed by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  dissolved  without  decomposition  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  white  mass  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  from  which  the 
Prussian  blue  may  be  precipitated  unchanged  by  water.  Concentrated  muriatic 
acid  decomposes  it,  dissolving  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  liberating  hydroferrocy- 
anic  acid  (U,Cfy).  Boiled  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  it  generates  bicyanide  of 
mercury.  (See  Uydrar^ri  Gyanidum.)  By  the  contact  of  a  red-hot  body,  it 
takes  fire  and  bums  slowly,  leaving  a  residue  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  When  it  is 
heated  in  close  vessels,  water,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are 
evolved,  and  carburet  of  iron  is  left.  Its  composition  has  been  given  above.  The 
Prussian  blue  of  commerce  was  discovered  by  accident,  in  1710,  by  Diesbach,  a 
preparer  of  colours  at  Berlin.  It  has  the  same  general  properties  as  the  pure 
substance.  It  occurs  in  small  rectangular  masses,  which  are  heavier  than  water, 
and  have  a  fracture  presenting  a  bronzed  appearance.  Besides  the  constitu- 
ents of  pure  Prussian  blue,  it  always  contains  uncombined  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
and  a  portion  of  alumina,  derived  from  the  alum  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
which  serves  to  give  it  body  as  a  pigment.  These  substances  may  be  detected 
by  boiling  the  pigment  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  filtered 
solution  with  ammonia.  Pure  Prussian  blue,  treated  in  this  manner,  yields  no 
precipitate. 

Medical  Properties,  dx.  Prussian  blue  is  deemed  a  tonic,  febrifuge,  and  al- 
terative. Dr.  Zollickoffer,  of  Maryland,  recommended  it  in  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers,  and  deemed  it  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  cases  of  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose  and  its  want  of  taste.  He  considers 
it  more  certain,  prompt,  and  efficacious  than  the  bark ;  while  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  admissible  in  the  state  of  pyrexia,  and  of  not  disagreeing  with  the 
most  irritable  stomach.  It  has  also  been  used  by  Dr.  KirchoflT,  of  Ghent,  in  epi- 
lepsy with  advantage.  Dr.  Bridges,  of  this  city,  exhibited  it  in  a  case  of  severe 
and  protracted  facial  neuralgia,  with  considerable  relief,  after  the  usual  remedies 
for  this  complaint  had  been  tried  with  little  or  no  benefit.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  mixed  with  simple  ointment 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  The  dose  of  pure  Prussian  blue  is 
from  three  to  fi\e  grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased 
until  some  obvious  effect  is  produced.  B. 

FERllI  lODIDUM.  J5r.   Iodide  of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Fine  Iron  Wire  one  ounce  and  a  Aa// [avoirdupois] ;  Iodine  three 
ounces  l&yoinl.'];  Distilled  Water  fifteen  Jluidounces.  Introduce  the  Iodine, 
Iron,  and  twelve  [fluidjounces  of  the  Water  into  a  flask,  and  having  heated  the 
mixture  gently  for  about  ten  minutes,  raise  the  heat  and  boil  until  the  solution 
loses  its  red  colour.  Pass  the  solution  through  a  small  paper  filter  into  a  dish  of 
polished  iron,  washing  the  filter  with  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  boil  down 
until  a  drop  of  the  solution  taken  out  on  the  end  of  an  ironf  wire  solidifies  ori 
cooling  The  liquid  should  now  be  poured  out  on  a  porcelain  dish,  an*!,  as  soon 
as  it  has  solidified,  should  be  broken  into  fragments,  and  enclosed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle."  7ir. 

The  solid  iodide  of  iron  is  omitted  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  directs  it  in  the  form  of  pills  and  syrup  prepared  immediatelj 
from  the  materials;  the  iodide  itself  being  so  liable  to  spontaneous  change,  as 
to  render  its  preservation  for  any  length  of  time  unaltered  almost  impossible. 

In  the  Br.  process,  which  is  a  modilication  of  that  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoBia,  iron  is  made  to  unite  with  iodine  by  the  intervention  of  water,  and  the 
combination  takes  place  rea<iily  and  quickly.  The  liquid  at  first  is  red  or  orange- 
coloured,  from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  iodine  has  not  united  with  the  iron ; 
but.  after  the  application  of  heat,  it  becomes  fully  saturated  and  limpid,  and  as- 
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Bnraes  a  greenish  colonr.  li  is  now  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  yields  the 
solid  salt  by  evaporation.  The  proportion  of  the  iron  taken  is  half  the  weight 
of  the  iodine.  Fine  iron  wire,  recently  cleaned,  is  directed  on  account  of  its 
purity;  but  iron  filings  dissolve  more  readily,  and,  if  carefully  selected,  will  be 
suflBciently  pure.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  this  salt  in  the  solid  state 
perfectly  pure,  so  great  is  the  proneness  of  its  solution  to  absorb  oxygen,  whereby 
the  iodide  becomes,  in  part,  converted  into  sesquioxide.  This  change  is  prevented 
to  a  certain  extent  by  evaporating  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel. 

The  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  recommend  the  following  improved 
process,  which  more  eflfectually  excludes  atmospheric  air.  Boil,  in  a  Florence 
flask,  six  drachms  of  pure  iron  filings  with  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  of  iodine, 
in  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid  loses  its  dark  colour. 
Then  filter  the  liquid  rapidly  into  another  flask,  and  evaporate  it,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  until  its  green  Shade  passes  into  black.  After  this  period,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  as  long  as  the  evaporation  of  moisture  continues,  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  its  condensation  on  a  cold  piece  of  glass,  placed,  from  time  to  time,  over  the 
mouth  of  the  flask.  When  this  ceases,  the  flask  contains  pure,  anhydrous,  spongy 
iodide  of  iron,  which,  when  cold,  is  to  be  removed  by  breaking  the  flask,  bruised 
coarsely  in  a  warm  dry  mortar,  and  enclosed  immediately  in  small  well-corked 
bottles.  If  it  is  wished  to  obtain  the  iodide  as  a  crystallized  hydrate,  the  heat 
is  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to  congeal, 
in  a  dry  and  hard  crust,  on  the  end  of  an  iron  wire  dipped  into  it.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  process  by  Dr.  Squibb  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  for  Jan.  1859  (p.  52). 

Properties.  Iodide  of  iron  is  a  crystalline  substance,  exceedingly  deliquescent, 
of  a  greenish-black  colour,  and  styptic,  chalybeate  taste.  Its  solution,  by  evapo- 
ration with  as  little  contact  of  air  as  possible,  afi'ords  transparent,  green,  tabular 
crystals.  When  heated  moderately  it  fuses,  and,  on  cooling,  becomes  an  opaque 
crystalline  mass,  having  an  iron-gray  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  emits  violet-coloured  vapours,  and  the  iron  is  left  in  the  state  of 
sesquioxide.  It  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  When  recently  pre- 
pared it  is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  pale-green  solution ;  but,  if  made 
for  some  time,  it  almost  unavoidably  contains  some  sesquioxide  of  iron,  from  a 
partial  decomposition,  and  will  not  entirely  dissolve.  M.  Lecoq,  of  Saint-Quentin, 
has  proposed  to  preserve  it  in  a  wide-mouthed,  ground-stoppered  bottle,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  reduced  iron,  which  cannot  decompose  it,  and  protects  it  from 
the  action  of  the  air.  When  the  iodide  is  wanted,  the  iron  is  removed  with  a 
bone  spatula,  or  a  little  brush.  The  aqueous  solution  is  very  liable  to  sponta- 
neous decomposition,  becoming  at  last  orange-red  from  the  generation  of  free 
iodine,  and  depositing  sesquioxide  of  iron.  According  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips, 
jun.,  the  first  step  in  this  change  is  the  formation  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  hy- 
driodic  acid,  from  the  decomposition  of  water.  As  the  protoxide  immediately 
begins  to  be  converted  into  sesquioxide  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  in 
this  state  is  precipitated,  the  hydriodic  acid  is  set  free;  and  hence  is  explained 
the  acidity  of  the  solution  from  the  first  moment  the  sesquioxide  is  deposited. 
Afterwards,  the  hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  air,  and  iodine  liberated. 
When  the  solution  is  prevented  from  generating  free  iodine,  by  placing  in  it  a 
coil  of  iron  wire,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Squire,  the  iron  acts  by  combining 
with  the  iodine  of  nascent  hydriodic  acid,  and  not  with  nascent  iodine.  (Pharm. 
Journ.,  iv.  19.)  The  plan  of  Mr.  Squire  does  not  prevent  the  deposition  of  ses- 
quioxide, and  has,  therefore,  been  superseded  by  the  use  of  saccharine  matter, 
which  atlords  a  better  protection  to  the  solution.  (See  Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi.) 
Iodide  of  iron  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  with  lime- 
water,  and  with  all  other  substances  by  which  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed. 
When  crystallized  it  consists  of  one  eq.  of  iodine  126-3,  one  of  iron  28,  and  five 
of  water  45  =  199-3. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Usee.  Iodide  of  iron  vas  first  employed  in  medicine 
by  Dr.  Pierquin  in  1824.  It  was  first  used  in  the  United  States  in  1832  by  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Jackson,  of  this  city,  at  whose  request  it  was  prepared  in  solution 
by  Mr.  E.  Durand.  Its  powers  are  those  of  a  tonic,  alterative,  diuretic,  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  acts  more  like  the  preparations  of  iron  than  like  those  of  iodine 
It  sometimos  sharpens  the  appetite  and  promotes  digestion,  and  occasionally 
proves  laxative.  When  it  does  not  operate  on  the  bowels,  it  generally  nugmenta 
the  urine.  Its  use  blackens  the  stools  and  lessens  their  fetor.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  scrofulous  complaints,  swellings  of  the  cervical  glands,  visceral  obstrnc- 
tions  attended  with  deficient  action,  chlorosis,  atonic  araenorrhoea,  and  leucorrhoea. 
In  the  two  diseases  last  mentioned.  Dr.  Pierquin  employed  it  with  success.  Dr. 
Burguet,  of  Bordeaux,  cured  a  case  of  diabetes,  of  long  standing,  by  the  use  of 
the  remedy  for  several  months.  In  obstinate  syphilitic  ulcers,  M.  Baumes,  of 
Lyons,  used  it  with  satisfactory  results.  He  gave  it  in  the  form  of  pill,  conjoined 
with  extract  of  opium,  and  sometimes  increased  the  dose  to  20  grains  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  In  secondary  syphilis,  occurring  in  debilitated  and  scro- 
fulous subjects,  Ricord  has  found  it  a  valuable  remedy.  The  dose  is  a  grain, 
gradually  increased  to  eight  grains  or  more. 

This  salt,  on  account  of  its  deliquescent  property,  and  proneness  to  decom- 
position, should  not  be  given  in  pill,  unless  protected  from  change  by  saccharine 
matter,  or  other  means.  (See  Pilulse  Ferri  lodidi.)  The  most  convenient  form 
of  exhibition  is  that  of  syrup.* 

For  forming  enemata,  injections  for  the  vagina,  and  lotions  for  ulcers,  one  or 
two  drachms  of  the  iodide  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  B. 

FERRI  LACTAS.  U,S.  Lactate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Lactic  Acid  a  fluidounce  ;  Iron,  in  the  form  of  filings,  half  a  troy* 
wtnce;  I>istillcd  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acid  with  a  pint  of  Dis- 
'tilled  Water  in  an  iron  vessel,  add  the  Iron,  and  digest  the  mixture  on  a  water- 
ijath,  supplying  Distilled  Water,  from  time  to  time,  to  preserve  the  measure. 
'When  the  action  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution,  while  hot,  into  a  porcelain  cap- 
Fiilo,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  decant  the 
liquid,  wash  the  crystals  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper. 
By  evaporating  the  mother- water  in  an  iron  vessel  to  one-half,  filtering  while 
hot,  and  setting  the  liquid  aside,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 

In  this  process  the  iron  is  protoxidized  by  the  water,  and  the  lactic  acid  unites 
with  the  protoxide,  forming  lactate  of  iron,  a  part  of  which  crystallizes  when 
the  solution  cools,  and  the  remainder  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crystalliza- 
tion. It  may  be  more  cheaply  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  by  digesting  the  im- 
pure acid  first  obtained  in  M.  Lonradour's  process  (see  page  89),  with  iron  filings, 
or  by  reaction  l>ctween  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  lactate  of  lime  or  lactate  of 
tine  prepared  as  a  step  in  obtaining  lactic  acid.  (Ibid.)  The  following  is  M. 
Goblcy's  process  for  making  lactate  of  lime,  preparatory  to  its  conversion  into 
lactate  of  iron.  Add  to  2  pints  of  skim-milk,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  (  1  in  an  earthen  pan,  64  drachms  of  powdered  lactin,  and  51  drachms 

of  p  <  halk.  Allow  the  whole  to  ferment  for  eleven  or  twelve  days,  at  a 

temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°,  supplying  water  as  it  evaporates.  Transfer  the 
liquor  to  a  capsule,  heat  it  gradually  to  boiling,  and  stir  it  constantly.  Boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  coagulate  casein,  allow  the  insoluble  matters  to  subside, 
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and  strain  the  liquid  tbrongh  flannel.  The  clear  liquid  is  a  solution  of  lactate 
of  litne.  In  this  process  the  casein  of  the  milk,  acting  as  a  ferment,  converts  not 
only  the  lactin  of  the  milk,  but  the  lactin  added,  into  lactic  acid ;  a  resnlt  which 
would  not  take  place  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  chalk,  which  saturates 
the  lactic  acid  as  it  is  formed,  and  prevents  it  from  uniting  with  the  casein,  where- 
by the  power  of  the  latter  as  a  ferment  would  be  destroyed.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.y 
8e  ser.,  vi.  54.)  Lactate  of  lime  may  be  expeditiously  converted  into  lactate  of 
Iron  by  the  following  process  of  M.  Lepage.  Dissolve  100  parts  of  lactate  of 
lime,  obtained  by  M.  Gobley's  process,  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water;  and  68 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  500  parts  of  cold  dis- 
tilled water.  Mix  the  filtered  solutions  in  a  matrass,  acidulate  slightly  with  lac- 
tic acid,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath,  stirring  frequently  until  the  double  decompo- 
sition is  completed.  Then  filter  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  evaporate 
rapidly  to  one-half,  either  in  an  iron  vessel,  or  in  a  porcelain  capsule  containing 
a  few  turnings  of  iron.  Filter  again,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize ;  and,  having 
washed  the  crystals  in  a  funnel  with  a  little  alcohol,  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper. 
{Journ.  de  Fharm.,Se  ser.,  ix.  272.)  In  relation  to  the  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  preparing  this  lactate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  partial  sesquioxidation  of 
the  iron,  see  the  paper  of  M.  C.  J.  Thirault  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  co- 
pied into  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  Nov.,  1853  (p.  556). 

Lactate  of  iron  is  in  greenish- white  crystalline  crusts  or  grains,  undergoing  little 
change  in  the  air.  When  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish- white  powder 
it  is  impure.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  48  parts  of  cold  and 
12  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  an  acid  re- 
action, and  possesses  a  mild,  sweetish,  ferruginous  taste.  The  aqueous  solution 
quickly  becomes  yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  passing  to  a  higher  state 
of  oxidation.  M.  Louradour  has  seen  several  samples  of  this  lactate,  variously 
adulterated ;  as  with  effloresced  sulphate  of  iron,  starch,  and  lactin  ;  the  sophis- 
tication being  concealed  by  the  sale  of  the  salt  in  powder.  These  impurities  may 
be  detected  by  appropriate  reagents;  but  M.  Louradour  recommends,  as  a  sim- 
pler way  of  avoiding  them,  the  rejection  of  the  salt  when  not  in  crystalline  crusts. 
"  Exposed  to  heat  it  froths  up,  gives  out  thick,  white,  acid  fumes,  and  becomes 
black;  sesquioxide  of  iron  being  left.  If  it  be  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  120,  a  white  granular  deposit  of  mucic  acid  will  occur  on 
the  cooling  of  the  liquid."  {U.S.)  These  tests  indicate  that  it  is  a  lactate  of  iron. 

Medical  Properties.  Lactate  of  iron  has  the  general  medical  properties  of 
the  ferruginous  preparations.  It  has  a  marked  effect  in  increasing  the  appetite. 
The  disease  in  which  it  was  principally  tried  in  Paris  was  chlorosis,  with  or  with- 
out amenorrhoea;  and  in  this  disease,  Andral,  Fouquier,  Bouillaud,  and  others 
obtained  very  favourable  results.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  repeated  at  in- 
tervals and  gradually  increased.  As  much  as  12  or  even  20  grains  may  be  given 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  It  may  be  administered  in  lozenge,  pill,  or  syrup.  The 
lozenge  may  be  made  of  one  grain  of  the  lactate  to  twelve  of  sugar ;  and  the 
pill,  of  one  grain  of  the  salt,  with  an  equal  weight  of  some  inert  powder  free 
from  astringent  matter,  and  sufficient  honey.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  a 
syrup  proposed  by  M.  Cap,  expressed  in  the  nearest  weights  and  measures  used 
in  this  country.  Take  of  lactate  of  iron  a  drachm;  white  sugar  twelve  ounces 
and  a  half;  boiling  distilled  water  six  Jluidounces  and  a  half  Rub  the  salt 
to  powder  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  sugar ;  and  dissolve  the  mixture  quickly  in 
the  boiling  water.  Pour  the  solution  into  a  matrass  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and 
add  to  it  the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  small  pieces.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved^  fil- 
ter the  syrup,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  transfer  it  to  bottles  which  must  be  well 
stopped.  This  syrup  has  a  very  light  amber  colour,  and  contains  about  four 
grains  of  the  salt  to  the  fluidounce.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms. 
Bread,  called  chalybeate  bread,  containing  lactate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of 
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about  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  has  been  used  with  advantage  by  cniorotic  patienia 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  bread  is  not  injured  in  taste  or  quahty. 
Prof.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  treated,  with  success,  a  large  erectile  tumour  a-, 
the  orbit,  by  infiltrating  it  by  injection  with  a  fluidrachm  of  a  solution  of  lactate 
of  iron,  containing  eight  grains  of  the  salt  {Ranking^s  Abstract,  xviil  253.^   B. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  HYDRATUM.  U.  S.  Ferri  Peroxidum  Hydra- 
TUM.  Br.  Ferrugo,  Ed.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron,  Eydrated  Firox- 
ide  of  Iron,     Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  a  pint;  Water  of  Ammonia,  Water, 
each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Solution  of  Tersnlphate  of  Iron,  previously 
mixed  with  three  pints  of  Water,  add  Water  of  Ammonia,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  in  sh'ght  excess.  Then  pour  the  whole  on  a  wet  muslin  strainer,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  water  until  the  washings  pass  nearly  tasteless.  Lastly,  mix 
the  precipitate  with  sufficient  Water  to  make  the  mixture  measure  a  pint  and  a 
half,  and  transfer  it  to  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  must  be  well  stopped. 

"  When  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  is  to  be  made  in  haste  for  use  as  an  anti- 
dote, the  washing  may  be  performed  more  quickly,  though  less  perfectly,  by 
pressing  the  strainer  forcibly  with  the  hands  until  no  more  liquid  passes,  and 
then  mixing  the  precipitate  with  sufficient  Water  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the 
measure  of  a  pint  and  a  half."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  four  fluidounces;  Solution  of 
Soda  thirty-three  fluidounces,  or  a  sufficiency  ;  Distilled  Water  one /ji/?<  [Im- 
periul  measure].  Add  the  Persulphate  of  Iron  to  the  Distilled  Water,  and  grad- 
ually pour  the  dilute  solution  into  the  Solution  of  Soda,  stirring  well  for  a  few 
minutes;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  distilled 
water,  until  the  filtrate  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
Lastly,  enclose  the  precipitate,  without  drying  it,  in  a  porcelain  pot  whose  lid  is 
made  tight  by  a  luting  of  lard.  This  preparation  should  be  recently  made."  Br. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  officinal  catalogues  on  account  of 
its  importance  as  an  antidote  to  arsenions  acid.  In  the  former  processes  the 
first  step  was  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  tersulphate 
of  se^quioxide;  but  in  the  present  the  officinal  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron 
(persulphate,  Br.)  is  taken  already  containing  the  iron  in  the  proper  state  of 
oxidation.  This  is  simply  treated  with  water  of  ammonia  (U.S.),  or  diluted 
solution  of  soda  (Br.),  which  throws  down  the  sesquioxide  combine<l  with  water, 
(  iiig  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  required.    After  duo  washing,  it  is  mixed 

V.  r  in  order  to  maintain  its  pulpy  state,  and  then  carefully  enclosed  in 

bottk-s,  which  should  be  wide-mouthed,  in  order  to  permit  its  ready  extraction. 

Besides  having  this  antidote  ready  formed  in  the  pulpy  state,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  apothecary  to  be  always  prepared  to  make  it,  by  keeping  the  necessary  solu- 
tions for  its  precipitation;  namely,  the  solution  of  tersulphate  of  sesquio.xide  of 
iron  and  solution  of  ammonia.  In  relation  to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  March, 
1853  (p.  104). 

Properties.  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  an  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  U.  S.  for- 
mula, is  a  soft,  moist,  reddish-brown  magma.  If  dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
180°,  and  afterwards  pulverized,  it  forms  a  reddish-brown  powder,  not  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  being  the  sesquioxide  in  tho  state  of  hydrate,  containing  about 
18  per  cent,  of  water.  In  this  state  it  is  wholly  and  readily  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid  without  effervescence.  If  expo««pd  to  a  red  heat  it  loses  the  combined  water, 
and  becomes  the  anhydrous  sev  less  easily  soluble  in  acids,  improper 

for  medicinal  nso,  and  altopeth(  effect  as  an  antidote.   Hydrated  oxide 

of  iron  c  '   one  eq.  <  MO,  and  two  of  water  18  =  1)8,  and  if 

repreaeui'       ^         formula  1    ,  ',  ;  -^ ;   '  '    Kept  for  some  time  in  the  pulpy  state, 
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it  loses  half  its  combined  water,  and  becomes  less  soluble  in  acids,  and  less  effi- 
cient as  an  antidote. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  not  an  eligible 
ferruginous  preparation  for  medical  use.  Its  antidotal  powers  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  the  manner  in  which  it  acts,  the  circumstances  which  impair  its  efficiency, 
and  the  mode  of  using  it  are  fully  explained  under  arseuious  acid  (page  28).  Its 
power  of  rendering  arsenious  acid  insoluble  is  readily  shown  by  agitating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  with  a  considerable  excess  of  the  moist  oxide,  filtering,  and  then 
testing  the  filtered  solution  for  the  acid ;  not  a  trace  of  the  metal  can  be  detected, 
even  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  hydrated  oxide,  as  obtained  by  the  U.  S. 
formula,  contains  a  little  ammonia,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  assist  its  anti- 
dotal powers.  At  least  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  sesquioxide,  when  pre- 
cipitated by  potassa  as  formerly  directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  is  less  eflBcient 
than  when  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  must  be  employed  in  quantities  three 
or  four  times  as  large  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  dry  hydrate,  rubbed  up 
with  water,  is  in  the  same  proportion  weaker  than  the  pulpy  hydrate.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned,  under  arsenious  acid,  that  the  officinal  subcarbonate  of 
iron  (formerly  called  precipitated  carbonate)  possesses  antidotal  powers  to  ar- 
senic, though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  but  this  statement  will  not  apply  to  it,  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  to  which  it  is  improperly  subjected  by  some 
manufacturing  chemists.  By  ignition  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  altogether  in- 
efficient as  an  antidote. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  Peroxidum,  Br.  B. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  MAGNETICUM.  Br.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron. 
Martial  Ethiops, 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  six  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  three 
Jiuidrachms  ;  Nitric  Acid  two  Jiuidrachms  ;  Solution  of  ^o^d^  fifty-eight  fluid- 
ounces,  or  a  sufficiency;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Add  the  Sulphuric 
Acid  to  five  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat  dissolve  in  the 
mixture  four  ounces  [avoird.]  of  the  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Mix  the  Nitric  Acid  with 
two  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and,  having  added  the  dilute  acid  to  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  concentrate  by  boiling  until,  on  the  sudden  disengagement  of 
ruddy  vapours,  the  liquid  passes  from  a  dark  to  a  red  colour.  To  the  solution 
thus  obtained  add  the  two  remaining  ounces  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  first  dissolved 
in  half  a  pint  [Imperial  measure]  of  Distilled  Water.  Mix  well,  add  to  the 
liquid  the  Solution  of  Soda,  and,  having  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  an  iron  vessel, 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  Distilled  Water, 
until  the  liquid  which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  when  allowed 
to  drop  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  with- 
out heat  in  a  confined  portion  of  air  over  a  capsule  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
enclose  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  ^r. 

In  this  formula,  two-thirds  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  taken  are  con- 
verted into  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide.  The  remaining  third  of  the  sulphate  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  the  tersulphate.  A  com- 
pound solution  is  thus  obtained,  containing  two-thirds  of  the  iron  in  the  state 
of  sesquioxide,  and  one-third  in  that  of  protoxide.  When  this  solution  is  treated 
with  soda,  a  mixed  precipitate  of  one  eq.  of  protoxide  and  one  of  sesquioxide  is 
thrown  down  (FeO,Fe,03).  Now  such  a  compound  oxide  corresponds  in  com- 
position with  the  native  magnetic  black  oxide.  The  precipitate  is  washed  to 
remove  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  washings  are  known  to  be  completed  when  the 
chloride  of  barium  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  them. 

Properties,  &c.  The  artificial  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  a  brownish-black 
powder,  without  taste,  and  strongly  magnetic.  According  to  the  Br.  Pharma- 
copoeia, it  consists  of  peroxide  (sesquioxide)  of  iron  (Fe^Oj)  with  about  9  pt^r 
cent,  of  protoxide  (FeO),  and  22  per  cent,  of  water.    It  dissolves  without  vfl'or- 
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vescence  in  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water ;  and  the  solution 
gives  a  blue  precipitate  both  with  the  ferrocyanide  and  ferridcyanido  of  potas- 
sium, showing  the  presence  both  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  tests.  "Twenty  grains  moistened 
with  nitric  acid,  and  calcined  at  a  low  red  heat,  leave  15'8  grains  of  peroxide 
[sesquioxide]  of  iron.  Twenty  grains  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  continue  to 
give  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  until  8'3  measures  of 
the  volumetric  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  have  been  added."  The  former 
test  measures  the  whole  ferruginous  strength  of  the  preparation,  the  protoxide 
being  sesquioxidized  by  the  nitric  acid  and  heat;  the  second  the  quantity  of  pro- 
toxide present,  which  must  be  such  as  to  require  the  indicated  quantity  of  the 
bichromate  for  its  sesquioxidation.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  given 
several  times  a  day. 

Scales  of  iron  (ferri  squamae)  were  formerly  officinal  with  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege under  the  name  of  black  oxide.  They  were  prepared  from  the  scales,  found 
at  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  by  washing  them  with  water,  separating  them  from 
impurities  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  reducing  them  to  a  fine  powder.  They  are 
of  variable  composition ;  being  mixtures  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron  with  metallic 
iron.  In  view  of  their  want  of  uniformity  in  composition,  they  were  abandoned 
by  the  College  for  the  magnetic  oxide.  B. 

FERRI  PEROXIDUM.  ^r.  Peroxide  of  Iron.  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron  four  ounces.  Place  the  Peroxide  of 
Iron  in  a  stove  or  oven  until  it  becomes  dry  to  the  touch,  and  then  expose  it  to 
a  heat  of  212°  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Lastly,  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle."  Br. 

This  is  the  late  Dublin  process  slightly  modified.  The  hydrated  oxide  {Yefi^ 
2110)  loses,  by  the  process,  one-half  of  its  combined  water,  and  is  converted  into 
the  monohydrated  sesquioxide  (Fe,0,,HO),  which  is  the  present  oCBcinal  prepa- 
ration. As  prepared  by  the  Dublin  process,  in  which  it  was  heated  to  redness, 
it  lost  the  second  eq.  of  water,  and  became  the  auhydrous  sesquioxide  (Fe,0,), 
identical  with  the  colcothar  of  commerce. 

Properties,  dc.  This  oxide  is  a  reddish-brown,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder, 
differing  from  colcothar  in  containing  an  eq.  of  water.  It  should  not  be  deli- 
quescent, and  should  dissolve  entirely  in  muriatic  acid  without  effervescence.  Its 
solution  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  yields  a  copious  blue  precipitate  with  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  but  none  with  the  ferridcyanide;  showing  that  it  contains 
sesquioxide  of  iron  but  no  protoxide.  If  it  contain  copper,  its  muriatic  solution 
will  deposit  this  metal  on  a  bright  piece  of  iron.  This  oxide  is  not  used  as  a 
medicine.  It  is  employed  in  making  iron  plaster  and  reduced  iron,  for  which 
purposes  other  forms  of  oxidized  iron  would  answer  as  well.  The  former  Dublin 
rubigo  ferri  or  rust  of  iron,  formed  by  exposing  moistened  iron  wire  to  the 
air  till  converted  into  rust,  is  essentially  the  sesquioxide,  containing  a  little  car- 
bonate of  the  protoxide. 

Off".  Prep.    Emplastrum  Ferri, /?r.;  Ferrum  Redactum, /?r.  B. 

FERRI  PHOSPHAS.  U.S.,  Br.   Pho$phate  of  Iron. 
.  **Tako  of  Sulphato  of  iron  five  iroyounces;  Phosphate  of  Soda  sir  troy- 
ounces;  Water  eight  jyints.  Dissolve  the  Saliij  separately,  eiu'h  in  four  pints  o( 
the  Water;  then  mix  the  solutions,  and  set  the  mixture  by  that  the  precipitate 
may  subside.     Lastly,  having  poured  oflf  th  nutant  liquid,  wash  the  pre- 

cipitate with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  l  it."  U.  S. 

•'Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  three  ounces  Lavmnlupois];  Phosphate  of  Soda 
iwo  ounces  and  a  half  [avoird.]  ;  Acetate  of  Soda  one  ounce  [avoird.]  ;  Boil- 
ing Distilled  Water  four  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of 
Iron  in  one-half  of  the  Water,  and  the  Phosphate  and  Acetate  of  Soda  in  tho 
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remaijJng  h&If.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  and,  afler  careful  stirring,  transfer  the 
precipitate  to  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  hot  distilled  water,  till  the  filtrate 
ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  Finally  dry  on  porous 
bricks  in  a  stove  whose  temperature  does  not  exceed  100°.  Preserve  the  dried 
salt  in  a  stoppered  bottle. "  Br. 

The  U.  S.  preparation  is  the  result  of  a  double  decomposition  between  the 
saline  materials  employed.  As  the  medicinal  phosphate  of  soda  is  the  middle 
tribasic  phosphate,  having  the  composition  2NaO,HO,P05,  it  follows  that  it  re- 
quires two  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  for  its  decomposition,  as  shown 
by  the  following  equation:  2(FeO,S03)  and  2NaO,HO,P05  =  2FeO,HO,P04 
and  2(NaO,SO,).  The  resulting  salts,  therefore,  are  one  eq.  of  the  middle  tribasic 
phosphate  of  iron,  the  salt  under  notice,  and  two  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
are  washed  away.  If  the  ferruginous  sulphate  be  a  perfect  sulphate  of  the  pro- 
toxide, the  precipitate  as  first  thrown  down  will  be  white ;  but  it  quickly  absorbs 
oxygen  and  becomes  bluish-white.  When  perfect  it  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  one  of  basic  water,  and  one  of  phosphoric  acid ;  but  generally  it 
contains  some  phosphate  of  the  sesquioxide  without  basic  water  (FCjOg.POg). 

The  British  phosphate  of  iron  is  a  difi'erent  salt;  for,  while  the  former  has  two 
eqs.  of  oxide  of  iron,  this  has  three  eqs.  to  one  of  the  acid ;  the  third  eq.  being 
supplied  by  the  acetate  of  soda  used  in  the  process.  Supposing  the  double  de- 
composition to  have  occurred,  as  in  the  U.  S.  process,  between  two  eqs.  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  and  one  of  the  double-based  phosphate  of  soda,  producing  two 
eqs.  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  one  of  the  double-based  phosphate  of  iron ;  the 
reaction  next  takes  place  between  the  generated  eq.  of  phosphate  of  iron,  one 
eq.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  acetate  of  soda,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  an  additional  eq.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  an  eq.  of  free  acetic  acid,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  eq.  of  oxide  of  iron  to  the  phosphate,  which,  being  insoluble,  is 
precipitated.  This  latter  result  arises  from  the  strong  disposition  of  the  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid  to  combine  with  three  bases,  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the 
liberation  of  an  eq.  of  the  acetic  acid  of  the  acetate.  This  salt,  when  first  formed, 
is  represented  by  the  formula  SFeO.PO^;  but  the  strong  afl&nity  of  its  protoxide 
for  oxygen  causes  the  gradual  production  of  sesquioxide,  which,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent  always  exists  in  the  preparation. 

Phosphate  of  iron,  by  whichever  process  procured,  is  iu  the  form  of  a  powder 
of  a  bright  slate  colour,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  The  solution  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  both  ferridcyanide  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  much  the  more  copiously  with  the  former,  proving  the 
presence  both  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  a  great  preponderance 
of  the  protoxide.  With  ammonia  the  same  solution  yields  a  precipitate  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  This  is  a  test  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  probably 
intende(^o  show  that  the  salt,  while  containing  a  portion  of  phosphate  of  ses- 
quioxide of  iron,  has  been  quite  freed  by  washing  from  phosphate  of  soda;  for, 
though  a  precipitate  is  produced  by  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  of  the  protox- 
ide, it  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  whereas,  with  the  sesqui- 
oxide salt,  the  precipitate  is  not  redissolved  by  such  excess,  unless  by  the  aid  of 
phosphate  of  soda  or  other  salt  of  similar  powers.  If  the  preparation  contain 
arsenic,  it  will  be  detected  by  producing  a  dark  precipitate  on  the  surface  of  a 
slip  of  pure  copper  introduced  into  the  solution. 

Phosphate  of  iron,  dissolved  to  saturation  iu  a  boiling  solution  of  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  (UO,PO,),  under  the  name  of  superphosphate  of  iron,  was  proposed 
as  a  new  remedy,  in  J  an.  1 851,  by  Dr.  Routh,  of  London.  Mr.  Thomas  Greenish, 
of  the  same  city,  states  that  the  solution  of  the  salt,  on  cooling,  hardenu  into  a 
mass  of  a  pilular  consistence,  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  free  from 
any  disagreeable  or  inky  taste.  He  has  prepared  from  it  a  syrup,  coptaiaing  fire 
grains  of  the  salt  to  the  fluidrachm. 
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Medical  Properties.  Phosphate  of  iron  possesses  the  general  properties  oi 
the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  amenorrhcea 
and  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  It  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  PharnJacopoeia 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Hewson,  of  this  city,  who  found  it,  after  an 
extensive  experience,  to  be  a  valuable  chalybeate.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains.*  B. 

FERRI  PYROPHOSPHAS.  CT.^.    PyropJw^phate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  seven  troyounces  and  a  half;  Solution  of  Ter- 
salphate  of  Iron  seven  fluidounces,  or  a  sufficient  quantity;  Citric  Acid  two 
troyounccs ;  Water  of  Ammonia  five  fluidounces  and  a  half  or  a  sufficient 
quanlily ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Heat  the  Phosphate  of  Soda,  in  a  por- 
celain capsule,  until  it  undergoes  the  watery  fusion,  and  continue  the  heat  until 
it  becomes  dry.  Transfer  the  dry  salt  to  a  shallow  iron  capsule,  and  heat  it  to 
incipient  redness,  without  fusion.  Then  dissolve  it  in  three  pints  of  Water,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and,  having  filtered  the  solution  and  cooled  it  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  add  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  until  this  ceases  to  produce  a 
precipitate.  Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  pour  it  upon  a  muslin  strainer, 
and,  when  the  precipitate  has  drained,  wash  it  with  water  until  the  washings 
pass  nearly  tasteless,  and  transfer  it  to  a  weighed  porcelain  capsule. 

"To  the  Citric  Acid,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  add  Water  of  Ammonia 
nntil  the  Acid  is  saturated  and  dissolved.  Then  add  the  solution  to  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  weighed  capsule,  stir  them  together,  and  evaporate  until  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  sixteen  troyounces.     Spread  this  on  plates  of  glass  or  porcelain,  so 

*  Compound  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Iron.  Chemical  Food.  For  a  formula  for  a  compound 
syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron  by  Mr.  WieganU,  made  bj  introducing  into  it  the  phosphates 
of  lime,  putH.ssa,  and  soda,  and  for  remarks  on  the  pharmacy  of  the  phosphates  by  Trof. 
Procter,  see  the  Am.Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  March,  1854  (pp.  Ill  and  112).  A  formula  similar 
to  Mr.  Wiegand'.s,  communicated  by  Mr.  Edward  Parrish,  as  probably  representing  the  pro- 
cess for  a  secret  preparation  considerably  used  in  this  city,  may  be  found  in  the  Am.  Jaum. 
qf  Fharvi.  for  Nov.  1807  (p.  673).  These  formulas  are  too  complicated  to  have  any  thera- 
peutic vnliie.  Nevertheless,  as  the  preparations  have  had  much  vogue,  under  the  nams 
of  '■'  '</,  we  give  the  formula  of  Mr.  Parrish  from  the  journal  referred  to.    '*Tako 

of  1  1  ite  of  Iron  ^x;   Phosphate  of  Soda  Jxii;  Phosphate  of  Lime  ^xii;  Glacial 

Phu-j.ii.i  ic  Acid  3xx;  Carbonate  of  Soda  ^ij;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  51;  Muriatic  .'Vcid, 
Water  ot  .\nimonia,  each,  q.  s.;  Powdered  Cochineal  ^ij  ;  Water  q.  s.  to  make  f^xx;  Sugar 
Ibiij  (truy;:  Oil  of  Orange  Tllx.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  f5ij,  and  the  Phosphats 
of  Soda  in  f5iT  of  boiling  Water.  Mix  the  eolutiuus,  and  wash  the  precipitated  phoijphate 
of  iron  till  the  washings  are  tasteless.  Dissolve  the  Phosphate  of  Limo  in  f5iv  of  boiling 
"Water  with  !<uffioicnt  Muriatic  Acid  to  make  a  clear  solution,  precipitate  it  with  Water  of 
Ammonia,  an<l  wash  the  precipitate.  To  the  freshly  precipitated  phosphates  add  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid  {'I  '  dissolved  in  Water.  When  clear  add  the  Carbonates  of  Soda  and 
rotassa,  and  sufficient  Muriutio  .Acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitate.  Now  add  the 
Cochineal  m:  "  '^•••'—  ...  .1.  '  »  >f^  auj  when  tho  syrup  is  formed,  strain  and 
flavour  it.  Ki  .ne  grain  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  two  and  ft 
half  grains  01  .  .  r  quantities  of  tho  alkaline  phosphates,  all  ia 
perfect  solution.  "  Ihc  ubjeciiou  to  such  preparations  as  this  is  not  that  each  of  the  ingre- 
dients may  not  be  useful;  but  thai  they  are  so  numerous  that  a  morbid  state  of  system 
must  be  extremely  rare  in  which  they  can  all  be  indicated,  and  every  medicine  is  more  or 
less  noxious  if  given  when  it  is  not  needed.  The  probability  is  that  the  therapeutic  value 
of  the  r  -  '  '  mainly  on  its  ferruginous  ingredient,  and  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it>  niaj  be  equally  as  well,  if  not  better  obtained,  Arom  a  slmpU 
syrup  1)1  ,  .. 

Simple  !Syr:.  f  Iron.   Subsequently,  Mr.  Wiegand  gave  a  formula  for  a  sim- 

ple syrup  ot  }'  <n,  made  by  dissolving  tho  recently  precipitiitcd  salt  in  muri* 

atic  acid,  and  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar.  By  a  misprint  tho  phosphate  of  soda 
taken  in  double  what  it  should  be.  The  same  writer  has  proposed  to  make  a  syrup  of  the 
phi.  M  and  lime,  by  dissolving  in  t  a  definite  quantity  of  recently  pre- 

cij  ■•  of  lime,  made  by  doubl'  tion  between  snlulions  of  cliloride 

of  c*..v...M,  ....V.  |.,..».-phate  of  soda.  See  bis  fon.,...  i-.  iui\\QAm.Journ.ojrhars%.  for  ^ arch, 
19M  (p   10^;  --Solu  U>  thi  tenths  eleventh  and  ticelflh  editions. 
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thai,  on  drying,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales.  Lastly,  preserve  it  in  a  well- 
etopped  bottle,  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

This  formula  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  method,  proposed  by  M.  E.  Robi- 
qnet  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in  Feb.  185T,  of  preparing  pyro- 
phosphate of  iron  for  use,  by  dissolving  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  salt  in 
a  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  and  forming  a  syrup  with  the  solution.  Prof. 
Procter  devised  a  formula  upon  this  plan,  published  in  the  Am.  Journ.  ofPharnu 
(Sov.  1857,  p.  573),  the  result  of  which  also  was  a  syrup.  The  officinal  formula, 
which  provides  for  the  preparation  of  the  salt  in  the  solid  form,  capable  of  being 
readily  made  into  a  syrup  if  desired,  is  that  of  Dr.  Squibb  published  in  the  same 
journal  (Jan.  1860,  p.  37). 

The  first  step  in  the  officinal  process  is  to  convert  the  common  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  soda  (2NaO,HO,P05  +  24HO),  by  moderately  igniting  it,  into  the  pyro- 
phosphate or  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO,P05),  which  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  and  evaporating,  in  which  state  it 
is  represented  by  the  formula  2NaO,P05-f  lOHO.  The  uncrystallized  pyro- 
phosphate is  dissolved  and  mixed  with  solution  of  tersulphate  of  iron,  when  the 
pyrophosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  deposited.  This,  while  in  a  pulpy  state, 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  formed  by  a  direct  union  of  its 
constituents,  by  which  it  is  dissolved.  The  process  is  completed  by  evaporating 
the  solution  sufficiently,  and  then  spreading  it  out  to  dry  on  glass  or  porcelain 
BO  that  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  scales.  The  reactions  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  the  ferruginous  salt,  contained  in  this  compound,  probably  take 
place  between  three  eqs.  of  the  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda  3(2NaO,P05)  and  two 
eqs.  of  the  tersulphate  of  iron  2(Fe305,3SOj),  forming  six  eqs.  of  sulphate  of 
Boda,  and  one  eq.  of  sesquiphosphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  having  (according 
to  Gmelin)  the  equivalent  composition  represented  by  the  formula  2Fe30j„3POj 
-f  9H0. 

The  preparation  is  probably  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  ferruginous  and  am- 
mouiacal  salts  in  the  solid  form ;  at  least  such  must  be  the  view  of  the  revisers 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  who  name  it  pyrophosphate  of  iron.  It  is  in  scales  of  an 
apple-green  colour,  and  an  acidulous  somewhat  saline  taste.  It  is  wholly  and 
freely  dissolved  by  water.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  occasions  no  precipitate 
with  its  solution,  though  it  causes  a  pale-blue  colour,  showing  that  the  iron  is  in 
the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  that  there  is  a  substance  present  (citrate  of  ammo- 
nia) capable  of  holding  ferrocyanide  of  iron  in  solution.  The  salt  contains  48 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  pyrophosphate  of  iron.  (U.  S.)  It  is  a  very  good  chalybe- 
ate, mild  yet  efficient  in  its  action  on  the  system,  without  disagreeable  taste,  and, 
from  its  solubility,  readily  administered  in  any  form  that  may  be  desirable,  whe- 
ther that  of  pill,  simple  solution  in  water,  or  syrup.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five 
grains.  A  syrup  may  be  readily  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  simple  syrup.*  W. 

♦  This  fetruginons  pyrophosphate  is  soluble  in  pyrophosphate  of  soda;  and  hence,  if  an 
excess  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  used  in  the  double  decomposition,  the  ferruginous 
pyrophosphate,  first  thrown  down,  is  redissolved.  This  solution  was  proposed  as  a  medi- 
cine by  M.  Persoz  in  1848,  and  by  M.  Leras  in  1849.  M.  Leras  conceives  that  pyrophos- 
phate of  iron,  rendered  soluble  by  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  is  the  only  ferruginous  prepara- 
tion which  is  not  precipitated  in  the  stomach  by  the  agency  of  the  food  or  gastric  juice. 
Mr.  Alex.  Ure,  of  London,  tried  this  solution,  calling  it  toda-pyrophosphate  of  iron,  in  scro- 
fula, and  found  it  a  mild  and  efficient  chalybeate.  The  same  solution,  as  prepared  by  M. 
Leras,  has  been  employed  with  marked  success  in  anemic  diseases,  by  MM.  Follet  and 
Baume,  who  found  it  easily  administered  and  rapidly  absorbed.  In  the  preparation  used 
by  him,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  resulting  from  the  double  decomposition,  was  allowed  to  re- 
main. The  same  solution,  including  the  sulphate  of  soda,  has  been  prepared  as  a  syrup 
by  M.  Soubeiran. 

Syrup  of  Pyrophosphatt  of  Iron.  M.  Soubciran's  formula  is  as  follows.  Add  55  grUm  of 
tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat  in  2  fiuidounces  of  water,  to 
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FERRI  SUBCARBONAS.  Z7.  *S'.  Subcarhonate  of  Iron.  Sesquioxidi 
of  Iron,  Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Aperitive 
Saffron  of  Mars. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  eight  troyounces;  Carbonate  of  Soda  nine  troy* 
ounces;  W&t^r  eight  piJits.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each  in  four  pint* 
of  the  Water;  then  mix  the  solutions,  and,  having  stirred  the  mixture,  set  it  by 
that  the  precipitate  may  subside.  Having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquid, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water  until  the  washings  pass  nearly  tasteless,  and 
dry  it  on  bibulous  paper  without  heat."  U.  S. 

When  the  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  mixed 
together,  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  of  a  pale-blue  colour,*  ia 
thrown  down,  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution.  The  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  crystallized  salts  for  mutual  decomposition  are  139  of  the  sulphate 
and  1433  of  the  carbonate.  Taking  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  at  8  parts, 
the  U.  8.  rharmacopoeia  orders  9  parts  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  gives  a 
Blight  excess  of  the  latter.  The  precipitate,  during  the  washing  and  drying,  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  loses  nearly  all  its  carbonic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
almost  entirely  into  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Hence,  the  London  College  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ferri  Sesquioxidum ;  but,  as  this  is  applicable  to  the  red  oxide, 
obtained  by  calcining  the  sulphate,  or  igniting  the  hydrated  sesquioxide,  the 
TJ.  S.  name  of  Ferri  SubcarboJias,  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  present  in  it,  is  more  distinctive.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  preferred 
to  carbonate  of  potassa  for  decomposing  the  ferruginous  sulphate;  because  it 
produces  in  the  double  decomposition  sulphate  of  soda,  which,  from  its  greater 
aolubility,  is  more  readily  washed  away  than  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  direction 
to  dry  the  precipitate  without  heat  is  important;  as  even  a  moderate  elevation 
of  temperature  has  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Rex,  to  modify 
the  resulting  product  unfavourably,  diminishing  its  solubility  in  muriatic  acid  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  employed.  (Am.  Journ.  ofPhami.,  May,  1862,  p.  193.) 

Propertiis.  Subcarbonate  of  iron  is  a  reddish- brown  powder,  of  a  disagree- 
able, slightly  styptic  taste;  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  readily  dissolved  by  any 
acid  except  the  muriatic,  with  which  it  effervesces  slightly.  When  of  a  bright- 
red  colour  it  should  be  rejected,  as  this  colour  shows  that  it  has  been  injured 
by  exposure  to  heat.  After  precipitation  from  its  muriatic  solution  by  ammo- 
nia or  potassa,  either  of  which  throws  down  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  super* 
natant  liquor  should  give  no  indications  of  containing  any  metal  in  solution  by 
the  test  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ferrocyanido  of  potassium.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  acids  and  acidulous  salts.  In  composition  it  is  a  hydrated  sesquiox- 
ide of  iron,  containing  a  little  carbonate  of  the  protoxide.    By  exposure  to  a  red 
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heat,  it  aVsorbs  oxygen,  and  loses  water  and  carbonic  acid,  being  converted  into 
the  adrwgent  saffron  of  Mars  of  the  French  Codex.  After  ignition  it  is  no 
longer  a  subcarbonate,  but  is  converted  into  the  pure  sesquioxide,  which  is  less 
BolubU  in  acids,  and  less  efl&cient  as  a  medicine  than  the  preparation  in  its  ori- 
ginal state.  Hence  it  is  wrong  to  expose  the  subcarbonate  to  a  red  heat,  as  some 
manufacturing  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  order  to  give  it  a  bright-red 
colour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Subcarbonate  of  iron  is  tonic,  alterative,  and 
emmenagogue,  and  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  preparations 
of  iron  are  generally  applicable.  It  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Carmichael  in 
cancer,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  prove  useful.  Mr.  Hutchinson  brought  it  into 
notice  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia;  and  an  extensive  experience  with  it  in  that 
disease  has  established  its  value.  It  is  also  useful  in  chorea,  chlorosis,  and,  gene- 
rally, in  those  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is  deficient  in  red  corpuscles.  It  has 
been  used  by  Dr.  Woollam,  Dr.  Shearman,  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  others  in  traumatic 
tetanus,  with  success  in  twelve  cases,  and  failure  in  three.  In  the  second  stage 
of  hooping-cough,  Dr.  Steyraann  represents  it  to  be  a  prompt  and  efficacious 
remedy.  When  prescribed  as  a  tonic,  the  usual  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  given  in  pill  or  powder,  and  frequently  combined  with  aro- 
matics  and  vegetable  tonics.  In  neuralgia,  chorea,  and  tetanus,  it  is  administered 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls.  No  nicety  need  be  observed  in  the 
dose ;  as  its  only  obvious  effect  in  very  large  doses  is  a  slight  nausea,  and  a  sense 
of  weight  at  the  stomach.    It  blackens  the  stools. 

The  subcarbonate  of  iron  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  arsenious  acid, 
provided  it  has  not  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat ;  and,  though  not  so  powerful  as 
the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  form  of  magma,  should  always  be  used  until  the  latter 
can  be  procured.  (See  page  30.) 

Off.  Prep.  Eraplastrum  Ferr'i,  U.S.;  Ferrum  Redactum,  C/".  5. ;  Trochisci 
Ferri  Subcarbonatis,  U.  S.  B. 

FERRI  SULPHAS.  Z7.AS'.,J5r.    Sulphate  of  Iron.    Green  Vitriol 

"  Take  of  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire,  and  cut  in  pieces,  twelve  troyounces  ;  Sul- 
phuric acid  eighteen  troyounces;  Water  eight  pints.  Mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Water,  and  add  the  Iron ;  then  heat  the  mixture  until  effervescence  ceases. 
Four  off  the  Solution,  and,  having  added  thirty  grains  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  filter 
through  paper,  allowing  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
receiving  vessel.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  in  a  matrass  until  sufficiently  con- 
centrated ;  then  set  it  aside  in  a  covered  vessel  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals 
in  a  funnel,  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle." 
U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Iron  Wire /our  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  four  fluid- 
ouncen  [Imperial  measure] ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint  and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.]. 
Pour  the  Water  on  the  Iron  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  add  the  Sulphuric 
Acid,  and,  when  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased,  boil  for  ten  mi- 
nutes. Filter  now  through  paper,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  sepa- 
rate the  crystals  which  have  been  deposited  from  the  solution.  Let  these  be  dried 
on  filtering  paper  placed  on  porous  bricks,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle." 
Br. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  make  a  pure  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
by  direct  combination.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  but  imper- 
fectly on  iron ;  but  when  diluted,  a  vigorous  action  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  converts  the  metal  into  protoxide,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  unites, 
and  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  equivalent  quantities  for  mutual  reaction  we  28 
of  iron  to  49  of  acid.  This  proportion  is  one  part  of  iron  to  one  and  three-<inar- 
ters  of  acid.  The  U.  S.  proportion  is  one  part  of  iron  to  one  and  a  half  of  ocid, 
and  gives  a  quantity  of  iron  one-sixth  more  than  the  acid  can  dissolve.    Tho 
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British  Council  uses  an  excess  of  acid,  the  weight  of  acid  taken  being  7*38 
avoirdupois  ounces,  instead  of  7.  An  excess  of  iron,  however,  is  desirable;  as  it 
tends  to  secure  the  production  of  a  perfect  sulphate  of  the  protoxide.  The  re- 
maining steps  of  the  U.  S.  process  are  peculiar,  and  are  intended  to  secure  the 
formation  of  a  salt,  entirely  free  from  sesquioxide,  by  the  method  of  Bonsdorff. 
This  chemist  found  that,  when  a  perfect  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  was  formed 
in  solution  by  heating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  an  excess  of  iron,  it  might  be 
crystallized  free  from  sesquioxide,  provided  a  little  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  were 
added  to  the  liquid  before  filtration,  in  order  to  hold  in  solution  any  sesquioxide 
that  may  have  been  formed ;  at  the  same  time  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
contact  of  the  air.  Hence  the  directions  in  the  U.  S.  formula  to  acidulate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  to  cause  the  funnel  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  vessel, 
which  avoids  the  dropping  of  the  liquid  through  the  air,  and  to  cover  the  vessel 
containing  the  concentrated  liquid,  when  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Colleges  prepared  this  oflBcinal  by  purifying  the  impure 
commercial  sulphate;  but  their  plan  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege in  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  several  pharmacopoeias  in  the  British. 

Fj'opei'lies.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  transparent  crystals,  efflores- 
cent in  the  air,  of  a  pale  bluish-green  colour,  and  having  the  shape  of  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  As  prepared  by 
BonsdorfTs  method,  it  is  blue  verging  to  green.  When  it  becomes  more  green 
than  blue,  or  entirely  green,  an  indication  is  afforded  that  it  contains  some  ses- 
quioxide. By  exposure  to  the  air  the  crystals  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  first 
green,  and  ultimately  covered  with  a  yellow  efflorescence  of  raonosulphate  of  the 
sesquioxide,  insoluble  in  water.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  quite  permanent 
when  made  by  Bonsdorff's  method,  owing  to  the  slight  excess  of  acid  which  they 
contain.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  bluisli-green  ;  but  by  standing  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  ren- 
dered first  green  and  then  reddish,  depositing,  in  the  mean  time,  a  portion  of 
sesquisulphate  of  the  sesquioxide,  having  the  composition  2Fe,0,,3S03  -f  SHO. 
(Wittstein,  Chemical  Oazelte,  May  15,  1849,  from  Buchner^s  liepert.)  When 
heated  moderately,  it  parts  with  six-sevenths  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  becomes  grayish-white.  (See  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata.)  At  a  red  heat  it 
loses  its  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron  called 
colcothar.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  soaps,  lime- 
water,  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  barium,  the  borate  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  aceUite  and  subacetate  of  lead.  It  is  decomposed  also 
by  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  of  which  form,  if 
any  Besquioxide  be  present,  a  black  compound  of  the  nature  of  ink.  The  extent 
to  which  this  change  lessens  the  activity  of  the  salt  is  not  well  ascertained.  Sul- 
phate of  iron,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  often  the  impure  commercial  sulphate, 
which  is  not  fit  for  medicinal  use.*  The  perfectly  pure  salt  is  precipitated  white 
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by  ferrocyanide  of  potasslam ;  but  that  of  ordinary  parity  gives  a  greenish  pre- 
cipitate, more  or  less  deep,  with  this  test,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron.  Copper  may  be  detected  by  immersing  in  the  solution  a  bright 
piece  of  iron,  on  which  a  cupreous  film  will  be  deposited.  Both  copper  and  zinc 
may  be  discovered  by  sesquioxidizing  the  iron  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  salt 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitating  the  iron  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  If  the 
filtered  solution  is  blue,  copper  is  present;  and  if  it  contain  zinc,  this  will  be 
separated  in  flakes  of  white  oxide,  on  expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  by  ebul- 
lition. Sulphate  of  iron,  when  crystallized,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acid  40,  one  of 
protoxide  36,  and  seven  of  water  63  =  139,  and  its  formula  is  FeO,S03  +  7H0. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  astringent  and  tonic.  lu 
large  doses  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  griping,  and  purging ;  and  its 
use,  when  long  continued,  injures  the  stomach.  As  its  effect  is  chiefly  that  of  an 
astringent,  it  cannot  be  used  with  advantage  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
As  an  astringent  it  is  given  in  diseases  attended  with  immoderate  discharges; 
ftuch  as  passive  hemorrhages,  colliquative  sweats,  diabetes,  chronic  mucous  ca- 
tjirrh,  leucorrhoea,  gleet,  &c.  As  a  tonic  it  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  de- 
bility following  protracted  diseases.  J«»  araenorrhoea  with  deficient  action  it  is 
resorted  to  with  supposed  advantage,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with  the  fetid 
and  stimulant  gums.  Externally,  the  solution  is  used  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  leu- 
corrhoea, and  gleet,  made  of  various  strengths,  from  one  or  two,  to  eight  or  tea 
grains  of  the  salt  to  the  fluidounce  of  water.  M.  Yelpeau  has  found  it  an  excel- 
lent remedy  in  erysipelas,  applied  topically  in  the  form  of  solution  or  ointment. 
In  forty  cases  in  which  it  was  tried,  it  cut  short  the  disease  in  from  24  to  48 
hours.  The  solution  was  made  of  three  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  salt  to  a  pint 
of  water,  and  applied  by  compresses,  kept  constantly  wet.  In  a  few  cases  conve- 
nience required  the  application  of  the  ointment,  made  of  eight  parts  of  the  salt 
to  thirty  of  lard.  An  ointment,  made  of  one  or  two  parts  of  the  sulphate  to  sixty 
of  lard,  was  found  by  M.  Devergie  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  certain  skin 
diseases,  especially  in  the  different  forms  of  eczema.  In  scaly  affections  it  had  no 
effect.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  should  be  made 
from  the  dried  sulphate.  (See  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata.)  When  given  in  so- 
lution, the  water  should  be  previously  boiled  to  expel  the  air,  which,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  wonld  partially  decompose  the  salt.  Taken  in  an  overdose  it  acts  as 
a  poison. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  Arsenias,  Br.;  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata,  Br.;  Ferri  et 
Quiniae  Citras,  Br.;  Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticum,  Br.;  Ferri  Phosphas;  Ferr! 
Subcarbouas,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata;  Liquor  Ferri  Subsulphatis,  U.  S.; 
tiiquor  Ferri  Tersulphatis,  U.  S.;  Mistura  Ferri  Composita;  Pilulse  Ferri  Car- 
bonatis,  U.  S.;  Pil.  Ferri  Compositse,  U.  8.  B. 

FERRI  SULPHAS  EXSICCATA.  U,S.,Br.  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounees.  ICxpose  it, 
in  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  to  a  moderate  heat,  with  occasional  stirring,  until 
it  has  effloresced ;  then  increase  the  heat  to  300°,  and  maintain  it  at  about  that 
temperature  until  the  salt  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Lastly,  reduce  the  residue  to 
fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  four  ounces.    Expose  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  a 

a  careful  purification.  The  following  was  the  formula  of  the  London  College  for  eflFecting 
this  object. 

•'Take  of  Commeroial  Sulphate  of  Iron /our  ouncM  Uroy'};  Sulphuric  Acid  a  fluidounce 
[Imperial  measure];  Iron  wire  an  ounce  [troy];  Distilled  ^f>!tiier  four  pints  [Imp.  meas.]. 
Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Water,  and  add  to  them  the  Sulphate  and  Iron,  then  apply  heat, 
Etirring  occasionally,  till  the  Sulphate  is  dissolved.  Filter  the  solution  while  )iot,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  that  crystals  may  again  form. 
Dry  all  the  crystala." — Not«  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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porcelain  capsule  to  a  moderate  heat,  wbich  may  be  finally  raised  to  400®,  nntil 
aqueous  vapour  ceases  to  be  given  off.  Reduce  the  residue  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  preserve  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  ^r. 

In  these  processes  six  eqs.  out  of  seven  of  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
salt  are  driven  off.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  400°,  otherwise  the  salt  itself 
would  suffer  decomposition.  Dried  sulphate  of  iron  is  used  for  making  pills,  the 
crystallized  sulphate  not  being  adapted  to  that  purpose.  In  prescribing  the  dried 
sulphate  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  three  grains  are  equivalent  to  five  of  th<) 
crystallized  salt.  B. 

FERRI  SULPHAS  GRANULATA.  Br,  Granulated  Sulphate  oj 
Iron, 

"  Take  of  Iron  Wire /our  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  four  fluid- 
ounces  [Imperial  measure] ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint  and  a  hal/llmp.  raeas.]  ; 
Rectified  Spirit  eight  fluidou nee s  [Imp.  meas.].  Pour  the  Water  on  the  Iron 
placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  add  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and,  when  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  has  nearly  ceased,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  filter  the  solution 
into  ajar  containing  the  spirit,  stirring  the  mixture  so  that  the  salt  shall  sepa- 
rate in  minute  granular  crystals.  Let  these,  deprived  by  decantation  of  adhering 
liquid,  be  transferred  on  filtering  paper  to  porous  bricks,  and  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  They  should  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

The  directions  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  process  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  laid  down  by  the  British  Council  for  making  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  but  the 
hot  solution  of  the  iron  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  filter 
into  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  to  drop  into  a  portion  of  rectified  spirit,  the  mix- 
ture being  stirred  while  it  cools.  The  acid  directed  is  in  excess ;  and  the  filtrate 
is  consequently  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  mixed  with 
spirit.  The  stirring  as  the  mixture  cools  finely  granulates  the  salt,  which  sepa- 
rates perfectly  pure ;  the  spirit  holding  in  solution  any  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  which  may  have  been  formed,  and  the  excess  of  acid  dissolving  any  free 
sesquioxide.  This  process,  in  its  main  features,  is  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Ber- 
themot,  given  in  the  eighth  edition  of  this  work.  It  was  adopted  from  the  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopoeia. 

ProperlieSf  dtc.  Granulated  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  crystalline,  granular,  bluish- 
white  powder.  When  carefully  dried  it  undergoes  no  change  by  keeping.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into  the  catalogue  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1850,  as  the  best  form  of  the  sulphate  for  conversion  into  the  oflicinal  dried 
salt ;  and  its  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  would  seem  to  fit  it  for  that  purpose ; 
yet  this  intention,  if  it  existed,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  the  granulated  salt  is  not  directed  in  the 
formula  for  the  dried  sulphate.  The  only  reason  for  its  retention  was  probably 
that  it  is  less  liable  to  oxidation  on  exposure  than  the  sulphate  in  its  ordinary 
form. 

Off,  Prep,  Sjrnpas  Ferri  Pbosphatis,  Br.  B. 

FERRUM  REDACTUM.  U,S,,Br,  Ferri  PuLVis.  Cr.^.1850.  Re 
dutied  Iron,    Powder  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Snlx-arbonate  of  Iron  thirty  iroyounces.  Wash  the  Subcarbonate 
thoroughly  with  water  until  no  traces  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  indicated  by  the 
f\j>lTopriate  tests,  and  ralrlne  it  in  a  shallow  vessel  until  free  from  moisturei 
Then  spread  it  up<  ,  madd  by  bending  an  oblong  piece  of  sheet-iron  in 

the  form  of  an  incci  Under,  «n»l  introduce  this  into  a  wronirht  iron  reduc- 

tion-tul>c,  of  nhout  four  inclies  in  "     Placet'  in  a  char- 

coal fnnincc;  and,  by  means  of  .  _rnlating  i:  iren,  pass 

through  it  a  stream  of  that  gas,  previously  purified  by  bubbling  buccessively 
through  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  ot 
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water,  and  throngb  milk  of  lime,  severally  contained  in  four-pint  bottles,  about 
one-third  filled.  Connect  with  the  further  extremity  of  the  reduction-tube,  a 
lead  tube  bent  so  as  to  dip  into  water.  Make  all  the  junctions  air-tight  by  ap- 
propriate lutes;  and,  when  the  hydrogen  has  passed  long  enough  to  fill  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  to  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  light  the  fire,  and 
bring  that  part  of  the  reduction-tube,  occupied  by  the  Subcarbonate,  to  a  dull- 
red  heat,  which  must  be  kept  up  so  long  as  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  breaking 
from  the  water  covering  the  orifice  of  the  lead  tube,  are  accompanied  by  visible 
aqueous  vapour.  When  the  reduction  is  completed,  remove  the  fire,  and  allow 
the  whole  to  cool  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  keeping  up,  during  the  refrige- 
ration, a  moderate  current  of  hydrogen  through  the  apparatus.  Withdraw  the 
product  from  the  reduction-tube,  and,  should  any  portion  of  it  be  black  instead 
of  iron-gray,  separate  such  portion  for  use  in  a  subsequent  operation.  Lastly, 
having  powdered  the  Reduced  Iron,  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  When 
thirty  troyounces  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  are  operated  on,  the  process  occupies 
from  five  to  eight  hours."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Zinc,  granulated.  Sul- 
phuric Acid  of  commerce.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Introduce 
the  Peroxide  of  Iron  into  a  gun-barrel,  confining  it  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
tube  by  plugs  of  asbestos.  Pass  the  gun  barrel  through  a  furnace,  and,  when  it 
has  been  raised  to  a  strong  red  heat,  cause  it  to  be  traversed  by  a  stream  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  developed  by  the  action  on  the  Zinc  of  some  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
diluted  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  water.  The  gas  before  entering  the  gun- 
barrel  must  be  rendered  quite  dry  by  being  made  to  pass  first  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  then  through  a  tube  eighteen  inches  long,  packed 
with  minute  fragments  of  the  Chloride  of  Calcium.  The  farther  end  of  the  gun- 
barrel  is  to  be  connected  by  a  cork  with  a  bent  tube  dipping  under  water ;  and 
when  the  hydrogen  is  observed  to  pass  through  the  water  at  the  same  rate  that 
it  bubbles  through  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  the  furnace  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  down 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  current  of  hydrogen  being  still  con- 
tinued. The  reduced  iron  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  enclosed  in  a  dry  stop- 
pered bottle."  ^r. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias 
of  1850,  and  is  retained  in  the  present  edition  of  our  own,  and  in  the  British. 
It  consists  of  metallic  iron  in  fine  powder,  obtained  by  reducing  the  sesqui- 
oxide  by  hydrogen  at  a  dull-red  heat.  The  subcarbonate  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, which  is  essentially  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  is  deprived  of  water  by  cal- 
cination, and  then  subjected  to  the  reducing  influence  of  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, purified  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  acid  by  passing  successively 
through  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  and  milk  of  lime.  The  hydrogen  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  sesquioxide  to  form  water,  and  leaves  the  iron  in  the 
metallic  state.  The  subcarbonate  should  be  perfectly  free  from  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  it  is  apt  to  contain  when  imperfectly  washed.  If  this  salt  be  present  it 
will  be  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  to  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  which  will 
contaminate  and  spoil  the  metallic  iron  formed,  and  cause  the  preparation,  when 
taken,  to  give  rise  to  unpleasant  eructations.  The  heat  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated ;  for  if  it  fall  below  dull  redness,  part  of  the  oxide  will  escape  reduction ; 
and,  if  it  exceed  that  point  considerably,  the  particles  of  reduced  iron  will  ag- 
glutinate, and  the  preparation  will  be  heavy  and  not  readily  pulverizable.  The 
British  process  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  practical  purposes  as  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  direction  to  dry  the  hydrogen  is  unnecessary.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  powder  of  iron,  manufacturing  chemists  will  find  it  useful  to  consult  the 
paper  of  MM.  Soubeiran  and  Dublanc,  in  which  full  directions  are  given  for  puri- 
fying  the  hydrogen,  constructing  the  furnace,  regulating  the  heat,  and  avoiding 
explosions.  {Amer.  Journ.  of  Fharm.^  xviii.  303,  from  the  Journ.  da  I'hai  m., 
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viii.  187.)  Prof.  Procter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  some  improvements  in  the 
process  of  Soubeiran  and  Dablauc,  which  he  has  communicated  in  a  paper,  em- 
bracing many  useful  details.  {Amer.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xix.  11.) 

Since  the  tenth  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  several  processes  have 
been  proposed  for  obtaining  powder  of  iron.  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  of  Dublin, 
recommends  the  use  of  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
anhydrous  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  calcined  with  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  at  a 
low  red  heat  The  product  contains  all  the  iron  in  a  reduced  state,  mixed  with 
soluble  matters,  which  are  carefully  washed  away.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  ofPharm.^ 
Sept.  1854,  p.  450.)  A  similar  process  to  the  above  has  been  proposed  by  a 
German  chemist,  named  Zungerle;  the  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  iron  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  red  oxide.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  May,  1867,  p.  565.)  Prof. 
Wcihler  recommends  the  use  of  the  same  oxalate,  not  in  connection  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium;  but  as  a  suitable  compound  of  iron  for  reduction  by 
hydrogen.  Oxalate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  a  salt  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
with  oxalic  acid.  Another  eligible  compound  for  reduction  is  the  crystalline 
powder  of  oxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  fusing,  in  a  clay  crucible,  pure  dried  sul- 
phate of  iron  with  three  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then  wash- 
ing the  melted  mass  when  cold,  until  everything  soluble  is  removed.  ( Wohler.) 
The  process  of  M.  Eugene  Fegueux  consists  in  reducing  the  oxide  of  iron  by 
carbonic  oxide,  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  over  red-hot  char- 
coal in  the  reduction  tube,  before  it  reaches  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  carbonic  acid, 
thus  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide,  is  formed  again  by  the  deoxidizing  of  the  ferru- 
ginous oxide. 

Properties.  Powder  of  iron,  called  by  the  French, /er  reduit,  is  a  light,  taste- 
less powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  without  metallic  lustre. 
If  black  the  preparation  is  to  be  rejected  as  not  being  fully  deoxidized.  When 
thrown  into  a  dilute  acid,  it  causes  a  lively  effervescence  of  hydrogen.  A  small 
portion  of  it,  struck  on  an  anvil  with  a  smooth  hammer,  forms  a  scale,  having  a 
brilliant  metallic  lustre.  On  account  of  its  great  liability  to  oxidation,  it  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  bottle,  well  stopped.  A  black  powder,  having  a  composition 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  has  been  sold  in  London 
and  Edinburgh  under  the  name  of  Quevenne's  iron.  The  spurious  powder  may 
be  known  by  its  having  a  black  instead  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  by  its  eflfer- 
▼escing  but  slightly  with  acids.  In  the  process  for  making  reduced  iron,  part  of 
the  sesquioxido  almost  always  escapes  full  deoxidatiou,  and  comes  out  of  the 
tabe  of  a  black  colour.  This  part  should  be  rejected,  instead  of  being  sold  as 
reduced  iron,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  by  some  manufacturing  chc'iuists.  If 
the  preparation  has  been  very  badly  made,  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
will  prodtKo  an  intensely  red  colour  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Medical  J'rojterties.  Powder  of  iron,  reduced  from  the  oxide  by  hydrogen, 
was  first  pn-pared  for  medicinal  purposes  by  Qnevenne  and  Miquelard,  of  Paris. 
The  general  tbera|K'ntic  properties  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  tlie  mode 
in  which  they  should  be  given,  have  been  stated  under  another  head.  (See  page 
193.)  Of  these,  the  preparation  under  consideration  is  among  the  most  import- 
ant. It  is  that  which  introduces  the  largest  proportion  of  iron  into  the  gastric 
juice,  according  to  Quevenne,  and  to  M.  Costes,  of  Bordeaux.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  it  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  well  prepared.  Much  of  the  powder  of 
iron  found  in  the  shops  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
reduction.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  employed  are  aufemia, 
r' '  -  ,  amenorrhoea,  chorea,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  following  inier- 
:  ver.    Its  general  mode  of  action  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  im|>ove- 

risnca  uiood.  Observations  to  determine  its  therapeutic  value,  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  ferruginous  preparations,  were  made  by  M.  Costes,  for  uearl/ 
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four  years,  at  the  hospital  Saint- Andr6,  of  Bordeaux,  and  with  results  highly 
favourable  to  it.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  six  grains  several  times  a  day,  given 
in  powder  or  pill.  It  is  sometimes  prepared  with  chocolate  in  the  form  of  lo- 
zenges. B. 

HYDRARGYRUM. 

Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Of  the  mercurial  preparations  formerly  officinal,  the  following  have  been  dis- 
carded in  the  recent  editions  of  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias ;  Pure 
Mercury,  Dub.,  Solution  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  Lond.,  Black  Oxide  of 
Mercury,  U.  S.,  Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury,  U.  S.,  and  Mercury  with  Mag- 
nesia, Dub.  The  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  has  been  transferred  to  the 
LiQUORES  or  Solutions. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM  CORROSIVUM.  U.S,  Hydrargt- 

RUM  CORROSIVUM   SUBLIMATUM.  Br,     HyDRARGYRI  BiCHLORIDUM.  LoTld, 

Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mercury,  Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate. 

"Take  of  Mercury  twenty-four  troyounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  thirty-six  troy- 
ounces;  Chloride  of  Sodium  eighteen  troyounces.  Boil,  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath,  the  Mercury  with  the  Sulphuric  Acid  until  a  dry  white  mass  is  left.  Rub 
this,  when  cold,  with  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  in  an  earthenware  mortar;  then 
sublime  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Mercury  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Chloride  of  So- 
dium, dried,  ten  ounces  [avoird.] ;  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce  [avoird.].  Reduce  the  Sulphate  of  Mercury  and  the  Chloride  of  Sodium 
each  to  fine  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them  and  the  Oxide  of  Manganese 
thoroughly  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  place  the  mixture  in  a  tall  matrass  of  green 
glass,  and,  by  a  regulated  heat  applied  through  the  intervention  of  sand,  let  the 
corrosive  sublimate  be  sublimed.  The  matrass  must  now  be  broken  in  order  to 
remove  the  sublimate,  which  should  be  kept  in  jars  or  bottles  impervious  to  the 
light."  5r. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  processes,  which  are  the  same  in  principle, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  bichloride  of  mercury, 
consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury.  By  boiling  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess  with  mercury  to  dryness,  a  white  salt  is  formed,  which  is  a  bisulphate 
of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury.  (See  Hydrargyri  Sulphas.)  When  this  is  mixed 
with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  a  subliming 
heat,  a  mutual  decomposition  takes  place.  The  chlorine  of  the  common  salt 
combines  with  the  mercury,  and  sublimes  as  bichloride  of  mercury;  while  the 
sodium,  oxygen  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  and  sulphuric  acid  unite  to  form 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains  behind.  The  quantities  for  mutual  decomposi- 
tion are  two  eqs.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  chlorine  and 
two  of  sodium;  and  one  eq.  of  bisulphate  of  deutoxide  of  mercury,  consisting  of 
one  eq.  of  mercury,  two  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  two  eqs.  of 
chlorine  combine  with  the  one  eq.  of  mercury  to  form  one  eq.  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate; and  the  two  eqs.,  severally,  of  sodium,  oxygen,  and  sulphuric  acid  form, 
by  their  union,  two  eq.s.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  The  British  formula  diflfera 
from  ours  in  ordering  the  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury  ready  formed, 
under  the  name  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  instead  of  preparing  it  as  the  first  step 
of  the  process,  and  in  the  use  of  a  small  proportion  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, intended  to  deutoxidize  any  portion  of  protoxide  of  mercury  that  may  be 
contained  in  the  sulphate,  and  thereby  prevent  the  formation  of  protochloride  of 
mercury  or  calomel.  (See  Hydrargyri  Sulphas.) 

The  names  given  in  the  two  Pharmacopoeias  to  this  important  chlonde,  do 
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not  exactly  correspond.  It  is  called  the  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  in  th» 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  irrespective  of  chemical  noraen- 
clatore,  in  the  British.  Thus  far,  no  harm  can  arise  from  the  want  of  conformity, 
as  neither  of  these  names  can  be  mistaken ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  deemed 
proper,  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  immediately  after  the  officinal  title,  and  in 
close  connection  with  it,  to  define  the  salt  as  chloride  of  mercury,  in  conformity 
with  the  new  view,  adopted  in  that  work,  of  the  equivalent  of  mercury.  Now 
this  view  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted,  and,  with  many,  calomel  is  still 
the  chloride  of  mercury ;  so  that  there  is  some  chance  that,  should  calomel  be 
prescribed  by  this  title,  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  dispensed  for  it,  with  danger- 
ous if  not  fatal  effects  to  the  patient.  Indeed,  death  has,  at  least  in  one  recorded 
instance,  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  confusion  of  nomenclature;  and  our 
officinal  ^rnides  should  take  especial  care  to  guard  against  such  mistakes,  instead 
of  contributing  to  them. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale,  &c.  The  first  step  is  to  form  the  bisulphate 
of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  which  is  effected  by  heating  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
metal  together  in  an  iron  pot,  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  the  unwholesome  fumes 
of  sulphurous  acid,  which  are  copiously  generated.  The  dry  salt  ol)tained  is 
then  mixed  with  the  common  salt,  and  the  mixture  sublimed  in  an  iron  pot  lined 
with  clay,  and  covered  by  an  inverted  earthen  pan.  The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
of  London,  took  out  a  patent  for  forming  corrosive  sublimate,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  the  direct  combination,  by  combustion,  of  gaseous  chlorine  with  heated  mer- 
cury. The  product  is  stated  to  be  perfectly  pure,  and  to  be  afforded  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  sublimate  made  in  the  usual  way.  In  order  that  the  combination 
may  take  place,  the  mercury  need  not  be  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  but  only  to 
a  temperature  between  300°  and  400°.  According  to  Dr.  Alaclagan,  corrosive 
sublimate,  made  by  this  process,  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  a  proportion  of 
calomel  is  always  formed,  occasionally  amounting  to  10  per  cent. 

It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  know  how  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  corro^ 
give  sublimate  on  an  emergency.  This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  deutoxide  of 
mercury  (red  precipitate)  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  dry  mass  in  water,  and  crystallizing.  Here  a  double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  water  and  the  bichloride. 

Properiies.  Corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  as  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  in 
the  form  of  colourless  crystals,  or  of  white,  semi-transparent,  crystalline  masses, 
of  the  sp.  gr.  5-2,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid,  styptic,  me- 
tallic, durable  taste.  It  dissolves  in  IG  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  3  of  boiling 
water.  A  boiling  saturated  solution,  upon  cooling,  lets  it  fall  in  a  confused  mass 
of  crystals.  It  is  soluble  also  in  2  3  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  in  about  its  own  weight 
of  boiling'"  alcohol,  and  in  3  parts  of  ethor.  The  latter  solvent  is  capable  of  re- 
movii  '  *  •      :''':•',  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  its  aqueous  solution, 

who:  \   '  )rding  to  M.  Mialhe,  ether  will  not  dissolve  it  when 

acco  iblc  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  mercury,  and  a  chlorido 

of  ui.  Iphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids  dissolve  it  without 

alteratiu!!.    \\  ii  melts,  and  readily  sublitnes  in  dense,  \v  I 

vapours,  whi.  r^ol  surfaces,  in  white  shining  needles.    It       .         ' 

solution  renders  green  p  of  violets,  and  is  precipitated  brick-r* 

coming  yellow,  by  the  :  ilics  and  alkaline  c!l^tll^  .uul  white  by  aniii! 

(Sec  Hy'lrarf/i/runi  Ammoniatuin.)   The  former  ito  is  the   hydratcd 

deulo.\iilt'  tyf  mercury,  which  has  the  property  of  en,.  ..  ^""n,  and  of  l>eing 

reduced  to  metallic  globules  when  exposed  to  heat.  Tli  is  furmed  in  the 

process  for  preparing  n-.".  ,./...,.. -r,  .,,,.^  ^.^UpJ  ^\^^q  /,^.^,,  ^  ^  ,,.;;,.,,•  •—-^^ 

which  is  obtained  by  r;  :ii  of  corrosive  sul>!  f 

lime-water.    Corrosive  MjiMiumn-  i(»itii>  with  muriate  of  aniimHua  juiw  lurii.iio 
of  sodium,  compounds  which  are  more  soluble  than  the  uncombiacd  mercurial 
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sail.  It  Is  on  thw  account  that  aqneous  solntions  of  sal  ammoniac,  /r  of  com- 
mon salt,  dissolve  much  more  corrosive  sublimate  than  simple  water.  The  com- 
bination of  corrosive  sublimate  with  muriate  of  ammonia  was  formerly  called  sal 
alevihroth  or  salt  of  wisdom.  According  to  F.  Hinterberger,  corrosive  sublimate 
is  capable  of  combining  with  quinia  and  cinchonia.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  ix.  211.) 

Corrosive  sublimate  has  the  property  of  retarding  putrefaction.  Animal  mat- 
ters, immersed  in  its  solution,  shrink,  acquire  firmness,  assume  a  white  colour, 
and  become  imputrescible.  On  account  of  this  property  it  is  usefully  employed 
for  preserving  anatomical  preparations. 

Test  of  Purity  and  Incompatibles.  Pure  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury  sub- 
limes, when  heated,  without  residue,  and  its  powder  is  entirely  and  readily  solu- 
ble in  ether.  Consequently,  if  a  portion  of  any  sample  should  not  wholly  dissolve 
in  ether,  or  if  it  should  not  evaporate  entirely,  the  presence  of  some  impurity  is 
proved.  If  calomel  be  present,  it  will  not  be  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  incompatible  with  many  of  the  metals,  the  alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates, soap,  lime-water,  tartar  emetic,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acetates  of  lead, 
the  sulphurets  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  all  the  hydrosulphates.  It  is  de- 
composed by  many  vegetable  and  some  animal  substances.  According  to  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson,  it  produces  precipitates  in  infusions  or  decoctions  of  chamomile, 
horse-radish,  columbo,  catechu,  cinchona,  rhubarb,  senna,  simaruba,  and  oak- 
bark.  MM.  Mialhe  and  Lepage  have  shown  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  slowly 
converted  into  calomel  by  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  and  syrup  of  honey,  but  is  not 
changed  by  contact  with  pure  syrup.  B. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very  powerful  pre- 
paration, operating  quickly,  and,  if  not  properly  regulated,  producing  violent 
effects.  It  is  less  apt  to  salivate  than  most  other  mercurials.  In  minute  doses, 
suitably  repeated,  it  may  exert  its  peculiar  influence  without  any  obvious  altera- 
tion of  the  vital  functions,  except,  perhaps,  a  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  in  the  secretions  from  the  skin  and  kidneys.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  purges ;  but  this  effect  may  be  obviated  by  combining  it  with  a  little  opium. 
In  larger  doses  it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  diar- 
rhoea, and  other  symptoms  of  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation ;  and  in  still  larger 
quantities  produces  all  the  effects  of  a  violent  corrosive  poison.  It  has  long 
been  used  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  in  all  stages  of  which  it  has  been  highly 
recommended.  It  is  said  to  remove  the  symptoms  more  speedily  than  other 
mercurials  j  whilst  its  action  is  less  unpleasant,  as  the  mouth  is  less  liable  to  be 
made  sore.  For  the  latter  reason  it  has  been  much  employed  by  empirics,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  those  nostrums  which  have  at  various  periods  gained 
a  temporary  popularity  as  anti-venereals.  But,  while  it  is  extolled  by  some 
authors,  others,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Pearson,  of  London,  deny  its  extraordinary 
merits,  and  maintain  that,  though  occasionally  useful  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  particularly  in  the  secondary  stage,  it  does  not  produce  per- 
manent cures,  and,  in  the  primary  stage,  often  fails  altogether.  On  the  whole  it 
appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  secondary  syphilis,  in  which  it  occasionally  does 
much  good.  It  is  also  used  advantageously  in  some  chronic  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  in  obstinate  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  usually  associated  with  altera- 
tive or  diaphoretic  medicines,  such  as  the  antimonials,  and  the  compound  decoc- 
tion or  syrup  of  sarsaparilla;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  irritation  it  is  apt  to 
produce,  it  may  often  be  advantageously  united  with  opium,  or  extract  of  hem- 
lock. There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  substances,  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  employed,  alter  its  chemical  condition ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  even  in 
its  altered  state,  it  may  not  be  very  useful  as  a  remedy. 

Externally  employed,  corrosive  sublimate  is  stimulant  and  escharotic.  A 
solution  in  water,  containing  from  an  eighth  to  half  a  grain  iu  the  fluidouu'^e,  is 
employed  as  an  injection  in  gleet,  as  a  gargle  in  venereal  sorethroat,  and  as  a 
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colljrium  in  chronic  Tcnereal  ophthalmia.  A  stronger  solution,  containing  one 
or  two  grains  in  the  fluidounce,  is  an  eflBcacious  wash  in  lepra,  and  other  scalj 
ernptions.  Dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  ten  grains  to  th© 
fluidounce,  it  may  be  used  with  much  benefit  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat,  to 
which  it  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  With  lime-water 
it  forms  the  aqua  phagedaenica  of  the  older  writers,  employed  as  a  wash  for  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  The  powdered  chloride  has  been  nsed  as  an  escharotic ;  but 
is,  in  general,  inferior  to  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustic  potassa.  In  onychia  ma- 
ligna, however,  it  is  employed  with  great  advantage,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sprinkled  thickly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
which  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  pledget  of  lint  saturated  with  tincture  of 
myrrh.  The  whole  diseased  surface  is  thus  removed,  and  the  ulcer  heals.  This 
practice  originated,  we  believe,  with  the  late  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Physick.  We  have  often  employed  it  with  com- 
plete success.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  collodion,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  thirty  of  the  latter,  has  of  late  been  used  as  a 
caustic,  for  the  destruction  of  najvi  materni,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  has  the 
advantages  that  it  may  be  applied  to  parts  of  inconvenient  access  for  ordinary 
caustics,  and  forms  a  well  defined  boundary,  without  risk  of  spreading.  It  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

The  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  quarter  of  a  grain, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  given  in  pill,  or  dissolved  in  water  or 
spirit.  The  pill,  which  is  the  preferable  form,  is  usually  prepared  with  crumb  of 
bread ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicine  be  equally  diffused  through 
the  pilular  mass,  before  it  is  divided.  Mucilaginous  drinks  are  usually  given  to 
obviate  the  irritatiog  effects  of  the  medicine. 

Toxicological  Properties.  Swallowed  in  poisonous  doses,  it  produces  burn- 
ing heat  in  the  throat,  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  excessive 
thirst,  anxiety,  nausea  and  frequent  retching  with  vomiting  of  bloody  mucus, 
diarrhoea  and  sometimes  bloody  stools,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  cold  sweats, 
general  debility,  difficult  respiration,  cramps  in  the  extremities,  faintings,  insensi- 
bility, convulsions,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  exhibitfi, 
on  dissection,  signs  of  the  operation  of  a  violent  corrosive  poison.  These  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  followed  or  conjoined  with  others  indicating  an  excessive 
mercurial  action  upon  the  system,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  sali- 
vary glands,  profuse  salivation,  fetid  breath,  &q.  A  case  is  on  record  of  death, 
in  an  infant,  from  the  constitutional  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  sprinkled  upon 
an  excoriated  surface ;  and,  in  two  instances  of  children,  the  one  seven,  and  the 
Other  nine  years  old,  death,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  internal  poisoning,  fol- 
lowed the  application  to  the  scalp  of  an  ointment,  said  to  consist  of  one  part 
of  the  corrosive  chloride  to  four  parts  of  tallow.  {Dub.  Quarterly,  Aug.  1854, 
p.  70.)  In  the  inferior  animals,  in  whatever  mode  introduced  into  the  system,  It 
is  said  to  occasion  irritation  of  the  stomnch  and  rectum,  inflammation  of  the 
luiu;  >.sion  of  the  brain,  and  ■:  n  if  not  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

(C/  )    In  the  treatment  of  i  _^  by  corrosive  sublimate,  Orfila  ro- 

comiiicinia  the  free  use  of  the  white  of  eggti  beat  up  with  water.  The  nlbnrjen 
forms  an  insoluble  and  comparatively  innocent  compound  with  the  corrosive 
sublimate;  and  the  liquid  by  its  bulk  dilutes  the  poison,  and  distends  the  sto- 
mach so  as  to  produce  vomiting.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  M.  Lnssaigno  that 
this  compound  of  albumen  and  corrosive  sublimate,  when  recently  precipitated, 
is  soluble  in  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  in  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium sodium,  and  calcium.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,7ix\\\.  510.)  It  is  also  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  albumen,  whether  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  previously  ex- 
isting there.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  at  the  same  time  that  the  antidote  is 
used,  tu  evacuate  the  stomach  before  the  newly  formed  compound  can  be  dissolved. 
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If  egsrs  cannot  be  procnred,  wheat  flour  may  be  substituted ;  gluten  havinsr,  ac» 
cordiug  to  M.  Taddei,  the  same  effect  as  albumen.  Milk  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, in  consequence  of  the  insoluble  compound  which  casein  forms  with  the 
poison.  Besides  the  antidotes  mentioned,  Peruvian  bark,  meconio  acid,  proto- 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  iron  filings  have  been  proposed,  all  of  which  have  the 
property  of  decomposing  corrosive  sublimate.  The  protosulphuret  of  iron  was 
found  quite  successful  by  M.  Mialhe  in  experiments  upon  dogs,  if  given  immedi- 
ately after  the  poison  was  swallowed,  but  failed  when  delayed  for  ten  minutes. 
Dr.T.  H.  Buckler,  of  Baltimore,  made  some  experiments  on  lower  animals  upon 
the  antidotal  properties  of  a  mixture  of  gold  dust  and  iron  filings,  which,  prov- 
ing successful,  were  published  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  in  1843;  and 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  has  recently  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Ch. 
Johnston,  of  the  same  city,  in  which  the  antidote  was  employed  with  the  appa- 
rent effect  of  saving  life,  after  albumen  had  been  used  without  effect.  Dr.  John- 
ston, however,  employed  the  reduced  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  gold  leaf, 
arranging  them  in  alternate  layers,  so  as  to  make  boluses  of  convenient  size. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1S63,  p.  340.)  The  method  of  operating  of 
this  antidote  will  be  understood,  when  the  action  of  gold  and  iron  as  a  test  for 
corrosive  sublimate  is  explained  in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  whatever  antidote  is  used  should  be  given  without  delay, 
and  in  this  respect  the  one  nearest  at  hand  may  be  considered  the  best.  Should 
neither  of  the  substances  mentioned  be  attainable,  mucilaginous  drinks  should 
be  largely  administered ;  and.  in  any  event,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  drink 
copiously,  so  long  as  vomiting  continues,  or  till  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 
Should  he  be  unable  to  vomit,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  by  means  of 
the  stomach  pump.  The  consecutive  inflammation  should  be  treated  with  general 
or  local  bleeding,  fomentations,  and  cooling  mucilaginous  drinks ;  and  the  attend- 
ant nervous  symptoms  should  be  alleviated  by  opiates.  "W. 

Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimaie.  On  account  of  the  extreme  virulence  of  this 
chloride  as  a  poison,  the  reagents  by  which  it  may  be  detected  form  a  subject  of 
study  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  connected  with  medico-legal  investigations. 
The  best  tests  for  determining  its  mercurial  nature,  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  delicacy,  are  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  lime-water,  carbonate  of  potassa, 
iodide  of  potassium,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  protochloride  of  tin. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  rise  to  a  white  precipitate  (ferrocyanide  of 
mercury),  becoming  slowly  yellowish,  and  at  length  pale-blue.  Lime-water 
throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  deutoxide.  Carbonate  of  potassa 
causes  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  mercury.  Iodide  of  potassium 
produces  a  very  characteristic  pale-scarlet  precipitate  of  biniodide  of  mercury. 
This  precipitate  frequently  appears  at  first  yellow,  especially  if  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  present  in  minute  proportion.  Ammonia  gives  rise  to  a  white,  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  the  oflBcinal  ammoniated  mercury,  or  white  precipitate.  Sul- 
phuretted  hijdrogen  occasions  a  black  precipitate  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury; 
and  the  same  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Finally, 
protochloride  of  tin  causes  a  grayish-black  precipitate  (mercury  in  a  finely  di- 
vided state),  and,  as  a  test,  is  not  liable  to  any  fallacy.  Taking  the  results  of 
Devergie.  the  relative  delicacy  of  these  tests  may  be  expressed  numerically  us 
follows: — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  H;  lime-water  4;  carbonate  of  potassa  7; 
iodide  of  potassium  8;  ammonia  36;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia  60 ;  and  protochloride  of  tin  80.  To  the  above  the  following  tests 
may  be  added,  easily  applied  even  by  one  unacquainted  with  chemistry.  A  bright 
plate  of  copper,  immersed  in  a  solution  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  is  in- 
stantly "tarnished,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  becomes  covered  with  a 
grayish-white  powder.  Apoli.sked  piece  of  gold,  moistened  with  the  clear  mer- 
curial solution,  and  touched  through  the  liquid  with  a  piece  of  iron,  cor  tracts  a 
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white  stain.  This  test,  which  was  proposed  bj  Mr.  Sylvester  and  simplified  bj 
Dr.  Paris,  is  conyeniently  applied  by  moistening,  with  the  suspected  solation,  • 
gold  coin  or  ring,  and  touching  it  through  the  moistened  spot  with  the  point  oi 
a  penknife.  The  object  of  the  iron  is  to  form  with  the  gold  a  simple  galvanir 
circle,  which  enables  the  latter  metal  to  precipitate  the  mercury  on  its  surface. 
Xearly  all  the  above  tests  merely  prove  the  presence  of  mercury.  To  determine 
whether  the  metal  is  united  with  chlorine,  the  mercurial  liquid  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  lime-water,  and  the  filtered  solution,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  then 
tested  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  mercury  is  in  the  state  of  chloride,  the  fil- 
tered solution  will  be  one  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
will  yi 'M  a  heavy  white  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver),  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
lut  >  ;uble  in  ammonia.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  added  directly  to  the 
mercurial  liquid ;  and,  if  it  contain  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  silver  will 
fall,  but  probably  mixed  with  calomel 

By  the  combined  indications  of  the  foregoing  tests,  corrosive  sublimate  may 
be  infallibly  detected,  unless  it  exists  in  very  minute  quantity,  associated  with 
organic  substances,  by  which  its  presence  is  often  greatly  obscured.  When  it 
exists  in  organic  mixtures,  made  by  boiling  the  contents  or  substance  of  the 
stomach  in  distilled  water,  Dr.  Christison  recommends  that  a  preliminary  trial 
be  made  with  the  protochloride  of  tin,  on  a  small  portion  filtered  for  the  purpose. 
If  this  causes  a  grayish- black  colour,  he  shakes  the  mixture,  as  recommended  by 
Orfila,  with  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  the  corrosive  5ub> 
Hmate,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  obtained  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  whereby  a  pure  so- 
lation  is  procured,  in  which  the  poison  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  ordinary 
teAts.  In  using  ether,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  ascertained  by 
M  Mia! he,  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  mercury,  and 
of  4  chloride  of  an  alkalifiable  metal,  prevents  the  solvent  power  of  ether.  If 
the  trial  t^st  should  produce  a  light- gray  colour,  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  indi- 
cated in  still  less  quantity,  and  Dr.  Christison  recommends  to  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Treat  the  unfiltered  mixture  with  protochlonde  of  tin,  as  long 
as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  which  will  have  a  slate-gray  colour.  Collect,  wash, 
and  drain  it  on  a  filter,  and,  having  removed  it  without  being  dried,  boil  it,  in  a 
glasfi  flask,  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  ootil  all  the 
lumps  disappear.  The  alkali  will  dissolve  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter; 
and,  on  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  at  rest,  a  heavy  grayish- black  powder 
wil!  '  ^  -«-•'-  ,-onsists  chiefly  of  metallic  mercury,  and  in  which  small 
g1<  iuay  sometimes  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid 

of  a  uiii^'UiLicr  i^ruTjably  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  process  of  dia- 
lysis, in  separating  corrosive  sublimate,  among  other  crystalliuJble  sobstaocea* 
from  the  colloidal  mat  -  lined  in  organic  mixtures.  (See  Dialysis,  p.  896.) 

Of.  Prep.  Uydrar^  urn  Rubram ;  Hydrargymm  Ammoniatom.     B. 
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Chloride  of  Mercury.    C       \ 

"Take  of  MiTcorT /or'  ntfounren :  ^fi\f>htir\r  Af\<\  fhirhj-ftiT  troy- 

ounce's;  Cli'  '  >odiuiii «  ^'  "^'  ~    -^nt 

quantity.    H  lin*?  of  n  ry 

with  the  Sulphuric  A  u  Ury  while  i  when  cold, 

with  th^  rfmniT^dfr  <■  rcury,  in  nn  -  ',\  they  are 

tho-  idd  the  Chh  m,  and.  *  'bed  it 

wil  tintil  globule-  -ase  to  b«^  iiblime 

the  mixture.  Keduce  the  «ul»limed  matter  to  a  very  fine  powder,  wash  it  with 
6oilintr  Distilled  Water,  until  tiie  washings  afford  no  precipitate  with  water  of 
ammonia,  and  dry  it"  U.  S, 

•Take  of  Sulphate  of  Mercury  (en  ownce9  [aToirdapoisji  Mercury  teoett 
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ouncts  [avolH.];  Chloride  of  Sodium,  dried,  five  ounces  [avclrd.];  Boiling 
Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Moisten  the  Sulphate  of  Mercury  with  the  Water, 
and  rub  it  and  the  Mercury  together  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible;  add 
the  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  thoroughly  mix  the  whole  by  continued  trituration. 
Sublime  by  a  suitable  apparatus  into  a  chamber  of  such  size  that  the  Calomel, 
instead  of  adhering  to  its  sides  as  a  crystalline  crust,  shall  fall  as  a  fine  powder 
on  its  floor.  Wash  this  powder  with  boiling  Distilled  Water,  until  the  washings 
cease  to  be  darkened  by  a  drop  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Finally,  dry  at 
a  heat  not  exceeding  212°,  and  preserve  in  ajar  or  bottle  impervious  to  light.'' 
£r. 

The  object  of  the  above  processes  is  to  obtain  ike  protochloride  of  mercnry. 
This  chloride  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury,  and  conse- 
qutmtly  contains  precisely  half  as  much  chlorine  as  corrosive  sublimate,  combined 
with  the  same  quantity  of  mercury.  In  the  TJ.  S.  process,  as  in  the  case  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  a  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  is  first  formed;  but,  instead  ot 
being  immediately  sublimed  with  the  chloride  of  sodium,  it  undergoes  a  prepa- 
ratory trituration  with  a  quantity  of  mercury  equal  to  that  employed  in  forming 
it.  This  trituration  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  between  one  eq.  of  bisul- 
phate of  the  deutoxide,  and  one  of  metallic  mercury,  which  are  thus  converted 
into  two  eqs.  of  monosulphate  of  the  protoxide.  This  change  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, by  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  consists 
of  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  mercury;  and,  when 
rubbed  up  with  one  additional  eq.  of  mercury,  the  whole  becomes  two  eqs.  of 
acid,  two  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  mercury,  evidently  corresponding  with  two  eqs. 
of  monosulphate  of  the  protoxide.  The  two  eqs.  of  monosulphate  thus  formed, 
being  heated  with  two  of  common  salt,  the  two  eqs.  of  chlorine  in  the  latter  sub- 
lime in  union  with  the  two  of  mercury  in  the  former,  and  generate  two  eqs.  of 
protochloride  of  mercury ;  while  the  two  eqs.  severally,  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen, 
and  sodium,  unite  together  to  form  two  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remain 
as  a  fixed  residue.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  the  residue  of  this  process  and  of 
that  for  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  same. 

The  calomel  in  mass,  as  sublimed,  is  liable  to  contain  a  little  corrosive  subli- 
mate ;  and  hence  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  reduce  the  sub- 
limed matter  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  to  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled  wateft 
until  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  with  the  washings.  Ammonia  occasionflf 
a  white  precipitate  (ammoniated  mercury)  so  long  as  the  washings  contain  cor- 
rosive sublimate;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  produce  this  effect,  the  operator  may 
rest  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  poisonous  salt  has  been  removed.  According 
to  M.  Berthe,  calomel,  in  contact  with  hot  water,  is  converted,  to  a  small  extent, 
into  corrosive  sublimate;  and  hence  he  recommends  that  the  portion  of  water 
to  be  tested  should  be  cold  when  passed  through  the  calomel. 

The  British  process  is  a  modification  of  that  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia, including,  like  that,  no  directions  for  making  the  bisulphate  of  the  deut- 
oxide of  mercury ;  because  this  salt  is  made  by  a  separate  formula,  being  desig- 
nated as  sulphate  of  mercury.  It  omits,  however,  as  unnecessary,  a  partial  pre- 
liminary sublimation,  directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  to  test  the  production  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and,  immediately  after  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  materials^ 
proceeds  to  the  final  sublimation.  A  special  proceeding,  in  which  the  Dublin 
process  is  followed,  is  to  cause  the  vapours  to  enter  for  condensation  a  chamber 
of  considerable  size,  so  that  they  may  fall  in  powder,  instead  of  condensing  on 
the  sides  of  the  receiver  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  necessity  of  pulverizing  the 
calomel  is  thus  avoided.  As  our  own,  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  powder 
to  be  washed;  but,  instead  of  using  ammonia  as  a  test  of  the  absence  of  eorr*>- 
sive  sublimate  in  the  washings,  directs  for  the  purpose  hydrosulphuret  of  airiiro* 
nia,  which  throws  down  a  black  precipitate  if  corrosive  sublimate  is  pi  event 
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Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  The  process  for  making  calomel,  by  means 
of  the  bisulphate  of  dentoxide  of  mercury,  was  originally  practised  at  Apothe- 
caries^ Hall,  London.  The  proportions  taken  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  m 
that  establishment  are,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  as  follows :  50  lbs.  of  mercury 
are  boiled  to  dryness  with  70  11)8.  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  cast-iron  vessel ;  and 
62  lbs.  of  the  dry  salt  formed  are  triturated  with  40j  lbs.  of  mercury  till  the 
globules  disappear,  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with  34  lbs.  of  common  salt.  The 
mixture  is  sublimed  from  an  earthenware  retort  into  an  earthenware  receiver, 
and  the  product  is  from  95  to  100  lbs.  of  calomel  in  mass.  This  is  then  ground 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

The  object  of  bringing  calomel  into  a  state  of  minute  division  is  more  per- 
fectly accomplished  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewell,  of  London,  improved 
by  M.  Ossian  Henry.  It  consists  in  causing  the  calomel  in  vapour  to  come  ia 
contact  with  steam  in  a  large  receiver,  whereby  it  is  condensed  into  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  and  perfectly  washed  from  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  same  operation. 
Calomel  made  by  this  process,  sometimes  called  Jewell's  or  Howard's  hydrosiib- 
limaie  of  mercury,  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  containing  corrosive  sublimate, 
is  much  6ner  than  when  obtained  by  levigation  and  elutriation,  and  possesses 
more  activity  as  a  medicine.  This  kind  of  calomel  is  included  in  the  French 
Codex  under  a  distinct  name  {mercure  doux  d  la  vapeur).  M.  Soubeiran,  of 
Paris,  has  ])erfected  a  process  for  obtaining  calomel  as  an  impalpable  powder, 
by  substituting  the  agency  of  cold  air  for  that  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing it;  a  process  which  he  believes  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  pursued 
by  the  English  manufacturers,  and  which  produces  a  calomel  equal  to  the  best 
English.  A  description  of  his  apparatus  may  be  found  in  the  Joui^nal  de  Phar^ 
made  (36'  str.,  ii.  507),  and  of  the  English  apparatus,  as  described  by  F.  C.  Cal- 
Tert,  in  the  same  journal  {Ze  s5r.,  iii.  121).  Both  these  papers  are  copied  into 
the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xv.  89  and  93). 

Prof.  Wcihler  has  proposed  to  obtain  calomel,  in  the  humid  way,  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid,  taking 
advantage  of  a  reaction  first  observed  by  Yogel.  Calomel,  obtained  in  the  humid 
way,  called  precipitated  calomel,  was  formerly  officinal  with  the  Dublin  College, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  French  Codex.  This  form  of  calomel  is  of  doubtful 
utility ;  and,  when  obtained  by  Prof.  Wiihler's  process,  it  is  a  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  a  fatal  objection  to  it. 

Properties.  Mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  less  volatile  than  corrosive  sublimate,  unal- 
terable in  the  air,  but  blackening  by  long  exposure  to  the  light.  When  in  mass 
its  form  and  appearance  depend  on  the  shape  and  temperature  of  the  subliming 
vessel.  In  this  slate  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  white,  fibrous,  crystalline 
cake,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  often  studded  with  shining  transparent  crys- 
tals, having  the  shape  of  quadrangular  prisms,  and  a  texture  somewhat  horny 
and  elastic.  When  the  mass  is  scratched  it  yields  a  yellow  streak,  which  is  very 
characteristic.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7  2.  The  officinal  form  of  this  chloride  is  that  of 
powder,  in  which  state  it  is  always  kept  in  the  shops.  The  powder  has  a  light 
buff  or  ivory  colour,  if  obtained  by  the  levigation  of  sublimed  masses;  but  if 
condensed  at  once  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  as  is  the  case  with 
Jewell's  calomel,  it  is  perfectly  white.  To  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  light, 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  or  in  bottles  painted  black,  or  covered  with 
Mack  paper.  By  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  it  immediately 
becomes  black,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  protoxide,  reiii  "  "  "  ],eat  to 
the  metallic  state.   The  preparation  employed  under  the  name  <  jra  ox 

black  wa^h,  as  a  local  application  to  syphilitic  ulcers,  &c.,  is  made  l>y  adding  a 
drachm  of  calomel  to  a  piid  of  lime-water.  By  double  decomposition  belweco 
the  calomel  and  lime,  the  black  protoxide  precipitates,  and  chloride  of  calcium 
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ramaitj  iu  solution,  indicated  by  yielding  a  copious  white  precipitate  with  ni- 
trate cf  siWer.  The  oxide,  however,  is  not  pure,  but  associated  with  undecom- 
posed  calomel.    Before  being  applied,  the  wash  should  be  well  shaken. 

Tests  of  Purity  and  Incompatibles.  Calomel,  when  pure,  completely  sub- 
limes on  the  application  of  heat,  a  property  which  detects  all  fixed  impurities, 
such  as  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  car- 
bonate of  lead.  Under  the  influence  of  an  elevated  temperature,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  alcohol  or  water,  it  gives  rise  to  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  (M.  Berthe.)  Calomel  strikes  a  black  colour,  free  from  reddish  tinge, 
by  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies ;  and  the  black  oxide  thus  produced  is  brought 
by  heat  to  the  metallic  state.  The  bufif  colour  indicates  the  absence  of  corrosive 
sublimate;  but  whiteness  by  no  means  shows  the  presence  of  this  impurity.  Its 
freedom  from  the  corrosive  chloride  may  be  determined  by  washing  a  portion  of 
it  in  warm  distilled  water,  and  then  testing  the  water  with  ammonia,  which  will 
cause  a  white  precipitate  (ammoniated  mercury),  should  the  water  have  taken  up 
any  of  the  poisonous  chloride.  The  presence  of  any  chloride  whatever  in  the 
calomel  would  be  detected  by  the  production  of  a  precipitate  with  the  washing 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  Soluble  salts  of  mercury  may  be  detected  by  rubbing  the 
suspected  calomel  with  ether  on  a  bright  surface  of  copper,  when  the  metal  will 
become  amalgamated,  and  exhibit  a  white  stain.  When  this  test  shows  impurity, 
the  soluble  salt  present  is  probably  corrosive  sublimate.  Calomel,  containing 
corrosive  sublimate,  acts  violently  on  the  bowels;  and,  when  the  impurity  has 
be<^n  present  in  considerable  amount,  has  been  known  to  cause  death.  Besides 
being  incompatible  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  calomel  is  also  decora- 
po^ed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  soaps,  hydrosulphates,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  by  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  By  boiling  with  the  alkaline  formiates  it 
is  decomposed,  and  metallic  mercury  liberated.  (H.  Rose,  Annal.  der  Physik  und 
Chem.,  cvi.  500.)  According  to  M.  Lebeaux,  calomel  should  not  be  prescribed 
with  iodine  ;  unless  the  prescriber  intends  to  give  biniodide  (red  iodide)  of  mer- 
cury, when  the  dose  must  be  reduced  accordingly.  (Annuaire  de  Therap.,  1857, 
p.  180.)  It  should  not  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  for 
few  of  generating  corrosive  sublimate.  One  of  the  authors  has  been  informed 
of  a  case,  in  which  death,  with  symptoms  of  violent  gastro-intestinal  irritation, 
foMowed  their  simultaneous  use.  Agreeably  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Deschamps, 
calomel  is  decomposed  by  bitter  almonds  and  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  former 
c»^e  corrosive  sublimate,  bicyanide  of  mercury,  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are 
formed  ;  in  the  latter,  corrosive  sublimate  and  bicyanide  only.  Hence  this  writer 
considers  it  very  dangerous  to  associate  calomel  with  bitter  almonds  or  hydro- 
ejanic  acid  in  prescription.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Mialhe 
aud  M.  Prenleloup ;  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  E.  Riegel 
that  cherry-laurel  water  has  the  power  of  converting  calomelinto  corrosive  sub- 
limate. According  to  M.  Mialhe,  calomel  is  in  part  converted  into  corrosive 
sublimate  and  metallic  mercury  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  by  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  body;  and  hence  he  be- 
lieves that  the  conversion  may  take  place  in  the  primae  viae.  Popular  belief 
coincides  with  M.  Mialhe's  views  in  regard  to  the  power  of  common  salt  to  in- 
crease the  activity  of  calomel.  More  recently  M.  Mialhe  has  extended  his  ob- 
servations, and  now  believes  that  all  the  preparations  of  mercury  yield  a  certain 
amount  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  reacting  with  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium.  The  deutoxide  and  similarly  constituted 
compounds  are  most  prone  to  undergo  this  change.  Even  metallic  mercury, 
digested  with  the  cidorides  named,  is  partly  converted,  under  the  influence  of 
the  air,  into  corrosive  sublimate.  Dr.  Gardner  denies  the  assertion  of  M.  Mialhe, 
that  calomel  is  converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  by  chlorides  of  the  alkalifiable 
metals,  maintaining  that  it  is  merely  rendered  soluble  by  their  solutions.    Tha 
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results,  however,  of  M.  Mialhe  have  been  confirmed  experimentally  by  Dr.  A. 
Fleming,  of  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1857.)  M.  Bauwena 
of  Ghent,  recognising  the  conversion  of  calomel  into  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
body  by  these  chlorides,  explains  by  this  fact  the  relatively  less  powerful  action 
of  large  than  of  small  doses  of  calomel.  He  also  states  that  physicians  near  thfc 
sea,  where  the  water  is  brackish,  seldom  prescribe  calomel,  and  that  naval  sur- 
geons have  been  obliged  to  abstain  from  giving  it  to  sailors  who  eat  salt  meat. 
Dr.  H.  Peake  of  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  has  known  many  instances  in  which 
ialivation  has  been  induced  by  the  joint  use  of  calomel  and  vegetable  acids,  in 
the  forms  of  sour  fruit,  vinegar,  buttermilk,  Ac,  where  the  mercurial  alone  would 
not  have  induced  it.  {N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Nov.  1858,  p.  7'24.)      B. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Calomel  unites  to  the  general  properties  of 
the  mercurials  those  of  a  purgative  and  anthelmintic.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
of  the  mercurial  preparations,  and  in  extent  of  employment  is  inferior  to  few 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Whether  the  object  is  to  bring  the  system  under 
the  general  influence  of  mercury,  or  to  produce  its  alterative  action  upon  the 
hepatic  or  other  secretory  function,  calomel,  on  account  both  of  its  certainty 
and  mildness,  is  preferred  to  all  other  preparations,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  blue  pill,  which,  though  less  certain,  is  still  milder,  and  is  sometimes  pre- 
ferably employed.  When  used  with  the  above  objects,  the  tendency  to  purge 
which  it  sometimes  evinces,  even  in  very  small  doses,  must  be  restrained  by  com- 
bining it  with  opium.  In  sialagogue  or  aherative  doses,  it  is  often  prescribed 
with  other  medicines,  which,  while  they  give  it  a  direction  to  certain  organs, 
have  their  own  peculiar  influence  increased  by  its  co-operation.  Thus  it  renders 
squill  more  diuretic,  nitre  and  the  autimonials  more  diaphoretic,  and  seneka 
more  expectorant. 

As  a  purgative,  calomel  owes  its  chief  value  to  its  tendency  to  the  liver,  the 
secretory  function  of  which  it  powerfully  stimulates.  It  is  usually  slow  and  some- 
what uncertain  in  its  cathartic  efl'ect,  and,  though  itself  but  slightly  irritating, 
sometimes  occasions  severe  griping  pain  with  bilious  vomiting,  attributable  to 
the  acrid  character  of  the  bile  which  it  causes  the  liver  to  secrete.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  the  commencement  of  bilious  fevers,  in  hepatitis,  jaundice,  bilious 
and  painters'  colic,  dysentery,  especially  that  of  tropical  climates,  and  all  other 
affections  attended  with  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  or  torpidity  of  the  he- 
patic function.  The  diflBculty  with  which  it  is  thrown  from  the  stomach,  renders 
it  highly  useful  in  some  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting,  when  other  remedies  are 
rejected.  In  the  cases  of  children  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  facility  of  its 
administration  ;  and,  in  the  febrile  complaints  to  which  they  are  subject,  appears 
to  exercise  a  curative  influence,  depending  on  some  other  cause  than  its  mere 
purgative  effect,  and  perhaps  referrible  to  its  action  upon  the  liver.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  worms  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies,  acting  probably  not  only 
as  a  purgative,  but  idso  as  an  irritant  to  the  worms,  either  by  its  immediate  in- 
fluence, or  that  of  the  acrid  bile  which  it  causes  to  flow.  The  slowness  and  un- 
certainty of  its  action,  and  its  liability  to  salivate  if  too  long  retained  in  the 
bowels,  render  it  proper  either  to  follow  or  combine  it  with  other  cathartics,  in 
order  to  ensure  its  purgative  effect.  When  given  alone,  it  should  be  followed, 
if  it  do  not  operate  in  six  or  seven  hours,  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  suli)liate  of 
magnesia.  The  cathartics  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  combined  are  jalap, 
rhubarb,  aloes,  th,  and  gamboge.    It  is  often  added  in  small 

quantities  to  p»i      ^  wns,  with  a  view  to  its  influence  on  the  liver. 

lu  very  large  dohca,  calomel  is  supposed  by  some  to  act  directly  as  a  sedative, 
and  with  this  view  has  been  given  in  yellow  and  malignant  bilious  fevers,  vio- 
lent dysentery,  malignant  cholera,  <Vc.  The  quantities  which  have  been  admi- 
nistered  in  such  affections,  with  asserted  impunity  and  eveu  advantage,  are 
almost  incredible.    A  common  dose  is  one  ^r  two  scruples,  repeated  every  half 
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hour,  or  hear,  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  circumstancMs  of  the  case.  "We 
haye  had  no  experience  in  this  mode  of  administering  calomel. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  errhine-in  amaurosis,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 
of  sugar,  or  other  mild  powder;  and  in  the  same  combination  is  occasionally 
employed  to  remove  specks  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
Pupuytreu  recommended  particularly  the  calomel  prepared  according  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Jewell.  Calomel  is  also  sometimes  employed  externally  in  herpetic  and 
other  eruptions,  in  the  shape  of  an  ointment. 

The  dose  as  an  alterative,  in  functional  derangement  of  the  liver,  is  from  half 
ft  grain  to  a  grain  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  followed  in  the  morning,  if 
the  bowels  are  not  opened,  by  a  gentle  saline  laxative.  When  the  stomach  oi 
bowels  are  very  irritable,  as  in  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  amount  to  one  or  two  grains 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  With  a  view  to  salivation,  the  dose  is  from  half  a  grain 
to  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  be  increased  considerably  in  urgent 
caseSi  Sometimes,  very  minute  doses,  as  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  or  less,  given 
very  frequently,  so  as  to  amount  to  the  ordinary  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours, 
will  operate  more  effectually  as  a  sialagogue  than  larger  doses.  When  large 
doses  are  given  with  this  view,  it  is  often  necessary  to  combine  them  with  opium. 
As  a  purgative,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  or  more  may  be  exhibited.  Calomel 
has  the  peculiarity  that  its  cathartic  action  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
dose,  and  enormous  quantities  have  been  given  with  impunity.  In  yellow  fever, 
tropical  dysentery,  &c.,  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  have  been  given,  and 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  without  producing  hypercatharsis ;  but  this  practice 
is  justifiable  only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  in  which  the  constitutional  action 
of  mercury  as  well  as  purgation  is  indicated.  Even  in  very  small  doses  of  not 
more  than  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  calomel  purges  some  individuals  briskly. 
In  these  persons,  large  doses,  though  they  do  not  proportionably  increase  the 
evacuation,  often  occasion  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  For 
children  larger  doses  are  generally  required  in  proportion  than  for  adults.  Not 
less  than  from  three  to  six  grains  should  be  given  as  a  purge  to  a  child  two  or 
three  years  old ;  and  this  quantity  often  fails  to  act,  unless  assisted  by  castor  oil 
or  some  other  cathartic.  Calomel  may  be  given  in  pill  made  with  gum  arable 
and  syrup,  or  in  powder  mixed  with  syrup  or  molasses. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulse  Antimonii  Compositae,  U.S.;  Pilula  Calomelanos  Com- 
posita,  jBr./  Pilulae  Catharticae  Compositse,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Calomelanos, -Br. 

W\ 

HYDRARGYRI  CY ANIDUM.  U.  S.  Hydrargyri  Cyanuretum. 
?7.  A^.  1850.  Cyanide  of  Mercury,  Cyanuret  of  Mercury.  Bicyanide  of 
Mercury.    Prussiate  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  ^ue  troyounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  four 
iroyouiices  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  in 
fine  powder,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Ferrocyanide  of 
Potassium  in  twenty  fluidounces  of  Water,  and  add  the  solution  to  the  Sulphuric 
Acid,  previously  diluted  with  ten  fluidounces  of  Water,  and  contained  in  a  glass 
retort.  Distil  the  mixture  nearly  to  dryness  into  a  receiver,  containing  ten  fluid- 
ounces  of  Water  and  three  troyounces  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Set  aside  two 
fluidounces  of  the  distilled  liquid,  and  to  the  remainder  add,  with  agitation,  suffi- 
cient Red  Oxide  to  destroy  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Then  filter  the 
solution,  and,  having  added  the  reserved  liquid,  evaporate  the  whole  in  a  dark 
place,  in  order  that  crystals  may  form.  Lastly,  dry  the  crystals,  and  keep  them 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S. 
■  This  is  an  entirely  different  formula  from  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850, 
in  which  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  red  oxide  of  mercury  were  brought  to- 
gether under  circumstances  favourable  to  reaction,  with  the  result  jf  pr&duc- 
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mg  bicyanide  of  mercarj,  the  protoxide  and  sesqaiozide  of  iron,  anu  an  nnde- 
termined  componnd  of  cyanog^en.  The  present  formula  is  based  npon  that  of 
Winkler,  given  in  the  eleyenth  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  llydrocyanic 
acid  i8  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and,  being  received  in  a  vessel  containing  water  and  a  portion  of  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  reacts  with  the  oxide,  generating,  by  double  decomposition,  water,  and 
bicyanide  of  mercury  which  is  held  in  solution.  The  reaction  takes  place  be- 
tween one  equivalent  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  which  is  a  binoxide,  and  two 
eqs.  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  two  eqs.  of  oxygen  of  the  binoxide  take  two  eqs. 
of  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  form  two  eqs.  of  water,  and  the  two  liberated  eqs. 
of  cyanogen  combine  with  the  single  liberated  eq.  of  mercury  to  form  the  bicy- 
anide of  that  metal.  SnflScient  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  not  used  at  first  to 
saturate  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  generated,  because,  should  there 
happen  to  be  any  excess  of  the  red  oxide,  there  would  be  produced  on  evapora- 
tion, instead  of  the  substance  wanted,  a  peculiar  salt  composed  of  bicyanide  and 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  which  would  crystallize  in  small  acicular  crystals.  Hence, 
a  portion  of  the  water  still  containing  uncombined  hydrocyanic  acid  is  set  aside, 
to  l^e  added  to  the  liquid  in  which  the  acid  had  been  completely  saturated  by  the 
addition  of  red  oxide,  and  thus  at  least  neutralize  any  oxide  of  mercury  that 
might  be  present  in  it  in  excess.  A  surplus  of  hydrocyanic  acid  would  be  of  no 
disservice,  except  the  loss  of  material  incurred,  as  it  is  evaporated  in  the  subse- 
quent concentration. 

Properties,  &c.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  right  square  prisms,  which  are  sometimes  transparent,  but  usually 
white  and  opaque.  It  has  a  disagreeable  styptic  taste.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  and  much  more  abund- 
antly in  hot.  When  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  re- 
cognisable by  its  odour,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  is  left,  which  is  wholly  vola- 
tilizable  by  heat.  When  heated  it  yields  cyanogen,  and  a  black  matter  is  left 
containing  globules  of  mercury. 

In  composition,  according  to  the  view  taken  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is 
a  bicyanide  of  mercury,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  the  metal  200,  and  two  of  cyan- 
ogen 52  =  252;  its  formula  being  IlgCy,.  But  with  those  who  consider  the  eq. 
of  mercury  as  100,  the  salt  is  a  protocyanide,  with  one  eq.  of  each  of  its  constit- 
uents (HgCy),  and  its  combining  number  would  be  126.  The  reader  is  already 
aware  that  the  former  opinion  is  still  admitted  in  this  work. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  acts  on  the  aniiual  economy  as  a  potent  poison.  In  medi- 
cinal doses  it  sometimes  causes  ptyalism,  but  does  not  produce  epigastric  pain 
like  corro.sive  sublimate.  It  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease  it  is  preferred  by  some  practitioners  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  on  account  of  its  not  giving  rise  to  pain,  and  not  being  decom- 
posed by  alkalies  and  organic  substances.  M.  Desmartis,  of  Bordeaux,  considers 
it  superior  to  all  the  other  preparations  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic 
complaint*);  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  patients  have  suffered,  for  a  long 
period,  from  obscure  pains.  The  dose  is  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  a 
grain,  which  should  not  be  exceeded;  as  the  medicine  may  meet  with  free  ma- 
riatic  acid  in  the  stomach.  B. 

nYDIlAUGYIU  lODIDUM  RUBllUM.  U.S.,  Br.  Red  Iodide  of 
Mercury.    Biniodide  of  Mercury. 

*'  Take  of  Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mercury  a  truyounce;  Iodide  of  Poti'^^inm 
a  troyoujwe  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  graina;  Distilled  Water  a  .<" 
fuanliti:  Dissolve  the  Chloride  of  Mercury  in  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  the  i  v.x.o 
of  Poussiuin  in  iialf  a  j)int  of  Distilled  Water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Collect 
Uie  precipitate  upon  a  filter,  and,  having  washed  it  with  Distilled  Water,^df]jr  U 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  it  iu  a  welT-stopjHjd  bottle."  U.  S. 
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'^Take  of  Corrosive  Sublimate /our  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium ^f<?  ounces  [avoird.]  ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water /owr  pints  [Imperial  mea- 
sure]. Dissolve  iTie  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.],  and  the 
Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  de- 
cant the  supernatant  liquor  from  the  precipitate,  and,  having  collected  the  latter 
on  a  filter,  wash  it  twice  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  212°  "^r. 

In  the  above  processes  for  forming  biniodide  of  mercury,  which  .may  be  con- 
sidered as  identical,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place  between  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  iodide  of  potassium,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium 
which  remains  in  solution,  and  biuiodide  of  mercury  which  precipitates.  The 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  the  reacting  salts,  and  hence  a  loss  of  part  of  it  is  in- 
curred by  an  excess  of  either.  It  is  best,  however,  to  have  a  slight  excess  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  furnished  by  the  proportion  taken  in  the  formulas; 
as  then  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  ensured,  and 
any  contamination  of  the  biniodide  by  it  prevented.  The  late  process  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh College  consisted  in  a  combination  of  the  ingredients  by  trituration  in 
due  proportion  with  the  aid  of  alcohol;  but,  after  the  red  powder  was  obtained, 
it  was  treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  common  salt,  which  dissolved  the  bin- 
iodide to  the  exclusion  of  any  contaminating  protiodide ;  and  the  solution,  thus 
obtained,  on  cooling,  deposited  the  pure  biniodide  in  crystals. 

Properties.  Biniodide  of  mercury  is  a  scarlet-red  powder,  of  the  sp.  gr.  6  3,  in- 
soluble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  so  in  ether,  and  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid  and  in  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
many  of  the  mercurial  salts.  As  obtained  by  the  late  Edinburgh  process,  it  is  in 
splendid  crimson  acicular  crystals.  When  heated  it  fuses  readily  into  a  yellow 
liquid,  and  sublimes  in  yellow  rhombic  scales,  which  become  red  on  cooling. 
Biniodide  of  mercury  is  a  dimorphous  substance,  having  a  diflferent  crystalline 
form  in  its  red  and  yellow  states.  According  to  Schiflf,  it  is  only  in  its  yellow 
form  that  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  when  separated  by  water 
from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  falls  in  this  condition.  {Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.f 
cix.  371.)  It  forms  definite  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkalifiable  metals. 
The  compound  formed  with  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  used  as  a  medicine. 
(See  lodohydrargyrate  of  Potassium,  in  Part  III.)  Biniodide  of  mercury  con- 
sists of  one  eq.  of  mercury  200,  and  two  of  iodine  252*6  =  452  6,  and  its  formula 
is  Hglj.  In  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  recognises  100  as  the  eq,  of  mercury, 
it  is  considered  as  the  neutral  iodide,  with  the  formula  Hgl.  It  combines  with 
the  protiodide,  so  as  to  form  a  yellow  aesquiodid^ef  represented  by  the  formula 
HgI  +  HgI,orHg,I,. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Biniodide  of  mercury  is  ^  powerful  irritant 
poison.  It  has  been  used  in  similar  diseases  with  the  protiodide,  namely,  in  scro- 
fula and  syphilis,  but  is  much  more  active.  Dr.  Fuller,  physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  London,  has  found  it  a  valuable  remedy  in  rheumatism,  dependent  on 
a  syphilitic  taint,  having  cured  several  cases  in  which  corrosive  sublimate  had 
been  given  in  vain.  He  also  employed  it  with  good  results  in  two  cases  of 
epilepsy,  dependent  on  injuries  to  the  head,  in  which  he  suspected  thickening 
of  the  dura  mater,  or  deposit  between  it  and  the  bone.  {Rankiny^s  Abstract,  No 
25,  p.  51.)  The  dose  of  this  iodide  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased 
to  the  fcurth,  given  in  pill  or  dissolved  in  alcohol.  A  preferable  mode  of  admi 
nistering  it,  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  mode  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Fuller,  who  attributes  his  success  with  the  remedy,  in  great 
measure,  to  its  having  been  given  in  this  way.  The  preparation  thus  made  is 
really  a  solution  of  lodohydrargyrate  of  potassium. 

M.  Cazenave  considers  biniodide  of  mercury  as  the  best  topical  application  ia 
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lupus.  He  applies  it  in  thin  layers,  eyery  six  or  eight  days,  to  small  portions  of 
the  ulcerated  surface  at  a  time,  iu  the  form  of  a  caustic  ointment,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  the  iodide,  oil,  and  lard.  The  application  produces  severe  pain,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  sharp  inflammation  which  soon  terminates,  leaving  the  ulcer  in 
an  improved  condition,  with  a  tendency  to  cicatrize  smoothly,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  skin.  {Ann,  de  Therap.,  1852,  p.  175.) 

Of.  Prep.  Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Hydrar- 
gyri  lodidi  llubri,  Br.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  lODIDUM  VIRIDE.  U.S.,  Br.  Hydrargyri  Io- 
DIDUM.  U.  S.  1850.  Chreen  Iodide  of  Mercury.  Protiodide  of  Mercury. 
Iodide  of  Mercury. 

*'Take  of  Mercury  a  troyounce ;  Iodine  three  hundred  grains;  Stronger 
Alcohol  a  suficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Mercury  and  Iodine  in  a  mortar,  and, 
having  added  half  a  fluidounce  of  Stronger  Alcohol,  triturate  the  mixture  until 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  Stir  the  mixture  occasionally,  and, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  triturate  again,  with  considerable  pressure,  until  it  is 
nearly  dry.  Then  rub  it  up  with  Stronger  Alcohol,  gradually  added,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  uniform  thin  paste ;  and,  having  transferred  this  to  a  filter,  wash  it 
with  Stronger  Alcohol  until  the  washings  cease  to  produce  a  permanent  cloudi- 
ness when  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Lastly,  dry  the  Iodide  in  the 
dark  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  protected  from  the 
light."  t^.^'. 

"  Take  of  Mercury,  by  weight,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Iodine  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  graina;  Rectified  Spirit  a  sufficiency.  Rub  the  Iodine  and 
Mercury  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  occasionally  moistening  the  mixture  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  Spirit,  and  continue  the  trituration  until  metallic  globules  are  no 
longer  visible,  and  the  whole  assumes  a  green  colonr.  The  product  thus  obtained 
ghonld  be  dried  in  a  dark  room,  on  filtering  paper,  by  simple  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  preserved  in  an  opaque  bottle.  "J5r. 

This  process  for  forming  the  protiodide  of  mercury  is  a  case  of  simple  combi- 
nation, the  alcohol  facilitating  the  union  by  dissolving  the  iodine.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  precipitation,  by  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  one 
of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury;  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  the  nitrate 
of  the  protoxide,  without  being  mixed  with  some  binitrate  of  deutoxide,  the 
protiodide,  when  thus  obtained,  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with  biniodide.  M. 
Roland  Sff^ror  sugjjests  double  decomposition  between  protacetate  of  mercury 
and  i<H'  tassium.  {Am.  Joum.  of  P harm.,  May,  1859,  p.  204.)    M.  Bou- 

tigny  I    ^  u)  decompose  calomel  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  gives  the  fol- 

lowing formula.  Twenty-nine  drachms  of  calomel  are  mixed  with  twenty  of  pulve- 
rized iodide  of  potassium  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  distilled 
water  poured  upon  the  mixture.  After  cooling  the  liquid  is  decanteti,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  on  a  filter  with  distilled  water,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  (See 
Am.  Joum.  ofPhami.,  viii.  32fi.)  This  process  did  not  succeed  with  Mr.  Charles 

Bollock,  of  this  <•=♦"  "  •^•"•  » -"<  the  reacting  ingroilienlB  in  quantities  six  tiraes 

those  rocommeii  y.  Mr.  John  Canavan,  of  New  York,  asciibw 

the  failure  to  iiiMiiiicicMt  iruuraiiun,  which,  to  ensure  complete  reaction,  mast 
be  long  continued,  if  the  reaction  be  imperfect,  the  water  washes  away  not  only 
chloride  of  pota.nsium,  but  also  iodide  of  p  '  in  solution  apart 

of  the  protiodide  of  mercury  formed,  which  ipo^cd  into  binio- 

dide anil  ni'  y.    The  «  v  .  :  Mr.  J,  .M  of  this  city, 

tend  to  con  He  fnf  '!  it  n  boilj!)  itnre  enables 

chloride  of  i  i  •  i  <  'ora  tbst 

the  use  of*  u    i'  !  ies  th«t 

the  process  uf  1  i  upon  fe;  'i(io, 

and  that  we  muM  .n,,  iki' u  •  :i  >..'  i   ,,i:i:i;i.-opQ;ia  pre'.    -     -v^  ^  '/  ;  the 
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tr.  8.  formula  of  1850,  it  was  liable  to  contain  a  little  biniodide ;  but  this  is  ob- 
▼ioted  in  the  present  edition  by  the  direction  to  wash  it,  near  the  close  of  the 
operation,  with  stronger  alcohol.  It  is  known  to  be  free  from  the  biniodide  when 
the  alcoholic  washings  produce  no  permanent  cloudiness  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  Even  thus  purified,  however,  it  generally  contains  a  little  metallic  mer- 
cury, and,  according  to  Dr.  Squibb,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  yellow  or 
Bubiodide ;  but  these  are  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  biniodide,  which 
bhould  always  be  carefully  sought  for,  and  separated  if  found.  (See  Mr.  Maisch's 
paper,  Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.,  Jan.  1857.) 

Froperlies.  Iodide  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-yellow  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  soluble  in 
ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7  75.  When  exposed  to  the  light  it  is  partially  decomposed, 
and  becomes  of  a  dark-olive  colour.  If  quickly  and  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes 
in  red  crystals  which  afterwards  become  yellow.  It  is  a  protiodide  of  mercury 
Hgl,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  mercury  200,  and  one  of  iodine  126-3  =  326-3. 
The  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  considers  it  a  subiodide,  with  the  formula  IlgJ  ;  the  eq. 
of  mercury  being  100. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Iodide  of  mercury  has  been  given  in  scrofula 
•iind  scrofulous  syphilis.  The  dose  is  a  grain  daily,  gradually  increased  to  three 
or  four  grains.  It  should  never  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, which  converts  it  immediately  into  biniodide  and  metallic  mercury.  (Mialhe, 
Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  iv.  36.)  '  ^"*'  '•  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXIDUM  RUBRUM.  U.S.,  Br,  Hydrargyri 
NiTRICO-OXiDUM.  Land,     Bed  Oxide  of  Mercury.     Bed  Precipitate. 

"Take  of  Mercury  thirly-six  troyounces ;  Nitric  Acid  twenty  - f our  troy- 
ounces;  Water  two  pints;  Dissolve  the  Mercury,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
in  the  Acid  and  Water  previously  mixed,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Rub  the 
dry  mass  into  powder,  and  heat  it  in  a  very  shallow  vessel  until  red  vapours 
cease  to  rise."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Mercury,  by  weight,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Nitric  Acid  three 
Jluidounces  ;  Water  tvoo  fluidounces.  Dissolve  half  the  Mercury  in  the  Nitric 
Acid  diluted  with  the  Water,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  with  the 
dry  salt  thus  obtained,  triturate  the  remainder  of  the  Mercury  until  the  two  are 
uniformly  blended  together.  Heat  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  re- 
peated stirring,  until  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved,  and,  when  cold,  enclose 
the  product  in  a  bottle."  Br. 

In  these  processes  the  mercury  is  first  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of 
the  nitric  acid,  the  remainder  of  which  unites  with  the  oxidized  metal  to  form 
either  nitrate  of  deutoxide  of  mercury,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  nitrate  of  the 
protoxide.  The  resulting  mass  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  is  decomposed, 
giving  out  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  assuming  successively  a  yellow,  orange,  and 
brilliant  purple-red  colour,  which  becomes  orange-red  on  cooling.  These  changes 
are  owing  to  the  gradual  separation  and  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid,  by  the 
oxygen  of  which  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  if  any  be  present,  is  converted  into 
deutoxide,  while  nitric  oxide  gas  escapes,  and  becomes  hyponitric  acid  vapour 
on  contact  with  the  air.  The  deutoxide  of  mercury  is  left  behind;  but  in  general 
not  quite  free  from  the  nitrate,  which  cannot  be  wholly  decomposed  by  heat, 
without  endangering  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  itself,  and  the  volatilization 
of  the  metal.  The  preparation  is  commonly  called  red  precipitate.  The  name 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  by  which  it  is  now  designated  in  most  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, is  appropriate,  as  nitrate  of  mercury  exists  in  it  merely  as  an  accidenVal 
impurity ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  distinguish  the  preparation  from  the  pure 
deutoxide  obtained  by  calcining  mercury,  the  latter  not  being  officinal,  and  per- 
haps never  employed. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  mercurial,  various  circumstances  influence  the 
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Datnre  of  the  prodnct,  and  mnst  be  attended  to,  if  we  desire  to  procure  the  oxide 
with  that  fine  bright  orange-red  colonr,  and  shining  scaly  appearance,  usaally 
considered  desirable.  Among  these  circomstances  is  the  condition  of  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  submitted  to  calcination.  According  to  Gay-Lussac,  it  should  be 
employed  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  grains.  If  previously  pulverized,  as 
directed  iu  the  officinal  processes,  it  will  yield  an  orange-yellow  powder;  if  it 
be  in  the  state  of  large  and  dense  crystals,  the  oxide  will  have  a  deep-orange 
colour.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  mercury  and  acid  be  free  from  impuri- 
ties. It  is  highly  important  that  sufficient  nitric  acid  be  employed  fully  to  satu- 
rate the  mercury.  ^I.  Payss^,  who  paid  great  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
red  precipitate,  recommended  70  parts  of  nitric  acid  from  34°  to  38°  Baumd,  to 
60  parts  of  mercury.  This,  however,  is  an  excess  of  acid.  We  have  been  told 
by  a  skilful  practical  chemist  of  Philadelphia  that  he  has  found,  by  repeated  ex- 
periment, T  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  35°  Baume,  to  be  sufficient  fnlly  to  saturate 
6  parts  of  mercury.  Less  will  not  answer,  and  more  would  be  useless.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  salt  should  be  removed  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  formed ; 
and  it  is' even  asserted  that  the  product  is  always  more  beautiful  when  the  cal- 
cination is  performed  in  the  same  vessel.  A  matrass  may  be  used  with  a  large 
flat  bottom,  so  that  an  extended  surface  may  be  exposed,  and  all  parts  heated 
equally.  The  metal  and  acid  having  been  introduced,  the  matrass  should  be 
placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  covered  with  sand  up  to  the  neck.  The  solution  of 
the  mercury  should  be  favoured  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  should  afterwards  be 
gradually  increased  till  red  vapours  appear,  then  maintained  as  equably  as  pos- 
sible till  these  vapours  cease,  and  at  last  slightly  elevated  till  oxygen  gas  begins 
to  escape.  This  may  be  known  by  the  increased  brilliancy  with  which  a  taper 
will  burn  if  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  or  by  its  rekindling  if  partially 
extinguished.  Too  high  a  temperature  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  decom- 
poses the  oxide,  and  volatilizes  the  mercury.  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  should  be  stopped,  and  the  heat  gradually  diminished,  the 
matrass  being  still  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sand-bath.  These  last  precautions  are 
said  to  be  essential  to  the  fine  red  colour  of  the  preparation.  It  is  best  to  oper- 
ate upon  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  as  the  heat  may  be  thus  more  uniformly 
maintained.  The  direction  in  the  British,  taken  from  the  late  Ed.  Pharmaco- 
i,  to  rub  a  portion  of  mercury  with  the  nitrate  before  decomposing  it,  ren- 
i:  r.  the  process  more  economical;  as  the  nitric  acid,  which  would  otherwise  be 
dissipated,  is  thus  employed  in  oxidizing  an  additional  quantity  of  the  metal. 

As  the  process  is  ordinarily  conducted  in  laboratories,  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
is  decomposed  in  shallow  earthen  vessels,  several  of  which  are  placed  upon  a 
bed  of  sand,  in  the  chamber  of  an  oven  or  furnace,  provided  with  a  flue  for  the 
escape  of  the  vapours.  Each  vessel  may  conveniently  contain  ten  pounds  of  the 
nitrate.    There  is  always  loss  in  the  operation  thus  conducted. 

Under  the  name  of  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  liubrum,  the  Dublin  College  for- 
merly directed  a  preparation,  called  by  the  elder  chemists  hydrargyrum  pra^- 
ni'ddtum  per  se,  or  precipitate  per  se,  and  sometimes  calcinrd  mercury,  made 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  a  heat  near  its  boiling  point,  or  about  G00°  F.,  in  a 
nin'nuss  with  a  broad  bottom  and  narrow  mouth.  The  vapours  rising  were  con- 
ed in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  a  circulation  was  thus  kept  up  with- 
II  iL,  during  which  the  mercury  slowly  combined  with  oxygen,  being  converted 
first  into  a  black  and  then  into  a  red  powder.  But  the  process  was  very  slow, 
requiring  several  weeks  for  the  complete  oxidization  of  the  metal ;  and,  as  the 
product,  which  was  pare  deotoxide,  had  no  peculiar  virtues  to  recommend  it 
over  the  oxide  procured  in  the  ordinary  mode,  it  was  properly  discarded  by  the 
College.  The  oxide  made  in  this  way  is  in  minute,  sparkling,  crjrstalline  scales, 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  becoming  still  deeper  by  heat. 

The  same  oxide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  precipitation,  was  recognised  in  a 
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former  London  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  name  oi  Hydrargyri  Binoxidum,  or  bin- 
oxide  of  mercury.  It  was  made  by  adding  solution  of  potassa  in  excess  to  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  differed  from  the  preceding  only  in  con- 
taining some  water.  It  was  an  orange-red,  impalpable  powder,  having  the  same 
properties  essentially  as  the  present  officinal  red  oxide. 

Properties,  dc.  Red  precipitate,  well  prepared,  has  a  brilliant  red  colour, 
with  a  shade  of  orange,  a  shining  scaly  appearance,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  of  which  Dr.  Barker  found  1000  parts  to  take  up 
0  62  of  the  oxide.  Dr.  Christison  found  1  part  of  the  oxide  to  be  dissolved  by 
about  7000  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  to  give  a  black  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  metallic  mercury  from 
its  aqueous  solution,  especially  when  heated.  (Bullock,  Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm, 
Asitoc,  1858,  p.  306.)  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  (Ibid.)  Nitrio 
and  muriatic  acids  dissolve  it  without  effervescence.  It  yields  oxygen  when 
heated,  and  at  a  red  heat  is  decomposed  and  entirely  dissipated.  It  is  essentially 
the  deutoxide  (peroxide)  of  mercury,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  the  metal 
200,  and  two  of  oxygen  16  =  216,  or,  according  to  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
protoxide,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  mercury  100,  and  one  of  oxygen  8  =  108;  but, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  it  always  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  pro- 
bably in  the  state  of  subnitrate.  According  to  Brande,  when  rubbed  and  washed 
with  a  solution  of  potassa,  edulcorated  with  distilled  water,  and  carefully  dried, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  deutoxide.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  brickdust,  red  lead,  &c.;  but  these  may  be  readily  detected,  as  the 
oxide  of  mercury  is  wholly  dissipated  if  thrown  upon  red-hot  iron.  The  disen- 
gagement of  red  vapours,  when  it  is  heated,  indicates  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
mercury.  The  same  or  some  other  saline  impurity  would  be  indicated,  should 
water,  in  which  the  oxide  has  been  boiled,  afford  a  precipitate  with  lime-water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  preparation  is  too  harsh  and  irregular  in 
its  operation  for  internal  use ;  but  is  much  employed  externally  as  a  stimulant 
and  escharotic,  either  in  the  state  of  powder  or  of  omtment.  In  the  former  state 
it  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  chancres,  and  indolent,  flabby,  or  fungous  ulcers ; 
and,  mixed  with  8  or  10  parts  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  is  sometimes  blown  into 
the  eye  to  remove  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  powder  should  be  finely  levigated. 
The  ointment  is  officinal.* 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrargyri  Cyanidum,  CT".  5.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi 
Rubri.  W. 

♦  Bl<iek  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Oxidum  Uydrargyri  Nigrum.  U.  S.  1850.  Though  discarded  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  this  preparation  still  has  claims  to  notice.  It  was  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing officinal  process. 

"Take  of  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  [calomel],  Potassa,  each, /oMr  ounces;  Water  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  Potassa  in  the  Water,  and,  when  the  dregs  have  subsided,  pour  oflF  the  clear 
solution.  To  this  add  the  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  and  stir  them  constantly  together  till 
the  Black  Oxide  is  formed.  Having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wasiJi  the  Black 
Oxide  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  U.S.  1850. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  the  protoxide  or  black  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  active  constituent  of  those  preparations  in  which  tho 
metal  is  minutely  divided  by  trituration.  The  calomel  is  completely  decomposed  by  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa;  its  chlorine  uniting  with  potassium  to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  which 
remains  in  solution,  and  the  mercury  with  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  to  form  protoxide  of 
mercury,  which  subsides.  More  potassa  is  employed  than  by  calculation  would  seem  to  be 
requisite;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  a  considerable  excess  is  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  calomel.  The  use  of  the  officinal  solution  of 
potassa  is  preferable,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  that  of  a  solution  extemporaneously  pre- 
pared from  the  caustic  alkali.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  process,  the  calomel, 
very  finely  levigated,  should  be  rubbed  quickly  with  the  alkaline  solution  in  a  mortar;  and 
the  resulting  oxide  should  be  dried  in  the  dark  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  as  it  is  decom- 
posed by  the  agency  both  of  light  and  of  an  elevated  temperature.  For  the  same  reason  it 
should  be  preserved  in  an  opaque  bottle.  This  mode  of  preparing  the  black  oxide  Of  tnet- 
cury  originated  with  Mr.  Donovan. 
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HYDRARGYRI  SULPHAS.    Sulphate  of  Mercury.  Br.  Appendix. 

"Take  of  Mercury,  by  weight,  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid 
twelve  fiuidounces  [Imperial  measure].  Heat  the  Mercury  with  the  Sulphuric 
Acid  in  a  porcelain  vessel  until  the  metal  disappears,  then  continue  the  heat 
until  a  dry  white  salt  remains."  J5r.  Appendix. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  on  by  cold  sulphuric  acid;  but,  when  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  this  acid  to  dryness,  it  isdeutoxidized  at  the  expense  of  part  of  the  acid, 
Bulphuruus  acid  being  copiously  evolved ;  and  the  deutoxide  formed  unites  with 
the  undecoraposed  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  bisulphate  of 
deutoxide  of  mercury,  which  is  the  officinal  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  mercury,  as  obtained  by  a  separate  formula,  is  peculiar  to  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia;  but  it  is  formed  as  the  first  step  of  the  processes  of  the 
tJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  and  turpeth 
mineral.  The  adoption  of  a  separate  formula  and  distinct  ofiBcinal  name  for  this 
salt  is  certainly  a  convenience;  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  di- 
rections for  obtaining  the  same  substance  in  several  formulas.  On  account  of 
its  various  uses,  it  requires  to  be  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  manufacturing 
chemist;  and  the  process  is  generally  performed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  which 

The  oxide  m&y  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
mercury  by  solution  of  potassa.  This  nitrate  may  be  obtained  by  treating  20  parts  of  mer- 
cury with  18  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  25°  Baumd,  adding,  when  nitrous  vapours  cease  to  rise, 
10  parts  of  warm  distilled  water,  boiling  for  a  short  time,  decanting  the  clear  liquor,  and 
Betting  it  npide  to  crystallize.  The  mother-waters  by  evaporation  will  furnish  a  new  pro- 
duct of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  protoxide.  (Raticr,  Pharm.  Fratif.)  The  London  College  fonn- 
.    '     ^  '  this  oxide  by  decomposing  calomel  with  lime-water;  but  it  is  extremely 

•t  a  complete  decomposition  in  this  way,  and  the  preparation  was  cons&- 

oi  always  mixed  with  calomel.  The  preparation,  officinal  in  a  former  Dublin 

1:  HI  liin'opoeia  under  the  name  of  Pulvit  Ilydrargyri  Cinereus,  made  by  adding  carbonate  of 
fini.'iion  ;i  to  a  solution  of  mercury  in  heated  nitric  acid,  was  a  mixture  of  subnitrate  of 
mercury  and  ammonia  with  protoxide  of  mercury.  Both  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges 
abandotied  the  protoxide  in  the  latest  editions  of  their  Pharmacopoeias. 

Fr  '■'.  As  first  prepared,  this  oxide  is  greenish-black ;  but,  as  found  in  the  shops, 

it  i-  •  lys  of  an  olive  colour.    It  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  said  to  be  insoluble 

in  WHivi  Mil  ftlkaline  solutions;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Bullock,  it  is  appreciably 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether,  i  Prur-'nlingi  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858,  p.  302).  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
mercury  .  mo  of  oxygen  8  =  208.    On  exposure  to  light  or  heat  it  is  decomposed, 

one  part  he  metallic  state,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  which  con- 

YT*-'  1';  ;'.cr  part  into  the  deutoxide.  The  preparation,  therefore,  becomes  a  mixture  of 
tl:'^  f  r  .<  xide,  deutoxide,  and  metallic  mercury,  with  which  calomel  is  sometimes  associ- 
ated, in  conse«i'  "■  ^  ;  lete  decomposition  of  that  employed  in  the  process.  By 
a  strong  boat  .  ;  ited,  and  metallic  globules  are  sublimed.  "When  pure 
it  is  soluble  in  iwii  >c  uv^iUs,  and  entirely  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  which  forma 
with  it  water  '.  If  it  contain  the  deutoxide,  this  will  be  dissolved  by  muriatic 
acid,  and  1:1  'd  in  the  solution  by  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate  with 
water  of  md  a  yellow  one  with  solution  of  potassa.  Calomel,  if  present,  may  be 
difcorer'  ncr  the  powder  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  thus  forming  chloride  of 
)tot)i  Ti  it  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  will  aiford  a  wbite  pre- 
cipe :uldition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  Phillip*.) 

M  ,        .  ,    .      ,  .  ,  ,   ,    ,^  ;         .(ire.    It 

mav  ;  in  our 

ban  r\,U.\X, 

mu-  irs 

•incr  ■ .     ■  _    -  ■,.■,,-■..  _   'St. 

The  idea  uuvlcr  which  it  whs  iuliuduccd  iulu  use,  thai  it  was  the  basid  oi  the  blue  pill,  it 
crron*»o(i«.  ^fad'»  into  an  ointmont  with  Inrd.  ncc^rdiTi;;  to  the  proor«»!'  of  Donovan,  it  may 
be  ri'  • "    ■  "     "  ...    -        ,p^ 

(S.  y, 

as  n   -      '  .      .i..   ...    y\\\. 

It  wi»>  \.  I  red,  ooverad 

with  ui;:    .    ^ ....;.  ^     ..,. ...    ......    ...^  .1, .  .    .   . ,. .  the  vav<»uri 

arising  from  iwa  draohma  of  the  oxide,  put  upon  heated  iron  within  the  bath 
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Bbonld  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  escape  and  decomposition  of  the  snl- 
phurous  acid  fumes,  which  otherwise  become  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  best  way  to  eflfect  this  purpose  is  to  allow  them  to  pass  off 
through  a  very  lofty  chimney,  mixed  with  abundance  of  coal  smoke. 

Properties,  &c.  Sulphate  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  saline  mass. 
It  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  acid  80  and  one  of  deutoxide  of  mercury  216  =  296; 
or,  according  to  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  of  one  eq.  of  acid  40  and  one  of  pro- 
toxide of  mercury  108  =  148.    It  has  no  medical  uses. 

Off.  Prep.   Calomelas,  Br.;  Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum  Sublimatum,  Br.    B. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHAS  FLAVA.  27.aS'.  Yellow  Sulphate  of 
Mercury.     Turpeth  MineraL 

"  Take  of  Mercury  four  troyounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  six  troyounces.  Mix 
them  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  until  a  dry  white  mass 
remains.  Rub  this  into  powder,  and  throw  it  into  boiling  water.  Pour  off  the 
supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  yellow  precipitate  repeatedly  with  hot  water,  and 
dry  it."  U.  S. 

By  referring  to  the  articles  on  corrosive  sublimate  and  calomel,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  peculiar  salt  which  is  generated  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  with 
mercury  to  dryness,  is  directed  to  be  made  as  the  first  step  for  obtaining  these 
chlorides ;  and  here  the  same  salt  is  again  directed  to  be  formed  in  preparing 
turpeth  mineral.  We  have  already  stated  that  this  salt  is  the  bisulphate  of  deut- 
oxide of  mercury.  When  thrown  into  boiling  or  even  warm  water  it  is  instantly 
decomposed,  and  an  insoluble  salt  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  turpeth  mineral. 
According  to  Berzelius,  turpeth  mineral  is  a  basic  sesquisulphate  of  deutoxide 
of  mercury,  and  the  supernatant  solution  contains  a  supersulphate,  consisting  of 
six  eqs.  of  acid  and  one  of  base.  The  samis  composition  for  turpeth  mineral  is 
given  by  Gay-Lussac ;  and  its  accuracy  was  verified  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  of 
Dublin.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  August,  1842.)  The  composition  above  given  of 
turpeth  mineral  implies  the  decomposition  of  four  eqs.  of  bisulphate  of  deutox- 
ide, and  the  manner  in  which  the  reaction  takes  place  is  shown  by  the  following 
equation;  4(Hg02,2SOj)  =  turpeth  mineral,  3HgOj,2S03,  and  supersulphate  of 
mercury,  HgO^.eSO,. 

Properties,  &c.  Yellow  sulphate  of  mercury  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  of  a 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  dissolves  in  2000  parts  of  cold,  and  about  600  of  boil- 
ing water.  Exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  it  becomes  first  red  and  afterwards 
brownish-red,  but  regains  its  original  colour  on  cooling.  {Barker.)  At  a  red 
heat  it  is  decomposed  and  dissipated,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  metal- 
lic globules  sublimed.  It  was  originally  called  turpeth  mineral,  from  its  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  root  of  Ipomsea  Turpeihum. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Turpeth  mineral  is  alterative,  and  powerfully 
emetic  and  errhine.  As  an  alterative,  it  has  been  given  in  leprous  disorders  and 
glandular  obstructions.  It  has  been  usefully  employed  as  an  emetic,  repeated 
every  few  days,  in  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle.  It  operates  with  great 
promptness,  and  sometimes  excites  ptyalism.  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Maine,  considers 
it  a  valuable  emetic,  in  cases  requiring  an  equalizing  and  revulsive  effect,  apart 
from  any  cathartic  operation,  which  he  has  never  known  it  to  produce.  He 
recommends  it  highly  as  an  emetic  in  croup,  on  the  ground  of  its  promptness  and 
certainty,  and  of  its  not  producing  catharsis,  or  the  prostration  caused  by  anti- 
mony. The  dose  for  a  child  two  years  old  is  two  or  three  grains,  repeated  in 
fifteen  minutes,  if  it  should  not  operate.  As  an  errhine,  it  has  been  used  with 
benefit  in  chronic  ophthalmia;  but  it  sometimes  produces  salivation  when  thus 
employed.  The  dose  as  an  alterative  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain ;  as  an 
emetic  from  two  to  five  grains.  When  employed  as  an  errhine,  one  grain  may 
be  mixed  with  five  of  starch  or  powdered  liquorice  root. 

Turpeth  mineral,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as  a  poison.    A  case  of  death  in  a  boy 
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aged  sixteen,  caused  bj  swallowing  a  drachm,  is  reported  by  Dr.  Lethebj  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  for  March,  1847.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  RUBRUM.  Z7.^.  Oinnabaris. 
Ud.    Red  Sulpliuret  of  Mercury.    Bisulphu ret  of  Mercury.    Cinnabar. 

"  Take  of  Mercury /oWy  troyo'uiices;  Sulphur  eight  troyounces.  To  the  Sul- 
phur, previously  melted,  gradually  add  the  Mercury,  with  constant  stirring,  and 
continue  the  heat  until  the  mass  begins  to  swell.  Then  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  cover  it  closely  to  prevent  the  contents  from  inflaming.  When  the 
mass  is  cold,  rub  it  into  powder,  and  sublime."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  has  been  discarded,  we  think  somewhat  prematurely,  by  the 
British  Council. 

Mercury  and  sulphur,  when  heated  together,  unite  with  great  energy,  and  a 
product  is  obtained,  which  by  sublimation  becomes  the  red  or  bisulphuret  of 
mercury.  In  order  to  render  the  combination  more  prompt,  the  sulphur  is  first 
melted ;  and  the  addition  of  the  mercury  should  be  made  gradually,  while  the 
mixture  is  constantly  stirred.  Dr.  Barker  recommends  the  addition  of  the  metal 
by  straining  it  upon  the  melted  sulphur  through  a  linen  cloth,  whereby  it  falls 
in  a  minutely  divided  state.  When  the  temperature  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
point,  the  combination  takes  place  suddenly  with  a  slight  explosion,  attended 
with  the  inflammation  of  the  sulphur,  which  must  be  extinguished  by  covering 
the  vessel.  A  black  mass  will  thus  be  formed,  containing  generally  an  excess  of 
sulphur,  which,  before  the  sublimation  is  performed,  should  be  got  rid  of  by 
gently  heating  the  matter,  reduced  to  powder,  on  a  sand-bath.  The  sublimation 
is  best  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  loosely  stopped  glass  matrass,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  crucible  containing  sand,  and,  thus  arranged,  exposed  to  a 
red  heat.  The  etjuivalent  quantities  for  forming  this  sulphuret  are  32  of  sulphur 
and  200  of  mercury. 

Preparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  Cinnabar  is  seldom  prepared  on  a  small 
scale,  being  made  in  large  quantities  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts.  In  Holland, 
where  it  is  principally  manufactured,  the  sulphur  is  melted  in  a  cast-iron  vessel, 
and  the  mercury  is  added  in  a  divided  state,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  cha- 
mois leather.  As  soon  as  the  combination  has  taken  place,  the  iron  vessel  is 
surmounted  by  another,  into  which  the  cinnnbar  is  sublimed.  The  larger  the 
quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  one  operation,  the  finer  will  be  the  tint 
of  the  product.  It  is  also  important  in  the  manufacture  to  use  the  materials 
pure,  and  to  drive  off  any  uncombined  sulphur  which  may  exist  iu  the  mass,  before 
submitting  it  to  sublimation. 

Properties,  &c.  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  heavy,  brilliant, 
crystalline  masses,  of  a  deep-red  colour  and  fibrous  texture.  It  is  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  nitric,  muri- 
atic, or  cold  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies;  but  is  soluble 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  on  account  of  the  free  chlorine  which  the  mixed  acid  con- 
tains. When  heated  with  potassa,  it  yields  globules  of  mercury.  In  the  open 
air  it  is  decomposed  by  beat,  the  sulphur  becoming  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
mercury  being  volatilized.  In  close  vessels  at  a  red  heat  it  sublimes  without  de- 
composition, and  condenses  in  a  mass,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  needles. 
When  duly  levigated,  it  furnishes  a  brilliant  red  powder,  which  is  the  paint 
called  vermilion.  The  same  compound  occurs  native,  being  the  sole  ore  from 
which  mercury  is  extracted.  The  preparation,  if  purchased  in  powder,  should 
lie  carefully  examined ;  as,  in  that  state,  it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  red 
lead,  dragon's  blood,  or  chalk.  If  red  lead  be  present,  acetic  acid,  digested  with 
it,  will  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  (iodide  of  lead)  with  iodide  of  potaRsium. 
Dragon^s  blood  may  be  detected  by  alcohol,  which  will  take  up  the  colouring 
matter  of  that  substance,  if  present;  and,  if  chalk  be  mixed  with  it,  efTervcscence 
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will  be  excited  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.    This  sulphuret  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
mercury  200,  and  two  of  sulphur  32  =  232. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Cinnabar  was  formerly  thought  to  be  altera- 
tive and  anthelmintic,  but  is  at  present  seldom  given  internally.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  by  fumigation,  as  a  rapid  sialagogue,  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  important  'to  bring  the  system  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  dose  internally  is  from  teji 
grains  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the  form  of  electuary  or  bolus.  When  used  by  fumi- 
gation, half  a  drachm  may  be  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  and  the  fumes  inhaled 
as  they  arise.  These  consist  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  mercurial  vapour,  the 
former  of  which  must  prove  highly  irritating  to  the  patient's  lungs.  A  better 
substance  for  mercurial  fumigation  is  the  black  oxide  of  mercury.*  B. 

HYDRARGYRUM  AMMONIATUM.  U.  S.,  Br.  Hydrargtri  Pre- 
ciPiTATUM  Album.  Ud.  Hydrargyri  Ammonio-chloridum.  Land, 
Ammoniated  Mercury.     White  Precipitate. 

"  Take  of  Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mercury  six  troyounces;  Water  of  Ammonia 
eight  Jluidounces ;  Distilled  W&iev  eight  pints.  Dissolve  the  Corrosive  Chloride 
of  Mercury  in  the  Distilled  Water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  to  the  solution, 
when  cold,  add  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  frequently  stirring.  Wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  water  until  the  washings  become  nearly  tasteless,  and  dry  it."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  three  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Solution  of  Am- 

*  Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  Ethiops  Mineral.  Hydrargyri  Sulphurctum  Nigrum.  Though 
very  properly  discarded  from  the  Pharmacopoeias,  this  has  too  long  occupied  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica  to  be  passed  over  entirely  without  notice.  The  following 
was  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  for  its  preparation. 

*'  Take  of  Mercury,  Sulphur,  each,  a  pound.  Rub  them  together  till  all  the  globules  dis- 
appear." U.S. 

Mercury  and  sulphur  have  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that, 
when  they  are  triturated  together  in  quantities,  the  mixture  grows  hot,  cakes,  and  exhales 
a  sulphurous  odour.  During  the  trituration,  the  mixture  should  be  sprinkled  from  time  to 
time  with  a  little  water  or  alcohol,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  rising,  which  exposes  the  ope- 
rator to  serious  inconvenience.  When  rubbed  together  in  equal  weights,  as  directed  in  the 
formula,  they  are  supposed  to  unite  chemically ;  but  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  much 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  form  a  definite  compound.  Only  two  sulphurets  of  mercury 
have  been  admitted  by  chemists  generally,  the  protosulphuret,  and  bisulphuret  or  cinnabar; 
but  the  quantity  of  sulphur  directed  in  the  pi'ocess  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  form 
even  the  latter.  It  is  still  undetermined  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  officinal  black  sul- 
phuret, or  ethiops  mineral.  Mr.  Brande,  from  his  experiments,  considers  it  to  be  the  bisul- 
phuret mixed  with  sulphur.  Thus,  he  found  that,  when  boiled  repeatedly  in  solution  of 
potassa,  sulphur  was  dissolved,  and  a  black  insoluble  powder  was  left,  which  sublimed 
without  decomposition,  and  yielded  a  substance  having  all  the  characters  of  cinnabar. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  sometimes  obtained  by  melting  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  adding  to 
it  an  equal  weight  of  mercury;  but,  when  thus  prepared,  the  sulphur  is  apt  to  become 
acidified,  and  the  preparation  to  acquire  an  activity  which  does  not  belong  to  it  when  ob- 
tained by  trituration. 

Properties^  3fc.  Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  a  heavy,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder.  Wlien 
exposed  to  heat,  it  becomes  of  a  dark-violet  colour,  emits  the  excess  of  sulphur  in  sulphur- 
ous acid  fumes,  and  sublimes  in  brilliant  red  needles  without  residue.  If  charcoal  be  pre- 
sent it  will  remain  behind.  When  well  prepared,  no  globules  of  mercury  are  discernible  in 
it  when  viewed  with  a  magnifier;  and,  if  rubbed  on  a  gold  ring,  it  should  not  communi- 
cate a  white  stain.  Ivory  black  is  detected  in  it  by  throwing  a  small  portion  on  red-hot 
iron,  when  a  white  matter  (phosphate  of  lime)  will  be  left  behind.  Adulteration  by  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  is  shown,  if  muriatic  acid,  boiled  on  a  portion  of  the  powder,  acquires 
the  property  of  causing  a  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  antimony  when  added  to  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Mr.  Brande,  ethiops  mineral  consists  of  one  eq.  of  bisulphuret  of 
mercury,  mixed  with  about  ten  and  a  half  eqs.  of  sulphur  in  excess. 

Medical  Properties.  Ethiops  mineral  is  supposed  to  be  alterative,  and  as  such  has  been 
sometimes  prescribed  in  glandular  affections  and  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  in  the  cases 
of  scrofulous  children,  to  which,  from  the  mildness  of  its  operation,  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  well  adapted.  The  dose  generally  given  was  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  rt'peated  several 
times  a  day;  but  it  has  often  been  administered  in  much  larger  doses,  without  producing 
any  obvious  impression  on  the  system.  At  present  it  is  very  little  used  as  a  medicine.    I* 
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mooia /our  ounces  [ayoird.]  ;  Distilled  Water  three  pints  [Imperial  raeasur*.] 
Dissolve  the  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the  Water  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat; 
mix  the  Solution  with  the  Ammonia,  constantly  stirring;  collect  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  well  with  cold  Distilled  Water  until  the  liquid  which 
passes  through  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  when  dropped  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry  the  product  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  212'." 5r. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  now  agree  in  obtaining  white  precipitate  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  ammonia.  When  ammonia,  in  slight  excess, 
is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  formed 
in  solution,  and  the  white  precipitate  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  thrown  down. 
The  precipitate  is  washed,  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  until  the  washings  be- 
come nearly  tasteless,  according  to  the  British,  with  greater  precision,  until  they 
cease  to  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  chloride  by  producing  a  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  The  matter  washed  away  is 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  employed ;  and  hence  the  wash- 
ings, agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  British  formula,  are  tested  with  an  acid 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  white  precipitate 
has  a  composition  corresponding  to  one  eq.  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  united  with 
one  eq.  of  a  compound  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  mercury  combined  with  two  eqs. 
of  a  hypothetical  body  represented  by  one  eq.  of  ammonia  minus  one  eq.  of  hy- 
drogen. This  hypothetical  body,  represented  by  Nil,,  he  has  named  amidogen^ 
the  amide  of  some  chemists.  The  reaction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  between 
four  eqs.  of  ammonia  and  two  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Two  eqs.  of  ammonia 
by  parting  with  one  eq.,  each,  of  hydrogen,  become  two  eqs.  of  amidogen,  which 
unite  with  the  mercury  of  one  eq.  of  the  bichloride  to  form  the  binamide  of  mer- 
cury; while  the  two  liberated  eqs.  of  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  combine  with 
the  two  liberated  eqs.  of  chlorine  of  the  bichloride,  forming  two  eqs.  of  muriatic 
acid;  and  the  binamide  then  unites  with  the  second  eq.  of  the  bichloride  to  pro- 
duce the  insoluble  chloro-amide  of  mercury  or  white  precipitate,  which  falls. 
The  two  eqs.  of  muriatic  acid  combine  with  a  like  number  of  ammonia,  and  re- 
main in  solution  as  two  eqs.  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  symbols  the  reaction  is 
thus  denoted;  4NU,  and  2ngCl,=  Hg,2NH,+HgCl,  and  2(NH,,UC1).  For 
an  account  of  ammonium,  see  page  95.  The  analysis  of  Kane  agrees  virtually 
with  those  of  Guibourt  and  Hennell. 

Properties,  dec.  Ammoniated  mercury  is  in  powder  or  pulverulent  masses, 
perfectly  white,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
and  having  a  taste  at  first  earthy,  and  afterwards  metallic.  It  dissolves  without 
effir  in  muriatic  acid.    When  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 

it  yi  uouia  and  becomes  yellow.    Exposed  to  a  strong  heat  it  is  entirely 

dissipated,  uud  resolved  into  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  protochloride  of  mercury. 
Adaltcration  with  white  lead,  chalk,  or  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by 
exposing  a  sample  to  a  strong  red  beat,  when  these  impurities  will  remain. 
Should  starch  l>e  mixed  with  it,  a  charry  residue  will  be  obtained  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  Lead  or  starch  may  be  found  by  digesting  it  with  acetic  acid, 
and  testing  the  acetic  solution  wiih  the  compound  solution  of  iodine,  which  will 
give  a  yellow  precipitate  if  lead,  and  a  blue  one  if  starch  be  present.  The  ab- 
sence  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is  shown  by  its  not  being  blackened  when  rubbed 
with  lime-water.    Ammoniated  mercury  is  used  only  as  an  external  application. 

Ammoniated  mercury  hus  been  swallowed  by  mistake.  It  is  highly  poisonous, 
producing  gastric  pain,  nausea,  and  purging.  A  case  of  recovery,  after  taking 
what  was  estimated  to  be  half  a  drachm,  is  reported  in  the  London  Lancet  for 
July  4,  1857.  The  remedies  employed  were  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
milk  to  allay  the  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

OJf.  Frep,    Uugucntum  Uydrargyri  Ammoniati.  B. 
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HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA.  U.S.,  Br.  Mercury  with  Chalk. 
Gray  Powder. 

*'  Take  of  Mercury  three  troyoimces ;  Prepared  Chalk  five  troyounces.  Rnb 
tJ»em  together  until  the  globules  cease  to  be  visible,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a 
naiform  gray  colour."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Mercury,  by  weight,  one  ounce;  Prepared  Chalk  two  ounces.  Rnb 
the  Mercury  and  Chalk  in  a  porcelain  mortar  until  metallic  globules  cease  to  be 
risible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  mixture  acquires  a  uniform  gray  colour."  J5r. 

When  mercury  is  triturated  with  certain  dry  and  pulverulent  substances,  such 
as  chalk  or  magnesia,  it  gradually  loses  its  fluidity  and  metallic  lustre,  and  be- 
comes a  blackish  or  dark-gray  powder.  A  similar  change  takes  place  wlien  it  is 
rubbed  with  viscid  or  greasy  substances,  such  as  honey  or  lard.  The  globules 
disappear,  so  as  in  some  instances  not  to  be  visible  even  through  a  good  lens ; 
and  the  mercury  is  said  to  be  extinguished.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
metal  was  oxidized  in  the  process.  At  present,  the  change  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  mechanical  division  of  the  metal,  which  in  this  state  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  acting  on  the  system.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  analogous  preparations  of  mercury,  in  which  the  metal  is 
extinguished  by  trituration,  a  very  small  portion  is  converted  into  protoxide, 
while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  the  metallic  state. 

Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  grayish  powder,  in  which  globules  of  mercury  can 
generally  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope ;  as  the  metal  can  scarcely  be 
completely  extinguished  with  chalk  alone  by  any  length  of  trituration.  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell  found  that,  by  powerfully  pressing  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
metal  was  separated  in  the  form  of  globules.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  mercury  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
Dr.  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  proposed  the  following  process,  by  which  he  stated 
that  the  preparation  might  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  so  that  no  globules 
should  be  visible  with  a  powerful  lens.  Three  ounces  of  mercury  and  six  ounces 
of  resin  are  to  be  rubbed  together  for  three  hours ;  five  ounces  of  chalk  are  to 
be  added,  and  the  trituration  continued  for  an  hour;  the  mixture  is  then  to  be 
heated  with  alcohol  so  as  to  dissolve  the  resin ;  and  the  remaining  powder  is  to 
be  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  and  well  rubbed  in  a  mortar.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
XV.  162.)  But  Professor  Procter  has  shown  that  the  preparation  thus  made  con- 
tains deutoxide  of  mercury,  and  is,  therefore,  injuriously  harsh  in  its  operation. 
{Ibid.,  xxii.  113.)  It  is  said  that  the  precipitated  black  oxide  is  sometimes  added 
with  a  view  to  save  time  in  the  trituration ;  but  this  must  be  considered  as  an 
adulteration,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  oxide  exists,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, in  the  preparation  made  according  to  the  officinal  directions.  Dr.  Ed. 
Jenner  Coxe,  of  New  Orleans,  has  found  that  the  extinguishment  of  the  mercury 
may  be  effected  much  more  speedily  than  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  putting 
the  ingredients  into  a  quart  bottle,  to  be  well  corked,  and  kept  in  constant  agi- 
tation till  the  object  is  attained.  A  portion  of  the  chalk  may  be  thus  shaken 
with  the  metal  until  no  globules  can  be  seen,  and  the  process  completed  by  tritu- 
ration with  the  remainder  of  the  chalk  in  a  mortar.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  suggested  to  Dr.  Coxe  by  Mr.  W.  Hewson,  of  Augusta,  Oa.  {Ibid.,  xxii.  31T.) 
Dr.  S  juibb,  having  ascertained  that  the  preparation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made 
in  this  way  on  a  large  scale  {Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858,  p.  424),  has 
invented  a  machine  for  accomplishing  the  same  object,  by  which  the  requisite 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  materials  contained  in  two  large  bottles,  and  which  is 
said  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  Dr.  Squibb  pre- 
pares mercury  with  chalk  on  a  large  scale,  mixing  the  materials  in  the  officinal 
proportions,  but  aiding  the  extinguishment  of  the  metal  by  adding  to  it  about 
one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  honey,  and  making  the  chalk  into  a  paste  with 
water  before  introducing  it  into  the  bottles.  {Ibid.,  1859,  p.  859. )    A  b  (numl  in 
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commerce,  mercury  with  chalk,  instead  of  being  the  mild  preparation  u  was  in- 
tended to  be,  sometimes  acts  very  harshly,  producing  vomiting,  gastric  pains, 
&c.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  antimony  or  arsenic,  existing  as 
impurities  in  the  mercury  employed ;  but  this  can  seldom  happen ;  and  the  ordi* 
nary  cause  of  the  harshness  is  no  doubt  peroxide  of  mercury,  produced  in  minuto 
proportion  either  by  improper  modes  of  preparation,  or  by  too  long  a  perseve- 
rance in  trituration,  or  by  the  spontaneous  change  which  occurs  with  time;  the 
protoxide  being  converted  into  deutoxide  by  the  influence  of  light.  The  only 
method  to  guard  against  such  results  is  to  make  the  preparation  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  officinal  process,  or  carefully  to  test  before  dispensing  it.  If  the  mer- 
cury contained  in  the  preparation  be  volatilized  by  heat,  and  the  remaining  chalk 
be  dissolved  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  solution  should  not  be  coloured  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  presence  of  any  probable  metallic  impurity  may  be 
detected  in  this  way.  To  detect  peroxide  of  mercury,  a  portion  of  the  powder 
may  be  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  solution 
tested  by  protochloride  of  tin,  which  if  there  be  any  peroxide  in  the  preparation, 
will  cause  a  precipitation  of  metallic  mercury  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Medical  Froperiies  and  Uaes.  Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  very  mild  mercurial, 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  blue  pill,  but  much  weaker.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  alterative,  particularly  in  the  complaints  of  children  attended  with  deficient 
biliary  secretion,  indicated  by  white  or  clay-coloured  stools.  The  chalk  is  antacid, 
and,  though  in  small  quantity,  may  sometimes  be  a  useful  accompaniment  of  the 
mercury  in  diarrhoea.  Eight  grains  of  the  U.  S.  preparation  contain  three  grains 
of  mercury.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm  twice  a  day.  Two 
or  three  grains  is  the  dose  for  a  child.  It  should  not  be  given  in  pill  with  sub- 
stances which  become  hard  on  keeping ;  as  the  contraction  of  the  mass  presses 
together  the  particles  of  mercury,  which,  in  time,  appear  in  globules  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pill.  W. 

INFUSA. 
In/uskms, 

These  are  aqueous  solutions  obtained  by  treating  with  water,  without  the  aid 
of  ebullition,  vegetable  products  only  partially  soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  water 
employed  may  be  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  In- 
fusions are  generally  prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  vegetable  sub- 
Btance,  and  macerating  in  a  lightly  closed  vessel  till  the  liquid  cools.  The  solu- 
ble principles  are  thus  extracted  more  rapidly,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  at  a  lower  temperature.  Some  substances,  moreover,  are  dis- 
solved in  thi.s  manner,  which  are  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water.  A  pro- 
Ion  '  Cation  of  heat  is  in  some  instances  desirable;  and  this  maybe  effected 
by  1  ae  vessel  near  the  fire.  Cold  water  is  preferred  when  the  active  prin- 

ciple ia  iii^lily  volatile,  when  it  is  injured  by  heat,  or  when  any  substance  of  diffi- 
cult solubility  at  a  low  temperature  exists  in  the  vegetable,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  in  the  infusion.  A  longer  continuance  of  the  maceration  is  necessary 
in  this  case ;  and,  in  warm  weather,  there  is  sometimes  danger  that  spontaneous 
decomposition  may  commence  before  the  process  is  completed.  When  a  strong 
infusion  is  required,  the  process  of  percolalion  may  be  advantageously  resorted 
to.  (See  pagen  894  and  905.)  The  water  employed  should  be  free  from  saline 
Impurities,  which  frequently  produce  precipitates,  and  render  the  infusion  tur- 
bid. Fresh  river,  rain,  or  distilled  water  is  usually  preferable  to  that  of  pumps 
or  springs. 

The  substance  to  be  acted  on  should  bo  sliced  or  bruised,  or  in  the  state  of 
powder;  but,  unless  when  percolation  is  employed,  this  last  condition  Is  seldom 
requisite,  and  is  always  Inconvenient,  as  it  requires  that  the  infusion  should  be 
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filtered  throngh  paper  in  order  completely,  to  separate  the  undissolved  portion. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  suflScient  to  strain  through  fine  linen  or  muslin.  When  per- 
colation is  resorted  to,  the  substance  should  be  more  or  less  finely  powdered. 
Infusions  are  usually  prepared  in  glazed  earthenware  or  porcelain  vessels  fitted 
with  covers.  Mr.  Brande  suggests  the  use  of  clean  metallic  vessels,  which,  when 
finely  polished,  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  time;  but  they  are  also  more  liable 
to  chemical  alteration,  and  may  sometimes  injuriously  affect  the  preparatic*. 
Vessels  of  block-tin  are  generally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.* 

As  infusions  do  not  keep  well,  especially  in  warm  weather,  they  should  be  made 
extemporaneously  and  in  small  quantities.  In  this  country  they  are  usually  pre- 
pared in  families,  and  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 
has  been  doubted;  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  certain  fixed  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  the  medical  practitioner;  and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  direct 
infusions  from  the  apothecary,  for  whose  guidance  officinal  formulas  are  neces- 
sary. Physicians  would,  indeed,  find  their  advantage  in  more  frequently  directing 

*  Aliop's  Infusion  Jar.  This  presents  a  very  neat  and  eflFectual  method  of  making  the  hot 
infusions.    It  consists  of  an  earthenware  mug,  represented  in  the  marginal  figure,  with  a 

spout  [d)  proceeding  from  the  bottom,  and  placed 
closely  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  fracture; 
a  perforated  plate  or  diaphragm  (6),  supported  on 
a  ledge  (c),  at  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  vessel  from  the  top;  and  a  lid  (a), 
which  may  be  fastened  on  by  a  string  through  holes 
(//■).  The  material  to  be  submitted  to  infusion  is 
placed  on  the  perforated  plate,  and  the  hot  water 
poured  in  so  as  to  cover  it,  the  vessel  having  been 
previously  warmed  so  as  not  to  chill  the  liquid.  As 
the  water  becomes  impregnated,  it  acquires  an  in- 
creased specific  gravity,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  unsaturated  por- 
tion; and  this  circulation  goes  on  until  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  due  warmth,  the  vessel  may  be  placed 
upon  a  stove  or  an  iron  plate  near  the  fire.  The 
advantage  of  the  process  is  that  the  material  is 
subjected  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  least  impreg- 
nated portion  of  the  menstruum.  Such  jars  may 
now  be  had  in  Philadelphia.  In  order  that  the  ves- 
sel may  be  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  diflFereni 
quantities  of  infusions,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
ledges  arranged  within  at  different  heights,  so  that 
the  diaphragm  may  be  supported  at  any  desirable  point.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  [e)  should 
of  course  always  be  above  the  medicinal  substance  placed  upon  the  diaphragm.  (See  Am, 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  viii.  89.) 

Squire's  Infusion  Jar.  Mr.  Squire,  of  London,  has  modified  this  jar  by  adding  a  colander 
of  queensware,  which  is  closely  covered  with  a  lid,  and  descends  into  the  jar  so  as  to  form 

a  diaphragm  for  the  support  of  the  substance  to  be 
infused.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  material,  af- 
ter having  been  exhausted,  may  be  lifted  out  without 
disturbing  the  infusion.  In  the  margin  is  a  figure 
of  Squire's  implement.  It  consists  of  a  queensware 
mug,  of  the  capacity  of  two  pints,  into  which  a  thim- 
ble-shaped colander  descends  to  somewhat  less  than 
half  its  depth,  supported  on  the  rim  of  the  mug  by  a 
projecting  ledge,  with  a  carefully  fitted  cover,  which 
closes  the  whole.  The  substance  to  be  submitted  to 
infusion  is  introduced  into  the  colander  either  before 
or  after  it  has  been  fitted  to  the  mug;  the  water,  hot 
or  cold,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  then  poured  in  so  as 
to  fill  the  lower  vessel,  and  cover  the  materials  in  the  upper;  and,  the  cover  having  been 
applied,  the  vessel  is  set  aside  for  the  length  of  time  required.  The  colander  is  tlien  to  be 
lifted  out,  and  the  infusion  is  ready  for  use.  For  preparing  small  quantities  of  infusion, 
a  pint  for  example,  the  mug  must  be  made  of  a  smiller  size. 
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them  from  the  shops,  instead  of  leayiog  their  preparation  to  the  carelessness  o? 
want  of  skill  of  attendants  apon  the  sick.  For  a  mode  of  preserving  infusions, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductory  observations,  j5a^^  899.  By  making  very 
concentrated  infusions,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Donovan,  with  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol,  they  may  be  long  kept,  and  when  used  can  be 
dilated  with  water  to  the  proper  strength.  Thus,  if  made  four  times  as  strong 
as  the  oflBcinal  infusion,  they  may  be  diluted  with  three  measures  of  water.  The 
proportion  of  alcohol  wootd  thus  be  very  small;  but  it  might  still  be  medicallj 
injurious;  and  infusions  should  not  be  prepared  in  this  way  unless  with  the 
cognizance  of  the  prescriber. 

Mr.  Battley,  of  London,  has  introduced  a  new  set  of  preparations,  which  he 
calls  inspissated  infusions,  the  advantages  of  which  are  that  the  virtues  are  eX' 
tracted  by  cold  water,  are  not  injured  by  heat  used,  in  the  evaporation,  are  in  a 
concentrated  state,  and  are  not  impaired  by  time.  To  prepare  them  he  macerates 
the  material,  coarsely  powdered,  bruised,  or  finely  sliced,  in  twice  its  weight  of 
cold  distilled  water,  pressing  the  solid  matter  into  the  liquid  repeatedly  by  a 
rammer  or  the  hand ;  then  allows  the  liquid  to  drain  out,  or  expresses  it  in  the 
case  of  highly  absorbent  substances;  and  repeats  the  process,  with  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  that  which  has  been  separated,  until  the  strength  is  exhausted. 
Four  or  six  hours  of  maceration  are  usually  suflficient.  The  infusion  is  then  to 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°  to  the  sp. 
gr.  1-200,  and  as  much  alcohol  is  to  be  added  as  will  make  its  sp.  gr.  TIOO. 
These  preparations  are  very  analogous  to  the  fluid  extracts  already  treated  o£ 
As  a  general  rule  it  would  probably  be  preferable  to  prepare  the  infusion  by 
the  process  of  percolation.  The  inspissated  infusions  must  be  diluted  when  ad' 
ministered.  The  presence  of  alcohol,  though  in  small  quantity,  would  in  some 
instances  be  a  serious  olyection.  (Pharm.  Jouj-n.,  x.  129.) 

As  we  have  already  treated  of  the  chemical  relations  and  medical  properties 
of  the  substances  used  in  infusion,  it  would  be  useless  repetition  to  enlarge  upon 
tliese  points  in  the  following  details.  We  shall  touch  upon  them  only  in  cases  of 
peculiar  interest,  or  where  changes  requiring  particular  notice  may  grow  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  process. 

The  former  officinal  preparations  of  this  class,  omitted  in  the  present  U.  S. 
and  Br.  Pharmacopoiias,  are  the  Infusions  of  Horseradish,  U.S.,  Lond.,  of 
Pale  Peruvian  Bark,  Lond.,  Dub.,  Ed.,  and  of  Simaruba,  Ed.,  Dub.;  the  /n- 
epissaled  Infusions  of  Yellow  and  Pale  Bark,  Lond.;  and  the  Compound  In- 
fusion of  Senna,  Ed.  The  U.  S.  Infusions  of  Sassafras  Pith  and  of  Slippery- 
elm  Bark  have  been  transferred  to  the  Mucilages.  W. 

I X : ' ;  :  • :  *  v r,  USTUlliE.  U.  S,  Infusum  Cuspari^.  Br.  Infusion 
i/>'  i -(ion  of  t\c9paria. 

"Take  «»f  Aiigusiura  [Bark],  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half  a  troyounce; 
Water  a  sutHcient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidrachms  of  Water, 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  nulil 
the  filtered  licpiid  measures  a  pint. 

*'TluH  Infusion  may  also  bo  prepared  by  macerating  the  Angnstura  in  a  pint 
of  Boiling  Wuter,  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Cnsparia,  in  coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled 
Water,  at  120°,  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  two  hourn,  and 
•train."  Br. 

The  dose  of  the  infusioo  is  two  fluidounces,  repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours.  W 

INFUSUM  AXTIIEMIDIS.  U.S.,  Br,   Infusion  of  Chamomile. 
"Take  of  Chamomile  half  a  troyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  covered  T»»68el,  and  strain."  U.  S. 
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"Take  of  Chamomile  Flowers  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Boiling  Distilled 
"Water  ten  Jluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
strain  "  Br. 

The  infusion  of  chamomile  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  flowers.  It  affords 
precipitates  with  gelatin,  yellow  Peruvian  bark,  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  and  the  acetates 
of  lead.  (London  Dispensatory.)  As  a  tonic  it  is  given  cold,  in  the  dose  of  two 
fluidounces  several  times  a  day.  To  assist  the  operation  of  emetic  medicines  it 
should  be  administered  in  the  tepid  state,  and  in  large  draughts.  The  infusion 
prepared  by  maceration  in  cold  water  is  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach 
than  that  made  with  boiling  water,  but  is  less  eflBcient  as  an  emetic.  W. 

INFUSUM  AURANTII.  JBr.  Infusion  of  Orange  Peel. 

*'  Take  of  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  cut  small,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Boil- 
ing Distilled  Water  ten  fiuidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  fifteen  mia- 
ates,  and  strain."  Br. 

This  infusion  is  given  as  a  grateful  stomachic,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  BUCHU.  C/:aS^.  Infusum  Bucco.  J5r.  Infusion  of  Buchu. 

"Take  of  Buchu  a  troyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Buchu,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain."  Br, 

This  is  the  Infusum  Diosmse  of  former  Pharmacopoeias.  It  has  the  odour, 
taste,  and  medical  virtues  of  the  leaves,  and  affords  a  convenient  method  of  ad- 
ministering the  medicine.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  CALUMB/E.  U.S.,  Br.  Infusum  CoLOxMBiE.  ?7. 5'.  1850. 
Infusion  of  Columbo.   Infusion  of  Calumho. 

"Take  of  Columbo,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  Water 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidrachms  of  Water,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the  fil- 
tered liquid  measures  a  pint. 

"Tiiis  Infusion  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  Columbo  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  Water,  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Calumbo,  in  coarse  powder,  lialf  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Cold 
Distilled  W&iQV  ten  fluidounces.  Macerate  for  one  hour,  and  strain."  7ir. 

The  infusion  of  columbo  is  apt  to  spoil  very  quickly,  especially  in  warm  wea- 
ther. It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  cold  infusion  would  keep  better 
than  the  hot,  because  it  contains  no  starch.  Mr.  Thomas  Greenish,  however, 
upon  comparing  specimens  of  the  two  infusions,  found  that  the  spontaneous 
change  began  sooner  in  the  cold  than  the  hot,  though  the  former  was  clearer. 
Columbo  contains  starch  and  albumen.  Cold  water  extracts  the  latter  without 
the  former;  hot  water  the  former  with  comparatively  little  of  the  latter,  which 
is  partially  coagulated  by  the  heat.  Both  starch  and  albumen  are  liable  to 
spontaneous  change;  but  the  former  is  much  the  more  permanent  of  the  two. 
Hence  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Greenish,  that  the  hot  infusion  keeps  best.  Indeed, 
he  ascribes  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  starch  of  the  hot  infusion  chiefly 
to  the  agency  of  a  little  albumen,  which  has  escaped  coagulation.  According 
to  these  views,  the  best  plan  of  preparing  infusion  of  columbo  is  to  exhaust  the 
root  with  cold  water,  by  which  the  starch  is  left  behind,  and  then  to  heat  the 
infusion  to  the  boiling  point  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  xviii.  141,  from  Pharm.  Journ.)  Upon  comparing  specimen?  of  the 
cold  and  hot  infusion,  we  have  not  found  the  results  of  Mr.  Greenish  fully  con- 
firmed. The  cold  infusion  appeared  to  keep  better  than  the  hot.  Nevjjrtheless, 
the  plan  of  preparing  the  infusion  above  proposed  is  probably  the  be.^   The 
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infnsion  of  Colombo  is  not  disturbed  by  salts  of  iron,  and  may  be  conveniently 
administered  in  connection  with  them.  The  dose  is  two  floidounces  three  or  fonr 
times  a  day.  W. 

INFUSUM  CAPSICI.  U.S.  Infusion  of  Capsicum. 

"  Take  of  Capsicum,  in  coarse  powder,  half  a  iroyounce;  Boiling  Water  a 
pint.    Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  infusion  is  used  chiefly  as  a  gargle.  It  may,  however,  be  given  internally 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  fluidounce.  W. 

INFUSUM  CARYOPHYLLI.  U.S.,  Br.  Infusion  of  Cloves. 

"Take  of  Cloves,  bruised,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Boiling  Water 
a  pint.    Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Cloves,  bruised,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling 
Distilled  Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  strain."  Br. 

The  infnsion  of  cloves  affords  precipitates  with  lime-water,  and  with  the  soluble 
salts  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  antimony.  {Phillips.)  The  dose  is  about  two 
fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  CASCARILL^.  U  S.y  Br.    Infusion  of  Cascarilla, 

"Take  of  Cascarilla,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  a  troyounce;  Water  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Water,  pack 
it  firmly  iu  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the 
filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint. 

"This  Infusion  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  Cascarilla  with  a  pint 
of  boiling  Water,  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Cascarilla,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling 
Distilled  Water  ten  Jiuidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and 
strain."  Br. 

This  infusion  afl'ords  precipitates  with  lime-water,  infusion  of  galls,  nitrate 
of  silver,  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
(London  Dispensatory.)    The  medium  dose  is  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM.  C^.  .S.  Infusum  Catechu. 
Br.   Compound  Infusion  of  Catechu.    Infusion  of  Catechu. 

"Take  of  Catechu,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  Cinnamon,  in  mode- 
rately fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Catechu,  in  coarse  powder,  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Cin- 
namon, bruised,  thirty  grains;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  fiuidounces.  Infuse 
in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain."  i^r. 

This  is  an  elegant  mode  of  administering  catechu.  The  dose  is  from  one  to 
three  fluidounces,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.    W. 

INFUSUM  CHTRATiE.  Br.    Infusion  of  Chiretta. 

"Take  of  Chir  liscd,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Distilled 

Water,  at  120°,  i>  ^  i' ounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  strain." /?r. 

The  dose  of  this  simple  bitter  is  from  one  to  three  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONiB  FLAViE.  U.S.,  Br.  Infusion  of  Yelloxo 
Cinchona.    JnfuAion  of  Yellow  Bark. 

"Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Aro- 
matic Sulphuric  Acid  afluidrarhm;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Acid  with  a  pint  of  Water.  Then  moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidonnce 
of  the  mixture,  and,  having  packed  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  gradu- 
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ally  poor  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  miztare,  and  afterwards  Water,  until  the 
filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdu- 
pois] ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  Jluidounces,  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for 
two  hours,  and  filter  through  paper.  "J?r. 

Though  the  infusion  with  boiling  water  is  more  quickly  prepared  than  the  cold 
infusion,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  cases  of  emergency,  yet  the  latter  is  a 
more  elegant  preparation,  not  turbid  like  the  former,  and  atleast  equally  effi- 
cient. We,  therefore,  prefer  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  provided 
it  be  skilfully  conducted. 

The  U.  S.  infusion  is  an  elegant  and  very  efficient  preparation.  Water  ex- 
tracts from  bark  the  kinates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  but  leaves  behind  the 
compounds  which  these  principles  form  with  the  cinchotannic  acid.  The  simple 
infusion,  therefore,  is  rather  feeble.  But  the  addition  of  the  acid  ensures  the 
solution  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  active  matter.  We  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  using  this  infusion,  and  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  efficacy.  It 
would  be  best  that  the  bark  should  be  macerated  with  the  acidulated  water  some 
time  before  being  introduced  into  the  instrument. 

The  infusion  of  cinchona,  made  without  acid,  affords  precipitates  with  the 
alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  alkaline  earths;  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  silver;  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  arsenious  acid,  and  tartar  emetic; 
gelatinous  solutions;  and  various  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions,  as  those 
of  galls,  chamomile,  columbo,  cascarilla,  horse-radish,  cloves,  catechu,  orange- 
peel,  foxglove,  senna,  rhubarb,  valerian,  and  simaruba.  In  some  instances  the 
precipitate  occurs  immediately,  in  others  not  for  several  hours.  (London  Dis- 
pensatory.)  Few,  however,  of  these  substances  diminish  the  efficacy  of  the  in- 
fusion, as  they  do  not  affect  the  active  principles.  The  alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
and  vegetable  astringents  are  really  incompatible.  As  gallic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic 
acids  form  salts  with  quinia  of  somewhat  difficult  solubility,  the  neutral  and 
soluble  gallates,  tartrates,  and  oxalates  produce  in  the  infusion  slight  precipitates 
of  corresponding  salts  of  the  alkaloids ;  but  these  are  redissolved  by  an  excess 
of  the  acid.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  does  not  precipitate  the  alkaloids. 
Solutions  of  iodine  are  incompatible  by  forming  with  the  alkaloids  insoluble 
compounds.  For  an  account  of  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  infusions  of  different 
varieties  of  Peruvian  bark,  see  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (ix.  128). 

The  simple  infusion  of  cinchona  may  be  advantageously  administered  in  cases 
which  require  tonic  treatment,  but  do  not  call  for  the  full  powers  of  the  bark. 
The  acid  infusion  has,  we  believe,  all  the  powers  of  cinchona  itself,  and  may  be 
given  for  the  same  purposes.  The  medium  dose  is  two  fluidounces,  equivalent 
to  a  drachm  of  the  bark,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day  as  a  tonic, 
but  more  frequently  as  an  antiperiodic.  W. 

ENFUSUM  CINCHONA  RUBR^.  U.S.  Infusum  Cinchona.  Com- 
POSITUM.  U.  S.  1850.  Infusion  of  Red  Cinchona,  Compound  Infusion  of 
Peruvian  Bark.  Ifif  union  of  Red  Bark. 

"Take  of  Red  Cinchona,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Aromatio 
Sulphuric  Acid  a  fluidrachm ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acid  with 
a  pint  of  Water.  Then  moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  the  mix- 
ture, and,  having  packed  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  gradually  pour 
upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  afterwards  Water,  until  the  filtered 
liquor  measures  a  pint."  U.  S. 

The  remarks  made  ia  relation  to  infusion  of  yellow  bark  are  equally  applicable 
to  this.  W. 

INFUSUM  CUSSO.  ^r.    Infusion  of  Kousso. 

"Take  of  Kousso,  in  coarse  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]; 
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Boiling  Distilled  WsiieT  four  jfluidounces.    Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  without  straining."  iir. 

The  wliole  may  be  taken  for  a  dose.  W. 

INFUSUM  DIGITALIS.  U.S.,  Br.   Infusion  of  Digitalis. 

"Take  of  Digitalis  [dried  leaves],  in  coarse  powder,  sixty  graiyis;  Tincture 
of  Cinnamon  a  fiuidounce ;  Boiling  Water  half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  Digitalis 
with  the  Water  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain ;  then  add  the  Tinc- 
ture of  Cinnamon,  and  mix."  U.  S. 

*'Take  of  Digitalis,  dried, /Ajr/?/grrai;?s;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  fluid- 
ouvces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain."  Br. 

The  IT.  S.  infusion  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Withering.  It 
affords  precipitates  with  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  acid,  and  infu- 
sion of  Peruvian  bark.  The  dose  is  usually  stated  at  half  a  fiuidounce,  repeated 
twice  a  day  under  ordinary  circumstances,  every  eight  hours  in  urgent  cases 
until  the  system  is  affected.  The  proportion  of  digitalis  is  scarcely  half  as  great 
in  the  British  preparation,  and  the  dose  is  proportionably  larger.  It  will  not 
escape  the  close  observer,  that  the  stated  dose  of  digitalis  in  infusion  is  much 
larger  than  in  substance,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  reason. 
It  might  be  safer  to  give  only  half  the  quantity,  and  increase  if  necessary.  The 
British  infusion  has  only  about  half  the  strength  of  ours.  W. 

INFUSUM  DULCAMARiS.  Br.  Infusion  of  Dulcamara. 
"Take  of  Dulcamara,  bruised,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois];   Boiling  Distilled 
Water  /tn  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain."  Br. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

INFUSUM  ERGOTiE.  Br.  Infusion  of  Ergot. 

"  Take  of  Ergot,  in  coarse  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Boil- 
ing Distilled  Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  strain."  Br. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  two  fluidounces  for  a  woman  in  labour.        W. 

INFUSUM  EUPATORII.  U.S.  Infusion  of  Thoroughwort. 

"Take  of  Thoroughwort  [the  dried  herb]  a  troyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

As  a  tonic,  this  infusion  should  be  taken  cold  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently;  as  an  emetic  and  diapho- 
retic, in  large  tepid  draughts.  W. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.,  Br.  Compounding 
fusion  of  Gentian.  ;*:.;  ^.1  ';  v> 

"Take  of  Gentian,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half  a  iroyovnce;  Bitter 
Orange  I'eel,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  Coriander,  in  moderately  coarse  pow- 
der, each,  sixty  grains ;  Alcohol  two  fluidounces  ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Alcohol  with  fourteen  fluidounces  of  Water,  and,  having  moistened  the 
mixed  powders  with  three  fluidrachms  of  the  menstruum,  pack  them  firmly  in  a 
conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  them  first  the  remainder  of  the  men- 
struum, and  afterwards  Water,  until  the  filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Gentian,  Rliced,  n  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoinlupois]  ;  Bitter-Orange 
Peel,  bruised,  C<>'  rains;  Proof  Spirit  two  fluidounces; 

Cold  Distilled  W.  Pour  the  Spirit  upon  the  dry  ingredi- 

ents, in  a  covered  vt*«sel ;  in  two  houra  add  the  Water,  and  iu  two  hours  more 
•train  through  calico." i^r. 

The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  a.«<sist  in  dissolving  the  bitter  principle,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  contribute  towards  the  preservation  of  the  infusion,  which,  without 
this  addition,  is  very  apt  to  spoil.  The  dose  is  a  fluidouuce  repeated  three  or 
foQr  times  a  day.  W. 
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INFUSUM  nUMULL  U.S.  Infusum  Lupuli.  J5r.  Infusion  of  Ropi. 

"Take  of  Hops  half  a  Iroyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two 
hoors  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Hops  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten 
fluidounces.    Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  two  hours,  and  strain."  B7\ 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  JUNIPERI.  U.S.   Infusion  of  Juniper. 

"  Take  of  Juniper,  bruised,  a  iroyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  whole  quantity  made  may  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  KRAMERIiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Infusion  of  Rhatany. 

"  Take  of  Rhatany,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  a  iroyounce ;  Water  a  suf' 
ficient  quaniity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidonnce  of  Water,  and,  hav- 
ing packed  it  firmly  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it 
until  the  filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Rhatany,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one  hour,  and  strain."  Br. 

The  infusion  of  rhatany  is  probably  most  efficient,  prepared  by  the  mode  of  per- 
colation, with  cold  water,  from  the  root  in  a  state  of  moderately  coarse  powder, 
as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  process.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  is  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  LINI  COMPOSITUM.  U.  S.  Infusum  Lini.  Br.  Com- 
pound  Infusion  of  Flaxseed.   Infusion  of  Linseed. 

"  Take  of  Flaxseed  half  a  iroyounce ;  Liquorice  Root,  bruised,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  grains ;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Linseed  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Fresh  Liquorice  Root, 
sliced,  sixty  grains;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel,  for  four  hours,  and  strain  through  calico."  Br. 

This  is  a  useful  demulcent  drink  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  passages.    It  may  be  taken  ad  libitum. 

W. 

INFUSUM  MATICJE.^r.   Infusion  of  Matico. 

"Take  of  Matico,  cut  small,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain." 
Br. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  PAREIR^.  U.S.   Infusion  of  Par  eir  a  Br  ava. 

"  Take  of  Pareira  Brava,  bruised,  a  iroyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Ma- 
cerate for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  infusion  of  pareira  brava  is  highly  esteemed  by  some  English  practitioners 
as  a  remedy  In  irritation  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages,  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces.  Brodie  employed  a  decoction  of  the  root,  which  he  prepared  by  boiling 
half  an  ounce  in  three  pints  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  and  gave  in  the  quantity 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  fluidounces  daily.  The  I3r.  Pharmacopoeia  has  substi- 
tuted the  decoction  for  the  infusion.  W. 

INFUSUM  PICIS  LIQUIDiE.  U.  S.   Infusion  of  Tar.    Tar  Water. 

"Take  of  Tar  a  pint;  Water /owr  pints.  Mix  them,  and  shake  the  mixture 
frequently  during  twenty-four  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  infusion,  and  filter 
through  paper."  U.  S. 

Water  takes  from  tar  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid,  empyreumatic  oil  inclod- 
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ing  creasote,  and  resinous  matter,  acquiring  a  sharp  empyrenmatic  taste,  the 
odour  of  tar,  aud  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  Thus  impregnated  it  is  stimulant 
and  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  pints  daily.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  wash  in  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  and  is  said  to  have  proved 
beneficial,  by  injection  into  the  bladder,  in  some  cases  of  chronic  cystitis.    W. 

INFUSUM  PRUNI  VIRGINIANS.  U,S,  Infusion  of  Wild-cherry 
Bark. 

"  Take  of  Wild-cherry  Bark,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half  a  troyounce ; 
Water  [cold]  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  six  fluidrachms  of 
Water,  let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  pack  it  gently  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and 
gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the  filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  peculiarly  suitable  object  for  officinal  direction,  as,  in  consequence 
of  the  volatile  nature  of  one  of  its  active  ingredients,  and  for  another  reason  be- 
fore stated  (see  page  690),  it  is  better  prepared  with  cold  water  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark  is  one  of  the  preparations  to  which 
the  process  of  percolation  or  displacement  is  well  adapted.  In  this  way  the  vir- 
tues of  the  bark  can  be  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  exhausted  than  by  mace- 
ration alone.  In  order  to  allow  time  for  the  reaction  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  an  hour's  preliminary  maceration  is  directed,  which 
might  perhaps  be  advantageously  somewhat  lengthened.  When  properly  made, 
the  infusion  is  beautifully  transparent,  has  the.  colour  of  Madeira  wine,  and  the 
agreeable  bitterness  and  peculiar  flavour  of  the  bark.  The  dose  is  two  or  three 
fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  when  a  strong  impres- 
sion is  required.  W. 

INFUSUM  QUASSIiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Infusion  of  Quassia. 

"Take  of  Quassia,  rasped,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Water  [cold]  a 
pint.    Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Quassia,  in  chips,  sixty  grains ;  Cold  Distilled  Water  ten  fluid- 
ounces.  Infuse,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain."  Br. 

The  proportion  of  Quassia  directed  in  the  former  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  was  much  too  small.  The  London  infusion  contained  the 
strength  of  only  two  grains  of  quassia  in  a  fluidounce,  and  the  Edinburgh  three 
grains;  while  the  dose  of  quassia  in  substance  is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm, 
and  of  the  extract  not  less  than  five  grains.  This  error  has  been  corrected  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia.  Boiling  water  may  be  employed  when  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  the  preparation  quickly;  but  cold  water  affords  a  clearer  infusion.  The 
dose  is  two  fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

INFUSUM  RHEL  U.S.,  Br.   Infusion  of  Bhuharb. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Boiling  Water 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Khubarb,  in  thin  slices,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Boil- 
ing Distilled  Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one  hour, 
and  strain."  Jir. 

In  order  that  the  rhubarb  may  be  exhausted,  it  should  be  digested  with  the 
water  near  the  fire,  at  a  temperature  somewhat  less  than  that  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  customary  to  add  some  aromatic,  such  as  cardamom,  fennt'l-seed,  or  nut- 
meg, which  improves  the  taste  of  the  infusion,  and  renders  it  more  acceptable 
to  the  stomach.  One  drachm  of  either  of  these  spices  may  be  digested  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  rhubarb. 

This  infusion  may  be  given  as  a  gentle  laxative,  In  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidounces,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  it  operates.  It  is  occasionally  used  aa 
a  vehicle  of  tonic,  antacid,  or  more  active  cathartic  medicines.  The  strooger 
acids  and  most  metallic  solutions  are  incompatible  with  it.  W. 
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INFUSUM  ROS^  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.  Infusum  Ros^  Acidum. 
Br.    Compound  lnfu%ion  of  Rose.    Acid  Infusion  of  Roses. 

*'  Take  of  Red  Rose  [dried  petals]  half  a  troyounce  ;  Dilated  Sulphuric  Acid 
three  fluidrachms ;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse  powder,  a  troyounce  and  a  half; 
Boiling  Water  two  pints  and  a  half.  Pour  the  Water  upon  the  Rose  in  a  cor- 
ered  glass  or  porcelain  vessel ;  then  add  the  Acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour. 
Lastly,  strain  the  liquid,  and  in  it  dissolve  the  Sugar."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Red-rose  Petals  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Dilute  Sul- 
phuric Acid  one  fiuidrachm  ;  Boiling  Distilled  Vf2XQr  ten  fluidounces.  Add 
the  Acid  to  the  Water,  infuse  the  Petals  in  the  mixture  in  a  covered  vessel,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  strain."  J5r. 

The  red  roses  serve  little  other  purpose  than  to  impart  a  fine  red  colour  and 
a  slight  astringent  flavour  to  the  preparation,  which  owes  its  medicinal  virtues 
almost  exclusively  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  refrigerant  and  astringent,  and 
affords  a  useful  and  not  unpleasant  drink  in  hemorrhages  and  colliquative  sweats. 
It  is  much  used  by  British  practitioners  as  a  vehicle  for  saline  medicines,  par- 
ticularly sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  taste  of  which  it  serves  to  cover.  It  is  also 
employed  as  a  gargle,  usually  in  connection  with  acids,  nitre,  alum,  or  tincture 
of  Cayenne  pepper.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  SALVIA.  U.S.   Infusion  of  Sage. 

*'  Take  of  Sage  half  a  troyounce ;  Boiling  Water  a  pint  Macerate  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  less  used  internally  than  as  a  gargle,  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  substances,  such  as  alum,  employed  in  this  way.  W. 

INFUSUM  SENEGA.  Br.  Infusion  of  SeneTca. 

"  Take  of  Senega,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  and  strain."  Br. 

The  efficacy  of  the  officinal  decoction  of  seneka  has  been  proved  by  so  long 
an  experience,  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  allowing  it  to  be  superseded  by  the 
infusion  on  hypothetical  grounds.  The  dose  of  the  preparation  is  from  one  to 
three  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  SENNiE.  CT.^.,  ^r.   Infusion  of  Senna. 

"Take  of  Senna  a  troyounce;  Coriander,  bruised,  sixty  grains;  Boiling 
Water  a  pint     Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

**  Take  of  Senna  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Ginger,  sliced,  thirty  grains; 
Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  one 
hour,  and  strain."  Br. 

We  prefer  the  coriander  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  the  ginger  of  the  Bri- 
tish, though  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient  formerly  directed 
by  the  British  Colleges  is  an  improvement.  This  infusion  deposits,  on  exposnre 
to  the  air,  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  is  said  to  aggravate  its  griping  tend- 
ency ;  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  made  in  large  quantities.  It  is  customary  to 
connect  with  it  manna  and  some  one  of  the  saline  cathartics,  which  increase  its 
efficacy,  and  render  it  less  painful  in  its  operation.  The  following  is  a  good  for- 
mula for  the  preparation  of  senna  tea.  Take  of  senna  half  an  ounce;  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  manna,  each,  an  ounce;  fennel-seed  a  drachm;  boiling  water  half 
a  pint.  Macerate  in  a  covered  vessel  till  the  liquid  cools.  One-third  may  be 
given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours  till  it  operates.  Such  a 
combination  as  this  is  called  the  black  draught  by  English  writers.  The  dose  of 
the  infusion  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  about  four  fluidounces. 

The  cold  infusion,  especially  if  made  by  percolation  from  the  coarsely  pow- 
dered leaves,  while  probably  not  inferior  in  strength  to  that  prepared  with  boil- 
ing water,  is  said  to  be  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  W. 
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INFUSUM  SERPENTARIiE.  U,  S.,  Br.   Infutton  of  Serpentaria, 

"Take  of  Serpeutaria,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  Aa// a  (royounce:  War 
ter  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidrachms  of  Water 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until 
the  filtered  liquid  measures  a  pint. 

"This  Infusion  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  Serpentaria  with  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  for  two  hoars,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Serpentary  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Dis- 
tilled Water  ten  Jiuidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  and 
strain."  Br. 

This  is  the  ordinary  form  in  which  serpentaria  is  employed.  The  dose  is  one 
or  two  fluidounces,  repeated  every  two  hours  in  low  forms  of  fever,  but  less  fre- 
quently iu  chronic  affections.  W. 

INFUSUM  SPIGELI/E.  t^.^y.   Infusion  of  Spigelia, 
"Take  of  Spigelia  half  a  troy  ounce ;  Boiling  Water  apint.     Macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  from  four  flui- 
drachms to  a  fluidounce;  for  an  adult,  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces,  repeated 
morning  and  evening.  A  quantity  of  senna  equal  to  that  of  the  spigelia  is  usu- 
ally added,  in  order  to  ensure  a  cathartic  effect.  W. 

INFUSUM  TABACI.  U,S.  Enema  Tabaci.  Br.  Infusion  of  To- 
bacco. 

"  Take  of  Tobacco  sixty  grains :  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

For  the  mode  of  preparing  the  British  Enema  Tabaci,  see  page  107T. 

This  is  used  only  in  the  form  of  enema  in  strangulated  hernia,  obstinate  colic, 
and  retention  of  urine  from  spasm  of  the  urethra.  Only  half  of  the  pint  of  the 
U.  S.  infusion  should  be  employed  at  once;  and,  if  this  should  not  produce  re- 
laxation in  half  an  hour,  the  remainder  may  be  injected.  Fatal  consequences 
have  resulted  from  too  free  a  use  of  tobacco  in  this  way.  W. 

INFUSUM  TARAXACI.  U.S.   Infusion  of  Dandelion. 

"  Take  of  Dandelion,  bruised,  two  iroyounces ;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  has  been  substituted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  decoction.  The 
dose  is  a  wineglassful  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener.  W. 

INFUSUM  VYM  V RSI.  Br.   Infusion  of  Bearbemj. 

"  Take  of  Bearl>erry  Leaves  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  two  hours,  and  strain 
through  calico."  Br. 

The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

INFUSUM  VALERIANiB.  U.S.,  Br.  Infusion  of  Valerian. 

"  Take  of  Valerian,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  Water  a 
sufficient  quantify.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidrachms  of  Water,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the 
Gllered  liquid  measures  a  pint. 

"This  Infusion  may  also  l)e  prepared  by  macerating  the  Valerian  with  a  pint 
of  boiling  Water,  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  straining."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Valerian,  bruised,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Boiling  Dis- 
tilled Water  ten  fluidounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  one  hour,  aiul 
■train."  Br. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  two  fluidounces,  repeated  three  or  four  times  % 
day,  or  more  frequently.  W. 
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INFUSUM  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S.  Infusion  of  ainger. 
**Take  of  Ginper,  bruised,  half  a  troyonnce ;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  two  fluidounces.  W 

LINIMENTA. 

Liniments. 

These  are  preparations  intended  for  external  use,  of  such  a  consistence  as  to 
render  them  conveniently  applicable  to  the  skin  by  gentle  friction  with  the  hand. 
They  are  usually  thicker  than  water,  but  thinner  than  the  ointments,  and  are  al- 
ways liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  former  officinal  preparations, 
belonging  to  this  class,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  editions  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  the  Liniments  of  Verdigris,  Lond.,  and  of 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia,  Lond.;  the  Compound  Liniment  of  Ammonia^ 
Ed.;  the  Camphorated  Soap  Liniment,  or  Opodeldoc,  JJ.S.',  and  the  Simple 
Liniment,  Ed. 

LINIMENTUM  ACONITI.  Br.   Liniment  of  Aconite. 

"Take  of  Aconite  Root,  in  powder,  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Camphor 
OJie  ounce  l&woird.^ ;  Rectified  Spirit  thirty  fluidounces,or  a  sw^ctency.  Moisten 
the  Aconite  Root  with  a  portion  of  the  Spirit,  and  macerate  for  seven  days ;  then 
percolate  into  a  receiver  containing  the  Camphor,  until  the  product  amounts  to 
one  pint  [Imperial  measure]."  Br. 

This  is  a  very  strong  tincture  of  aconite  root,  intended  only  for  external  use.* 
(See  Aconiti  Radicis.)  It  may  be  applied  alone  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pen- 
cil, or  in  connection  with  two  parts  or  more  of  soap  liniment  or  chloroform  lini- 
ment, by  rubbing  it  on  the  part  affected.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIiE.Cr..S'.,^r.  Liniment  of  Ammonia.  Vol- 
atile Liniment. 

"Take  of  Water  of  Ammonia  afluidounce;  Olive  Oil  two  troyounces.  Mix 
them."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Ammonia  one  fluidounce;  Olive  Oil  three  fluidounces. 
Mix  together  with  agitation."  ^Br. 

The  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias  agree  at  present  very  nearly  in  the 
strength  of  this  liniment;  the  U.S.  preparation  being  somewhat  the  stronger. 
In  the  process,  the  ammonia  reacts  with  the  oil  to  form  a  soap,  which  is  partly 
dissolved,  partly  suspended  in  the  water,  producing  a  white,  opaque  emulsion. 
The  liniment  is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  frequently  employed  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  throat,  catarrhal  and  other  pectoral  complaints  of  children,  and 
in  rheumatic  pains.  It  is  applied  by  rubbing  it  gently  upon  the  skin,  or  placing 
a  piece  of  flannel  saturated  with  it  over  the  affected  part.  Should  it  occasion 
too  much  inflammation,  it  must  be  diluted  with  oil.  W. 

*  A  liniment  of  aconite  has  for  some  years  been  considerably  employed  in  Philadelphia, 
prepared  according  to  the  following  formula  of  Prof,  Procter.  Take  of  Aconite  Root,  in 
powder,  four  (royouncet.  Glycerin  two  fluidrachms,  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the 
Aconite  with  half  a  pint  of  Alcohol  for  twenty -four  hours;  then  pack  it  in  a  small  percolator, 
and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  a  pint  of  tincture  has  passed.  Distil  oflF  twelve 
fluidounces,  and  evaporate  the  residue  until  it  measures  twelve  fluidrachms,  to  which  the 
glycerin  and  two  fluidrachms  of  alcohol  are  to  be  added,  making  the  resulting  fluid  extract 
measure  two  fluidounces.  Each  minim  of  this  represents  two  grains  of  the  root,  and,  if  the 
aconite  is  exhausted  in  the  process,  and  nothing  lost  during  the  evaporation,  both  of  which 
conditions  we  understand  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  process,  the  preparation  is  ♦wice  as  strong 
as  the  British  liniment.  It  is  intended,  as  its  name  implies,  only  for  external  use.  It  may 
"be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  liniment  described  in  the  text.  {Am.  Jouru  oj  Pharm.y 
XXV.  2^Z.)—Nott  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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LINIMENTUM  BELLADONNiE.  Br.   Liniment  of  Belladonna. 

This  is  prepared  from  Belladonna  Root  precisely  as  the  Liniment  of  Aconit«j 
is  prepared  from  Aconite  Root;  and  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  to  its 
strength  and  as©.  (See  Linimentum  Aconiti.) 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS.  V.  S.,  Br.    Lime  Liniment. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Lime  eight  Jluidounces ;  Flaxseed  Oil  seven  troy- 
ounces.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Lime  two  Jluidounces;  Olive  Oil  two  Jluidounces. 
Mix  together  with  agitation."  Br. 

The  lime  forms  a  soap  with  the  oil,  of  which  there  is  a  great  excess,  that  sepa- 
rates upon  standing.  Olive  oil,  as  directed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
often  substituted  for  that  of  flaxseed,  but  possesses  no  other  advantage  than 
that  of  having  a  less  unpleasant  odour.  This  is  a  very  useful  liniment  in  recent 
burns  and  scalds.  It  is  sometimes  called  Carron  oil,  from  having  been  much 
employed  at  the  Carron  iron  works  in  Scotland.  It  is  recommended  to  be  ap- 
plied upon  some  carded  cotton.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  CA'SiVRORM.  U.S.,  Br.   Liniment  of  Camphor. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  three  troyounces;  Olive  Oil  twelve  troyounces.  Dissolve 
the  Camphor  in  the  Oil."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  one  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Olive  Oil  four  Jluidounces. 
Dissolve  the  Camphor  in  the  Oil." -Br. 

This  is  employed  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in  sprains,  bruises,  rheumatic  or 
gouty  affections  of  the  joints,  and  other  local  pains.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
a  discutient  effect  when  rubbed  upon  glandular  swellings. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Price,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  proposes  a  modification  of  this  lini- 
ment, founded  on  the  solvent  power  of  chloroform  over  camphor,  whereby  the 
preparation  is  made  stronger  with  camphor,  and  acquires  also  additional  ano- 
dyne influence  from  the  chloroform.  The  proposed  liniment  consists  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  camphor,  two  Jluidrachms  of  chloroform,  and  iux>  Jluidounces  of 
olive  oil.  It  is  useful  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains.  {N.  J.  Med.  HeporteVf 
u.  217.) 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentum  Chloroformi,  Br.;  Linimentum  Ilydrargyri,  Br.;  Lini- 
mentum TerebinthinsB  Aceticum,  Br.  W. 

LlNIMENTUxM  CAMPHORS  COMPOSITUM.  Br.  Compound 
Liniment  of  Camphor. 

"Take  of  Camphor  two  ounces  and  a  half  [avoirdupois];  English  Oil  of 
Lavender  one  fluidrachm ;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  Jive  fluidounces; 
Rr  int  ff I  ecu  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the  Camphor  and  Oil  of  Lavender 

in  I  ,  '5  then  add  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  gradually,  with  agitation,  until 
the  whole  is  dissolved." /^r. 

This  is  used  as  a  rubefacient  and  at  the  same  time  anodyne  embrocation  in 
local  pains,  particularly  of  a  rheumatic  character.  VV. 

LINIMENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  U.S.,  Br.  Liniment  of  Cantha- 
rides. 

*'  Take  of  Cantharidcs.  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Oil  of  Turpentine  half 
a  pint.  Digest  the  Cnntharides  with  the  Oil  for  three  hours  in  a  clo.se  vessel,  by 
means  of  a  water- bat  1»,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Canthurides,  in  powder,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Acetic  Acid 
four  fluidounres ;  Ether  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Cantha- 
rides  in  the  Acetic  Acid  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  place  in  a  percolator,  and 
allow  the  Ether  to  pass  slowly  through  till  twenty  fluidounces  are  obtained. 
Keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Jir. 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  active  priociple 
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of  cantharides,  and,  when  impregnated  with  it,  acquires  in  addition  to  ita  own 
rubefacient  properties  those  of  a  powerful  epispastic.  The  U.  S.  liniment  was 
introduced  into  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
employed  it  with  advantage  as  an  external  stimulant  in  the  prostrate  states  of 
typhus  fever.  Caution,  however,  is  necessary  in  its  use,  both  to  graduate  its 
strength  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  not  to  apply  it  very  extensively, 
lest  it  may  produce  troublesome,  if  not  dangerous  vesication.  If  too  powerful, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  olive  or  linseed  oil.  The  British  preparation  is  a  solution 
of  the  active  matter  of  the  flies  in  acetic  acid  and  ether,  and,  as  the  ether  must 
quickly  evaporate,  conjoins  the  influence  of  the  cantharides  and  the  acid.    W. 

LINIMENTUM  CHLOROFORMI.  CA.AS'.,5r.  Liniment  of  Chloroform, 

"  Take  of  Purified  Chloroform  three  iroyounces;  Olive  0\\  four  troy  ounces. 
Mix  them."  C7.5f. 

"Take  of  Chloroform  tivo  fluidounces;  Liniment  of  Camphor  two  fluid- 
ounces.    Mix."^r. 

This  is  an  excellent  local  application  in  painful  aflfections,  though  the  common 
commercial  chloroform  would  have  answered  quite  as  well  as  the  purified,  di- 
rected in  the  U.  S.  formula.  As  the  chloroform  rapidly  evaporates,  it  is  desira- 
ble, in  order  to  obtain  its  full  anodyne  effect,  to  guard  against  this  by  oiled  silk 
or  some  other  impermeable  covering.  As  some  object  to  the  greasy  residue  left 
on  the  skin  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  the  soap  liniment,  which  can 
readily  be  removed  with  a  little  warm  water,  may  be  substituted  for  the  olive  oil 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  the  camphor  liniment  of  the  British  preparation.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  CROTONIS.  Br.   Liniment  of  Croton  Oil, 
"  Take  of  Croton  Oil  half  a  fluidounce  ;  Olive  Oil  three  fluidounces  and  a 
half    Mix."jBr. 

This  is  a  pustulating  preparation,  operating  somewhat  slowly.  From  ten  to 
thirty  minims  or  more  may  be  rubbed  upon  a  limited  surface,  and  repeated  twice 
a  day  or  oftener  till  an  eruption  is  produced.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  HYDRARGYRI.  J5r.   Liniment  of  Mercury, 
"Take  of  Ointment  of  Mercury  one  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Solution  of  Am- 
monia, Liniment  of  Camphor,  each,  one  fluidounce.    Liquefy  the  Ointment  of 
Mercury  in  the  Liniment  of  Camphor,  with  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  the  Solution 
of  Ammonia,  and  mix  with  agitation."  Br. 

This  is  a  stimulating  liniment,  employed  for  the  discussion  of  chronic  gland- 
ular enlargements,  swellings  of  the  joints,  and  venereal  tumours,  and  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  collections  of  fluid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to  salivate  than 
mercurial  ointment.  One  drachm  of  it  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  aflfected  part 
night  and  morning.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  lODI.  Br.   Liniment  of  Iodine. 

"Take  of  Iodine  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  [avoirdupois];  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium half  an  ounce  [avoird.];  Rectified  ^^\n\,  five  fluidounces.  Dissolve  the 
Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Spirit."  J5r. 

This  is  a  very  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  in  which  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium acts  by  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  active  ingredient.  See  for  ita 
effects  the  article  on  Iodine  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  OPII.  Br.   Liniment  of  Opium.   Anodyne  Liniment. 

*'  Take  of  Tincture  of  Opium,  Liniment  of  Soap,  each,  two  fluidounces. 
Mix."  Br. 

This  is  commonly  called  anodyne  liniment,  and  is  employed  as  an  anodyne 
and  gently  rubefacient  embrocation  in  sprains,  bruises,  and  rheumatic  and  gouty 
pains.  We  are  informed  that  the  preparation  which  has  commonly  been  used, 
under  the  name  of  anodyne  liniment,  in  this  city,  is  that  of  the  late  London 
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Pharmacopoeia,  as  given  in  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  consist 
ing  of  one  part  by  measare  of  tincture  of  opium  and  three  of  soap  liniment,  and 
consequently  having  only  half  the  opiate  strength  of  the  present;  British  liu^ 
ment.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS.  U,  S.,  Br.  Soap  Liniment  TiNCTURi 
Saponis  Camphor  ATA.  U.  S.  1850.    Camphorated  Tincture  of  Soap, 

"Take  of  Soap,  in  shavings, /oi^r  iroyounces ;  Camphor  two  troyouncesi 
Oil  of  Rosemary  Aa//*  a  Jluidounce ;  W&ter  four  Jluidounces;  Alcohol  two 
pints.  Mix  the  Alcohol  and  Water,  digest  the  Soap  with  the  mixture,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  until  it  is  dissolved;  then  filter,  and,  having  added  the  Camphor 
and  Oil,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  together."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Hard  Soap  two  ounces  and  a  ^aZ/ [avoirdupois];  Camphor  one 
ounce  and  a  quarter  [avoird.];  English  Oil  of  liosem&ry  three  fiuidrachms ; 
Rectified  Spirit  eighteen  fluidounces ;  Di&iiWed  Water  two  fiuidounces.  Mix 
the  Water  with  the  Spirit,  and  add  the  Oil  of  Rosemary,  the  Soap,  and  the 
Camphor.  Digest  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  10°,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, until  all  are  dissolved."  i^r. 

It  is  necessary,  in  preparing  this  liniment,  that  the  soap  employed  should  not 
have  been  made  with  animal  oil,  as  otherwise  the  preparation  will  not  be  fluid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  soap  indicated  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  that 
"prepared  from  soda  and  olive  oil," commonly  called  Castile  soap.  Made  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1840,  the  tincture  was 
unable  to  retain  the  soap  in  solution,  and  therefore  coagulated  more  or  less  on 
cooling.  This  defect  was  corrected  in  the  edition  of  1850,  by  the  addition  of 
water ;  and  a  similar  reformation  has  been  made  in  the  British  process. 

In  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  this  preparation,  though  com- 
monly called  Soap  liniment,  received  the  name  of  Tinctura  Saponis  Campho- 
rata,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  similar  preparation  called  Opodeldoc,  which,  hav- 
ing a  soft  semi-solid  consistence,  was  introduced  with  tiie  title  of  Lininienluni 
Sa^x)ni8  Camphoratum.  This,  having  been  discarded  at  the  late  revision,  the 
Tincture  reverted  to  its  place  among  the  liniments,  and  is  now  called  simply 
Liuimentum  Saponis.  But,  as  the  old  Camphorated  Soap  Liniment  or  Opodeldoc 
is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  still  somewhat  in  use,  we  give  here  the  process  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  for  its  preparation,  with  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

"Take  of  Common  Soap,  sliced, /Arcc  ounces;  Camphor  an  ounce;  Oil  of 
Rosemary,  Oil  of  Origanum,  each,  a  Jluidrachm;  Alcohol  a  pint.  Digest  the 
8oap  with  the  Alcohol,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  till  dissolved;  tbcnaddthe  Cam- 
phor and  Oils,  and  when  they  are  dissolved,  pour  the  liquor  iuto  broad-mouthed 
bottles.    This  liniment  has,  when  cold,  the  consiHtence  of  a  soft  ointment." 

This  preparation  dilTers  from  the  ofiicinul  Liniraentum  Saponis  chiefly  in  being 
prepared  with  common  white  soap,  made  with  animal  fut,  instead  of  Castile  soap, 
which  is  mode  of  olive  oil.  The  former  is  peculiarly  lulapted  to  the  purposes  of 
this  formula,  in  consequence  of  assuming,  when  its  alcoholic  solution  cools,  the 
consistence  characteristic  of  the  liniment.  It  is  customary,  aft«r  the  solution  o/ 
the  soap  has  been  effected,  to  pour  the  liquor  into  small  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  conUiining  about  four  fluidounces,  in  which  it  Concretes  into  a  soft,  trans- 
lucent, uniform,  yellowish-white  mass.  This  liniment  melts  with  the  heal  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  becomes  lii^uid  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

The  Soap  liniment  is  much  u.*<ed,  as  an  anodyne  and  gently  rubefacient  embro- 
cation, in  sprains,  bruises,  and  rheumatic  or  gouty  pains. 

Off.  Prep.   Linimentum  Opii,  Jir.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTIIINiE.  U.S.,  Br.  Liniment  of  Turpen- 
tine. 

"Take  of  Resin  Cerate  twelve  troyounces;  Oil  of  Turpentine  half  a  pint. 
Add  the  Oil  to  the  Cerate  previoasly  meltedi  and  mix  them.^  U.  S 
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"Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  five  Jluidounces ;  Ointment  of  Resin  eight 
owices  [avoirdupois].  Melt  the  Ointment  of  Resin,  then  add  the  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine gradually,  and  stir  until  a  uniform  liniment  is  obtained."  i?r. 

This  preparation  is  the  liniment  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Kentish,  and  sub- 
seqi  ently  so  highly  lauded  as  a  remedy  in  burns  and  scalds.  It  should  be  applied 
as  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  as  possible,  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued when  the  peculiar  inflammation  excited  by  the  fire  is  removed.  The  best 
mode  of  application  is  to  cover  the  burnt  or  scalded  surface  with  pledgets  of 
patent  lint  saturated  with  the  liniment.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  sound  parts.  This  liniment  may  also  be  successfully  applied  in 
other  cases  of  cutaneous  inflammatioQ  requiring  stimulation,  as  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  erysipelas.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINiE  ACETICUM.  Br.  Liniment  of 
Turpentine  and  Acetic  Acid. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  one  Jluidounce ;  Acetic  Acid  one  fiuidounce ; 
Liniment  of  Camphor  one  fiuidounce.    Mix.^^r. 

This  is  a  powerful  rubefacient  liniment,  combining  the  irritant  properties  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine  and  acetic  acid,  though  somewhat  diluted  by  the  camphor 
liniment.  W. 

LIQUORES. 

Solutions. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  includes,  in  this  class  of  preparations,  all  aqueous 
solutions  in  which  the  substance  acted  on  is  wholly  soluble  in  water,  excluding 
those  in  which  the  dissolved  matter  is  gaseous  or  very  volatile,  as  in  the  Aquae 
or  Waters.  The  Solution  of  Gutta-percha  is  the  only  one  in  which  water  is  not 
used  as  the  menstruum ;  and  that  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  present  cate- 
gory, because  no  better  position  could  be  found  for  it. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  has  been  deemed  expedient,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances in  which  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  is  an  isolated  solid  body,  to  make 
the  solutions  of  uniform  strength,  without  regard  to  the  physiological  powers  of 
the  medicine,  or  its  ordinary  dose.  The  solutions  of  this  kind  contain  four  grains 
of  the  medicine  to  an  Imperial  fiuidounce  of  the  menstruum,  or  half  a  grain  in  a 
fluidrachm.  There  is  a  convenience  in  this  plan  to  the  prescriber,  in  relation  to 
all  medicines  which  habitually  present  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the  solid  state ; 
but  to  alter  the  strength  of  a  solution  which  has  been  long  known,  and  the  dose 
of  which  is  familiar,  in  order  to  make  it  conform  with  others,  is  to  endanger  fre- 
quent serious  errors  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  In  such  medicines,  for  example,  as 
Fowler's  solution,  the  dose  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  in  reference 
to  the  solution,  and  not  to  the  solid  medicinal  substance  it  may  contain.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  prefer  the  method  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  regu- 
lates the  strength  of  its  solutions  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  medicine, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  an  ideal  standard. 

Though  several  of  the  solutions  have  long  been  officinal,  it  is  now  for  the  first 
time  that,  in  both  Pharmacopoeias,  they  have  been  dislocated  from  their  old  at- 
tachments, and  arranged  together  as  a  distinct  class  of  preparations.  W. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIA  ACETATIS.  U.  S.,  Br.  Spiritus  Mindbreri. 
Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia.   Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

"Take  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  two  pints;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Add  the  Carbonate  gradually  to  the  Acid  until  this  is  saturated, 
and  filter.    This  preparation,  when  dispensed,  should  be  freshly  made."  If.  S. 

"Take  of  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia  three  fiuidounces  and  a  half,  or  a 
sufficiency;  Acetic  Acid  ten  fiuidounces,  or  a  sufficiency.  Mix  jjradually,  ac  s'.. 
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if  the  product  is  not  neotral  to  test  paper,  make  it  so  by  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  either  liquid."  Br. 

This  preparatiou  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  XJ.  S. 
process  by  which  it  is  formed  constitutes  a  case  of  single  elective  affinity.  The 
acetic  acid  combines  with  the  ammonia  of  the  carbonate,  forming  the  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  disengages  the  carbonic  acid  with  etfervescence.  Distilled  vinegar 
was  formerly  used,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  diluted  acetic  acid,  which  is  much 
to  be  preferred  ;  because,  besides  furnishing  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  uniform 
strength,  a  result  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  employment  of  distilled  vine- 
gar, it  avoids  the  production  of  a  brownish  solution,  which  uniformly  follows 
V  the  use  of  the  latter,  especially  when  it  has  been  condensed  in  a  metallic  worm. 
The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  weight  of 
the  acid  of  average  strength,  cannot  be  laid  down  with  precision,  on  account  of 
the  variable  quality  of  the  salt.  The  preparation,  when  made  with  the  diluted 
acetic  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  acetate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  more  convenient  to  add  the  salt  to  the  acid  than  the  acid  to  the 
salt;  as  the  point  of  saturation  is  thus  more  easily  attained.  In  ascertaining 
this  point  by  test-paper,  the  alkaline  reaction  will  begin,  though  a  portion  of 
free  acetic  acid  may  still  remain ;  a  little  of  it  being  insufficient  to  overcome  the 
natural  alkaline  reaction  of  the  salt.  (See  page  21.)  A  complication  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  expelled  from  the  liquid 
towards  the  end  of  the  saturation  by  warming  it.  Supposing  the  carbonic  acid 
got  rid  of,  the  best  rule,  perhaps,  is  to  cease  adding  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  least  sign  of  alkalinity. 

In  the  British  process  the  ammonia  combines  directly  with  the  acetic  acid, 
without  other  reaction.  The  solution  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  U.  8. 
Pharmacopoeia,  or  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain,  being  made 
with  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  and  undiluted  acetic  acid,  probably  because 
it  keeps  better  when  thus  made.  To  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  pre- 
paration, it  would  require  to  be  diluted  with  about  four  measures  of  distilled 
water.  There  is  an  advantage  in  the  British  process  in  the  use  of  ammonia  in- 
stead of  its  carbonate;  as  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  point  of  satu- 
ration arising  from  carbonic  acid  is  avoided ;  but  in  this  solution,  as  in  the  neu- 
tral mixture,  a  great  benefit  remedially  is  gained  by  the  presence  of  that  acid, 
which  reconciles  the  stomach  to  the  medicine,  and  sometimes  even  allays  vomit- 
ing in  febrile  diseases.  "With  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  better  to  use  the  car- 
Iwnate  of  ammonia,  and  to  prepare  the  solution  without  heating  it  in  order  to 
drive  off  the  acid,  even  though  thereby  there  might  be  some  risk  of  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  one  of  the  constituents. 

Properties.  Solntion  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  when  made  of  pure  materials,  is 
a  limpid  and  colourless  liquid  without  smell.  Its  taste  is  saline,  and  resembles 
that  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sugar.  When  it  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  its 
taste  is  bitterish.  It  should  be  freshly  prepared  at  short  intervals ;  as  its  acid 
becomes  decomposed,  and  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  generated.  As 
formerly  prepared,  under  the  name  of  ttpiritua  Minfh'rrri,  it  was  made  from  the 
impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  containing  animal  oil,  which  modified  the  prepa- 
ration by  giving  rise  to  a  portion  of  ammoniucnl  soap.  When  pure  it  is  not 
coloured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  nor  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  Nitrate 
of  silver  precipitates  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver,  soluble  in  water,  and  especially 
In  nitric  at^-id.  An  insoluble  precipitate  with  this  te^^t  is  chloride  of  silver,  and 
mows  the  pr-  •   muriatic  acid.    Potassa  di-  ammonia;  sulphuric 

acid,  acetous  When  evaporated  to  dryn  n'sidiie  is  wholly  dis- 

sipated hy  heat  niih  the  smell  of  ammonia.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids,  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
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When  it  contains  free  carbonic  acid»  it  produces  with  the  acetate  or  subacetate 
of  leac  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead,  which,  being  mistaken  for  the  sulphate, 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  sulphuric  acid  was  present 
in  the  distilled  vinegar,  when  this  has  been  employed.  Acetate  of  ammonia  is  a 
salt  of  difficult  crystallization,  and  very  deliquescent.  When  perfect  it  probably 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  like  the  acetates  of  potassa  and  soda.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  sublimation  from  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dry  acetate  of  potassa  or  of  lime, 
and  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  51,  and  one  of  am- 
monia 17  =  68,  with  seven  eqs.  of  water  63,  when  crystallized.  It  may  be  viewed 
as  acetate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  containing  six  eqs.  of  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  is  a  valuable 
diaphoretic,  much  employed  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  According  to 
the  indications  to  be  answered  by  its  use,  it  is  variously  combined  with  nitre  and 
autiraonials,  camphor  and  laudanum.  If,  instead  of  promoting  its  determination 
to  the  skin  by  external  warmth,  the  patient  walk  about  in  a  cool  air,  its  action 
will  be  directed  to  the  kidneys.  In  large  doses,  it  is  said  to  relieve  painful  men- 
struation. It  is  sometimes  used  externally  as  a  discutient.  Mr.  Brande  speaks 
of  it  as  very  useful  in  mumps,  applied  hot  upon  a  piece  of  flannel.  In  the  hydro- 
cele of  children,  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Maushner,  applied  by  means 
of  compresses  kept  constantly  moist.  Mixed  in  the  quantity  of  a  fluidounce  with 
seven  fluidounces  of  rose-water,  and  two  fluidrachms  of  laudanum,  it  forms  a  use- 
ful collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia.  The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  used  it  as  a 
lotion  with  good  effect  in  porrigo  affecting  the  scalp.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  pre- 
paration is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  and  a  half,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  It  proves  sometimes  very 
grateful  to  febrile  patients,  when  prescribed  with  an  equal  measure  of  carbonic 
acid  water. 

Of  the  Br.  solution  the  sp.  gr.  is  1-06 ;  and  one  fluidounce  treated  with  excess 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  water-bath,  leaves  a  residue  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  weighing  100  grains.  It  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
to  have  no  action  on  litmus,  and  not  to  be  rendered  turbid  by  lime-water;  the 
former  test  indicating  its  neutrality,  the  latter  the  absence  of  free  carbonic  acid 
or  a  carbonate.  It  is  very  important  not  to  confound  the  British  solution  with 
our  own,  as  the  dose  is  much  smaller,  being  only,  for  ordinary  purposes,  from 
thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  which  should  be  largely  diluted  with  water.    B. 

LIQUOR  ANTIMONII  TERCHLORIDI.  Br,  Solution  of  Terchloride 
of  Antimony. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Com- 
mercial Hydrochloric  Acid  four  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Place  the  Sulphuret 
of  Antimony  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  pour  upon  it  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and, 
constantly  stirring,  apply  to  the  mixture,  beneath  a  flue  with  a  good  draught,  a 
gentle  heat,  which  must  be  gradually  augmented  as  the  evolution  of  gas  begins 
to  slacken,  until  the  liquid  boils.  Maintain  it  at  this  temperature  for  fifteen 
minutes ;  then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  filter  the  liquid  through  calico 
into  another  vessel,  returning  what  passes  through  first,  that  a  perfectly  clear  so- 
lution may  be  obtained.  Boil  this  down  to  the  bulk  of  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.], 
and  preserve  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

When  tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  muriatic 
acid,  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  terchloride 
of  antimony  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  which  gives  rise 
to  effervescence.  As  this  gas  is  exceedingly  offensive  and  deleterious,  the  ma- 
terials, during  the  reaction,  are  directed  to  be  placed  under  a  flue  with  a  good 
draught.  When  the  reaction  is  over,  the  resulting  aqueous  solution  of  terchlo- 
ride, after  having  been  strained,  is  boiled  down  to  a  determinate  volume. 

Properties,  Solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  is  a  transparent,  pale-yellow, 
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dense  liquid,  possessing  caustic  properties.  When  of  a  deep-red  colour,  it  ii 
impure  from  the  presence  of  iron.  Its  sp.  gr,,  concentrated  to  the  extent  directed 
in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  I  470.  "A  little  of  it  dropped  into  water  gives  a 
white  precipitate,  and  the  filtered  solution  lets  fall  a  copious  deposit  on  the  ad- 
dition of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  water  be  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  becomes  orange."  (/^r.),These  reactions  show  that 
it  contains  antimony  and  chlorine.  A  fluidrachm  of  it,  mixed  with  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  water  in  which  are  dissolved  110  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  forms  a  clear 
solution,  from  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  an  orange  precipitate 
(tersulphuret  of  antimony),  weighing,  when  washed  and  dried  at  212°,  at  least  22 
grains.  {Br.)  When  it  is  distilled,  water,  the  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  any 
tersulphuret  of  arsenic  that  may  happen  to  be  present,  are  first  expelled,  and 
afterwards  the  terchloride  volatilizes.  The  pure  terchloride  may  be  obtained  by 
changing  the  receiver,  as  soon  as  the  distilled  product  concretes  on  cooling 
Pure  terchloride  of  antimony,  called  by  the  earlier  chemists  hviter  of  anlimony, 
is  a  white,  readily  fusible  solid,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  deliquescent  and 
powerfully  caustic,  and  volatilizable  under  an  obscure  red  heat.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  a  caustic.  It  usually  acts  without  causing  much  pain  or  in- 
flammation ;  and,  after  the  separation  of  the  eschar,  a  clean,  healthy  ulcer  is  left. 

Solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony  was  a  new  officinal  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1850,  and  is  probably  retained  in  the  British  not  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  but  simply  as  a  source  of  the  officinal  oxide  of  antimony. 

Off.  Prep.  Antimonii  Oxidum,  Br.  B. 

LIQUOR  ARSENICI  ET  IIYDRARGYRI  lODIDI.  U.S.  Solution 
of  Iodide  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury.  Solution  of  Hydriodate  of  Arsenic 
and  Mercury.    Ihnovans  Solution. 

'*  Take  of  Iodide  of  Arsenic,  Red  Iodide  of  Mercury,  each,  thirty-five  grains; 
Distilled  Water  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  Iodides  with  half  a  flnidounce  of  the 
Water,  and,  when  they  have  dissolved,  add  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  solution  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  in  1839, 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  as  a  therapeutic  agent  combining  the  medical  virtues 
of  its  three  ingredients,  and  was  adopted  as  an  officinal  ])reparation  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  of  1850.  The  former  has  retained  it  in  the  present 
edition  ;  but,  on  the  absorption  of  the  latter  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  was 
discarded.  The  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  simplified  one  of 
Prof  Procter,  which  consists  essentially  iu  dissolving  equal  weights  of  the  terio- 
dide  of  arsenic  and  biuiodide  (red  iodide)  of  mercury  in  a  measured  quantity  of 
distilled  water.  The  proportion  of  equal  weights  corresponds  nearly  to  single 
equivalents  of  the  component  iodides.  The  Dublin  formula  was  more  compli- 
cated. In  it  the  proper  quantities  of  arsenic,  mercury,  and  iodine  were  caused 
to  unite  by  first  rubbing  them  together  with  alcohol,  and  then  boiling  the  pro- 
duct with  distilled  water,  which  was  afterwards  added,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a 
determinate  bulk.  The  iodides  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  formed  by  the  tritura- 
tion, were  as.^^umcd  by  Mr.  Donovan  to  become,  by  solution,  hydriodutes  seve- 
rally of  arsenious  acid  (white  oxide  of  arsenic),  and  of  dcutoxide  of  mercury 
(red  precipitate). 

PropcrtuH.  This  solution  has  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  a  slightly  styptic  taste. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  colour  is  orange-yellow,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free 
iodine.  This  may  be  neutralized  by  rubbing  the  solution  with  a  little  metallic 
mercury  or  arsenic,  in  fine  p(jwder,  and  the  proper  hue  thus  restored.  The  solu- 
tion is  iiicoin])atiblo  with  laudanum,  and  the  soluble  salts  of  morphia.  On  the 
supposition  that  it  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodides,  it  will  contain  them  in  the 
proportion  of  oDe  eq.  of  ieriodide  of  arsenic  458-9  to  one  of  biniodido  of  mer* 
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cnry  462-6,  which  are  nearly  equal  weights.  On  the  theory  of  their  conversion 
into  Lydriodates  by  solution,  five  eqs.  of  water  45  would  be  required,  three  for 
the  arsenical  teriodide,  and  two  for  the  mercurial  biniodide;  and  the  result  would 
be  one  eq.  of  arsenious  acid  99,  one  of  deutoxide  of  mercury  216,  and  five  of 
hydriodic  acid  6365,  the  latter  containing  five  eqs.  of  iodine  G31-5.  The  solution 
here  supposed  would  contain  about  two  and  one-sixth  times  as  much  deutoxide 
of  mercury  as  of  arsenious  acid. 

Medical  Properties.  This  preparation  has  been  found  decidedly  useful  as  an 
alterative  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  difl'erent  forms  of  psoriasis, 
impetigo,  porrigo,  lepra,  pityriasis,  lupus,  and  venereal  eruptions,  both  papular 
and  scaly.  In  support  of  its  eflficacy  in  these  affections,  Mr.  Donovan  has  ad- 
duced the  testimony  of  a  number  of  respectable  practitioners,  who  have  com- 
municated to  him  the  results  of  their  experience.  The  disease  in  some  of  the 
cases  cured  had  existed  for  several  years.  Many  American  physicians  also  have 
used  it  advantageously  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  found  more  marked  and  prompt 
effects  from  it  than  from  the  remedies  usually  resorted  to.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  given  preferably  in  distilled  water.  The  latter 
dose  contains  the  twenty- fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  a  little  over  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  deutoxide  of  mercury,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
iodine.  Dr.  E.  I.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  who  has  employed  it  in  many  cases,  never 
exceeded  five  drops,  three  times  a  day.  Sometimes  the  medicine  deranges  the 
stomach,  confines  the  bowels,  and  causes  headache,  giddiness,  and  confusion  of 
mind.  When  these  effects  are  produced,  it  must  be  laid  aside,  and  a  purgative 
administered.  After  an  interval  varying  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  it  may 
be  resumed,  but  in  a  smaller  dose.  The  treatment  must  often  be  persevered  in 
for  several  months.  Sometimes  the  medicine  produces  moderate  salivation.  The 
solution,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  has  occasionally  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage as  an  application  to  the  ulcers  or  eruptions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
given  internally.  (See  three  papers  by  Mr.  Donovan,  contained  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  Nov.  1839,  Sept.  1840,  and  Nov.  1842.)     B. 

LIQUOR  ATROPI^.  ^r.    Solution  of  Atropia. 

"Take  of  Atropia,  in  crystals,  four  grains;  Rectified  Spirit  one  Jluidrachm  ; 
Distilled  Water  seven  fluidrachms.  Mix  the  Spirit  and  the  Water,  and  dis- 
solve the  Atropia  in  the  mixture."  Br.  " 

For  the  effects  of  this  solution,  see  Atropia.  If  given  internally  the  dose  to 
begin  with  should  not  exceed  four  minims.  But,  as  we  have  in  the  extract  of 
belladonna  a  preparation  which  may  generally  be  depended  on  for  obtaining  the 
effects  of  the  medicine,  it  seems  hardly  advisable  to  make  use  internally  of  so 
powerful  and  dangerous  a  preparation.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  eye  for  dilating 
the  pupil,  or  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  for  obtaining  the  effects  of 
Belladonna  on  the  system.  W. 

LIQUOR  BARII  OHLORIDL  U.S,  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium. 
Solution  of  Muriate  of  Baryta. 

"Take  of  Chloride  of  Barium  a  troyounce;  Distilled  Water  three  fluid- 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  Chloride  in  the  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.S. 

This  has  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  preparations  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, but  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  as  a  test  solution. 

Chloride  of  barium,  not  being  used  in  the  solid  state,  is  here  dissolved  for  con- 
venience in  prescribing.  The  solution  is  nearly  saturated,  and  is  probabiy  too 
strong  for  convenient  use.  It  should  be  limpid  and  colourless ;  and,  to  make  it 
80,  the  salt  in  crystals,  and  not  in  powder,  should  be  employed. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  solution  is  deobstruent  and  anthelmintic, 
and  in  large  doses  poisonous;  its  action,  according  to  some,  being  aDAbf,ou«i  %o 
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that  of  arsenic.  It  was  introdnced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Crawford  as  a  remedy 
for  cancer  and  scrofula.  Its  value  in  the  latter  disease  has  been  insisted  on  by 
Hufelaud.  This  physician  considers  it  to  act  more  particularly  on  the  lyrapnatic 
system,  in  the  irritated  states  of  which  he  esteems  it  a  valuable  remedy.  Hence 
he  recommends  it  in  the  scrofulous  affections  of  delicate  and  irritable  organs, 
such  as  the  eyes,  lungs,  &c.  In  the  commencement  of  scrofulous  phthisis,  he 
views  it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  to  which  we  can  have  recourse.  It  is  also 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  ulcers,  and  ophthalmia.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  of  the  U.  S.  solution  is  about  five  drops,  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
gradually  hut  cautiously  increased,  until  it  produces  nausea,  or  some  other  sen- 
sible impression.  When  taken  in  an  overdose  it  causes  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  vertigo,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms.  To  combat  its  poisonous 
effects,  recourse  must  be  had  immediately  to  a  weak  solution  of  sul|)hate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  acts  by  converting  the  poison  into  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 
If  vomiting  does  not  come  on,  it  should  be  induced  by  tickling  the  fauces,  or 
by  the  administration  of  an  emetic.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  three  drachms  of  the 
solid  salt,  taken  by  mistake  for  sulphate  of  magnesia,  was  successfully  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  castor  oil,  by  Dr.  C.  Wolf,  a  German  physician. 
The  chief  symptoms  were  tormina  and  vomiting,  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  weak  voice,  want  of  muscular  power  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
paralysis  of  the  left  eyelid. 

Fharm.  Uses.    In  preparing  Ferri  et  Quini»  Citras,  /?r.  B. 

LIQUOR  CALCII  CHLORIDI.  U.S.  Solution  of  Chloride  of  CaU 
cium.   Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

"  Take  of  Marble,  in  small  pieces,  six  troyounces;  Muriatic  Acid  twelve  troy* 
ouvces;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity .  Mix  the  Acid  with  half  a  pint 
of  Distilled  Water,  and  gradually  add  the  Marble.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
effervescence  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  when  the  action  has  ceased,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  one  and  a  half 
times  its  weight  of  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  not  included  among  the  preparations  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  as  a  test  solution. 

By  the  above  process  chloride  of  calcium  is  first  formed,  and  then  dissolved 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  water.  The  solution  contains  1  part  of  the  chloride  in 
about  2*5  parts. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  has  a  disagreeable,  bitter,  acrid  taste.  It 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates ;  by  putassa,  soda,  and 
their  carbonates;  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potassaand  soda,  nitrate 
of  silver,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  mercury,  and  acetate  of  lead.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring chloride  of  calcium,  and  its  chemical  properties,  are  detailed  under  the 
head  of  Calcii  Chloridum  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

Medical  Vroperlies  and  Uses.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  considered  tonic  and 
deobstruent,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  perspiration,  and  mu- 
cus. It  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a  remedy  by  Fourcroy,  and  was  at  one 
time  much  used  in  scrofulous  diseases  and  goitre.  It  still  continues  in  favour 
with  sonif  physicians,  but  is  less  employed  than  formerly.  It  has  been  especially 
re^jraniended  in  tabes  mesenterii'a.  Cazenave  has  employed  it  advantageously 
in  chronic  eczema  and  impetigo,  connected  with  a  lymphatic  temperunirnt.  When 
too  largely  taken  it  sometimes  occa>ions  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purgintr,  and  in 
excessive  doscf  may  even  produce  fatal  effects;  but  it  is  a  much  safer  remedy 
than  chloride  oi  barium,  which  has  U'en  recommended  in  tlie  same  complaints. 
The  (Jose  of  the  solution  is  from  thirty  minims  or  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  to  be 
repealed  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  and  gradually  increased  to  two,  three,  or 
tjveu  fonr  fluidrachms.    It  may  r  sweetened  water. 

Off.  Frep.  Calcis  Carbonals  i  :       ,        .        >.  W. 
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LIQUOR  CALCIS.  Z7. 6'.,  ^r.    Solution  of  Lime.    Lime-water. 

"Take  of  Lime /owr  troyounces;  DiRtilled  Water  eight  pints.  Upon  the 
Lime,  first  slaked  with  a  little  of  the  Distilled  Water,  pour  the  remainder,  and 
Btir  them  together.  Then  immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  for 
three  hours.  Keep  the  solution,  together  with  the  undissolved  Lime,  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  when  wanted  for  use.  Water  free 
from  saline  or  other  obvious  impurity,  though  not  distilled,  may  be  employed 
in  this  process."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Slaked  Lime  two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  one  gal- 
lon [Imperial  measure].  Introduce  the  Lime  into  a  stoppered  bottle  containing 
the  Water;  and  shake  well  for  two  or  three  minutes.  After  twelve  hours  the 
excess  of  lime  will  have  subsided,  and  the  clear  solution  may  be  drawn  off  with 
a  syphon  as  it  is  required  for  use,  or  transferred  to  a  green-glass  bottle  furnished 
with  a  well-ground  stopper.  When  the  whole  of  the  solution  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  made,  a  fresh  solution  may  be  obtained 
by  shaking  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with  another  gallon  of  Dis- 
tilled Water;  and,  if  the  lime  be  pure,  and  the  bottle  accurately  stopped,  the 
process  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times."  Br. 

A  solution  of  lime  in  water  is  the  result  of  these  processes.  By  the  slaking 
of  the  lime  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  rendered  more  easily  diffusible  through 
the  water.  According  to  both  Pharmacopoeias,  the  solution  is  to  be  kept  in 
bottles  with  a  portion  of  undissolved  lime,  which  causes  it  always  to  be  satu- 
rated, whatever  may  be  the  tera[)erature,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  If  care  be  taken  to  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution 
in  the  bottle,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  agitation,  the  upper  portion  will  always 
remain  sufficiently  clear  for  use.  The  repetition  of  the  process,  suggested  in  the 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  into  effect  indefinitely.  By  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  the  lime  is  gradually  converted  into  the  carbonate, 
and  thus  rendered  insoluble.  The  employment  of  distilled  water  as  the  solvent 
may  seem  a  useless  refinement;  and  it  certainly  is  unnecessary  when  pure  spring 
or  river  water  is  attainable ;  but  in  many  places  the  common  water  is  very  im- 
pure, and  wholly  unfit  for  a  preparation,  one  of  the  most  frequent  uses  of  which 
is  to  allay  irritation  of  stomach.  Water  dissolves  but  a  minute  proportion  of 
lime,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  law,  less  when  hot  than  cold.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  employing  cold  water  in  the  process.  According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  a 
pint  of  water  (the  wine  pint  of  the  U.  S.  Pharm.)  at  212°  dissolves  56  grains 
of  lime,  at  60°,  9  7  grains,  and  at  32°,  110  grains.  When  a  cold  saturated 
solution  is  heated,  a  deposition  of  lime  takes  place. 

Properties.  Lime-water  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  of  a  disagreeable  alka- 
line taste,  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  forms  an  imperfect  soap  with 
oils.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
pellicle  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  subsiding  after  a  time,  is  replaced 
by  another,  and  so  on  successively  till  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  exhausted.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  keeping  lime-water  either  in  closely  corked  bottles  which  should 
be  full,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  in  bottles  with  an  excess  of  lime.  "  Ten  fluid- 
ounces  of  it  require  for  neutralization  at  least  twenty  measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.^^  Br. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Lime-water  is  antacid,  tonic,  and  astringent, 
and  is  very  usefully  employed  in  dyspepsia  with  acidity  of  stomach,  diarrhoea, 
diabetes,  and  gravel  attended  with  superabundant  secretion  of  uric  acid.  Mixed 
with  an  equal  measure  of  milk,  which  completely  covers  its  offensive  taste,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  in  our  possession  for  nausea  and  vomiting  dependent 
on  irritability  of  stomach.  We  have  found  a  diet  exclusively  of  lime-water  and 
milk  to  be  more  effectual  than  almost  any  other  plan  of  treatment  in  dyspepsia 
accompanied  with  vomiting  of  food.   In  this  case,  one  part  of  the  solution  to 
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two  or  three  parts  of  milk  is  usually  snflScient,  Lime-water  is  also  thought  to 
be  useful  by  dissolving  the  intestinal  mucus  in  cases  of  worms,  and  in  other  com- 
plaints connected  with  an  excess  of  this  secretion.  Externally  it  is  employed  as 
a  wash  in  tinea  capitis  and  scabies,  as  an  application  to  foul  and  gangrenous 
ulcers,  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhcea  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder  or  urethra, 
and,  mixed  with  linseed  or  olive  oil,  as  a  liniment  in  burns  and  scalds.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces  several  times  a  day.  When  employed  to  allay 
nausea,  it  is  usually  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  new  milk,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  two 
hours.   If  too  long  continued  it  debilitates  the  stomach. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Argeuti  Oxidum,  Br. 

Of.  Prep.  Liuimentum  Calcis.  W. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  CIILORAT^E.  5r.    Solution  of  CJdorinated  Lime. 

*'Take  of  Chlorinated  Lime  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  one 
gallon  [Imperial  measure].  Mix  well  the  Water  and  the  Chlorinated  Lime  by 
trituration  in  a  large  mortar,  and,  having  transferred  the  mixture  to  a  stoppered 
bottle,  let  it  be  well  shaken  several  times  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Pour 
out  now  the  contents  of  the  bottle  on  a  calico  filter,  and  let  the  solution  which 
passes  through  be  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  liquid  is 
1035."yM 

For  the  properties  and  uses  of  this  preparation,  see  Calx  Ghlorinata,  page 
185.  The  British  Pharmacopceia  gives  the  following  test  of  its  strength.  "  One 
fluidrachm  mixed  with  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  four 
fluidounces  of  water,  when  acidulated  with  two  fluidrachms  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
gives  a  red  solution,  which  requires  for  the  discharge  of  its  colour  forty-six  mea- 
sures of  the  volumetric  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.'"  This  determines  its 
strength  in  chlorine,  by  determining  the  quantity  of  iodine  which  the  chlorine 
contained  in  it  is  capable  of  separating  from  iodide  of  potassium.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  that  a  test  of  its  character  is  thus  given  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  its 
strength  must  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  chlorinated  lime  employed. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  hydrosulphnric  acid,  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
oia,  snlphuret  of  potassium,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  dose  for  internal  use  is 
from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  For  external  application  the  solution  may 
be  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  or  may  be  used  of  the  full  strength  in 
some  cutaneous  affections.  W. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  SACCIIARATUS.  Br.  Saccharated  Solution  of 
Lime. 

*•  Take  of  Slaked  Lime  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder, 
tioo  ounces  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Mix  the 
Lime  and  the  Sugar  by  trituration  in  a  mortar.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  bottle 
containing  the  Water,  and,  having  closed  this  with  a  cork,  shake  it  occasionally 
for  a  few  hours.  Finally  separate  the  clear  solution  with  a  siphon,  and  keep  it  in 
t  stoppered  bottle.  The  sp.  gr.  is  1  052.  One  fluidounce  requires  for  neutrali> 
ZQtion  25-4  measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  correspoads 
to  7  11  grains  of  lime."  .flr. 

Lime  appears  to  form  a  combination  with  sugar  which  is  much  more  soluble 
than  the  lime  itself,  so  that  in  this  way  we  can  obtain  a  much  stronger  solution 
of  lime  than  by  the  instrumentality  of  water  alone.  This  preparation  may  be 
osed  in  diarrh(Da  with  acidity,  in  vomiting,  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organi 
requiring  antacid  treatment,  and  for  all  other  therapeutical  purj)osc8  to  which 
lime  is  applied.  The  dose  equivalent  to  a  fluidounce  of  lime-water  is  about  a 
fluidrachm.*  W 

*  S\/rup  of  Lime.  Saccharatt  of  Ltme.  Under  the  latter  name  a  preparation  hat  b««|l 
introduced  into  notice,  made  bjr  saturating  pure  sjrrup  with  lime,  and  filtering.  The  sugar 
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LIQirOR  FERRI  CITRATIS.  U.S.    Solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Citric  Acid,  in  coarse  Y>owdeT,  Jive  troy  ounces  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty  grains;  Solution  of  Tersulphate  of  Iron  a  pint;  Water  of  Ammonia, 
Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dilute  the  Solution  of  Tersulphate 
of  Iron  with  two  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  add  a  slight  excess  of  Water  of  Am- 
monia, with  constant  stirring,  transfer  the  precipitate  formed  to  a  muslin  strainer, 
and  wash  it  with  water  until  the  washings  are  nearly  tasteless.  When  the  preci- 
pitate is  drained,  put  half  of  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  on  a  water-bath,  heated  to 
150°,  add  the  Citric  Acid,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  the  precipitate  is  nearly 
dissolved.  Then  add  so  much  of  the  reserved  precipitate  as  may  be  necessary 
fully  to  saturate  the  Acid.  Lastly,  filter  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  it,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  150°,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  measure  of  a  pint."  U.  S. 

In  this  process,  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  first  obtained  by  treating 
solution  of  the  tersulphate  with  ammonia,  and  is  then  combined,  with  the  aid 
of  heat,  with  the  citric  acid,  thus  forming  a  solution  of  the  citrate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  acid  and  one  of  sesquioxide.  It  might 
appear,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  process,  that,  in  the  direction  to  add  the 
citric  acid  to  the  precipitated  sesquioxide,  the  addition  of  water  to  hold  the  re- 
sulting citrate  in  solution  had  been  omitted ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  precipitate, 
even  after  draining,  retains  mechanically  quite  sufficient  water  for  the  purpose, 
so  much,  indeed,  that  evaporation  is  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  re- 
duce the  bulk  to  the  required  standard.  The  temperature  is  limited  to  150°,  be- 
cause, though  a  moderate  heat  promotes  the  solution,  a  high  degree  of  it  dimi- 
nishes the  solubility  of  the  oxide,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  process. 

The  solution  has  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a  slight  not  unpleasant 
chalybeate  taste.  It  keeps  for  a  long  time  without  change,  and  answers  admira- 
bly well  for  preparing  solid  citrate  of  iron,  and  the  chalybeate  salts  containing 
it,  and  for  introducing  it  into  extemporaneous  mixtures.  Each  fluidounce  of  it 
contains  half  a  troyounce  of  citrate  of  iron.  It  may  be  given,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  in  the  dose  of  ten  minims,  equivalent 
to  five  grains  of  the  salt,  several  times  a  day. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  Citras,  U,  S.;  Ferri  et  Ammonise  Citras,  U.  S.;  Ferri  et 
Quiniae  Citras,  U.  S.  W. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  NITRATIS.  U.S.  Liquor  Ferri Pernitratis.  5r. 
Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Iron.  Solution  of  Pernitrate  of  Iron.  Solution  oj 
Ternitrate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire,  and  cut  in  pieces,  two  troy  ounces  and  a  half; 
Nitric  Acid  [sp.  gr.  l-42]^ue  troyounces;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Iron  with  twelve  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  add  to  the  mixture,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  with  frequent  agitation,  three 
troyounces  of  the  Nitric  Acid,  previously  mixed  with  six  fluidounces  of  Distilled 
Water,  moderating  the  reaction  by  setting  the  vessel  in  cold  water,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  red  fumes.  When  the  effervescence  has  nearly  ceased, 
agitate  the  solution  with  the  undissolved  Iron  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  on 
being  filtered,  exhibits  a  pale-green  colour.    Then  filter  the  liquid,  and,  having 

forms  a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime,  large  quantities  of  which  are  dissolved  by  the 
syrup.  The  syrup  remains  perfectly  transparent,  and  is  in  no  degree  disturbed  by  dilu- 
tion with  water.  It  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  and  even  caustic  taste,  and  should  always  bo 
largely  diluted  when  administered.  It  was  first  prepared  by  M.  Beral;  and  its  practical 
use  was  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Capitaine,  of  Varis.  Trousseau  has  employed  it  in  the 
chronic  diarrhoea  of  infants,  and  recommends  it  as  an  addition,  in  very  small  proportion, 
to  the  milk  employed  as  a  diet  for  children  liable  to  this  complaint.  For  this  purpose  he 
adds  about  eight  grains  of  the  syrup  to  the  quart  of  milk.  He  gives  the  saturated  syrup 
of  lime  to  a  child  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen  or  thirty  grains  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  to 
»n  adult,  in  five  times  the  quantity.  {Trait,  de  Thirap.j  4e  ed.,  i.  817  and  Z2\.)-~Note  to  th» 
tenth  edition. 
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poured  it  into  a  capacious  porcelain  capsule,  beat  it  to  the  temperature  of  130°, 
and  add  the  remainder  of  the  Nitric  Acid.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
continue  the  heat  until  no  more  jras  escapes,  and  then  add  sufficient  Distilled 
Water  to  brin^  the  liquid  to  the  measure  of  thirty-six  fluidounces."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  fine  Iron  Wire,  free  from  rust,  07ie  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Nitric 
Acid  [sp.  gr.  1  5]  (hree  Jlxtidounces  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  a  suf" 
Jiciency.  Dilute  the  Nitric  Acid  with  sixteen  [fluid]ounce8  of  the  Water,  in- 
troduce the  Iron  Wire  into  the  mixture,  and  leave  them  in  contact  until  the 
metal  is  dissolved,  taking  care  to  moderate  the  action,  should  it  become  too  vio- 
lent, by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  Distilled  Water.  Filter  the  solution,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  Distilled  Water  as  will  make  its  bulk  one  pint  and  a  half 
[Imp.  meas.].   The  specific  gravity  is  ri07."7ir. 

The  above  U.  S.  formula  has  been  substituted  for  the  one  adopted  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  published  in  Dec.  1855,  which  upon  trial  was  found 
by  Prof.  Procter  to  have  defects,  which,  it  is  believed,  have  been  corrected  in  the 
present.  In  the  existing  formula,  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1*42),  diluted,  is  gradu- 
ally added  to  an  excess  of  iron,  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  ensure  the  produe* 
tion  of  the  mononitrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  filtered  from  the  excess  of 
iron.  To  this  is  added  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  ori- 
ginally directed,  which  converts  tlie  mononitrate  of  the  protoxide  into  the  terni- 
trate  of  the  sesquioxide,  attended  with  a  violent  effervescence  of  red  hyponitric 
acid  vapours.  The  preparation  is  finished  by  giving  it  a  determinate  bulk  by  the 
addition  of  water.  In  this  process,  the  two  portions  of  nitric  acid  used  are  cor- 
rectly adjusted  to  produce  the  intended  result.  Thus,  six  eqs.  of  mononitrate, 
containing  six  eqs.  of  nitric  acid,  require  exactly  four  additional  eqs.  of  acid  to 
effect  the  conversion;  one  eq.  of  the  additional  acid  being  expended  in  convert- 
ing the  six  eqs.  of  protoxide  into  three  eqs.  of  sesquioxide,  and  the  three  remain- 
ing eqs.  in  completing  three  eqs.  of  ternitrate.* 

The  peculiarity  of  the  above  process  is  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  in  two 
portions  at  different  times ;  the  first  portion  not  larger  than  is  necessary  to  form 
the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  sufficient  to  convert  this  into  the 
ternitrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  object  gained  by  this  procedure  seems  to  be 
to  obviate  the  tendency  which  nitric  acid  has  to  sesquioxidize  a  larger  portion 

*  Prof.  Procter  has  proposed  the  following  formula  for  a  tyrtip  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide 
of  XT  ^  -  :"  iration  considerably  used,  in  Tbiladelphia,  os  an  astringent  in  cbronic  diar- 
rho  Iron  Wire,  in  pieces  (card  teclh),  tvo  ounces;  Nitric  Acid  ^sp.  gr.  1-42)  three 

fluid,  -  .  Iter  thirttenfiuidouncet;  Siigar,  in  powder,  twoptunds.  Put  the  iron  in  a  wide- 

mouthed  bottle,  kept  cool  by  standing  in  cold  water,  and  pour  upon  it  three  fluidounccs  of 
water.  Then  mix  the  acid  with  ten  fluidounccs  of  water,  and  add  the  mixture  in  portions 
of  half  a  flujdounce  to  the  iron,  agitating  frequently  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  using 
litmus  paper.  Vhon  the  Katuration  is  complete,  filter  the  solution  into  a  bottle  containing 
the  sugar,  Qn<l         "  .  contain  thirty  fluidounccs.    If  the  whole  does  not  measure  that 

bulk,  pa««5  wf\t  the  filter  to  make  up  the  deficiency.    When  all  the  sugar  is  dia- 

snlvcd,  strain  •     ind  introduce  the  syrup  into  suitable  vials,  and  seal  them. 

This  Kvnip  is  ;  t,  of  a  light-greenish  colour,  perfectly  transparent,  neutral, 

and  yields  a  pi  ;]   tsite  with  ammonia.  (.4 w.  yourw.  o//'A(jrT7j.,  Oct.  1851,  p.  314.) 

Mr.  W.  W.  D.  Livennore  has  given  a  formula  for  a  similar  syrup.  {Ibid.,  p.  .315.)    A  third 
formula  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lancaster,  of  this  city,  in  which  the  nitrote  of 
protoxide  of  iron  is  obtained  by  double  docompofition  between  nitrate  of  lime  and  8uI-» 
phate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  [Ihui.,  Sept.  1854,  p.  4O0  )    These  syrups  should  not  contain  an 
''  '     '    ■    V  do,  they  are  apt  to  <!•  •,  white  granular  masaes 

'I  by  Mr.  W.  Toxier, '  1.  in  consoquence  of  the 

Va  . 


nd, 


conin  ,  .  ..  ^_..^....  ,  of 

oxalate  ot   iror  s.    Hence  Mr.  1  that  the  ODly  ti- 

trate, proper  f  m  tiic  niirate  oi  :  .  .  where  alone  U« 

protective  influence  of  sugar  is  required.  (/6k/.,  March,  18i»3,  p.  U7.)— *Vp/«  fe  tlu  tenth  and 
i'A  edition*. 
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of  iron  than  can  be  neutralized  bj  what  remains  of  the  acid,  unless  this  be  em- 
ployed in  such  a  proportion  as  to  endanger  an  excess  in  the  resulting  solution. 
By  this  excess  of  sesquioxide,  a  subsalt  is  formed,  which  is  not  readily  held  in 
solution  with  the  neutral  sesquinitrate,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  be  slowly  depos- 
ited from  the  officinal  preparation,  unless  care  is  taken  to  prevent  its  production. 

The  U.  S.  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  has  a  sp.  gr.  between  lOfiO  and  1070,  a 
pale-amber  colour,  and  a  strong  astringent  acid  taste.  It  contains  no  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  does  not  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  A 
fluidounce  of  it,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  yields  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  which,  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  weighs  between  eight  and  ten 
grains.  (  U.  S.)  The  British  preparation  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1  107,  and  gives  no  precipitate  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
obtained  from  a  fluidrachm  of  it  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  when 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  weighs  2  6  grains.  (Br.)  It  is,  therefore,  about  twice 
as  strong  as  the  U.  S.  solution. 

Ternitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  described  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ordway,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  in  the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  either  colourless, 
or  of  a  delicate  lavender  colour.  It  is  somewhat  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  consists  of  three  eqs.  of  nitric 
acid,  one  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  eighteen  of  water.  {Silliman's  Journ.,  Jan. 
1850.)  S.  Hausmann  found  only  twelve  eqs.  of  water.  (CAem.  (?fl2.,  June  1, 1854.) 

Medical  Properties.  This  solution  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  Mr.  William  Kerr,  in  1832.  Its  virtues  are  those  of  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. Dr.  R.  J.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  praises  it  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
especially  when  occurring  in  delicate  and  nervous  women,  in  which  there  is  no 
thirst,  redness  of  tongue,  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  or  other  indi- 
cation of  inflammation.  Mr.  Kerr  attributed  to  it  the  property  of  diminishing 
the  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  mucous  diarrhoea,  attended  with  pain,  but  not  to  cases  in 
which  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  exist.  Dr.  T.  C.  Adams,  of  Michigan,  also  re- 
ports favourably  of  this  remedy  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  considering  it,  like  Mr. 
Kerr,  to  act  as  a  sedative  as  well  as  astringent.  He  employed  it,  likewise  with 
good  eflfect,  in  menorrhagia,  and  both  internally  and  by  injection  in  leucorrhcea, 
when  occurring  in  pale,  exsanguine,  and  feeble  subjects.  The  dose,  according  to 
Dr.  Graves,  is  seven  or  eight  drops,  gradually  increased  to  fifteen,  sufficiently  di- 
luted, given  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Dr.  Adams  gave  it  in  doses  of  ten  drops, 
two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  increased  it  to  twenty-five  drops. 
Dr.  Garrod  and  Mr.  Squire,  the  two  most  prominent  expounders  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  state  the  dose  of  the  British  preparation,  though  twice  as  strong 
in  iron  as  our  own,  at  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  Considering  that  a 
fluidrachm  of  the  British  solution  contains  7*865  grains  of  the  salt,  this  appears 
to  us  a  very  large  dose ;  and  the  doses  recommended  by  Drs.  Graves  and  Ad^ima 
would  probably  be  safer.  As  an  injection  Dr.  Adams  employed  it  sufficieutiy 
diluted  to  cause  only  a  slight  heat  and  smarting  in  the  vagina.  B. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  PERCHLORIDI.  jBr.  Solution  of  PerMoride  of 
Iron, 

"  Take  of  Iron  Wire  two  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  ten  fluid- 
ounces;  Nitric  Acid  six  fiuidrachms ;  Distilled  Water  seven  fluidounces. 
Dilute  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  with  five  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  and  pour 
the  mixture  on  the  Iron  Wire  in  successive  portions,  applying  a  gentle  heat 
when  the  action  becomes  feeble,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  may  be  dissolved. 
To  the  Nitric  Acid  add  the  two  remaining  ounces  of  Water,  and,  having  poured 
the  mixture  into  the  solution  of  iron,  evaporate  the  whole  until  the  bulk  is  re- 
duced to  ten  fluidounces.  "-Sr. 

By  the  reaction  between  the  muriatic  acid  and  iron  a  chloride  of  that  metal 
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is  produced,  which  by  the  subsequent  agency  of  the  nitric  acid  is  conyerted  into 
the  sesquiehloride,  or,  as  denominated  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  perchlo- 
ride,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water. 

It  was  intended  that  the  conversion  of  the  protochloride  into  sesquiehloride 
should  be  complete ;  and  hence  the  solution  is  described  as  having  an  orange- 
brown  colour,  and  as  not  being  precipitated  by  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  which 
throws  down  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  protochloride.  But  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Squire  that,  if  made  in  accordance  with  the  oflBcinal  directions,  the  solution  is 
almost  black  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  protochloride,  and  besides  con- 
tains free  nitric  acid ;  the  whole  of  that  directed  in  the  formula  not  being  de- 
composed. According  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol 
in  all  proportions;  and  it  is  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  it  that  the  British 
tincture  of  the  chloride  is  formed ;  whereas,  in  reality,  if  mixed  with  alcohol  in 
the  proportion  ordered  for  the  tincture,  it  yields  a  considerable  deposit.  The  error 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  consists  in  an  insufficient  concentration,  after  the  addition 
of  the  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  nitric  acid  has  not  been  completely  decomposed, 
and  failed  of  course  to  change  the  protochloride  completely  into  the  sesquiehlo- 
ride. But,  should  the  evaporation  be  continued,  a  large  quantity  of  basic  chlo- 
ride is  thrown  down  because  the  proportion  of  muriatic  acid  directed  in  the 
formula  is  insufficient  to  sesquichloridize  the  whole  of  the  protochloride.  The 
formula,  therefore,  requires  revision  in  both  these  respects.  The  muriatic  #cid 
must  be  increased  to  twelve  fluidounces,  and  the  evaporation  continued  to  five 
fluidounces.  Then  by  adding  sufficient  water  to  make  the  measure  of  the  solu- 
tion ten  fluidounces,  a  preparation  will  be  obtained  such  as  was  contemplated, 
though  its  sp.  gr.  will  be  1-410,  instead  of  1-338  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
(Compan.  to  Br.  Fharm.,  p.  100.) 

The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  properly  made,  is  of  an  orange-colonr, 
and  a  strongly  astringent,  chalybeate  taste.  Water  and  alcohol  unite  with  it  in  all 
proportions.  When  diluted  with  water,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  a  blue  one  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  not  with  the 
ferridcyanide.  The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  as  a  test  that  "  a  fluidrachm  of  it  diluted 
with  two  fluidounces  of  water  gives,  upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate, which,  when  well  washed  and  incinerated, 
weighs  15-02  grains."  Br.  Were  this  test  to  be  relied  on,  the  solution  would  be 
about  four  times  as  strong  in  iron  as  the  U.  S.  Tincture  of  the  Chloride.* 

Medical  Uses.  This  preparation  was  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  M. 
Pravaz,  a  surgeon  of  Lyons,  who  found  that  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution, 
injected  into  a  blood-vessel,  produced  coagulation  of  all  the  blood  in  the  vessel 
for  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more.    Its  use  as  a  styptic  was  the  necessary  result 

♦  This  solution,  when  kept,  has  a  disposition  to  deposit  the  insoluble  oxychloride  of  iron, 
•nd  the  resulting  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  apt  to  render  it  injuriously  irritating.  To  obvi- 
ate this  flisadvantage,  M.  Burin  du  Duisson  recommends  the  following  mode  of  prepara- 
I  urute  as  quickly  as  possible  pure  and  colourless  muriatic  acid  with  [gelatinous] 

1  •  •roxidc  of  iron;  evaporate  the  solution  to  somewhat  lc.»<3  than  one-hulf  over  m 

g«'Hi»»  iir.«;   and  then  continue  t'  ration  by  moans  of  the  salt-bath,  taking  care  to 

remove  the  aqueous  vapours,  \^  I  cause  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid,  and  % 

,l..r.ny,t,..,,  of  j uBolub! "" *^  >-'•'■'':. cix  tlif  "-li-'i-i    >..'-  .....,:|,e,l  the  consistence  of 

'  1'  (in  whi.  curdles  on  c«'  vor.  becoming  a  solid 

c  cvaporui  m  excess  of  tli.    .  ,         ''  diluted  with  a  littU 

ite  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  afterwurds  allow  the  liquor  to  rest  for  several 

\f  add  distilled  water  »niffiri«»nt  to  bring  the  solution  to  the  density  of  30*  Haum6, 

and  ulluw  it  to  stand  for  .  i         :  with  an  excess  of  the  hydrate;  after  which 

€Uer,  and  again  allow  it  t'  '  This  strength  of  the  solution  is  required 

^"  *' '" '■  ''    '  .  it  is  Hulliii     -■  1  1<'>  a 

^  licnt,  30°  t  ornL 


cent.  (Sec  i       .       ..;;«i> 
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of  this  observation.  In  this  capacity  it  has  been  used  in  the  cure  of  varices,  and 
has  even  been  recommended  as  an  injection  in  ordinary  aneurisms.  In  arresting 
hemorrhages  from  cut  surfaces  or  wounded  vessels  it  has  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. It  has  also  been  found  advantageous  as  an  application  to  nasal  polypi, 
in  ulcers  about  the  nails,  and  in  various  cutaneous  affections.  (See  Chloride  of 
Iron.)  It  may  be  used  internally,  properly  diluted,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  chalybeates,  and  especially  as  a  substitute  for  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of 
iron,  when  the  alcohol  of  that  preparation  may  be  objectionable.  The  dose  would 
be  from  two  to  ten  minims.  In  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Ferri  Perchloridi,  Br.  W. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  SUBSULPHATIS.  U.S.  Solution  of  Suhsulphate 
of  Iron.    Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron.    MonseVs  Solution. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Sulphuric 
Acid  a  troyounce  and  thirty  grains;  Nitric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  three  hun- 
dred grains;  t)istilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantify.  Mix  the  Acids  with  half 
a  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  capacious  porcelain  capsule,  and,  having  heated 
the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  Sulphate  of  Iron,  one-fourth  at  a  time, 
stirring  after  each  addition  until  eff'ervescence  ceases.  Then  keep  the  solution 
in  brisk  ebullition  until  nitrous  vapours  are  no  longer  perceptible,  and  the  colour 
assflmes  a  deep  ruby  tint.  Lastly,  when  the  liquid  is  nearly  cold,  add  sufficient 
Distilled  Water  to  make  it  measure  twelve  flu  id  ounces."  U.  S. 

This  process  is  essentially  that  of  Dr.  Squibb,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  January,  1860  (p.  33).  The  object  is  to  obtain  in 
solution  MonseVs  persulphate  of  iron,  improperly  so  called,  as  it  difi'ers  both 
in  composition  and  properties  from  the  salt  of  iron  properly  named  persulphate. 
This  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  three  of  sulphuric  acid  (FCjO,, 
3SO3),  and  is  a  neutral  salt,  while  MonsePs  persulphate  consists  of  two  eqs.  of 
the  sesquioxide  and  five  of  the  acid  (2FejjOg,5S03),  and,  having  one-half  of  an 
eq.  less  than  is  necessary  for  saturation,  is  properly  a  subsalt,  as  it  is  very  appro- 
priately designated  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  With  this  preliminary  explana- 
tion, the  process  will  be  easily  understood. 

In  its  preparation  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  protosulphate  is  sesquioxi- 
dized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  the 
nitric,  is  in  quantity  insufficient  to  the  increased  demand  by  the  sesquioxide  for 
neutralization.  Thus,  for  each  equivalent  of  the  sesquioxide  produced  an  addi- 
tional eq.  of  acid  would  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  neutral  tersulphate  of  the 
sesquioxide,  while  the  quantity  added  is  only  the  half  of  one  equivalent.  The 
sesquioxide  is  therefore  but  partially  saturated  and  a  subsalt  results,  having 
the  constitution  above  mentioned. 

The  solution  of  subsulphate  of  iron  is  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  a  ruby-red 
colour,  inodorous,  of  an  extremely  astringent  but  not  acrid  taste,  without  caus- 
ticity, and  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-552.  It  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  propor- 
tions without  decomposition.  With  ammonia  it  yields  a  copious  reddish-brown 
precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  decolorizes  the  liquid 
in  a  considerable  degree,  and  an  excess  of  the  same  acid  converts  it  into  a  white, 
soft,  pasty  solid,  resembling  plaster  of  Paris  when  it  has  begun  to  solidify  after 
mixture  with  water.  This  test,  according  to  Dr.  Squibb,  is  quite  characteristic. 
{Transact.  King's  Go.  Med.  Soc,  in  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  March,  18G0,  p.  173.) 

By  evaporation,  upon  a  glass  surface,  with  a  moderate  heat,  the  solution  yields 
the  subsulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  form  of  thin  transparent  scales, 
of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour,  deliquescent,  and  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  the  special  styptic  virtues  of  sulphate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  by  M.  Monsel  in  1852;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  chat  he 
discovered  the  peculiar  salt  which  now  goes  by  his  name,  and  the  suiution  of 
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which  is  the  snbject  of  the  present  article.  It  was  in  1857  that  he  poblished 
a  forraola  for  the  salt.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1857,  and  Juillet,  1859.) 
The  remedy  soon  became  generally  known  in  Enrope ;  and  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject was  published  by  Dr.  Hutchison  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for 
January,  1859;  but  it  seems  to  have  come  into  more  general  use  in  this  coun- 
try, through  the  published  experience  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland  and  others  in  the 
Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  California. 

In  consequence  of  its  deficiency  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  salt  is  less  irritant  thaar 
the  tersulpliate  of  the  sesquioxide,  while  it  has  at  least  equal  if  not  greater  ai- 
tringency.  It  is  therefore  Tery  efficacious  as  a  styptic,  and  peculiarly  adapted, 
through  the  power  of  coagulating  the  blood,  to  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  in- 
cised wounds,  or  surfaces  in  which  it  is  specially  desirable  to  avoid  irritation: 
It  is  said  also  to  have  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious  in  chancre.  The  solution 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  sponge  or  pencil  of  spun-glass  to  the  bleed- 
ing surface  or  vessel.  It  has  also  been  used  internally  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  prove  efficacious  as  a  styptic  in  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  by  injection  into  the  rectum  in  bleeding  from  that  part.  It  may  be 
given  in  a  dose  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  W. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  TERSULPHATIS.  U.S.  Solution  of  Tersulphaie 
of  Iron.    Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron.  Br.  Appendix. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  coarse  powder,  twelve  iroyounces;  Sulphuric 
Acid  two  Iroyounces  and  sixty  grains ;  Nitric  Acid  a  troyounce  and  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  grains;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Acids  with  half 
a  pint  of  Water  in  a  capacious  porcelain  capsule,  and,  having  heated  the  mix- 
ture to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  Sulphate  of  Iron,  one-fourth  at  a  time,  stirring 
after  each  addition  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then  continue  the  heat  until  the 
solution  acquires  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  is  free  from  nitrous  odour.  Lastly, 
when  the  liquid  is  nearly  cold,  add  sufficient  Water  to  make  it  measure  a  pint  and 
a  half."  U.  S. 

This  solution  is  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Pharmacopoffia,  uoder 
the  name  of  Solution  of  Persulphate  of  Iron,  among  the  substances  used  in  pre- 
paring medicines,  with  the  following  directions  for  making  it. 

**  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  sia 
fiuidrachms ;  Nitric  Acid  four  fluidrachms ;  Distilled  Water  twelve  fluid' 
ounces,  or  a  sufficiency.  Add  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  ten  [fluid  jounces  of  th« 
Water,  and  dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  the  mixture,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
Mix  the  Nitric  Acid  with  the  remaining  two  [fluidjounces  of  Water,  and  add 
the  dilute  acid  to  the  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Concentrate  the  whole  bj 
boiling,  until,  upon  the  sudden  disengagement  of  ruddy  vapours,  the  liquid  ce^es 
to  be  black  and  acquires  a  red  colour.  A  drop  of  the  solution  is  now  to  bo  te^^ted 
with  ferridcyanide  of  potassinm,  and  if  a  bine  precipitate  forms,  a  few  additional 
drops  of  Nitric  Acid  should  be  added,  and  the  boiling  renewed,  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  the  protosulphate  may  be  converted  into  persulphate  of  iron.  When  the 
solution  is  cold,  make  the  quantity  eleven  fluidounces  by  the  addition,  if  nccest 
sary.  of  Distilled  Water."  Itr. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  used  in  these  formulas  is  a  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron.  The  nitric  acid  in  th**  pror-p^s  gives  up  enough  of  its  oxygen  to  convert 
the  protoxide  eiH'  and  the  effervescence  is  owing  to  the 

escape  of  nitric  o\  ;  i    iiitric  acid  by  contact  with  the  air.  The 

conversion  of  protoxide  into  sesquioxide  is  incomplete  until  the  effervescenoo 
ceases,  and  the  colour,  from  black,  as  it  was  at  first,  has  become  rcddish-browo. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  sesquioxidize  the  whole  of  the  protoxide  of  the  sulphate,  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  heat  until  nitrous  odour  ceases  to  be  evolved;  and 
thus,  moreover,  the  entire  absence  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  from  the  solution  is  en- 
sured.  But  in  consequence  of  the  higher  oxidation  of  the  iron  the  sulphuric  acid 
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of  the  sulphate  is  insufficient  to  saturate  it,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional oxygen.  Enough  sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  is  added  to  meet  this  demand, 
that  is,  in  such  proportion  as  to  give  an  eq.  of  the  acid  for  each  additional  eq.  of 
oxygen  in  the  oxide.  The  process  is  completed  by  adding  enough  water  to  make 
a  definite  measure.  The  U.  S.  and  British  formulas  are  the  same  in  principle; 
but  in  the  latter,  the  additional  precaution  is  taken,  in  order  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete change  of  protoxide  into  sesquioxide,  of  testing  the  liquid  with  ferridcya- 
nide  of  potassiam,  which  will  produce  a  blue  precipitate  so  long  as  any  of  the 
protoxide  remains. 

This  solution,  prepared  according  to  the  II.  S.  formula,  is  a  perfectly  clear  and 
mobile  liquid,  in  no  degree  viscid,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  almost  inodorous, 
of  a  sour,  extremely  astringent  and  somewhat  acrid  taste,  and  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions, without  decomposition,  with  water  and  alcohol.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  TJ.  S. 
solution  is  1-320;  and  &  Jluidounce  of  it  yields,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  iu 
excess,  a  bulky  precipitate,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  without  blackish  tinge, 
which,  when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  weighs  69  grains.  The  solution,  diluted 
with  water,  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  showing  that  it 
contains  a  sulphate,  and  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but 
none  with  the  ferridcyanide,  showing  that  the  sulphate  is  that  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  It  keeps  well ;  and  we  have  seen  a  specimen  three  or  four  years  old,  which 
retained  all  its  properties  unchanged,  and  had  deposited  nothing.  The  British 
solution  is  considerably  stronger  than  ours,  having  the  sp.gr.  1-441,  and  yield- 
ing from  £L  Jluidrachm,  on  precipitation  by  ammonia,  a  precipitate,  which,  when 
washed  and  incinerated,  weighs  11*44  grains.  It  is  described  in  the  Br.  Phar- 
macopoeia as  viscid,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour.  Prof.  Procter  has  found  that  a 
preparation  containing  130  grains  of  sesquioxide  to  the  fluidounce  is  apt  to  de- 
posit the  anhydrous  sulphate  on  standing. 

This  solution,  though  possessed  of  astringent  properties  rendering  it  useful 
as  a  styptic,  is  inferior  remedially  to  that  of  the  subsulphate  of  iron,  which  is  less 
irritant,  and  certainly  not  less  efficacious.  The  chief  use  of  it  is  in  making  other 
ferruginous  preparations,  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  wanted ;  and  it 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  quick  preparation  of 
the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  to  be  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning. 

Off.  Prep.  Perri  et  AmmonisB  Citras,  Br.;  Fern  et  Ammonise  Sulphas,  U.  S.; 
Ferri  et  Ammonite  Tartras,  U.  S.;  Ferri  et  Potassae  Tartras,  U.  S.;  Fern  et 
QuinisB  Citras,  5r.;  Ferri  Ferrocyanidum,  U.S.;  Ferri  Oxidura  Hydratum, 
U.S.;  Ferri  Peroxidura  Hydratum,  ^r.;  Ferri  Pyrophosphas,  ?7.  S.;  Perrum 
Tartaratum,  Br.;  Liquor  Ferri  Citratis,  U.  S.  W. 

LIQUOR  GUTTA-PERCHiE.  U.S.  Solution  of  Gutta-percha, 
"Take  of  Gutta-percha,  in  thin  slices,  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Purified  Chlo- 
roform seventeen  troyounces ;  Carbonate  of  Lead,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces. 
To  twelve  troyounces  of  the  Chloroform,  contained  in  a  bottle,  add  the  Gutta- 
percha, and  shake  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  Carbonate  of 
Lead,  previously  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  Chloroform,  and,  having  several 
times  shaken  the  whole  together,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  set  the  mixture 
aaide.  and  let  it  stand  for  ten  days,  or  until  the  insoluble  matter  has  subsided, 
and  the  solution  become  limpid,  and  either  colourless  or  of  a  pale-straw  colour. 
Lastly,  decant  the  liquid,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

Difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  obtaining  a  clear  solution  of  gutta-percha  in 
chloroform  of  the  proper  consistence  for  use,  in  consequence  of  its  viscidity,  and 
the  strong  affinity  with  which  it  holds  on  to  the  colouring  matter.  It  cannot  be 
clarified  by  filtration ;  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  therefore  resorted  to,  which 
unites  with  the  colouring  matter,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  weight,  gradually 
subsides,  carrying  undissolved  substances  along  with  it,  and  leavinjr  a  ^lear  and 
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coloorless  or  nearly  colourless  solation  behind.  The  use  of  carbonate  of  leat 
for  the  purpose  was  first  supgested  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson,  Jan.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Something  in  the  success  of  the  process  appears  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  th« 
gutta-percha  used.  Should  the  operator  be  unable  to  procure  a  clear  solution 
by  acting  in  precise  accordance  with  the  formula,  he  would  be  justifiable  in  add- 
ing more  chloroform,  filtering  if  necessary,  and  evaporating  by  a  very  moderate 
heat  to  the  due  consistence.  When  the  preparation  becomes  too  viscid  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  menstruum  on  exposure,  we 
have  always  found  that  the  addition  of  a  little  chloroform,  with  agitation,  re- 
stores it  without  difl5culty  to  the  due  condition.  The  ordinary  commercial  chlo- 
roform may  be  used  in  the  process,  as  the  preparation  is  exclusively  for  external 
use.  It  should  be  kept  in  small  glass  vials,  with  accurately  fitting  glass  stoppers, 
and  not  containing  more  than  may  be  wanted  at  once,  say  a  fluidounce. 

We  have  nothing,  on  the  whole,  so  convenient  and  effective  as  this  prepara- 
tion, as  a  protective  to  the  surface,  in  slight  cases  of  superficial  inflammation 
and  abrasion.  By  the  rapidity  with  which  the  chloroform  evaporates,  a  thin 
elastic  nearly  colourlcvss  film  is  left  after  its  application,  sufficient  to  prevent  in- 
jurious influence  from  the  air,  wholly  without  irritating  properties,  not  shrinking 
inconveniently,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  softness,  not  mechanically  disturbing  the 
part,  as  sometimes  happens  with  collodion.  A  little  of  it  applied  by  the  end  of 
the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or  a  glass  rod,  over  eruptive  affections, 
abrasions  or  slight  excoriations,  inflammation  from  friction,  chaps  on  the  lips  or 
hand,  and  slight  superficial  wounds  that  have  ceased  bleeding,  will  often  enable 
the  parts  beneath  to  heal  almost  immediately,  while,  if  unprotected,  they  might  go 
on  for  an  indefinite  period,  giving  annoyance,  and  often  increasing.  Surfaces,  yet 
sound,  that  are  liable  to  irritation  and  abrasion  from  contact,  pressure,  friction, 
and  the  application  of  acrid  substances,  may  often  be  protected  by  a  coating  of 
this  material.  The  agreeable  odour  of  chloroform  is  another  recommendation 
over  other  preparations,  of  a  similar  character,  made  with  ether  or  benzole.  We 
have  so  often  experienced  its  advantages  that  we  wish  to  press  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession,  which  it  has  not  yet  received  to  the  degree  that  it  merits. 
One  cause  of  this,  ])erhaps,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  the  shops,  a  large 
proportion  of  which,  eitlier  from  the  difficulties  in  its  preparation,  or  want  of  de- 
mand, are  insufficiently  supplied.  W. 

LIQUOR  IIYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS.  U.  S.  Liquor  Hydrarqyri 
NlTRATis  AciDUS.  i?r.  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  Acid  Solution  of 
Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Mercury  three  troyounces ;  Nitric  Acid  five  iroyounce$;  Distilled 
Water  »ix  fluid rachvis.  Dissolve  the  Mercury,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
'n  the  Acid  previously  mixed  with  the  Distilled  Water.  When  reddish  vapours 
"ease  to  arise,  evaporate  the  liquid  to  seven  troyounces  and  a  half,  and  keep  it 
'o  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Mercury /our  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Nitric  Acid  [sp.  gr.  1*5]  three 
ftw'donncfs  and  a  quarter  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled  Water  three  Jluid- 
ounrrft.  Mix  the  Nitric  Acid  with  the  Water  in  a  flask;  and  dissolve  the  Mer- 
cury in  the  mixture  without  the  application  of  heat.  Boil  gently  for  fifteen 
minutes,  cool,  and  preserve  the  sohition  in  a  stoppered  Iwttle."  Jir. 

In  the  process  for  mnkit  1  of  the  U.  S.  PharmaoopoBia,  mer- 

cury is  dissolved,  with  the  i,  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and 

there  is  formed  an  acitl  binitnite  of  deutoxidc  of  mercury,  which  is  brought  to 
a  determinate  bulk  by  evtiporation.  The  nitric  acid  taken  weighs  five  oauces. 
This  proportion  is  sufficient  not  only  to  deutoxidize  the  mercury  and  generate 
a  bisalt,  but  to  fnrnish  a  large  excess  of  acid.  The  solution  is  a  dense,  trans- 
tmrent,  nearly  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste,  of  the  sp.  gr.  2165  ai 
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prepared  by  the  U.  S.  process,  and  2-246  by  the  British.  Its  distinguisLing 
properties,  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  that  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  distilled  water;  gives  when  diluted  a  dull  yellow  precipitate  «rith 
potassa  and  a  bright  red  one  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  with  iodide 
of  potassium  ;  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  when  dropped  into  muriatic  acid 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water;  when  dropped  on  a  bright  surface  of  cop- 
per instantly  occasions  a  mercurial  coating;  and,  finally,  causes  a  crystal  of 
sulphate  of  iron  dropped  into  it,  as  well  as  the  liquid  around  the  salt,  to  assume 
a  dark  colour.  These  tests  show  that  the  salt  contained  in  it  is  a  nitrate  and 
not  a  sulphate,  and  that  its  base  is  deutoxide  of  mercury,  without  the  presence 
of  any  protoxide  of  that  metal.  The  rather  loose  direction,  at  the  close  of  the 
British  process,  to  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  cannot  but  lead  to  somewhat  uncer- 
tain results,  unless  care  is  taken  by  the  operator  to  bring  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  point  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  solution,  given  in  another 
part  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Binitrate  of  deutoxide  of  mercury  (the  salt  present  in  this  preparation)  is  un- 
crystallizable,  unless  when  exposed  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a  temperature  of 
5°,  when  it  crystallizes  with  the  formula  HgO,,2N05+16HO.  (H.  S.  DUten.) 
According  to  the  new  view  of  the  equivalent  of  mercury,  adopted  in  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  salt  is  a  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  is  represented 
by  the  formula,  independently  of  water  of  crystallization,  HgO.NOg. 

Medical  Pi^oj)erties.  This  preparation  is  frequently  used  in  Europe,  and  has 
been  employed  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  as  a  caustic  application  to  malig- 
nant ulcerations  and  cancerous  afiections.  It  has  been  used  by  Biett  in  lupus, 
by  Bennett  and  others  in  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  by  Recamier 
in  cancer.  It  is  applied  to  the  diseased  surface  by  a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  pre- 
ferably by  a  brush  made  of  spun-glass.  The  parts  touched  immediately  become 
white,  the  surrounding  parts  inflame,  and  in  a  few  days  a  yellow  scab  is  formed, 
which  gradually  falls  off.  Sometimes  the  application  produces  salivation.  When 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  this  result,  the  cauterized  part  should  be  washed  with 
water  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic. 

Acid  nitrate  of  mercury  is  extensively  used  by  Mr.  Startin  in  the  Hospital 
for  Cutaneous  Diseases,  London.*  He  has  employed  it  with  advantage  in  acne, 
boils,  carbuncle,  lupus,  sloughing  ulcers,  and  other  external  aflfectious.  In  acne, 
a  very  minute  drop  of  the  solution  is  placed,  by  means  of  a  finely  pointed  glass 
brush,  on  the  top  of  each  indolent  tubercle.  The  application,  if  carefully  made, 
leaves  no  scar.  In  treating  boils,  a  full-sized  drop  is  applied  to  the  apex  of  the 
furuncle.  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  9.)  B. 

LIQUOR  lODINII  COMPOSITUS.  ^.aS'.  Compound  Solution  of 
Iodine. 

"Take  of  Iodine  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Iodide  of  Potassium  a 
troyounce  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Iodine  and  Iodide 
of  Potassium  in  the  Distilled  Water."  U.  S. 

In  this  solution  iodine  is  dissolved  in  water  with  the  assistance  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  Iodine  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  freely  in  a  solution  of  that 
salt.  In  using  iodide  of  potassium  to  render  iodine  more  soluble  in  water,  the 
iodide  is  generally  taken  in  a  quantity  twice  the  weight  of  the  iodine;  and  this 
is  the  proportion  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  formula.  The  preparation  is  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  iodine  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  combination  in  drops.  A  solution  of  the  same  kind, 
though  weaker,  was  directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  has  been 
omitted  in  the  British.   The  medicinal  properties  of  the  solution  depend  mainly 

*  The  acid  nitrate,  used  by  Mr.  Startin,  does  not  correspond,  in  the  proportions  ero- 
ployed,  with  the  British  preparation.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  riercifry  ia 
four  ounces  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr,  1-5). 
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on  the  free  iodine  contained  in  it,  by  which  the  dose  most  be  regulated,  and  not 
bv  the  iodide  of  potassium.  According  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London,  it  acts  differently  from  iodide  of  potassium,  which,  when  given 
alone,  does  not  produce  the  same  effects.  In  a  case  of  constitutional  syphilid 
under  his  care,  the  compound  solution  of  iodine  effected  a  rapid  cure,  after  the 
iodide  of  potassium  had  been  taken  in  large  doses,  for  several  months,  without 
benefit.  The  dose  is  six  drops,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  iodine, 
three  times  a  day,  given  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sweetened  water,  and  gradually 
increased.  The  dilution  should  always  he  large,  in  order  to  favour  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  medicine,  and  to  avoid  any  irritation  of  the  stomach.  For  children 
the  dose  to  begin  with  is  two  drops.  B. 

LIQUOR  MAGNESIA  CITRATIS.  Z7.aS.  Solution  of  Citrate  of 
Magnesia. 

"Take  of  Magnesia  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains:  Citric  Ac\d  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grains ;  Syrup  of  Citric  Acid  two  fluid  ounce  s ;  Bicarbonate  of 
Foi&ss&  forty  grains;  V^&iev  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid 
in  four  fluidouiices  of  Water,  and,  having  added  the  Magnesia,  stir  until  it  is 
dissolved.  Filter  the  solution  into  a  strong  twelve-ounce  bottle  containing  the 
Syrup  of  Citric  Acid.  Then  add  the  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  and  sufficient  Water 
to  nearly  fill  the  bottle,  which  must  be  closed  with  a  cork  secured  with  twine. 
Lastly,  shake  the  mixture  occasionally  until  the  Bicarbonate  is  dissolved."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  revised  formula  for  solution  of  citrate  of  majjnesia,  which  "first  ap- 
peared in  the  second  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.  The  original 
.formula  was  soon  found  to  have  several  defects.  It  called  for  the  use  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  which  often  contains  gritty  impurities.  Four-fifths  of  the 
carbonate  was  dissolved  in  the  citric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered  into  a  bottle 
containing  the  syrup  of  citric  acid ;  and  then  the  reserved  fifth,  mixed  with  water, 
was  added  to  the  acid  citrate,  and  the  bottle  tightly  corked.  The  addition  of 
the  reserved  carbonate  was  intended  to  impregnate  the  preparation  with  carbonic 
acid  by  its  solution  in  the  excess  of  citric  acid.  To  effect  the  solution  of  this  re- 
served carbonate  required  at  least  half  an  hour.  But  the  chief  objection  to  the 
formula,  as  originally  framed,  was  that  the  citrate  of  magnesia,  when  the  solu- 
tion was  kept  for  some  days,  underwent  a  molecular  change,  resulting  iu  the 
formation  of  a  white  granular  preci})itate,  which  rendered  the  solution  unfit  for 
medical  use.  This  precipitate  was  found  by  Prof  Procter  to  consist  of  one  eq. 
of  citric  acid,  three  of  magnesia,  and  fourteen  of  water.  In  the  revised  formula, 
now  adopted,  magnesia,  which  is  generally  purer  than  the  carbonate,  is  substi- 
tuted for  it;  and  the  impregnation  of  the  solution  with  carbonic  acid  is  effected 
by  adding,  just  before  the  closing  of  the  bottle,  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  potaj^sa  in  crystalif,  which  dissolve  immediately,  instead  of  consuming  half  an 
hour.  Solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  made  by  this  formula,  is  not  liable  to  the 
objection  of  letting  fall  a  granular  precii)itate,  and  may  l)e  prepared  in  a  short 
time.  The  use  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  it  is  true,  introduces  citrate  of  potassa, 
but  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  be  of  any  consequence. 

Properties,  d:c.  This  officinal  solution  is  founded  on  a  preparation  proposed 
by  M.  Koge  Delaburre,  and  improved  by  M.  Rabourdin,  of  Paris.  It  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  citrate  of  magfiesia.  containing  an  excess  of  citric  acid,  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid,  and  s\  I  with  syrup.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  a  clear  liquid,  having  an  ;.  ta.ste  like  that  of  lemonade.  Over- 
looking the  excess  of  acid  which  it  coiiiuins,  the  salt  present  is  that  tribaaio 
titrate,  in  which  the  three  eqs.  of  basic  water  in  the  crystallized  acid  are  re- 
placed by  three  eqs.  of  magnesia.  Accordingly  it  consists  of  one  eq.  of  citric 
acid  and  three  of  magnesia.  In  the  revised  formula,  this  salt  does  not  precipi- 
tate by  keeping,  as  iu  the  superseded  one,  probably  because  the  solution  coutaios 
a  greater  excess  of  acid. 
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Dorvii'ilt  makes  a  solid  citrate  of  magnesia  which  is  perfectly  and  readily  solu- 
ble, by  melting  on  a  sand-bath  100  parts  of  crystallized  citric  acid  in  its  water 
of  crystallization,  and  thoroughly  incorporating  with  it  29  parts  of  calcined 
magnesia.  A  pasty  mixture  is  formed,  which  soon  hardens,  and  may  be  pulverized 
for  use.  Citrate  of  magnesia,  thus  prepared,  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of 
water.  When  in  saturated  solution  it  soon  precipitates  as  a  nearly  insoluble  hy- 
drate; but  with  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  forms  a  permanent 
solution.  See  the  report  on  the  solid  citrate,  made  by  E.  Parrish  and  A.  Smith 
to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  {Am.  Journ.  o/Fharm.,  April,  1852, 
p.  113).  See  also  M.  E.  Robiquet's  paper  on  lemonades  of  citrate  of  magnesia 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  April,  1852,  p.  295),  and  his  formula  for  preparing  a  solu- 
ble citrate  of  magnesia  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy  for  July,  1855).  M.  Simonin 
finds  that  an  insoluble  citrate  of  magnesia  may  be  restored  to  solubility  in  boil- 
ing water,  by  being  thoroughly  rubbed  up  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  paste. 
The  necessary  trituration  is  abridged,  if  a  little  citric  acid  be  added.  (Ann.  de 
Therap.,  1857,  p.  124.)  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  of  this  city,  prepares  a  soluble  citrate 
of  magnesia  with  sugar,  citric  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  oil  of  lemons,  in 
the  form  of  a  powder,  which  effervesces  when  mixed  with  water.  For  the  details 
of  the  formula,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  paper  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Phar- 
macy for  July,  1854.* 

Medical  Properties.  This  solution  is  a  cooling  cathartic,  and  operates  mildly. 
It  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  taken,  and  its  acceptability  to  the  stomach.  The  dose  as 
a  full  purge  is  the  whole  quantity  directed  in  the  formula,  or  twelve  fluidounces; 
as  a  laxative,  half  that  quantity  or  less.  B. 

LIQUOR  MORPHIiE  HYDROCHLORATIS.  Br,  Liquor  Mor- 
PiiiJE  MuRlATis.  Duh,  Solution  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia.  Solution 
of  Muriate  of  Morphia. 

"  Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia /owr  grains;  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid 
eight  minims;  Rectified  Spirit  two  fluidrachms;  Distilled  Water  six  fiui* 
drachms.  Mix  the  Hydrocliloric  Acid,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  dissolve 
the  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  in  the  mixture."  j5r. 

The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  to  prevent  spontaneous  decomposition,  that  of  the 

*  Solid  Citrate  of  Magnesia.  This  salt  as  heretofore  prepared,  though  soluble  at  first,  13 
apt  to  become  more  or  less  insoluble,  when  kept,  in  consequence  of  molecular  change.  The 
following  process,  by  M.  de  Letter,  of  Brussels,  yields  a  salt  which  is  said  to  retain  its 
Holubility  indefinitely.  "Take  of  Citric  Acid  20  parts,  and  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  12 
parts.  I'owder  the  acid  finely,  and  mix  it  intimately  with  the  carbonate,  also  in  fine  pow- 
der. Allow  the  mixture  to  stand,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  for  four  or  five  days,  or 
until  it  ceases  to  manifest  reaction  when  a  little  is  thrown  into  water.  During  this  time 
the  7»owder  slowly  swells  up,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  spongy  mass. 
Dry  this  at  86°  F.,  pulverize  it,  and  keep  the  powder  in  closely  stopped  vials."  According 
to  M.  de  Letter,  water,  in  a  certain  quantity,  favours  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  hy- 
drate; and  hence  the  success  of  his  process,  in  which  no  other  water  is  present  than  that 
which  is  solidified  in  the  dry  materials.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1863,  p.  312.) 

M.  Ilager  has  been  unable  to  prepare  a  soluble  salt  by  the  process  of  M.  de  Letter.  He 
considers  citrate  of  magnesia  as  presenting  itself  in  three  forms;  1.  erystallizable,  soluble 
in  from  8()  to  90  parts  of  water,  with  the  formula  3MgO,Ci4-14HO;  2.  amorphous,  soluble 
in  two  parts  of  water;  and  3.  metamorphous,  soluble  in  8  or  10  parts  of  water,  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  crystallize.  It  is  the  crystalline  variety,  presenting  the  form  of  microscopic 
needles,  that  occasions  the  difficulty;  and  its  production  should  be  avoided.  M.  Hager 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  Rub  40  parts  of  citric  acid  and  25  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, both  in  powder,  with  sufficient  alcohol  of  -833  to  make  a  thick  mixture;  and,  having 
allowed  this  to  stand  for  several  days,  at  a  medium  temperature,  dry  it  at  a  heat  of  113"  F. 
The  product  is  the  amorphous  salt,  soluble  in  2-5  parts  of  water,  in  half  an  hour  at  60°,  im- 
mediately at  86°.  Its  solution,  whether  made  with  hot  or  cold  water,  retains  its  clearness 
after  long  standing.  The  salt  is  neutral,  and  contains  about  13  eqs.  of  water.  To  succeed 
certainly  it  is  necessary  that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  be  free  from  dust  and  impuritjet. 
(Ibid.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  l^.)—Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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acid  probably  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  salt.  It  is  nnfortnnate  that,  in  th^ 
solotiops  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  the  same  degree  of  strength  should  not  have 
been  directed  by  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias.  As  they  now  are,  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  and  apothecary  must  be  on  their  guard  to  avoid  serious  results 
The  strength  of  this  solution  is  four  times  that  of  our  officinal  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  morphia,  one  fluidounce  of  the  former  containing  four  grains,  of  the  lat 
ter  only  one  grain  of  their  respective  salts.  The  full  dose  of  the  British  solutioD 
for  an  adult  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  or  drops,  containing  from  an  eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate,  and  about  equivalent  to  as  many 
drops  of  laudanum.  W. 

LIQUOR  MORPIIIiE  SULPHATIS.  U.  S.  Solution  of  Sulphate  oj 
Morphia. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia  eight  grains;  Distilled  Water  half  a  pirU 
Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Morphia  in  the  Distilled  Water."  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  morphia,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  not  always  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  This  sometimes,  perhaps,  arises  from  adulterations ;  but  more  frequently, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  mode  of  making  the  sulphate.  As  this  salt  was  for- 
merly prepared,  the  quantity  of  water  employed  for  the  suspension  of  the  mor- 
phia was  sometimes  insufficient  to  hold  the  resulting  sulphate  in  solution ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that,  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  crystallization 
of  the  sulphate  took  place  before  the  whole  of  the  morphia  was  saturated  by  the 
acid.  A  portion  of  uncombined  morphia  was  therefore  necessarily  mixed  with 
the  salt.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  usually 
remedied  the  defect,  and  rendered  the  whole  soluble.  Pure  sulphate  of  morphia 
is  readily  and  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

This  solution  is  very  convenient,  by  enabling  the  physician  to  prescribe  a  mi- 
nute dose,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  energy  of  the  preparations  of  mor- 
phia, is  often  necessary.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  kept  for  a  very 
considerable  length  of  time  unchanged.  The  full  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  one 
to  two  fluidrachms,  containing  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the 
sulphate. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  the  formula  of  Magendie  for  this 
solution,  containing  16  grains  in  a  fluidounce,  is  habitually  employed  under  the 
nam'i  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  This  is  the  proper  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal solution,  which  is  much  weaker;  and  the  most  dangerous  results  may  ensue 
from  the  confusion.  Magendie's  solution  should  never  be  prescribed  or  sold, 
unless  under  some  special  designation.  W. ' 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  ^VliACKIATlS,  U.S.,Br,  Solution  of  Suha^ 
tale  of  Lead, 

"Take  of  Acetate  of  Lead  sixteen  iroyounces ;  Oxide  of  Lead  [Litharge],  in 
fine  power,  nine  troyouvces  avd  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  »ujf\cieni  quantity. 
Boil  the  Acetate  and  Oxide  with  four  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  glass  or 
porcelain  .vessel,  for  half  an  hour,  occasionally  adding  Distilled  Water  to  pre- 
serve the  measure,  and  filter  through  paper.  Lastly,  keep  the  liquid  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle."  U.  S.    The  sp.  gr.  of  this  solution  is  1207. 

"Take  of  Acetate  of  Lead  Jive  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Litharge,  in  pjwder, 
^ree  ouncrsf  nvd  a  half  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  orK"  pint  [Imperial  mes- 
iure],  or  a  .s  /.    Boil  the  Acetate  of  Lead  and  the  Litharge  in  the  Water 

for  half  an  li  tantly  stirring;  then  filter,  and,  when  the  liquid  is  cold,  add 

to  it  more  Distilled  Water,  until  the  product  measures  twenty  fluidounces.  Keep 
the  clear  solution  in  stoppered  bottles."  Jir.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  is  1'260. 

Crystallized  acetate  of  lead  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  51,  one 
of  protoxide  of  lead  HI  6,  and  three  of  water  27  =  18i)  G.  Litharge,  a«  asuaUy 
foaud  in  the  shops,  is  an  impure  protoxide  of  lead.    When  the  solution  of  Uil 
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former  is  boiled  with  the  latter,  a  large  qnantity  of  the  protoxide  is  dissolved, 
and  a  ^ubacetate  of  lead  is  formed  which  remains  in  solution.  The  precise  com- 
position of  the  subacetate  varies  with  the  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead  and  of 
litharge  employed.  When  the  quantity  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  the  former 
by  one-half  or  more,  the  acetic  acid  of  the  acetate  unites,  according  to  the  high- 
est chemical  authorities,  with  two  additional  equivalents  of  protoxide,  forming 
a  trisacetate;  when  the  two  substances  are  mixed  in  proportions  corresponding 
with  their  equivalent  numbers,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  189-6  of  salt  to 
111-6  of  oxide,  or  10  to  6  nearly,  only  one  additional  equivalent  of  protoxide 
unites  with  the  acid,  and  a  diacetate  of  lead  is  produced.  In  the  officinal  pro- 
cess, the  proportions  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  reference  to  this  result. 
In  executing  the  process,  the  litharge  should  be  employed  in  very  fine  powder, 
and,  according  to  Thenard,  should  be  previously  calcined  in  order  to  decompose 
the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  it  always  contains  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
and  which  is  not  dissolved  by  the  solution  of  the  acetate. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  a  different 
process  was  directed,  consisting  in  boiling  litharge  with  distilled  vinegar,  the 
former  being  in  much  larger  proportion  than  necessary  to  form  the  neutral  ace- 
tate. A  diacetate  was  thus  produced ;  but,  as  the  vinegar  was  of  uncertain 
strength,  there  was  necessarily  more  or  less  inequality  of  strength  in  the  pre- 
paration. This  process,  therefore,  has  been  abandoned.  The  solution  prepared 
from  litharge  and  distilled  vinegar  has  a  pale  greenish-straw  colour,  owing  to 
impurities  in  the  vinegar.    Made  with  common  vinegar  it  is  brown. 

Properties.  The  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is 
colourless,  and  of  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste.  When  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, it  deposits  on  cooling  crystalline  plates,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Barker, 
are  flat,  rhomboidal  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
tinging  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  reddening  turmeric  paper.  One  of  its  most 
striking  properties  is  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed.  Carbonic 
acid  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  this  happens 
by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  mixture  even  with  distilled  water,  if  this  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  It  afiforda 
precipitates  also  with  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates,  with 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  free  or  combined,  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  the 
hydrosulphates,  with  the  soluble  iodides  and  chlorides,  and,  according  to  The- 
nard, with  solutions  of  all  the  neutral  salts.  Solutions  of  gum,  tannin,  most 
vegetable  colouring  principles,  and  many  animal  substances,  particularly  albu- 
men, produce  with  it  precipitates  consisting  of  the  substance  added  and  oxide 
of  lead.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.  It  is  known  to  contain  a  salt 
of  acetic  acid  by  emitting  an  acetous  smell  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid; 
and  a  salt  of  lead,  by  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
a  yellow  one  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and  a  black  one  with  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  by  being  precipi- 
tated by  gum  arable.  Two  fluidrachms  of  the  Br.  solution  require  for  perfect  pre- 
cipitation twenty- seven  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  (Br.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  solution  is  astringent  and  sedative,  but 
is  employed  only  as  an  external  application.  It  is  highly  useful  in  inflammation 
arising  from  sprains,  bruises,  burns,  blisters,  &c.,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  means 
of  linen  cloths,  which  should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  become  dry.  It  always, 
however,  requires  to  be  diluted.  From  four  fluidrachms  to  a  fluidounce,  added 
to  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  forms  a  solution  sufliciently  strong  in  ordinary 
cases  of  external  inflammation.  When  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  the  cuti- 
cle, the  solution  should  be  still  weaker;  as  constitutional  eff'ects  might  result 
from  the  absorption  of  the  lead.  Paralysis  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
its  local  action.    The  solution  has  the  common  name  of  Goulard's  extract,  de» 
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rited  from  a  snrgeon  of  Montpellier,  by  whom  it  was  iutrodaced  into  general 
notice,  though  previously  employed. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatii 
Dilutus;  Uoguentum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  Br.  W 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS  DILUTUS.  U,  S.,  Br.  DU 
luted  Solution  of  Suhacetate  of  Lead.    Lead-water, 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead  three  Jtuidrachms;  Distilled 
Water  a  pint.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead  two  fluidrachms ;  Rectified  Spirit 
ttco  fluidrachrns ;  Distilled  Water  nineteen  fluidounces  and  a  half.  Mix,  and 
filter  through  paper.    Keep  the  clear  solution  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

This  preparation  is  convenient ;  as,  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
carbonate  of  lead  usually  formed  on  the  dilution  of  the  strong  solution,  it  en- 
ables the  apothecary  to  furnish  clear  lead-water  when  it  is  called  for.  In  our 
comments  on  the  TJ.  S.  process  of  1850,  it  was  stated  that  the  strength  of  our 
officinal  preparation,  though  double  what  it  formerly  was,  might  be  still  further 
increased  with  propriety.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  PharmacopcEia  the 
proportion  has  l)een  increased  from  two  to  three  fluidrachms  to  the  pint.  The 
Br.  preparation,  though  stronger  than  the  old  one  of  the  London  College,  is 
Btill  feeble.  The  old  French  Codex  directed  two  drachms  of  the  strong  solution 
to  a  pound  of  distilled  water,  and  an  ounce  of  alcohol  of  22°  Baume,  and  thus 
formed  the  vegeio-mineral  water  of  Goulard.  The  minute  proportion  of  proof 
spirit  in  the  British  solution  can  have  little  effect.  The  preparation  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  excluded  from  the  air.  W.    • 

LIQUOR  POTASSiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Solution  of  Potassa. 

"Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa ^//t?e?i  troyounces ;  Lime  nine  troyounces-^ 
Distilled  Water  a  sujffifHent  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Bicarbonate  in  four  pints  of 
Distilled  Water,  and  heat  the  solution  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then  add  Dis- 
tilled Water  to  make  up  the  loss  by  evaj)oration,  and  heat  the  solution  to  the 
boiling  point.  Mix  the  Lime  with  four  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having 
heated  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  add  it  to  the  alkaline  solution,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes.  Then  transfer  the  whole  to  a  muslin  strainer,  and,  when 
the  liquid  portion  has  passed,  add  suflicient  Distilled  Water,  through  the 
strainer,  to  make  the  strained  liquid  measure  seven  pints.  Lastly,  keep  the 
liquid  in  well-stopped  bottles  of  green  glass.  Solution  of  P.otnssa,  thus  prepared, 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1065,  and  contains  5  8  per  cent,  of  hydrate  of  potassa. 

*'  Solution  of  Potassa  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

"Take  of  Potassa  a  Iroyounce ;  Distilled  Water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Po- 
tassa in  the  Distilled  Water,  and  allow  the  solution  to  stand  until  the  sediment 
subsides.  Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle 
of  green  glass."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Pota.sh  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Slaked  liime  tweh^ 
Ottrtce^  [avoird.]  ;  Distilled  Water  t>/<f?  f/a//o/i  [hnperial  measure].  Dissolve  the 
Carbonate  of  Potash  in  the  W^ater;  and,  having  heated  the  solution  to  the 
boiling  point,  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  gradually  mix  with  it  the  Slaked  Lime;  and 
continue  the  ebullition  for  ten  minutes  with  constant  stirring.  Then  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire;  a!id,  when  by  the  sul)sidence  of  the  insoluble  matter  the 
supernatant  liquor  has  l>ecome  perfuctly  clear,  transfer  it  by  means  of  a  siplion  to 
a  green-glass  bottle  ftirnishrd  with  an  air-tijfht  stopper.   Thesp.  gr.  is  105^.''  Br. 

The  ohject  of  the  ^  and  of  the  British  process  is  to  separate  carbonic 

acid  from  the  carlxm  "Mirbonate  of  potassa,  so  as  to  obtain  the  alkali  in  a 

caustic  state.  This  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  effected  by  hydrate  of  lime; 
and  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  are  most  intelligibly  explained  by 
•apposing  the  occurrence  of  a  double  decomposition.  The  limu  of  the  hydrate  of 
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lime,  by  its  superior  aflSnity,  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  precipitates 
as  carbonate  of  lime ;  while  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  unites  with  the 
potassa  and  remains  in  solution  as  hydrate  of  potassa.  The  proportion  indicated 
by  theo/y  for  this  decomposition  would  be  69  2  of  the  dry  carbonate  to  28  of 
lime,  or  one  equivalent  of  each ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  an 
excess  of  lime.  The  bicarbonate  is  preferred  in  the  U.  S.  process,  as  aflfording 
a  purer  product,  being  itself  free  from  the  contaminations  usually  found  in  the 
carbonate ;  and  the  application  of  heat  to  the  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  is  to 
drive  oflf  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  thus  bring  the  salt  to  the  state  of  a 
carbonate.  The  proportion  of  water  employed  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
result.  If  the  water  be  deficient  in  quantity,  the  decomposing  power  of  the  lime, 
on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility,  will  be  lessened ;  and  more  of  it  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  than  if  the  solutions 
were  more  dilute.  Straining  must  not  be  used ;  as  it  causes  a  prolonged  contact 
with  the  air,  and  risk  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  apt,  moreover, 
to  introduce  organic  matter  from  the  strainer  into  the  solution.  The  direction 
to  keep  the  solution  in  green  glass  bottles  is  judicious ;  as  white  flint  glass  is 
slightly  acted  on,  and  contaminates  the  solution  with  lead.* 

As  the  solution  of  potassa  is  made  by  the  manufacturing  chemist  in  considera- 
ble quantities,  the  following  details,  taken  from  Berzelius,  of  the  best  mode  of 
conducting  the  process,  may  not  be  without  their  use.  Dissolve  one  part  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  in  from  seven  to  twelve  parts  of  water  in  a  bright  iron  vessel, 
and  decant  the  solution  after  it  has  become  clear  by  standing.  Boil  the  solution 
in  an  iron  vessel,  and,  while  it  is  boiling,  add  at  intervals  small  quantities  of 
•slaked  lime,  reduced  to  a  thin  paste  with  water;  allowing  the  solution  to  boil  a 
few  minutes  after  each  addition.  One  and  a  half  parts  of  pure  lime  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  decompose  one  part  of  the  carbonate.  When  about  half  the 
hydrate  of  lime  has  been  added,  take  out  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  boiling  so- 
lution, and,  after  dilution  and  filtration  through  paper,  test  it  by  adding  it  to 
some  nitric  acid,  or  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  lime-water.  If  the  solu- 
tion has  not  been  completely  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  the  first  reagent  will  cause 
an  effervescence,  and  the  second  a  milky  appearance ;  in  either  of  which  events 
the  addition  of  the  lime  must  be  continued  as  before,  until  the  above-mentioned 
tests  give  negative  indications.  In  conducting  the  process,  several  advantages 
are  gained  by  keeping  the  solution  constantly  boiling.  One  is  that  the  carbonate 
of  lime  formed  is  in  this  way  rendered  granular  and  heavy,  and  more  disposed 
to  subside;  another,  that  it  prevents  the  precipitated  carbonate  from  coalescing 
into  a  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  an  occurrence  which  causes  the  ebulli- 
tion, when  subsequently  renewed,  to  take  place  imperfectly  and  by  jerks ;  and  a 
third,  that  any  silica  present  is  precipitated  in  combination  with  lime  and  po- 
tassa. The  process  here  described  is  essentially  the  same  with  those  introduced 
into  the  last  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

According  to  Prof.  Wohler,  solution  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa  for  analytic 
purposes  may  be  conveniently  obtained  by  exposing  for  half  an  hour  to  a  mode- 
rate red  heat,  in  a  copper  crucible,  one  part  of  pure  nitre,  and  two  or  three 
parts  of  copper  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  resulting  mass,  consisting  of  hydrate 
of  potassa  and  black  oxide  of  copper,  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution 

*  For  remarks  by  Prof.  Redwood,  of  London,  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  this  Solu- 
tion, and  for  a  new  process  for  which  various  advantages  are  claimed,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1861,  p.  450.  The  following  are  the 
outlines  of  the  process.  Into  a  stoppered  bottle  of  green  glass  is  introduced  a  mixtare  of 
5viis8  of  slaked  lime  and  three  Imperial  pints  of  distilled  water;  and  to  this  mixtur-s  it 
added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  a  solution  of  ,^viiss  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  one  Im- 
perial pint  of  distilled  water,  the  bottle  being  shaken  for  some  minutes  after  each  addition- 
After  the  last  addition,  continue  the  shaking  until  a  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid  no  longer 
gives  out  carbonic  acid,  upon  adding  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  through  calico. — I^oie  to 
ihe  twelfth  edition. 
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poured  into  a  narrow  cylindrical  vessel,  where  it  is  left  until  it  gets  perfectly 
clear  by  the  deposition  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  then  drawn  off,  and  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Nov.  15,  1853,  p.  429.)  Graf  and  Riegel  as- 
sert that  hydrate  of  potassa,  thns  obtained,  contains  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  po- 
tassa;  but  l)r.  A.  Geuther  found  it  perfectly  pure,  when  the  process  was  properly 
conducted.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  June  1,  1856.)  A  pure  hydrate  may  also  be  obtained 
by  the  proces.s  of  Dr.  Mohr,  of  Coblentz,  which  consists  in  precipitating  solutioa 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  with  caustic  baryta,  obtained  from  the  nitrate.  Thus  pro- 
cured, the  alkali  is  entirely  free  from  chlorine,  silica,  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Pharm. 
Journ.,  xvi.  310.) 

Proprrties,  <jbc.  Solution  of  potassa  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  without 
smell,  of  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  and  alkaline  reaction.  It  acts  rapidly  on  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  produces  a  soapy 
feel,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  solution  of  the  cuticle.  It  dissolves  gum,  resins, 
and  extractive  matter,  and  forms  soap  with  oily  and  fatty  bodies.  The  Br.  solu- 
tion is  never  pure,  but  contains  either  undecomposed  carbonate,  or  free  lime, 
in  addition  to  minute  portions  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium, 
silica,  and  alumina;  impurities  usually  present  in  the  carbonate  of  potassa  used 
in  their  preparation.  The  IT.  S.  solution,  being  obtained  from  the  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa,  is  purer.  Undecomposed  carbonate  may  be  detected  in  the 
manner  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  free  lime  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  milky  appearance  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, which  precipitates  the  lime  as  a  carbonate.  When  saturated  with  nitric 
acid,  the  solution  should  give  little  or  no  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  presence  of  lead  is  detected  by  a 
black  precipitate  produced  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  When  solution  of 
potassa  is  used  as  a  test  for  diabetic  urine,  it  should  be  free  from  lead,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  renders  the  indications  of  the  test  ambiguous.  (See  WoocVa  Prac* 
tice  of  Med.,  4th  ed.,  ii.  586.)  With  bichloride  of  platinum  it  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate,  showing  that  the  alkali  present  is  potassa.  It  is  incompatible  with 
acids,  acidulous  salts,  and  all  metallic  and  earthy  preparations  held  in  solution 
by  an  acid;  also  with  all  ammoniacal  salts,  and  with  calomel  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate. The  two  oSicinal  solutions  of  potassa  vary  in  strength ;  the  U.  S.  solu- 
tion having  the  sp.  gr.  1065  and  the  Hr.  1058.  These  solutions  are  quite  dilute ; 
that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  the  strongest,  containing  only  5*8  per 
cent,  of  hydrate  of  potassa.  On  account  of  its  strong  attraction  for  carbonic 
acid,  solution  of  potassa  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air. 
In  consideration  of  the  change  to  which  it  is  liable  by  keeping,  it  may  sometimes 
be  advantageously  prepared  extemporaneously,  according  to  the  second  U.  8. 
process,  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  water.  B. 

Medical  Properties  and  Une.H.  Solution  of  potassa  is  antacid,  diuretic,  and 
antilithic.  It  has  been  much  employed  in  calculous  complaints,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  ha«  the  property  of  dissolving  urinary  concTetions  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder;  but  experience  has  proved  that  the  stone  once  formed  cannot  be 
removed  by  remedies  internally  administered,  and  the  most  that  the  alkaline 
medicines  can  effect,  is  to  correct  that  disposition  to  the  superabundant  secretion 
of  uric  acid,  or  the  insoluble  urates,  upon  which  gravel  and  stone  often  depend. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  the  carbonated  alkalies  are  preferable  to  caustic  po- 
tassa, as  they  are  less  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  injurious  effects 
irheD  long  continued.  It  has  been  proposed  to  dissolve  calculi  by  injecting  im- 
mediately into  the  bladder  the  solution  of  potassa  in  a  tepid  state,  and  so  moch 
diluted  that  it  can  be  held  in  the  month  ;  bot  this  mode  of  employing  it  has  not 
been  found  to  answer  in  practice.  This  solution  has  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  other  cutaneous  affections;  and  is  said  to  have 
proved  peculiarly  usefal  in  scrofula ;  bat  in  all  these  cases  it  probably  acts  lim- 
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ply  by  its  antacid  property,  and  is  not  superior  to  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
of  soda.  Externally  it  has  been  used,  in  a  diluted  state,  as  a  stimulant  lotion  in 
rachitis  and  arthritic  swellings,  and,  concentrated,  as  an  escharotic  in  the  bite  of 
rabid  or  venomous  animals.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  in  cutaneous  affections  to  one  or 
two  fluidrachms;  but  the  remedy  should  not  be  too  long  continued,  as  it  is  apt 
to  debilitate  the  stomach.  It  may  be  given  in  sweetened  water  or  some  mucila- 
ginous fluid.  Veal  broth  and  table  beer  have  been  recommended  as  vehicles ; 
but  the  fat  usually  present  in  the  former  would  be  liable  to  convert  the  alkali 
into  soap,  and  the  acid  in  the  latter  would  neutralize  it.  In  dyspeptic  cases  it 
may  be  associated  with  the  simple  bitters.  In  excessive  doses  it  irritates,  in- 
flames, or  corrodes  the  stomach.  Oils  and  the  milder  acids,  such  as  vinegar  and 
lemon-juice,  are  the  antidotes  to  its  poisonous  action.  They  operate  by  neutral- 
izing the  alkali. 

Fharni.  Uses.  In  preparing  Atropia,  U.  S.;  Sulphurated  Antimony,  U.  S.; 
and  Oxide  of  Silver,  U.  S. 

Off.  Frep.  Potassa;  Potassii  Bromidura, -Br.;  Potassii  lodidum,  J5r.    W. 

LIQUOR  POTASS^  ARSENITIS.  U.  S.  Liquor  Arsenicalis.  Br, 
Solution  of  Arsenite  of  Potassa.    Arsenical  Solution,    FoivUrs  Solution, 

"Take  of  Arsenious  Acid,  in  small  pieces,  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  each, 
sixty-four  grains;  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender  half  a  fiaidounce ;  Dis- 
tilled Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Boil  the  Arsenious  Acid  and  Bicarbonate  of 
Potassa,  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  twelve  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  until  the 
Acid  is  entirely  dissolved.  To  the  solution,  when  cold,  add  the  Compound  Spirit 
of  Lavender,  and  afterwards  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  it  measure  a 
pint."  a  S. 

"  Take  of  Arsenious  Acid,  Carbonate  of  Potash,  each,  eighty  grains;  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Lavender  five  fluidrachms  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled 
Water  a  sufficiency.  Place  the  Arsenious  Acid  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  in  a 
flask  with  ten  [fluidjounces  of  the  Water,  and  apply  heat  until  a  clear  solution 
is  obtained.  Allow  this  to  cool.  Then  add  the  Compound  Tincture  of  L&vender, 
and  as  much  Distilled  Water  as  will  make  the  bulk  one  pint  [Imp.  raeas.]."  Br. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  this  solution  is  r009. 

This  preparation  originated  with  the  late  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  England, 
and  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  celebrated  remedy,  known  under  the 
name  of  "the  tasteless  ague  drop."  It  is  an  arsenite  of  potassa  dissolved  in 
water,  and  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  arsenious  acid  with  the  potassa  of 
the  bicarbonate  or  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  being  evolved.  In  the  present  U.  S. 
process,  the  bicarbonate  has  been  substituted  for  the  carbonate,  probably  because 
•more  readily  obtained  pure.  Its  eq.  corresponds  so  nearly  with  that  of  arsenious 
acid  that,  practically,  the  equal  quantities  directed  will  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
formula.  According  to  M.  H.  Buignet,  ebullition  disengages  the  carbonic  acid 
slowly;  so  that,  after  four  hours'  boiling,  the  solution  still  retains  about  one- 
sixth  of  this  acid.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Dec.  1856,  p.  440.)  The  name  by  which 
the  preparation  is  designated  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  most  correct. 
It  has,  however,  been  denied  that  the  carbonate  of  potassa  is  decomposed  by 
the  arsenious  acid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  merely  held  by  it  in  solution ;  and, 
in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  preparation,  the  British  name  of  Arsenical  So- 
lution would  be  appropriate.  The  spirit  of  lavender  is  added  to  give  it  taste, 
and  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  water.  The  U.  S.  preparation  is  of  about 
the  same  strength  as  the  British;  for,  although  one-fourth  more  acid  and  alkali 
is  1>aken  in  the  latter  formula,  yet  the  Imperial  pint  is  nearly  one-fourth  larger 
than  the  wine  pint. 

In  making  this  preparation,  care  should  be  taken  that  tha  arsenious  acid  la 
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pure.  This  object  is  best  secured  by  using  the  acid  in  small  pieces  instead  of  in 
powder.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  a  common  impurity  in  the  powdered  acid,  and  if 
present  will  remain  undissolved,  and  cause  the  solution  to  be  weaker  than  it 
should  be.  Another  insoluble  impurity  in  the  powdered  acid  is  arsenite  of  lime, 
which  is  sometimes  present  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.  {Buignet.)  Hence,  if 
the  arsenious  acid  does  not  entirely  dissolve,  the  solution  wnst  be  rejected. 

Properties.  Solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  is  a  transparent  liquid,  having  the 
colour,  taste,  and  smell  of  the  spirit  of  lavender.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion. It  is  decomposed  by  the  usual  reagents  for  arsenic,  such  as  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, the  salts  of  copper,  lime-water,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  is  incom- 
patible with  infusions  and  decoctions  of  cinchona.  Before  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
will  act,  the  solution  must  be  acidulated  with  some  acid,  as  the  muriatic  or  acetic. 
If  very  long  kept  in  flint  glass,  it  is  apt  to  suffer  partial  decomposition,  exhal- 
ing a  garlicky  odour,  and  giving  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle  a  metallic  lustre, 
owing  to  the  lead  of  the  glass  being  revived.  (Canavan,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Pharvx  , 
i.  131.)  According  to  Dr.  R.  Fresenius,  solutions  of  alkaline  arsenites,  by  keep- 
ing, absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are  in  part  converted  into  arseniates. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  keeping  this  solution  in  small  bottles  quite  filled.  Mohr 
states  that  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  oflBcinal  solution  delays  the  change. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  solution  has  the  general  action  of  the 
arsenical  preparations  on  the  animal  economy,  already  described  under  the  head 
of  Arse7iiou8  Acid.  Its  liquid  form  makes  it  convenient  for  exhibition  and 
gradual  increase ;  and  it  is  the  preparation  generally  resorted  to,  when  arsenic 
is  given  internally.  It  has  been  much  employed  iu  intermittent  fever.  Prof. 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  has  given  the  result  of  his 
experience,  as  to  its  efficacy  and  safety  in  this  disease,  when  exhibited  in  the  large 
doi^e  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  valuable  resource  in 
the  intermittents  of  children,  who  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  swallow  bark  or 
even  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  late  Dr.  Dewees  related  the  case  of  a  child  only 
six  weeks  old,  affected  with  a  severe  tertian,  in  which  this  solution  was  given 
with  success.  A  fluidrachm  was  diluted  with  twelve  fluidrachms  of  water;  and 
of  this  six  drops  were  given  every  four  bours. 

Fowler's  solution  is  useful  in  many  diseases.  It  has  been  employed  with  great 
success  in  lepra  and  other  inveterate  cutaneous  affections.  The  late  Dr.  S.  Cal- 
houn published  an  account  of  five  cases  of  nodes  successfully  treated  by  it;  and 
Dr.  Baer,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  late  Dr.  Eberle  afterwards  gave  it  a  trial  in  this 
affection,  and  obtained  satisfactory  results.  Several  cases  of  chorea,  cured  by  it, 
are  reported  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Slater,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  Medico- Ckir 
ruryical  Transactions  of  London.  Two  interesting  cures  of  periodical  head- 
ache, performed  by  the  solution,  were  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Otto,  of  Thiladel- 
phia,  in  the  North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  {voh.  iv.  and  v.).  Mr.  H. 
Hunt  found  it  useful  in  roenorrhagia,  but  prefers  arsenious  acid,  as  less  apt  to 
produce  unpleasant  effects.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  London,  praises  its  effects  in  rheuma- 
tic gout,  atttiuk-d  with  turbid  urine,  in  the  dose  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  minims, 
conjoinp(l  with  solution  of  pota.ssa,  or  acetate  of  potassa.  For  an  account  of  the 
successful  use  ol  Fowler's  solution  in  five  cases  of  snake  bite,  sua  page  25.  A 
diluted  solution,  iu  the  pro))ortion  of  a  fluidrachm  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
has  been  used  with  advantage  as  a  topical  application  to  foul  ulcers. 

l>arh  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  contains  half  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid.  The 
uvei  ii^e  dose  for  an  adult  is  ten  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  the  peca- 
liar  eflects  which  it  produces  in  common  with  the  other  arsenical  preparations, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Arstiniouji  Acid. 

Duflos's  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effecU  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  of  the  salts 
of  the  acids  of  arsenic  generally,  is  the  acetate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with 
excess  of  base,  made  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  sesquioxide  iu  acetic  acid 
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to  saturation,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  the  oxide  to  the  solution,  and  diluting 
the  whole  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  B. 

LIQUOR  POTASSiE  CITRATIS.  U.S.  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Po- 
tassa. 

**  Take  of  Citric  Apid  half  a  troyounce  ;  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  three  hvn- 
dred  and  (hirly  grains;  Water  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Acid  and  Bicarbonate 
in  the  Water,  and  strain  the  solution  through  muslin."  U.  S. 

MISTURA  POTASSiE  CITRATIS.  U.S.  Liquor  Potass^  Citra- 
Tis.  U.  S.  1850.  Mixture  of  Citrate  of  Potassa.  Solution  of  Citrate  of  P<h 
tassa.    Neutral  Mixture. 

"  Take  of  Lemon-juice,  fresh,  half  a  pint;  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Add  the  Bicarbonate  gradually  to  the  Lemon-juice  until  the  acid  is 
completely  saturated;  then  strain  through  muslin."  U.  S. 

We  regret  that  two  preparations  so  nearly  identical  in  character,  and  asso- 
ciated in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  should  have  been  separated  in  the  present 
edition.  We  consider  them  here  together,  because  essentially  connected  in  prac- 
tice ;  one  being  substituted  for  the  other  according  to  circumstances  unconnected 
with  their  real  remedial  effects,  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  fresh  lemons  or 
limes  in  the  market,  the  taste  of  the  patient,  &c.  In  the  present  formula  for 
solution  of  citrate  of  potassa  the  volatile  oil  of  lemons  has  been  omitted ;  which 
we  should  also  regret,  were  it  not  easy  to  supply  the  omission  extemporaneously 
if  required.  Two  minims  of  the  oil,  rubbed  up  with  the  citric  acid  before  it  is 
dissolved,  will  materially  improve  the  flavour,  and  give  the  preparation  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  original  neutral  mixture  made  from  lemon-juice,  from  which  it 
was  copied.  In  both  the  above  preparations,  the  potassa  of  the  bicarbonate  unites 
with  the  citric  acid,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated.  A  portion  of  the  latter  re- 
mains in  the  solution,  and  a  portion  escapes  with  effervescence.  The  result,  there- 
fore, is  a  solution  of  citrate  of  potassa  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
When  lemon-juice  is  employed,  the  solution  has  a  greenish  colour;  but  prepared 
with  the  pure  acid  it  is  colourless.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  of  1850,  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  was  substituted  for  the  carbonate  before  used.  As  the  pre- 
paration was  formerly  made,  a  flocculent  precipitate  was  apt  to  exhibit  itself  in 
small  quantity,  owing  to  the  silicate  of  potassa  generally  present  as  an  impurity 
in  the  carbonate.  This  gave  up  its  base  to  the  citric  acid,  and  the  silica  was  de- 
posited in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.  The  bicarbonate  is  free  from  this  impurity,  and 
consequently  hydrated  silica  is  not  thrown  down ;  nevertheless,  the  solution  is 
still  directed  to  be  filtered ;  a  direction  which  may  be  useful,  when  fresh  lemon- 
jaice  is  used,  by  separating  the  undissolved  matters  of  the  juice,  and  in  other  in- 
stances is  only  surplusage.  About  48  grains  of  the  crystals  of  the  bicarbonate,  33 
grains  of  the  pure  and  perfectly  dry  carbonate,  or  45  grains  of  the  hydrated  cur- 
bonate  found  in  the  shops,  are  sufficient  to  saturate  a  fluidounce  of  good  leni'  ii- 
jui3e;  but  the  strength  of  the  juice  is  variable,  and  the  carbonate  is  apt  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  air,  so  that  precision  as  to  quantities  cannot  be  readily 
attained.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  direction  in  the  process  for  the  neutral 
mixture,  to  add  the  alkaline  carbonate  to  saturation.  The  point  of  saturation 
maybe  determined  by  the  cessation  of  effervescence,  the  absence  of  either  an  acid 
or  alkaline  taste,  and  still  more  accurately  by  litmus  paper,  which  should  not  be 
rendered  bright-red  by  the  solution,  nor  blue  if  previously  reddened  by  an  acid. 

The  inequality  of  strength  in  the  lemon-juice  renders  the  neutral  mixture  pre- 
pared with  it  more  or  less  uncertain;  though,  if  the  apothecary  select  ripe  and 
sound  fruit,  and  express  the  juice  himself,  the  preparation  will  be  found  to  ap- 
proach sufficiently  near  a  uniform  standard  for  all  practical  purposes.  Never- 
theless, if  the  physician  wish  absolute  precision,  he  may  order  the  neutral  mixture 
to  be  made  with  crystallized  citric  acid,  as  directed  in  the  first  officinal  formula ; 
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OP  he  may  pnrsne  the  following  plan  suggested  in  former  editions  of  this  work. 
Dissolve  two  drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  two  6uidounces  of  water ;  satu 
rate  the  solution  with  good  fresh  lemon-juice,  and  strain ;  and,  lastly,  add  enough 
water  to  make  the  mixture  measure  six  fluidounces.  A  fluidounce  of  this  solu- 
tion may  be  given  for  a  dose. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  neutral  mixture,  officinal  in  1850,  but  omitted 
in  the  present  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  simply  to  dissolve  citrate  of  po- 
tassa in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  six  drachms  to  half  a  pint.  The  preparation 
may  be  improved  in  flaTour,  and  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  by  rub- 
bing a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  lemons  with  the  six  drachms  of  citrate  before  dis- 
solving it,  and  substituting  carbonic  acid  water,  for  water  as  the  menstruum. 

EJfej'Vf'scing  Draught.  Under  this  name,  the  citrate  of  potassa  is  often  pre- 
pared extemporaneously,  and  given  in  the  state  of  effervescence.  Tlie  most 
convenient  mode  of  exhibition  is  to  add  to  a  fluidounce  of  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice  and  water,  half  a  fluidounce  of  a  solution  contain- 
ing fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  twenty  grains  of  the  bicarbonate. 
Should  effervescence  not  occur,  as  sometimes  happens,'when  the  carbonate  is 
used,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  lemon-juice,  more  of  the  juice  should 
be  added ;  as,  unless  suflBcient  acid  is  present  to  neutralize  the  potassa,  part  of 
the  carbonate  passes  into  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  and  the  gas  is  tlms  prevented 
from  escaping.  A  solution  of  citric  acid  of  the  strength  of  that  directed  in  the 
oflBcinal  formula  may  be  substituted  for  lemon-juice,  if  this  is  not  to  be  had.  The 
fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa  above  mentioned  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  lemon-juice, if  of  ordinary  strength;  but  a  little  excess  of  the  acid 
renders  the  preparation  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Some  prefer  the  bicarbo- 
nate in  the  preparation  of  the  effervescing  draught,  because  it  will  always  effer- 
vesce with  lemon-juice,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  strength  of  the  latter.  But 
this  is  an  objection.  The  carbonate  serves,  by  the  absence  of  effervescence,  to 
indicate  when  the  lemon-juice  is  very  weak  in 'acid ;  and  the  defect  may  then  be 
easily  remedied  by  the  addition  of  more  juice.  When  the  bicarbonate  is  used,  if 
there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  acid,  it  is  not  discovered;  and  the  patient  takeg 
a  considerable  portion  of  undecomposed  bicarbonate,  instead  of  the  full  quantity 
of  citrate  inteuded. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  solution  of  citrate  of  potassa  has  long 
been  used  under  the  name  of  neutral  mixture,  saline  mijcture,  or  effervescing 
draught.  It  is  an  excellent  refrigerant  diaphoretic,  adapted  to  almost  all  caset 
of  fever  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  and  especially.to  the  paroxysms  of  our  remittent 
and  intermittent  fevers.  The  effervescing  draught  is  peculiarly  useful.  The 
carbonic  acid  serves  to  cover  the  taste  of  the  citrate  of  potassa,  and  adds  to  the 
diaphoretic  powers  of  the  salt  its  own  cordial  influence  upon  the  stomach.  No 
]•"  paration  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  equally  efficacious  in  allaying  irri- 
t  u<  lity  of  stomach  and  producing  diaphoresis  in  our  remittent  fevers.  It  is 
u  ii  I  I  i!so  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  order  to  increase  the  sedative  and 
(l:a|Mi  r- tic  i>ro|>ertie8  of  the  neutral  mixture,  it  is  customary  to  add  to  it  a 
portion  of  tartar  emetic;  and  a  little  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent adjuvant  in  fevers  with  nervous  disturbance.  Should  the  solution  irritate 
the  bowi'ls,  as  occsKionally  happens,  it  may  be  combined  with  a  little  laudanum 
or  solntion  of  sulphate  of  morphia.   Sugar  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Til'  '  »seof  the  officinal  solutionis  a  tablespoonful  or  half  a  fluidounce,  which 
should  We  somewhat  diluted  when  taken.  The  whole  of  each  effervescing  drauL'^ht, 
prepared  as  nl)ov<'  stated,  is  to  be  taken  at  once.  Kach  dose  should  be  rept  ittd 
every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.     W. 

LIQUOR  POTASS^  PEPM  \vr;  a  VATlS.jBr.  Solution  of  Permah^ 
ganate  of  J*otas8a. 
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"  Take  of  Pormanganate  of  Potash /our  grttins;  Distilled  Water  one  fluid- 
ounce.    Dissolve."  i?r. 

This  is  a  simple  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  in  the  proportion,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  one  part  by  weight  to  110  parts  of  water;  and  is  intended 
to  be  of  standard  strength.  But,  while  for  some  purposes  it  is  too  strong,  for 
others  it  is  too  feeble;  and  we  prefer  M.  Reveil's  normal  solution  of  10  parts 
to  90,  so  that  the  solution  shall  contain  10  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  which  may  be 
used  of  its  full  strength  when  required,  or  diluted  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances.  For  details  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on 
permanganate  of  potassa  (page  684).  The  London  solution  is  used  as  a  gargle 
in  fetid  affections  of  the  throat,  and  for  washing  the  hands  after  dissections,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  forty  of  water.  W. 

LIQUOR  S0D2E.  U.S.,  Br.   Solution  of  Soda. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  tv^enty-six  troyounces  ;  Lime  eight  troy  ounces; 
Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  in  three  pints  and 
a  half  of  Distilled  Walter,  and  heat  the  solution  to  the  boiling  point.  Mix  the 
Lime  with  three  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  heated  the  mixture  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  it  to  the  solution  of  the  Carbonate,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  transfer  the  whole  to  a  muslin  strainer,  and,  when  the  liquid  portion  has 
passed,  add  suflBcient  Distilled  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  the  strained 
liquid  measure  six  pints.  Lastly,  keep  the  liquid  in  well-stopped  bottles  of  green 
glass.  Solution  of  Soda  has  the  sp.  gr.  I'OTl,  and  contains  b*l  per  cent,  of  hy- 
drate of  soda."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  of  .Carbonate  of  Soda  twenty-eight  ounces 
[avoirdupois];  SlakedLime  twelve  ounces  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  one  gal- 
lon [Imperial  measure],  and  prepares  the  Solution  in  the  manner  directed  for 
Liquor  Potassae.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  British  solution  is  l-04t ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  hydrated  soda  contained  ija  it  is  4*41. 

Solution  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the-  same  way  as  solution  of  potassa.  By  a 
double  decomposition  between  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrate  of  lime,  there  are 
formed  hydrate  of  soda  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  which  precipitates.  In 
both  the  processes  an  excess  of  lime  is  used,  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  full  de- 
composition of  the  carbonate.  "  One  fluidounce  [of  the  British  solution]  requires 
for  neutralization  47  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid.''^  Br. 

Properties,  &o.  Solution  of  soda,  sometimes  called  solution  of  caustic  soda,  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  Its  properties 
and  tests  are  the  sapae  as  those  of  solution  of  potassa,  with  the  exception  that 
no  precipitate  is  produced  by  bichloride  of  platinum  or  tartaric  acid.  The  alkali 
dissolved  mnst  be  viewed  as  hydrate  of  soda,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  soda-  31*3, 
and  one  of  water  9  =  40  3. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Antimonium  Sulphuratum,  Br.;  Cinchoniae  Sul- 
phas, C7.  <S.;  Ferri  et  Quinioe  Citras,  Br.;  Ferri  Oxidum  Magneticura;  Ferri 
Peroxidum  Hydratum,  Br.;  Ferrum  Tartaratum,  Br.;  Quiniae  Sulphas,  Br. 

Off.  Prep.  Soda  Caustica,  Br.;  Sodse  Yalerianas,  U.  S.  B. 

LIQUOR  SOD^  ARSENIATIS.  Br.    Solution  of  Arseniate  of  Soda, 
"  Take  of  Arseniate  of  Soda  (rendered  anhydrous  by  a  heat  not  exceeding 
300°) /onr  grains;  Distilled  Water  one  fluidounce.    Dissolve."^/*. 

This  is  simply  an  officinal  form  for  the  administration  of  arseniate  of  soda. 
(See  Sodae  Arsenias. )  The  salt  is  directed  to  be  dried,  in  order,  we  presume,  that 
the  solution  may  be  of  a  uniform  strength ;  as,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  ar- 
seniate of  soda  is  ordered  to  be  prepared,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  should 
always  contain  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  ft  is  im- 
portant in  drying.it  to  limit  the  heat  to  300°,  lest  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  should 
be  volatilized.    The  commencing  dose  is  from  three  to  five  minims  or  drops,  to 
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be  very  cantiously  increased  if  necessary.  Its  arsenical  strength  is  about  th* 
same  as  that  of  the  British  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa.  W 

LIQUOR  SODiE  CHLORINATE.  U.S.  Liquor  Sod^  Chlorate. 
Br.  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Soda.  Labar- 
raques  Disinfecting  Liquid. 

"Take  of  Chlorinated  Lirae  twelve  troyounces;  Carbonate  of  Soda  twenty- 
four  troyoxinces ;  Water  twelve  pints.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  three 
]>ints  of  the  Water,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Triturate  the  Chlorinated  Lime,  a  little 
iit  a  time,  with  small  portions  of  the  Water,  gradually  added,  until  a  smooth, 
uiii  )rm  mixture  is  obtained.  Mix  this  intimately  with  the  remainder  of  the 
W  ;iter,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  decant  the  clear 
liquid,  and,  having  transferred  the  residue  to  a  muslin  strainer,  allow  it  to  drain 
until  sufficient  liquid  has  passed  to  make,  with  the  decanted  liquid,  eight  pints. 
Mix  the  liquid  thoroughly  with  the  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  transfer  the 
mixture  to  a  muslin  strainer,  and  allow  it  to  drain,  adding  water,  if  necessary, 
towards  the  close,  until  eleven  pints  and  a  half  of  liquid  have  passed.  Lastly, 
keep  the  liquid  in  well-stopped  bottles,  protected  from  the  light."  U.  S.  The  sp. 
gr.  of  this  solution  is  1  045. 

•'  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  twelve  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Chloride  of  So- 
dium four  ounces  [avoird  ];  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  [avoird.];  Sulphuric  Acid  two  fiuidounces  and  a  /j/i// [Imperial  mea- 
sure]; Distilled  W&ier  forty-f our  fiuidounces  [Imp.  meas.].  Reduce  the  Car- 
bonate of  Soda  to  powder,  dissolve  it  in  thirty-six  [fluid]ounoes  of  the  Water, 
and  put  the  solution  into  a  glass  vessel.  Mix  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  the 
<>\  de  of  Manganese,  place  them  in  a  retort,  and  add  to  them  the  Sulphuric 
Aw,  previously  n>ixed  with  three  [(luid]ounces  of  the  Water,  and  allow  to  cool. 
I  !•  It  the  mixture  gradually,  and  pi\ss  the  evolved  chlorine  through  a  wash  bottle 
runtaining  five  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  and  afterwards  into  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  When  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  has  ceased,  transfer  the 
solution  to  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  and  dark  place."  Br.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  this  solution  is  1103. 

This  solution  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a  disinfecting  agent  by  Labar- 
riKjue,  an  apothecary  of  Paris.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  possess  valuable  the- 
rapeutic properties.  The  U.  S.  process  is  that  of  Payen,  adopted  in  the  French 
('  it  x  of  1837.  It  consists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  by 
one  of  chlorinated  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  and  the  chlorinated 
Boda  remains  in  solution.  The  proportion  employed  gives  an  excess  of  carbonate 
lie  presence  of  which  renders  the  solution  more  permanent.  The  British 
i  that  of  Labarraque.    All  the  chlorine  generated  from  the  prescribed 

'i  .  liiily  of  materials  for  forming  that  gas,  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  carbon- 
;i  .f  sf)da;  and,  when  the  chlorine  is  limited  to  thi!<  quantity;  no  carbonic  acid 
i  i^'ed.  The  chlorine  is  firsfpassed  through  water  to  free  it  from  muriatic 

i  li,  if  HulTered  to  come  over,  would  convert  the  alkali  into  common  salt. 

/'       •  rfies.    The  U.  S.  solution  is  transparent,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
a  :  111;;    inell  of  chlorine,  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.   With 
lime-water  it  yields  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  known  to  be  acarlw^iate 
by  it>  (Ji-i^olving  with  effervescence  in  an  acid.    This  precipitate  is  caused  by 
'               s  of  carbonate  of  soda.    Owing  to  the  presence  of  l<i08ely  ctmibined 
viilwi.u^;.  it  rapidly  destroys  the  colour  of  sulphate  of  indigo.    It  prodin**s  a 
copious,  light-brown  precijiitate  with  the  sulphate  of  iron.   The  British  solution 
i«  a  colourless  alkaline  liquid,  of  an  astringent  taste,  and  a  feeble  smell  of      ' 
nne.   With  muriatic  acid  it  effervesces,  ami  evolves  chlorine  afid  carl)Onir 
and  forms  a  sohition  which  is  not  pr-               1  by  bichloride  of  plat  in 
showiupr  the  absence  of  potassa.    It  i  ( ipitated  by  oxalate  ol t, 
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ahowing  that  it  contains  no  lime.  "One  fluidrachm,  added  to  a  solution  of  20 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  four  fluidounces  of  water,  and  acidulated  with 
two  fluidiachras  of  hydrochloric  acid,  requires  for  the  discharge  of  the  brown 
colour  which  the  mixture  assumes,  forty-three  measures  of  the  volumetric  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda.^^  (Br.)  This  test  is  intended  to  determine  the 
chlorine  strength  of  the  solution.  The  hydrochloric  acid  liberates  the  chlorine, 
which  then  separates  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
iodine,  by  which  the  solution  is  rendered  brown ;  and  the  iodine  being  con- 
verted into  hydriodic  acid  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  solution  again  be- 
comes colourless.  The  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  latter  salt  required  to 
bleach  the  liquid  measures  the  proportion  of  iodine,  and  this  that  of  the  chlo- 
rine which  separates  it.  The  colour  of  turmeric  is  first  rendered  brown,  and 
afterwards  destroyed.  When  it  is  boiled,  chlorine  is  not  given  off,  nor  is  its 
bleaching  property  sensibly  impaired ;  and,  when  carefully  evaporated,  a  mass 
of  damp  crystals  is  obtained,  which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  original  liquid.  Both  solutions, when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  and  slowly  evolve  chlorine.  It  is  on  this  property  of  gradually  evolv- 
ing chlorine  that  their  disinfecting  power  depends. 

Nature  and  Composition.  The  chemical  nature  of  these  solutions  is  differ- 
ent. Assuming  the  chlorinated  lime  to  be  essentially  hypochlorite  of  lime  with 
chloride  of  calcium  (see  page  186),  the  U.  S.  solution,  after  decantation  from 
the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  will  contain  hypochlorite  of  soda  with  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  CaO,C10  +  CaCl  and  2(NaO,CO,)  =  NaO,C10-|-NaCl  and 
2(CaO,C02).  Besides  these  there  will  be  present  more  or  less  carbonate  of  soda, 
according  as  there  happens  to  be  in  the  chlorinated  lime  less  or  more  chlorine 
to  decompose  it.  In  all  cases,  however,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda;  as  the  best  chlorinated  lime  does  not  contain  sufficient  chlorine  to  effect 
its  entire  decomposition,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  taken  in  the  formula. 
The  constitution  of  the  British  preparation  is  more  complicated.  As  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  its  formation  that  no  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sume the  presence  of  all  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda;  and  hence 
it  is  considered  to  be  a  combination  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  reaction  is  supposed  to  take  place  between  four 
eqs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  of  chlorine.  By  a  transfer  of  carbonic  acid 
from  two  eqs.  of  carbonate  to  the  remaining  two  eqs.  of  the  same  salt,  two  eqs. 
of  bicarbonate  are  formed,  and  two  of  soda  left.  The  sodium  and  oxygen  of  one 
eq.  of  soda  unite,  each,  with  one  eq.  of  chloride,  so  as  to  form  one  eq.  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  one  of  hypochlorous  acid.  This  acid  then  unites  with  the 
remaining  eq.  of  soda  to  form  hypochlorite  of  soda.  The  view  here  taken  makes 
the  U.  S.  and  British  solutions  analogous  in  constitution ;  but  differing  in  ono 
containing  the  carbonate,  the  other  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  the  latter,  half 
the  soda  is  bicarbonated ;  in  the  former,  from  a  half  to  a  third  is  monocarbon- 
ated,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  chlorinated  lime  used.  According  to  Mil- 
Ion's  view,  both  salutions  contain  oxy  chloride  of  sodium,  Na  ■<  q,  ,  or,  which  is 

the  same  thing,  bichloride  of  soda  (NaO,Cl2) ;  thus  making  the  compound  as- 
similate in  constitution  to  the  teroxide  of  sodium  (NaOg).  On  Millon's  view, 
one  eq.  of  carbonate  of  soda  would  decompose  two  of  chloride  of  lime,  with  the 
result  of  forming  one  eq.  of  bichloride  of  soda,  one  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one 
of  free  lime.  2(CaO,Cl)  and  NaO,C02=NaO,Cl2and  CaO,CO,aud  CaO.  M. 
Millon's  view  doubles  the  proportion  of  the  chlorine  to  the  soda.  Mr.  B.  Ka- 
vanagh,  of  Dublin,  finds  that  a  solution  of  alum  has  its  alumina  precipitated  upon 
being  added  to  the  British  chlorinated  soda  liquid,  without  effervescence  of  car- 
bonic acjd,  but  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine  on  the  application  of  heat.  Hence 
he  infers  that  the  soda,  not  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  preparaticn.  is 
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united  with  chlorine  and  not  with  hypochlorous  acid,  and,  accordingly,  conceives 
that  he  has  proved  the  correctness  of  Millon's  views.  Upon  the  whole,  analyses 
are  wanting  before  we  can  determine  the  true  constitution  of  the  officinal  soia 
tions  of  chlorinated  soda.  The  British  solution,  though  made  on  Labarraque'g 
plan,  is  considerably  stronger  than  his  preparation ;  for  in  the  British  process 
the  cajbonate  is  dissolved  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  before  the 
chlorine  is  transmitted  ;  whereas  Labarraque  dissolved  it  in  four  times  ita  weight. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  stimulant, 
antiseptic,  and  resolvent.  Internally  it  has  been  employed  in  diseases  termed 
putrid  or  malignant,  as  typhus  fever,  scarlatina  maligna,  &c.  The  conditions 
which  indicate  the  propriety  of  its  use  are  great  prostration  of  strength,  fetid 
evacuations,  and  dry  and  furred  tongue.  Under  these  circumstances  it  proraotea 
urine,  creates  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  improves  the  secretions  and  evacua- 
tions. It  has  also  been  given  in  dysentery  accompanied  with  peculiarly  fetid 
stools,  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  putrid  eructations,  and  in  glandular  enlarge- 
ments and  chronic  mucous  discharges.  Other  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
commended, are  secondary  syphilis,  scrofula,  bilious  disorders,  and  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  M.  Chailly  speaks  in  praise  of  it  in  suppressed  or  deficient 
menstruation.  In  asphyxia  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  forms,  like  chlori- 
nated lime,  an  efficacious  antidote.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  given  in  a  cupful  of  water  or  mild  aqueous  liquid,  and  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

As  a  local  remedy  it  is  found  useful  in  all  affections  attended  with  fetor,  such 
as  gangrenous,  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
carbuncle,  ozaena,  mortification,  putrid  sorethroat,  &c.  In  these  cases  it  is  ap- 
plied as  a  gargle,  wash,  ingredient  of  poultices,  or  imbibed  by  lint.  In  the  slough- 
ing of  the  fauces  occurring  in  severe  cases  of  scarlatina.  Dr.  Jackson,  late  of 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  found  it  efficacious,  used  as  a  gargle,  or  injected  into  the 
ihrnat.  In  small-pox  Mr.  John  Gabb  employed  this  solution  with  great  benefit, 
u~  ;i  wash  and  gargle  for  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  as  an  application  to  the  skin 
to  allay  itching.  In  the  sore-mouth  from  ptyalism,  it  forms  a  good  mouth-wash, 
when  diluted  with  eight  parts  or  more  of  water.  In  fetid  discharges  from  the 
•Tus,  and  bladder,  it  has  been  employed  with  advantage  as  an  injec- 
d  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty  parts  of  water  for  the  vagina  and  uterus, 
ttuti  Willi  sixty  parts  when  the  object  is  to  wash  out  the  bladder  by  means  of  a 
doal)l«'  cuiuiuia.  The  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  has  also  been  applied  suc- 
cessfully to  burns,  and  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  psoriasis,  tinea  capi- 
tis, scabies,  and  obstinate  herpetic  affections.  In  these  cases  it  is  diluted  with 
from  ten  to  thirty  parts  of  water,  the  strength  varying  according  to  circumstances. 
For  the  cure  of  sore  nipples,  Dr.  Chopin  found  nothing  so  successful  as  fre- 
quently repeated  lotions  with  this  solution. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  better  suited  for  dis- 
infecting operations  on  a  small  scale  than  chlorinated  lime.  In  the  chambers  of 
the  sick,  especially  with  infectious  diseases,  it  is  highly  useful,  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  or  bed,  and  added  to  the  vessels  intended  to  receive  the  excretions. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Soda  Chlorataj,  Br.  B. 

LIQUOR  STRYCIINIiE  Br.  .Solution  of  Strychnia. 

**  Take  of  Strychnia,  in  crystals,  four  grains ;  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid  six 
minima;  Rectified  S\nnt  tivo  Jtuidrachmi^:  D'xst'xWed  Water  six  fluidrachms. 
Mix  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  with  four  [fluijdracbms  of  the  Water,  and  dissolve 
the  Strychnia  in  the  mixture  by  the  aid  of  heat  Then  add  the  Spirit  and  the 
remaiuder  of  the  Water."  Br. 

This  is  in  fact  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  strychnia.    The  spirit  is  added  f -r 
Its  preservation.  Two  fluidrachms  of  it  contain  a  grain  of  strychnia,  and  the  en 
mencing  dose  is  ten  minims,  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid.     W. 
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LITHIA. 

» 

Preparation  of  Lithia. 

LITUIJE  CITRAS.  Br.   Citrate  of  Lithia. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  lAihS^k  fifty  grains;  Citric  Acid,  in  crystals,  m'ne^y 
grains;  Warm  Distilled  Water  one  fluidounce.  Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  the 
Water,  and  add  the  Carbonate  of  Lithia,  in  successive  portions^  applying  hfeat 
nntil  effervescence  ceases,  and  a  perfect  solution  is  obtained.  Evaporate  by  a 
steam  or  sand-bath  till  water  ceases  to  escape,  and  the  residue  is  converted  into 
a  viscid  liquid.  This  should  be  dried  in  an  oven  or  air-chamber  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  240°,  then  rapidly  pulverized,  and  enclosed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle. "  Br. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives,  as  the  composition  of  citrate  of  lithia,  three 
eqs.  of  lithia  and  one  of  citric  acid  (SLOjCjjHgOjJ  ;  this  &cid  being  tribasic.  The 
eq.  of  carbonate  of  lithia  being  3T,  and  three  eqs.  entering  into  the  constitution 
of  the  salt.  111  part's  of  the  carbonate  will  of  course  require  iiOl  parts  or  one  eq. 
of  crystallized  citric  acid  for  saturation.  Consequently,  to  saturate  the  50  grains 
of  carbonate  of  lithia  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  9054  grains  of  the  crystal- 
lized acid  will  be  required ;  so  that  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
acid ;  whereas  it  should  be  in  slight  excess,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Squire,  100 
grains  of  the  acid  should  be  used  instead  of  90  grains. 

Citrate  of  Lithia,  thus  prepared,  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  deliques- 
cent, and  soluble,  without  residue,  in  2  5  parts  of  water.  (Squire.)  Heated  to 
redness  it  blackens,  evolving  inflammable  gases;  and  the  residue,  neutralized 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  with  rectified  spirit  a  solution  which  burns, willi  n 
crimson  flame.  (Br.)  This  test  proves  that  the  base  is  lithia,  and  the  acid  or- 
ganic. That  the  salt  is  a  citrate  will  be  shown  by  its  solution  becoming  turbid 
when  boiled  with  lime-water,  but  clear  again  on  cooling.  (Brande  and  Taylor.) 
"  Twenty  grains  of  it,  burned  at  a  low  red  heat,  with  free  access  of  air,  leave 
10-6  grains  of  white  residue."  (Br.)  In  other  words,  20  grains  of  the  salt  yield 
10*6  grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia;  for  all  the  acid  with  its  carbon  must  be  con- 
sumed in  the  process.  If  the  salt  consist,  as  stated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  of  3 
eqs.  of  lithia  =  45,  and  oneeq.  of  citric  acid  (Ci2H50jj)  =  165,  without  water,  210 
parts  of  it  should  yield  111  parts  of  the  carbonate,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
result  given  by  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  so  that  the  citrate  must  be  considered  as 
anhydrous. 

Medical  Properdes  and  Uses.  These  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
carbonate,  as,  before  entering  the  circulation,  the  citric  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
the  lithia  circulates  with  the  blood,  and  passes  out  with  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  carbonate.  While  thus  capable  of  producing  the  antacid,  antilithic,  and  diu- 
retic effects  of  the  carbonate,  it  has  the  advantages  over  that  salt  of  having  a 
less  disagreeable  taste,  and  of  being  less  disposed  to  irritate  the  stomach ;  the 
same  advantages  that,  in  many  instances,  the  citrate  of  potassa  has  over  the 
carbonate  of  that  alkali.  The  dose  is  stated  at  from  five  to  ten  grains ;  but  pro- 
bably much  more  might  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage,  especially  when 
employed  with  the  object  of  dissolving  depositions  of  urate  of  soda.  W. 

MAGNESIA. 

Preparations  of  Magnesia. 

MAGMESIA.  ^'.  >S'.    Magnesia  Levis.   Br.   Magnesia. 

"Take  of  Carbonate   of   Magnesia  a  convenient  quantity.    Put  it  into 
earthen  vessel,  and  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  for  two  hours,  or  until  the  carboi 
acid  is  entirely  expelled."  U.  S. 
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In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  directions  are  given  for  preparing  two  forms  of 
magnesia,  one  called  Magnesia  Levis,  or  Light  Magnesia,  from  the  Light  Car- 
bonate, and  the  other  simply  Magnesia  from  the  heavy  carbonate,  which  it  de- 
signates simply  as  Carbonate  of  Magne,»ia.  It  is  the  former  which  corresponds 
with. our  ordinary  piagnesia. 

"  Take  of  Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesia /owr  gunces.  Introduce  the  Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia  into  a  Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible  closed  loosely  by  a  lid,  ana 
let  this  be  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  as  long  as  a  little  of  the  powder,  taken 
from  the  centre  of  the  crucible,  when  cooled  and  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  rise  to  effervescence.  The  product  should  be  preserved  in  corked 
bottles."  Br. 

Magnesia.  Br.  this  is  directed,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  prepared 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  magnesia,  using,  however,  the  heavy  carbonate, 
named  by  it  Carbonate  'of  Magnesia. 

By  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  are  expelled,  and  the  earth  is  obtained  pure.  According  to  Dr.  Black, 
the  carbonate  loses  seven-twelfths  of  its  weight  by  calcination.  Brande  says  that 
the  loss  varies  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  of  which  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  is  water. 
About  the  close  of  the  process  the  earth  exhibits  a  luminous  or  phosphorescent 
appearance,  which  Is  said  to  be  a  good  criterion  of  its  freedom  from  carbonic 
acid.  {Duncan.)  A  more  certain  indication,  hoVever,  is  the  absence  of  efferves- 
cence when  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  a  little  of  the  magnesia,  previously  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  very  intense  heat  is  requisite  in  the 
calcination.  The  temperature  of  ignition  is  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  any  increase  serves  only  to  render  the  magnesia 
harder,  denser,  less  readily  soluble  in  acids,  and  consequently  less  useful  as  a 
medicine.  In  order  to  ensui*e  a  pure  product,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  car- 
bonate employed  be  free  from  lime.  It  should  be  rubbed  to  powder  before  being 
introduced  into  the  pot  or  crucible ;  and,  as  in  consequence  of  its  levity  it  occu- 
pies a  vary  latge  space,  the  plan  has  been  proposed  of  moistening  and  compress- 
ing it  in  order  to  reduce  its  bulk;  but  the  French  pharmaceutical  writers  direct 
that  the  vessels  employed  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  carbonate,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  compression.* 
The  officinal  direction,  to  keep  the  magnesia,  after  it  has  been  prepared,  in  well- 
stopped  glass  vessels,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and 
water  from  the  air;  but,  as  the  absorption  of  the  acid  goes  on  very  slowly,  and 
that  of  water  does  not  injure  the  preparation,  the  caution  is  often  neglected  in 
the  shops.  The  great  bulk  of  the  earth  renders  its  introduction  into  small  bot- 
tles inconvenient.  A  four  ounce  bottle  holds  only  about  an  ounce  of  the  purest 
and  finest  magnesia.  But  its  specific  gravity  is  greatly  increased  by  trituration; 
and  four  times  the  quantity  may  be  thus  got  into  the  same  space.  The  density  of 
Hc.nri/s  magnesia,  which  is  at  least  four  times  that  of  the  earth  prepared  in  the 
onlitiiiry  way.  has  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the 
intluciice  of  intense  heat  employed  in  the  calcination.  The  conjecture  has  even 
been  advanced,  that  this  magnesia,  which  has  enjoyed  so  great  a  popularity  in 

*In  a  pnpcr  by  M.  A.  \  <  de  Pharm.,  Avril,  18(i0,  p.  84),  it  is  stated  tliat  the  mag- 
nesia of  commerce,  in  c<'  <>f  impertect  prepttratioii,  is  often  found  deuHo,  granu- 
lar, '  '  -  !  '  ^!^'^- ■  .  i.nu.t^  in  tl,.  !  "•  ■•'■  ■  ii.uonly 
nui                                            \v  IS  to  prcpai  i^ncsia 

dur  ;                                              .11   ::  "li  HjHmii.     i  ..  uirj^e 

BCal.'    ,'  ;     I    .     1.1  ■■!.    !),.■   i,ri'-.|\:i !    ...  :  ;    ii  ■■!    ih.    i  .mi   ,,ii   ,  >  .rt 

bocmi..  ~    ;.!■  ri  'i   in  cxcr.-s   hi|..ii-  llic   iiuirt    i>   Miitic-.cnt  i  \  nee 

M.  V.  i-  iKs«-  .  'uinace  and  crucible  of  a  peculiar  iiiiape,  t-u  anttngt-d  iliui  liie  iuaguc»ia  uiay 
not  be  Ifi  l.irerH  fliicker  than  si-vrn  cent in>iM res  (2-7  inche«K  iiimv  b<>  »'Xj)o8ed  equably  to 
acat.  and  not  '  .ii.    For  an  iit^count 

Df  the  ap|>:init  reader  is  referred 

to    the    Afn.    JvUi,,      yj     A    /ii.,#-#.,    ..^v....     iwi..,    J>.    I/-.-. .itiyit    if    iH€    iUCiJlU    CUKIVM. 
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England  and  this  conntry,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  by  caustic  potassa ;  as  the  earth  afiforded  by  this  plan  is  comparatively 
dense.  It  is  asserted  that  the  magnesia,  prepared  from  the  carbonate  procured 
by  precipitating  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  softer  to  the 
touch,  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  Henry's  than  that<  prepared  from  the 
ordinary  carbonate.  The  fact  is  explained  by  the  presence  in  common  magnesia 
of  a  little  sulphate  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  free  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sparing  solubility  of  this  salt,  and  of  a  portion  of  silica,  which 
originally  existed  in  the  carbonate  of  potassa  employed  to  decompose  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  of  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  destitute.  According 
to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  jun.,  if  equivalent  quantities  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  be  boiled  together  in  water,  the 
mixture,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residual  salts  calcined,  and  the  sulphate  of 
soda  dissolved  out  by  water,  the  magnesia  obtained  will  be  dense.  (See  Am, 
Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xvi.  118.)  By  packing  the  carbonate  closely  in  the  crucible, 
or  by  moistening  and  then  compressing  it  strongly  in  a  cloth,  before  calcination, 
a  heavy  magnesia  is  obtained.  The  advantages  of  Henry's  magnesia,  independ- 
ently of  the  convenience  of  its  less  bulk,  are  its  greater  softness,  and  more  ready 
miscibility  with  water.  Preparations  similar  to  Henry's  are  made  by  T.  J.  Hus- 
band and  by  Charles  Ellis,  of  Philadelphia,  and  sold  under  the  names  respec- 
tively of  Husband^  s  and  of  Ellis'' s  Magnesia* 

*  The  three  kinds  of  heavy  magnesia  sold  in  our  market  have  been  examined  by  Prof. 
Procter,  with  the  fbllowing  results..  All  are  heavier  than  common  magnesia,  more  readily 
miscible  with  water,  smoother  upon  the  tongue,  and  of  a  less  quickly  developed  taste ;  but 
they  differ  in  these  respects,  Henry's  standing  first,  Husband's  second,  and  Ellis's  last. 
But  the  two  latter  are  much  more  readily  acted  on  by  acids  than  Henry's,  differing  in  this 
respect  little  from  each  other.  Both,  moreover,  though  less  readily  miscible  with  water 
than  Henry's,  are  longer  retained  in  suspension,  and  Ellis's  exceeds  Husband's  in  this 
quality.  In  reference,  therefore,  to  mere  facility  of  administration  and  to  taste,  it  appears 
that  the  imported  magnesia  has  the  advantage;  but  for  forming  liquid  mixtures,  and  for 
rapidity  of  antacid  action,  the  American  are  preferable.  Husband's  contained  7  per  cent, 
of  combined  water ;  the  two  others  lost  at  a  red  heat  only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxii.  383.) 

Dr.  Pereira  found  light  magnesia,  under  the  microscope,  to  exhibit  tlie  same  forms  ob- 
served in  the  light  carbonate;  namely,  one  portion  was  amorphous  and  of  a  flocculent  or 
granular  consistence,  and  another  was  composed  of  fragments  of  prismatic  crystals;  while 
the  heavy  magnesia  was  homogeneous,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  crystals,  and  consisting  of 
minute  granules  more  or  less  cohering  into  small  soft  balls  or  masses.  (Fharm.  Journ.,  viii. 
286. ) — Note  to  the  ninth  edition. 

In  reference  to  the  preparation  of  heavy  magnesia,  Mr.  T.  H.  Barr,  after  trying  various 
methods,  obtained  the  best  results  either  by  precipitating  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  with  a  like  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  decomposing  chloride 
of  magnesium  by  heat,  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxvi.  193.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Weaver  proposes  the  following  ready  method  of  preparing  a  heavy  magne- 
sia, which,  as  we  have  been  informed,  yields  a  good  product,  having  not  only  the  recom- 
mendation of  density,  but  that  also  of  smoothness,  which  is  a  no  less  desirable  quality. 
"Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ,^iv,  ^ij;  ijcarbonate  of  soda  ^iij.  Dissolve  the  sulphate 
in  six  ounces  of  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  boil  for  16  or  20  minutes;  then 
add  sufficient  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  to  produce  a  slight  precipitate, 
and  continue  boiling  for  some  time;  filter,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Triturate  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  with  about  eight  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  add  it  to  the  cold  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  After  frequent  agitation,  filter,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  boil 
quickly  till  reduced  to  a  small  bulk.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  thoroughly, 
and,  when  nearly  dry,  transfer  to  a  crucible  free  from  iron,  and  calcine,  bearing  in  mind 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barr,  that  a  low  heat  just  approaching  redness,  and  long  continued, 
will  ensure  a  much  finer  product  than  a  high  heat  for  a  short  time."  The  object  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  to  peroxidize  any  iron  present  in  the  sulphate,  and  the  subsequent  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  followed  by  ebullition,  is  to  precipitate  the  ferruginous  oxide.  Cold 
solutions  cf  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  do  not  r«act  on  each  other;  but, 
when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  driven  oft"  by  boiling,  a  precipitation  takes  place  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  affords  a  denser  magnesia  by  calcination  than  ca-n  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda.  (J.m.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxviii.  214.) — Not  to  iki 
eleventh  edition. 
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Properties,  dc.  Magnesia  is  a  yery  light,  white,  inodorons  powder,  of  a  feeble 
alkaliue  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  commonly  stated  at  2 '3.  It  was  deemed  infusible, 
till  melted  by  means  of  the  compound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  Water  sprinkled 
upon  it  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  about  18  per  cent,  but  with  scarcely  any  in- 
crease of  temperature.  It  is  almost  insoluble,  requiring,  according  to  Dr.  Fyfe, 
5142  parts  of  water  at  60**,  and  36,000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 
Water  thus  impregnated  has  no  efifect  on  vegetable  colours;  but  magnesia  itself 
produces  a  brown  stain  by  contact  with  moistened  turmeric  paper.  Magnesia  is 
a  metallic  oxide,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  magnesium  12,  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen 8  =  20.  Magnesium  is  a  white,  very  brilliant  metal,  resembling  silver,  mal- 
leable, fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  and  convertible  into  magnesia  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  air  and  moisture.  There  is  a  hydrate  of  magnesia  consisting  of 
one  equiv.  of  the  earth  and  one  of  water.  Magnesia  forms  with  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids,  salts  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  deliquescent.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  saline  solutions  by  the  pure  alkalies  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate, 
and  by  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  as  a  carbonate ;  but  it  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  the  alkaline  bicafbonates,  nor  by  common  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Magnt'sia  is  liable  to  contain,  as  impurities,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  lime, 
alumina,  silica,  and  small  quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  employed  or  produced 
in  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate  from  which  it  is  procured.  The  presence  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  indicated  by  effervescence  when  the  earth  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid.  Lime,  which  is  a  very  frequent  impurity,  and  imparts  to  the 
magnesia  a  more  strongly  alkaline  and  more  disagreeable  taste,  is  detected  by 
oxalate  of  ammonia  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  Neither  of  these  salts  disturbs 
a  neutral  solution  of  pure  magnesia  in  a  dilute  acid ;  but,  if  lime  is  present, 
both  produce  a  precipitate,  the  former  of  oxalate,  the  latter  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
As  magnesia  is  completely  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  silica  and  other  impurities 
insoluble  in  that  acid  would  be  left  behind.  Alumina  is  indicated  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  precipitate  when  ammonia  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  fifty 
grains  of  magnesia  in  a  fluidounce  of  muriatic  acid.  (Chridisoyi^s  Dispensatory.) 
If  the  magnesia  contain  a  soluble  sulphate  or  carbonate,  chloride  of  barium  will 
reveal  it  by  producing  a  precipitate  with  water  digested  on  the  magnesia. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Magnesia  is  antacid  and  laxative ;  and  is 
much  used,  under  the  name  of  calcined  magnesia,  in  dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
gout,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  sour  stomach  and  constipation.  It  is 
also  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  complaints  of  children,  in  which  acidity  of  the 
primae  vi»  is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  Its  antacid  properties  render  it  use- 
ful in  gravel  attended  with  an  excessive  secretion  of  uric  acid.  Its  advantages 
over  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  that  it  may  be  given  in  a  smaller  dose,  and  does 
not  occanion  flatulence.  The  dose  as  a  laxative  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  ; 
as  an  antacid  merely,  or  antilithic,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  twice  a  day.  When 
it  meets  with  no  acid,  it  is  apt  to  linger  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  may  in 
that  case  be  followed  by  lemonade.  It  should  be  administered  in  water  or  milk, 
and  th<>r'ughly  triturated  so  as  to  render  the  mixture  unilorm.  If  mixL-d  with 
less  than  14  or  15  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
two,  magnesia  is  apt  to  form  a  more  or  less  concrete  mass,  owing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  hydrate  of  the  earth,  and  the  solidification  of  a  portion  of  the  water. 
This  change  does  not  take  place,  or  at  lenst  takes  place  much  less  readily,  when 
magfiesui  already  saturated  with  m  employed  instead  of  that  freshly  cal- 

cined,   it  liHs  been  ennjict tired  tl  -nous  magnesia  might  prove  injurious 

01  the  stomach  by  s  i  contents;  and  the  earth  which  has  be- 

come saturated  witii  ..sure  to  a  damp  air  is  preferably  recom- 

mended.   Fresldy  precipitated  hydrate  of  magnesia  will  serve  as  an  antidote  to 
arsenious  acid,  though  less  efficient  than  hydrated  sesquiozlde  of  iron. 

Pkarm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Veratria,  U.  8. 
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0^.  Prep,  Liquor  Magnesias  Citratis,  U.  S.;  Pilulse  Copaibse,  U.  S.;  Pulvis 
Rhei  Compositus ;  Trochisci  Magnesiae,  U.  S,  W. 

MELLITA. 

Pi-eparations  of  B<mey, 

Honey  is  used  in  pharmacy  chiefly  as  the  vehicle  of  more  aictive  medicines.  It 
Is  said  to  have  this  advantage  over  syrup,  that  its  preparations  are  less  apt  to 
become  candied;  but,  9,5  it  contains  principles  which  disagree  with  the  stomach 
in  many  persons,  and  as  its  variable  consistence  prevents  the  same  exact  precision 
in  regard  to  proportion  as  is  attainable  with  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  it  is  at 
present  little  employed.  The  preparations  in  which  honey  and  vinegar  are  coqa- 
bined  are  called  Oxy'mels.  The  Oxymel  of  Squill,  of  the  former  U.  S.  and  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeias,  has  been  omitted  in  the  existing  editions  of  the  two  national 
codes. 

Medicated  honeys  are  of  a  proper  consistence,  if,  when  a  small  quantity,  al- 
lowed to  cool  upon  a  plate,  is  divided  by  the  edge  of  a  spoon,  the  portions  do 
not  readily  coalesce.  A  more  accurate  criterion,  however,  is  their  specific  gravity, 
which  should.be  1-319  (35°  B.)  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  1-261  (30°  B.) 
at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  is  most  readily  determined 
by  means  of  the  saccharometer.  W. 

MEL  DESPUMATUM.  U,,S.  Mel  Depuratum.  Br,  Qarified  Honey, 

"  Take  of  Honey  a  convenient,  quantity.  Melt  it  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
and  then  remove  the  scum."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Honej  Jive  pounds.  Melt  the  Honey  in  a  water-bath,  and  strain, 
while  hot,  through  flannel  previously  moistened  with  warm  water,  "^r. 

Honey,  by  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  becomes  so  fluid  that  the  wax  and  othqr 
lighter  impurities  which  it  contains  rise  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  skimmed  oflF; 
while  the  heavier  substances  which  may  have  been  accidentally  or  fraudulently 
added,  such  as  sand  or  other  earth,  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  following  method  of  clarifying  honey  has  been  practised  in  France.  Take 
of  white  honey  3000  parts;  water  t50  parts;  carbonate  of  lime,  powdered  and 
washed,  96  parts.  Mix  them  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  boil  for  three  minutes,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Then  add  96  parts  of  animal  charcoal,  previously  washed, 
heated  to  redness,  powdered,  and  sifted,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Lastly,  add 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beat  up  with  500  parts  of  water,  and  bring  the  liquid  to 
the  boiling  point.  Withdraw  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and,  after  the  mixture  has 
cooled  for  15  minutes,  strain  it  through  flannel,  and  repeat  the  straining  till  the 
liquid  passes  perfectly  clear.  Should  it  not  have  a  due  consistence,  it  should  be 
concentrated  sufficiently  by  a  quick  boiling.  The  carbonate  of  lime  serves  to 
saturate  any  acid  in  the  honey,  which  might  favour  the  formation  of  glucose,  and 
thus  increase  the  tendency  to  granulation. 

The  French  Codex  simply  directs  six  pounds  of  white  honey  to  be  heated  with 
two  pounds  of  water,  skimmed,  concentrated  to  30°  B.  while  boiling  hot,  and 
then  strained  through  flannel. 

The  following  method  of  clarifying  honey  is  recommended  by  Andre  von 
Hirschberg.  Boil  25  lbs.  of  honey,  to  which  half  the  quantity  of  water  has  been 
added,  with  a  pulp  obtained  by  stirring  three  sheets  of  white  blotting-paper  with 
water,  over  a  slow  fire,  till  the  paper  is  reduced  to  minute  fibres.  When  the 
mixture  cools,  put  it  into  a  woollen  filtering  bag,  previously  moistened,  and 
allow  the  honey  to  pass.  It  comes  away  quite  clear.  The  paper  pulp  may  then 
be  washed,  and  the  dark  liquid  which  passes,  evaporated  by  a  water-bath  to  the 
proper  consistence.  (See  Fharm.  Journ.,  ix.  543.) 

Another  process,  recommended  by  A.  Hofmann,  is  to  dissolve  28  lbs.  if  honey 
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in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  heat  the  solution  to  the  boiling  pomi,  and.  then  add 
a  solution  of  three  drachms  of  gelatin  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
afterwards  an  aqueous  solution  of  one  drachm  of  tannin,  or  an  infusion  of  two 
drachms  of  galls.  The  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  kept  hot  for  an  hour 
Lastly,  seven-eighths  of  the  honey  may  be  drawn  oflf  clear,  the  remainder  fil 
tered  through  flannel,  and  the  whole  evaporated.  (Ibid.,  xv.  121.) 

Honey  clarified  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  charcoal,  as  in  the  first 
process  described,  is  as  clear  and  colourless  as  syrup  made  with  sugar,  but  still 
retains  a  peculiar  flavour.  It  is  less  disposedHo  f*erment  than  crude  honey,  and 
is  said  not  to  be  so  liable  to  produce  griping  pain  when  swallowed. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Aromatica,  U.  S.;  Coufectio  Opii,  U.  S.;  Confectio  Pi- 
^eris,  ^r.;  Confectio  Rosae,  U.S.;  Confectio  Scammonii,  j5r,;  Confectio  Tere- 
binthinae,  Br.;  Mel  Boracis,  Br.;  Mel  Rosae,  U.  S  ;  Mel  Sodae  Boratis,  U.S.; 
Oxymel,  Br.;  Pilulae  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  S.;  Pilulae  Quiniae  Sulphatis,  U.  5./' 
Tinctura  Cardamomi  Gomposita,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  U  S.      W. 

'     MEL  ROS.E.  Z7..S'.    Honey  of  Eoses. 

"Take  of  Red  Rose,  in- moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces;  Clarified 
Honey  twenly-JiDe  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  "firmly  in  a  coni- 
cal glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  six  flui- 
drachms  of  filtered  liquid  have  passed.  Set  this  aside,  and  continue  the  perco- 
lation until  half  a  pint  more  of  liquid  is  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of 
a  water-bath,  to  J;en  fluidrachms,  add  the  reserved  liquid,  and  mix  the  whole  with 
the  Clarified  Honey."  U.  S. 

Though  otfe  of  the  officinals  in  the  late  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeias, the  Honey  of  Roses  has  been  dropped  in  tl^e  British- 

Tte  U.  S.  formula  is  based  on  that  of  Prof.  Grahame,  of  Baltiuiore.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1859,  p.  443.)  The  object  in  reserving  a  portion  of  the 
first  tincture,  in  the  process,  is  to  avoid  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  oil  in  the 
concentration  of  the  infusion,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  flavour  as  well  as  the  as- 
tringency  of  the  roses.  Honey  of  roses  forms  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  gargles 
employed  in  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  W. 

MEL  SOD^  BORATIS.  ^.>S'.'  Mel  Boracis.  ^r.  Boney  of  Borate 
of  Soda.    Boney  of  Borax. 

"  Take  of  Borate  of  Soda,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Clarified  Honey  o 
troyounce.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Borax,  in  fine  powder,  sixty-four  grains;  Clarified  Honey  an 
ounce.    Mix."yir. 

This  preparation  might  well  be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  It  is 
used  in  tht-  thrush  of  infants,  and  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  W. 

OXYMEL.  Br.     Oxymel 

"Take  of  Clarified  Yiontj  furty  ijniu:tfi  Luvoirdupois];  Aetiit-  Avm  jice 
Jiuidounces;  Distilled  Water  five  flaidounces.  Liquefy  the  Honey  by  heat, 
and  mix  with  it  the  Acetic  Acid  and  Water."  i?r. 

This  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar  forms  a  pleasant  addition  to  gargles,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  vehicle  of  expectorant  mediciues,  and  to  impart  flavour 
to  drinks  in  febrile  complaints.*  '        W. 

*  Ozymel  of  iSquill.  Dtt/nul  ScUUt.  There  may  bo  some,  who  notwithstanding  the  omifl- 
sion  of  thi.s  priparniion  hy  the  IMinrmncopoeias,  may  still  continue  to  preKoribe  it,  and  the 
pharmaocutiHt  should  bo  jircparcd  to  fulfil  their  proscription.  We  therefore  retain,  in  the 
form  of  a  noto,  what  wan  fom<*r1y  naid  in  the  text  in  reference  to  this  oxymel.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  U.S.  forim.  '.>. 

*'Take  of  Viuefrar  of  >">  nU;  Clarified  Honey  a  pint  and  a  half.    Mix  them,  and 

evaporate  '  1  i  ^^  "nii  to  the  proper  consistence.    The  specific  gr.iTtty  of  the 

Dxymcl  ..:  .:1  1  )m'   1  .1-J." 

This  piL^ ...„:.  \ivls  the  virtues  of  squill,  but  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  syrupw 
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MISTUE^. 

Mixtures. 

This  term  should  be  restricted,  in  the  language  of  pharmacy,  to  those  prepara- 
tions in  which  insoluble  substances,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  are  suspended  in 
watery  fluids,  by  the  intervention  of  gum  arabie,  sugar,  the  yolk  of  eggs,  or  other 
viscid  matter.  When  the  suspended  substance  is  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  the 
mixture  is  sometimes  called  an  emulsion.  The  object  of  these  preparations  is 
usually  to  facilitate  the  administration,  to  conceal  the  taste,  or  to  obviate  the 
nauseating  effects  of  unpleasant  medicines ;  and  their  perfection  depends  upon 
the  intimacy  with  which  the  ingredients  are  blended.  Some  skill  and  care  are 
requisite  for  the  production  of  a  uniform  and  perfect  mixture.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  body  to  be  suspended  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  trituration  with 
the  substance  intended  to  act  as  the  intermedium,  before  the  watery  vehicle  is 
added.  In  the  case  of  the  liquid  balsams  and  oils,  if  gum  arable  be  employed  as 
the  intermedium,  it  should  be  previously  brought  to  the  state  of  mucilage  of  the 
consistence  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.*  The  white  of  eggs  has  been 
frequently  ordered  by  physicians  as  the  suspending  substance ;  but  it  is  inferior 
for  this  purpose  to  the  yolk,  or  to  gum  arable.  When  the  white  is  used  it  should 
be  well  beaten,  and  incorporated  with  the  oleaginous  or  balsamic  substances  be- 
fore the  water  is  added.  Mixtures  are  generally  the  objects  of  extemporaneous 
prescription ;  but  a  few  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  They  should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for 
use.  The  Mixtures,  formerly  officinal,  which  have  been  discarded  in  the  recent 
revision  of  the  Br.  Pharmaeopoeia,  are  3Tidura  ^caaas,  Ed.,  Mistura  AUhaege, 
Ed.,  Mistura  Camphor ae  cum  Magnesia,  Ed.,  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  Dub., 
Mistura  Gentianae  Gomposita,  Loud.,  and  Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Oallici,  Lond. 

W. 

MISTURA  AMMONIAC!.  U.S.,  Br.    Mixture  of  Ammoniac. 

"  Take  of  Ammoniac  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Water  half  a  pint. 
Rub  the  Ammoniac  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Ammoniac,  in  coarse  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] ; 
Distilled  Water  eight  fluidounces.  Triturate  the  Ammoniac  with  the  Water, 
gradually  added,  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  milky  appearance,  then  strain 
through  muslin."  ^r. 

In  this  mixture  the  insoluble  part  of  the  ammoniac  is  suspended  by  means  of 
the  gum,  imparting  a  milky  appearance  to  the  preparation,  which,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, was  formerly  called  lac  ammoniaci  or  milk  of  ammoniac.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  resin  subsides  upon  standing.  The  mixture  is  slightly  curdled  by 
acids.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls.  W. 

MISTURA  AMYGDALAE.  CT.aS'.  Mixture  of  Almond.  Almond  EmuU 
$ion. 

"Take  of  Sweet  Almond  half  a  troyounce;  Gum  Arabic,  in  fine  powder, 

It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  catarrh,  humoral  asthma,  hooping-cough, 
and  generally  in  those  states  of  the  pulmonary  organs  in  which  the  bronchial  tubes  are 
loaded  with  a  viscid  mucus  of  difificult  expectoration.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic,  and  as  such  may  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage 
in  infantile  croup  and  catarrh. 

*  The  proportion  of  gum  and  water  necessary  to  make  a  good  emulsion  with  the  fixed 
oils  varies  with  the  oil.  Thus,  while  castor  oil  requires  only  two  drachms  of  the  gum  and 
three  drachms  of  water  to  the  ounce,  most  other  fixed  oils  require  half  their  weight  of 
gum,  and  a  weight  of  water  equal  to  half  that  of  the  oil  and  gum  united.  These  quan- 
tities being  well  rubbed  together,  any  desirable  amount  of  water  may  afterwards  be  gra- 
dually added,  and  will  readily  incorporate  with  the  other  ingredients.  (Ov  orber.k,  PAarui 
Cent.  Blatt,  A.  D.  1861,  p.  95.) 
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thirty  grains;  Sugar  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Distilled  Water  eighi 
fluidounces.  Having  blanched  the  Almond,  beat  it  with  the  Gum  Arabic  and 
Sugar,  in  a  mortar,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  rub  the  mixture  with 
the  Distilled  Water  gradually  added,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Compound  Powder  of  Almonds  two  ounces  and  a  AflZ/[avoirdupois] ; 
Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Rub  the  Powder  with  a  little  of 
the  Water  into  a  thin  paste,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  strain 
through  muslin."  Br. 

These  preparations  are  essentially  the  same ;  the  gum  and  sugar,  which  enter 
into  the  U.  S.  formula  directly,  being  ingredients  of  the  compound  powder  of 
almonds  of  the  British.  The  processes  are  both  preferable  to  that  of  the  old 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  a  confection  of  almonds  was  employed ;  as  this 
preparation  was  liable  to  spoil  quickly  when  kept.  The  gum  arable  in  these  for- 
mulas is  introduced,  not  so  much  for  its  demulcent  properties,  as  to  assist  in  the 
suspension  of  the  insoluble  ingredients  of  the  almonds.  The  same  formula  will 
answer  for  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  which  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  present  when  a  slight  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  desired. 

The  oleaginous  matter  of  the  almonds  is  suspended  in  the  water  by  means  of 
their  albumen,  gum,  and  sugar,  forming  a  milky  emulsion.  When  the  almonds 
themselves  are  employed,  as  in  the  U.  S.  process,  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
them  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  water;  and 
with  each  successive  portion  of  fluid  a  uniform  mixture  should  be  formed  before 
another  portion  is  added.  Common  water,  when  not  very  impure,  may  be  pro- 
perly substituted  for  the  distilled.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  al- 
monds perfectly  free  from  rancidity.  The  mixture  is  not  permanent.  Upon  stand- 
ing, the  oil  rises  like  thick  cream  to  the  surface,  and  the  separation  is  effected 
more  quickly  by  heat,  alcohol,  and  the  acids,  which  coagulate  the  albumen.  The 
preparation  is  closely  analogous  to  milk  in  chemical  relations  and  appearance. 
In  warm  weather  it  soon  becomes  sour,  and  unfit  for  use. 

The  almond  mixture  has  a  bland  taste,  and  may  be  used  as  an  agreeable,  nu- 
tritive demulcent  in  catarrhal  and  dysenteric  affections,  and  irritation  of  the 
orinary  passages.  To  be  of  service  it  must  be  freely  employed.  From  two  to 
eight  fluidounces  may  be  taken  at  once.  It  is  occasionally  employed  as  the 
vehicle  of  less  agreeable  medicines ;  but  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
any  considerable  quantity  of  tinctures,  acidulous  salts,  or  other  substances  con- 
taining an  excess  of  acid.  W. 

MISTURA  ASSAFCETIDiE.  U.S,    Asmfetida  Mixture, 
"Take  of  Assafetida  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  VV^ater  half  a  pinL 
Rub  the  Assafetida  with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed."  U.  S. 

This  mixture,  from  its  whiteness  and  opacity,  is  frequently  called  lac  a^s-sa/w- 
tidap  or  milk  of  assafetida.  It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  form  for  the  admi- 
nist  ration  of  this  antispasmodic,  being  le^s  stimulant  than  the  tincture,  and  more 
i)rompt  in  its  action  than  the  pill.  Its  excessively  disagreeable  smell  and  taste 
are,  however,  objections,  which  imluce  a  frequent  preference  of  the  last-mentioned 
|,r''.Mi"ti/^n.  It  is  very  often  employed  as  an  enema.  Tlie  dose  is  from  one  to 
I  I  oonfuls  frequently  repeated.     From  two  to  four  fluidounces  may  be 

i;i*cii  o^  i lie  rectum,*  W. 

*  Syrup  of  A.f.'af'  lUh    Such  a  preparation  hae  boon  i>r<>po8pd  by  Mr.  Richard  Peiu,    He 

has  fc'u-  -worthopi:                 :.   Take  of  a»»afeti«la  ^j,  boiling 

watfir  < '  i.i  with  n  i                     water  so  aa  to  iimkc  n  uniforra 

]'■'■  :   I  oi   ill..                    liu,  and  add  tbp  -                 ttiug 

I  .^    i  1.^^                      ,.  taate  than  lh<                    und 

k'  ■  :  i.  iiiMiali-^  wiuioui  i-iiaiige,  while  the  Ihiu-i  l^•  uikmi  al- 

I  I  In-  >.iiii.>  !i^  thatof  tbo  mixture.  {Am.  Journ.  o/  Pharm.t 
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MISTURA  CHLOROFORMT.  U.S.   Mixture  of  Clilor of orm, 
"  Take  of  Purified  Chloroform  half  a  troyonnce ;  Camphor  aixty  grains ;  the 
yolk  oVone  Egg;  Water  six  Jluidounces.    Rub  the  yolk  in  a  mortar,  lirat  by 
itself,  then  with  the  Camphor,  previously  dissolved  in  the  Chloroform,  and  lastly, 
with  the  Water,  gradually  added,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  mixture.'*  U.  S. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  facility  with  which  camphor  dissolves  in  chloro- 
form, and  the  ready  miscibility  of  tlie  solution,  by  the  intervention  of  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  with  water,  this  mixture  affords  an  easy  and  agreeable  method  of  ad- 
ministering these  medicines  jointly.  Besides,  in  consequence  of  the  preservative 
influence  of  the  chloroform,  it  will  keep  long  unchanged.  The  dose  is  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls. 

MISTURA  CREASOTI.  Br.    Creasote  Mixture. 

"Take  of  Creasote  sixteen  minims;  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  sixteen  minims; 
Spirit  of  Jun\Y>ev  half  ajluidrachm;  Syrup  one  fluidounce  ;  Distilled  Water 
fifteen  fluidounces.  Mix  the  Creasote  with  the  Acetic  Acid,  gradually  add  the 
Water,  and  lastly  the  Syrup  and  Spirit  of  Juniper."  Br. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  fluidounce,  containing  a  miixim  of  Creasote.  W. 

MTSTURA  CRET^.  U.  S.,  Br.    OhalJc  Mixture. 

"Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  half  a  troyounce ;  Sugar  [refined].  Gum  Arabic, 
in  fine  powder,  each,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Cinnamon  Water,  Water, 
e&ch,  four  fluidounces.  Rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed." 
U.  S. 

**  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Gum  Arabic, 
in  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoird.]  ;  Syrup  half  a  fluidounce ;  Cinna- 
mon Water  seven  fluidounces  and  a  half  Triturate  the  Chalk  and  Gum  Arabic 
with  the  Cinnamon  Water,  then  add  the  Syrup,  and  mix."^r. 

This  mixture  is  a  convenient  form  for  administering  chalk,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed in  looseness  of  the  bowels  accompanied  with  acidity.  Laudanum  and 
kino  or  catechu  are  very  often  added  to  increase  its  astringency.  The  dose  is  a 
tablespoonful  frequently  repeated.  W. 

MISTURA  FERRI  COMPOSITA.  U.  S.,  Br.  Compound  Mixture  of 
Iron. 

"  Take  of  Myrrh,  Sugar  [refined],  each,  sixty  grains  ;  Carbonate  of  Potassa 
hventy-five  grains;  Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  coarse  powder,  twenty  grains ;  Spirit 
of  Lavender  half  a  fluidounce ;  Rose  Water  seven  fluidounces  and  a  half 
Rub  the  Myrrh,  Sugar,  and  Carbonate  of  Potassa  with  the  Rose  Water,  gra- 
dually added,  then  with  the  Spirit  of  Lavender,  and,  lastly,  with  the  Sulphate  of 
Iron ;  and  pour  the  mixture  immediately  into  a  bottle,  which  must  be  well  stop- 
ped." U.  S. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  thirty  grains;  Carbonate  of  Potash  twenty-five 
graivs;  Myrrh,  in  powder.  Sugar,  each,  sixty  grains;  Spirit  of  Nutmeg  one 
fluidrachm;  Rose  Water  eight  fluidounces.  Triturate  the  Myrrh  and  Carbo- 
nate of  Potash  with  the  Sugar,  the  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  and  seven  [fluid ]ounces 
of  the  Rose  Water,  the  latter  being  gradually  added,  until  a  uniform  mixture  is 
obtained.  To  this  add  the  Sulphate  of  Iron,  previously  dissolved  in  the  remain- 
ing [fluid]ounce  of  Rose  Water,  and  enclose  the  mixture  at  once  in  a  bottle 
which  should  be  tightly  corked."  Br. 

Wine  of  Assafetida.  Mr.  H.  N.  Rittenhouse  proposes  a  cpncentrated  wine  of  assafetida,  aff 
affording  an  easy  method  of  preparing  the  mixture,  which,  when  called  for  in  haste,  can- 
not always  be  furnished  in  due  time,  fi:om  the  amount  of  trituration  required.  He  rubs 
half  an  ounce  of  the  gum-resin  with  ten  fluidrachms  of  white  wine  until  the  former  is  sus- 
pended. Two  ounces  of  the  wine  are  thus  obtained;  and,  as  each  drachm  contains  fifteen 
grains  of  assafetida,  it  is  easy  to  prepare  the  mixture  of  the  ofl&cinal  strength,  by  simply 
mixing  the  wine  in  due  proportion  with  water.  [Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  xxvii.  216.) — Note  to 
the  eleventh  edition.  , 
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This  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  the  celebrated  tonic  or  antihectic  myrrh 
mixture  of  Dr.  GriflBth.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate 
of  potassa,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron ;  while  the  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  forms  a  saponaceous 
compound  with  the  myrrh.  The  mixture  is  at  first  of  a  greenish  colour,  which 
it  loses  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  of  the  carbonate  into  the  red  or  sesquioxide.  It  may;  however,  be 
^ept  for  some  time  without  change,  if  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  be  well 
closed ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  prepare  it  only  when  wanted  for  use.  The  sugar 
contained  in  it  contributes  somewhat  to  retard  the  further  oxidation  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  and,  if  considerably  increased  in  amount,  would  act  still  more  eflB- 
ciently.  Tlje  finest  pieces  of  myrrh  in  lump  should  be  selected,  and  rubbed  down 
for  the  occasion  with  a  little  of  the  rose  water ;  as  the  powdered  myrrh  of  the 
shops  is  often  impure,  and  does  not  make  a  good  mixture. 

This  mixture  is  a  good  tonic  in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially 
when  attended  with  de.rangement  of  the  menstrual  function.  Hence  it  is  used 
with  advantage  in  chlorosis  and  hysterical  affections.  It  has  been  also  much 
employed  in  the  hectic  fever  of  phtliisis  and  chronic  catarrh.  It  is  contraindi- 
cated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  flnidounces  two  or  three  times  a  day.  W. 

MISTURA  GLYCYRRHIZiE  COMPOSITA.  U.S.  Compound  Mix- 
ture of  Liquorice.  Brown  Mixture. 

"Take  of  Liquorice  [extract],  in  fine  powder,  Sugar,  in  coarse  powder.  Gum 
Arabic,  in  fine  powder,  each,  hoi/  a  troyounce ;  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium 
two  Jluidounces ;  Wine  of  Antimony  a  Jlwdounce ;  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 
half  a  Jiuidounce  ;  Water  twelve  flu idounces.  Rub  the  Liquorice,  Sugar,  and 
Gum  Arabic  with  the  Water,  gradually  added;  then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  mix  the  whole  together."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  popular  cough  mixture,  which  was  made  officinal  in 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.  The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  probably  useful 
by  somewhat  retarding  decomposition.  The  preparation  is  applicable  to  the 
advanced  stages  of  catarrhal  affections,  after  expectoration  has  become  estab- 
lished. The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  for  an  adult;  a  teaspoonful  for  a  child  two 
years  old.    It  should  be  well  shaken  when  administered.  W. 

MISTURA  GUAIACI.  ^r.   auaiac  Mixture. 

••  Take  of  Guaiac  Resin,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Sugar  half 
an  ounce  [avoird.];  Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoird.]; 
Cinnamon.  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Triturate  the  Guaiac  with  the 
Sugar  and  the  Gum,  adding  gradually  the  Cinnamon  Water."  Br. 

For  the  changes  of  colour  which  the  guaiac  in  this  mixture  undergoes,  and 
produces  in  other  substances,  see  Guaiaci  Retina,  p.  42^9.  From  one  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  two  or  tliree  times  a  day, 
or  more  frequently.  W. 

MISTURA  POTASS^  CITRATIS.  6^*9.  Lkjuor  Potassjj  Citra- 
TIS.  U.S.  18;')0.   Mixture  of  Citrate  of  Potansn.  Neutral  Mixture. 

"Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  fresh,  half  a  pint;  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  a  ftuffi- 

cient  quantity.    Add  the  Bicarbonate  gradually  to  the  Lemon  Jul'"  =  '  the 

'acid  is  completely  saturated;  then  strain  through  muslin."  U.  S. 

For  remarks  on  this  preparation,  see  Liquor  Pot axHet  Citrafis,  {"ugc  i2(»7. 
The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  or  half  a  fluidonnce,  which,  when  taken^may  be 
somewhat  diluted  with  water.  W. 

MISTURA  SOAMMONlI.^r.  Scammonv  Mixture. 

"  Take  of  Resin  of  Scammony /our  grains;  Milk  two  lfluid']ou7\ce8.    Tri 
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tnrate  the  Resin  of  Scammony  with  a  little  of  the  Milk,  and  continue  the  tritu- 
ration, gradually  adding  the  remainder  of  the  Milk,  until  a  uniform  emulsion  is 
obtained."  ^r. 

This  officinal  is  an  imitation  of  a  mixture  recommended  by  Planche.  The 
resin  of  scammony  mixes  admirably  with  the  vehicle,  and  forms  an  emulsion 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  appearance  or  taste  from  rich  milk.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for  immediate  use.  The  whole  is  to  be 
taken  for  a  dose.  W. 

MORPHIA. 

Preparations  of  Morjphia, 

MORPHIA.  U.  S.  Morphia, 

"Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  twelve  troyounces;  Water  of  Ammonia  six  fluid- 
ounces;  Animal  Charcoal,  in  fine  powder.  Alcohol,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  th6  Opium  with  four  pints  of  Distilled  Water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  having  worked  it  with  the  harfd,  again  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  strain.  In  like  manner,  macerate  the  residue  twice  suc- 
cessively with  the  same  quantity  of  Distilled  Water,  and  strain.  Mix  the  infu- 
sions, evaporate  to  six  pints,  and  filter;  then  add  five  pints  of  Alcohol,  and 
afterwards  three  fluidounces  of  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  previously  mixed  with 
half  a  pint  of  Alcohol.  After  twenty-four  hours,  pour  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Water  of  Ammonia,  mixed,  as  before,  with  half  a  pint  of  Alcohol;  and  set  the 
liquid  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  that  crystals  may  form.  To  purify  these,  boil 
them  with  two  pints  of  Alcohol  until  they  are  dissolved,  filter  the  solution,  while 
hot,  through  Animal  Charcoal,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize."  U.  8. 

This  process  will  be  better  understood  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
properties  and  chemical  relations  of  the  substance  in  question. 

Morphia  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  small,  colourless,  shining 
crystals.  It  is  inodorous  and  bitter.  Exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization  and  the  crystalline  form,  becoming  white  and  opaque. 
At  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  becomes 
white  and  crystalline  upon  cooling.  Heated  in  the  open  air,  it  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  and  at  a  red  heat  is  wholly  dissipated.  In  the  products  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  op'ium  or  morphia,  this  alkaloid  may  be  detected,  proving 
that  it  is  partly  volatilized,  when  burned.  (Descharmes,  Arch.  Gen.,  Fev.  1855, 
p.  240.)  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  rather  less  than 
100  parts  of  water  at  212°,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  freely  so  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  It  is  dissolved  also  by  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils,  but  very  slightly  if  at  all  by  ether.  Both  morphia  and  its  salts 
are  insoluble  in  chloroform.  (Lepage,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,xxY.  258.)  Morphia 
in  solution  is  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed  by  animal  charcoal,  which, 
though  it  will  part  with  most  of  the  alkaloid  to  alcohol,  cannot  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  it  by  repeated  washings  with  that  liquid,  whether  cold  or  hot.  (Lefort, 
Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1861,  p.  98.)  Its  solution  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
litmus  paper  reddened  by  acids,  and  turns  the  yellow  of  turmeric  to  brown. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  generally  soluble,  and  are  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies.  The  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  also  dissolve  morphia,  which 
is  precipitated  slowly  from  them  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  Solution  of  ammonia  has  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same  solvent  power;  and  hence  the  necessity,  in  precipitating  morphia  by  this 
alkali,  not  to  employ  it  in  great  excess.  Solution  of  iodine  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium precipitates  the  salts  of  morphia  in  aqueous  solution.  With  chlorine  water 
morphia  and  its  salts  assume  an  orange  colour,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
on  them  by  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  (Fairthorne,  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. y 
xxviii.  9.)  By  the  contact  of  nitric  acid,  they  assume  a  blood-red  colour,  which 
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ultimately  changes  to  yellow ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  tests  of  morphia ;  bnt,  as  the 
same  change  of  colour  is  produced  with  brucia  and  impure  strychnia,  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  iodic 
acid,  or  an  acidulous  iodate,  morphia  and  its  salts  redden  the  liquid  and  set 
iodine  free.  {Serullas.)  This  is  a  very  delicate  test,  but  is  not  conclusive,  as 
▼arious  other  organic  substances  act  in  a  similar  manner.  M.  J.  Lefort,  however, 
has  found  that  the  colour  produced  by  these  substances  is  removed  by  ammonia, 
while  the  redness  produced  with  morphia  is  greatly  intensified  by  the  addition 
of  that  alkali.  This  test,  thus  modified  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  is  so  delicate 
that,  according  to  M.  Lefort,  it  will  detect  one  part  of  morphia  in  10,000  parts  of 
a  liquid  holding  it  in  solution.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1861,  p.  113.)*  Mor- 
phia and  its  salts  assume  a  fine  blue  colour  with  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  the 
salt*  of  the  sesquioxide ;  at  least  this  is  true  of  the  alkaloid,  its  sulphate,  acetate, 
and  oxalate  ;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  other  salts,  if  previously 
decomposed  by  an  alkali ;  but  that  this  test  should  be  satisfactory,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  operate  on  morphia  either  in  powder  or  concentrated  solution.  (Lf^fort.) 
Water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  added  in  large  quantity  to  the  blue  compound  formed, 
destroy  its  colour.  According  to  Pelletier,  moreover,  there  occasionally  exists  in 
opium  a  principle  called  by  him  pseudomorphia,  which  becomes  red  under  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  and  changes  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  blue,  and  yet  is 
destitute  of  poisonous  properties;  so  that  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  in 
any  medico-legal  case,  cannot  be  considered  as  certain  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  morphia.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  viii.  77.)  The  terchloride  of  gold  pre- 
cipitates morphia  first  yellow,  then  bluish,  and  lastly  violet.  {Larocque  and 
Thibierge.)  Peroxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  silver  are  precipitated  by  morphia 
from  their  ammoniacal  solutions,  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  in  solution  is 
reduced  by  it  to  the  ferrocyanide.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  367,  p.  54.)  A  solution  of 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  morphia,  containing  only  one  part  of  the  salt  in  100,  pre- 
cipitates silver  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  that  metal.  {Hordey.)  Morphia 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  potassa  or  soda,  and  redissolved  by  an  ex- 
cess of  the  alkali.  Infusions  of  galls  and  other  vegetable  substances  containing 
tannic  acid  precipitate  morphia  in  the  state  of  a  tannate,  which  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid ;  but,  according  to  Dublanc,  the  alkali  is  not  precipitated  by  pore 

*  Whon  ft  mixture  of  a  little  morphia  and  iodic  add  with  a  few  drops  of  water  is  gently 
heatc  1  "  .  a  scries  of  explosions  is  produced,  with  the  evolution  of  gas.    The 

gnni«^  with  other  vegetable  alkaloids  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  Dr. 

!* ii-  reaction  of  iodic  acid,  which  takes  place  with  no  other  organic  sub- 

118  tried,  as  a  test  of  the  alkaloids.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  211.) 
,    '  in  teiting  for  Morphia.   Most  of  the  tests  of  morphia  will  act  more  satisfao- 
toriiy  if  the  uikaloid  or  its  salts  be  fixed  in  unsized  paper,  which  will  then  exhibit  the  char- 
acteristic rh:!nge<»  of  colour  when  exposed  to  the  agents  employed.   Paper  may  be  prepared 
f       '  ''PpinK  slips  of  perfectly  white  filtering  paper  several  times  in  the 

I  i.  and,  after  each  immersion,  drying  the  paper  by  a  moderate  heat. 

(L»*torr,  .i.'i'u.  -/-  /  /,  '    *f.  1861,  p.  106.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

Sloi'f  mi-t/ioii  of  ej  Alkaloid*  from  Mtzturet.     To  separate  the  alkaloid  from 

f"-'" "^    ''""  "'-■^  "I'— "ifely  with  water  and  alcohol  in  di"-'—*    lo- 

'd  are  filtered;  tartaric  or  oxa!  .t  • 

1  .  ■    mixture  is  heated  to  160*  or  I,  ho 

whole  is  t  ':ir<'>l  upon  a  filter;  the  deposited  matter  is  washed  with  concentrated  alcohol; 
the  alcoh  lie  solution  is  eTaporatcd  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  MG°  ¥.;  the  residue  ic 
i  '  into  a  small  bottle;    t  mstic  potassa  or  soda  is  added,  little  by  li^ 

vTwards  four  or  five  ;  re  of  ether;  the  mixture  is  shaken  and  thca 


•Ids  the  alkaloi  I 
thtis  separabl 
process  is  i. 


tiiat  alkuioi'i.  (Journ.  d«  Pharm.  \  alscr,  however 

lained  tlmt,  if  acetic  elher  bo  ^  .  ,  ,        ..sh  is  equally  a]  ^ 

Aorphia.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  rharm.,  ;S«^t.  1604,  p.  4oU.)~4Vv(«  to  tU  tuielflh  tdutvn, 
78 
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gallic  ac-fd  If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  the  solntions  of  chlorine  and 
morphia,  a  dark-brown  colonr  is  produced,  which  is  destroyed  by  a  further  ad- 
dition of  chlorine.  The  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  morphia  is  somewhat 
differently  given  by  different  writers.  According  to  the  most  recent  authorities, 
anhydrous  morphia  consists  of  thirty-four  eqs.  of  carbon  204,  nineteen  of  hydro- 
gen 19,  one  of  nitrogen  14,  and  six  of  oxygen  48  =  285,  to  which  in  the  crystals 
are  added  two  eqs.  of  water  18,  or  about  5*8  per  cent.  (C3^Hj,NOg,2HO). 

Various  processes  for  preparing  morphia  have  been  employed.  In  most  of 
them  the  morphia  is  extracted  from  opium  by  maceration  with  water  either  pure 
or  acidulated,  is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  afterwards  purified  by  the 
agency  of  alcohol,  or  by  repeated  solution  in  a  dilute  acid  and  precipitation. 

Sertiirner,  the  discoverer  of  morphia,  made  an  infusion  of  opium  in  distilled 
water,  precipitated  the  morphia  by  ammonia  in  excess,  dissolved  the  precipitate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitated  anew  by  ammonia,  and  purified  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallization. 

The  process  of  the  French  Codex  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Sertiirner.  It 
is  as  follows.  "Take  of  opium  1000  parts,  solution  of  ammonia  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Exhaust  the  opium,  by  means  of  cold  water,  of  all  its  parts  soluble 
in  that  menstruum.  For  that  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  the  opium,  four 
times  consecutively,  with  ten  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  drug,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  macerate  the  opium  for  some  hours,  and  to  work  it  with  the  hands. 
Filter  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  them  to  a  quarter  of  their  volume.  Then  add 
sufficient  ammonia  to  render  the  liquor  very  sensibly  alkaline.  Boil  for  some 
minutes,  always  maintaining  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Upon  cooling,  the 
morphia,  impure  and  much  coloured,  will  be  precipitated  in  granular  crystals, 
which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water.  Reduce  this  coloured  morphia  to 
powder,  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours  in  alcohol  of  24°  Cartier  [sp,  gr.  about 
0*900]  ;  then  decant  the  alcoholic  liquid ;  dissolve  the  residuary  morphia,  already 
in  great  measure  deprived  of  colour  by  the  cold  alcohol,  in  boiling  alcohol  of  33° 
Cartier  [sp.  gr.  about  0  850];  add  to  the  solution  a  little  animal  charcoal  and 
filter.  Upon  cooling,  the  morphia  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  In  this  state 
the  morphia  always  retains  some  narcotina,  to  free  it  from  which,  boil  it  with 
sulphuric  ether  in  a  matrass  with  a  long  neck  surmounted  by  a  refrigerator." 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  improvement  upon  the  above, 
and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Staples,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  (i.  15).  Without  repeating 
a  description  of  the  process,  we  shall  make  such  remarks  upon  its  several  steps, 
as  appear  to  us  likely  to  be  of  practical  advantage.  The  employment  of  water 
as  the  solvent  is  justified  by  the  almost  universal  practice.  It  is  true  that  dilute 
acetic  acid  has  sometimes  been  employed,  and  Vogel  states  that  the  product 
thus  obtained  is  much  greater  than  when  water  alone  is  used.  But,  when  the 
opium  is  properly  comminuted,  either  by  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  when 
dry,  or  by  being  finely  sliced  in  its  ordinary  state,  water  alone  will  be  found  suf- 
ficiently to  extract  the  morphia,  by  a  protracted  maceration  or  digestion  in  suc- 
cessive portions  of  water,  assisted  by  kneading,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. The  acids  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they  dissolve  more  of  the  narco- 
tina than  pure  water,  and  thus  render  the  ultimate  product  more  impure;  for 
tne  narcotina  which  is  originally  taken  up  continues  associated  with  the  morphia 
in  all  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  process.  It  has  been  proposed  to  expose  the 
opium  to  fermentation  with  water  and  yeast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction 
of  the  morphia.  By  this  plan  M.  Blondeau  succeeded  in  procuring  more  of  the 
alkaline  principle  than  he  could  obtain  by  the  ordinary  mode ;  and  his  results 
were  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  Robiquet  and  Guibourt.  According 
to  these  latter  chemists,  no  alcohol  is  produced  during  the  fermentation,  which 
appears  to  act  merely  by  disengaging  the  morphia  from  the  comHnations  in 
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which  it  naturally  exists,  and  which  tend  to  counteract  the  solvent  power  or  th» 
menstruum.    Alcohol  was  proposed  as  tlie  solvent  by  M.  Guillermond,  but  is  lia- 
ble to  the  objection  that  it  dissolves  also  the  resin,  a  portion  of  which  is  after- 
wards precipitated  with  the  morphia,  and  embarrasses  the  process.   Much  of  the 
resin,  however,  may  be  separated  by  distilling  most  of  the  alcohol  from  the  tinc- 
ture, and  then  adding  water.    The  resin  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  may  now 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aqueous  infusion.*  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  officinal  mode  of  extraction  will  probably  be  found  most  satisfactory ;  and 
Mohr  states  that  opium  thus  exhausted  yields  no  more  morphia  even  to  muri- 
atic acid ;  but  he  recommends  that  each  maceration  should  be  followed  by  strong 
expression.     The  infusion  of  opium  having  been  prepared,  the  next  object  is  to 
decompose  the  meconate  or  other  salt  of  morphia  contained  in  it.    For  this  pur- 
pose solution  of  ammonia  is  added,  which  seizes  the  acid,  and  precipitates  the 
organic  alkali ;  but  much  colouring  matter  is  thrown  down  along  with  the  lat- 
ter, occasioning  some  trouble  to  separate  it,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  obvi- 
ate this  effect.    The  object  is  gained  by  mixing  the  infusion  with  alcohol,  pre- 
viously to  the  addition  of  the  ammonia,  and  by  employing  the  solution  of  am- 
monia itself  in  connection  with  alcohol,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  This  is 
the  peculiarity  and  chief  merit  of  the  process  of  Dr.  Staples.    By  the  presence 
of  the  alcohol  in  all  parts  of  the  liquor,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  as  soon 
as  it  is  separated  by  the  ammonia,  and  the  morphia  is  thus  precipitated  in  a 
much  purer  state.    The  advantage  of  adding  the  ammonia  in  separate  portions 
is,  that  the  morphia,  being  thus  more  slowly  disengaged,  can  be  more  completely 
deprived  of  its  impurities  by  the  alcohol  of  the  mixture,  than  if  the  whole  were 
liberated  at  once.   It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  ammonia  be  not  in  great 
excess;  as  it  has  the  property,  under  these  circumstances,  of  dissolving  the  mor- 
phia in  some  degree,  and  will  therefore  lessen  the  product,  while  waste  is  in- 
curred by  its  own  unnecessary  consumption.  Very  little  more  should  be  added 
than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid  present.    The  solution  of  ammonia  of  the 
shops  is  often  much  below  the  officinal  standard,  and  this  should  always  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  process.  Alcohol  is  mixed  with  the  ammonia  before  it  is  added, 
in  order  that  every  particle  of  the  separated  morphia  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  particles  of  this  fluid,  and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  being  deprived  of 
colouring  matter.   The  crystals  of  morphia  obtained  by  this  first  operation  have 
a  light-yellowish  colour,  and  are  much  purer  than  when  no  alcohol  is  added  to 
the  infusion  before  the  precipitation  by  ammonia.  According  to  Dr.  Staples, 
opium  yields  from  10  to  12  5  per  cent,  of  the  crystals.   Their  purification  by  so- 
lution in  boiling  alcohol  is  the  concluding  step  of  the  operation.   The  liquid,  on 
cooling,  deposits  the  morphia  crystallized,  and  nearly  free  from  colour.  As  cold 
alcohol  retains  a  portion  of  morphia,  it  should  not  be  employed  too  largely. 
Alcohol  somewhat  reduced  by  water  is  preferable  to  highly  rectified  spirit;  as 
it  is  less  capable  of  holding  the  morphia  in  solution  when  cold.    It  is  sufficiently 
strong  at  25°  Baumc  (sp.  gr.  0-9032).   The  impure  morphia  remaining  in  the 
alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  off  the  latter,  and,  when  sufficiently  accu- 
mulated, may  be  purified  by  a  separate  operaiioD.   The  crystals  of  morphia  may. 

♦  By  a  I      '■"       :         "■   ■      iroceiB  of  n  ;    *  il,  MM.  Dcsmcdt  hare  succoeded  innx- 

traciing  a  >  opium,  jm  ..  from  narcotina.  Of  crude  opium  60 

parts  were  i.'  '   -Ifuliol  aw  <i    i-i;utigrade  (1«»U°K.),  and  expressed  when 

cold;  the  resi  i   in  the  same  mannor  with  IGO  parts  of  alcohol;  the 

liquor  was  inn  (^  well  stopped;  next  diiy  a  copious  crystallization  of 

narcotina  appeared,  without  the  least  morphia;  the  liquid  was  decanted,  and,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  4  parts  of  ammonia,  furnished  a  considerable  quantity  of  morphia,  fre«  ttwa. 
narcotina.  To  the  mother-liquor  a  little  distilled  water  was  added,  and  the  mixture  wai 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  24°  C.  In  two  days  an  additional  quantity  of  the  cryntals  ot 
morphia  was  o:  "  free  from  narcotina.  The  opium  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  the  GO  pn;  :  nished  5  parts  of  morphia.    {^Annuair*  d«  TMrap.,  1852,  p. 

81.}— iVo£«  to  Uu  .w..  .  V-..; 
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also  be  pnrified  by  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  digestion  with  purified  ani- 
mal charcoal,  filtration,  and  precipitation  by  ammoniar  If  alcohol  he  added  to 
the  solution  previously  to  the  ammonia,  the  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  may 
be  dispensed  with,  as  the  alcohol  retains  the  colouring  matter.  Morphia  pro- 
cured in  this  way  always  contains  narcotina,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  ether, 
or  in  some  of  the  modes  hereafter  to  be  indicated. 

Magnesia  was  employed  by  Robiquet  instead  of  ammonia.  But  his  process 
was  soon  abandoned ;  as  it  was  found  to  occupy  more  time,  to  require  a  greater 
consumption  of  alcohol,  and  to  be  attended  with  a  greater  loss  of  morphia  in 
consequence  of  the  previous  washing,  than  the  processes  in  which  ammonia  was 
employed  as  the  precipitant.  For  an  account  of  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  former 
editions  of  this  work. 

A  process  for  extracting  morphia  without  the  employment  of  alcohol  was  de- 
vised by  MM.  Henry,  jun.,  and  Plisson.  The  opium  was  exhausted  by  water 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ;  the  resulting  solution  was  sufficiently  concentrated, 
then  filtered,  and  decomposed  by  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  was  washed  and 
treated  with  muriatic  acid  to  saturation ;  and  the  muriatic  solution  was  boiled 
with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
The  crystals  of  muriate  of  morphia  thus  obtained  were  pressed,  purified  by  re- 
peated solution  and  crystallization,  and  finally  decomposed  by  ammonia.  {Joum. 
de  Chim.  Med.,  Mars,  1828.) 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  is  the  process  of  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  by  which 
muriate  of  morphia  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  between  chloride  of 
calcium  and  the  meconate  of  morphia  of  the  opium,  and  the  muriate  thus  ob- 
tained is  decomposed  by  ammonia.  This  process  was  adopted  by  the  Ed.  College 
for  the  preparation  of  muriate  of  morphia;  and  is  retained  in  the  present  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia.    It  will  be  sufficiently  explained  under  Muriate  of  Morphia. 

Mohr  has  proposed  a  process  founded  on  the  solubility  of  morphia  in  water 
mixed  with  lime,  which  he  recommends  as  the  shortest  and  easiest  method  of 
procuring  the  allsaloid,  without  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
contamination  from  narcotina.  Opium  is  three  or  four  times  successively  mace- 
rated with  three  parts  of  water,  and  each  time  strongly  expressed.  The  liquors 
are  then  added  to  a  boiling-hot  milk  of  lime,  containing  a  quantity  of  lime  equal 
to  about  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  opium  used ;  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes.  It  is  then  strained  through  linen,  and  the  residue  washed  with 
boiling  water  and  expressed.  The  whole  of  the  narcotina  is  left  behind,  as  not 
a  trace  of  it  can  be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquor.  The  liquor  thus  obtained 
is  evaporated  till  reduced  to  double  the  weight  of  the  opium,  then  quickly  fil- 
tered through  paper,  and  heated  to  ebullition.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now 
added  to  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  16  of  the  opium  used;  and  the  mor- 
phia is  abundantly  precipitated.  The  use  of  animal  charcoal  is  unnecessary  in 
the  process,  as  the  lime  acts  even  more  powerfully  as  a  decolorizing  agent.  The 
crystallized  morphia  obtained  is  somewhat  coloured,  but  may  be  rendered  pure 
,by  solution  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  filtration,  and  pre- 
"Cipitation  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  {Annul,  der  Fharm.,  xxxv.  119.) 

•yarious  other  processes,  or  modifications  of  those  above  described,  have  been 
proposed ;  but,  i;or  the  preparation  of  small  quantities  of  morphia  by  the  apo- 
thecary, none  are  probably  better  adapted  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
"it  ha^  been  already  stated  that  morphia,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
pon.tains  a  considerable  proportion  of  narcotina.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
ipgredient  exercises  no  influence,  either  beneficial  or  injurious,  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  iflorphia;  l?ut,  as  the  contrary  has  been  supposed,  various  methods 
have  been  employed  fo^  separating  it.  The  simplest  and  easiest  is  to  submit  the 
mixture  to  the  actiorj  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  narcotina  and  leaves  the  mor- 
phia.   The  agency  of  acetic  acid  may  also  be  resorted  to.    Distilled  vinegar,  or 
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dilated  acetic  acid  of  the  same  strength,  will  dissolve  the  morphia  and  leave  th» 
narcotina,  and  the  former  may  be  recovered  from  the  acetic  solution  by  saturatingr 
the  acid  with  ammonia.  Another  mode  is  to  dissolve  the  mixed  bases  in  strong 
acetic  acid  (of  7°  Baume,  or  sp.gr.  10511,  for  example),  and  expose  the  solu- 
tion to  heat.  The  narcotina  is  deposited,  and  the  morphia,  remaining  in  solution, 
may  bo  precipitated  by  diluting  the  liquid  and  adding  ammonia.  (Journ.  de 
Fharm.,  xvii.  640.)  Wittstook  advises  one  of  the  following  modes.  Dissolve 
the  impure  morphia  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  to  the  point  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  strongly  express  the  crystals,  which  consist  solely  of  the  muriate  ot 
morphia,  the  narcotina  being  retained  in  the  mother-waters : — or  saturate  the 
muriatic  solution  with  common  salt,  which  will  render  the  liquor  milky,  and 
cause  the  narcotina  to  separate  after  some  days;  then  precipitate  the  morphia 
by  ammonia: — or  pour  into  the  diluted  muriatic  solution  a  weak  ley  of  caustic 
potassa,  which,  if  in  slight  excess,  will  dissolve  the  morphia  at  the  moment  of  its 
separation,  while  the  narcotina  is  precipitated ;  then  immediately  filter  the  liquor, 
and  separate  the  morphia  by  neutralizing  the  alkali.  If  the  potassa  is  in  great 
excess,  a  little  of  the  narcotina  is  redissolved.  (Berzelius,  Traite  de  Chim.) 
Mohr  recommends  to  dissolve  the  morphia  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  to  boil 
the  solution  with  lime,  which  throws  down  the  narcotina  and  holds  the  morphia 
dissolved.  The  liquid  being  filtered  yields  the  morphia  upon  the  addition  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  {Annal.  dcr  Pharm.,  xxv.  123.) 

The  proportion  of  pure  morphia  which  Turkey  opium  is  capable  of  affording 
varies  from  9  per  cent,  or  less  to  14  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
drug;  but  much  less  than  the  least  quantity  mentioned  is  often  obtained,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  incomplete  exhaustion  of  the  opium,  the  loss  in  the  process  for 
preparing  it,  or  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the  drug. 

Medical  Properties.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  morphia  is  the  chief  nar- 
cotic principle  of  opium,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  somewhat  in  its  mode  of 
action.  Whetlier  the  difference  arises  from  the  peculiar  state  of  combination  in 
which  morphia  exists  in  opium,  or  from  other  narcotic  principles  being  associated 
with  it,  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  the  former  would  seem  to  be  in  part  the 
cause,  from  the  circumstance  that,  long  before  the  discovery  of  this  alkaloid,  pre- 
parations of  opium  were  habitually  used,  in  which  the  properties  of  the  medicine 
were  somewhat  similarly  modified  by  the  agency  of  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  other 
vegetable  acid.  In  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  water,  morphia  in  its  pure 
state  is  less  certain  in  its  effects  than  some  of  its  saline  compounds;  as  the  mode 
and  degree  of  its  action  must,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
gence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  acid. 
Its  salts  are  therefore  always  preferred.  The  acetate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  have 
been  employed.  Between  these  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  action,  and  what 
may  be  said  of  one,  in  regard  to  its  therapeutical  effects,  will  equally  apply  to  the 
olherH.  They  have  the  anodyne,  soporific,  and  diaphoretic  properties  of  opium, 
bat  are  less  stimulant,  less  disposed  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  less  apt  to  leave 
behind  them  headache,  nausea,  or  other  unpleasant  effect.  They  are  usually  also 
more  accr'ptable  to  an  irritated  stomach,  and  maybe  retained,  when  opium  or  its 
tincture  would  b^*  r«'j»"«ted.  That  they  operate  by  entering  the  circulation  is 
proved  by  the  <i  :a  in  the  urine,  thongh  it  is  said  not  to  be  climi- 

uated  by  the  ski  y  are  applicable  to  all  cases  where  the  object  is 

lo  relieve  pain,  qui  ,  promote  sleep,  or  allay  nervous  irritation  in 

any  f«hrii.«' ;  but  ar*  than  opium  in  the  8upj)ression  of  morbid  dis- 

c  nd  as  stimulants  in  low  forms  of  disease.    A  great  advantage  which 

tt.  ;;  J  ess  is  the  convenience  of  their  external  application  to  blistered  surfaces, 
and  the  certainty  of  their  effects  when  thus  applied.  In  cases  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  internal  use  of  opinm  or  its  preparations,  the  acetate  or  sulphate  of 
morphia,  sprinkled,  in  triple  the  ordinary  dose,  upon  a  blistered  sarface  denuded 
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of  the  cuticle,  will  be  found  to  exercise  upon  the  system  all  the  iLfluence  it  i8 
capable  of  exerting  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Applied  in  this  manner,  these 
salts  are  peculiarly  useful  in  relieving  violent  neuralgic  pains,  and  controlling  ob- 
stinatu  sickness  of  the  stomach.  When  intended  to  act  on  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin,  they  should  be  applied  preferably  to  the  epigastrium ; 
when  to  act  locally,  as  near  the  affected  part  as  possible.  Solutions  of  the  salts 
of  morphia  also  sometimes  operate  very  favourably,  both  generally  and  locally, 
when  injected,  by  means  of  a  sharp- pointed  syringe,  adapted  to  the  purpose,  into 
the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin.  Given  in  doses  nearly,  but  not  quite  suflB- 
cient  to  produce  sleep,  they  sometimes  occasion  a  very  troublesome  condition  of 
the  brain,  amounting  almost  to  delirium  ;  but  this  always  subsides  spontaneously, 
or  vanishes  immediately  upon  the  increase  of  the  dose.  An  embrocation  for  ex- 
ternal use  may  be  made  by  dissolving  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia  in  glycerin, 
which  takes  up  about  5  per  cent,  of  these  salts  at  common  temperatures,  and 
more  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,xx\\.  90.)  Oleic  acid  has  also 
been  proposed  as  a  vehicle  for  morphia  externally  used,  as  it  dissolves  both  the 
alkaloid  and  its  salts  perfectly  in  considerable  proportion.  A  liniment  has  been 
proposed,  consisting  of  300  parts  of  oleic  acid  and  1  of  morphia,  scented  with  a 
little  oil  of  bergamot.  (Ibid.,  xxvi.  302.) 

In  overdoses,  morphia  and  its  salts  produce  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons, 
though  not  perhaps  equally  with  a  quantity  of  opium  equivalent  in  anodyne  ef- 
fect. An  instance  of  death  from  the  injection  of  three  grains  of  morphia  into  the 
rectum  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Anstie,  of  England,  but  the  age  of  the  patient  is  not 
mentioned.  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  1862,  p.  317.)  The  toxicological  treat- 
ment is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  laudanum.  (See  Opium.)  Strong 
coffee  has  been  employed  with  great  apparent  advantage  as  an  antidote. 

As  the  proportion  of  acid  necessary  to  neutralize  morphia  is  very  small,  the 
dose  of  the  alkaloid  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  salts.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  may  be 
considered  about  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  of  the  medium  strength. 

Off.  Prep.  Morphias  Acetas,  U.  S.;  Morphise  Murias,  U.  S.;  Morphise  Sul- 
phas, U.  S.  W. 

MORPHIA  ACETAS.  U.S.  Acetate  of  Morphia. 

"  Take  of  Morphia,  in  fine  powder,  freed  from  narcotina  by  the  action  of  Ether, 
a  troyounce;  Distilled  Water  half  a  pint;  Acetic  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  Morphia  with  the  Distilled  Water;  then  carefully  drop  in  Acetic  Acid, 
constantly  stirring,  until  the  Morphia  is  saturated  and  dissolved.  Evaporate  the 
solution,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Lastly,  dry  the 
salt  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  rub  it  into  powder."  U.  S. 

In  this  process,  morphia  is  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  which  is  employed  in 
preference  to  vinegar  for  saturating  the  alkaloid,  because  it  can  leave  no  im- 
purity in  the  resulting  salt.  The  solution  of  the  morphia  in  the  water  is  an  indi- 
cation that  it  is  saturated.  A  small  excess  of  acid  is  attended  with  no  incon- 
venience, as  it  is  subsequently  driven  off  by  the  heat.  Care  is  required  not  to 
employ  too  much  heat  in  the  evaporation;  as  the  acetate  is  easily  decomposed, 
a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  escaping,  and  leaving  an  equivalent  portion  of  un- 
combiued  morphia.  With  attention  to  arrest  the  evaporation  at  a  certain  point, 
the  acetate  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals;  but  the  crystallization  is 
attended  with  some  difiBculty,  and  evaporation  to  dryness  is  almost  univerally 
preferred.  Some  recommend  to  dissolve  the  morphia  in  boiling  alcohol,  instead 
of  suspending  it  in  water,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid.  A  less 
heat  is  thus  required  in  the  evaporation,  and  impurities  in  the  morphia  may 
often  be  detected,  as  tiiey  are  apt  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol.  To  ascertain,  in 
this  case,  whether  the  morphia  is  saturated,  it  is  necessary  to  emp]<^y  li«;mu8 
paper,  the  blue  colour  of  which  should  not  be  restored,  if  previously  reddened 
by  an  acid.    If  the  morphia  used  in  preparing  the  acetate  contaii-  nar.H)tiLa,  it 
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will  be  best  to  employ  as  the  solvent  distilled  vinegar,  or  diluted  acetic  acid  of 
the  same  strength,  and  to  favour  its  solvent  power  by  heat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  dissolves  only  the  morphia,  leaving  the  narcotina  nearly  or  quite  un- 
touched. (Ilodgson,  Jyur/2.  of  the  Philad.  Col.  of  F harm.,  v.  35.) 

Acetate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  slender  needles  united  in  fasci- 
culi. It  is  readily  dissolved  by  water,  and  less  ea.sily  by  alcohol.  As  ordinarily 
obtained,  however,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  water 
a  portion  of  it  being  uncombined  morphia.  To  render  it  soluble,  all  that  i.s 
necessary  is  to  add  a  little  distilled  vinegar.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the 
following  tests  of  its  character.  "From  its  solution  potassa  throws  down  a  pre- 
cipitate which  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  It  is  affected  by  heat, 
nitric  acid,  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  in  the  same  manner  as  morphia.  When 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  salt,  acetous  vapours  are  evolved."  In  addition 
to  these  tests,  the  Ltondon  College,  in  its  late  l*iiarmacopoeia,  referred  to  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  this  and  other  salts  of  morphia,  when  treated  first  with  chlo- 
rine and  then  with  ammonia,  of  presenting  a  brown  colour,  which  disappears  on 
the  further  addition  of  chlorine.  The  Edinburgh  College  gave  the  following 
mode  of  testing  its  purity :  **  One  hundred  measures  of  a  solution  of  ten  grains 
in  half  a  fluidounce  of  water  and  five  minims  of  acetic  acid,  heated  near  to  212°, 
and  decomposed  by  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a  precipitate 
which  in  24  hours  occupies  15-5  measures  of  the  liquid." 

From  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  anodyne  and  soporific  effects  of  the  medicine. 
One-sixth  of  a  grain  is  about  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium.  It  may  be  given 
in  pill  or  solution.  It  is  frequently  employed  externally,  sprinkled  on  blistered 
surfaces,  to  obtain  its  effects  upon  the  system.  W. 

MORPIIIiE  MURIAS.Z7.iS'.  Morphine  IIydrochloras.  ^r.  Muriate 
of  Morphia.    Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia. 

•*Take  of  Morphia,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Distilled  Water  half  a  pint; 
Muriatic  Acid  a  nufficieni  quantity.  Mix  the  Morphia  with  the  Distilled  Water; 
then  carefully  drop  in  Muriatic  Acid,  cortstantly  stirring,  until  the  Morphia  is 
saturated  and  dissolved.  Evaporate  the  solution,  by  means  of  a  water- bath,  so 
that  on  cooling  it  may  crystallize.  Lastly,  drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  on 
bibulous  paper."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  a  suffi" 
ciency ;  Chloride  of  Calcium  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  [avoird.];  Solution 
of  Ammonia  a  sufficiency ;  Purified  Animal  Charcoal  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
[avoird.];  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid  two  Jiuidounces,  or  a  sufficiency.  Ma- 
cerate the  Opium  for  twenty-four  hours  with  two  pints  [Imperial  measure]  of 
the  Water,  and  decant.  Macerate  the  residue  for  twelve  hours  with  two  pints 
[Imp.  mens  ]  of  the  Water,  decant,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  tlk'  Water,  subjecting  the  insoluble  residue  to  strong  pressure.  Unite  the 
liquors,  evaporate  on  a  water- bath  to  the  bulk  of  one  pint  [Imp.  nieas],  and 
strain  through  calico.  Pour  in  now  the  Chloride  of  Calcium  previously  dissolved 
in  four  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Wuter,  and  evajiorate  until  the  solution  is  so  far 
concentrato<l  that,  upon  cooling,  it  becomes  solid.  Envelope  the  mass  in  a  double 
fold  of  Ftr(*i)g  calico,  and  subject  it  to  powerful  pressure,  preserving  the  dark 
fluid  which  exu<los.  Triturate  the  squeezed  cake  with  about  half  a  pint  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  boiling  Distilled  Water,  and,  the  whole  U'ing  thrown  upon  a  paper 
filter,  wasn  me  residue  well  with  boiling  Distilled  Water.  The  filtered!  fluids  hav- 
ing been  evaporated  as  before,  cooUhI,  and  solidified,  again  subject  the  mass  to 
pressure ;  and,  if  it  he  still  much  coloured,  repeat  this  process  a  thini  time,  the 
expressed  li({uids  l)eing  alwayj  preserved.  Diasolve  the  pressed  cake  in  six  fluid- 
oonces  of  boiling  DistiKed  Water;  add  the  Animal  Charcoal,  and  digest  for 
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tweDty  minutes ;  filter,  wash  the  filter  and  charcoal  with  boiling  Distilled  Water, 
and  to  the  Solution  thus  obtained  add  the  Solution  of  Ammonia  in  slight  ex- 
cess. Let  the  pure  crystalline  Morphia  which  separates  as  the  liquid  cools,  be 
collected  on  a  paper  filter,  and  washed  with  cold  Distilled  Water  until  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  give  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  by 
ititric  acid. 

"  From  the  dark  liquids  expressed  in  the  above  process  an  additional  product 
may  be  obtained  by  diluting  them  with  distilled  water,  precipitating  with  solu- 
tion of  potash  added  in  considerable  excess,  filtering,  and  supersaturating  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  acid  liquid  digested  with  a  little  animal 
charcoal,  and  again  filtered,  gives  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia  a  small  qaan- 
tity  of  pure  morphia. 

"Difi'use  the  pure  morphia  obtained  as  above,  through  two  fluidounces  of  boil- 
ing Distilled  Water  placed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  kept  hot,  and  add,  constantly 
stirring,  the  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid,  proceeding  with  caution,  so  that  the 
morphia  may  be  entirely  dissolved,  and  a  neutral  solution  obtained.  Set  aside 
to  cool  and  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  on  filtering  paper.  By 
further  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  and  again  cooling,  additional  crystals  are 
obtained."  ^r. 

In  relation  to  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the  remarks  made  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  are  equally  applicable  here.  (See 
Morphiae  Sulphas.)  The  troy  ounce  of  morphia,  directed  in  the  formula,  is  not 
Boluble,  even  when  converted  into  the  muriate,  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  and 
the  process,  if  exactly  followed,  could  not  be  carried  out.  By  inadvertence,  the 
direction  was  omitted  to  use  the  water  of  solution  boiling  hot,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  will  readily  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  muriate  produced.  The  British  pro- 
cess is  based  upon  the  plan,  originally  suggested  by  Wittstock,  improved  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Gregory,  and  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  of  obtaining  mu- 
riate of  morphia  immediately  from  opium  without  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  meco- 
nate  and  a  little  sulphate  of  morphia  extracted  by  water  from  opium  are  decom- 
posed by  chloride  of  calcium,  yielding  muriate  of  morphia  in  solution,  and  meco- 
nate  and  sulphate  of  lime  as  precipitates.  The  next  step  consists  in  purifying  the 
solution  of  the  muriate  by  repeated  evaporation,  crystallization,  expression,  and 
re-solution,  and  finally  the  action  of  animal  charcoal ;  the  dark  expressed  liquors 
being  set  aside  for  future  operation.  The  third  step  in  the  process  is  to  obtain 
the  morphia  separate  by  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia  from  the  solution 
of  the  muriate.  Lastly,  the  crystallized  morphia  is  reconverted,  by  treatment 
with  muriatic  acid  and  hot  water,  into  the  muriate  of  morphia,  which  crystallizes 
from  the  solution  as  it  cools.  The  reserved  expressed  liquors  are  united,  and 
made  to  give  up  their  morphia  by  the  reagency  of  potassa  in  excess,  which  at 
once  separates  and  dissolves  the  alkaloid.  The  solution  yields  it  in  a  crystalline 
Btate  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  excess,  and  afterwards  of  ammonia. 
The  morphia  thus  obtained  is  added  to  that  first  procured,  and  with  it  again 
converted  into  the  muriate.  Dr.  Christison  says,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Gregory's  pro- 
cess, that  the  Edinburgh  manufacturers,  who  follow  it,  produce  a  salt  of  unrivalled 
purity  and  cheapness.  But  it  is  much  better  calculated  for  the  large  laboratory 
of  the  manufacturing  chemist,  than  for  the  smaller  operations  of  the  apothecary, 
who  will  probably  find  the  U.  S.  process  more  convenient. 

Muriate  of  morphia  procured  by  the  old  Edinburgh  process  is  free  from  narco- 
tina ;  but  always  contains  a  portion  of  muriate  of  codeia,  which,  however,  is  scarcely 
BuflBcient  to  affect  its  operation  upon  the  system.  Dr.  Christison  found  the  pro- 
portion to  vary  between  a  60th  in  the  muriate  prepared  from  good  Turkey  opium, 
a  30th  in  that  from  inferior  samples  of  the  same  variety,  and  a  12th  in  that  from 
the  East  Indian.  This  impurity  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the  morphia 
by  means  of  ammonia;  the  codeia  being  left  in  solution  j  and  this  no  doubt  is 
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the  object  of  the  last  step  of  the  present  British  process,  previoasly  to  the  fina] 
conversion  of  the  morphia  into  the  muriate. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  published  a  process  for  procuring  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, which  he  found  considerably  more  productive  than  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
College.  After  macerating  the  opium  in  water,  as  directed  by  the  College,  for 
thirty  hours,  and  expressing,  he  rubbed  it  in  a  mortar  with  an  equal  weight  of 
pure  white  sand,  and  enough  water  to  form  the  mixture  into  a  paste,  which  he 
placed  in  a  percolator,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  distilled  water  till  the  fluid 
passed  without  colour  and  taste.  lie  then  concentrated  the  liquor  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thin  syrup,  added  diacetate  of  lead,  diluted  the  solution  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  distilled  water,  allowed  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  decanted  the 
supernatant  liquid,  washed  the  precipitate  with  warm  water,  added  the  washings 
to  the  decanted  solution,  and  concentrated  to  one-half.  To  free  the  liquid  from 
any  remaining  acetate  of  lead,  he  added  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess, 
decanted  the  liquid  from  the  precipitate,  washed  the  latter,  added  the  washings 
to  the  solution,  and  boiled  for  some  minutes  to  drive  off  acetic  acid.  To  convert 
the  sulphate  of  morphia  now  contained  in  the  solution  into  muriate,  he  added  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  washed  the  precipitate,  evaporated  the 
conjoined  washings  and  solution  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  pressed  the  crys- 
tals, diluted  and  again  evaporated  the  mother-liquor  so  long  as  it  afforded  crys- 
tals, which  were  purified  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  and  by  repeated  solution, 
evaporation,  and  crystallization.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  i.  459.) 

Muriate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  feathery  acicular  crystals.  It  if 
white,  inodorous,  bitter,  soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  its  own  weight 
at  212°,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  A  saturated  solution  in  boiling  water  forms 
A  solid  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  said  to  consist  of  one  equi- 
valent of  morphia  285,  one  of  muriatic  acid  36'5,  and  six  of  water  5-1.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  constantly  found  the  crystals,  when  dried  at  150°,  to  contain  12-7  per  cent 
of  water;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  stated  that  the  loss  of  weight  at  212°  is 
DCt  above  13  per  cent.  The  salt  may  be  known  to  be  a  muriate  by  yielding  in 
solution,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 
but  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Potassa  throws  down  from  its  solution 
a  precipitate  which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  The  salt  is  affected 
by  heat,  nitric  acid,  iodic  acid,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  chlorine  followed  by  am- 
monia, in  the  same  manner  as  morphia.  Sugar  is  said  to  have  been  used  largely 
in  the  adulteration  of  this  salt.    It  may  be  detected  by  the  test  of  fermentation. 

"Twenty  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  half  a  [fluid]ounce  of  warm  water, 
with  ammonia  added  in  the  slightest  possible  excess,  give  on  cooling  a  crystal- 
line precipitate,  which,  when  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  weighs  15*18  grains." //r. 

T'  ■  >n  of  morphia  is  much  used  in  Great  Britain,  but,  in  this  coun- 

try, >'T  the  sulphate  or  acetate.    The  dose,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of 

Opi  ixth  of  a  grain. 

(I  Morphine  Ilydrochloratis, /^r;  SuppositoriaMorphiae,i?r,/ 

Trochisei  Moiphiaj,  Br.;  Trochisci  Morphiae  et  Ipecacuanh©,  Br.  W, 

MORniliE  SULPHAS.  L\*S^    Sulphate  of  Morphia, 
"Take  of  Morphia,  in  fine  powder,  a  Iroyounce ;  Distilled  Water  half  a  pint; 
T   '       !S      '       >' Xcld  a  sufficient  qnanlitij.    Mix  the  Mori '■  '  '     !il- 

'  arefully  drop  in   Diluted   Sulphuric  Aci'  ng 

uuul  Uic  .M  wn-hiu  is  saturate*!  :     '   "  i     Evaporate  t  :i,  by  meant 

of  a  water-lmih,  80  that  onrooi.  ystallize.   Lahi.      •         ilie  cryitali, 

and  dry  them  on  bil>u  r."  U.  6. 

In  this  process  the  >  is  known  to  be  BStorated  when  it  U  wholly  dlt* 

solved  by  the  water.    Tu  tincertain  whether  the  acid  is  added  in  excess,  litrani 
paper  may  be  resorted  to.    If  the  morphia  employed  cootain  oarcotina,  this  will 
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remain  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  will  not  contaminate  the  product.  The  raother- 
liqnor,  remainins:  after  the  first  crystallization,  may  be  evaporated  so  as  to  afford 
a  fresh  supply  of  the  sulphate ;  but,  if  the  morphia  was  not  originally  quite  pure, 
the  second  product  will  contain  the  impurities,  and  should  not  be  used  till  it 
has  undergone  further  preparation.  When  impure  morphia  is  employed,  the 
mother-liquor  should  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  or  boiled  with  purified  animal  char- 
coal and  filtered,  and  then  decomposed  by  ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the 
morphia.  This  may  be  converted  into  the  sulphate  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  morphia,  is  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid  in 
boiling  alcohol  of  36°  Baume  (sp.gr.  0*8428),  saturate  it  while  hot  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  add  purified  animal  charcoal,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filter  the 
solution  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Upon  cooling,  it  deposits  most  of  the  sul- 
phate ;  and  the  remainder  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor. 

In  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  this  salt,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
carry  the  heat  too  far;  for,  when  pushed  to  incipient  decomposition  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  a  new  substance  is  formed  containing  no  morphia.  (See  Ant, 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xvii.  286.) 

Sulphate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  beautifully  white,  minute,  feathery  crys- 
tals, which  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water. 
They  contain,  according  to  Liebig,  in  100  parts,  10-33  of  sulphuric  acid,  75-38 
of  morphia,  and  14  29  of  water.  By  exposure  to  a  heat  of  248°  F.  they  lose 
9*66  parts  of  the  water,  but  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  remainder  without  de- 
composition. They  are  said  to  consist  of  one  equivalent  of  morphia  285,  one  of 
sulphuric  acid  40,  and  six  of  water  54,  of  which  five  are  water  of  crystallization, 
and  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  The  tests  for  it  are  those  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
for  morphia.  The  dose  is  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  which  may  be 
given  in  pill  or  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Morphias  Sulphatis.  W. 

MUCILAGINES. 

Mucilages. 

Mucilage,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terra,  and  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  in  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  ot 
substances  closely  allied  to  it.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  applied  also 
to  the  semi-liquid,  jelly-like  substance,  resulting  from  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solutioQ 
of  starch.  W. 

MUCILAGO  ACACIA.  U.S.,  Br.   Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 

"  Take  of  Gum  Arabic,  in  pieces, /owr  troyounces;  Water  half  a  pint.  Add 
the  Water  to  the  Gum  Arabic,  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved,  and 
strain.'*  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Gum  Arabic,  in  small  pieces,  four  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Distilled 
Water  six  fluidounces.  Suspend  the  Gum  in  a  muslin  bag  under  the  surface  of 
the  Water,  in  a  deep  vessel ;  after  thirty -six  hours,  squeeze  out  the  fluid  remain- 
ing in  the  bag,  and  mix."  i)r. 

The  gum  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  small  fragments,  or  coarse  pow- 
der, as  it  is  more  readily  dissolved  in  this  state  than  when  finely  pulverized. 
Straining  is  necessary  to  separate  the  foreign  substances  which  are  often  mixed 
with  gum  arable.  This  mucilage  is  semi-transparent,  almost  colourless  if  pre- 
pared from  good  gum,  viscid,  tenacious,  of  a  feeble  peculiar  odour,  and  nearly 
tasteless.  If  the  solution  of  gum  should  be  coloured,  it  may  be  rendered  colour- 
less by  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlorine ;  and,  by  boiling  for 
about  half  an  hour  so  as  to  drive  off  the  chlorine  and  muriatic  acid,  it  may  be 
rendered  fit  for  use.  {Ou^rin.)  By  keeping,  mucilage  becomes  sour,  in  coqso 
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qnence  of  the  spontaneoas  generation  of  acetic  acid;  and  this  happens  eyen 
thongh  it  be  enclosed  in  well-stopped  bottles.  But,  according  to  Guerin,  the 
solution  of  pure  gum  undergoes  no  change  in  vacuo.  Heat  in  its  preparation  is 
said  to  faYour  the  production  of  acid ;  and  hence  cold  has  been  substituted  for 
boiling  water  in  the  present  formulas.  Mucilage  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  for- 
mation of  pills,  and  for  suspending  or  diffusing  insoluble  substances  in  water. 
Physicians,  in  prescribing  mucilage  in  mixtures,  should  always  recollect  that  it 
is  a  solution  of  definite  strength,  containing,  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  gum  to  each  fluidounce  of  menstruum.  The  British  mucilage  is 
a  little  stronger.  Half  a  fluidounce  is  usually  suflBcient  for  a  six  or  eight  ounce 
mixture. 

Off.  Prep.  Trochisci  Acidl  Tannici,  Br.;  Troch.  MorphisB,  Br.;  Troch.  Mor- 
phiiB  et  Ipecacuanhae,  Br.  W. 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI.j^r.    Mucilage  of  Starch. 

"Take  of  Starch  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Distilled  Water  ten  fluid" 
ounce.^.  Triturate  the  Starch  with  the  Water  gradually  added  ;  then  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  constantly  stirring."  Br. 

This  mucilage  has  an  opaline  appearance,  and  gelatinous  consistence,  and  is 
much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  laudanum  and  other  active  medicines  given  in  the 
form  of  enema.  In  consequence  of  its  demulcent  properties,  it  may  be  usefully 
employed  as  an  enema  in  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
rectum  and  large  intestines.  Its  unpleasant  flavour,  when  it  is  prepared  from 
ordinary  starch,  precludes  its  employment  by  the  mouth. 

Cff.  Prep.  Enema  Aloes,  Br.;  Enema  Assafoetidce,  Br.;  Enema  Magnesiae 
Sulphaiis,  Br.;  Enema  Opii,  Br.;  Enema  Terebinthince,  Br.  W. 

MUCILAGO  SASSAFRAS.  U.S.  Infusum  Sassafras  Medulla. 
U,  S.  1860.    Mucilage  of  Sassafras.    Infusion  of  Sassafras  Pith. 

"Take  of  Sassafras  Pith  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Water  [cold]  a 
pint.    Macerate  for  three  hours,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  infusion  is  much  used  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  drink,  ad  libitum,  in  inflammatory  and  febrile 
diseases,  particularly  inflammations  of  the  mucous  passages.  W. 

MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTHJE.  U.S.,  Br.  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth. 

"Take  of  Tragacanth  a  troyounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  the 
Tragacanth  with  the  Water  for  twentv-four  hours,  occasionally  stirring;  then 
rub  them  together  so  as  to  render  the  mixture  uniform,  and  strain  forcibly 
through  linen."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Tragacanth  one  hundred  grains;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  ten 
fluidounces.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  triturate,  and  express 
through  calico."  ifr. 

A  part  only  of  tragacanth  is  soluble  in  water.  The  remainder  swells  op  and 
forms  li  soft  tenacious  mass,  which  may  be  mechanically  mixed  with  water,  but 
does  not  form  a  proper  solution.  Hence  trituration  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
incorporation  of  tlie  ingrcdicnt.s.  This  mucilage  is  thick  and  very  vi.scid,  but  not 
permanent,  as  the  watir  separates  from  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  tragacanth 
on  standing.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  making  pills  and  troches.  From  its  great  te- 
nacity, it  nuiy  i>e  ativantageously  employed  for  the  suspension  of  heavy  insoluble 
BubstarKC's,  such  ns  xho  metallic  oxides,  in  water.  When  kept  long  it  is  apt  to 
andiron!  decomj  nd  to  become  offensive.   Mr.  Maisch  has  found  a  paste  of 

tragjuimih  to  k'  Mv  well  by  the  addition  of  enough  creasotc  to  impart 

lis  cnaracteri8ti(  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm  ,  Murch,  1864,  p.  97.) 

Off.  Prey.  Trt  ...  .  i  , .  .  Subcarbonatis,  U.  S.;  Trochi.sci  Ipecacuanhas, U.  8.; 
Trochioci  Maguesiae,  U.i>  i  Trochiaci  MenthoQ  Piperita;,  U.  S.;  Trochisci  Sods 
Bicarbouatis,  U.  S.  W. 
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MUCILAGO  ULMI.  U.S.  Infusum  Ulmi.  U.  S.  1850.  Mucilage  of 
Slippery  Elm  Bark.    Infusion  of  Slippery  Elm  Bark. 

**  Take  of  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  sliced  and  bruised,  a  troyounce;  Boiling  Water 
a  pint.    Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  may  be  used  ad  libitum  as  a  demulcent  and  nutritious  drink  in  catarrhal 
and  nephritic  diseases,  and  in  inflammatory  aflfections  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  much  employed  locally  as  a  demulcent  in  inflammation  of  the 
Bkin,  as  in  erysipelas,  &c.  W. 

OLEA  DESTILLATA. 

Distilled  Oils, 

For  an  account  of  the  general  properties  of  the  volatile  or  distilled  oils,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  head  of  Olea  Volatilia  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
The  following  are  the  U.  S.  general  directions  for  preparing  them. 

OLEA  DESTILLATA.  U.  S. 

**  Most  of  the  Distilled  Oils  are  prepared  by  the  following  general  formula.  Put 
the  substance  from  which  the  Oil  is  to  be  extracted  into  a  retort,  or  other  vessel 
suitable  for  distillation,  and  add  enough  water  to  cover  it;  then  distil  by  a  regu- 
lated heat  into  a  large  refrigeratory.  Separate  the  Distilled  Oil  from  the  water 
which  comes  over  with  it." 

In  this  manner  are  prepared  Oil  of  Anise,  from  Anise,  bruised ;  Oil  op  Ca- 
raway, from  Caraway,  bruised ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  from  Cloves,  bruised ;  Oil  of 
WoRMSEED,  from  Wormseed;  Oil  of  Cubeb,  from  Cubeb,  bruised  ;  Oil  of  Ca- 
nada Fleabane,  from  Canada  Fleabane ;  Oil  of  Fennel,  from  Fennel,  bruised 
Oil  of  Gaultheria,  from  fresh  Gaultheria  [leaves] ;  Oil  of  Hedeoma,  from 
Hedeoma ;  Oil  of  Juniper,  from  Juniper  [berries],  bruised ;  Oil  of  Lavender, 
from  Lavender  [flowers] ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  from  fresh  Peppermint;  Oil  of 
Spearmint,  from  fresh  Spearmint;  Oil  of  Horsemint,  from  fresh  Horsemint; 
Oil  of  Pimento,  from  Pimento,  bruised ;  Oil  op  Rosemary,  from  Rosemary 
[tops] ;  Oil  of  Savine,  from  Savine,  bruised ;  Oil  of  Sassafras,  from  Bark 
of  Sassafras  Root,  bruised ;  and  Oil  of  Yalerian,  from  Valerian,  bruised. 

The  British  Council  gives  no  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  volatile 
oils,  but  places  such  as  it  recognises  in  the  Materia  Medica  catalogue.  The  fol- 
lowing general  directions  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  published  in 
former  editions  of  the  Dispensatory,  are  retained  in  the  present. 

"  Substances  yielding  volatile  oils  must  be  distilled  with  water,  the  proper 
proportion  of  which  varies  for  each  article,  and  for  the  several  qualities  of  each. 
In  all  instances,  the  quantity  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  material 
from  being  empyreumatized  before  the  whole  oil  is  carried  over.  In  operations 
where  the  material  is  of  a  pulpy  consistence,  other  contrivances  must  be  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purpose.  These  consist  chiefly  of  particular  modes  of  applying 
heat,  so  as  to  maintain  a  regulated  temperature  not  much  above  212°.  On  the 
small  scale,  heat  may  be  thus  conveniently  applied  by  means  of  a  bath  of  a  strong 
flolution  of  muriate  of  lime,  or  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  kept  at  a  stationary  tem- 
perature with  the  aid  of  a  thermometer.  On  the  large  scale,  heat  is  often  applied 
by  means  of  steam  under  regulated  pressure.  In  other  operations  it  is  found 
sufficient  to  hang  the  material  within  the  still  in  a  cage  or  bag  of  fine  net-work ; 
and  sometimes  the  material  is  not  mingled  with  the  water  at  all,  but  is  subjected 
to  a  current  of  steam  passing  through  it. 

"  The  best  mode  of  collecting  the  oil  is  by  means  of  the  refrigeratory  described 
in  the  preface  [see  page  889],  from  which  the  water  and  oil  drop  together  into 
a  tall  narrow  vessel,  provided  with  a  lateral  tube  or  lip  near  the  top,  and  another 
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tnbc  rising  from  the  bottom  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  lerd  of  the 
former.  It  is  evident  that,  with  a  receiver  of  this  construction,  the  water  will 
escape  by  the  lower  tube ;  while  the  volatile  oil,  as  it  accumulates,  will  be  dis- 
charged by  the  upper  one,  except  in  the  very  few  instances  where  the  oil  is 
heavier  than  the  water." 

Under  the  general  observations  on  the  Aqux  or  Waters  (page  992)  will  be 
found  remarks  upon  the  use  of  steam  in  preparing  the  Distilled  Waters,  which 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  applicable  also  to  the  volatile  oils. 

The  substances  from  which  the  volatile  oils  are  extracted  may  be  employed 
either  in  the  recent  or  dried  state.  Certain  flowers,  however,  such  as  orange 
flowers  and  roses,  must  be  used  fresh,  or  preserved  with  salt,  as  they  afford  little 
or  no  oil  after  exsiccation.  Most  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  also,  as  peppermint, 
spearmint,  pennyroyal,  and  marjoram,  are  usually  distilled  while  fresh ;  although 
it  is  thought  by  some  that,  when  moderately  dried,  they  yield  a  larger  and  more 
grateful  product.  Dried  substances,  before  being  submitted  to  distillation,  re- 
quire to  be  macerated  in  water  till  they  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  this  fluid ; 
and,  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  water,  it  is  necessary  that,  when  of  a  hard  or 
tough  consistence,  they  should  be  properly  comminuted  by  slicing,  shaving, 
rasping,  bruising,  or  other  similar  mechanical  operation. 

The  water  which  is  put  with  the  subject  of  distillation  into  the  alembic,  an- 
swers the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
er by  regulating  the  temperature,  and  of  facilitating  the  volatilization  of  the 
oi\,  which,  though  in  most  instances  it  readily  rises  with  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water,  requires,  when  distilled  alone,  a  considerably  higher  temperature,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  liable  to  be  partially  decomposed.  Some  oils,  however,  will  not 
ascend  readily  with  steam  at  212°;  and  in  the  distillation  of  these  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  water  saturated  with  common  salt,  which  does  not  boil  under 
230°.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
ciom,  or  to  an  oil-bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  thermometer, 
as  suggested  by  the  Edinburgh  College  in  their  general  directions.  (See  page 
1244.)  Other  oils  again  may  be  volatilized  with  water  at  a  temperature  below 
the  boiling  point;  and,  as  heat  exercises  an  injurious  influence  over  the  oils,  ft 
is  desirable  that  the  distillation  should  be  effected  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible.  To  prevent  injury  from  heat,  it  has  been  recommended  to  suspend  the 
substance  containing  the  oil  in  a  basket,  or  to  place  it  upon  a  perforated  shelf, 
in  the  npy»«>r  part  of  the  alembic,  so  that  it  may  be  penetrated  by  the  steam, 
wit)  •  contact  with  the  water.  Another  mode  of  effecting  the  same 

objt  vacuo.    Dr.  Duncan  stated  that  the  most  elegant  volatile 

oils  he  i)  \vere  prepared  in  this  manner  by  Mr.  liarry,  the  inventor 

of  the  i»  1       employment  of  steam  heat  also  prevents  injury;  and  the 

best  volatile  oils  are  now  prepared  in  Philadelphia  in  this  way.  Steam  can  be 
very  conveniently  applied  to  this  purpose  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  coil 
of  leaden  tube  of  an  inch  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  bore,  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  common  still.  The  end  at  which  the  steam  is  admitted  enters  the  still 
at  the  upper  part,  and  the  other  end,  at  which  the  steam  and  condensed  water 
escape,  pa«;se9  out  laterally  below,  being  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  may  be  regulated,  and  the  water  drawn  off  if  neces- 
sary. In  some  instances,  it  is  desirable  to  conduct  the  steam  immediately  into 
the  still  near  the  bottom,  by  which  the  contents  are  kept  in  a  state  of  brisk 
ebullition.  This  method  Is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  the  oil  of  mustard.  The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  the 
distilled  waters. 

The  quantity  of  water  added  f«  not  n  matter  of  indifference.  An  excess  above 
what  '8  V  injurious'  il  in  soln*  i  the  mixed 

vapours  ;i     >    ;  :        dj  and,  if         ^    ^         i,    <•  very  larir'\  possible  that 
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no  oil  whatever  may  be  obtained  separate.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  quantity  bo 
too  small,  the  whole  of  the  oil  will  not  be  distilled ;  and  there  will  be  danger  of 
the  substance  in  the  alembic  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  becom- 
ing burnt.  Enough  water  should  always  be  added  to  cover  the  solid  material, 
and  prevent  the  latter  accident.  Dried  plants  require  more  water  than  the  fresh 
and  succulent.  The  whole  amount  of  materials  in  the  alembic  should  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  its  capacity ;  as  otherwise  there  would  be  danger  of  the  liquor 
boiling  over.  The  form  of  the  alembic  has  an  influence  over  the  quantity  of 
water  distilled,  which  depends  more  upon  the  extent  of  surface  than  the  amount 
of  liquid  submitted  to  evaporation.  By  employing  a  high  and  narrow  vessel,  we 
may  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  an  excess  of  water.  The  broad  shallow  alembic, 
suitable  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors,  will  not  answer  so 
well  in  this  case.  Sometimes  the  proportion  of  oil  in  the  substance  employed  is 
80  small  that  it  is  wholly  dissolved  in  the  water  distilled,  even  though  the  pro- 
portion of  the  liquid  in  the  alembic  is  not  greater  than  is  absolutely  essential. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  redistil  the  same  water  several  times  from  fresh 
portions  of  the  plant,  till  the  quantity  of  oil  which  comes  over  exceeds  its  sol- 
vent power.    This  process  is  called  cohobation. 

The  more  volatile  of  the  oils  pass  with  facility  along  with  the  steam  into  the 
neck  of  the  common  still ;  but  some  which  are  less  volatile  are  apt  to  condense 
in  the  head,  and  thus  return  into  the  alembic.  For  the  distillation  of  the  latter, 
a  still  should  be  employed  with  a  large  and  very  low  head,  having  a  rim  or  gutter 
around  its  internal  circumference,  into  which  the  oils  may  be  received  as  they 
condense,  and  thence  pass  into  the  neck.  {Seepage  992.)  As,  after  the  distillation 
of  any  one  oil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  being  used  for  the  preparation  of  another,  it  is  better  that  the  condensing 
tube  should  be  straight,  than  spiral  as  in  the  ordinary  still.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, moreover,  that  certain  oils,  such  as  those  of  anise  and  fennel,  become  solid 
by  a  comparatively  slight  reduction  of  temperature;  and  that,  in  the  distillation 
of  these,  the  water  employed  for  refrigeration  should  not  be  below  42°  F. 

The  mixed  vapours  are  condensed  into  a  milky  liquid,  which  is  collected  in  a 
receiver,  and,  after  standing  for  some  time,  separates  into  the  oil  and  a  clear  so- 
lution of  it;  the  former  floating  on  the  surface,  or  sinking  to  the  bottom,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier  than  water.  The  distillation  should  be  continued 
BO  long  as  the  fluid  which  comes  over  has  this  milky  appearance. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  is  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  water.  For  this 
purpose  the  Florence  receiver  may  be  used.  This  is  a  conical  glass  vessel, 
broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  towards  the  top,  and  very  near  its  base  fur- 
nished with  a  tubulure  or  opening,  to  which  is  adapted,  by  means  of  a  pierced 
cork,  a  bent  tube  so  shaped  as  to  rise  perpendicularly  to  seven -eighths  of  the 
height  of  the  receiver,  then  to  pass  off  from  it  at  right  angles,  and  near  the  end 
to  bend  downwards.  The  condensed  liquid  being  admitted  through  the  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  separates,  and  rising  to  the  top  occupies  the 
upper  narrow  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the  water  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  en- 
ters the  tube  aflixed  to  the  receiver.  When  the  surface  of  the  liquid  attains  in  the 
receiver  a  higher  level  than  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  water  will  necessarily  begin 
to  flow  out  through  the  latter,  and  may  be  received  in  bottles.  The  oil  thus  ac- 
cumulates so  long  as  the  process  continues;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  is 
applicable  only  to  the  oils  lighter  than  water.  For  the  heavier  oils,  cylindrical 
vessels  may  be  employed,  to  be  renewed  as  fast  as  they  are  filled.  But,  as  all  the 
water  cannot  be  removed  by  these  plans,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
method  of  effecting  a  complete  separation.  An  instrument  called  a  separatory 
is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  glass  funnel,  bulging  at 
the  top,  where  it  is  furnished  with  a  stopper,  and  prolonged  at  the  bottom  into 
ft  very  narrow  tube.  (See  figure,  page  884.)    The  lower  opening  being  closed, 
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the  mixed  liquids  are  introduced  and  allowed  to  stand  till  they  separate.  The 
orifice  at  the  bottom  is  then  opened,  and,  the  stopper  at  the  top  being  a  little 
loosened  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  the  heavier  liquid  slowly  flows  out,  and  may  bo 
separated  to  the  last  drop  from  the  lighter,  which  floats  above  it.  If  the  oil  is 
heavier  than  the  water,  it  passes  out  of  the  separatory ;  if  lighter,  it  remains 
within.  Another  mode  of  separating  the  oil  is  to  introduce  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  two  liquids  one  end  of  a  cord  of  cotton,  the  other  end  hanging  out, 
and  terminating  in  a  suitable  receptacle  beneath  the  level  of  that  immersed  in 
the  liquid.  The  oil  at  top  passes  through  the  cord,  and  may  thus  be  wholly  re- 
moved. The  last  drops  may  be  collected  by  pressing  the  cord  between  the  fingers. 

The  water  saturated  with  oil  should  be  preserved  for  future  distillations ;  as 
it  can  dissolve  no  more  of  the  oil.  One  or  more  volatile  acids  are  frequently 
found  in  the  distilled  water,  as  the  acetic,  butyric,  or  valerianic;  and  Wunder 
has  detected  all  three  of  these  acids  in  the  water  distilled  from  chamomile 
flowers.   {Journ.  fur  Prakt.  Chem.,  Ixiv.  499.) 

According  to  Overbeck,  all  the  volatile  oils  may  be  freed  from  colouring  mat- 
ter by  distilling  them  from  an  equal  weight  of  poppy-seed  oil,  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt.  {Archiv.  der  Pharm.,  Ixxxiv.  149.) 

When  first  procured,  the  oils  have  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  odour,  from 
which  they  may  be  freed  by  allowing  them  to  stand  for  some  days  in  vessels 
loosely  covered  with  paper.  They  should  then  be  introduced  into  small  opaque 
bottles,  which  should  be  well  stopped  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  When  altered 
by  exposure  to  air,  they  may  sometimes  be  restored  to  their  original  appear- 
ance and  quality,  by  agitation  with  a  little  recently  heated  animal  charcoal ;  and 
the  same  method  may  be  employed  for  freeing  them  from  adhering  water. 

The  volatile  oils  have  the  medical  properties  of  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  derived ;  and,  as  their  remedial  application  has  been  mentioned  under  the 
heads  of  these  plants  respectively,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  treat  of  it  in  this 
place.  They  may  be  administered  upon  a  lump  of  sugar;  or  triturated  with  at 
'east  ten  times  their  weight  of  sugar,  forming  an  oleosaccharum,  and  then  dis- 
solved in  water;  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  water,  sugar,  and  gum  arabic. 
In  making  emulsions  with  volatile  oils,  it  has  been  recommended  first  to  dissolve 
them  in  one  of  the  fixed  oils,  the  oil  of  almonds  for  example,  and  then  to  emul- 
sionize  the  oleaginous  solution  with  syrup  and  gum  arabic.  For  100  parts  of 
water,  15  of  the  almond  oil  in  which  the  volatile  oil  is  to  be  dissolved,  10  of 
powdered  gum  arabic,  and  25  of  syrup  may  be  taken.  {Journ,  de  Pharm.,  Juin, 
1864,  p.  461.)  The  volatile  oils  are  often  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol  under  the 
name  of  eiaences.*  W. 

♦  It  is  often  important  to  know  how  many  drops  a  volatile  oil  will  yield  to  the  flui- 
drachm;  in  otlwr  words,  the  relation  of  a  drop  of  tiie  oil  to  a  minim.  This  varies  extremely 
according  to  stances  elsewhere  noticed  as  influencing  the  size  of  the  drop;  so 

that  any  hm.  .  d  are  only  approximate  and  relative.    At  our  request,  Profesaor 

Pf'  the  tuiiowing  oils,  with  the  results  stated  in  the  table  below.    The  columai 

of  :  i  roHont  the  number  of  drops  in  a  fluidrachm  of  the  oils  respectively,  the  first 

coluiiiii  giviii)^'  t),  >-,■  (htiiliu  <1  by  dropping  the  oils  from  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly  kept,  Hm   -.r,  n  1  )  y  <lropping  them  frum  a  minim  measure. 

Oleum  Ftcniculi  103-108 

"      Oaultljerias       102-101 
"       lledeomn  Ul-  91 

««      Mentha  Pipe- 

rit«  108-109 

•«     Mentha  Viri- 

dii  89-  94 

Enflturage.  This  term  is  applied  by  the  French  to  the  impregnation  of  fixed  oili  and 
faltj  matters  with  the  odour  of  certain  sweet-scented  plants,  such  as  jasmine,  tuberose, 
and  mignonette,  the  oils  of  which  are  so  delicate  and  fugitive  that  they  oannot  well  be 
•eparatvd  by  distillation.    The  process  consists  in  exposing  the  fatty  matter,  placed  in 


Oleum  A  nisi 

bi>-  86 

••      Carui 

106-108 

*♦      Caryophylli 

103-108 

"      Chenopodii 

97-100 

*♦      Cinnamomi 

100-102 

"      Cubebw 

86-  96 

Oleum  Rosmnrini  104-105 

•'      SabiniB  102-108 

«»      Saasafras  102-100 

««      Tanaceti  83-111 

««      Valerianae  116-110 

Creasotum  Ofr-  91 
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OLEUM  ANISL  U.S.,  Br.  Oil  of  Anise. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  refers  the  oil  of  anise  not  only  to  Pimpinella  Anl- 
inm.  but  also  to  Illicinni  anisatum. 

The  product  of  oil  from  anise  is  variously  stated  from  1-56  to  3*12  per  cent 
The  oil  employed  in  this  country  is  imported.  It  is  colourless  or  yellowish,  with 
the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  the  seed.  At  50°  it  crystallizes  in  flat  tables, 
and  does  not  melt  under  62°.  Its  sp.  gr.  increases  with  age,  and  is  variously 
given  from  0-97G8to  0-9903.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0806; 
but  alcohol  of  0840  dissolves  at  77°  only  42  per  cent.  Ether  dissolves  it  in  all 
proportions.  (Gmelin.)  It  consists  of  two  oils,  one  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  heavier  than  water  (stearoptene,  anise  camphor,  solid  anethol),  the 
other  liquid  and  more  volatile  {eleoplene,  liquid  anethol),  both  of  which  are  said 
to  have  the  same  atomic  constitution,  and  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  {Q^\l^fi^.  Anethol  is  a  name  given  to  the  solid  and  liquid  oils,  all 
having  the  composition  above  stated,  but  diflfering  in  properties,  which  mainly 
constitute  the  oils  of  anise,  of  star  aniseed,  and  o^  fennel.  {Gmelin''s  Handbook, 
xiv.  192.)  By  oxidation,  by  means  of  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  the  dififerent  forms 
of  anethol  yield  a  peculiar  acid  denominated  anisic  acid.  (Ibid.,  xiii.  123.)  Oil 
of  anise  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  less  disposed  to  concrete.  In 
consequence  of  its  high  price,  it  is  frequently  adulterated  with  spermaceti,  wax, 
or  camphor.  The  first  two  may  be  detected  by  their  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol, 
the  last  by  its  odour.  In  one  instance,  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  of  spermaceti  was 
found.  Prof.  Procter  has  met  with  a  parcel,  of  which  not  less  than  five-sixths 
were  alcohol.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  518.)  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  drops.  Its  comparative  mildness  adapts  it  to  infantile  cases.  We 
are  informed  that  the  oil  of  anise  has,  in  this  country,  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  oil  of  star  aniseed  (oleum  badiani),  which  closely  resembles  it  in 
flavour,  and  which  is  recognised  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  same  name. 
(^QQ  pacje  119.) 

Off.  Frep.  Extractum  SpigeliaB  et  Sennse  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Anisi, 
U.  8.;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillae  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Camphorae  cum  Opio, 
Br.;  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  U.  S.;  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizse  et  Opii,  U.  S. 

W. 

OLEUM  CARL  U.  S.   Oleum  Carui.  Br,  Oil  of  Caraway, 

*'The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  Caraway."  Br. 

This  oil  is  prepared  to  a  considerable  extent  by  our  distillers.  The  fresh  fruit 
yields  on  an  average  about  4  7  per  cent.  (Becluz)]  but  the  product  is  very  va- 
riable. The  oil  of  caraway  is  somewhat  viscid,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour  becom- 
ing brownish  by  age,  with  the  odour  of  the  fruit,  and  an  aromatic  acrid  taste. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  differently  given  at  0*946  (Baume),  0*931  (Brande),  and  0*916 
(Buigntt).  It  is  dextrogyrate  in  its  relation  to  polarized  light.  (Buignet,  Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  Oct.  1861,  p.  261.)  It  consists  of  two  liquid  oils,  of  different  boil- 
ing points,  and  separable  by  distillation ;  one,  a  carbohydrogen  called  carvene 
(C^Hjg,  Volkel),  of  the  sp.  gr.  0*861,  and  boiling  point  343°  F.;  the  other  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (CJ3.^fi^,  and  named  carvol,  of  the  sp. 
gr.  0  953,  and  boiling  point  482°  F.  Oil  of  caraway  is  much  used  to  impart 
flavour  to  medicines,  and  to  correct  their  nauseating  and  griping  effects.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  ten  drops. 

When  oil  of  caraway  is  distilled  from  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  the  distilled 

layers,  in  suitable  frames,  to  the  exhalations  from  the  flowers,  which  are  absorbed,  and 
give  their  characteristic  odour  to  the  fat.  Another  plan  is  to  expose  alternate  layers  of  the 
flowers,  and  of  cotton  impregnated  with  bland  fixed  oil,  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  to  ex- 
press the  oil  from  the  cotton.  For  remarks  on  this  process,  as  conducted  in  the  South  of 
France,  see  a  communication  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  in  the  London  Pharm.  Journ.,  co 
pied  into  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxix.  651). — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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liqaor  being  ponred  back  into  the  retort  until  it  ceases  to  have  the  smell  of  cara- 
way,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  very  disagreeable  odonr,  and  a  strong 
taste.  This  product,  to  wliich  the  name  of  carvacrol  has  been  applied,  has  been 
found  to  give  immediate  relief  to  toothache,  when  inserted  on  cotton  into  the 
cavity  of  a  carious  tooth.  (See  Am.  Jnurn.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xv.  532.) 

Off^.  Prep.  Confectio  Scammonii,  Br.;  Extractum  Spigeliai  et  Sennoe  Flnid- 
nm,  U.  S.;  Pilola  Aloes  Barbadensis,  Br.;  Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  U.  S. 

W. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLI.  U.S.,  Br.  Oil  of  Qoves. 

"The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  Cloves." 2?r. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  cloves  with  water,  to  which  it  is  customary 
to  add  common  salt,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  ebullition ;  and  the 
water  should  be  repeatedly  distilled  from  the  same  cloves,  in  order  completely 
to  exhaust  them.  Professor  Scharling  has  found  advantage  from  the  applica- 
tion of  super-heated  steam  to  the  distillation  of  this  oil.  (Fharm.  Journ.,  xi. 
469.)*  The  product  of  good  cloves  is  said  to  be  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
their  weight.  The  oil  was  formerly  brought  from  Holland  or  the  East  Indies; 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cayenne  Cloves  into  our  markets,  the  reduced 
price  and  superior  freshness  of  the  drug  have  rendered  the  distillation  of  oil  of 
cloves  profitable  in  this  country ;  and  the  best  now  sold  is  of  domestic  extrac- 
tion. We  have  been  informed  that  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  cloves  yield  to 
our  distillers  about  one  pound  of  the  oil. 

Properties.  Oil  of  cloves,  when  recently  distilled,  is  very  fluid,  clear,  and 
colourless,  but  becomes  yellowish  by  exposure,  and  ultimately  reddish-brown.  It 
has  the  odour  of  cloves,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  1034  to  1061;  the  latter  being  given  by  Bonastre  as  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  rectified  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  least  volatile  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  requires  for  congelation  a  temperature  from  zero  of  Fahrenheit  to  — 4°.  It 
is  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  changes 
its  colour  to  a  deep  red,  and  converts  it  by  the  aid  of  heat  into  oxalic  acid. 
When  long  kept  it  deposits  a  crystalline  stearoptene.  It  is  frequently  adulte- 
rated with  fixed  oils,  and  sometimes  with  oil  of  pimento  and  with  copaiba. 
When  pure  it  sinks  in  distilled  water.  According  to  Zeller,  its  character  of  con- 
gealing entirely  into  a  crystalline  mass  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
losing  at  the  same  time  its  peculiar  odour,  affords  a  sufiicient  criterion  of  its 
{urity.  It  appears  to  be  indifferent  in  its  effects  on  polarized  light,  as  regards 
rotatory  power.  (Buignei.) 

According  to  Ettling,  the  oil  of  cloves  consists  of  two  distinct  oils,  one  lighter, 
the  other  heavier  than  water.  They  may  be  obtained  sej)arate  by  distilling  the 
oil  from  a  solution  of  potassa.  The  lighter  comes  over,  the  heavier  remains  com- 
bined with  the  potassa,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
and  again  distilling.  Light  oil  of  cloves  is  colourless,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0'918,  and 
consists  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  being  isomeric  with  pure  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  said  not  to  possess  active  properties.  {Kane.)  Heavy  oil  of 
cloves  is  colourless  at  first,  but  darkens  with  age,  has  tlie  odour  aud  tAste  of 
cloves,  is  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*079.  boils  at  470°,  and  forms  soluble  and  crystallizable 
Baits  with  the  alkalies.  Hence  it  has  been  called  eugenic  or  caryophyllic  acid. 
It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  the  formula,  according  to  Ettling, 
being  C^Hj^O  ;  according  to  Oerhardt,  who  is  probably  correct,  C„U„0^. 
{Chem.  Unz.,  No.  373,  p.  170.) 

I  Medical  Properties  and  Uaes.  The  medical  effects  of  the  oil  are  similar  to 
those  of  cloves,  and  it  is  a.scd  for  the  same  purposes;  but  its  most  commoD  em- 


*  For  an  account  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  the  method  pursued  by  Messrs.  Roffc 
ud  Crew,  of  Philadelphia,  ia  the  distillation  of  this  oil,  see  Am.  Jwm  ^f  Pharrx.^  Js 

p.  27. 
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ploymtni  is  hs  a  comment  of  other  medicines.  Like  other  powerful  irritants,  it 
is  sometiraes  effectual  in  relieving  toothache,  when  introduced  into  the  cavity  of 
a  carious  tooth.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  six  drops. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Scammonii,  Br.;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita,  Br.; 
Pil.  Colocynthidis  et  Ilyoscyami,  Br.  W. 

OLEUM  GHENOPODIL  U.S.    Oil  of  Wormseed. 

This  oil  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  The  best  is  prepared  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore.  (See  page  245.)  It  is  of  a  lig^ht-yellow  colour  when  recently  dis- 
tilled, but  becomes  deeper  yellow  and  even  brownish  by  age.  It  has  in  a  high 
degree  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant.  When  freshly  prepared,  it  has  the  sp. 
gr.  0908,  which,  according  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Garrigues,  is  increased  by  time  to  0-960. 
A  portion  examined  by  him,  which  was  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  had  the  sp, 
gr.  0-959  at  61°  F.,  boiled  at  374°,  and  was  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
He  found  it  to  consist  of  two  distinct  oils,  separable  by  distillation  ;  one  of  which 
consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  exclusively,  and  reacts  with  muriatic  acid  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  other  is  heavier,  and  consists  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  405.)  Wormseed  oil 
is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the  dose  of  from  four  to  eight  drops  for  a  child, 
repeated  morning  and  evening  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  followed  by  a 
brisk  cathartic.  The  case  of  a  child,  six  years  old,  is  recorded  in  the  Boalon  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  (xlv.  373),  in  which  death  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  overdoses.  W. 

OLEUM  COPAIBA.  U.S., Br,    Oil  of  Copaiba. 

"The  Oil  distilled  from  Copaiva."^r. 

"  Take  of  Copaiba  twelve  troyounces ;  Water  sixteen  pints.  Add  the  Copaiba 
to  the  Water  in  a  tinned  still,  and,  having  adapted  a  proper  refrigeratory,  distil 
twelve  pints.  Separate  the  Oil  which  comes  over  from  the  Water,  return  this 
latter  to  the  still,  and  again  distil  twelve  pints.  Lastly,  separate  the  Oil  procured 
in  the  second  distillation,  add  it  to  that  first  obtained,  and  keep  the  whole  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

The  oil  constitutes  from  one-third  to  one-half  or  more  of  the  copaiba.  From 
one  specimen  of  recent  copaiba  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  has  been  obtained.  (Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxii.  289.)  It  is  prepared  largely  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
application  of  steam  heat.  As  it  first  comes  over  it  is  colourless,  but  the  later 
product  is  of  a  fine  greenish  hue.  By  redistillation  it  may  be  rendered  wholly 
colourless.  It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  copaiba,  boils  at  about  470°  (Christi- 
son),  solidifies,  partly  crystalline,  at  — 15°  F.  (Omelin),  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  absorbs  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  forms  with  it  crystals  of  artificial  camphor, 
and  when  pure  consists  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  being  isomeric  with 
pure  oil  of  turpentine.  From  its'  want  of  oxygen,  it  answers  even  better  than 
naphtha  for  preserving  potassium,  a  fact  first  observed  by  Mr.  Durand,  of  Phila- 
delphia.   It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  {Gmelin's  Handbook,  xiv.  288.) 

Its  eff*ects  on  the  system  are  those  of  copaiba.  From  the  experiments  of  C. 
Mitscherlich,  it  is  one  of  the  least  injurious  to  the  animal  system  of  the  volatile 
oils;  six  drachms  of  it  having  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit 
without  causing  death.  Externally  it  produces  much  less  irritation  than  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  copaiba  in  the  dose  of  ten 
or  fifteen  drops,  given  in  emulsion,  or  simply  dropped  on  sugar.  W. 

OLEUM  CORIANDRI.  5r.    Oil  of  Coriander. 

"The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  Coriander."  Br. 

This  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  the  braised  seeds  in  the  man- 
ner directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  other  volatile  oils.  Forty-two 
grains  of  it  are  stated  by  Zeller  to  be  derived  from  a  pound  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
pale-yellow  and  colourless,  and  has  the  characteristic  smell  and  taste  of  corian- 
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der.   Its  sp.  gr.  is  from  0-859  to  OSYl ;  and  its  boiling  point  302''  F.    It  is  an 
oxygenated  oil,  with  the  formula  C^Hj^Oj.   Oil  of  coriander  has  the  medical  pro- 
perties of  the  fruit,  and,  like  the  aromatic  oils  generally,  may  be  used  to  cover 
the  taste,  or  correct  the  nauseating  or  griping  properties  of  other  medicines. 
Off.  Prep.   Syrupus  Sennte,  Br.  W. 

OLEUM  CUBEB.^.  U.  S.,  Br.    Oil  of  Ciihek 

"The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  Cubebs."/^ 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  cubebs  by  grinding  them,  and  then  distilling  with 
water.  From  ten  pounds  Schonwald  procured  eleven  ounces  of  oil;  and  this  result 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  experiments  of  Christison,  who  obtained  *"  per 
cent.  When  recently  distilled  from  the  fruit,  the  oil  is  somewhat  greenish,  be- 
coming yellowish  by  age;  but  when  carefully  redistilled  it  is  colourless.  Jt  has 
the  smell  of  cubebs,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  camphorous  taste ;  is  of  a  consistence 
approaching  that  of  almond  oil;  is  lighter  than  water,  having  the  sp.  gr,  0*929; 
and,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  said  to  thicken  without  losing  its  odour.  Upon 
standing,  it  sometimes  deposits  crystals,  which  are  thought  to  be  a  hydrate  of 
tlie  oil.    It  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  the  formula  C^j^IIj,. 

The  oil  has  the  medicinal  properties  of  cubebs  ;  but  it  is  probably  not  the  sole 
active  ingredient ;  as  it  is  much  less  pungent  than  the  fluid  extract  or  oleo-resin. 
It  may,  however,  often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  powder,  in  the 
commencing  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  its 
effects  are  obtained,  or  until  it  proves  offensive  to  the  stomach.  It  may  be  given 
suspended  in  water  by  means  of  sugar,  or  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  enclosed 
in  capsules  of  gelatin.  W. 

OLEUM  ERIGERONTIS  CANADENSIS.  U.S.  Oil  of  Canada 
Fleabane. 

The  oil  of  fleabane  is  limpid,  of  a  light-straw  colour,  a  peculiar  aromatic 
persistent  odour,  and  a  mild  characteristic  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.,  according  to  Prof. 
Procter,  is  0*845.  It  probably  consists  of  two  di.stinct  oils,  as  it  begins  to  boil 
at  310°  F.;  and  its  temperature  continues  to  rise  to  365°.  When  distilled  with- 
out water,  it  comes  over  colourless,  and  a  little  resinous  matter  is  left  behind, 
probably  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  one  or  both  of  the  constituent  oils.  It 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  slowly  reddened  by  potassa,  com- 
bines with  iodine  without  explosion,  is  instantly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  with 
heat  explosively.  (Procter,  Am.  Joum.  of  Phnrm.,  xxvi.  502.) 

It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  so-called  eclectic  physicians,  who  use 
it  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  the  hemorrhages.  In  a  communication  by  Dr. 
Wil.^on,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  College  of  Physicians  (Nov.  1,  1854),  it  is  stated 
that  the  oil  of  Philadelphia  Jicahane  had  been  employed  with  great  advantage 
by  Dr.  Bournonville  and  himself  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  {Trans,  of  Col.  of 
Phys.,  N.  S.,  ii.  330.)  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  account  of  the  oil  at 
the  same  time  given,  that  it  was  the  oil  of  E.  Canadenne,  or  that  now  under  con- 
Bideration,  which  was  really  used;  as  E.  Philadclphicurn  yields  merely  a  trace 
of  volatile  oil  when  distilled;  Mr.  J.  F.  John  having  obtained  only  hidf  a  flui- 
drachm  of  it  from  45  avoirdupois  pounds  of  the  herb.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm., 
xxvii.  105.)  It  probably  acta  very  much  as  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  haemostatic. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  drops,  which  should  be  repeated  every  hour  or  two. 

W 

OLEUM  F(ENICULL  U.S.    Oil  of  Fennel. 

Fennel  seeds  yield  about  2  5  per  cent.,  or,  according  to  ZtUer,  from  o  »  lu  ,>  j^ 
per  cent,  of  oil.  That  used  in  this  country  is  imported.  It  is  colourless  or  yel- 
lowish, with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  seeds.  Its  Bp.  gr.  is  0*984  to  0*997.  It 
congeals  below  50°  into  a  crystalline  mass,  separable  by  pressure  into  a  solid 
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and  liquid  oil  (stearoptene  and  eleoptene) ;  the  former  heavier  than  water,  and 
less  volatile  than  the  latter,  which  rises  first  when  the  oil  is  distilled.  As  found 
In  the  shops,  therefore,  the  oil  of  fennel  is  not  uniform ;  and  a  specimen  exam- 
ined bj  Dr.  Montgomery  did  not  congeal  at  22°.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen ;  its  formula  being,  according  to  Blanchct  and  Sell,  CjjHgO,. 
Its  two  component  oils  are  now  distinguished  by  the  names  of  liquid  and  solid 
anelhol,  isomeric  with  the  similar  constituents  of  oil  of  anise.  (See  Oleum  Anisi.) 
It  is  slightly  dextrogyrate.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Fceniculi,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  U,  S.      W. 

OLEUM  GAULTHERIiE.  ?7.;S'.    Oil  of  aaultheria. 

This  oil  is  a  product  of  the  United  States,  and  is  prepared  chiefly  in  New 
Jersey.  It  is  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
Gaultheria  procumbens ;  but  the  whole  plant  is  usually  employed.  It  has  been 
obtained  by  Prof.  Procter  from  the  bark  of  Betula  lenta  or  sweet  birch,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  exist  also  in  the  root  of  Polygala  paucifolia,  and  the  roots 
and  stems  of  Spirsea  ulmaria,  Spirsea  lobata,  and  Gaultheria  hispidula,  which 
have  its  peculiar  flavour. 

Oil  of  partridge-berry  when  freshly  distilled  is  nearly  colourless,  but  as  found 
in  the  shops  has  a  brownish-yellow  or  reddish  colour.  It  is  of  a  sweetish,  slightly 
pungent,  peculiar  taste,  and  a  very  agreeable  characteristic  odour,  by  which  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  ofl&cinal  oils.  It  is  the  heaviest  of 
the  known  essential  oils,  having  the  sp.  gr.  1-173.  Its  boiling  point  is  412°. 
{Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  iii.  199,  and  xiv.  213.)  Its  unusual  weight  aS'ords  a 
convenient  test  of  its  purity.  Another  distinguishing  property  is  that,  in  watery 
solution,  it  gives  a  purple  colour  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Prof. 
Procter  proved  it  to  possess  acid  properties,  and  to  be  closely  analogous  to  sali- 
cylous  acid,  one  of  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  salicin  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  an  ingredient  in  the  oil  of  Spirsea  ulmaria.  (Seo 
Salix.)  M.  Cahours  has  since  corroWated  this  view,  and  shown  that  one-tenth 
of  the  oil  consists  of  a  peculiar  carbohydrogen,  which  is  called  gaullherilen,  and 
the  remaining  nine-tenths  of  salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyl,  or  methylsalicylic 
acid;  and  a  product  having  the  properties  of  the  latter  compound  was  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  salicylic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
(Ibid.,  xiv.  211,  and  xv.  241.)  Methylsalicylic  acid  forms  with  bases  crystalline 
salts,  which  are  resolved  by  heat  into  salicylic  acid  and  wood  spirit.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Gallaher,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  records  the  case  of  a  boy,  nine  years  old,  who  took 
about  half  an  ounce  of  this  oil,  with  the  efi'ect  of  producing  severe  vomiting, 
purging,  epigastric  pain,  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  slow  and  laboured  respiration, 
dulness  of  hearing,  and,  notwithstanding  excessive  gastric  irritability,  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  for  food.  After  two  or  three  days  of  great  danger,  he  began  to 
improve,  and  in  two  weeks  was  entirely  restored  to  health.  (Med.  Examiner^ 
N.  S.,  viii.  347.)  Oil  of  gaultheria  is  chiefly  used,  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
flavour,  to  cover  the  taste  of  other  medicines. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Sarsaparillae  Compositus,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  REBEOMM,  U.  S.  Oil  of  Hedeoma,  Oil  of  American  Pen- 
nyroyal. 

This,  though  analogous  in  properties  to  the  oil  of  European  pennyroyal,  is  de- 
rived from  a  distinct  plant  (Hedeoma  pulegioides)  peculiar  to  North  America. 
It  has  a  light-yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  herb.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
0'948.  It  may  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  flatulent  colic  and  sick  stomach,  to  correct 
the  operation  of  nauseating  or  griping  medicines,  and  to  impart  flavour  to  mix- 
tures. It  is  also  much  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  ameuorrhcea.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  ten  drops.  W 
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OLEUM  JUNIPERI.  U.S.,  Br.    Oil  of  Juniper. 

"Juniperus  communis.  The  Oil  distilled  inEnprland  from  the  unripe  fruit. "^r. 

The  proportion  of  oil  which  juniper  berries  afford  is  stated  very  differently  by 
different  authors.  Tromrasdorff  obtained  one  per  cent.  The  hif?hest  quantity 
given  in  the  table  of  llecluz  is  2  34,  the  lowest  0  31  per  cent.  Zeller  gives  as 
the  product  of  the  fresh  ripe  fruit  1*3  percent.,  of  that  a  year  old  086  percent 
( Gent.  Blail,  Marz,  1855,  p.  207.)  The  berries  are  most  productive  when  bruised 
The  oil  of  juniper  consumed  in  this  country  is  brought  from  Europe,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  procured  chiefly  from  the  tops  of  the  plant,  being  sold  for  a  price 
which  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  it  is  prepared  from  the  fruit 
alone.  It  is  colourless,  or  of  a  light  greenish-yellow,  with  a  terebinthinate  odour, 
and  hot  acrid  taste.  Oil  of  Juniper  has  a  sp.gr.  from  0879  to  OOll,  and  is 
moderately  laevogyrate.  (Buignel.)  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  According 
to  Blanchet,  it  contains  two  isomeric  oils,  of  which  one  is  colourless,  and  the  other 
coloured  and  less  volatile.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  carbohydrogen,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine  (Cj^Hg) ;  but  it  does  not  form  a  solid 
compound  with  muriatic  acid.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  80.)  Oil  of  turpentine 
is  often  fraudulently  added,  but  may  be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
mixture,  which  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  unadulterated  oil  of  juniper. 

The  oil  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic ;  and  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously in  debilitated  dropsical  cases,  in  connection  with  other  medicines,  espe- 
cially digitalis.  It  is  this  oil  which  imparts  to  Holland  gin  its  peculiar  flavour 
and  diuretic  power.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  may  be  considerably  increased. 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Juniperi,  Br.;  Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  U.  S.     W. 

OLEUM  LAVANDULAE.  ^.  6'.,  ^r.    Oil  of  Lavender. 

"Lavandula  vera.   The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  the  flowers."  Br. 

This  oil  is  usually  distilled  from  the  flowers  and  flower-stems  conjointly, 
though  of  finer  quality  when  obtained  from  the  former  exclusively.  Dried  lav- 
ender flowers  are  said  to  yield  from  1  to  lo  per  cent,  of  oil.  According  to  Zel- 
ler, the  fresh  flowers  yield  1*03,  the  dried  4*3,  the  whole  fresh  herb  in  flower  076 
per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  the  lavender  produced  by  an  acre  of  ground  under 
cultivation  will  yield  from  10  to  12  i)ound8  of  the  oil.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  Nov. 
1864,  p.  257)  The  oil  is  very  fluid,  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  and  an  aromatic,  burning  taste.  That  met  with  in  commerce  has 
the  sp.  gr.  0-81)8  at  68°  F.,  which  is  reduced  to  0877  by  rectification  (Berzelius), 
or  0  886  {BuUjnet).  It  is  laevogyrate.  According  to  Brande,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  whole  herb  is  0  9206.  Alcohol  of  0  830  dissolves  oil  of  lavender 
in  all  proportions;  that  of  0877,  only  42  per  cent.  (Berzelius.)  Proust  states 
that,  when  allowed  to  stand  in  imperfectly  stopped  bottles,  it  lets  fall  a  crystal- 
Hue  deposit,  which  often  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  This  has  been 
found  by  M.  Dumas  to  have  the  same  point  of  volatilization  and  the  same  com- 
position as  the  true  camphor,  but  differs  in  the  total  waut  of  rotatory  power. 
(/6i(/.,  Juillet,  1863,  p.  30.)  It  is  said  that  the  portion  of  oil  first  distilled  is 
mo?t  fragrant,  and  is  often  kept  separate,  and  sold  at  a  higher  price.  Accord- 
ing to  M  Lallemand,  oil  of  lavender  consists  chiefly  of  an  oil  isomeric  with  pure 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  contains  atretic  acid  in  combination,  probably  in  the  state 
of  amylacetic  ether.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  A  vril,  1860,  p.  290.)  It  is  used  chiefly  as 
a  perfume,  though  po.ssessed  of  carminative  and  stimulant  properties,  and  some- 
times useful  in  cases  of  nervous  languor  and  headache.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  five  drops.* 

*  Cologne  Wattr.  One  of  the  FarinM,  the  noted  manufacturerti  of  Cologne  wster,  th« 
eomposilion  of  which  has  been  carefully  kept  aeoret  by  that  family,  is  said  reeently  to  liave 
published  iho  following  formula,  as  being  that  of  the  genuine  perfunM.    **Take  of  Oil  of 
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Oil  of  Spike  is  procured  from  the  broad-leaved  variety  of  lavender  which 
grows  wild  in  Europe,  the  Lavandula  Spioa  of  De  CandoUe.  Its  odour  is  less 
fragrant  than  that  of  common  oil  of  lavender,  and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated.  It  is  used  by 
artists  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

Ojr  Prep.  Linimentum  Cainpliorre  Corapositum,  Br.;  Spiritus  AmnioniaB 
Aromaticus,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Lavandulae ;  Spiritus  Lavandulae  Compositus, 
U.S.;  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita,  J5r.  W. 

OLEUM  MENTHA  PIPERITiE.  U.S.,  Br.    Oil  of  PepperminL 

"Mentha  piperita.    The  Oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  herb  in  flower."  7>r. 

Peppermint  varies  exceedingly  in  the  quantity  of  oil  which  it  affords.  Four 
pounds  of  the  fresh  herb  yield,  according  to  Baume,  from  a  drachm  and  a  half 
to  three  drachms  of  the  oil.  Zeller  gives  as  the  product  of  the  fresh  herb  from 
037  to  0-68  per  cent,  of  the  dried  114  per  cent.  The  yield  is  generally  less 
than  1  per  cent.  This  oil  is  largely  distilled  in  the  United  Stutes.  It  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour  or  nearly  colourless,  but  becomes  reddish  by  age.  Its 
odour  is  strong  and  aromatic,  its  taste  warm,  camphorous,  and  very  pungent,  but 
succeeded,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  mouth,  by  a  sense  of  coolness.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  stated  differently  from  0902  to  0920;  its  boiling  point  at  3G5°.  It  is  con- 
siderably lievogyrate.  (Buignet.)  Upon  long  standing  it  deposits  a  dearoptene^ 
which,  according  to  Kane,  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oil,  viz.,  C.^i  11,^0,. 
Berzelius  states  that  at  8°  below  zero  the  oil  deposits  small  capillary  crystals. 
These,  which  are  called  peppermint  camphor,  melt  at  95°  F.,  volatilize  un- 
changed, and,  when  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  yield  a  peculiar 
aromatic  product,  denominated  menthene.  (Omelin\<i  Handbook,  xiv.  p.  445.) 
This  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  alcohol,  and  occasionally,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  with  oil  of  turpentine.  This  is  detected  by  its  odour,  by  its  deficient 
solubility  in  cold  alcohol,  and  by  imparting  the  property  of  exploding  with  iodine. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Messrs.  Hotchkiss  that,  in  much  of  the  land  under  culture 
with  peppermint  in  this  country,  other  oil-producing  plants  are  carelessly 
allowed  to  grow,  which,  being  gathered  and  distilled  with  the  peppermint, 
contaminate  the  product.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  222.)  Such  impuri- 
ties may  be  detected  by  the  altered  odour  of  the  oil.  When  freshly  prepared,  it 
should  volatilize  completely  from  paper  without  leaving  a  mark,  and,  when 
dropped  into  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  should  completely  dissolve  without  agita- 
tion. (Bullock,  Ibid.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  553.)  Much  of  the  oil  used  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  Michigan.  (Ibid.,  xxix.  312.) 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  stimulating  and  carminative,  and  is  much  used  in  flatu- 
lence, nausea,  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  as  a  corrigent  or 
adjuvant  of  other  medicines.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  drops,  and  is  most 
conveniently  given  rubbed  with  sugar  and  then  dissolved  in  water.  The  oil  is 
frequently  employed,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  essence  of  peppermint, 
which  is  an  officinal  preparation.  (See  Spiritus  Menthae  Piperitae.) 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Menthae  Piperitae;  Pilulao  Rhei  Compositae;  Spiritus  Men- 
thae Piperitae;  Trochisci  Menthas  Piperitae,  U.  S.  W. 

.OLEUM  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS.  U.S.,  Br.   Oil  of  Spearmint. 
"  Mentha  viridis.  The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  the  fresh  herb  in  flower  " 
Br. 

Lavender  4  ounces;  Purified  Benzoin,  Oil  of  Rosemary,  each,  2  ounces;  Stronger  Alcohol  9 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  oils  and  benzoin  in  the  alcohol;  and  to  the  solution  add  successively, 
of  Oil  of  Neroli,  Oil  of  the  young  orange  denominated  by  the  French  Iluile  de  Petite  Grains, 
Oil  of  Lemons,  each,  10-4  ounces;  Oil  of  the  Sweet  Orange,  Oil  of  the  Lime,  anl  Oil  of  Ber- 
gamot,  each,  20-8  ounces;  Tincture  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Rose  Geranium  a  sujicieni  guait' 
tky.  Macerate  for  some  weeks,  and  introduce  into  flasks."  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pho/"^  ,  July, 
18G4,  p.  SI Q.)— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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According  to  Lewis,  ten  pounds  of  spearmint  yield  an  ounce  of  oil ;  by  others 
the  product  is  stated  not  to  exceed  one  part  from  five  huiiared.  The  oil  is  largely 
distilled  in  this  country.  It  is  pale-yellow  or  greenish  when  recently  prepared, 
but  becomes  red  with  age,  and  ultimately  almost  of  a  mahogany  colour.  Its  fla- 
vour is  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  but  less  agreeable  and  less 
pungent.  Its  sp.gr.  is  stated  differently  from  0-914  to  0975;  its  boiling  point 
at  320°.  Kane  gives  the  formula  Cj.Hj^O,  as  representing  its  composition.  It 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  oil  of  peppermint,  in  the  dose  of  from  two 
to  five  drops.  An  essence  of  spearmint,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  alco- 
hol, is  officinal.  (See  Spiritus  Menlhse  Viridis.) 

Off.  Prep.   Aqua  Menthse  Viridis;  Spiritus  Menthae  Tiridis,  U.  S.        W. 

OLEUM  MONARD^.  U.  S.    Oil  of  HorseminU 

This  is  prepared  by  our  distillers  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Monarda  punctata. 
It  has  a  reddish-amber  colour,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  very  pungent  taste. 
At  40°  F.,  or  lower,  especially  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  it  is  gradually  trans- 
formed by  oxidation  into  a  crystalline  body,  having  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
oil.  This  appears  to  be  analogous  in  constitution  to  camphor,  being  the  oxide 
of  a  carbohydrogen  radical  (Cj^H^),  three  eqs.  of  which  with  one  eq.  of  oxygen 
form  the  liquid  oil.  (C.  T.  Bonsall,  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxv.  200.)  It  is  now 
considered  as  identical  with  thymol,  or  camphor  of  the  oil  of  thyme.  (See  Oleum 
Thymi,  in  Part  I.)  Applied  to  the  skin,  monarda  oil  is  powerfully  rubefacient, 
quickly  producing  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  even  vesication.  It  has  been  employed 
externally  in  low  forms  of  fever,  cholera  infantum,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  other 
affections  in  which  rubefacients  are  indicated.  In  ordinary  cases  it  should  be 
diluted  before  being  applied.  It  may  be  given  internally  as  a  stimulant  and  car- 
minative, in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops  mixed  with  sugar  and  water.     W. 

OLEUM  ORIGANL  CT.aS'.  1850,  i7(i.  Oil  of  Origanum.  Oil  of  Mar- 
joram. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  common  marjoram.  Origanum  vulgare,  and  is  frc 
quently  called  oil  of  marjoram.  Though  it  has  been  satisfactorily  determined 
by  Mr.  llaubury  that  the  oil  circulating  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  oil  of  ori- 
ganum  is  really  obtained  from  Thymus  vulgaris  growing  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  on  this  account  the  proper  oil  of  marjoram  has  been  expunged  from  our 
Pliarmacopujia,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  oil  of  thyme  (see  OUum  Thymi  in 
Part  I.),  yet,  as  Origanum  vulgare  is  a  common  plant,  possessed  of  valuable  aro- 
matic properties,  and  readily  yields  its  oil  by  distillation  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  descriptions  given  by  authors  from 
whom  we  have  quoted  are  not  those  of  the  genuine  oil,  it  is  deemed  cxpe<lient 
to  retain  the  oil  in  its  old  position,  and  to  continue  the  description  given  of  it  in 
former  editions.  The  plant  varies  exceedingly  in  the  proportion  of  oil  which  it 
affords.  The  mean  product  may  be  stated  at  from  four  to  six  parts  from  a  thou- 
sand. The  recent  oil,  when  properly  prepared,  is  yellow;  but,  if  too  much  heat 
is  u.sed  in  the  distillation,  it  is  said  to  be  re<ldish,  and  it  acquires  the  same  tint 
by  age.  It  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  rectification.  It  has  the  odour  of  the 
plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  Kane  gives  its  sp.  gr.  0  8G7,  its  boiling  point  354°, 
and  it«  composition  Cj^H^p.  According  to  Lewis,  \U  sp.  gr.  is  0940,  according 
to  Brande  0  909.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  external  irritant,  and  to  allay  the 
pain  of  toothache,  by  being  introduced,  on  lint  or  cottoo,  into  the  cavity  of  a 
carious  tooth.    It  is  little  employed  intenially. 

The  oil  (fswrrt  marjoram  {Origanum  Majoraiia)  Is  obtained  from  the  plant 
by  distillation,  in  the  qrtantiiy  of  from  2  5  to  6  parts  from  lOOO.  It  is  of  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  light,  and  camphorons,  and  is  said  ui'  '  ling  to  deposit 
a  substance  resembling  camphor.    It  is  not  used  in  W. 
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OLEUM  PIMENTiE.  U.  S.,  Br.    Oil  of  Pimento. 

"The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  Pimento."  ^r. 

The  berries  yield  from  1  to  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  oil,  which,  as  found  ia 
the  shops,  ia  brownish-red,  and  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  pimento,  though 
warmer  and  more  pungent.  It  is  said,  when  freshly  distilled,  to  be  colourless  or 
yellowish.  Nitric  acid  reddens  it.  Its  sp.gr.  is  stated  at  1021,  but  varies.  It 
consists,  like  oil  of  cloves,  of  two  distinct  oils,  a  lighter  and  heavier,  the  former 
of  which  comes  over  first  in  distillation.  They  may  be  separated  by  distilling 
the  oil  from  caustic  potassa.  The  light  oil  comes  over,  and  the  heavy  remains 
combined  with  the  potassa.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  residue 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  light  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  a  pure  carbohy- 
drogen.  The  heavy  has  the  acid  property  of  forming  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  alkalies.  They  are  analogous  to  the  light  and  heavy  oils  of  cloves. 
Indeed,  the  heavy  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  the  eugenic  acid  of  that 
oil.  (See  Oleum  Caryophylli.)  The  oil  of  pimento  is  given  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  other  stimulant  aromatic  oils.   The  dose  is  from  three  to  six  drops.    W. 

OLEUM  ROSMARINL  U.S.,  Br,    Oil  of  Rosemary . 

"Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  the  flowering 
tops."  Br. 

The  fresh  leaves  of  rosemary  yield,  according  to  Baume,  0-2(5  per  cent,  of  oil ; 
but  the  product  is  stated  much  higher  by  others.  According  to  Brande,  a  pound 
of  the  fresh  herb  yields  about  a  drachm  of  the  oil,  which  is  about  1  per  cent.; 
and  Zcller  gives  very  nearly  the  same  product  for  the  dried  herb.  This  oil  is 
colourless,  with  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  plant,  though  less  agreeable.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  said  to  be  0*911,  but  reduced  to  0  8886  by  rectification.  Buignet  gives 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  rectified  oil  0*896,  and  states  that  it  is  moderately  dextrogy- 
rate. It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0-830;  but  requires  for  solu- 
tion at  64°  forty  parts  of  alcohol  of  0'887.  (Berzelius.)  Kane  gives  its  sp.gr. 
0-897,  its  boiling  point  365°,  and  its  composition  C^-Hg^Oj.  Kept  in  bottles  im- 
perfectly stopped,  it  deposits  a  stearoptene  analogous  to  camphor,  sometimes 
amounting,  according  to  Proust,  to  one-tenth  of  the  oil.  Bucholz  states  that  it 
affords  camphor  when  digested  with  from  one-half  its  weight  to  an  equal  weight 
of  potassa,  and  distilled.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  may  be  detected  by  mixing  the  suspected  liquid  with  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  alcohol.  The  oil  of  rosemary  is  dissolved,  and  that  of  turpentine 
left.  This  oil  is  stimulant,  but  is  employed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  of  rubefacient 
liniments.    The  dose  is  from  three  to  six  drops. 

A  case  of  death  is  recorded,  in  a  child  four  or  five  years  old,  from  a  mixture 
of  six  measures  of  this  oil,  and  two  of  oil  of  wormseed,  given  in  repeated  doses 
of  a  tablespoonful.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  286.) 

Off.  Prep.  Liniraentura  Saponis;  Spiritus  Lavandulse  Compositus,  CT. /S».; 
Spiritus  Rosmarini,  Br.;  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita,  Br.  W. 

OLEUM  RUTiE.  Br.    Oil  of  Rue. 

"Ruta  graveolens.  The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  the  fresh  leaves  and 
unripe  fruit."  Br. 

Rue  yields  a  very  small  proportion  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  oil,  which  becomes 
brown  with  age.  According  to  Zeller,  the  product  of  the  fresh  herb  is  0  28  per 
cent.,  of  the  seeds  about  1  per  cent.  The  oil  has  the  strong  unpleasant  odour 
of  the  plant,  and  an  acrid  taste.  Kane  gives  its  sp.  gr.  0  837,  its  boiling  point 
446°,  and  its  composition  Cj^H^^Oj,.  Gregory  considers  it  as  hydrated  oxide  of 
rutyl  or  rutylic  aldehyd  (C^Hj,0,"HO  =  03^11.^02),  associated  with  a  carbohy- 
drogen.  {Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry,  4th  ed.,  pp.  275  and  342.)  Accord- 
ing to  Williams,  the  composition  of  the  pure  oxygenated  oil  is  C^^H^jOj.  which 
is  confirmed  by  Harbordt,  who,  by  oxidizing  it  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  ob- 
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tained  caprinic  acid,  and  concludes  that  its  proper  title  is  methylo-caprinol,  and 
its  rational  formula  C,H3,Cj,Kjj,0j.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1863,  p- 
34.)  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  pelargonic 
acid,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  fruit  essence,  denominated  pelargonic 
ether.  (See  Fruit  Essences,  in  Part  III.)  It  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
and  has  been  given  in  hysteria,  convulsions,  and  amenorrhcea.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  five  drops.  W. 

OLEUM  SABINiE.  U.S.,  Br.    Oil  of  Savine. 

"The  Oil  distilled  in  England  from  fresh  Savin."  Br. 

According  to  the  more  recent  authorities,  the  proportion  of  volatile  oil  ob- 
tained from  savine  varies  from  less  than  I  to  2  5  per  cent.  The  oil  is  nearly 
colourless  or  yellow,  limpid,  strongly  odorous,  and  of  a  bitterish,  extremely  acrid 
taste.  Kane  gives  its  sp.gr.  0915,  its  boiling  point  315°,  and  its  composition 
C,jIIg,  equivalent  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  According  to  Winckler,  it  is  con- 
verted by  sulphuric  acid  into  an  oil  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  thyme. 
(Cheni.  Gaz.y  Jan.  1847,  p.  11.)  With  iodine  it  becomes  heated,  detonates,  and 
gives  off  yellow  and  violet-red  vapours.  (Flaschoff.)  Distilled  with  24  parts  of 
water  and  8  of  chloride  of  lime,  it  evolves  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence,  and 
yields  chloroform.  {Omelin^s  Handbook,  xiv.  310.)  The  oil  of  savine  is  stimu- 
lant, emmenagogue,  and  actively  rubefacient,  and  may  be  given  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  plant  in  substance.  It  has  been  much  employed  empirically  in 
amenorrhcea,  and  with  a  view  to  produce  abortion,  and  in  some  instances  with 
fatal  effects.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  drops.  W. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS.  C/^.aS'.    Oil  of  Sassafras. 

The  proportion  of  oil  yielded  by  the  root  of  sassafras  is  variously  stated  from 
less  than  1  to  somewhat  more  than  2  per  cent.  The  bark  of  the  root,  directed 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  would  afford  a  larger  amount.  Very  large  quantities 
of  the  oil  are  distilled  in  Maryland,  and  sent  to  Baltimore  for  sale.  The  usual 
yield  is  said  by  Mr.  Sharp  to  be  one  pound  from  three  bushels  of  the  root.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  sent  annually,  before  the  war,  to  the  Bal- 
timore market.  (A.  P.  Sharp,  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  53.)  The  oil 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  becoming  reddish  by  age.  It  has  the  fragrant  odour  of  sas- 
safras, with  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  among  the  heaviest  of  the  vola- 
tile oils,  having  the  sp.  gr.  1094,  or  1087  on  the  authority  of  Buignet,  who  states 
also  that  it  is  very  slightly  dextrogyrate.  According  to  Bonastre  it  separates,  by 
!!  '  with  water,  into  two  oils,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water. 

J .  states  that  the  first  is  often  nothing  more  than  oil  of  turpentine  exist- 

ing mj  un  adulteration  in  the  oil  of  sassafras.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  red,  and 
fuming  nitric  acid  intlames  it  more  readily  than  most  other  oils.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  caoutchouc.  When  kept  for  a  long  time  it  deposits  transparent 
crystals,  having  the  same  odour  as  the  liquid  oil.  By  treating  the  oil  with  chlo- 
rine, neutralizing  with  lime,  and  distilling,  a  product  is  obtained  identical  in 
properties  and  composition  with  common  camphor.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. ^ 
xxvi.  106.)  Mr.  K.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  has  shown  that  the  oil  forms  ed 
insoluble  compound  with  lead ;  a  property  which  renders  leaden  vessels,  or  those 
containing  lead,  unsuitable  recipienU  for  it.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.521.) 
Oil  of  sassafras  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  6U])posed  to  be  diaphoretic ;  and 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bark  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  drops. 

Off.  Pnp.  Syrupus  Sarsaparillai  Comp.,  U. S.;  Trochisci  CobebsD,  U.  S.    W. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECTIYICATUM.  U.S.  Rectified  Oil  of  Amber, 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Amber   a  pint ;  Water  six pinU.    Mix  them  in  a  glass  re- 

T/ort,  and  distil  until  four  pints  of  water  have  passed  with  the  Oil  into  the  re- 
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ceiver;  then  separate  the  Oil  from  the  Water,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle."  t7.  S. 

For  an  account  of  the  crude  oil  (Oleum  Succini)  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part 
L  (page  578).  By  successive  distillations  oil  of  amber  is  rendered  thinner  and 
more  limpid,  till  at  length  it  is  obtained  colourless.  The  first  portions  which  distil 
are  less  coloured  than  those  which  follow,  and  may  be  separated  for  keeping,  while 
the  remainder  is  submitted  to  another  distillation.  For  practical  purposes,  how- 
ever, the  oil  is  sufficiently  pure  when  once  redistilled,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  usually  found  in  the  shops,  the  rectified  oil  is  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish-brown or  amber  colour.  When  quite  pure  it  is  colourless,  as  fluid  as 
alcohol,  of  the  sp.gr.  0758  at  75°,  and  boils  at  186°.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar, 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a  hot,  acrid  taste.  It  imparts  these  properties  in  some 
degree  to  water,  without  being  perceptibly  dissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  eight  parts 
of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0*847  at  55°,  in  five  parts  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  825,  and  in 
all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  fixed  oils  unite  with  it.  On  exposure 
to  the  light  and  air,  it  slowly  changes  in  colour  and  consistence,  becoming  ulti- 
mately black  and  solid.  It  appears,  when  quite  pure,  to  be  a  carbohydrogen, 
consisting,  according  to  Dr.  Dopping,  of  88*46  parts  of  carbon  and  1154  of  hy- 
drogen in  100.  (Chem.  Gaz.,  Nov.  1845,  p.  447.)  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  detected  by  passing  muriatic 
acid  gas  through  the  suspected  oil.  If  pure  it  will  remain  wholly  liquid ;  while 
oil  of  turpentine,  if  present,  will  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  solid  artificial 
camphor.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xiii.  292.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rectified  oil  of  amber  is  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  occasionally  promotes  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of  urine. 
It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  amenorrhoea,  and  in  various  spasmodic 
and  convulsive  affections,  as  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hooping-cough,  and  in- 
fantile convulsions  from  intestinal  irritation,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops,  difi'used  in  some  aromatic  water  by  means  of  sugar  and  gum  arable.  Ex- 
ternally applied  the  oil  is  rubefacient,  and  is  considerably  employed  as  a  lini- 
ment in  chronic  rheumatism  and  palsy,  and  in  certain  spasmodic  disorders,  as 
hooping-cough  and  infantile  convulsions.  In  the  latter  affection  it  should  be 
rubbed  along  the  spine,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish,  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  laudanum,  and  diluted  with  three  or 
four  parts  of  olive  oil  and  of  brandy.  W. 

OLEUM  TAB ACI.  V.  S.    Oil  of  Tobacco. 

"Take  of  Tobacco,  in  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces.  Put  it  into  a  re- 
tort of  green  glass,  connected  with  a  refrigeratory,  to  which  a  tube  is  attached 
for  the  escape  of  the  incondensible  products.  Then,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  heat 
the  retort  gradually  to  dull  redness,  and  maintain  it  at  that  temperature  until 
empyreumatic  oil  ceases  to  come  over.  Lastly,  separate  the  dark,  oily  liquid  in 
the  receiver  from  the  watery  portion,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  black,  thickish  liquid,  of  a  strong  characteristic  odour,  identical  with 
that  of  old  tobacco  pipes,  and  in  no  degree  resembling  that  of  undecoraposed 
tobacco.  It  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  rectification,  but  soon  becomes  yel- 
lowish and  ultimately  brown.  It  probably  contains  a  portion  of  nicotia  volatil- 
ized unchanged,  and  is  a  powerful  poison,  unfit  for  internal  use,  and  when  em- 
ployed externally  requiring  much  caution.  Mixed  with  simple  ointment  or  lard, 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  drops  to  an  ounce,  it  has  been  used  as  an  applica- 
tion to  indolent  tumours,  buboes,  ulcers,  and  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions;  but, 
in  all  cases  where  the  cuticle  is  wanting,  it  should  be  employed  with  reserve,  and 
its  effects  carefully  watched.  W 

OLEUM  VALERIANA.  U.S.    Oil  of  Valerian. 

This  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  as  an  officinal  into  the  U.  S  Pharma- 
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copoeia  of  1850.  It  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis  by  tne  usual 
process  of  distillation  with  water.  According  to  Zeller,  the  dried  root  of  the 
best  quality  yields  1-64  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  Very  good  oil  has  been  distilled 
from  the  root  cultivated  in  this  country.  As  first  procured,  it  is  of  a  pale-green- 
ish colour,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  934,  with  a  pungent  odour  of  valerian,  and  an  aro- 
matic taste.  Upon  exposure,  it  becomes  yellow  and  viscid.  It  is  a  complex  sub- 
stance, containing  1,  a  carbohydrogen  isomeric  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine  ;  2.  a 
small  proportion  of  stearoptene,  of  an  odour  resembling  that  of  camphor  and 
pepper,  and  formed  probably  by  the  combination  of  water  with  the  preceding  con- 
stituent; 3.  a  peculiar  oxygenated  oil,  called  valerol  (C^II,.^0,  Kane's  GhemiS' 
try),  which,  by  the  agency  of  the  air,  is  converted  into  valerianic  (oaleric)  acid 
and  a  resinous  matter;  and  4.  valerianic  acid,  which  always  exists  in  the  oil  in 
small  proportion,  but  is  increased  by  exposure.  The  conversion  of  valerol  into 
valerianic  acid,  through  the  agency  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  is  vory  much  pro- 
moted by  the  presence  of  caustic  alkalies,  which  combine  with  the  acid,  when 
formed,  to  produce  valerianates.  Somewhat  different  views  of  the  oil  are  given 
by  M.  Pierlot,  who  has  investigated  its  nature.  According  to  this  chemist,  the  oil, 
whether  fresh  or  old,  always  contains  about  5  hundredths  of  valerianic  acid,  and, 
besides  this,  the  two  oils  above  referred  to,  namely,  the  carbohydrogen,  which  he 
names  valerene,  and  the  valerol,  the  formula  of  which  he  gives  as  C^jIL^O,,  and 
which  becomes  resinified  by  exposure  to  the  air.  He  has  concluded,  moreover, 
that  valerol  cannot  be  changed  into  an  acid  by  any  known  process.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  r harm.,  March,  1860,  p.  142.)  The  oil  of  valerian  exercises  the  same 
influence  as  the  root  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  frequently  administered  fis  a 
substitute  for  it  in  the  dose  of  four  or  five  drops.  W. 

OLEORESINiE. 

Oleoresins, 

The  oleoresins,  as  a  class  of  Preparations,  were  newly  introduced  into  the 
U.  8.  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  revision,  having  been  previously  considered 
with  the  Fluid  Extracts.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  they  consist  of  principles, 
which,  when  extracted  by  means  of  ether,  retain  a  liquid  or  senii-li(iuid  state 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  property 
of  self-preservation;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  fluid  extracts,  which  re- 
quire the  presence  of  alcohol  or  sugar  to  prevent  decomposition.  Tliey  consist 
chiefly,  as  their  name  implies,  of  oil  either  fixed  or  volatile,  holding  resin  and 
sometitiies  other  active  matter  in  solution.  Their  preparation  is  very  simple, 
consisting  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  medicine  employed  with  ether,  by  means  of 
percolation,  and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  menstruum.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  volatility  of  ether,  it  may  in  great  measure  be  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion, thus  very  materially  diminishing  the  costliness  of  the  process.  It  is  proper 
not  to  continue  the  heat  necessary  for  the  distillation  till  the  whole  of  the  ether 
Is  driven  over,  lest,  towards  the  close,  a  portion  of  the  volatile  matters  also  should 
pass,  and  the  strength  of  the  oleoresin  be  impaired.  Hence,  in  every  instance, 
the  last  portions  of  the  menstruum  are  allowed  to  separate  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration. W. 

OLEORESINA  CAPSICI.  U,  S.     Oleoresin  of  Capsicum. 

"Take  of  Capsicum,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  Iroyonncea;  Ether  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Put  the  Capsicum  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and 
gradually  pour  Ether  upon  it  until  twenty-four  fluidounce.s  of  filtered  liquid  have 
passed.  Recover  from  this,  by  distillation  on  a  water-bath,  eighteen  fluitlounces 
of  etuer,  and  expose  the  residue,  in  a  capsule,  uutil  the  remaining  ether  has 
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evaporated.    Lastly,  remove,  by  straining,  the  fatty  matter  which  separates  on 
standing,  and  keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

The  active  principle  of  capsicum,  called  capsicin,  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and 
is  wholly  extracted  in  the  process.  Its  precise  nature  has  not  been  determined ; 
but,  in  the  purest  form  in  which  it  has  been  obtained,  it  is  of  a  semi-liquid  olea- 
ginous consistence.  After  the  concentration  of  the  ethereal  solution,  a  solid  fatty 
matter  separates  on  standing,  but  a  portion  of  fixed  oil  probably  still  remains. 
The  preparation  is  a  very  thick  liquid,  capable,  however,  of  being  dropped,  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and,  though  opaque  in  mass,  yet  transparent  in  thia 
layers.  It  has  not  very  decidedly  the  odour  of  capsicum,  but  to  the  taste  is  in- 
tensely pungent.  It  may  be  usefully  employed  to  give  locally  stimulant  proper- 
ties to  substances  administered  internally  in  a  pilular  form,  in  cases  of  gastric 
insensibility  and  excessive  flatulence.  Not  more  than  a  drop  should  be  given  at 
once,  and  that  very  much  diluted,  whether  mixed  with  solids  in  the  pill  mass,  or 
in  liquid  mixtures.  It  may  be  used  also  as  a  powerful  rubefacient,  diluted  with 
olive  oil  or  soap  liniment.  W. 

OLEORESINA  CUBEBiE.  U.S.  Extractum  Cubeb^  Fluidum. 
U.  S.  1850.     Oleoresin  of  Cubeb.    Fluid  Extract  of  Cubebs. 

"  Take  of  Cubeb,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  "Rther  a  sujfficieni quari' 
iity.  Put  the  Cubeb  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it  moderately,  and  grad- 
ually pour  Ether  upon  it  until  twenty-four  fluidounces  of  filtered  liquid  have 
passed.  Recover  from  this,  by  distillation  on  a  water-bath,  eighteen  fluidounces 
of  other,  and  expose  the  residue,  in  a  capsule,  until  the  remaining  ether  has 
evaporated.    Lastly,  keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  oleoresin  consists  mainly  of  the  volatile  oil  and  resin,  with  a  portion  of 
the  cubebin  and  waxy  matter  of  the  cubebs.  The  consistence  difi'ers  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cubebs  employed ;  its  degree  of  fluidity  being  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  the  medicine.  The  colour  is  usually  black- 
ish-brown, with  more  or  less  of  a  greenish  hue,  according  to  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
rophyll present,  which  varies  with  the  character  of  the  cubebs,  and  with  that  of 
the  menstruum ;  pure  ether  extracting  the  green  colouring  matter  preferably, 
while  ordinary  alcoholic  ether  extracts  also  the  brown.  Cubebs  yield  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fifth  of  their  weight  of  fluid  extract.  The  preparation  deposits 
waxy  matter  and  crystals  of  cubebin  on  standing;  but  its  eSicacy  is  probably 
not  impaired.  It  was  first  introduced  into  use  by  Prof.  Procter.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xviii.  168.)  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  minims,  which  may  be  given 
suspended  in  water,  or  mixed  with  powdered  sugar. 

Of.  Prep.   Trochisci  Cubebse,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEORESINA  FILICIS.  Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum.  Br,  Oleo- 
resin of  Fern.   Liquid  Extract  of  Fern  Moot. 

"  Take  of  Fern  Root,  in  coarse  powder,  two  pounds  [avoirdupois] ;  Ethet 
four  pints  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency.  Mix  the  Fern  Root  with  two 
pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Ether;  pack  closely  in  a  percolator;  and  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Ether  at  intervals,  until  it  passes  through  colourless.  Let  the 
ether  evaporate  on  a  water-bath,  or  recover  it  by  distillation,  and  preserve  the 
oily  extract."  i?r. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  our  own.  Though  introduced  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  among  the  Extracts,  it 
yet  by  its  character  belongs  so  decidedly  to  the  oleoresins,  that  we  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  give  it  this  position,  and  to  name  it,  in  chief,  Oleoresin  of 
Fern.  It  is  an  ethereal  extract  of  the  Fern  Root,  consisting  mainly  of  oily  and 
resinous  matter,  and  has  been  long  known  and  much  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  oil  of  fern,  in  the  treatment  of  the  tape  worm.  It 
is  a  thick,  dark  liquid,  with  the  odour  of  fern,  and  a  nauseous,  bitterish,  sonitt- 
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what  acrid  taste.  (See  Filix  Mas,  in  Part  I.)  It  is  believed  to  have  all  the  an- 
thelmintic powers  of  the  male  fern,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  flui- 
drachm.  W. 

OLEORESINA  LUPULIN^.  U.S.  Oleoresin  of  LupuUn. 
"Take  of  Lupulin  twelve  troyounces;  Ether  a  sufficient  quantity.  Pat  the 
Lupulin  into  a  narrow  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  gradually  poui 
Ether  upon  it  until  tliirty  fluidounces  of  filtered  liquid  have  passed.  Recover 
from  this,  by  distillation  on  a  water-bath,  eighteen  fluidounces  of  ether,  and  ex- 
pose the  residue,  in  a  capsule,  until  the  remaining  ether  has  evaporated.  Lastly 
keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  well  stopped."  U.  S. 
r  Lupulin  yields  its  volatile  oil  and  resin,  as  well  as  any  other  active  principle  it 
may  contain,  to  ether,  and  the  resulting  oleoresin  constitutes  about  three-eighths, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  original  drug.  It  is  of  a  very  thick  semi- 
fluid consistence,  so  thick  indeed  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  administered  by 
drops.  Its  colour  is  almost  black  in  mass,  but  a  rich  reddish-brown  in  thin  layers. 
It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  lupulin,  and  possesses  all  its  medical  properties. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains,  and  may  be  most  conveniently  administered 
in  the  form  of  pill,  made  with  powdered  liquorice  root,  or  other  proper  exci- 
pient.  W. 

OLEORESINA  PIPERIS.  U.S.  Extractum Piperis Fluidum.  U.S. 
1850.    Oleoresin  of  Black  Pepper.    Fluid  Extract  of  Black  Pepper. 

"Take  of  Black  Pepper,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Ether  a  stiffi- 
dent  quantity.  Put  the  Black  Pepper  into  a  cylindrical  percolator,  press  it 
firmly,  and  gradually  pour  Ether  upon  it  until  twenty-four  fluidounces  of  filtered 
liquid  have  passed.  Recover  from  this,  by  distillation  on  a  water-bath,  eighteea 
fluidounces  of  ether,  and  expose  the  residue,  in  a  capsule,  until  the  remaining 
ether  has  evaporated,  and  the  deposition  of  piperin  in  crystals  has  ceased.  Lastly, 
separate  the  Oleoresin  from  the  piperin  by  expression  through  a  muslin  strainer, 
and  keep  it  in  a  well- stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

A  substance  has  long  been  in  use  under  the  name  of  oil  of  black  pepper,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  volatile  oil  and  resin  of  the  pepper,  and  belonging,  there- 
fore, to  the  oleoresins.  As  usually  found,  it  is  almost  black,  and  of  a  thickish 
consistence,  and  is  a  residue  of  the  process  for  preparing  piperin.  The  officinal 
oleoresin  has  the  same  general  character,  but  is  more  fluid,  and  of  more  uniform 
strength,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preferred.  It  contains  almost  all  the  volatile 
oil  and  acrid  resin  of  black  pepper,  with  little  of  the  piperin ;  and,  as  the  last- 
mentioned  principle,  when  quite  pure,  is  of  doubtful  efficacy,  the  extract  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  virtues  of  the  fruit.  The  colour  is  greener  than 
that  of  the  common  oil  of  black  pepper,  and  not  so  dark,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
ether  dissolves  the  green  more  readily  than  the  brown  colouring  matter.  A  pound 
of  black  pepper  yields  about  six  drachms  of  the  fluid  extract,  the  dose  of  which, 
proportionate  to  the  ordinary  dose  of  pepper,  would  be  one  or  two  minims.  It 
may  be  given  in  emulsion,  or  may  be  combined  in  small  proportion  with  other 
sabstances  in  the  form  of  pill.  W 

OLEORESINA  ZINGIBERIS.  U.S.    Oleoreiin  of  Ginger. 

"Take  of  Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyowwen;  Stronger  Ether  twei^te 
fluidounccH;  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Put  the  Ginger  into  a  cyliodrical 
percolator,  press  it  firmly,  and  pour  upon  it  the  Stronger  Kiher.  When  this  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  powder,  add  Alcohol  until  twelve  fluidounces  of  filtered 
liquid  have  passed.  Recover  from  this,  by  distillation  on  a  water- bnth.  nine  fluid- 
ounces  of  etlier,  and  expose  the  residue,  in  a  capsule,  nntil  the  volatile  part  has 
evaporated.    Lastly,  keep  the  Oleoresin  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  oleoresin  alcohol  is  used  in  connection  with  ether, 
but  solely  on  the  score  of  economy }  as  it  is  added  in  order  to  displace  the  ether, 
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and  thus  save  an  nnnecessary  expenditure  of  this  more  costly  fluid.  A  little  of 
the  alcohol,  no  doubt,  mixes  with  the  ether  at  their  surface  of  contact,  but  only 
a  little;  and  the  liquid  which  passes  is  mainly  the  ether  loaded  with  the  oleore- 
einous  matter  of  the  ginger.  The  whole  of  the  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted 
in  this  preparation,  as  the  residuary  ginger  is  nearly  or  quite  tasteless.  The 
oleoresin  constitutes  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  dried  root.  It  is  the  pipe7'oid  of 
ginger  of  M.  Beral.  {Souheiran's  Trait,  de  Pharm.,  i.  371.)  It  is  a  clear  dark- 
brown  liquid,  of  a  thick  consistence,  though  capable  of  being  dropped,  with  the 
flavour  of  ginger,  and  intensely  pungent.  Its  dose  should  not  exceed  a  minim, 
and  should  be  much  diluted  when  administered.  W. 

PILULE. 

Pills, 

These  are  small  globular  masses  of  a  size  convenient  for  swallowing.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  the  administration  of  medicines  which  are  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell,  or  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  require  to  be  given  in  large 
doses.  Deliquescent  substances  should  not  be  made  into  pills;  and  those  which 
are  ei!lorescent  should  be  previously  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  combine  materials,  the  mutual  reaction  of  which 
may  result  in  a  chatige  of  form. 

Some  substances  have  a  consistence  which  enables  them  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately into  pills.  Such  are  the  softer  extracts  and  certain  gum-resins;  and  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  to  the  former,  and  a  few  drops  of  spirit  to  the  latter, 
will  give  them  the  requisite  softness  and  plasticity,  if  previously  wanting.  Sub- 
stances which  are  very  soft,  or  in  the  liquid  state,  are  formed  into  the  pilulap 
mass  by  incorporation  with  dry  and  inert  powders,  such  as  wheat  flour,  starch, 
and  powdered  gum  arable,  or  with  crumb  of  bread.  Powders  must  be  mixed  with 
soft,  solid  bodies,  as  extracts,  confections,  soap,  <fec.,  or  with  tenacious  liquids,  as 
syrup,  molasses,  honey,  mucilage,  or  glycerin  ;  and  the  last-mentioned  substance 
has  been  especially  recommended  in  connection  with  a  little  alcohol.  {Tick' 
home.)  Heavy  metallic  powders  are  most  conveniently  made  into  pills  with  the 
former;  light  vegetable  powders  with  the  latter.  Mucilage  is  very  often  used; 
but  pills  made  with  it  are  apt  when  kept  to  become  hard,  and  of  difficult  solu- 
bility in  the  liquids  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  metallic  substances  are  mixed  with 
it,  the  mass  does  not  work  well.  A  mixture  of  syrup  and  powdered  gum  arabic 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  inconveniences,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  the 
formation  of  pills.  Honey  has  been  highly  recommended.  Confection  of  roses 
and  molasses  are  among  the  best  excipients,  when  the  pills  are  to  be  long  kept. 
For  the  same  purpose  of  keeping  the  pill  soft,  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
some  fixed  oil  or  deliquescent  salt  has  been  recommended ;  and  glycerin  will  pro- 
bably answer  still  better.  Many  powders  require  only  water.  Such  are  all  those 
which  contain  ingredients  capable  of  forming  an  adhesive  or  viscid  solution  with 
that  liquid.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the  matter  added  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  main  constituents  of  the  pill. 

The  materials  should  be  accurately  mixed  together,  and  beat  in  a  mortar  till 
formed  into  a  perfectly  uniform  and  plastic  mass.  This  should  be  of  such  a 
consistence  that  the  pills  may  preserve  their  form,  without  being  so  hard  as  to 
resist  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  liquors.  As  pills  frequently  become  very 
hard  by  time,  it  is  often  convenient  to  keep  the  mass  in  a  state  fit  to  be  divided 
when  wanted  for  use.  This  may  be  done  by  wrapping  it  in  bladders,  putting  it 
in  covered  pots,  and  occasionally  moistening  it  as  it  becomes  dry ;  or,  more 
eflfectually,  by  keeping  it  in  glass  or  well-glazed  jars,  accurately  closed  with 
varnished  bladder. 

The  mass,  having  been  daly  prepared,  is  made  into  pills  by  rolling  it  with  a 
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spatula,  or  witli  a  flat,  smooth  piece  of  hard  wood,  into  a  cylinder  of  precisely  the 
same  thickness  throughoat,  and  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the  number  of  pills 
required.  It  is  then  divided  as  equally  as  possible  by  the  hand,  or  more  accurately 
by  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose.*  The  pills  receive  a  spherical  form  by  being 
rolled  between  the  fingers.  AI.  Miahle  describes  a  little  instrument  for  rolling 
pills,  composed  of  two  circular  plates,  one  about  12,  the  other  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter; the  former  having  a  ledge  at  the  border  one-third  of  an  inch  liigh,  tho 
latter  with  a  similar  ledge,  varying,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pills,  from  less 
than  a  line  to  nearly  two  lines,  and  with  a  strap  on  the  back  by  which  it  can  be 
fitted  to  the  hand.  This  is  to  be  moved  in  a  rotary  manner  upon  the  larger  plate, 
holding  tho  divided  portions  of  the  pill  mass.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  ser.,  xvii. 
218.)  In  order  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  pills  to  one  another,  or  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  it  is  customary  to  agitate  them  with 
some  dry  powder,  which  gives  them  an  external  coating,  that  serves  also  to  con- 
ceal their  taste.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  powdered  liquorice 
root,  or  starch  may  be  used.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  incompatible 
with  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  pills;  and  liquorice  root  is  generally  prefera- 
ble, though  it  sometimes  becomes  mouldy  with  very  damp  pills.  The  powder  of 
hjcopodium,  which  has  been  long  in  use  in  Europe,  is  now  considerably  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  substance  for  the  purpo.<e;  and 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  give  the  pill  a  coating  of  gold  or  silver  leaf.f 

It  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Garot  to  cover  pills  with  gelatin,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  concealing  their  taste  and  odour,  and  counteracting  deliquescence 
or  chemical  change  from  exposure  to  the  air,  without  interfering  with  their  solu- 
bility in  the  stomach.  He  dips  each  pill,  sustained  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  into 
melted  gelatin,  withdraws  it  with  a  rotary  motion,  then  fixes  the  pin  in  a  paste  so 
as  to  allow  the  coating  to  dry  in  the  air,  and,  having  prepared  about  fifty  pills 
in  this  way,  proceeds  to  complete  the  operation  by  holding  the  pin  in  the  flame 
of  a  taper  so  as  to  melt  the  gelatin  near  its  point,  and  then  withdrawing  it  from 
the  pill  so  as  to  close  up  the  orifice.  The  purest  glue  should  be  selected  for  this 
puqiose,  melted  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  water  to  an  ounce 
of  the  glue,  and  kept  liquid  by  means  of  a  salt-bath. 

Another  plan  for  attaining  the  same  objects,  less  effectual,  but  more  conve- 
nient than  the  above,  is  to  introduce  the  pills  into  a  spherical  box,  to  drop  on 
them  enough  syrup  simply  to  moisten  their  surface,  then  to  give  a  rotary  move- 
ment to  the  box  until  the  pills  are  uniformly  covered,  and  finally  to  add  by  de- 
grees a  powder  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  gum,  sugar,  and  starch,  shaking  the 
box  with  each  addition,  and  continuing  tho  process  until  nothing  more  will 
adhere  to  the  pills.  The  investing  material  may  be  rendered  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  smell  by  aromatic  additions,  if  deemed  advisable.  {Journ.  de  Pharm., 
X.  82.)  M.  Calloud  has  found  that  a  better  powder  for  the  purpose,  because 
1*  ^ed  to  attract  moisture,  is  made  by  boiling  one  part  of  flaxseed  and 

ti  ■  ^  IS  of  white  sugar  with  sufficient  water  till  a  thick  mucilage  is  formed, 
evaporating  this  carefully  to  dryness,  and  then  pulverizing.  {Ibid.,  xxiii.  301.) 
l*lie  same  writer  has  since  suggested,  as  still  more  eftective,  a  powder  made 
by  forming  a  mucilage  with  one  ]mvi  of  tragncanth  and  two  of  water,  press- 
ing this  through  linen,  mixing  it  with  twenty  parts  of  sugar  of  milk,  spreading 

•  The  commnn  ]>ni-Tnftch!n<»  \^  ino  vrc}]  Icrown  to  require  descriplion.  In  tho  Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.  ■  't  ion  of  ft  rotary  plll-mftchine,  calcu- 

Utod  to  pr'  line:  niul  in  the  same  journal  (xxvl. 

118)  ..''  '      -«t. 

+  1  t ;  and  Mensru.  Parrish  and 

6aKl^■^  ;...■  "  ""i'Mitn^T  the  pIlN.  pro- 

pared  Willi  th  gold  or  s.v.  r 

leaf,  in  a  li  i  res  out  of  iKird 

wood,  fitting  each  other,  auU  prvviUed  with  a  sliort  haudle.  (Am,  Jonm.  of  Pharm.,  Jan. 
Ibbl,  p.  2.) 
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the  paste  thus  made  in  thin  layers  to  dry,  and  then  powdering.  The  pills  may 
be  simply  moistened  with  water,  and  then  shaken  in  the  powder.  M.  Lhermite 
proposes  first  to  agitate  the  pills  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  concentrated  solution 
of  gum,  and  afterwards  to  put  them  into  a  box  containing  dry  and  very  finely 
powdered  sngar,  to  which  a  rotary  motion  is  given.  If  the  coating  be  not  suffi- 
ciently thick,  the  process  may  be  repeated.  {Ibid.,  xxv.  460  )*  Still  another  me- 
thod, proposed  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Diirden,  is  to  cover  the  pills  with  collodion,  which 
completely  conceals  the  taste.  The  solution  employed  by  Mr.  Durden  had  the 
sp.  gr.  0810;  and  two  dippings  give  a  sufficient  coating.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  xxi.  183.)  It  is,  however,  yet  to  be  determined  whether  a  coating  of 
collodion  would  yield  readily  to  the  solvent  powers  of  the  gastric  juice.  M.  Blan- 
card  covers  pills  with  a  solution  of  Tolu  balsam  in  ether;  but  Mr.  11.  C.  Bail- 
don  objects  to  this,  that  it  takes  too  long  to  dry,  and  suggests  as  a  substitute  a 
solution  of  a  drachm  of  the  balsam  in  three  drachms  of  chloroform,  which  dries 
sufficiently  in  twenty  minutes.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxix.  350.)  If  old  and 
solid  Tolu  balsam  be  selected,  it  will  be  less  liable  to  the  objection  of  drying 
slowly.  A  solution  of  mastic  in  ether  has  also  been  used,  and  is  officinally  em- 
ployed in  coating  the  U.  S.  pills  of  iodide  of  iron.  The  white  of  egg  has  been 
recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  (Ibid.,  March,  1862,  p.  137.) 

Pills  which  are  to  be  long  kept  should  be  well  dried,  and  put  into  bottles  with 
accurately  fitting  stoppers.  Though  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  almost  every 
instance,  orders  the  mass  to  be  divided  into  pills ;  yet  it  should  be  understood 
rather  as  indicating  the  number  of  pills  to  be  made  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  mass,  when  particular  directions  are  not  given  by  the  physician,  than  as  re- 
quiring the  division  to  be  made  immediately  after  the  materials  have  been  mixed. 
It  will  be  found  convenient  by  the  apothecary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  mass 
undivided,  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  pills  soft.f 

The  Pills  formerly  officinal,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  U.  S.  and 
Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  the  Compound  Fills  of  Aloes,  Lond.,  Dub.;  the  Pills 
of  Calomel  and  Opium,  Ed.;  the  Compound  Pill  of  Hemlock,  Lond.;  the  Pills 
of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Ed. ;  those  of  3Iild  Ch  loride  of  Mercury,  U.  S. ,  and  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha with  Squill,  Lond.;  the  Opiate  Pills  of  Lead,  Ed.;  Pills  of  Rhubarb 
and  Iron,  Ed.;  and  the  Compound  Pills  of  Storax,  Lond.,  Ed.  W. 

.  *  The  sugar  coating  of  pills  is  now  conducted  upon  a  great  scale  by  manufacturers,  who 
send  large  quantities  both  of  popular  and  oflBcinal  pills  into  the  market  thus  protected. 
The  process  employed  is  similar  to  that  of  the  confectioners  in  coating  almonds.  After 
having  been  thoroughly  dried,  the  pills  are  put  into  a  hemispherical  tinned  copper  basin, 
which  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  moved  quickly  backward  and  forward  with  an 
eccentric  motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  attrition  among  the  pills.  First  a  little  very 
thick  syrup,  or  syrup  of  gum,  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  a  thin  coating  to  their  sur- 
face; and  afterwards  very  finely  powdered  and  very  dry  white  sugar  is  sifted  or  thrown 
over  them;  the  motion  being  constantly  maintained.  The  sugar  is  fixed  by  the  moist  m;i- 
face  of  the  pills,  and  the  coating  made  compact  and  smooth  by  the  attrition.  The  process 
is  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  arising  from  an  open  charcoal  fire  beneath;  but  the  heat  must 
be  guarded,  lest  the  pills  be  much  softened,  and  thus  lose  their  shape,  and  even  discolour 
the  coating.  Dextrous  manipulation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  process  may  succeed 
satisfactorily. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

f  Granules.  Minute  pills,  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  have  been  recently  popular 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  granules;  and  their  use  has  of  late  been  introduced  to  some 
extent  in  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  used  for  the  administration  of  very  pow- 
erful medicines,  as  digitaline  for  instance,  which  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one-fiftieth  of  a 
grain.  An  objection  to  them  is  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  an  exactly  equal  amount 
of  the  medicine  in  each  granule;  and  great  care,  therefore,  is  necessary,  in  their  prepara- 
tion, to  guard  against  this  danger.  Like  the  pills,  these  also  are  prepared  on  the  large 
scale,  and  like  them  are  sugar  coated.  The  process  moreover  for  making  them  is  somewhat 
similar.  The  mass  is  first  divided  by  a  hand  machine  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  of  size, 
and  the  little  particles  are  then  coated.  The  details,  however,  of  the  proceeding,  as  well 
as  of  the  apparatus  employed,  are  kept  secret. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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VlL\5hM  ALOES.  U.  S.  Pilula  Aloes  Barbadensis.  Br.  PiLULi^ 
Aloes  Socotrin^.  Br.  Pills  of  Aloes.  Pill  of  Barbadoes  Aloes.  PiU 
of  Socotrine  Aloes, 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  each,  a  troy 
ounce.  Beat  them  together  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divide^i 
into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills."  U.  S. 

*'  Take  of  Barbadoes  Aloes,  in  powder,  tivo  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Hard  Soap, 
in  powder,  one  ounce  [avoird.];  Oil  of  Caraway  one  Jlui drachm ;  Confection 
of  Roses  one  ounce  [avoird.].    Beat  all  together  until  thoroughly  mixed."  Br. 

The  British  process  for  pill  of  Socotrine  Aloes  is  the  same,  except  that  So- 
cotrine is  substituted  for  Barbadoes  Aloes,  and  the  volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg  for 
that  of  Caraway. 

The  soap,  in  this  formula,  not  only  serves  to  impart  a  proper  consistence  to 
the  aloes,  but  is  thought  to  qualify  its  operation,  and  diminish  its  liability  to  ir- 
ritate the  rectum.  Five  of  the  U.  S.  pills,  containing  ten  grains  of  aloes,  may  be 
given  with  a  view  to  their  purgative  eflfect ;  but  the  preparation  is  usually  em- 
ployed as  a  laxative  in  habitual  costiveness,  in  the  quantity  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pills,  taken  before  breakfast  or  dinner,  or  at  bedtime.  The  British  pill  is  of  very 
nearly  the  same  strength.  W. 

PILULE  ALOES  ET  ASSAFOETIDiE.  U.  S.,  Br.  Pills  of  Aloes  and 
Assafetida. 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  Assafetida,  Soap,  in  fine  powder, 
each,  half  a  troyounce.  Beat  them  together  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

•'  Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  powder,  Assafetida,  Hard  Soap,  in  powder, 
Confection  of  Roses,  each,  an  ounce.  Beat  all  together  until  thoroughly 
mixed."  Br. 

These  pills  are  peculiarly  adapted,  by  the  stimulant  and  carminative  proper- 
ties of  the  assafetida,  to  cases  of  costiveness  attended  with  flatulence  and  de- 
bility of  the  digestive  organs.  Each  pill  contains  about  four  grains  of  the  mass. 
From  two  to  five  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  W. 

PILULiE  ALOES  ET  MASTICHES.  U.S.  PilU  of  Aloes  and  Mas- 
tic. 

"  Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Mastic, 
in  fine  powder.  Red  Rose,  in  fine  powder,  each, /la/y  a /roj/ounce.  Beat  them 
together  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  hun- 
dred pills."  U.  S. 

Each  of  these  pills  contains  about  four  grains  of  the  mass,  including  the  water 
employed,  and  nearly  two  grains  of  aloes.  They  are  an  imitation  of  Lady  Web- 
Bter*8  dinner  pills,  and  one  of  them  may  be  given  as  a  laxative  at  bedtime,  or 
before  a  meal.  The  mastic  has  probably  little  other  effect  than  to  impair  the 
solubility  of  the  aloes,  and  thus  give  it  a  still  greater  tendency  to  act  on  the 
lower  bowels,*  W. 

♦  The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  aloetio  pills,  ustmlly  called  dinner  pith,  or  Ladjf 
Webater't  pUh.  Thoy  are  the  pUulie.  ttomachicm  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Paris  Codex, 
A.  D.  1758.  Take  of  die  beat  aloe.<4  hix  drachinn;  mastic  and  red  roMcs,  each,  two  drachms; 
pyrupof  wormwood  sufficient  to  form  a  mans,  to  be  divided  into  pilU  of  three  grains  each. 
Common  nyrup  may  be  substituted  for  syrup  of  wormwood.  One  or  two  of  these  pills, 
Ukcn  ■ ' •'•    *    •   '    •■   "  ••"••■'"••  produce  one  free  evacuation. 

Til  lias  adopted  the  following  formulas  for  the  com- 

poun  1  .      ,  .         \i-ii  Uooptra  tknA  Andrr.inn'/i  i\i;t. 

**J/ooj>fr  ijemiiir  juiU.     ii.   Aluos  Harbadensis  ^^viij,  Ferri  Si  .^i^"! 

9el  Feni  Sulpluiti.s  Crystal,  ^iv,  F.xtracti  Hcllebori  ^ij,  Myrrli;<  iinUsa 

In  pulv.  tritoc  ^,  Zingiberis  in  puW.  trit.  5J. — Beat  them  well  tugotlicr  into  a  uiass  witii 
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PILULE  ALOES  ET  MYRRH  JE.  U.S.,  Br.  Pilh  of  Aloes  and 
Myrrh 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces;  Myrrh,  in  fine 
powder,  a  troyounce ;  Saffron,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  Syrup  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Beat  the  whole  together  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes  tivo  ounces;  Myrrh  one  ounce  ;  Saffron,  dried, 
half  an  ounce;  Confection  of  Roses  two  ounces  and  a  half  Triturate  the 
Aloes,  Myrrh,  and  Saffron  together,  and  sift;  then  add  the  Confection  of  Roses, 
and  beat  together  into  a  uniform  mass."  Br. 

This  composition  has  been  long  in  use,  under  the  name  of  Rufush  pills.  It 
is  employed,  as  a  warm  stimulant  cathartic,  in  general  debility  attended  with 
constipation,  and  retention  or  suppression  of  the  menses.  From  three  to  six 
pills,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  mass  may  be  given  for  a  dose.     W. 

PILULiE  ANTIMONII  COMPOSITE.  U.S.  Pilula  Calomelanos 
CoMPOSiTA.  Br.  Compound  Pills  of  Antimony.  Compound  Calomel  Pill, 
Plummers  Pills. 

"  Take  of  Sulphurated  Antimony,  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,  each,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains;  Guaiac,  in  fine  powder,  Molasses,  each,  half  a  troy- 
ounce. Rub  the  Sulphurated  Antimony  first  with  the  Mild  Chloride  of  Mer- 
cury, and  afterwards  with  the  Guaiac  and  Molasses,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Calomel,  Sulphurated  Antimony,  each,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]; 
Guaiac  Resin,  in  powder,  two  ounces  [avoird.];  Castor  Oil  one  fluidounce. 
Triturate  the  Calomel  with  the  Antimony,  then  add  the  Guaiac  Resin  and  Cas- 
tor Oil,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  uniform  mass."  Br. 

We  prefer  the  title  "compound  calomel  pill  "of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia; 
as,  though  not  scientific,  it  is  not  liable  to  any  mistake,  and  is  most  expressive 
of  the  quality  of  the  medicine.  The  antimonial  employed,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  is  identical  with  the  old  XJ.  S.  precipitated  sulphuret.  According 
to  Yogel,  a  reaction  takes  place  between  the  calomel  and  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  antimony  and  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
(Annal.  der  Fharm.,xxv\n.  2SQ.)  The  preparation  was  originally  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Pluramer,  who  found  it  useful  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  upon  whose  authority  it  was  at  one  time  much  employed  under  the 
name  of  Plummer^s  pills.  The  combination  is  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  of  scaly  and  other  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  with  a  syphilitic  taint.  Six  grains  of  the  U.  S.  prepara- 
tion, and  five  of  the  British  contain  about  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  each  U.  S. 
pill  about  half  a  grain.  One  to  two  pills  or  more  may  be  given  morning  and 
evening.  W. 

PILULE  ASSAFCETID^.  U.S.  Pills  of  Assafetida. 

"  Take  of  Assafetida  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  half  a 
troyounce.  Beat  them  together  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be 
divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills."  U.  S. 

Each  of  these  pills  contains  three  grains  of  the  gum-resin.  They  are  a  con- 
venient form  for  administering  assafetida,  the  unpleasant  odour  and  taste  of 
which  render  it  very  offensive  in  the  liquid  state.  W. 

water,  and  divide  into  pills,  each  containing  two  and  a  half  grains."  [Journ.  of  the  Phil. 
Col.  o/rharm.,  v.  25.) 

'^Anderson's  Scots'  pills.  R-  Aloes  Barbadensis  ^xxiv,  Saponis  ^iv,  Colocynthidis  5J, 
Gambogiae  ^j,  Olei  Anisi  f^ss.  Let  the  aloes,  colocynth,  and  gamboge  be  reduc<'^d  to  a  very 
fine  powder;  then  beat  them  and  the  soap  with  water  into  a  mass,  of  a  propc  consistence 
to  divide  into  pills,  each  containing  three  grains."  (Ibid.) 
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PILULA  CAMBOGIiE  COMPOSITA.  Br.   Compound  Fill  of  Gam 
hoge. 

''Take  of  Gamboge,  Barbadoes  Aloes,  Aromatic  Powder,  each,  one  ounce , 
Hard  Soap,  in  powder,  ttco  ounces;  Syrup  a  sujffiriency.  Pulverize  the  Gam- 
boge and  Aloes  separately,  mix  them  with  the  Aromatic  Powder,  add  the  Soap 
and  afterwards  the  Syrup ;  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  uniform  mass."  Br. 

This  is  an  active  purgative  pill,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains.    The  formula  is  that  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce  simplified.  W. 

PILULE  CATHARTICiE  COMPOSITE.  ^.*S^.  Compound  Cathar- 
tic Pills. 

"Take  of  Compound  E.xtract  of  Colocynth  half  a  troyounce;  Extract  of 
Jalap,  in  fine  powder,  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  [calomel],  each,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  grains ;  Gamboge,  in  fine  powder,  ybW?/ ^ra ?>?*•.  Mix  the  powders 
together;  then  with  water  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pills."  C7.  fif. 

This  cathartic  compound  was  first  made  officinal  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  intended  to  combine  smallness  of  bulk  with  effi- 
ciency and  comparative  mildness  of  purgative  action,  and  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  the  biliary  organs.  Such  an  officinal  preparation  was  much  wanted  in  this 
country,  in  which  bilious  fevers,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  congestion 
of  the  liver  and  portal  circle  generally,  so  much  abound.  The  object  of  small- 
ness of  bulk  is  accomplished  by  employing  extracts  and  the  more  energetic 
cathartics;  that  of  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  liver,  by  the  use  of  calomel;  and 
that  of  efficiency  with  mildness  of  operation,  by  the  union  of  several  powerful 
purgatives.  It  is  a  fact,  abundantly  proved  by  experience,  that  drastic  cathar- 
tics become  milder  by  combination,  without  losing  any  of  their  purgative  power. 
Nor  is  it  difficult,  in  this  case,  to  reconcile  the  result  of  observation  with  physi- 
ological principles.  Cathartic  medicines  act  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  and  organs  secreting  into  it.  In  small  doses,  both  the  irritation  which 
they  occasion  and  their  purgative  effect  are  proportionabiy  lessened.  If  several 
are  administered  at  the  same  time,  each  in  a  diminished  dose,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  combined  purgative  effect  of  all  will  be  experienced ;  while  the  irritation, 
being  feeble  in  each  part  aflFected,  and  diflfused  over  a  large  space,  will  be  less 
sensible  to  the  patient,  and  will  more  readily  subside.  In  the  compound  cathar- 
tic pills,  most  of  the  active  purgatives  in  common  use  are  associated  together 
in  proportions  corresponding  with  their  respective  doses,  so  that  an  excess  of 
any  one  ingredient  is  guarded  against,  and  violent  irritation  from  this  cause 
prevented.  The  name  of  the  prej)aration  may  at  first  sight  seem  objectionable, 
as  it  might  be  applied  to  any  compound  pills  possessing  cathartic  properties; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ingredients  cannot  all  be  expressed  in  the 
title,  that  no  one  is  siifficiently  ])r()minent  to  give  a  designation  to  the  whole, 
and  that  the  preparation  is  intended  as  the  representative  of  numerous  cathar- 
tics, and  calculated  for  a  wide  range  of  application,  the  name  will  not  be  con- 
sirlered  an  inexcusable  deviation  from  ordinary  medical  fiomendaturc.  It  ia 
highly  important,  for  the  effirjency  of  these  pills,  that  they  be  prepared  in  exact 
compliance  with  the  •'  -.  and  that  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth 

and  the  extract  ofjai  •  of  goofi  quality.    When  they  fail,  the  rc8ult  is 

generally  ascribable  to  ii»e  pul*siitution  of  jalap  for  the  extract,  or  to  the  use  of 
a  compound  extract  of  colocynth  made  with  nearly  inert  scammony,  inferior 
aloes,  and  insufficient  colocynth,  and  altogether  badly  prepared. 

Three  of  the  pills,  containing  IU§  grains  of  the  mass,  are  a  medium  dose  for 
an  adult.'  In  this  quantity  are  four  grains  of  coni[)ound  extract  of  colocynth, 
ihree  of  extract  of  jalap,  three  of  calomel,  and  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  gamboge. 
A  single  pili  will  generally  be  found  to  operate  as  a  mild  laxative*.     In  a  full 
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dose,  the  preparation  acts  vigorously  on  the  bowels,  producing  bilious  stools, 
generally  without  much  pain  or  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It  may  be  employed 
in  most  instances  where  a  brisk  cathartic  is  required;  but  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  early  stages  of  bilious  fevers,  to  hepatitis,  jaundice,  and  all  those 
derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  general  health,  which  depend 
on  congestion  of  the  portal  circle.  W. 

PILULA  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITA.  J5r.  Compound  Fill  of 
Colocynth. 

"Take  of  Colocynth,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  Barbadoes  Aloes,  in  powder,  tico 
ounces;  Scammony,  in  ipowder,  two  ounces ;  Sulphate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce;  Oil  of  Cloves  two  fluidrachms ;  Distilled  Water  a  suffi- 
ciency.  Mix  the  Powders,  add  the  Oil  of  Cloves,  and  beat  into  a  mass  with  the 
aid  of  Water.**  5r.    The  ounce  employed  is  the  avoirdupois  ounce. 

This  is  not,  like  the  late  London  pills  of  the  same  name,  merely  another  form 
of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  though  containing  essentially  the  same 
materials;  one  great  difference  being  that  colocynth  and  aloes  are  used  in  sub- 
stance in  the  pill,  instead  of  in  the  state  of  extract.  The  present  British  prepa- 
ration is  that  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  slightly  altered.  Sulphate 
of  potassa  is  used  to  promote  the  more  complete  division  of  the  aloes  and  scam- 
mony. The  preparation  is  actively  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  W. 

PILULA  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ET  HYOSCYAMI.  ^r.  Pill  of  Qolo^ 
cynth  and  Hyoscyamus. 

This  is  directed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Compound  Pill  of  Colocynth,  except  that  three  ounces  of  Ex- 
tract of  Hyoscyamus  are  taken  in  addition  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  added 
along  with  the  oil  of  cloves  to  the  mixed  powders. 

This  is  an  old  oflQcinal  of  the  Edinburgh  College.  It  is  asserted  that  the  com- 
pound pill  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth  are  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
their  griping  tendency  by  combination,  as  above,  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
without  losing  any  of  their  purgative  power.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  W. 

PILULiE  COPAIBA.  CT.aS'.    Pilh  of  Copaiha. 

"  Take  of  Copaiba  <m;o  troyounces  ;  Magnesia,  recently  prepared,  sixty  grains. 
Mix  them  together,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  until  it  concretes  into  a  pilular 
mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  pills."  U.  S. 

When  copaiba  is  mixed  with  pure  magnesia,  it  gradually  loses  its  fluidity, 
forming  at  first  a  soft  tenacious  mass,  and  ultimately  becoming  dry,  hard,  and 
brittle.  The  quantity  of  magnesia,  and  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  this 
change,  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  copaiba  ;  being  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  fluidity  of  this  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  to  its  amount  of  volatile  oil. 
The  quantity  of  magnesia  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  one-sixteenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  copaiba,  is  sufficient  to  solidify  the  latter,  as  it  is  often  found  in 
the  shops,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours ;  but,  when  the  copaiba  is  fresh, 
or  has  been  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles,  and  retains,  therefore,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  oil,  it  is  necessary  either  to  augment  the  proportion  of  magnesia, 
or  to  expose  the  mixture  for  a  much  longer  time,  or  to  diminish  the  volatile  oil 
of  the  copaiba  by  evaporation.  The  magnesia  combines  chemically  with  the 
capaivic  acid  or  hard  resin,  but,  in  relation  to  the  volatile  oil,  acts  merely  as 
an  absorbent;  for,  when  the  solidified  mass  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohol,  a  part  is  dissolved,  abandoning  the  magnesia  with  which  it  was  mixed, 
while  the  resin,  combined  with  another  portion  of  the  earth,  remains  undissolved. 
Varieties  of  copaiba,  therefore,  are  solidifiable  by  magnesia,  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hard  resin  they  contain,  and  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  volatile 
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oil ;  the  soft  resin  being  indifferent.  According  to  Gaibourt,  copaiba,  not  soHdi 
fiable  by  magnesia,  may  be  made  so  by  adding  one-sixth  of  Bordeaux  or  com- 
mon European  turpentine.  The  magnesia  employed  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  become  hydrated  by  exposure  to  a  moist  air  or  otherwise.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  pills  of  copaiba,  care  should  be  taken  to  divide  the  mass 
before  it  has  become  too  hard.  The  advantage  of  this  preparation  is,  that  the 
copaiba  is  brought  to  the  state  of  pill  with  little  increase  of  bulk.  Each  pill 
contains  nearly  five  grains  of  copaiba,  and  from  two  to  six  may  be  taken  for  a 
dose  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Hydrate  of  lime  produces  the  same  effect  as  magnesia,  and,  as  stated  by  M. 
Thierry,  in  a  shorter  time,  if  employed  according  to  his  formula.  He  takes  15 
parts  of  copaiba  and  1  part  of  slaked  lime,  mixes  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  trans- 
fers the  mixture  to  an  open  vessel,  places  this  upon  a  sand-bath,  and  sustains  the 
heat  for  four  hours,  occasionally  stirring.  The  hydrate  of  lime  must  have  been 
freshly  prepared  from  recently  burnt  lime.  The  mixture  loses  only  a  twenty- 
fourth  of  its  weight,  which  is  chiefly  the  water  of  the  hydrate.  (Journ.  de  Fharm., 
Se  ser.,  i.  310.) 

Pills  may  also  be  made  by  incorporating  vegetable  powders  with  copaiba  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistence;  but  this  method  has  the  inconvenience 
of  greatly  increasing  the  bulk.  Spermaceti  and  wax  have  been  proposed  as  ex- 
cipients;  and  the  latter,  which  was  originally  suggested  by  J.  F.  Simon,  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Maisch  as  retaining  all  the  volatile  oil,  and,  with  some  vegetable 
powder,  forming  a  mass  that  will  retain  its  plasticity  for  years.  One  part,  each, 
of  wax,  copaiba,  and  vegetable  powder  will  answer  the  purpose,  when  the  copaiba 
does  not  contain  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil;  but  if  richer  than  this, 
it  will  require  more  of  the  excipient.  To  prepare  the  pills,  melt  the  wax  at  the 
lowest  possible  heat,  then  gradually  add  the  copaiba,  and  lastly  incorporate  some 
vegetable  powder,  as  pulverized  liquorice  root,  for  example,  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. (See  Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  17.)  W. 

PILULiE  FERRI  CARBONATIS.  CT.aS^.,  ^r.  PilU  of  Carbonate  of 
Iron.     ValleVs  Ferruginous  Fills, 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  eight  troyounces;  Carbonate  of  Soda  nine  troy* 
ouneen;  Clarified  Mouqj  three  troyounces;  Sugar,  in  coarse  powder,  tivo  troy- 
ounces; Boiling  Water  <u;o  pints;  Syrup  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the 
Baits  separately,  each  in  a  pint  of  the  Water,  a  fluidounce  of  Syrup  having  been 
previously  added  to  each  pint.  Mix  the  two  solutions,  when  cold,  in  a  bottle 
just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  close  it  accurately  with  a  stopper,  and  set  it  by 
that  the  carbonate  of  iron  may  .subside.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and, 
having  mixed  water,  recently  boiled,  with  Syrup  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to 
the  fluidounce,  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  mixture  until  the  washings  no 
longer  have  a  saline  taste.  Place  the  precipitate  on  a  flannel  cloth  to  drain,  and, 
having  expressed  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  mix  it  immediately  willi  the 
Clarified  Honey  and  Sugar.  Lastly,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  the 
mixture,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  weight  of  eight  troy- 
ounces." U.  S. 

"  Take  of  the  Saccharated  Carbonate  of  Iron  one  ounce ;  Confection  of  Red 
Roses  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.    Beat  them  into  a  uniform  mass."  Br. 

The  effect  of  saccharine  matter  in  protecting  iron  from  oxidation  has  been 
explained  under  the  heads  of  Ferri  Carbonas  Sarcharata  and  Syrufius  Fern 
lodidi.  Tlie  U.  S.  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  is  anotlier  example  of  a  ferruginous 
preparation,  in  which  the  iron  is  protected  from  further  oxidation  by  ihe^  same 
means.  The  salts  employed  are  the  Harae  as  those  used  for  obtaining  the  oflicinal 
snlxjarbouate  of  iron;  but,  in  forming  that  preparation,  the  carbonate  which  is 
at  first  precipitated  absorbs  oxygen,  and  loses  nearly  all  its  carbonic  aciil  in  the 
processes  of  washing  and  drying.  When,  however^  as  in  the  U.  S.  formala  above 
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given,  the  reacting  salts  are  dissolved  in  weak  syrup  instead  of  water,  and  the 
washiLg  is  performed  with  weak  syrup  also,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  loss 
of  carbonic  acid,  during  the  separation  of  the  precipitate,  are  almost  completely 
prevented.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  preserve  it  unaltered,  and  to  bring  it 
to  the  pilular  consistence,  and  this  is  effected  by  admixture  with  honey  and 
sugar,  and  evaporation  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  It  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  process,  that  the  sulphate  of  iron  should  be  pure;  otherwise  some  ses- 
quioxide  will  be  present  in  the  product.  Tiie  process  is  that  of  JVI.  Vallet,  of 
Paris,  after  whom  the  preparation  is  popularly  called.  The  present  U.  S.  pro- 
cess differs  from  that  of  1850,  in  boiling  the  water  for  washing  so  as  to  expel  the 
air,  and  in  evaporating  to  a  definite  weight  at  the  close,  instead  of  to  a  proper 
consistence  as  before  directed ;  both  of  which  changes  are  improvements  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Squibb.  {Proceed,  of  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc,  1858,  p.  426.)  The  Bri- 
tish pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  is  made  from  the  saccharine  carbonate,  which  is 
brought  to  the  pilular  consistence  by  being  mixed  with  conserve  of  roses.  This 
mode  of  making  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Vallet;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  saccha- 
rine carbonate  is  admitted  to  contain  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  secondly,  conserve 
of  roses,  while  it  is  a  less  efficient  preservative  of  the  pilular  mass  than  honey 
and  sugar,  will,  through  its  tannic  acid,  form  an  inky  compound  with  the  ferru- 
ginous sesquioxide.  (See  Ferri  Carhonas  Saccharata.) 

Properlies.  The  U.  S.  preparation  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft  pilular  mass,  of  a 
dark  greenish-gray  colour,  becoming  black  on  exposure,  and  with  a  strong  ferru- 
ginous taste.  When  carefully  prepared,  it  is  wholly  and  readily  soluble  in  acids. 
It  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  cor- 
responding pill,  obtained  from  the  saccharine  carbonate,  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  one-third  of  ferruginous  matter. 

Medical  Properties.  The  U.  S.  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  or  Yallet's  ferru- 
ginous mass,  is  admirably  adapted  to  cases  in  which  chalybeate  preparations  are 
indicated.  It  is  considered  particularly  useful  in  chlorosis,  amenorrhcea,  and 
other  female  complaints,  and  appears  to  act  favourably  by  increasing  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood,  causing  the  capillary  system  to  become  more  fully  in- 
jected, and  the  lips  to  assume  a  redder  colour.  It  may  be  given  in  divided  doses 
to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  continued 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  if  improvement  take  place.  As  the  mass  is  not  divided 
in  the  U.  S.  formula,  it  is  necessary  in  prescription  to  indicate  the  weight  of  each 
pill,  which  may  vary  from  three  to  five  grains,  according  to. the  views  of  the  pre- 
scriber.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the  alterative  effects  of  iron  are  indi- 
cated, Yallet's  preparation  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  employed.  Its  chief 
merits  are  its  unchangeableness  and  ready  solubility  in  acids.  For  further  in- 
formation respecting  it,  see  the  favourable  report  made  on  Yallet's  pills  to  the 
French  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1831,  by  M.  Soubeiran,  republished  in 
the  Am.  Jou7'n.  of  Pharm.  (x.  244),  and  the  paper  on  carbonate  of  iron  by 
Professor  Procter,  in  the  same  journal  (x.  272). 

Blaud^s  ferruginous  pills,  celebrated  in  France  as  a  remedy  in  chlorosis,  are 
prepared  from  equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  made 
into  a  pilular  mass  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  powdered  liquorice  root. 
They  contain,  as  the  result  of  the  double  decomposition,  carbonate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  B. 

PILULE  FERRI  COMPOSITiE.  U,S.   Compound  PUU  of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Carbonate 
of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  each,  sixty  grains;  Syrup  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub 
the  Myrrh,  first  with  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  afterwards  with  the  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  beat  them  with  Syrup  fo  us  to 
form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Mistura  Ferri  CoDiposita  in  pro- 
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perties  and  composition.  It  is  a  good  emmenagogne  and  antihectic  tonic.  As 
its  peculiar  advantages  depend  upon  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  speedily  changes  into  the  sesquioxide  on  exposure,  it  is  proper  that 
only  so  much  of  the  mass  should  be  prepared  as  may  be  wanted  for  immediate 
use.  Ii  is  said  that  the  iron  will  be  better  preserved  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  if, 
instead  of  mixing  the  ingredients  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  operator 
should  first  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  finely  powdered,  in  the  syrup,  with  a 
moderate  heat,  then  add  the  carbonate  of  soda,  stirring  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  lastly  incorporate  the  myrrh.  From  two  to  six  pills  may  be  given  at 
a  dose  three  times  a  day.  W. 

PILULE  FERRI  lODIDI.  ^.aS'.  Pilula  Ferri  Iodidi.  J?r.  Filh 
of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Iodine  half  a  troyounce;  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire  and  cut  in 
pieces,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ; 
.Marshmallow,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce;  Gum  Arabic,  in  fine  powder, 
Reduced  Iron,  each,  sixty  grains;  Water  ten  Jluidrachni)^.  Mix  the  Iodine 
with  a  fluidonnce  of  the  Water  in  a  thin  glass  bottle,  add  the  Iron,  and  shake 
them  together  until  a  clear,  green  solution  is  obtained.  Mix  the  Powders  in  a 
small  porcelain  capsule,  and  filter  upon  them,  through  a  small  filter,  first  the 
solution  previously  heated,  and  afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  Water  in  order 
to  wash  the  filter.  Then,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  with  constant  stirring,  evapo- 
rate the  whole  to  a  pilalar  consistence,  and  divide  the  mass  into  three  hundred 
pills. 

•*  Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  in  a  fluidrachm  of  Ether,  shake  the 
pills  with  the  solution  until  they  are  uniformly  coated,  and  put  them  on  a  plate 
to  dry,  occasionally  stirring  them  until  the  drying  is  completed.  Lastly,  keep  the 
pills  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

"  These  pills  are  devoid  of  the  smell  of  iodine ;  and  distilled  water,  rubbed 
wjMi  them  and  filtered,  does  not  colour  solution  of  starch,  or  gives  it  only  a 
,  _iit  blue  tint."  U.  S. 

**  Take  of  Fine  Iron  Wwe  forty  grains :  Iodine  eighty  grains ;  Refined  Sugar, 
in  powder,  seventy  grains;  Liquorice  Root,  in  powder,  one  hundred  and  forty 
'jraius;  Distilled  WtiXitv  fifty  minims.  Agitate  the  Iron  with  the  Iodine  and 
Water  in  a  strong  stoppered  ounce  phial,  until  the  froth  becomes  white.  Pour 
the  fluid  upon  the  Sugar  in  a  mortar,  triturate  briskly,  and  gradually  add  the 
Liquorice."  ^r. 

The  pills  of  iodide  of  iron  were  introduced,  as  a  new  officinal,  into  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  at  the  revision  of  1S50.  The  U.  S.  pills  are  formed  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Prof.  Procter,  in  imitation  of  lUamard's  pills  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  May,  1800),  and  are  much  superior  to  those  made  by  the  L^.  S.  pro- 
cess of  1850,  or  by  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  The  iodine  and  iron 
unite  directly  to  form  the  iodide  of  iron  in  solution,  which  is  protected  against 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air  by  the  sugar  and  reduced  iron  into  which  the 
solution  is  dropped,  while  the  marshmallow  and  gum  serve  to  give  due  consist- 
cnre  and  [jla.^ticity  to  the  pilular  mass.  The  pills  are  still  further  protected  from 
the  air  by  the  impervious  coating  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  which  readily  yields  to  the 
softening  and  .solvent  properties  of  the  gastric  li(|uid8.  The  great  disadvantage 
of  the  pill  of  iodide  of  iron,  as  owlinarily  prepared,  is  that  it  will  not  keep ;  crum- 
bling by  time  and  exposure,  and  evolving  iodine  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron.  The  preparation,  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  has  stood  the 
test  of  time ;  and  we  have  seen  pills  prepared  four  years  since,  which  exhibit  no 
fiiffns  of  change.  Each  pill  contains  about  a  grain  of  iodide  of  iron  and  one-fifth 
of  a  grain  of  reduced  iron.  The  therapeutic  uses  of  this  preparation  are  the 
tame  as  those  of  iodide  of  iron.  (See  Fcrri  lodidum.)  B. 
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PILULE  GALBANI  COMPOSITE.  ?7. aS'.  Pilula  Assafcetid^ 
CoMrosiTA.  Br,  Compound  PilUt  of  Galbanum,  Compound  Pill  of  Aasa^ 
fetida. 

"Take  of  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  each,  three  hundred  and  sixtij  grains;  Assa- 
fetida  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Syrup  a  sufficient  quantity.  Beat  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  pilalar  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty 
pills."  U.  S. 

"Tai^e  of  Assafetida,  Galbanum,  and  Myrrh,  each,  two  ounces;  Treacle  an 
ounce.  Heat  all  together  in  a  capsule  by  means  of  a  steam  or  water  bath,  and  stir 
the  mass  until  it  assumes  a  uniform  consistence."  Br. 

This  compound  is  given  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue  in  chlorosis 
and  hysteria.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

PILULE  HYDRARGYBLi[7..S'.  Pilula  Hydrargyri.  ^r.  Pilhof 

Mercury,     Mercurial  Pill,     Blue  Pill, 

"  Take  of  Mercury  a  troyounce  ;  Confection  of  Rose  a  troyounce  and  a  half; 
Liquorice  Root,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce.    Rub  the  Mercury  with  the 
Confection  until  the  globules  cease  to  be  visible ;  then  add  the  Liquorice  Root, 
and  beat  the  whole  into  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

The  British  process  is  the  same  with  the  above,  one-half  only  of  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  being  used,  and  no  division  of  the  mass  into  pills  directed. 

This  preparation  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  blue  pill  or  blue  mass. 
The  mercury  constitutes  one-third  of  the  mass ;  and  consequently  the  pill  of  our 
Pharmacopoeia,  weighing  three  grains,  contains  one  grain  of  the  metal. 

The  precise  condition  of  the  mercury  in  this  preparation  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. By  far  the  greater  portion  is  in  a  state  of  minute  mechanical  division, 
and  not  chemically  altered.  Some  maintain  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  in 
this  state,  others,  that  a  small  portion  is  converted  during  the  trituration  into 
the  protoxide,  and  that  this  is  the  ingredient  upon  which  the  activity  of  the  pill 
depends.  The  supposed  oxidation  is  attributed  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
air  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  greatly  extended  by  the  separation  of  its  par- 
ticles, partly  to  the  action  of  the  substance  used  in  the  trituration.  If  the  mer- 
cury be  not  oxidized  during  the  trituration,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  be- 
comes so  to  a  slight  extent  by  subsequent  exposure.  The  obvious  changes  wh\ch 
the  mass  undergoes  by  time  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way ;  and  protoxide 
of  mercury  is  asserted  to  have  been  actually  extracted  from  old  mercurial  pill. 
Nevertheless,  it  scarcely  admits  of  dispute,  that  the  metal,  quite  independently 
of  oxidation  out  of  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing  the  peculiar  mercurial 
effects  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  probably  undergoing  chemical  changes 
there.  According  to  M.  Mialhe,  mercury  is  slowly  converted  into  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  the  stomach,  under  the  combined  agency  of  air  and  chloride  of  sodi- 
um. All  agree  that  the  eflBcacy  of  the  preparation  is  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  mercury,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  in  which  the  metallic 
globules  disappear.  This  extinction  may  be  effected  by  trituration  with  various 
substances;  and  munna,  syrup,  honey,  liquorice,  mucilage,  soap,  guaiac,  and 
extract  of  dandelion  have  been  recommended,  among  others,  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  confection  of  roses  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  Pharmacopceias,  as  less 
liable  to  objection  than  any  other.  The  mercury  is  known  to  be  completely  ex- 
tinguished, when,  upon  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  with  the  end  of  the 
finger  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or  glass,  no  globules  appear.  Powdered  liquorice 
root  is  added  in  order  to  give  due  consistence  to  the  mass.  Some  prefer  for  the 
purpose  powdered  marshmallow  root.  Mr.  W.  W.  Stoddart  has  found  that  the 
extinguishment  of  the  mercury,  in  the  officinal  process,  is  very  much  hastened 
by  rubbing  it  first  with  the  powdered  liquorice  root,  moistened  with  a  little  dis- 
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tilled  water  or  rose  water,  and  afterwards  incorporating  the  confection.  {Am 
Joum.  of  F harm.,  xxYii'i.  162.)  As  the  trituration  requires  to  be  long  continued, 
and  renders  the  process  very  laborious,  it  is  customary  to  prepare  the  mass  by 
machinery.  At  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  London,  the  trituration  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  steam.  The  machine  there  employed  consists  of  "  a  circular  iron 
trough  for  the  reception  of  the  materials,  in  which  revolve  four  wooden  cylin- 
ders, having  also  a  motion  on  their  axis."  A  machine  for  preparing  blue  mass, 
capable  of  being  worked  by  the  hand  or  by  steam-power,  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  Baltimore,  and,  having  been  found  to  answer  well,  is 
in  extensive  use.  It  is  described  and  figured  in  the  AmeiHcan  Journal  of  Phar- 
viacy  (xxi.  6).  We  have  already  referred,  under  Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretd,  to 
another  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Squibb,  by  which  the  extinguish- 
ment of  mercury  is  very  satisfactorily  effected.*  Formerly  much  of  the  blue  mass 
used  in  this  country  was  imported;  but  at  present  the  market  is  chiefly  supplied 
by  our  own  druggists.  The  preparation  slowly  changes  colour  upon  being  kept, 
assuming  an  olive  and  sometimes  even  a  reddish  tint,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  further  oxidation  of  the  mercury. f 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  pills  are  among  the  mildest  of  the  mer- 
curials, being  less  liable  than  most  others  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  exercising 
the  peculiar  influence  of  the  remedy  upon  the  system  with  less  irritation.  They 
are  much  employed  for  producing  the  sialagogue  and  alterative  action  of  mer- 
cury. For  tlie  former  purpose,  one  pill  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day; 
and  in  urgent  cases  the  dose  may  be  increased.  Even  this  preparation  some- 
times disturbs  the  bowels.  It  sliould  tiien  be  given  combined  with  a  little  opium, 
or  in  very  minute  doses,  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  mass,  repeated  every 
hour  or  two  through  the  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  absorption  before  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  administered  to  act  as  an  irritant.  With  a  view  to  the  altera- 
tive effect  upon  the  digestive  organs,  one  pill  maybe  given  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  at  bedtime,  and  followed  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels  should  not 
be  opened,  by  a  small  dose  of  laxative  medicine.  From  five  to  fifteen  grains  of 
the  mass  are  occasionally  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  cases  requiring  a  peculiar  im- 
pression upon  the  liver;  but,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  it  should  always  either 
be  combined  with  or  speedily  followed  by  a  more  certain  purgative.  The  blue 
mass  may  often  be  administered  with  advantage,  suspended  in  water  by  the  in- 
tervention of  thick  mucilage ;  and  it  forms  an  excellent  addition  to  the  chalk 

*  Mr.  James  Beatson,  apothecary  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  New  York,  found  great 
ailvfintngc  in  the  following  mode  of  preparing  the  mercurial  pill,  wliich,  while  much  easier 
than  l\it;  officinal  method,  yields  the  same  results.  Instead  of  mixing  the  uieroury  with 
r'  '     *'     •  ■    >s  it  with  the  honey  directed  in  the  preparation  of  the  confection, 

'  Lv,  then  adds  the  heated  rose  water  and  sugar,  and  lastly  the 

]  jiiorice  root  in  succession,  all  in  tho  ofllciual  proportions.    For 

I  il  directed  in  the  U.  S.  process  for  confection  of  roses,  he  em- 

t  V.  (Am.  Journ.  o/rharm.,  xxiv.  204.) 

t  The  mercuiirtl  piil  in  very  apt  to  contain  less  than  the  due  proportion  of  the  mctaL 
I'his  was  frequently  th<»  oni*«»  with  Ihf*  nm<«M  as^  fortnorly  import ♦•d.  The  frand  may  bo  de- 
;■'  led  by  the  followin  -  .1  by  Prof. 

lit  1  i,  of  New  York,  an  Pharmacy. 

\  •'■■' ■•■■-'••    of  ),,.,.   ,       .       >  ,    ;         .    ■   ,        ,    :     .  i.ii    .   ,-    i:i     \.    1    ^>  Mil   uixiui    uin.- fourth  of 

:    tii.ir.--.    :i:.  I     i !.  I  '  ■  ni  m.-.-.  I     ml    ,   a    mi, all    )_ncii    ^^lass    bulb,   Bt    the    Cud  of  • 

I  till...,  il,r  ..j.rii  cxtrfiiiit^'  ..1  wl.icti  i>  in>-ciU'd,  through  u  cork,  into  al- 
oiiol,  contained  in  a  broad-mouthed  glans  rial;  another  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  passing 
liirough  the  cork  in  order  to  permit  the  escape  of  uncondcnsed  gases.  Heat  is  then  ap- 
jlied  to  the  bulb  by  means  of  a  Hpirit-himp,  is  gradually  increased  until  the  glai^s  become! 
red  hot,  and  continued  for  an  hour.  The  alcohol  in  the  vial  dissolves  the  empyreuinatio 
products,  and,  by  '  "  wed  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  1 1  '  -houtany 
mercury  that  ni  i  '-nsod  upon  its  sides.  Th-'  i  tho  con- 
densed mercury, ihen  washed  with  freah  alcu..x/.,  ....v.,  ....  v. ..^..v^^.    (See  ^m. 

Journ.  o/J'harm.,  xrii.  161  and  809.) 
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mijturc  in  diarrhoea,  particularly  that  of  children,  when  the  biliary  secretion  is 
deticien'.,  or  otherwise  deranged.*  W. 

PILUL.E  OPII.  U.  S.   Fills  of^  Opium. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
grai7is.  Beat  them  together  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  di- 
vided into  sixty  pills."  U.  S. 

This  process  is  designed  merely  to  furnish  a  convenient  formula  for  putting 
opium  into  the  pilular  form,  preferable  to  the  mode  sometimes  practised  of  mak- 
ing the  pills  directly  from  the  unpowdered  mass  of  opium  as  found  in  commerce. 
The  soap  answers  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  a  due  consistence,  and  is  there- 
fore in  small  proportion.    Each  pill  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

As  hard  old  opium  pills  are  sometimes  preferred,  in  cases  of  irritable  stomach, 
in  consequence  of  their  slow  solution,  it  is  proper  for  the  apothecary  to  keep 
some  in  this  state  to  meet  the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

Of  either  of  the  officinal  pills  above  directed,  one  is  a  medium  dose  in  refer- 
ence to  the  full  effects  of  opium.  W. 

PILULA  PLUMBI  CUM  OPIO.  i5r.   Pill  of  Lead  and  Opium. 

"Take  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  in  fine  powder,  thirty-six  grains;  Opium,  in  fine 
powder,  six  grains;  Confection  of  Roses  six  grains.  Beat  them  into  a  uniform 
mass, "  Br. 

This  pill  would  be  better  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription ;  the  requisite 
proportion  of  opium  to  the  acetate  varying  in  different  cases.  The  tannic  acid 
of  the  confection  of  roses  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  acetate ;  but  the  result- 
ing tannate  of  lead  is  not  inert.  The  mass  contains  six  parts  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  in  eight,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  to  begin 
with.  W. 

PILULiE  QUINIiE  SULPHATIS.Z7.aS'.  Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia  a  troyounce ;  Gum  Arabic,  in  fine  powder,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Clarified  Honey  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the 
Sulphate  of  Quinia  and  Gum  Arabic;  then  beat  them  with  Clarified  Honey  so 
as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

As  the  pills  made  as  here  directed  are  apt  to  become  hard,  and  of  difficult 
solubility  when  long  kept,  various  other  excipients  have  been  recommended  to 
obviate  this  disadvantage,  as  honey  alone,  and  confection  of  roses.  Mr.  Edward 
Parrish  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  pills  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  by 
taking  20  grains  of  the  salt,  adding  15  drops  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  and 
triturating  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  pilular  consistence.  Though  at  first 
liquid,  the  mixture  soon  thickens,  and  finally  becomes  quite  solid.  The  officinal 
Bulphate  is  thus  rendered  more  soluble  by  combining  with  an  additional  eq,  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  solubility  of  the  result- 
ing pill,  and  the  smallness  of  its  bulk.  A  five-grain  pill  made  in  this  way  is  not 
inconveniently  large.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxv.  292.) 

Each  of  the  officinal  pills  contains  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  twelve 
are  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  good  Peruvian  Bark.  W. 

*  The  blue  pill  is  sometimes  wanted  in  the  state  of  powder;  but,  from  its  peculiar  ccn- 
Btitution,  is  not  eligible  for  reduction  to  this  form;  as  the  mercury  is  disposed  to  aggre- 
gate during  pulverization,  and,  from  the  honey  it  contains,  it  is  apt,  when  pulverized,  to 
attract  moisture  from  the  air.  Mr,  Ch.  Bullock,  therefore,  recommends  the  lollowing  me- 
thod of  preparing  a  powder,  which  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  represent  the  blue  pill,  in 
reference  to  its  therapeutic  effects.  Take  of  finely  powdered  Elm-bark,  finely  powdered 
Sugar,  and  Mercury,  equal  parts,  and  of  Alcohol  a  sufficiency.  Hub  the  mercury  with  the 
powdered  bark,  adding  from  time  to  time  enougti  alcohol  to  maintain  a  pasty  consistence, 
till  the  mercury  is  completely  extinguished;  then  spread  the  mass  on  paper  to  dry.  When 
dry,  powder  it,  add  the  sugar,  and  rub  the  mixture  thoroughly  until  the  pov/der  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  fine  bolting  cloth.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. ^  May,  1859,  p.  271.) — N»U  ia 
the  tweljih  edition. 
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PILULiE  RHEI.  U,S,   Pills  of  Rhubarb. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Soap, 
in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  Beat  them  together  with  water 
80  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  handred  and  twenty  pills." 
U.S. 

Rhubarb  is  so  often  given  in  the  pilular  form,  that  it  is  convenient  both  for 
the  physician  and  apothecary  to  have  an  officinal  formula,  indicating  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  pills,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  to  be  contained  in 
each.  Soap,  as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  has  stood  the  test  of  long 
experience  as  a  good  excipient  for  rhubarb.  We  have  found  rhubarb  pills,  made 
with  compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  without  other  ingredient,  to  answer  an 
excellent  purpose.    Each  oflBcinal  pill  contains  three  grains  of  rhubarb.      W. 

PILULE  RHEI  COMPOSIT/E.  U.S.  Pilula  Rhei  Composita.  Br. 
Compound  Pills  of  Rhubarb.    Compound  Rhubarb  Pill. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  pow- 
der, Uiree  hundred  and  sixty  grains ;  Myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce; 
Oil  of  Peppermint  half  a  fiuidrachm.  Beat  them  together  with  water  so  as  to 
form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces;  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine 
powder,  two  ounces  a7id  a  quarter ;  Myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Hard  Soap  one  ounce  and  a  half;  English  Oil  of  Peppermint  one  fiuidrachm 
and  a  half;  Treacle,  by  weight, /our  ounces.  Reduce  the  Soap  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and.  triturate  it  with  the  Rhubarb,  Aloes,  and  Myrrh,  then  add  the  Treacle 
and  Oil  of  Peppermint,  and  beat  the  whole  into  a  uniform  mass."yir. 

This  is  a  warm  tonic  laxative,  useful  in  costiveness  with  debility  of  stomach. 
From  two  to  four  pills,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  mass,  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day.  W. 

PILULiE  SAPONIS  COMPOSITiE.  U.S.  Pilula  Opii.  5r.  Com- 
pound  Pills  nf  Soap. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Soap,  in  fine  powder,  half  a 
troyounce.    Beat  them  together  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce;  Hard  Soap  tivo  ounces; 
Distilled  Water  a  sujjiciency.  Reduce  the  Soap  to  a  fine  powder,  add  the  Opium 
with  the  Water,  and  beat  into  a  uniform  mass. '^i^r. 

This  preparation  is  useful  by  aflfording  the  opportunity  of  conveniently  ad- 
ministering opium,  in  a  i)ilnlar  and  readily  soluble  form,  in  small  fractions  of  a 
grain.  The  name  nsed  in  the  former  British  Pharmacopicias,  and  ailopted  in  our 
own,  was  prol»ably  intended  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  preparation  from  the 
patient.  Both  the  name,  however,  and  the  object  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
British  Council.    One  grain  of  opinm  is  contained  in  five  of  the  mass.        W. 

PILUL^E  SCILLiE  COMPOSIT.E.  U.S.  Pilula  Scill.e  Compo- 
BITA.  Rr.    Compound  PilU  of  Squill.    Compound  Squill  Pill. 

"Take  of  Squill,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Ginger,  in  fine  powder.  Am- 
moniac, in  fine  powder,  each,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Soap,  in  fine 
powder,  one  hundred  and  eighty  grains;  Syrup  o  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  powders  together;  then  beat  them  with  Syrup  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass, 
to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills."  U.  S. 

•'Take  of  Squill,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter;  Ginger,  in  fine 
powder,  Ammoniac,  in  powder,  Hard  Soap,  each,  one  ounce;  Treacle  two 
ounces,  or  a  sufficiency.  Redoce  the  Soap  to  powder,  and  triturate  it  with  the 
Squill,  Ginger,  and  Ammoniac;  then  add  the  Treacle,  and  beat  into  a  uniform 
mass.*'  Jir. 

This  is  a  sUmalant  expectorant  oompouod,  depending  for  its  yirtnes  chiefly 
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on  the  sqaill,  and  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  affections  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane.  From  five  to  ten  grains  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  preparation  should  be  made  when  wanted  for  immediate  use, 
as  the  squill  which  it  contains  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  keeping.  W. 

PLUMBUM. 

Preparations  of  Lead: 

Of  the  Preparations  formerly  considered  under  this  head,  Solution  of  SubacC' 
tote  of  Lead  and  Diluted  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  LiQUORES  or  Solutions;  and  Iodide  of  Lead,  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  the  only  one  remaining. 

PLUMBI  lODIDUM.  U.S.   Iodide  of  Lead. 

"Take  of  Nitrate  of  Lead,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  each,  four  troyounces; 
Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantiy.  With  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve  the  Nitrate 
of  Lead  in  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  half  a  pint  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Allow  the  precipitate  formed  to  subside, 
and,  having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water,  and 
dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 

In  this  process  the  nitrate  of  lead  gives  up  its  metal  to  the  iodine,  from  which 
it  receives  the  potassium  ;  the  operation  taking  place  between  single  equivalents 
of  the  several  ingredients.  The  nitrate  of  potassa  thus  formed  remains  in  solu- 
tion, while  the  iodide  of  lead  is  precipitated.  The  saturating  proportions  of  ni- 
trate of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  1656  of  the  former  and  105-5  of  the 
latter,  or  almost  precisely  equal  quantities.  The  proportions  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  those  of  exact  saturation.  An  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in- 
dependently of  the  waste,  has  the  disadvantage  of  holding  a  portion  of  the  iodide 
of  lead  in  solution;  while,  according  to  Christison,  an  excess  of  lead  over  the 
iodine  disposes  to  the  formation  of  the  lemon-yellow  insoluble  oxyiodide  of  lead. 
By  the  use  of  equal  quantities  of  the  two  salts,  these  disadvantages  are  avoided. 
As  iodide  of  lead  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  desirable  to  use  as  little 
of  the  menstruum  as  will  answer ;  and  hence  the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  water  employed. 

Iodide  of  lead  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  British  Pharmacopoeia;  though 
all  the  three  Colleges,  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  gave  processes  for  it. 
In  the  London  process  acetate  of  lead  was  employed  instead  of  the  nitrate ;  but 
M.  Depaire,  of  Brussels,  ascertained  that,  in  this  process,  a  considerable  amount 
of  iodine  remains  in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  the  iodide  of  lead ;  and 
M.  F.  Boudet  states  that  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  resulting  from  the  process 
is  10  per  cent,  less  than  theory  would  indicate.  By  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  solution,  after  precipitation,  an  additional  quantity  of  iodide  of  lead  is  ob- 
tained. M.  Boudet  ascribes  this  result  to  the  formation  of  a  portion  of  soluble 
iodide  of  potassium  and  lead,  whenever  iodide  of  lead  and  acetate  of  potassa  are 
in  contact.  By  substituting  nitrate  for  acetate  of  lead,  he  found  that  a  quantity 
of  iodide  of  lead  was  obtained,  as  near  that  required  by  theory  as  the  solubility 
of  the  iodide  of  lead  permits.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  s^r.,  xi.  274.) 

From  the  above  remarks  it  would  appear  that  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia is  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  and  especially  over  that  in  which  the 
acetate  of  lead  is  used,  as  the  nitrate  is  more  easily  obtained  pure.  Some  inter- 
esting experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  T.  Huraut,  of  Paris,  on  the  different 
methods  of  preparing  iodide  of  lead.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  between 
any  of  the  soluble  iodides  and  the  soluble  salts  of  lead.  It  resulted  from  his  ob- 
servations that  of  the  two  salts  of  lead  employed,  the  nitrate  was  to  be  preferred, 
and  of  the  various  iodides,  though  iodide  of  potassium  yielded  a  very  handsome 
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product,  yet  iodide  ot  calcium  afforded  one  not  inferior  in  quality,  and  somewhat 
greater  in  quantity.  Upon  a  small  scale,  as  the  process  is  performed  by  the 
apothecary,  the  difference  would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  but  it  might  be 
important  to  the  manufacturer.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxi.  228.) 

As  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  process,  iodide  of  lead  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright 
yellow,  heavy,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  1235  parts  of  cold 
water  (Soubeiran,  Trait,  de  Pharm.),  and  194  of  boiling  water,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, deposits  it  in  minute,  shining,  golden-yellow,  crystalline  scales.  It  melts  by 
heat,  and  is  dissipated  in  vapours,  which  are  at  first  yellow,  and  ultimately  violet 
in  consequence  of  the  disengagement  of  the  iodine.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent 
of  iodine  126-3,  and  one  of  lead  103-6  =  229-9.  As  a  test  of  its  purity,  the 
Edinburgh  College  stated  that  five  grains  are  entirely  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  by  a  fluidrachm  of  pyroligneous  acid,  diluted  with  a  fluidounce  and  a  half 
of  distilled  water ;  and  golden  crystals  are  copiously  deposited  when  the  solution 
cools.  According  to  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  100  grains  of  it,  dissolved 
at  a  boiling  heat  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water,  will,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  iodine,  yield  with  sulphate  of  soda,  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead 
weighing  66  grains.  It  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  light.  It  is  stated  by 
Engelhardt  that  iodine  is  separated  from  iodide  of  lead  by  the  perchlorides  of 
iron  and  copper;  while  the  other  metallic  chlorides,  whether  bichlorides,  sesqui- 
chlorides,  or  protochlorides,  have  no  such  effect,  producing  compounds  of  iodides 
of  the  metal  employed  with  chlorides  of  lead.  (Chem.  Oaz.,  Jan.  15, 1856,  p.  24.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Use^i.  This  compound  is  supposed  to  have  the  re- 
solvent properties  of  iodine,  combined  with  those  which  are  peculiar  to  lead,  and 
was  at  one  time  recommended  in  tuberculous  diseases,  in  which,  however,  it  has 
proved  wholly  ineflBcient.  It  is  said  to  have  been  usefully  employed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  scrofulous  tumours  and  other  indolent  swellings,  and  in  the  cure  of 
obstinate  ulcers ;  and  for  these  purposes  has  been  used  both  internally,  and  lo- 
cally in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  According  to  Dr.  Cogswell,  if  given  for  some 
time  in  small  doses,  it  produces  the  effects  of  lead,  but  not  those  of  iodine,  upon 
the  system.  ( Christisori's  Dispensatory.)  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  three 
or  four  grains.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  states  that  ten  grains  are  borne  without  in- 
convenience. W 

POTASSA. 

Preparations  of  Potassa, 

Of  the  Preparations  formerly  embraced  in  this  category,  the  Solution  of  Po- 
tassa, and  the  Solution  of  Citrate  of  Potassa  have  been  transferred  to  the  Li- 
QU0HE8  or  Solutions;  Pure  Nitrate  of  Potassa,  Dub.,  has  been  treated  of  in 
Pari  I.  of  this  work ;  and  the  following  preparations,  at  one  time  officinal,  have 
been  omitted  in  the  existing  Pharmacopoeias ;  namely,  Solution  of  Carbonate 
o/iVfWKO,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.,  Effervescing  Water  of  Potassa,  Ed.,  Sulphate 
of  Potassa  with.  Sulphur,  Ed.,  Bisulphate  of  Potassa,  Ed.,  Dub.,  and  Compound 
Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  Loud.,  Dub. 

POTASSA.  U.  S.  Potassa  Caustica.  Br,  Kali  Purum.  Potassa. 
Caustin  Potassa,     Hydrate  of  Potassa, 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Potassa  eifjht  pints.  Evaporate  it  rapidly  in  an  iron 
vessel,  over  the  fire,  until  elmllition  ceases,  and  the  Potassa  melts.  Pour  this 
into  suitable  moulds,  and  keep  it,  when  cold,  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Potash  two  jnnfs  [Imperial  measure].  Hoil  down  the 
Solution  rapidly  in  a  silver  or  clean  iron  vessel,  till  all  ebullition  ceases,  and  a 
fluid  of  oily  consistence  remains.  Pour  this  into  proper  mouMs,  and  when  it 
has  solidified,  and  while  it  is  still  warm,  put  it  into  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

The  concrete  alkali,  obtained  by  these  processes,  is  the  hydrate  of  potassa, 
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sufficiently  pure  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  having  ''*»en  obtained  by  another  formula  (see  Liquor  Potassae)^ 
the  formation  of  the  present  preparation  requires  merely  the  evaporation  of  this 
solution,  until  the  whole  of  its  uncorabined  water  is  driven  otf.  The  evapora- 
tion must  be  performed  in  metallic  vessels,  as  those  of  glass  or  earthenware  are 
acted  on  by  the  alkali ;  and  it  should  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  abridcre  the  period  during  which  the  solution  would  be  liable  to  absorb 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  When  poured  out  on  a  metallic  plate  or 
dish,  the  ca^ce,  just  as  it  concretes,  may  be  marked  with  a  knife  in  the  directions 
in  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  and  when  cold  it  readily  breaks  in  those  directions. 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  run  the  fused  alkali  into  suitable  moulds,  as  directed 
in  the  U.  S.  and  British  formulas.  These  should  be  made  of  iron  and  have  a 
cylindrical  shape,  which  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  alkali  for  surgical 
use.  Green  glass  bottles  with  ground  stoppers  are  best  adapted  for  preserving 
this  preparation,  as  white  flint  glass  is  slightly  acted  on. 

Properties,  &c.  In  its  officinal  form,  potassa  is  in  sticks  having  a  fibrous  frac- 
ture, and,  when  properly  prepared  from  pure  materials,  white  and  somewhat  trans- 
lucent; but,  as  often  found  in  the  shops,  they  have  a  dingy  gray  or  greenish  co- 
lour, with  occasionally  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  slaking  lime.  It  is 
extremely  caustic  and  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  less  than  its  weight  of 
water,  leaving  but  a  slight  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution  agrees  in  properties  with 
Liquor  Potassa3.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  low  red 
heat  it  melts,  and  at  bright  redness  is  volatilized.  On  account  of  its  deliquescent 
property,  and  its  strong  attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  very 
accurately  stopped  bottles.  In  the  state  here  described,  the  alkali  is  united  with 
water,  forming  hydrate  of  potassa.  As  formerly  obtained  by  the  U.  S.,  London, 
and  Edinburgh  formulas,  from  solution  of  potassa  derived  from  an  impure  carbo- 
nate, it  contained  various  impurities,  which,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  its 
medicinal  value ;  such  as  chloride  and  teroxide  of  potassium,  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
lime,  silica,  alumina,  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  a  portion  of  the  alkali  still  in  a 
carbonated  state.  As  our  officinal  solution  of  potassa,  from  which  the  alkali  is 
now  prepared,  is  made  from  the  bicarbonate,  the  resulting  potassa  is  purer  than 
as  formerly  obtained.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  dissolved  by 
water  and  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  residue,  which  probably  con- 
sists chiefly  of  undecomposed  carbonate,  as  this  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Officinal 
potassa  may  be  rendered  nearly  pure  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up 
only  the  hydrated  alkali,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  dry 
mass  obtained.  Hydrale  of  potassa,  when  thus  procured,  is  called  alcoholic  po- 
tassa. It  is  generally  in  flat  white  pieces,  which  are  dry,  hard,  brittle,  and  ex- 
tremely caustic.  Its  other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  impure  hydrate 
above  described.  According  to  Mr.  H.  Wurtz,  of  New  York,  alcoholic  potassa 
usually  contains  a  trace  of  silicate  of  potassa,  which  appears  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  alcohol.  The  source  of  this  is  the  carbonate  of  potassa  employed,  which 
may  be  freed  from  this  impurity  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  in  a  sheet- 
iron  dish,  to  dryness,  and  adding,  from  time  to  time,  lumps  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. The  silicate  is  thus  converted  into  the  carbonate;  and,  on  dissolving 
the  residue,  the  silica  appears  in  flakes,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration. 
{N.  Y.  Journ.of  Pharm.,  Feb.  1852.)  Potassa  may  be  discriminated  from  the 
other  fixed  alkalies  (soda  and  lithia)  by  aff'ording,  when  in  solution,  a  crystalline 
precipitate  (cream  of  tartar)  with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  and  a  yellow  one 
with  bichloride  of  platinum.  Potassa  imparts  to  the  flame  of  burning  alcohol 
in  which  it  is  dissolved  a  reddish  tint;  soda  colours  it  yellow  even  in  the  presence 
of  potassa;  and  thus  a  method  is  afforded  of  detecting  an  admixture  of  the  latter 
with  the  former  alkali.  According  to  Bunsen,  when  the  flame  is  regarded  throug!i 
&  glass  of  a  cobalt  blue  colour,  only  the  colour  imparted  by  potassa  is  seen,  that 
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peculiar  to  soda  not  being  able  to  penetrate  through  blue  glass.  [^Joum.  de 
Pharm.,  Oct.  1860,  p.  319.)  The  officinal  potassa,  apart  from  impurities,  consists 
of  one  eq.  of  dry  potassa  47  2,  and  one  of  water  9  =  56-2.  Dry  potassa  is  com- 
posed of  one  eq.  of  potassium  392,  and  one  of  oxygen  8  =  47-2.  (See  Potas- 
sium.) B. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  is  the  old  causlicum  comm  une  ocerrimum 
or  strongest  common  caustic.  It  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  quickly  destroying 
the  life  of  the  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  extending  its  action  to 
a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface.  In  this  latter  respect,  it  dift'ers  from 
nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic,  to  wiiich  it  is,  therefore,  prefeiTed  in  forming 
issues  and  opening  abscesses.  It  has  been  used  for  removing  stricture  of  tho 
urethra ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  spread,  it  may,  unless  carefully 
applied,  produce  such  a  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  as  to  open  a  pas- 
sage for  tlie  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  most  convenient  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  caustic  for  the  formation  of  an  issue,  is  to  apply  to  the  skin  a  piece  of 
linen  spread  with  adhesive  plaster,  having  a  circular  opening  in  its  centre  cor- 
responding with  the  intended  size  of  the  issue,  and  then  to  rub  upon  the  skin, 
within  the  opening,  a  piece  of  the  caustic  previously  moistened  at  one  end.  The 
application  is  to  be  continued  till  the  life  of  the  part  is  destroyed,  when  the 
caustic  should  be  carefully  washed  off  with  a  wet  sponge  or  wet  tow,  or  neutral- 
ized by  vinegar.  The  preparation  is  also  employed  for  forming  solutions  of 
potassa  of  definite  strength,  whether  for  medicinal  or  pharmaceutic  use.  A 
solution  of  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  caustic  potassa  in  two  fluidounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  was  highly  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Ilartshorne,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  an  application  to  the  spine  in  tetanus.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  should  be  drawn  quickly  along  the 

ick  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  sacrum.    It  produces  a  powerful  rubefa- 
ient  effect.* 

Pharm.  Uses.    In  the  preparation  of  Ether,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Potassae,  U  S.;  Potassa  cum  Cake,  U.  S.;  Potassoe  Per- 
manganas,  Br.;  Potassii  lodidum,  U  S.  W. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  U.S.    Potassa  with  Lime. 

**  Take  of  Potassa,  Lime,  each,  a  troyounce.  Rub  them  together  so  as  to  form 
a  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  sometimes  called  Vienna  caudic. 
It  should  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by 
being  made  up  into  a  paste  with  a  little  alcohol.  The  paste  is  a])plied  to  the 
part  to  be  cauterized  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  conveniently  limited  in  its 
operation  by  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  in  the  mnpncr  explained  under  potassa. 
The  former  Edinburgh  preparation,  made  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  potassa 
to  one-third,  and  adding  lime  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  a  firm  paste,  was 
often  called  rau.slicuin  commune  inilitis  or  milder  common  caustic.  Potassa 
with  lirne  is  a  more  manageable  caustic  tlian  the  officinal  potassa,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  lime,  which  renders  it  milder,  slower  in  its  operation,  and 
less  deli(iuescent,  and  causes  it  to  spread  less  beyond  the  part  intended  to  be 
affected.  Dr.  Filhos  has  improved  this  caustic  by  forming  it  in  sticks.  To  pfc- 
pare  it  thos,  the  potassa  is  perfectly  fused  in  an  iron  spoon,  and  otfb-third  of  its 
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weight  of  quicklime  is  added  iu  divided  portions;  the  whole  being  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod.  The  fused  mass  is  then  run  into  lead  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  clear. 
The  sticks  are  kept,  still  enclosed  in  the  lead  tubes  with  the  open  end  down- 
wards, in  thick  glass  tubes,  containing  some  powdered  quicklime,  and  closed 
with  a  cork,  between  which  and  the  stick  some  cotton  is  put  to  steady  the  caus- 
tic. When  employed,  as  much  of  the  caustic  is  uncovered  at  the  end,  by  scrap- 
ing off  the  lead,  as  it  is  proposed  to  use.  This  form  of  caustic  is  particularly 
recommended  for  cauterizing  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  M.  E.  Robiquet  has  modi- 
fied the  caustic,  by  fusing  the  potassa  and  lime  at  a  higher  heat,  running  the 
fused  mass  into  iron  moulds,  and  quickly  coating  the  sticks,  when  cold,  with 
melted  gutta  percha.  The  higher  heat  employed  renders  the  caustic  harder  and 
more  homogeneous.*  B. 

POTASS^  ACETAS.  U.S.,  Br.   Acetate  of  Potassa. 

"Take  of  Acetic  Acid  a  pint;  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Add  the  Bicarbonate  gradually  to  the  Acid  until  this  is  saturated ;  then  filter 
the  solution,  and  evaporate  cautiously,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  until  a  dry  salt 
remains.    Lastly,  keep  this  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  twenty  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Acetic  Acid 
[sp.  gr.  r044]  two  pints  [linperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency.  To  the  Acetic 
Acid,  placed  in  a  thin  porcelain  basin,  add  gradually  the  Carbonate  of  Potash, 
filter,  acidulate,  if  necessary,  with  a  few  additional  drops  of  the  Acid,  and, 
having  evaporated  to  dryness,  raise  the  heat  cautiously  so  as  to  liquefy  the  pro- 
duct. Allow  the  basin  to  cool,  and,  when  the  salt  has  solidified,  and  while  it  is 
Btill  warm,  break  it  in  fragments,  and  put  it  into  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

The  process  for  forming  this  acetate  is  a  case  of  single  elective  affinity.  The 
substitution  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  for  the 
carbonate  used  in  the  formula  of  1850,  is  an  improvement,  as  it  ensures  a  purer 
product.  The  form  of  acid  for  generating  the  salt  directed  in  both  Pharmaco- 
poeias is  officinal  acetic  acid.  Distilled  vinegar  should  never  be  employed,  on 
account  of  organic  impurity,  which  gives  the  solution,  when  concentrated,  a  red- 
dish or  brownish  colour.  When  acetic  acid  is  used,  a  colourless  solution  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  according  to  the  U.  S.  and  British  Phar- 
macopoeias ;  but  the  latter,  following  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  directs  the 
dry  salt  to  be  melted,  so  that  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  solid  mass  on  cooling. 
When  fusion  is  resorted  to,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  high  a  heat ; 
as  otherwise  part  of  the  acetic  acid  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  salt 
will  be  discoloured.  For  drying  the  acetate  of  potassa.  Dr.  Christison  considers 
the  heat  of  a  vapour-bath  t0(^  low,  and  that  of  a  sand-bath  apt  to  become  too 
high.  He,  therefore,  recommends  the  use  of  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium  when 
operating  on  a  small  scale.  In  conducting  the  evaporation,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
solution  always  slightly  acid ;  for  if  the  alkali  predominate,  it  will  react  upon  ihe 
acetic  acid  when  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and  give  rise  to  discoloration. 

Acetate  of  potassa  may  also  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition  between 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  When  thus  procured  it  is  very  white 
and  pure,  but  liable  to  the  objection,  for  medical  use,  that  it  may  possibly  contain 
a  little  lead.  Another  method  by  double  decomposition  is  between  acetate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Properties,  &c.  Acetate  of  potassa  when  pure  is  a  white  salt,  perfectly  neutral 

*  M.  Piedagnel  has  found  that  by  mixing  the  Vienna  powder  with  muriate  of  morphia,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  a  caustic  is  obtained,  which 
will  produce  an  eschar  without  causing  pain.  He  first  mixes  them  intimately  in  the  dry 
State,  and  then  with  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  water,  makes  a  paste,  which  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3«  tir.,  xxxiii.  469.) — Note  to  the  twelfth 
edition. 
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to  test  paper,  nnctnous  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  warm,  pungent,  saline  taste.  When 
unskilfully  prepared  it  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  coloured.  Its  state  of  ag:grega* 
tion  differs  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  As  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
it  is  in  the  form  of  soft  fibrous  masses.  As  usually  prepared  and  found  in  the 
shops,  it  has  a  foliated  texture,  which  is  given  to  it  by  fusion  and  cooling.  On 
account  of  this  appearance  it  was  formerly  called  foliated  earth  of  tartar.  This 
salt  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  converted  into 
a  liquid  of  an  oleaginous  appearance.  It  is  on  account  of  this  property  that  it 
must  always  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles.  It  dissolves  in  about  half  its 
weight  of  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Anything  remaining  undis- 
solved by  these  menstrua  is  impurity.  Heated  above  its  point  of  fusion,  it  is  de- 
composed into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  potassa;  the  acetic  acid  being  resolved 
into  that  volatile  liquid  and  carbonic  acid.  "When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
acetous  vapours  are  copiously  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed;  and 
a  blood-red  colour  is  produced  by  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  One  hun- 
dred grains  of  the  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  furnish  a  salt  (sulphate  of 
potassa),  which,  after  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  weighs  888  grains.  (Lond. 
Pharm.)  The  most  usual  impurities  contained  in  it  are  sulphate  and  tartrate  of 
potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  salts  of  lead  and  copper.  A  soluble  sul- 
phate may  be  detected  by  chloride  of  barium ;  and  chloride  of  potassium,  or 
other  soluble  chloride,  by  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  dilute  solution.  If  the  ni- 
trate be  ndded  to  a  concentrated  solution,  crystals  of  acetate  of  silver  will  be 
precipitated,  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  bichloride  of  platinum 
it  yields  a  yellow,  and  with  tartaric  acid  a  crystalline  precipitate,  showing  it  to 
be  a  salt  of  potassa.  If  tartate  of  potassa  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved 
when  the  salt  is  acted  on  by  alcohol.  Lead  and  copper  may  be  detected  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  the  former  test  producing 
with  the  lead  a  blackish,  and  the  latter  with  the  copper  a  brown  precipitate. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  method  of  obtaining  pure  acetic  acid  from 
wood,  this  salt  has  scarcely  been  subjected  to  adulteration.  Acetate  of  potassa 
is  incompatible  with  the  mineral  acids,  which  expel  the  acetic  acid ;  with  the  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia;  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  nitrate  of  silver;  and 
with  several  other  enrthy  and  metallic  salts.  This  salt  exists  in  the  juices  of  many 
plants,  and  especially  in  the  sap  of  trees,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  existing  in  the  ashes  of  wood.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic 
acid  51,  one  of  potassa  47*2,  and  two  of  water  18  =  116'2. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Acetate  of  potassa  acts  as  a  diuretic  in  doses 
of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  and  as  a  mild  cathartic  when  given  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  drachms.  It  is  employed  in  dropsies,  and  often  with  good  effect. 
The  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  considered  it  to  be  a  medicine  of  great 
efficacy,  and  one  of  our  best  saline  deobstruents.  Dr.  J.  A.  Easton,  of  Glasgow, 
has  found  it  useful  in  several  skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  lepra. 
Cases  which  had  resisted  the  ordinary  remedies  were  cured,  after  a  treatment 
o<:cupying  from  three  weeks  to  two  months.  The  dose  given  by  Dr.  Easton  was 
half  a  drachm,  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water.  The  remedy  seemed-  to 
act  through  the  kidneys,  the  urine  being  remarkably  increased,  both  in  its  aque- 
ous and  solid  pontonts.  The  late  Dr.  Ooldinir  Hinl  treated  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  .'  matisra  with  remarkabl'  with  this  salt.    The  pain  of 

the  disea.-'  n^  Roon  as  the  nrino  alkaline  and  rose  in  specific 

gravity.    The  i_  urs,  was  half  an  ounce  in  divided 

doses,  largely  c  Jirtmspcct,  Am.  ed.,  July,  1854, 

p.  43.)  It  has  been  highly  re  d  by  Ami)ro8oli  in  lnr;;e  doses  as  a  remedy 

in  acute  and  subacute  urethri*  mucous  or  puruloid  discharge,  and  in  simi- 

lar affections  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  1868,  p.  115.)  Aci^ 
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tate  of  potassa  may  be  made  extemporaneonsly  in  the  liqnid  form  by  saturating 
distilled  vinegar  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  Two  drachms  of  the  carbonate, 
saturated  with  vinegar,  will  sometimes  produce  in  hydropic  cases  ten  or  twelve 
stools,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  urine.  (Duncan.)  Acetate  of  potassa,  like  the 
other  alkaline  salts  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  may  be  given  in  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  to  render  the  urine  alkaline ;  for  the  experiments  of  Wohler  have 
shown  that  the  acid  of  these  salts  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  digestive  and 
assimilating  processes,  while  the  alkali  enters  the  current  of  the  circulation.  From 
the  decided  property  which  this  salt  possesses  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys,  it  was  formerly  called  sal  diureticus  or  diuretic  salt.  B. 

POTASSiE  CARBONAS.  C/'.AS'.j-Br.  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  Carbon- 
ate  of  Potassa  from  Pearlash, 

"Take  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Potassa  [pearlash]  thirty-six  troyounces; 
Water  two  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Impure  Carbonate  in  the  Water,  and 
filter  the  solution ;  then  pour  it  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  evaporate  over  a  gentle 
fire  until  it  thickens.  Lastly,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  constantly  with  an 
iron  spatula  until  it  forms  a  granular  salt."  U,  S. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  this  salt  is  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  without  any  process  for  its  preparation,  or  intimation  of  its  source,  but 
with  the  following  account  of  its  characters,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  may 
possibly  be  obtained,  like  the  U.  S.  carbonate,  from  pearlash.  "  When  supersatu- 
rated with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  only  a  little  remaining  undissolved.  It  is  precipitated  only 
faintly  by  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Eighty-seven  grains  require 
for  neutralization  at  least  ninety-eight  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.^^ 

The  object  of  the  above  process  is  to  purify  the  impure  carbonate  of  potassa, 
or  pearlash.  This  generally  contains  certain  insoluble  impurities,  as  well  as  small 
portions  of  sulphate  and  silicate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  as  ex- 
plained under  another  head.  (See  Potassae  Carbonas  Impurus.)  By  dissolving 
it  in  a  due  proportion  of  water,  and  filtering  the  solution,  the  insoluble  impuri- 
ties are  got  rid  of,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  salts,  which,  being 
much  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  are  excluded  by  the  superior 
afifiuity  of  this  salt  for  the  water.  The  proper  way  of  conducting  the  purifica- 
tion is  to  mix  the  impure  carbonate  with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  to 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  stirring  it  frequently  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  water.  The  clear  liquor  obtained  by  decantation  or  filtration  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  officinal  process  is  conducted  very  much  in  this 
way ;  cold  water  being  empl(^ed,  and  about  equal  weights  of  alkali  and  water 
being  used.  The  prolonged  contact  of  the  water  with  the  salt,  and  the  occa- 
sional stirring  of  the  mixture,  formerly  ordered  by  the  Dublin  College,  were  use- 
ful directions.  In  no  case  should  the  undissolved  residue  be  washed  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  water ;  as,  by  such  a  proceeding,  the  foreign  salts,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  process  to  separate,  would  be  dissolved.  Iron  vessels  are  directed, 
because  this  metal  is  not  acted  on  by  the  alkali,  while  glass  is  attacked  by  it.  In 
granulating  ^e  salt  by  stirring,  it  is  better,  when  the  solution  is  brought  nearly 
to  dryness,  to  keep  it  on  the  tire  at  a  reduced  heat  until  the  process  is  finished, 
than  to  remove  it  the  moment  it  thickens. 

According  to  Berzelius,  a  more  productive  process  for  purifying  pearlash, 
though  the  resulting  salt  is  not  so  pure  as  when  obtained  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed, is  to  dissolve  the  pearlash  in  more  than  its  weight  of  water,  to  evapo- 
rate the  solution  till  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  152,  and  then  to  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  that 
the  foreign  salts,  principally  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium,  may 
crystallize.    The  solution  is  then  decanted,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

To  get  rid  of  the  silica,  Rieckher  proposes  to  evaporate  the  solution,  exempt 
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from  sulphate,  to  dryness,  to  moisten  the  residue  with  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  again  evaporate.  The  silica  separates,  ana  passes  into  the  insolu- 
ble state  at  the  temperature  necessary  for  evaporation.  By  again  dissolving  and 
evaporating,  the  carbonate  is  obtained  free  from  this  impurity.  (Chem,  Central 
Blatt,  1863.  p.  158.) 

Froperlies,  (fee.  Carbonate  of  potassa,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  coarse,  granular,  white  powder,  having  a  nauseous,  alkaline  taste,  and  acting 
as  an  alkali  on  vegetable  colours.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  in  its 
weight  of  that  liquid,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent ; 
and  hence  a  portion  of  it,  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  attracts  so  much 
water  as  completely  to  dissolve  into  an  oily  liquid,  called  by  the  older  chemists, 
oleum  tartari  per  deliquium.  On  account  of  this  property,  carbonate  of  potassa 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  with  accurately  ground  stoppers.  If  exposed  in  its 
usual  state  to  a  red  heat,  it  retains  its  carbonic  acid,  but  loses  16  per  cent,  of 
water;  and,  when  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  26  3  per  cent 
of  carbonic  acid.  (Lond.  P/iarm.)  It  should  be  completely  soluble  in  water ;  but, 
generally,  a  small  insoluble  portion  is  left  of  earthy  matter.  The  usual  impurities 
are  earthy  matter,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  silica  in  the 
state  of  silicate  of  potassa.  When  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  nitric 
acid  in  excess,  it  affords  a  faint  cloudiness  with  cliloride  of  barium,  and  a  slight 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver;  effects  showing  the  presence  of  minute  por- 
tions of  a  sulphate  and  of  a  chloride.  The  nitric  solution  is  also  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  if  earthy  matter  be  present.  If  the  indications  of  these 
tests  are  decided,  the  salt  is  below  the  oflBcinal  standard  of  purity.  Its  aqueous 
solution,  saturated  by  an  acid,  slowly  deposits  a  slight  flocculent  precipitate  of 
hydrated  silica.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  muriate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  lime-water,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
alum,  tartar  emetic,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniated  copper  and  ammoniated  iron, 
sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  not  decomposed  by 
tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa. 

Comjwaiiion.  Carbonate  of  potassa,  after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  is  anhy- 
drous, consisting  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of  potassa  47  2  = 
692.  Obtained  by  the  oflBcinal  formulas,  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  a  ses- 
quihydrate,  containing  two  eqs.  of  carbonate  and  three  of  water.  According  to 
the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia,  each  eq.  of  the  salt  denominated  by  it  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa contains  two  eqs.  of  water;  its  formula  being  KO,COj-f  2110 ;  but  this  is 
not  precisely  the  salt  under  consideration ;  nor  does  the  Pharmacopoeia  indicate 
its  source.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  carbonate  of  potassa  absorbs  sufficient  wa- 
ter, before  losing  its  solid  form,  to  give  it  three  equivalents ;  with  more  it  begins 
to  deliquesce.  (Dr.  Pohl.   See -4m.  Journ.  o/PAarm.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  532  )     B. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Purified  pearlash  is  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  usually  employed  in  this  country,  where  it  is  frequently,  though  incor- 
rectly, called  «fl/^  o/ /a  r/ar;  the  latter  name  being  strictly  applicable  to  the 
purer  carbonate  obtained  by  decomposing  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  occasionally 
used  as  an  antacid  in  dyspepsia,  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  antilithic  in  gravel  at- 
tended with  red  deposits  in  the  urine;  but  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly applied  is  tlie  formation  of  the  neutral  inixture  and  effervescing  draught. 
(See  Liquor  Potnssn^  Cilratis.)  It  is  also  used  with  advantage  in  some  cases  of 
jaundice,  in  which  it  probably  operates  by  entering  the  circulation,  and  directly 
exciting  the  hepatic  function.  It  has  enjoyed  considera))le  popular  reputation 
mixed  witii  cochineal  in  hooping-cough,  and  is  supposed  by  some,  in  common 
with  other  alkaline  remedies,  to  operate  favourably  in  pseudo-membranous  in- 
flammations of  the  mucous  tissues.  It  is  considered  among  the  most  effectual 
^'emedies  in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptious,  in  which  it  is  employed  both  inter- 
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nally  and  externally.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  given  in  some  aro- 
matic water  sweetened  with  sugar.  In  large  quantities  it  acts  as  a  corrosive 
poison,  and  is  capable  of  producing  death  in  a  few  hours.  The  antidotes  are  the 
fixed  oils  and  vegetable  acids. 

As  a  local  remedy  in  cutaneous  aflfections,  carbonate  of  potassa  is  used  in  the 
form  of  bath,  of  lotion,  and  of  ointment.  From  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  may 
he  used  for  a  single  bath,  the  quantity  being  gradually  increased.  Lotions  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  two  or  three  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water;  and  ointments, 
by  rubbing  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm  with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

A  solution  of  the  salt,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  on  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
deposits  flocculi  consisting  of  hydrate  of  silica,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  silicated  potassa,  which  is  always  present  as  an  impurity.  The  spontaneous 
deposition  of  silica  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

Pharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Atropia,  Br.;  Chloroformum  Purificatum,  U.  S.; 
Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrosi,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum,  ^r.;  Enema  Aloes,  jBr.;  Extractum 
Spigelieeet  Sennae  Fluidum,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Br.;  Liquor  Potassm,  ^r.; 
Mistnra  Ferri  Composita;  Potassa  Sulphurata,  Br.;  Potassae  Acetas,  Br.f  Po- 
tassae  Bicarbonas;  Potassse  Chloras,  Br.;  Potassae  Citras,  Br.;  Potassae  Sul- 
phas, Br.;  Potassae  Tartras;  Potassii  Sulphuretum,  U.  S.  W. 

POTASSJE  CARBONAS  PURA.  U.S.  Pure  Carbonate  of  Potassa. 
Salt  of  Tartar. 

"  Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa,  in  coarse  powder,  twelve  troyounces.  Put 
it  into  a  capacious  iron  crucible,  heat  gradually  until  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  driven  off;  then  raise  the  heat  to  redness,  and  maintain  that  tempera- 
ture for  half  an  hour.  Having  taken  the  crucible  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  it 
to  cool,  dissolve  its  contents  in  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  the  solution.  Then 
pour  it  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  evaporate  over  a  gentle  fire  until  it  thickens. 
Lastly,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  constantly  with  an  iron  spatula,  until  it 
forms  a  granular  salt."  U  S. 

In  this  process  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  ignited,  whereby  it  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization  and  second  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  carbonate.  As  the  bicarbonate  is  a  very  pure  salt,  so  the  carbonate  ob- 
tained from  it  is  also  very  pure. 

The  pure  carbonate  was  formerly  obtained  from  bitartrate  of  potassa,  by  first 
purifying  it  by  solution  and  crystallization,  and  then  incinerating  it;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  processes  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  tartaric 
acid,  which  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is  decomposed,  and  gives 
rise,  among  other  products,  to  carbonic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potassa. 
The  matter,  after  ignition,  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  potassa,  certain  impu- 
rities derived  from  the  bitartrate.  These  are  carbonate  of  lime  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  tartrate  of  lime,  alumina,  and  minute  portions  of  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese ;  but,  being  all  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  left  behind  when 
the  mass  is  acted  on  by  that  liquid,  the  alkaline  carbonate  being  taken  up.  Some 
silicate  of  potassa  is  sometimes  dissolved,  derived  from  silica,  either  originally 
in  the  bitartrate,  or  derived  from  the  earthenware  or  porcelain  crucible  in  which 
the  ignition  is  performed. 

Pure  carbonate  of  potassa  may  also  be  obtained  by  deflagrating  a  mixture  oi 
two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  one  of  nitrate  of  potassa.  This  process 
has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  a  carbonate,  apt  to  contain  a 
little  of  the  poisonous  cyanide  of  potassium.  But  this  objection  is  unfounded. 
It  is  true,  as  Engelhardt  and  Wicke  have  proved,  that  the  deflagrated  mass  con- 
tains cyanate  of  potassa;  but  this  is  entirely  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  potassa  by  the  subsequent  operations  of  solution  and  evaporation  to 
dryness,  to  which  the  mass  is  subjected. 
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It  was  this  origin  from  bitartrate  of  potassa,  called  in  its  impure  state  tartar, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  salt  of  tartar,  still  frequently  applied  to  the  purer 
forms  of  the  carbonate.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  real 
salt  of  tartar  is  often  kept  in  our  shops ;  the  ordinary  carbonate,  as  purified  from 
pearlash,  being  generally  substituted  for  it,  and  answering,  in  most  cases,  every 
medicinal  purpose  that  could  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  purer  salt. 

Properties,  &c.  Pure  carbonate  of  potassa,  obtained  from  the  bicarbonate  oi 
cream  of  tartar,  differs  from  the  same  salt  procured  from  pearlash,  in  containing 
no  impurities.  With  the  tests  mentioned  under  the  carbonate  it  gives  negative 
indications,  showing  the  entire  absence  of  foreign  substances.  The  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopceia  gives  the  following  characters  of  the  salt.  It  is  white,  deliquescent, 
and  wholly  soluble  in  water;  effervesces  with  acids,  and  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion ;  yields,  in  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  a 
white  one  effervescing  with  acids,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia;  when  saturated 
with  an  acid  deposits  nothing  upon  standing,  and,  when  treated  with  pure  nitric 
acid  in  excess,  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  loses  16  per  cent,  of  its  weight  at  a  red  heat 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  These  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  described  in  the  preceding  article.  The  pure  carbonate,  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  silica,  furnishes  the  best  material  for  forming  the  solution  of 
citrate  of  potassa,  or  neutral  mixture. 

Off.  Prep.  Potassii  Bromidum,  U.  S.;  Potassii  Cyanidum,  U.  S.  B. 

POTASS>^  BICARBONAS.  U.S.,  Br.   Bicarbonate  of  Potassa. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  VoiVL^s^^  forty -eight  troyounces  ;  Distilled  Water  ten 
pints.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  in  the  Distilled  Water,  and  pass  carbonic  acid 
through  the  solution  till  it  is  fully  saturated.  Then  filter  the  liquid,  and  evapo- 
rate that  crystals  may  form,  taking  care  that  the  heat  does  not  exceed  160°. 
Lastly,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 
Carbonic  Acid  may  be  obtained  from  marble  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid."  (7.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water 
two  pints  [Imperial  measure] ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  Commerce  one  pint  and  a 
half  [Imp.  meas.];  Water  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.];  White  Marble,  in  frag- 
ments, one  pound  [avoird.],  or  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potash 
in  the  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  the  solution  into  a  three-pint  bottle,  capable  of 
being  tightly  closed  by  a  cork,  traversed  by  a  glass  tube  sufficiently  long  to  pass 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  Introduce  the  Marble  into  another  bottle,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  few  small  holes  have  been  drilled,  and  the  mouth  of  which  is 
closed  by  a  cork,  also  traversed  by  a  glass  tube,  and  place  the  bottle  in  a  jar,  of 
the  same  height  as  itself,  but  of  rather  larger  diameter.  Connect  the  two  glass 
tubes,  air-tight,  by  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  containing  the 
Carbonate  of  Potash  having  been  placed  loosely,  and  that  of  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  marble  tightly,  in  its  mouth,  pour  into  the  jar  surrounding  the  latter 
bottle  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  previously  diluted  with  the  Water.  When  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  passed  through  the  potash  solution  for  two  minutes  so  as 
to  expel  the  whole  of  the  air  of  the  apparatus,  fix  the  cork  tightly  in  iho  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  the  process  go  on  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  this  time  na-^ 
merous  crystals  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  will  have  formed,  which  are  to  be 
removed,  shaken  in  a  capsule  with  twice  their  bulk  of  cold  Distilled  Water,  and, 
after  decantation  of  the  water,  drained,  nti'  -I'-i"!  on  filtering  paper  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  mother-liquor,  filtered,  if  i  ,  and  concentrated  to  one-half, 

at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110°,  wili  ^icm  more  crystals.  The  tube  Im- 
mersed in  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  should  have  as  large  a  dia- 
meter as  possible,  may  require  the  occasional  removal  of  the  crystals  formed 
within  it,  in  order  that  the  process  may  not  be  iuterrupted."2?r 
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In  tf  nsu  processes,  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  acid  and 
one  of  baiie,  is  combined  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
combiuatioi  is  effected  by  passing  a  stream  of  this  acid  through  a  solution  of 
the  carbonnte,  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  In  the  U.  S.  formula  the  distilled  water 
taken  is  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the  carbonate.  As  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  requires  four  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  the  quantity  of 
water  ordered  in  the  U.  S.  formula  would  seem  not  to  be  sufficient  to  dissolve 
the  new  salt;  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  solution  becomes  heated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reaction.  The  solution  of  the  whole  of  the  new  salt  is  not  intended 
in  the  British  process,  which  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  forming  crystals  of  bicar- 
bonate at  once  in  the  original  solution,  without  concentration  by  heat.  The  fil- 
tration directed  in  the  U.  S.  formula  is  ordered  on  the  presumption  that  the 
whole  of  the  bicarbonate  formed  is  dissolved  ;  and  is  intended  to  separate  silica, 
which  is  always  deposited  during  the  progress  of  the  saturation,  when  carbonate 
of  potassa  from  pearlash  is  employed.  On  a  small  scale  the  saturation  of  the 
carbonate  is  best  conducted  in  a  Wolfe's  apparatus  of  three  bottles ;  the  first 
containing  water  to  wash  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  two  others,  solutions  of  the 
carbonate.  The  bottles  should  be  connected  by  means  of  wide  tubes,  to  prevent 
their  being  obstructed  by  the  crystals  formed.  Ou  a  large  scale  the  saturation 
is  performed  in  strong  vessels,  into  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  under  pres- 
Bure.  Sulphuric  acid  is  always  used  by  the  manufacturing  chemist  for  generating 
the  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  small  operations,  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  twice  its 
bulii  of  water,  is  more  convenient;  inasmuch  as  it  generates  with  the  marble  or 
chalk  a  soluble  salt  (chloride  of  calcium),  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  ex- 
trication of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  does.  In  the 
British  process  dilute  muriatic  acid  is  used  for  the  extrication  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  effected  in  a  self-regulating  generator  of  that  gas. 

In  the  process  of  the  late  Ed.  Pharmacopoeia,  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  incor- 
porated with  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  the  assistance  of  a  little  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  uniform  pulp,  which  was  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  By  the  combined  influence  of 
the  volatility  of  the  ammonia,  and  the  affinity  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  for 
carbonic  acid,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  totally  decomposed ;  its  carbonic 
acid  generating  the  bicarbonate  by  uniting  with  the  carbonate,  and  its  ammonia 
being  evolved  during  the  drying  of  the  pulp,  which  was  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  This  process  is  alleged  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
"in  point  of  economy,  dispatch,  and  certainty  in  small  operations." 

Mr.  Brande  gives  the  following  proportions  for  the  preparation  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa  on  the  large  scale:  "100  lbs.  of  purified  carbonate  of  potassa 
are  dissolved  in  17  gallons  of  water,  which,  when  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
yield  from  35  to  40  lbs.  of  crystallized  bicarbonate ;  50  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa are  then  added  to  the  mother-liquor,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  up  17  gallons,  and  the  operation  repeated." 

Wohler  states  that  charcoal,  when  mixed  with  the  carbonate,  facilitates  by  its 
porosity,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  formation  of  the  bicarbonate.  Thus  he 
found  that,  when  crude  tartar  was  charred  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  the  carbo- 
naceous mass,  after  having  been  slightly  moistened  with  water,  was  subjected  to 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  gas  was  absorbed  with  great  rapidity,  and  heated 
the  mass  so  considerably,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  surround  the  vessel  with 
cold  water,  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  formed.  When  the 
temperature  diminished,  the  saturation  was  known  to  be  completed.  The  masfe 
was  lixiviated  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  from  85° 
to  100°,  and  the  solution,  after  filtration  and  cooling,  deposited  the  greater 
part  of  the  bicarbonate  in  fine  crystals.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  x.  82.) 

M.  Behrens  has  proposed  to  obtain  bicarbonate  of  potassa  by  partially  satu- 
rating the  carbonate,  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  with  acetic  acid 
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gradually  added.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  no  carbonic  acid  is  extricated,  and  a 
precipitate  takes  place  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  equal  to  half  the  weigh, 
of  the  carbonate  employed.  After  the  bicarbonate  is  separated,  the  saturation 
may  be  completed,  and  acetate  of  potassa  obtained.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser., 
iv.  464.)  The  bisalt  is  also  produced  when  the  carbonate  is  treated  with  weak 
lemon-juice  in  forming  the  citrate.  (See  page  1217.) 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  cheapest  method  of  obtaining  the  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  is  to  suspend  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  purified  carbonate,  contained 
in  a  stoneware  dish,  within  a  cask,  over  a  liquid  undergoing  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. The  alkali  is  thus  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  by 
absorbing  it,  crystallizes  into  bicarbonate  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks. 
Distillers  and  brewers  may  prepare  this  salt  with  great  facility  by  suspending 
the  alkaline  solution  in  the  fermenting  tun.  The  salt  in  powder  called  sal  aera- 
tus,  made  principally  in  New  England,  is,  we  believe,  prepared  in  this  way.  In 
composition  it  is  between  a  carbonate  and  bicarbonate. 

Fropcrlies,  &c.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  in  transparent,  colourless  crystals, 
slightly  alkaline  to  the  taste  and  to  test  paper,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  having 
the  shape  of  irregular  eight-sided  prisms  with  two-sided  summits.  It  dissolves 
in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  five-sixths  of  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  by  which  it  is  partially  decomposed,  and  converted  into  sesquicarbonale. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  loses  30-7  per  cent.,  com- 
prising half  its  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and 
returns  to  the  state  of  carbonate,  which,  when  thus  obtained,  is  free  from  silica, 
and  otherwise  very  pure.  This  method  is  now  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
for  obtaining  the  pure  carbonate.  Treated  with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  it  should 
give  a  clear  solution,  the  transparency  of  which  is  not  disturbed  by  chloride  of 
barium,  and  but  slightly  by  nitrate  of  silver.  When  a  perfect  bicarbonate,  its  solu- 
tion, unless  heated,  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  This 
negative  indication,  however,  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  showing  the  absence 
of  carbonate;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  no  precipitate  will  be  occasioned, 
even  when  50  per  cent,  of  this  impurity  is  present.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  does 
not  decompose  calomel.  When  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  water,  it  produces  a  white 
haze  merely  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  but  if  it  contain  so  much  as 
a  hundredth  part  of  carbonate,  a  brick-red  precipitate  is  immediately  produced. 
{ChrUti&on.)  Another  way  of  detecting  the  presence  of  carbonate  is  to  add 
starch  sugar  to  a  heated  solution  of  the  suspected  bicarbonate.  If  any  carbonate 
be  present,  the  mixture  turns  yellow  or  brown.  (Chevallier.)  Bicarbonate  of 
potassa  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid  44,  one  of  potassa  47  2,  and  one 
of  water  9  =  I00'2.  "  Fifty  grains  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  leave  34  5  grains 
of  a  white  residue,  which  requires  for  exact  saturation  fifty  measures  of  the 
volumetric  »ulution  of  oxalic  acid."  Br. 

Medical  Properties.  The  medical  properties  of  this  salt  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  carbonate,  to  which  it  is  preferable  from  its  milder  taste,  and  greater  ac- 
ceptability to  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm.  Dr. 
Garrod,  of  London,  ha«  had  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
by  the  use  of  two-scruple  doses  of  this  salt,  given  in  weak  solution,  every  two  hours, 
day  and  night,  and  continued  for  a  few  days  after  the  articular  affection  and  febrile 
disturbance  have  subsided.  The  salt  probably  acts  by  rendering  the  secretions 
alkaline,  and  by  increasing  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
much  better  than  the  carbonate,  which  is  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach  whea 
continued  for  any  leu  mo. 

OU'.  Prep.   Liquor  u  Citratis,  C/".  S.;  Liquor  Potassas,  17.  5./  Liquor 

Pota.ssic  Arseuitis,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Potassas  Citratis,  U.  S.;  Mistura  Potassaa  Ci- 
tratis,  U.  S.:  Potasaaj  Acetas,  U.  S.;  Potassse  Carbonas  Pura,  U.  S.;  Potassas 
Citras,  U.  6".  B. 
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POTASSiE  CITRAS.  Z7. /S'.,  5r.    Citrate  of  Potassa. 

"Take  of  Citric  Acid  ten  troyounces;  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa /oz^r/een  troy" 
ounces  ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  two  pints  of 
Water,  add  the  Bicarbonate  gradually,  and,  when  effervescence  has  ceased,  strain 
ihe  solution  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  constantly,  after  a  pellicle  has 
begun  to  form,  until  the  salt  granulates.  Then  rub  it  in  a  raortar,  pass  it  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois],  or  a  sufficiency; 
Citric  Acid,  in  crystals,  six  ounces  [avoird.],  or  a  sufficiency;  Distilled  Water 
two  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  the  Water,  add  the 
Carbonate  of  Potash  gradually,  and,  if  the  solution  be  not  neutral,  make  it  so 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  the  Acid  or  the  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Then  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  constantly,  after  a  pellicle  has  begun  to  form, 
till  the  salt  granulates.  Triturate  in  a  dry,  warm  mortar,  and  preserve  the  pow- 
der in  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

Citrate  of  potassa  was  first  recognised  as  officinal  in  the  tJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1850.  It  was  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  salt  of  Riverius.  In  the  above 
TJ.  S.  formula,  mutually  saturating  proportions  of  the  acid  and  bicarbonate  were 
intended  to  be  employed;  the  latter  ingredient  being  preferred  to  the  carbonate 
on  account  of  its  greater  purity.  The  potassa  of  the  bicarbonate  unites  with  the 
citric  acid,  to  form  the  citrate  of  potassa,  and  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  produc- 
ing effervescence.  The  resulting  solution  is  directed  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
as  affording  the  most  convenient  form  for  use.  The  granulation  ordered  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  deliquescence  of  the  citrate.  The  British  process  differs 
only  in  the  use  of  the  carbonate  instead  of  bicarbonate,  and  by  providing  more 
carefully  for  an  exact  neutralization. 

Citrate  of  potassa  is  crystallizable,  but,  as  procured  by  the  above  process,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  white  granular  powder.  It  is  inodorous,  of  a  saline,  slightly  bit- 
terish, not  unpleasant  taste,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water  without  residue, 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  that  its  solution 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus ;  but  we  have  found  a  carefully  prepared 
specimen  slightly  to  redden  the  paper ;  and  the  acid  used  in  the  process  is  theo- 
retically in  slight  excess.  By  a  red  heat,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  the  salt  is 
decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  presence  of 
tartaric  acid  would  be  indicated  by  a  precipitate  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  on  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  following  tests  of  its  character.  Heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  brown  fluid,  and  gives  off  inflammable  vapours 
with  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  Its  solution,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  remains  clear  till  it  is  boiled,  when  a  white  precipitate  is  formed 
readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  This  is  a  character  of  citric  acid,  which,  in 
saline  combination,  unites  with  lime  to  form  the  insoluble  citrate  only  when 
heated.  Acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  bichloride  of  platinum ;  showing  that  the  base  of  the  salt  is  potassa.  When 
102  grains  are  heated  to  redness  till  gas  is  no  longer  evolved,  an  alkaline  residue 
(carbonate  of  potassa)  is  left,  which  requires  for  exact  saturation  100  measures 
of  the  volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

As  citric  acid  is  tribasic,  this  salt  consists  of  three  eqs.  of  potassa  and  one  of 
acid;  its  formula  being  3K0,C„H,0,j. 

Medical  Properties.  Citrate  of  potassa  is  a  grateful  refrigerant  diaphoretic, 
and  has  long  been  used  in  the  fevers  of  this  country,  in  the  extemporaneous  forms 
of  neutral  mixture  and  effervescing  draught.  As  these  require  time  and  a  some- 
what careful  manipulation  in  their  preparation,  it  has  been  found  more  conve- 
nient to  keep  the  citrate  of  potassa  ready  made,  and  dissolve  it  in  water  when 
wanted  for  use.    This  solution  will  no  doubt  produce  the  essential  diaphoretic 
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and  refrigerant  effects  of  the  neutral  mixture  or  effervescing  draught;  but  is  less 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  and  palate,  because  destitute  of  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  these  preparations.  The  dose  of  the  citrate  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  grains.  (See  Liquor  Potassse  Citratis,  p.  1216.)  W. 

POTASS^  ET  SODiE  TARTRAS.  U.S.  Sod^  et  Potass^  Tar- 
TRAS.-Br.,  V.S.1S50.  SoDJE  PoTASSio-TARTRAS.  Xonti.  Tartrate of  Pota^sa 
and  Soda.  Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potassa.  Tartarized  Soda.    Rochelle  Salt. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  ^oda  twelve  troyounces;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in  fine 
powder,  siateen  troyounces;  Boiling  Water ^ue  jnnts.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate 
of  Soda  in  the  Water,  and  gradually  add  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa.  Filter  the 
solution,  and  evaporate  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form;  then  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. Pour  off  the  mother-water,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper. 
Lastly,  evaporate  the  mother- water,  that  it  may  furnish  more  crystals."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois], 
or  a  sufficiency ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  twelve  ounces  [avoird.],  or  a  sufficiency ; 
Boiling  Distilled  Water /our  pints  [Imperial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Carbonate 
of  Soda  in  the  Water,  add  gradually  the  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  and,  if  after 
being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  has  an  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  add  a 
little  Carbonate  of  Soda  or  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash  till  a  neutral  solution  is 
obtained.  Boil  and  filter;  concentrate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  sur- 
face, and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  again 
evaporating  as  before."  Br. 

This  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  tartrate  of  potassa  combined  with  tartrate 
of  soda  ;  or,  if  the  bibasic  view  of  tartaric  acid  is  accepted,  a  tartrate  of  potassa 
and  soda,  as  its  name  imports,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  tartaric  acid  with  one  of 
each  of  the  alkalies.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is  very  simple,  being  merely  the 
saturation  of  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  by  the  soda  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  carbonic  acid  of  which  escapes  with  effervescence.  The 
quantities  of  the  materials  for  mutual  saturation  are  1433  parts  of  carbonate 
and  1882  of  bitartrate,  or  one  eq.  of  each.  This  gives  the  ratio  of  3  to  3*95. 
The  proportion  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  is  as  3  to  4,  which 
is  very  near  the  theoretical  quantities.  As  the  salts  employed  are  apt  to  vary  in 
composition  and  purity,  the  carbonate  from  the  presence  of  more  or  less  water 
of  crystallization,  and  the  bitartrate  from  containing  tartrate  of  lime,  it  is,  per- 
haps, best  in  all  cases,  after  indicating  the  nearest  average  proportion  as  a  gene- 
ral guide,  to  present  to  the  operator  the  alternative  of  using  the  cream  of  tartar 
to  the  point  of  exact  saturation. 

Properties.  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  in  the  form  of  colourless,  trans- 
parent, slii^htly  cfllorescent  crystals,  often  very  large,  and  having  the  shfti>e,  when 
carefully  ]»n'f»ftre«i,  of  right  prisms,  with  ten  or  twelve  unequal  sides.  As  ordi- 
narily ci  1,  they  are  generally  in  half  prisms,  as  if  split  in  the  direc- 
tion of  i  .  The  salt  has  a  saline  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  dissolved 
in  2'5  pans  of  culd  water,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water.  Any  utidissolved 
residue  is  imjmrity,  probably  tartrate  of  lime  or  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  both. 
Its  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  yields  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium,  or  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  non-action  of  these  testa 
shows  the  absence  of  sulphates  and  chlorides.  When  the  salt  is  exposed  to  4 
strong  heat,  it  blackens,  and  gives  out  inflammable  gases  with  the  odour  of  burnt 
■ugar;  the  tartaric  acid  being  destroyed,  and  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of 
potassa  and  soda  left.  It  sometimes  contains  tartrate  of  lime,  which  may  be  re* 
moved  by  solution  and  crystallization ;  but,  when  the  crystals  are  large  and 
well  defined,  it  may  l>€  assumed  to  be  pure.  It  is  incompatible  with  most  acids^ 
and  with  all  acidulous  salts  except  bitartrate  of  potassa.  It  is  also  decomposett 
by  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  by  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  and  by  those 
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of  baryta,  unless  the  solotion  of  the  tartrate  be  considerably  diluted.  Thr  way 
in  which  a(  ids  act  in  decomposing  it,  is  by  combining  with  the  soda,  and  throw- 
ing down  bitartrate  of  potassa  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  This  double  salt  was 
discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Kochelle,  and  hence  is  frequently 
called  Seignettt^s  mil,  or  Bochelle  i^alt. 

Composition.  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  tartaric 
acid  132.  one  of  potassa  47*2,  one  of  soda  31-3,  and  eight  of  water  72  =  282  5; 
or,  considered  as  a  double  salt,  of  one  eq.  of  tartrate  of  potassa  113  2,  and  one 
of  tartrate  of  soda  97  3,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water.  If  tartaric  acid  is 
bibasic,  it  must  be  considered  as  consisting,  the  eight  eqs.  of  water  being  left 
out  of  the  question,  of  one  eq.  of  each  of  its  other  three  constituents,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  acid  being  doubled.  Forty-seven  grains  of  it,  thoroughly  incinerated, 
leave  sufficient  of  the  two  alkaline  carbonates  to  neutralize  30  measures  of  the 
volumetric  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  (Br.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  salt  is  a  mild,  cooling  purgative,  well 
suited  to  delicate  and  irritable  stomachs,  being  among  the  least  unpalatable  of 
the  neutral  salts.  As  it  is  not  incompatible  with  tartar  emetic,  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  salt  in  solution.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  etfervescing  aperient 
called  Seidlitz  powders.  (See  Pulvei-es  Effervescentes  Aperientes.)  The  dose 
as  a  purge  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  Given  in  small  and  repeated  doses 
it  does  not  purge,  but  is  absorbed,  and  renders  the  urine  alkaline.  (Millon  and 
Laveran,  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Se  ser.,  vi.  222.) 

Tartrate  of  j^otassa  and  magnesia,  formed  by  saturating  cream  of  tartar  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Maillier  as  a  safe  and  pleasant 
purgative.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xiii.  252.) 

Off.  Prep.  Pulveres  Effervescentes  Aperientes,  U.  S.  B. 

POTASS^  TARTRAS.  U.S.,  Br,  Tartrate  of  Potassa.  Soluble 
Tartar. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  sixteen  troyounces;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa 
[cream  of  tartar],  in  fine  powder,  thirty-six  troyounces,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  ; 
Boiling  Water  eight  pints.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water; 
then  gradually  add  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  to  the  solution  until  it  is  completely 
saturated,  and  boil.  Filter  the  liquid,  evaporate  it  until  a  pellicle  forms,  and 
set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  mother-water,  and,  having  dried 
the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper,  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bc^ttle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash  twenty  owices  [avoirdupois],  or  a  suffU 
ciency ;  Carbonate  of  Potash  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter  [avoird.],  or  a  suffi- 
ciency ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  two  pints  and  a  half  [Imperial  measure]. 
Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potash  in  the  Water;  add  by  degrees  tiie  Acid  Tar- 
trate of  Potash,  and  if,  after  a  few  minutes'  boiling,  the  liquid  is  not  neutral  to 
test  paper,  make  it  so  by  the  careful  addition  of  more  of  the  Carbonate  or  ol 
the  Acid  Tartrate.  Then  filter,  concentrate  till  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface, 
and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating and  cooling  the  mother-liquor.  Drain  the  crystals,  dry  them  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  in  a  warm  place,  and  preserve  them  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

In  these  processes,  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  is  saturated  by  the 
potassa  of  the  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  is  extricated  with  effervescence,  and 
the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  is  formed.  On  account  of  the  greater  solubility 
of  the  carbonate  than  of  the  bitartrate,  the  former  is  first  dissolved,  and  the 
latter  added  to  the  solution  to  full  saturation.  As  the  bitartrate  is  gradually 
added,  the  mutual  action  of  the  salts  should  be  promoted  by  constant  stirring, 
and  the  addition  continued  so  long  as  effervescence  takes  place,  which  is  a  better 
mode  of  proceeding  than  to  add  any  specified  quantity  of  the  bisalt;  since,  ^rom 
its  variable  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  precisely  the  proportions  appli- 
cable xo  all  cases.    It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  exactly  neutral. 
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or  a  little  alkaline;  and  hence,  if  inadvertently  too  much  bitartratc  has  been 
used,  the  proper  state  may  be  restored  by  adding  a  little  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate. When  the  saturation  has  been  completed,  the  solution  is  filtered  in 
order  to  separate  tartrate  of  lime,  which  appears  in  white  flocks,  and  which  is 
always  present  in  cream  of  tartar  as  an  impurity.  The  evaporated  liquor 
should  then  be  placed  in  warm  earthenware  vessels,  to  ensure  a  slow  refrigera- 
tion ;  and,  after  remaining  at  rest  for  several  days,  the  crystals  begin  to  form. 
In  order  that  the  crystallization  should  proceed  favourably,  it  is  necessary, 
according  to  Baume,  that  the  solution  should  be  somewhat  alkaline.  Iron  vessels 
should  not  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  process ;  as  this  metal  is  apt  to  discolour 
the  salt. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  is  sometimes  made  in  the  process  for  preparing  tartaric 
acid.  Wlien  thus  obtained,  the  excess  of  acid  of  the  bitartrate  is  neutralized  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  generates  an  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime,  and 
leaves  the  neutral  tartrate  in  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
ration and  crystallization.  (See  Acidiim  Tartaricum.) 

Properties,  &c.  Tartrate  of  potassa,  prepared  according  to  the  oflBcinal  pro- 
cesses, is  in  white  crystals,  which  are  neutral  to  test  paper,  slightly  deliquescent, 
and  usually  in  the  form  of  irregular  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  Its 
taste  is  saline  and  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  ita 
weight  of  boiling  water  (  Wittdein),  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Exposed 
to  heat  it  undergoes  fusion,  swells  up,  blackens,  and  is  decomposed ;  being  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  potassa.  For  medical  use  it  should  be  crystallized ;  but, 
as  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  shops,  it  is  a  white  granular  powder,  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  while  it  is  constantly  stirred.  In  this  state 
it  is  said  to  require  four  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution.  It  is  not  known 
to  be  purposely  adulterated ;  but,  if  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  is 
liable  to  contain  an  excess  of  carbonate  or  bitartrate  of  potassa,  when  it  will  have 
either  an  alkaline  or  acid  reaction.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  the  strong  acids,  and 
by  many  acidulous  salts,  which  cause  the  precipitation  of  minute  crystals  of  bitar- 
trate of  potassa,  by  abstracting  one  eq.  of  alkali  from  two  of  the  salt.  Chloride 
of  barium  or  acetate  of  lead  occasions  a  white  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  baryta  or 
lead,  distinguisliable  from  the  sulphate  of  those  bases  by  being  wholly  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Tartrate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  one  eq.  of  potassa  47  "2,  and 
one  of  tartaric  acid  66  =  1132,  or,  if  tartaric  acid  be  considered  as  bi  basic,  of 
two  eqs.  of  base  94*4  and  one  of  acid  132  =  226-4.  According  to  Berzelius,  the 
crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

Medical  Properties.  Tartrate  of  potassa  is  a  mild,  cooling  purgative,  operat- 
ing, like  most  of  the  neutral  salts,  without  much  pain,  and  pro<iucing  watery 
stools.  It  is  applicable  to  febrile  diseases,  and  is  occasionally  combined  with 
senna,  the  griping  effects  of  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  obviate.  The  dose  is  from 
A  drachm  to  an  ounce,  according  to  the  degree  of  effect  desired.  B. 

POTASSII  BllOMIDUM.  i^.*S'.,  i^r.    Bromide  of  Potassium. 

"  Take  of  Bromine  two  troyounces;  Iron,  in  the  form  of  Filings,  o  iroyounce; 
Pure  Carbonate  of  Potaasa  two  troyounces  and  sixty  grains ;  Distilled  Water 
four  pints.  Add  the  Iron,  and  afterwards  the  Bromine,  to  a  pint  und  a  half  of 
the  Di.stilled  Water,  stirring  the  mixture  frequently  with  a  glass  rod  for  half  an 
hour.  Apply  a  gentle  heat,  and,  when  the  liquid  assumes  a  greenish  colour,  add 
gradually  the  l*ure  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  previously  dissolved  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  the  Distilled  Water,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  CouUnoe 
the  heat  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  the  remain- 
der of  tlip  Distilled  Water,  boiling  hot,  and  again  filter.  Mix  the  filtered  liquids, 
and  evaporate  that  crystals  may  form.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  mother-water,  and, 
having  dried  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper,  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle/' 
U.S, 
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"Take  of  Solution  of  Potash  two  pints  [Imperial  measure];  Bromine /owr 
fluidounces  [Imp.  meas.],  or  a  sufficiency;  Wood  Charcoal,  in  fine  powdgr, 
two  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  pi)it  and  a  ^a//[Imp. 
meas.].  Put  the  Solution  of  Potash  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and  add  the 
Bromine  in  successive  portions,  with  constant  agitation,  until  the  mixture  has  ac- 
quired a  permanent  brown  tint.  Evaporate  to  dryness;  reduce  the  residue  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  mix  this  intimately  with  the  Charcoal.  Throw  the  mixture  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  iron  crucible,  and,  when  the  whole  has 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion,  remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire,  and  pour  out 
its  contents.  When  the  fused  mass  has  cooled  dissolve  it  in  the  Water,  filter  the 
solution  through  paper,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and 
dry  them  with  a  gentle  heat.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
mother-liquor  and  cooling.    The  salt  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br, 

In  the  first  step  of  the  U.  S.  process,  a  solution  of  bromide  of  iron  is  formed ; 
and  thla,  by  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  decomposed 
so  as  to  generate  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  which  precipitates,  and  bro- 
mide of  potassium  in  solution.  By  straining,  the  precipitated  carbonate  is  sepa- 
rated, and  from  the  strained  liquor  crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  obtained 
by  due  evaporation.  In  the  Br.  process,  by  reaction  between  potassa  and  bro- 
mine, the  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potassa  are  produced  in  solution, 
and,  having  been  obtained  dry  by  evaporation,  are  exposed  with  the  powder  of 
charcoal  to  a  red  heat,  whereby  the  broraate  of  potassa  is  converted  into  bro- 
mide of  potassium  by  the  separation  of  its  oxygen.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
cess consists  in  obtaining  the  bromide  in  crystals  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
which  deposits  it  on  cooling. 

Properties,  &c.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  a  permanent,  colourless,  anhydrous 
salt,  crystallizing  in  cubes  or  quadrangular  prisms,  and  having  a  pungent,  saline 
taste,  similar  to  that  of  common  salt,  but  more  acrid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  so  in  hot,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  de- 
crepitates, and,  at  a  red  heat,  fuses  without  decomposition.  If  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion be  mixed  with  a  little  chlorine  water,  and  then  shaken  with  ether,  the  bro- 
mine, separated  by  the  chlorine,  will  be  dissolved  by  the  ether,  which  will  rise 
to  the  surface  of  a  red  colour.  The  salt  may  thus  be  known  to  be  a  bromide. 
That  the  base  is  potassium  may  be  known  by  the  white  crystalline  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  tartaric  acid  added  to  its  solution.  The  following  characters  are  given 
of  the  salt  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  "  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  When 
mixed  with  starch  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  yellow.  The  salt, 
when  subjected  to  heat,  does  not  lose  weight.  Ten  grains  of  it  require,  for  com- 
plete precipitation,  14-30  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  the  precipitate  formed 
has  a  yellowish  colour."  The  object  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  with  the  starch,  is 
to  set  the  bromine  free.  If  iodine  be  set  free  at  the  same  time,  the  starch  will 
assume  a  violet  or  feeble  blue  colour.  To  test  for  iodine  in  this  salt,  Lassaigne 
recommends  to  add  to  its  solution  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water,  and  then  to  in- 
troduce a  piece  of  starched  white  paper.  If  iodine  be  present,  the  starch  will 
become  violet,  or  faintly  blue;  and  iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  impurity,  may  thus  be  detected.  If  the  salt  decomposes  more  nitrate  of 
silver  than  is  above  stated,  its  saturating  power  is  greater  than  it  should  be,  and 
the  presence  of  a  chloride,  probably  of  potassium  or  sodium,  may  be  suspected. 
Chlorides  may  be  more  certainly  detected  by  precipitating  the  salt  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  If  there 
be  a  chloride,  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  thrown  down,  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
fcmmonia;  and  the  solution  thus  obtained,  if  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  excess. 
Will  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Dec.  1863,  p.  514.)   An  iodide  of  an  alkaline  metal  will  be  detected  by  adding 
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to  the  solution  of  the  bromide  the  chloride  of  palladium,  which  will  precipitate 
all  the  iodine  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  palladium,  while  the  bromide  of  that  metal 
will  remain  in  solution.  (Ibid.)  Bromide  of  potassium  consists  of  one  eq.  of  bro- 
mine 784,  and  one  of  potassium  39-2  =  117  6. 

Medical  Properlies.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  alterative  and  resolvent,  and  is 
thought  to  be  sedative  to  the  nervous  system  and  powerfully  antaphrodisiac.  In 
1828,  Pourche  used  it  with  benefit,  both  internally  and  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele  and  scrofula.  Favourable  results  were  obtainec' 
by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Williams,  of  London,  from  its  use  as  an  internal  remedy  in 
enlarged  spleen,  and  it  has  been  given  advantageously  in  goitre.  According 
to  Ricord,  it  produces  effects  in  secondary  syphilis  similar  to  those  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  but  acts  more  slowly.  The  same  view  is  taken  of  its  slow  action 
in  syphilis  by  Dr.  John  Egan.  This  surgeon,  after  experimenting  with  bromide 
of  potassium  for  four  years  in  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  found  its  ef- 
fects, in  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  iodide.  While  the  latter  generally  increased  the  appetite  and 
improved  digestion,  the  bromide  not  unfrequently  produced  nausea  and  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs.  M.  Ilnette,  from  extensive  trials  of  the  remedy  in 
the  same  stages  of  syphilis,  found  it  inefficacious ;  exhibiting,  in  its  effects,  a 
marked  contrast  to  iodide  of  potassium,  which  rapidly  relieved  the  cases  in 
which  the  bromide  had  failed.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  1851,  p.  216.)  Given  in  largo 
doses  (from  two  to  five  drachms  daily),  it  produces  headache,  followed  by  a  pe- 
culiar intoxication,  with  torpor  and  drowsiness,  slowness  of  the  pulse,  temporary 
dulness  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  weakness  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  oae 
case,  observed  by  M.  Rames,  the  insensibility  was  so  complete  that  the  puncture 
of  the  skin  with  a  suture  needle  was  not  felt,  and  the  titillation  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  fauces  with  a  feather  produced  neither  winking  nor  desire  to  vomit.  (Journ. 
de  Fharm.,  Dec.  1849.)  Anaesthesia  of  the  fauces,  produced  by  the  bromide,  was 
subsequently  observed  by  M.  Iluette,  who  also  noticed  in  it  the  property  of  in- 
ducing more  or  less  torpidity  of  the  genital  organs.  Its  powers  as  an  antaphro- 
disiac have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Thielmann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  M.  Trousseau, 
of  Paris,  and  subsequently  by  many  others.  Sir  Charles  Locock  has  used  it  ad- 
vantageously in  hysterical  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  affections  connected  with 
uterine  disorder.  Dr.  Garrod  has  found  it  powerfully  sedative  to  the  sexual 
function,  and  recommends  it  strongly  in  nymphomania,  priapism,  certain  forms 
of  menorrhagia,  and  even  in  ovarian  tumours.  (3[ed.  Times  and  Oaz.,  March, 
1864,  p.  270.)  It  is  efficacious  in  the  painful  erections  occurring  in  gonorrhoea; 
and  has  ix-en  much  used,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  spermatorrhuea.  Dr.  J. 
Jones,  of  London,  has  found  it  very  effectual  in  certain  infantile  convulsions, 
given  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  every  four  or  six  hours.  (Ibid.,  p.  254.) 
By  M.  O/  ^r  Paris,  it  has  been  successfully  used  in  fourteen  cases  of  pseudo- 

merabrai  lions,  two  of  which  were  croup.    It  has  been  given  with  good 

effect  by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  of  London,  in  cancerous  tumours,  in  the  dose  of 
from  five  to  ten  grains,  with  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  cod-liver  oil,  three 
times  a  day.  (Ibid.  July,  1857,  p.  31.)  In  reference  to  its  anajsthetic  action  on 
the  fauces,  it  has  been  usefully  employed  in  examination  of  these  parts,  and  in 
operations  upon  them. 

Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
in  doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains  three  times  a  day.  When  used  as  an  anta- 
phrodisiac, the  dose  is  two  or  three  grains  every  two  hours.  The  ointment 
may  be  made  by  mixing  from  a  scruple  to  two  drachms  of  th(t  bromide  with  an 
ounce  of  lard.  Of  this  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  may  be  rubbed  on  a 
scrofulous  tumour,  or  other  part  where  its  local  action  is  desired,  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sometimes  bromine  is  added  to  this  ointment  in  the  proportion  of 
li'irty  minims  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  B. 
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POTASSTI  CYANIDUM.  Z7. /S'.  Potassh  Cyanuretum.  C/^^  ^.  1850. 
Cyanide  of  Potassium.    Cyanuret  of  Potassium. 

"  Tike  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  dried,  eight  troyounces ;  Pure  Car- 
bonate of  Potassa,  dried,  three  troyounces.  Mix  the  salts  intimately,  and  throw 
the  mixture  into  a  deep  iron  crucible  previously  heated  to  redness.  Maintaia 
the  temperature  until  eflfervescence  ceases,  and  the  fused  mass  concretes,  of  a 
pure  white  colour,  upon  a  warm  glass  rod  dipped  into  it.  Then  pour  out  the 
liquid  carefully  into  a  shallow  dish  to  solidify,  ceasing  to  pour  before  the  salt 
becomes  Contaminated  with  the  precipitated  iron.  Break  up  the  mass  while  yet 
warm,  and  keep  the  pieces  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

The  above  process  for  obtaining  this  cyanide,  which  is  that  of  F.  &  E.  Rodgers, 
though  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Liebig,  was  substituted,  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  for  the  process  in  which  the  ferrocyanide  is  ignited 
without  addition.  It  furnishes  a  large  product,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  is 
the  impurity,  cyanate  of  potassa.  The  reaction  takes  place  between  two  eqs.  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  two  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  iron  is  set 
free,  the  carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  a  compound  of  five  eqs.  of  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium and  one  of  cyanate  of  potassa  is  formed.  The  iron  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  the  fused  liquid ;  and,  if  the  latter  be  carefully  poured  out  to  solidify, 
the  portion  contaminated  with  the  iron  may  be  left  behind.  The  reaction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following  equation :  2(2KCy,FeCy)  and  2(K0,C0,)  =  5KCy  and 
KO,CyO  and  2Fe  and  2C0,.  Dr.  Wittstein  gives  the  reaction  differently,  to 
explain  the  larger  proportion  of  cyanate  of  potassa  formed  than  the  above 
equation  calls  for.  He  conceives  that  the  product  consists  of  seven  eqs.  of  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  three  of  cyanate  of  potassa.  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis,  in 
an  able  paper  contained  in  the  Journ.  de  Fharmacie  for  Aug.  1857,  have  pointed 
out  numerous  causes  which  concur  in  rendering  the  salt,  as  obtained  by  the  use 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  impure.  The  commercial  cyanide,  which  is  obtained 
by  this  process,  was  found  by  these  writers  to  be  very  impure,  only  containing 
from  36  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt.  The  cyanate  of  potassa  may  be  readily 
detected  by  saturating  the  product  with  an  acid,  which  will  cause  an  efferves- 
cence of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  generation  of  a  salt  of  ammonia.  According  to 
Dr.  Schwarz,  it  may  be  freed  from  cyanate  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  treat- 
ing the  impure  cyanide  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  it,  and  may 
be  recovered  in  great  measure  by  distillation.  {Ghem.  News,  No.  190,  p.  41.) 

In  the  process  in  which  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  ignited  alone  (former 
U.  S.  process),  the  salt  is  first  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by  exposure 
to  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  calcined  at  a  red  heat  for  two  hours,  in  order  to 
decompose  the  cyanide  of  iron.  The  product  of  the  calcination  is  a  black,  porous 
mass,  consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  carburet  of  iron  and  char- 
coal. As  the  cyanide  is  very  prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  especially  when  hot, 
whereby  it  is  decomposed,  atmospheric  air  is  excluded  from  the  retort  while  it 
is  cooling,  by  luting  its  orifice.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  the  black  mass  is  re- 
duced to  coarse  powder,  and  exhausted  by  cold  distilled  water,  which  dissolves 
the  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  leaves  the  carburet  of  iron  and  charcoal  behind. 
The  filtered  liquor,  therefore,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
which  is  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  a  rapid  evaporation  to  dryness.  Durinj^ 
the  evaporation,  a  small  portion  of  the  cyanide  is  decomposed,  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  the  production  of  formiate  of  potassa.  A  portion 
of  this  salt,  therefore,  contaminates  the  cyanide,  as  obtained  by  this  process ; 
but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  interfere  with  its  medicinal  action.  The  decom- 
position here  referred  to  takes  place  between  one  eq.  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  four  of  water,  and  is  represented  by  the  following  equation,  in  which  the 
cyanogen  is  expressed  by  its  full  symbol  NO,,  and  formic  acid  by  C^llO^i  K,N(), 
and  4110  =  NH,  and  KO,C,HO,.  This  decomposition  is  avoided  by  exhaustipg 
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the  black  mass  with  boiling  alcohol  of  60  per  cent  (sp.  gr.  0'896)  instead  of 
with  water.  The  alcoholic  solution,  by  evaporation  to  a  pellicle,  lets  fall  the 
gait  upon  cooling,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  perfectly  white  and  pure. 

According  to  the  process  of  the  French  Codex,  which  is  that  of  Robiquet, 
this  cyanide  is  obtained  in  the  dry  way,  without  the  use  of  any  solvent.  The 
calcination  is  performed  in  a  coated  stoneware  retort,  half-filled  with  the  ferro- 
cyanide,  to  which  a  tube  is  attached  for  collecting  the  gaseous  products.  When 
these  cease  to  be  disengaged,  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, at  which  it  is  kept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  after  which  the  tube  is 
closed  with  luting,  and  the  whole  left  undisturbed  until  quite  cold.  When  the 
calcination  is  thus  conducted,  the  retort,  upon  being  broken,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  black  matter,  covered  with  a  fused  layer  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium, 
resembling  white  enamel.  This  is  detached  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  a  bottle,  with  an  accurately  fitting  stopper.  The  black  mat- 
ter, under  the  name  of  black  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  also  kept  for  medicinal 
use ;  but  the  dose  of  this  cannot  be  accurately  fixed,  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing, at  different  times,  more  or  less  impurity. 

According  to  MM.  Fordos  and  Gclis,  the  French  Codex  process  should  su- 
persede the  carbonate  of  potassa  process ;  as  it  gives  a  product  far  purer,  and 
in  larger  proportion  to  the  materials  employed,  estimated  by  the  pure  product. 
The  same  process  is  preferred  by  Mr.  Donovan,  who  has  modified  it  by  substi- 
tuting, for  the  stoneware  retort,  an  iron  mercury  bottle,  which,  when  cold,  must 
be  cut  in  two  by  a  chisel  and  hammer  to  get  out  the  product.  The  same  recom- 
mendation of  iron  in  preference  to  stoneware  vessels,  is  made  by  Fordos  and 
(lelis,  who  found  that  the  latter,  at  the  high  heat  employed,  were  acted  on. 

The  process  of  Wiggers  consists  in  disengaging  hydrocyanic  acid  from  a  mix- 
ture of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  it  into  a  cooled 
receiver,  containing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa.  The  contents 
of  the  receiver  ultimately  form  a  solid  magma  of  the  cyanide,  which  is  drained, 
washed  several  times  with  strong  alcohol,  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  strongly  heated 
nitrogen  over  charcoal,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  heated  to 
white  redness.  (See  page  686.) 

Properties.  Cyanide  of  potassium,  as  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  formula,  is  in 
white,  opaque,  amorphous  masses,  having  a  sharp,  somewhat  alkaline  and  bitter- 
almond  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  If  yellow  it  contains  iron.  It  is  deliques- 
cent in  moist  air,  readily  soluble  in  water  when  reduced  to  powder,  and  sparingly 
Boluble  in  strong  alcohol.  Its  solution  effervesces  with  acids.  The  salt  and  its 
golution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  exhale  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  be- 
come weaker;  but  the  change  takes  place  slowly.  Orfila  found  that  the  salt,  after 
fourteen  days'  exposure,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely  liquefied,  still  possessed 
energetic  poisonous  properties.  lie  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  bad  effects  of  open- 
ing the  containing  bottle,  in  dispensing  the  medicine,  have  been  exaggerated. 
Unfortunately,  the  salt  varies  in  quality,  independently  of  the  effects  of  time  and 
exposure.  Dr.  David  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  examined  six  samples  of  thi«  cya- 
nide, on  sale,  and  found  them  to  vary  considerably  in  purity.  Besides  water,  the 
usual  impurities  are  hydrate,  carbonate,  cyanate,  and  formiate  of  potassa.  They 
sometinus  amount  to  half  the  weight  of  the  cyanide,  consisting  principally  of 
the  carbonate.  From  the  extensive  use  at  present  made  of  cyanide  of  i'*"'^'^''^*n  in 
electro-metallurgy  and  photography,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  an  •  of 

ils  purity.  Such  a  test  has  been  discovered  by  MM.  Fordos  and  G^■^^>,  iumided 
00  the  fact  that  two  eqs.  of  iodine  rapidly  react  with  one  of  the  cyanide,  so  as 
to  form  a  colourless  compound,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
one  of  iodide  of  cyanogen :  KCy  and  21  =  KI  and  Cyl.   Accordingly,  a  tincture 
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of  iodine  of  known  strength  is  gradually  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  given 
weight  of  the  cyanide  to  be  tested,  until  it  assumes  a  permanent  yellowish  tinge; 
and  the  amount  of  iodine  expended  indicates  the  proportion  of  cyanide  in  the 
specimen.  A  necessary  preliminary  step,  before  using  the  tincture,  is  to  8,dd  suf- 
ficient carbonic  acid  water  to  the  solution  of  the  cyanide,  to  convert  any  hydrate 
or  carbonate  of  potassa  present  into  bicarbonate,  in  which  state  neither  has  any 
action  on  the  iodine.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  Oct.  15,  1852,  p.  387.)  This  test  is  applicable 
to  other  cyanogen  compounds.  (See  page  926.)  Mr.  Thornton  J.  Ilerapath's 
test  for  commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  standard  solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  blue  colour  of  which  is  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  the 
cyanide.  The  copper  solution  is  added  to  one  of  the  cyanide  of  known  strength, 
until  a  faint  blue  coloration  is  produced ;  and  the  richness  of  the  sample  in  pure 
cyanide  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  copper  solution  required.  ( Che- 
mist, April,  1856,  and  Feb.  1857.)  Applying  this  test  to  five  samples,  Mr.  Hera- 
path  found  the  proportion  of  pure  cyanide  to  vary  from  41  to  G5  per  cent.  Cyan- 
ide of  potassium  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver, 
which  is  wholly  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  cyanogen  26,  and 
one  of  potassium  39-2  =  65-2. 

Medical  Properties.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  pre-eminently  poisonous,  act- 
ing precisely  like  hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  poison  and  as  a  medicine.  (See  Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum.)  Since  the  tenth  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
three  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  salt  have  occurred  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  case,  reported  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Ware,  of  Boston,  was  that  of  a  woman  who 
took,  by  mistake,  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution,  containing  about  seven  grains  of 
the  salt.  The  second  and  third  cases  occurred  in  Baltimore,  and  arose  from  the 
mistake  of  an  apothecary  in  putting  up  cyanide  of  potassium  for  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa in  a  mixture.  A  dose  of  the  mixture  destroyed  a  child,  and,  likewise,  the 
apothecary,  who,  to  show  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  with  which  it  had 
been  compounded,  swallowed  a  portion  of  it  himself  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
detected  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  been  fatally  poisoned  by  the  cyanide 
(Yenghauss,  Arch,  der  Fharm.,  clii.  138.)  The  grounds  on  which  this  cyanide 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid  by  Kobiquet  and  Yillermd, 
were  its  uniformity  as  a  chemical  product,  and  its  less  liability  to  undergo  de- 
composition. The  dose  is  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  half  a  fluidounce  of 
distilled  water,  to  which  may  be  added  half  a  fluidrachm  of  syrup  of  lemons,  if 
the  prescriber  wish  to  set  the  hydrocyanic  acid  free.  The  spurious  cyanide, 
formed  by  calcining  dried  muscular  flesh  with  potash,  consists  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  is  but  slightly  poisonous.  {Orfila.)  A  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  made  with  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  has 
been  recommended  in  neuralgic  and  other  local  pains,  applied  by  means  of  pieces 
of  linen.  Mr.  Guthrie  found  that  a  solution  of  from  three  to  six  grains  to  the 
fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  formed  an  admirable  remedy,  applied  by  drops 
every  other  day,  for  removing  the  olive-coloured  stains  of  the  conjunctiva  caused 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  B. 

POTASSII  lODIDUM.  U.S.,  Br.   Iodide  of  Potassium. 

"Take  of  Potassa  six  troyounces;  Iodine,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troy- 
ounces,  or  a  sufficient  quantity ;  Charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces ;  Dis- 
tilled Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  Potassa,  dissolved  in  three  pints  of 
Distilled  Water,  boiling  hot,  gradually  add  the  Iodine,  stirring  after  each  addition 
until  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  and  continue  the  additions  until  the  liquid 
remains  slightly  coloured  from  excess  of  Iodine.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, stirring  in  the  Charcoal  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  so  that  it  may 
be  intimately  mixed  with  the  dried  salt.  Rub  this  to  powder,  and  heat  it  to  duL 
redness  in  an  iron  crucible,  maintaining  that  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then, 
after  it  has  cooled,  dissolve  out  the  saline  matter  with  Distilled  Water,  filter  the 
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solution,  cTaporate,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  An  additional  qnantity  of 
crystals  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-water  by  evaporating  and  crystalliz- 
ing as  before."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Potash  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure] ;  Iodine,  in 
powder,  ticenly-nine  ounces  [avoirdupois],  or  a  ?ufficiency ;  Wood  Chnrcoal, 
in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  [avoird.];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency. 
Put  the  Solution  of  Potash  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  yessel,  and  add  the  Iodine 
in  amall  quantities  at  a  time  with  constant  agitation,  until  the  solution  acquires 
a  permanent  brown  tint.  Evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
pulverize  the  residue,  and  mix  this  intimately  with  the  Charcoal.  Throw  the 
mixture,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  iron  crucible,  and,  when 
the  whole  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion,  remove  the  crucible  from  the 
fire  and  pour  out  its  contents.  When  the  fused  mass  has  cooled,  dissolve  it  in 
two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  boiling  Distilled  Water,  filter  through  paper,  wash 
the  filter  with  a  little  boiling  Distilled  Water,  unite  the  liquids,  and  evaporate 
the  whole  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface.  Set  it  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize. 
Drain  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  quickly  with  a  gentle  heat.  More  crystals  may 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  and  cooling.  The  salt  should  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

In  these  processes,  which  are  essentially  the  same,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassa  is  treated  with  iodine  in  slight  excess.  The  result  of  thus  saturating 
potassa  with  iodine  is  the  formation  of  two  salts,  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate 
of  potassa.  Six  eqs.  of  iodine  react  with  six  of  potassa,  and  there  are  formed 
five  eqs.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  one  of  iodate  of  potassa  (6K0  and  61  =  5KI 
and  KO.IOJ.  By  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  the  mixed  salts  are  ob- 
tained; ami,  if  the  dry  mass  bo  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  the  iodate  will  be  con- 
verted into  iodide  of  potassium,  thus  removing  this  impurity  from  the  iodide. 
In  the  formula  the  mixed  salts,  towards  the  close  of  their  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness, are  directed  to  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Scaulun,  which  facilitates  the  deoxidation  of  the  iodate.  This  being  accom- 
plished Ijy  a  dull  red  heat,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out  of  the  mass, 
and  the  solution  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

lu  the  late  Ed.  and  Dub.  processes  the  first  step  was  to  form  iodide  of  iron  in 
solution,  precisely  as  is  done  in  the  formula  for  that  compound  ;  and  the  second 
to  decompose  it  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  gave  rise  to  iodide  of  potassium 
in  solution,  and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  was  separated  by  filtration  and  washing  from  the  precipitated 
carbonate,  and  eva])orated  to  dryness.  The  dry  salt  was  then  freed  from  iron 
and  other  impurities  by  solution  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  filtration,  and  crys- 
tallization. Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  instead  of  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate, prefer  the  plan  of  pressing  it  strongly  in  a  cloth,  in  order  to  extract  the 
remains  of  the  solution.  The  mass  left  is  broken  up  in  a  portion  of  distilled 
water  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  iodine  em])loyed,  and  pressed 
a  second  time.  l*roceeding  thus,  less  water  is  used,  and  less  evaporation  is  neces- 
sary. The  solution  obtained  by  them  Is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt 
is  carefully  fused  in  an  iron  pot,  in  order  to  free  it  from  colour.  It  is  then  dis- 
golve<i,  and  the  solution,  by  filtration,  concentration,  and  cooling,  furnishes  A 
perfectly  pure  iodide  nearly  to  the  lost* 

♦  For  formulmi  by  Prof.  Mayar,  of  New  York,  for  the  preparation  of  the  imlidei  a&4 
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odine  arc  grndually  added;  the  so'lutiou  of  phosphoric  and  hydriodio  acids  thue  ublaia«d 
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Projterties,  Ac.  Iodide  of  potassium,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  hydrio- 
date  o/j}otassa,  is  in  opaque,  white  or  transparent  crystals,  permanent  in  a  dry 
air,  slightly  deliquescent  in  a  moist  one,  and  having  a  sharp  saline  taste.  It 
does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus,  and  has  little  or  no  effect  on  turmeric. 
According  to  ^he  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  at  all  deliquescent  when 
perfectly  pure.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  cubes.  It  is  soluble  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  from  six  to  eight  parts  of  rectified 
spirit.  If  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  solution  of  starch,  and 
a  minute  quantity  of  solution  of  chlorine  be  added,  a  blue  colour  will  be  pro- 
duced ;  the  chlorine  combining  with  the  potassium  and  thus  liberating  the  iodine 
which  forms  a  blue  compound  with  starch.  Its  solution  is  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydriodic  acid  being  generated,  which 
speedily  undergoes  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  iodine ;  and,  if  starch  be 
added  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  a  blue  colour  is  produced.  The  starch 
test  will  not  give  the  characteristic  blue  colour  immediately,  if  added  simulta- 
neously with  the  acid,  unless  the  iodide  of  potassium  contains  iodate  of  potassa, 
which  impurity  causes  an  immediate  liberation  of  iodine.  The  blue  colour  being 
produced  by  the  starch  and  acid,  if  simultaneously  added,  is,  therefore,  a  sign 
of  impurity.  A  very  delicate  test  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  other  soluble 
iodides,  is  that  of  M.  Grange.  It  consists  in  pouring  a  little  of  the  liquid  to  be 
examined  into  a  test  tube,  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  starch,  and  passing 
through  the  mixture  a  few  bubbles  of  fuming  nitrous  acid,  "^he  liquid  immedi- 
ately assumes  a  pale-rose  colour,  inclining  to  violet,  when  containing  l-200,000th 
of  its  weight  of  the  iodide,  and  a  bright-blue  colour,  if  l-100,000th  is  present. 
(See  page  471.)  "  When  tartaric  acid  is  freely  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  the 
iodide,  it  occasions  a  white  crystalline  precipitate ;  and  the  supernatant  liquid, 
if  mixed  with  starch,  becomes  first  purple,  and  finally  blue.  Bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum colours  its  solution  reddish-brown,  without  causing  a  precipitate  ;  chloride 
of  barium  but  slightly  affects  it;  and  sulphate  of  iron  occasions  no  change." 
(U.  S.)  The  non-action  of  the  last  test  shows  the  absence  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  large  quantity  of  iodine, 
forming  a  liquid  of  a  deep-brown  colour. 

Exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat  iodide  of  potassium  fuses,  and  on  cooling  con- 
cretes into  a  crystalline  pearly  mass,  without  loss  of  weight ;  but  at  a  full  red 
heat  it  is  slowly  volatilized  without  decomposition.  The  most  usual  impurities 
contained  in  this  salt  are  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  carbonate  and  iodate  of  potassa.  The  presence  of  a  chloride 
may  be  determined  by  nitrate  of  silver.  This  test  will  throw  down  nothing  from 
the  pure  salt  but  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  while 
chloride  of  silver  is  readily  soluble  in  it.  If  then  a  solution  of  the  iodide  be 
precipitated  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  agitated  with  ammonia,  the 
latter  will  dissolve  any  chloride  which  may  have  been  thrown  down,  and  will 
yield  it  again  as  a  white  precipitate  on  being  saturated  with  nitric  acid.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  pure,  the  ammonia  will  take  up  only 
a  minute  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  will  scarcely 
disturb  the  transparency  of  the  solution.  The  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  from 
10  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  weighs,  when  washed  and  dried,  141  grains. 

is  poured  off,  and  milk  of  lime  added  in  elight  excess;  the  whole  is  placed  upon  a  filter, 
and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  is  pressed  and  washed;  the  filtrate, 
containing  only  iodide  of  calcium,  is  boiled  down,  with  12  parts  of  powdered  sulphate  of 
potassa,  to  about  one-half;  the  whole,  after  standing  six  hours,  is  filtered,  and  the  pre-  * 
cipitate  pressed  as  before;  a  little  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  filtrate  to  re- 
move every  trace  of  lime;  and  the  filtered  solution,  containing  only  iodide  of  potassium, 
yields  that  salt  in  crystals  by  concentration.  By  slight  modifications  of  the  process,  the 
iodides  of  sodium,  lithium,  and  various  other  metals  may  be  obtained. — Nof^  to  the  twel/th 
edition. 
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When  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiuia,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  iodide  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  low 
price  of  bromide  of  potassium,  compared  with  that  of  the  iodide,  has  caused  the 
former  to  be  used  to  adulterate  the  latter.  When  bromide  of  potassium  is  sold 
for  the  iodide,  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  snl- 
phuric  acid  produces  copious  reddish  fumes,  instead  of  the  purple  ones,  arising 
from  the  iodide.  In  order  to  detect  bromine,  M.  Personne  first  precipitates  from 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  suspected  iodide,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  as  protiodide 
of  copper,  by  successively  adding,  in  excess,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  aqueous  sulphurous  acid ;  and  then  treats  the  filtered  liquid  with  ether  and 
chlorine  water,  the  whole  being  shaken  together  and  left  at  rest.  If  bromine  be 
present,  the  ether  which  rises  to  the  surface  will  be  tinged  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour.  Carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  discovered  by  lime-water,  which  causes  a 
milkiness  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  by  tincture  of  iodine,  the  colour  of  which  is 
destroyed.  The  Br.  Pharmacopceia  admits  a  slight  degree  of  this  impurity, 
directing  that  lime-water  should  only  faintly  precipitate  the  solution.  The  iodate 
may  be  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  sus- 
pected iodide.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  will  be  precipitated,  and,  if  the  iodide  be 
pure,  a  yellow  colour  is  soon  developed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  liberated 
hydriodic  acid ;  but,  if  any  iodate  be  present,  the  test  will  give  rise  to  both  iodic 
and  hydriodic  acids,  which,  by  their  mutual  action,  will  instantly  develope  iodine. 

Mr.  William  Copney  has  pointed  out  an  excellent  test  for  detecting  carbonate 
and  iodate  of  potassa,  in  the  use  of  protiodide  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron,  recently  prepared.  (See  Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi.)  A  drop  of  the 
syrup  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  suspected  iodide  of  potassium.  A  bluish  pre- 
cipitate indicates  the  carbonate;  a  red  one,  the  iodate;  and  a  blue  precipitate, 
followed  by  a  red  one,  both  impurities.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  generally  pre- 
sent in  the  proportion  of  from  1  to  10  per  cent.  Dr.  Christison  has  detected  74 J 
per  cent.,  and  Dr.  Pereira  as  high  as  77  per  cent.  An  adulteration  by  the  car- 
bonate under  10  percent,  does  not  alter  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  iodide, 
but  gives  it  an  increased  tendency  to  deliquesce.  When  it  is  greater  it  renders 
the  salt  granular  and  highly  deliquescent.  As  iodide  of  potnssinm  is  soluble  in 
rectified  spirit,  anything  left  undissolved  by  that  menstruum  is  impurity.  The 
amount  of  impurity  in  this  salt,  without  ascertaining  its  nature,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  Marozeau,  which  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  one  of  the  iodide  to  be  examined,  the  salts  being  taken  in 
the  proportion  of  four  eqs.  of  the  iodide  to  one  of  the  bichloride.  If  the  iodide 
be  pure,  its  excess  will  be  just  competent  to  redissolve  all  the  red  iodide  of  mer- 
cury formed  by  the  addition  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  If  impure,  a 
reddish  colour  from  undissolved  red  iodide  will  appear  before  the  whole  of  the 
latter  solution  is  added.  Accordingly,  if  a  solution  of  one  eq.  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  four  eqs.  of  the  iodide,  until  the  red- 
dish colour  ceases  to  <lisappear  upon  stirring,  the  pro[)ortion  expended  will 
represent  the  pure  iodide,  and  that  unexpended,  the  impurity  in  the  specimen 
examined.  (See  the  paper  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Phnrm.^ 
xxvi.  293.)  Iodide  of  potassium  consists  of  one  eq.  of  iodine  126  3,  and  one  of 
pota.ssium  39  2=  165  5.    It  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 

Prof  Procter  hn*?  trivon  a  pajier  on  the  incorapatibles  of  iodide  of  potossiom 
on  to  the  '  ions.    He  finds  it  incompatible  with  calomel, 

i  k  and  r»  ury,  turpeth   mineral,  white  preripitnte,  blue 

mass,  and  metullic  mercury.  These  experiments  serve  to  confirm  the  obserra- 
tion  of  M.  Melsens,  that  iodide  of  pota.s.sium,  given  in  connection  with  the  in- 
soluble preparations  of  mercury,  renders  them  soluble  and  much  more  active. 
(See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxvi.  222.)  With  nitrous  ether  iodide  of  potas- 
iium  reacts,  yielding,  among  other  products,  hydriodic  ether  and  a  little  ordinarjr 
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ether.  (Juncadella,  Comples  Bendus,  Fev.  1859,  p.  345.)  At  ordinary  tempera^ 
tares  iodide  of  potassium  is  slowly  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  iodine,  by  ni» 
trate  of  ammonia  and  boracic  acid ;  and,  at  high  temperatures,  in  a  glass  test 
tube,  with  escape  of  violet  vapours,  not  only  by  the  two  substances  just  named, 
but  also  by  sulphate,  oxalate,  carbonate,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, nitrate,  and  borate  of  soda,  sulphates  of  potassa  and  magnesia,  nitrate  of 
lime,  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium,  and  silicic  acid.  (Ubaldini, 
Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  292.) 

Medical  Properties,  (he.  The  general  therapeutic  properties  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iodine,  of  which  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  most  important,  have  been 
given  under  the  head  of  iodine.  By  most  practitioners  the  preparation  under 
notice  is  preferred  for  producing  the  constitutional  effects  of  iodine.  It  certainly 
produces  very  marked  effects  on  the  secretions,  which  it  uniformly  increases,  and 
into  which  it  readily  passes.  It  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages,  as  shown  by  its  sometimes  occasioning  an  affection  like  cold 
in  the  head.  When  long  continued  in  large  doses,  it  occasionally  produces  a 
tender,  enlarged,  lobulated,  and  fissured  tongue,  constituting  a  true  chronic  glos- 
sitis. Mr.  Langston  Parker,  of  England,  has  reported  several  cases  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  iodide  had  been  taken  for  years.  Its  obvious  effects  on  the  system 
are  very  variable,  arising  probably  either  from  peculiarities  of  constitution,  or 
from  the  unequal  quality  of  the  medicine  itself.  Thus  it  produces  nausea,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  diarrhoea,  in  moderate  doses,  in  some  cases;  and  is  borne  in 
large  doses  without  inconvenience  in  others.  It  generally  increases  the  appetite 
and  flesh.  The  general  character  of  its  action  is  to  remove  abnormal  tissue, 
eliminating  the  material  for  the  most  part  by  the  channel  of  the  kidneys.  There 
are  but  few  diseases  in  which  it  has  not  been  tried.  Its  use  in  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, combined  with  iodine,  has  been  explained  under  the  head  of  iodine.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  M.  Oke  in  chorea,  after  the  preparations  of  iron  have 
failed ;  by  M.  Gendrin,  Dr.  Clendenning,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  in  gout ;  by  M. 
Arrigan  in  albuminuria ;  by  Mr.  Sankey  in  ague,  given  in  large  doses ;  and  by 
MM.  Demarquay  and  Gustin  in  stomatitis.  The  latter  writers  think  it  more  effi- 
cacious in  this  disease  than  chlorate  of  potassa. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  London,  considers  it  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  variolas 
forms  of  secondary  syphilis.  He  used  it  with  success,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
in  removing  hard  periosteal  nodes,  and  found  it  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of 
tubercular  forms  of  venereal  eruptions.  It  is  also  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
alterative  remedies  in  mercurio-syphilitic  sorethroat.  Ricord  bears  testimony  to 
its  valuable  powers  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  syphilis.  Dr.  Hand  field  Jones 
found  it  particularly  efficacious  in  that  form  of  rheumatism  characterized  by  wan- 
dering pains  in  the  bones.  According  to  the  clinical  observations  of  Dr.  W.  R. 
Basham,  iodide  of  potassium  is  well  suited  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  periosteal 
rheumatism  in  subjects  who  have  previously  taken  mercury  to  salivation ;  while 
it  is  not  applicable  to  the  disease  when  occurring  in  patients  who  have  not  un- 
dergone a  mercurial  course,  but  have  suffered  from  syphilis,  which  has  been  ne- 
glected, or  treated  only  locally.  In  the  latter  cases  he  conceives  that  corrosive 
sublimate  and  sarsaparilla  are  the  proper  remedies.  It  is  probably  useful  in  the 
former  cases  on  the  principle  of  eliminating  mercnry  from  the  system,  agreeably 
to  the  views  of  M.  Melsens,  given  below.  In  1843  MM.  Guillot  and  Melsens 
gave  iodide  of  potassium  with  advantage,  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
and  a  half  daily,  in  mercurial  tremors  and  lead  poisoning.  In  a  memoir  pub- 
lished in  1849,  M.  Melsens  gives  a  full  account  of  his  experiments  with  it  as  a 
remedy  for  the  affections  caused  by  mercury  and  lead.  He  effected  a  number  of 
cures  of  mercurial  tremors  and  lead  palsy ;  and,  during  the  progress  of  the  cure, 
these  metals  were  found  in  the  urine.  The  manner  in  which  the  remedj  acts,  ac  • 
cording  to  M.  Melsens,  is  by  rendering  the  poisonous  metal,  which  ha4  becomf 
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fixed  In  the  tissues,  soluble,  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide,  and  then  dissolving 
the  iodide  formed.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  all  the  compounds  oT 
mercury  and  lead  are  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium.* 

The  views  and  results  of  M.  Melsens  have  been  confirmed  by  therapeutic  trials 
in  lead  poisoning  by  M.  Malherbe,  of  Nantes,  and  by  Drs.  Parke  and  Sieveking, 
of  London.  An  important  fact  observed  by  M.  Melsens  was  that  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, given  at  the  same  time  with  certain  compounds  of  mercury,  rendered 
them  more  active ;  and,  when  given  after  them,  developed  an  activity  not  pre- 
viously manifested,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  serious  acci- 
dents. This  fact  he  explained  by  referring  it  to  the  power  of  the  iodide  to  render 
the  mercurial  compounds  soluble,  in  which  state  only  are  they  capable  of  being 
eliminated  with  the  urine.  During  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ptyalism 
sometimes  occurs.  This  has  been  usually  considered  a  primary  effect  of  the 
remedy ;  but  the  light  shed  on  the  subject  by  M.  Melsens  leads  to  the  belief, 
that  it  may  be  a  secondary  effect,  resulting  from  the  liberation  from  the  tissues 
of  mercury  previously  taken,  which  is  thereby  enabled,  by  becoming  soluble,  to 
produce  its  constitutional  effects.  Dr.  Budd  relates  several  cases,  in  which  mer- 
curial ptyalism  came  on,  during  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  persons  who 
had  not  taken  mercury  for  weeks  or  months  before.  It  is  probable  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  mercury  had  been  long  lying  fixed  in  the  system,  and  was  rendered 
soluble  and  active  by  the  iodide. 

The  late  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  this  city,  employed  iodide  of  potassium  suc- 
cessfully in  strumous  inflammation  of  the  eye,  given  in  the  compound  syrup  of 
sarsaparilla.  It  appeared  promptly  to  relieve  the  severe  neuralgic,  circumorbital 
pain.  Dr.  Griscom,  also  of  this  city,  cured  a  case  of  supposed  membranous  croup 
in  a  child  by  the  use  of  this  remedy,  after  leeches,  sinapisms,  warm  baths,  and  eme- 
tics had  failed.  (  Trans,  of  the  Coll  of  Fhys.  of  Philad.,  N.  S.,  ii.  164.)  Dr.  Do 
Renzy,  of  Carnew,  Ireland,  found  it  efficacious  in  haemoptysis.  Dr.  G.  L.  Upshur, 
of  Virginia,  recommends  its  use  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  pneumonia. 

The  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  from  two  to  ten  grains  or  more,  three 
times  a  day,  given  in  dilute  solution.  Ilicord  rarely  exceeded  three  scruples  a 
day.  Some  practitioners  have  employed  enormous  doses,  such  as  two,  four,  and 
even  six  drachms  daily  without  inconvenience.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  as- 
sures us  that  he  has  given  the  pure  salt  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  without  any 
precaution  being  observed  by  the  patient,  except  to  drink  freely  of  diluents. 
Notwithstanding  this  testimony.  Dr.  Lawrie,  of  the  same  city,  reports  several 
cases  of  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  ending  in  severe  spasmodic  croup, 
and  one  case  of  death  following  the  sudden  occurrence  of  dyspnuea,  caused  by 
the  us(»  of  this  iodide,  even  when  given  in  small  doses.  According  to  Dr.  Gull, 
of  London,  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  is  much  increased  by  uniting  it  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  grains  of  the  iodide  to 
four  or  five  of  the  carbonate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  passes  quickly  into  the  urine,  in  which  it  may  be  detected 
by  firsi  iiddlii;?  to  the  cold  secretion  a  portion  of  starch,  and  then  a  few  drops 
of  r  when  a  blue  colour  will  be  produced.    It  has  been  detected  in  six 

mini.;  ..,;.  ;  having  been  swallowed.  According  to  Schottin  it  pas-ses  slowly 
into  the  sweat.  Taken  in  half-drachm  doses  daily,  it  did  not  appear  in  that 
secretion  urjtil  five  days  had  elapsed. 

According  to  Ricord,  this  salt  produces  in  some  constitutions  peculiar  effects  j 
such  as  eruptions  of  tlie  skin,  excessive  diuresis,  vascular  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  cerebral  excitement  like  that  produced 
by  alcoholic  drinks,  and  ^i.scharges  from  the  urethra  and  vagina,  resembling 

♦See  the  Memoir  of  M.  ATpIsptm  irnnwl,t,Hi  by  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  England,  in  (ht 
Bril.  and  Fvr.  }trdiro-Chtr  .Ian.  1863,  p.  107;  also  a  |Mip«r  by  Dr.  J.  W 

Corson,  in  the  A',  r. /ourr.  -..3. 
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blennorrhoea.  Eruptions  of  the  skin  were  also  obserTed  by  Dr.  A.  Van  Baren, 
as  a  very  common  effect  of  large  and  long-continued  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, given  to  patients  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  N.  Y.  Dr.  John  O'Rielly,  of 
Nev?  York,  reports  several  cases,  in  which,  after  the  use  of  this  iodide,  spots 
like  purpura  were  produced,  invading  first  the  face,  and  then  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities. These  became  bullfe,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a 
purple  liquid,  and  finally  sphacelated  spots  ending  in  ulcers.  Great  constitutional 
disturbance  coexisted,  with  swollen  tongue,  fetor,  and  salivation.  The  remedies 
found  successful  were  nutritious  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants.  From  the  facts 
above  mentioned,  showing  the  power  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  render  active 
mercury  that  is  latent  in  the  system,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cases  of  Dr. 
O'Rielly  were  mercurial  salivation,  modified  by  a  cachectic  condition  of  the 
system,  which  caused  the  coincident  eruption. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  employed  as  an  external  application  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  iodine.  (See  Unguentum  Fotassii  lodidi 
ftod  Unguentum  lodinii  Compositum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Kubrura;  Linimentum  lodi,  Br.;  Liquor 
lodinii  Corapositus,  C7.  S.;  Plumbi  lodidum,  th  S.;  Tinctura  lodi,  i^r.;  Tinctura 
lodinii  Composita,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  lodi  Compositum,  Br.;  Unguentum  lodinii, 
U.  S.;  Unguentum  lodinii  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Potassii  lodidi.  B. 

POTASSII  SULPHURETUM.  U.  S.  Potassa  Sulpiiurata.  Br.  SuU 
phuret  of  Potassium.  Sulphurated  Potassa.  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

"Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur  a  troyounce;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  two  troy- 
ounces.  With  the  Sulphur  rub  the  Carbonate,  previously  dried,  and  heat  the 
mixture  gradually  in  a  covered  crucible  until  it  ceases  to  swell,  and  is  completely 
melted.  Then  pour  out  the  liquid  on  a  marble  slab,  and,  when  the  mass  is  cold, 
break  it  into  pieces,  and  keep  these  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  of  green  glass."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  in  powder,  ten  ounces;  Sublimed  Sulphur 
four  ounces  and  a  half.  Mix  the  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  the  Sulphur  in  a 
warm  mortar,  and,  having  introduced  them  into  a  Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible, 
let  this  be  heated,  first  gradually,  until  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  finally  to 
deep  redness,  so  as  to  produce  perfect  fusion.  Let  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
crucible  be  then  poured  out  on  a  clean  flagstone,  and  covered  quickly  with  an 
inverted  porcelain  basin,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  completely  as  possible,  while 
solidification  is  taking  place.  The  solid  product  thus  obtained  should,  when 
cold,  be  broken  into  fragments,  and  immediately  enclosed  in  a  green-glass  bottle, 
furnished  with  an  air-tight  stopper. "  J5r. 

These  processes  are  essentially  the  same,  except  that  a  greater  heat  is  used 
in  the  Br.  process,  which  somewhat  modifies  the  result.  When  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa is  melted  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  as  in  the  U.  S.  process,  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled.  The  explanation  heretofore  given  is  as  follows.  Four 
eqs.  of  potassa  and  ten  of  sulphur  may  be  supposed  to  react  on  ea(;h  other. 
Three  eqs.  of  potassa  are  decomposed  into  three  eqs.  of  potassium  and  three  of 
oxygen.  The  three  eqs.  of  potassium  unite  with  nine  eqs.  of  sulphur  to  form 
three  eqs.  of  tersulphuret  of  potassium.  The  three  eqs.  of  oxygen,  by  uniting 
with  the  remaining  eq.  of  sulphur,  form  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  undecom posed  eq.  of  potassa  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa.  Thus,  the 
preparation  may  be  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  tersulphuret  of  potassium 
with  sulphate  of  potassa;  and  the  French  Codex  sulphuret,  made  from  the  same 
proportion  of  carbonate  and  sulphur,  is  stated  in  that  work  to  havo  the  same 
composition.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  composition  varies  with  the  heat 
employed.  If  the  heat  do  not  exceed  365°  F.,  the  resulting  preparation  will  col- 
tain  hyposulphite  of  potassa;  if  above  572°  F.,  sulphate  of  potassa.  ( Fordos 
and  Oelis.)  The  U.  S.  preparation,  therefore,  which  is  made  at  the  temperature 
of  fusion,  probably  contains  hyposulphite  of  potassa,  and  may  be  represented 
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bj  the  formula  ^KS^-fK 0,8,0,;  three  eqs.  of  CO,  escaping:  while  the  British, 
being  prepared  at  a  red  heat,  contains  sulphate  of  potassa,  with  the  formula 
3KS,+K0,S0,;  four  eqa.  of  CO,  escaping. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  use  the  carbonate  of  potassa  from  pearlash;  but  in  the 
process  of  M.  Henry,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  best  yet  devised,  the  pure  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  is  employed.  His  formula  is  as  follows.  Mix  two  parts  of  real  salt 
of  tartar  with  one  of  roll  sulphur  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  the  mixture  into 
flat-bottomed  matrasses,  which  should  be  only  two-thirds  filled.  These  are  placed 
on  a  sand-bath,  and  the  fire  is  applied  so  as,  at  first,  to  produce  only  a  gentle 
heat,  which  is  afterwards  increased.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  necks  of  the 
matrasses  do  not  become  obstructed.  The  heat  is  continued,  until  the  matter  is 
brouglit  to  the  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  mass 
obtained,  which  is  compact,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  is  broken  into 
pieces,  and  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Properties,  &c.  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  hard, 
brittle  substance,  having  a  nauseous,  alkaline,  and  bitter  taste.  Its  colour  is 
liver-brown,  and  hence  its  name  of  hepar  sulphiiris  or  liver  of  sulphiw.  The 
colour  of  the  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture  is  brownish-yellow.  It  is  inodorous  when 
dry,  but  emits  a  slightly  fetid  smell  when  moist,  owing  to  the  extrication  of  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  orange-yel- 
low liquid,  and  exhaling  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  exposure  to 
the  air  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  gradually  changed 
into  sulphate  of  potassa,  when  the  preparation  becomes  inodorous,  and  white  on 
the  surface.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids,  which  extricate 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  precipitate  the  excess  of  sulphur.  It  is  also  incom- 
patible with  solutions  of  most  of  the  metals,  which  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets. 
When  boiled  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  and  filtered,  it  gives  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  a  white  one  with  chloride  of  barium. 
The  preparation  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  yields  about  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  to  alcohol ;  the  portion  dissolved  being  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  the 
undissolved  portion  sulphate  of  potassa.  B. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphuret  of  potassium  is  a  local  irritant,  and, 
in  small  and  repeated  doses,  is  said  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  heat 
of  the  skin,  and  different  secretions,  especially  the  mucous.  Occasionally  it  vomits 
and  purges.  It  acts,  moreover,  as  an  antacid,  and  produces  the  alterative  effects 
of  sulphur.  By  some  it  is  maintained  to  be  sedative,  and  directly  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  heart  It  probably  does  so,  when  taken  in  considerable  quantities, 
by  the  development  of  sulj)huretted  hydrogen.  In  overdoses  it  acts,  according 
to  Orfila,  as  a  violent  poison,  corroding  the  stomach,  and  depressing  the  powers 
of  the  nervous  system.  Acetate  of  lead  or  acetate  of  zinc  may  be  used  as  an 
antidote;  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  less  likely  to  act  injuriously  in  an  over- 
dose, and  having  besides  emetic  properties.  The  complaints  in  which  it  has  been 
most  advantageously  employed  are  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  various 
cutaneous  affections.  It  has  been  given  also  in  painters'  colic,  asthma,  and 
chronic  catarrh,  and  acquired  a  short-lived  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  croup, 
After  the  publication  of  the  esuay  in  which  the  prize  offered  by  Napoleon  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  that  disease  was  awarded.  It  is  said,  in  some  cases  of 
cancer,  to  have  assisted  the  palliative  operation  of  hemlock.  In  consc<jucnce  of 
forming  insoluble  sulphurets  with  the  metallic  salts,  it  has  been  proposed  as  on 
anUdote  for  some  mineral  poisons ;  but  Orfila  has  shown  that  it  does  not  prevent 
their  etTects.  Dissolved  in  water  it  has  proved  efficacious  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  scabies  is  an  almost  certain  remedy.  It  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  lotion,  bath,  or  ointment.  For  a  lotion 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  to 
the  fluidounce,  and  for  a  bath  the  same  quantity  or  rather  more  may  be  added 
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t)  a  g»llo/i  of  water.  A  very  small  proportion  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  may 
Id  either  case  be  added  to  the  solution.  The  ointment  is  made  by  mixing  half  a 
drachm  of  the  sulphuret  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  The  dose  of  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium is  from  two  to  ten  grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  given  in  pill 
with  liquorice,  or  in  solution  with  syrup.  In  infantile  cases  of  croup,  from  one 
to  four  grains  were  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  W 

PULVERES. 
Ihivders. 

The  form  of  powder  is  convenient  for  the  exhibition  of  substances  which  are 
not  given  in  very  large  doses,  are  not  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  have  no  cor- 
rosive property,  and  do  not  deliquesce  rapidly  on  exposure.  As  the  effect  of 
pulverization  is  to  expose  a  more  extended  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  substances  which  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  such  ex- 
posure in  closely-stopped  bottles.  In  many  instances  it  is  also  important  to  ex- 
clude the  light,  which  exercises  a  deleterious  influence  over  numerous  medicines 
when  minutely  divided.  This  may  be  done  by  coating  the  bottles  with  black 
varnish.  In  relation  to  substances  most  liable  to  injury  from  these  causes,  the 
best  plan  is  to  powder  them  in  small  quantities  as  wanted  for  use.* 

Powders  may  be  divided  into  the  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  substance,  and 
the  compound,  of  two  or  more  mixed  together.  The  latter  only  are  embraced 
under  the  present  head.  In  the  preparation  of  the  compound  powders,  the  in- 
gredients, if  of  different  degrees  of  cohesion  or  solidity,  should  be  pulverized 
separately  and  then  mixed.  An  exception,  however,  is  when  one  substance  is 
employed  to  facilitate  by  its  hardness  the  minute  division  of  another,  as  in  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium.  Deliquescent  substances,  and  those  con- 
taining fixed  oil  in  large  proportion,  should  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
powders  intended  to  be  kept ;  the  former  because  they  render  the  preparation 
damp  and  liable  to  spoil ;  the  latter,  because  they  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  and 
impart  an  unpleasant  odour  and  taste.  When  deliquescent  substances  are  ex- 
temporaneously prescribed,  the  apothecary  should  enclose  them  before  delivery 
in  tin  foil  or  other  impervious  covering;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
volatile  powders,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  camphor. 

The  lighter  powders  may  in  general  be  administered  in  water  or  other  thin 
liquid ;  the  heavier,  such  as  those  of  metallic  substances,  require  a  more  con- 
sistent vehicle,  as  syrup,  molasses,  honey,  or  one  of  the  confections.  Resinous 
powders,  if  given  in  water,  require  the  intervention  of  mucilage  or  sugar. 

The  whole  substance  in  the  mortar  should  not  be  beaten  till  completely  pul- 

*  In  contradiction  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  text  in  relation  to  keeping  powders  in 
well-stopped  bottles,  it  is  asserted  by  M.  H^rouard,  a  French  pharmaceutist,  that  this  plan, 
instead  of  preserving  powders,  tends  in  fact  to  their  more  speedy  and  certain  change.  What- 
ever pains  may  be  taken  in  drying  medicines  previously  to  powdering  thera,  most  of  them 
during  the  process  attract  moisture,  so  as  to  put  themselves  in  this  respect  in  equilibrium 
with  the  surrounding  air ;  and,  if  enclosed  in  this  state  in  air-tight  vessels,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  injurious  influence  from  their  own  absorbed  water,  which,  vaporized  in  hot  wea- 
ther, is  in  the  colder  seasons  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  determines 
a  movement  of  fermentation ;  and  even  cryptogamic  growths  appear.  The  best  method  of 
preservation,  the  author  thinks,  is  to  enclose  the  powders  in  strong  paper  bags  of  a  blue 
or  gray  colour,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  while  the  air  has  exit  or  entrance  through  the 
porous  walls.  But  whatever  may  be  our  theoretical  opinions  on  the  point,  M.  H^rouard 
asserts  the  fact,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  powders  keep  best  in  this  way.  They 
may  be  more  likely  to  cake  or  harden  into  aggregate  masses ;  but  this  disadvantage  is 
easily  counteracted  by  a  new  pulverization  when  required.  There  is  probably  much  truth 
in  these  statements;  and  the  inference  may  at  least  be  drawn,  that,  where  powders  are  kept 
in  air-tight  bottles,  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  after  pulverization,  before  being  en- 
closed. {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1862,  p.  98.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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Terized ;  as  the  portion  already  powdered  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  pestlo 
upon  the  remainder,  while  the  fiuer  matter  ia  apt  to  be  dissipated ;  so  that  thero 
is  a  loss  both  of  time  and  material.  The  proper  plan  is  to  sift  off  the  fine  pow 
der  after  a  short  trituration,  then  to  return  the  coarser  parts  to  the  mortar,  tma 
to  repeat  several  times  this  alternate  pulverization  and  sifting,  until  the  process 
is  completed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  mix  thoroughly  the  several  portions  €* 
fine  powder  thus  obtained.* 

The  preparations  of  this  class,  which  have  been  dismissed  at  the  recent  re- 
Tision  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  are  the  Compound  Powder  of  Aloes,  Lond.,  the 
Compound  Powder  of  Alum,  Ed.;  and  the  Citrated  Effervescing  Powders, 
Ed.  W. 

PULVERES  EFFERVESCENTES.  U.S.  Effervescing  Powders, 
Soda  Powders. 

"  Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixti, 
grains;  Tartaric  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundred  grains.  Divide  each  o* 
the  powders  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  keep  the  parts,  severally,  of  the  Bicar- 
bonate and  of  the  Acid  in  separate  papers  of  different  colours."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  formula,  introduced  into  the  present  edition  of  our  national  Pharma- 
copoeia, for  a  preparation  which  has  been  long  in  use  under  the  name  of  f<oda 
powders.  The  powders  consist,  severally,  of  twenty-five  grains  of  the  acid  in 
one  paper,  and  tiiirty  of  the  bicarbonate  in  the  other.  They  are  administered 
in  solution.  An  acid  and  an  alkaline  powder  may  be  dissolved  in  separate  por- 
tions of  water  and  then  mixed  ;  or  they  may  be  thrown  together,  or  successively 
into  the  same  portion  of  water.  The  whole  draught  should  be  half  a  pint  or 
Bomewhat  less.  It  may  be  rendered  more  agreeable  by  adding  two  or  three  flui- 
^rachrns  of  syrup  of  ginger  or  orange  peel  to  the  water,  before  dissolving  the 

♦  Granulated  Powders.  A  new  method  of  preparing  powders  for  use  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, consisting  in  converting  them  into  minute  granules,  such  as  those  of  which  salt 
of  tartar  consists,  and  of  which  there  have  long  been  a  few  examples,  in  which  the  object 
"was  to  obviate  change  from  atmospheric  influence  by  diminishing  the  surface  of  exposure. 

In  t*      -■ --anulatcd potcdere,  not  only  is  the  advantage  arising  from  mere  aggregatioa 

of  ]  lined,  but  the  granules  are  further  protected  against  change  by  receiving  % 

difi    . .  "gt  which,  being  generally  saccharine,  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it 

oovera  the  laste  of  the  powders,  and  much  facilitates  their  administration.  Placed  on  tht 
tongue  in  quantities,  less  or  more,  they  may  be  swallowed  without  difficulty,  by  simply 
waabiag  them  down  with  a  little  water;  or  they  may  be  stirred  up  with  water  in  a  wine- 
gUn,  and  then  swallowed. 

Dr.  Til  1  r,  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  PharmaceuiicalJoumal  (May,  18(52,  p.  672), 

gives  ih  s  plan  of  preparing  these  granulated  powders,  suggested  by  .Mr.  8.  Ban- 

ner, of  Li ..  .  '  '"■  powder  to  be  granulated  should  be  freshly  prepared.   In  general  it  is 

Dot  at  all  ni'  t  it  should  be  so  fine  as  to  be  impalpable.   The  powder  is  first  mixed 

in  a  mortar  v.  .ii  mucilage  of  gum  arable  to  make  a  mass  that  will  easily  crumble; 

at  it  may  be  niud«  into  u  |>]nMir  mass,  which  is  to  be  rolled  into  thin  oakos,  and  dried. 
The  material  is  then  to  In-  ir<>k«-ii  up  in  a  mortar,  and  sifted.  For  this  purpose  three  sievet 
are  required,  with  12,  10,  and  20  meshes,  respectively,  tp  the  inch;  which  are  to  be  fitted 
together,  one  over  the  other,  the  coarsest  at  top  and  the  finest  at  bottom.  The  broken  up 
mass  is  put  in  the  upper  sirve,  and  rubbed  through  by  the  open  hand;  the  conjoined  sieves 
are  then  shaken  as  in  sitting;  and,  tiiis  part  of  the  process  being  completed,  they  are 
separated.  The  larger  granules  are  found  in  the  middle  sieve,  the  snmU.  r  in  tli#  lower- 
most, and  the  waste  powder  on  a  leather  or  parchment  drum  beneath.  I  is  to  be 
worked  over  again.  The  two  site*  of  granules  are  kept  apart.  If  not  u,i  . .  as  they 
always  are  whcu  the  material  is  first  made  into  cakes,  they  are  to  be  carefully  dried;  and 
are  next  put  into  a  mortar,  and,  a  strong  tincture  of  tolu  {'^W)  to  f,^i),  aromatited  If  de- 
sir.  '  bcvn  add.'!  '  (ill  their  m.  *  '  pears  glossy;  after 
w!                     re  again  •                                               :<>r  use.    Ti                   ion  of  gum  vsed  is 

abv>,.,   .\tc(.uth  of  U.W  .,..,^...  ^.  ....  (^... u»,  that  of  iv^.u  .^»..-.4Ui  too  small  to  h% 

worth  eslitiiating. 

In  France  the  granular  pow<]*  r^  irc  tfunnv  mnde  with  the  addition  of  susar,  which,  if 
in  fixed  proportion,  as  ono  t<>  m  be  of  no  iDconyenienee  in  relation  to 

the  estimatiou  of  the  dose.-^.-  ien. 
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powders.  The  rationale  is  simple.  The  tartaric  acid  seizes  the  alkali  of  the  bi- 
carbonate, forming  a  tartrate  of  soda,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  effer- 
vescence. The  effervescing  powders  are  refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative;  and 
afford  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  drink,  suitable  to  febrile  complaints,  and 
generally  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  W. 

PULVERES  EFFERVESCENTES  APERIENTES.  U.S.  Apenent 
Effervescing  Powders,    Seidlitz  Powders. 

"Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Tartrate  of 
Potassa  and  Soda,  in  fine  powder,  three  trOyounces ;  Tartaric  Acid,  in  fine  pow- 
der, four  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  Mix  intimately  the  Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
with  the  Tartrate  of  Potassa  and  Soda,  and  divide  this  mixture  into  twelve  equal 
parts.  Then  divide  the  Tartaric  Acid  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts. 
Lastly,  keep  the  parts,  severally,  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  Acid  in  separate 
papers  of  different  colours."  U.S. 

These  powders,  so  long  and  so  usefully  employed  under  the  name  of  Seidlitz 
powders,  have  for  the  first  time  found  a  place  among  officinal  preparations  in 
the  present  edition  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Though  named  from  the  saline 
springs  of  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  they  do  not  correspond  in  composition  with 
those  famous  waters.  Of  each  pair  of  powders,  one,  much  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  contains  thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  the  other  forty  grains  of  bicar-- 
bonate  of  soda  jjaixed  with  two  drachms  of  Rochelle  salt.  The  acid  powder  is 
nsually  put  into  a  white,  the  alkaline  into  a  blue  paper  ;  and  a  number  of  them 
are  enclosed  in  a  paper  or  tin  box.  They  should  not  be  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
as  the  tartaric  acid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  moisture,  and  absorbed  into 
the  substance  of  the  paper;  thus  altering  the  due  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 
We  have  known  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  white  paper  thus  to  disappear 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  paper  itself 
may  be  torn  up  and  put  into  the  water,  to  which  it  soon  imparts  the  acid.  The 
Rochelle  salt  is  the  ingredient  upon  which  the  aperient  property  mainly  depends. 
In  their  administration,  each  powder  is  dissolved  separately,  the  smaller  in  a 
fluidounce  or  more  of  water,  the  larger  in  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity;  and 
the  two  solutions  are  mixed  gradually.  A  reaction  takes  place  between  the  tar- 
taric acid  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  which  tartrate  of  soda  is  produced, 
adding  somewhat  to  the  laxative  property  of  the  draught,  and  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  causing  a  brisk  effervescence.  The  acid  is  in  slight  excess,  and  thus 
causes  an  agreeable  acidity  in  the  solution.  These  powders  are  refrigerant  and 
aperient,  and  generally  very  acceptable  to  the  stomach  in  consequence  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  eliminated.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  febrile  cases  with  a  some- 
what irritable  stomach.  One  pair  of  them  will  generally  operate  slightly ;  but,  if 
required,  two  may  be  given  at  once ;  or  the  dose  may  be  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours  till  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  The  flavour  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously improved  by  adding  syrup  of  ginger,  orange  peel,  or  lemon  to  one 
of  the  solutions  before  admixture.  W. 

PULVIS  ALOES  ET  CANELLiE.  U.S.  Powder  of  Aloes  and  Ca^ 
nella.    Hiera  Picra, 

'*  Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Canella,  in 
fine  powder,  three  troyounces.  Rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughl} 
mixed."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  hiera  picra.  The 
canella  serves  to  correct  the  griping  property,  and  imperfectly  to  cover  the  tasjto 
of  the  aloes ;  but  the  bitterness  of  the  latter  is  still  very  obvious  in  the  mixluro, 
which  would  be  better  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  a'ne- 
norrhcea,  and  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  aloes  is  applied,    ^.t  in 
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Bometimes  administered  in  domestic  practice,  infased  in  wine  or  spirit.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

PULVIS  AMYGDAL.^  COMPOSITUS.  Br,  Confectio  Amygdala. 
Lond.   CoNSERVA  Amyodalarum.  Ed,   Compound  Powder  of  Almonds, 

"Take  of  Jordan  Almonds  eight  ounces;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder, /our 
ouncea;  Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Steep  the  Almonds  in  cold  water 
until  their  skins  can  be  easily  removed ;  and,  when  blanched,  dry  them  thor- 
oughly with  a  soft  cloth,  and  rub  them  lightly  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  consist- 
ence. Mix  the  Gum  and  the  Sugar;  and,  adding  them  to  the  pulp  gradually, 
rub  the  whole  to  a  coarse  powder.  Keep  it  in  a  lightly -corered  jar."  Br. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  Almond  Confection  under  a  new  name.  It 
is  intended  to  afford  a  speedy  method  of  preparing  the  almond  mixture,  which^ 
when  made  immediately  from  the  almonds,  requires  much  time,  and  which  can- 
not be  kept  ready  made  in  the  shops.  But,  from  its  liability  to  be  injured  by 
keeping,  it  was  omitted  from  our  Pharmacopoeia,  which  directs  the  almond  mix- 
ture to  be  made  immediately  from  the  ingredients. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Amygdalie,  Br.  W. 

PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS.  ^r,   Antimonial  Powder. 

"Take  of  Oxide  of  Antimony  one  ounce;  Precipitated  Phosphate  of  Lime 
iico  ouncfii.    Mix  them  thoroughly."  Br. 

This  preparation  has  been  introduced  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  a 
substitute  for  the  different  forms  of  antimonial  powder  formerly  officinal  with 
the  British  Colleges.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  properly  understood,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  notice  of  the  powder  as  formerly  directed  to  be 
prepared  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges;  the  process  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  having  been  so  similar  to  the  London,  that  it  does  not  require  special 
consideration. 

Antimonial  Powder  of  the  London  College.  The  following  was  the  London 
process.  "  Take  of  Tersulphuret  of  Antimony,  powdered^  a  pound;  Horn  Shav- 
ings two  pounds.  Mix,  and  throw  them  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  vapour  ceases  to  arise.  Rub  the  residue  to  powder,  and  put  it  into 
a  crucilile.  Then  apply  heat,  and  raise  it  gradually  to  redness,  and  keep  it  so 
for  two  hours.    Rub  the  remaining  powder  until  it  is  as  fine  as  possible."  Lond. 

This  preparation  consists  mainly  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  or  calcined  bone, 
mixed  with  antimonious  acid,  and  is  intended  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  cele- 
brated nostrum  of  Dr.  James,  an  English  physician  who  died  in  1770,  and  after 
whom  the  original  preparation  was  called  Jameses  powder.  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
L"  und  the  genuine  powder,  on  analysis,  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime 

an  'I  n!»timnny,  and,  guided  by  his  results,  devised  the  formula  adopted 

by  the  ii(>ii  By  l)nrning  the  materials  directed  by  the  College,  the 

salphur  is  *  .  form  of  suiphnrous  acid,  and  the  antimony  oxidized; 

while  the  horn,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  bone,  has  its  animal  matter  converted 
into  charcoal.  By  the  subsequent  calcination  the  charcoal  is  dissipated,  leaving 
only  the  ])hosphate  of  lime  of  the  horn  mixed  with  the  oxidized  antimony. 

The  antimonial  powder  made  by  this  formula  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous,  gritty 
powder,  of  a  dull-white  colour.  As  often  prepared  it  is  insoluble  in  water;  bat 
usually  a  small  portion,  consisting  of  antiinonite  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  dis- 
solves in  boiling  distilled  water.  Its  composition  varies  exceediiij^ly.  a  circum- 
stance which  forms  a  strong  objection  to  it  as  a  medicine.  When  entirely  in- 
soluble in  boiling  water.  It  probably  contains  nothing  but  antimonious  acid  and 
uho.Hphate  of  lime;  for,  when  its  soluble  constituents  are  absent,  tli  Ic  is 

absent  aI»o.    The  best  samples  consiRt  of  "a  mixture  cliiefly  of  anti  icid 

and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  s<'i  roxide]  of  ittl« 

antimonitc  of  lime."  (^</.)   Tv.  vs  may  be  i.  ,  aate 
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of  lime,  which  was  fonnd  in  small  quantity  by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh: 
TLis  writer  obtained  in  his  experiments  about  50  per  cent,  of  antimonions  acid, 
45  of  phosphate  of  lime,  nearly  4  of  teroxide,  and  not  ouite  one  of  antimonite  and 
superphosphate  of  lime.  The  antimonial  powder,  sold  by  the  representatives  of 
Dr.  James,  is  more  active,  and  more  uniform  in  its  eflFects,  than  the  imitation  pow- 
der of  the  Pharmacopoeias;  its  greater  activity  being  explained  by  the  presence 
uf  a  greater  proportion  of  teroxide,  which  Dr.  Maclagan  found  to  vary  from  4  to 
10  per  cent.  In  analyzing  the  London  antimonial  powder,  the  first  step  is  to  act 
on  it  with  boiling  distilled  water.  If  any  antimonite  should  be  dissolved,  the  solu- 
tion will  form  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  quad- 
rlsulphuret  of  antimony ;  if  superphosphate  be  present,  nitrate  of  silver  will  throw 
down  phosphate  of  silver.  What  remains  of  the  powder,  unacted  on  by  the  dis- 
tilled water,  is  next  digested  with  muriatic  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  also  teroxide  of  antimony  if  present,  and  leave  a  residue  which  is  the 
antimonious  acid.  If  teroxide  be  present  in  the  muriatic  solution,  it  will  be  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  an  orange-coloured  tersulphuret,  and  from 
the  filtered  solution,  water  of  ammonia  will  throw  down  the  phosphate  of  lime.  In 
this  way  all  the  ingredients  of  antimonial  powder  may  be  detected  and  separated. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  muriatic  solution  would  be  more  readily  tested  for 
teroxide  by  means  of  water,  which  causes  a  white  precipitate  of  oxychloride  in  this 
solution ;  iDut  there  seems  to  be  some  ambiguity  in  relation  to  the  action  of  water. 
The  Edinburgh  College,  in  its  formula  of  tests,  stated  that  the  muriatic  solution 
of  the  residue,  left  after  the  exhaustion  by  water,  does  not  become  turbid  by  di- 
lution ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Pereira,  this  effect  sometimes  takes 
place.  These  different  results  may  be  explained  by  the  different  qualities  of  the 
preparation.  A  small  quantity  of  teroxide  may  be  in  the  muriatic  solution,  and 
yet  not  be  precipitated  by  water  as  oxychloride ;  while  a  larger  quantity  will  be 
so  precipitated.  On  the  other  hand  a  precipitate  may  be  produced  with  water^ 
without  proving  the  presence  of  teroxide ;  for,  unless  the  antimonial  powder  be 
most  carefully  exhausted  by  the  distilled  water  before  being  subjected  to  the  acid, 
the  muriatic  solution  may  contain  antimonite  of  lime,  which,  like  the  teroxide, 
gives  it  the  property  of  becoming  turbid  with  water. 

The  Dublin  Antimonial  Powder.  Influenced,  apparently,  by  considerations 
such  as  above  presented,  the  Dublin  College  contrived  the  following  process, 
with  the  object  of  having  a  preparation  of  definite  constitution,  and  of  an  activ- 
ity to  be  depended  on.  "  Take  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  Phosphate  of  Soda, 
each,  four  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Chloride  of  Calcium  two  ounces  [avoird.]; 
Solution  of  Ammonia  four  Jluidounces  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled  Water 
one  gallon  and  a  7m// [Imp.  meas.],  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Tar- 
tarized Antimony  in  half  a  gallon,  and  the  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of 
Calcium,  each,  in  a  quart  of  the  Water.  Mix  the  solutions  of  the  Tartarized  An- 
timony and  Phosphate  of  Soda  when  cold,  and  then  pour  in  the  solution  of 
Chloride  of  Calcium,  having  first  added  to  the  latter  the  Water  of  Ammonia. 
Boil  now  for  twenty  minutes,  and,  having  collected  the  precipitate,  which  will 
have  then  formed,  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  hot  distilled  water  until  the 
liquid  which  passes  through  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Finally,  dry  the  product  by  a  steam  or  water  heat,  and  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  powder."  Z>t66. 

This  formula  was  a  new  one  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  and  was 
an  improvement  on  the  process  of  Mr.  Chenevix,  proposed  in  1801,  for  obtaining 
antimonial  powder  in  the  humid  way.  By  this  formula  the  liquid,  resulting  from 
mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  tartar  emetic  and  phosphate  of  soda,  is  precipitated 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  previously  mixed  with  water  of  ammonia. 
The  water  of  ammonia  throws  down  teroxide  of  antimony  from  the  tartar  emetic  ; 
and  the  chloride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  phosphate  of  soda ;  and 
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the  mixed  precipitate,  wasl^ed,  dried,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  constitutes  what 
was  the  Dublin  antimonial  powder.  It  is  quite  a  different  preparation  from  that 
previously  described ;  inasmuch  as  all  the  antimony  present  is  in  a  state  of  ter- 
oxide.  It  should  not  hare  been  called  antimonial  powder,  but  designated  by  a 
distinct  name.  The  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  that  usually  followed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  phosphate  of  lime  adds 
anything  to  its  efficacy;  and,  if  not,  the  preparation  is  equivalent  to  teroxide  of 
antimony,  nsed  in  a  smaller  dose. 

British  Antimonial  Powder.  The  formula  for  this  is  the  one  given  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article.  It  is  the  preparation  now  officinal  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  e.>iclusion  of  the  others.  The  only  essential  difference  between  it  and  the 
Dublin  powder  is  that  its  ingredients  are  taken  already  prepared  and  mixed  in 
fixed  proportion,  while  those  of  the  latter  result  simultaneously  from  one  opera- 
tion. It  is  of  course  much  more  easily  prepared,  and  less  liable  to  uncertainty 
from  any  error  in  the  process. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  preparation  is  stated  to  be  alterative, 
diaphoretic,  porgative,  or  emetic,  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given. 
Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  often  prescribed  in  febrile  diseases,  with  a  view 
to  its  diaphoretic  effect.  According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  it  is  advantageously 
given  in  acute  rheumatism,  conjoined  with  camphor,  calomel,  and  opium,  and 
with  calomel  and  guaiac  in  several  cutaneous  affections.  The  estimation  in 
which  this  preparation  is  held  is  very  various.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan,  referring 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  Colleges,  characterized  it  as  one  of  the 
best  antimonials  we  possess;  yet  he  acknowledged  that  its  effects  are  very  un- 
equal, either  from  idiosyncrasy  in  the  patient,  or  variations  in  its  composition. 
Dr.  Thomson  found  it  sometimes  to  answer  his  expectations,  but  as  often  to  dis- 
appoint them.  Mr.  Brande  admits  its  activity  sometimes,  and  entire  inertness  at 
others,  which  he  attributes  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  teroxide,  of  antimony. 
Of  course  tliese  observations  had  reference  to  the  former  antimonial  powder  of 
the  British  Colleges;  and  it  was  this  uncertainty  of  its  action  that  led  to  its 
omission  from  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  upon  the  revision  of  1830. 

The  antimonial  powder  at  present  officinal  in  Great  Britain  is  exempt  from 
the  objection  of  irregularity  of  composition.  Nevertheless,  as  it  depends  for  its 
or  less  energy  on  the  presence  or  absence  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  an 
iich  may  form  a  salt  with  the  antimonial  oxide,  it  cannot  always  be  relied 
on  for  a  definite  effect,  being  sometimes  mild,  and  sometimes  more  active  than 
might  be  desirable.  The  dose,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  three  to  eight  grains 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  In  larger  doses  it  is  purga- 
tive and  emetic.  It  is  impossible  to  give  precise  directions  as  to  the  dose  of  the 
former  London  powder ;  as  it  sometimes  proved  violently  emetic  in  moderate 
doses,  and  at  other  times  produced  no  obvious  effect  even  in  doses  of  one  hun- 
dred grains. 

The  late  Dublin  aotimonial  powder,  which  may  be  considered  as  essentially 
identical  with  the  British,  was  tried  therapeutically  in  twenty  cases  of  disease, 
chiefly  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Osborne,  of 
Dublin.  In  five-grain  doscn,  given  evening  and  night,  it  produced,  variously, 
nausea,  roin^  i     In  half  the  cases  it  actetl  gently  on  the 

bowels.    '!''  atcly  in  thn'C'grain  doses,  evening  and  night, 

pr<  t^.  (y7iar>/».  t/ourn.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  331.)    Practitioners  who 

mil;    ^  >r  the  antimonial  powder,  in  its  present  more  certain  form, 

should  >i(i(i  ( jir.  or  Dub.)  to  itd  name;  lo  as  to  be  aecured  against  the  old  Lond. 
and  Ed.  preparation.  B 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS*  U.S.,  Br.   Aromatic  Powdir. 

"Take  of  Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  (Jinger,  in  fine  po.s  "  '  "U' 

ouncta;  Cardamom,  deprived  of  the  capsules  and  in  fine  ^  ,~,  in 
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fiLe  po-wdcf,  each,  a  troyounce.  Rub  them  togethei\  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed."  (7.  6f. 

"Take  of  Cinnamon  four  ounces;  Nutmeg',  Saffron,  each,  three  ounces; 
Clovep  one  ounce  and  a  half;  Cardamoms,  freed  from  their  capsules,  one 
ounce ;  Refined  Sugar  twenty-five  ounces.  Reduce  the  ingredients  separately 
to  fine  powder;  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a  fine 
sieFe.    Keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle"  Br. 

These  powders,  though  each  composed  of  the  finer  spices,  differ  not  only  in 
the  choice  of  the  spices,  ginger  being  used  in  the  U.  S.  and  cloves  in  the  Br.  for- 
mula, but  essentially  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  latter,  sugar  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  mixture,  while  in  the  former  there  is  no  sugar ;  so  that  the  two 
powders  cannot  be  substituted  one  for  the  other  in  equal  quantities.  In  the  Bri- 
tish Pharmacopceia,  the  aromatic  confection  having  been  omitted,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  sugar  was  added  in  order  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  to 
the  powder,  the  confection  might  be  readily  prepared,  without  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it. 

The  cardamom  seeds  should  always  be  separated  from  their  capsules  before 
being  weighed;  and  the  powder,  when  prepared,  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  The  aromatic  powder  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  the  U.  S.  pre- 
paration may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  in  cases  of 
enfeebled  digestion  with  flatulence ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  corrigent  and 
adjuvant  of  other  medicines.  A  mixture  of  aromatic  powders  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplasm  is  much  used  as  a  mild  rubefacient,  especially  in  nausea  and  vomiting, 
being  applied  over  the  epigastrium.  Such  mixtures  are  commonly  called  spiced 
plasters.  The  following  is  a  good  formula.  Take  of  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  black  pepper,  each,  in  powder,  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  ginger  half  a  fluid- 
ounce;  honey  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders,  and  then  add  the  tincture 
and  honey,  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  cataplasm. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Aromatica,  U.  S.;  Confectio  Opii,  U.  S.;  Pilula  Cam- 
bogiae  Composita,  Br.;  Pulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus,  Br.  W. 

PULVIS  CATECHU  COMPOSITUS.  Br,     Compound  Powder  of 

Catechu. 

"Take  of  Catechu  four  ounces;  Kino,  Rhatany,  each,  two  ounces;  Cin- 
namon, Xutmeg,  each,  one  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately  to  a  fine  powder; 
mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a 
stoppered  bottle."  ^r. 

This  is  an  agreeable  form  for  the  administration  of  kino  or  catechu  ;  but  we 
do  not  see  the  propriety  of  mixing  two  substances  so  similar  in  their  properties, 
at  least  in  relation  to  taste  and  medicinal  effect,  that  they  may  be  considered 
identical.    The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

PULVIS  CRETiE  AROMATICUS.  Br.  Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk, 

**  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  one  pound;  Aromatic  Powder  three  pounds.  Mix 
them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle."  ^r. 

This  powder  is  a  warm  stimulant  and  astringent,  as  well  as  antacid  ;  and  is 
well  calculated  for  diarrhoea  connected  with  acidity,  and  without  inflammation. 
In  such  a  combination,  however,  the  due  proportion,  and  even  the  choice  of  the 
ingredients,  vary  so  much  with  the  symptoms,  that  they  might  with  propriety 
be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains, 
given  in  mucilage  or  sweetened  water,  and  frequently  repeated. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  Cretae  Aromaticus  cum  Opio.  W. 

PULVIS   CRETiE   AROMATICUS   CUM   OPIO.  Br.     Aromatic 

Powder  of  Chalk  and  Opium, 

"Take  of  Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk  nine  ounces  and  three-quarters; 
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Opiam,  in  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  a'>d  pass  the 
powder  throuffh  a  fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

The  addition  of  the  opium  greatly  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  compound 
powder  of  chalk  in  diarrhoea;  and  its  equal  diffusion  through  the  powder  pre- 
sents tiiis  advantage,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  given  in  minute  doses  appli- 
cable to  infantile  cases.  Two  scruples  of  the  powder  contain  a  grain  of  opium. 
In  the  diarrhaja  of  adults  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and 
repeated  several  times  a  day,  or  after  each  evacuation.  W. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHA  COMPOSITUS.  U.S,  Pulvis  Ipeca- 
CUANH;E  CUM  Opio.  Br.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhas:  et  Opii.  U.  S.  1850.  Com- 
pound Powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium. 
Dover's  Powder. 

"  Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder.  Opium,  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  each, 
fixty  grains;  Sulphate  of  Potassa  a  troyounce.  Rob  them  together  into  a  very 
fine  powder."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  directs  the  same  ingredients  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, and  orders  them  to  be  well  rubbed  together,  the  powder  to  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  recent  revisions  of  our  own  and  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeias, the  name  of  this  preparation  should  have  been  changed  in  each  so 
as  to  conform  with  the  old  name  of  the  other. 

The  sulphate  of  potassa  in  this  preparation  serves,  by  the  hardness  of  its 
particles,  to  promote  that  minute  division  and  consequent  thorough  intermix- 
ture of  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  upon  which  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  com- 
pound depend.  It  also  serves  to  dilute  the  active  ingredients,  and  thus  allow 
of  their  division  into  minute  doses  adapted  to  the  complaints  of  children.  This 
composition,  though  called  Dover's  powder,  does  not  precisely  correspond  with 
that  originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Dover,  which  was  prepared  as  follows.  Four 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  the  same  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  were 
mixed  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  and  afterwards  very  finely  powdered ;  one  ounce  of 
opium,  sliced,  was  then  added,  and  ground  to  powder  with  the  saline  mixture; 
lastly,  an  ounce  of  ipecacuanha  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root,  in  powder,  were 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  This  process  was  adopted  in  the  former  French 
Codex,  and  has  been  retained  with  little  change  in  the  present. 

This  powder  is  an  admirable  anodyne  diaphoretic,  not  surpassed,  perhaps,  by 
any  other  combination  in  the  power  of  promoting  perspiration.  Opium  itself 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  the  skin,  evinced  both  by  the  occasional  diaphoresis, 
and  by  the  itching  and  tingling  sensation  which  it  excites.  While  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  are  stimulated  by  this  ingredient,  the  secreting  pores  are  relaxed  by 
the  ipecacuanha,  and  the  combined  effect  is  much  greater  than  that  wiiich  results 
from  eitlier  separately.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  stimulating  influence  of 
the  opium,  and  its  tendency  to  operate  injuriously  on  Uie  brain,  are  counter- 
acted, so  that  the  mixture  may  be  given  with  safety  in  cases  which  might  not 
admit  of  tiio  use  of  opium  alone.  The  preparation  is  applicable  to  all  cases, 
not  attended  with  much  fever,  cerebral  disease,  or  sick  stomach,  in  which  there 
is  an  indi«;atiun  for  profuse  diaphoresis,  especially  in  painful  affections,  or  those 
connected  with  unhealthy  discharges.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  phlegma- 
siw,  particularly  rh'  ^  l)neum<)nia,  when  complicated  with  a  typhoid 

tendency,  or  aftrr  s  ion.    Under  similar  circumstances,  it  is  useful 

in  dysentery,  d;  .iirious  hemorrhages,  especiully  that  from  the 

uterus.     It  is  8-  ■  ii  in  dropsv.     In  bowel  affections,  and  when- 

erer  the  hepatic  secreiioa  is  deranged,  it  is  frequently  comlMncd  with  small 
doses  of  calomel. 

Ten  graios  of  the  powder  contain  one  grain  of  opium.    The  dose  is  from  five 
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to  fifteen  grains,  given  diffused  in  water,  or  mixed  with  B)rrnp,  or  in  the  form  of 
bolus,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  when  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  a  continued  diaphoresis.  Its  action  may  be  promoted  by  warm 
drinks,  such  as  lemonade  or  balm  tea,  which,  however,  should  not  be  given  im- 
mediately after  the  powder,  as  they  might  provoke  vomiting.  W. 

PULVIS  JALAPiE  COMPOSITUS.  U.S.yBr,  Compound  Powder 
of  Jalap. 

"Take  of  Jalap,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in  fine 
powder,  two  troyoUncds.  Rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.'* 
U.S. 

"Take  of  Jalap,  in  powder,  five  ounces;  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash  nine 
ounces;  Ginger,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Rub  them  well  together,  and  pass  the 
powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  "i?r. 

The  bitartrate,  by  being  rubbed  with  the  jalap,  is  thought  to  favour  its  more 
minute  division,  while  it  increases  its  hydragogue  eS'ect.  A  combination  of  these 
two  ingredients,  though  with  a  larger  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar  (see  Jalapa), 
forms  a  good  cathartic  in  dropsy,  and  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints  and  glanda 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  W. 

PULVIS  KINO  CUM  OPIO.  Br.  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus.  Lond, 
Powder  of  Kino  and  Opium. 

"Take  of  Kino,  in  powder,  three  ounces  and  three-quarters ;  Opium,  in 
powder,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  Cinnamon,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Mix  them 
thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder  through  a  fine  sieve.  Keep  it  in  a  stoppered 
bottle."  i/r. 

This  is  an  anodyne  astringent  powder,  useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  but 
of  which  the  composition  would  be  better  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription ; 
as  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  should  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Twenty  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains 
to  a  scruple.  W. 

PULVIS  RHEI  COMPOSITUS.  U.S.,  Br.  Compound  Powder  of 
Rhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder, /our  troyounces;  Magnesia  twelve  troy^ 
ounces;  Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  two  troyounces.  Rub  them  together  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  Light  Magnesia  six  ounces; 
Ginger,  in  powder,  one  ounce.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the  powder 
through  a  fine  sieve."  Br. 

This  is  a  good  laxative  antacid,  well  adapted  to  bowel  complaints,  especially 
in  children.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm ;  for  a 
child  two  or  three  years  old,  from  five  to  ten  grains.  W. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS.  J5r.  Compound  Powder  of 
Scammony. 

"Take  of  Scammony /owr  ounces;  Jalap  three  ounces;  Ginger  one  ounce. 
Reduce  them  separately  to  fine  powder ;  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  the 
powder  through  a  fine  sieve."  5r. 

This  does  not  appear  to  us  a  very  eligible  preparation.  Though  the  gingei 
may  tend  to  correct  the  griping  property  of  the  purgative  ingredients,  the  jalap 
too  closely  resembles  the  scammony  in  its  operation  to  exert  any  important 
modifying  influence  upon  it.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

PULVIS  TRAGACANTHiE  COMPOSITUS.  j5r.  Compound  Pow- 
der of  Tragacanth. 

"Take  of  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  Starch,  each,  ont 
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ounce;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  three  ounces.    Rub  them  well  together.^ 
Br. 

This  is  applicable  to  the  general  porposes  of  the  demulcents ;  but  is  chiefly 
employed  in  Great  Britain  as  a  vehicle  for  heavy  insoluble  powders.  The  dose 
is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  W. 

QUINIA. 
Preparations  of  Quinia. 

QUINTS  SULPHAS.  ^.6'.,  ^r.  Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

"  Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  in  coarse  ipov/der,  forty-eight  iroyounces;  Mu- 
riatic Acid  three  troy  ounces  and  a  half;  Lime,  in  fine  powder,  ^oe  Iroyounces  ; 
Animal  Charcoal,  in  fine  powder.  Sulphuric  Acid,  Alcohol,  Water,  Distilled  Wa- 
ter, each,  a  s-u-fficient  quantity.  Boil  the  Cinchona  in  thirteen  pints  of  Water 
mixed  with  one-third  of  the  Muriatic  Acid,  and  strain  through  muslin.  Boil  the 
residue  twice  successively  with  the  same  quantity  of  Water  and  Acid  as  before, 
and  strain.  Mix  the  decoctions,  and,  while  the  liquid  is  hot,  gradually  add  the 
Lime,  previously  mixed  with  two  pints  of  Water,  stirring  constantly,  until  the 
quinia  is  completely  precipitated.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  Distilled  Water, 
and,  having  pressed,  dried,  and  powdered  it,  digest  it  in  boiling  Alcohol.  Pour 
off  the  liquid,  and  repeat  the  digestion  several  times,  until  the  Alcohol  is  no 
longer  rendered  bitter.  Mix  the  liquids,  and  distil  off  the  Alcohol  until  a  brown 
Tiscid  mass  remains.  Upon  this,  transferred  to  a  suitable  vessel,  pour  four  pints 
of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  heated  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  add  as 
much  Sulphuric  Acid  as  may  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  quinia.  Then  add  a 
troyounce  and  a  half  of  Animal  Charcoal,  boil  the  liquid  for  two  minutes,  filter 
while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Should  the  liquid,  before  filtration,  be 
entirely  neutral,  acidulate  it  very  slightly  with  Sulphuric  Acid  ;  should  it,  on  the 
contrary,  change  the  colour  of  litmus  paper  to  a  bright  red,  add  more  Animal 
Charcoal.  Separate  the  crystals  from  the  liquid,  dissolve  them  in  boiling  Dis- 
tilled Water  slightly  acidulated  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  add  a  little  Animal  Char- 
coal, filter  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Lastly,  dry  the  crystals  on 
bibulous  paper  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  The 
mother-water  may  be  made  to  yield  an  additional  quantity  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia 
by  precipitating  the  quinia  with  Water  of  Ammonia,  and  treating  the  precipi- 
tated alkaloid  with  Distilled  Water,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Animal  Charcoal,  as 
before."  U.  8. 

"  Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdu- 
pois]; Hydrochloric  Acid  three  Jluidounces  [Imperial  measure];  Distilled 
Water  a  sufficiency;  Solution  of  Soda /owr  ;n?j/«  [Imp.  meas.];  Dilute  Sul- 
phuric Acid  a  sufficiency.  Dilute  the  Hydrochloric  Atid  with  ten  pints  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  the  Water.  Place  the  Cinchona  Bark  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  add  lo 
It  as  much  of  the  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  as  will  render  it  thoroughly  moist. 
Aft-  ition,  witli  ul  stirring  for  twenty-four  hours,  place  the  bark 

in  u  Montappnr  ;  jiercolato  with  the  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid,  un- 

til the  {><»luli(»n  wl-  ilirough  is  nearly  destitute  of  bitter  taste.    Into  this 

liquid  ponr  \\\f*  S  t  Soda,  agitate  well,  let  the  precipitate  completely 

subside,  f!  nnt  fluid,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash 

ft  with  f  I  r,  until  the  washings  cease  to  have  colour.    Transfer 

the  precipitate  to  u  porcelain  dish  containing  a  pint  [Imp.  meas. J  of  Distilled 
Water,  and,  applying  to  this  a  steam  heat,  gradually  add  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid 
until  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  has  been  dissolved,  and  a  neutral 
liquid  has  been  obtained.  Filter  the  solution  while  hot  through  paper,  wash  the 
filter  with  boiling  PtolttlM  WaHeryOjaeiintrate  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface  of 
83 
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the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystalliEe.   The  crystals  should  be  dried  on 
tiltenng  paper  *'ithout  the  application  of  heat."  Br. 

1  he  present  CT.  S.  process,  which  is  essentially  that  of  the  French  Codex,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Pnarraacopoeia  of  1850,  but  differs  from  the  one  originally 
adopted  in  the  edition  of  1830,  in  the  use  of  muriatic  instead  of  sulphuric  acid 
for  acidulating  the  water  first  employed,  and  in  the  greater  minuteness  of  the 
details.  Both  this  and  the  French  Codex  process  are  modifications  of  the  plan 
originally  proposed  by  M.  Henry,  jun.,  of  Paris,  which  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally employed  where  alcohol  is  not  too  expensive.  Henry's  process,  with  all  its 
details,  may  be  found  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  An  explanation  of  the 
several  directions  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  useful  to  the  student, 
by  enabling  him  to  comprehend  each  step  of  the  process. 

The  yellow  bark  (Calisaya,  or  royal  yellow)  is  the  variety  selected,  because  this 
contains  quinia  in  the  largest  proportion,  and  most  free  from  admixture  with 
cinchouia.  The  alkaloid  exists  in  the  bark  combined  with  kinic  acid,  and  pro- 
bably also  with  one  or  more  of  the  colouring  principles,  as  suggested  by  M. 
Henry.  As  in  this  latter  state  it  is  of  difficult  solubility,  if  it  be  not  insoluble  in 
water,  the  whole  of  the  quinia  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  bark  by  means  of 
that  liquid  alone.  Berzelius,  however,  attributes  the  difficulty  of  exhausting  the 
bark  to  the  circumstance  that  water  converts  the  native  neutral  kinates  into  solu- 
ble snperkinates  which  are  dissolved,  and  insoluble  subkinates  which  remain.  By 
adding  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  in  ex- 
cess in  relation  to  the  quinia,  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid  combines  with  the  acid  to 
form  a  very  soluble  muriate  or  sulphate,  in  which  state  it  exists,  together  with 
various  impurities,  in  the  decoctions  procured  by  the  first  steps  of  the  process. 
By  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  filtered  and  mixed  decoctions,  the  salt  of  quiuia  is 
decomposed,  giving  up  its  acid  to  the  lime,  while  the  quinia  is  liberated,  and, 
being  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated ;  the  water  retaining  most  of  the  im- 
purities. If  sulphuric  acid  was  employed  in  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited  along  with  the  quiuia;  but  if  muriatic  acid  was 
employed,  the  resulting  chloride  of  calcium  is  retained  in  solution  ;  and  a  reason 
is  thus  afforded  for  the  preference  of  the  latter  acid.  But,  in  either  case,  the  ex- 
cess of  lime,  and  a  compound  formed  of  the  lime  and  colouring  matter,  which  is 
insoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  are  thrown  down  with  the  alkaloid.  The  pre- 
cipitate having  been  washed  in  order  to  remove  from  it  everything  soluble  in 
water,  then  pressed,  dried,  and  powdered ;  the  next  step  is  to  separate  the  quinia 
from  the  insoluble  impurities.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  repeated  action  of 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  former,  and  leaves  most  of  the  latter  behind.  The 
whole  of  the  alkaloid  having  been  abstracted,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  quinia  is 
then  concentrated  so  as  to  afford  a  brown  viscid  mass,  which  is  impure  quinia. 
Portions  of  this  may  be  reserved,  if  thought  advisable,  for  the  preparation  of  other 
salts  of  quinia.  The  mass  is  treated  with  boiling  distilled  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  the  officinal  sulphate  (disulphate  of  many  chemists) 
with  the  quinia,  and,  being  somewhat  in  excess,  enables  the  salt  to  be  readily  dis- 
solved. The  animal  charcoal  now  added  should  be  the  unpurified  bone-black, 
the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  which  neutralizes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  thus  facilitates  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  when  the  so- 
lution cools.  Should  the  quantity  of  the  bone-black  added  be  sufficient  to  render 
the  solution  quite  neutral,  so  as  in  no  degree  to  affect  litmus  paper,  as  much  sul- 
phuric acid  should  be  added  as  will  give  the  paper  a  slightly  vinous  tint ;  for  other- 
wise the  crystallization  may  commence  before  the  liquor  is  completely  filtered. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bone-black  has  been  deficient,  and  the  solution  colours 
litmus  paper  cherry-red,  more  of  that  substance  is  to  be  added.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  incidental  advantage  of  the  animal  charcoal ;  its  chief  use  being  to 
decolorize  the  liquid.    The  second  crystallization  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  salt 
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of  quinia  free  from  colour ;  and  sometimes  it  cannot  be  rendered  perfectly  white 
without  a  third.  It  is  essential  that  the  heat  employed  in  drying  the  crystals 
should  be  gentle,  in  order  to  prevent  tlieir  efflorescence.  The  small  quantity  of 
cinchonia  contained  in  Calisaya  bark  is  extracted  along  with  the  quinia;  but, 
as  the  sulphate  of  the  former  is  more  soluble  than  that  of  the  latter,  it  remains 
in  the  mother-liquors.* 

According  to  M.  Calvert,  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  quinia  obtained  from 
bark  is  never  certain  when  muriatic  acid  is  employed  as  the  solvent,  and  lime 
as  the  precipitant;  for  quinia  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  by  lime-water;  and  a  portion,  therefore,  remains  in  the  liquid  unpreeipi- 
tated,  which  is  greater  when  the  lime  employed  is  in  excess.  Having  ascertained 
by  trial  that  quinia  is  not  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  soda,  and  in  scarcely  appre- 
ciable proportion  by  chloride  of  sodium,  he  proposes  to  substitute  this  alknli  for 
lime;  first  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  by  the  carbonate,  and  then  precipita- 
ting the  quinia  by  caustic  soda.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Se  ser.,  ii.  388.) 

The  British  process  seems  to  be  based  on  that  of  M.  Rabourdin,  of  Orleans, 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  (Juin,  18G1,  p.  408),  for  which  the  ad- 
vantAges  are  claimed,  that  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  alcohol,  escapes  the  loss 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  process  by  the  solvent  property  of  lime,  and  is  enabled, 
by  the  use  of  soda  as  the  precipitant,  to  dispense  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  waste  incurred  through  its  absorbent  property.  The  soda  iq 
this  process  is  employed  not  only  as  a  precipitant,  for  which  purpose  a  much 
smaller  quantity  would  suffice,  but  in  order  to  hold  in  solution  the  tannin,  cin- 
chonic  red,  and  colouring  and  resinous  matters,  which  it  does  without  in  the 
least  dissolving  the  quinia.  The  precipitated  quinia  is  thus  obtained  so  far  ex- 
empt from  foreign  matters,  that  it  may  be  immediately  converted  into  the  sulpliate 
without  the  necessity  of  using  animal  charcoal.  From  the  precipitate  by  soda, 
M.  Rabourdin  obtains  the  quinia  white  and  pure  by  treating  it  with  a  quantity 
of  dilute  muriatic  acid  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid,  whereby 
impurities  are  left  behind,  then  filtering,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  Tbe 
same  end  is  accomplished  in  the  Br.  process  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie 
residue  of  the  precipitate  may  be  reserved  for  future  operations. 

Pelletier  proposed  to  substitute  oil  of  turpentine  for  alcohol  in  the  ordinary 
process  for  procuring  sulphate  of  quinia.  The  impure  quinia,  precipitated  by 
lime  from  the  acidulous  decoctions,  after  being  washed,  pressed,  and  dried,  is 
digested  with  the  oil,  which  dissolves  the  quinia.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  agitated  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  is  formed.  The  oil  separating,  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  removed  for  future 
use ;  and  the  watery  solution  of  the  salt  is  evaporated,  and  treated  as  in  the 
original  process.  A  disadvantage,  however,  of  this  method  is  said  to  be,  that 
the  oil  does  not  completely  exhaust  the  precipitate  of  its  quinia. 

A  similar  process  has  been  employed  in  England, /j/,«^/  oil  or  benzole  being 
substituted  for  oil  of  turpentine.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  new  solvent  is 
ftd<ied  to  the  impure  cjuiniu,  without  separation  from  the  acidulated  decoction 
from  which  it  was  {>  "m1  by  lime.    The  mixture  being  well  agitated,  the 

fusel  oil  or  benzole  ^  the  alkaloids,  and,  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 

*  Mr.  Wcightman,  of  the  firm  of  Powers  k  Weighttnan,  manufacturing  chctDtsts  of  this 

<•'♦'■   '••<■'-•—  •■"  *' > '•  '■■ti.... ;... i;r.. .,..:....  f,f  (he  above  process  has  be-  ' '  X'Tt/O- 

^  iK'iure,  obtiiiiieil  bjr  actin  vtbol 

oil  ;         .  I  with  sulphuric  acid  in  tli.  vet- 

■^i;  anil  the  ale  It,  ivnving  a  Ti^cid  mass  of  inipur*^  >-  iiich 

jg  drawn  off,  and  n^'.    The  mass  thu»  obUine<l.  having  !•  ^ed, 

IS  di.sgidved  in  boiling   wutcr,  lu  \vlii>  i   aniiunl  charcoal  has  been   abided.    The 

solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  ihi  >  (o  cool  and  cr^'^tallize.   .\nolher  HolutioQ 

and  crystallization  are  required  to  get  tiie  sulphate  of  quinia  quite  pure  aod  while.— 
NoU  to  the  tenth  edition. 
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liquid,  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon.  The  solution  thus  drawn  off  is  treated  as  abore 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  process  is  completed  in  the 
same  manner.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  xiv.  29,  92,  and  139.) 

According  to  the  French  Codex,  1000  parts  of  yellow  bark  ong:ht  to  yield 
from  29  to  30  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  when  treated  by  the  process  fii-st  de- 
scribed. Messrs.  Powers  &  Weightman,  who  are  probably  among  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  world,  inform  us  that  they  have  usually 
obtained  from  2  5  to  3  per  cent,  as  an  average  product. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  obtained  from  other  varieties  of  Peruvian  bark  by 
the  above  processes;  and  from  some  in  considerable  quantity ;  but  most  of  them 
yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia  than  the  Calisaya;  and 
this,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  will  remain  dissolved 
in  the  residuary  liquor  after  the  crystallization  of  the  latter.  To  obtain  the 
cinchonia  separate,  the  following  method,  originally  suggested  by  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  may  be  employed.  Magnesia,  lime,  or  a  solution  of  potassa  is  added 
to  the  mother- waters  in  excess.*  The  cinchonia  is  precipitated,  together  with 
a  portion  of  quinia  which  has  remained  in  the  solution,  and  with  the  excess  of 
magnesia  or  lime,  if  one  of  these  earths  has  been  employed.  The  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  then  dried,  and  treated  with  boil- 
ing alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  organic  alkalies.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  the  residue  afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner  with 
successive  portions  of  alcohol,  till  quite  exhausted.  The  solutions,  having  been 
mixed,  are  concentrated  by  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
when  they  deposit  cinchonia  in  the  crystalline  state.  Successive  evaporations 
and  refrigerations  afford  new  crops  of  crystals,  and  the  process  should  be  con- 
tinued till  no  more  can  be  obtained.  The  cinchonia  thus  procured,  if  impure, 
should  be  reconverted  into  a  sulphate  and  treated  as  before,  animal  charcoal 
being  employed  to  free  it  from  colour.  The  quinia  remaining  in  the  mother- 
liquors,  as  it  will  not  crystallize  from  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation 
to  dryness.  To  obtain  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  mix  the  alkaloid  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  heat  the  mixture,  and  add  gradually  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
sufficient  to  saturate  it;  then  boil  with  animal  charcoal  previously  washed  with 
muriatic  acid,  and  filter  the  liquid  while  hot.  Upon  cooling  it  will  deposit  crys- 
tals of  the  sulphate,  and,  by  repeated  evaporation  and  crystallization,  will  yield 
all  the  salt  which  it  holds  in  solution. f 

*  Soda  is  a  better  precipitant,  as  it  is  probably  incapable  of  dissolving  any  of  the  alka- 
loid when  employed  in  excess.  In  the  U.  S.  formula  for  procuring  sulphat*  of  cinchonia 
from  the  mother-waters  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact.  Hence  the  process  dilfera 
from  the  one  given  in  the  text,  both  in  using  soda  as  the  precipitant,  and  in  forming  the 
sulphate  immediately  from  the  precipitate,  which  is  sufficiently  pure  for  this  treatment  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  soda,  instead  of  first  separating  the  alkaloid  by  means  of  alcohol, 
and  afterwards  combining  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Cinchonia  Sulphas,  page  1046.)  We 
retain  the  account  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou's  process  in  the  text,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them. 

f  A  new  mode  of  extracting  quinia  and  other  active  vegetable  principles  has  been  pro- 
posed, which,  if  found  as  successful  on  trial  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  its 
proposer,  promises  to  supersede  many  of  the  processes  now  in  use.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Lebourdais,  it  would  appear  that  purified  animal  charcoal  has  the  property 
of  abstracting  from  many  vegetable  products  not  only  their  colouring,  but  their  sapid  prin- 
ciples also,  and  afterwards  of  yielding  the  active  matter  uncombined  to  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  M.  Lebourdais  deprived  Peruvian  bark  of  all 
its  soluble  principles  by  repeated  maceration  in  alcohol  of  0-923,  filtered  the  resulting 
liquors,  removed  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  mixed  the  liquid  residue  with  a  decoction 
made  by  boiling  the  same  bark  twice  in  distilled  water.  Acetate  of  lead  was  added  to 
precipitate  the  resinous  matter;  and  the  liquor,  having  been  filtered,  was  made  to  pass 
slowly  through  purified  animal  charcoal,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  colour  and  taste.  The 
charcoal  was  then  washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  alcohol  of  0-848.  The  alcoholic  9C?'itioa 
thus  obtained,  upon  being  evaporated,  yielded  the  quinia  perfectly  pure.  (Am  Jrfim.  9' 
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WbeD  barks  containing  the  newly  discovered  alkaloids  cinchonidia  and  qui 
nidia  (see  page  290)  are  used,  as  their  sulphates  are  much  more  soluble  than  that 
of  quinia,  it  follows  that,  in  the  mother-waters  left  after  the  crystallization  oJ 
sulphate  of  quinia,  there  will  be  found  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  cinchonidia  or 

Pharm.y  xxi.  92,  from  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phyt.)  A  chemist,  however,  who  has  tried  thit 
process,  informs  us  that  he  has  not  found  it  to  answer  well  in  practice. 

Mr.  Clark  proposes  to  prepare  quinia  by  means  of  the  fatty  acids  as  follows.  Having 
exhausted  the  bark  as  usual  by  acidulated  water,  he  treats  the  solution  with  an  alkalint 
carbonate  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  then  adds  a  little  stearic  acid,  and  boils  th« 
whole.  The  fatty  acid  melts,  floats  on  the  surface,  and  there  attracts  the  quinia  and  cin- 
chonia,  forming  a  kind  of  insoluble  soap,  while  the  precipitate  and  liquid  become  black. 
On  cooling,  the  fatty  matter  coagulates,  and,  on  being  withdrawn  and  boiled  in  water  so 
long  as  this  remains  limpid,  and  then  treated  with  boiling  acidulated  water,  yields  the 
quinia  and  cinchonia  to  the  acid.  The  hot  solution,  being  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  depo- 
sits a  brown  matter,  which  is  to  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  on  cooling  yields  the  sul- 
phate of  the  two  alkaloids  in  a  crystalLLue  state.  The  quinia  and  cinchonia  can  then  be 
separated  in  the  ordinary  mode.  (See  Joum.  de  Phann  ,  Dec.  1801,  p.  4G3.) 

We  have  been  told  that  considerable  quantities  of  a  preparation  have  been  imported 
from  South  America,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  alkaloids  of  bark  in  an  impure  state, 
obtained  by  forming  acidulated  decoctions  of  bark,  precipitating  with  lime,  treating  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution.  From  this  material  the 
sulphates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia  have  been  prepared  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  sometimes 
yielded  25  per  cent,  of  quinia  converted  into  sulphate,  and  more  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  cinchonia.  —  yote  to  the  eighth  and  tenth  editions. 

Quinoidine.  Precipitated  Extract  of  Dark.  Amorphous  Quinia.  Cinehonicia  and  Quinieia  of 
Pasteur.  Upon  the  evaporation  of  the  mother-liquor  left  after  the  crystallization  of  sul- 
phate of  quinia  in  the  preparation  of  that  salt,  a  dark-coloured  substance  is  obtained,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  extract.  This  was  habitually  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Emlen 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work,  so  early  as  about  the  year  1824,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  in  which  it  proved  equally  effectual  with  the  pure  sulphate,  though  only 
about  half  as  strong.  It  was  adopted  in  the  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  1830, 
uader  the  name  of  *^  impure  sulphate  of  quinia,''  but  was  abandoned  in  the  edition  of  1840, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  its  purity.  SertUrner  supposed  that  he  had  dis- 
cov.       '  v  alkaline  principle  in  tliis  product:   but  his  conclusious  were  invalidated  by 

thr  t8  of  MM.  Flenry  and  Deloii<lre,  which  went  to  prove  that  the  alkaline  mat- 

ter "  i'  .'..T.viated  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  obscured  by  admixture  with  a  yel- 

low I terfered  with  their  crystallization.    Nevertheless,  under  the  name 

of  'y  -r.  given  to  the  suppose*!  new  alkaloid  by  Sertiirner,  there  Ifas  been 

long  euiployed  iu  Eurupe  a  substance  precipitated  from  the  mother-liquor  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  having  a  yellowish-white  or  brownish  colour, 
and,  when  moderately  heated,  agglutinating  into  a  mass  of  a  resinous  appearance.  Thii 
Bubfltance  was  found  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Winckler  to  contain  an  uncrystallizable  alkaline  prin 

ciple,  having  the  sa'-^ i  :,.:..  -  ... ,:  .|j^  j^j,  quinia,  and  differing  from  that  alkaloid  onlj? 

in  the  want  of  thi-  /.ttion,  and  in  forming  uncrystallizable  salts  witL 

the  acids.  (Pham.  t  .  .  _  .  :  _. ,  .  17,  p.  310.)  Liebig  afterwards  proved  it  to  be  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  ordinary  quinia,  to  which  he  considered  it  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  that  uncrystallizable  sugar  boars  to  the  crystallizable.  Pasteur  has  found  that 
ordinary  quinoidine,  or  amorphous  quinia,  consists  of  two  alkaloids,  derivatives  from 
quinia  and  cinchonia,  with  which  they  aro  ronpoctivi»ly  isomeric,  though  differing  in  being 
WMi^ftJilV  .     1     ,  1,  in  view  of  their  ori.  -lioHicia.    The  pure 

M&prpbo  the  former  of  these  II  1.)  This  substance 

hMbeen  ; ■'  "-'' ;••:••  ->  '»•■  1 mi- 

eal  point  of  \  Id 

under  the  nan  <«rt 

lato  other  prcparatiuns,  wiiicli,  un<ler  the  uanir  of  i-xtrnct  of  bark,  have  been  put  forth  M 
peculiarly  valuable  ff»r  th»»  ciir««  of  infermittents.  It  must  not  be  confoini'I^*!  with  the  sub- 
Itancc  obtained  by  •  -.  which  is  of  uncertai:  md 

strength.    Tho  chi-  to  adulteration.    TIm  ia, 

at  Liebig  call-    •  i  .  ,.: ,       irf  and  in  aimiini.   an  i.  li   il« 

•olntion  in  a  i  exactly  as  mucii  precipitate 

as  there  wan     .  ..(i>.i.1.t.  .1   i.ur.v  i  See  Am. 

Joum.  of  Pharm.,  \  \\  manu- 

ftcturing  establisJr  .•  loss  by 

quinoidine  in  the  :  showing  th« 

agency  of  heat  in  ' 
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quinidia,  or  of  both.  In  fact,  there  is  generally,  under  these  circumstances,  mora 
or  less  of  the  sulphates  of  the  four  alkaloids,  quinia,  cinchonia,  quinidia,  and  cin- 
chonidia,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  many  barks ;  and,  besides  these,  a  portion 
of  amorphous  alkaloid,  incapable  of  crystallization,  probably  resulting,  in  part  at 
least,  from  the  heat  employed  in  the  process.  These  may  in  a  great  degree  be 
separated  through  their  different  solubilities  in  water.  Sulphate  of  quinia  being 
least  soluble  will  first  crystallize,  afterwards  the  salt  of  cinchonidia  or  quinidia, 
and  finally  that  of  cinchonia,  which  is  the  most  soluble  of  the  four;  while  the 
ULcrystallizable  salt  will  remain  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  amor- 
phous state  by  evaporation  to  dryness. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  in  fine  silky,  slightly  flexible,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  interlaced  among  one  another,  or  grouped  in  small  star-like  tufts.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter,  resembling  that  of  the  yellow  bark.  It  effloresces  slightly 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  at  a  moderate  heat,  loses  its  crystalline  form  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  At  the  temperature  of 
212°  it  becomes  luminous,  especially  when  rubbed.  At  about  240°  it  melts,  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  wax.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requir- 
ing, according  to  M.  Baup,  740  parts  at  54°  F.  for  solution;  while  at  the  boiling 
point  it  is  dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water,  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling.*  Its 
cold  solution  is  opalescent.  It  is  soluble  in  about  60  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  0  835, 
but  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  ether.  The  diluted  acids,  even  tartaric  and 
oxalic  acids  in  excess,  dissolve  it  with  great  facility.  With  an  additional  equiva- 
lent of  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  another  sulphate,  which  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  officinal  salt,  and  crystallizes  from  its  solution  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty. This  is  now  considered  by  many  as  strictly  neutral,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  name  of  sulphate  of  quinia;  while  the  officinal  salt  is  thought  to  contain 
two  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  is  therefore  a  subsulphale  or  disul- 
phale  of  quinia.  The  latter  name  was  adopted  by  the  London  College,  and  is 
much  used  by  chemical  writers.  In  the  U.  S.,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias, as  well  as  in  the  French  Codex,  the  name  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  originally 
given  to  the  officinal  salt,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  neutral,  was  retained; 
and  it  has  been  assumed  in  the  new  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Hence  has  arisen  a 
confusion  of  nomenclature,  which  must  be  embarrassing  to  the  student.  Our  own 
impressions  are  in  favour  of  the  higher  number  of  the  equivalent  of  quinia,  and 
consequently  of  the  view  which  considers  the  officinal  name  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
as  properly  representing  the  composition  of  the  salt.  According  to  M.  Baup, 
the  higher  sulphate,  formerly  called  super mdjihate,  and  still  considered  by  some 
chemists  as  the  hisulphate,  is  soluble  in  11  parts  of  water  at  54°  F.,  and  in  its 
own  water  of  crystallization  at  a  boiling  point.  It  is  very  soluble  in  diluted,  and 
somewhat  less  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  a  boiling 
concentrated  solution  of  the  ordinary  sulphate,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  already 
exists  in  the  salt,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution. 

Composition.  The  officinal  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  disulphate  of  most  che- 
mists, is  the  only  one  used  in  medicine,  and  to  this  we  have  allusion  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  whenever  sulphate  of  quinia  is  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  In  the  crystalline  form  it  consists,  if  regarded  as  neutral,  of  one  eq.  of 
quinia  324,  one  of  sulphuric  acid  40,  and  eight  eqs.  of  water  72  =  436;  but  if 
considered,  in  accordance  with  Liebig's  views,  as  a  subsulphate  or  disulphate, 
of  two  eqs.  of  quinia  (each  162),  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  eight  of  water;  the 
whole  eq.  of  the  salt  being,  of  course,  the  same  in  either  case.  On  exposure  U\ 
the  air,  or  to  a  heat  of  212°,  it  effloresces,  losing  one-half  of  its  water  of  crystal 

*  M.  Calloud  has  ascertained  that  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  quinia  is  much  affected 
by  certain  salts.  Whil«  it  is  increased  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  o.**  potassa,  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  it  is  diminished  by  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  Sulphate  oi 
quinia  is  decomposed  wholly  or  in  part  by  bicarbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda.  (/V*'\''»i. 
Journ.,  June,  1860,  p.  609.) 
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liBation ;  and  at  240°  it  loses  one-half  of  the  remainder,  retaining  two  eqs.  or 
about  4  per  cent,  of  water,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived  without  decomposition. 
{Fhillips.)* 

*  Iodide  of  Sulphate  cf  Quinia,  ^e.  This  remarkable  compound  of  oflBcinal  sulphate  oi 
quinia  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bird  Herapath,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  also  investi- 
gated its  singular  optical  properties.  If  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  a  mixture  of 
acetic  acid  and  diluted  alcohol,  tincture  of  iodine  be  added  by  drops,  and  the  mixture  kept 
at  130°  F.  until  perfect  solution  takes  place,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  crystals  will 
gradually  form,  which  Dr.  Herapath  has  found  to  consist  of  iodine,  quinia,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  probably  combined  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  wdo-quinia.  To  obtain  fine  crystals 
various  jirecautions  are  necessary,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  of  I)r 
Ilcraputh.  The  crystals  are  of  a  brilliant  emerald-green  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
but  almost  colourless  by  transmitted  light,  and  present  a  curious  play  of  colours  under 
varying  circumstances  of  position.  Their  shape  is  very  diversilied,  but  traceable  to  the 
rhombic  prisui.  They  are  dissolved  by  heated  acetic  acid  and  heated  alcohol,  and  deposited 
on  cooling.  Their  most  remarkable  property  is  that  of  polarizing  light,  in  which  they  are 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  tourmaline,  for  which  they  may  be  substituted  with  advantage 
in  experiments  in  this  branch  of  optics.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  xi.  448  and  449,  and  xiii.  378.  See 
also  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  18.)  From  subsequent  experiments  of  Dr.  Herapath,  it 
appears  that  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  form  similar  salts  with  iodine;  so  that  cr^-stals 
may  be  obtained  of  the  tulphates  o/  iodo-quinidta,  iodo-cinchonia,  and  iodo-cinchonidiay  as  well 
as  of  iodo-quinia.  But  the  reader  will  note  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  alkaloids  adopted 
by  Dr.  Herapath  differs  from  that  of  Pasteur,  and  unfortunately  we  think,  as  that  of  Pas- 
teur is  based  on  the  analogies  of  the  alkaloids.  The  quinia  and  cinchonia  are  the  same  with 
both,  but  the  quinidia  of  Pasteur  is  the  cinchonidia  of  Herapath,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
following  observations  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Herapath  is  used,  in  justice  to  that  writer. 
It  appears  that,  of  these  different  compounds,  there  is  a  close  analogy  in  crystalline  forms 
between  the  iodo-quinia  and  iodo-cinchonidia  salts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  iodo-cinchonia 
and  iodo-quinidia  salts  on  the  other,  while  between  the  two  twin  sets  there  is  a  decided 
difference  ;  so  that  there  is  no  ditiiculty  in  deciding  whether  a  quinia  salt  contains  quinidia 
or  oiuclionia,  or  a  cinchonia  salt  cinchonidia  or  quinia,  yet  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  dis- 
•  between  the  salts  of  analogous  forms.  Nevertheless  there  are  sufficient  points  of 
ity  to  enable  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made.  It  is  not  by  their  chemical  charac- 
i.,-,  -  .i..-.>  ;...i,.  ^..Uy  can  be  discriminated;   though  the  cinchonia  and  quinidia  salta 

dis-  culty  than  the  others  in  consequence  of  their  greater  thickness, 

and  i  <•.    The  crystals  of  the  c»nf/ionii/i(X  salt  (gutmrfm,  Pasteur),  like  those 

of  the  sulphate  ot  ioUu-quinia,  are  derived  from  the  rhombic  prism,  but  differ  in  certain 
points  which  we  have  not  space  to  detail,  and  in  reference  to  which  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  to  Dr.  Herapath's  paper.  They  are  distinguishable  to  the  practised  eye  by  their  dif- 
ferent tint  with  reflected  and  transmitted  light.  But  these  salts  differ  greatly  from  the 
icdo'Ctnchonia  and  iodo-quinidia  (iodo- cinchonidia,  Pasteur)  sulphates.  The  crystals  of  the  lat- 
ter of  thepe  sails  are  long  quadrilateral  acicular  prisms,  of  a  deop-ruby  or  garnet-red  colour, 
with  blui.sh-vi(»U-t  or  light-purplish  reflection  tints,  or  thej  have  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or 
loTig,  flat,  acicular  prisms,  which,  when  thin,  transmit  a  pure  yellow,  but  if  thicker,  a  red- 
dish colour  tiii^M'd  with  brown.  The  analogous  iodo-cinchonia  sulphate  is  in  long,  acicular, 
quadriUtiral  prisms,  of  a  deep  purplish-black  colour;  and  in  rel^ion  to  transmitted  light 
also  closely  ri's<-nibli's  th«>  pren«dinjr.  All  these  ioiln-salts  have  double  refractive  proper- 
Um.    Dr.  li  on;  I.  mlphate  of  iodo-quinia,  ij^li^ 

N,05,lj->  uha  {indo-qiiinidiit,  Pasteur),  C^.Hj, 

»,(>..!  •'   .'    11     V  .,    I     :    <..  .1.,       .Iho 

=  7  10 

.»♦;.;,  '.  _        ,  ■  ■  '-:.:--..■   I      ,,.,,.,._;•.      _  ■         .      itlj 

•iBohonidia.  n  l  in  dilute  alcohol,  aud  the  solution  heated  to  tVom  h«H  to  120% 
iinoture  of  io<i  ••fparati's  the  quinia  salt:  further  treatment  in  the  same  manner 
•eparates  tiie  oitu  iiu>iiiiii  >  >.  Pasteur)  salt,  more  or  leHfi  mixed  with  the  preceding; 
atill  further  treatment.  ;  a  {cinchonidia,  Pasteur)  salt  with  its  well-marked  cha- 
racters;   ;i-    '  •'  -     '  ,  V.  -   .    ,-  .1  .        1-  t  V  .1  ,    >      --     »  --f  if 

is  large  ]  li- 

©idia)  ma .    : .,  u      x     :  .   ..._ .   red 

»ure.    In  like  manner  a  mixture  of  quim  O  with  quinia  i  ide  ttli* 

lent.  (Sec  .Im.  ./*T/rn.  o/" /'Aarm.,  May,  \>^  .  I'harm.  J>  urn..  ^  >^.) 

The  ro  vers  of  the  cinchona  valib  iu  relcicuce  I  •  afford 

••eans  ot  ling  them,  to  those  who  may  possess  the  i  \ilusioa 

ba^  hof^n  uii«  u>  to  tiieiie  properties  under  the  several  alkaloids  ni  the  nrsi  pan  oi  mo  work. 
li  may  be  proper  to  say  here  that  quioia  and  cinchonidia  {Ptutmr)  ar«  niroogly  lasTOgj* 
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incompatibles  and  Tests.  Sulphate  of  qainia  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies, 
their  carbonates,  and  the  alkaline  earths.  In  solution,  it  affords  white  preeipi- 
&ates  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
.Alkali.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  astringent  infusions,  the  tannic  acid  of  which 
forms  a  white  insoluble  compound  with  quinia.  The  soluble  salts  of  lead  and  of 
baryta  occasion  precipitates ;  and  that  produced  by  the  salts  of  baryta  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  acids.  The  soluble  salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  gallic  acids  occasion 
more  or  less  precipitation  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  without  excess  of 
acid;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch  has  ascertained  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  acetates. 
(Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  97.)  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  chlorine, 
added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  followed  by  the  addition  of  water 
of  ammonia,  occasions  an  emerald-green  colour,  and,  in  certain  proportions,  the 
deposition  of  a  green  precipitate.  If,  previously  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  be  added,  a  dark-red  colour  iff 
produced,  which  persists  for  several  hours,  but  ultimately  passes  into  green.  This 
does  not  take  place  with  cinchonia.  Sulphate  of  quinia  gives  a  reddish-browa 
precipitate  with  iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

AduUerations.  Sulphate  of  quinia  has  often  been  adulterated.  The  effects  of 
adulteration  may  be  produced  by  the  variable  quantity  of  water  which  sulphate 
of  quinia  may  contain,  without  any  observable  alteration  in  its  sensible  properties. 
MM.  Millon  and  Commaille,  having  exposed  sulphate  of  quinia  to  a  very  moist 
atmosphere,  at  the  temperature  of  about  62°  F.,  found  it  always  to  increase  in- 
weight;  so  that  a  specimen  of  the  salt,  previously  deprived  of  all  its  water  capable 
of  being  separated  by  heat,  had  in  five  days  absorbed  28*77  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
another  specimen  dried  after  its  precipitation  simply  by  draining,  and  supposed  to 
contain  18  per  cent,  of  water,  had  in  ten  days  absorbed  14  per  cent,  more,  making 
its  whole  percentage  of  water  32,  or  about  one-third  of  its  weight.  (Journ.  de 
Fharm.,  Nov.  1862,  p.  379.)  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  will  explain,  to 
some  extent,  the  frequently  variable  effects  from  apparently  the  same  quantity 
of  the  salt.  It  is  easy  to  detect  and  to  obviate  this  natural  sophistication  by  ex* 
posing  a  suspected  specimen  to  a  heat  of  212°.  The  loss  of  weight  will  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  water,  not  essential  to  the  salt.  Sulphate  of  lime,  and 
other  alkaline  or  earthy  salts,  gum,  sugar,  mannite,  starch,  stearin  or  margarin, 
caffein,  salicin,  phloridzin,  and  the  sulphates  of  cinchonia  and  other  cinchona 
alkaloids,  are  among  the  substances  which  are  said  to  have  been  fraudulently 
added.  By  attending  to  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  sulphate  in  different 
menstrua,  and  to  its  chemical  relations  with  other  substances  already  described^ 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  detecting  these  adulterations.  The  presence  of 
any  mineral  substance,  not  readily  volatilizable,  may  be  at  once  ascertained 
by  exposing  the  salt  to  a  red  heat,  which  will  completely  dissipate  the  sul- 
phate of  quinia,  leaving  the  mineral  behind.    A  volatile  ammoniacal  salt  may 

rate,  while  cinchonia  and  quinidia  [Pasteur)  are  strongly  dextrogyrate,  and  quinicia  and 
cinchonicia  slightly  dextrogyrate. 

We  may  here,  however,  refer  to  another  test,  requiring  instrumental  aid,  oflfered  by  Mr. 
W.  Walter  Stoddart.  If  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to  » 
saturated  and  neutral  solution  of  a  suspected  specimen  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  observed,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  if  cinchonia  or  quinidia  (cinchonidia,  Fas* 
Uur)  be  present,  characteristic  crystals  of  sulphocyanide  of  these  alkaloids  will  be  noticed, 
wholly  distinct  in  shape  from  those  of  sulphocyanide  of  quinia  formed  at  the  same  time. 
{Pharm.  Journ.,  Oct.  1804,  p.  155,  and  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1865,  p.  41.) 

Still  another  newly  discovered  mode  of  distinguishing  between  quinia  and  cinchonia^ 
suggested  by  M.  Palm,  is  one  based  on  the  influence  of  polysulphuret  of  potassium  on  those 
alkaloids.  If  a  solution  of  this  reagent  be  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  a  salt  of  quinia, 
this,  however  small  may  be  its  proportion,  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  red,  viscid  mass, 
which  hardens  upon  cooling,  and  assumes  a  resinous  appearance;  whereas  cinchonia  i» 
separated  as  a  white  powder  containing  sulphur.  The  polysulphuret  is  prepared  ^>y  boil- 
ing a  solution  of  potassa  with  an  excess  of  sulphar.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.f  Mai,  1864,  p.  469.) 
— Aote*  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  edition*. 
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be  detected  by  the  smell  of  ammonia  emitted  upon  the  addition  of  potassa. 
The  absence  of  organic  substances  may  be  inferred;  if  pnre  cold  concentrated 
solphuric  acid  forms  a  colourless  solution.  Gum  and  starch  are  left  behina 
by  alcohol,  and  fatty  matters  by  water  acidulated  with  sul{)liuric  acid.  SugKi 
and  mannite  cause  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  acidulated  water  to  have  a  sweft 
taste,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  quinia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Sali 
cin  imparts  the  property  of  becoming  red  upon  the  contact  of  snlphuric  acid , 
liQt,  according  to  Pelletier,  this  change  of  colour  does  not  take  place,  unless 
the  proportion  of  salicin  exceeds  one-tenth.  If  only  in  this  proportion,  the 
salicin  must  be  isolated.  To  1  part  of  the  suspected  salt,  6  parts  of  concentrated  i 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  added,  and  to  the  brown  liquid  which  results,  125  parts  oti 
water.  The  salicin  is  thus  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  by  filtration,  in  th©:* 
form  of  a  bitter,  white  powder,  becoming  bright  red  with  sulphuric  acid.  (See 
Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xvii.  156.)*  Caffein  alters  the  solubility  of  the  medicine 
iu  different  menstrua.  According  to  M.  Calvert,  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  in  cold  water  gives,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  latter  j  while  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia  of  the  same 
strength,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  a 
great  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  same  effect  is  produced  with  lime  water,  and 
solution  of  ammonia;  and  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  while  it  furnishes  a 
precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  yields  none  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  quinia.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.^  3e  ser.,  ii.  394.)t    The  Edinburgh 

*  For  a  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  salicin  by  the  saliretin  produced,  and  of 
determining  the  proportion  of  salicin.  by  means  of  the  glucose  resulting,  when  the  saliciix 
is  decomp<»8ed  by  muriatic  acid,  see  a  communication  by  M.  Bourlier  in  the  Journal  de  Phar-  ^ 
macu  (JuiUet,  185U,  p.  34). 

t  Liebig's  test  of  the  presence  of  cinchonia  is  perhaps  the  simplest.    Rub  together  fifteen 
y    '  '        ispected  salt  and  two  ounces  of  solution  of  ammonia,  put  the  mixture  into 

ounces  of  ether,  and  shake  frequently.    The  quinia  liberated  by  the  am.-. ' 
I  t'd  by  the  ether,  while  any  cinchona  that  mny  be  present  remains  undis-^ 

between  the  ethereal  solution  above  and  the  ammoniacal  beneath.    But 
>i  ,      i>  shown  that  cinchonia  is  sliglitly  soluble  in  ammonia,  so  that  a  small  por- 

tiuu  migiiL  eticupc  detection.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  modify  the  test  by  heating 
the  mixture  of  the  suspected  salt  and  ammonia,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  this  alkali,  and  then  to  add  the  ether.  If  the  liquid  now  remain  quite  transparent,  with- 
out any  turbid  layer  between  the  upper  and  lower  stratum,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no 

oincli'--^  .   ■     - 1.    For  papers  on  this  subject,  aco  Joum.  de  Pkarm.  (3<  sir.y  xiiL  102, 

XTi.  ;  I),  and  Am.  Journ.  of  J' harm.  (xx.  281,  and  xxiv.  ItHl). 

The  ,  .    .         , ixiies  originally  proposed  in  Liebig's  test  were  one  gramme  of  sulphate 

of  quinia,  ten  grammes  of  ether,  and  two  grammes  of  caustic  ammonia.  But  M.  Roger  has 
^roTed  that,  with  these  proportions,  in  order  that  the  test  may  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to 
OM  etbOT  containing  alcohol,  which  is  the  case  with  commercial  ether.  Of  pure  ether  26 
fmniinM  would  be  requiwitn  for  the  perfect  solution  of  the  quinia  from  a  gramme  of  tho 
pi';'  ".    ■  .r  but  two  per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  produce 

!  -e  of  quinidia  as  well  as  of  cinchonia  would 

1  .,..,..  ..-  ;  ,..i,,M.,  M,ii. ,  .^(;2,  p.  204.)    For  a  method  of  detecting  the 

]  II  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  note  in  the  first  part 

For  an  '  rit  by  Dr.  G.  Kemer  of  tho  cinchona  alkaloids,  of  which  he  be- 

UeTPM  tliH'  I  111  not  yot  fully  'Irtcrmincd,  and  of  the  method  of  t(*<«tinp  cnm- 

t  uf  (juiui  I  ifh  which  it  is  apt  to  l  1, 

•••nt  with  I  f,  which  appeare<l  in  •  > 

^  ut  a  triin,»-inii<in  iti   w men   win   iii«  found  in  the  JPhttrm.  Jr>urn.  tor  •»niy, 

■  i.  Journ.  o/  J'futrm.  (Sept.  18r*2.  p.  417).    Perhapft  ika  most  imTOrtint 

■  .^^ 1.  .  -1'  invoHt  iiriil  iiilm  is  t  In-  mi  itim-sI  inn  nf  u  |n>a-  ti>wt   >»v  wh  it'll  I  lie  Hlkaloida 

mav  be  di  •ngti^. 

which,  at<  11.  togpoo- 

iirely  in  water,  ur  other  ordinary  tolwitl.  Th«  luoUe  ot  applicaiiiiu  )(>  by  taking  a  ocrt«is 
quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  di!«solvcd  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  thea 
ulvSng  the  water  of  ammonia  gra^iutUy  until  the  alkaloid  precipitated  is  r«dit8oW«d;  Aa4 
Ihe  quantity  uf  the  ammoniacal  liquid  necessary  to  produce  thi-i  elfect  indietttM  iBT«fM||» 
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College  gave  the  following  mode  of  testing  the  pnrity  of  sulphate  of  qninia.  "A 
solution  of  ten  grains  in  a  ffuidounce  of  distilled  water  and  two  or  three  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  two  waters  [twice  its  weight  of  water],  and  heated  till  the  precipitate 
shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling  a  solid  mass,  which  when  dry  weighs  7 "4 
grains,  and  in  powder  dissolves  entirely  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid."  According 
to  the  London  College,  "  100  grains  dissolved  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  yield, 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  26  6  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  dried  at 
a  red  heat."  Though  sulphate  of  quinia,  as  prepared  for  use,  frequently  contains 
a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  recently  discovered  cinchona  alkaloids,  the  salt 
is  probably  not  less  efficacious  on  that  account;  as  these  alkaloids  have  been 
shown  to  possess  identical  therapeutical  properties  with  those  of  quinia,  and  to 
be  little  inferior  in  strength,  if  at  all,  in  relation  to  most  of  them. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphate  of  quinia  produces  upon  the  system, 
so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  observation,  the  same  effects  as  Peruvian 
bark,  without  being  so  apt  to  nauseate  and  oppress  the  stomach.  (See  Cinchona.) 
Its  effects  upon  the  brain  are  even  more  striking  than  those  of  cinchona,  proba- 
bly because  it  is  given  in  larger  proportional  doses.  Even  in  ordinary  doses,  it 
often  produces  considerable  cerebral  disturbance,  evinced  by  a  feeling  of  tight- 
ness or  distension  in  the  head,  ringing,  buzzing,  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  hardness 
of  hearing,  &c.  Some  individuals  are  more  liable  to  these  effects  than  others, 
and  in  some  even  small  doses  produce  them.  A  certain  degree  of  this  observable 
action  on  the  brain  is  rather  desirable  than  otherwise,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
medicine  is  affecting  the  system.  In  very  large  quantities,  as  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm  or  more,  besides  the  phenomena  mentioned,  it  has  been  observed  to  occa- 
sion severe  headache,  vertigo,  deafness,  diminution  or  loss  of  sight,  dilated  and 
immovable  pupil,  loss  of  speech,  general  tremblings,  intoxication  or  delirium, 
coma,  and  great  prostration.  In  some  instances  the  pulse  has  been  remarkably 
diminished  in  frequency,  down  to  fifty  or  even  less  in  the  minute.  In  an  instance 
recorded  by  Giacomini,  in  which  a  man  took  by  mistake  about  three  drachms, 
the  patient  became  insensible,  and  some  hours  afterwards  was  found  by  the 
physician  in  a  state  of  general  prostration,  from  which  he  recovered  under  the 
use  of  laudanum  and  aromatic  waters.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,A.  D.  1843,  p.  176.) 
Besides  its  effects  on  the  brain,  sulphate  of  quinia  sometimes  occasions  great 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  marked  by  oppression  of  stomach,  nausea,  ab- 
dominal pains,  vomiting,  and  purging.  In  general  these  effects  of  excessive 
doses  gradually  pass  off,  although  partial  deafness  often  continues  for  several 
days,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  It  is  even  said  that  permanent  deafness  has 
resulted.  Though  sulphate  of  quinia  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  be  fatal  to  dogs,  if  prevented  from 
vomiting  by  a  ligature  round  the  oesophagus,  in  quantities  varying  from  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  to  two  drachms,  with  the  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning;  yet 
we  have  seen  no  well  authenticated  case  of  death  from  its  direct  action  on  the 
perfectly  healthy  human  subject.  Given  largely  in  disease,  it  has  repeatedly 
caused  fatal  results,  not  so  much  however  by  its  peculiar  action,  as  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  disease  in  establishing  intense  local  irritation  or  inflammation,  espe- 
cially in  the  brain.  Though  capable,  therefore,  of  doing  mischief  if  improperly 
used,  sulphate  of  quinia  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  poisons. 

From  its  occasional  effect  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the 
general  strength,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  essentially  sedative  in  large  doses. 
Such  an  opinion,  unless  well  founded,  might  lead  to  hazardous  practice.    The 

the  solubility  of  the  alkaloid.  Quinidia  requires  from  10  to  11  times  more  of  the  ammoni- 
acal  liquid  than  quinia,  cinchonidia  from  12  to  13  times  more;  while  cinchonia  is  not  dis- 
golved  by  a  much  larger  proportion  than  is  required  by  either  of  the  others,  and  though, 
■when  mixed  in  very  small  proportion  with  quinia  it  is  dissolyed  at  first,  yet  it  aftei  <var<l| 
separates  on  standing. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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probability  is  that  the  apparently  sedative  effect  upon  the  circulation  arises 
from  an  overwhelrainj?  stimulant  influence  upon  the  cerebral  centres,  whereby 
the  system  is  deprived  of  the  support  of  these  centres,  and  the  heart's  action  is 
depressed  with  other  organic  functions.  Similar  effects  may  be  obtained  from 
excessive  doses  of  most  of  the  cerebral  stimulants.  Examination  of  the  brain  in 
the  lower  animals,  after  death  from  quinia,  has  shown  great  congestion  of  that 
organ  and  it-s  membranes,  and  even  meningitis.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set., 
xix.  19T.)  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  it  is  safest  to  con- 
sider sulphate  of  quinia  as  a  direct  and  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain.  It  pro- 
bably operates  through  the  circulation,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  absorbed, 
the  alkaloid  having  been  found  unchanged  in  the  urine. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  substituted  for  cinchona  in  all  diseases  to  which 
the  latter  is  applicable ;  and,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  bark.  It  has  the  advantage  over  that  remedy,  not  only  that  it  is 
more  easily  administered  in  large  doses,  and  more  readily  retained  by  the  stomach, 
but  that,  in  cases  which  require  an  impression  to  be  made  through  the  rectum  or 
the  skin,  it  is  much  more  effectual ;  because,  from  the  smallness  of  its  bulk,  it  is 
more  readily  retained  in  the  former  case,  and  more  speedily  absorbed  in  the  lat- 
ter. Still  we  cannot  be  certain  that  there  are  not  other  active  principles  in  bark 
besides  the  alkaloids,  which  are  closely  analogous  in  their  effects,  nor  that  the 
mode  of  combination  in  which  these  principles  exist  may  not  in  some  measure 
modify  their  therapeutic  action.  Until  this  question  is  solved,  we  may  resort  to 
the  bark  if  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  not  answer  the  ends  in  view;  and  in- 
stances have  occurred,  under  our  own  notice,  in  which  it  has  proved  successful 
in  intermittents  after  the  salt  had  failed. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution,  or  suspended  in  water  by 
the  intervention  of  syrup  and  mucilage.  The  form  of  pill  is  usually  preferred. 
(See  Pilulx  Quiniat  Sulphaiis.)  The  solution  may  be  readily  effected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  acid  of  almost  any  kind  to  the  water.  Eight  grains  of  the 
sulphate  will  dissolve  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  acidulated  with  about  twelve 
minims  of  tiie  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias;  and  this  is  the  most  eligible  mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicine  in  the 
liquid  form.  The  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  morphia  or  of 
Jaudauum  will  often  be  found  advantageous,  when  the  stomach  is  disposed  to  be 
sickened,  or  the  bowels  to  be  disturbed  by  the  quinia,  Mr.  J.  S.  Blockey  ascer- 
tained that  glycerin  will,  if  gently  heated,  dissolve  eight  grains  of  the  sulphate 
in  each  fluidrachra,  and  may  therefore  be  conveniently  used  as  a  vehicle.  (Loud. 
ChemiM,  Sept.  1857.)  Dr.  K.  IL  Thomas,  of  lialtimore,  found  that  one  part  of 
tannic  acid  will  deprive  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinia  of  bitterness,  without 
impairing  its  medicinal  efficacy.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xix.  641.)  It 
is  obvious  that  tannato  of  quinia  is  thus  formed;  and  as  this,  though  insoluble 
in  water,  is  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  and  consequently  in  the  gastric 
liquor  when  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  generally  prove  cflicacious. 
It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  stomach  may  be  quite  free  from  acid,  and  that 
the  operation  of  this  salt  may  prove  less  certain  than  that  of  the  sulphate;  and 
such  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  instances;  but  a  little  lemonade 
taken  after  the  medicine  would  probably  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Twelve  grains  of  sulphiile  of  quinia  are  equivalent  to  about  an  ounce  of  good 
bark.  The  dose  varies  <  :ly,  according  to  the  circumslauces  of  the  patient, 

and  the  object  to  be  ul ^ ..  hed.     As  a  tonic  simply,  a  grain  may  be  given 

three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  in  acute  cases.  In  intermittents, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  should  be  given  between  the  paroxysms,  di- 
vided into  smaller  or  larger  dohcs  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  or 
ihe  length  of  the  intermission.  From  one  to  four  grains  may  l>e  given  at  once, 
and  some  even  advise  the  whole  amouut.    In  malignant  intermitleuts  and  remit- 
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tents,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  thirty  grains  or  even  a  drachm  between, 
the  paroxysms.  M.  Maillot  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  grains,  in  the; 
course  of  a  few  hours,  in  a  case  of  malignant  fever  occurring  in  Northern  Africa^ 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  not  to  employ 
this  heroic  practice  against  easily  conquerable  diseases.  Very  large  doses  of  thft 
sulphate  have  recently  been  given  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  with  great  asserted 
success;  but  the  occurrence  of  at  least  one  fatal  case  from  inflammation  of  the 
brain  should  lead  to  some  hesitation  in  this  employment  of  the  remedy.  When 
the  stomach  will  not  retain  the  medicine,  it  may  be  administered  with  nearly  as 
much  efficacy  by  enema;  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  with  two  fluidounces  of 
liquid  starch,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  being  injected  into 
the  rectum,  in  ordinary  cases,  every  six  hours.  Should  circumstances  render 
this  mode  of  application  impracticable,  an  equal  quantity,  diluted  with  arrow- 
root or  other  mild  powder,  may  be  sprinkled,  at  the  same  intervals,  upon  a  blis- 
tered surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle.  The  epigastrium,  or  the  inside  of  the  thigha 
and  arms,  would  be  the  proper  place  for  the  blister.  The  sulphate  has  also  beea 
employed  by  friction  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  cases  of  malignant  intermittent. 
The  ointment  should  be  made  by  incorporating  a  saturated  alcoholic  solutioa 
of  the  salt  with  lard,  and  should  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms. 
It  is  said  that  quinia  is  more  readily  absorbed  when  united  with  a  fatty  acii 
This  union  may  be  effected  by  mixing  solutions  of  soap  and  of  a  salt  of  quinia. 
The  quinia  soap  is  precipitated.  Purified  oleic  acid  will  dissolve  one-tenth  of 
its  weight  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  if  aided  by  a  gentle  heat;  and  this  solutioa  may 
be  used  as  a  liniment.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  73.) 

Solutions  of  sulphate  of  quinia  have  been  advantageously  employed  as  local 
applications  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  chronic  mucous  inflammations.  (Wedderburn 
and  Fearn,  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  iii.  161  and  341.) 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  et  Quinise  Citras ;  Pilulae  Quiniee  Sulphatis,  U.  S.;  Quinisa 
Valerianas,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Quinise  Composita,  Br.  W. 

QUINIiE  VALERIANAS.  U.  S.    Valerianate  of  Quinia. 

"Take  of  Valerianic  Acid  half  a  troyounce;  Sulphate  of  Quinia  two  troy- 
ounces;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Water  of  Ammonia,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Quiuia  in  a  pint  of  Water,  with  the  aid  of 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  ;  then  add  Water  of  Ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  wash 
the  precipitated  quinia  with  water  until  freed  from  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Dis- 
solve the  Valerianic  Acid  in  five  pints  of  Water,  heated  to  180°,  add  the  quinia 
to  the  solution,  and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  set  the  whole  aside  for  several  days  to 
crystallize.  Decant  the  mother-water  from  the  crystals,  dry  them  on  bibulous 
paper,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  By  evaporating  the  mother- water 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 

In  this  process  quinia  is  first  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  quinia,  by 
means  of  ammonia,  and  then  combined  directly  with  valerianic  acid,  to  form  va- 
lerianate of  quinia,  which  crystallizes  from  the  solution  when  it  cools,  because 
much  less  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  By  the  late  Dublin  formula,  which, 
with  the  salt  itself,  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  valerian- 
ate was  obtained  by  double  decomposition  between  muriate  of  quinia  and  vale- 
rianate of  soda,  resulting  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  remained 
in  solution,  and  valerianate  of  quinia,  which  crystallized. 

Valerianate  of  quinia  is  a  colourless  salt,  crystallizing  in  rhomboidal  plates.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  strong,  adhesive  odour  of  valerianic  acid,  which  is 
very  repulsive,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  oil  of  valerian.  It  is  soluble  in 
110  parts  of  cold  and  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  from  its  warm 
solution  in  fine  crystals  on  cooling.  It  is  dissolved  by  6  parts  of  cold,  and  by  an 
equal  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  soluble  also  in  ether.  In  boiling  water  it 
melts  into  oily  globules,  and  undergoes  decomposition,  with  the  escape  of  val»- 
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rianic  acid;  and  hence  the  direction  in  the  forranla  not  to  exceed  120°  in  eva- 
porating the  mother-water.  Even  at  common  temperatores  it  is  probably  under- 
going a  constant,  though  slow  loss  of  the  acid,  of  which  it  smells  so  strongly. 
E.xposed  to  a  dry  heat,  it  melts  and  gives  off  white  vapours.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  repeated  several  times  a  day,  in  cases  of  debility  at- 
tended with  nervous  disorder.  A  combination  of  Peruvian  bark  and  valerian  ha£^ 
long  been  known  as  peculiarly  efficacious  in  hemicrania.  Perhaps  the  valerianate 
of  quinia  may  be  used  advantageously  in  the  same  affection.  W. 

RESIN^E. 
Eesins, 

The  Sesinse  or  Begins  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  constitute  a  peculiar  class 
of  preparations,  made  by  exhausting  the  substances  from  which  they  are  obtained 
by  alcohol,  and  then  precipitating  the  resinous  matter  from  the  tincture,  by  the 
addition  of  water,  which  abstracts  the  alcohol  by  its  stronger  affinity.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  resins  thus  prepared  are  different  substances  from  the  alcoholic 
extracts,  which  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  the  medicine  which  alcohol  is  able 
:o  take  from  it. 

RESINA  JALAPiE.  Z/.aS'.   jALAPiE  Resina.  Pr.   Besin  of  Jalap, 

"Take  of  Jalap,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces ;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  svfficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Jalap  with  four  ffuidounces  of  Alcohol,  pack 
it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until 
four  pints  have  passed,  or  until  the  filtered  liquid  ceases  to  occasion  turbidness 
when  dropped  into  water.  Reduce  the  tincture  to  half  a  pint  by  distilling  off  the 
alcohol,  mix  the  residue  with  four  pints  of  Water,  separate  the  precipitate  formed, 
^Bsh  it  thoroughly  with  Water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Rectified 
Spirit,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Macerate  the  Jalap  with  sixteen 
tiuidonnces  of  the  Spirit  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat,  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and,  when  the  tincture  ceases  to  pass,  pour 
into  the  percolator  successive  portions  of  Spirit  until  the  Jalap  is  exhausted. 
Add  to  the  tincture  four  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and  distil  off  the  Spirit  by  a 
water  bath.  Remove  the  residue  while  hot  to  an  open  dish,  and  allow  it  to  be- 
come cold.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  fiuid  from  the  resin,  wash  this  two  or  three 
times  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  on  a  porcelain  plate  by  a  stove  or  water  bath."  Br. 

The  two  processes  probably  do  not  differ  very  materially  in  the  result;  though, 
if  Jh'  "  '1  anything  to  alcohol  that  is  insoluble  in  water  besides  resin,  it  will 
be  I  y  found  in  the  British  preparation,  while  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 

copcLiu  cuuaists  of  resin  almost  exclusively.  The  difference  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstnnr'e  that,  in  the  Rr.  process,  probably  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  alcohol 
to  I'  it  ion,  the  water  for  precipitation  is  added  before  the  spirit 

is  (i.  a  the  U.  8.  process,  it  is  not  added  until  so  much  of  the  al- 

cohol has  been  disiiiied  as  to  leave  only  enough  to  hold  the  extracted  matters  in 
solution.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  resin  of  the  former  contains  everything 
insoluble  in  water  that  the  alcohol  had  extracted;  while  that  of  the  latter  con- 
tains nothing  which  water  was  unable  to  precipitate  from  the  half  pint  of  con- 
centrated tincture.  The  U.  8.  resin  is  probably,  therefore,  a  purer  product  than 
the  British. 

The  U.  S.  resin,  though  tolerably  pure,  and  quite  sufficiently  so  for  practical 
purposes,  is  still  coloured.  To  obtain  it  colourless,  if  this  be  desired,  the  pow- 
dered jalap  should  be  mixed,  before  percolation,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  animal  charcoal,  and,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  mixture 
i&to  the  percolator,  half  the  quantity  of  animal  charcoal,  similarly  powdered, 
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ebould  be  packed  in  the  bottom  of  the  instrument.  The  colouring  matter  is  thus 
left  behind ;  and  the  resulting  tincture,  treated  as  directed  in  the  process,  yields 
the  resin  as  white  as  starch. 

Resin  of  jalap  consists  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  hard  and  insoluble  in 
ether,  the  other  is  soft  and  soluble  in  that  menstruum ;  the  former  constituting 
about  70  per  cent.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  (Squire.)  For  an  account 
of  its  chemical  properties  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  jalap,  in  Part 
I.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  purgative  properties  of  the  resin  re- 
sided chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  the  hard  resin  ;  but  experiments  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Long  appear  to  prove  that  the  soft  is  equally  energetic.  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  Nov.  1861.  p.  489.) 

Guaiac,  rosin,  and  other  resinous  substances  are  said  to  be  sometimes  fraudu- 
lently added  to  the  resin  of  jalap.  Guaiac  may  be  detected  by  the  green  colour 
it  produces,  when  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime  are  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  suspected  resin.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  x. 
357.)  According  to  G.  A.  Kaiser,  jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
resins  by  being  gradually  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  deposit- 
ing, after  some  hours,  a  brown  soft  viscid  matter.  (Ghem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  1845,  from 
Liebig^s  Annalen.)  A  better  test  is  probably  that  proposed  by  A.  Buchner. 
When  pure  jalap  resin  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution,  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  having  been  converted,  through 
the  agency  of  the  alkali,  into  an  acid  soluble  in  water.  All  the  adulterating 
resins  yield  precipitates  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  resins  of  scammony 
and  of  fusiform  jalap  act  in  this  respect  like  the  true  jalap  resin,  but  are  distin- 
guishable by  being  wholly  soluble  in  ether,  which  jalap  resin  is  not.  (Neues  He- 
pert,  fiir  Pharm.,  No.  1,  1854.) 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  resin  of  jalap  is  its  sole  purgative  prin- 
ciple, the  gummy  extractive  being  either  simply  diuretic  or  wholly  inert.  Never- 
theless, the  extract  of  jalap  probably  better  represents  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
root,  its  specially  hydragogue  as  well  as  simply  purgative  property;  or  at  least 
contains  the  resin  so  involved  with  other  ingredients,  as  in  some  measure  to  qua- 
lify its  irritant  and  griping  properties,  and  thus  favourably  modify  its  cathartic 
action.  To  obviate  the  occasional  harshness  of  the  resin,  it  has  been  advised  to  tri- 
turate it  with  loaf-sugar,  sulphate  of  potassa,  almond  emulsion,  or  other  substance 
calculated  to  separate  its  particles.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains.      W. 

RESINA  PODOPHYLLI.  U.  S.  Podophylli  Resina.  Br.  Resin  of 
May-apple.  Resin  of  Podophyllum. 

"Take  of  May-apple,  in  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces;  Alcohol,  Water, 
each,  a  nuficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  May-apple  with  four  fluidounces  of 
Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  four  pints  have  passed,  or  until  the  filtered  liquid  ceases  to  occa- 
sion turbidness  when  dropped  into  water.  Reduce  the  tincture  to  half  a  pint  by 
distilling  off  the  alcohol,  mix  the  residue  with  four  pints  of  Water,  separate  the 
precipitate  formed,  wash  it  thoroughly  with  Water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle 
heat."f7.  5(. 

'*  Take  of  Podophyllum,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound  [avoirdupois] ;  Recti- 
fied Spirit,  three  pints,  or  a  sufficiency;  Distilled  Water,  Hydrochloric  Acid, 
each,  a  sufficiency.  Exhaust  the  Podophyllum  with  the  Spirit  by  percolation  ; 
place  the  tincture  in  a  still,  and  draw  off  the  spirit.  Acidulate  the  Water  with 
one  twenty-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  slowly  pour  the  liquid 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  tincture  into  three  times  its  volume 
of  the  acidulated  water,  constantly  stirring.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  deposit  the  resin.  Wash  the  resin  on  a  filter  with  Distilled 
Water,  and  dry  it  on  a  stove."  Br. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  preparations  resulting  from 
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these  two  processes  The  U.  S.  preparation  is  obtained  simply  by  precipitating 
a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  root  by  water,  and  consists  mainly  of  the  pecu- 
liar resin  of  podophyllum;  the  British,  by  precipitating  with  water  acidulated 
by  muriatic  acid,  whereby  berberina,an  alkaloid  recently  found  to  exist  in  podo- 
phyllum, is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  muriate.  As  berberina  ex- 
ists in  the  may-apple,  it  is  so  combined  as  to  be  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  is  therefore  contained  in  the  concentrated  tincture.  But,  having  the  remark- 
able property  of  forming  an  insoluble  salt  with  muriatic  acid,  it  is  thrown  down 
along  with  the  resin ;  so  that  the  resulting  preparation  is  a  mixture  of  the  pro- 
per resin  of  podophyllum  with  this  salt.  Hence  the  British  resin  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  given  to  it  by  the  muriate  of  berberina,  while  the  U.  S.  resin  is  drab- 
coloured.  It  follows  that  the  British  resin  is  a  more  exact  representation  of  the 
virtues  of  the  root  than  ours,  while  the  latter  is  perhaps  preferable  simply  as  a 
purgative.  Mr.  Mai.-:ch  has  found  some  berberina  in  the  resin  precipitated  by 
water  from  the  concentrated  tincture,  which  is  removed  by  washing  with  hot 
water,  and  probably  also  by  the  thorough  washing  with  cold  water  directed  by 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm.,  J n\y,  1863,  p.  303.)  The  percent- 
age of  resin  obtained  from  the  root,  as  given  by  different  operators,  varies  from 
312  to  5  25  per  cent. 

Resin  of  podophyllum  has  a  light-brown  colour,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a 
slight  odour  of  the  root.  It  consists  of  two  resins,  one  soluble  both  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  the  other  in  alcohol  only.  The  resin  extracted  by  ether  constitutes, 
according  to  Mr.  John  W.  Cadbury,  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  (Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharvi.,  July,  1858,  p.  301),  according  to  Mr.  Harvey  Allen,  80  per  cent.  {Ibid.f 
May,  1859,  p.  206).  The  officinal  resin  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids,  in  this  respect  differing  strikingly  from  the 
resins  of  jalap  and  scammony.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  name  of 
podophyllin,  given  to  it  by  the  practitioners  calling  themselves  eclectics,  who 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  resin,  is  inappropriate,  and  should  be 
abandoned. 

Resin  of  podophyllum  is  a  powerful  cathartic,  occasionally  producing  some 
griping  and  nausea,  but  capable  of  being  favourably  modified  by  combination, 
and  of  being  very  usefully  employed  in  connection  with  other  cathartics,  to  give 
them  increased  energy.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  specially  cholagogue; 
but  though,  like  all  other  active  cathartics,  it  may  occasionally  produce  bilious 
stools  by  emptying  the  gall-bladder,  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  it  increases 
especially  the  secretory  function  of  the  liver.  There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  activity  of  the  two  resins  composing  it.  some  main- 
taining that  both  are  active,  others  that  the  activity  resides  mainly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, in  the  resin  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  of  the 
experiments  of  Mr,  Cadbury,  who  states  in  the  paper  above  referred  to  that, 
while  half  a  grain  of  the  ethereal  resin  acted  energetically,  and  a  cathartic  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  even  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  the  portion  insoluble  iu  that 
menstruum  was  given  in  the  dose  of  one  grain  without  any  effect  whatever.  The 
dose  of  the  officinal  resin  is  from  one-fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain.  It  should 
generally  be  given  in  combination.  A  small  proportion  of  extract  of  belladonna 
or  hyoscyamus  is  said  much  to  mitigate  its  irritant  action.  W. 

RESINA  SCAMMoNir.  U.S.  SrANfMovi.,?  Rksina.  ^r.  Jleiin  of 
Scammony. 

"Take  of  Scammony,  ih  ii.ic  jwwder,  «<./  mnjoances;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
«  sufficirul  quantity.  Digest  the  Scammony  with  successive  portions  of  boiling 
Alcohol  until  exhausted.  Mix  the  tinctures,  and  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  syrupy 
consistence  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol.  Then  add  the  residue  to  a  pint  of  Wa- 
ter, separate  the  precipitate  formed,  wash  it  thoroughly  with  Water,  and  dry  it 
with  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 
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"Take  of  Scammony  Root,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois]; 
Keetified  Spirit,  Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Macerate  the  Scammony 
Root  with  sixteen  fluidounces  of  the  Spirit  in  a  covered  vessel,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
for  twenty-four  hours;  then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and,  when  the  tincture 
ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  successive  portions  of  Spirit  until  the 
root  is  exhausted.  Add  to  the  tincture  four  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and  distil 
off  the  Spirit  by  a  water  bath.  Remove  the  residue  while  hot  to  an  open  dish, 
iind  allow  it  to  become  cold.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid  from  the  resin,  wash 
this  two  or  three  times  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  on  a  porcelain  plate  by  a  stove 
or  water  bath."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  and  British  resins,  though  procured,  the  former  from  the  gum-resin, 
the  latter  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  are  nearly  identical  in  their  effects.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  preparation  is  that  the  resin  is  obtained  free  from  the  inert  mat- 
ters with  which  it  is  so  often  associated  in  the  scammony  of  commerce.  When 
pure  virgin  scammony  can  be  procured  any  preparation  is  unnecessary.  Ob- 
tained according  to  the  U.  S.  process,  the  resin  is  of  a  dirty  greenish-brown 
colour,  with  a  feeble  odour  and  taste  of  scammony,  and  is  very  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  boiling  proof  spirit.  When  purified  with  animal  charcoal  it  has  a 
pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  is  without  odour  or  taste ;  but  retains  its  pur- 
gative property.  The  Br.  resin  is  in  brownish  translucent  pieces,  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  and  of  a  sweetish,  fragrant  odour  derived  from  the  root,  and  wholly 
different  from  that  of  scammony. 

The  resin  of  scammony  is  liable  to  adulteration.  Jalap  resin  may  be  detected 
by  its  partial  insolubility  in  rectified  ether,  which  dissolves  that  of  scammony  in 
all  proportions.  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  best  test  of  common  rosin  or  colophony, 
producing  instantaneously  with  this  substance  an  intense  red  colour;  while  in  the 
resin  of  scammony  it  causes  no  immediate  change.  For  the  tests  of  guaiac,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  article  in  the  Materia  Medica.  (See  also  Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.^  xxiv.  158.)  In  regard  to  this  sophistication,  the  Br.  Fharmacopceia 
directs  that  the  tincture  shall  not  render  the  fresh-cut  surface  of  a  potato  blue. 
The  presence  of  other  resins,  besides  those  of  the  Convolvulacese,  may  be  known 
by  yielding  precipitates  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  their  alkaline  solution ; 
the  resin  of  scammony  agreeing  with  that  of  jalap  in  not  affording  a  precipitate 
under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Ch.  Bullock  has  found  this  resin,  as  well  as  that 
of  jalap  and  of  podophyllum,  to  be  insoluble  in  benzole,  thus  enabling  any  resin 
soluble  in  this  liquid,  which  may  be  employed  in  their  sophistication,  to  be 
readily  detected.  {Am.  Journ,  of  Pharm.,  March,  1862,  p.  114.)  When  rubbed 
with  unskimmed  milk,  the  resin  of  scammony  forms  a  uniform  emulsion,  undis- 
tinguishable  from  rich  milk  itself.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  administration. 
The  resin  should  always  be  given  either  rubbed  up  with  some  mild  powder,  or 
in  emulsion.    The  dose  is  from  four  to  eight  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Scammonii,  Br,;  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Composi- 
tum ;  Mistura  Scammonii,  Br.  W. 

SANTONINUM. 

Santonm. 

SANTONINUM.  U.S.,  Br,    Santonin. 

"Take  of  Santonica,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  forty-eight  troyounces; 
Lime,  recently  slaked  and  in  fine  powder,  eighteen  troyounces ;  Animal  Char- 
coal, in  fine  powder.  Diluted  Alcohol,  Acetic  Acid,  Alcohol,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Digest  the  Santonica  and  Lime  with  twelve  pints  of  Diluted  Alcohol 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  express.  Repeat  the  digestion  and  expression  twice 
with  the  residue,  using  the  same  quantity  of  Diluted  Alcohol.  Mix  the  tinctures, 
and  reduce  the  mixture  to  eight  pints  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol.  Then,  having 
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filtered,  and  evaporated  to  one-half,  gradually  add  Acetic  Acid  nntil  in  slight 
excess,  stirring  during  the  addition,  and  set  the  whole  aside  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Place  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  upon  a  funnel  loosely  stopped,  wash 
it  with  water,  and  dry  it.  Next,  boil  the  dry  residue  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  Alcohol,  and,  having  digested  the  tincture  for  several  hours  with  Animal 
Charcoal,  filter  it  while  hot,  and  add  sufficient  hot  Alcohol,  through  the  filter, 
to  wash  the  Charcoal  thoroughly ;  then  set  it  aside  in  a  dark  place  to  crystal- 
lize. Lastly,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper  in  the  dark,  and  keep  them  in 
a  well-stopped  bottle,  protected  from  the  light.  By  evaporating  the  mother- 
water,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Santonica.  bruised,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Slaked  Lime  seven 
ounces  [avoird.] ;  Hydrochloric  Acid  a  sufficiency ;  Solution  of  Ammonia  half 
a  Jiuidounce ;  Rectified  Spirit  fourteen  fiuidounces;  Purified  Animal  QXiwr- 
co&\  sixty  ffrains:  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Boil  the  Santonica  with  a 
gallon  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water  and  five  ounces  [avoird.]  of  the  Lime, 
in  a  copper  or  tinned  iron  vessel,  for  an  hour,  strain  through  a  stout  cloth,  and 
express  strongly.  Mix  the  residue  with  half  a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lime,  boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain  and  express  as  before. 
Mix  the  strained  liquors,  let  them  settle,  decant  the  fluid  from  the  deposit,  and 
evaporate  to  the  bulk  of  two  pints  and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.].  To  the  liquor  while 
hot,  add,  with  diligent  stirring,  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  until  the  fluid  has  be- 
come slightly  and  permanently  acid,  and  set  it  aside  for  five  days  that  the  pre- 
cipitate may  subside.  Remove  by  skimming  any  oily  matter  which  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  carefully  decant  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  from  the  precipitate. 
Collect  this  on  a  paper  filter,  wash  it  first  with  cold  Distilled  Water  till  the 
washings  pass  colourless  and  nearly  free  from  acid  reaction,  then  with  the  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia  previously  diluted  with  five  fiuidounces  of  the  Water,  and 
lastly  with  cold  Distilled  Winter  till  the  washings  pass  colourless.  Press  the 
filter  containing  the  precipitate  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  dry  it  with 
a  gentle  heat.  Scrape  the  dry  precipitate  from  the  filter,  and  mix  it  with  the 
Animal  Charcoal.  Pour  on  them  nine  ounces  of  the  Rectified  Spirit,  digest  for 
half  an  hour,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Filter  while  hot,  wash  the  charcoal  with 
An  ounce  of  boiling  Spirit,  and  set  the  filtrate  aside  for  two  days  in  a  cool  dark 
place  to  crystallize.  Separate  the  mother-liquor  from  the  crystals,  and  concen- 
trate to  obtain  a  further  product.  Collect  the  crystals,  let  them  drain,  redissolvo 
them  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  Spirit,  and  let  the  solution  crystallize  as  before. 
Lastly,  dry  the  crystals  on  filtering  paper  in  the  dark,  and  preserve  them  in  a 
bottle  protected  from  the  light."  i^r. 

By  the  U.  S.  process,  which  was  taken  from  Wittstein's  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
miittry  (page  503),  the  santonica  is  first  exhausted  by  digestion  with  diluted 
alcohol,  in  connection  with  slaked  lime;  the  latter  substance  being  employed  to 
saturate  the  santonin,  and  remove  colouring  matter  which  might  subseciuently 
emiiarrass  the  proceedings.  The  tincture  thus  obtained,  having  been  reduced  by 
the  distillation  of  the  alcohol  to  little  more  than  an  aqueous  solution,  is  filtered 
and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  in  slight  excess,  by  which  the  santonin  is  separated 
from  the  lime  which  holds  it  in  solution,  and,  being  itself  insoluble,  is  gradually 
(l«j.(i>it('d  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  intended  simply 
tu  MiKiin  the  crystals  freo  from  colouring  matter,  and  otherwise  pure. 

The  1;  '  h  is  that  of  M.  Miaihe  somewhat  modified  (Phami. 

Jnvru.,  .1  «j)ares  the  expenditure  of  alci>hol  in  the  exhaustion 

iiu.iiita,  by  bi'i  ith  water  in  connection  with  lime ;  and 

I  >o  from  the  i»r'  luling  the  santonin  by  muriatic  instead 

of  acetic  acid.  The  purilicution  is  etlecied  in  the  same  tnunner,  except  that  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  employed  in  the  wtushing,  probably  to  remove  the  last  troce 
*f  acid.  Wormsced  of  Aleppo  yields  from  1  2  to  1  '4  per  ecoL  of  santonin.  {Journ, 
84 
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de  Pharm.,  Mars,  '864,  p.  241.)  It  has  been  intimated  to  us  that  the  large 
manufacturers  of  santouin,  abroad,  first  distil  off  from  the  santoniea  its  volatile 
oil,  which  bas  some  commercial  value  in  Europe;  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
injured  by  the  operation,  the  process  for  preparing  santonin  is  probably  facili- 
tated, in  consequence  of  an  affinity  of  the  oil  for  the  santonin,  which  may  render 
it  more  difficult  to  obtain  that  principle  pure. 

Properties.  Santonin  is  in  colourless  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  flat 
rhombic  prisms.  It  is  inodorous,  and  at  first  nearly  tasteless,  but  after  a  time 
produces  a  sense  of  bitterness.  It  is  fusible  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  At  a  somewhat  higher  heat,  it  rises  in 
dense,  white,  irritating  vapours,  and  condenses  unchanged.  The  air  has  no  effiect 
upon  it,  but  it  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  sunlight.  According  to  M.  Ses- 
tini,  the  santonin  is  changed,  through  the  influence  of  light,  into  formic  acid,  an 
uncrystallizable  substance  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  santonin 
itself,  which  he  calls  photo- santonic  acid,  and  a  red  resinous  substance.  (See  Am, 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1864,  p.  627.)  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  or 
in  weak  acid  solutions,  but  is  dissolved  by  250  parts  of  boilitfg  water,  by  43  parts 
of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  by  75  parts  of  ether;  and  its  alco- 
holic and  ethereal  solutions  are  extremely  bitter,  (t/".  S.)  It  is  also  freely  solu- 
ble in  chloroform.  Though  neuter  to  test  paper,  it  unites  with  alkaline  bases  to 
form  crystallizable  and  soluble  salts.  In  its  relations  to  polarized  light,  it  is  very 
strongly  laevogyrate,  more  so  than  any  other  body  previously  noticed,  and  retains 
this  property  with  acids,  though  losing  it  entirely  when  combined  with  salifiable 
bases.  (Buignet,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Janv.  1862,  p.  26.)  When  exposed  to  red 
heat,  with  access  of  air,  it  is  entirely  dissipated.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen ;  its  formula  being  CgglljgOg.  In  chemical  character  it  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  the  stearoptenes,  or  concrete  principles  of  the  volatile  oils.  Under 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a  new 
body,  for  which  the  name  of  santoniretin  has  been  proposed,  and  must  therefore 
rank  with  the  glucosides.  (Kosmann,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aoiit,  1860,  p.  81.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  effects  of  santonin  on  the  system  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  precisely  determined.  Without  any  very  obvious  effects 
on  the  circulation  or  digestive  organs,  it  seems  to  produce  some  impression  of 
a  slightly  narcotic  character  on  the  brain,  and  occasionally  operates  feebly  as  a 
diuretic.  A  singular  effect  on  vision  which  has  often  been  observed  from  santo- 
niea, is  probably  owing  to  the  santonin,  as  similar  effects  have  been  produced  by 
that  principle.  To  persons  under  the  influence  of  santonin,  it  often  happens  that 
all  objects  appear  discoloured,  generally  yellow,  but  frequently  also  green,  and 
sometimes  blue.  At  the  same  time  the  urine  is  tinged  of  a  yellow  or  green  colour ; 
and  so  rapidly  does  the  santonin  pass,  that  the  change  of  colour  in  the  urine  has 
been  observed  at  the  end  of  16  minutes.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aoiit,  1863,  p.  161.) 
These  effects  are  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  santonin  in  the  system  analogous  to 
that  which  takes  place  by  its  exposure  to  light;  the  yellow  substance  circulating 
with  the  blood,  and  passing  out  of  the  circulation  vath  the  urine.  Santonin  has 
been  found  to  possess  the  vermifuge  properties  of  santoniea,  and  is  probably  its 
exclusive  anthelmintic  principle;  as  the  volatile  oil,  to  which  this  property  was 
at  one  time  ascribed,  has  little  or  no  effect,  being  probably  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  before  it  reaches  the  worms  in  the  bowels,  while  the  santonin,  being  in- 
soluble, or  only  becoming  so  by  partial  conversion  into  the  santonate  of  soda 
when  it  reaches  the  bile  in  the  duodenum,  passes  into  the  small  intestines  and 
poisons  the  worms.  Besides,  the  volatile  oil  is  poisonous  to  the  system  in  large 
doses,  while  santonin  is  innocent  in  any  quantity  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  admin- 
istered. {Edm,  Rose,  of  Berlin.)  A  case  of  poisoning  ascribed  to  santonin  was 
found  to  be  owing  to  strychnia  mixed  with  it.  {Chem.  News,  No.  230,  p.  212.) 
Santonin  bas  also  been  found  advantageous  in  amaurosis  by  M.  Martin  and  M. 
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Guepin,  the  latter  of  whom  recommends  it  especially  in  cases  which  have  sn«r- 
ceeded  acute  choroiditis  and  iritis,  with  plastic  exudation,  after  all  symptoms  of 
inflammation  have  ceased.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  18G2,  pp.  179,  183.)  Santonin  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Some  have 
recommended  its  salts,  but  Rose  objects  to  these  as  being  soluble,  and  therefore 
not  so  likely  to  reach  the  worm,  in  consequence  of  absorption ;  and,  besides,  iu 
large  doses  they  are  injurious.  In  amaurosis,  M.  Guepin  uses  it  in  the  form  of 
syrup;  its  solubility  being,  in  this  case,  a  recommendation.  The  syrup  may- be 
made  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  santonin,  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  with  eight 
fluidounces  of  syrup,  of  which  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  Santo- 
nin may  also  be  given  in  the  form  of  lozenge  with  sugar  and  tragaeanth.  A  for- 
mula will  be  found  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.  (vi.  N.  S.,  p.  124).  W. 

SODA. 

Pixparations  of  Soda, 

SODA  CAUSTICA.  Br.    Caustic  Soda, 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Soda  two  pints.  Boil  down  the  Solution  rapidly,  in  a 
silver  or  clean  iron  vessel,  until  there  remains  a  fluid  of  oily  consistence,  a  drop 
of  which  when  removed  on  a  warmed  glass  rod  solidifles  on  cooling.  Pour  the 
fluid  on  a  clean  silver  or  iron  plate,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified,  break  it  in 
pieces,  and  preserve  it  in  stoppered  green-glass  bottles."  JJr. 

The  solution  of  soda,  being  a  solution  of  the  caustic  alkali,  yields  it  on  eva- 
poration in  the  solid  state.  Metallic  vessels  are  used  in  consequence  of  the  che- 
mical action  of  soda  on  earthenware  or  porcelain,  and  the  product  is  directed 
to  be  kept  in  green  glass  bottles,  because  these  resist  its  action  better  than 
those  of  white  glass.  Instead  of  being  poured  into  cylindrical  moulds  to  harden, 
as  caustic  potassa,  this  is  allowed  to  solidify  in  mass,  and  is  broken  into  irregular 
fragments. 

As  prepared  by  the  above  process,  caustic  soda  is  in  grayish-white  fragments, 
opaque,  brittle,  and  extremely  corrosive.  It  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  possessed  of  all  the  alkaline  properties  of  potassa, 
from  which  it  differs  in  imparting  a  yellow  colour  to  flame,  and  in  not  giving  in 
solution  a  yellow  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  or  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate with  tartaric  acid  in  excess.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  at  an  intense  heat 
e?Bporates.  In  composition,  it  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  sodium  (NaO,HO),  and 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  water  by  heat.  Though  deliquescent  like  potassa,  it 
does  not  like  that  alkali  become  permanently  liquid,  but  forms  a  paste,  which 
after  a  time  effloresces.  The  difl*erence  in  this  respect  between  the  two  alkalies 
is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  while  both  are  converted  into  carbonates  by 
nnitintr  witli  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  potassa  forms  a  deliquescent,  and  soda 
an  '  ;;t  salt.   It  is  apt  to  contain  impurities  originating  from  the  carbonate 

of  >  in  preparing  the  solution  from  which  it  is  made ;  and  the  presence  of 

these  is  recognised  by  the  Br.  Pharmacopaxia,  when  it  states  that  the  aqueous  so- 
lution, acidulated  with  nitric  ncid,  gives  a  scanty  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver  and  chloride  of  barium,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  chloride  and  sulphate 
or  carbonate.  According  to  the  same  authority,  it  leaves  scarcely  any  sediment 
when  dissolved  in  water,  and  40  grains  require  for  neutralization  90  measures 
of  the  volumetric  tfolutiov  of  oxalic  acid,  corresponding  to  2T9  grains  of  soda. 
If  the  solution  be  coloured  brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hy«lrosulphate  ot 
ammonia,  the  presence  of  lead  may  Ix;  suspected,  derivetl  probably  from  the 
glass  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  kept.  It  may  be  used  externally  as  a  caustic 
in  the  same  manner  as  potassa,  for  which  purpose  it  may  l>«  melted  nini  cast 
into  sticks.   It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  deliquescent,  and  probably  milder. 
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It  may  be  used  also  for  making  the  solution  of  soda  extemporaneously,  for  which 
purpose  a  drachm  may  be  dissolved  in  three  and  a  half  fluidounces  of  distilled 
water.  W. 

SODiE  ARSENIAS.  Br.    Arseniate  of  Soda. 

"Take  of  Arsenious  Acid  ten  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Nitrate  of  Soda  eight 
omices  and  a  half  [avoird.];  Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda  fim  ounces  and  a 
half  [avoird.];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  thiJ-ty-Jive  fiuidouncea.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  separately  to  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  in  a  por- 
celain mortar.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  large  clay  crucible,  and  cover  it  with  the 
lid.  Expose  to  a  full  red  heat,  till  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  complete 
fusion  has  taken  place.  Pour  out  the  fused  salt  on  a  clean  flagstone,  and  as  soon 
as  it  has  solidified,  and  while  it  is  still  warm,  put  it  into  the  boiling  Water,  stir- 
ring diligently.  When  the  salt  has  dissolved,  filter  the  solution  through  paper, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Drain  the  crystals,  and,  having  dried  them  rapidly 
on  filtering  paper,  enclose  them  in  stoppered  bottles."  7^r. 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  process,  the  arseni- 
ous acid  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  then  combines  with  the  soda  of  both  salts,  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrous  fumes  being  given  off.  As  the  salt  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  base  to  one 
of  acid,  each  eq.  of  arsenious  acid,  having  been  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by 
two  eqs.  of  oxygen  from  one  eq.  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate,  combines  with 
the  separated  eq.  of  soda  of  that  salt,  and  with  another  eq.  of  soda  of  the  car- 
bonate ;  and  the  three  substances  employed  are  therefore  required  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  equivalents.  This  is  almost  exactly  the  case  in  the  formula,  the 
nitrate  being  very  slightly  in  excess,  and  the  carbonate  about  in  the  same  pro- 
portion deficient. 

Arseniate  of  soda  is  in  colourless,  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in  two  parts  of 
water  (Squire),  of  a  somewhat  saline  taste  leaving  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony, 
and  with  an  alkaline  reaction.  Heated  to  300°  it  melts,  and  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization  and  40'38  percent,  of  its  weight.  "A  solution  of  10  grains  of  the 
residue,  treated  with  5'3  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution  o/so^a,  continues 
to  give  a  precipitate  with  the  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  until 
161-3  measures  of  the  latter  have  been  added."  (Br.)  In  this  test  the  soda  is 
added  in  order  that,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  one  additional 
eq.  of  oxide  of  silver  may  be  furnished,  so  as,  with  the  two  eqs.  given  up  in  ex- 
change for  the  two  eqs.  of  soda  of  the  arseniate  of  soda,  to  make  up  the  three 
eqs.  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  arseniate  of  silver  (3AgO,As05).  The 
precipitate  is  arseniate  of  silver,  and  the  quantity  precipitated  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  6"16  grains  of  arsenic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  white  precipitates 
with  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  (arseniates  of 
baryta,  lime,  and  zinc),  and  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  (arseni- 
ate of  silver). 

Arseniate  of  soda  is  composed  of  two  eqs.  of  soda  62,  one  eq.  of  basic  water 
9,  one  eq.  of  arsenic  acid  115,  and  fourteen  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallization  126  = 
312;  arsenic  acid  being  tribasic.  Its  formula,  therefore,  is  2NaO,HO,A80j-t- 
UKO. 

In  medical  properties  this  salt  agrees  with  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic 
(see  Acidum  Arseniosum),  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is 
preferred  by  some,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  milder  than  the  arsenious 
acid  or  the  arsenites ;  and,  in  the  same  dose,  it  certainly  contains  somewhat  less 
metallic  arsenic.  The  dose  of  the  crystallized  salt  is  stated  at  from  one-twelfth 
to  one-third  of  a  grain ;  but  it  is  generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  solution. 
(See  Liquor  Sodse  Arseniatis.)  This  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by  dis- 
solving 4  grains  of  the  anhydrous  or  6*5  grains  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  a  fluid - 
ounce  of  distilled  water.   Pearson's  arsenical  solution  is  an  aqueous  solution 
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of  arseDiate  of  soda,  contaiDing  one  grain  of  the  salt  in  a  fluidoance,  and  there- 
fore much  weaker  than  the  officinal  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Sodae  Arseniatis,  Br.  W. 

SODiE  BICARBONAS.  U.S.,  Br.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  a  convenient  quantity.  Put  the  Carbonate,  pre- 
viously broken  in  pieces,  into  a  wooden  box,  having  a  horizontal  partition  near  the 
bottom  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  a  cover  which  can  be  tightly  fitted 
on.  To  a  bottle  having  two  tubulures,  and  half  filled  with  water,  adapt  two  tubes, 
the  first  passing  from  an  apparatus  for  generating  carbonic  acid,  through  one  tubu- 
lure,  to  a  point  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bottle  ;  the  second  reaching 
from  the  otlier  tubulure  to  an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  the  box,  beneath  the 
partition.  Then  lute  all  the  joints,  and  cause  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  to  pass 
through  the  water  into  the  box  until  the  Carbonate  is  fully  saturated.  Lastly, 
remove  the  product  from  the  box,  and,  having  dried  it.  rub  it  into  powder.  Car- 
bonic acid  may  be  obtained  from  Marble  by  the  addition  of  dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  tioo  pounds  [avoirdupois];  Dried  Carbonate 
of  Soda  three  pounds  [avoird.];  White  Marble,  in  fragments, /our  pouyids 
[avoird.];  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  Commerce  one  gallon  [Imperial  measure]; 
Water  two  gallons  [Imp.  meas.]  ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Fill  with  the 
Marble  a  tubulated  glass  bottle  having  a  few  small  holes  drilled  in  the  bottom, 
connect  the  tubulure  tightly  by  a  bent  tube  and  corks  with  an  empty  two-necked 
bottle,  and  connect  this  with  another  bottle  filled  with  the  Carbonates  of  Soda 
well  triturated  together,  and  let  the  tube  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.  Before  fixing  the  cork  in  the  bottle  containing  the  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  partially  immerse  the  bottle  containing  the  Marble  in  the  Hydrochloric 
Acid  previously  diluted  with  the  Water  and  placed  in  any  convenient  vessel. 
When  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  fix  in  tightly  the 
cork  of  the  bottle  containing  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  let  the  action  go  on 
until  the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  Agitate  occa.sionally  for  half  an  hour  the 
damp  salt  which  is  formed,  with  half  its  weight  of  cold  Distilled  Water,  drain 
the  undissolved  portion,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  air  on  filtering  paper 
placed  on  porous  bricks."  Br. 

The  object  of  these  processes  is  to  unite  the  soda  with  an  additional  equiva- 
lent of  carbonic  acid,  whereby  it  becomes  converted  into  the  bicarbonate. 

The  process  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopojia,  since  1840,  is  that  which 
has  been  practised  for  many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  was  described  in 
1830,  by  Dr.  Franklin  R.  Smith,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy.  This  process  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Smith  by  Sou- 
beiran,  who  characterizes  it  as  the  best  that  can  be  employed.  It  was  adoi)ted  io 
the  French  Codex  on  its  revision  of  1837.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  freed  from 
ony  accompanying  impurity  by  passing  through  water  in  the  Intervening  bottle, 
is  conducted  into  a  suitable  vessel,  containing  the  crystullizcd  carbonate  placed 
on  a  diaphragm,  pierced  with  numerous  holes.  As  the  bicarbonate  combines 
with  much  less  water  of  cr}*Ktallization  than  is  contained  in  the  carbonate,  it  fol- 
lows  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  saturation  of  the  carbonate,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  liberated.  This  water  would  (inally  dissolve  a  porti«)n  of  the 
bicarbonate  formed,  were  it  not  for  the  pierced  diaphragm,  through  which  it  is 
allowed  to  drain  off  holding  in  solution  a  part  of  the  carbonate.  When  the  satu- 
ration Is  completed,  the  pieces  of  crystals,  still  supported  on  the  diaphragm,  ara 
found  to  have  retained  their  original  form,  but  to  have  become  opaque  and  of  a 
porous  texture.  The  necessary  carbonic  acid  for  forming  the  bicarbonate  may 
be  economically  obtained  from  other  processes  in  which  this  acid  is  evolved ;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  process  for  making  tartaric  acid,  in  which  tartrate  of  lime 
18  formed  from  cream  of  tartar  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Thtt  British  process  is  that  of  Berzelius.  In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  excess  of 
water  over  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  bicarbonate  is  allowed  to  drain  oflF;  bat 
it  holds  a  certain  portion  of  carbonate  in  solution,  whicii  thus  escapes  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  To  avoid  this  result  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  a  car- 
bonate containing  just  sufficient  water  of  crystallization  to  accommodate  the  bi- 
carbonate; and  the  process  recommended  by  Berzelius  accomplishes  that  pur- 
pose. Thus,  the  salt  which  he  prepares  to  be  submitted  to  the  carbonic  acid,  is 
an  intimate  mixture,  in  fine  powder,  of  four  parts  of  effloresced  carbonate,  with 
one  of  the  crystallized  salt.  The  proportion  adopted  by  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia 
is  different,  namely,  three  parts  of  the  dried  carbonate  to  two  of  the  crystallized 
carbonate;  and  is  such  as  to  afford  an  excess  of  water  over  that  required  to 
constitute  the  bicarbonate.  Hence  this  process  furnishes  a  damp  salt,  which  is 
first  washed  with  a  small  portion  of  water  to  free  it  from  any  remaining  carbo- 
nate, and  then  dried  in  the  air  without  heat.  The  apparatus  employed  for  ob- 
taining the  carbonic  acid  is  precisely  the  self-regulating  generator,  devised  by 
Dr.  Hare  on  the  principle  of  Gay-Lussac's.  The  empty  bottle,  placed  between 
the  generating  apparatus  and  that  containing  the  salt,  is  intended,  as  in  the  U.  S. 
process,  to  detain  any  impurity  which  may  be  carried  over  with  the  stream  o( 
carbonic  acid. 

Artus  has  given  a  process  for  obtaining  bicarbonate  of  soda,  similar  to  that  of 
Wohler  for  forming  the  corresponding  salt  of  potassa.  (See  Potassae  Bicar- 
bonas.)  In  this  process,  the  effloresced  carbonate,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
freshly  ignited  and  finely  powdered  charcoal,  is  saturated  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid,  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  The  presence  of  the  char- 
coal greatly  promotes  the  absorption.  (Pharm.  Gent.  Blalt,  1843,  p.  254.) 

We  are  informed  that  much  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  now  prepared  in  breweries, 
in  the  same  manner  as  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  sal  aeratus,  by  placing  the  car- 
bonate in  suitable  vessels  over  the  fermenting  beer  in  the  vats,  so  as  to  oe  con- 
stantly immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  sold  under  the  same 
name  as  the  analogous  salt  of  potassa;  but  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
soda  sal  aeratus. 

Properties,  &c.  As  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  formula,  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  in 
opaque,  porous  masses,  made  up  of  numerous,  aggregated  crystalline  grains,  hav- 
ing a  snow-white  colour.  For  the  convenience  of  the  apothecary  these  masses 
are  reduced  to  powder.  As  procured  by  the  Br.  process,  it  is  in  small,  white, 
opaque,  irregular  scales.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  slightly 
alkaline  to  the  taste  and  to  turmeric  paper.  It  is  soluble  in  thirteen  parts  of  cold 
water.  When  the  solution  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  salt  gradually  parts  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and,  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  is  converted  into  sesquicarbonate. 
At  a  red  heat,  the  water  of  crystallization  and  the  second  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid,  amounting  together  to  37  percent.,  are  expelled,  and  the  anhydrous  carbon- 
ate is  left.  One  eq.,  or  843  parts  of  the  crystallized  bicarbonate,  should  lose,  on 
complete  decomposition  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  two  eqs.  or  44  pa^ts  of  carbonic 
acid,  equal  to  52*1  per  cent.  The  salt  is  seldom  so  perfect  as  to  sutisfy  this 
test ;  as  good  commercial  samples  generally  contain  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate. "Eighty-four  grains,  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  leave  53  of  an  alkaline 
residue,  which  require  for  neutralization  100  measures  of  the  volumetric  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.''^  Br.  This  is  almost  the  precise  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  the  bicarbonate  should  yield  when  deprived  of  its  water  and  one  oq.  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  carbonate  may  be  known  by  a  decided  alkaline 
taste  and  reaction,  by  a  cold  solution  of  the  salt  yielding  a  precipitate  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  by  a  solution  in  40  parts  of  water,  aflfordiiig,  withotit 
agitation,  an  orange-coloured  or  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  corrosi/r  sub- 
limate. The  pure  bicarbonate  is  not  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  plalinuzn,  nor, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrote  of  silvsr. 
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The  Bon-action  of  these  tests  shows  the  absence  of  salts  of  potassa,  and  of  snl- 
phates  and  chlorides.  The  incompatibles  of  this  salt  are  the  same  as  those  else- 
where mentioned  of  the  carbonate,  except  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  cold,  which 
decomposes  the  carbonate,  but  not  the  bicarbonate. 

Composition.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  perfect,  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  car- 
bonic acid  44,  one  of  soda  31-3,  and  one  of  water  9=  84-8.  The  London  Colleare 
formerly  prepared  this  salt  by  a  faulty  process,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  sesqui- 
carbonate.  In  its  Pharraacopceia  of  1851,  it  placed  the  salt,  under  the  correct 
name  of  bicarbonate,  in  the  catalogue  of  Materia  Medica;  where,  perhaps,  it 
would  properly  stand,  as  it  is  now  prepared  in  great  perfection  on  a  large  scale. 

Medical  Properties.  This  salt  has  the  general  medical  properties  of  the 
carbonate;  but,  from  its  mild  taste  and  less  irritating  qualities,  proves  more 
acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  It  is  often  resorted  to  in  calculous  cases, 
characterized  by  excess  of  uric  acid.  The  continued  use  of  the  carbonate,  in 
these  cases,  is  liable  to  induce  phosphatic  deposits,  after  the  removal  of  the  uric 
acid.  According  to  IVArcet,  who  made  the  observation  at  the  springs  of  Vichy, 
this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  bicarbonate,  especially  when  taken  in  car- 
bonic acid  water;  for  this  salt,  by  its  superabundant  acid,  has  the  power  of 
maintaining  the  phosphates  in  solution,  even  after  the  alkali  has  caused  the  uric 
acid  to  disappear.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been  given  in  infantile  cronp.  with  apparent  advantage 
in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every 
five  minutes,  dissolved  in  milk  and  water.  Dr.  Lemaire  has  proposed  it  as  an 
antiphlogistic  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  membranous  angina,  and 
croup,  supposing  it  to  act  on  the  principle  of  removing  from  the  blood  the  ex- 
cess of  fibrin,  which  exists  in  that  liquid  in  inflammation.  Its  utility  in  mem- 
branous angina  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Marchal  (de  Calvi).  According  to 
M.  Jeannel,  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  lessens  the  sugar  iu  tlie  urine  of  dia- 
betic patients.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  and  is 
taken  most  conveniently  in  a  glass  of  carbonic  acid  water.  When  given  in  an- 
gina, fifteen  grains  may  be  administered  every  half  hour  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
water.  This  salt  is  princii)ally  consumed  in  making  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders. 
(Bee  parjes  1305,  1306.)  It  is  sometimes  made  into  lozenges.  (See  Trochiscr 
JSodas  liicarhonnlis.) 

Phann.  Uses.  In  the  preparation  of  Aqua  Acidi  Carbonici,  U.S. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulveres  Eflervescentes,  U.  S.;  Pulveres  EfiTervescentes  Aperientes, 
U.  S.;  Trochisci  Sodaj  Bicarbonatis,  U.  S.  B. 

SOD/E  CARBONAS  EXSICCATA.  U.S.,  Br.  Dried  Carbonate  of 
Soda. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  a  convenient  quantity.  Expose  it  to  heat  in  an 
iron  vessel,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  stirring  constantly  with  an  iron  spatula; 
then  rub  it  into  powder."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  (.'arbonate  of  Soda  eic/ht  ouncei*.  Expose  the  Carbonate  of  Soda 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  to  a  rather  strong  sand  heat,  until  the  liquid  which  first 
forms  is  converted  into  a  dry  cake,  and,  having  rubbed  this  to  powder,  enclose  it 
iu  a  stoppered  bottle."  lir. 

Carbonate  of  smla  contains  ten  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  and, 
when  heated,  readily  undergoes  the  watery  fusion.  Upon  continuing  the  heat, 
the  water  is  dried  ofl,  and  a  white  porous  mass  remains,  which  is  easily  reduced 
to  powder.  Dried  carbonate  of  go«la  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  and  dif- 
fers in  nothing  from  the  crystallized,  except  in  being  devoid  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization. (Sec  Soda-  Cnrlxminf.)  When  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
evolves  40  7  per  c«'nt.  of  rnrbonic  nov\    {l,'*vd.  Phnrm.) 

3^e<iK  ftl  Prtyp*  '  Mtiiwi  was  introduoed  into  prnctice 

by  Dr.  Beddoes,  u.        ^         .  >      >,.  ilculous  complaiiila.    It  is  applica 
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b*«  to  the  cure  of  such  affections,  only  when  dependent  on  a  moroid  secretion  of 
uric  acid.  Its  advantage  over  the  common  carbonate  is  that  it  admits  of  being 
made  into  pills,  in  consequence  of  being  in  the  dried  state.  As  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization forms  more  than  half  of  the  carbonate,  the  dose  of  the  dried  salt  must 
be  reduced  in  proportion.  From  five  to  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  three  times 
a  day,  in  the  form  of  pill  prepared  with  soap  and  aromatics.  For  the  medical 
properties  of  this  salt  see  Sodae  Carbonas. 

Off.  Prep.  Sodae  Arsenias,  i^r.;  Sodae  Bicarbonas,  jBr.  B. 

SODM  PHOSPHAS.  U.S.,  Br.  Phosphate  of  Soda.  Medicinal  Tri- 
''^asic  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

"  Take  of  Bone,  calcined  to  whiteness  and  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  troyounces ;  Sulphuric  Aq'iA  seventy -two  troy  ounces ;  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powder  with  the  Sulphuric  Acid  in 
an  earthen  vessel;  then  add  eight  pints  of  Water,  and,  having  stirred  the  mixture 
thoroughly,  digest  for  three  days,  occasionally  adding  a  little  Water  to  replace 
that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  frequently  stirring  the  mixture.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  pour  in  eight  pints  of  boiling  Water,  and  strain  through 
muslin,  gradually  adding  more  boiling  Water  until  the  liquid  passes  nearly  taste- 
less. Set  by  the  strained  liquor  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and,  having  poured 
oflf  the  clear  solution,  boil  it  down  to  eight  pints.  To  the  concentrated  liquid, 
poured  off  from  the  newly  formed  dregs  and  heated  in  an  iron  vessel,  add  by 
degrees  Carbonate  of  Soda,  previously  dissolved  in  hot  Water,  until  effervescence 
ceases,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  completely  saturated ;  then  filter  the  liquid, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Having  removed  the  crystals,  add,  if  necessary, 
a  small  quantity  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  to  the  liquid,  so  as  to  render  it  slightly 
alkaline  ;  then  alternately  evaporate  and  crystallize,  so  long  as  crystals  are  pro- 
duced.   Lastly,  keep  the  crystals  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Bone  Ash,  in  powder,  ten  pounds  [avoirdupois];  Sulphuric  Acid 
of  Commerce  Jiffy-six  Jluidounces;  Distilled  W&teT  four  gallons  and  a  half 
"Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency;  Carbonate  of  Soda  sixteen  i)ound9 
'avoird.],  or  a  sufficiency.  Place  the  Bone  Ash  in  a  capacious  earthenware 
or  leaden  vessel,  pour  on  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  until  the 
whole  powder  is  thoroughly  moistened.  After  twenty-four  hours,  add  gradually 
and  with  constant  stirring  a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water;  digest  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  adding  Distilled  Water  from  time  to  time  to  replace  what  has  evapo- 
rated. Add  another  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  stirring  diligently,  digest 
for  an  hour,  filter  through  calico,  and  wash  what  remains  on  the  filter  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  Distilled  Water,  till  it  has  almost  ceased  to  have  an  acid  re- 
action. Concentrate  the  filtrate  to  a  gallon,  let  it  rest  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  filter  again.  Heat  the  filtrate  to  near  the  boiling  point,  add  the  Carbonate 
of  Soda  previously  dissolved  in  two  gallons  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  till  it 
ceases  to  form  a  precipitate,  and  the  fluid  has  acquired  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 
Filter  through  calico,  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  till  a  film  forms  on  the  surface, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  More  crystals  will  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
mother-liquor,  a  little  Carbonate  of  Soda  being  added  if  necessary  to  maintaia 
its  alkalinity.  Dry  the  crystals  rapidly,  and  without  heat,  on  filtering  papef 
placed  on  porous  bricks,  and  preserve  them  in  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

The  incombustible  part  of  bones  is  obtained  by  burning  them  to  whiteness, 
and  consists  of  a  peculiar  phosphate  of  lime,  called  bone-phosphate,  associated 
with  some  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  (See  Os.)  When  this  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  entirely  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  effervescence. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  undergoes  partial  decomposition ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime,  being  detached,  precipitates  as  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  phosphoric  acid, 
set  free,  combines  with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  phosphate,  and  remains 
in  solution  as  a  superphosphate  of  lime,  holding  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  thff 
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Bulphate  of  liine.  In  order  to  separate  the  superphosphate  from  the  precipitated 
mass  of  sulphate  of  lime,  boiling  water  is  aidded  to  the  mixture,  the  whole  is 
strained,  and  the  sulphate  washed  as  long  as  superphosphate  is  removed,  which 
is  known  by  the  water  passing  through  in  an  acid  state.  The  different  liquids 
which  have  passed  the  strainer,  consisting  of  the  solution  of  superphosphate  oi 
lime,  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand;  and  by  cooling  a  portion  of  sulphate  oi 
lime  is  deposited,  which  is  got  rid  of  by  decantation.  The  bulk  of  the  liquid  ia 
now  reduced  by  evaporation,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  diitiinution  of  the 
water,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  which  is  separated  by 
subsidence  and  decantation  as  before.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  solution, 
being  heated,  is  n%v  saturated  by  means  of  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  carbonic  aciu^ls  extricated  with  effervescence,  and  the  alkali,  combining 
with  the  excess  of  acid  of  the  superphosphate,  generates  one  variety  of  the  tri- 
basic  phosphate  of  soda;  while  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  by  the  loss  of  it* 
excess  of  acid,  becomes  the  neutral  phosphate  and  precipitates.  The  phosphate 
of  lime  is  separated  by  a  new  filtration ;  and  the  filtered  liquor,  which  is  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphate  of  soda,  is  evaporated  so  as  to  crystallize. 

In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  calcined  bone  is  to  the  acid  as  10  to  6 ;  in  the  Br. 
process  as  10  to  fij  nearly.  The  proportion  recommended  by  Berzelius  is  as  IC 
to  666.  The  acid,  in  the  officinal  processes,  is  added  to  the  calcined  bone  in 
the  concentrated  state,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  more  or  less  water.  In  the 
process  given  by  Berzelius  it  is  first  diluted  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of 
water.  All  the  writers  state  that  phosphate  of  soda  crystallizes  more  readily  by 
allowing  its  solution  to  be  slightly  alkaline ;  and  a  remarkable  fact  is  that  a 
neutral  solution,  when  it  crystallizes,  leaves  a  supernatant  liquid  which  is  slightly 
acid  and  uncrystallizable.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  after  getting  each  successive 
crop  of  crystals,  to  render  the  mother- water  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  before 
it  will  furnish  an  additional  quantity. 

M.  Fuucke,  a  German  chemist,  has  given  the  following  cheap  and  expedition? 
method  for  obtaining  phosphate  of  soda.  To  the  powdered  calcined  bone,  dif- 
fused in  water,  suflicieut  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  decompose  all  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  it  contains.  When  the  effervescence  ceases,  the  matter  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the 
sulphate.  The  nitric  solution  of  the  phusphate  is  then  treated  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  bone  employed;  and,  after  the  reaction  is  com- 
pleted, the  nitric  acid  is  recovered  by  distillation.  In  consequence  of  a  double 
decomposition,  sulphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  soda  are  formed,  the  latter  of 
which  is  separated  by  water,  and  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner. 

J'roperliei<,  dtc.  The  medicinal  phosphate  of  soda  is  in  large  colourless  crys- 
tals, which  have  the  shape  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  They  are  transparent  at 
first,  but  speedily  efHoresce  and  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
possesses  a  pure  saline  taste,  resembling  that  of  common  salt.  With  tests  it  dis- 
plays an  alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  ft)ur  parts  of  cold,  and  in  two  of  boil- 
ing water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  first  undergoes 
the  aqueous  fusion,  and  afterwards,  at  a  red  heat,  melts  into  a  globule  of  limpid 
glass,  which  lK.'cumes  opaque  on  cooling.  It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but 
sometimes  contains  carbonate  of  soda,  from  this  salt  having  been  added  in  excesi 
in  its  preparation ;  in  which  case  it  will  effervesce  with  acids.  If  it  contain  sul- 
Dhate  of  soda,  or  any  other  soln'  ite,  the  i)recipitate  caused  l)y  chloride 

of  barium  will  be  a  mixture  of  >  and  phosphate  of  baryta,  and  will  not 

be  totally  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Chloride  of  barium  will  defect  carbonate  of 
•oda  also,  by  producing  &  precipitate  (carbonate  of  baryta),  soluble  with  effer- 
yescence  in  nitric  acid.  If  a  chloride  be  present,  the  yellow  precipitate  caused 
bj  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  a  mixed  one  of  chloride  and  phosphate  of  silver,  not 
entirely  soluble  in  the  same  acid.    The  salt  is  lucompatiblo  with  soluble  salts  of 
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lime,  \»  Ith  which  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  with  neutral 
metallic  solutions.  It  is  found  in  several  of  the  animal  secretions,  particularly 
the  urine. 

The  medicinal  phosphate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  three  tribasic  phosphates  of 
fcoda,  characterized  by  having  its  three  bases,  made  up  of  two  eqs.  of  soda  and 
one  of  water.  When  crystallized,  it  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  soda  62  6,  one  of  ba- 
sic water  9,  one  of  phosphoric  acid  72,  and  twenty-four  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion 216  =  35^0.  Its  formula  is,  therefore,  2NaO,HO,PO,  +  24H().  When 
gently  heated  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization ;  and  at  a  red  heat  its  basic 
water  is  driven  off,  and  the  salt  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate  of  aoda,  or  that 
variety  of  bibasic  phoitphate  which  has  the  formula  2NaO,PO..  This  bibasic 
phosphate  is  characterized  by  giving  a  ichite  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
When  the  medicinal  salt  is  thus  dried  and  ignited,  it  loses  63  per  cent,  of  its 
weight;  and  the  residue,  dissolved  in  water,  gives  with  chloride  of  barium  a  pre- 
cipitate entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  {Br.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Phosphate  of  soda  was  introduced  into  prac- 
tice, about  the  year  1800,  by  the  late  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London.  It  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative, and,  from  its  pure  saline  taste,  is  well  adapted  to  the  cases  of  children, 
and  of  persons  of  delicate  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  ounces,  and  is 
best  given  in  gruel  or  weak  broth,  to  which  it  gives  a  taste,  as  if  seasoned  with 
common  salt. 

Off.  Prep.  Ferri  Phosphas ;  Ferri  Pyrophosphas,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Ferri  Phoa- 
phatis,  Br.  B. 

SODiE  VALERIANAS.  U.S.    Valerianate  of  Soda.  Br.  Appendix. 

"  Take  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa,  in  fine  powder,  ten  troyounces ;  Sulphuric 
Acid  fourteen  troyounces ;  Amylic  Alcohol  four  fiuidounces ;  Water  four 
pints ;  Solution  of  Soda  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Bichromate,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  in  three  pints  of  the  Water,  and  add  to  the  solution  seven  troy- 
ounces of  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  previously  diluted  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Water.  Pour  the  liquid  into  a  tubulated  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  attached 
without  luting.  Mix  the  Amylic  Alcohol  with  the  remainder  of  the  Sulphuric 
Acid,  gradually  added,  and,  by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  passing  through 
a  cork  in  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  and  dipping  into  the  liquid,  introduce  the 
mixture,  when  cool,  into  the  retort,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  it  is  all 
added.  Return  to  the  retort  any  liquid  which  may  have  spontaneously  distilled 
over,  and  agitate  the  whole  until  the  reaction  has  subsided,  and  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  about  100*^.  Then,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  distil  the  liquid  neany 
to  dryness.  Introduce  the  distilled  liquid  into  a  capacious  glass  matrass,  and 
add  to  it  Solution  of  Soda,  with  frequent  agitation,  until  it  is  accurately  satu- 
rated. Separate  the  oil  that  floats  on  the  liquid,  and  evaporate  the  latter  until 
aqueous  vapour  ceases  to  escape,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  salt  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  Lastly,  pour  the  fused  salt  on  a  porcelain  slab,  and,  after  it  has 
concreted,  break  the  mass  while  yet  warm  in  pieces,  and  keep  these  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Soda  a  sufficiency ;  Fousel  Oil  four  fiuidounces  [Im- 
perial measure]  ;  Bichromate  of  Potash  nine  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Sulphuric 
Acid  six  Jluidounces  and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.]  ;  Distilled  Water  half  a  gallon. 
Dilute  the  Sulphuric  Acid  with  ten  fiuidounces  of  the  Water,  and  dissolve  the 
Bichromate  of  Potash  in  the  remainder  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When  both  liquids 
are  cold,  mix  them  with  the  Fousel  Oil  in  a  matrass  with  occasional  brisk  agita- 
tion until  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has  fallen  to  about  90°.  Connect  the 
matrass  with  a  condenser,  and  distil  until  about  half  a  gallon  of  liquid  has  passed 
over.  Saturate  the  distilled  liquid  accurately  with  the  Solution  of  Soda,  remove 
any  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  evaporate  till  watery  vapour  ceases  to  escape, 
and  then  raise  the  heat  cautiously  so  as  to  liquefy  the  salt.    When  the  product 
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has  cooled  and  solidified,  break  it  into  pieces,  and  immediately  pot  it  into  a 
stoppered  bottle."  Br. 

These  processes  are  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  late  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia, into  which  the  preparation  was  introduced  in  1850.  They  consist  of 
two  steps;  first,  the  artificial  formation  of  valerianic  acid,  and  secondly,  the 
saturation  of  this  acid  with  caustic  soda.  By  distilling  fusel  oil  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  valerianic  acid  is  formed,  and 
passes  over  with  water.  The  change  is  effected  by  the  oxidizing  agency  of  the 
chromic  acid  of  the  bichromate ;  for  when  fusel  oil  loses  two  eqs.  of  hydrogen 
bv  oxidation,  and  gains  two  of  oxygen,  it  is  converted  into  valerianic  acid. 
Thus,  C„H„0-fUO  and  40  =  C,„H,0,+H0  and  2H0.  (See  Potas^m  Bi- 
chromas  and  Alcohol  Amylicum.)  Tlie  distillate,  by  exact  saturation  with  the 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  is  converted  into  a  solution  of  valerianate  of  soda, 
which,  by  the  ai)plication  of  heat  until  the  water  is  driven  off,  and  the  residual 
matter  is  partially  liquefied,  furnishes,  on  cooling,  the  concrete  salt.  The  small 
portion  of  oil  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  is  valerianate  of  amylic 
ether  (C,„H„0,C„H.OJ. 

Properlies,  &€.  Valerianate  of  soda  is  a  deliquescent,  very  soluble  salt,  m 
snow-white  masses,  having  the  disagreeable  odour  of  valerianic  acid,  and  a  taste 
at  first  styptic,  but  afterwards  sweetish.  When  heated  to  285°,  it  fuses  without 
loss  of  acid,  and,  upon  cooling,  concretes  into  a  white  solid.  The  salt,  as  oflBci- 
nally  ordered,  is  in  the  form  produced  by  fusion.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  vale- 
rianic acid  and  one  of  soda  (NaO,C,„lIg03).  It  has  no  medical  applications, 
having  been  introduced  into  the  Dublin  ofticinal  catalogue  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  forming,  by  double  decomposition,  the  valerianates  of  iron,  quinia,  and  zinc, 
and  retained  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias  for  the  preparation  of  the 
lost-mentioned  salt. 

Off.  Prep.  Zinci  Yalerianas.  B. 

SPIRITUS. 

Spirits, 

Spirits,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  are  alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile  principles, 
formerly  in  general  procured  by  distillation,  but  now  frequently  prepared  by 
simply  dissolving  the  volatile  ])rinciple  in  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol.  The  dis- 
tilled spirits  are  prepared  chiefly  from  aromatic  vegetable  substances,  the  essen- 
tial oils  of  which  rise  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  and  condense  witli  it  iu  the 
receiver.  Some  of  the  oils,  however,  will  not  rise  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
alcohol,  but  may  be  distilled  with  water.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
proof  spirit  or  diluted  alcohol,  with  the  water  of  which  the  oil  comes  over  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  process.  As  the  proof  spirit  of  the  shops  is  often  impregnated 
with  foreign  matters,  which  give  it  an  unj)leasant  flavour,  it  is  better  to  use  al- 
cohol whicii  Ita^  been  carefully  rectified,  and  to  dilute  it  with  the  due  proportion 
of  water,  as  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  In  preparing  the  spirits,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  colour  and  cmpyreumatic  flavour  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  by  heat.  Sufficient  water  must,  therefore, 
be  added  to  cover  the  vegetable  matter  after  the  alcohol  shall  have  been  disiillcd ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  heat  should  bt*  applied  by  means  of  a  wat«r-bath,  or 
of  steam.  The  aromatic  should  be  macerated  for  some  days  with  the  alcohol, 
before  being  submitted  to  distillation  ;  aa  the  oil,  being  thus  dissolved,  rises  more 
readily  wiih  the  spirituous  vapour  than  when  confined  in  the  vegetable  tissue. 
It  is  necessary,  during  the  process,  frecpiently  to  renew  the  watef  in  the  refrigo- 
ratory;  as  otherwise  much  of  the  vapour  will  escape  condensation.  A  good 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  described  and  figured  in  page  889. 
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The  aromatic  spirits  are  ased  chiefly  to  impart  a  pleasant  odonr  and  taste  to 
mixtures,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  effects  of  other  medicines. 
They  serve  also  as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colic,  and  agreeable  stimulants  in 
debility  of  stomach ;  but  their  frequent  use  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided. 

We  follow  the  example  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  in  considering  in  the  present 
class  several  articles,  which,  though  with  the  title  of  spirit,  were  formerly  ar- 
ranged with  the  substances  which  constitute  their  active  ingredients,  as  the 
spirits  of  ammonia,  ether,  and  nitrous  ether.  The  Spirits,  formerly  ofiBcinal,  which 
have  been  omitted  in  the  present  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  Spiritus 
Carui,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Spiritus  Cassiae,  Ed.,  and  SpiHtus  Fulegii,  Lond.      W. 

SPIRITUS  iETHERIS.  J5r.    Spirit  of  JEther. 

"Take  of  Ether  ten  ftuidounces ;  Rectified  Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  mea- 
sure].   Mix.  The  specific  gravity  0*809."  ^r. 

This  preparation  is  merely  ether,  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
When  prepared  with  materials  of  proper  strength,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0  809.  Its  medi- 
cal properties  are  similar  to  those  of  ether.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  flui- 
drachms,  given  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sweetened  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Lobeliae  -fetherea,  Br.  B. 

SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  COMPOSITUS.  U.S.  Qompound  Spirit  of 
Ether.    Hoffmanns  Anodyne  Liquor. 

"  Take  of  Ether  half  a  pint;  Alcohol  a  pint;  Ethereal  Oil  six  fiuidrachms. 
Mix  them."  U.S. 

This  preparation  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ether,  impregnated  with  heavy  oil 
of  wine.  In  the  formula,  determinate  measures  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  oil  are  taken, 
the  ether  having  half  the  volume  of  the  alcohol.  The  proportion  of  ethereal  oil 
has  been  doubled  in  the  present  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia;  but  as  the 
oil,  as  now  prepared,  is  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  ether,  the  oleaginous  strength 
of  the  compound  spirit  is  really  the  same.  In  the  late  revision  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  their  consolidation  into  one,  this  preparation  has  been 
omitted;  unfortunately,  we  think,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  influence 
of  the  ether,  as  a  composing  medicine  in  nervous  disorder,  is  much  increased  by 
the  oil  of  wine. 

Compound  spirit  of  ether  is  a  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  having  a  burning, 
slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  ethereal  oil.  If  it  has  an  em- 
pyreumatic  odour,  it  has  been  badly  prepared.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-815,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  When  pure  it  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat,  and  devoid 
of  acid  reaction.  It  becomes  milky  on  being  mixed  with  water,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  ethereal  oil;  but  this  change  does  not  prove  its  goodness, 
as  the  same  property  may  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  by  the  addi- 
tion of  various  fixed  oils.  This  sophistication  may  be  detected,  according  to 
Prof.  Procter,  by  mixing  the  suspected  preparation  with  water,  drawing  a  piece 
of  paper  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  absorb  the  oily  globules,  and  exposing 
the  paper  to  heat.  If  the  globules  are  fixed  oil,  the  greasy  stain  will  remain ;  if 
ethereal  oil,  the  stain  will  disappear.  When  fixed  oils  are  used  to  adulterate 
this  preparation,  the  milkiness  is  generally  too  great,  and  not  like  the  transpa- 
rent, leaden  milkiness  of  the  genuine  article.  (Dr.  Squibb.)  "It  gives  only  a 
slight  cloudiness  with  chloride  of  barium;  but  when  a  fluidounce  of  it  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  this  test,  it  yields  a  precipitate  [residue]  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  weighs  6  25  grains.  When 
a  few  drops  are  burned  on  glass  or  porcelain,  there  is  no  visible  residue,  but  the 
surface  will  be'left  with  an  acid  taste  and  reaction.  A  pint  of  water,  by  the  ad 
mixture  of  forty  drops,  is  rendered  slightly  opalescent."  U.  S. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  manufacturing  chemists  do  not  follow  tue 
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PharmacopcEia  in  making  Hoffmann's  anodyne.  In  rectifying  crude  ether,  the 
distillation  is  continued  as  long  as  the  ether  comes  over  of  the  proper  specific 
gravity ;  after  which,  the  manufacturer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  changing  the 
receiver,  and  obtaining  an  additional  distillate,  consisting  of  ether  and  alcohol, 
impregnated  with  a  little  ethereal  oil.  Now  it  is  this  second  distillate,  variously 
modified  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  iu 
taste,  smell,  opalescence,  &c.  to  a  standard  preparation,  kept  by  the  manufac- 
turer, that  is  sold  as  Hoffmann's  anodyne.  (See  Prof  Procter's  paper  on  Hoff- 
mann's anodyne  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  July,  1852,  p.  213.)  Nothing 
could  be  more  uncertain  in  its  results  than  a  proceeding  like  this;  and  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  medicine,  as  obtained  from  different  apothecaries,  varies 
very  much  in  properties,  and  often  disappoints  the  expectations  of  the  physician. 
The  chief  excuse  for  the  departure  from  the  officinal  directions  is  the  costliness 
of  the  ethereal  oil;  but  were  this  much  greater  than  it  really  is,  the  excuse  would 
not  be  valid  ;  and  it  cannot  be  justified,  on  any  principle  of  morality,  to  sell  under 
the  officinal  title  a  preparation  which  has  no  claim  to  it  whatever. 

Medical  Properties.  This  preparation  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ano- 
dyne liquor  of  Hoffmann,  which  it  closely  resembles  when  properly  prepared.  In 
addition  to  the  stimulating  and  antispasmodic  qualities  of  the  ether  which  it  con- 
tains, it  possesses  anodyne  properties,  highly  useful  in  nervous  irritation,  and 
want  of  sleep  from  this  cause.  These  additional  virtues  are  probably  derived 
from  the  officinal  oil  of  wine,  which  is  a  more  important  vSubstance  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  Mr.  Brande  believes  that  the  only  effect  of  it,  in  the  preparation 
under  notice,  is  to  alter  the  flavour  of  the  ether.  In  this  opinion  he  is  certainly 
in  error.  The  late  Drs.  Physick  and  Dewees  of  this  city  found  the  officinal  oil 
of  wine,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  very  efficacious  in  certain  disturbed  states  of  the 
system,  as  a  tranquillizing  and  anodyne  remedy.  Such  indeed  are  the  generally 
admitted  effects  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  when  made  with  a  due  admixture  of  the 
ethereal  oil.  This  preparation  is  on  many  occasions  a  useful  adjunct  to  lauda- 
num, to  prevent  the  nausea  which  is  excited  by  the  latter  in  certain  habits.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  given  in  water  sweetened 
with  sugar.  ^  B. 

SPIRITUS  ^ETHERIS  NITROSI.  U.S.,  Br,  Spiritus  iExiiERis 
NiTRici.  U.S.  18.50.  Spiritus  Nitri  Dulcis.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether, 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

"Take  of  Nitric  Acid  nineteen  troyounces  and  a  half;  Stronger  Alcohol 
nine  pintH;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  troyounce.  Introduce  four  pints  of  the 
Alcohol  into  a  retort,  having  the  capacity  of  eight  pints,  and  containing  some 
pieces  of  glass,  and  add  the  Nitric  Acid.  Adapt  the  retort  to  Liebig's  con- 
denser, nnd  apply  heat  by  means  of  a  water-bath  so  arranged  that  the  water 
may  be  drawn  off  during  the  process.  When  the  mixture  boils  briskly,  draw  off 
almost  all  the  water  of  the  bath,  and  allow  the  distillation  to  proceed  sponta- 
neously until  it  begins  to  slacken.  Then  cautiously  reapply  heat  by  means  of  the 
water-bath,  and  continue  the  distillation  until  four  pints  of  the  distilled  liquid 
have  passed  over.  Having  thrown  away  the  residue,  rinse  the  apparatus  thor- 
oughly, rettirn  the  liquid  to  the  retort,  add  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  to  it, 
agitate  the  mixture,  and  again  distil  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  slowly  at  first, 
until  three  pints  and  a  half  of  distilled  liquid  have  been  obtained.  With  this 
mix  thoroughly  the  remainder  of  the  Alcohol,  and  transfer  the  mixture  to  half- 
pint  bottles,  which  must  Ihj  well  stopped,  and  protected  from  the  light.  Spirit 
of  Nitrous  Ether  has  the  sp.  gr.  0  837,  and  contains  from  4  3  t«  5  per  cent,  of 
itfj  peculiar  ether.  It  should  not  be  kept  long,  as  it  becomes  strongly  acid  by 
age."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Nitrite  of  Soda  fi\)e  ounces  [aroirdupois] ;  Sulphuric  Acid  four 
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fluid'iunccs ;  Rectified  Spirit  two  pints.  Introduce  the  Nitrite  of  Soda  into  a 
matrass  connected  with  a  condenser;  pour  upon  it  the  Spirit  and  the  Sulphuric 
Acid,  previously  mixed;  and  distil  thirty-five  fluidounces,  the  receiver  being 
kept  very  cool."  Br* 

The  officinal  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  ni- 
trous ether  (C^H^O.NOg)  and  alcohol  (rectified  spirit).  Nitrous  ether  is  always 
generated  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  with  alcohol ;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
the  alcohol  be  mixed  with  nitric  acid  directly,  or  with  the  materials  for  gene- 
rating it,  namely,  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  former  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
the  requisite  nitric  acid  was  obtained  by  using  the  materials  for  generating  it ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  namely,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  formula  was  modelled  after 
a  recipe  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Carter,  manufacturing  chemist,  to  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  a  committee 
of  that  body.f  •  The  nitre  and  alcohol  being  mixed  in  the  retort,  the  sulphuric 
acid  was  gradually  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  Nitric  acid  was  set  free, 
and  by  reacting  with  a  part  of  the  alcohol  produced  the  nitrous  ether.  Upon 
the  subsequent  increase  of  the  heat,  the  ether  and  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol 
distilled  over  as  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  The  distilled  product,  however,  contained 
some  acid,  and  hence  was  rectified  by  a  distillation  from  carbonate  of  potassa. 
Diluted  alcohol  was  added  before  commencing  this  distillation,  to  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  obtain  a  quantity  of  distilled  product  equal  to  that  procured  at  first, 
without  distilling  to  dryness,  which  would  endanger  the  production  of  empy- 
reuma.  The  alcohol  was  first  mixed  with  the  nitre,  in  the  retort,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  afterwards  gradually  added.  Had  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid 
been  previously  mixed,  the  risk  would  have  been  run  of  generating  ether  before 
their  addition  to  the  nitre.  In  repeating  this  process  the  retort  employed  should 
be  capable  of  holding  twice  the  amount  of  the  materials.  The  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  obtained  by  the  old  formula,  was  estimated  to  contain  4  per  cent,  in  vo- 
lume of  nitrous  ether. 

The  above  process,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Carter  on  a  large  scale,  was  performed 
in  a  copper  still  of  about  twenty  gallons  capacity,  and  furnished  with  a  pewter 
head  and  worm.  The  materials  for  the  first  distillation  were  18  pounds  of  puri- 
fied nitre,  12  gallons  of  alcohol  of  34°  Baume  (0-847),  and  12  pounds  of  sulphu- 
ric acid ;  and  10  gallons  were  drawn  off.  The  distilled  product  was  then  mixed 
with  a  gallon  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  rectified  by  a  new  distillation  from  lime  or 
a  carbonated  alkali  ;   the  same  quantity  being  distilled  as  at  first.   When  large 

*  Nitrite  of  Soda.  {Br.)  The  nitrite  of  soda  used  in  this  formula  is  directed  in  the  Ap' 
pendix  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  among  the  substances  used  in  the  preparing  of  medicines, 
with  the  following  formula  for  its  preparation.  "  Take  of  Nitrate  of  JSoda  one  pound 
[avoirdupois];  Charcoal,  recently  burned,  and  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  quarter 
[avoird.].  Mix  the  Nitrate  and  the  Charcoal  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  and  drop  the  mix- 
ture in  successive  portions  into  a  clay  crucible  heated  to  dull  redness.  When  the  salt  has  be- 
come quite  white,  raise  the  heat  so  as  to  liquefy  it,  pour  it  out  on  a  clean  flagstone,  and, 
when  it  has  solidified,  break  it  into  fragments,  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle."  By  this 
process,  in  theory,  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  through  the  influence  of  charcoal 
and  heat,  loses  two  out  of  its  five  eqs.  of  oxygen,  and  is  thus  converted  into  the  nitrous 
acid,  n'hich  remains  in  combination  with  the  soda  forming  the  nitrite  of  soda  (NaO,NOj) 
used  in  the  process  for  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  various  tests  of 
this  lalt;  but,  as  produced  by  the  Br.  process,  it  is  of  uncertain  composition,  containing  a 
variable  proportion  of  the  proper  nitrite,  never  more  than  25  per  cent.,  mixed  with  un- 
certAin  quantities  of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda.  (Squire,  Camp,  to  Br. 
Pharm.,  p.  16.) — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 

I  The  following  is  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.  "  Take  of  Nitrate 
of  Potassa,  in  coarse  powder,  two  pounds;  Sulphuric  Acid  a  pound  and  a  half ;  Alcohol  nine 
pints  and  a  half;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  pint;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  an  ounce.  Mix  the  Nitrate 
of  Potassa  and  the  Alcohol  in  a  large  glass  retort,  and  having  gradually  poured  in  the 
Acid,  digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  two  hours;  then  raise  the  heat  and  distil  a  gallon.  To 
the  distilled  liquor  add  the  Diluted  AU^ohol  and  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  and  again  distil  ^ 
gallon."  U.  S. 
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quantities  of  this  preparation  are  made,  the  several  portions  require  to  be  miied 
in  a  lar^re  glass  vessel,  to  render  the  whole  of  uniform  strength  ;  as  the  por- 
tion which  first  comes  over  in  the  rectification  is  strongest  in  hyponitrous  ethor. 
Previously  to  the  redistillation,  the  head  and  worm  must  be  washed  thoroughly 
with  water,  to  remove  a  little  acid  which  comes  over  in  the  first  distillation 
(Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  i.  308.) 

In  the  present  U.  S.  process,  which  was  modelled  after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Squibb, 
the  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  are  directly  mixed  in  a  retort  containing  pieces  of 
glass  to  facilitate  ebullition  and  prevent  concussion,  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  applying  heat  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  so  that  it  may  be  diminished  when 
necessary  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  reaction,  and  increased  when  this  requires 
invigoration.  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  receiver  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  again  distilled  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  acid  which  has  come  ovor 
with  the  nitrous  ether;  and,  being  too  strong  with  ether  to  meet  the  purposes 
required,  is  diluted  with  alcohol,  and  thus  brought  to  the  state  of  spirit  of  ni- 
trous ether.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  formula,  and  has  the  merit 
of  ensuring  a  preparation  of  definite  strength. 

The  Priti.'ih  process  is  a  new  one.  Instead  of  using  nitric  acid  either  directly 
or  by  the  decomposition  of  nitre,  it  substitutes  nitrous  acid  from  the  nitrite  of 
soda,  separating  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and  thus 
bringing  together  the  materials  for  forming  the  ether  more  nearly  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  to  exist  in  the  ether  when  formed.  But  the  intended  results  are 
not  obtained  by  the  process ;  for  the  nitrite  of  soda,  as  prepared  by  the  Briiish 
formula,  is  a  mixture  containing  only  a  small  relative  proportion  of  the  propei 
nitrite,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Squire,  exists  in  it  in  variable  quantities  from  5 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  never  exceeding  the  latter  amount;  so  that  the  resulting 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether  must  necessarily  be  of  uncertain  strength.  ^Mr.  A.  J.  Ro- 
berts, however,  prepared  a  specimen,  in  accordance  with  the  Br.  formula,  using 
the  impure  nitrite  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  rharmocopceia,  and 
found  it  to  have  the  sp.  gr.  0  840,  which  approaches  closely  to  that  of  the  oflSci- 
nal  spirit.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  18(>5,  p.  855.) 

Theory  of  the  Production  of  Nitrous  Ether,  d^c.  One  eq.  of  nitric  acid,  by 
reacting  with  one  eq.  of  alcohol,  forms  one  eq.  of  nitrous  acid  (formerly  hyponi- 
trous), one  eq.  of  aUtehyd  (C^H^O.^),  and  two  eqs.  of  water.  Thus,  NO,^  and  C^H, 
0^=  N()^  and  (\H^O.^  and  2 HO.  The  nitrous  acid,  as  soon  as  formed,  reacts  with 
a  second  eq.  of  alcohol,  so  as  to  form  one  eq.  of  nitrous  ether,  with  separation  of 
one  eq.  of  water.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Dr.  Oolding  Bird  that,  when  an 
excess  of  alcohol  is  used,  oxalhydric  (sacchaHc)  arid  is  first  formed,  and  that, 
when  the  formation  of  the  nitrous  ether  has  nearly  ceased,  aldehyd  a])pears  in  the 
distilled  product,  and  simultaneously  oxalic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  retort,  be- 
fore which  time  the  latter  cannot  be  discovered.  All  these  products  result  from  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  the  alcohol,  increasing  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  substances  formed,  either  by  removing  the  hydrogen,  or  by  ab- 
stractintr  this  element  and  adtling  oxygen  at  the  same  time. 

/'/  * '       "X  Ether.  Pure  nitrous  (hyponitrous)  ether  is  pnle-yellow, 

has  '  ^  and  Hungary  wines,  boils  at  62^  (below  Ob'^  Hare),  and 

has  the  sp  gr.  0  '.M7  ut  «;0°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  2-()27.  Litmus  is  not 
affected  by  it.  When  it  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  hypo- 
nitrite  of  potassa  and  alcohol  are  formed,  without  producing  a  brown  colour, 
showing  t!ie  absence  of  aldehyd  It  is  soluble  in  48  parts  of  water,  and  in  all 
proportions  in   alcohol  or  '  !»irit.    It  is  highly  inflammabU*.  and  burns 

*f\l\\  a  white  tlame  without  The  impure  ether,  us  formerly  obtained 

by  the  Edinburgh  and  I)ublin  i)rocesses  for  subsequent  dilution  to  form  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  boiled  at  70°,  and  had  the  density  of  0  886  at  40®.  The  specific 
(gravity  assigned  to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  College  was  0*899.    Mixed  with  an 
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alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  became  dark-brown,  with  production  of  aldehyd 
resin.  (See  pa'je  14.)  This  discoloration  showed  the  presence  of  aldehyd.  When 
kept  it  became  acid  in  a  short  time,  as  shown  by  litmus;  and  nitric  oxide  was 
given  off,  which  often  caused  the  bursting  of  the  bottle.  Its  tendency  to  become 
acid  was  rendered  greater  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  depended  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  by  the  aldehyd,  which  thereby  became  acetic  acid.  These  facts 
evince  tlie  i)ropriety  of  preserving  this  ether  in  small,  strong  bottles,  kept  full 
and  in  a  cool  place.  Nitrous  ether  consists  of  one  eq.  of  nitrous  acid  and  one 
of  ether,  and  its  formula  is  C^H.O.NO,.  It  was,  therefore,  improperly  called  nitric 
ether.  Considered  as  a  salt,  its  proper  name  is  nitriie  of  ether.  In  its  pure  and 
concentrated  state  it  is  never  used  in  medicine. 

Properties  of  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether.  This  is  a  pale-yellow,  volatile  liquid, 
of  a  fragrant  ethereal  odour,  and  pungent,  aromatic,  sweetish,  acidulous  taste. 
As  usually  prepared  it  slightly  reddens  litmus,  but  does  not  cause  effervescence 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  Its  officinal  sp.  gr.  is  0  837,  U.  S.;  0-843,  Br.  The 
U.  S.  preparation  contains  from  4  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  proper  nitrous  ethec 
It  keeps  well  in  half-pint  bottles,  securely  stopped  with  waxed  glass  stoppers, 
and  covered  with  dark  paper;  as  Dr.  Squibb  proved  by  examining  some  bottles 
thus  put  up,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  High  density  is  not  necessarily  an  in- 
dex of  deficient  strength;  since  it  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrous  ether.  When  heated  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  the  U.  S. 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  begins  to  boil  at  about  145°.  If  a  test  tube,  half  filled  with 
the  U.  S.  spirit,  be  plunged  into  water  heated  to  145°,  and  held  there  until  its 
contents  acquire  that  temperature,  the  spirit  will  begin  to  boil  distinctly  on  the 
addition  of  a  ^^iw  small  pieces  of  glass.  (  U.  S.)  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  mixes  with 
water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with 
a  whitish  flame.  It  should  not  be  kept  long,  as  it  always  becomes  strongly  acid 
with  age. 

Impurities  and  Tests.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  never  quite  free  from  aldehyd ; 
and,  if  the  distillation  be  too  long  continued,  it  is  apt  to  contain  a  good  deal  of 
this  substance,  which  afterwards  becomes  acetic  acid  by  absorbing  oxygen.  The 
change  goes  on  rapidly  if  the  preparation  be  insecurely  kept.  Aldehyd,  if  in 
considerable  proportion,  may  be  detected  by  imparting  a  pungent  odour  and 
acrid  flavour,  and  by  the  preparation  assuming  a  brown  tint  on  the  addition  of 
a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  owing  to  the  formation  of  aldehyd  resin.  The  po- 
tassa test,  with  the  best  specimens,  produces  a  straw -yellow  tint  within  twelve 
hours.  "When  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  officinal  solution  of  potassa,  pre- 
viously diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water,  it  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  which  slightly  deepens  without  becoming  brown,  in  twelve  hours."  U.  S. 
Another  test  for  aldehyd,  less  reliable,  is  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  If  the  sample  be  good,  the  change  of 
colour  will  be  slight,  and  the  mixture  will  be  considerably  viscid  ;  but  if  it  con- 
tain much  aldehyd,  it  will  become  dark-coloured.  If  water  or  spirit  be  prcMUt 
in  undue  proportion,  the  viscidity  will  be  less.  {Phitlips.)  Acetic  acid,  as  well 
as  other  acids  (usually  nitrogen  acids)  that  may  happen  to  be  present,  may  be 
discovered  by  the  taste,  by  their  acting  on  litmus  strongly,  and  by  their  decom- 
posing the  alkaline  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  with  effervescence.  Nitrogen 
acids  are  known  by  colouring  blue  a  piece  of  paper  previously  dipped  into  tinc- 
ture of  guaiac.  These  acids  operate  injuriously  by  their  chemical  reactions  with 
other  substances,  when  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  prescribed  in  mixtures.  Thus,  they 
liberate  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  gradually  decolorize  compound  infusion 
of  roses,  and,  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron,  hasten  the  conversion  of  protox- 
ide of  iron  into  sesquioxide.  To  obviate  these  effects,  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Leeds, 
keeps  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  standing  on  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and 
states  that,  if  the  preparation  be  of  full  strength,  no  appreciable  portion  of  the 
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alkali  will  be  dissolved.  {Pharm.  Journ,,  Jan.  1842.)  When  acid  sweet  Fpiritof 
nitre  is  rectified  from  calcined  magnesia,  it  becomes  acid  asrain  in  a  short  time ; 
))ut,  according  to  M.  Klauer,  when  rectified  from  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  it 
continoes  unchanged  for  months.  A  deep-olive  colour  with  sulphate  of  protox- 
ide of  iron  shows  the  presence  of  a  nitrogen  oxide  or  acid. 

According  to  Mr.  Bastick,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  contains  about  one-fifth  of  on<» 
per  cent,  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  made  from  nitrous  (hyponitrons) 
ether,  formed  by  impregnating  alcohol  with  nitrous  acid,  evolved  by  the  action  of 
starch  on  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  process  of  Liebig.  In  making  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre  on  a  large  scale,  Dr.  Squibb  found  that  hydrocyanic  acid  vapours  were  pro- 
duced if  the  heat  happened  to  rise  too  high,  and  the  ether  ceased  to  be  formed. 

Alcohol  and  water  are  often  fraudulently  added  to  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  When 
in  undue  proportion,  they  may  be  detected  in  the  British  preparation,  as  stated 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  agitating  it  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium.  If  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  be  of  the  full  strength, 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  ether  will  slowly  separate,  and  rise  to  the  surface. 
If  less  ether  or  none  separate,  the  presence  of  too  much  alcohol  and  water  will 
be  indicated.  This  test  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  XJ.  S.  preparation,  which  is 
weaker  than  the  British.  Specific  gravity  is  no  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  the 
preparation  as  obtained  by  any  formula.  The  addition  of  water  will  raise  its 
(iensity ;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  adding  nitrous  ether.  A  high 
density,  in  connection  with  deficient  ethereal  qualities,  would  of  course  indicate 
free  acids,  or  an  excess  of  water,  or  both.  A  specific  gravity  lower  than  the  U.  S. 
and  Br.  standard  would  show  the  presence  of  alcohol,  either  stronger  than  it 
should  l>e,  or  in  too  large  a  proportion. 

The  fraudulent  dilution  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  with  alcohol  and  water  is  a 
great  evil,  considering  its  extensive  use,  and  valuable  remedial  properties.  Water 
is  injurious,  not  merely  as  a  diluent,  but  as  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  chemi- 
cal changes.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  medicine  is  variously  diluted  with 
twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  and  water.  In  this  way 
its  oth^r  str^'ngth  is  often  reduced  to  less  than  half  what  it  should  be.  Dr.  Squibb 
(  Ics  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  five  of  which  were  obtained  from 

r<   ^  lie  druggists;  and  of  these  one  sample  contained  3  16  per 

cent,  of  liyponiirous  ether,  four  between  one  and  two  per  cent.,  and  one  under 
one  per  cent.;  while  a  standard  preparation,  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, contained  at  least  4-3  per  cent.  In  some  shops  a  strong  and  a  weak 
preparation  are  kept,  to  suit  the  views  of  customers  as  to  price.  Some  druggists 
are  said  to  dilute  their  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  upon  the  plea  that  the  physician's 
prescriptions  are  written  in  view  of  the  use  of  a  weak  preparation  1  All  these 
evils  would  l)e  corrected,  if  the  manufacturing  chemists  of  the  Union  would  pre- 
pare it  by  '  ■  ;  '  r  Oie  U.S.  Pharmaco])oeia,  at  the  same  time  adopting 
Diea«nirc>  rve  it  from  change.    A  uniform  preparation  being 

tl'ii-  <  >ts,  all  that  would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  would 

I'c  I  '  it  by  the  admixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 

M>  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 

and  ;:  i  dly  niurh  rstconied  as  a  medicine,  and  is  e.xten- 

r  loyed  in  febrile  affections,  •  iie  or  in  conjunction  with  tartar 

t!  lif  nnrpose  of  proiiKitliiL'' t ;  .     ions,  especially  those  of  sweat  and 

urine,    it  ves  a  grn*  nlus  to  the  stomach,  relieving  nausea  and 

removing  ::>.;.... ...  c,  and  not  i;;.:.^.i-.vntly  (juieta  restlessness  and  promotes  sleep. 

On  acc(  unt  of  its  tendency  to  the  kidneys,  ft  is  often  conjoined  with  othef 
diuretics,  such  as  squill,  digitalis,  acetate  of  potassa,  nitre,  &c.,for  the  purpo.so 
of  promoting  their  action  io  dropsical  complaints.  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
praised  a  combination  of  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammo- 
uia,  as  eminently  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  well  suited  to  certain  states  of 
85 
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febrile  disease  Tlie  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  every  two  or 
three  hours,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  water.  When  used  as  a  diuretic,  it  should 
be  piv^n  in  larger  doses. 

When  the  yapour  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  inhaled,  it  produces,  according  to 
Mr.  D.  R.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  among  other  symptoms,  a  leaden-purple  colour 
of  the  lips,  month,  hands,  &c.,  and  extreme  muscular  debility,  enduring  for  hours. 
In  his  own  case,  these  symptoms  were  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  brain;  but  in  others  the  efifects  were  different;  headache  being  invariably 
produced.  {Pharm.  Journ.,  March,  1857,  p.  456.)* 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Glycyrrhizae  Composita,  U.  S.  B, 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIJE.  U.S.   Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

'•  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  in  small  pieces,  Lime,  each,  twelve  troyounces , 
Water  six  pints;  Alcohol  twenty  jiuidounces.  Upon  the  Lime,  in  a  convenient 
vessel,  pour  a  pint  of  the  Water,  and  stir  the  mixture  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  a  smooth  paste.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  Lime.  Decant  the  milky  liquid  from  the  gritty  sediment  into  a 
glass  retort,  of  the  capacity  of  sixteen  pints,  and  add  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
Place  the  retort  on  a  sand-bath,  and  adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  previously  connected 
with  a  two -pint  bottle  containing  the  Alcohol,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Surround  the  bottle  with  ice  cold  water; 
and  apply  a  gradually  increasing  heat  until  ammonia  ceases  to  be  given  off. 
Lastly,  remove  the  liquid  from  the  bottle,  and  introduce  it  into  small  bottles, 
which  must  be  well  stopped."  U.  S. 

Spirit  of  ammonia  is  now  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  only;  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  not  having  adopted  it.  It  is  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in 
rectified  spirit.  As  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  process  of  1850,  the  ammoniacal  gas 
was  received  in  the  alcohol  and  condensed  by  it ;  and  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  were  so  adjusted  as  to  give  a  preparation  containing  between  10  and 
11  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  capable  of  saturating  about  30  per  cent,  of  officinal 
sulphuric  acid.  Accordingly  it  agreed,  as  it  was  intended  it  should,  in  ammoni- 
acal strength,  with  the  U.  S.  Liquor  Ammoniae.  Its  sp.  gr.  was  OSSl,  or  there- 
abouts. But,  in  the  present  officinal  process,  the  materials  for  the  generation 
of  ammonia  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  the  vapour  of  which 
comes  over  to  some  extent  with  the  gas,  and  is  condensed  along  with  it.  The 
resulting  spirit  is,  therefore,  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  and  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  so  that  the  preparation  can  have  no  precise  sp.  gr.;  and,  though  the  whole 
amount  obtained  contains  all  the  ammonia  generated,  we  have  no  accurate  cri- 
terion of  its  relative  strength. 

Properties.  The  U.  S.  spirit  of  ammonia,  formerly  called  ammoniated  alco- 
hol, is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  and 
acrid  taste.  When  good  it  does  not  effervesce  with  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  but,  if 
old,  or  carelessly  kept,  it  is  apt  to  be  partially  carbonated,  as  shown  by  this  test 
It,  however,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  more  slowly  than  Liquor  Ammoniae. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Spirit  of  Ammonia  is  stimulant  and  antispas- 
modic, and  is  given  in  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  and  nervous  debility.  It  is,  how- 
ever, little  used  internally;  the  aromatic  spirit,  which  is  pleasanter  and  has  simi- 
lar properties,  being  preferred.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  preparation  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  drops  in  a  wineglassful  of  water.  Spirit  of  ammonia  dissolves  resins,  gum- 
resins,  camphor,  and  the  volatile  oils ;  and  is  a  very  convenient  addition  to  spi- 
rituous liniments,  intended  to  produce  a  rubefacient  effect.   Not  more  than  one 

*  In  relation  to  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  of  D  R.  Brown, 
of  Edinburgh,  contained  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.  (March,  1866,  p.  400);  also  to  an  instructive 
practical  paper  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  U.  8.  Navy,  published  in  the  Am.  Jouru  of  Pharm. 
(July,  1856,  p.  289),  from  which  we  have  freely  drawn  in  revising  this  article. 
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part  of  the  Spirit  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  added  to  six  or  eight  parts,  by 
measure,  of  the  liniment.    It  enters  into  no  officinal  preparation.  B. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIJE  AROMATICUS.  U,  >9.,  Br.  Aromatic  Spirit 

of  Ammonia. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  a  troyounce ;  Water  of  Ammonia  threp 
fluidounces ;  Oil  of  Lemons  two  Jluidrachms  and  a  half;  Oil  of  Nutmeg /or/t/ 
minims;  Oil  of  Lavender ^//t^cn  minims;  Alcohol  a  pint  and  a  half;  Water 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  in  the  Water  of  Ammonia,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  four  fluidounces  of  Water.  Dissolve  the  Oils  in  the  Alcohol, 
mix  the  two  solutions,  and  add  sufficient  Water  to  make  the  whole  measure  two 
pints."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  eight  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Strong  Solu- 
tion o(ATnmoni&fou7\fluidounces;  Volatile  Oil  of  ^uime^  four  fluidrachms; 
Oil  of  Lemon  six  fiuidrachms ;  Rectified  Spirit  six  pints  [Imperial  measure]  ; 
Water  three  pijits  [Imp.  meas.].  Mix,  and  distil  seven  pints  [Imp.  meas.]. 
Sp.gr.  0-870."  7ir. 

In  both  of  these  formulas  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  uncombined  ammonia 
are  used ;  but  they  differ  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  materials  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  process.  The  U.  S.  spirit  is  a  mere  solution  of  the  ingredients 
in  alcohol  diluted  with  a  small  proportion  of  water;  while  the  British  contains 
Buch  and  so  much  of  the  ingredients  as  may  rise  in  distillation,  and  be  condensed 
with  the  seven  pints  of  spirit  that  result.  The  former  is  of  definite  strength,  the 
latter  more  or  less  indefinite,  as  a  portion  of  the  materials  must  be  left  behind. 
The  proportion  of  ammonia  to  the  carbonate  (sesquicarbonate)  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  neutral  carbonate.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  Br.  preparation  is  0'870. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  fitted  to  fulfil 
the  same  indications  as  the  simple  spirit;  but  is  much  more  used  on  account  of 
its  grateful  taste  and  smell.  It  is  advantageously  employed  as  a  stimulant  ant- 
acid in  sick  headache.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  spirit  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  flui- 
drachm,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  use- 
fully added  to  aperient  draughts,  to  render  them  less  offensive  to  the  stomach ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mix  it  with  incompatible  substances ;  and,  in  order 
that  these  may  be  avoided,  it  must  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  ammonia  con- 
tained in  it  is  probably  in  the  state  of  the  neutral  carbonate. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammouiata ;  Tinctura  Valerianae  Ammoniata.   B. 

SPIRITUS  ANISL  U.S.   Spirit  of  Anise. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Anise  afluidounce;  Stronger  Alcohol  fifteen  fluidounces. 
Dissolve  the  Oil  in  the  Stronger  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

The  dose  of  this  preparation,  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative,  is  one  or  two 
fiuidrachms.  W. 

SPIRITUS  ARMORACI.E  COMPOSITUS.  Br.  Compound  Spirit 
of  JIor8e-radi$h. 

"Take  of  Horse-radish  [root],  sliced,  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  dried, each,  twenty 
ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Nutmeg,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  [avoird.] ;  Proof  Spirit 
one  gallon  [Imperial  measure] ;  Water  tico  pints  [Imp.  meas.].  Mix,  and  distil 
a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  with  a  moderate  heat."  Jtr. 

This  may  be  used  adv  uly  as  an  addition  to  diuretic  remedies,  in  dropsy 

attended  with  debility,  c  ..  in  the  ca^cs  of  drunkards.   The  dose  is  from  one 

to  four  fiuidrachms.  W. 

SPIRITUS  CAJUPUTL^r.   S^>iru  of  Cajuput. 
"Take  of  Oil  of  Cajuputon«/utc/ou/icc;  Rectified  Spirit  nine /uuiounce*. 
Dissolve."  7? r. 
For  an  account  of  the  medical  properties  and  uses  of  oil  of  ci^epat,  of  which 
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this  is  sin'ply  an  alcoholic  solution,  see  Oleum  Cajupuii,  in  Part  I.    The  dose  of 
the  spirit  is  from  10  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  W 

SPIRITUS  CAMVnOnM.  U.S.,  Br.  Spirit  of  Camphor,  Tinctura 
Campiior.e.  U.S.  IS^O.   Tincture  of  Camphor. 

"Take  of  Camphor /our  troyounces;  Alcohol  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  Cam- 
phor in  the  Alcohol,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Rectified  Spirit  nine  fluid- 
ounces.    Dissolve. "J?r. 

This  is  precisely  the  U.  S.  Tincture  of  Camphor  of  1850,  with  a  changed 
name.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in  rheumatic  and  gouty 
pains,  chilblains,  and  the  inflammation  resulting  from  sprains  and  bruises.  It 
may  also  be  employed  internally,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  stimulant  proper- 
ties of  the  alcohol.  The  camphor  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  but 
may  be  suspended  by  the  intervention  of  sugar.  The  dose  is  from  five  drops  to 
a  fluidrachm,  first  added  to  sugar,  and  then  mixed  with  water.  W. 

SPIRITUS  CHLOROFORMI.  U.S.,  Br.  Spirit  of  Chloroform. 

"Take  of  Purified  Chloroform  a  troyounce;  Stronger  Alcohol  six  fluid- 
ounces.    Dissolve  the  Chloroform  in  the  Stronger  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

"Take of  Chloroform  one  fluidounce ;  Rectified  Spirit  nineteen  fluidounces. 
Dissolve.   Sp.gr.  0-871."  i?r. 

The  chloroform  strength  of  these  preparations  is  very  different,  the  TJ.  S.  spirit 
having  one  measure  of  chloroform  to  between  eight  and  nine  of  alcohol,  the  Bri- 
tish one  to  nineteen.  Solution  of  chloroform  in  alcohol  in  variable  proportions 
was  at  one  time  erroneously  called  chloric  ether,  and  was  used  as  a  respiratory 
anaesthetic  agent  in  the  place  of  chloroform,  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  safer ;  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  alcohol  obviating  the  sedative  action  of 
the  chloroform.  It  is  at  present,  however,  little  if  at  all  used  in  this  way;  they 
who  employ  chloroform,  and  yet  wish  to  guard  against  its  depressing  effects, 
preferring  ether  to  alcohol  as  the  corrigent.  The  spirit  of  chloroform  is  a  con- 
venient form  for  internal  exhibition,  as  it  is  more  readily  incorporated  in  mix- 
tures than  chloroform  itself.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  spirit  is  from  half  a  flui- 
drachm to  a  fluidrachm ;  of  the  British,  much  more,  in  order  to  produce  an  equal 
effect;  so  much  more,  indeed,  that  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  would  neutralize  in 
great  measure  that  of  the  chloroform.  The  dose,  however,  as  mentioned  by  Bri- 
tish writers,  is  from  ten  to  sixty  minims ;  in  which  quantity,  judging  from  our 
own  experience,  the  chloroform  would  be  of  little  use  except  for  its  flavour.* 

W. 

♦  Alcoholic  Solution  of  Chloroform.  The  following  observations  formed  a  part  of  the  article 
on  chloroform  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Dispensatory;  but,  with  the  changes  in  rela- 
tion to  this  substance  in  the  new  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  they  find  a  more  appropriate  place 
here  in  the  present  edition.  A  preparation  for  inhalation,  composed  of  one- third  pure 
chloroform  and  two-thirds  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Warren,  under 
the  name  of  strong  chloric  ether.  Dr.  Snow  has  since  employed  a  similar  mixture,  using 
equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol.  The  mixture,  made  in  the  proportion  adopted  by  Dr. 
Snow,  is  commended  by  M.  Robert  as  the  best  anaesthetic  agent  yet  proposed.  As  the 
name  chloric  ether  was  originally  applied  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
Dutch  liquid,  it  would  be  well  to  abandon  the  same  appellation  to  designate  chloroform, 
or  its  mixture  with  alcohol.  A  correct  name  for  the  latter  would  be  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloroform,  or  tincture  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Warren  used  his  preparation  in  fifty  cases  with 
success,  and  considered  it  safer  than  chloroform,  and  more  agreeable  than  ether.  Further 
observation  is  required  to  determine  the  value  of  "strong  chloric  ether"  as  an  antesthetio. 
The  alcohol  may  prove  useful  by  obviating,  through  its  stimulant  properties,  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  the  chloroform;  and  ether  has  been  occasionally  mixed  with  chloroform, 
with  the  same  view.  The  preparation,  sold  in  London  and  elsewhere  undej  the  name  of 
"chloric  ether,"  is  a  weak  tincture  of  chloroform  of  variable  quality,  containing  at  most 
but  16  or  18  per  cent,  of  chloroformi  and  sometimes  not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent.     ^ 
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SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI.  U.S.  Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Cinnamon  a  Jiuidounce;  Stronj^er  Alcohol ^/if^en ^Mid- 
ounces.    Dissolve  the  Oil  in  the  Stronger  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

The  spirit  of  cinnamon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  cordial,  and  may  be  giyen  in 
debility  of  the  stomach  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  W. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI.  Br.    Spirit  of  Juniper, 

"Take  of  English  Oil  of  Juniper  one  fluidounce  ;  Rectified  Spirit  nine  fluid' 
ounces.  Dissolve.  This  Spirit  contains  about  ninety-five  times  as  much  Oil  ot 
Juniper  as  the  London  Spiritus  Juniperi."  Br. 

The  spirit  of  juniper  is  used  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  diuretic  infusions.  The 
dose  may  be  from  twenty  to  si.Tty  minims. 

Off.  Prep,  Mistura  Creasoti,  Br.  W. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS.  U,S,  Compound  SpirU  of 
Juniper. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Juniper  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half;  Oil  of  Caraway,  Oil  of 
Fennel,  each,  ten  minima;  Diluted  Alcohol  eight  pints.  Dissolve  the  Oils  in 
the  Diluted  Alcohol."  U.S. 

This  spirit  is  a  useful  addition  to  diuretic  infusions  and  mixtures  in  debilitated 
cases  of  dropsy.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms.  W. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULAE.  Z7.AS'.,^r.    Spirit  of  Lavender. 

"Take  of  Lavender  [flowers],  fresh,  twenty-four  Iroyounces;  Alcohol  eight 
pints ;  Water  two  pints.  Mix  them,  and  with  a  regulated  heat,  distil  eight 
pints."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  English  Oil  of  Lavender  one  fluidounce ;  Rectified  Spirit  nine 
Jluidounces.    Dissolve."  5r. 

Mr.  Rrandc  asserts  that  the  dried  flowers  produce  as  fragrant  a  spirit  as  the 
fresh.  Spirit  of  Lavender  is  used  chiefly  as  a  perfume,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
other  preparations.  The  perfume  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  lavender  water 
is  not  a  distilled  spirit,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil,  with  the  addition  of 
other  odorous  substances.  The  following  is  given  by  Mr.  Brande  as  one  of  the 
most  approved  recipes  for  preparing  it.  "Take  of  rectified  spirit  five  gallons, 
essential  oil  of  lavender  twenty  ounces,  essential  oil  of  bergamot  five  ounces, 
essence  of  ambergris  [made  by  digesting  one  drachm  of  ambergris  and  eight 
grains  of  musk  in  half  a  pint  of  alcohol]  half  an  ounce.    Mix." 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  U.  S.  W. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDULAE  COMPOSITUS.  U.S.  Tinctura  La- 
VANDULiR  Composita.  Br.  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  Compound 
Tinrfvre  of  Lavender. 

"T;ik  •  of  Oil  of  Lavender  a  fluidounce;  Oil  of  Rosemary  two  fluidrachms  ; 
(  I.  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Ixoo  tnnjounces ;  Cloves,  in  moderately 

ti  :  <  r,  half  a  troy  ounce;  Nutmeg,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  a /royow/ice  ; 
Red  Saunders,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  thrte  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Al- 
cohol six  pints;  Water  two  pints;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  suffUnent  quantity.  Dis- 
solve the  Oils  in  the  Alcohol,  and  add  the  Water.  Then  mix  the  powders,  and, 
having  moistened  the  mixture  with  a  fluidounce  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
Oils,  ]»atk  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  the  re- 
mainder of  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  afterwards  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  the  fil- 
tered liquid  measures  eight  pints."  U.  S. 

The  IJritish  Pharmacopceia  directs  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half  of  oil  of  laven- 
der, tr.n  minims  of  oil  of  rosemary,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  bruised 
i'  1.  the  savi'  y  of  bruised  nutmeg,  thtee  hundred  grains  of  red 

t ,  and  two  ;  .:iiperial  measure)  of  rectified  spirit;  macerates  the 
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solids  in  the  spirit  for  seven  days;  then  expresses,  filters,  dissolves  the  oils,  and 
adds  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to  make  two  pints. 

When  properly  made,  this  is  a  delightful  compound  of  spices.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed as  an  adjuvant  and  corrigent  of  other  medicines,  and  as  a  remedy  for 
gastric  uneasiness,  nausea,  flatulence,  and  general  languor  or  faintness.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  and  is  most  conveniently  admiiiistered 
on  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  mixed  with  sugar  and  water  in  a  wineglass. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Br.;  Liquor  Potassae  Arsenitis,  U.  S.     W. 

SPIRITUS  LIMONIS.  TI.  S.   Spirit  of  Lemon.   Essence  of  Lemon, 

**  Take  of  Oil  of  Lemon  two  Jluidounces  ;  Lemon  Peel,  freshly  grated,  a  troy- 

iYunce;  Stronger  Alcohol  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  Oil  in  the  Stronger  Alcohol, 

add  the  Lemon  Peel,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through  paper." 

U.S. 

This  spirit  is  used  chiefly  for  flavouring  mixtures.  W. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHiE  PIPERITA.  U.S.,  Br.  Tinctura  Olei 
Mentha  PiPERiTiE.  U.  S.  1850.  Spirit  of  Peppermint.  Tincture  of  Oil 
of  Peppermint.    Essence  of  Peppermint. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  a  fiuidounce ;  Peppermint,  in  coarse  powder, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Stronger  A.\(io\\o\  fifteen  ftuidounces.  Dis- 
solve the  Oil  in  the  Stronger  Alcohol,  add  the  Peppermint,  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  English  Oil  of  Peppermint  one  fiuidounce  ;  Rectified  Spirit  nine 
fluidounces.  Dissolve.  This  spirit  contains  about  forty-seven  times  as  much  Oil 
of  Peppermint  as  Spiritus  Menthae  Piperitse,  Lond.^^  Br. 

The  distilled  spirit  has  no  advantage  over  a  simple  solution  of  the  oil  in  al- 
cohol, and  this  mode  of  preparing  it  has  been  adopted  both  in  the  U.  S.  and 
British  Pharmacopoeias.  The  present  ofiicinal  spirit  is  the  Tincture  of  Oil  of 
Peppermint  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850 ;  and  is  much  stronger  than  the 
old  distilled  spirit.  It  has  long  been  popularly  used  under  the  name  of  es>>ence 
of  peppermint.  The  present  preparation  is  only  about  half  as  strong  as  the  for- 
mer tincture,  and  difi'ers  in  having  a  little  of  the  dried  herb  added  to  the  oil,  the 
object  of  which,  as  we  are  informed,  is  to  impart  colour  to  the  spirit.  The  spirit 
of  peppermint  affords  a  convenient  method  of  administering  a  dose  of  the  vola- 
tile oil ;  being  of  such  a  strength  that,  when  dropped  on  loaf-sugar,  it  may  be 
taken  without  inconvenience.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  which 
may  be  given  as  just  mentioned,  or  mixed  with  sweetened  water.  W. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  U.S.  Tinotura  Olei  MENiiiia 
ViRiDis.  U.  S.  1850.  Spirit  of  Spearmint.  Tincture  of  Oil  of  Spearmint. 
Essence  of  Spearmint, 

"Take  of  Oil  of  Spearmint  a  fiuidounce;  Spearmint,  in  coarse  powder,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Stronger  Alcohol  fifteen  fluidounces.  Dissolve 
the  Oil  in  the  Stronger  Alcohol,  add  the  Spearmint,  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  Spirit  of  Peppermint  are  equally  applicable  to  this. 
Both  are  usually  employed  as  carminatives.  The  spirit  of  spearmint  may  be  given 
in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  drops.  W. 

SPIRITUS  MYRISTICiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 

"Take  of  Nutmeg,  bruised,  two  troyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  eight  pints; 
"Water  a  pint.    Mix  them,  and  with  a  regulated  heat,  distil  eight  pints."  U  S. 

"Take  of  volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg  one  fiuidounce  ;  Rectified  Spirit  nine  ^fluid- 
ounce  s.^^  Br. 
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The  spirit  of  nutmeg  is  used  chiefly  for  its  flavour,  as  »a  addition  to  other 
medicines.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  Br.  TT. 

SPIRITUS  ROSMARINI.  i?r.    Spirit  of  Rosemary. 

"Take  of  English  Oil  of  Rosemary  one  jluidounce;  Rectified  Spirit  nine 
fluidouncBii.  Dissolve.  This  spirit  contains  about  thirty-one  times  as  much  Oil 
of  Rosemary  as  Spiritus  Rosmarini,  Lond.^^  ]>r. 

Spirit  of  rosemary  is  a  grateful  perfume,  and  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ingredient 
in  lotions  and  liniments.  W. 

STRYCHNIA. 
Preparatiwis  of  Stri/cJmia, 

STRYCHNIA.  Z7.^.,  Br.  Strychnia. 

**  Take  of  Nux  Vomica,  rasped,  forty-eight  troyounces ;  Lime,  in  fine  powder, 
six  troyounces;  Muriatic  Acid  three  troyouncea  and  a  half;  Alcohol,  Diluted 
Alcohol,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Water  of  Ammonia,  Purified  Animal  Char- 
coal, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  Nux  Vomica  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  sixteen  pints  of  Water,  acidulated  with  one-third  of  the  Muriatic 
Acid;  then  boil  for  two  hours,  and  strain  with  expression  through  a  strong 
muslin  bag.  Boil  the  residue  twice  successively  in  the  same  quantity  of  acidu- 
lated Water,  each  time  straining  as  before.  Mix  the  decoctions  and  evaporate 
to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup;  then  add  the  Lime  previously  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  Water,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  frequently  stirring.  Pour  tlie  whole 
into  a  (louble  muslin  bag,  and,  having  thoroughly  washed  the  precipitate,  press, 
dry,  and  powder  it.  Treat  the  powder  repeatedly  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  in  order 
to  remove  the  brucia,  until  the  washings  are  but  faintly  reddened  by  nitric  acid. 
Then  l)oil  it  repeatedly  with  Alcohol  until  deprived  of  its  bitterness,  mix  the 
several  tinctures;  and  distil  off  the  Alcohol  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  Having 
washed  the  residue,  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  Water,  and,  applying  a  gentle  heat, 
drop  in  sullicient  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  to  neutralize  and  dissolve  the  alkaloid. 
Then  Add  Purified  Animal  Charcoal,  and,  having  boiled  the  mixture  fur  a  few 
minutes,  filter,  evaporate,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Dissolve  the  crystals  in 
Water,  and  add  sufllcient  Water  of  Ammonia  to  precipitate  the  Strychnia. 
Lastly,  dry  this  on  bibulous  i)aper,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Nux  Vomica  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Acetate  of  Lead  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  grains;  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Rectified  Spirit,  Distilled  Water, 
each,  a  sufficiency.  Subject  the  Nux  Vomica  for  two  hours  to  steam  in  any 
convenient  vessel;  chop  or  slice  it;  dry  it  l)y  the  vapour  bath  or  hot-air  cham- 
ber, and  cly  grind  it  in  a  coffee  mill.  Digest  the  powder  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  1  urs  with  two  pints  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Spirit  and  one  of 
the  Water,  strain  through  linen,  express  strongly  and  repeat  the  process  twice. 
Distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  mixed  fluid,  evaporate  the  watery  residue  to  about 
sixteen  ounces  and  filter  when  cold.  Add  now  the  Acetate  of  Lead,  previously 
dissolved  in  Distilled  Water,  so  long  as  it  occasions  any  precipitate;  filter;  wash 
the  precipitate  with  ten  ounces  of  cold  Water,  adding  the  washings  to  the  fil- 
trate; evaporate  the  clear  fluid  to  eight  [fluid]ounces,  and  when  it  has  cooled 
add  the  Ammonia  in  slight  excess,  stirring  thoroughly.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  for  twelve  hours;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
wash  ii  once  with  a  few  ounces  of  cold  Distilled  Water,  dry  it  on  the  vapour 
bath,  and  boil  it  with  successive  portions  of  Rectified  Spirit,  till  the  fluid  scarcely 
tastes  bitter.  Distil  off  most  of  the  Spirit,  evaporate  the  residue  to  the  bulk  of 
about  half  an  ounce,  and  set  it  aside  to»cool.  Cautiously  pour  off  the  yellowish 
mother-liquor  (which  contains  the  Brucia  of  the  seeds)  from  the  white  crust  of 
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Strychnia  which  adheres  to  the  vessel.  Throw  the  crust  on  a  paper  filter,  wash 
It  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  Rectified  Spirit  and  one  of  the  Water,  till  the 
washings  cease  to  become  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid ;  finally,  dissolve  it 
by  boiling  it  with  an  ounce  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise. 
More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor."  Br. 

In  preparing  strychnia,  the  first  step  is  properly  to  comminute  the  nux  vomica. 
This  may  be  done  by  rasping  the  seeds,  or,  as  directed  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, by  first  softening  them  by  steam,  then  slicing,  drying,  and  grinding 
them.  The  next  object  is  to  extract  the  strychnia.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  U.  S. 
process,  water  is  employed  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ;  in  the  British,  rec- 
tified spirit  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  In  the  latter,  the  native  igasurate 
of  strychnia  is  taken  up ;  in  the  former,  the  muriate,  which  is  a  very  soluble  salt. 
In  the  U.  S.  process,  after  a  concentration  of  the  infusion,  the  salt  of  strychnia 
is  decomposed  by  lime,  which  precipitates  the  strychnia  along  with  the  excess  of 
lime  employed  and  impurities.  The  strychnia  is  extracted  from  the  precipitate 
by  boiling  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  But  in  this  state  it  is  much  coloured  and  impure.  To  obviate  these 
impurities  in  some  degree,  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  concen- 
trated liquid  should  be  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  much  of 
the  contaminating  matter,  and  then  that  the  liquor,  previously  filtered,  should  be 
treated  with  ammonia,  by  which  the  strychnia  is  thrown  down  less  impure  than 
in  the  U.  S.  process.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  present  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia directs  that  the  precipitate,  which,  besides  strychnia,  contains  also 
brucia  and  various  impurities,  should  be  freed  from  the  latter  alkaloid  by  re- 
peated washing  with  cold  diluted  alcohol,  in  which  brucia  is  much  more  soluble 
than  strychnia.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  U.  S.  formula  of  1850,  in 
which  the  brucia  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  strychnia  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess. In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  impure  strychnia  is  converted  into  a  sulphate  by 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  again  by  ammonia ;  being,  while 
in  the  state  of  the  sulphate,  decolorized  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  The  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia  completes  the  process  by  washing  the  precipitate  produced  by 
ammonia  with  cold  water,  drying  it,  then  exhausting  it  with  alcohol,  and  con- 
centrating the  alcoholic  solution.  The  strychnia  now  crystallizes,  leaving  most 
of  the  brucia  in  the  mother-liquor.  But,  as  some  of  the  latter  alkaloid  still  con- 
taminates the  product,  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  to  be  washed  with  cold 
alcohol  somewhat  diluted,  until  the  washings  cease  to  give  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  brucia  by  being  reddened  by  nitric  acid ;  thus  accomplishing  at  the  end 
of  the  process  what  was  done  in  the  U.  S.  formula  at  an  earlier  stage.  To  free 
the  strychnia  entirely  from  brucia  requires  repeated  crystallizations,  and  a  little 
of  the  latter  principle  is  consequently  almost  always  retained ;  but  it  is  not  in- 
jurious, as  the  eflfects  of  the  two  alkalies  upon  the  system  are  very  similar.  The 
bean  of  St.  Ignatius  yields  strychnia  more  easily  and  more  largely  than  nux 
vomica,  but  is  less  plentiful.* 

*  M.  J.  F.  Molyn  proposes,  previously  to  the  extraction  of  strychnia,  to  subject  nux  vomica 
to  fermentation,  by  which  the  saccharine  and  gummy  matters  of  the  seeds  are  decomposed, 
and  lactic  acid  is  formed,  which  decomposes  the  igasurates  of  strychnia  and  brucia,  pro- 
ducing with  these  bases  very  soluble  lactates.  For  the  particulars  of  his  process,  see  the 
Am.  Journ.  of  P harm,  (xix.  99). 

We  are  informed  that  none  of  the  ofl5cinal  processes  are  followed  exactly  by  the  large 
manufacturers,  in  reference  to  the  preliminary  comminution  of  the  nux  vomica.  The  plan 
most  approved  is  to  macerate  the  whole  seeds  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  pass  steam 
through  them,  under  pressure,  in  a  covered  vat,  lined  with  lead.  The  seeds  softened  in 
this  way  are  then  ground,  and  the  pulp  lixiviated  or  expressed.  One  advantage  of  the 
•ulphuric  acid,  employed  in  this  way,  is  thought  to  be  the  conversion  of  the  bassorin, 
which  impedes  the  process,  into  soluble  dextrin.  The  liquors  are  precipitated  with  lime, 
and  the  process  completed  as  ofiicinally  directed, — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

Mr.  John  Horsley,  of  Cheltenham,  England,  proposes  a  new  process  for  preparing 
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If  thought  desirable,  bracia  may  be  in  great  measure  separated  from  the 
strychnia  of  the  shops,  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter- 
ing, and  concentrating.  Nitrate  of  brucia  crystallizes  in  short,  thick,  dense  prisms 
grouped  together;  nitrate  of  strychnia  in  radiated  tufts  of  long,  light,  capillary 
needles.  By  gentle  agitation  with  the  liquid,  the  latter  salt  is  suspended  and 
may  be  poured  off,  leaving  the  former.  The  alkalies  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  salts  iu  water,  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  (Chrnstison.) 

As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  strychnia  is  a  white  or  grayish-white  powder. 
"When  rapidly  crystallized  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  has  the  form  of  a  white, 
granular  powder;  when  slowly  crystallized,  that  of  elongated  octohedra,  or  quad- 
rilateral prisms  with  quadrilateral  terminations.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  in- 
odorous, but  excessively  bitter,  with  a  metallic  after-taste.  So  intense  is  its  bit- 
terness, that  one  part  of  it  is  said  to  communicate  a  sensible  taste  to  600,000 
parts  of  water.  It  melts  like  a  resin,  but  is  not  volatile,  being  decomposed  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  entirely  dissipated  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  6667  parts  of  water  at  50°,  and  about  2000  at  the  boiling  point.  Boiling 
officinal  alcohol  dissolves  it  without  difficulty,  and  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  In 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Plummer  and  Kelly,  strychnia  is  soluble,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  in  387  parts  of  officinal  alcohol  (sp.gr.  0"835),  170  parts  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  682  parts  of  ether.  (Am.  Jour?i.  of  Fharm.,  Jan.  18f»9,  p.  25.) 
The  volatile  oils  dissolve  it  freely.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper,  and 
forms  salts  with  the  acids.  Nitric  acid  does  not  redden  it  if  perfectly  j)ure,  but 
almost  always  reddens  it  as  found  in  the  shops,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
brucia.  M.  Eugene  Marchand  proposes  the  following  test,  by  which  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  strychnia  may  be  detected.  If  a  little  of  the  alkaloid  be  rubbed  with 
a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  one-hundredth  of  nitric  acid, 
it  will  be  dissolved  without  change  of  colour;  but  if  the  least  quantity  of  per- 

etrychnia,  which  has  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  alcohol.    One-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  nux  vomica  is  kneaded  with  an  equal  weight  of  commercial  acetic  acid,  the  pulpy  mass 
thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  two  or  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  is  digested 
for  a  few  djiy?.   The  clear  liquor  is  then  decanted,  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water  poured 
on  the  masH,  and  digestion  continued  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  or  till  everything  colubU 
has  been  extracted.    The  clear  liquor  is  again  decanted,  and  the  residue  tiltored  through 
flannel.  The  clear  liquors  are  mixed,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.   The  residue, 
when  cold,  is  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  ammonia  is  added  in  excess,  and 
the  mixture  set  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  that  the  strychnia  may  crystallize.    This  forms 
little  white  tufta  in  the  liquid,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    >Vhen  the  crystallization  is 
complete,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  filtered  through  calico,  and  the  residue,  with  the  im- 
pure cry?(;iH  collected  from  the  vessel  addc<l  to  it,  is  allowed  to  drain,  then  collected,  and 
dried  by  tmnr.s  <i{  ii  watcr-batli.    The  nubHtance  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  strychnia, 
brucia,  un.i  v.r  .  .^  \„.,.„r\i\..^    ;«  .i;,r,..f,.j   ;„  i^„t  diluted  acetic  ae-i    »•■-!  »he  solution  fil- 
tered.   The  '  cipitJited  from  the  tV  il  by  potassa; 
or,  If  the  sii                                                           iition  of  chromate  ol    i                 nay  be  added, 
which  will  throw  dwwa  chrumate  of  strychnia,  free  from  brucia,  if  the  liquid  be  tolerably 
acid.    The  chmmfito  of  ••fry'»bnin,  bping  well  drained  on  a  filter,  may  be  digested  in  solu- 
tion of  anini   '                                              i  will  be  precipitated  of  a  more  or  less  snowy  white- 
ness.   Mr.  II                                                    1  per  cent,  of  stryohnia  from  nux  vomica,  which  is 
at  least  twi'                                                         ^  urn.,  xvi.  ITU.) 

Mr.  John   I  I /.ole  in  the  preparation  of  strychnia.    Having 

rtTtrrt.t.l  !  ,  >)y  r<M>««nfi'i1  'leooclion  with  water  aci  lulaleJ 

wi  I   t  ,  i)  ,.  ,    M~:  fence  of  thin  treacle,  and  adds 

ft  <  M  iiv-  iM  I.  II  i.r  the  liquid  strongly  alkaline. 

Ho  then  adtl.H  an  t'i|ual  bulk  ot  b«  ></  i   ikes  the  mixture  well,  and  keepi«  it  in  a  warm 

place  for  12  hours.    The  benzol**.  hnM-  /  1 1  ..  nlknloidn  in  ••olution,  rises,  and  is  p'»ur*»d  off; 
a  new  ]'      ■  "'    I         '  •lecnnied:   then         "'    n/ols 

polutinii  icid,  filtered,  ail  .t«d 

^■••''  ''■'  ....   j.i.  ^..j'......   lo  .* ,,!., .  nii-t  ,  ..ii^i-i^  Iff  strychnia  and  I. *..«.!.•,  which 

Hi  in  the  ordinary  metb  A.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  rharm.,  xxri.  889.)—  NoH  i$ 
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oxide  of  leai  \t  added  to  the  raixtnre,  a  magnificent  blue  colour  will  be  instantly 
developed,  which  will  pass  rapidly  into  violet,  then  gradually  to  red,  and  ulti- 
mately become  yellow.  (Joiirn.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  iv.  200.)  Professor  Otto 
recommends  as  a  test  a  minute  quantity  of  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 
which,  added  to  the  solution  of  strychnia  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  pro- 
duces a  splendid  violet  colour.  {Am.  Joiirn.  of  Pharm.,  x'lx.  77.)  A  similar 
change  of  colour  is  produced,  according  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Davy,  by  substituting  a 
strong  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potassa)  for  that 
of  bichromate  of  potassa.  (Ibid.,  xxv.  414.)  It  appears  that  any  substance  capa- 
ble of  yielding  nascent  oxygen  readily  will  serve  to  develop  the  characteristic 
violet  colour,  when  applied  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Landerer  haa 
found  that  solid  iodic  acid  or  iodate  of  potassa,  heated  gently  with  strychnia, 
gives  rise  to  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  gradually  passing  to  red,  which  remains 
unchanged  for  many  days.  {Ibid.,  March,  1861,  p.  110.)  According  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Copney,  the  least  efficacious  agent  is  chlorate  of  potassa,  a  much  better  is  deu- 
toxide  of  lead,  a  still  better  is  deutoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  best  of  all  is  bi- 
chromate of  potassa;  and  the  general  result  of  numerous  experiments,  recently 
made,  is  that  the  last-mentioned  reagent  is  the  most  effective.  The  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  of  not  less  sp.  gr.  than  1*84;  and  that  of  1*85  is  better.  The  play 
of  colours,  according  to  Mr.  Copney,  is  first  blue,  then  purple,  then  crimson, 
which  is  followed  by  red  and  green,  the  latter  sometimes  giving  place  to  yellow. 
It  is  stated  that  the  1-500,000  part  of  a  grain  may  be  detected.  (See  Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  459.)*  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  drop  the  solution 

*  This  subject  requires  a  more  detailed  consideration  than  space  can  be  aJOforded  for  in 
the  text.  The  questions  have  been  discussed  whether  strychnia,  taken  in  poisonous  quan- 
tities, is  decomposed  after  a  short  period  in  the  system,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
chemical  reagents  either  in  the  secretions  or  in  the  body;  and  whether,  allowing  it  to  re- 
main in  the  system,  the  quantity  required  to  produce  death  may  not  be  so  small,  and  so 
difiFused,  as  to  afford  no  evidence  of  its  presence  to  chemical  tests.  The  genernl  results  of 
the  experiments  upon  these  points  are,  that  strychnia  is  found  unaltered  in  the  urine 
after  being  swallowed;  that  it  strongly  resists  decomposition  in  the  system  ;  and  that,  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  even  though  it  may  have  been  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  not  to 
be  found  there,  it  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  and  solid  tissues  of  the  body,  if  taken 
largely  enough  to  cause  death. 

But  to  succeed  in  detecting  the  alkaloid  when  mixed,  in  small  proportion,  with  organio 
matters,  it  is  necessary  first  so  to  disintegrate  the  organic  matter  that  the  action  of  a 
solvent  of  the  strychnia  should  not  be  impeded,  and  that  the  alkaloid  should  be  com- 
pletely separatfed  from  the  foreign  matter.  The  process  of  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Girdwood, 
by  which  these  objects  are  effected,  is  the  following.  Digest  the  substance,  supposed  to 
contain  the  strychnia,  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  and  10  of  water,  until  it 
becomes  apparently  fluid.  Filter,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness  by  a  water-bath. 
Treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  filter,  and  evaporate.  Dia- 
eolve  the  residue  in  water  and  filter.  Add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  and  agitate  in  a  bottle  or  long  tube  with  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform.  Upon  re- 
pose the  chloroform  subsides,  holding  the  alk.aloid  in  solution.  Draw  it  off  by  a  pipette, 
and  evaporate  the  chloroform  over  a  water-bath.  Moisten  the  dry  residue  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  expose  the  mixture  for  some  hours  to  the  temperature  of  a 
water-bath,  by  which  means  all  the  organic  matter  besides  the  strychnia  is  decomposed. 
Treat  the  charred  mass  with  water,  filter,  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  shake  the  mixture 
with  a  drachm  of  chloroform.  Separate  the  chloroform  as  before;  and,  if  the  matter  left 
after  the  evaporation  of  a  small  portion  of  it  is  charred  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  chloroform  solution. 
The  last  chloroform  solution  obtained  is  then  to  be  tested  tor  strychnia.  Take  up  a  little 
of  it  in  a  capillary  tube,  and  drop  it  on  the  smallest  space  of  a  warm  porcelain  capsule,  so 
that  each  successive  drop  may  be  evaporated.  When  the  capsule  is  quite  cold,  moisten  th« 
epot  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  a  minute  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potasea. 
Should  the  characteristic  colour  not  be  developed,  it  is  said  that,  if  there  be  the  minutest 
quantity  of  strychnia  present,  the  colour  will  become  visible  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  ren- 
dered slightly  yellow  by  chromic  acid.  In  conducting  the  process,  care  must  be  taken  nf4 
to  stir  the  spot  moistened  by  sulphuric  acid  with  a  rod  before  the  addition  of  the  bichro- 
mate, and  not  to  expose  the  spot  to  a  very  strong  light,  which  interferes  with  the  chewval 
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suspected  to  contain  strychnia  upon  a  clean  surface  of  porcelain,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  then  apply  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  spot,  and  afterwards  a  minute 
fragment  of  a  crystal  of  the  bichromate,  which  will  immediately  produce  the 
change  of  colour.  Some  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  value  of  this  test  by  ex- 
periments, which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  presence  of  morphia  in  excess,  es 
pecially  in  connection  with  organic  matter,  so  far  modified  or  disguised  the 
action  of  the  test  npon  strychnia  as  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  char- 
acteristic colour;  but  subsequent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  P.  Thomas,  satisfactorily  determined  that  the  conclusions  in  re- 
lation to  the  effects  of  morphia  were  erroneous,  and  that,  whether  alone  or  as- 
sociated with  organic  matters,  in  small  or  in  large  quantity,  it  does  not  prevent 
the  operation  of  this  colour- test  if  carefully  applied.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci., 
Oct.  18GI,  p.  414;  and  April,  1862,  p.  340.)  Strychnia  consists  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen;  but  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  is  very 
differently  given  by  different  authors.  Liebig  states  the  composition  to  be  C^^H,, 
N,0^ ;  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  given  as  C^jH^^NjO^,  which  is  the  for- 
mula inferrible  from  the  analysis  of  Gerhardt.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm., 
March,  1869,  p.  135.)  The  salts  of  strychnia  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and 
crystallizable.  Their  solution  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates, and  by  tannic,  but  not  by  gallic  acid ;  and  is  not  affected  by  the  salts  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  They  are  precipitated  by  the  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  the  precipitate,  thoogh  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  the 
diluted  acetic  and  muriatic  acids  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (Fairthorne,  Am,, 
Journ.  of  Fharm.,  xxvii.  212.)* 

r        ■  '  T.      1.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.^  June,  1857,  p.  620.)    It  is  probable  tii:u  me  procesa 

<  t  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  separation  of  strychnia  from  the  or- 

p..; :..     I.  nitaining  it,  when  brought  to  tlie  liquid  state.  (See  Diahms,  page  896.) 

lJilute<l  acetic  acid  may  be  used  for  extracting  the  alkaloid  with  other  soluble  substances 
from  tiic  contents  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bingley  that,  if  much  tartar  emetic  be  contained  in  a  solution 
wifli  a  litrle  «trychnia,  a  pale-greenish  colour  is  produced  instead  of  the  violet;  and,  in 
1:"  ■"      "     i  le  of  antimony  be  present,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  po- 

t  her.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  June  16, 18o0,  p.  229.)   Mr.  Richard  Hagen,  having 

\  »,  o>   iiio  as-sertion  of  Von  Sicherer  that  this  test  fails  when  the  strychnia  is 

T  .   tartar  emetic  or  other  tartrates,  or  even  tartaric  acid,  to  invest i^'iitc  the  sub- 

j'  lined  that  this  statement,  as  a  general  rule,  is  erroneous;  for  the  reaction  takes 

place  with  strychnia  or  its  muriate,  though  mixed  with  20  or  30  parts  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony; yet  when  nitrate  of  strychnia  is  used  with  20  parts  of  the  antimonial  tartrate,  the 
II. 1^^  almost  instantly  acquires  a  green  colour  with  the  reagents  mentioned.  Ihit  even  with 
nil  ite  of  Htrjcbnia,  the  test  succeeds  if  peroxide  of  lead  is  used  instead  of  ohromio  acid 
as  the  oxidizing  agent.  {Ibid.,  Oct.  15,  18<j7,  p.  398.) 

Fur  a  particular  account  of  the  results  produced  by  the  reaction  of  a  largo  number  of 
pM».-<' •■-  vvi'i,  .f,v..i,„;..    fi,..  r i..n  i.   ,.-.r......,.fi  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Woriri-  -   "'  ♦>'<» 

<  218  and  242).  Among  other  ;  o 
I,  Ti  frogs,  proposed  as  a  test  by  t'  i  i-. 
^lllr;•llall  ilall.  Tii«  poi.tun  wu»  injevted  iiitu  the  stomach  of  the  aninmls  through  a  pip«iite. 
A  Holuiion  contiiining  1  per  ront  of  .itrychnia  immediately  produced  rigidity  and  violent 
telJiiiic  >i»ii  >.  With  1  part  of  strychnia  to  1000  of  the  menstruum, 
the  .•<paMiiM  -d  in  3  or  4  minutes;  with  1  in  10,0U(),  in  iVum  10  to 
21  T                                                               «,..,.».   .1- J.  Hyiaptoms  were  less  unequivocal,  though 

;.•  ,:il.S. 

1,    ,  t    -.iilfilinric  and  Ditrio  acids  <>n  -strychnia 

and  many  .,  show  that  in  i 

proximate  |  .tnge  of  oolour  i                         u 

Btryclinia  by  o^uccutiuiud  ^oid,  tolluwed  by  a  crystal  of  bichrouuUo  vl  pv»Uu>»a. 

^ijce  A'li.  Journ.  of  Pharm..  .  p.  f»17.)    In  tho  Hniiw  number  of  the  same  journal 

(t.  627 )  i.H  a  paper  by  "  iiients  with  sulphurio 

acid  and  birhromatc  o  prove  tlie  delicac/ 

ftud  certainty  of  •'"-  ''  '"•■'<■'<  ..'.-. 

*  When  an  aiji.  1,  aa 

tfferTc5CCuce  ta<v<     ^    .^  ilow. 
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Strychnia  is  apt  to  contain  impurities,  of  which  the  chief,  besides  brucia,  are 
colouring  matter,  and  lime  or  magnesia.  The  two  latter  impurities  are  left  be- 
hind when  the  adulterated  alkaloid  is  incinerated  in  the  open  air.  Pure  strych- 
nia leaves  no  ashes  under  these  circumstances.  Brucia  is  detected  by  the  red 
colour  which  it  yields  with  nitric  acid.  Neither  this  nor  sulphuric  acid  colours 
strychnia;  a  test  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  several  other  alkaloids. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  d;c.  The  effects  of  strychnia  upon  the  system 
are  identical  in  character  with  those  of  nux  vomica,  and  it  is  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  a  medicine.  (See  Nux  Vomica,  page  561.)  It  operates  in  the 
tjame  way  by  whatever  avenue  it  may  enter  into  the  circulation ;  but  is  said  to 
act  most  powerfully  when  injected  into  the  veins,  or  applied  to  a  fresh  wound. 
The  blood  of  an  animal  under  its  influence  produces  similar  effects  in  another,  if 
transfused  into  its  veins.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  absorbed  ;  as,  after  having 
been  swallowed,  it  has  been  found  in  the  urine,  the  blood,  and  the  tissue  of  va- 
rious organs.  In  overdoses  it  is  a  most  violent  poison.  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
killed  a  dog  in  half  a  minute  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  pure  alkaloid.  One 
grain  or  even  less  might  prove  fatal  in  the  human  subject.  A  case,  however,  is 
recorded  in  which  recovery  took  place  after  seven  grains  had  been  swallowed ; 
but  the  medicine  was  probably  impure.  (See  Am.  Journ.of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S., 
XXX.  562.)  Its  most  striking  and  characteristic  effect,  when  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  is  violent  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles,  like  those  of  tetanus,  which  some- 
times continue  after  death.  According  to  M.  Duclos,  the  poisonous  effects  of 
strychnia  upon  animals  subside  under  the  application  of  negative  electricity, 
while  they  are  aggravated  by  the  positive.  (See  Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  xvi.  154.) 
M.  Boudet  has  found  that  chlorine  water  alternated  with  tartar  emetic,  so  as  to 
produce  vomiting,  obviates  these  effects  in  dogs.  {Arch.  Oen.,  Feb.  1853,  p.  222.) 
Kermes  mineral  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Thorel  as  an  antidote,  being 
thought  by  him  to  form  with  strychnia  an  insoluble  sulphuret,  at  the  same 
time  aiding  any  other  emetic  which  may  be  administered  for  its  expulsion.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  with  strychnia  he  recommends  fifteen  grains  of  kermes,  and 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Gobley  state  that, 
out  of  the  body,  the  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium  acts  far  more  powerfully  in 
producing  an  absolutely  insoluble  compound.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  F harm.,  xxiii. 
84.)  Animal  charcoal  has  been  employed  with  a  view  to  absorb  the  poison ; 
being  thrown  in  by  means  of  a  stomach-tube.  {Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz., 
April,  1855,  p.  423.)  Tannic  acid,  chlorine,  and  the  tinctures  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine are  recommended  as  the  best  antidotes  by  Prof.  Bellini.  (See  Am.  Journ. 
of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1863,  p.  276.)  The  indications  are  to  evacuate  the  stomach, 
using  at  tlie  same  time  any  chemical  antidote  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  to  relieve 
the  spasms  by  opiates,  ether,  or  other  narcotics.  Of  the  emetics  sulphate  of  zinc 
would  be  among  the  most  efficient;  and  powdered  mustard  has  been  highly  re- 
commended. They  should  be  aided  by  the  very  free  use  of  warm  water.  But  it 
often  happens  that,  before  aid  arrives,  enough  of  the  poison  has  been  absorbed 
to  produce  death ;  so  that  vomiting,  even  aided  by  chemical  antidotes,  cannot 

If  ammonia  be  now  added,  a  precipitate  takes  place,  which  has  been  found  to  consist  of 
two  new  alkaloids,  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  strychnia  in  different  degrees.  One 
of  these  the  discoverer,  P.  Schutzenberger,  proposes  to  name  ozyatrychnia^  and  the  other 
binoxyslrrjchnia.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1859,  p.  133.) 

Methyl-strychnia.  Methyl-brucia.  These  alkaloids  are  formed  by  replacing  one  of  the  eqs. 
of  hydrogen  in  strychnia  by  methyl  (C^Hj),  which  is  eflTected  by  acting  on  the  alkaloids 
by  iodide  of  methyl.  A  singular  and,  if  verified,  very  important  statement  in  relation  to 
these  modifications  of  strychnia  and  brucia,  made  by  Stahlsohmidt  {Ann.  der  Phys.  und 
Chem.),  is  that  they  are  not  poisonous.  He  gave  to  a  rabbit  five  grains  of  methyl-strychnia, 
without  any  bad  symptoms,  though  the  same  animal  was  afterwards  killed  in  five  minutes 
by  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  placed  upon  its  tongue.  The  important  practical 
Inference  is  that  iodide  of  methyl  ought  to  be  an  antidote  to  strychnia.  (See  Am.  Jourt,^  of 
Fharm.f  May,  1860,  p.  220.)— iVbfe  to  the  twelfth  edUion. 
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be  relied  on.  To  relieve  the  spasm,  besides  opinm  and  ether,  camphor  has  been 
used  with  supposed  success ;  and  se?eral  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  inha 
lation  of  chloroform  has  not  only  afforded  great  relief,  bat  appears  to  have  been 
the  means  of  saving  life.  Chloroform  has  been  used  also  with  seeming  advan- 
tage by  the  stomach.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Dresbach,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  two 
drachms,  swallowed  by  a  patient  alarmingly  ill  from  the  effects  of  three  grains  of 
strychnia,  produced  complete  relief  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  {Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  xix.  546,  from  Western  Lancet,  Feb.  1850.)*  A  case  occurring  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  is  on  record,  in  which  a  patient,  who  had  taken  six  grains  of 
strychnia,  was,  after  having  been  vomited,  apparently  saved  by  the  internal  use 
of  infusion  of  tobacco,  administered  by  Drs.  Byrne  and  O'Reilly.  {Ranking^a 
Abstract,  No.  29,  p.  287.)  Aconite  has  been  shown  by  experiments  on  dogs,  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Woakes,  to  have  a  similar  physiological  antagonism  witli  strych- 
nia, and  has  been  recommended  in  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  after  evacuation 
of  the  stomach.  (British  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  26,  1861.)  Different  persons  are 
very  differently  susceptible  to  the  action  of  strychnia,  and  some  are  powerfully 
affected  by  the  smallest  doses.  Besides,  being  more  or  less  impure  as  kept  in  the 
shops,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  with  certainty.  Hence  the  necessity  of  great  caution 
in  prescribing  it,  and  of  carefully  watching  the  patient  during  its  use.  The  best 
plan  is  always  to  begin  with  very  small  doses,  and  gradually  increase  till  its  ef- 
fects are  observed.  From  one-sixteenth  or  even  one-twenty-fonrth  to  one-twelfth 
of  a  grain  internally,  and  from  an  eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain  externally, 
upon  a  blistered  surface,  may  be  employed  at  first;  and  afterwards  increased  if 
necessary.  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  may  be 
given  also  in  the  saline  state,  which  is  produced  by  dissolving  it  in  wnter  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid.  For  its  therapeutical  appli- 
cations, see  Nux  Vomica  in  Part  I.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  has  found 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  strychnia,  dropped  into  the  eye,  to  possess  powers  similar 
to  those  of  the  Calabar  bean,  in  producing  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  influ- 
encing the  muscles  of  accommodation,  and  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  habit 
of  using  it  for  this  purpose.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1863,  p.  266.) 
Off.  Frep.  Strychnia?  Liquor,  Br,;  Strychniaj  Sulphas,  U,  S.  W. 

STRYCHNINE  SULPHAS.  U,S,  Sulphate  of  Strychnia, 
"Take  of  Strychnia  a  troyounce ;  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid  nine  ftuidrachms, 
or  a  9iiffi'ie7it  quantify;  Distilled  Water  a  pint.  Mix.  the  Strychnia  with  the 
Distilled  Water,  heat  the  mixture  gently,  and  gradually  add  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid  until  the  alkaloid  is  neutralized  and  dissolved.  Filter  the  solution,  and 
evaporate  with  a  moderate  heat,  so  that  crystals  may  form  on  cooling.  Lastly, 
having  drained  the  crystals,  dry  them  rapidly  ou  bibulous  paper,  and  keep  tbera 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  8alt  is  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  efflorescent  on  exposure,  inodor- 
ous, extremely  bitter,  freely  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
Insoluble  in  fther.  It  melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  losing  nearly  14  \>eT  cent  of 
water  «f  cr;  '  urn,  and  l)y  a  strong  heat  is  completely  dissipated.  The  chief 
advantn'j-*'  r'»pRrntinn  over  strychnia  is  its  8olul)ility  in  wnter,  by  which 

it  is  l»  f»,  as  for  application  to  blis'  ,  or 

for  sni  1  this  at  any  time  be  deemiu  <>r  as 

an  ingredient  in  coUyria.  But  even  these  advantages  may  bu  so  easily  gained  bj 
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adding  a  few  drops  of  an  acid,  the  acetic,  for  example,  to  strychnia,  as  mnch  to 
diminish  the  ralue  of  this  as  a  distinct  officinal  preparation.  The  dose  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  alkaloid  itself.  W. 

SUCCI.  Br. 

Juices, 

Though  introdnced  to  professional  notice  by  Mr.  Sqnire,  so  long  since  as  in 
the  year  1835,  and  subsequently  used  by  many  practitioners,  the  Juices  have 
BOW  for  the  first  time  been  made  officinal,  as  a  distinct  class  of  preparations. 
They  consist  of  the  expressed  juices  of  fresh  plants,  preserved  by  the  addition  of 
one-third  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol.  Considering  the  great  inequality  in  strength, 
and  of  course  uncertainty  in  operation  of  the  fresh  juices  themselves,  according 
to  soil,  climate,  mode  of  cultivation,  season,  and  age  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  merit  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  them  in  the  Bri- 
tish Pharmacopoeia.    Only  three  of  them  have  been  made  officinal. 

SUCCUS  COSH,  Br,   Juice  of  Hemhek, 

"Take  of  Fresh  Leaves  of  Hemlock  seven  pounds;  Rectified  Spirit  a  suffi- 
ciency. Bruise  the  Hemlock  in  a  stone  mortar;  press  out  the  juice;  and  to 
€very  three  measures  of  juice  add  one  of  the  Spirit.  Set  aside  for  seven  days, 
and  filter.    Keep  it  in  a  cool  place."  Br. 

The  albumen  is  probably  coagulated  under  the  influence  of  the  alcohol ;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  directing  filtration.  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  from 
80  to  90  minims.    It  is  probably  quite  as  reliable  as  the  tincture.  W. 

SUCCUS  SCOPARII.  5r.   Juice  of  Broom, 

"Take  of  Fresh  Broom  Tops  seven  pounds;  Rectified  Spirit  a  sufficiency. 
Bruise  the  Broom  Tops  in  a  stone  mortar;  press  out  the  juice;  and  to  every 
three  measures  of  juice  add  one  of  the  Spirit.  Set  aside  for  seven  days,  and 
filter.    Keep  it  in  a  cool  place."  Br. 

The  dose  of  this  preparation  as  a  diuretic  is  from  30  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 
In  large  doses  it  would  be  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  more 
appropriately  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  diuretics  than  alone.  W. 

SUCCUS  TARAXACI.  Br,   Juice  of  Taraxacum. 

"Take  of  Dandelion  Root  seven  pounds;  Rectified  Spirit  a  sufficiency. 
Bruise  the  Dandelion  Root  in  a  stone  mortar ;  press  out  the  juice ;  and  to  every 
three  measures  of  juice  add  one  of  the  Spirit.  Set  aside  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 
Keep  it  in  a  cool  place."  Br. 

The  dose  of  this  juice  is  from  two  fluidrachms  to  half  a  fluidounce.*       W. 

*  Praerved  Juice  of  Taraxacum.  Mr.  Donovan  proposes  the  following  plan,  by  which  the 
juice  of  taraxacum  may  be  obtained  and  preserved  throughout  the  year,  with  nearly  all 
its  native  efficiency.  The  whole  herb,  immediately  after  collection,  is  to  be  washed,  bruised, 
and  expressed;  and  the  residue,  having  been  mixed  with  as  much  water  at  200°  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  is  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours,  and  then 
again  expressed.  The  liquids  thus  obtained  are  to  be  mixed,  and  very  slowly  evaporated, 
in  a  wide  earthen  vessel,  and  with  constant  agitation,  to  one-half.  The  salts  are  thus  ob« 
tained,  though  with  little  of  the  bitter  principle.  To  supply  this,  a  quantity  of  the  roota 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  herb  first  employed,  is  to  be  bruised  and  expressed.  The  result- 
ing juice,  which  is  in  small  quantity  and  bitter,  is  to  be  set  aside;  while  the  residual  maro 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  concentrated  juice  already  prepared,  previously  brought  to  a  boil- 
ing heat.  When  cold,  the  mixture  is  to  be  strongly  expressed,  and  the  liquor  obtained  to 
be  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  its  measure  of  alcohoL  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  into 
quart  bottles,  but  so  as  not  to  fill  them.  These  are  to  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing 
water  as  high  as  the  liquid  within  them,  and  placed  over  a  fire;  the  water  is  to  be  slowly 
heated  to  180**;  the  bottles  are  to  be  withdrawn;  and  the  reserved  juice  of  the  root  is  to 
be  added  to  each  in  equal  quantities.  The  space  at  first  left  in  the  bottles  should  bt  euch 
that,  after  the  addition  of  the  juice,  and  the  driving  in  of  the  cork,  as  little  as  possiblt 
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SULPHUR. 
Preparations  of  Sulphur, 

SULPHUR  PR^CIPITATUM.  f^.6r.,5r.  Lac  Sulphuris.  Preeipi^ 
tated  Sulphur.    Milk  of  Sulphur, 

"Take  of  Sublimed  Salphur  twelve  troyounces;  Lime  eighteen  troyounces. 
Muriatic  Acid,  Water,  each,  a  sufuAent  quantity.  Pour  suflBcient  Water  on  the 
Lime  to  slake  it,  and,  having  mixed  the  Sulphur  with  it,  add  fifteen  pints  of  Water 
to  the  mixture;  then  boil  for  two  hours,  occasionally  addiner  Water  to  preserve 
the  same  measure,  and  filter.  Dilute  the  filtered  liquid  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
Water,  and  drop  into  it  Muriatic  Acid  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced. 
Lastly,  wash  the  precipitated  Sulphur  repeatedly  with  Water  until  the  washings 
are  nearly  tasteless,  and  dry  it."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Sublimed  Sulphur  Jive  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Slaked  hime  three 
ounces  [avoird.];  Hydrochloric  Acid  eight  Jiuidounces,  or  a  sufficiency;  Dis- 
tilled Water  a  sufficiency.  Heat  the  Sulphur  and  Lime,  previously  well  mixed, 
in  a  pint  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water,  stirring  diligently  with  a  wooden 
spatula,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  filter.  Boil  the  residue  again  in  half  a  pint 
[Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  and  filter.  Let  the  united  filtrates  cool,  dilute  with 
two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  and,  in  an  open  place  or  under  a  chimnej, 
add  in  successive  quantities  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  previously  diluted  with  a 
pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  nntil  effervescence  ceases  and  the  mixture  ac- 
quires an  acid  reaction.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  decant  off  the  super- 
natant liquid,  pour  on  fresh  Distilled  Water,  and  continue  the  purification  by 
affusion  of  Distilled  Water  and  subsidence,  until  the  fluid  ceases  to  have  an  acid 
reaction  and  to  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Collect  the  precipitated 
sulphur  on  u  calico  filter,  wash  it  once  with  Distilled  Water,  and  dry  it  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  120°. "5r. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  three  eqs.  of  lime  react  with  six  of  sulphur,  so  as  to  foim 
two  eqs.  of  bisulphuret  of  calcium,  and  one  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  (3CaO  and 
6S  =  2CaS,  and  CaO,S,0,).  On  the  addition  of  the  muriatic  acid,  six  eqs.  of 
sulphur  are  precipitated  (four  from  the  two  eqs.  of  bisulphuret  of  calcium  and 
two  from  the  one  eq.  of  hyposulphite  of  lime),  and  the  calcium  and  oxygen  unite 
with  the  muriatic  acid,  so  as  to  form  chloride  of  calcium  and  water.  This  ration- 
ale is  not  exactly  applicable  to  the  British  process,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
the  sulphur  to  the  lime  employed  is  much  greater  than  in  that  of  the  L".  S.  Phar- 
macopceia.  The  muriatic  acid  is  the  most  eligible  precipitant  for  the  sulphur; 
ta  it  gives  rise  to  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  easflj 
washed  away.  Sulphuric  acid  is  wholly  inadmissible;  as  it  generates  sulpbata 
of  lini  from  its  sparing  solubility,  becomes  necessarily  intermingled  with 

the  pi'  d  sulphur.  According  to  Schweitzer,  the  best  material  from  which 

•houM  remain.    Tbe  eorks,  being  now  cat  off  close  to  the  glaa,  are  to  be  covered  wiik 

banl  sealing-wax;  and  the  botilea  set  by,  :   '    in  a  cool  place.     Tbe  alcohol  uaed  is 

alone  insufficient  for  the  preeenratioa  of  th  i  hence  tbe  neeeeeity  of  beating  the 

bntt]o«,  Bn«l  sealing  then  when  quite  full,  ^-^  ^  ^'^  Appert't  jfroteu.    Each  ounee  will 

c  >nt  lin  about  a  drachm  of  the  alcohol.  (Sec  Am.  Joum.  of  Ph^rm.^  xxlv.  66.| 

Professor  Procter  proposes  the  following  plan.  Of  the  freah  roots  eoUeoied  in  8ept«Bb«r 
or  October,  twcntj  pounds  aroirdupois  are  to  be  sliced  transTeraely.  reduced  to  a  pulpj 
mass  by  grinding  or  contusion,  then  thoroufrhly  incorporated  with  four  pint*  of  aleehol 
of  0-835,  and  .set  aside  in  stoneware  jars.    >  •  il,  or  a  loneer  i'  '       mass 

is  to  be  su]>jected  to  strong  pressure,  and  filtered  and  b'  Hvea 

after  six  months  the  pulp  thus  treated  prebciir:;  tuc  sensible  properwr^  »•  tu^  m^wdsUea 


In  a  marked  degree.    Should  the  akobel  ia  Che  eapwwj  Uquor  be  et^eoled  to,  ii  maa.  b* 
partially  removed  by  a  gentle  evaporation  bjr  boom  of  a  wnier-bo4h  natU  the  hulk  oCUm 

juice  has  been  diminisbed  one-sixth,  and  then  adding  eight  ounoes  of  sugar  for  everj  J^at. 
{ibid.^  xxY.  Ay^.^SoU  to  tkt  ItnlA  edUton, 
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to  precipitate  the  snlphnr  is  the  snlphnret  of  potassium,  formed  by  boiling  snU 
phur  with  caustic  potassa.  Dr.  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  finds  that  snlphnret  of  potas- 
sium is  apt  to  contain  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  therefore  prefers  snlphnret  of 
calcium.  {Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,JaT\.  1845.) 

Properties,  ihc.  Precipitated  sulphur  is  in  friable  lumps,  having  a  white  colour, 
with  a  pale  yellowish-green  tint,  and  consisting  of  finely  divided  particles  slightly 
cohering  together.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  Water  boiled  upon  it  should 
not  redden  litmus.  When  recently  prepared,  it  is  devoid  of  taste,  but  possesses 
a  peculiar  sraell.  When  long  exposed,  in  a  moist  state,  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
strongly  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid.  From  its  colour  it  was  formerly  called 
lac  sulphuris  or  milh  of  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  in  oil  of  turpentine  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
When  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  in  which  case  the  preparation  will  not  be  wholly  volatilized  by  heat.  If 
pure  it  communicates  a  harsh  feel  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  the  crystalline  particles.  (JDr.  Bridges.)  We  have  seen  a  sample  of 
so-called  precipitate  of  sulphur,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  Precipitated  sulphur  differs  from  sublimed  sulphur  in  being  in  a  state  of 
more  minute  division,  and  in  presenting,  after  fusion,  a  softer  and  less  brittle 
mass.  Its  peculiarities  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  water,  which, 
however,  is  found  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  constitute  a  regular  hydrate.  Ac- 
cording to  Rose,  its  white  colour  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  small  pro- 
portion of  bisulphuretted  hydrogen.  Soubeiran  states  that  it  always  contains 
some  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  causes  it  to  differ  as  a  therapeutic  agent 
from  sublimed  sulphur. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Precipitated  sulphur  possesses  similar  medical 
properties  to  those  of  sublimed  sulphur.  It  is  the  form  of  sulphur  used  by  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  London,  as  an  external  application  in  sciatica  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
(See  Sulphur,  Part  I.)  Its  state  of  extreme  division  renders  it  more  readily 
suspended  in  liquids ;  but  its  liability  to  become  acid  by  keeping  is  an  objection 
to  it.  It  is  sometimes  selected  for  forming  ointments,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  being  of  a  lighter  colour  than  when  made  with  sublimed  sulphur.  The  dose 
is  from  one  to  three  drachms.  B. 

SULPHURIS  lODIDUM.  ?7.  aS'.  Iodide  of  Sulphur.  Bisulphuret  of 
Iodine. 

"Take  of  lodilne  four  troyounces ;  Sublimed  Bal-phxir  a  troy  ounce.  Rub 
them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Introduce  the  mixture  into  a 
flask,  close  the  orifice  loosely,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  so  as  to  darken  the  mass 
without  melting  it.  When  the  colour  has  become  uniformly  dark  throughout, 
increase  the  heat  so  as  to  produce  liquefaction.  Then  incline  the  flask  in  different 
directions,  in  order  to  return  into  the  liquid  any  portions  of  Iodine  which  may 
have  been  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel.  Lastly,  withdraw  the 
heat,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  congealed,  remove  the  mass  by  breaking  the  flask, 
reduce  it  to  pieces,  and  keep  these  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

This  preparation,  though  formerly  oflBcinal  with  the  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges, does  not  retain  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  U.  S.  process  is  that  of  the  French  Codex.  It  simply  effects  a  combina* 
tion  of  the  two  ingredients. 

Properiies,  &c.  Iodide  of  sulphur  has  a  grayish-black  colour,  and  radiated 
crystalline  appearance  like  that  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  Its  smell  resembles 
that  of  iodine,  and  it  stains  the  cuticle  in  a  similar  manner.  It  dissolves  in  sixty 
parts  of  glycerin,  forming  a  solution  which  would  probably  prove  useful,  in  some 
cases,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ointment  of  this  iodide.  It  is  rapidly  decomposed, 
when  in  a  state  of  powder,  upon  the  addition  of  several  of  the  volatile  oils,  violet 
yapours  of  iodine  being  evolved,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur  perceived.  {Jjr.  G.  W. 
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Pailerson.)  It  is  entirely  yolatilizecl  by  heat,  and  by  continued  boiling  with 
water  is  wholly  decomposed,  iodine  escaping  with  the  steam,  and  sulphur  bein^r 
left  nearly  pure.  The  proportion  of  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  about  20  per  cent 
(Lond.  rharm.)  This  result  shows  that  the  compound  is  a  bisnlphuret.  lodido 
of  sulphur  has  been  very  usefully  employed  as  an  external  remedy  in  various 
gkin  diseases,  such  as  tinea  capitis,  lupus,  lepra.  &c.,  applied  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment. (See  Unguentum  Sulphuris  lodidi.)  It  has  been  used  internally,  asso- 
ciated with  iodide  of  potassium  and  senna,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  in  scrofulous 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  {E.  Let^rat.)  This  syrup  contains  ioduretted  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  free  sulphur,  in  consequence  of  a  reaction  which  takes  place 
between  the  two  iodides.  In  a  case  of  glanders  in  the  human  subject,  which  ter- 
minated in  recovery  under  the  care  of  M.  Bourdon,  of  Paris,  the  iodide  of  sul- 
phur was  used  internally,  and  was  thought  to  have  exercised  a  favourable  influ- 
ence. (Ann.  de  Therap.,  1858,  p.  239.) 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Sulphuris  lodidi.  B. 

SUPPOSITOKIA.  Br. 

Suppositories. 

As  a  class  of  officinal  preparations,  suppositories  have  been  introduced  into 
the  British  Pharmacopceia ;  and  they  would  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  this  position 
quite  as  strong  as  the  Enemata,  which  have  long  been  officinally  recognised.  In- 
deed, provision  has  been  made  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia  for  such  a  class,  by 
the  introduction  into  the  Materia  Medica  Catalogue  of  the  butter  of  cacao  (Oleum 
Theobroraa}),  which,  beyond  all  other  substances,  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  their 
preparation.  Suppositories  are  solid  bodies  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  with  the  view  either  of  evacuating  the  bowels  by  irritating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum,  or  of  producing  a  specific  effect  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  or 
on  the  system  at  large.  They  fulfil  the  same  indications  as  eneraata,  and  are  some- 
times preferable  from  the  facility  of  their  application,  and,  when  the  ol»ject  is  to 
produce  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  medicine,  from  the  smallness  of  their  bulk,  which 
facilitates  retention.  Their  form  may  be  cylindrical,  conical,  or  spherical ;  the 
last  being  preferable  when  the  bulk  is  small.  They  should  be  of  such  a  consist- 
ence as  to  retain  their  shape,  but  so  soft  as  to  incur  no  risk  of  wounding  the 
rectum.  For  laxative  purposes  the  suppository  may  be  from  one  to  three  inches 
long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  common  candle ;  with  a  view  to  the  specific  effects 
of  medicines,  it  should  be  considerably  smaller,  as  in  this  case  it  is  important  that 
the  medicines  should  be  retained,  and  the  irritative  influence  of  distention  avoided. 
Soap  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  this  way  as  a  laxative.  A  piece  of  solidi- 
fied r  '  f  molasses  candy)  is  sometimes  preferred.  To  increase  the  purga- 
tive '  a  at  the  same  time  act  on  the  uterine  function,  aloes  niny  be  added 
to  the  .^oup.  Mr.  A.  H.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  some  years  since  called  atten- 
tion to  cocoa  butler,  already  familiar  to  French  pharmacy,  as  the  best  excipicnt 
for  sorni>  administered  by  the  rectum,  having  m«>re  exactly  the  rccpiisitc  degree 
of  consistence  and  fusibility  tlinn  any  combination  of  suet,  spermaceti,  wax,  itc, 
that  could  be  employed.  {A  .  o/  J'harm.,  Ju\y,  1852.]).  211.)  Kxperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  the  r<  •  of  cacao  butter  for  this  purpo.se  may  bo 
improv(  I  by  incorporating  it  with  a  little  wax,  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of 
its  weight.  This  may  bo  done  by  melting  tlie  two  together  at  the  time  of  pre- 
paring the  suppositories;  or  the  mixture  may  be  kept  ready-made  on  hand.  In 
preparing  the  suppository,  the  e.xcipient  should  be  liquefied  by  a  i:f'n«>-  •'...,f  t^,^ 
medicine  then  incorporated  with  it,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  i 
to  harden.  A  convenient  weight  for  each  suppository  is  about  twenu-iivi-  j^iaiuri; 
but  this  may  be  much  lessened  or  increased  as  circumstances  majr  seem  to  de- 
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mand.*  It  has  been  recommended  to  form  the  excipient  into  the  required  shape, 
and  then,  whilo  it  is  still  soft,  make  an  excavation  from  the  base  npwnrd,  into 
which  the  medicine  may  be  introduced,  and  afterwards  enclosed  by  a  little  of  the 
cacao  butter.  But  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  excipient  is  an  equable  diffusion 
of  the  medicine  to  prevent  irritation,  this  method  would  be  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  substances  in  any  degree  locally  irritant.  Opium,  or  some  one  of  its  pre- 
parations, is  very  advantageously  administered  in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  in 
cases  of  irritation  of  the  rectum,  urinary  passages,  or  genital  apparatus.  The  other 
narcotics  may  be  used  in  the  same  way ;  and  indeed  any  other  medicine,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  effects  on  the  system,  provided  the  quantity  be  not  too  large,  and  the 
local  effects  not  too  irritant.  Tannic  acid  or  other  astringent  substance  may  also 
very  appropriately  be  employed  in  this  way  in  cases  of  prolapsus,  or  other  affection 
depending  on  relaxation  of  the  rectum  or  anus.  The  dose  may  in  general  be  three 
times  that  of  the  medicine  given  by  the  mouth.  W. 

SUPPOSITORIA  ACIDI  TANNICI.  Br.  Suppositories  of  Tannic 
Acid.   Tannin  Suppositories. 

"Take  of  Tannic  Acid  twenty-four  grains;  Glycerine  ticenty  minims ;  Pre- 
pared Lard,  White  Wax,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Melt  eighty  grains  of  the  Lard 
and  forty  grains  of  the  Wax  in  a  water-bath,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  add  the 
Tannic  Acid  previously  well  mixed  with  the  Glycerine.  When  the  mixture  has 
solidified,  divide  the  mass  into  twelve  equal  portions,  to  be  formed  into  cones, 
which  are  to  be  allowed  to  stand  till  they  acquire  sufficient  firmness.  Dip  each 
cone  into  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  the  Wax  and  eight  of  the  Lard,  kept 
melted  in  a  water-bath,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  that  the  coatiug  may  be- 
come hard."^r. 

Though  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  only  two  suppositories,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  intention  of  its  framers  was  not  to  limit  the  number  employed  so 
narrowly,  but  to  present  a  model  form,  after  which  others  might  be  prepared.  It 
is  certain  that  a  good  choice  has  been  made ;  for,  omitting  the  mere  laxative 
suppository,  none  are  perhaps  so  frequently  used  as  those  of  tannic  acid,  and 
some  one  of  the  preparations  of  opium.  The  last  part  of  the  process  is  proba- 
bly to  give  a  coating  to  the  suppository  somewhat  firmer  than  its  interior  sub- 
stance, which  must  be  softened  by  the  glycerin.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  our 
hot  summer  weather,  the  formula  could  be  conveniently  carried  into  effect ;  at 
least,  it  would  probably  be  found  advisable  to  increase  the  proportion  of  wax. 
The  weight  of  each  suppository  is  about  20  grains,  and  the  quantity  of  tannic 
acid  in  each  2  grains.  The  remedy  is  especially  applicable  to  piles  and  prolapsus 
of  the  rectum  from  relaxation.  W. 

SUPPOSITORIA  MORPHIiE.  Br.  Morphia  Suppositories. 
*'Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  three  grains;  Refined  Sugar  thirty 
grains  ;  Prepared  Lard,  White  Wax,  each,  a  sufficiency.    Melt  thirty  grains  of 

*  It  has  been  customary  to  give  shape  to  the  suppository  by  pouring  the  material  pre- 
viously melted  into  small  paper  moulds  of  a  conical  form,  which  may  readily  be  made  by 
rolling  up  an  oblong  slip  of  strong  glazed  paper  with  the  fingers.  The  hollow  cones  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  A  more  con- 
venient method,  however,  is  to  cast  the  suppository  in  metallic  moulds.  Mr.  A.  13.  Taylor, 
who  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject,  recommends  that  their  shape,  instead  of  being 
strictly  conical,  should  be  somewhat  incurved  towards  the  base,  where  there  may  be  a  small 
cylindrical  projection  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  into  the  end  of  a  very  convenient  instrument, 
invented  by  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  suppository  into  the  rectum.  This  instrument, 
which  he  calls  a  Suppositer,  consists  of  a  slender  handle  a  few  inches  long,  with  a  ring  at 
one  end  for  the  finger,  and  an  expansion  at  the  other,  having  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  cylindrical  base  of  the  suppository.  The  metallic  mould  should  be  very  cold  at  the 
time  of  introducing  the  melted  mixture,  so  as  quickly  to  solidify  it,  and  thus  prevent  the 
Buspended  medicine  from  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  becoming  unequally  distribute  J  [Am. 
Journ.  o/Fharm.,  May,  1861,  p.  '202.)— Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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the  Lard  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  Wax  in  a  water  bath,  and,  havinj^  re- 
moved the  Tessel,  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  and 
the  Sugar  previously  rubbed  together.  When  the  mixture  has  solidified,  divido 
the  mass  into  twelve  equal  portions,  to  be  formed  into  cones,  which  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  till  they  acquire  sufficient  firmness.  Dip  each  cone  into  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  Wax  and  eight  of  Lard,  melted  together  in  a  water  bath,  and 
set  aside  in  a  cool  place,  that  the  coating  may  become  hard."  Br. 

The  sugar  in  this  mixture  is  probably  intended  to  give  bulk  to  the  salt  of 
morphia,  and  thereby  ensure  its  more  equable  diffusion.  This  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  strangury,  tenesmus,  and  other  cases  of  irritation  in  the  lower  bowels 
and  urinary  passages.  It  may  also  be  used  to  control  vomiting,  and  to  produce 
the  general  effects  of  opium  on  the  system.  Each  suppository  contains  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and  is  sufficient  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  medicine  is  given  in  this  form,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effects  of  morphia  on  the  system  in  the  adult.  W. 

SYRUPI. 
Syrups. 

Syrups  are  concentrated  solutions  of  sugar  in  watery  fluids,  either  with  or 
without  medicinal  impregnation.  When  the  solution  is  made  with  pure  water, 
it  is  named  syrup  or  simple  syrup,  when  with  water  charged  with  one  or  more 
medicinal  agents,  it  is  called  in  general  terms  a  medicated  syrup,  and  receives 
its  particular  designation  from  the  substance  or  substances  added. 

Medicated  syrups  are  usually  prepared  by  incorporating  sugar  with  vegetable 
infusions,  decoctions,  expressed  juices,  fermented  liquors,  or  simple  aqneous 
solutions.  When  the  active  matter  of  the  vegetable  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water, 
is  associated  with  soluble  matter  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  or  is  volatilized 
or  decomposed  by  a  heat  of  212°,  it  is  sometimes  extracted  ^y  diluted  alcohol, 
the  spirituous  ingredient  of  which  is  subsequently  driven  off.  Medicated  syrups 
are  also  ocoasionally  prepared  by  adding  a  tincture  to  simple  syrup,  and  evapo- 
rating the  alcohol.  Another  and  better  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object,  when 
aromatic  or  other  volatile  substances  are  concerned,  is  to  mix  the  tincture  with 
sugar  in  coarse  powder,  expose  the  mixture  to  a  very  gentle  heat  or  in  the  snn 
till  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  and  then  prepare  the  syrup  from  the  impregnated 
sugar  by  dissolving  it  in  the  requisite  proportion  of  water.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion into  use  of  the  process  of  percolation,  or  filtration  by  displacement,  it  has 
been  applied  very  advantageously  to  the  preparation  of  various  syrups,  especi- 
ally those  made  from  vegetables  of  which  the  active  principle  is  injured  or  dis- 
sipated by  decoction,  liut,  unless  the  operator  be  at  once  skilful  and  careful, 
there  will  be  danger  of  imperfectly  extracting  the  active  matters,  and  thus  mak- 
ing a  feeble  preparation.  One  important  practical  rule  is,  when  the  liquid  ob- 
tained by  percolation  requires  concentration,  to  set  aside  the  first  portions  of 
filtered  liquor,  which  are  usually  strongly  impregnated,  and  to  subject  only  the 
subsequent  weaker  portions  to  evaporation.  For  the  motie  of  properly  conduct- 
ing this  process  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  894  and  905.  ^ 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  sugar  employed  are  points  of  importance. 
Refined  sugar  should  always  be  preferred,  as  it  often  saves  the  necessity  of  clari- 
fication, and  makes  a  clearer  and  better  flavoured  syrup  than  the  impure  kinds. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  simply  directs  sugar,  but  explains  that  it  Is  the  purified 
or  refined  sugar  which  is  indicated  by  that  term.  In  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar,  if  in  too  small  proportion,  fermentation  is  apt  to  occur;  if  too  abundant, 
crvstallization.  The  pr(»per  proportion  is  about  two  parts  to  one  of  the  liquid. 
A  somewhat  smaller  quantity  will  answer,  where  au  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice  or 
Tinegar,  is  used. 
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As  it  is  desirable,  in  many  instances,  that  the  active  matters  should  be  in  as 
concentrated  a  state  as  possible  in  the  syrup,  it  is  often  necessary  to  evaporate 
a  large  proportion  of  the  watery  fluid  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  This  may 
be  done  either  before  the  addition  of  the  sugar  or  afterwards.  In  either  case, 
care  is  requisite  not  to  apply  a  heat  too  great  or  too  long  continued,  lest  the 
active  principles  should  be  injured.  When  these  are  very  volatile  or  easily  de- 
composed by  heat,  it  is  expedient  to  dispense  with  concentration  altogether. 
Some  substances  which  are  volatilized  or  decomposed  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  remain  fixed  and  unaltered  at  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  eva- 
poration of  alcohol.  These,  as  before  observed,  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  the  concentration  effected  by  evaporating  the  spirituous  part  of  the  sol- 
vent. Independently  of  the  injury  which  the  medicinal  ingredient  of  the  syrup 
may  sustain,  the  syrup  itself  is  apt  to  become  brown  by  a  long-continned  appli- 
cation of  heat,  even  when  the  degree  is  not  excessive.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  syrups  which  admit  of  concentration  should  be  boiled  briskly  over  a 
lively  fire,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  important 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  positively  when  they  have  attained  the  due  consistence. 
An  operator  skilled  in  their  preparation  can  judge  with  suflBcient  accuracy  by 
various  familiar  signs ;  such  as  the  slowness  with  which  the  parts  of  a  drop  of 
syrup  coalesce,  when  previously  separated  by  the  edge  of  a  blunt  instrument ; 
and  the  receding  of  the  last  portion  of  each  drop,  when  the  syrup,  after  being 
cooled,  is  poured  out  drop  by  drop.  A  pellicle  forming  upon  the  surface  of  the 
syrup  when  it  cools,  indicates  that  it  has  been  too  much  boiled.  But  these  signs 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  except  by  those  who  have  acquired  much  experience. 
The  easiest  method  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point  of  concentration  is  by  the 
use  of  that  variety  of  Baume's  hydrometer  called  a  saccharometer;  an  instru- 
ment almost  indispensable  to  the  apothecary.  This  should  stand  at  30°  in  boil- 
ing syrup  (30J  in  hot  weather),  and  at  35°  in  the  syrup  when  it  is  cool.  An- 
other very  accurate,  though  less  ready  method,  is  to  ascertain  the  sp.  gr.  by  weigh- 
ing a  portion  of  the  liquid.  Syrup  when  boiling  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
1'261;  when  cold,  of  about  1'319.  Thomson  and  Duncan  are  mistaken  in  giving 
the  proper  sp.  gr.  of  cold  syrup  as  1-385.  We  found  that  of  a  specimen  of  simple 
syrup,  made  with  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,  as  directed 
in  former  editions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  1'326  at  68°  F.;  and  this 
consistence  is  rather  too  great  for  practical  convenience  in  cold  weather.  In  the 
syrup  now  officinal  it  is  only  1*317  at  60°,  which  is  an  improvement.  A  third 
method  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point  of  concentration  is  by  the  thermometer, 
which,  in  boiling  syrup  of  the  proper  consistence,  stands  at  221°  F.  This  in- 
dication is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  boiling  point  of  syrup  rises  with  the 
increase  of  its  density. 

When  carefully  prepared  with  the  best  double  refined  sugar,  syrups  usually 
require  no  other  clarification  than  to  remove  any  scum  which  may  rise  to  their 
surface  upon  standing,  and  to  pour  them  off  from  any  dregs  which  may  subside. 
But,  as  the  sugar  employed  is  seldom  free  from  impurities,  it  may  be  best,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises  during  the  heating  process,  and  to 
strain  them  while  hot  through  muslin  or  flannel.  Should  they  at  any  time  want 
the  due  degree  of  clearness,  they  may  be  filtered  through  flannel,  or,  when  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  treatment,  may  be  clarified  by  means  of  the  white  of 
eggs  or  animal  charcoal,  as  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Syrupua.  But  the 
active  vegetable  principles  are  so  apt  to  be  absorbed  by  the  charcoal  along  with 
impurities,  that  this  agent  should  be  used  with  caution. 

The  medicated  syrups  are  liable  to  undergo  various  alterations,  according  to 
their  nature  and  mode  of  preparation.  The  acid  syrups,  when  too  much  boiled, 
often  let  fall  a  copious  white  deposit,  which  is  a  saccharine  matter  analogous  to 
the  sugar  of  grapes,  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  acid  upon  the  sugar    Kveu 
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at  ordinary  temperatures,  acids  slowly  convert  common  sugar  into  the  sugar  of 
grapes,  which,  being  less  soluble  than  the  former,  is  gradually  deposited  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  grains.  Syrups  containing  too  little  sugar  are  apt  to  pass 
into  the  vinous  fermentation,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  matters  wliicU 
act  as  a  ferment.  Those  which  contain  too  much  deposit  a  portion  in  the  crys- 
talline state;  and  the  crystals,  attracting  the  sugar  remaining  in  solution,  gradu- 
ally weaken  the  syrup,  and  render  it  liable  to  the  same  change  as  when  originally 
made  with  too  little  sugar.  The  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  saccharine  matter 
frequently  also  gives  rise  to  mouldiness,  when  air  has  access  to  the  syrup.  It  is 
said  that  syrups,  enclosed  while  they  are  still  hot  in  bottles,  are  apt  to  ferment ; 
because  the  watery  vapour,  rising  to  the  surface  and  there  condensing,  diminishes" 
the  proportion  of  sugar,  so  as  to  produce  a  commencement  of  chemical  action, 
which  gradually  extends  through  the  whole  mass ;  but,  if  the  bottles  are  well 
shaken,  this  result  is  obviated;  and  the  syrups  will  generally  keep  better  when 
thus  treated.  When  syrups  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  become  covered 
at  the  surface  with  froth,  produced  by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
acquire  a  vinous  odour  from  the  presence  of  alcohol;  while  their  consistence  is 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  which  has  been  converted  into 
that  liquid.  When  the  quantity  of  alcohol  has  increased  to  a  certain  point,  the 
fermentation  ceases,  or  goes  on  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  preservative  influence 
of  that  principle;  and,  as  the  active  ingredient  of  the  syrup  has  frequently  un- 
dergone no  material  change,  the  preparation  may  often  be  recovered  by  boiling 
80  as  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  concentrate  the  liquid  suffi- 
ciently. A  syrup  thus  revived  is  less  liable  afterwards  to  undergo  change,  be- 
cause the  principles  which  acted  as  ferments  have  been  diminished  or  consumed. 
It  is  obvious  that  syrups  which  depend  for  their  virtues  upon  a  volatile  ingre- 
dient, or  one  readily  changeable  by  heat,  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original 
condition. 

At  best,  syrups  are  too  apt  to  change,  and  various  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed for  their  preservation.  According  to  Dr.  Macculloch,  the  addition  of  a 
little  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  chlorate  of  potassa  which  is  tasteless,  prevents  their 
fermentation.  M.  Chereau  has  found  sugar  of  milk  effectual  to  the  same  end,  in 
the  instance  of  the  syrup  of  poppies ;  and  it  may  prove  useful  in  others.  The 
proportion  employed  by  him  is  32  parts  of  sugar  of  milk  to  1000  of  syrup.  Mr. 
E.  Durand  has  found  that  13  per  cent,  of  Hoffmann's  anodyne  has  the  effect  of 
completely  arresting  or  preventing  fermentation,  probably  through  the  agency 
chiefly  of  the  oil  of  wine  contained  in  it.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xiii.  185.) 
But  the  best  plan  is  to  make  small  quantities  of  syrups  at  a  time,  and  to  keep 
them,  unless  when  wanted  for  immediate  use,  in  bottles  quite  full  and  well 
stopped,  which  should  be  put  in  the  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

The  Syrups,  formerly  officinal,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  U.  S. 
and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  Syrupus  Acetic  Ed.,  Syrupus  Althirae,  Lond.,  Ed., 
SyrupuH  Cocci,  Lond.,  Syrvpu»  Croci,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.,  Syrupus  Bhamni, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Syrupua  liosee  (O  "''''•'' ^*>,  T  'mi'I,  Ed  ,  S'jnipua  Sarzse,  Lond., 
Ed.,  and  Syrupua  Violm^  Ed.  W. 

TJPUS.  U.  S.y  Br.    Syklpus  Simplex.    Sip-up.    Simple  St/rup, 
•  of  Sncrar  frcfincd],  in  coarse  powder,  thirly-mx  troyounces ;  Distilled 
Water  a  suJJ  v.   Dissolve  the  Sugar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  twenty 

flnidouncc's  o!    -  ^^  iiter,  raise  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point,  and 

strain  the  solution  while  hot.  Then  add  sufficient  Distilled  Water,  through  the 
strainer,  to  make  the  Syrup  measure  two  pints  and  twelve  fluidounces.  or  weigh 
fifty-five  troyounces.  Lastly,  incorporate  the  Water,  added  through  the  strainer, 
with  the  solution.  Syrup,  thus  prepared,  has  the  specific  gravity  1*31 7."  U.  S. 
"Take  of  Refined  Sugar  ^tr  puundH  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  Iwo 
9ints  [Imperial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Water  with  the  aid  of  heat; 
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and  add,  after  cooling,  as  much  Distilled  Water  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  weight  of  the  product  seven  pounds  and  a  half  [avoirdupois].  The  sp.  gr. 
should  be  1-330."  i?r. 

This  syrup,  when  properly  prepared,  is  inodorous,  of  a  sweet  taste  without 
peculiar  flavour,  thick,  viscid,  nearly  colourless,  and  perfectly  transparent.  If 
somewhat  turbid,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  when  made  with  sugar  not  well  refined,  it  may 
be  clarified  by  beating  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  froth  with  three  or  four  ounces 
of  water,  mixing  this  with  the  syrup,  boiling  the  mixture  for  a  short  time  that 
the  albumen  may  coagulate,  and  taking  off  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface, 
or  separating  it  by  filtration  through  paper  or  flannel.  Two  gallons  of  the  syrup 
may  be  thus  clarified.  Any  colour  and  peculiar  flavour  which  it  may  possess  may 
be  removed  by  treating  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  small  proportion  (about  5  per 
cent.)  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  white  of  egg  is  beaten  to  a  froth  in  order  that,  when  it  coagulates,  it  may 
be  rendered  by  the  air  which  it  contains  specifically  lighter  than  the  syrup,  and 
thus  rise  to  the  surface.  If  not  thus  treated,  it  floats,  when  coagulated,  in  the 
syrup,  or  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  syrup  and  albumen 
be  heated  together,  the  latter  must  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  air  which  it 
contains  before  the  point  of  coagulation  is  attained,  and  thus  become  less  dis- 
posed to  rise  to  the  surface.  Guibourt,  therefore,  recommends  that  it  should  not 
be  added  till  the  syrup  is  boiling  hot,  and  should  then  be  poured  in  from  a  height, 
in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  air  entangled  in  it. 

M.  Salles,  an  apothecary  of  Clermond-Ferraud,  in  France,  recommends  that 
syrups  which  require  clarification  should  be  treated  in  the  following  manner. 
Allow  the  liquor  with  which  the  syrup  is  to  be  prepared,  without  previously  de- 
canting or  filtering  it,  to  become  quite  cold ;  then  mix  with  it  the  white  of  eggs 
unbeaten,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ^gg  for  every  five  or  six  pounds  (avoirdu- 
pois) of  sugar  employed ;  and,  having  added  the  sugar  or  honey,  boil  the  whole 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  a  portion  of  the  syrup  upon  cooling  exhibits  flocculi 
of  albumen  floating  in  a  transparent  medium.  During  the  ebullition  care  must 
be  taken  to  agitate  the  syrup  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
foam  upon  its  surface.  When  allowed  to  cool,  the  coagulated  albumen  with  the 
impurities  subsides,  and  the  clear  syrup  floats  above,  and  may  be  drawn  ofl"  or 
decanted.  In  this  process  the  albumen  sinks,  because  not  incorporated  with  air, 
M.  Salles  calls  it  clarification  per  descensum,  and  states  that  it  is  applicable  to 
all  syrups  of  a  density  below  30°  Baume  at  the  boiling  point.  (Journ.  dePharm., 
xxiv.  490.) 

From  the  observations  of  M.  Maumene,  it  appears  that  a  solution  of  pure  cane 
sugar,  when  long  kept,  undergoes  a  molecular  change  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  of  weak  acids;  the  saccharine  liquid  becoming  brown 
when  boiled  with  potassa.  But,  as  this  phenomenon  is  exhibited  alike  by  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugar  and  by  glucose,  the  experiment  does  not  determine  which  of  those 
forms  of  saccharine  matter  has  been  produced.  {Comples  Bendus,  xxxix.  914.) 
Prof.  Procter  has  observed  a  similar  change  in  simple  syrup  which  had  been 
kept  in  his  cabinet  for  six  years.  (Am.  Journ.  qfPharm.,  xxvii.  430.) 

Syrup  is  very  useful  in  the  formation  of  pills  and  mixtures,  and  in  various 
other  pharmaceutical  operations  in  which  sugar  in  solution  is  required. 

The  U.  S.  syrup  has  the  sp.  gr.  3  317,  which  is  as  near  as  may  be  the  true 
standard  in  our  climate.  That  of  the  Br.  syrup  is  1*330,  probably  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  not  so  cold  in  winter  as  ours,  at  least  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 

Fharm.  Uses.  In  preparing  Pilula  Aloes  et  Myrrhse,  U.  S.;  Pil.  Cambogiae 
Composita,  Br.;  Pil.  Galbani  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Pil.  Scillse  Comp.,  U.  S. 

Off,  Prep.  ConfectioScaramonii,  ^r.;-  MisturaCreasoti,  i?r.;  Mistura  Oetoe, 
Br.;  Pilulse  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.S.;  Pilulae  Ferri  Compositee,  U.S.;  •Syruj^u3 
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Acidi  Citrici,  U.  S.;  Sjrrnpus  Anrantii,  Br.;  Syropus  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  S.;  Sy- 
rupns  Ipecacuanhse,  U.  S.;  Sympus  Lactncarii,  U.  S.;  Syrupns  Rhei,  U.  S.,  Sy- 
rnpusRhei  Aromaticus,  ^.  5./  SyrupusRubi,t7;S.;  Syrupas  Zingiberis,  ^r.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ACACIA.  U,S.    Syrup  of  aum  Arabic. 

"Take  of  Gum  Arabic,  in  pieces,  two  troyounces ;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse 
powder, /oMr/e^/»  troyounces;  Water  eight  Jluidounces.  Dissolve  in  the  Wa- 
ter, first  the  Gum  Arabic  without  heat,  then  the  Sugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain."  U.S. 

The  gum  should  be  carefully  selected ;  and,  if  its  solution  contain  impurities, 
it  should  be  strained  before  the  addition  of  the  sugar.  On  the  whole,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  liability  to  the  use  of  materials  not  quite  pure,  it  might 
be  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  heat  momentarily  to  the  boiling  point,  skim  off  what 
may  rise  to  the  surface,  and  then  strain.  This  syrup  is  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  mixtures,  pills,  and  troches,  and  is  a  good  demulcent ;  but  unfortunately  the 
proportion  of  the  gum  to  the  sugar  is  too  small  to  meet  all  the  indications  call- 
ing for  the  conjoint  use  of  these  two  substances,  and  could  not  be  much  increased 
without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  preparation.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ACIDI  CITRICI.  U,S,   Syrup  of  Citric  Acid. 

"Take  of  Citric  Acid,  in  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Oil 
of  Lemon  four  minims;  Syrup  two  pints.  Rub  the  Citric  Acid  and  Oil  of 
Lemon  with  a  fluidounce  of  the  Syrup ;  then  add  the  mixture  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Syrup,  and  dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 

This  is  more  uniform  in  its  character,  keeps  better,  and  is  more  readily  pre- 
pared than  lemon  syrup,  but  does  not  equal  it  in  flavour,  if  the  latter  is  well 
made.  If  long  kept  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  taste,  and  to  deposit  grape  sugar 
copiously,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  cane  sugar.  It  is  much 
employed  as  an  agreeable  and  refrigerant  addition  to  drinks,  especially  carbonic 
acid  water.  Tartaric  acid,  on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness,  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  substituted  for  the  citric;  but  the  syrup  made  with  it  does  not  keep 
so  well,  and,  moreover,  is  more  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Off.  Prep.    Liquor  Magnesiae  Citratis,  U.  S.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ALLIL  U.S.    Syrup  of  Garlic. 

"Take  of  Garlic,  sliced  and  bruised,  six  troyounces;  Sugar  [refined],  in 
coarse  powder,  twenty-four  troyounces;  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  a />i«/.  Macerate 
the  Garlic  with  ten  fluidounces  of  the  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  in  a  glass  vessel,  for 
four  days,  and  express  the  liquid.  Then  mix  the  residue  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Acid,  and  again  express  until  sufficient  additional  liquid  has  been  obtained 
to  make  the  whole,  when  filtered,  measure  a  pint.  Lastly,  introduce  the  Sugar 
into  a  two- pint  bottle,  pour  upon  it  the  filtered  liquid,  and  agitate  until  it  is 
dissolved."  (7.  6\ 

Thi.s  preparation  is  made  upon  correct  principles;  as  vinegar  is  a  better  sol- 
vent of  the  active  matter  of  garlic  than  water.  The  syrup  is  given  in  chronic 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  is  particularly  beneficial  in  infantile  cases, 
by  the  stimulus  which  it  affords  to  the  nervous  system.  A  teaspoonful  may  be 
given  for  a  dose  to  a  child  a  year  old.  \V. 

SYRUPUS  AMYGDALiE.  6^.6*.  Syrup  of  Almond.  Syrup  of  Orgeat. 

"Take  of  Sweet  Almond  twelve  troyounces;  Bitter  Almond  /'(>*/r  troyounces; 
Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse  powd(iT,seventy-two  troyounces ;  Water  three  pints. 
Having  blanched  the  Almonds,  rub  them  in  a  mortar  to  a  very  fine  paste,  add- 
ing, auring  the  trituration,  three  fluidounces  of  the  Water  and  twelve  -rg 
of  the  Sugar.  Mix  the  paste  thoroughly  with  the  remainder  of  the  A\  ua 
»ith  strong  expression,  add  to  the  strained  liquid  the  remainder  of  ihc  Sugar, 
and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.   Lastly,  strain  the  solution  through 
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mnslin,  and,  haTing  allowed  it  to  cool,  keep  it  in  well-stopped  bottles  in  a  cool 
place."  U.  S. 

This  process  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  French  Codex.  Orange- 
flower  water,  however,  which  is  an  ingredient  of  the  French  preparation,  is 
wanting  in  ours.  It  may  be  added  to  the  syrup,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint, 
immediately  after  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

For  a  modified  formula  for  preparing  syrup  of  orgeat,  by  M.  Capdeville,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (xxvii.  450),  in  which 
it  is  copied  from  the  Repert.  de  Pharm.  of  January,  1855. 

This  is  an  elegant  syrup,  much  employed  in  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  this 
country.  It  is  demulcent,  nutritive,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
of  the  bitter  almonds,  somewhat  sedative.  It  is  said  to  impair  greatly  the  odour 
of  musk  and  assafetida,  when  mixed  with  them.  It  may  be  added  to  cough  mix- 
tures, or  used  for  flavouring  drinks  in  complaints  of  the  chest.  W. 

SYRUPUS  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  CT.^.  Syrupus  Aurantii.  5r. 
Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 

"  Take  of  Sweet  Orange  Peel,  recently  dried  and  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
two  troyounces;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  half  a  troyounce ;  Sugar  [refined], 
in  coarse  powder,  twenty-eight  troyounces;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  Orange  Peel  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Alcohol,  introduce 
it  into  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  six  fluidounces  of 
tincture  have  passed.  Evaporate  this,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120®,  to 
two  fluidounces,  add  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  a  troyounce  of  the  Sugar, 
and  rub  them  together,  gradually  adding  half  a  pint  of  Water  during  the  tritu- 
ration. Then  filter,  and  having  added  sufficient  Water  to  make  the  liquid  mea- 
sure a  pint,  dissolve  in  it  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel  one  fluidounce ;  Syrup  seven  fluidounces, 
Mix."5r. 

The  present  U.  S.  formula  is  a  great  improvement  over  that  of  1850,  in  which 
water  was  used  as  the  menstruum,  and  consequently  but  little  relatively  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  resLi  was  extracted.  Not  only  is  alcohol  used,  but  afterwards, 
when,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  having  been  evaporated  as  no  longer 
needed,  water  is  added,  care  is  taken,  by  rubbing  this  and  the  concentrated  tinc- 
ture with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  to  enable  the  water  to  take  up  and  hold  in 
solution  the  oil  extracted  by  the  alcohol.  The  present  syrup  is  consequently 
much  more  highly  flavoured  than  the  one  which  it  has  superseded.  In  the  eva- 
poration it  is  important  that  the  heat  should  not  exceed  120°,  in  consequence  of 
the  volatile  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  the  peel ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion of  the  sugar,  it  should  be  previously  powdered.  The  British  preparation, 
which  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the  tincture  with  syrup,  is  in  all  respects  inferior. 
The  U.  S.  formula  is  that  of  Prof  Procter,  which  was  published  in  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  (page  1274).  The  use  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  John  D.  Finley. 

The  syrup  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  for  which  alone  it  is  employed.  Prepared 
according  to  the  U.  S.  process  of  1850,  it  was  apt  to  ferment  in  warm  weather; 
an  objection  to  which  the  present  syrup  is  not  liable. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sulphuris,  Br.  W. 

SYRUPUS  AURANTII  FLORUM.  ^7./$^.  Syrupus  Aurantii  Flo- 
RIS.  Br.  Syrup  of  Orange  Flowers. 

"Take  of  Orange  Flower  WsLtar  Jive  fluidounces ;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse 
Y^owder,  thirty-six  troyounces ;  Distilled  WsiteT  fifteen  Jluidounces.  Dissolve 
the  Sugar  in  the  Distilled  Water,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  raise  tha 
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temperature  to  the  boiling  point.   When  the  solution  is  nearly  cold,  mix  thor 
oughly  with  it  the  Orange  Flower  Water,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Orange-flower  Water  eight  jiuidounces ;  Refined  Sugar  thre$ 
pounds  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  sixteen  Jiuidounces,  or  a  sufficiency. 
Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Distilled  Water,  by  means  of  heat;  strain,  and  when 
nearly  cold  add  the  Orange-flower  Water,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Distilled 
Water,  if  necessary,  to  make  the  product  four  pounds  and  a  half  [avoird.].  The 
sp.  gr.  should  be  1*330."  Br. 

This  is  used  for  flavouring  mixtures.  W. 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  lODIDI.  U.S.,  Br.  Liquor  Fkrri Iodidi.  U.S. 
1850.    Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron.    Solution  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Iodine  two  troyounces ;  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire  and  cut  in  pieces, 
three  hundred  grains;  Distilled  Water  three  Jiuidounces ;  Syrup  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  Iodine,  Iron,  and  Distilled  Water  iu  a  flask  of  thin  glass, 
shake  the  mixture  occasionally  until  the  reaction  ceases,  and  the  solution  has 
acquired  a  green  colour  and  lost  the  smell  of  iodine.  Then,  having  introduced 
a  pint  of  Syrup  into  a  graduated  bottle,  heat  it  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  212°, 
and,  through  a  small  funnel  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  filter  into  it  the 
solution  already  prepared.  When  this  has  passed,  close  the  bottle,  shake  it  thor- 
oughly, and,  when  the  liquid  has  cooled,  add  sufficient  Syrup  to  make  the  whole 
measure  twenty  fluidounces.  Lastly,  again  shake  the  bottle,  and  transfer  its 
contents  to  two-ounce  vials,  which  must  be  well  stopped."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  fine  Iron  Wire  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  Iodine  two  ounces 
[avoird.]  ;  Refined  Sugar  twenty-eight  ounces  [avoird.]  ;  Distilled  Water  thir' 
teen  fluidounces.  Prepare  a  syrup  by  dissolving  the  Sugar  in  ten  [fluid]ounces 
of  the  Water  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Digest  the  Iodine  and  the  Iron  Wire  in  a 
flask,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  the  remaining  three  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  till 
ihe  froth  becomes  white;  then  filter  the  liquid,  while  still  hot,  into  the  syrup, 
and  mix.  The  product  should  weigh  two  pounds  eleven  ounces  [avoird.],  and 
should  have  the  sp.  gr.  r385."7yr. 

These  preparations  furnish  solutions  of  iodide  of  iron,  rendered  more  perma- 
nent by  sugar.  The  mode  of  making  the  iodide  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
given  under  the  head  of  Ferri  lodidum.  The  gentle  heat  employed  in  the  Bri- 
tish process  is  unnecessary.  The  iodine  should  be  quite  dry ;  as,  if  moist,  as 
British  iodine  often  is,  less  iodide  of  iron  will  be  formed,  and  the  syrup  will  be 
proportionably  weaker.  In  both  processes  a  large  excess  of  iron  is  taken,  being 
greatest  in  the  British.  A  moderate  excess  is  useful  in  preventing  the  solution 
of  iodide  of  iron  from  undergoing  any  change  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
during  filtration,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  sugar.  Assuming  that  the 
iodine  without  lo.s8  is  all  converted  into  iodide  of  iron,  it  is  easy  to  cali;ulate  the 
strength  of  the  officinal  solutions.  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  U.  S.  solution 
contains  7  33  grains,  and  that  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  about  4'30  grains 
of  the  dry  iodide  to  the  fluidrachm.  In  both  preparations  there  is  sufficient  sugar 
to  constitute  a  syrup;  the  present  U.  S.  process  ditTering  iu  this  respect  from 
that  of  1850,  which  was  denominated  a  solution,  because  containing  insufficient 
sugar  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  syrup.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  sugar  in 
the  old  formula  was  insufficient  duly  to  protect  the  iodide,  and  was  therefore  in- 
creased. In  the  solution  of  1850,  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  or  a  strip  of  bright  iron, 
immersed  in  the  solution,  was  found  to  assist  in  preserving  it  from  change. 

The  plan  of  protecting  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  from  change  by  saccha- 
rine matter  originated  with  M.  Frederking,  of  Riga,  who  published  a  formula 
for  the  purpose  in  Buchner^s  Rvpertorium  in  1839.  The  same  plan  was  pro- 
posed in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter,  contained  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy 
'or  April,  1840.  In  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  March,  1841,  Dr.  Dupasquier, 
of  Lyons,  claims  to  have  made  a  pare  iodide  of  iron,  protected  by  syrup  of  gum» 
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as  early  as  1838.  In  the  Pharm.  Jovrn.  for  Auj^ust,  1841,  the  late  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomsou  published  a  paper  in  which  he  confirmed  the  results  of  Frederking  and 
Pror  ter,  and  proposed  a  formula  for  a  strong  syrup,  which  is  the  basis  of  that 
adopted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties.  The  U.  S.  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a 
pale-preeu  colour,  and  deposits  no  sediment  on  being  kept ;  nor  does  it  tinge  a 
solution  of  starch  blue,  showing  that  it  is  well  protected.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer U.  S.  preparation,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne  observed  that,  when  kept  for  some  time, 
it  occasionally  deposited  grape  sugar,  into  which  the  cane  sugar  was  converted, 
probably  through  the  agency  of  hydriodic  acid.  According  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch, 
of  this  city,  the  solution  was  decomposed  not  only  by  light,  but  also  by  the  ac- 
tion of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  bottles  partly  filled  and  frequently  opened.  The 
oxidation  of  the  iron  and  the  evolution  of  the  iodine  were  accelerated  by  the 
action  of  light,  when  the  solution  was  thus  insecurely  kept;  but,  when  the  altered 
solution  was  transferred  to  air-tight  bottles,  completely  filled,  and  exposed  to  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun,  it  resumed  its  transparency ;  and  its  original  colour  was 
restored,  or  rendered  much  lighter.  After  this  restoration  the  solution  could  not 
be  the  same ;  and  Mr.  Maisch  thought  it  probable  that  it  contained  some  iodate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (See  his  papers  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  Sept. 
1854,  and  May,  1855.)  The  removal  of  the  apparent  defects  of  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  iron  by  the  action  of  sunlight  is,  therefore,  not  an  admissible  expedi- 
ent; because  it  changes  the  nature  of  the  solution.  Mr.  Maisch  discovered  cop- 
per in  a  sample  of  this  preparation.  It  may  be  detected  by  putting  into  the 
solution  a  piece  of  bright  iron,  which,  by  a  prolonged  contact,  will  be  covered 
with  copper,  if  that  metal  be  present.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is  rendered  brown 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  emits  violet  vapours  when  heated.  It  should  not  contain 
any  free  iodine,  which,  if  present,  may  be  detected  by  the  production  of  a  blue 
colour  with  starch. 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Maisch  in  reference  to  the  former  Liquor  Ferri 
lodidi,  so  far  as  concerns  the  influence  of  light,  are  probably  true  of  the  pre- 
Bent  syrup,  though  the  greater  proportion  of  sugar  contained  gives  it,  no  doubt, 
additional  protection  against  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air. 

When  the  syrup  is  concentrated  it  becomes  brown,  and,  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  forms  a  mass  which  may  be  called  saccharine  iodide  of  iron,  and  which 
is  not  entirely  soluble  again,  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron  being  left.  This  saccha- 
rine iodide,  being  protected  by  the  sugar  it  contains,  is  not  liable  to  the  objections 
which  apply  to  the  pure  solid  salt,  and  may  be  made  into  pills. 

Medical  Properties.  These  have  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  Ferri  To- 
didum.  The  dose  of  the  syrup  is  from  20  to  40  minims,  diluted  with  water.  The 
dilution  should  be  made  at  the  moment  it  is  taken  ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  teeth,  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  washed  after  each  dose. 

Solution  of  iodide  of  iron  is  sometimes  used  as  an  external  application;  and 
when  so  employed,  the  necessary  dilution  should  be  made  at  the  moment  of  ap- 
plying it.  B. 

SYRUPUS  FERRI  PHOSPIIATIS.  Br.  Syrup  of  Phosphate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron  two  hundred  and  twenty  four  grains  ; 
Phosphate  of  Soda  two  hundred  grains;  Acetate  of  Soda  seventy-four  grains  ; 
Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  Jive  Jluidounces  and  a  half;  Refined  Sugar  eight 
ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  eight  Jluidounces.  Dissolve  the  Sul- 
phate of  Iron  in  four  [fluidjounces  of  the  Water,  and  the  Phosphate  and  Ace- 
tate of  Soda  in  the  remainder;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and,  after  careful  stirring, 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water,  till 
the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  affected  by  chloride  of  barium.  Then  press  the  pre- 
cipitate strongly  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  add  to  it  the  Dilute  Pho3» 
phoric  Acid.    As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  filter  the  solution,  add  the 
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Sugar,  and  dissolve  without  heat.    The  prodact  should  measure  exactly  twelve 
floidounces.^^r. 

The  first  part  of  this  process  is  almost  precisely  a  repetition  of  that  of  the 
Br.  Pharmacopoeia  for  phosphate  of  iron.  (See  Ferri  Phosphas.)  But  after 
that  salt  has  been  prepared,  instead  of  being  dried,  it  is  first  strongly  pressed, 
and  then  dissolved  in  the  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  made  into  a  syrup  with 
sugar.  As  the  phosphate  of  iron  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  acid  to  effect  its  solution,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  was  selected  ss 
therapeutically  co-indicated.  Each  fluidrachm  contains  3-5  grains  of  the  pho«- 
phate  of  iron,  and  about  27  5  minims  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid.  For  its  prn. 
perties  and  uses,  see  Ferri  Phosphas  (page  1143).  The  dose  is  one  or  two 
Huidrachms.  W. 

SYRUPUS  HEMIDESMI.  Br.  Syrup  of  Eemidesmus.  Syrup  of 
Indian  Sarsaparilla, 

"Take  of  Hemidesmus,  bruised,  four  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Refined  Sugar 
ticenln'tught  ounces  [avoird.];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial 
measure].  Infuse  the  Hemidesmus  in  the  Water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  four 
hours,  and  strain.  Set  it  by  till  the  sediment  subsides;  then  decant  the. clear 
liquor,  ndd  the  Sugar,  and  dissolve  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  product 
should  weigh  two  pounds  ten  ounces,  and  should  have  the  specific  gravity  1-335." 

This  is  a  very  weak  preparation.  The  dose  is  stated  at  from  one  to  four  flui- 
drachms,  but  the  syrup  may  be  taken  almost  ad  libitum.  (See  Hemidesmus.) 

W. 

SYRUPUS  IPECACUANHiE.  rr.  ,9.    Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha. 

"  Take  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Ipecacuanha  two  Jiuidounces  ;  Syrup  thirty  fluids 
ounces.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

By  the  former  U.  S.  process  of  1850,  a  tincture  of  ipecacuanha  was  first 
formed  with  diluted  alcohol,  then  reduced  by  evaporation  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  water  and  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar. 
The  present  process  simply  rai.xes  the  fluid  extract,  which  is  an  officinal  prepara- 
tion, with  syrup.  The  French  Codex  dissolves  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  water,  and  then  mixes  it  with  syrup;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  U.  S. 
plan  is  preferable,  as  it  spares  the  continued  heat  requisite  to  reduce  the  tincture 
to  dryness.  The  present  U.  S.  syrup,  which  is  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  1850, 
\s  made  in  accordance  with  the  snggestions  of  Mr.  Laidley,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  found  the  syrup,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  to  spoil  by  keeping.  {Am.  Joum. 
vfrhfirm.,xxyl  103.) 

Thi.s  syrup  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  cases  of  children.  One  fluidounce  of  it, 
prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  should  contain  the  virtues  of  thirty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha.  The  dose  of  it,  as  an  emetic,  is  for  an  adult  from  four 
fluidrachms  to  a  fluidounce,  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  from  thirty  minims  to 
a  fluidrachm,  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  it  acts.  As  an  ex- 
pectorant, the  dose  for  an  adult  is  thirty  minims  or  a  fluidrachm,  for  a  child  from 
two  to  ten  minims.  W. 

SYRUPUS  KRAMERLE.  rr.^'.    Syrup  of  Rhatany. 

"Take  of  Rhatany,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twtlve  troyounccs;  Sugar 
[refined],  in  coarse  powder,  thirty  troyouncea;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix 
the  Rhttiany  with  half  a  pint  of  Water,  and,  having  allowed  the  mixture  to  Bt&od 
for  two  hours,  introduce  it  into  a  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Water 
upon  it  until  four  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained.  Evaporate  this,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  to  seventeen  fluidounccs,  and,  having  added  the  Sugar,  dissolve 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain  the  solution  while  hot.  This  Syrup 
may  also  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Rhatany  ^uoirwyou/icea;  Sugar  in  coarse  powder,  ^iWy 
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troyounces;  Water  a  pin^.  Dissolve  the  Extract  in  the  Water,  and  filter;  then, 
having  added  the  Sugar,  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain  the 
solution  while  hot."  U.  S. 

As  rhatany  yields  a  variable  proportion  of  extract,  it  follows  that  the  syrup 
resulting  from  these  two  modes  of  preparation  must  differ.  To  obviate  this  evil 
as  far  as  possible,  care  should  be  taken,  in  following  the  first  process,  to  select 
the  best  rhatany,  and  preferably  the  small  roots,  as  it  is  these  only  which  will 
yield  two  ounces  of  good  extract  to  the  pound. 

In  the  second  process,  extract  of  rhatany  as  free  as  possible  from  insoluble 
matter  should  be  chosen ;  and  that  prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  directions 
will  be  found  the  best.  (See  Extractum  Krameriae.)  This  preparation  affords  a 
convenient  mode  of  exhibiting  rhatany  to  infants.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  half 
a  fluidounce,  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  twenty  or  thirty  minims.  W. 

SYRUPUS  LACTUCARII.  U.S,  Syrup  of  Lactucarium, 
"Take  of  Lactucarium  a  troyounce;  Syrup  fourteen  fluidounces ;  Diluted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Lactucarium  with  sufiicient  Diluted 
Alcohol,  gradually  added,  to  bring  it  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Then  introduce 
it  into  a  conical  percolator,  and,  having  carefully  covered  the  surface  with  a 
piece  of  muslin,  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  half  a  pint  of  tinc- 
ture has  pavssed.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  160°,  to  two  fluidounces,  mix  it  with  the  Syrup,  previously  heated, 
and  strain  while  hot."  U.  S. 

This  syrup  has  the  virtues  of  lactucarium,  free  from  its  inert  albuminous  mat- 
ter.   The  dose  of  it  is  two  or  three  fluidrachms.  W. 

SYRUPUS  LIMONIS.  U.S.,  Br.    Syrup  of  Lemon. 

"  Take  of  Lemon  Juice,  recently  expressed  and  strained,  a  pint ;  Sugar  [re- 
fined], in  coarse  powder,  forty -eight  troyounces ;  Water  a  pint.  Mix  the  Lemon 
Juice  and  Water,  and,  having  added  the  Sugar  to  the  mixture,  dissolve  it  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain  the  solution  while  hot."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Fresh  Lemon  Peel  two  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Lemon  Juice, 
strained,  one  pint  [Imperial  measure] ;  Refined  §i\igB>r  two  pounds  and  a  quarter 
[avoird.].  Add  the  Sugar  and  the  Lemon  Peel  to  the  Lemon  Juice  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  dissolve  the  Sugar  with  the  aid  of  a  steam  or  water  bath,  then  strain. 
The  product  should  weigh  three  pounds  and  a  half  [avoird.],  and  should  have 
the  sp.gr.  l-340."J?r. 

The  British  preparation  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia in  possessing  more  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  rind ;  and  it  would  be 
an  improvement  to  our  formula  to  add  a  little  grated  fresh  lemon-peel  to  the 
other  ingredients.  In  the  present  U.  S.  syrup,  the  juice,  instead  of  being  used 
undiluted,  as  in  the  process  of  1850,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  water, 
which  is  an  improvement. 

This  syrup  forms  a  cooling  and  grateful  addition  to  beverages  in  febrile  com- 
plaints, and  serves  to  conceal  the  taste  of  saline  purgatives  in  solution.      W. 

SYRUPUS  MORL^r.    Syrup  of  Mulberries. 

"  Take  of  Mulberry  Juice  one  pint  [Imperial  measure] ;  Refined  Sugar  two 
pounds  [avoirdupois];  Rectified  Spirit  two  fluidounces  and  a  half.  Dissolve 
the  Sugar  in  the  Juice,  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  remove  the  scum,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  dregs,  if  any  ap- 
pear. Lastly,  add  the  Spirit.  The  product  should  weigh  three  pounds  six 
ounces  [avoird.],  and  should  have  the  sp.gr.  1-330." ^r. 

This  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  lemon  syrup.  In  like  manner 
syrups  may  be  prepared  from  various  succulent  fruits,  such  as  strawberries^ 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  pineapples,  &c.  When  the  juice  is  thick, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  from  one-third  of  its  bulk  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water  pre- 
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viously  to  the  addition  of  the  sugar.  In  the  preparation  of  raspberry  syriip^ 
which,  as  ordinarily  made,  is  apt  to  gelatinize,  M.  Blondeau  recommends  that 
the  strained  juice  be  allowed  to  stand  from  eight  to  fifteen  honrs,  according  to 
the  temperature,  in  order  to  ferment.  The  juice  separates  into  two  portions,  the 
upper  thick,  the  lower  clear.  The  latter  is  to  be  separated  by  straining,  and 
made  into  a  syrup  with  the  usual  proportion  of  sugar.  The  process  of  the  Lon- 
don College  for  Syrupus  Mori,  retained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  recommendation.  These  syrups  are  employed  to  flavour  drinks, 
and  are  much  used  as  grateful  additions  to  carbonic  acid  water.*  W. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS.  Br.    Syrup  of  Poppies. 

'*  Take  of  Poppy  Capsules,  bruised  and  freed  from  seed,  thirty-six  ounces 
[avoirdupois] ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  twenty  j)ints  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Rec- 
tified ^\i\nt  sixteen  fiuidounces ;  Refined  ^\xg^v  four  jjounds  [avoird.].  Ma- 
cerate the  Poppy  Capsules  in  the  Water,  in  a  water  bath,  kept  hot,  for  twelve 
hours.  Then  evaporate  all  the  water  except  that  absorbed  by  the  capsules,  press 
strongly,  and  strain.  Reduce  the  strained  liquor  to  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.], 
and,  when  quite  cold,  add  the  Spirit.  Mix  and  filter.  Distil  off  the  spirit,  eva. 
porate  the  remaining  liquor  to  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.],  and  then  add  the  Sugar. 
Tlie  product  should  weigh  six  pounds  and  a  half  [avoird.],  and  should  have  the 
Bp.gr.  1-320." 

As  the  capsules  contain  variable  proportions  of  the  nareotic  principle,  tbo 
syrup  prepared  from  them  is  necessarily  of  variable  strength.  It  was,  moreover, 
as  formerly  prepared,  very  apt  to  spoil.  It  is,  we  presume,  to  correct  this  tend- 
ency, that  the  direction  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  add  alcohol  to  the  in- 
fusion, by  which  coagulable  matter  may  be  separated;  the  alcohol  itself  being 

*  Some  practical  remarks  in  rdation  to  these  syrups,  so  much  used  with  artificial  mineral 
water,  may  prove  useful  to  the  inexperienced  pharmaceutist.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  fruit  employed  should  be  fully  ripe,  and  freed  from  all  its  natural  attachments,  as 
calyx,  stem,  &c.,  and  from  all  other  impurities.  Without  being  previously  crushed,  it 
should  be  put  into  canvass  or  woollen  bags,  which  should  bo  about  two-thirds  full  when 
placed  under  the  press.  The  expressing  force  should  be  gradually  increased,  so  as  effectu- 
ally to  reuiove  the  juice  with  as  little  of  the  tissue  of  the  fruit  as  possible.  It  is  customary 
to  make  a  pint  of  syrup  from  a  pint  measure  of  fruit,  and,  if  the  expressed  juice  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  to  dilute  it  with  water;  but  this  is  obviously  an  arbitrary  rule,  which 
cannot  be  universally  applied  without  injuriously  affecting  the  character  of  the  product. 
The  rule  in  iho  text  is  better;  viz.,  to  dilute  the  juice  when  too  thick.  In  dissolving  the 
sugar,  a«  "^liorf  nr\  exposure  to  heat  as  possible  is  desirable.  Some  dissolve  the  sugar  in  a 
pnv  ■       ,.  with  heat,  and  add  the  remainder  a  few  minutes  before  removal  from 

th>  its  contain  so  much  pectin  that  their  syrups  are  apt  to  gelatinize.    This 

lilt:  case  with  currants  and  raspberries.     A  mode  of  preventing  this  result 
ioned  in  the  text.    Another  method  is  to  add  to  the  juice,  after  expression, 

>*  bulk  of  the  juice  of  sour  cherries,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  fifteen 

boum,  and  ihi-n  .  [,  i-  itg  the  coagulated  pectin  by  very  gentle  pressure  in  a  cloth.  Pine- 
apple  M-mp  T  In  rithrr  in  iho  ordinary  mode,  or  by  slicing  the  fruit,  altornatinK 

til**  -  r.  perniiiting  tliem  to  stand  twenty«four  hours,  and 

thi  h  pound  of  the  pare<i  fruit,  with  thirty  ounces  of 

SI!/  .tity  of  water  two  pints  of  ."yrup.    For  somo 

fu.  of  particular  syrups,  the  rcider  is  referred 

t  .^..~....    i;rnal  qf  Pharman/  (xxii.  'IVl). 

'  use,  in  rhilailolj>lii:i.  a  viirioty  of 
i;  ■    ,  y   impart  an  aprcfiiMc  riohuoHS  of 

flavour.  1  is  made  to  dissolve,  williout  h«at, 

14poun'i  I,  havinj^  bcctiiiiuTif'lifitr'ly  bottled, 

is  placed  vw  i  cellar.  \i  Irom  tl:i'  '■>?  to  cir- 

cumstances. I  to  other  ^  <n  with  c.i  loasuret 

bciv:  '  '    -     -  -  '  •     '  \.  Smith, 

of  •  mixing 

tos^   -   :   :..:.,::-....- ,:       .     .^  .:...:......,:  ,. ...........  r  up,  and 

a  pmt  ot  cream  syrup.  {Am.  Joum.^f  Pkarm.^  xxvii.  4U7.) — Note*  to  th*  nuuh  and 
•dttiont. 
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fiubsequently  removed  by  distillation.  The  place,  however,  of  this  syrnp,  might, 
with  great  propriety,  be  supplied  by  a  syrup  prepared  from  one  of  the  salts  of 
morphia,  which  would  keep  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  uniform  strength. 
Four  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  syrup,  would  afford 
B  preparation  at  least  equal  to  the  average  strength  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  and 
much  more  certain  in  its  operation.  Mr.  Southall  recommends  that  the  syrup  of 
poppies  should  be  prepared  with  a  cold  infusion  made  by  percolation ;  the  same 
proportions  being  employed  as  directed  by  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
virtues  of  the  capsules  are  thus  extracted  without  those  principles  which  cause  the 
syrup  to  ferment  speedily.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  140.)  Mr.  Southall, 
after  preparing  the  infusion,  evaporates  it  to  the  proper  measure  before  adding 
the  sugar.  Mr.  Stocken  prefers  adding  the  sugar  before  the  concentration  is 
completed,  and  afterwards  evaporating  to  32°  of  the  saccharometer.  {Pharm. 
Journ.,  xi.  299.)  It  is  probable  that  a  syrup,  prepared  with  diluted  alcohol  as 
the  menstruum,  would  keep  better  than  that  made  on  either  of  the  above  plans.* 
The  syrup  of  poppies  is  employed,  chiefly  in  infantile  cases,  to  allay  cough, 
quiet  restlessness,  relieve  pain,  and  promote  sleep.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  flui- 
drachm  to  a  flnidrachm  for  an  infant,  from  half  a  fluidoance  to  a  fluidounce  for 
an  adult.  W. 

SYRUPUS  PRUNI  VIRGINIANiE.  U.S,  Syrup  of  Wild- cherry 
Bark, 

"Take  of  Wild-cherry  Bark,  in  coarse  powder, ^ue  troyounces;  Sugar  [re- 
fined], in  coarse  powder,  twenty-eight  troyounces ;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Moisten  the  Bark  thoroughly  with  Water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  close  vessel ;  then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  glass  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  Water  upon  it  until  a  pint  of  filtered  liquo;;  is  obtained.  To  tliis,  trans- 
ferred to  a  bottle,  add  the  Sugar,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved." 
U.S. 

This  process  afi'ords  a  handsome  syrup,  with  the  virtues  of  the  bark  unim- 
paired by  the  injurious  effects  of  heat.  It  is  based  upon  a  formula  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Procter  and  Turnpenny  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (xiv. 
27).  It  probably  more  precisely  represents  the  bark  than  is  done  by  the  fluid 
extract,  which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  tannic  acid  than  the  bark,  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  that  principle  by  combination  with  the 
albumen  of  the  almonds  used  in  the  process.  In  some  cases,  this  want  of  tannic 
acid  may  specially  recommend  the  fluid  extract ;  while  in  others,  as  in  the  diar- 
rhoea of  phthisis,  for  example,  the  syrup  or  infusion  might  be  preferable  from 
retaining  it.    The  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce.  W. 

SYRUPUS  RHEI.  U.S.    Syrup  of  Ehuharh, 

"Take  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Rhubarb  three  fluidounces ;  Syrup  twenty-nine 
fluidounces.    Mix  them  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

This  formula  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  1850,  as  being  more  precise.  The 
syrup  is  a  mild  cathartic,  adapted  to  the  cases  of  infants,  to  whom  it  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm.  W. 

SYRUPUS  RHEI  AROMATICUS.  U.S.  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhu- 
barb, 

*  Prof.  Procter  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  formula,  which  he  has  used  for  many 
years,  and  found  to  yield  a  good  syrup,  that  will  keep  well.  "Take  of  Poppy  Capsules,  de- 
prived of  their  seeds,  and  ground  into  coarse  powder,  eight  troyounces;  Sugar  Jif teen  troy- 
ounces; Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  fluidounces  of 
the  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  percolator,  and  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until 
three  pints  have  slowly  passed  Distil  off  the  alcohol  until  the  residual  liquid  is  reduced 
to  half  a  pint,  and  filter.  Allow  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  pass  through  the  filter  to  make 
the  filtrate  measure  half  a  pint;  then  add  the  Sugar,  dissolve  with  heat,  and  strain." — 
^ote  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyouncea  and  a  half; 
Cloves,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  each,  half  a  troy- 
ounce  ;  Nutmeg,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  ; 
Syrup  six  pints  ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders,  and, 
having  moistened  the  mixture  with  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  intro- 
duce it  into  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  a  pint 
of  tincture  has  passed.  Add  this  to  the  Syrup,  previously  heated,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly."  C7.  5.* 

The  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  is  a  warm  stomachic  laxative,  too  feeble  for 
adult  cases,  but  well  calculated  for  the  bowel-complaints  of  infants  which  are 
80  frequent  in  our  cities  during  the  summer  season,  and  as  a  remedy  for  which 
this  preparation,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  has  been  long  in  use  under  the  name  of 
spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb.  The  dose  for  an  infant  with  diarrhoea  is  a  fluidrachm, 
repeated  every  two  hours  till  the  passages  indicate  by  their  colour  that  the 
medicine  has  operated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  syrup,  as  prepared 
by  the  present  formula,  contains  one-seventh  of  diluted  alcohol,  which,  though 
not  injurious  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  this  syrup  is  used,  might  render  it 
too  stimulant  in  some  instances  of  diarrhoea  in  the  very  young  infant.        W. 

SYRUPUS  RHCEADOS.  Br.    S^/i^p  of  Red  Poppy. 

"  Take  of  Red-poppy  Petals  thirteen  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Refined  Sugar 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter  [avoird.] ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  mea- 
sure], or  a  sufficiency ;  Rectified  ^Spirit  two  fluidounces  and  a  half.  Add  the 
Petals  gradually  to  the  Water  heated  in  a  water-bath,  frequently  stirring,  and 
afterwards,  the  vessel  being  removed,  macerate  for  twelve  hours.  Then  press  out 
the  liquor,  strain,  add  the  Sugar,  and  dissolve  by  means  of  heat  When  nearly 
cold,  add  the  Spirit,  and  as  much  Distilled  Water  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
up  for  loss  in  the  process,  so  that  the  product  shall  weigh  three  pounds  ten 
ounces,  and  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  1-330."  Br. 

The  object  of  introducing  the  petals  into  water  heated  by  a  water-bath  is 
that  they  may  shrink  by  being  scalded ;  as  otherwise  they  could  not  be  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  quantity  of  water  directed.  After  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, they  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire,  lest  the  liquor  become 
too  thick  and  ropy.  The  fine  red  colour  of  this  syrup  is  its  only  recommendation. 
It  is  very  liable  to  ferment.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ROSiE  GALLICiE.  U.  S,,  Br.    Syrup  of  Red  Rose. 

"Take  of  Red  Rose,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounci>s :  Sugar 
[refined],  in  coarse  powder,  eighteen  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Rose  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in 
a  conical  glaiss  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  a 
fluidounce  of  tiucturo  has  passed.  Set  thifi  aside,  and  continue  the  percolation 
until  five  fluidounces  more  of  tincture  are  obtained.  Evaporate  this  with  a  gen- 
tle heat  to  a  fluidounce  and  a  half,  and  mix  it  with  seven  fluidounces  of  Water. 
Then,  having  added  the  Sugar,  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain  the  solution  while  hot.  Lastly,  when  the  solution  is  cold,  add  the  fluid- 
ounce  of  reserved  tincture,  and  mix  them  thoroughly."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  dried  Red-rose  Petals  two  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Refined  Su- 
gar thirty  ounces  [avoird.];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  mea- 

♦  The  following  is  th^  prefprrH  fonnnla  of  the  Phnrmacopoei*  of  1860,  omitted  in  Uie 
present  edition,  in  whirl  • -i  by  inacerntion.  "Takcof  Rhubarb,  bruiMd, 

two  ounctM  and  a  half;  '  nmion,  bruised,  each,  half  mn  otmet;  Nutaef, 

bruijiod,  (tco  drachms;   l^i.uiri  .mimimi  iw  j  "'  >.    Macerate  the  Rhubarb 

and  Aromatics  in  the  Diluted  .-Vicobol  for  T  lin;  then,  by  tiieana  of  a 

water-bath,  evaporate  the  liquor  to  a  pint,  ui.  ..  ot,  mix  it  with  the  8ynip 

preTiouely  heated."   Car«  ihould  >>c  taken,  in  craporating  the  tincture,  not  to  let  th«  heat 
•xceed  that  of  a  water-bath,  leat  the  aromatic  oils  should  be  driven  off. 
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sure  |.  Infuse  the  Petals  in  the  Water  for  two  hoars,  squeeze  throno^h  calico, 
and  filter.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  liquor  by  means  of  heat.  The  product 
should  weigh  two  pounds  fourteen  ounces  [aroird.],  and  should  have  the  sp.  gr. 
1-335."  Br. 

The  syrup  of  red  roses  is  mildly  astringent ;  but  is  valued  more  for  its  fine 
red  colour,  on  account  of  which  it  is  occasionally  added  to  mixtures.         W. 

SYRUPUS  RUBI.  U.S.    Syrup  of  Blackberry  Root. 

"  Take  of  Blackberry  Root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  eight  troyounces  ;  Syrup 
a  pint  and  a  half;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder, 
previously  moistened  Vfiihfour  fiuidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  into  a  glass  per- 
colator, and  pour  Dilated  Alcohol  upon  it  until  a  pint  and  a  half  of  tincture 
have  passed.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  1G0°,  to  half  a  pint;  then  mix  it  while  hot  with  the  Syrup  previously 
heated,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

This  process  might  perhaps  be  improved  by  filtering  the  concentrated  tinc- 
ture before  the  addition  of  the  sugar.  The  Syrup  is  a  new  oflBcinal  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  called  for  by  the  popularity  of  similar  preparations.  It  is  very 
useful  in  diarrhoea  of  relaxation,  and  in  the  chronic  forms  of  that  complaint. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  •  W. 

SYRUPUS  SARSAPARILL^  COMPOSITUS.  U,  S.  Compound 
Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla. 

"  Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  twenty-four  troyounces ; 
Guaiacum  Wood,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  three  troyounces ;  Pale  Rose, 
in  moderately  coarse  powder.  Senna,  in  moderately  coarse  powder.  Liquorice 
Root,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  each,  two  troyounces ;  Oil  of  Sassafras, 
Oil  of  Anise,  each,^ue  minims;  Oil  of  Gaultheria  three  minims;  Sugar,  in 
coarse  powder,  ninety-six  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  the  solid  ingredients,  except  the  Sugar,  with  three  pints  of  Diluted  Alco- 
hol, and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  transfer  it  to 
a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  ten 
pints  of  tincture  have  passed.  Evaporate  this,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  four 
pints,  filter,  and,  having  added  the  Sugar,  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
strain  the  solution  while  hot.  Lastly,  rub  the  Oils  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
solution,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  remainder."  U.  S. 

In  the  original  edition  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  published  in  1820,  a  pro- 
cess for  a  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  was  adopted,  intended  to  represent  the  famous 
French  sirop  de  Cuisinier.  This  was  very  much  improved  in  the  revised  edi- 
tion published  in  1830;  and  the  amended  process  has  been  retained  with  little 
alteration  in  the  subsequent  editions;  the  process  of  percolation  having  been 
substituted  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  for  simple  maceration  directed  in  the 
first  of  the  two  formulas  of  1850.  In  the  original  process,  the  sarsaparilla  was 
subjected  to  long  decoction  with  water.  Now  it  has  been  proved  that  diluted 
alcohol  more  thoroughly  extracts  the  acrid  principle  of  the  root,  upon  which  its 
activity  probably  depends,  than  water,  and  that  this  principle  is  either  dissipated 
or  destroyed  by  the  long-continued  application  of  a  boiling  heat.*  In  the  pre* 
sent  formula,  therefore,  which  employs  diluted  alcohol  as  the  menstruum,  the 
root  is  more  completely  exhausted  of  its  active  matter;  while  the  heat  applied 
to  the  concentration,  being  no  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol,  is  insufficient  to  injure  the  preparation.  The  spirituous  menstruum 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  not  dissolving  the  inert  fecula,  which  encumbers 

*  See  fi  paper  by  Jf.  Hancock,  M.  D.,  republished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  rharmacy  (i.  295);  a  communication  by  M.  B6ral  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  (xt. 
657);  another  by  M.  Soubeiran  in  the  same  journal  (xvi.  38);  and  a  paper  by  T.  J.  Ilut- 
band  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (xy.  6). 
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the  syrnp  prepared  by  decoction,  and  renders  it  liable  to  spoil.  In  the  Pharma- 
copoeia  of  1840,  the  pale  or  hundred-leaved  roses  were  very  properly  substituted 
for  the  red  ;  as  their  slightly  laxative  property  accords  better  with  the  character 
of  the  preparation.  The  operator  should  be  careful  to  comply  exactly  with  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  not  only  those  of  the  present  formula,  including 
the  use  of  the  water-bath,  but  also  the  general  rules  given  for  the  management 
of  the  process  of  percolation.  The  essential  oils,  being  intended  solely  to  com- 
municate an  agreeable  flavour,  are  used  in  very  small  proportion.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  process  is  that  a  portion  of  the  resin,  extracted  by  the  alcohol 
from  the  guaiacum  wood,  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  the  tincture; 
but  this  is  separated  by  the  filtration  directed,  and  is  therefore  of  no  disadvan- 
tage to  the  preparation.  But  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  that  much  of  the 
sarsaparilla,  as  it  exists  in  the  market,  is  nearly  or  quite  inert,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  disappointment  in  the  nse  of  this  or  any  other  prepara- 
tion, unless  satisfied  of  the  good  quality  of  the  drug  from  which  it  is  made. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  often  given  in  connection  with  this  syrup,  is 
said  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  it,  being  converted  into  calomel.  M.  Le- 
page, of  Gisors,  proposes  as  a  substitute  the  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium 
(see  Part  III.),  which  he  has  found  not  to  undergo  decomposition.  (Journ.  de 
Fharm.,  3e  ser.,  viii.  63.) 

The  dose  of  the  syrup  is  half  a  fluidounce,  equivalent  to  somewhat  less  than 
a  drachm  of  the  root,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLiE.  U.S.,  Br.  Syrup  of  Squill. 

"  Take  of  Vinegar  of  Squill  a  pint ;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse  powder,  twenty' 
four  troyounces.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Vinegar  of  Squill,  with  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat,  and  strain  the  solution  while  hot."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Squill,  bruised,  two  ounces  andahalf  [avoirdupois];  Dilute  Ace- 
tic Acid  owe  pin/ [Imperial  measure];  Refined  Sugar /t<;o  potf«</«  [avoird.]; 
Proof  Spirit  one  fiuidounce  and  a  half.  Digest  the  Squill  in  the  Dilute  Acetic 
Acid  for  three  days,  with  a  gentle  heat;  express,  add  the  Spirit,  and  filter; 
then  mix  in  the  Sugar,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  product  should 
weigh  three  pounds  two  ounces  [avoird.],  and  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  1-330."  Br. 

This  syrup  is  much  employed  as  an  expectorant,  especially  in  combination 
with  a  solution  of  tartarized  antimony.  The  dose  is  about  a  fluidrachm.  In  in- 
fantile cases  of  catarrh  and  other  pectoral  complaints,  it  is  someiiraes  given,  in 
the  same  dose,  as  an  emetic.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SCILL^  COMPOSITUS.  U,S.  Compound  Syrup  of 
Squill.    Hive  Syrup. 

"Take  of  Squill,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  Seneka,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  each, /our /royounce«;  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa/oHy-etyA/ 
grains;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse  ^offdav,  forty-two  troyounces;  Diluted  Al- 
cohol, Water,  each,  o  sufficient  quantity.  Aiix  the  Scjuill  and  Seneka,  and,  hav- 
ing moistened  the  mixture  with  lialf  a  pint  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  allow  it  to  stand 
for  an  hour.  Then  transfer  it  to  a  conical  percolator,  and  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  three  pints  of  tincture  have  pa.*J8ed.  Hoil  this  for  a  few  minutes, 
evaporate  it  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  a  pint,  add  six  fluidounces  of  boiling 
Water,  and  filter.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  filtered  licpiid,  and,  having  heated 
the  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  strain  it  while  hot.  Then  dissolve  the  Tartrate 
^f  Antimony  and  i'otassa  in  the  solution  while  still  hot,  and  add  sufDcient  boiU 
•ng  Water,  through  the  strainer,  to  make  it  measure  three  pints.  Lastly,  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together."  U.  .S. 

This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  popular  preparation  called  Cojre/a 
hive-syrup,  from  which  it  differs  chieliy  in  containing  sugar  insteaci  of  honey. 
Prepared  as  originally  directed  in  the  PharmacopaMa,  it  invariably  fermented 
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from  the  want  of  safficie.it  (foncentration.  This  defect  was  corrected  at  the  re- 
vision of  1840,  when  also  sugar  was  substituted  for  honey,  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertain  consistence  and  constitution  of  the  latter.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1850  two  formulas  were  given  for  this  syrup  ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  virtues 
of  the  squill  and  seneka  were  extracted  by  long  boiling  with  water,  in  the  second, 
by  percolation  with  water  to  which  a  small  portion  of  alcohol  was  added.  The 
latter  was  preferable  when  skilfully  performed ;  as  it  avoided  in  great  measure 
the  injurious  influence  of  boiling  upon  the  seneka,  exhausted  both  this  and  the 
squill  more  readily  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  menstruum, 
and  afforded  a  solution  of  their  active  principles,  less  embarrassed  with  inert 
matters  calculated  to  favour  fermentation.  In  this  process,  the  filtered  liquor 
was  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  after  which 
the  evaporation  was  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  present  formula  is 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  one  just  described;  as,  diluted  alcohol  being 
employed  as  the  menstruum,  less  of  the  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is 
extracted ;  while  any  disadvantage  from  the  spirituous  addition  is  obviated  by 
the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and  the  addition  of  water ;  the  pro- 
vision being  retained  to  boil  the  tincture  for  a  short  time  to  get  rid  of  any  albu- 
men that  may  have  been  taken  up.* 

The  compound  syrup  of  squill  combines  the  virtues  of  seneka,  squill,  and  tartar 
emetic,  of  the  last  of  which  it  contains  one  grain  in  every  fluidounce.  It  is  emetic, 
diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  frequently  cathartic,  and  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  mild  cases  of  croup,  in  the  latter  stages  of  severe  cases  when  the  object 
is  to  promote  expectoration,  and  in  other  pectoral  affections  in  which  the  same 
indication  is  presented.  As  an  emetic,  however,  in  croup,  we  prefer  a  simple 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  water.  The  dose  of  this  syrup  is,  for  children,  from 
ten  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  according  to  the  age,  and  should  be  repeated  in  cases 
of  croup  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  it  vomits.  As  an  expectorant  for 
adults  the  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  drops.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SENEGiE.  U.  S,   Syrup  of  Seneka. 

**Take  of  Seneka,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /bitr  troyounces;  Sugar  [re- 
fined], itt  coarse  powder,  fifteen  troyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints. 
Moisten  the  Seneka  with  two  fluidounces  of  the  Diluted  Alcohol ;  then  transfer 
it  to  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  Di- 
luted Alcohol.  When  the  tincture  has  ceased  to  pass,  evaporate  it,  by  means  of 
a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°,  to  half  a  pint;  then  filter, 
and,  having  added  the  Sugar,  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain 
the  solution  while  hot."  U.  S. 

This  is  essentially  the  second  of  the  two  formulas  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1850;  the  first  having  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition,  as  quite  super- 
annuated.   There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  existing  formula  be  carried  duly  into 

*  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  making  this  preparation  so  as  to  keep  well.  Va- 
rious improvements  upon  the  former  officinal  formula  have  been  suggested.  Dr.  Cummings, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  proposed  to  use  diluted  acetic  acid  as  the  menstruum  for  squill,  and  di- 
luted alcohol  for  .^eneka;  and  thought  that  a  syrup  might  thus  be  made  which  would  not 
ferment.  {Am.  Jmim.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  397.)  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  has  found  great 
satisfaction  from  the  following  method  of  proceeding.  As  soon  as  one  portion  of  the  syrup 
has  been  made  for  use,  he  begins  to  prepare  another  in  the  following  manner.  Coarsely 
powdered  seneka  and  squill,  of  each  5viij,  are  macerated  with  a  gallon  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  alcohol  and  two  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  first  portion  is  nearly 
cansumed,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months,  wlien  the  mixture  is  expressed  or  submitted 
to  percolation.  The  tincture  is  then  evaporated,  till  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off,  the 
residue  is  filtered  cold,  Ibvij  of  sugar  are  added,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  without  boiling 
to  Ovj,  is  strained  if  necessary,  and  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  added  for  each  f,^j.  (Rid., 
xxvii.  220.)  But  the  improvement  in  the  officinal  formula,  it  is  hoped,  will  obviato  all 
necessity  for  substituted  formulas  in  future.  — Note  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  editiont. 
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execution,  it  will  yield  an  excellent  preparation.  But,  in  consequence  of  tbr^ 
abundance  of  a  pectin-like  matter  in  seneka,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  syrup  quite 
clear  without  clarification  with  albumen.  The  syrup  affords  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  exhibiting  seneka  in  pectoral  complaints.  It  may  be  given  as  a  stimu- 
lant expectorant  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

SYRUPUSSENN^E.^r.    AS'^rM;?^/ .Sienna. 

"Take  of  Senna,  broken  small,  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Oil  of  Cori- 
ander/A  ree  minims;  Refined  Sugar  twenty-four  ounces  [avoird.];  Distilled 
Water  five  pints  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency ;  Rectified  Spirit  ttvo 
Huidounces.  Digest  the  Senna  in  seventy  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  press  and  strain.  Digest  the  murk  in  thirty  [fluid]ounces  of  the 
Water  for  »ix  hours;  press  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  ten 
fluidounces,  and,  when  cold,  add  the  Rectified  Spirit,  previously  mixed  with  the 
Oil  of  Coriander.  Clarify  by  filtration,  and  wash  what  remains  on  the  filter  with 
Distilled  Water,  until  the  washings  make  up  the  filtrate  to  sixteen  fluidounces. 
Then  add  the  Sugar,  and  dissolve  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  product  should 
weigh  two  pounds  ten  ounces  [avoird.],  and  should  have  the  sp.  gr.  1-310."  Br. 

The  present  British  syrup,  which  has  superseded  the  former  syrups  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  diflfers  from  them,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  very  greatly  in  strength  ;  so  that,  iu  prescribing  it,  phy- 
sicians accustomed  to  the  doses  of  the  former  syrups  must  be  on  their  guard  not 
very  seriously  to  overdose  their  patients.  The  syrup,  as  made  by  the  above  for- 
mula, contains  the  strength  of  about  thirty  grains  of  senna  in  each  fluidrachm, 
and  should  rank  with  the  Fluid  Extracts  rather  than  the  Syrups.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  would  be  one  or  two  fluidrachms;  but  for  children,  for  whom  it  was 
originally  intended,  not  more  than  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  that  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  age.  It  has  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharraacopceia,  under  the  impression,  we  presume,  that  its  place  might  be 
supplied  by  the  fluid  extract.  W. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS.  U.S.,  Br.   Syrup  of  Tohi. 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  Tolu  two  fluidounces;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse  powder,  twenty-six 
troyounces;  Water  a  pint.  Rub  the  Tincture  of  Tolu  first  with  the  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia  and  two  troyounces  of  the  Sugar,  then  with  the  Water  gradually 
added,  and  filter.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar,  and, 
having  dissolved  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  strain  the  solution  while  hot." 
U.  S. 

"Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  [avoirdupois];  Refined 
Sugar  tvoo  pounda  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure],  or 
a  sufficiency.  lioil  the  Balsam  in  the  Water  for  half  an  hour  in  a  lightly  covered 
vessel,  stirring  occasionally.  Then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  Distilled  Water, 
if  necessary,  so  that  the  liquid  shall  mensuro  sixteen  [fluid]ounces.  Filter  the 
solution  when  cold,  arid  the  Sugar,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  a  steam  or  water- 
bath.  The  product  should  weigh  three  pounds  [avoird.],  and  should  have  the 
sp.gr.  l-330."^r. 

In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  tincture  of  tohi  is  rubbed  with  the  carbonate  of  magw 
nesia  and  a  little  sugar,  and  afterwards  with  the  water,  in  order  to  enable  this 
fluid  to  take  from  the  tincture  ail  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving;  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  the  precipitated  resin  of  the  tincture  being  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. The  process  is  then  completed  by  forming  a  syrup  with  the  filtered  liquid. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  a  formula  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Finley,  and  published 
Id  a  note  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  resulting  syrup  is 
beautifully  and  permanently  clear,  and  hi  '  -lly  the  flavour  of  the  bal- 

sam. In  the  British  process  the  soluble  pi  c  balsam  are  extracted  bj 
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boiling  it  with  water,  but  with  great  waste  of  the  material,  as  the  water  dissolves 
bat  a  small  portion  of  the  active  matter  of  the  balsam.  To  obviate  this  waste, 
the  same  portion  of  balsam  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  usually  employed  in 
successive  operations ;  and  it  long  continues  to  impart  odour  and  taste  to  boiling 
water.  The  British  syrup  may  have  an  equal  and  possibly  a  finer  flavour,  but  is 
less  eflBcient  medicinally  than  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  At  best,  how- 
ever, the  syrup  of  tolu  is  a  feeble  preparation,  and  is  used  chiefly  to  impart  its 
agreeable  flavour  to  mixtures. 

Off.  Prep.  Trochisci  Cubebae,  U.  S.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S.,  Br.   Syrup  of  Ginger. 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  Ginger  six  Jluidounces ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  half 
airoyounce;  Sugar  [refined],  in  coarse  powder,  one  hundred  and  eight  troy- 
ounces;  Water /our  pints.  Evaporate  the  Tincture  to  three  fluidounces  with  a 
gentle  heat;  then  rub  it  first  with  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  two  troy-r 
ounces  of  the  Sugar,  and  afterwards  with  the  Water  gradually  added,  and  filter. 
To  the  filtered  liquid  add  the  remainder  of  the  Sugar,  and,  having  dissolved  it 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  strain  the  solution  while  hot."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  Ginger  one  fiuidounce;  Syrup  seven  fluidounces. 
Mix  with  agitation."  ^r. 

The  U.  S.  process  for  syrup  of  ginger  is  upon  the  same  amended  plan  as  that 
adopted  for  Syrup  of  Tolu,  and  yields  a  fine  preparation  entirely  free  from  tur- 
bidness.  As  the  active  principles  of  ginger  are  soluble  in  water,  nothing  is  lost 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  concentrated  tincture  by  means  of  water,  and  the 
separation  of  the  resinous  matter  by  filtration.  The  British  syrup  being  made 
by  the  simple  incorporation  of  the  tincture  with  syrup,  has  of  course  all  the 
strength  of  the  ginger,  but  is  inferior  to  the  U.  S.  preparation  in  appearance 
and  flavour.  The  old  plan  of  using  water  as  the  menstruum  has  been  entirely 
abandoned,  as  the  syrup  thus  made  is  encumbered  with  mucilage  and  starch,  and 
consequently  rendered  more  liable  to  decomposition. 

In  order  that  the  preparation  may  be  of  the  proper  strength,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tincture  should  have  been  made  with  the  best  Jamaica  ginger.  The 
syrup  of  ginger  is  much  used  as  a  warm  stomachic  addition  to  tonic  and  purga- 
tive infusions  or  mixtures,  and  to  impart  flavour  to  drinks,  particularly  to  car- 
bonic acid  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Trochisci  Zingiberis,  U.  S.  W. 

TINCTURjE. 
Tinctures. 

Tinctures,  in  the  pharmaceutical  sense  of  the  term,  are  solutions  of  medicinal 
substances  in  alcohol  or  diluted  alcohol,  prepared  by  maceration,  digestion,  or 
percolation.  Solutions  in  spirit  of  ammonia  and  ethereal  spirit  are  embraced 
under  the  same  denomination,  but  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
ammoniated  tinctures  and  ethereal  tinctures.  The  advantages  of  alcohol  as  a 
menstruum  are,  that  it  dissolves  principles  which  are  sparingly  or  not  at  all  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  contributes  to  their  preservation  when  dissolved  ;  while  it  leaves 
behind  some  inert  substances  which  are  dissolved  by  water.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, is  absolute  alcohol  employed.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  of  the 
sp.  gr.  0-835  ;  the  British,  0  838.  When  of  these  densities  it  contains  water,  and 
is  capable  of  dissolving  more  or  less  of  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  anhy- 
drous alcohol;  while  its  solvent  power,  in  relation  to  bodies  soluble  in  that  fluid, 
is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Diluted  alcohol  or  proof  spirit  is  often 
preferable  to  officinal  alcohol;  as  it  is  capable  of  extracting  a  larger  proportion 
of  those  active  principles  of  plants  which  require  an  aqueous  menstruum,  at  the 
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same  time  that  it  is  strong  enough,  in  most  instances,  to  prevent  spontaneont 
decomposition,  and  has  the  advantages  of  being  cheaper  and  less  stimulating.* 
The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  different  Pharmacopoeias  is  not  of  the  same  strength, 
that  of  the  United  States  consisting  of  equal  measures  of  officinal  alcohol  and 
water,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  0  941 ;  while  that  of  the  British,  called  Spiritui 
Tenuior  or  Proof  Spirit,  has  the  sp.  gr.  0  920.  The  difference,  however,  is  not 
very  material.  Alcohol  or  rectified  spirit  is  preferred  as  the  solvent,  when  the 
substance  to  be  extracted  or  dissolved  is  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  as 
in  the  instances  of  the  resins,  guaiac,  camphor,  and  the  essential  oils.  The  pre- 
sence of  water  is  here  injurious,  not  only  by  diluting  the  menstruum,  but  by  ex- 
ercising an  affinity  for  the  alcohol  which  interferes  with  its  solvent  power.  Thus, 
water,  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  one  of  these  bodies,  produces  a  precipi- 
tate by  abstracting  the  alcohol  from  it.  Diluted  alcohol  or  proof  spirit  is  em- 
ployed, when  the  substance  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water;  or  when  one 
or  more  of  the  ingredients  are  soluble  in  the  one  fluid,  and  one  or  more  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  those  vegetables  which  contain  extractive  or  tannin,  or 
the  native  salts  of  the  organic  alkalies,  or  gum  united  with  resin  or  essential  oil. 
As  these  include  the  greater  number  of  medicines  from  which  tinctures  are  pre- 
pared, diluted  alcohol  is  most  frequently  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  tinctures,  the  medicine  should  be  in  the  dry  state, 
and  properly  comminuted  by  being  bruised,  sliced,  or  pulverized.  It  is  usually 
better  in  the  condition  of  a  coarse  than  of  a  very  fine  powder;  as  in  the  latter 
it  is  apt  to  agglutinate,  and  thus  present  an  impediment  to  the  penetration  of 
the  menstruum.  When  several  substances  differing  in  solubility  are  employed, 
they  should  be  added  successively  to  the  spirit,  those  least  soluble  first,  those 
most  so  last;  as  otherwise  the  menstruum  might  become  saturated  with  the  in- 
gredient for  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity,  and  thus  be  rendered  incapable 
of  dissolving  a  due  proportion  of  the  others. 

Until  recently,  tinctures  have  been  universally  prepared  by  maceration  or 
digestion.  The  Edinburgh  College  directed  digestion  to  be  continued  usually 
for  seven  days.  Our  own  Pharmacopoeia  formerly  directed  maceration  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  and  extended  the  period  to  two  weeks.  The  latter  plan  was 
preferable,  as  it  was  more  convenient  and  equally  effectual,  the  lower  temper- 
ature being  compensated  by  the  longer  maceration.  In  several  instances  in 
which  maceration  is  ordered  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  still  continued  for  two 
weeks;  but  the  period  is  very  properly  altered  to  suit  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stance acted  on,  being  sometimes  shortened  to  a  week  when  the  medicine  readily 
yields  its  virtues  to  the  menstruum,  and  sometimes  continued  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  its  solution,  when  It  is  wholly  soluble,  as  in  the  tinctures  of  iodine 
and  tolu.  When  circumstances  require  that  the  tincture  should  be  speedily  pre- 
pared, digestion  may  be  resorted  to.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep  the 
vessels  well  stopped,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  The 
materials  should  be  frequently  shaken  during  the  digestion  or  maceration;  and 
this  caution  is  especially  necessary  when  the  substance  acted  on  is  in  the  stat© 
of  powder.  The  tincture  should  not  be  used  till  the  maceration  is  completed; 
when  it  should  be  separated  from  the  dregs  either  by  simply  filtering  it  through 
paper,  or,  when  force  is  requisite,  by  first  expressing  it  through  lineu,  and  sub- 
sequently filtering. 

The  plan  of  preparing  tinctures  by  percolation  has  recently  been  extensively 

''^  Mr.  Wm.  Uaatick,  in  H  iilothePliui            .  i  lilJournal  and  Traosactioni, 
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or  <ii'"*"'!  "i-.i..!  .;•■'!•"  >■•   <••!:(>.  M.  •        '    ..mce  of  aoetous  formcntatioa 

tak  I       III  .  i   I  I .  lie  to  tbia  ohAoge  art  ihoM  of 

«cin:  .  iru,  lioj.s,  .'iIoo'4,  and  the  oompound  iinoiurt 

-)f  ciiitiiiiiiou.    The  best  prevenlive  i  lUem  in  full  and  well-«loMd  boUlet,  At  a  low 

bemperature.  ^Am,  Joum.  0/ Fharm.,  »*.  ..   , 
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adopted;  and  has  been  fouod  to  answer  well  when  skilfully  executed.  In  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  and  in  the  late  Ed.  Pharmacopoeia,  this  mode  of 
preparation  was  given  as  an  alternative  in  numerous  instances;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  exclusively  recommended  in  some,  except  for  its  liability  to  fail 
in  inexperienced  hands.  In  the  present  edition  of  our  national  standard,  per- 
colation has  been  adopted  as  the  rule;  maceration  being  directed  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  it  was  deemed  preferable,  and  the  alternative  expressly  allowed 
only  in  a  single  tincture,  that,  namely,  of  aloes  and  myrrh.  The  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, preferring  maceration  or  digestion  in  several  instances,  has  adopted 
percolation  as  a  general  rule;  but,  as  if  unprepared  to  trust  this  process  alone, 
has  combined  with  it  a  preliminary  maceration  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  a  final 
expression,  so  as  to  separate  the  last  remains  of  the  tincture  from  the  dregs. 
Perhaps  these  modifications  may  be  desirable  in  instances  where  the  operator  is 
insufficiently  skilful ;  but  percolation,  properly  managed,  is  of  itself  adequate  to 
all  the  desired  purposes,  even  to  the  removal  of  almost  the  last  drop  of  impreg- 
nated menstruum  from  the  dregs;  and,  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  apothecary  has  acquired  the  requisite  skill.  Where  the  operator 
cannot  trust  himself  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  better  to  recur  to  the  old  method 
of  maceration  for  two  weeks.  The  reader  will  find  rules  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  process  of  percolation  at  pages  894  and  905.  It  has  been  objected 
to  this  process  that  it  yields  tinctures  of  variable  strength,  according  to  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  conducted ;  but,  from  numerous  experiments  performed,  in 
reference  to  this  point,  by  M.  H.  Buignet,  of  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  tinctures 
made  by  percolation  are  quite  as  equable  in  strength  as  those  prepared  by  ma- 
ceration, while  they  uniformly  contain  more  of  the  soluble  matter  of  the  drug 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  menstruum.  The  same  writer  states  that  he  has 
constantly  found  three  parts  of  alcohol,  used  in  this  method,  to  one  of  the  material 
acted  on,  sufficient  almost  wholly  to  exhaust  drugs  of  their  soluble  matter.  He 
has  derived  no  advantage  from  the  preliminary  maceration  usually  practised. 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  185T,  p.  It2.)  M.  Personne,  however,  has  inferred^ 
from  his  own  observation,  that  five  parts  of  alcohol  are  required  by  most  sub- 
stances. {Ibid.,  Avril,  1860,  p.  274.)  Our  own  Pharmacopoeia  generally  exceeds 
this.  It  has  been  contended  in  opposition  to  percolation,  applied  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  tinctures,  that  the  menstruum  in  this  process  is  apt  to  load  itself  with 
substances,  which,  after  the  preparation  of  the  tincture,  are  deposited,  carrying 
down  with  them  more  or  less  of  the  active  matter;  but  M.  Yauflart  asserts  that 
more  than  twenty  years  of  observation  has  demonstrated  to  him,  that  tinctures 
by  displacement,  properly  filtered,  deposit  no  more  than,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  those  deposit  prepared  by  maceration.  {Ibid.,  Avril,  1862,  p.  262.)  Fi- 
nally, all  agree  that  the  percolated  tinctures  are  apt  to  contain  more  of  the 
soluble  matter  of  the  drug;  and  the  objections  all  resolve  themselves  into  a 
question  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Another  mode  of  exhausting  medicines  by  spirit  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  H. 
Bnrton.  It  consists  in  suspending  in  the  solvent,  immediately  under  its  surface, 
the  solid  matter  contained  loosely  in  a  bag.  The  liquid  in  contact  with  the  bag, 
becoming  heavier  by  impregnation  with  the  matters  dissolved,  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  its  place  is  supplied  with  a  fresh  portion,  which  in  its  turn  sinks ;  and  thus 
a  current  is  established,  which  continues  until  the  solid  substance  is  exhausted, 
or  the  liquid  saturated.  During  the  maceration,  the  bag  should  be  occasionally 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  bottle,  allowed  to  draii>,  and  then 
again  immersed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  period  of  maceration  is  much  shortened 
in  this  way.  {Lond.  Med.  Qaz.,  Aug.  30,  1844.)* 

*  For  this  mode  of  preparing  tinctures,  Mr.  Samuel  Gale  has  proposed  the  use  of  a  <»ylia- 
drical  stoneware  vessel,  with  a  diaphragm  capable  of  being  supported  at  difte~ent  Inghts 
by  projections  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar,  with  corresponding  notches  in  tJ<-  dia- 
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Tinctures,  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  expressed  juice  of  plants,  have 
been  long  in  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  liave  been  brought  into  notice 
in  Great  Britain.  They  are  sometimes  called  in  England  preserved  vegetable 
juices.  The  tinctures  of  some  of  the  narcotic  ^plants  might  no  doubt  be  advan- 
tageously prepared  in  this  way,  as  those  of  conium,  hyoscyamus,  and  belladonna. 
Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Bentley  have  paid  particular  attention  to  these  preparations. 
According  to  Mr.  Squire,  the  leaves  only  of  the  plants  should  be  used,  and,  in 
the  case  i»f  bieniiial  plants,  those  exclusively  of  the  second  year ;  and  they  should 
be  preferably  collected  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower.  Mr.  Bentley  recommends 
the  following  mode  of  preparation.  To  the  expressed  juice,  after  it  has  stood 
for  24  hours,  and  deposited  its  feculent  matter,  alcohol  of  0-838  is  to  be  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure  to  four  of  the  juice ;  and,  after  another 
period  of  24  hours,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered.  This  proportion  of  alcohol  has 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  juice,  while  it  causes  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  suspended  mucilaginous  matter.  But,  though  these  preserved 
juices  are  often  energetic,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  tinctures  prepared  from  the  fresh 
plant  mu.«t  be  still  more  so ;  as  they  contain  necessarily  not  only  the  soluble 
active  matter  of  the  juice,  but  that  also  which,  when  the  juice  is  expressed,  is 
left  in  the  solid  residue  of  the  plant.  Three  of  them  have  been  introduced  into 
the  British  Pliarmacopoeia,  under  the  name  simply  of  Sued  or  Juices. 

Tinctures  should  be  kept  in  bottles  accurately  stopped,  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation,  which  might,  in  some  instances,  be  attended  with  serious  inconve- 
nience, by  increasing  their  strength  beyond  the  officinal  standard. 

Medicines  are  most  conveniently  administered  in  tincture,  which  act  in  small 
doses;  as  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  which  they  are  dissolved  is  insufficient  to 
produce  an  appreciable  effect.  Those  which  must  be  given  in  large  doses  should 
be  cautiously  employed  in  this  form,  lest  the  injury  done  by  the  menstruum 
should  more  than  counterbalance  their  beneficial  operation.  This  remark  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  tinctures  is  apt  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  habits  of  intemperance.  The  tinctures  of  the  weaker  medi- 
cines are  more  frequently  given  as  adjuvants  of  other  remedies  than  with  the 
Tiew  of  obtaining  their  own  full  effects  upon  the  system. 

The  following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia. 

"When  tinctures  ore  prepared  by  percolation,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
observe  the  directions  given  at  page  3  [pntje  905  of  this  Dispensatory],  so  that 
the  substances  treated  may  be,  as  far  as  i)()ssible,  exhausted  of  their  soluble  prin- 
ciples, and  a  perfectly  clear  tincture  obtained.  When  prepared  by  maceration, 
they  require  to  be  frequently  shaken  during  the  process,  which  should  be  con- 
docted  in  glass  bottles  well  stopped." 

phragm,  to  permit  ita  ousy  passage  to  the  lovrer  ledges.  The  material  is  to  be  placed  upoa 
the  diaphragm,  and  kept  covered  whh  the  menstruum.  {Bee  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxii. 
881,  from  I'Uarm.  Joum.)    The  infusion  jars  described  and  figured  in  a  note  'wxpayt  1176 

tnay  *  '     '       '"  -  *'    :  ^i";?  tinctures  by  maceration. 

'i  living  the  mode  in  which  the  tinctures  of  the  medicines  enu- 

n»ci  1  L  1  .  .  .  i     J  .     .,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  at  Paris,  as  givea 

At  their  session  on  .June  lb,  1802. 

By  Percolalion  By  Percolation        By  Maceration        By  Maceration        By  Maceration 

with  with                           trith                           with                           with 

alcohol  of  ^fi.  alcohol  of  W*.         alcohol  of  W*.         alcohol  of  %^.         alcohol  of  W*. 

Belladonna.  Valerian.                 Aloes.  Castor.  Aseafetida. 

(Tonium.  Cinnamon.               Arnioa  flowers.  Columbo.  lialsaa  of  Pcra. 

JI;-o.scyamu8.  Red  Cinchona.        Catechu.  Colchicum  Seed.  BalsAm  of  Xolu. 

Stramonium.  Yellow  Cinchona.   Colchicum  bulbs.  Cloves.  Benxoin. 

Digi'nlis.  Gentian.  Ginger.  Ammoniao. 

QuaH<*ia.  Ipecacuanha.  Jalap.  Myrrh. 

Pale  (  inchona.  Musk.  Nux  Vomica.  Scammony. 

Bhalanj  Ububarb.  Saffron. 

Senna  SquilL  VauiUa. 
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The  officinal  Preparations  formerly  belonging  to  this  class,  which  have  been 
omitted  in  the  present  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  Tinctura  Ammoniae 
Camposita,  Lond.,  Essentia  Carui,  Dub.,  Tiyict.  Cassiae,  Ed.,  I'inct.  Castorei 
Ammoniata,  Ed.,  Tinct.  Cinchonm  Pallidse,  Lond.,  Tinct.  Cinnamomi  Comp., 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.,  Tirict.  Golchici  Comp.,  Lend.,  Tincl.  Cusparise,  Ed., 
Essentia  Foeniculi,  Dub.,  Tinct.  Lactucarii,  Ed.,  Tinct.  Matico,  Dub.,  Essen- 
Ha  Myristicas  Moschatse,  Dub.,  Essentia  Pulegii,  Dub.,  Tinct.  Opii  Ammoni- 
ata, Ed.,  Essentia  Fimentae,  Dub.,  Tinct.  Quassiae  Comp.,  Ed.,  Ti7ict.  Rhei 
Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.,  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Gentianse,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Essentia  Eosmarini, 
Dub.,  Tinct.  Sennae  Comp.,  Ed.,  and  Tinct.  Sennas  et  Jalapae,  U.  S.  Essentia 
Anisi,  Dub.,  and  Essentia  Cinnamomi,  Dub.,  have  been  transferred  to  tlie  Spi- 
rits with  changed  names,  and  some  change  of  strength;  as  also  have  the  Tinct. 
Camphorae,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.,  the  Tinct.  Olei  Menthae.  Piperitae,  U.  S.,  and  the 
Tinct.  Olei  Menthae  Viridis,\].  S.;  while  the  Tinct.  Saponis  Camphor atOfJJ.  S., 
has  been  placed  among  the  Liniments  with  the  altered  name  of  Linimentum 
Saponis. 

TINCTURA  ACONITI  FOLTL  U,S.   Tincture  of  Aconite  Leaf . 

"Take  of  Aconite  Leaf,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder, /owr  troyounces; 
Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluid- 
ounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  Tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  good  preparation  of  aconite  when  made  from  the  recently  dried 
leaves,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops.  A  saturated 
tincture  prepared  from  the  root  is  now  more  used.  It  is  much  stronger  than  the 
tincture  of  the  leaves,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  them  in 
prescription.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti  Radicis.)  W. 

TINCTURA  ACONITI  RADICIS.  U,S.  Tinctura  Aconiti.  Br, 
Tincture  of  Aconite  Root. 

"Take  of  Aconite  Root,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  six  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  pack  it 
firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two 
pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Aconite  Root,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a  half  [avoirdu- 
pois]; Rectified  Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Aconite 
Root  for  forty-eight  hours,  with  fifteen  [fluid]oit?ices  of  the  Spirit,  in  a  close 
vessel,  agitating  occasionally;  then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and,  when  the  fluid 
ceases  to  pass,  pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  five  [fluid]ounces  of  the 
Spirit.  As  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject  the  contents  of  the  per- 
colator to  pressure,  filter  the  product,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add  sufficient  Rec- 
tified Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.].  This  tincture  has  half  the  strength 
of  Tinctura  Aconiti,  Dub.,  and  one- third  of  the  strength  of  Tinctura  Aconiti, 
Lond.''  Br. 

The  tincture  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has  three  times  the  strength  of  the 
British.  It  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and  too  much  caution  can- 
not be  observed  to  avoid  mistaking  one  for  the  other.  In  preparing  it,  each  step 
of  the  process  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  root  should  be  thoroughly 
comminuted,  and  very  carefully  packed  in  the  percolator,  and  the  displacing 
menstruum  very  gradually  added.  As  annoyance  is  often  occasioned  in  powder- 
ing aconite  by  the  irritating  dust  which  is  apt  to  rise,  it  is  best  prepared  by  grind- 
ing in  a  mill ;  and,  if  the  operator  does  not  happen  to  have  such  an  instrument  at 
his  command,  Prof.  Procter  suggests  that  sufficient  alcohol  should  be  added  to 
the  root  in  a  mortar,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  dust.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.f 
March,  1861,  p.  103.)  The  dose  to  begin  with  is  from  five  to  ten  drops,  which 
may  be  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  uotii  \Xb 
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peculiar  effects  are  experienced.  That  of  the  British  tincture  is  three  times  as  much 
We  would  here  repeat  the  caution,  already  given  when  treating  of  Aconite  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  that  physicians  should  be  careful,  in  prescribing  either  ol 
th^  tinctures  of  aconite,  to  give  the  whole  name  of  the  one  they  intend,  as  other 
wise  serious  consequences  may  ensue.*  W. 

TINCTURA  ALOES.  U.S..  Br.   Tincture  of  Aloes. 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  a  iroyounce ;  Liquorice  [extract] 
three  troyounces ;  Alcohol  half  a  pint;  Distilled  Water  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  coarse  powder,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdnpois]; 
Extract  of  Liquorice  one  ounce  and  a  half  [avoird.];  Proof  Spirit  one  pint 
[Imperial  measure].    Macerate  for  seven  days,  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  suffi 
cient  Proof  Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  raeas.]."/lr. 

The  original  tincture  of  aloes  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  was  prepared  with 
the  officinal  diluted  alcohol,  without  the  addition  of  water.  At  present  it  is  little 
more  than  an  infusion,  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  alcohol  to  prevent  sponta- 
neous decomposition.  But,  while  this  change  has  been  made  in  the  U.  S.  for- 
mula, so  as  to  produce  conformity  with  the  British  Colleges,  in  the  late  construc- 
tion of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  their  old  formula  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  one  forsaken  by  us  adopted.  The  liquorice  is  in  both  formulas  added  to 
cover  the  taste  of  the  aloes ;  but  it  answers  the  end  imperfectly,  and  the  prepa- 
ration, on  account  of  its  unpleasant  bitterness,  is  little  used,  aloes  being  gene- 
rally administered  in  the  form  of  pill.  M.  Meniere  says  of  the  tincture  of  aloea 
that  it  deposits  crystals  of  aloin,  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  it  a  yellow  resinous  matter.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.^  Avril,  1861, 
p.  289.)  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidouncc  and  a  half.  Tincture 
of  aloes  is  highly  recommended  by  M.  Delioux  as  a  local  remedy  in  old  atonic 
ulcers,  bed-sores,  and  suppurating  wounds,  to  which  it  may  be  applied  on  lint 
{Pharm.  Journ.,  July,  1864,  p.  38.)  W. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  ET  MYRRHS.  U.S.  Tinctura  Aloes  Com- 
POSIT  A.  Lond.   Tincture  of  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 

"Take  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Myrrh,  in  moderately 
fine  powder,  each,  three  troyounces;  Saffron,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  a 
troyounce;  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders,  and,  having  moist- 
ened the  mixture  with  two  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  coni- 
cal percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  ])lnts  of  tincture  are 
obtained.  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  the  powders  with 
two  pints  of  Alcohol  for  fourteen  days,  and  filtering  through  j)aper."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  is  a  modification  of  the  elixir  pruprieialis  of  Paracelsus.  The 
saffron,  which  has  been  retained  in  compliance  with  former  prejudices,  can  add 
little  to  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation ;  and,  being  very  expensive,  has  with 
great  propriety  been  much  reduced  in  the  U.S.  formula.  It  serves,  however,  to 
impart  a  richness  to  the  tincture,  the  want  of  which  might  be  considered  a  defect 
by  those  accustomed  to  its  use. 

♦  The  tincture  propetac*]  by  Dr.  Fleming  should  always  be  expreshly  dcHignuUd  when 
prescribed.  It  is  considerably  ^trnn-'or  flinn  tin-  onicinal;  and  several  doatlis  hare  oc- 
curred from  the  use  of  it.  Th<  lula.  Take  of  the  root,  carefully  dried 
and  finely  powdered,  nxtttn  ttxtrrn  ftuiffouncfM.  Macerate  for  four 
da«H.  put  into  a  percolator,  a  iioi  uuiil  twenty-four  fluidounces  are  oblaitied. 
Not  -^lore  than  five  drops  of  t  be  given  as  a  commeocing  dose,  to  bo  inereaaed 
villit-  •■ '■ " ^  I 

I'l  lin  a  .Htrong  tincture,  and  at  the  aarac  time  comr 

plei<  ^  the  percolation  until  50  or  100  per  cent  more  of 

the  filtered  liquor  i^  obtained  tiian  is  wanted,  and  then  to  reduee  this  to  the  proper 
Bure  by  means  of  a  wat«r-b»Ui. — a\'oU  to  th*  tUvenlA  edUion. 
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The  tincture  is  pnrgative,  tonic,  and  emraenagogue,  and  is  considerably  em- 
ployed in  chlorosis,  and  other  disordered  states  of  health  in  females,  connected 
with  suppressed,  retained,  or  deficient  menstruation,  and  with  a  constipated  state 
of  bowels.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  stomachic  laxative  in  cold,  languid  habits, 
independently  of  menstrual  disorder.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidraehms. 

W. 

TINCTURA  ARNICA.  U.S.,  Br.   Tincture  of  Arnica. 

"  Take  of  Arnica  [flowers]  six  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  pint  and  a  half;  Water 
half  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Alcohol  and  Water, 
and,  having  moistened  the  Arnica  slightly  with  the  mixture,  bruise  it  thoroughly 
in  a  mortar.  Then  pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  pour  upon  it, 
first  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  afterwards  suflQcient  Diluted  Alcohol  to 
make  the  tincture  measure  two  pints."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  gives  directions  for  preparing  this  Tincture  from 
an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Arnica  Root,  in  fine  powder,  and  an  Imperial  pint  of 
Rectified  Spirit,  precisely  the  same  as  those  for  preparing  Tincture  of  Aconite 
Root.  (See  Tinclura  Aconiti,  page  1.384.) 

Either  alone,  or  diluted  with  water,  soap  liniment,  &c.,  tincture  of  arnica  is 
often  applied  popularly  to  bruises,  sprains,  tumours,  and  local  rheumatic  pains, 
under  the  impression  that  it  has  extraordinary  healing  powers.  It  probably 
acts  favourably  in  some  instances  as  a  gentle  irritant.  If  given  internally,  the  dose 
would  be  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidraehms.  W. 

TINCTURA  ASSAFCETID^.  U.S.,  Br.   Tincture  of  Assafetida, 

"Take  of  Assafetida,  bruised,  four  troyounces  ;  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U  S. 

"  Take  of  Assafetida,  in  small  fragments,  two  ounces  and  a  half  [avoirdupois]  ; 
Rectified  Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain, 
filter,  and  add  sufficient  Rectified  Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  jBr. 

This  tincture  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  resin.  It  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  assafetida.  The  medium 
dose  is  a  fluidrachm. 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Assafcetidae,  Br.  W. 

TINCTURA  AURANTII.  Br.   Tincture  of  Orange  Peel. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  two 
avoirdupois  ounces  of  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  "cut  small  and  bruised,"  and  one  Im- 
perial pint  o{  Proof  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  the  Tincture  of 
Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

It  is  the  peel  of  the  Seville  orange  which  is  directed  in  this  process;  and  the 
outer  part  only  should  be  used,  the  inner  whitish  portion  being  inert.  The  tinc- 
ture of  orange  peel  is  employed  as  a  grateful  addition  to  infusions,  decoctions, 
and  mixtures. 

Off.  Pi'ep.  Syrupus  Aurantii,  Br.;  Tinctura  Quinse  Composita,  Br.      W. 

TINCTURA  BELLADONNiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Tincture  of  Belladonna. 

"Take  of  Belladonna  Leaf,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  ^o^iditv,  four  ti'oy ounces ; 
Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity .  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces 
of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  one 
avoirdupois  ounce  of  Belladonna  Leaves,  in  coarse  powder,  and  one  Imperial 
pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  the  Tincture  of  Aconi^.e 
Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.)  "This  Tincture  has  about  half  tno 
Strength  of  Tinctura  Belladonnas,  Lond.,  Dub.^^  Br. 

According  to  Meniere,  this  tincture  deposits  on  standing  a  gray  pulverulent 
substance,  starch  and  gum,  and  cubical  crystals  of  an  undetermined  character 
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(Joum.  de  Phami.,  Avril,  1861,  p.  289.)  The  U.  S.  tincture  is  an  efficient  pre- 
paration when  made  from  the  recently  dried  leaves ;  but  the  imported  leaves 
are  of  very  uncertain  strength,  and  a  tincture  prepared  from  them  is  to  be  less 
relied  upon  than  the  extract.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops.  That  of 
the  British  tincture  is  at  least  twice  as  much.  W. 

TINCTURA  BENZOINI  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Br.  Compound  Tinc- 
ture of  Benzoin. 

"Take  of  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  three  troyounces;  Socotrine  Aloes,  in 
coarse  powder,  half  a  t  ray  ounce ;  Storax  two  troyounces ;  Balsam  of  Tolu  a 
troyounce ;  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through 
paper."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ou?20ps  [avoirdupois];  Prepared 
Storax  one  ounce  andahalf[^&\o\vd.2  ;  Balsam  of  Tolu  half  an  ounce  [avoird.] ; 
Socotrine  Aloes  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Rectified  Spirit  one  pint  [Im- 
perial measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  filter,  and  add  suflicient  Rectified 
Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  i^r. 

This  tincture  is  a  stimulating  expectorant,  occasionally  used  in  chronic  catar- 
rhal aff'ections.  It  has  been  recommended  also  in  chronic  dysentery,  with  a  view 
to  its  alterative  action  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  colon ;  but  it  is  most  em- 
ployed as  a  local  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  chapped  nipples,  &c.  It  has 
been  found  useful  injected  into  the  nostrils  in  obstinate  epistaxis.  {Braifhwaite, 
No.  37,  p.  58.)  It  is  the  balsamum  trauniaticum  of  the  older  Pharmacopceias, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  simplified  form  of  certain  complex  compositions, 
such  asbaunie  de  CO mmandeur,  Waders  balsam,  Friar^s  balsam,  Jesuits^  drops, 
dc,  which  were  formerly  in  repute,  and  are  still  esteemed  among  the  vulgar  as 
pectorals  and  vulneraries.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  Turlington^ s  balsam,  which 
is  a  popular  remedy  in  this  country  for  tiie  same  purposes.*  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  application  of  these  prei)arations  to  fresh  wounds  must 
frequently  prove  injurious,  by  inducing  too  much  inflammation,  and  thus  pre- 
venting union  by  the  first  intention.  The  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  is  de- 
composed by  water.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  tiuidrachnis.  A  va- 
riety of  court  plaster  is  made  by  applying  to  black  silk,  by  means  of  a  brush,  first 
a  solution  of  isinglass,  and  afterwards  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin.      W. 

TINCTURA  BUCCO.  Br.   Tincture  of  Buchu. 

This  Tincture  is  directed,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  prepared  from 
two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  Buchu,  bruised,  and  one  Imperial  pint 
of  Proof  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See 
Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384). 

This  tincture  has  the  virtues  of  buchu  leaves,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms,  either  simply  diluted  with  water,  or  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  infusion  of  the  leaves.  W. 

TLNCTURA  CALUMBJE.  U. S.,  Br.  Tincture  of  Oolumbo.  Tincture 
of  Calumbo.  Br. 

"Take  of  Columbo,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  four  troyounces ;  Dilated 

Alcohol  a  sujjirient quantity .  Moisten  the  ])owder  with  a  fluidounco  of  Piluted 
Alcohol,  transfer  it  to  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  frona  two 
mnd  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  bruised  Columbo,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of 

♦  The  following  is  the  formula  r-  :"  -  •  -  '  '  :  >  -•  i  v.  ..  ,.,  :i .  ,..i.  ,.:_  mu 
lege  of  IMiarmarj.    "Take  of  Alt  ne 

Aloes  5J,  rcruvian  Balaam  Jij,  M^i— ^^.,.  ...„. ...:   ...    .  ^ .. .  .  .i.. .,     ,  1  .  ract 

of  Liquorice  Koot  iiv.  Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain."  iJoum.  o/tJu  J*hit,  Voi.  of  k*harm.^ 

t.:i8.) 
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Proof  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  directed  for  the  Tincture  of  Aco- 
Dite  Root.   (See  Tinclura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

The  tincture  of  columbo  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  was,  with  p^reat  pro- 
priety, considerably  increased  in  strength  at  the  revision  of  1840.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  tonic  is  to  the  alcohol  in  these  bitter  tinctures,  the  better 
are  they  calculated  to  meet  the  indications  for  which  they  are  usually  prescribed. 
When  the  proportion  is  very  small,  the  tonic  power  of  the  bitter  is  lost  in  the 
stimulant  influence  of  the  alcohol.  Mr.  Jos.  luce  recommends  that  the  tincture 
should  be  prepared  from  the  root  as  found  in  the  shops,  without  further  slicing 
or  powdering  it.  Made  as  he  proposes,  the  tincture  is  clear  and  bright;  while 
if  the  powdered  root  is  used  it  will  be  very  turbid,  even  after  filtration.  (Pharm. 
Journ.,  xiv.  491.)  The  tincture  of  columbo  may  be  added  to  tonic  infusions  or 
decoctions,  to  increase  their  stimulant  power ;  but,  like  all  the  other  bitter  tinc- 
tures, should  be  used  with  caution.   The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CANNABIS.  U.S.  Tinctura  Cannabis  Indict.  Br, 
Tincture  of  Hemp.    Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp. 

"Take  of  Purified  Extract  of  Hemp  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains  ;  Alco- 
hol a  pint.   Dissolve  the  Extract  in  the  Alcohol,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Rectified  Spirit 
one  pint  [Imperial  measure].   Dissolve  the  Extract  of  Hemp  in  the  Spirit."  Br, 

The  American  reader  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  Indian  Hemp,  here 
alluded  to,  with  Apocynum  Cannabinum,  known  by  the  same  name  in  this  coun- 
try. The  dose,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  the  extract,  is  twenty-two  minims  or  about 
forty  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  its  effects  are  experienced.         W. 

TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS.  U.S.,  Br.  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 
Tincture  of  Spanish  Flies. 

"Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  suf- 
ficient quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it 
until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  a  guar* 
ter  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Cantharides,  in  coarse  powder,  and  one  Impe- 
rial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  directed  for  Tincture 
of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  for  the  internal  use  of 
Spanish  flies,  the  virtues  of  which  it  possesses  to  their  full  extent.  (See  Can- 
tharis.)  When  long  kept  it  deposits  fatty  matter,  cantharidin  in  rhomboidal 
tables,  and  other  crystals  of  a  quite  diflferent  form.  (Meniere,  Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Avril,  1861,  p.  289.)  It  is  occasionally  employed  externally  as  a  rubefacient; 
but  its  liability  to  vesicate  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  British  tinc- 
ture is  too  feeble;  containing  the  virtues  of  only  0  68  of  a  grain  of  cantharides 
in  a  fluidrachm.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  tincture  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  flni- 
drachm,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

TINCTURA  CAPSICI.  CT.AS'.j^r.  Tincture  of  Capsicum.  Tincture  of 
Cayenne  Pepper. 

"  Take  of  Capsicum,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it 
until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  bruised  Capsicum,  and  one  Imperi%l  pint 
of  Rectified  Spirit,  iu  the  same  manner  precisely  as  directed  for  the  Tinct  ire  o* 
Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 
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This  preparation  of  capsicum  is  a  usefal  stimalant  id  very  low  states  of  the 
bystem  with  great  gastric  insensibility,  as  in  malignant  scarlet  and  typhus  fevers, 
and  in  the  cases  of  drunkards.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  gargle,  diluted  with 
rose-water  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  (See  Capsicum.)  Applied  by  means  of 
a  camel's  hair  pencil  to  the  relaxed  nvula,  it  sometimes  produces  contraction, 
and  relieves  prolapsus  of  that  part.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  flnidrachms. 

Of.  Prep.  Trochisci  Catechu,  Br.  W. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI.  U.S.    Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

"  Take  of  Cardamom,  in  fine  powder,  four  Iroyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a 
sufficieni  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Al- 
cohol, pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted 
Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  and  may  be  advantageously  added  to 
tonic  and  purgative  infusions.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  flnidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Br.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

"  Take  of  Cardamom,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
grains;  Caraway,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ; 
Cinnamon,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  three  hundred  grains;  Cochineal,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Clarified  Honey  two  troyounces ;  Di- 
luted Alcohol  a  suf^cicnt  quantity.  Mix  the  powders,  and,  having  moistened  the 
mixture  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  per- 
colator, and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  and  six 
fluidounces  of  tincture  are  obtained.  Lastly,  mix  this  with  the  Clarified  Honey, 
and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  British  Bharmacopceia  takes  of  Cardamom,  bruised,  and  Caraway, 
bruised,  each,  a  quarter  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce ;  Raisins,  freed  from  their 
seeds,  tivo  avoirdupois  ounces ;  Cinnamon,  bruised,  half  an  avoirdupois  ounce  ; 
Cochineal,  in  powder,  sixty  grains;  and  Proof  Spirit  one  Imperial  pint;  and 
directs  that  the  tincture  should  be  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture 
of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  tincture,  occasionally  used  as  a  carminative 
in  the  dose  of*  one  or  two  flnidrachms,  but  more  frequently  as  an  addition  to 
mixtures,  infusions,  &c.,  which  it  renders  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  acceptable  to 
the  stomach.  The  substitution  of  honey  in  the  present  U.  S.  formula  for  the 
raisins  in  that  of  1850,  may  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  at  least  in  a  phar- 
maceutical point  of  view,  as  it  facilitates  the  process,  and,  considering  the  un- 
equal quality  of  raisins,  gives  more  precision  to  the  result. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctura  Aloes  Compositum,  Br.  W. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLiE.  i?r.    Tincture  of  CascaHUa, 

The  Britinh  Pharmac(t}>oeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  tu>oand 

a  half  avoirdupuis  ounces  of  bruised  Cascarilla,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof 

Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  directed  for  the  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root. 

(Sec  Tinclura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tiiutiir..  ])us  till.  ur(^urr\\,'<  of  cascarilla,  but  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  this 

country  W. 

TINCTURA   CA  Br.    Tincture  of  Castor. 

"Take  of  Castor,  I.  on-es;  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate  for 

seven  days,  express,  and  liiur  through  pa])er."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Castor  one  ounce  [avoirdupois] ;  RectiBed  Spirit  one  pint  [Irapc- 
lial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  express,  filter,  aod  add  sutlicient 
Rectified  Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meafl.]."ir. 

As  castor  yields  little  if  any  of  its  virtues  to  water,  alcohol  is  a  better  soWeat 
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than  proof  spirit.  It  is  said  also  to  form  a  more  grateful  preparation.  The 
llnssian  castor  should  always  be  preferred  when  attainable.  It  deposits  on 
standing  a  yellow  organic  substance,  which,  when  moistened  with  water,  exhibits 
animalcules  under  the  microscope.  {Meniere.)  This  tincture  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  castor  in  substance.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two 
fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU.  U.S.,  Br.    Tincture  of  Catechu. 

"Take  of  Catechu,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  three  troyounces ;  Cinna- 
mon, in  moderately  coarse  powder,  two  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Mix  the  powders,  and,  having  moistened  the  mixture  with  a 
fluidounce  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and  gradu- 
ally pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia^  in  the  process  for  this  Tincture,  takes  of  Catechu, 
in  coarse  powder,  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces,  of  Cinnamon,  bruised, 
one  avoirdupois  ounce,  and  of  Proof  Spirit  one  Imperial  pint,  and  proceeds 
precisely  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura 
Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  is  a  grateful  astringent  tincture,  useful  in  all  cases  to  which  catechu  is 
applicable,  and  in  which  small  quantities  of  spirit  are  not  objectionable.  It  may 
often  be  advantageously  added  to  cretaceous  mixtures  in  diarrhcea.  The  dose  is 
from  thirty  minims  to  three  fluidrachms,  which  may  be  given  with  sweetened 
water  or  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  or  in  port  wine  when  this  is  not  contraindi- 
cated.  Like  the  tincture  of  kino,  this  is  said  sometimes  to  gelatinize  when  kept. 
In  this  state  it  is  unfit  for  use.  W. 

TINCTURA  CHIRATiE.  Br.    Tincture  of  OMretta, 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Chiretta,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 
This  is  a  tonic  tincture,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  flui- 
drachms, three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE.  U.  S,  Tinctura  Cinchona  Flav^.  Br, 
Tincture  of  Cinchona.  Tincture  of  Yellow  Cinchona.  Tincture  of  Peru- 
vian Bark. 

"Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  six  troyounces;  Di- 
luted Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces 
of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes /owr  avoirdupois  ounces  of  Yellow  Cin- 
chona Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aco- 
niti, page  1384.) 

This  tincture  is  very  properly  made  with  a  large  proportion  of  bark;  as,  in 
the  bitter  tinctures,  it  is  important  that  the  alcohol  should  bear  as  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  tonic  principle  as  possible.  Even  when  strongest,  however,  it  can- 
not, in  ordinary  cases,  be  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  obtain  the  full  effect 
of  the  bark,  without  stimulating  too  highly.  Tincture  of  cinchona  is  used  chiefly 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark,  or  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quiuia,  to  a  dose  of  which  it  may  be  added  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to 
four  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Br.  Compound 
Tirtcture  of  Cinchona.    Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

"Take  of  Red  Cinchona,  in  moderately  fine  povfder^  four  troyounces ;  Bitter 
Orange  Peel,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  three  troyounces  ;  Serpentaria,  in  mode- 
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ratoly  fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Saffron,  in  moderately 
coarse  powder,  Red  Saunders,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  each,  one  hundred 
and  ticenty  grains ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders, 
and,  havinsr  moistened  the  mixture  with  four  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
pack  it  tirraly  in  a  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it 
until  two  pints  and  a  half  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmavopoeia  takes  of  Pale  Cinchona  Bark,  in  coarse  powder, 
two  avoirdupois  ounces,  Bitter-Orange  Peel,  cut  small  and  bruised,  one  avoird. 
ounce,  Serpontaria,  bruised,  half  an  avoird.  ounce,  Saffron  sixty  grains,  Cochi- 
neal, in  powder,  thirty  grains,  and  Proof  Spirit  one  Imperial  jnnt ;  and  pro- 
ceeds, with  these  ingredients,  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite 
Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Huxhamh  tincture 
of  hark.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  British  Council,  following  the  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges,  should  have  selected  the  feeblest  of  the  officinal  varieties  of  bark 
for  this  important  tincture.  The  compound  tincture  of  bark  is  an  excellent  sto- 
machic cordial,  and,  though  too  feeble  in  the  principles  of  cinchona  to  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  that  tonic  when  its  full  effect  is  required,  may  be  very  usefully 
employed  as  an  addition  to  the  decoction  or  infusion,  or  to  the  salts  of  quinia,  in 
low  forms  of  fever,  particularly  in  malignant  iuterraittents  and  remittents.  Hux- 
ham  was  in  the  habit  of  uniting  with  it  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms. 

Under  the  name  of  tinctura  cinchonx  ferrafa,  a  preparation  has  been  con- 
siderably employed  in  Philadelphia,  for  which  the  following  formula  is  given 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Simes,  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  T harm.  (xxv.  402).  With  one  gaU 
Ion  of  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  one  ounce  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  130°  F.,  is  digested,  and  the  liquor 
filtered.  The  tannic  acid  is  removed  by  the  iron  forming  an  insoluble  taunate, 
which  with  the  excess  of  oxide  is  separated  by  the  filtration.  In  order  not  to 
lose  any  portion  of  the  alkaloids  which  may  adhere  to  the  precipitate,  this  is  to 
Ije  well  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  pro- 
duct dissolved  in  a  little  water  acidulated  with  citric  acid,  and  added  to  the 
filtered  li(|Uor.  Lastly,  sixteen  grains  of  ammonio-citratc  of  iron  are  to  be  added 
to  each  fluidounce  of  the  tincture.    The  dose  is  a  fluidrachra.*  W. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOML  U.S.,  Br.    Tincture  of  Cinnarnon, 
"Take  of  Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  three  troyounces;  Alcohol,  Water,  each, 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  Alcohol  and  Water  in  the  proportion  of  two  measures 

*  Prof.  Procter  obsenres  of  this  preparation  tlmt,  in  consequence  of  the  cincho-tAnnio 

acid  not  being  entirely  removed  by  tlie  dry  tueaquioxide,  the  preparation  blackens  upon 

ptnn'Iin^.     He  pruposcs  to  gub.stitute  for  the  sesquioxide  in  a  dried  elate,  the  same  freshly 

I  '1,  waBbcd,  and  pressed  strongly  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper. — Xou  to  the 

an. 

'■''-■'■  of  Cinchona.    A  formula,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sbinn,  for  a  preparation  under  this 
nanio  in  considerable  use,  will  be  found  in  the  Amenean  Journal  of  Phnrv%acy  for 

May,  1         ,,    _'i4). 

Elixir  Cinchona  Flavtt.  The  following  preparation  has  been  nnich  used  in  this  city,  and 
Jther  parts  of  the  !*.  Stntp-^.  Thr  fornnila  is  thai  of  Mr.  A.  \\.  Taylor,  and  is  taken  from 
Xha  Am.  Jrum.  -■.    "Take  of  Yellow  Cinchona  4  ounc*-*;  Orange 

peel,  recently    i  tj»mnn.  ron«nder  Becdn,  each,  an  ounce  Anise, 

Caraway,''  \  \  two  pmtt  and  a  half :  8yrap  (ipo 

pinU  and  >i  Ulf/.    Ueducc  the  tiry  subaiaoces 

to  moderui.  ,,  ,,u.k.  of  \v   •   •      •     iMtu  the  powder 

with  four  fliiiil  in  a  conir  .r.     Pour  on  the 

remaindpr  of  ti.  ^  n  with  a  n  ,  -ne  part  of  alco- 

hol to  throe  partu  of  water,  until  six  an«l  n  halt  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained;  then  add 
the  syrup  and  mix  them."  This  is  an  elejfn?)f  nmrnatio  tonic,  extensively  used  as  an  adju- 
vant of  other  medicines,  and  alone  as  a  n  .tnt  aromatio  tonio.  The  dose  is  froa 
one  to  three  fluidounces. — Hole  to  the  twel' 
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of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Then  moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce 
of  the  mixture,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour 
the  mixture  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  rharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoir  duj^ois  ounces  of  Cin- 
namon, in  coarse  powder,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  aud  proceeds 
in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconite 
page  1384.) 

This  tincture  has  the  aromatic  and  astringent  properties  of  cinnamon,  aud  may 
be  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  cretaceous  mixtures,  and  astringent  infusions  or  de- 
coctions.   The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  fluidrachms. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Digitalis,  U.  S.  W. 

TINCTURA  COCCI.  Br,   Tincture  of  CocMneal 

"Take  of  Cochineal,  in  powder,  two  ounces  and  a  7iaZ/ [aToirdupois] ;  Proof 
Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  express, 
filter,  and  add  sufficient  Proof  Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.].''i?r. 

This  is  valued  chiefly  for  imparting  colour  to  liquid  preparations.  It  may, 
fiowever,  be  given  internally  in  nervous  affections  in  doses  varying  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  fluidrachm.  W. 

TINCTURA  COLCHICI.  U.S,  Tinctura  Colchici  Seminis.  Br., 
U.  S,  1850.    Tincture  of  Colchicum.    Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed. 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Seed,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /oi^r  troyounces;  Di- 
luted Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted 
Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoir d^ipois  ounces  of 
bruised  Colchicum  Seed,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds 
in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti, 
page  1384.) 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  tincture  was  quite  as  effective  made  from 
the  unbruised  as  the  bruised  seeds,  and  corresponding  advice  was  given  under 
Colchici  Semen,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work ;  but  the  opinion  has  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  120.)  Mr.  Maisch  recommends, 
as  a  convenient  method  of  comminuting  the  seeds,  to  macerate  them  for  two  or 
three  days  in  a  portion  of  the  menstruum,  then  to  remove  them  and  bruise  them 
in  a  clean  iron  mortar;  taking  care  that  none  of  the  menstruum  or  the  seeds 
should  be  wasted.  {Ibid.,  xxviii.  514.) 

This  tincture  possesses  the  active  properties  of  colchicum,  and  may  be  given 
whenever  that  medicine  is  indicated ;  but  the  wine,  which  contains  less  alcohol, 
is  generally  preferred.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms. 
The  tincture  is  sometimes  used  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  neu- 
ralgic pains.  W. 

TINCTURA  CONIL  U,  S.  Tinctura  Conii  Fructus.  Tincture  (f 
Hemlock.    Tincture  of  Hemlock  Fruit.    Tincture  of  Conium. 

"Take  of  Hemlock  [leaves],  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder, /owr  troy- 
ounces; Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two 
fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradu- 
ally pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacoj)ceia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Hemlock  Fruit,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds 
as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

The  tincture  of  hemlock  necessarily  partakes  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dried 
leaves  from  which  it  is  prepared.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tincture  Oi 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  made  from  the  recent  fruit,  is  the  most  efficient.   A 
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preparatioa  made  by  adding  one  measure  of  alcohol  to  three  of  the  expressed 
juice,  Las  been  used  in  England  under  the  name  of  preserved  juice  of  hemlock^ 
and  has  been  adopted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  with  the  title  of  Succui, 
Conii  or  Juue  of  Hemlock.  (See  page  1384.)  The  rharmacopceias  have  very 
properly  excluded  cardamom  from  the  preparation;  as  it  can  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  its  medical  effects,  and  teuds  to  obscure  the  odour  which  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  activity  of  the  tincture.  A  strong  odour  of  conia  should  be  emitted 
by  the  tincture  upon  the  addition  of  potassa.  M.  Meniere  states  that  it  lets  fall, 
on  standing,  a  yellow  miliary  deposit,  resembling  drops  of  oil,  the  form  of  which 
is  modified  under  pressure.    The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 

W. 

TINCTURA  CROCI.  Br,   Tincture  of  Saffron. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Saffron,  and  one 
Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  as  directed  for  the  Tincture  of 
Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  possesses  all  the  properties  of  saffron ;  but  is  of  little  othei 
use  than  to  give  colour  to  mixtures.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachma 

W. 

TINCTURA  CUBEBiE.  U.  S.   Tincture  of  Cubeb. 

"Take  of  Cubeb,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /our  troyounces ;  Diluted  Al- 
cohol a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  carminative,  and  has  been  given  with  advantage  in 
gonorrhoea  in  the  advanced  stages.  The  late  London  tincture  was  nearly  three 
times  as  strong  as  the  Dublin,  and  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  the  U.  S.  tinc- 
ture; hot  the  preparation  has  been  dropped  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms  or  more,  the  larger  doses  being 
used  in  gonorrhoeal  affections.  W. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS.  £/.>S'.,  .fir.  Tincture  of  Digitalis.  Tincture 
of  Foxglove. 

"Take  of  Digitalis,  recently  dried  and  in  fine  powder, /owr  troyounces;  Di- 
luted Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Di- 
luted Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  liritiith  Pharmacopoiia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Digitalis,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  2\nctura  Aconili,  p.  1384.) 

In  preparing  this  tincture,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  selection  of 
the  leaves,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  head  of  Digitalis.  From 
a  neglect  of  these,  it  is  apt  to  be  weak  or  inefficient.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves,  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol,  would  probably  be  found  a  powerful  pre- 
paration. (See  page  1383  )  The  tincture  of  foxglove  possesses  all  the  virtues  of 
that  narcotic,  and  affords  a  convenient  method  of  administering  it,  especially  in 
mixtures.  It  is  suid  by  M.  Meniere  to  deposit  on  standing  a  green  oily  matter, 
and  some  white  lance-shaped  crystals  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  {Journ.  de 
rharm.,  Avril,  18C1,  p.  2b9.)  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  re{>eated 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  increased  if  necessary,  but  with  caution.       W. 

TINCTURA  ERGOTiE.  i?r.   Tincture  of  Ergot. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  yJce  avoirdupois  ounces  of  bruised  Ergot, 
and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the  manner  directed  for 
Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Acotiili,  page  1384.) 

The  dose  of  this  tincture  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 
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TINCTURA  FERRI  CHLORIDI.  U.S.  Tinctura  Ferri  Perchlo- 
RiDi.  Br.  Ferri  Muriatis  Tinctura.  Ed.  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron, 
Tincture  of  Per  chloride  of  Iron.    Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire  and  cut  in  pieces,  three  troyounces;  Ma-, 
riatie  Acid  seventeen  troyounces  and  a  half;  Alcohol  three  pints;  Nitric  Acid, 
Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  Iron  into  a  flask  of 
the  capacity  of  two  pints,  pour  upon  it  eleven  troyounces  of  the  Muriatic  Acid, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until  effervescence  has  ceased.  Then  heat  it  to  the 
boilinf]^  point,  decant  the  liquid  from  the  undissolved  Iron,  filter  it  through  paper, 
and,  having  rinsed  the  flask  with  a  little  boiling  Distilled  Water,  add  this  to  it 
through  the  filter.  Pour  the  filtered  liquid  into  a  capsule  of  the  capacity  of  four 
pints,  add  the  remainder  of  the  Muriatic  Acid,  and,  having  heated  the  mixture 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  add  a  troyounce  and  a  half  of  Nitric  Acid.  When 
effervescence  has  ceased,  drop  in  Nitric  Acid,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  no 
longer  produces  effervescence.  Lastly,  when  the  liquid  is  cold,  add  sufficient 
Distilled  Water  to  make  it  measure  a  pint,  and  mix  it  with  the  Alcohol."  (J.  S. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  five  fiuidounces ;  Rectified  Spirit 
fifteen  fiuidounces.  Mix,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Sp.gr.  0-992. 
This  Tincture  has  one-fourth  the  strength  of  Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichloridi, 
Dub.'' Br. 

As  directed  in  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  this  preparation  was  made 
with  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  a  hydrated  sesqui- 
Dxide,  containing  a  small  but  uncertain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  the  protoxide. 
This  was  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  which  caused  some  effervescence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate,  and  the  result  was  a 
solution  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  with  a  little  protochloride.  As  the  propor- 
tions of  subcarbonate  and  of  acid  were  so  arranged  in  the  formula  as  to  leave  a 
slight  excess  of  the  former,  provided  that  the  acid  were  duly  saturated,  there 
could  of  course  be  no  excess  of  acid  in  the  tincture,  when  completed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  alcohol.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion 
of  protochloride,  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  took  place,  and  this  proto- 
chloride was  converted  into  sesquichloride  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  latter  of 
which,  not  finding  any  free  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  it,  was  precipitated.  Hence 
the  officinal  tincture  was  apt  to  deposit  a  little  sesquioxide,  with  the  effect  of 
losing  somewhat  of  its  chalybeate  strength;  and  this  was  an  objection  to  the 
U.  S.  formula,  though  a  slight  one,  as  it  was  easily  obviated,  if  thought  advisable, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  acid.  But  there  were  other  difficulties  in- 
cident to  the  formula,  which  led  to  its  frequent  partial  failure,  not  only  in  incom- 
petent hands,  but  even  with  skilful  pharmaceutists.  In  the  first  place,  the  mu- 
riatic acid  could  not  always  be  obtained  of  the  due  officinal  strength  (sp.  gr. 
I'lG),  and  this  often  proved  the  cause  of  a  comparatively  feeble  preparation. 
In  the  second  place,  difficulty  was  often  experienced  in  effecting  the  solution  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  iron.  Properly  prepared,  and  in  its  recent  state,  this  ia 
easily  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid;  but  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  undergo  changes, 
either  in  its  molecular  condition,  or  state  of  hydration,  which  impair  its  solu- 
bility, or  even  render  it  partially  insoluble.  The  use  of  heat  in  preparing  or 
drying  it,  and  the  simple  influence  of  time  and  exposure,  have  this  effect  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  and  hence  the  operator  often  found  great  difficulty  in 
dissolving  it  in  the  muriatic  acid.  The  consequence  was  incessant  complaints  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  formula;  and,  though  these  might  not  be  theoretically 
well  founded,  as  the  formula  properly  executed  might  yield  the  due  result,  yet 
pra<?tically  they  were  so,  and  it  was  certainly  desirable  to  have  a  formula  which 
would  be  less  liable  to  miscarriage.  Accordingly,  at  the  late  revision  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  a  new  process  was  introduced,  in  which  the  objections  to 
the  old  one  appear  to  be  in  great  measure  obviated,  though  no-i-hinjj  will  secure 
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the  operator  against  failure,  who  does  not  take  care  that  the  materials  he  era 
ploys  are  of  the  proper  character. 

The  present  U.  S.  formula  so  far  imitates  that  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharma 
copceia  as  to  prepare  directly  the  necessary  sesqnichloride  by  the  reaction  be 
tween  muriatic  acid  and  metallic  iron;  and  the  proportion  of  acid  and  iron 
is  almost  the  same  in  both;  yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  the  manipulations; 
and  the  U.  S.  formula  appears,  in  respect  to  the  precise  method  of  proceed- 
ing, to  be  copied  from  that  of  Dr.  JSquibb,  published  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.  (July,  1857,  p.  290).*  Iron  wire  is  chosen  as  the  form  of  iron  to  be 
used  because  it  is  generally  the  purest.  This,  which  is  in  very  slight  excess, 
is  first  treated  with  a  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid  which  forms  with  it  the  proto- 
chloride  of  iron,  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen,  producing  effervescence.  The 
action  is  allowed  to  go  on  spontaneously  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  is  then 
aided  by  heat,  which  causes  the  saturation  of  the  acid  used.  The  solution  being 
filtered,  the  remainder  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  added,  and  afterwards  the  nitric 
acid  gradually,  the  liquid  having  been  heated  to  the  boiling  point  before  the 
latter  addition.  The  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  with  the  escape  of  nitrous  fumes 
producing  effervescence,  while  through  the  influence  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
and  the  additional  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  the  protochloride  is  converted  into 
the  sesqnichloride ;  the  conversion  being  completed  when  the  effervescence  ceases, 
and  the  previously  green  colour  has  been  changed  to  a  reddish-brown.  The  pre- 
cise reactions  by  which  these  changes  are  effected  have  been  explained  elsewhere. 
(See  Ferri  Chloridum,  page  1127.)  The  process  is  completed  by  adding  first 
enough  water  to  make  the  measure  of  a  pint,  and  afterwards  the  alcohol ;  thus 
giving  precision  to  the  product.  The  alcohol  reacts  gradually  with  the  acid  pro- 
ducing a  small  proportion  of  muriatic  ether,  which  gives  a  peculiar  flavour  to 
the  tincture,  and  probably  modifies  in  some  degree  its  influence  on  the  system. 
As  the  additional  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  necessary  to  sesquichloridize  the 
protochloride  of  iron  first  formed  is  just  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  acid  first 
used,  that  is  55  troyounces,  and  as  the  amount  added  is  G-5  ounces,  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  acid  must  be  contemplated  in  the  preparation,  which  may  be  useful  in 
preventing  precipitation,  and  in  reacting  with  the  alcohol  to  produce  ether. 

The  British  formula  consists  simply  iji  the  mixtiire  of  a  previously  prepared 
solution  of  the  sesqnichloride  {Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi,  Br.)  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  rectified  spirit  or  alcohol;  but  as  its  formula  for  the  solution  of  the 
perchloride  is  defective,  the  present  must  l)e  equally  so.  (See  Liquor  Ferri  Per- 
chloridi.) It  ig  intended  to  make  a  tincture  which  shall  have  the  sp.  gr.  0  992. 

Properties.  Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  of  a  reddish-brown,  somewhat  yel- 
lowish colour,  a  sour  and  very  styptic  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
muriatic  ether.  The  sesqnichloride  of  iron  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  on 
which  its  properties  mainly  depend,  has  been  described  among  the  preparations  of 
Iron,  (See  Ferri  Chlondum,  page  1 12(5.)  According  to  the  U.  S.  rharmacoptcia, 
it  has  the  sp.  gr.  0990 ;  and  the  quantity  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  which  a  fluidounce 
of  it  will  yield,  when  the  precipitate  obtained  by  diluting  it  with  water,  and  add- 
ing ammonia  in  excess,  is  wa.shcd,  dried,  and  ignited,  is  29  grains.  The  tincture 
is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  astringent 
vegetable  infusions,  and  the  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  which  produces  with  it  a 
brown  semi-transparent  jelly.  All  these  substances  are,  therefore,  incompatible 
with  it  in  prescriptions,  f 

*  Thi8  !  f  Dr.  Squibb  was  given  in  a  note  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 

^eD.sator\  J. 

f  Beat .  ■'  >•»■•■  1-  :- '•  •■-f-l  in  Europe,  is  simply  a  flolutlon  of  tesquichloride 

of  iron  it;  •  ihor  mu\  throe  or  four  mcaiures  of  alcohol.    Fr. 

Mayer  ro'  I  o  should  be  prrpsu.. lb  v  naaalng  chlorine  through 

a  Bolution  of  the  protochloride,  until  a  oolution  of  the  fci  of  polaMium  no  longer 

produces  a  blue  precipitate,  and  then  evaporating  by  a  \s  i  '           •.    In  thii  mode  orystAlf 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  certain 
preparations  of  iron,  usually  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  much  employed  for 
the  purposes  to  which  the  chalybeates  g^enerally  are  applied.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly commended  as  a  tonic  in  scrofula,  in  which  it  was  formerly  often  given, 
jointly  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  urinary  passages. 
Hence  it  has  been  employed  in  gleet,  old  gonorrhoea,  and  leucorrhoea;  and  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  dysury  dependent  on  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in 
the  dose  of  ten  drops  repeated  every  ten  minutes,  till  some  effect  is  experienced. 
In  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  it  is  thought  to  act  ad- 
vantageously, but  should  be  confined  to  those  of  a  passive  character,  or  em- 
ployed only  after  sufficient  depletion.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh,  it  has  recently  been  much  employed  in  erysipelas,  with  great  sup- 
posed advantage ;  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  has  been  used  in  various  other  diseases,  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and 
purulent  infection  of  the  blood.  Externally  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  destruction 
of  venereal  warts,  and  as  a  styptic  in  cancerous  and  fungous  ulcers.  It  has  re- 
cently been  employed,  with  success,  as  an  injection  in  aneurismal  tumours.  (See 
Ranking''s  Abstract,  xviii.  120.)  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  tincture  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  minims,  which  maybe  gradually  increased  to  one  or  even  two  fluidrachms, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  In  acute  febrile  diseases,  as  erysipelas,  the  dose  should 
be  repeated  every  two  hours.    It  is  given  diluted  with  water.  W. 

TINCTURA  GALL^.  CT.aS'.,  5r.  Tincture  of  Nutg all  Tincture  of 
Galls. 

"  Take  of  Nutgall,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /our  troyounces;  Dilated  Al- 
cohol a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon 
it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Fharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Galls,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

The  tincture  of  galls  is  powerfully  astringent ;  but  is  more  used  as  a  test  than 
as  a  medicine.  When  long  kept  it  ceases  to  evince  the  reactions  of  tannic  acid, 
in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  this  into  gallic  acid.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITA.  U.  S.,  Br.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Gentian. 

"Take  of  Gentian,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces ;  Bitter  Orange 
Peel,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Cardamom,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  half  a  troyounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.     Mix  the 

■yi  the  sesquichloride  are  obtained,  one  ounce  of  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  twelve  ounces 
of  ether,  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  The  solution  mny  be  rendered  colour- 
less, if  desired,  by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  [N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  i.  233.) 
This  decolorization,  however,  is  eflfected  by  a  chemical  change  which  somewhat  alters  the 
character  of  the  preparation.  The  sesquichloride  becomes  protochloride  by  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  its  chlorine,  which,  by  abstracting  hydrogen  from  the  alcohol,  becomes  muriatio 
acid;  and  this  reacts  with  unaltered  alcohol  to  form  muriatic  ether. 

Mr.  A.  Cushman  recommends  the  following  process  for  the  above  tincture.  He  first  pre- 
pares the  crystals  of  the  sesquichloride  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  iron  filings  in  a  mix- 
ture of  eight  fluidounces  of  muriatic  acid  and  four  of  distilled  water,  then  adding  four 
fluidrachms  of  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  pellicle,  and  setting  aside  to  crystallize.  The 
crystals,  having  been  washed  in  alcohol,  and  afterwards  redissolved  and  crystallized,  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  ether;  the  proportion  being 
an  ounce  of  the  crystals  to  twelve  fluidounces  of  the  mixture.  After  solution,  the  liquid  is 
to  be  filtered,  and  exposed  for  48  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
xxix.  461,  from  Am.  Med.  Oat.)  —  Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 
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powders,  and,  having  moistened  the  mixture  with  a  flnidounce  and  a  half  of  Di- 
lated Alcohol,  pack  ii  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Al- 
cohol upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  one  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Gentian,  three-quarters  of  an  avoird.  ounce  of  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  cut 
small  and  bruised,  a  quarter  of  an  avoird.  ounce  of  bruised  Cardamoms,  and  one 
Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  with  these  ingredients  in  the  manner 
directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  is  an  elegant  bitter,  much  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  addition  to  tonic 
mixtures  in  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  system  generally. 
There  is,  however,  much  danger  of  its  abuse,  especially  in  chronic  cases.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACr.  U.S.    Tincture  of  duaiac. 

"Take  of  Guaiac,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  six  troyounces;  Alcohol  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powder  thoroughly  with  an  equal  bulk  of  dry  sand, 
pack  the  mixture  moderately  in  a  conical  percolator,  and,  having  covered  it  with 
a  layer  of  sand,  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are 
obtained."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  is  given  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  in  the  dose  of  from  one 
to  three  fluidrachms  three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  it 
is  most  conveniently  administered  in  mucilage,  sweetened  water,  or  milk,  by 
which  the  separated  guaiac  is  held  in  temporary  suspension.  The  following  is  a 
form  of  tincture  of  guaiac  which  the  late  Dr.  Dewees  found  very  efficient  in  the 
cure  of  suppression  of  the  menses  and  dysmenorrhoia.  "  Take  of  the  best  Guaiac, 
in  \)owdfir,  four  ounces ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  or  of  Potassa  one  drachm  and  a 
half;  Pimento,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  pound.  Digest  for  a 
few  days."  Dr.  Dewees  directed  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  spirit  of  ammonia  to  be 
added,  '*pro  re  nata,^^  to  four  fluidouuces  of  the  tincture.  ( Treat,  on  Diseases 
of  Females,  A.  D.  1826,  p.  81.)  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day, 
to  be  gradually  increased  if  necessary.  Witliin  our  own  experience,  this  remedy 
has  seemed  highly  useful  in  painful  menstruation,  given  in  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks.  The  quantity  of  alkaline  addition  is  too  small  to  produce  any  sensible 
effect,  and  the  pimento  can  act  only  as  a  spice ;  so  that  the  virtues  of  the  tinc- 
ture reside  in  the  guaiac,  and  the  ollicinal  tincture  would  probably  be  found 
equally  effectual.  W. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA.  i/^.^^.,  J?r.  Tinctura  Guai- 
ACI  Co.MPOSiTA.  Land.    Amvwniated  Tincture  of  Guaiac, 

"Take  of  Guaiac,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  six  troyounces ;  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia  two  pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through 
paper."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Guaiac  Resin,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Aro- 
matic Spirit  of  Ammonia  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days 
in  a  well-closed  vessel  and  filter,  then  add  sufficient  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  niua8.]."/yr. 

This  tincture  is  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  is  fre- 
quently also  used  in  amonorrlnnH.  It  is  more  stimulating,  and  is  thought  to  be 
more  effectual  than  the  precedmg.  Like  that,  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
should  \Hi  administered  in  some  viscid  or  tenacious  vehicle  which  mtj  hoKI  the 
guaiac  in  suspension.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  tiuidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI.Cr.5r.    Tincture  of  Black  HeUehore, 

"Take  of  Black  Hellebore,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  four  tntyrmnces; 
Piluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  flnidounce  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gnidually  pour  Diluted 
Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 
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Thi.  tincture,  formerly  called  tinciura  Melampodii,  possesses  the  properties 
of  black  hellebore,  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Mead,  has  been  much 
nsed  in  suppression  of  the  menses.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  the  grade  of  action  is  too  high  for  the  use  of  chalybeates.  At  best, 
however,  it  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and,  though  frequently  almost  inert  from  the 
bad  quality  of  the  root,  should  always  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it  is 
sometimes  violent  in  its  action.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrochm, 
to  be  taken  night  and  morning.  W. 

TINCTURA  HUMULI.  U.  S.  Tinctura  Lupuli.  Br,  Tincture  of 
Hops. 

"Take  of  Hops,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  ^ue  troyounces;  Diluted  Al- 
cohol a  sufficient  quanli^.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  very  firualy  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Di- 
luted Alfcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
Hops,  and  07ie  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

Hops  are  so  light  and  bulky  that,  in  the  proportion  directed,  and  as  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S.  process  of  1850,  they  absorbed  almost  all  the  spirit,  which, 
after  the  requisite  maceration,  could  be  separated  only  by  strong  pressure.  As 
this  absorption  of  the  spirit  obstructed  its  proper  action  on  the  hops,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  mixture  should  be  frequently  stirred  during  the  maceration. 
This  remark  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  IJ.  S.  process,  but  continues  so  to 
that  of  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia.  By  thoroughly  drying  the  hops  and  rubbing 
them  between  the  hands,  or  by  cutting  and  bruising  them,  they  may  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  division  which  will  in  a  great  measure  obviate  the  disadvantages 
alluded  to.  As  the  virtues  of  hops  depend  chiefly  on  the  lupulin,  and  as  the  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  is  different  in  different  parcels,  the  tincture  is  necessarily 
unequal  in  strength;  and  the  tincture  of  lupulin  itself  is  preferable.  (See  Tiyic- 
tura  Lupulinae.)  According  to  M.  Meniere  tincture  of  hops  deposits,  on  stand- 
ing, a  yellow  precipitate,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  malate  of  lime. 

Tincture  of  hops  is  tonic  and  narcotic,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  laudanum  when  the  latter  disagrees  with  the  patient;  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  it.  The  condition  of  disease  to  which  it  appears  to  be  best 
adapted,  is  the  wakefulness,  attended  with  tremors  and  general  nervous  derange- 
ment, to  which  habitual  drunkards  are  liable,  and  which  frequently  precedes  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens.   The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms.     W. 

TINCTURA  HYOSCYAMI.  i7.AS'.,j&r.  Tincture  of  Henbane.  Tinc- 
ture of  Hyoscyamus. 

"Take  of  Henbane  Leaf,  in  fine  powder, /our  troyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Al- 
cohol, pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
Hyoscyamus  Leaves,  dried  and  bruised,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit, 
and  proceeds  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinc- 
tura Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  may  be  advantageously  substituted,  as  an  anodyne  and  sopo- 
rific, for  that  of  opium,  when  the  latter  disagrees  with  the  patient,  or  is  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  its  property  of  inducing  constipation.  When  the  tincture 
of  henbane  purges,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  may  be  united  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  laudanum.  The  dose  is  a  fluidrachm.  The  expressed  juice  preserved 
by  means  of  alcohol  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tinctura     W. 
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TINCTURA  lODINII.  U.S.   Tincture  of  Iodine. 

"Take  of  Iodine  a  troyounce ;  Alcohol  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Iodine  in  the 
Alcohol."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  has  very  nearly  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  Coinaet,  T^hich 
contained  one  part  of  iodine  to  twelve  of  alcohol  by  weight ;  while  the  U.  S. 
tincture  contains  one  part  of  the  former  to  about  12'7  parts  of  the  latter.  It  is 
best  to  prepare  the  tincture  in  small  quantities  at  a  time;  as  the  iodine  reacts 
with  the  alcohol,  especially  when  exposed  to  solar  light,  giving  rise  to  chemical 
changes.  The  iodine  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  weighed  out.  The 
tincture  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  and  the  consequent  crystallization  of  the  iodine. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  has  a  deep-brown  colour.  Sixteen  minims,  equal  to 
about  thirty-five  drops,  contain  one  graiu  of  iodine.  It  is  at  present  less  used 
internally  than  it  formerly  was,  in  consequence  of  an  impression  that  it  is  apt 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  Water  decomposes  the  tincture,  and,  when  this  is  swal- 
lowed, it  is  supposed  that  the  iodine  Is  precipitated  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 
Besides,  the  tincture  undergoes  a  gradual  change  when  kept,  owing,  according 
to  Guibourt,  to  a  reaction  between  the  alcohol  and  iodine.  A  portion  of  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  take  hydrogen  from  the  former,  producing  hydriodic  acid, 
which  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  iodine  to  form  iodurettcd  hydriodic 
acid;  while  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  is  thought  to  be  supplied 
by  iodine,  giving  rise  to  another  ioduretted  compound.  The  new  products  are 
soluble  in  water;  and  consequently  the  tincture  gradually  loses  by  time  the  pro- 
perty of  being  precipitated  on  dilution.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,Ze  se7\,x.  113.)  Yet, 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  A.  Gopel,  it  would  appear  that  the  change  is  slow 
if  the  tincture  is  kept  in  the  dark  and  at  a  low  temperature ;  for  in  three  months 
a  specimen  thus  treated  had  lost  but  one  per  cent,  of  iodine.  {Pharm.  Central 
Blalt,  No.  13,  A.  D.  1850.)  On  account  of  its  liability  to  precipitation  in  the 
stomach,  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed  locally.  Un- 
diluted, it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  skin,  producing  inflammation,  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle,  «fec.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  used  in  this  state  in  ery- 
sipelas, chilblains,  and  other  cases  of  cutaneous  and  sulxjutaneous  inflammation, 
and  with  happy  effects.  But  its  application  requires  some  caution;  and,  in  ery- 
sipelas, we  are  in  the  habit  rather  of  surrounding  the  inflamed  surface  with  a 
border  of  the  tincture,  embracing  a  portion  of  both  the  sound  and  tlie  diseased 
skin,  80  as  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  than  of  attempting  a 
complete  cure  by  covering  the  whole  surface  atfected.  It  has  been  found  useful 
in  rendering  the  variolous  eruption  abortive.  It  has  also  been  employed  exter- 
nally in  croup,  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  local  rheumatism.  It  is  most  conveni- 
ently applied  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  Diluted  with  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  soap,  or  other  alcoholic  liquid,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  embroca- 
tion in  scrofulous  tumours  and  other  affections  requiring  the  use  of  iodine.  It 
is  much  used  in  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  as  an  injection  into  the  sac ;  and 
a  similar  employment  of  it  has  been  extended  to  other  serous  cavities  morbidl/ 
distended  with  fluid,  us  in  ovarian  dropsy,  ascites,  and  empyema;  but  in  these 
latter  affections  it  should  be  resorted  to,  if  at  all,  with  great  caution.  In  hy- 
drocele, M.  Velpeau  employed  it  diluted  with  double  its  volume  of  water,  in 
the  other  cases  referred  to,  it  has  been  variously  diluted  with  from  three  to  tec 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  or  some  demulcent  liipiid.  To  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  the  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium  is  generally  added  in  the  proportion  of  from 
two  scruples  to  a  drachm  to  each  fluidounce  of  the  tincture. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be  gradoallj 
increased  to  thirty  or  forty  drops,  three  times  a  «lay.  It  may  be  given  In  sweet* 
ened  watei,  and  "till  better  in  wine,  when  this  is  not  coniraindicatcu.  M.  De- 
b&uque,  an  apothecary  of  Mous,  has  ascertaiucd  that  tauuic  acid  has  the  propertj 
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of  rendering  iodine  soluble  in  water,  and  states  that  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  in  four  or  six  ounces  of  water,  will  form  a  clear  solution  with  a  quantity  of 
tincture  of  iodine  containing  five  or  six  grains  of  the  medicine.  {Journ.  de 
Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  xx.  34.)  W. 

TINCTURA  lODINII  COMPOSITA.  U,  S,  Tinctura  Iodi.  Br. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

"  Take  of  Iodine  half  a  troyounce ;  Iodide  of  Potassium  a  iroyounce ;  A.\ao- 
ho\  a  jyint.  Dissolve  the  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Alcohol."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Iodine  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Iodide  of  Potassium  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  [avoird.];  Rectified  Spirit  on6?  pir?^  [Imperial  measure].  Dis- 
solve the  Iodine  and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Spirit."  B?\ 

The  U.  S.  tincture  is  rather  stronger  than  the  British,  the  troyounce  being  hea- 
vier than  the  avoirdupois ;  while  the  wine  pint  employed  in  the  former  contains 
about  one-fifth  less  than  the  Imperial  pint  employed  in  the  latter.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  of  no  great  practical  importance.  The  advantage  of  this  tinc- 
ture over  the  simple  tincture  above  described  is,  that  the  former  may  be  diluted 
with  water  without  decomposition ;  so  that,  when  it  is  swallowed,  iodine  is  not 
precipitated  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  so 
likely  to  produce  gastric  irritation.  This  is  a  good  theoretical  recommendation ; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  confident  that  the  difference  of  the  two  preparations  in 
irritating  properties  will  be  found  very  striking  in  practice.  The  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  given  internally  for  all  the  purposes  which  iodine  is 
capable  of  answering.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  to  be  gradually 
increased  if  necessary.  W, 

TINCTURA  JALAPiE.  U.S.,  Br.  Tincture  of  Jalap. 

"Take  of  Jalap,  in  fine  powder,  six  iroyounces;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mix  two  measures  of  Alcohol  with  one  of  Water.  Then 
moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  the  mixture,  pack  it  moderately  in 
a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  the  mixture  upon  it  until  two  pints  of 
tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  Jalap, 
in  coarse  powder,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,^^.  1384.) 

In  the  present  U.  S.  process  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  menstruum  has  been 
considerably  increased,  which  is  an  improvement  in  view  of  the  resinous  charac- 
ter of  the  purgative  principle  of  jalap.  The  tincture  possesses  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  jalap,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  cathartic  mixtures  in  the  quantity  of 
one  or  two  fluidrachms,  to  increase  their  activity.  W. 

TINCTURA  KINO.  U.S.,  Br.     Tincture  of  Kino. 

"Take  of  Kino,  in  fine  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Alcohol, 
Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  two  measures  of  Alcohol  with  one  of 
Water.  Then  mix  the  powder  thoroughly  with  an  equal  bulk  of  dry  sand,  and, 
having  introduced  the  mixture  into  a  conical  glass  percolator,  gradually  pour 
the  menstruum  upon  it  until  half  a  pint  of  tincture  is  obtained."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Kino,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Recti- 
fied Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  filter,  and  add 
suflBcient  Rectified  Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."^?\ 

When  maceration  is  employed,  a  good  plan  is  to  suspend  the  kino,  confined 
in  a  bag,  in  the  menstruum ;  as,  when  allowed  to  stand,  in  the  ordinary  method, 
the  powder  is  apt  to  agglutinate,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle. The  tincture  very  frequently  becomes  gelatinous  if  kept,  and  at  length  almost 
entirely  lo^s  its  astringency.  The  character  of  the  chemical  reaction  whic'i  takes 
place  remains  to  be  investigated.  The  air  has  some  effect;  for  if  this  is  entirisly 
excluded  the  tincture  keeps  for  a  long  time  without  undergoing  the  change.   The 
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apothecary  should  introduce  it,  when  prepared,  into  very  small  bottles,  which 
should  be  kept  well  corked,  and  only  opened  when  wanted  for  use.  It  is  in  con- 
gequence  of  its  tendency  to  gelatinize,  that  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it 
to  be  frequently  renewed.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  It  is  used  chiefly 
as  an  addition  to  cretaceous  and  other  astringent  mixtures  in  diarrhoea.*    W. 

TINCTURA  KRAMERIiE.  Cr.>S%.5r.   Tincture  of  Rhatany. 

"Take  of  Rhatany,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  six  troy  ounces ;  Diluted  Alco- 
hol a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  cylindrical  glass  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted 
Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Rhatany,  and  07ie  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  as  di- 
rected for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

According  to  F.  Boudet,  the  tincture  of  rhatany  sometimes  gelatinizes  like  that 
of  kino  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ser.,  i.  33S);  and  the  same  observation  has  been 
made  by  others.  The  same  precaution,  therefore,  should  be  observed,  in  relation 
to  the  mode  of  keeping  it,  as  recommended  in  reference  to  tincture  of  kino.  This 
is  a  good  preparation  of  rhatany  in  cases  which  admit  of  the  use  of  small  quan- 
tities of  alcohol.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  LIMONIS.  ^r.   Tincture  of  Lemon  Feel 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  prepares  this  Tincture  in  the  same  manner  as 
Tincture  of  Aconite  Root,  using  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  fresh 
Lemon  Peel,  "sliced  thin,"  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit.  (See  Tinc- 
tura Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  forms  a  grateful  aromatic  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  in- 
fusions, mixtures,  <fec.    It  may  be  used  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

W. 

TINCTURA  LOBELIiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Tincture  of  Lobelia. 

"Take  of  Lobelia,  in  fine  ])ovf^tr,  four  troyounces ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol, 
pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon 
it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  prepares  this  Tincture  from  tux)  and  a  half 
avoirdupois  ounces  of  Lobelia,  dried  and  bruised,  and  oyie  Imperial  pint  of 
Proof  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner  as  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  THnctura 
Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  possesses  the  emetic  and  narcotic  properties  of  lobelia,  and  is 
much  used  in  a.sthma,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours  till  its  effects  are  experienced.  The  emetic  dose  is  half  a  fluid- 
ounce.  A  saturated  tincture  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  Livezey,  as  a 
local  application  in  ery8i|)elas,  and  the  external  poisonous  eff'ect  of  Rhus  Toxi- 
codendron. {Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Iv.  2G2.)  W. 

TINCTURA  LOBELIiE  iETHEREA.  Br.  Ethereal  Tincture  of  L<h 
helia. 

"Take  of  Lobelia,  dried  and  bruised,  tux)  ounces  and  a  Aa// [avoirdupois]; 

*  We  have  rcouiveil  the  following  IcUer,  wLioh  speaks  for  itself,  and  fur  which  we  owe 
our  thanks  to  the  writer. 

♦*Loi:i8ViLi,r.,  Ky.,  Juno  14,  1804.  Dear  Sir, — I  transmit  you  liercwith  n  i>r».co:<H  f..r  nre- 
t>nring  Tr.  Kino,  which  will  not  geUtinitp,  and  appears  to  retain  its  qim'  '  d. 

Take  of  Kino  one  ounce  and  n  half:  ftrouTri  T^opwood  half  an  oitnrr:   IMItr  ^'- 

unt  quantitt/.    Moisten  iIm  ,,  of  the  Di!  ce 

it  rt;to  a  di.HplaoemoMt  n]>i  ■  hy  tritur:i  us 

of  Dil.  Alcoliol,  and  pi>rci<iaio  uie  ^nmiKni  lurough  the  Lugw<i>Mi  unui  ii  piiii  oi  nnnurf 
IS  obUined.  Yours,  &c.,  1*.  F.  Smitu" 
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Spiiit  of  Ether  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then 
press  and  strain,  and  add  suflBcient  Spirit  of  Ether  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]." 
Br, 

The  stimulant  operation  of  the  ether  in  this  preparation  can  scarcely  favour 
the  relaxing  and  nauseating  action  for  which  lobelia  is  usually  employed.  The 
dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alcoholic  tincture.  W. 

TINCTURA  LUPULIN^.  U.S.    Tincture  of  LupuUn. 

"Take  of  Lupulin /owr  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Pack  the 
Lupulin  in  a  narrow  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it 
until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  [7.  S. 

This  is  much  superior  to  the  tincture  of  hops  of  the  first  XJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
in  the  place  of  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  second  edition.  In  the  original 
preparation,  a  certain  quantity  of  hops  was  directed,  from  which  the  lupulin  was 
to  be  separated  by  beating,  and  then  digested  in  alcohol.  As  hops  contain  a  va- 
riable proportion  of  lupulin,  the  tincture  thus  made  must  be  of  unequal  strength  ; 
an  objection  to  which  the  tincture  of  hops,  even  as  now  prepared,  is  in  some 
measure  liable.  Besides,  the  amount  of  lupulin,  contained  in  any  quantity  of  hops 
upon  which  alcohol  can  conveniently  act,  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  alco- 
hol, to  aftbrd  a  tincture  of  the  due  strength.  The  tincture  of  lupulin  is,  therefore, 
greatly  preferable.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  to  be  given  in  sweetened 
water  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  W. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHS.  U.S.,  Br.    Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

"Take  of  Myrrh,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  three  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Introduce  the  powder  into  a  conical  percolator,  press  it 
moderately,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are 
obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
Myrrh,  in  coarse  powder,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Acq- 
niti,  page  1384.) 

Officinal  alcohol  is  preferable,  as  a  solvent  of  myrrh,  to  that  fluid  mixed  with 
water ;  because  it  forms  a  perfectly  clear  solution,  which  is  not  attainable  with 
the  latter  menstruum.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  tincture  renders  it  turbid. 
The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  scarcely  ever  used  internally..  As  a  local  application  it 
is  employed  to  stimulate  indolent  and  foul  ulcers,  and  promote  the  exfoliation 
of  bones,  and,  diluted  with  water,  is  applied  to  spongy  gums,  aphthous  sore- 
month,  and  ulcerations  of  the  throat.  The  dose,  as  a  stimulant  expectorant  and 
emmenagogue,  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrhae.  W. 

TINCTURA  NUCIS  VOMICA.  U.  S.,  Br.   Tincture  ofJSTux  Vomica. 

"Take  of  Nux  Vomica,  in  fine  powder,  eight  troyounces ;  Alcohol  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Mix  the  powder  with  a  pint  of  Alcohol,  and  digest  for  twenty-four 
hours,  in  a  close  vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat;  then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  cylin- 
drical percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture 
are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  takes  two  avoirdujyois  ounces  of  Nux  Vomica, 
and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and,  having  softened  by  steam, 
quickly  dried,  and  then  powdered  the  Nux  Vomica,  proceeds  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  this  process,  that  the  nux  vomica  shonld 
be  well  powdered ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  difficult  action  of  solvents  on  this 
substance,  probably  from  the  presence  of  bassorin,  a  preliminary  digestion  is  desi- 
rable. The  tincture  is  not  an  eligible  form  for  administering  nux  vomica;  as  it 
is  equally  uncertain  with  the  medicine  in  substance,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of 
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excessive  bitterness.  The  alcoholic  extract,  or  strychnia,  is  preferable.  The  dose 
of  the  tinctore  is  twenty  minims,  to  be  increased  if  necessary.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  externally,  in  cases  of  local  paralysis.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII.  C/'.A^.,  ^r.    Tincture  of  Opium.    Laudanum, 

"Take  of  Opium,  dried,  and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces  ana 
a  half ;  Water.  Alcohol,  each,  a  pint;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Macerate  the  Opium  with  the  Water  for  three  days,  with  frequent  agitation ; 
then  add  the  Alcohol,  and  continue  the  maceration  for  three  days  longer.  In- 
troduce  the  mixture  into  a  percolator,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  pass, 
pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half  [avoirdupois]; 
Proof  Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Opium  for  seven  days, 
strain,  express,  and  filter;  then  add  sufficient  Proof  Spirit  to  make  one  pint 
[Imp.  meas.]."  jBr. 

The  proportion  of  opium  in  these  formulas  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  re- 
sultinjf  tinctures  may  be  considered  identical.  The  apparent  difference  between 
the  British  formula  and  ours  will  vanish,  when  the  relative  value  of  the  avoir- 
dupois weight  and  Imperial  measure,  which  they  employ,  and  of  the  troy  weight 
and  wine  measure  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  is  estimated.  The  drying  and  powder 
ing  of  the  opium  is  clearly  a  useful  provision ;  as  it  ensures  greater  uniformity 
in  the  strength  of  the  tincture.  Crude  opium  contains  variable  proportions  Oi 
water;  and  laudanum  prepared  from  a  moi.st  specimen  will  be  weaker  than  tha*" 
from  an  equal  weight  of  the  dried.  The  pulverization  ensures  the  previous  dry- 
ing of  the  drug,  and  is  thus  useful  independently  of  the  greater  facility  whicl 
it  gives  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum.  It  is  troublesome,  however,  and  is  often 
neglected.  Innovation  in  so  important  a  preparation,  and  one  in  which  uniform- 
ity is  so  desirable,  should  be  avoided,  unless  shown  to  be  necessary.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  present  somewhat  elaborate  method  of  the 
U.  S.  formula  ensures  a  more  complete  exhaustion  of  the  opium  than  the  former 
simple  procedure  of  maceration  for  two  weeks,  and  still  more  so  than  the  British 
process,  which  macerates  for  only  one  week. 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  tincture  is  universally  known  by 
the  name  of  laudanum.  As  this  term  was  formerly  applied  to  other  preparations 
of  opium,  and  still  continues  to  be  so  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  tincture 
is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  liquiduni,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country.  Tinctura  Thebaica  is  another  title  by  which  the  prepara- 
tion is  known. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  opium  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  tincture  are  dis- 
solved, the  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  inert  matter.  Allowing  the  opium  to  be 
wholly  exhausted  of  its  active  principles,  one  grain  would  be  represented  by  12*8 
minims,  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula;  but  a  minute  quantity  of  morphia  has 
been  detected  in  the  residuary  matter,  so  that  the  tincture  is  rather  weaker  than 
the  proportion  of  opium  employed  would  indicate.  The  difference,  however,  is 
insufficient  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  tincture  of  opium  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  opium  itself  is 
applied.  (See  Opium.)  The  dose,  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium,  is  about  thir- 
teen minims,  or  twenty-five  drops.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  translation  of  the  London 
Pbarmaco))aMa  of  183B,  states  that,  by  evaporating  the  tincture,  and  also  by  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  opium  left  undissolved,  he  found  the  preparation  to 
contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  19  minims;  and  this  quantity,  therefore,  is  given 
as  the  dose  equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium.  But  this  mode  of  calculatioti  is  ob- 
viously fallacious ;  as  the  portion  of  the  drug  dissolved  is  much  more  active 
Jian  that  left  behind  by  tlie  menstruum.  Indeed,  so  feeble  is  the  latter,  that  Dr. 
Garrod  gave  thirty  grains  of  the  residue  to  a  healthy  adult  without  efleet. 
(Pfiarm.  Journ.,  xi.  252.)    It  should  be  recollected  that  a  tloidrachm  or  tea* 
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spoonful  of  laudanum  (60  minims)  will  yield,  on  an  average,  about  120  drops. 
Laudanum  when  long  kept,  with  occasional  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  thick 
from  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  deposition  of  opium. 
If  given  in  this  state,  it  often  acts  with  unexpected  energy ;  and  death  has  re- 
sulted in  infants  from  its  use  in  doses  which  would  have  been  entirely  safe  if  the 
tincture  had  been  clear. 

Denarcoiized  laudanum  may  be  prepared  by  substituting  the  extract  of 
opium  in  half  the  quantity  for  the  opium  itself,  and,  previously  to  the  macera- 
tion in  diluted  alcohol,  exhausting  it  of  the  narcotina  by  ether.* 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Opii,  Br.;  Linimentum  Opii,  Br,  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII  ACETATA.  U.S.   Acetated  Tincture  of  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  dried,  and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  iroyounces  ;  Vin- 
egar twelve  fiuidounces;  Alcohol  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  Opium  with  the  Vin- 
egar ;  then  add  the  Alcohol,  and,  having  macerated  for  seven  days,  express,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  our  Pharmaco- 
poeia as  a  substitute  for  the  Acetum.  Opii  or  black  drop  of  the  original  work, 
the  advantages  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  possess,  without  being  liable  to  the 
same  objection  of  uncertainty  of  strength.  The  Acetum  Opii,  however,  having 
maintained  its  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  public, 

*  Elixir  of  Opium.  Under  this  name  have  been  sold  different  liquid  preparations  of  opium, 
consisting  mainly,  in  all  probability,  of  an  aqueous  solution,  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  pre- 
serve it,  A  formula  of  this  kind  was  published  by  Mr.  Eugene  Dupuy,  of  New  York,  in  the 
Am.  Journ.  of  P harm,  (xxiii.  211).  Professor  Procter  in  the  same  place  gave  a  formula, 
differing  from  that  of  Mr.  Dupuy  in  the  employment  of  ether,  so  as  to  obtain  at  one  ope- 
ration a  preparation  analogous  to  the  denarcotized  laudanum  mentioned  in  the  text.  Thia 
formula  of  Prof.  Procter  has  been  adopted,  with  some  slight  change,  in  the  present  edition 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of  Tinctura  Opii  Deodorata,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  text. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  the  suppose  1 
composition  of  the  nostrum,  long  noted  and  much  used  under  the  name  of  McMunri'x  Elixir 
of  Opium,  has  been  published  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  this  city;  the  formula 
having  been  furnished  to  that  journal  as  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Chilton, 
of  New  York,  who  is  supposed  to  have  received  it  from  the  proprietor.  The  following  in 
an  abstract  of  the  formula.  Five  pounds  of  opium  were  first  exhausted  by  ether  of  every- 
thing soluble  in  that  menstruum,  including  the  narcotina  and  the  odorous  principle.  The 
drug  was  then  introduced  into  water  heated  short  of  the  boiling  point,  which  caused  a 
strong  ebullition  through  the  escape  of  the  ether  remaining  in  the  mass.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ether,  it  was  macerated  to  exhaustion  with  water  sufficient  to  make,  when 
strained,  four  gallons  of  infusion;  and  if  the  quantity  fell  short  of  this,  enough  boiling 
water  was  added  to  complete  the  measure.  After  standing  for  five  or  six  days  in  a  cool 
cellar,  the  clear  liquor  was  removed,  and,  the  residue  having  been  filtered,  was  mixed  with 
the  filtrate.  To  the  four  gallons  of  watery  infusion  thus  prepared  five  and  a  half  gallons 
of  alcohol  were  added,  and  the  mixture  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  when  the  clear  part  waa 
ladled  out  and  the  dregs  filtered  as  before.  The  strength  was  intended  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  laudanum.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm..  May,  18G4,  p,  262.) 

In  the  same  journal  (March,  1860,  p.  120)  Dr.  Squibb  published  the  formula  of  what  he 
denominates  ^^ Liquor  Opii  Compositus,^'  of  which  the  outline  ia,  first,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
opium  with  water;  secondly,  after  concentration  of  the  infusion,  the  addition  of  alcohol  so 
as  to  dissolve  everything  soluble  in  that  liquid;  thirdly,  after  concentration  of  the  clear 
alcoholic  solution,  the  washing  of  the  residue  with  ether,  the  ethereal  washings  being  re- 
jected; fourthly,  the  solution  of  the  washed  extract  in  water,  with  subsequent  filtration; 
fifthly,  the  assaying  of  the  watery  solution  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  morphia;  and 
lastly,  adding  to  the  solution  so  much  compound  spirit  of  ether  (Hoffmann's  anodyne)  aa 
to  make  each  fluidounce  of  the  resulting  compound  solution  of  opium  contain  four  grains 
of  morphia  and  fifty-six  grains  of  the  compound  spirit  of  ether,  representing  the  average 
morphia  strength  of  the  officinal  tincture  of  opium.  For  particulars  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  communication  of  Dr.  Squibb,  in  the  above-mentioned  journal.  Most  of  these  extra- 
officinal  preparations  of  opium  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  excellent  officinal  i  n- 
troduced  into  the  present  edition  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Tinctura  Opii 
Deodorata. — Note  to  the  twelfth  edition. 
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was  restored,  in  the  edition  of  1840,  to  its  officinal  rank,  bot  so  modified  as  to 
ensure  a  preparation  as  uniform  as  is  consistent  with  the  variable  quality  of  the 
opium  used.  (See  page  913.)  At  the  same  time  the  formula  for  the  acetated 
tincture  was  retained,  as  affording  a  useful  preparation.  It  was  originally  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  acetated  tincture  of  opium  may  often  be  advantageously  used  in  cases  in 
which  laudanum  or  opium  itself  produces  unpleasant  effects,  such  as  nausea  and 
vomiting,  intense  headache,  great  nervous  disorder,  <kc.;  but  the  introduction  of 
the  salts  of  morphia  into  use  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  necessity  of 
this  preparation.  The  dose  is  ten  minims,  or  about  twenty  drops,  equivalent  to 
a  grain  of  opium.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHORATA.  U.S.  Tinctura  Camphors 
CUM  Opio.  Br.   Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  Paregoric  Elixir, 

"Take  of  Opium,  dried,  and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Benzoic  Acid,  each, 
sixty  grains;  Camphor /o?/?/  grains;  Oil  of  Anise  a  Jluidrachm;  Clarified 
Honey /tw  troyounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days, 
and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

*'  Take  of  Opium,  in  coarse  powder, /or/y  grains;  Benzoic  Acid  forty  grains  ; 
Camphor  thirty  grains;  Oil  of  Anise  half  a  Jluidrachm;  Proof  Spirit  one 
pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  express,  and  filter, 
then  add  sufficient  Proof  Spirit  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."-ffr. 

This  is  the  well-known  paregoric  elixir.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic,  much  used  to  allay  cough  in  chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  consump- 
tion, pertussis,  Ac;  to  relieve  nausea  and  slight  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
to  check  diarrhoea;  and,  in  infantile  cases,  to  procure  sleep.  Half  a  fluidounce 
of  the  U.  S.  and  British  tincture  contains  rather  less  than  a  grain  of  opium. 
Liquorice,  which  was  directed  in  a  former  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharraacopceia, 
was  omitted  in  that  of  1840,  in  consequence  of  giving  to  the  preparation  the 
dark  colour  of  laudanum,  and  thus  leading  to  mistake.  The  dose  for  an  infant 
is  from  five  to  twenty  drops,  for  an  adult  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms.* 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Glycyrrhiz®  Composita,  U.  S.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII  DEODORATA.  U.S.  Deodorized  Tincture  of 
Opium. 

"Take  of  Opium,  dried,  and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces  and 
a  half;  Ether,  Alcohol,  each,  half  a  pint;  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.    Ma- 

♦  The  following  formulns  have  been  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
for  the  pre[»nrntion  of  the  two  compound  tinctures  of  opium,  so  much  used  under  the 
namoR  of  U'lltman't  drops  and  Godfrey  s  cordial.  So  long  as  these  nostrums  are  employed, 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  prepared  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  of  n  certain 
Btrcngtli;  as  ncrious  consequences  may  happen  from  diversity  in  the  formulas,  when  so 
active  a  substance  as  opium  is  the  chief  ingredient.  Such  diversity  hos  existed  to  a  very 
great  extent;  so  much  so  that  in  one  formula  for  liateman's  drops  the  quantity  of  opium 
was  seven  and  a  half  grains  to  the  pint,  while  in  onothcr  it  exceeded  one  hundred  grains. 
It  was  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the  College  was  induced  to  adopt  the  formulas  here 
presented. 

**JUalemon'* pectoral  dropt.  Take  of  Diluted  Alcohol  Cong,  iv,  Red  Saunders,  rasped,  ly. 
Digest  for  fwenty-f.mr  l..,ur«  fiii.r  a.,, I  ,.,1,1  ..f  Opium,  in  powder,  ,^ij.  Catechu,  In  powder, 
$ij.  Camphor  ^ij.  •  r  ten  days."  This  preparation  is  about  equal 

in  strength  to  the  <  j,ium  or  paregoric  elixir  of  the  U.S.  Phamia- 

Ooposia,  containing  ul>uut  iwu  graiuii  of  opium  to  the  fluidounce. 

**GoH/rei/a  cordial.  Take  of  Tinctnr»»  of  Opium  Oiss,  Molasses  (from  the  sujrar  reflnert) 
Oxvj,  Alcohol  Oij.  Water  Oxxv"  itc  of  Potassa  ,^iiss,  Oil  of  Sassafhis  f^        '         Ive 

the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  i  ndd  the  Mola'sses,  and  heat  over  a  l  'ill 

they  simmer;   take  off  the  scu...  «...,,.  lines,  and  add  the  Laudanum,  A'     '  of 

Sossafras,  having  previously  mixed  them  well  together."    Tliis  propai  lie 

strength  of  rather  more  than  one  grain  of  opium  in  a  fluidounco.  \^Joti'^.  ' 'ul. 

cfPharm.^r.  26  %nd  27.) 
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cerate  the  Opium  with  half  a  pint  of  Water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  express; 
then  repeat  the  operation  twice  with  the  same  quantity  of  Water.  Mix  the  ex- 
pressed liquids,  and,  having  evaporated  the  mixture  to  four  fluidounces,  shake  it 
when  cold,  in  a  bottle,  repeatedly  with  the  Ether.  Pour  off  the  ethereal  solution 
when  it  has  separated  by  standing,  and  evaporate  the  remaining  liquid  until  all 
traces  of  ether  have  disappeared.  Mix  this  with  twenty  fluidounces  of  Water, 
and  filter  the  mixture  through  paper.  When  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  pass,  add 
sufficient  Water,  through  the  filter,  to  make  the  filtered  liquid  measure  a  pint 
and  a  half.    Lastly,  add  the  Alcohol,  and  mix  them  together."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  opium,  calculated  to  supersede  various  ex- 
tra-officinal elixirs  or  solutions,  which  have  had  more  or  less  vogue,  based  upon 
the  real  advantages  they  afforded,  in  oflfering  liquid  preparations  of  opiuYn  exempt 
from  certain  noxious  ingredients  in  the  crude  drug  and  in  the  officinal  tinctures, 
which  rendered  them  so  offensive  to  some  constitutions,  and  in  some  conditions 
of  disease,  as  almost  to  forbid  their  use.  A  liquid  watery  extract  is  first  made,  in 
which  are  left  behind  all  the  ingredients  of  opium  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in 
water;  and  this  being  well  shaken  with  ether,  is  further  deprived  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples soluble  in  this  fluid,  including  narcotina,  and  the  noxious  odorous  matter, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  least  useful  constituents  of  opium. 
The  ether  is  then  entirely  separated,  and  the  residue  having  been  dissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  mixed  with  enough  alcohol  to  preserve  it. 
The  name  is,  we  think,  unfortunate,  as  the  preparation  is  really  not  a  tincture ; 
the  alcohol  being  used  in  no  degree  as  a  menstruum,  but  only  in  reference  to  its 
preservative  influence.  We  should  have  preferred  In/usum  Opii  Deodoratum, 
or  some  other  title  expressive  of  the  fact  that  it  is  effectively  a  watery  solution  of 
an  extract  of  opium,  deprived  of  the  odorous  and  other  injurious  ingredients  of 
that  drug.  It  may  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  laudanum  is  indicated,  but  in 
which  it  cannot  be  used  in  consequence  of  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  peculi- 
arity in  the  disease.  The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  officinal  tincture  of 
opium.  W. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIiE.  U.  S.   Tincture  of  Quassia, 

"Take  of  Quassia,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces;  Diluted  Alco- 
hol a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted  Al- 
cohol, pack  it  in  a  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until 
two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  the  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1840,  the  proportion  of  the  quas- 
sia to  the  menstruum  was  very  judiciously  doubled.  A  tonic  tincture  can  scarcely 
contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  active  ingredient.  The  tincture  may  be 
employed  as  an  addition  to  tonic  infusions  or  mixtures  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidrachms.    It  is  a  pure  and  intense  bitter.  W. 

TINCTURA  QUINIiE  COMPOSITA.  Br.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Quinia. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Tincture  of 
Orange  Peel  one  jnnt  [Imperial  measure].  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain." 
Br. 

A  fluidrachm  of  this  preparation,  containing  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
may  be  given  for  a  dose.  W. 

TINCTURA  RHEI.  ^^.aS^,  Br.    Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  three  troyounces;  Carda- 
mom, in  moderately  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce ;  Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  the  powder,  and,  having  moistened  the  mixture  with  a  fluidounce 
of  Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually 
pour  Diluted  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 
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The  British  PharmacojXBia  takes  of  bruised  Rhubarb  tvoo  avoirdupois 
ounces;  of  bruised  Cardamoms,  of  bruised  Coriander,  and  of  Saffron,  each,  a 
quarter  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit;  and 
with  these  ingredients  proceeds  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite 
Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

TINCTURA  RIIEI  ET  ALOES.  U.S.  1850,  Fd,  Tincture  of  Rhur 
barb  and  Aloes.   Elixir  Sacrum.    Sacred  Elixir, 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  ten  drachms:  Aloes,  in  powder,  six  drachma; 
Cardamom  [seed.s],  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  througrh  paper."  U.  S.  1850. 

The  Ed.  CoUe(je  took  a  troyounce  and  a  half  of  Rhubarb,  six  drachms  of 
Socotrine  or  E.  India  Aloes,  both  in  moderately  fine  powder,  ^iw  dr-achms  of 
bruised  Cardamom  seeds,  and  two  Imperial  pints  of  Proof  Spirit,  moistened  the 
solid  materials  with  a  little  of  the  Spirit,  and,  having  allowed  the  mass  to  stand 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  packed  it  in  a  percolator,  and  poured  on  the  remainder 
of  the  Spirit. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIANS.  U.SASbO,Ed.  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb  and  Gentian. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  two  [troy']ounces ;  Gentian,  bruised,  half  a  [Jroy'\ 
ounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S.  1850. 

The  Ed.  College  took  two  troyounces  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine  powder, 
half  a  troyounce  of  Gentian,  finely  cut  or  in  coarse  powder,  and  two  Imperial 
pints  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  as  above  indicated  for 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes. 

The  foregoing  tinctures  of  Rhubarb,  of  which  the  first  only  is  now  officinal, 
are  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  purgative,  stomachic,  and  tonic ;  but,  except 
in  low  states  of  the  system,  or  in  cases  of  individuals  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  they  are  too  feebly  cathartic  in  proportion  to  their  stimulant 
power,  to  be  advantageously  employed,  unless  as  adjuvants  to  other  medicines. 
Combined  with  the  neutral  salts  or  other  laxatives,  or  with  tonic  and  stomachic 
infusions,  mixtures,  &c.,  they  serve  to  render  them  warmer  and  more  cordial  to 
the  stomach,  and  often  prove  beneficial  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  the  costive- 
ness  of  cold  and  irritable  habits,  diarrhcea,  and  other  analogous  complaints.  One 
of  them  is  to  be  preferred  to  another,  according  as  its  peculiar  composition  may, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  appear  to  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  under  treatment.  In  low  forms  of  fever,  when  the  indication  is  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  patient,  the  simple  tincture 
( Tinctura  lihei)  may  be  advantageously  used  in  doses  of  two  or  three  flui- 
drachms,  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  it  operates.  The  ordinary  dose  of 
these  tinctures,  ns  purgatives,  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidouncc ;  as  stom- 
achics, from  one  to  two  or  three  (luidrachms.  According  to  Meniere,  the  tine- 
tore  of  rhubarb  yields  on  standing  an  abundant  greenish  precipitate,  containing 
starch,*  and  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, the  latter  having  the  form  of  long  needles.  {Joum.  de  rharm.,  Avril,  1861, 
p.  200.)  From  the  statements  of  De  la  Rue  and  Muller  it  ajjpcars  that  much  of 
the  deposit  in  tincture  of  rhubarb  consists  of  chrysophanic  acid,  suggesting  the 

•  How  starch  should  hnvo  found  it«  w»y  into  the  tincture  it  is  difficult  to  undertUnd. 
The  obserrMions  of  M.  M  -  ■^- -re  mnrle  with  tli<»  microscope.  He  states  that  the  depo- 
sits arc  made  generally  v  no  hIowuchs.  Whenever  he  noltce<l  starch  or  gum.  these 
substances  were  never  '1-  "..  h.  iii..  n>;.Ui  .,f  the  deposits,  ho  has  often  found  a 
white  pearly  rnutter,  iiii'  .  which  he  believea  to  bo  hjdraled 
rilicn,  and  cortaiu  snliM,  -  .  ,  i  .  mUe  of  lime,  prooeeding  probablv, 
n(>  well  as  the  silica,  from  the  water  uihAI  in  diluting  the  alcohol.  IJoum.  dt  Phurm,t  AvnL 
1861,  \,.  288.) 
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propriety,  at  least  in  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  of  increasing  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  menstruum.  W. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  SENNiE.  U.S.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and 
Senna. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  a  troyounce;  Senna,  in 
moderately  coarse  powder,  Red  Saunders,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  each, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Coriander,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  Fen- 
nel, in  moderately  coarse  powder,  Liquorice  [extract],  in  moderately  coarse  pow- 
der, each,  thirty  grains ;  Raisins,  deprived  of  their  seeds,  six  troy  ounces ;  Di- 
luted Alcohol  three  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through 
paper."  U.  S. 

This  is  the  stomachic  so  well  known,  and  so  much  used  in  this  country,  under 
the  name  of  Warner^s  gout  cordial.  It  is  a  feeble  purgative,  usually  acceptable 
to  the  stomach,  and  well  adapted  to  cases  of  costiveness,  with  gastric  uneasi- 
ness, in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
drink.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  two  fluidounces.  W. 

TINCTURA  SABINE.  Br.     Tincture  of  Savin, 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  two 
and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  Savin,  dried  and  bruised,  and  one  Imperial 
pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See 
Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  convenient  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  savin.    The  dose  is  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 

W. 

TINCTURA  SANGUINARIiE.  U.S.    Tincture  of  Bloodroot. 

"Take  of  Bloodroot,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  four  troyounces;  Diluted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  will  prove  emetic  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  fluidrachms ;  but  it  is  rather 
intended  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  expectorant,  or  alterative,  for 
which  purpose  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  may  be  given.  W. 

TINCTURA  SCILL^.  U.  S.,  Br.     Tincture  of  Squill. 

"Take  of  Squill,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  four  troyounces;  Diluted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  this  Tincture  to  be  prepared  from  two 
and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  bruised  Squill,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of 
Proof  Spirit,  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinc- 
tura Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  yields  a  grayish,  rose-coloured,  very  bitter,  and  acrid  deposit, 
consisting  of  silky  tufts  {Meniere),  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  squill,  and  may 
be  given  for  the  same  purposes,  whenever  the  spirituous  menstruum  is  not  objec- 
tionable. The  dose  as  an  expectorant  or  diuretic  is  from  ten  to  twenty  minims 
(twenty  to  forty  drops),  and  the  latter  quantity  frequently  nauseates.         W. 

TINCTURA  SENEGA.  J5r.     Tincture  of  Seneka. 

The  British  Pharmacoi)oeia  prepares  this  Tincture  from  two  and  a  half 
avoirdupois  ounces  of  bruised  Seneka,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit, 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura 
Acor.iti,  page  1384.) 

The  tincture  of  senega  has  been  newly  introduced  into  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia.   It  is  no  doubt  an  efficient  preparation,  but  hardly  needed  while  recourse 
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can  be  had  to  the  extract,  syrup,  and  decoction.    The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims 
to  two  Uuidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  SENNiE.  Br,  Tinctura  SENXiE  Composita.  Lond 
Tincture  of  Senna.    Compound  Tincture  of  Senna. 

"Take  of  Senna,  broken  small,  txno  ounces  and  a  half  [avoirdupois];  Rai 
sins,  freed  from  seeds,  two  ounces  [avoird.];  Caraway,  Coriander,  each,  half 
an  o?airf  [avoird.] ;  Proof  Spirit  oyie  pint  [Imperial  measure]."  With  these 
ingredients  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  directs  the  tincture  to  be  prepared  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page 
1384.) 

This  tincture  is  the  elixir  salutis  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  It  is  a  warm 
cordial  purprative,  useful  in  costiveness  attended  with  flatulence,  and  in  atonic 
gout,  especially  when  occurring  in  intemperate  persons.  It  is  also  added  to 
cathartic  infusions  and  mixtures.  The  dose  is  from  two  fluidrachms  to  a  fluid- 
ounce  or  more.  Tincture  of  senna  gives  a  yellow  deposit,  disposed  in  plates, 
containing  starch  and  white  crystals  of  calcareous  salts.  (Meniere.)  W. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARI^.  U.  S.,  Br.  Tincture  of  Serpentaria. 
Tincture  of  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

"Take  of  Serpentaria,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /oi<r  troyounces ;  Diluted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacojxeia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Serpentaria,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  prepares  the 
Tincture  in  the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura 
Aconifi,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  possesses  the  tonic  and  cordial  properties  of  the  root,  and  may 
be  advantageously  added  to  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  in  low  states  of  the 
system.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  STRAMONII.  ^.  aS'.,  i?r.    Tiiicture  of  Stramonium. 

"Take  of  Stramonium  Seed,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /owr  troyounce», 
Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of 
Diluted  Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  Jiritixh  Pharmacopceia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of 
bruised  Stramonium  Seeds,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  prepares 
the  Tincture  as  directed  for  the  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aco- 
niti,  page  1384.) 

l^his  tincture  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  stramonium  is  given, 
in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (twenty  to  forty  drops),  repeated 
tvice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  it  affects  the  system.      W. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA.  t^.,S'.,^r.   Tincture  of  Tolu. 

"  Take  of  Balsam  of  Toln  t?irre  troyounces ;  A  Icohol  two  pints.  Macerate  the 
Balsam  with  the  Alcohol  until  it  is  dissolved;  then  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  two  ounces  and  a  /ic// [avoirdupois] ;  Rectified 
Spirit  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  six  hours,  or  until  the  Bakam 
is  dissolved,  then  filter,  and  add  BufBcient  Reotifled  Spirit  to  make  one  pint 
^Imp.  meas.]."  Br. 

The  tincture  of  tola  has  the  properties  of  the  balnam,  and  may  bo  employed 
M  an  addition  to  expectorant  mixturcH  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections;  but  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  too  large  to  allow  of  it«  advantageous  use  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  Buidrachms.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  often  em- 
filoyed  to  flavour  coagh  mixtures.  It  is  decomposed  by  water. 
89 
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Off.  Prep.  Sjrrupus  Tolntanns,  U.  S.;  Trochisci  Acidi  Tannic!,  Br.;  Trochieci 
Morphiae,  Br.;  Trochisci  Morphia)  et  Ipecacuanhse,  Br.;  Trochisci  Opil,  Br. 

W. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA.  U.  S.,  Br,   Tincture  of  Valerian. 

"Take  of  Valerian,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /owr  troyounces;  Dilnted 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  a  fluidounce  of  Diluted 
Alcohol,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Diluted  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  takes  two  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ounces  of  bruised 
Valerian,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the  manner 
directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page  1384.) 

This  tincture  possesses  the  properties  of  valerian,  but  cannot  be  given  in  or- 
dinary cases,  so  as  to  produce  the  full  effects  of  the  root,  without  stimulating 
too  highly,  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  spirit.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  four  fluidrachms.  It  deposits  on  standing  a  black,  very  cohesive  precipi- 
tate, with  starch,  and  a  yellow  extractive  matter.  {Meniere.) 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE  AMMONIATA.  C^.aS'.,  ^r.   Tinctura 

Valerianae  Composita.  Land.   Ammo7iiated  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

"  Take  of  Valerian,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  four  troyounces  ;  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia  two  pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  express,  and  filter 
through  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Valerian,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  /la// [avoirdupois]  ;  Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Valerian  for 
seven  days  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  then  filter,  and  add  sufficient  Aromatic  Spirit 
of  Ammonia  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  Br. 

The  ammonia  in  this  preparation  is  thought  to  assist  the  solvent  powers  of  the 
alcohol,  while  it  co-operates  with  the  valerian  in  medical  action.  The  tincture  is 
employed  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections.  The  dose 
is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  and  should  be  given  in  sweetened  water, 
milk,  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  W. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI  VIRIDIS.  U.S.  Tincture  of  American  Hel- 
lebore. 

"  Take  of  American  Hellebore,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixteen  troyounces  ; 
Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  fluidounces  of  Al- 
cohol, pack  it  firmly  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol 
upon  it  until  two  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  tincture  of  American  hellebore  is  of  the  same  strength  as  Dr.  Nor- 
wood's tincture,  which,  when  prepared  by  its  author,  was  supposed  to  be  satu- 
rated. This  may  be  true  of  certain  ingredients  of  the  root,  though  probably  not 
in  reference  to  the  veratria,  or  to  other  active  principle  or  principles  which  it 
may  contain.  The  commencing  dose  should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  drops.     W. 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS.  U.S.Br.    Tincture  of  ainger. 

"Take  of  Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  eight  troyounces;  Alcohol  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  two  fluidounces  of  Alcohol,  pack  it  firmly 
in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Alcohol  upon  it  until  two  pints 
of  tincture  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  prepares  this  Tincture  from  two  and  a  half  avoir- 
dupois ounces  of  bruised  Ginger,  and  one  Imperial  pint  of  Rectified  Spirit,  in 
the  manner  directed  for  Tincture  of  Aconite  Root.  (See  Tinctura  Aconiti,  page 
1384.) 

The  tincture  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  though  more  than  twice  as  strong 
as  was  that  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  is  still  too  weak  with  ginger 
to  be  used  advantageously  for  other  purpose  than  to  impart  flavour.  We  greatly 
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nrefer  the  U.  S.  process,  which  yields  a  preparation  in  which  the  virtues  ot  ine 
ginger  are  not  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  menstruum.  In  consequence  of 
the  mucilaginous  matter  contained  in  ginger,  the  tincture  made  with  diluted  al- 
cohol or  proof  spirit  is  apt  to  be  turbid.  Alcohol  or  rectified  spirit  is,  therefore, 
properly  preferred.    Good  Jamaica  ginger  should  be  used. 

The  tincture  of  ginger  is  a  useful  carminative,  and  may  often  be  beneficially 
added  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions  or  mixtures,  in  debilitated  states  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is,  however,  in  this  country,  chiefly  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  syrup  of  ginger,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  strccg 
tincture  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Zingiberis.  W. 

TROCHISCI. 

Th'oches, 

Troches  or  lozenges  are  small,  dry,  solid  masses,  usually  of  a  flattened  shape, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  powders  incorporated  with  sugar  and  mucilage. 
They  are  designed  to  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  dissolved  slowly  in  the  saliva, 
and  are,  therefore,  adapted  for  the  administration  of  those  medicines  only  which 
do  not  require  to  be  given  in  large  quantities,  and  are  destitute  of  any  very 
disagreeable  flavour.  They  are  much  more  used,  and  more  skilfully  prepared 
in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  Tragacanth,  from  the  greater  tenacity  of  its 
mucilage,  is  better  suited  for  their  formation  than  gum  arable.  The  following 
directions  for  preparing  them  are  taken  from  the  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues.  A 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  is  first  prepared  with  cold  water  and  strained.  With 
this  the  powders,  including  sugar,  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  rubbing  upon  a 
marble  slab,  and  are  thus  formed  into  a  paste,  which  is  spread  out  by  means  of 
a  roller  upon  the  surface  of  the  marble,  previously  powdered  over  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sugar  and  starch.  The  thickness  of  the  extended  mass  is  rendered  uni- 
form by  a  frame  upon  which  the  ends  of  the  roller  rest.  The  upper  surface  is 
now  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sugar  and  starch,  and  the  mass  is  divided  into 
small  cakes  of  a  particular  shape  by  means  of  a  punch.  These  cakes  are  placed 
upon  paper,  and,  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  twelve  hours,  are  carried 
into  a  drying  room  moderately  heated.  When  perfectly  dry,  they  are  thrown 
upon  a  sieve  to  separate  the  sugar  and  starch,  and  are  then  enclosed  in  bottles. 
In  this  way  lozeuges  may  be  prepared  from  almost  any  medicine  which  the 
physician  may  deem  it  advisable  to  administer  in  that  form.  The  following  for- 
mula will  serve  as  a  guide.  Take  of  citric  acid,  in  powder,  a  drtichm ;  refined 
sugar  eight  ounces;  oil  of  lemons  twelve  minims;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Form  them  in  the  manner  above  directed  into  troches  of 
twelve  grains  each.  A  species  of  lozenge  is  made  by  uniting  the  aromatic  essen- 
tial oils  with  sugar  alone;  bnt  their  preparation  belongs  to  the  confectioner 
rather  than  to  the  apothecary. 

The  troches,  formerly  officinal,  which  are  omitted  in  the  present  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  are  those  of  Tartaric  Acid,  Gum  Arabic,  Lactucarium,  and  Liquorice, 
all  of  the  late  Ed.  Pharmacopoeia.  W. 

TROCHISCI  ACIDI  TANNICI.  7>V.  Troches  of  Tannic  Acid.  Tan- 
nin Lozenges. 

"Take  of  Tannic  A  '  >  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Tincture  of  Tola 
half  a  fiuidounce ;  K<  ^ar,  in  powder,  twenty-five  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce  [avoird.j;  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic  txoo 
^uidounces;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  one  jiuidounce.  Dissolve  the  Tannic 
Acid  in  the  Water,  add  this  solution  to  the  Tincture  of  Tolu,  previou.sly  mixed 
with  the  Mucilage;   and  with  the  Gum  and  the  Sugar,  also  previously  well 
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mixed,  form  a  proper  mass.  Divide  into  720  lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a  hot- 
air  chamber  with  a  moderate  heat.  Each  lozenge  contains  half  a  grain  of  Tan- 
nic Acid."  Br. 

These  are  useful  in  relaxation  of  the  nvula,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lauces,  being  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  W. 

TROCHISCI  BISMUTHI.  Br,  Troches  of  Bismuth.  Bismuth  Lo- 
tenges. 

"Take  of  White  Bismuth  [Bismuthi  Subnitras,  U.S.'}  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  grains ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia /owr  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Lime  six  ounces  [avoird.] ;  Refined  Sugar /AiW?/  ounces  [avoird.]  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce  [avoird.]  ;  Distilled  Water  six  fiuidounces ; 
Oil  of  Cinnamon  half  a  fluidrachm.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  to  the  Water; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  boil  till  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  add  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  and  again  mix  thoroughly. 
Divide  the  mass  into  720  square  lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a  hot-air  chamber 
with  a  moderate  heat.  Each  lozenge  contains  two  grains  of  White  Bismuth."  Br. 

These  may  be  used  to  obtain  the  effects  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  on  the  sys- 
tem, two  or  more  being  administered  for  a  dose.  They  may  also  be  found  useful 
in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  oesophagus,  by  giving  the  mucous 
membrane  a  coating  as  the  insoluble  ingredients  pass.  W. 

TROCHISCI  CATECHU,  ^r.  Troches  of  Catechu.  Catechu  Lozenges. 

"  Take  of  Pale  Catechu  [Gambir],  in  powder,  two  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Re- 
fined Sugar,  in  powder,  onepoujid  [avoird.]  ;  Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
[avoird.];  Tincture  of  Capsicum  half  a  fiuidounce ;  Distilled  Water  a  suffi- 
ciency. Add  to  the  Catechu,  Sugar,  and  Gum  Arabic,  previously  mixed,  the 
Tincture  of  Capsicum,  and  sufiBcient  Distilled  Water  to  make  a  proper  mass. 
Mix  thoroughly,  divide  the  mass  into  120  lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a  hot-air 
chamber  with  a  moderate  heat."  Br. 

These,  like  the  troches  of  tannic  acid,  are  useful  in  prolapsus  of  the  uvula, 
and  other  forms  of  relaxation  of  the  fauces ;  and  may  also  be  used,  in  the  num- 
ber of  three  or  more  at  a  dose,  to  obtain  the  effects  of  catechu  on  the  primae  viae 
and  on  the  system.    Each  troche  contains  about  1*2  grains  of  catechu.       W. 

TROCHISCI  CRETiE.  ZJ.aS'.   Troches  of  Chalk. 

"Take  of  Prepared  Chalk /owr  troyounces;  Gum  Arabic,  in  fine  powder,  a 
troyounce;  Nutmeg,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  six 
troyounces.  Rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  with 
water  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains."  U.  S. 

These  are  used  as  a  gently  astringent  antacid  in  diarrhoea.  W. 

TROCHISCI  CUBEBiE.  U.S.   Troches  of  Culeh. 

"Take  of  Oleoresin  of  Cubeb  a  fiuidounce;  Oil  of  Sassafras  a  fluidrachm; 
Liquorice,  in  fine  powder,  Gum  Arabic,  in  fine  powder,  Sugar,  in  fine  powder, 
each,  three  troyounces ;  Syrup  of  Tolu  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  powders 
together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  add  the  Oleoresin  and  Oil,  and 
incorporate  them  with  the  mixture.  Lastly,  with  Syrup  of  Tolu  form  a  mass, 
to  be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains."  U.  S. 

Each  lozenge  contains  about  a  drop  of  the  oleoresin  of  cubeb.  The  prepara- 
tion is  intended  rather  for  effect  upon  the  fauces  and  other  parts  of  the  upper 
alimentary  passages  than  on  the  system;  and  may  be  used  advantageously  in 
some  cases  of  chronic  cough,  and  in  ulceration  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
fauces,  being  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve.  W. 

TROCHISCI  FERRI  SUBCARBONATIS.  U.S.  Troches  of  Suhcar- 
honate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  ^ve  troyounces;  Y9,TA\\2k  sixty  grains;  Sngar, 
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hi  fine  povrder,  fifteen  Iroyounces ;  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  a  sufficient  quan^ 
tity.  Rub  the  Vanilla  firBt  with  a  part  of  the  Sugar  iuto  a  uniform  powder,  anc 
afterwards  with  the  Subearbonate  of  Iron  and  the  renaainder  of  the  Sugar  unti* 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  with  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  form  a  mass, 
to  be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  twenty  grains."  U.  S. 

Each  lozenge  contains  somewhat  less  than  five  grains  of  the  subearbonate,  and 
from  one  to  six  may  be  given,  according  to  the  effects  desired.  (See  Ferri  Sub- 
carbonatis.)  W. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZ^E  ET  OmLU.S,  Tkochisci  Opii. 
Br.   Troches  of  Liquorice  and  Opium,   Opium  Lozenges* 

"  Take  of  Opium,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce ;  Liquorice,  in  fine  powder. 
Gum  Arabic,  in  fine  powder.  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  each,  ten  troyounces ;  Oil 
of  Anise  a  jluidrachm.  Rub  the  powders  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed ;  then  add  the  Oil  of  Anise,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  mixture.  Lastly, 
with  water  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches,  each  weighing  six  grains." 
U.S. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Opium  seDenty-tux)  gi^ains;  Tincture  of  Tolu  half  a 
fluidounce;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Gum 
Arabic,  in  powder,  two  ounces  [avoird.];  Extract  of  Liquorice  six  ounces 
[avoird.]  ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Add  the  Extract  of  Opium, 
first  softened  by  means  of  a  little  Water,  and  the  Tincture  of  Tolu,  to  the  Ex- 
tract of  Liquorice  heated  in  a  water-bath.  When  tiie  mixture  is  reduced  to  a 
proper  consistence  remove  it  to  a  slab,  add  the  Sugar  and  Gum,  previously 
rubbed  together,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Divide  the  mass  into  720  lozenges,  and 
dry  these  in  a  hot-air  chamber  with  a  moderate  heat.  Each  lozenge  contains 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  Extract  of  Opium."  Br. 

A  preparation  equivalent  to  the  above  is  much  used  in  Philadelphia  under 
the  name  of  Wistar^s  cough  lozenges.  Sometimes  sulphate  of  morphia  is  sub- 
stituted in  equivalent  proportion  lor  the  opium,  and  occasionally  a  little  tartar 
emetic  is  added;  but  these  modifications  of  the  officinal  formula  are  not  admis- 
sible without  a  change  of  title.  The  British  preparation  is  preferable  on  one 
account,  that  it  uses,  namely,  the  extract  of  opium  instead  of  the  crude  drug. 

These  troches  are  demulcent  and  anodyne,  and  useful  in  allaying  cough,  when 
the  case  admits  the  employment  of  opium,  of  which  each  of  them,  prepared 
according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  contains  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain.  W. 

TROCHISCI  IPECACUANHiE.  U.S.   Troches  of  Ipecacuanha. 

"Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce ;  Arrow-root,  in  fine 
powder,  four  troy<junce8 ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  fourteen  troyounces;  Muci- 
lage of  Tragacanth  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  powders  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  with  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  form  a  mass,  to 
be  divided  into  Troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains."  U.  S. 

These  are  useful  expectorant  lozenges  in  catarrhal  complaints.  Each  of  then 
contains  about  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  W. 

TROCHISCI  M.V  ^.E.U.S.    Troches  of  Magnesia. 

"Take  of  MagnoAia  jounces;  Nutmeg,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains ; 

Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  a  .^uffiriefU 
quantity.  Rah  the  Magnesia  and  the  powders  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  with  Mucihige  of  Tragacanth  form  a  mass,  to  be  dirided  into 
Troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains."  U.  S. 

These  are  useful  in  acidity  of  stomach,  e8{>ecially  when  attended  with  consti- 
pation. W. 

TROCHISCI  MENTHiE  PIPERIT/E.  U.S.  Troches  of  Peppermint 
"Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  a  fluidrachm ;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
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iroyouncte;  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Oil  of 
Pepp',;rmint  with  the  Sugar  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed;  then  with  Mu- 
cilage of  Tragacanth  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches,  each  weighing 
ten  grains."  U.  S. 

Useful  in  slight  gastric  or  intestinal  pains,  nausea,  and  flatulence ;  but  em- 
ployed more  for  their  agreeable  flavour  than  for  their  medicinal  effects.      W. 

TROCHISCI  MORPHIA.  Br.  Troches  of  Morphia.  Morphia  Lo- 
zenges. 

**Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  twenty  grains ;  Tincture  of  Tolu  half 
a  Jluidounce;  Refined  Sugar,  in  powder,  twenty-four  ounces  [avoirdupois] ; 
Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce  [avoird.];  Mucilage  of  Gum  i^rabic  two 
fluidounces,  or  a  sufficiency ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  half  a  fluidounce.  Dis- 
solve the  Hydrochlorate  in  the  Water;  add  this  solution  to  the  Tincture  of  Tolu, 
previously  mixed  with  the  Mucilage ;  and,  with  the  Gum  and  the  Sugar,  also 
previously  well  mixed,  form  a  proper  mass.  Divide  into  720  lozenges,  and  dry 
these  iu  a  hot-air  chamber  with  a  moderate  heat.  Each  lozenge  contains  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  a  grain  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia."  ^r. 

Useful  for  alleviating  cough,  and  for  other  purposes  which  are  answered  by 
minute  doses  of  morphia,  of  the  muriate  of  which  each  lozenge  contains  about 
one-thirty-sixth  of  a  grain.  W. 

TROCHISCI  MORPHIA  ET  IPECACUANHA.  jBr.  Troches  of 
Morphia  and  Ipecacuanha.  Morphia  and  Tpecaeuan  Lozenges. 

"Take  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  twenty  grains;  Ipecacuan,  in  fine 
powder,  sixty  grains;  Tincture  of  Tolu  half  a  Jluidounce ;  Refined  Sugar,  in 
powder,  twenty  four  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Gum  Arabic,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
[avoird.] ;  Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic  two  fluidounces,  or  a  sufficiency ;  Boiling 
Distilled  Water  half  a  fluidounce.  Dissolve  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  in 
the  Water;  add  this  solution  to  the  Tincture  of  Tolu,  previously  mixed  with  the 
Mucilage;  and,  with  the  Ipecacuan,  the  Gum,  and  the  Sugar,  also  previously 
well  mixed,  form  a  proper  mass.  Divide  into  720  lozenges,  and  dry  these  in  a 
hot-air  chamber  with  a  moderate  heat,"  Br. 

Expectorant  and  anodyne,  useful  especially  in  allaying  cough.  Each  lozenge 
contains  about  one- thirty-sixth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and  one-twelfth 
of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  W. 

TROCHISCI  SODiE  BICARBONATIS.  iZ./S'.  Troches  of  Bicar- 
bonate of  Soda. 

"  Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda/owr  troyounces;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  twelve 
troyounces;  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  a  sufficient  quantity.  Rub  the  Bicar- 
bonate of  Soda  with  the  Sugar  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  with 
Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches,  each  weigh- 
ing ten  grains."  U.  S. 

Antacid  and  autilithic,  useful  in  heartburn  and  uric  acid  gravel.  W. 

TROCHISCI  ZINGIBERIS.  Z7.  aS'.   Troches  of  ainger. 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  Ginger  a  fluidounce ;  Tragacanth,  in  fine  power,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains;  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces ;  Syrup 
of  Ginger  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Tincture  of  Ginger  with  the  Sugar, 
and,  having  exposed  the  mixture  to  the  air  until  dry,  reduce  it  to  fin^  powder; 
to  this  add  the  Tragacanth,  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  Lastly,  with  Syrup  of 
Ginger  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  troches,  each  weighing  twenty  grains." 
U.S. 

Each  lozenge  contains  between  one  and  two  minims  of  the  tincture,  *ind  they 
may  be  taken  as  required,  being  especially  calculated  to  reliere  ga*t»ic  poina 
from  flatulence.  W. 
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UNGUENTA. 

Ointments. 

These  are  fatty  substances,  softer  than  cerates,  of  a  consistence  like  that  of 
butter,  and  such  that  they  may  be  readily  applied  to  the  skin  by  inunction. 
When  ointments  are  prepared  by  merely  mixing  medicinal  substances  with  sim- 
ple ointment  or  lard,  care  should  be  taken,  if  the  added  substance  be  a  powder 
that  it  be  brought  to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  before  being  incorpo- 
rated with  the  unctuous  matter.  If  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  it  may  often  l)e 
advantageously  rubbed  with  a  little  of  one  of  these  liquids.  Gritty  matter  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  these  preparations.  When  an  extract  is  added,  if  not 
uniformly  soft,  it  should  be  made  so  by  trituration  with  a  Ifttle  water  or  alcohol 
according  to  its  nature.  Many  of  the  ointments  become  rancid  if  long  kept,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  or  only  when  wanted 
for  use.  The  tendency  to  rancidity  may  be  in  a  considerable  degree  counteracted 
by  imbuing  the  unctuous  vehicle  with  benzoin,  or  with  poplar  buds,  as  recom- 
mended by  M.  Deschamps  (see  Am.  Jourii.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  260) ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  there  be  no  therapeutical  objection  to  the  admixture.*  Slippery 
elm  bark  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect.  (See  page  770.)  According  to  Dr. 
Geisler,  ten  drops  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  incorporated  with  an  ounce  of  oint- 
ment, obviates  the  disagreeable  fatty  odour  of  these  preparations.  {Pharm. 
Cent.  Plait,  A.D.  1847,  p.  927,  from  Arch,  der  Pharm.)  It  has  been  proposed 
to  substitute  glycerin  for  oils  and  fats  in  the  preparation  of  ointments;  but,  when 
these  are  to  be  applied  by  inunction,  it  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
remains  upon  the  skin,  producing  a  rough  sensation  of  adhesiveness,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  softness  caused  by  oleaginous  matter  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  Cerates  having  been  abolished  as  a  class  in  the  British  rharmacopoeia,  a 
few  of  the  individual  articles  have  been  transferred  to  the  Ointments,  making 
tlie  definition  of  the  latter  class  of  preparations,  as  given  above,  not  exactly 
applicable  to  all  the  individual  substances  at  present  included  among  them  in 
that  Pharmacopoeia.  We  consider  no  substance  as  strictly  entitled  to  the  name 
of  ointment,  which  is  not  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  adapt  it  to  apj)lication 
to  the  skin  by  friction  or  inunction.  The  ointments  formerly  officinal,  which 
have  been  omitted  in  the  present  U.  S.  and  Br.  Pharmacopoeias,  are  Adeps 
Suillus  Prsrj)aratus,  Dub.,  Unguentum  Conii,  Lond.,  Ung.  Cu}>r\  Subacefatis, 
U.  8.,  Ed.,  Duh,  Ujuj.  Hydrargyri  Todidi,  hond.,Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitratis  Mitius, 
Lond.,  Ung.  Ojni,  Lond.,  Oiy.  Picis,  Lond.,  Ung.  Plutnbi  Acetatis,  Ed.,  Dub., 
Ung.  Phnnhi  Todidi  T-oiifl  Dub.,  and  Ung.  iSulphuris  Gompoaitum,  U.S., 
Lond.  W. 

UNlJLLMLM  AUlDi   TANNICL  L^..^.   Ointineiit  of  Tannic  Acid. 

"Take  of  Tannic  Acid  thirty  grains;  WaitThalfafluidrachm;  Lard  a  troy^ 
ouncv.  Hub  the  Acid  first  with  the  Water,  and  then  with  the  Lard,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed,  avoiding  the  use  of  an  iron  spatula."  U.  S. 

Oiutmeni  of  tannic  acid  is  an  excellent  application  in  ni any  cases  of  pilcH  and 
prolapsus  ani,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  iutiammatiou  of  the  vagina 

♦  Bemin/tffd  T,ard.  M.  Kinilo  Moucboti  givM  the  following  m<»tho<!  of  jipplying  to  |«rd 
the  p-  "  •'  of  poplar  budii  and  bctuoin.    Havin     ;  "       m, 

a  U'.  rotn  one  pari  of  (he  ()ric<l  liuJs  in  pov.  he 

aUUo  x,\  w.  ^... .  ^  ...  '  '^'•'-  'f  ?.."it...|  1..-I  <■"  !■  ..'^  -f  the  I....  .M  o- 

hol  nm)r  be  drivni  xture  till   :  >;. 

The  Hftiiie  iiipfliod  i-  i  mi,  in  the  ^  .        .      ;  .nd 

tlie  tinclurf  et'  guaiao  wiii  an-  iiuc  purpu^e.    Lard  thus  prepared  ko«p»  perfecU/ 

well  tor  a  vcr>-  long  Lime.  {Jv.  .  m.,  j.xv.  4oS.) 

Mr.  T  B.  Groves  has  shown  thui  tfic  oil  of  pimento  and  bnl!<am  of  Peru  have,  in  a  powcr- 
fiii  aegrcc,  tut  same  prescrTatire  influence  on  lard.  [/'harm.  Journ.,  Not.  18G4,  p.  1I4'.'.J 
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vim  pnrnloid  discharge,  to  which  it  is  most  conveniently  applied  spread  thickly 
upon  the  surface  of  a  tampon  of  linen.  It  may  be  used  also  in  flabby  ulcers.    W. 

UNGUENTUM  ACONITI^E.  J5r.   Ointment  of  Aconitia, 
"Take  of  Aconitia  e?(7/j^  grains;  Rectified  Spirit  half  a  Jluid7'achin ;  Pre- 
pared Lard  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].    Dissolve  the  Aconitia  in  the  Spirit,  add 
the  Lard,  and  mix  thoroughly. "  Br. 

For  the  uses  of  this  preparation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 
Aconilum  and  Aconitia.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  to  an  abraded  or 
ulcerated  surface,  lest  it  might  produce  serious  constitutional  effects.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ADIPIS.  Z7,.S'.  Unquentum  Simplex,  ^r.,  Z7.^.  1850. 
Ointment  of  Lard.  Simple  Ointment, 

"Take  of  Lard  eight  troyounces ;  White  Wax  two  troyounces.  Melt  them 
*ogether  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  while  cooling." 
U.S. 

"  Take  of  White  Wax  two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Prepared  Lard  three  ounces 
[avoird.];  Almond  Oil  three  fluidounces.  Melt  the  Wax  and  Lard  in  the  Oil 
on  a  water-bath;  then  remove  the  mixture,  and  stir  until  it  becomes  solid." i?r. 

This  is  emollient,  and  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  mild  dressing  to  blistered 
or  excoriated  surfaces,  but  more  frequently  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  sub- 
stances.   It  is  the  basis  of  several  officinal  ointments. 

Off.  Prep.  Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Antimonii  Tarta- 
rati,  Br.;  Ung.  Creasoti,  Br.;  Ung.  Elemi,  Br.;  Ung.  Gallae,  Br.;  Ung.  Hy- 
drargyri  Ammoniati;  Ung.  Hydrarg.  lodidi  Rubri,  Br.;  Ung,  Hydrarg.  Oxidi 
Rubri ;  Ung.  Plumbi  Carbonatis ;  Ung.  Resinse,  Br.;  Ung.  Zinci  Oxidi,  Br.    W. 

UNGUENTUM  ANTIMONII.  U.  S.  Unguentum  Antimonii  Tar- 
TARATI.  Br,  Ointment  of  Antimony,  Antimonial  Ointment,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic Ointment.   Ointment  of  Tartarated  Antimony. 

"Take  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa,  in  very  fine  powder,  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  grains;  Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  powder  with  a  little  of 
the  Lard,  then  add  the  remainder,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Tartarated  Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  a  quarter  of  an  otmce;  Sim- 
ple Ointment  one  ounce.  Mix  thoroughly.  This  Ointment  contains  nearly  twice 
as  much  Tartarated  Antimony  as  Unguentum  Antimonii  Tartarizati,  Dub."  Br, 

This  may  be  most  conveniently  prepared  with  simple  ointment,  as  lard  is  too 
soft  to  be  spread  on  linen,  and  simple  ointment  is  sufficiently  so  to  be  applied  by 
inunction. 

The  peculiar  eruptive  effects  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  procured  by  means  of  a 
strong  solution,  or  of  the  powder  sprinkled  upon  the  surface  or  incorporated  in 
the  substance  of  some  adhesive  plaster,  or  of  the  ointment  as  above  directed. 
The  last  method  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient,  and  most  generally  resorted  to. 
The  proportion  of  tartar  emetic  may  vary  from  one  drachm  with  the  ounce  of  lard 
to  two  drachms,  as  in  the  U.  S.  officinal  formula,  or  even  to  three  drachms  when 
a  speedy  effect  is  required,  or  the  akin  is  not  very  susceptible  to  its  action.  A 
small  portion  of  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  twice  a  day,  or  more  frequently, 
upon  the  surface  to  be  aff"ected,  or  it  may  be  applied  spread  on  a  piece  of  linen. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuticle  be  entire,  and  that  the  application  be  not 
too  long  continued;  as  otherwise  severe  inflammation,  and  even  gangrenous 
ulceration,  may  result.  We  have,  however,  in  some  instances  of  great  urgency, 
applied  the  ointment  to  a  surface  recently  scarified  in  the  operation  of  cupping; 
but,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should  be  used  with  much  caution.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  AQUiE  ROS^.  U.  S,    Ointment  of  Rose  Water. 
"  Take  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  three  troyounces  and  a  half;  Spermaceti  a 
troyounce;  White  Wax  one  hundred  and  Iwnety  grains;    Rose  Water  two 
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fiuidounces.  Melt  together,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  the  Oil,  Spermaceti, 
and  Wax ;  then  add  gradually  the  Rose  Water,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly 
while  cooling."  U.  S. 

This  preparation  is  much  employed  under  the  name  of  cold  cream.  It  is  a 
white,  very  soft,  and  elegant  unguent,  deriving  a  grateful  odour  from  the  rose 
water,  which  remains  incorporated  with  the  other  constituents  if  kept  enclosed 
in  glazed  vessels.  It  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  application  to  irritated  and  excoriated 
surfaces;  and  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  chapped  lips  and  hands,  so 
frequent  in  cold  weather.  As  the  ointment  is  liable  to  become  rancid  when  long 
kept,  and  the  water  to  separate  upon  exposure,  Mr.  Joseph  Laidley  has  proponed 
the  sul)stitution  for  the  rose  water  of  oil  of  roses  and  glycerin,  the  former  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drops,  the  latter  in  that  of  four  fluidrachms,  the  quantity  ot 
spermaceti  being  increased  by  two  drachms.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xii.  119.) 
For  some  purposes  the  substitution  is  useful;  but  the  officinal  preparation  ia 
preferable  for  chapped  hands,  as  the  glycerin,  not  being  absorbed,  leaves  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  stickiness  on  the  skin.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ATROPI^.  i?r.    Ointment  of  Atropia. 

"Take  of  Atropia  eight  grains;  Rectified  Spirit  half  a  fluidrachm ;  Pre- 
pared Lard  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Dissolve  the  Atropia  in  the  Spirit,  add 
the  Lard,  and  mix  thoroughly."  Br. 

For  the  uses  of  this  ointment,  see  Belladonna  and  Atropia.  Great  caution 
must  be  observed  that  the  ointment  shall  not  come  in  contact  with  abraded,  ul- 
cerated, or  wounded  surfaces;  and  that  the  cuticle  of  the  part  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  shall  be  entire.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  BELLADONNiE.  ^.  ^y.,  Br.  Ointment  of  Belladonna, 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  sixty  grains;  Water  half  a  fluidrachm  ; 
Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  Extract  first  with  the  Water,  until  rendered  uni- 
formly soft,  then  with  the  Lard,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Belladonna  eighty  grains;  Prepared  Lard  one  ounce 
[avoirdupois].  Rub  the  Extract  smooth  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  then 
add  the  Lard,  and  mix  thoroughly."  7^ r. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  external  application  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna. Care  must  Ikj  taken  in  preparing  it  that  the  extract  employed  have  the 
due  consistence ;  and,  if  dry  and  lumpy,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  proper  state 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  water  in  a  heated  mortar.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  BENZOINL  U.S.    Ointment  of  Benzoin, 
"  Take  of  Benzoin,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Lard  sixteen 
iroyounces.    Heat  them  together,  by  means  of  a  water- bath,  for  two  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring;  then  strain  without  pressure,  and  stir  the  product  constantly 
while  cooling,"  U.  S. 

Benzoin  has  tlie  property  of  obviating  the  rancidity  to  which  lard  and  other 
unctuous  substances  are  liable.  Hence,  Uie  ointment  under  consideration  is  pecu- 
liarly useful  as  the  vehicle  of  medicines  used  in  this  form;  and  may  often  b6 
substituted  for  pure  lard  in  the  preparation  of  other  unguents,  of  which  lard  is 
an  ingredient,  when  it  is  desired  to  preserve  them  from  change.  It  is  recom- 
mended, moreover,  by  its  agreeable  odour;  while  there  are  very  few  ointments 
or  cerates  with  the  uses  of  which  it  would  interfere.  Balsam  of  Peru,  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  five  drops  to  a  fiuidounce,  will  have  the 
same  effect  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CALOMELANOS.  Br,   Ointment  of  Calomel 
"Take  of  Calomel  eighiy  grains;  Prepared  Lard  one  ounoe  [avoirdupois]. 
Mix  thoroughly."  jBr. 
There  is  little  occasion  for  such  a  preparation  as  this.    Calomel  is  much  infe- 
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rfor  for  affecting  the  system  by  inanction  to  the  mercurial  ointment;  and  as  an 
application  to  ulcerated  surfaces  the  form  of  cerate  would  be  better.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  useful  in  certain  cutaneous  eruptions  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  part.    W. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Br,  Ointment  of  Cantharides. 
Ointment  of  Spanish  Flies. 

"Take  of  Cantharides,  Yellow  "Wax,  each,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Olive 
Oil  six  Jluidounces.  Digest  the  Cantharides  in  the  Oil,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for 
twelve  hours,  then  place  the  vessel  in  a  water-bath  at  212°  for  fifteen  minutes, 
strain  through  muslin  with  strong  pressure,  add  the  product  to  the  Wax  pre- 
viously melted,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  mixture  solidifies."  Br. 

In  the  former  officinal  processes  the  virtues  of  the  flies  were  extracted  by  boil- 
ing them  with  water;  but  olive  oil  is  a  good  solvent  of  their  active  principle, 
and  has  been  very  properly  substituted  in  the  present  British  formula. 

By  this  process,  the  active  matter  of  the  flies  is  more  uniformly  diffused 
through  the  ointment  than  when  they  are  directly  incorporated,  in  the  state  of 
powder,  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  preparation  is  thus  better  calculated 
to  meet  the  end  proposed  of  maintaining  the  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces, 
without  producing  undue  irritation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  virtues  of  the 
flies  are  impaired  by  boiling;  but  the  contrary  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case; 
the  cantharidin  being  neither  altered  nor  volatilized  at  212°.  (See  Gantharis.) 
It  should  be  recollected  that  this  ointment  is  intended  as  a  dressing  for  blisters, 
not  to  prodnce  vesication.  We  regret  its  omission  in  the  present  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia, as  there  is  no  preparation  capable  of  answering  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended  so  well  on  the  whole  as  this.  Dupuytren's  ointment,  employed 
as  a  local  application  to  prevent  the  loss  of  hair,  was  made  by  macerating  a 
drachm  of  flies  in  a  fluidonnce  of  alcohol,  and  incorporating  one  part  of  the 
tincture  thus  formed  with  nine  parts  of  lard.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEI.  Br,    Spermaceti  Ointment. 

"Take  of  Spermaceti  jive  ounces  [avoirdupois];  White  Wax  two  ounces 
[avoird.];  Almond  Oil  one  pint  [Imperial  measure],  or  a  sufficiency.  Melt 
together  with  a  gentle  heat,  remove  the  mixture,  and  stir  constantly  until  it 
solidifies."  ^r. 

This  ointment  is  employed  as  a  mild  dressing  for  blisters,  wounds,  and  exco- 
riated surfaces.  It  should  be  made  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  it  is  apt  to 
become  rancid  when  long  kept.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  COCCULI.  i?r.    Ointment  of  CoccuUs. 

"Take  of  the  Seeds  of  Cocculus  Indicus  eighty  grains;  Prepared  Lard  one 
ounce  [avoirdupois].  Beat  the  Seeds  well  in  a  mortar,  and  rub  them  with  the 
Prepared  Lard."^r. 

This  ointment  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and  in  the  cure  of  scabies 
and  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  In  the  latter  complaint  it  was  found  very  useful  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  sen.,  of  Edinburgh.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CREASOTI.  U.  S.,  Br.    Ointment  of  Oreasote. 

"Take  of  Oreasote  half  a  fiuidrachm ;  Lard  a  troyounce.  Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Creasote  one  fiuidrachm;  Simple  Ointment  one  ounce  [avoirdu- 
pois].   Mix  thoroughly."  ^r. 

The  British  ointment  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  ours ;  but  this  is  hardly 
a  recommendation. 

For  the  use  of  this  ointment,  see  Creasotum.  It  may  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously diluted  with  lard  when  found  to  irritate.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI.  Br.     Ointment  of  Elemi. 
"Take  of  Elemi  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  Simple  Ointment  one  ounce.    M«It, 
Btrain  through  flannel,  and  stir  constantly  until  the  Ointment  solidifits."7jr. 
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This  oiDtment  is  applied  as  a  gentle  stimalant  to  weak  ulcers,  and  may  be 
used  for  maintaining  the  discharge  of  issues  and  setons.  It  is  the  linimentum 
arcaei  of  the  older  pharmacy.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  QMjLM.U,S,,  Br,  Ointment  of  Nut^ all  Ointment 
of  Galls. 

"Take  of  Nutgall,  in  very  fine  powder,  a  iroyounce;  Lard  seven  troy- 
ounces.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Galls,  in  Tery  fine  powder,  eigfUy  grains;  Simple  Ointment  one 
ounce  [avoirdupois].    Mix  thoroughly."  ^r. 

Tliis  is  used  chiefly  in  piles  and  prolapsus  ani,  though  it  may  also  be  advan- 
tageoQsly  applied  to  flabby  and  indolent  ulcers.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  GALLiE  CUM  OPIO.  Br.  Ointment  of  Galls  and 
Opium. 

"Take  of  Ointment  of  Galls  ojie  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Opium,  in  powder, 
thirty-two  grains.    Mix  thoroughly.  "i?r. 

This  combination  of  galls  and  opium  is  sometimes  employed,  preferably  to  the 
simple  ointment  of  galls,  in  cases  of  irritable  piles.  From  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  camphor  is  sometimes  added  to  the  London  ointment.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRL  U.S.,  Br.    Mercurial  Ointment, 

"Take  of  Mercury  twenty-four  iroyounce s ;  Lard,  Suet,  each,  iicelve  troy- 
ounces.  Rub  the  Mercury  with  a  troyounce  of  the  Suet  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  Lard  until  the  globules  cease  to  be  visible ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
Lard  and  of  the  Suet  softened  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  thoroughly  mix  them." 
U.S. 

"Take  of  Mercury,  Prepared  Lard,  each,  one  pound  [avoirdupois];  Pre- 
pared Suet  one  ounce  [avoird.].  Rub  them  together  until  metallic  globules 
cease  to  be  visible."  Br. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  unite  at  present  in  recognising  but  one  mercurial  oint- 
ment, which  contains  equal  weights  of  mercury  and  fatty  matter.  When  the  phy- 
sician wishes  a  weaker  preparation,  he  may  direct  the  ointment  to  be  diluted 
with  such  a  proportion  of  lard  as  may  answer  his  purposes. 

In  the  preparation  of  mercurial  ointment,  care  is  requisite  that  the  mercury 
shoulfl  be  completely  extinguished.  The  trituration  is  best  performed  in  a  marble 
mortar;  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  iron  so  clean  as  not  to  impart  more  or  less 
oxide  to  the  ointment.  The  mercury  is  known  to  be  extinguished,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  mass,  rubbed  upon  paper  or  the  back  of  the  hand,  exhibits  no  metallic 
globules  under  a  magnifying  glass  of  four  powers.  The  operation  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactorily  accomplished  when  the  globules  are  invisible  merely 
to  the  naked  eye.  To  facilitate  the  process,  which  is  very  tedious,  the  addition 
of  various  substances  has  been  proposed,  calculated  to  hasten  the  disappearance 
of  the  metal.  Turpentine  and  sulphur  have  been  employed,  but  are  inadmissible ; 
the  former  because  it  renders  the  ointment  too  irritating,  the  latter  because  it 
forms  with  the  mercury  an  inactive  sulphuret.  Their  prei^enco  in  the  ointment 
may  be  detected  by  the  peculiar  odour  which  they  respectively  emit  when  ex- 
posed to  heat.  Sulphur,  moreover,  gives  the  ointment  a  darker  colour  than  it 
has  when  pore.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  ether,  at  intervals,  during  the 
trituration,  is  said  greatly  to  abbreviate  the  process.  {Am.  Journ.  (\tPharni., 
xvii.  80.)  Rancidity  in  the  lard  cniployt'd  facilitates  the  extinguishment  of  the 
mercury,  but  is  lial)le  to  the  same  •  *  is  turpentine,  thotigh  in  a  much  less 

degree.    M   FosRembras  found  thui  liiion  of  rancid  fat  was  required  in 

the  proportion  of  only  ten  drachms  to  a  |>ound  of  the  ointment,  in  order  to 
enable  eight  pounds  to  be  prepared  in  an  hour.  (Journ.  dr  Pharm.,  3e  scr.,  t. 
T&.>    M  Ouibours  recommends  the  addition  of  one-sixteenth  of  old  mercuritl 
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v)intment.*  M.  Simonin  proposes  the  use  of  lard  which  has  been  exposed  in 
thin  layers  to  a  damp  air  for  fifteen  days.  This  facilitates  the  extinguishment  of 
the  metal,  but  it  probably  renders  the  preparation  more  irritant  by  the  chemical 
alteration  of  the  lard.  The  following  plan  of  preparing  the  ointment  was  pro- 
posed by  M.  Chevallier.  A  pound  of  mercury,  and  half  a  pound  of  fresh  lard 
previously  melted,  are  introduced  into  a  stone  or  glass  bottle,  shaken  till  the 
yaixture  acquires  the  consistency  of  very  thick  syrup,  then  poured  into  a  mortar, 
and  incorporated  by  constant  stirring  with  an  additional  half  pound  of  lard.  In 
this  manner,  according  to  Chevallier,  a  perfect  ointment  may  be  made  in  half 
an  hour.  When  prepared  with  lard  alone,  the  ointment  is  apt,  in  hot  weather, 
to  become  so  soft  as  to  allow  the  metal  to  separate.  Hence  the  addition  of  suet 
'n  the  processes  of  the  U.S.  and  British  Pharmacopoeias;  and  even  a  larger 
proportion  might  be  employed,  when  the  ointment  is  prepared  for  use  in  the 
summer  season. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  expedients 
for  saving  labour  and  time  in  the  preparation  of  the  ointment  are  wholly  unob- 
jectionable. Dr.  Christison  states  that  the  better  plan  is  not  to  complete  the 
process  by  a  continuous  trituration,  but  to  operate  for  a  short  time  every  day, 
and  allow  the  ointment  in  the  mean  time  to  be  exposed  to  the  air.  But  so  much 
labour  is  required  in  the  process,  that  the  ointment  is  preferably  made  by  ma- 
chinery on  the  large  scale.  The  fatty  matters,  kept  in  the  fluid  state  by  a  heat 
of  about  100°,  are  triturated  with  the  metal  by  means  of  two  iron  balls,  which 
are  driven  rapidly  round  in  a  circular  iron  trough  by  steam  power.  The  extin- 
guishment of  the  mercury  is  thus  effected  in  about  twelve  hours. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  mercurial  ointment,  proposed  by  Orosi,  is  to  pre- 
cipitate metallic  mercury,  in  the  pulverulent  form,  from  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  an  excess  of  protochloride  of  tin,  with  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid ;  and,  having  poured  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  washed  the  precipitate  with 
warm  water,  and  dried  it  between  bibulous  paper,  to  incorporate  it  with  the  pre- 
scribed proportion  of  lard.  To  prevent  the  precipitated  mercury  from  running 
into  globules,  it  is  recommended  to  cover  with  fat  the  interior  of  the  vessel  m 
which  the  precipitation  takes  place. 

Mercurial  ointment  has  when  newly  prepared  a  bluish  colour,  M^hich  become* 
darker  by  age.  It  has  been  thought  to  contain  the  mercury  in  the  state  of  prot- 
oxide; but  most  of  the  metal  can  be  separated  by  methods  not  calculated  to 
reduce  the  oxide ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  exists  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  not  of  chemical  combination.  It  haa 
been  shown,  however,  that  the  metal  is  slightly  oxidized ;  and  the  change  of 
colour  which  the  ointment  undergoes  with  age  is  attributable  to  further  oxida- 
tion. If  the  ointment  be  kept  long  melted  in  a  narrow  vessel,  metallic  mercury 
subsides,  and  an  oily  liquid  floats  upon  the  surface.  After  this  has  been  filtered 
80  as  to  separate  everything  undissolved,  it  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  yields  oxide  of  mercury  to  acetic  acid.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  hQ 
has  examined  various  samples  of  the  ointment,  and  never  failed  to  detect  oxide 
of  mercury ;  and  he  haa  inferred  from  his  observations  that  the  oxide  amounts 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  Higginbottom  made  known,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1814,  thin 
mode  of  extinguishing  mercury.  He  recommends  that  equal  weights  of  the  old  ointment 
and  of  mercury  should  bo  rubbod  together,  i  .11  the  globules  quite  disappear,  and  the  requi- 
site proportion  of  lard  then  added.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  mercurial  ointment  should 
be  rancid.  [Pharm.  Journ.y  xvi.  215.)  For  a  process  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch,  of 
which  the  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  mercury  passed  through  chamois  leather,  so  as  to  be 
sprinkled  in  minute  division  over  the  fat,  see  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  (xxviii.  107);  and 
for  another  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hance,  in  which  melted  spermaceti  is  employed  as  the  extinguish- 
ing material,  and  which  is  said  to  answer  well  for  small  quantities,  see  the  same  journal 
(xxix.  15).  M.  E.  Mouchon  uses  wax  or  stearin  to  facilitate  extinguishment,  and  recom- 
mends benzinated  lard  as  the  vehicle.  {Joum.  de  Chim.  M4d.^  Nov.  1856,  p.  652  ) — ^oU  (a 
the  eleventh  edition. 
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to  rather  more  than  1  per  cent.  {Christisori's  Dispensatory.)  But  the  propor- 
tion is  variable,  according  to  the  age  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  ointment 
It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  the  oxide  of  mercnry  formed  enters  into  che 
mical  combination  with  the  lard,  or  one  of  its  oily  acids.  Mr.  Donovan  advancea 
the  idea,  that  the  medicinal  activity  of  the  ointment  depended  exclusively  on 
this  compound  of  the  lard  with  the  mercurial  oxide.  An  ointment  made  by 
merely  mixing  lard  and  black  oxide  of  mercury  has  not  the  same  effect ;  because 
there  is  no  chemical  union  between  the  ingredients.  But,  upon  exposing  such 
a  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  350°,  and  continually  agitating  it  for  two  hours, 
he  found  that  every  ounce  of  lard  dissolved  and  combined  with  twenty-one 
r  grains  of  oxide,  and  the  resulting  compound  was  proved  to  be  equally  effectual 
with  the  common  ointment,  and  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  system  in 
one-third  of  the  time.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  an  ointment  thus  pre- 
pared for  that  made  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  as  being  more  manage- 
able, and  of  more  uniform  strength.  Care,  however,  would  be  required  in  pre- 
paring it  to  avoid  a  temperature  either  too  high  or  too  low ;  as  the  former  might 
decompose  the  oxide,  and  the  latter  would  be  insufficient  to  effect  its  union  with 
the  lard.  There  would  be  danger,  also,  that  the  lard  might  be  rendered  irritant 
by  the  influence  of  the  heat.  Dr.  F.  Von  Baerensprung  has  rendered  it  extremely 
probable  that  metallic  mercury,  no  matter  in  what  state  of  division  it  may  be,  is 
unable  to  enter  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  whatever  effects  on  the  system  are 
produced  by  the  ointment,  or  any  similar  preparation,  or  even  by  the  vapours  of 
mercury,  are  owing  to  the  previous  oxidation  of  the  metal.  (See  Chem.  Oaz., 
Sept  1,  1850,  p.  321.) 

From  experiments  by  a  committee  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  the  ointment,  contained  in  jars,  becomes  somewhat  unequal  in 
consequence  of  the  settling  of  the  metallic  ingredient.  The  inference  is  that, 
after  long  standing,  the  contents  of  the  jar  should  be  triturated  so  as  to  restore 
an  equable  strength  before  being  dispensed.  (Am.  Joitrn.  of  Pharm.,  xvi.  2.) 

Medical  Uses.  Mercurial  ointment,  wheu  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
produces,  in  consequence  of  its  absorption,  the  general  effects  of  mercury  upon 
the  system.  It  is  resorted  to  either  alone,  when  circumstances  ])revent  or  dis- 
courage the  internal  use  of  mercury,  or  conjointly  with  the  internal  use  of  the 
medicine,  to  produce  a  more  speedy  or  powerful  effect  in  urgent  cases.  It  may 
also  be  advantageously  employed  as  a  resolvent  in  local  affections;  as  in  the  case 
of  venereal  buboes,  and  of  chronic  glandular  swellings,  upon  wliich  it  may  be 
made  to  operate  directly  by  being  applied  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents  passing 
through  the  enlarged  glands.  The  proper  quantity  to  be  employed  at  one  time, 
with  a  view  to  saliFation,  is  about  a  drachm,  which  should  be  applied  night  and 
morning,  by  means  of  friction,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  legs,  or  arms, 
and  continued  till  the  system  is  affected. 

Id  urgent  cases,  or  ia  local  affections,  it  may  also  be  mbbed  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  or  applied  to  blistered  surfaces.  The  friction  should  on  each  occasion 
be  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  ointment  is  al)8orl»ed.  When  frequently  rubbed 
npon  the  same  port,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  disagreeable  eruption,  which  Inter- 
feres with  its  continued  application.  Camphor  is  sometimes  added,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  easy  o  '  ion  ;  but,  without  producing  this  effect,  it  increaaes 

the  liability  of  the  «>  to  irritate  tiie  skin,  and  is  of  no  other  advantage 

tliau  to  soften  its  coubihtencu  when  too  firm  from  a  large  proportion  of  suet. 
Mercurial  ointment  has  been  employed,  with  some  success,  to  prevent  the  ma- 
turation of  the  smallpox  pustule,  and  the  consequent  pitting.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  face  or  other  part,  thickly  spread  on  patent  lint  or 
muslin,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  air  to  the  covered  part. 
To  be  8ucce.ssful  it  must  be  applied  before  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  enip- 
tioQ.     The  ointment  has  been  recommended  also  Id  crTSipeks  and  chilblains. 
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Iodide  of  potassium,  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment,  is  said  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  globules  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  ser., 
X.  356) ;  but  the  effect  does  not  take  place  if  the  iodide  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
well  powdered,  and  the  ointment  added  to  it  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  {Ibid., 
X.  421.)  The  ointment,  diluted  with  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of  lard,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  ulcers,  and  to  certain  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Off.  Prep.   Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Br.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIATI.  U.  S.,  Br,  Unguen- 
TUM  Pr^cipitati  Albi.  ^c?.  Ointment  of  Ammoniated  Mercury,  Oint- 
ment of  White  Precipitate. 

"Take  of  Ammoniated  Mercury,  in  very  fine  ipowAer,  forty  grains ;  Ointment 
of  Lard  a  troyounce.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Ammoniated  'M.ercury  sixty -four  grains ;  Simple  Ointment  one 
ounce  [avoirdupois].    Mix  thoroughly."  Br. 

This  ointment  is  employed  chiefly  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  such  as  psora,  per- 
rigo,  and  herpes.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  lODIDI  RUBRI.  Br,  Ointment 
of  Bed  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Red  Iodide  of  Mercnry,  in  very  fine  powder,  sixteen  grains ;  Sim- 
ple Ointment  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].    Mix  thoroughly."  Br. 

This  ointment  contains  only  one-fourth  as  much  of  the  red  iodide  as  the  oint- 
ment of  the  Dublin  College,  which  it  supersedes.  It  is  employed  as  a  dressing  to 
scrofulous  ulcers,  especially  when  they  are  very  indolent.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS.  U.S.,  Br.    Unguen- 

TUM  CiTRiNUM.  Ud.    Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury.   Citrine  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  a  troyounce  and  a  half;  Nitric  Acid  three  troyounces 
and  a  half;  Neats-foot  Oil  twelve  troyounces ;  Lard /owr  troyounces  and  a 
half.  Dissolve  the  Mercury  in  the  Acid ;  then  heat  together  the  Oil  and  Lard 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and,  when  the  temperature  reaches  200°,  remove  the  mix- 
ture from  the  fire.  To  this  add  the  mercurial  solution,  and  with  a  wooden  spa- 
tula stir  constantly,  so  long  as  effervescence  continues,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally until  the  ointment  stiflfens."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  four  ounces  [avoirdupois]  ;  Nitric  Acid  eight  fluid- 
ounces;  Prepared  Ijo^vdi  fifteen  ounces  [avoird.];  Olive  Oil  thirty-two  fiuidr 
ounces.  Dissolve  the  Mercury  in  the  Nitric  Acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat; 
melt  the  Lard  in  the  Oil,  by  a  steam  or  water  bath,  in  a  porcelain  vessel  capable 
of  holding  six  times  the  quantity;  and,  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  the  Solu- 
tion of  Mercury,  also  hot,  mixing  them  thoroughly.  If  the  mixture  do  not  froth 
up,  increase  the  heat  till  this  occurs."  Br. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  preparation  of  this  ointment 
are  not  precisely  known.  They  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  circumstance! 
under  which  the  operation  is  performed ;  for  example,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion and  strength  of  the  acid,  the  nature  of  the  fatty  matter,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  employed.  The  mercury,  in  the  first  step  of  the  process,  is  oxidized  at  the 
expense  of  a  portion  of  the  acid,  nitrous  fumes  escape,  and  the  undecomposed 
acid  unites  with  the  oxidized  metal,  forming  binitrate  of  deutoxide  of  mercury 
if  heat  be  employed,  and  a  mixture  of  this  with  nitrate  of  the  protoxide,  if 
the  process  be  conducted  at  a  low  temperature.  When  the  mercurial  solution  is 
added  to  the  fatty  matter,  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  probably  results  in  the 
production  of  the  yellow  subnitrate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  of  one  or  more 
of  the  fatty  acids,  as  the  oleic,  margaric,  and  stearic,  and  of  elaidin  or  elaidic 
acid,  or  both.  (See  page  668.)  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  portions  of  these 
fatty  acids  combine  with  the  oxide  of  mercury.   But  the  degree  to  which  these 
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changes  take  place  is  infloenced  greatly  by  the  temperatnre  to  which  the  inix« 
ture  is  exposed.  If  this  be  low,  there  is  little  or  no  escape  of  gas;  if  elevated, 
there  is  a  copious  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  In  the  former  case  the  changes 
are  obviously  less  considerable  than  in  the  latter. 

As  formerly  prepared,  this  ointment,  though  at  first  beautifully  yellow  and  of 
the  proper  consistence,  soon  began  to  change,  acquiring  in  time  a  dirty  greenish 
and  mottled  colour,  and  becoming  so  hard  and  friable  as  to  be  unfit  for  use  un- 
less mixed  with  lard.  These  results  were  ascribed  to  various  causes,  and  as  many 
difiFerent  modifications  of  the  process  were  proposed  in  order  to  obviate  them. 
The  U.  S.  process  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  olive  oil  of  the  former  British 
processes  is  hardened  by  nitrous  acid  or  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  while  the  same 
eflfect  is  not  produced  upon  neats-foot  oil.  As  at  first  published,  the  process  was 
defective  in  the  direction  to  add  the  mercurial  solution  to  the  mixed  oleaginous 
fluid  when  it  begins  to  stiffen  on  cooling.  When  this  direction  was  complied 
with,  at  least  with  the  acid  of  the  ordinary  strength,  the  preparation  had  a  brown 
colour  and  Fcmi  liquid  consistence;  but,  with  some  modifications  such  as  were 
introduced  into  the  revised  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  the  process 
yields  an  excellent  ointment,  which,  though  it  sometimes  assumes  a  greenish 
colour  on  exposure,  retains  permanently  a  soft  unctuous  consistence.  We  have 
had  specimens  of  the  ointment  in  our  possession  for  several  years,  which  have 
retained  a  uniform  yellowish  colour,  and  a  perfectly  good  unctuous  consistence. 
It  is  said  that  the  three  ounces  of  lard  of  this  formula  may  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of  neats-foot  oil.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Thar  m.,  iv. 
197.)  It  is  probable  that  other  animal  oils  will  answer  the  same  purpose;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  a  good  preparation  may  be  made  with  lard  or  butter  alone. 
The  drying  vegetable  oils  do  not  appear,  like  olive  oil,  to  be  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  or  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  elaidin  ;  and  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  they 
might  be  employed  advantageously  in  the  preparation  of  citrine  ointment.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dr.  Fessenden,  of  North  Carolina,  states,  in  his  inaugural  essay,  that 
he  substituted  linseed  oil  for  the  neats-foot  oil  of  the  U.  S.  process,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  perfectly  good  and  durable  ointment.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
failure  of  many  operators  who  have  followed  the  former  British  officinal  pro- 
cesses, has  been  owing  not  so  much  to  the  character  of  the  particular  oil  employed, 
as  to  deficiency  of  strength  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  want  of  a  due  degree  of 
heat.  Mr.  Alsop  asserts  that,  if  the  nitric  acid  be  of  the  sp.  gr.  15,  or  if  the 
quantity  of  a  weaker  acid  be  increased  so  as  to  compensate  for  its  deficiency  in 
strength,  and  if  the  fatty  matters  be  mixed  with  the  mercurial  solution  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  a  permanently  soft  and  golden-coloured  ointment  will 
result.  (Pharm.  Transact.,  Sept.  1841.)  It  is  probable  that  the  discoloration 
which  is  so  apt  to  take  place  in  the  preparation  is  owing  to  the  deoxidizing  in- 
fluence of  the  fatty  matter  upon  the  mercurial  oxide.  Now  if,  by  a  sufficient 
excess  of  acid  and  an  elevated  temperature,  the  fats  be  well  oxidized  during  the 
process,  they  will  have  less  affinity  for  oxygen  afterwards,  and  conseciuently  less 
ability  to  take  it  from  the  oxide  of  mercury.  That  they  are  oxidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nitric  acid,  when  heat  is  used,  is  proved  by  the  abundant  extrica- 
tion of  nitrous  fumes  during  the  operatioR. 

But,  when  the  fill  'ition  are  mixed,  care  must  betaken 

that  the  heat  app..  is  extricated  at  180*',  and  at  212® 

escapes  so  abuiuJuniiy  ihul  iho  uiixluru  l>oiLs  over  unless  the  vessel  is  very  large. 
{AUop.)  Besides,  if  the  lient  is  ton  grcnt.  n  portion  of  the  mercury  is  reduced, 
and  the  colour  of  the  ''  .•  quantities  of  materials 

are  operated  upon,  the  !  -      :         -T  itself  a  sufli«Mcnt  heat; 

but  in  ordinary  cases  the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  about  190°  by  meaos 
of  a  water  bath,  and  if  it  exceed  205°  should  be  rcdnced.  It  should  always  b« 
sufficient  to  produce  a  copious  extrication  of  gas.   The  oiutmeot  should  be  pre- 
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pared  in  a  glass,  porcelain,  or  well-glazed  earthen  vessel ;  and  a  glass  rod  or 
wooden  spatula  should  be  employed  for  stirring  the  mixture. 

In  the  present  U.  S.  and  British  formulas,  the  provision  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  is  incorporated ;  and  either  of  them  will  yield  a  good  ointment 
with  due  care  in  the  manipulations.  For  some  useful  practical  hints  upon  this 
point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  communication  by  Mr.  Joseph  Laidlaw  in  the 
Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxii.  119).  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Duncan,  a  chemist  and 
druggist  of  Edinburgh,  to  state  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  heat  in  the  preparation  of  this  ointment. 

Medical  Uses.  This  ointment  is  much  and  very  advantageously  employed,  as 
a  stimulant  and  alterative  application,  in  porrigo  or  tinea  capitis,  impetigo  lar- 
valis  or  crusta  lactea,  psoriasis  and  pityriasis,  certain  forms  of  chronic  eczema, 
psorophthalmia  and  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  connected  with  porrigo 
of  the  face  or  scalp,  and  various  other  ulcerative  and  eruptive  afl'ections.  It 
should  be  diluted  with  lard,  unless  in  cases  which  require  a  very  stimulant  ap- 
plication. Some  care  is  requisite  in  its  use,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  salivation.  When 
hard  and  friable,  it  must  be  rubbed  up  with  fresh  lard  before  it  can  be  applied. 

An  ointment  prepared  with  lard  and  nitric  acid,  called  Alyon^s  ointment,  after 
the  person  who  first  prepared  it,  was  formerly  much  used  in  cases  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  citrine  ointment  is  now  employed.  The  ointment  of  nitric 
acid  of  the  former  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  discarded  in  the  last 
edition  of  those  works,  was  of  this  character.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXIDI  ^JJBUl.  U.  S.,  Br,  OinU 
tnent  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  sixty  grains  ;  Oint- 
ment of  Lard  a  troyounce.  Add  the  Oxide  of  Mercury  to  the  Ointment  pre- 
viously softened  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  sixty  four  grains; 
Simple  Ointment  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Mix  thoroughly."  Br. 

The  red  oxide  of  mercury  here  referred  to  is  that  prepared  from  the  nitrate, 
and  usually  called  red  pi-ecipitate.  It  is  important  that  the  oxide  should  b^ 
thoroughly  pulverized  before  being  mixed  with  the  lard ;  as  otherwise  it  might 
prove  injurious  in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used. 

This  ointment  loses  its  fine  red  colour  when  long  kept,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  of  the  red  oxide  into  the  black,  or  its  reduction  to  the 
metallic  state.  It  is  best  to  prepare  it  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  We 
have  been  informed  that,  if  the  preparation  be  made  by  mixing  the  red  oxide 
with  poplar-bud  ointment,  it  will  keep  a  long  time  without  change.  According 
to  R.  H.  Stabler,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  an  equally  eflfectual  method  is  to  mix  two 
xirops  of  Liquor  Potassse  with  each  ounce  of  the  ointment  when  prepared.  {Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  123.)  It  is  a  highly  useful  stimulating  ointment,  much 
employed  in  indolent  and  foul  ulcers,  in  porrigo  of  the  scalp,  psorophthalmiii, 
and  chronic  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  especially  when  attended  with  thickeniig 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  or  with  specks  upon  the  cornea.  It  may 
be  diluted  with  lard  if  found  too  stimulating.  W. 

UNGUENTUxM  lODINIL  U.  S.  Ointment  of  Iodine, 

**Take  of  Iodine  twenty  grains ;  Iodide  of  Potassium /owr  grams;  Water 
«ir  minims;  Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  first 
with  the  Water,  and  then  with  the  Lard  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

The  object  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  water  is  simply  to  bring  the  iodine 
into  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  thoroughly  and  equably  incorporated  with  the 
iard.  They  have  been  found  to  answer  better  in  practice  than  the  alcohol  for- 
merly used. 

This  ointment,  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  imparts  to  it  an  orange  colour, 
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which,  however,  slowly  disappears  with  the  evaporation  of  the  iodine.  It  is 
useful  as  a  local  application  in  goitre,  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  glands  and 
other  chronic  tumefactions,  internal  or  external,  operating  probably  through  the 
medium  of  absorption.  When  continued  for  some  time  it  occasionally  produces 
a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  portion  of  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  Dr.  Cerchi 
ari  strongly  recommends  it  in  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils,  after  the  disappearance 
of  inflammation.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  tonsils  morning  and  evening  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  In  two  months,  according  to  the  author,  the  en- 
largement disappears.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  viii.  83.)  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  chilblains.  The  ointment  should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for 
use ;  for  it  undergoes  change  if  kept,  losing  its  deep  orange-brown  colour,  and 
becoming  pale  upon  the  surface.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  lODINII  COMPOSITUM.  U.S,  Unguentum  Iodi 
CoMPOSlTUM  Br.    Compound  Ointment  of  Iodine. 

"Take  of  Iodine  Jif teen  grains;  Iodide  of  Potassium  thirty  grains;  Water 
thii'iy  minims;  Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  first 
with  the  Water,  and  then  with  the  Lard  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Iodine,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  each,  thirty-two  grains ;  Proof  Spirit 
one  fiuidrachm ;  Prepared  Lard  two  ounces  [avoirdupois].  Rub  the  Iodine 
and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  well  together,  with  the  Spirit,  in  a  glass  or  porce- 
lain mortar,  add  the  Lard  gradually,  and  mix  thoroughly."  i^r. 

This  preparation  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  ditfers  chiefly  in  being  somewhat  stronger  with  iodine;  as  the  iodide  of 
potassium  is  probably  not  peculiar  in  its  effects,  and  the  spirit  is  employed  only 
to  facilitate  the  admixture.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  MEZEREL  Z/.aS'.  1850.   Ointment  of  Mezereon. 
**Take  of  Mezereon,  sliced  transversely, /our  [troy']ounces ;  Lard /ou Ween 

ftroy']ounce8 ;  White  Wax  two  [troy']ounces.  Moisten  the  Mezereon  with  a 
ittle  Alcohol,  and  beat  it  in  an  iron  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  fibrous  mass;  then 
digest  it,  by  means  of  a  salt-water  bath,  with  the  Lard  and  Wax  previously 
melted  together,  for  twelve  hours;  strain  with  strong  expression,  and  allow  the 
strained  liquid  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  any  undissolved  matters  may  subside. 
From  these  separate  the  medicated  ointment."  U.  S. 

Though  discarded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  recent  revision  of  that  work, 
we  retain  the  formula,  because  the  ointment  is,  in  our  estimation,  valuable  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  pommade  6pis- 
jm.'itique  an  garou  of  the  French  Codex,  which  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
Daphne  Onidium.  The  ointment  may  also  be  made,  as  proposed  by  Guibourt, 
by  mixing  two  drachms  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereon  with  nine  ounces  of 
lard  and  one  of  wax.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulating  application  to  blistered  surfaces 
in  order  to  maintain  the  discharge,  and  to  obstinate,  ill-conditioned,  and  indo- 
lent ulcers.  W. 

UNGUENTUM   PK'IS   \ A (.)\] ID M.  U.S.    Tar  Ointment. 

"Take  of  Tnr,  Su.  t.  «'iu-li,  dnlve  troyouncea.  Mix  the  Tar  with  the  Suet 
previously  m  a  moderate  heat,  and,  having  strained  the  mixture  through 

muslin,  stir  i;  ly  while  cooling."  U,  S. 

This  ointment  is  highly  useful  as  a  stimulant  application  in  various  scaly  and 
Bcabby  eruptions,  particularly  in  psoriasis  and  lepra,  and  in  that  form  of  porrigo 
■snally  called  tinea  capitis,  or  scald-head.  In  the  last-mentioned  affection,  it 
•hould  be  applied  night  and  morning;  and  in  bad  cases  the  patient  should  con- 
•tantly  wear  a  cap,  thickly  coated  internally  with  the  ointment.  W. 
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UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  CARBONATIS.  U.S., Br.  Ointment  of 
Carbonate  of  Lead. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  eighty  grains;  Ointment 
of  Lard  a  Iroyounce.  Add  the  Carbonate  of  Lead  to  the  Ointment  previously 
softened  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  in  fine  powder,  sixty-four  grains;  Simple 
Ointment  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Mix  thoroughly."  JBr. 

This  ointment  is  used  as  a  dressing  to  blistered  or  excoriated  surfaces,  burns, 
&c.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS.  Br.  Ointment  of  Sub- 
acetate  of  Lead. 

See  CERATUM  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS. 

UNGUENTUM  POTASSII  lODIDL  U.S.,  Br.  Ointment  of  Iodide 
of  Potassium. 

"Take  of  Iodide  of  Potassium,  in  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Water  a  fiui- 
drachm ;  Lard  a  iroyounce.  Dissolve  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Water, 
and  mix  the  solution  with  the  Lard."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  sixty  four  grains;  Distilled  Water  one  flui* 
drachm;  Prepared  Lard  one  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Dissolve  the  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium in  the  Water,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  Lard."jBr. 

The  preparation  is  apt  to  become  discoloured  by  time  in  consequence  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine.  It  is  said  that  this  may  be  prevented  by  mixing  two  drops 
of  Liquor  Potassae  with  each  ounce  of  the  freshly  prepared  ointment.  {Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiii.  123.) 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  the  discussion  of  goitres,  scrofulous  tumours, 
and  other  indolent  swellings ;  and  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  ointment  of 
iodine,  as  it  does  not,  like  that,  discolour  the  skin.*  W. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINS,  ^r.    Ointment  of  Besin. 
See  CERATUM  RESINS. 

UNGUENTUM  SABINiE.  ^r.    Ointment  of  Savin. 
See  CERATUM  SABINE. 

UNGUENTUM  STRAMONIL  C/'.aS'.    Ointment  of  Stramonium. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Stramonium  sixty  grains;  Water  half  a  fiuidrachm  ; 
Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  Extract  first  with  the  Water  until  rendered  uni- 
formly soft,  then  with  the  Lard,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  more  certain  preparation  than  that  of  the  former  editions  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  made  by  boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in  lard.  For 
remarks  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  preparation  of  this  ointment, 
see  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (xxvii.  391). 

The  ointment  of  Stramonium  is  a  useful  anodyne  application  in  irritable 
ulcers,  painful  hemorrhoids,  and  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  W. 

*  Ftder  Ointment.  Unguenttjm  Sambuci,  Lond.  Though  omitted  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, we  retain  this  preparation  in  its  present  position  from  its  long  popularity.-  The 
following  was  the  London  formula.  "Take  of  Elder  [flowers].  Lard,  each,  tioo  pounds. 
Boil  the  Elder  in  the  Lard  till  it  becomes  crisp;  then  express  through  linen."  Elder  flowers 
impart  odour  to  lard  without  adding  to  its  virtues.  An  ointment,  prepared  in  like  manner 
from  the  leaves,  has  a  green  colour,  and  is  popularly  employed  as  a  cooling  application 
in  England.  Mr.  Joseph  luce  says  of  the  ointment  prepared  according  to  the  ofl.cinal  direc- 
tions, that  it  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  brownish,  and  to  become  hard  and  rancid;  but  if,  after 
the  straining  through  linen,  it  be  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  and,  after  deposition  and  con- 
cretion, be  filtered  through  a  funnel  kept  hot  with  steam,  these  disadvantages  will  fc  ol'vi- 
atcd.  fPAarm.  J^owm.,  xiv.  489. "» 
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UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.  U.S.,  Br.    Ointment  of  Sulphur. 
"Take  of  Sublimed  Sulplmr  a  troyounce;  Lard  two  iroyounces.  Mix  them." 

U.S. 

"Take  of  Sablimed  Sulphur  one  ounce;  Prepared  Lard /our  ounces.  Mix 
thoroughly."  Br. 

The  U.  S.  ointment  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  British.  Sulphur  ointment  is  a 
specific  for  the  itch.  It  should  be  applied  every  night  till  the  complaint  is  cured ; 
and  it  is  recommended  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  body  should  be  covered  at  a 
time.  We  have  usually  directed  it  to  be  applied  over  the  whole  surface,  and  have 
found  no  inconvenience  to  result.  Four  applications  are  generally  suQicient  to 
effect  a  cure.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  powdered  roll  sulphur  is  more  effica- 
cious than  the  sublimed.  Sulphur  ointment,  applied  freely  over  the  variolous 
eruption,  in  its  early  stage,  is  said  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  and 
consequent  pitting.  The  disagreeable  odour  of  the  ointment  may  be  in  some 
measure  concealed  by  a  little  oil  of  lemons,  or  oil  of  bergamot.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  lODIDL  U.S.  Ointment  of  Iodide  of 
Sulphur. 

"Take  of  Iodide  of  Sulphur  thirty  grains;  Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  Io- 
dide of  Sulphur,  first  reduced  to  a  tine  powder,  with  a  little  of  the  Lard,  theu  add 
the  remainder,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.  S. 

This  is  admirably  adapted,  as  a  local  remedy,  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  unattended  with  inflammation;  and  is  especially  useful  in  pso- 
riasis, lepra,  porrigo,  and  the  very  advanced  stages  of  eczema  and  impetigo, 
when  they  have  become  dry.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  TABACI.  U.S.    Ointment  of  Tobacco. 

"  Take  of  Tobacco,  in  fine  powder,  half  a  troyounce  ;  Lard  eight  troyounces ; 
Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  Tobacco  with  a  little  Water,  introduce 
it  into  a  conical  glass  percolator,  and,  having  pressed  it  firmly,  pour  Water  upon 
it  until  four  fluidounces  of  filtered  liquid  have  passed.  Evaporate  this  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  extract,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  Lard."  U.  S. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharraacopojia,  this  ointment,  under  the  name 
of  "  Tobacco  Liniment,"  was  directed  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  lard  and 
common  dried  tobacco ;  but  in  this  condition  the  leaves  do  not  yield  their  virtues 
to  lard.  The  error  was  corrected  in  the  second  edition,  in  which  fresh  tobacco 
was  directed.  Though  the  tobacco  plant  is  not  an  object  of  general  culture  in 
the  Northern  States,  it  may  readily  be  produced  in  gardens,  in  quantities  suflS- 
cient  to  supply  any  demand  for  the  fresh  leaves. 

Fresh  narcotic  vegetables  yield  their  active  principles,  and  chlorophyll  or  green 
colouring  matter  to  oleaginous  substances,  when  heated  with  them ;  and  oint- 
ments have  long  l)een  prepared  in  this  manner.  In  the  pharmacy  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  olive  oil  is  fretpiently  employed  as  the  solvent,  and  the  resulting 
preparations  are  called  olea  infusa.  Several  of  these  are  ordered  by  the  French 
Codex,  as  the  oils  of  henbane,  stramonium,  tobacco,  i^o.  Lard  is  preferred  in 
British  and  American  pharmacy,  as  affording  pr-  of  a  more  convenient 

consistence.    The  boiling  takes  place  at  a  h)wer  i-  ne  than  that  necessary 

for  the  evaporation  of  the  lard  or  oil,  and  is  owing  lo  the  escape  of  the  watery 
parts  of  the  plant".  It  should  be  continued  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off;  as 
this,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  render  the  ointment  more  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition ;  and,  besides,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  narcotic  is  not  freely 
extracted  till  after  the  dis.sipation  of  the  water.  In  the  recent  revision,  howerer, 
of  the  Ph-irmacnrupi'i  ii  wim  thought  expedient  to  discard  this  method  of  pre- 
paring me  ointi:  r,  and  to  substitute  a  concentrated  infusion  of  the 

dried  leaves  mi.xt ..  .....    The  now  preparation  is  probably  quite  as  efficient 

AS  the  oid.  if  not  more  so,  while  pharmaceutically  it  is  much  neater. 
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Toba'^co  ointment  is  useful  in  irritable  ulcers,  and  various  cutaneous  eruptions, 
particularly  tinea  capitis;  but  great  care  must  be  taken,  especially  in  children, 
not  to  eniploy  it  in  such  quantities  as  to  endanger  the  production  of  the  consti- 
tutional effects  of  the  narcotic.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  TEREBINTHINiE.  Br.   Ointment  of  Turpentine. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  one  Jluidounce :  Resin,  in  coarse  powder,  sixty 
grains;  Yellow  Wax,  Prepared  Lard,  each,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Mix 
the  ingredients  together  by  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  water  bath.  When  they  are 
melted,  remove  the  vessel,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  becomes  solid."  Br. 

This  is  a  somewhat  stronger  preparation  than  the  British  Linimentum  Tere- 
binthinae,  but  is  probably  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  as  a  dressing,  namely,  for 
burns,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient  by  its  firmer  consistence.    W. 

UNGUENTUM  VERATRIiE.  U.S.,  Br.   Ointment  of  Veratria. 

"  Take  of  Veratria  twenty  grains;  Lard  a  troyounce.  Rub  the  Veratria  with 
a  little  of  the  Lard ;  then  add  the  remainder,  and  thoroughly  mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Veratria  eight  grains;  Prepared  Lard  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]; 
Olive  Oil  half  a  Jiuidrachm.  Rub  the  Veratria  and  the  Oil  together;  then  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  the  Lard."  Br. 

This  ointment  has  been  substituted  for  the  Ointment  of  White  Hellebore  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  made  by  rubbing  to- 
gether two  ounces  of  the  powdered  root,  twenty  minims  of  the  Oil  of  Lemons, 
and  eight  ounces  of  Lard,  and  which  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  ad- 
yantage  in  the  itch.  It  is  less  disagreeable,  but  also  less  certain  than  the  sulphur 
ointment.  For  the  uses  of  veratria  ointment  see  the  article  on  Veratria.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  U.  S.  ointment  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  the 
British.    It  should  be  employed  with  caution  in  children.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI  OXIDL  U.S.,  Br.  Ointment  of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

*'  Take  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  eighty  grains;  Lard  a  troyounce.   Mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Oxide  of  Zinc,  in  very  fine  powder,  eighty  grains ;  Simple  Oint- 
ment one  ounce  [avoirdupois].  Add  the  Oxide  to  the  Ointment,  previously 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it  becomes 
cold."  Br. 

This  is  employed  as  a  mild  astringent  application  in  chronic  ophthalmia  with 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels,  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  sore  nipples  and 
other  instances  of  excoriation  or  ulceration.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dis- 
carded unguentum  tutim,  or  tuity  ointment,  prepared  from  tutty  or  the  impure 
oxide  of  zinc,  by  mixing  it  with  five  parts  of  simple  ointment.  W. 

VERATRIA. 
Veratria. 

VERATRIA.  U.  S.,  Br.    Veratria. 

"Take  of  Cevadilla,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twenty-four  troyounces ; 
Alcohol,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Magnesia,  Water  of  Ammonia,  Purified  Animal  Char- 
coal, Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Digest  the  Cevadilla  with  eight  pints 
of  Alcohol  for  four  hours,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  with  a  heat  approaching 
to  boiling,  and  pour  off  the  liquid.  To  the  residue  add  eight  pints  more  of  Alco- 
hol, mixed  with  the  portion  distilled,  and  having  digested  for  an  hour,  pour  off 
the  liquid  as  before.  Digest  for  a  third  time  with  the  same  quantity  of  Alcohol, 
together  with  the  portion  last  distilled,  and  again  pour  off.  Press  the  remains  of 
the  Cevadilla,  mix  and  strain  the  liquids,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  distil  off 
the  Alcohol.  Boil  the  residue  three  or  four  times  in  Water  acidulated  with  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  mix  and  strain  the  liquids,  and  evaporate  tc  tie  consistence  of 
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syrap.  Add  Magnesia  in  slight  excess,  shake  the  mixture  frequently,  then  ex 
press,  and  wash  what  remains.  Repeat  the  expression  and  washing  two  or  three 
times,  and,  having  dried  the  residue,  digest  it  with  a  gentle  heat  several  times  in 
Alcohol,  and  strain  after  each  digestion.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  mixed 
liquids,  boil  the  residue  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water  mixed  with  a  little  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Purified  Animal  Charcoal,  and  strain.  Having  thoroughly  washed 
what  remains,  mix  the  washings  with  the  strained  liquid,  evaporate  with  a  mode- 
rate heat  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  and  drop  in  sufficient  Water  of  Am- 
monia to  precipitate  the  Yeratria.  Lastly,  wash  the  alkaloid  with  Water,  and 
dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Cevadilla  two  pounds  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water,  Rectified 
Spirit,  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  each,  a  sufficiency ;  Purified 
Animal  Charcoal  sixty  grains.  Macerate  the  Cevadilla  with  half  its  weight  of 
boiling  Distilled  Water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Remove  the 
Cevadilla,  squeeze  it,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a  gentle  heat.  Beat  it  now  in 
a  mortar,  and  separate  the  seeds  from  the  capsules  by  brisk  agitation  in  a  deep 
narrow  vessel,  or  by  winnowing  it  gently  on  a  table  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Grind 
the  seeds  in  a  coffee  mill,  and  form  them  into  a  thick  paste  with  Rectified  Spirit. 
Pack  this  firmly  in  a  percolator,  and  pass  Rectified  Spirit  through  it  till  the 
Spirit  ceases  to  be  coloured.  Concentrate  the  spirituous  solution  by  distillation, 
80  long  as  no  deposit  forms;  and  pour  the  residue,  while  hot,  into  twelve  times 
its  volume  of  cold  Distilled  Water.  Filter  through  calico,  and  wash  the  residue 
on  the  filter  with  Distilled  Water,  till  the  fluid  ceases  to  precipitate  with  Am- 
monia. To  the  united  filtered  liquids  add  the  Ammonia  in  slight  excess,  let  the 
precipitate  completely  subside,  pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  Distilled  Water  till  the  fluid  passes  colour- 
less. Diffuse  the  moist  precipitate  through  twelve  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water, 
and  add  gradually  with  diligent  stirring  sufficient  Hydrochloric  Acid  to  make  the 
fluid  feebly  but  persistently  acid.  Then  add  the  Animal  Charcoal ;  digest  at  a  gen- 
tle heat  for  twenty  minutes,  filter,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool.  Add  Ammonia 
in  slight  excess,  and,  when  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  pour  off  the 
supernatant  liquid,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  cold  Dis- 
tilled Water  till  the  washings  cease  to  be  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry  the  precipitate  first  by  imbibition  with  filtering  paper, 
and  then  on  the  steam  bath."  lir. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  the  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  tincture  of  cevadilla.  In  the 
British  process,  which  is  mainly  that  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
use  of  alcohol  is  preceded  by  measures  calculated  to  bring  the  seeds  into  a  pro- 
per state  for  it«  action.  This  is  not  satisfactorily  effected  by  mere  bruising.  The 
seeds  are  not  thus  separated  from  the  capsules ;  and,  on  account  of  their  elasticity, 
they  cannot  be  conveniently  comminuted  in  a  mortar.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  was  suggested  by  Christison,  and  is  said  bj 
him  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  tincture,  when  made,  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  This  contains  the  veratria  combined 
with  a  V  ■'•fibly  the  gallic,  as  it  exists  in  the  seeds.   From  the  ex- 

tract til  vi'd  by  the  acidulated  water,  which  at  the  same  time 

convertw  it  in  gr*  e  into  a  sulphaU;,  a  small  portion  possibly  remaining 

in  the  solution  cu  with  an  excess  of  the  native  acid.    'L'he  magnesia  com- 

bines with  the  acids  and  throw.H  down  the  veratria,  which  is  thon  taken  up  by 
alcohol,  and  again  yielded  in  a  purer  state  by  evaporation.  To  purify  it  still  far- 
ther, it  is  redifisolved  in  water  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  submitted  to 
the  action  of  animal  charcoal,  and  is  finally  precipitated  by  ammonia.  In  the 
British  proces-s  the  tincture  is  concentrated  until  it  begins  to  let  fall  a  precipi- 
late,  and  is  then  poured  into  water,  which  throws  down  the  resin  and  oil  with  • 
portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  retains  the  salt  of  veratria.    This  is  then 
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decom|t/o»ed  )>y  ammonia,  and  the  precipitated  veratria  is  slightly  washed  with 
colli  wtkUiF  to  free  it  from  adhering  impurities.  If  much  water  is  employed  in  the 
washing,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  veratria  is  lost,  in  consequence  of  being 
in  some  degree  soluble  in  that  menstruum  in  its  ordinary  impure  state.  The  re- 
maining steps  of  the  British  process  consist  in  ihe  purification  of  the  veratria  by 
forming  a  muriate  in  solution,  decolorizing  this  by  animal  charcoal,  and  again 
precipitating  by  ammonia.* 

*  Mr.  James  Beatson,  manufacturing  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Laboratory  at  New  York, 
recommends  the  following  method  of  preparing  veratria  as  less  complicated  and  trouble- 
some than  the  officinal,  and  quite  satisfactory  in  its  results.  Take  73  pounds  (avoirdupois) 
of  cevadllla,  rub  it  upon  a  coarse  wire  sieve  so  as  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  capsules, 
and  reduce  the  former  to  a  coarse  powder  by  a  Swift's  drug  mill.  Pass  the  capsules  also 
through  the  mill,  separate  the  finer  portion,  and  mix  it  with  the  ground  seeds.  Moisten  the 
mixture  with  alcohol,  and  allow  it  to  stand  12  hours;  then  introduce  it  into  a  displacement 
apparatus,  and  pour  upon  it  80  gallons  of  alcohol.  When  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
liquid  has  passed,  submit  it  to  distillation,  and  return  the  distilled  alcohol  to  the  displace- 
ment apparatus;  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  until  the  cevadilla  is  thoroughly  exhausted. 
Collect  all  the  alcoholic  liquor  from  the  exhausted  seeds,  and  continue  tlie  distillation  until 
the  tincture  has  a  syrupy  consistence.  Pour  this  while  hot  into  eight  times  its  volume  of 
cold  water,  throw  the  whole  on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  until  the  washings  cease  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  veratria.  Mix  the  washings  with  what  first  passed  thi'ough  the  filter, 
and  add  aqua  ammonife  in  excess  (about  4  pounds).  Wash  the  precipitated  veratria  with 
cold  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  Mr.  Beatson  obtained  by  this  process  eleven 
and  a  quarter  ounces  of  pure  veratria,  but  faintly  tinged  with  colouring  matter.  [Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  5.) — Note  to  the  tenth  edition. 

M.  Auguste  Delondre,  m  a  paper  upon  veratria  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  for  June,  1855 
(p.  417),  having  stated  that  he  had  found  the  veratria  of  commerce  to  contain  only  from 
75  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  pure  alkaloid;  that  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  obtaining  it  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  much  is  lost  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  facility  of  volatilization;  and 
that  the  operator  is  from  the  same  cause  exposed  to  excessive  irritation  of  the  air-passages, 
eyes,  &c.,  from  its  vapours;  proposes  the  following  plan  of  preparing  it  as  the  result  of 
many  experiments  and  long  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  powdered  cevadilla  is  treated,  by  means  of  percolation,  with  cold  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid  until  the  liquid  which  passes  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper, 
when  the  percolation  is  finished  with  pure  water.  It  is  known  that  the  cevadilla  has  been 
exhausted,  when  the  last  liquid  which  passes  gives  no  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The 
liquid  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  the  ammoniacal  solution;  the 
grayish  precipitate  formed  is  drained  and  washed;  and  the  washings  as  well  as  the  de- 
canted licjuid  are  set  aside.  The  precipitate,  having  been  carefully  dried  and  powdered, 
is  treated,  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  with  twice  its  weight  of  ether  for  four  hours,  with  oc- 
casional agitation;  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered  upon  shallow  porcelain  vessels, 
and  allowed  to  evaporate.  A  second  treatment  with  half  the  quantity  of  ether  serves  to 
extract  all  the  alkaloid.  The  veratria  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  then  carefully  detached 
from  the  plates  so  as  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences  to  the  operator,  and  kept  for  use. 
M.  Delondre  considers  his  process  more  productive,  cheaper,  and  less  inconvenient  than 
the  one  generally  employed;  as  the  injurious  effects  of  heat  are  avoided,  and  there  are 
less  frequent  solutions. 

The  alkaloid,  veratrin,  being  insoluble  in  ether,  is  left  behind  after  the  operation  of  that 
liquid.  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  which,  on  evaporation,  yields  a  brown  resinous  matter, 
from  which  the  veratrin  maybe  obtained  by  heating  it  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  It  exists,  however,  in  very  minute  proportion,  and 
is  ditficult  to  obtain  pure.  Its  effects  have  not  been  determined;  but  its  powder  produces 
sneezing,  though  much  less  violently  than  veratria. 

The  washings  and  decanted  fluid,  which  had  been  set  aside,  yield  on  evaporation  an  ex- 
tract, which,  when  dried,  and  treated  with  ether,  gives  a  little  additional  veratria;  the  saba- 
dillin  and  resini-gum  of  M.  Couerbe  remaining  behind.  If  the  residue  be  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  slowly  evaporated,  a  mixture  of  crystals  of  sabadillin 
and  resini-gum  is  obtained,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate. 

Commercial  veratria  may  be  purified  with  great  facility  by  means  of  ether  which  dis- 
solves the  pure  alkaloid,  leaving  the  impurities. — Note  to  the  eleventh  edition. 

Dr.  Murray  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  operates  in  a  similar  manner  with  M.  Delonfre  in 
exhausting  the  seeds  with  water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  in  precipitating  iv^ith 
ammonia;  but,  instead  of  exhausting  the  precipitate  with  ether,  he  uses  hjt  -ilcoliol  for 
the  purpose,  and  then  proceeds  by  evaporating  the  tincture,  treating  the  /taidue  with 
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The  TJ.  S.  process  is  essentially  that  of  M.  Conerbe.  The  veratna  obtained 
by  it,  though  not  pure,  is  sufficiently  so  for  medical  use.  A  draehra  of  it,  iu 
this  state,  may  be  procured  from  a  pound  of  cevadilla.  Besides  veraina,  M. 
Couerbe  states  that  principles,  which  he  calls  respectively  Sfl6arfz7/i;i  {sabadillia) 
and  veratrin,  are  also  contained  in  this  product.  These  are  separated  in  the 
following:  manner.  Into  the  solution  of  impure  sulphate  of  veratria  obtained  in 
the  above  process,  nitric  acid  is  to  be  introduced  by  drops.  This  occasions  an 
abundant  precipitate,  from  which  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted.  A  weak 
solution  of  potassa  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  liquor,  and  the  precipitate  which 
it  produces  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  ^treated  with  boiling  alcohol. 
The  substance  obtained  by  eva})orating  the  alcohol  yields  the  sabadillia  to  boil- 
ing water,  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling;  a  substance,  called  by  M.  Couerbe 
resini-rfum  of  sabadilla,  remaining  in  solution.  If  the  residue  of  the  substance, 
treated  as  just  mentioned  with  boiling  water,  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  ether, 
it  yield.s  to  this  liquid  the  proper  vei-atria,  which  may  be  obtained  entirely  pure 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether.  The  matter  remaining  undissolved 
is  the  rei«inous  substance  which  M.  Conerbe  called  ve.ratrin.  Sabadillia  is  white, 
crystallizable,  insupportably  acrid,  fusible  by  heat,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
which  deposits  it  upon  cooling,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  wholly  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  is  capable  of  saturating  the  acids.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xix.  527.)  Ac- 
cording to  Simon,  sabadillia  is  a  compound  of  resinate  of  soda  and  resinate  of 
veratria.  Fr.  Iliib.schmann  confirms  the  views  of  Couerbe  as  to  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  sabadillia.  He  obtained  it  by  treating  the  matter  considered  as  vera- 
tria with  ether,  which  removed  the  pure  veratria,  and  left  the  sabadillia.  The 
latter  does  not  irritate  the  nostrils  like  veratria.  (Am.  Journ,  of  Fha7^i.,  xxv. 
133.) 

Properties,  <^.  In  the  impure  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  either  of  the 
above  officinal  processes,  veratria  is  a  grayish  or  brownish-white  powder,  with- 
out odour,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  producing  a  sense  of  tingling  or  numb- 
ness in  the  tongue,  and  exciting  violent  sneezing  and  coryza.  when  adniilttd  into 
the  nostrils.  When  pure,  it  is  white,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  extrtmely  acrid, 
fusible  by  heat,  inflammable,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  a  thou- 
sand parts  of  boiling  water  which  it  renders  sensibly  acrid,  in  elevi'u  i)arts 
of  alcohol  of  0*847,  and  in  six  jiarts  of  etiier  (I)elondre,  Journ.  de  Pharm., 
xxvii.  421),  and  capable  of  neutralizing  acids,  with  several  of  which,  particu- 
larly the  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  it  forms  crystallizable  salts.  As  commonly  ob- 
tained, it  is  uncrystallizable;  but  G.  Merck,  by  dissolving  it  in  highly  rectified 
alcohol,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  obtained  fine 
crystals  in  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms.  The  quantity  obtained  in  crystals  was 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  veratria  used,  which  Alerck  considered  to  be  a 
mixture  of  resiu  with  the  pure  alkaloid,  and  on  this  account  to  be  uncrvstalliz- 
able.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  134  )  The  composition  of  veratria  is 
expressed,  according  to  Couerbe,  by  the  formula  Cj^H„N(),;  but  Merck,  who 
obtained  it  crystallized,  and  therefore  ]>ure,  gives  the  formula  C,,FIjjN,0„. 
(Ibid  ,  p.  135.)  It  maybe  recognised  by  its  sensible  properties,  incjipa<'ity  of 
crystallization  as  ordinarily  procured,  combustibility,  fusibility,  peculiar  solu- 
bilities, alkaline  reaction,  the  intense  red  colour  it  assumes  upon  contact  with 
••oncentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  solution  it  forms  with  nitric  acid,  and 
*he  while  precipitates  which  its  solution  in  dilute  acetic  acid  yields  with  am- 
monia and  the  infusiou  of  galls.    Chlorine  at  first  colours  a  solution  of  its  salta 

acidulate*!  water,  decolorizing  with  a  little  aniinnl  charcoal,  and  precipitating  wiih  am- 
moni"     '''"'  aiL-  .i....i  ti.„«  ..>.,,. :.,,..i  ,„..,.  » i i  ,..,.,..  i ,.,  .i,....k  ; \  j.^^. 

Cipit  I  :.<K 

to  nil                 _  .    .  .  ^  M    ^.  ,       ■       _  I  ■   ■  ^  ■.  .-r, 

obvioiiH    tiuiu  what  ia  said  in                      ing  noiet  tiiai  th«  Teratria  vi  l)r,  Ihoiuauu  oua- 
taina  Tcratrin. — Mote  to  Uu  tUi 
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yellow,  and  afterwards  produces  a  white  precipitate.  (Cent.  Blatt,  June  28, 1856, 
p.  454.)  Compound  solution  of  iodine  causes  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  (Fairthome,  Am.  Jouni.  of  Fharm.,  xviii.  212.)  According  to 
Trapp,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  smallest  trace  of  veratria,  if  dissolved  in  highly 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  gives  a  sohition  which,  though  colourless  at  first, 
becomes  red  by  boiling,  and  intensely  red  like  permanganate  of  potassa  if  the 
boiling  be  long  continued.  (See  Am.Journ.  ofPharm.,  Nov.  1863,  p.  556.)  It 
is  entirely  dissipated  by  a  red  heat.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  sophisticated 
with  lime,  which  is  easily  detected  by  incineration,  and  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
solving the  powder  in  diluted  alcohol,  precipitating  by  sulphuric  acid,  filtering, 
evaporating  the  alcohol,  and  precipitating  the  veratria  by  ammonia.  (Ghem. 
Gaz  ,  Feb.  1845,  p.  73.)  Mr.  John  E.  Carter,  of  Philadelphia,  found  a  specimen 
which  he  examined  to  contain  88  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm., 
Jan.  1858,  p.  16.)  It  may  be  used  either  in  the  uncombined  state,  or  united  with 
acids ;  as  in  both  forms  it  produces  essentially  the  same  effects. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Veratria  is  locally  irritant,  and  exercises  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  Rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  excites  a 
sensation  of  warmth  and  a  peculiar  tingling.  Sometimes  an  evanescent  blush  is 
produced,  and  still  more  rarely  an  eruption  upon  the  skin ;  but,  in  general,  no 
decided  signs  of  inflammation  are  evinced.  Upon  the  denuded  cutis,  however, 
veratria  and  its  salts  are  powerfully  irritating;  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  produce 
an  almost  insupportable  sense  of  acrimony;  and  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  excite 
violent  sneezing.  Magendie  states  that,  when  taken  internally  in  the  dose  of  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  they  promptly  produce  abundant  alvine  evacuations,  and  in 
larger  doses  provoke  more  or  less  violent  vomiting.  Other  experimenters  have 
observed  similar  effects.  Dr.  Turnbull,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  he  has  very 
seldom  found  them  to  purge,  even  when  largely  administered.  According  to 
this  author,  their  first  effect,  when  given  in  moderate  doses,  is  a  feeling  of  warmth 
in  the  stomach,  gradually  extending  itself  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  part  of 
the  chest,  and  ultimately  to  the  head  and  extremities.  If  the  medicine  is  con- 
tinued, this  feeling  of  warmth  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  tingling,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  external  use  of  the  medicine,  which  manifests  itself  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface,  and  is  frequently  ac- 
companied by  perspiration  and  some  feeling  of  oppression.  Occasionally  also 
diuresis  is  produced.  A  still  further  continuance  of  the  medicine,  or  the  use  of 
large  doses,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  occasions  no  narcotic  effects.  In 
overdoses  it  is  a  violent  poison.  Dr.  J.  L.  Van  Praag  has  experimented  with 
veratria  on  the  lower  animals,  and  gives  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that 
it  lowers  the  circulation  and  respiration,  diminishes  the  irritability  of  many  ot 
the  nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous,  and  produces  muscular  relaxation ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  frequently  vomits,  and  in  large  doses  purges.  The  secretion 
of  saliva  is  much  increased,  but  that  of  urine  little  affected.  In  poisonous  doses, 
before  producing  the  depressing  effects  above  referred  to,  it  accelerates  the  pulse 
and  respiration,  occasions  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  exalts  the 
nervous  irritability  generally.  Tetanic  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  a 
dancing  movement,  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  poisoning  with  this  alkaloid. 
Death  seems  to  result  from  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord.  (B.  and  F.  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  Am.  ed.,  p.  185,  from  Virchow^s  Archiv.) 

The  diseases  in  which  veratria  has  been  employed  are  chiefly  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  neuralgia.  M.  Piedagnel  has  used  it  with  great  supposed  advantage  in 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  which  he  has  found  generally  to  get  well  under  its 
use  in  seven  or  eight  days.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Bci.,  N.  S.,  xxvi.  496.) 
Dr.  Turnbull  has  found  it  useful  also  in  dropsy,  and  in  diseases  of  the  heart, 
particularly  those  of  a  functional  character.  He  thinks  he  has  also  seen  it  do 
good  in  structural  diseases  of  that  organ,  but  chiefly  by  acting  as  a  diuroric.  and 
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thereby  removing  effusion  in  the  pericardium.  Prof.  Yogt,  of  Berne,  employs  it 
in  pneumonia,  giving  5  milligrammes  (about  the  tliirteenth  of  a  grain)  every 
two  hours,  and  Gve  or  six  times  that  amount  during  the  day,  increased  in  insus- 
ceptible persons  to  ten  or  twelve  times  the  quantity;  the  dose  being  continued 
or  increased  till  vomiting  and  reduction  of  the  pulse  are  produced.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharvi.,  May,  1860,  p.  222.)  Veratria  has  also  been  employed  in 
dysmenorrhcea,  and  in  various  nervous  affections,  as  paralysis,  hooping-cough, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  disorders  dependent  upon  spinal  irritation.  From  one- 
twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  repeated 
every  three  hours  till  the  effects  of  the  medicine  are  experienced.  Some  prefer 
the  salts  for  internal  use.  Dr.  Turubull  states  that  the  tartrate  is  least  disposed 
to  irritate  the  stomach.  The  sulphate  or  acetate,  however,  may  be  used.  Any 
one  of  these  salts  may  be  prepared  by  treating  veratria  with  water  acidulated 
with  the  acid  to  perfect  neutralization,  and  then  carefully  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. 

But  .veratria  is  much  more  employed  externally  than  by  the  stomach,  and  is 
applicable  in  this  way  to  all  the  complaints  already  mentioned.  It  has  been 
highly  praised  as  a  local  application  in  chronic  swellings,  stiffening,  and  indura- 
tion of  the  joints,  whether  from  rheumatism,  scrofula,  or  simply  from  local  inju- 
ries, as  sprains.  It  may  be  used  either  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  rubbed  up  with 
lard  or  other  unctuous  substance,  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  twenty  graing 
to  the  ounce.  It  is  advisable  that  the  alkaloid  should  be  dissolved  in  a  little 
alcohol  before  being  mixed  with  the  lard.  Of  the  ointment  thus  prepared,  a  por- 
tion of  the  size  of  a  filbert  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  skin  over  the  part  affected, 
night  and  morning,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms are  relieved.  Veratria  may  be  used  in  this  way  to  the  amount  of  from  four 
to  eight  grains  in  the  day.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  cuticle  is  so*»*»d  over  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  the  skin  is  irritable,  smaller  quantities  than 
those  above  mentioned  must  be  used. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Veratrise.  W 

VINA  MEDICATA. 

Medicated  Wines, 

The  advantages  of  wine  as  a  pharmaceutic  menstruum  are  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  it  dissolves  substances  insoluble  in  water,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  resists  their  tendency  to  spontaneous  change;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  less  stimulant  than  rectified  or  proof  spirit,  both  from  its  smaller 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  from  the  modified  state  in  which  tiiis  fluid  exists  in 
its  composition.  The  acid  which  it  usually  contains  serves  in  some  instances  to 
increa.8e  its  solvent  power.  But  most  wines,  particularly  the  light  varieties,  are 
liable  to  undergo  decomposition;  and  even  the  strongest  accpiire  such  a  liability 
from  the  principles  which  they  extract  from  vegetable  substances;  so  that  medi- 
cated wines,  though  they  keep  much  better  than  infusions  or  decoctions,  are  in- 
ferior in  this  respetit  to  the  tinctures.  The  proportion  of  alcohol,  moreover,  it 
Dot  constant;  and  the  prcperations,  therefore,  made  with  them,  are  of  uneqaal 
strength.  From  these  causes,  few  medicated  wines  are  at  present  retained.  In 
the  choice  of  wine,  the  purest  and  most  generous  should  be  selected.  Sherry,  tk$ 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  and  British  PhannacopaMas,  Teneriffe,  or  Madeira  .nhould 
be  preferred.  The  medicated  wines,  in  consequence  of  their  liability  to  change, 
ihould  be  prepared  in  small  quantities,  without  heat,  and  slionid  be  kept  in  well- 
stopped  lK)ttle8  in  a  cool  place. 

The  Wines,  formerly  oflicinal,  which  have  been  omitted  io  the  present  PbaroMb- 
vopoeiaa,  are  Vinum  Gentiatistf  Ed.,  and  Vinum  Veratri  Albi,  U.  S.,  Lond.    W 
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VINUM  ALOES.  U.S.,  Br.    Wine  of  Aloes. 

"Take  of  Soeotrine  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  a  troyounce ;  Cardamom  [seeds], 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  Ginger,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  each,  i>ixty  grains; 
Shf  rry  Wine  a  pint  Macerate  for  seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Soeotrine  Aloes  one  ounce  and  a  Aa// [avoirdupois]  ;  Cardamoms, 
ground.  Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each,  eighty  grains;  Sherry  two  pints 
[Imperial  measure].    Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  calico." i^r. 

The  wine  of  aloes  is  a  warm  stomachic  purgative,  useful  in  constipation  de- 
pendent on  a  want  of  due  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  complaints 
connected  with  this  state  of  the  bowels.  It  has  long  been  used  in  chlorosis,  ame- 
norrlioja,  dyspepsia,  gout,  paralysis,  &c.  It  is  said  to  leave  behind  it  a  more  lax 
condition  of  the  bowels  than  most  other  cathartics.  The  dose  as  a  stomachic 
is  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  as  a  purgative  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluid- 
ounce.  W. 

VINUM  ANTIMONIL  U.S.  Vinum  Antimoniale.  ^r.  Antimonial 
Wine.    Wine  of  Antimony. 

"Take  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa  thirty-two  grains;  Boiling  Dis- 
tilled Water  a  fluidounce ;  Sherry  Wine  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the 
Salt  in  the  Distilled  Water,  and,  while  the  solution  is  hot,  add  sufficient  Sherry 
Wine  to  make  it  measure  a  pint."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Tartarated  Antimony /or^?/  grains;  Sherry  one  pint  [Imperial 
measure].    Dissolve."  i^r. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  proportion  of 
tartar  emetic  was  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  wine.  In  the  revision  of  1830, 
the  quantity  was  reduced  to  two  grains,  and,  as  this  was  very  nearly  the  propor- 
tion directed  by  the  British  Colleges,  the  highly  important  object  was  accom- 
plished, of  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  this  very  popular  preparation.  The 
seeming  discrepancy  between  the  British  formula,  and  that  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia will  disappear,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Imperial  pint,  employed 
in  the  former,  contains  twenty  fluidounces,  each  very  nearly  equal  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  ordinary  apothecaries'  measure.  The  U.  S.  officinal  name  was 
adopted  as  most  convenient,  sufficiently  expressive,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
nomenclature  of  several  other  metallic  preparations,  such  as  Emplastrum  Ferri, 
Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  &c. 

Difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  effecting  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  wine; 
and  precipitation  is  apt  to  occur  after  the  solution  has  been  effected.  These  re- 
sults are  attributable  either  to  impurity  in  the  antimonial  salt,  which  frequently 
contains  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  various  insoluble  substances,  or  to  inferiority 
in  the  character  of  the  wine,  which  holds  in  solution  vegetable  principles  that 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  teroxide  of  antimony.  Dr.  Paris  states  that 
he  has  seen  the  decomposition  of  the  tartar  emetic  so  complete,  that  no  traces 
of  the  salt  could  be  detected  in  the  supernatant  liquid.  The  difficulty  is  not 
avoided  by  the  plan  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  of  first  dissolving  the 
antimonial  in  water,  and  then  adding  the  wine;  for,  even  allowing  that  the  solu- 
tion may  be  accomplished,  the  same  ingredients  are  present,  and  their  mutual 
reaction  must  ultimately  result  in  the  same  effects.  The  proper  course  is  to  select 
perfectly  pure  crystallized  tartar  emetic,  and  sound  Sherry  or  Teneriflfe  wine, 
which  make  a  permanent  solution.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  decompouition,  the 
Dublin  College  directed  water  and  rectified  spirit  in  about  the  proportion  in 
which  these  exist  in  the  wines  just  mentioned.  The  only  objection  to  this  men- 
struum is  the  want  of  colour,  which  renders  the  preparation  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  less  active  liquids. 

The  advantages  of  antimonial  wine  are,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  aJmii  is- 
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tering  minute  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  is  more  permanent  than  an  aqaeong 
solution  of  that  salt,  which  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  it  is  usually 
administered  in  small  doses  as  a  diaphoretic  of  expectorant,  or  as  an  emetic  in 
infantile  cases.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  is  requisite,  it 
ahould  always  be  given  in  extemporaneous  aqueous  solution.  The  dose  of  the 
wine,  as  an  expectorant  or  diaphoretic,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  given  fre- 
quently ;  as  an  emetic  for  children,  from  thirty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Glycyrrhizae  Composita,  U.  S,  W. 

VINUM  COLCHICI  RADICIS.  U.S.  Vinum  Colchici.  ^r.  Wine 
of  Colchicum  Root. 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Root,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  twelve  troyounces; 
Sherry  Wine  a  suficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  four  fluidounces  of 
Sherry  Wine,  pack  it  firmly  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Sherry 
Wine  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquid  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Corm,  dried  and  sliced,  four  ounces  [avoirdupois]; 
Sherry  one  jrint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  the  Colchicum  in  the  Wine  for 
seven  days,  press  and  strain  through  calico ;  pour  on  the  marc  suGQcient  Sherry 
to  make  up  one  pint  [Imp.  meas.],  and,  having  pressed  and  strained  as  before, 
mix  the  fluids." //r. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  saturated  vinous  tincture  of  colchicum.  As  the  col- 
chicum bulb  imported  into  the  United  States  is  of  variable  strength,  the  only 
method  by  which  an  active  preparation  can  be  ensured,  is  to  employ  a  large 
quantity  of  it  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  menstruum.  If  the  former  should 
happen  to  be  in  excess,  no  other  injury  could  result  than  a  slight  pecuniary 
loss;  while  a  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  the  preparation  would  frequently  be 
of  serious  detriment  in  urgent  cases  of  disease.  A  wine  made  from  the  fresh 
bulb  is  occasionally  imported  from  England,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  more 
eflBcacious  than  our  officinal  preparation ;  but  we  have  seldom  been  disappointed 
in  obtaining  the  effects  of  colchicum  from  the  wine  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  The  dose  of  the  officinal  wine  is  from 
ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  severe  cases,  till  its  effects  are  experienced.  In  gout  it  is  frequently 
given  in  connection  with  magnesia  and  its  sulphate;  and  in  neuralgic  cases  we 
have  found  much  advantage  from  combining  it  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
morphia,  especially  when  we  have  desired  to  give  it  a  direction  rather  to  tho  skin 
than  the  bowels.  It  has  been  employed  externally  with  asserted  advantage  in 
rheumatism.  In  overdoses  it  may  produce  fatal  effects.  Death  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  one  instance  from  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  wine;  but  much 
more  would  probably  in  general  be  requisite  to  produce  this  result.  W. 

VINUM  COLCHICI  SEMINIS.  U,  S,     Wine  of  Colchicum  Seed. 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Seed,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  four  troyonnccs ; 
Sherry  Wine  two  pintx.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation; 
then  express,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

As  the  seeds  of  colchicum  are  less  liable 'to  injury  than  the  bulb,  and  are» 
therefore,  of  more  uniform  strength,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  prepar- 
ing a  saturated  tincture.  Dr.  Willianis,  who  introduced  the  seeds  into  use,  sup- 
posed that  their  active  properties  resided  in  their  coating,  and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  advisable  to  bruise  them  in  preparing  the  wine  or  tincture.  But  this 
bas  been  shown  to  be  an  error  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  lionncwyn,  who  found 
a  larger  proportion  of  colchicia  in  a  tincture  of  the  bruised  than  in  one  of  the 
inbrui.Ked  seeds.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvi.  120.)  In  order  that  the 
fceeds  may  be  properly  comminuted,  Mr.  Maisch  recommends  that  they  Bhoald 
be  macerated  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  portion  of  the  wine,  before  being  braised. 
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(fbid.,  xxTiii.  514.)    The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fluidrachms.    Two 
flaidounces  have  proved  fatal.  W. 

VINUM  ERGOTiE.  U.S.'  Wine  of  Hr got. 

"Take  of  Ergot,  in  moderately  fine  powder, /our  troyounces ;  Sherry  Wine 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Sherry 
Wine,  pack  it  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Sherry  Wine  upon  it 
until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquid  are  obtained."  U.  S.  *' 

In  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  existing  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia first  issued  from  the  press,  two  troyounces  of  the  ergot  were,  no  doubt  in- 
advertently, directed  instead  of  four;  the  intention  being  that  the  Wine  should 
continue  to  have  the  same  strength  as  that  of  1850,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
two  ounces  were  directed ;  but  the  fact  being  overlooked  that  the  quantity  of 
the  menstruum  was  only  one  pint,  while  in  the  present  formula  it  is  two  pints. 
The  error,  however,  was  corrected  ;  and  in  the  copies  now  issued  four  ounces  are 
ordered,  as  above  stated.  The  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil  in  ergot  interferes 
with  the  solvent  action  of  the  menstruum,  unless  the  grains  are  finely  powdered. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to  employ  the  ergot  in  this  process  well  powdered,  instead 
of  merely  bruised,  as  was  formerly  officinally  directed. 

The  dose  of  this  wine  is  for  a  woman  in  labour  two  or  three  fluidrachms ;  for 
other  purposes,  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  to  be  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  if  necessary.  W. 

VINUM  FERRI.  Br.     Wine  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Tartarated  Iron  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains;  Sherry  one  pint 
[Imperial  measure].    Dissolve."  J5r. 

This  is  simply  a  vinous  solution  of  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and  is  the 
most  convenient  form  of  this  preparation.  It  is  in  fact  this  salt  which  is  formed 
^hen  wine  is  made  to  react  on  metallic  iron ;  the  metal  being  oxidized  and  then 
nniting  with  the  excess  of  acid  of  the  bitartrate,  which  is  the  characteristic  salt 
of  wines.    The  dose  of  the  wine  of  iron  is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA.  U.  S.,  Br.     Wine  of  Ipecacuanha. 

"Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces;  Sherry 
Wine  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  powder  with  half  a  fluidounce  of  Sherry 
Wine,  pack  it  moderately  in  a  conical  percolator,  and  gradually  pour  Sherry 
Wine  upon  it  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquid  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Ipecacuan,  bruised,  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Sherry  one  pint  [Im- 
perial measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  express 
and  filter." i^r. 

The  preparations  of  the  two  Pharmacopoeias  are  not  of  the  same  strength ; 
the  U.  S.  wine  containing  the  virtue  of  30  grains,  the  British  of  only  somewhat 
more  than  20  grains  in  a  fluidounce.  In  the  preparation  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  strength  of  this  wine  was  reduced  almost  one-third.  Wine  of  ipecacu- 
anha possesses  all  the  medical  properties  of  the  root,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  the  medicine  in  the  liquid  form.  As 
it  is  milder,  without  being  less  efficacious  than  antimonial  wine,  it  is  in  some 
instances  preferable  as  an  emetic  for  infants,  especially  when  the  antimonial,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  is  disposed  to  irritate  the  bowels.  It  is  much  used 
as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic;  and  the  effects  of  the  Dover's  powder  may 
be  obtained  by  combining  it  with  laudanum,  or  other  liquid  preparation  of 
opium.  The  dose  as  an  emetic  for  an  adult  is  a  fluidounce ;  as  an  expectorant 
and  diaphoretic,  from  ten  to  thirty  minims.  A  fluidrachm  may  be  given  as  an 
emetic  to  a  child  one  or  two  years  old,  and  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it 
operates.  W. 

VINUM  OPII.  U.  S.,  Br.     Wine  of  Opium,    Sydenham's  Laudanum 

"  Take  of  Opium,  dried,  and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  two  troyounces :  Cic 
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namon,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Cloves,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  each,  sixty 
grains;  Sherry  Wine  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  powders  with  fifteen  fluid- 
ounces  of  Sherry  Wine,  and  macerate  for  seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation ;. 
then  transfer  the  mixture  to  a  conical  percolator,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  passed 
the  surface,  gradually  poor  on  Sherry  Wine  until  a  pint  of  filtered  liquid  is  ob- 
tained." U.  S. 

••  Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half  [avoirdupois] ;  Sherry 
one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  express  and 
filter;  then  add  sufficient  Sherry  to  make  one  pint  [Imp.  mens.]."  Br. 

The  wine  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  is  a 
saturated  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  It  contains  about  the  same  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  as  the  laudanum  0/  Sydenham,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
wanting  a  drachm  of  saffron.  The  aromatic  additions  are  thought  to  adapt  it 
to  certain  states  of  the  stomach  or  system,  in  which  laudanum  is  found  to  pro- 
duce unpleasant  effects.  On  being  long  kept  it  deposits  insoluble  matter,  a  sam- 
ple of  which  M.  Bihot,  of  Malines,  has  shown  to  consist  mainly  of  narcotina, 
with  possibly  a  little  codeia,  without  any  discoverable  trace  of  morphia.  (Journ, 
de  Pharm.,  xxx.  200.)  Mr.  Ware  recommended  it  as  a  local  application  to  the 
eye,  in  the  latter  stages  of  ophthalmia,  when  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  still 
remain  turgid  with  blood.  Two  or  three  drops  are  introduced  into  the  eye  every 
morning  till  the  redness  disappears.  The  dose  of  the  wine  of  opium  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  tincture.*  W. 

VINUM  RHEL  U.S,  Wine  of  Rhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  two  troyounces  ;  Canella, 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  sixty  grains;  Sherry  W'mQ  fourteen  Jiuidounces ; 
Diluted  Alcohol  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  two  fluidounces  of  Diluted  Alcohol 
with  the  Sherry  Wine,  and  moisten  the  powders,  previously  rubbed  together, 
with  half  a  fluidounce  of  the  mixture  ;  then  transfer  them  to  a  conical  perco- 
lator, and  gradually  pour  upon  them  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  after- 
wards Diluted  Alcohol  until  a  pint  of  filtered  liquid  is  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  is  a  warm  cordial  laxative,  applicable  to  debilitated  conditions  of  the 
system  or  alimentary  canal  requiring  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  effect  required, 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  W. 

VINUM  TABACI.  U.S.    Wine  of  Tobacco. 

"  Take  of  Tobacco,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  a  troyounce;  Sherry  Wine  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  with  occasional  agitation ;  then  express,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  dose  of  the  wine  of  tobacco,  as  a  diuretic,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  minims. 
It  is  very  seldom  used.  W. 

ZINCUM. 

Preparatluna  of  Zinc. 

Of  tne  officinal  Preparations  of  Zinc  formerly  treated  of  nnder  this  heacl, 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  has  been  transferred  to  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Prepared 
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Calamine,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  and  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc,  Dnb.,  have  been 
omitted  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeias.  ' 

ZINCI  ACETAS.  U.S.,  Br.  Acetate  of  Zinc, 

"Take  of  Acetate  of  Lead  twelve  troyounces ;  Zinc,  granulated,  nine  troy- 
ounces;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  Acetate  of  Lead 
in  three  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  and  filter.  Then  add  the  Zinc  to  the  solution, 
and  agitate  the  mixture  occasionally,  in  a  stopped  bottle,  for  five  or  six  liours, 
or  until  the  liquid  yields  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Filter  the  liquid,  evaporate  it  with  a  moderate  heat  to  one-fifth,  acidulate  it 
slightly  with  acetic  acid,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquid,  and 
dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper.  Should  the  crystals  be  coloured,  dissolve 
them  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  heated  the  solution  to 
ebullition,  drop  into  it,  while  boiling,  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc,  in 
successive  portions,  until  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid,  being  filtered,  passes 
colourless.  Then  filter  the  liquid,  acidulate  it  slightly  with  acetic  acid,  and 
evaporate  that  crystals  may  form."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Zinc  two  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Acetic  Acid  five 
fluidoujices,  or  a  sufficiency;  Distilled  W&t^ir  six ftuidounces.  Add  the  Car- 
bonate of  Zinc  in  successive  portions  to  three  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Acetic  Acid, 
previously  mixed  with  the  Water  in  a  flask  ;  heat  gently,  add  by  degrees  the 
remainder  of  the  Acid  till  the  carbonate  is  dissolved ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
filter  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  for  two  days  to  crystallize.  Decant  the  mother- 
liquor  ;  evaporate  to  one-half,  and  again  set  it  aside  for  two  days  to  crystallize. 
Place  the  united  crystals  in  a  funnel  to  drain,  then  spread  them  on  filtering  paper 
on  a  porous  brick,  and  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures." Br. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  the  lead  is  wholly  precipitated  by  the  zinc,  which  forms 
with  the  acetic  acid  the  acetate  of  zinc  in  solution.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
solution  is  entirely  free  from  lead,  it  is  tested  with  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
will  produce  a  yellow  precipitate  if  any  of  the  lead  remain  unprecipitated.  The 
crystals  of  acetate  of  zinc,  as  first  obtained,  are  apt  to  be  coloured  with  iron. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  a  boiling  solution  of  them  in  distilled  water  is  to  be 
treated  by  the  addition  of  successive  portions  of  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc, 
until  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid,  being  filtered,  passes  colourless.  The  zinc 
of  the  carbonate  of  zinc  precipitates  the  iron,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  iron  is  known  to  be  all  removed,  when  a  portion  of  the  solution 
is  found,  upon  trial,  to  filter  colourless.  This  mode  of  purifying  the  acetate  of 
zinc  from  iron  was  suggested  by  Professor  Procter,  and  was  adopted  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1850,  in  place  of  the  mode  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chlori- 
nated lime,  which  he  found  to  separate  the  iron  imperfectly.  The  necessary 
carbonate  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  extemporaneously,  by  converting  one-thir- 
tieth of  the  coloured  solution  of  the  acetate  into  carbonate  by  precipitating  it 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  in  slight  excess,  as  originally  proposed  by  Prof.  Proc- 
ter. The  precipitated  carbonate,  first  washed  from  acetate  of  potassa,  is  added 
in  the  state  of  magma  to  the  coloured  solution,  boiling  hot.  During  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  zinc,  a  small  portion  of  the  acetic  acid 
is  lost;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  acidulating  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
before  crystallizing.  In  the  British  process,  there  is  simply  a  decomposition  of 
the  carbonate  of  zinc  by  acetic  acid,  with  the  formation  of  acetate  of  zinc  in 
solution,  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  Tiiough  not  an  economical  process, 
it  has  the  recommendation  of  being  easily  performed,  and  of  yielding  a  pure 
product.  In  relation  to  the  acetate  of  zinc,  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Smith, 
contained  in  the  ^7ner.  Journ.  ofPharm.  (vii.  14). 

Properties,  &c.  Acetate  of  zinc,  when  carefully  crystallized,  is  in  cciourlefts 
hexagonal  plates,  which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  As  found  in  the  sbrps  it  is  Jn 
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white  micaceous  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  moderately  so  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  has  an  astrinprent,  metailie  taste.  The  solution  yields  white  precipi- 
tates with  ferrucyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  pre- 
cipitate thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  the  pure  salt  is  entirely  redissolved  by 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant;  but,  if  sesquioxide  of  iron  Ije  present,  it  will  be  left 
undissolved.  Acetate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids,  with  the  escape 
of  acetous  vapours.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  51,  one  of  protoxide  of 
zinc  40-3,  and  two  of  water  18  =  109  3  (ZnO.C^U,0,4- 2H0). 

Medical  Froperlies.  Acetate  of  zinc  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  local 
remedy.  It  is  employed  principally  as  an  astringent  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia, 
and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  after  the  acute  stage  in  these  aflections  hao 
passed.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  usually  prescribed,  is  one  or  two  grains 
to  a  fluidouuce  of  distilled  water.  B. 

ZINCI  CARBONAS  PRiECIPITATA.  U.  S,   Zinci  Carbonas.  5r. 

Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Zinc.   Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Ziuc,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  each,  twelve  troyounces;  Wa- 
ter eight  pints.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  each  in  four 
pints  of  the  Water.  Then  mix  the  solutions,  and,  having  stirred  the  mixture, 
set  it  by  that  the  powder  may  subside.  Lastly,  having  poured  ofi'  the  superna- 
tant liquid,  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  until  the  washings  are  nearly 
tasteless,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  ten  ouncea  [avoirdupois];  Carbonate  of  Soda 
ten  ounces  and  a  Aa// [avoird.];  Boiling  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Dis- 
solve the  Carbonate  of  Soda  with  a  pint  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water  in  a 
capacious  porcelain  ves.sel,  and  pour  into  it  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc  also  dissolved 
in  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water,  stirring  diligently.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes 
after  effervescence  has  ceased ;  and  let  the  precipitate  subside.  Decant  the  super- 
natant liquor,  pour  on  the  precipitate  three  pints  of  boiling  Distilled  Water,  agi- 
tating briskly;  let  the  precipitate  again  subside;  and  repeat  the  processes  of 
affusion  of  hot  Distilled  Water  and  subsidence,  till  the  washings  are  no  longer 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  calico,  let  it  drain, 
and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat."  Jir. 

In  view  of  the  impurities  and  frequent  falsification  of  the  native  carbonate  of 
zinc,  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  rharmacopoeia  conceived  that  it  would  be  best  to  dis- 
card altogether  the  old  preparation,  which  in  the  edition  of  1850  was  still  retained 
under  the  changed  name  of  (Jalamina,  and  to  recognise  exclusively  the  new  one 
first  adopted  in  1850.  In  the  U.  S.  formula  a  double  decomposition  takes  ])lace  be- 
tween the  salts  employed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  solu- 
tion, and  carbonate  of  zinc  which  precij)itate8.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  preferable 
to  carbonate  of  potassa  for  decomj)08iug  the  sulphate ;  since  the  former  gives 
rise  to  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  more  easily  waiihed  away  than  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa,  derived  from  the  latter.  Boiling  water  is  properly  used  in  the  process,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  is  readily  washed.  If  coU\  solu- 
tions are  used,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  washed  with  difliculty; 
The  present  Jirilish  formula  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  IMiarm., 
having  superseded  the  Dublin  process,  in  which  the  reacting  salts  were  chloride 
of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Vropcrtio},  tic.  rr<''i"';»"»-'l  oori./.nnfe  of  zinc  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  sofk, 
loose,  white  powder,  r  l  allm.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  with  effervescence  i  mimm^  a  ,-.im...i»  having  the  characters  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  If  adulterated  with  chalk,  it  will  be  only  partly  soluble  in  this 
acid.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc  is  often  sold  under  the  incorrect  name  of 
flowers  of  zinc,  a  name  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the  oxide,  as  obtained 
by  combustion.   When  obtu       '  -  of  sulj)hate  of  zinc  and 

carbonate  of  soda,  it  has  i:  ,      :o  bchijidler  and  Lcfort, 
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8ZnO,3CO,  4-  6H0.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Be  ser.,x\.  329.)  According  to  the  Br. 
PhfVrmacopoeia,  it  consists,  as  thus  prepared,  of  one  eq.  of  carbonate  and  two  eqs. 
of  oside  of  zinc,  with  three  eqs.  of  water  (ZnO.CO^  +  HO)  +  2(ZnO.HO).  The 
basil*  character  of  the  salt  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  effervescence  of  carbonic 
acid  takes  place  on  mixing  the  solutions.  It  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  prepared  calamine,  and  is  gradually  superseding  the  spurious  article  usually 
sold  under  that  name.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  orders  a  cerate  made  from  it  as 
a  subf,titute  for  calamine  cerate.  (See  Ceralum  Zinci  CarbonoHs.) 

Off.  Prep.  Zinci  Acetas,  Br.;  Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  U.S.;  Zinci  Chlo- 
ridum,  Br.;  Zinci  Oxidum  ;  Zinci  Sulphas,  Br.  B. 

ZINCI  CHLORIDUM.  Z/.^S-j^r.    Chloride  of  Zinc.   Butter  of  Zinc. 

"  Take  of  Zinc,  in  small  pieces,  two  iroyounces  and  a  half;  Nitric  Acid,  Pre- 
pared Chalk,  each,  sixty  grains ;  Muriatic  Acid,  Water,  each,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. To  the  Zinc,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  add  gradually  sufficient  Muriatic 
Acid  to  dissolve  it;  then  strain  the  solution,  add  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  dry  mass  in  five  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  add  the  Chalk, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  filter  into  an  eva- 
porating basin,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  Lastly,  fuse  the  dry  mass  in  the 
basin,  pour  out  the  liquid  on  a  flat  stone,  and,  when  it  has  congealed,  break  the 
mass  in  pieces,  and  keep  the  fragments  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Granulated  Zinc  sixteen  ounces  [avoirdupois] ;  Hydrochloric  Acid 
forty -four  fluidounces  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Solution  of  Chlorine  a  sufficiency; 
Carbonate  of  Zinc  half  an  ounce  [avoird.],  or  a  sufficiency ;  Distilled  Water 
one  pint  [Imp.  meas.].  Put  the  Zinc  into  a  porcelain  basin,  add  by  degrees  the 
Hydrochloric  Acid  previously  mixed  with  the  Water,  and  aid  the  action  by 
gently  warming  it  on  a  sand-bath  until  gas  is  no  longer  evolved.  Boil  for  half 
an  hour,  supplying  the  water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  allow  it  to  stand  on  a  cool 
part  of  a  sand-bath  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  frequently.  Filter  the  product 
into  a  gallon  bottle,  and  pour  in  the  Solution  of  Chlorine  by  degrees,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  until  the  fluid  acquires  a  permanent  odour  of  chlorine.  Add  the 
Carbonate  of  Zinc,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  with  renewed  agitation, 
until  a  brown  sediment  appears.  Filter  through  paper  into  a  porcelain  basin, 
and  evaporate  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  withdrawn  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod 
and  cooled,  forms  an  opaque  white  solid.  Pour  it  out  now  into  proper  moulds, 
and  when  the  salt  has  solidified,  bat  before  it  has  cooled,  place  it  in  closely 
stoppered  bottles.  "i?r. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  the  chloride  of  zinc  is  first  formed  in  solution  by  dissolv- 
ing zinc  in  muriatic  acid.  The  nitric  acid  added  sesquioxidizes  any  iron  which 
may  have  existed  as  an  impurity  in  the  zinc.  By  evaporating  to  dryness  and  re- 
dissolving  in  water,  most  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  left  behind.  Lastly,  in 
order  to  remove  any  remains  of  iron,  a  small  portion  of  chalk  is  added,  wh'cli 
precipitates  it  as  a  sesquioxide;  and  the  mixture,  after  standing,  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  This  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  Codex. 
The  British  agrees  with  the  U.  S.  process  in  first  preparing  the  chloride  of 
zinc  in  solution ;  but  diflfers  in  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  iron.  Instead  of 
nitric  acid  it  uses  chlorine,  which  combines  with  the  iron  to  form  a  chloride; 
and,  carbonate  of  zinc  being  then  added,  the  zinc  combines  with  the  chlorine  to 
increase  the  product  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  iron  unite  as  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  is  depo- 
sited. As  this  preparation  is  used  chiefly  as  a  caustic,  it  is  melted  and  cast  into 
moulds  as  the  last  step  in  both  processes.  In  relation  to  this  chloride,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Crew  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May, 
1853,  p.  203. 

M.  Ilhighini  prepares  this  chloride  by  double  decomposition  between  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  bariam  and  sulphate  of  zinc.    Sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipi* 
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tated,  and  chloride  of  zinc  remains  in  solotion,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  white 
flaky  crystals  by  due  evaporation. 

Properties.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  a  grayish-white,  translucent,  deliquescent  sub 
gtanct  having  the  softness  of  wax.  When  pure,  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  water 
alcohol,  and  ether;  but,  as  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  formula,  it  contains  some 
oxychloride,  which  is  left  undissolved  by  water.  According  to  M.  Lassaigne, 
commercial  chloride  of  zinc  sometimes  contains  as  ranch  as  12  per  cent,  of  arse- 
niato  of  einc.  which,  being  insoluble  in  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  left 
undissolved,  when  the  chloride  is  treated  with  water.  (Phillips^s  Trans,  of  the 
Lond.  Fharm.,  1851,  p.  375.)  Its  solution  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white 
precipitate  (chloride  of  silver)  insoluble  in  nitric  acid ;  and  with  ammonia  and 
potassa  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  those  reagents  when  added  in  excess.  The 
carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  also  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  ia 
not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitants.  When  exposed  to  heat  chloride 
of  zinc  first  melts  and  then  sublimes.  When  pure  it  gives  white  precipitates  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  A  blue  precipitate 
with  the  former  test  would  indicate  iron,  a  black  one  with  the  latter,  lead.  It 
consists  of  one  eq.  of  zinc  323,  and  one  of  chlorine  35  5  =  67  8. 

Medical  Frojyerlies  and  Uses.  This  chloride  was  introduced  into  medicine 
by  Dr.  Papenguth,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  subsequently  recommended  by  Prof. 
Hancke,  of  Breslau,  and  Dr.  Canquoin,  of  Paris.  Internally  it  has  been  given 
as  an  alterative  and  antispasmodic  in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and,  combined 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  facial  neuralgia.  Its  chief  use,  however,  has  been  as 
ao  escharotic,  applied  to  cancerous  affections,  and  to  ulcers  of  an  anomalous  and 
intractable  character.  When  thus  used,  it  not  only  destroys  the  diseased  struc- 
ture, but  excites  a  new  action  in  the  surrounding  parts.  As  a  caustic  it  has  the 
advantage  of  not  causing  constitutional  disorder  from  absorption,  an  effect  which 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  arsenical  preparations. 

Dr.  Canquoin  prepares  the  chloride  of  zinc,  as  an  escharotic,  by  thoroughly 
and  quickly  mixing  it  with  wheat  flour  and  water  into  a  paste  of  four  different 
strengths,  containing  severally  an  ounce  of  the  chloride,  incorporated  with  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  ounces  of  flour ;  fifteen  drops  of  water  being  added  for  every 
ounce  of  flour,  or  sufficient  to  form  the  paste.  It  is  applied  in  cakes  from  a 
twelfth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  produces  an  eschar  more  or  less 
deep  (from  a  line  to  an  inch  and  a  half),  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paste, 
the  length  of  the  application,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  acted  on.  The  strongest 
paste  is  applied  to  lardaceous  and  fibro-cartilaginous  structures ;  the  second  to 
carcinomatous  tumours,  and  very  painful  cancers  which  have  not  much  thickness, 
and  the  third  to  cancerous  affections  in  persons  who  have  a  dread  of  the  use  of 
the  knife.  These  preparations,  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  its  cuticle  by  means 
of  a  blister,  excite  in  a  few  minutes  a  sensation  of  heat,  and  afterwards  violent 
burning  pain.  The  eschar,  which  is  white,  thick,  and  very  hard,  falls  off,  with 
the  aid  of  an  emollient  poultice,  between  tl»e  eighth  and  twelfth  days.  To  de- 
stroy thick  cancerous  tumours,  having  an  uneveu  surface,  and  situated  in  fleshy 
parts.  Dr.  Can(jUoin  uses  a  caustic  formiHl  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc,  half  a 
part  of  chloride  of  antimony,  and  two  and  a  half  parts  of  flour,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water.  In  all  cases,  the  caustic  is  to  bo  reapplied,  after  the  falling 
off  of  the  eschar,  until  the  whole  morbid  structure  is  destroyed.  When  the  skin 
is  unbroken,  it  is  now  usual  to  destroy,  not  merely  the  cuticle,  but  the  true  skin 
also,  by  means  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  to  the  e.xtent  desired  for  the  chlo- 
Hde  to  operate.  This  is  applii^,  s[)read  on  lint,  and  the  dressing  is  covered  with 
a  portion  of  cotton  wadding,  to  absorb  any  discharge,  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
temperature.  The  surrounding  skin  should  be  protected  from  the  caustic  by  a 
•-hickly  spread  dressing  of  simple  cerate,  containing  as  much  chloroform  as  it 
will  take  up,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Haviland,  of  London.  M.  Bonnet 
91 
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has  applied  the  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism.  He  has 
reported  the  complete  cure  of  one  case  of  subclavian  aneurism  from  a  penetrat- 
ing \i  ound,  by  a  continued  series  of  applications  of  the  paste.  Every  two  or  three 
days,  the  superficial  layers  of  the  slough  were  removed  by  a  bistoury.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  the  eschar  began  to  detach  itself  without  any  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  clot  came  away  with  the  eschar.  Chloride  of  zinc  has  also  been 
used  successfully  by  MM.  Bonnet  and  Gensoul  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
anastomosis.  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July  23, 1853.)  Instead  of  flour,  Dr.  Alex. 
Ure,  of  Glasgow,  mixes  the  chloride  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in 
impalpable  powder.  He  states  that  this  has  the  advantages  of  furnishing  a 
porous  medium  from  which  the  escharotic  gradually  exudes  into  the  morbid 
structure,  and  of  forming  afterwards,  by  acquiring  a  firmer  consistence,  an  im- 
pervious case  for  the  eschar.  Mr.  Cock,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  imitated  this 
mode  of  preparing  the  chloride,  so  as  io  form  a  caustic  which  may  be  limited  in 
its  action,  and  does  not  run.  It  may  be  prepared  as  a  caustic  seton,  by  thickly 
covering  a  waxed  cotton  wick  with  Dr.  Canquoin's  caustic  paste,  and  then  roll- 
ing it  out  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  according  to  the  plan  of  M.  Ancrenis,  of 
Lyons.  A  thread  is  wound  spirally  round  the  cylinder  to  give  it  firmness.  Mr. 
Calloway,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  has  employed  the  chloride  of  zinc  with  considera- 
ble success  in  the  treatment  of  naevi  materni.  He  rubs  it,  at  intervals,  on  the  part 
until  the  skin  becomes  slightly  discoloured.  The  late  Mr.  Guthrie  used  it  with 
advantage  for  penetrating  the  hard  case  of  new  bone  which  forms  over  a  seques- 
trum, in  order  to  expose  the  latter,  and  permit  its  convenient  extraction. 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  an  ingredient  in  the  complex  caustic  formed  of  chlorides, 
employed  by  Prof.  Landolfi,  of  Naples,  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  For  his 
formula,  see  page  173.  This  treatment  was  reported  on  unfavourably,  in  1856, 
by  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  headed  by  M.  Broca.  (See 
Banking's  Abstract,  No.  24,  p.  100.)  The  cancer  caustic  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Fell  con- 
sists of  chloride  of  zinc,  mixed  with  bloodroot,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  flour 
and  water.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  bloodroot  has  any  decided  caustic  effect; 
so  that  the  local  treatment  of  cancer  by  Dr.  Fell  is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
recommended  in  certain  cases  by  Dr.  Canquoin. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  with  a  view  to  its  escharotic  effect,  may  be  formed  extempo- 
raneously by  means  of  galvanism,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  an  English  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Thomas  Smith.  A  simple  galvanic  circle  is  formed  by  riveting  a  disc 
of  zinc,  of  the  size  of  the  eschar  desired,  to  a  disc  of  silver  of  equal  size ;  the 
pair  being  excited  by  a  piece  of  spongio-piline,  placed  on  the  silver,  and  moist- 
ened with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  little  battery  is  then  fixed  upon  the 
skin  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Once  in  twelve  hours  it  must  be 
removed,  and  washed  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  reapplied.  By  the  electrolysis 
of  the  common  salt  chlorine  is  liberated,  which,  combining  with  the  zinc,  converts 
it  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  chloride.  This,  acting  on  the  skin,  exercises  its 
caustic  effect;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  a  white  eschar  is  formed.  This 
mode  of  forming  an  issue  has,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  advantage  of  being 
less  painful  than  those  usually  employed. 

According  to  M.  E.  Robiquet,  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  made  into  a  very  mal- 
leable, pliable  caustic,  susceptible  of  taking  any  shape  desired  by  the  surgeon, 
by  melting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  gutta  percha.  (See  page  433.) 

For  internal  exhibition,  the  most  convenient  form  is  a  solution  in  the  spirit 
of  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  three  fluidounces.  Of  this  frcm 
four  to  eight  drops  may  be  given  twice  a  day.  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  London,  has  found 
chloride  of  zinc  useful  as  an  injection  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  made  of 
the  strength  of  about  two  grains  to  three  fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  and  em- 
ployed once  in  five  or  six  hours.  A  solution  of  one  grain  to  the  fluidounce  is 
used  by  Mr.  Critchett,  of  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  London,  a»»  a  colly- 
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rium  in  cases  of  vascular  and  thickened  conjonctira,  forming  a  sort  of  gleet  o 
the  eye. 

In  overdoses  chloride  of  zinc  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison,  producing  burning 
pain  in  the  gullet  and  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  depressioc 
of  the  poise,  and  cramps  of  the  legs.  According  to  Dr.  T.  Stratton,  surgeon,. 
R.  N.,  who  treated  two  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  chloride  at  Montreal,  the 
best  antidotes  are  the  carbonated  alkalies,  which  act  by  converting  the  poison 
into  carbonate  of  zinc.  Should  the  alkalies  not  be  at  hand,  a  solution  of  common 
soap  should  be  immediately  and  freely  given.  (Med.  Exam.,  Feb.  1849,  from  the 
Brit.  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Set.)  Dr.  Letheby  reports  a  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  by  this  chloride  occurring  in  a  child.  The  form  of  chloride  swallowed 
was  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid.  (See  the  next  article.)  Its  local  eflfect  was  that 
of  a  corrosive  on  the  lips,  mouth,  and  fauces.  Among  the  constitutional  effects 
were  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  coldness  of  the  surface  dilated  pupil, 
and  coma.*  B. 

♦  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Zinei  Chloridi  Liquor.  This  was  officinal  in  the  late  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  following  formula. 

»'Take  of  Sheet  Zinc  one  pound  [avoii'dupois] ;  Muriatic  Acid  of  Commerce,  Water,  of 
each,  two  pints  and  a  Aa//" [Imperial  measurej,  or  as  much  as  may  be  auj)ici«nt;  Solution  o( 
Chlorinated  Lime  one  fluidounce  [Imp.  meas.J  ;  Prepared  Chalk  one  ounce  [avoird.].  To  the 
Zinc,  introduced  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gradually  add  the  Muriatic  Acid,  applying  heat 
until  the  metal  is  dissolved.  Filter  the  liquid  through  calico,  and,  having  added  to  it  the 
Solution  of  Chlorinated  Lime,  concentrate  at  a  boiling  temperature,  until  it  occupies  the^ 
bulk  of  one  pint  [Imp.  nicas.].  Permit  the  solution  now  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature- 
of  the  air,  place  it  in  a  bottle  with  the  Chalk,  and,  having  first  added  Distilled  Water^  so 
thfx*  •'  "  *  -'k  of  the  whole  may  be  a  quart  [two  pints,  Imp.  raeas.],  shake  the  mixture 
oco  '•)r  twenty-four  hours.     Finally,  filter,  and  preserve  the  product  in  a  well- 

8toj.j  _  .1.  •-'.    The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1*593."  Dub. 

The  chloride  of  xinc  is  made,  in  the  usual  way,  by  dissolving  ainc  in  muriatic  aoid.  The 
chlorinated  lime  is  added  in  order  to  convert  any  iron  present  into  sesquichloride,  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  chalk.  The  use  of  this  precipitant  iatrodAicea 
into  the  preparation  a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  of  no  consequence.  The  two 
pint*  and  a  half  of  water,  ordered  in  the  formula,  are  not  used  in  the  process.  They  were 
probably  intended  to  be  added  to  the  muriatic  acid,  which  acts  better  on  the  zine  whea 
dilii'"  '  T»' •  ••'•'••'Mration  is  completed  by  bringing  it  to  a  certain  bulk  by  the  adiUtiou  of 
di.^'  i  by  filtration  to  separati;  tlie  precipitated  iron  and  any  cxoos.s  of  chalk. 

S  ride  of  zinc  is  a  dense,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  burning,  nauseoiiB 

taste  even  when  dilute.  It  contains  175  grains  of  zinc  in  the  Imp.  fluidounce,  and  has  the 
sp.  gr.  l-r>yR.  Thi-*  «»olution  is  equivalent  to  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid  noticed  below.  It 
i«  II  id,  when  applied,  duly  diluted  with  water,  to  cancerotis  and 

otli  .<  H  their  fetor  so  long  as  the  dressings  are  kept  niudst  with  it. 

The  ?<'ijiiin[i  .  ii'u«i  by  M.  Gaudriot  in  gonorrhoea  in  both  sexes,  a»  having  re- 

markable rein  IS,    For  men  he  uses  an  injection,  composed  of  from  twenty-four 

to  thirty-Hix  'i:    ,  :    ur  fluidounces  of  water.      A  small  quantity  only  is  injected  about 

an  inch  up  tlie  urethra,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  women  he  employs  a  vajrinal  nHp- 
poflifwi  V.  formed  of  five  drops  of  the  solution,  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  an4 
tbi '  of  a  paste  consinting  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  starch,  a  drachm  of  mucilage 

of  nnd  hiilf  a  drachm  of  sugar.     The  suppository  is  introduced  every  day,  or 

evn;. 

liui,  ing  Huid,  like  the  Dublin  officinal  solution,  is  an  aqueoui  golntlon  of 

chl«)i  i«l«!  <M    /  '•  " "•••■■  ""•'  "'"  '  •   -'-"  =•■  <-\f^^  !vpi»nal  fluidouncr.  •^•^■?  '"^^  fH^ 

sp.  gr.  2.    It  1  lUlin  solution.     I  tnl 

after  Sir  Wil  »•»,  as  a  powerful  inu 

and  disii  '<>nt  in  neutralizing  noxious  ctHuvin,  an<i  in  arrcKtiiii;  atiiuiiil  nnd  vege- 

table doi  M.   Dilutrd  with  water  it  fornt"  Sir  Willinm'"  pnfnit  j>rf*frv!if iv«'  ntr-unst 

the  dry  rot     Tlie  ooncnn  an 

excellent  disinfectant  t  \o. 

(S,>.    ......  -Ho 

Oodu ;.,..,..; ..- , ^...:..     :., ;.        :        :.  -"^ 

•mployed;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  statement  is  doolitful.    The  advaniM  ^d 

for  it,  that,  while  it  destroys  putrid  odours,  it  has  no  smell  of  its  own.     Ftn    j    >    >  .    utg 
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ZINCI  OXIDUM.  U.S.,  Br,   Oxide  of  Zinc, 

"Take  of  Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Zinc  twelve  troyounces.  Expose  it,  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  to  a  low-red  heat  until  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  wholly 
expelled."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Zinc  six  ounces.  Place  the  Carbonate  of  Zinc  in  a 
loosely  covered  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  it  to  a  dull  red  heat  until  a  por- 
tion, taken  from  the  centre  of  the  contents  of  the  crucible  and  cooled,  no  longer 
effervesces  when  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Let  the  crucible  cool,  and 
transfer  the  product  to  stoppered  bottles."  Br. 

Both  the  Pharmacopoeias  prepare  the  oxide  of  zinc  from  the  carbonate  al- 
ready formed.  By  referring  to  the  article  on  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc, 
page  1439,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  obtained  in  the  U.  S.  and  Br.  processes 
from  sulphate  of  zinc,  by  the  decomposing  influence  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Other  methods  of  obtaining  the  carbonate  of  zinc  are  by  the  mutual  decom- 
position of  the  chloride  and  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  the  sulphate  and  carbon 
ate  of  ammonia  ;  but  the  officinal  plan  is  to  be  preferred.  M.  Lefort  found  it 
to  furnish  a  carbonate  which  is  washed  with  facility,  and  is  convertible  by  calci- 
nation into  a  pure  oxide,  readily  reduced  to  an  impalpable  and  very  light  pow- 
der. (Journ.  dePharm.,  Se  ser.,  xi.  329.)  It  is,  besides,  more  economical.  Tho 
carbonate  of  zinc,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  exposed  to  heat  to  drive  off  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  order  to  obtain  the  oxide.  According  to  Mohr,  a 
full  red  heat  is  not  necessary ;  a  temperature  between  536°  and  572°  being  suf- 
ficient. It  is  probable  that  an  unnecessarily  high  heat  injures  the  oxide  as  a  the- 
rapeutic agent. 

Oxide  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal ;  and  in  this 
way  it  was  formerly  prepared  by  the  Dublin  College.  Zinc  melts  at  7t3°,  and 
immediately  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  gray  oxide.  When  the  temperature 
reaches  nearly  to  redness,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  vith  an  intense  white  light, 
generating  the  oxide  in  the  form  of  very  light  and  white  flocculi,  resembling 
carded  wool,  which  quickly  fill  the  crucible,  and  are  in  part  driven  into  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  current  of  air.  The  late  Mr.  G.  D.  Midgely,  of  London,  several 
years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  production  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  combustion,  and 
gave  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  from 
one  to  two  hundred  weight  of  the  oxide  at  one  operation.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
muffle,  heated  to  redness  in  a  suitable  furnace,  and  supplied  with  zinc  from  time 
to  time  as  the  combustion  proceeded.  The  necessary  draught  of  air  was  conveyed 
from  the  muffle  by  a  tube,  passing  through  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  terminating 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which  the  portion  of  oxide  carried  up  by  the  current  was 
retained.  The  resulting  oxide  was  freed  from  particles  of  metallic  zinc  by  being 
passed  through  a  sieve. 

Properties.  The  officinal  oxide  of  zinc  is  an  inodorous,  tasteless,  yellowish- 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  anhydrous.  As  obtained  by 
combustion  it  is  perfectly  white.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids  without  efferves- 
cence ;  and  in  potassa  and  soda,  but  not  in  their  carbonates.  Being  anhydrous, 
it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia;  but  the  impure  oxide  found  in  the  shops,  being  gene- 
rally hydrated,  is  soluble  in  that  alkali.  At  a  low  white  heat  it  fuses,  and  at 
full  whiteness  sublimes.  When  prepared  by  combustion  it  was  formerly  called 
pompholix,  nihil  album,  lana  philosophica,  and  Jiowers  of  zinc.  Its  neutral 
solution  in  acids  should  give  a  white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  the  precipitate  with  the  former  test  is  blu- 
ish-white, iron  is  indicated ;  if  black  with  the  latter,  lead  is  shown.  Prepared 
by  the  old  officinal  process,  namely,  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  zinc  with  am- 

anatomical  subjects,  one  part  of  the  disinfecting  fluid  to  eighteen  of  wator  will  form  » 
solution  of  the  proper  strength.  For  disinfecting  operations  on  a  large  seal's,  a  pint  of  Ui% 
fluid  may  be  mixed  with  four  gallons  of  water. 
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monia,  it  contains  the  subsolphate,  the  acid  of  which  may  be  detected  by  dU* 
solving  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  nitrate  of  baryta.  Somr* 
times  it  is  obtained  by  precipitating  chloride  of  zinc  with  ammonia,  in  whicb 
case  the  oxide  contains  subchloride,  easily  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver.  If  ii 
contain  white  lead  or  chalk,  it  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  but  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  or  of  lime  will  be  left.  If  iron  be  pre- 
sent, brownish-red  flocks  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  will  remain  undissolved,  whec 
the  muriatic  solution  of  the  oxide  is  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess.  Oxide  c* 
zinc  consists  of  one  eq.  of  zinc  32-3,  and  one  of  oxygen  8  =  40-3. 

The  powder  sold  in  the  shops  as  oxide  of  zinc  is  often  very  impure.  Some- 
times the  carbonate  is  substituted  for  it,  showing  that  the  exposure  to  a  red  heat 
has  l)een  omitted.  In  this  case  the  preparation  will  eflFervesce  with  acids.  Most 
samples  contain  a  large  proportion  of  subsulphate,  showing  that  the  discarded 
but  productive  process  of  precipitating  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solution  by  ammo- 
nia has  been  employed.  Again,  other  samples  contain  subchloride.  These  spu- 
rious oxides  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Redwood,  of  London,  as  occurring  in  the 
English  market,  and,  no  doubt,  are  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  United  States.  (See 
Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  301.)  Unfortunately,  a  white  oxide  is  preferred 
by  purchasers,  though  whiteness  is  generally  a  sign  of  impurity;  the  officinal 
oxide  being  yellowish-white. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  oxide  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  has 
been  given  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  hooping-cough,  spasm  of  the  stomach  dependent 
on  dyspepsia,  and  other  similar  affections.  Externally  it  is  employed  as  an  ex- 
siccant  to  excoriated  surfaces,  sometimes  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  affected  part,  bnt 
generally  in  the  form  of  ointment.  (See  Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi.)  The  dose  ia 
from  two  to  eight  grains  or  more,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  given  in 
the  form  of  pill. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  prepared  by  combustion,  is  extensively  used  in  painting  as  a 
Bobstitute  for  white  lead,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  disco- 
loured by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  not  producing 
injurious  effects  on  the  workmen  at  all  comparable  to  those  caused  by  white  lead. 
The  oxide  thus  prepared,  even  though  pure,  should  not  be  substituted  for  the 
officinal,  as  its  state  of  aggregation  is  probably  different. 

Off".  Prep.  Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi.  B. 

ZINCI  VALERIANAS.  ^.^.,  J5r.   Valerianate  of  Zinc. 

"Take  of  Valerianate  of  Soda  two  troyouuces  and  a  half;  Sulphate  of  Zinc 
two  troyounces  and /our  hundred  and  twenty  grains ;  Distilled  Water  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each  in  twenty  fluidounces  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  and,  having  heated  the  solutions  to  212°,  mix  them,  and  set  the 
mixture  aside  to  crystallize.  Decant  tlie  mother- water  from  the  crystals,  and 
put  them  upon  a  Alter  in  a  funnel  to  drain.  Mix  the  motlier-water  and  the 
drainings,  evaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceedinir  200°  to  four  fluidounces,  and  again 
set  avside  to  crystallize.  Add  the  crystals,  thus  obtained,  to  those  in  the  funnel, 
wash  the  whole  with  a  little  distilled  Water,  aud,  having  removed  them  with  the 
filter,  spread  them  on  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  them  with  a  heat  not  exceeding 
200°."  (7.  5. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  five  ounces  and  three-auarters  [avoirdupois]; 
Valerianate  of  Soda^oe  ounces  [aroird.] ;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  D&- 
solve  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  the  Valerianate  of  Soda,  each  in  two  pint«  [Im- 
perial measure]  of  the  Water;  raiM  '  '  hiti«)n8  to  near  the  boiling  point, 
mix  them,  cool,  and  skim  off  the  ( i  irh  are  produced.    Evaporate  the 

toother-liqnor  at  a  heat  not  exceeilinji:  liuu^,  till  it  U  redacod  to  four  [fluid] 
ounces;  cool  again,  remove  the  orTstals  which  have  formed,  and  add  them  to 
those  which  have  been  already  obtained.  Drain  Uie  crftlab  oa  a  paper  fllter, 
and  wash  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  Distilled  Water,  till  the  washing! 
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give  but  a  very  f»;eble  precipitate  with  Chloride  of  Barium.  Let  thera  now  be 
again  drained,  and  dried  on  filtering  paper  at  ordinary  temperatures."  7^ r. 

These  formulas  are  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia. In  the  formation  of  the  salt  a  double  decomposition  takes  place  between 
the  reacting  salts,  resulting  in  the  production  of  valerianate  of  zinc  and  sulphate 
of  soda.  Upon  mixing  the  hot  solutions,  crystals  of  the  sparingly  soluble  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  form  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  and,  during  the  progress  of 
its  concentration  to  one-tenth,  more  of  them  are  successively  produced.  These 
are  then  washed  with  cold  distilled  water  to  separate  adhering  sulphate  of  soda, 
drained  on  a  filter,  and  dried. 

Properties.  This  salt  is  in  white,  pearly  scales,  having  a  faint  odour  of  vale- 
rianic acid,  and  a  metallic,  styptic  taste.  It  dissolves  in  160  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  in  60  of  alcohol  of  0*833.  The  solutions,  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  become 
turbid  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  clear  again  on  cooling.  The  salt,  as  obtained 
by  the  oflScinal  formulas,  is  anhydrous;  but,  when  formed  by  exactly  saturating 
carbonate  of  zinc,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  with  valerianic  acid,  it  contains 
twelve  eqs.  of  water,  and,  when  dried  at  122°,  perfectly  resembles  the  anhydrous 
salt.  {O.  C.  Witlstein.)  Sometimes  acetate  of  zinc,  impregnated  with  oil  of  vale- 
rian, is  fraudulently  substituted  for  this  salt.  The  butyrate  of  zinc  has  been  sold 
in  Paris  for  the  valerianate,  and  is  so  similar  to  it  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by 
its  physical  properties.  The  two  salts,  however,  may  be  discriminated,  by  adding 
a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  of  the  suspected  salt,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  If  the 
acid  is  the  butyric,  its  addition  to  the  solution  of  the  acetate  disturbs  the  trans- 
parency of  the  latter,  by  the  formation  of  a  bluish-white  precipitate ;  while,  if  the 
valerianic,  no  change  is  produced.  (Larocque  and  Huraut,  Journ.  de  Pharm., 
3e  ser.,  ix.  430.) 

Medical  Properties.  Valerianate  of  zinc  was  proposed  as  a  remedy,  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  by  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte.  Upon  trial  it  was  found  to 
possess  antispasmodic  properties.  By  some  of  the  Italian  physicians  it  has  been 
extolled  as  a  remedy  in  neuralgic  affections.  Dr.  Namias,  of  Venice,  employed 
it  with  advantage  in  anomalous  nervous  affections,  attended  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  pain  in  the  head.  Dr.  Francis  Devay, 
of  Lyons,  found  it  useful  in  epilepsy,  and  in  the  nervous  affections  which  accom^ 
pany  chlorosis.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and 
given  in  the  form  of  pill.  (See  a  paper  on  this  valerianate  by  Prof.  Procter,  in  the 
Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  April,  1845.)  B. 


TESTS. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  two  series  of  tests  are  given, 
one  qualitative,  the  other  quantitative,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made 
throughout  that  work,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incidentally  described 
in  the  Dispensatory,  require  a  special  notice  in  this  place;  as,  otherwise,  much 
that  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  British  Preparations  would  be  unintelligible. 

1.  Qualitative  Teats, 

Those  here  given  are  all  fn  the  state  of  solution,  and  are  used  for  determi  jing 
the  character  of  particular  substances,  whether  isolated  or  in  composition ;  thus 
enabling  as  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  medicines,  their  parity  or  ir  jpurily,  and 
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the  character  of  the  foreign  ingredients  which  may  be  mixed  with  them  acci- 
dentally, or  with  a  view  to  adulteration. 

SoLCTiON  OP  Acetate  or  Copper.  Formulaof  acetate  of  copper  CuO.C^HjOj-I-HO.  "Take 
of  Subacetate  of  Copper  of  Commerce,  in  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Acetic 
Acid  one  jluidoujtce  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  a  sujficiency.  Dilute  the  Acid  with 
h»lf  a  fluidounce  [Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water;  digest  the  Subacetate  of  Copper  in  the  mix- 
tare  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  with  repeated  stirring,  and  continue  the  heat 
until  a  dry  residue  is  obtained.  Digest  this  in  four  [tluid]ounces  of  boiling  Distilled  Water, 
and  by  the  addition  of  more  of  the  Water  make  up  the  solution  to  five  fluidounces." 

Solution  of  Acetate  or  Totassa.  Dissolve  half  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Acetate  of  Po 
in  five  fiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water. 


Solution  or  Acetate  of  Soda.  Dissolve  half  an  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Acetate  of  Soda 
in  five  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water. 

Solution  of  Albumen.  Mix,  with  trituration,  in  a  mortar  the  White  of  one  Egg  and  four 
fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  through  clean  tow  previously  moistened  with 
Distilled  Water.    The  solution  should  be  prepared  when  wanted  for  use. 

Solutio.i  of  Ammonio-nitrate  of  Silver.  Formula  of  the  salt  AgCNOj-f  2NH3.  *«Take 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  in  crystals,  a  quarter  0/  an  ounce  [avoirdupoi-s]  ;  Solution  of  Ammonia 
half  a  fluidounce,  or  a  sufficiency;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  l)i8Solve  the  Nitrate  in  eight 
fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and  to  the  solution  add  the  Ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  is  nearly  dissolved.  Filter,  and  add  Distilled  Water,  so  that  the  bulk  may  be  ten 
fluidounces." 

Solution  of  .\mmonio-sulphatb  of  Copper.  Formula  of  the  salt  CuO,S03+2NlI.,HO. 
•'Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  in  crystals,  half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Solution  of  Am- 
monia, Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  in  eight  fluidounces  of 
the  Water,  and  to  the  solution  add  the  Ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  nearly 
dissolved.    Filter,  and  then  add  Distilled  Water,  so  that  the  bulk  may  be  ten  fluidounces." 

Solution  of  Bichloride  of  Platinum.  Formula  of  the  salt  PCI,.  "Take  of  thin  Pla- 
tinum foil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Nitric  Acid,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  each,  a 
:  Distilled  Water  seven  fluidounces.  Mix  half  a  fluidouuce  of  the  Nitric  Acid  with 
idounces  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  two  fluidounces  of  the  Water;  pour  the 
mixiur.'  into  a  small  flask  containing  the  Platinum,  and  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  adding 
more  of  the  .Acids  mixed  in  the  same  proportion,  should  this  be  necey.sary,  until  the  metal 
19  dissolved.  Transfer  the  solution  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  add  to  it  a  fluidrachm  of  Hydro- 
chloric .\cid,  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  until  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  given  off".  Let 
the  residue  be  dissolved  in  the  remaining  five  [fluid]ouncea  of  Distilled  Water,  and  pre- 
WVtyt  in  a  stoppered  bottle." 

Solution  of  Boracic  Acid.  Dissolve  fifty  grains  of  Boracic  Acid  in  one  fluidounce  of 
Rectified  Spirit. 

Solution  of  Bromine.  Upon  ten  minims  of  Bromine,  in  a  bottle  furnished  with  an  accu- 
rately fitting  glass  stopper,  ]^our  five  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  shake  repeatedly. 

Solution  or  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  "Take  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  in  fine  powder. 
half  an  ounce  [avoirdupois];  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Shake  the  Carbonate  in  a  bottle 
with  eight  flui<Iounce8  of  the  Water  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  by  the  addition  of  more  of 
the  Water  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  solution  to  ten  fluidounces." 

Saturated  Solutioh  of  Chlobidb  or  Calcium.  Dissolve  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  gramt 
Ot  Chloride  of  Calcium  in  one  fluidounce  of  Distilled  Water. 

S.  '"  '   Ti        r   .  "    "      of  flranulated  Tin  ont  ovnet 

[av  i  Water  a  sufficimcy.    Dilute 

'':  -     '  '1  tiio  Tin.  apply  a 

r  as  will  make  up 
'  .     ^  .0  undissolved  tin, 

to  a  bottle  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper." 

Solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimatb.  DiMolve  ons  hundred  grains  of  Corrosive  Subllmal* 
in  /i*<t  fini'ioune*jt  of  Distilled  Water,  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  bottle  impervious  to  light. 

feoLCTioN  OF  Fert  "  —  "■■"•K  OF  PoTAHRiuM.  Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoirdupois] 
of  cry.Htallizcd  Fen  f  Potassium  in  five  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  Keep 

the  solution  in  a  St.  ^  ,    .  - .  -.ule. 

Solution  or  Fbrboctanidi  or  Potassium.   Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  omac*  [avoirdupois] 
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of  crystikllized  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  in  five  fluidounoes  of  Distilled  Water,  and  keep 
the  solution  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Solution  op  GEr.ATiN.  "Take  of  Isinglass  [Ichthyocolla],  in  Bhreds,  fifty  grains ;  Warm 
Distilled  Water  omfluidounce.  Mix  and  digest  for  half  an  hour  on  a  water-bath  with  re- 
peated Kbaking,  aud  filter  through  clean  tow  moistened  with  Distilled  Water." 

Solution  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia.  Dissolve  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  Ammonia  in  eight  jiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  with  Distilled  Water  make 
up  the  bulk  to  ten  fluidounoes. 

Solution  of  Htdrosulphuret  of  Ammonia.  Formula  of  the  salt  NH^S,HS.  "Take  of 
Solution  of  Ammonia  one  flxudounoe.  Conduct  into  this  a  stream  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
60  long  as  this  gas  continues  to  be  absorbed,  and  then  transfer  the  solution  to  a  green-glaHS 
bottle  furnished  with  a  well-ground  stopper." 

Solution  of  Iodate  of  Potassa.  Formula  KOJOj.  **  Take  of  Iodine,  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
each,  Ji/tg  grains;  Nitric  Acid  Jive  minims ;  Distilled  Water  ten  Jiuidounces  and  a  half.  Bub 
the  Iodine  and  Chlorate  of  Potash  together  to  a  fine  powder;  place  the  mixture  in  a  Flo- 
rence flask,  and,  having  poured  upon  it  half  a  [fluid] ounce  of  the  Water  acidulated  with 
the  Nitric,  Acid,  dig'est  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  colour  of  the  iodine  disappears.  Boil  for 
one  minute,  then  transfer  the  contents  of  the  flask  to  a  capsule,  and  evaporate  to  perfect 
dryness  at  212°.  Finally  dissolve  the  residue  in  the  remaining  ten  [fluidjounces  of  Dis- 
tilled Water,  filter  the  solution,  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle." 

Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  Dissolve  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  Iodide  of  Potassium 
in  eight  Jiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  by  the  addition  of  Distilled  Water,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  solution  to  ten  fluidounces. 

Solution  of  Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  Formula  of  the  salt  NH^O.CjjOg-l-HO.  "Take  of 
Purified  Oxalic  Acid  one  ounce  [avoirdupois]  ;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  eight  Jiuidounces ;  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonia,  in  powder,  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Oxalic  Acid  in  the  Water,  neu- 
tralize the  solution  with  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  filter,  cool,  and  crystallize.  Take  of 
the  crystals  of  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  thus  obtained,  first  dried  on  filtering  paper  by  simple 
exposure  to  air,  and  free  from  efflorescence,  half  an  ounce  [avoird.];  Warm  Distilled  Water 
one  pint  [Imperial  measure].    Dissolve." 

Solution  of  Phosphate  of  Soda.  Dissolve  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  crystallized  Phosphate 
of  Soda  in  eight  Jiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  and  add  as  much  Distilled  Water  as  will 
make  the  bulk  of  the  solution  ten  Jiuidounces. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.  Formula  HO,Cj,H4NO,2SOj.  "Take  of  Indigo  >?t>« 
grains;  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid  one  Jluidrachm;  Distilled  Water  ten  Jiuidounces.  Mix  the  Indigo 
and  Acid  in  a  small  test  tube,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  for  an  hour.  Pour  the 
blue  liquid  into  the  Distilled  Water,  agitate  the  mixture,  and,  when  the  undissolved  indigo 
has  subsided,  decant  the  clear  liquid  into  a  stoppered  bottle." 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Dissolve  ten  grains  of  Granulated  Sulphate  of  Iron  ib 
one  Jluidounce  of  boiling  Distilled  Water.    This  solution  should  be  prepared  when  wanted. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Lime.  "Take  of  Plaster  of  Paris  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  [avoir^ 
dupois]  ;  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure].  Rub  the  Plaster  of  Paris  in  a  porce- 
lain mortar  for  a  few  minutes  with  two  rfluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  introduce  the  white 
mixture  thus  obtained  into  a  pint  bottle  [Imp.  meas.]  containing  the  rest  of  the  Water, 
shake  well  several  times,  and  allow  the  undissolved  sulphate  to  subside.  When  this  has 
occurred,  filter,  and  preserve  the  clear  solution  in  a  stoppered  bottle." 

Solution  of  Tartaric  Acid.  Dissolve  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  crystallized  Tartaric  Aoid 
in  eight  Jiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  add  two  Jiuidounces  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and  keep  the 
solution  in  a  stoppered  bottle.    The  spirit  is  added  to  preserve  the  solution. 

Solution  of  Terchloride  of  Gold.  Formula  of  the  salt  AuClj.  "Take  of  fine  Gold,  re^ 
tluced  by  a  rolling  machine  to  a  thin  lamina,  sixty  grains;  Nitric  Acid  one  Jluidounce  [Im- 
perial measure];  Hydrochloric  Acid  seven  Jiuidounces  [Imp.  meas.];  Distilled  Water  nm« 
Jiuidounces  [Imp.  meas.].  Place  the  Gold  in  a  flask  with  one  fluidounce  of  the  Nitric  and  six 
fluidounces  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  first  mixed  with  four  fluidounces  of  the  Water,  and 
digest  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add  to  the  solution  an  additional  fluidounce  of  HydrocWoric 
Aoid,  -evaporate  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  212°  until  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  given  off,  and 
dissolve  the  Terchloride  of  Gold  thus  obtained  in  five  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water.  The 
Bolution  should  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle." 
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2.  QxuantitcUive  Tests, 

The  quantitative  tests  are  intended  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  any  particulai 
Bubstance  in  the  mixture  or  compound  submitted  to  examination.  They  are  all 
liquid,  being  denominated  in  the  Britisii  Pharmacopoeia  Volumetric  Solidions, 
and  have  individually  been  frequently  referred  to,  throughout  tlie  Dispensatory, 
when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  indicate  a  method  of  determining  the  strength  of 
medicines  or  their  preparations  recognised  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
method  of  operating  iu  volumetric  analysis  is  simple.  A  tube  is  to  be  provided, 
capable,  when  filled  up  to  a  point  marked  0,  of  containing  1000  grains  of  dis* 
tilled  water  at  60°  F.,  and  beneath  this  point  graduated  into  100  equal  parts. 
Into  this  tube  the  volumetric  solution  is  to  be  introduced  of  a  certain  strength, 
80  that  the  quantity  of  the  substance  dissolved  which  may  be  consumed  in  the 
application  of  the  test  is  at  once  known,  by  observing  the  number  of  hundredths 
of  the  volumetric  solution  which  have  disappeared.  This  quantity,  being  known, 
measures  the  quantity  of  the  substance  acted  on  by  the  test,  supposing  the 
nature  of  the  reactions  to  be  understood,  and  the  equivalents  of  the  several 
substances  well  ascertained.  The  volumetric  solution,  before  being  used,  should 
be  well  shaken,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uniform  throughout. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Bichromate  of  Potassa.  Formula  of  the  salt  KO,2CrO-=T 
147-5.  Dissolve  129^roi>M  of  Pure  Bichromate  of  Potassa  in  one  Imperial  pint  of  Distilled 
Water.  "The  quantity  of  this  solution  which  fills  the  yolumetric  tube  to  0,  contains  one 
tenth  of  an  equivalent,  in  grains,  of  the  Bichromate  of  Potash,  and,  when  added  to  a  solu 
tion  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  capable  of  converting  one- 
tenth  of  six  eqs.  of  iron  (lG-8  grains)  from  the  state  of  a  protosalt  to  that  of  a  persalt  [ses- 
quisalt].  In  practising  this  volumetric  process,  it  is  known  that  the  whole  of  the  protosalt 
hag  been  converted  into  a  persalt,  when  a  minute  drop  of  the  solution,  placed  in  contact 
with  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  on  a  white  plate,  ceases  to  strike 
with  it  a  blue  colour." 

It  is  obviouK.  therefore,  that,  by  means  of  this  test,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  protoxi  ■  <  hloride,  protiodide,  or  protobromide  of  iron  in  any  mixture  of 
compound  in  iv  exist.     The  rationale,  in  reference  to  the  protoxide  of  iron,  is 
that  two  eq**.  «n  nn.  ....  ..lomute,  containing  two  oqs.  of  chromic  acid  (2Cr03),  and  of  course 

six  eqs.  of  oxygen,  give  up  three  eqs.  of  oxygen,  whereby  the  acid  becomes  sesquioxide  of 
chrome  (Cr,Og),  to  six  eqs.  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  (OFeU),  converting  them  into  three 
eqs.  of  the  sesquioxide  (3Fe»0,h  and,  in  reference  to  haloid  salts,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
each  of  them  should  be  prcllmmarily  conrerted,  through  the  instrnmentality  of  the  water 
present,  into  the  protoxide  and  the  acid  corresponding  with  its  other  element,  in  order  that 
the  same  reaction  should  be  exerted  upon  it  as  on  the  protoxide. 

VoLUMKTRio  Solution  of  Htposulpiiitk  of  Soda.  Formula  of  the  crystallized  salt  NaO, 
S.O,-f  6110  =  124,  ••Take  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  in  crystals,  200  grain$ ;  Distilled 
Water  a  tuffieienej/.  Dissolve  the  Hyposulphite  in  one  pint  [Imperial  measure]  of  the  Water, 
and  drop  the  solution  ciiutiously  from  the  volumetric  tube  into  100  measures  of  the  volumetric 
solution  of  ioilino,  until  the  brown  colour  of  the  iodine  is  just  discharge<I.  Note  the  num- 
ber of  niPft«*nres  (N)  which  have  been  used  to  produce  this  effect;  and,  having  then  taken 
sixteen  fluidounccs  of  the  same  solution,  augment  this  quantity  by  the  addition  of  Distilled 
Water  until  it  amounts  to  —^  fluidounces.  If,  for  example,  N  =  9C,  the  sixteen  [fluid] 
ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  should  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  so  as  to 
become  J-^^==  16-6(3  fluidounces. 

"This  solution  i-  -  ^timating  free  iodine,  an  object  which  it  accomplishet  by 

forming  with  the  i<>  .  of  Hodiuiu  and  totrnihionate  of  soda.  One  hundred  mcMUTM 

of  if  ;•  •I.'"  •  •ne-tii ...<.cqs.  of  the  hyposulphite  in  grains,  and  therefore  correspond 

to  1  "f  free  iodine." 

7'  <ieid  consists  of  four  eqs.  of  sulphur  and  five  of  oxygen;  and  tetrathionatc 

of  soda  would  bo  represented  by  the  formula  NaO.S^O..  When  the  hyposulphite  {dUkio- 
naif)  of  soda  (NaO,S/),)  reacts  with  iodine,  two  eqs.  of  the  salt  are  called  into  action,  and, 
%>y  the  substitution  of  one  cq.  of  iodine  for  one  eq.  of  oxygen  of  the  soda,  become  one  oq. 
of  iodide  of  sodium,  one  of  soda,  and  one  of  tetrathionate  of  soda;  as  represented  by  the 
following  equation,  I  -f  2(^NaO,SJl),)  =  Nal  -j-  NaO.S/^  Two  eqs.  of  the  test  salt  are  tbert 
fore  capable  of  neutralizing  and  rendering  invisible  one  eq.  of  iodine;  and,  aa  the  eq.  of 
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the  salt  \a  124  and  that  of  iodine  127,  it  follows  that  248  grains  of  it  should  neutralize  127 
grains  ol  iodine,  or  every  grain  of  the  former  consumed  would  indicate  the  neutralization 
of  -512  grain  of  the  latter  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

Volumetric  Solution  or  Iodine.  Formula  1  =  127.  "Take  of  Pure  Iodine,  in  powder, 
111-125  grains;  Iodide  of  Potassium  150  grains;  Distilled  "Water  a  svfficiency.  Mix  thd 
Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Iodine  in  a  bottle  with  eighteen  [fluid]ounces  of  the  Water,  agi- 
tate until  both  are  dissolved,  and,  when  the  solution  is  complete,  add  as  much  more  Dis- 
tilled Water  as  will  make  the  total  bulk  exactly  one  pint  [Imperial  measure]. 

"This  solution  may  be  employed  for  determining  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  of  a  metallic  sulphuret  in  a  fluid,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  the  estimation  of  sulphurous 
and  arsenious  acids.  It  is  dropped  from  the  volumetric  tube  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested 
until  free  iodine  begins  to  appear  in  the  solution.  One  hundred  volumetric  measures  of  it 
include  12-7  grains  (one-tenth  of  an  eq.)  of  iodine,  and  therefore  correspond  to  1-7  grains 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3-2  grains  of  sulphurous,  and  4'95  grains  of  arsenious  acid." 

VoLUMETKic  Solution  of  Niteatb  of  Silver.  Formula  of  the  salt  AgO,N05=  170, 
Dissolve  148-75  grains  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  one  Imperial  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  and 
keep  the  solution  in  an  opaque  stoppered  bottle.  "The  quantity  of  this  solution  which 
fills  the  volumetric  tube  to  0,  includes  17  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  one-tenth  of  an  eq. 
of  the  salt  in  grains.  Upon  dropping  it  into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  rendered  alkaline  by 
soda,  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  upon  agitation  redissolved,  and  continues  to  be  so 
until  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  of  the  acid  has  united  with  the  sodium  and  silver,  form- 
ing the  double  cyanide  of  sodium  and  silver.  In  such  experiments  100  volumetric  mea- 
sures of  the  solution  correspond  to  5-4  grains  of  absolute  hydrocyanic  acid." 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Oxalic  Acid.  Formula  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  HO,C, 
05  4-2HO  =  63l.  "Take  of  Purified  Oxalic  Acid,  in  crystals,  quite  dry,  but  not  effloresced, 
651-25  grains;  Distilled  Water  a  sufficiency.  Dissolve  the  Oxalic  Acid  in  eighteen  fluidounces 
of  the  Water,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  add  as  much  Distilled  Water  as  will  make 
its  bulk  exactly  twenty  fluidounces  at  60°. 

"The  quantity  of  this  solution  which  fills  the  volumetric  tube  to  0,  includes  exactly 
63  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  neutralizing  an  eq.  in 
grains  of  any  alkali,  or  alkaline  carbonate." 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Soda.  Formula  of  soda  NaO  =  31.  "Take  of  Solution  of  Soda, 
Distilled  Water,  each,  a  sufficiency.  Fill  the  volumetric  tube  to  0,  with  the  Solution  of 
Soda,  and  drop  this  into  63  grains  of  purified  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  two  fluidounces  of 
the  Water,  until  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  as  indicated  by  litmus.  Note  the  number 
of  measures  (N)  of  the  Solution  used,  and  having  then  taken  forty  fluidounces  of  the  Solu- 
tion of  Soda,  augment  this  quantity  by  the  addition  of  Distilled  Water,  until  it  becomes 
^-^  fluidounces.  If,  for  example,  N  =  93,  the  40  ounces  of  Solution  of  Soda  should  bo 
diluted  so  as  to  become  1^^  =  43-01  fluidounces.  The  quantity  of  this  Solution  which 
fills  the  volumetric  tube  to  0,  includes  81  grains  of  Soda,  and  will  therefore  neutralize  an 
eq.  in  grains  of  any  monobasic  acid." 
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DRUGS   AND    MEDICINES    NOT    OFFICINAL.* 

In  the  prop^ress  of  the  medical  art,  numerous  remedies  have  at  different  times 
risen  into  notice  and  employment,  which,  by  the  revolutions  of  opinion  incident 
to  our  science,  or  by  the  discovery  of  more  efficient  substitutes,  have  so  far  fallen 
into  disrepute  as  to  have  been  discarded  from  general  practice,  and  no  longer  to 
hold  a  place  in  the  officinal  catalogues.  Of  these,  however,  some  are  still  occa- 
sionally employed  by  practitioners  and  referred  to  by  writers,  and  many  retain  a 
popularity  as  domestic  remedies,  or  among  empirics,  which  they  have  lost  with 
the  medical  profession  generally.  The  attention  of  physicians  must,  therefore, 
frequently  be  called  to  them  in  the  course  of  practice ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  possess  some  knowledge  of  their  properties  and  effects,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  their  agency  in  any  particular  case,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  incompetence  which  might  attach  to  the  exhibition  of  entire  igno- 
rance in  relation  to  them.  The  remark  is  true  also  of  other  substances,  which, 
though  at  no  time  ranked  among  regular  medicines,  are  yet  habitually  employed 
in  families,  and  the  influence  of  which,  either  remediate  or  otiierwise,  must  often 
enter  into  our  estimate  of  the  causes  which  produce  or  modify  disease.  New  medi- 
cines, moreover,  are  frequently  brought  forward,  which,  without  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  medical  authorities,  are  occasionally  prescribed,  and  therefore 
merit  notice.  To  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  requisite  means  of  information 
in  regard  to  these  extra-officinal  remedies,  is  the  object  of  the  following  brief  no- 
tices, among  which  are  also  included  accounts  of  substances  not  employed  as 
medicines,  but  usually  kept  in  the  drug  stores  for  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  arts,  or  with  domestic  convenience.  In  a  work  intended  for  the  use  as 
well  of  the  apothecary  and  druggist  as  of  the  physician  and  medical  student,  the 
introduction  of  such  accounts  is  obviously  proper,  if  kept  in  due  subonlination 
to  the  more  important  object  of  teaching  the  properties  of  medicines,  and  the 
modes  of  preparing  them.  The  authors  regret  that  the  limits,  which  practical 
convenience  appears  to  require  in  a  Dispensatory,  do  not  admit  of  a  more  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  various  drugs  and  medicines  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to,  or  of  ampler  details  in  relation  to  those  actually  treated  of,  than  will  be  found 
in  the  following  piiges.  They  have  endeavoured,  however,  in  the  selection  of  ob- 
jects, to  choose  thoee  which  are  likely  most  frequently  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  and,  in  the  extent  of  the  descrip- 
tions, to  consult  as  far  as  possible  the  relative  importance  of  facts,  of  which  they 
could  not  detail  the  whole.  In  relation  to  the  nomenclature  employed,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  all  those  vegetable  remedies,  which,  not  being  generally 
kept  in  the  shops,  have  no  current  commercial  name,  are  deftcril)C(l  under  the 
scientific  title  of  the  plant  producing  them;  while  other  sulwtances  are  desig- 
nated by  the  names  which  ordinary  usage  has  assigned  them.  W. 

*  B7  the  term  officinal  medicines,  here  as  well  as  el!tewhere  in  this  work,  are  meant 
fucb  as  are  embraced  in  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacop<cias. 
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ACETATE  OF  ALUMINA.  This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  hy- 
drated  alumina  with  acetic  acid,  or  by  reaction  between  sulphate  of  alumina  and  acetate  of 
lead.  According  to  Crum,  when  pure  tersulphate  of  alumina  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
are  mixed,  the  resulting  salt  is  apparently  biacetate  of  alumina,  which  remains  in  solution 
with  one  eq.  of  pure  acetic  acid,  as  there  is  no  teracetate  of  alumina.  The  solution,  filtered 
to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  evaporated,  yields  a  gummy  mass,  which  reddens 
litmus,  and  has  an  astringent  taste.  But  if  means  are  used  to  evaporate  the  solution 
quickly,  at  a  low  temperature,  the  salt  is  abtained  dry  and  in  a  perfectly  soluble  state 
(AL,05,2C4H503+4HO).  {Omelin's  U^nibook,  Viii.  303.)  It  is  deliquescent.  Acetate  of  alu- 
mina is  valuable  only  as  a  disinfectant,  operating  in  this  way  like  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  employed  in  the  same  manner.  (See  Aluminse  Sulphas  in  Part  II.,  page  970.)  W. 

ACETATE  OF  COPPER.  Cupri  Acetas.  Crystals  of  Venus.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving verdigris,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  solu- 
tion, after  having  been  sufficiently  concentrated,  is  transferred  to  auitable  vessels,  where 
it  crystallized  on  cooling.  Acetate  of  copper  is  a  slightly  efflorescent  salt,  crystallizing  in 
rhomboidal  prisms,  and  having  a  rich  deep-blue  colour  and  strong  styptic  taste.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  without  residue,  a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  ft-om  verdigris. 
It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  one  of  water.  Its 
popular  name  of  distilled  verdigris  is  inappropriate ;  as  no  distillation  is  practised  in  its 
preparation.  This  salt  is  used  for  colouring  maps.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  source  of 
acetic  acid.  It  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  tincture  by  Dr.  Rademacher  in  fevers ;  but 
with  no  very  definite  object.  B. 

ACETATE  OF  IRON,  TINCTURE  OF.  Tinetura  Fern  Acetatis.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula of  the  late  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for  this  preparation,  which,  not  having  been  adopted 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  no  longer  officinal.  "Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  eight  ounces 
[avoirdupois] ;  Distilled  Water  half  a  pint  [Imperial  measure] ;  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid  sixflui- 
drachms  [Imp.  meas.];  Pure  Nitric  Acid  half  a  Jluidounce  [Imp.  meas.];  Acetate  of  Potash 
eight  ounces  [avoird.]  ;  Rectified  Spirit  half  a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.].  To  nine  [fluid]ounces  of 
the  Water  add  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  in  the  mixture,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve  the  Sul- 
phate of  Iron.  Add  next  the  Nitric  Acid,  first  diluted  with  the  remaining  [fluid] ounce  of 
Water,  and  evaporate  the  resulting  solution  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  Dissolve 
this  in  one  quart  [two  pints,  Imp.  meas],  and  the  Acetate  of  Potash  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Spirit,  and,  having  mixed  the  solutions,  and  shaken  the  mixture  repeatedly  in  a  large 
bottle,  let  the  whole  be  thrown  upon  a  calico  filter.  When  any  further  liquid  ceases  to 
trickle  through,  subject  the  filter,  with  its  contents,  to  expression,  and,  having  cleared  the 
turbid  tincture  thus  procured  by  filtration  through  paper,  let  it  be  added  to  that  already 
obtained.    The  sp.  gr.  of  this  tincture  is  0-891."  Dub. 

This  preparation  is  a  tincture  of  the  teracetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  first  step  in 
making  it  is  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  tersulphate  of  the  sesquiox- 
ide by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  the  usual  way.  The 
Bait  thus  formed  is  then  dissolved  in  half  the  rectified  spirit,  the  acetate  of  potassa  in  the 
other  half.  The  spirituous  saline  solutions  having  been  mixed,  a  double  decomposition  of 
the  salts  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  tei*acetate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  which 
dissolves  in  the  spirit,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  which  precipitates,  being  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum.  By  filtration,  therefore,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  is  removed,  and  the  clear  liquid 
constitutes  the  tincture  under  notice.  As  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
taken,  the  tersulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  into  which  it  is  converted,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  decompose  all  the  acetate  of  potassa.  Accordingly,  the  portion  of  the  tersulphate  not 
i-xpended  in  the  double  decomposition,  being  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  remains  in  solu- 
tion along  with  the  teracetate  in  the  tincture.  This  tincture  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  and  strong  ferruginous  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  chalybeate. 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water.  B. 

ACETATE  OF  MAGNESIA.  Magnesise  Acetas.  This  salt  has  been  proposed  as  a  purga- 
tive by  M.  Renault,  of  Paris.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  cannot  be  crystallized  without  diffi- 
culty. [Carl  von  Ilauer.)  It  has  the  merit  of  extreme  solubility  both  in  water  and  alcohoL 
Though  without  much  taste,  it  is  inferior  in  that  respect  to  citrate  of  magnesia,  for  which 
it  is  proposed  as  a  substitute.  It  is  prepared  for  therapeutic  use  by  saturating  120  parts  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  with  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  resulting  liquid,  after  filtra- 
tion, to  300  parts.  The  product  is  a  syrupy  acetate  of  magnesia,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  syrup  of  oranges,  to  form  the  preparation  of  M.  Renault.  Of  this 
about  four  ounces  is  the  dose.  An  objection  to  the  liquid  acetate  is,  that,  owing  to  its  at- 
traction for  moisture,  it  cannot  be  preserved  of  uniform  strength  for  mixing  with  the  syrup 
of  oranges.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  sSr.,  xiii.  260.)  B. 

ACETIC  ETHER.  JEther  Aceiieut.  This  ether  may  be  formed  by  several  processes,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  following. — 1.  Mix  100  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.gr.  0-88)  with  68  parts 
of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  17  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  125  parts  into 
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a  reoeiyer,  kepi  eold  with  wet  cloths.  2.  Distil  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
acetate  of  potassa,  three  of  alcohol,  and  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  mix  the  distilled  product 
with  one-fifth  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil  a  second  time  an  amount  of  ether  equal  to  the 
alcohol  employed.  3.  Distil  two  parts  of  etWoresced  acetate  of  lead  with  one  part  of  alco- 
hol, and  a  little  more  than  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  last  two  processes,  the  acetic 
acid  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  acetate  employed.  Acetic  ether 
is  colourless,  of  a  grateful  odour,  and  a  peculiar,  agreeable  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-8G6,  and 
ita  boiling  point  160°.  It  undergoes  no  change  by  keeping.  By  contact  with  flame  it  burnt 
readily,  difi'using  an  acid  odour.  It  dissolves  in  7o  parts  of  water,  and  unites  in  all  pro- 
portion.s  with  alcohol.  It  cnnHists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  51,  and  one  of  oxide  of  ethyl 
(ether)  37  =  88  (CJI       "  "'    '  ). 

Acetic  ether  is  u  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  antispastnodic.    The 

dose  is  from  fifteen  ><>  ...i..,  drops,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed externally,  by  friction,  as  a  resolvent,  and  for  rheumatic  pains.  B. 

ACT/EA  SPICATA.  Baneherry.  Herb  Chrittopher.  This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous,  Euro- 
pean plant,  growing  in  the  woods  of  mountainous  regions,  and  attaining  a  height  of  two 
feet  or  more.  The  root  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Helleborus  niger,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  substituted.  Its  odour,  in  the  re* 
cent  state,  is  sweetish  and  rather  nauseous,  but  is  in  great  measure  dissipated  by  drying. 
The  taste  is  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid.  In  its  operation  on  the  system,  the  root  is  pur 
gative  and  sometimes  emetic,  and  is  capable,  in  overdoses,  of  producing  dangerous  effects. 
It  is  unknown  in  this  country.  We  have,  however,  a  native  species  of  Actaca,  A.  Americana 
of  Pursh,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  —  alba  and  rubra  —  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  their  berries,  which  in  the  former  are  white,  and  in  the  latter  red.  They  are  sometimes 
called  tchitt  and  red  cohosh,  a  name  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Aborigines.  By  some 
botanists  they  are  treated  of  as  distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  Actxa  alba  and  AcUea 
rubra.  They  grow  in  the  rich  deep  mould  of  rocky  woods,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  the  Indiaus.  Their  medical  properties  are  probably 
similar  to  those  of  A.  spicata.  The  name  banebcrry,  given  to  different  species  of  Aetata,  was 
derived  from  the  reputed  poisonous  properties  of  their  berries.  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  in 
his  account  of  the  medical  plants  of  Michigan,  speaks  of  the  rhizoma  of  Actsoa  alba  as  being 
Tiolently  purgative.  {Proceed,  of  the  Am.  I'harm.  Assoc.y  1858,  p.  240.)  W. 

ADAN80NIA  DIQITATA.   Baobab.    A  tree  of  enormous  magnitude,  belonging  to  the 
Linnsean  class  and  onier  Monadelphia  Polyandria,  and  to  the  natural  family  Sterculiacess 
{Lindley).   It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  extending  quite  through  that  continent  from  Senegal 
to  Abyssinia,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.    The  leaves  and  bark  of  this 
tree  abound  in  mucilage,  and  have  little  smell  or  taste;  yet  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  ascribed  to  them.    Adanson  found  the  leaves  very  useful  as  a  preventive  of  fevers, 
and  they  are  employed  habitually  by  the  native  Africans  with  a  view  to  their  diaphoretic 
property.    Dr.  Duchassaing,  of  Ouadaloupe,  has  published  a  statement  >  '   '  i,e 

with  the  bark,  in  the  miasmatic  diseases  of  the  West  Indies,    Out  of  *.'^  if 

irit.'rriiifioi.f  f.v.r  l'<' Ti  ii«.(l  only  in  three.   M.  Pierre  has  subsequently  emj.i.    ..  ...v  i,...vJy 

r»t  fever  at  Bourgogne,  in  France.  [Arch.  G(n.,  8<?  .«/r.,  xxiii.  5:^.) 
I  i^e  over  cinchona  of  being  almost  without  taste,  and  quite  accept- 

able to  the  »toii  roduces  no  other  observable  physiological  effect  than  increase  of 

ftppetit«,  increji  ,  j  iraiion,  and  perhaps  diminished  frequency  of  pulse.  An  ounce 
may  be  boiled  in  a  j>ini  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  the  whole  taken  in  a  day.  {Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  He  t/r.,  xiil.  412  and  421.)  The  fruit,  which  contains  a  subacid  not  diaagreeablo 
pulp,  is  used  by  the  Africans  in  dyHentcry  an«l  other  bowel  complaints.  W.    . 

ADI.VNTUM  PKDATUM.   Maidenhair.    An  indigenous  fern,  the  leaves  of  which  are  bit* 
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been  found  by  l  ;, 

1869,  p.  303.)    /  .,t'  the  bark  uf  Frux 

tected  also,  by  M  :Uc  horscchestnul;  an.                J 
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in  the  capsules  of  the  fruit  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  names  eapsulcMcic  acid.  (Ibid.,  Ao&t, 
1860,  p.  151.)  The  fruit  and  bark  have  been  used  in  medicine.  The  fruit  abounds  in  Btarch, 
but  has  &  rough,  disagreeable,  bitter  taste,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  food,  though  it  is 
eaid  to  be  eaten  with  avidity  by  horses,  oxen,  hogs,  and  sheep.  It  may  be  deprived,  in 
great  measure,  of  the  bitter  principle  by  maceration  in  an  alkaline  solution.  The  starch 
may  be  readily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  is  said  to  excel  as  an  article  of  diet  that 
procured  from  the  potato.  [Diet,  de  Mat.  Mid.)  Considerable  quantities  have  recently  been 
prepared  in  France  for  use;  the  nut  being  reduced  to  a  pulp,  washed,  and  treated  'ike  the 
potato.  [Am.  Joum.  ofSci.  and  Arts,  Sept.  1856,  p.  264.)  The  bitter  principle  is  denouiinated 
ciculin,  and,  according  to  Rochleder,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead 
a  decoction  of  the  rind,  filtering,  treating  the  filtered  liquor  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
again  filtering,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  setting  the  residue  aside  in  a 
cool  place.  In  a  few  days,  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  are  to  be 
expressed,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol,  and  afterwards  from  boil- 
ing water.  If  now  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water  till  they  have  lost  one-third  of  their 
weight,  they  are  rendered  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them.  Esculin  is  in  shining, 
white,  prismatic  crystals,  inodorous,  bitter,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  very  readily  so  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  Its  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
and  its  formula,  according  to  Rochleder,  is  CjoH^O,,.  [Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Se  sir.,  xxiii.  474, 
and  xxiv.  292.)  When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
and  a  peculiar  substance  called  esculetin.  [Chem.  Gaz.,  Jan.  15,  1857,  p.  27.)  The  pow- 
dered kernel  of  the  fruit,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produces  sneezing,  and  has  been  used 
with  advantage  as  a  sternutatory  in  complaints  of  the  head  and  eyes.  A  fixed  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  kernels  by  percolation  with  ether,  and  obtained  separate  by  evaporating 
the  ether,  has  recently  been  used  in  France  as  a  topical  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
being  applied  by  means  of  a  hair  brush  to  the  part  affected,  which  is  then  covered  with 
waxed  paper,  cotton  wadding,  or  flannel.  The  kernels  yield  only  one  tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  oil.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1859,  p.  281.)  The  bark  of  the  horsechestnut 
has  attracted  much  attention  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 
That  of  the  branches  from  three  to  five  years  old  is  considered  best.  It  should  be  collected 
in  the  spring.  It  has  little  odour,  but  an  astringent  and  bitter,  though  not  very  disagreeable 
taste.  It  contains,  among  other  ingredients,  a  bitter  principle  and  tannin,  and  imparts  its 
virtues  to  boiling  water.  By  many  physicians  it  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever;  but  it  has  entirely  failed  in  the  hands  of  many  others, 
and  certainly  cannot  be  considered  comparable  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  its  power  over 
that  complaint.  It  is  at  present  seldom  used,  and  never  in  this  country.  It  has  been  given 
in  substance,  decoction,  and  extract.  From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  powder  may 
be  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  decoction  is  prepared  and  administered 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Peruvian  bark.  Esculin  was  given,  with  complete  success 
by  M.  Monvenoux,  in  four  cases  of  periodical  neuralgia,  in  one  of  which  quinia  had  failed. 
He  gave  30  grains,  at  two  doses,  mixed  with  sweetened  water.  [Ann.  de  Thirap.y  1859,  p 
100.)  At  a  later  period  the  same  principle  has  been  found  useful  in  neuralgia  of  the  uterus, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  and  in  periodical  fevers,  by  M.  Vicaire,  in  doses  varying  from  seven 
to  thirty  grains.  [Ibid.,  1860,  p.  198.)  W. 

AGARIC.  Touchwood.  Spunk.  Tinder.  This  is  the  product  of  different  species  of  a  genua 
of  mushrooms  denominated  Boletus.  Several  species  are  used  as  food,  several  are  poisonous, 
and  two  at  least  have  been  ranked  among  officinal  medicines  in  Europe.  Boletus  laricit^ 
which  grows  upon  the  larch  of  the  old  world,  is  the  white  agaric  or  purging  agaric  of  medical 
writers.  It  is  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  the  fist  to  that  of  a  child's  head,  or  even  larger, 
hard  and  spongy,  externally  brownish  or  reddish;  but,  as  found  in  commerce,  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  exterior  coat,  and  consists  of  a  light,  white,  spongy,  somewhat  farinaceous, 
friable  mass,  which,  though  capable  of  being  rubbed  into  powder  upon  a  sieve,  is  not  easily 
pulverized  in  the  ordinary  mode,  as  it  flattens  under  the  pestle.  It  has  a  sweetish  very 
bitter  taste,  and  consists,  according  to  IJraconnot,  of  72  parts  of  resinous  matter,  2  of 
bitter  extractive,  and  26  of  fungin,  a  nutritious  animalized  principle,  constituting  the  base 
of  the  fleshy  substance  of  mushrooms.  It  contains  also  benzoic  acid  and  various  .saline 
compounds.  In  the  dose  of  four  or  six  grains,  it  is  said  to  act  powerfully  as  a  cathartic; 
but  Lieutaud  asserts  that  it  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  thirty  grains  or  a  drachm 
without  sensibly  purging.  M.  Andral  has  found  it  useful  in  checking  the  night-sweats  of 
phthisis.  He  uses  it  in  doses  of  eight  grains,  and  gradually  increases  to  a  drachm  during 
the  day,  without  any  observable  inconvenience  to  the  digestive  functions.  In  this  country 
it  is  scarcely  employed,  though  we  have  met  with  it  in  the  shops.  That  which  is  most 
esteemed  is  said  to  be  brought  from  Siberia;  but  it  is  probably  produced  wherever  the 
European  larch  grows.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  McPheeters  has  published,  in  the  St.  Louts  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  (x.  421),  an  account  of  several  cases,  in  which  he  tried  a  specimen  of  Boletus 
laricis,  brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  almost  all  of  which  it  proved  decided!/ 
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eatbartio.  The  dose  was  25  grains,  which  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat.  A  tinc- 
ture of  the  agaric  of  the  Canadian  larch  has  been  used  successfully  in  rheumatism  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Grant.  (Z^rj/MA-.-Jm.  yottm.,  April,  1862.) 

Bolettu  igniariua,  or  agaric  of  the  oak,  like  the  species  just  described,  is  compared  in  shape 
to  the  horse's  hoof.  Its  diameter  is  from  six  to  ten  inches.  It  is  soft  like  veWet  when 
Toung,  bu-  ■    '  >  hard  and  ligneous.    It  usually  rests  immediately  upon  the 

bark  of  th  upporting  footstalk.   On  the  upper  surface  it  is  smooth,  but 

marked  \\  .   ..-.j.^      -i  ditferent  colours,  more  or  less  brown  or  blackish;  on  the 

under,  it  or  yellowish,  and  full  of  small  pores;  internally  it  is  fibrous.,  tough, 

and  of  a  t  i  vn  colour.    Ii  is  composed  of  short  tubular  fibres  compactly  arranged 

in  layers,  one  ol  which  is  added  every  year.  The  best  is  that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  and 
the  season  for  collecting  it  is  August  or  September.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Among 
its  constituents,  according  to  Bouillon-Lagrange,  are  extractive,  resin  in  very  small  pro- 
portion, azolized  matter  also  in  small  quantity,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of 
lime;  and  in  its  ashes  are  found  iron,  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  prepared 
for  use  by  removing  the  exterior  rind  or  bark,  cutting  the  inner  part  into  thin  slices,  and 
beating  these  with  a  hammer  until  they  become  soft,  pliable,  and  easily  torn  by  the  fingers. 
In  this  state  it  was  formerly  much  used  by  surgeons  for  arresting  hemorrhage,  being  ap- 
plied immediately,  with  pressure,  to  the  bleeding  vessel.  It  probably  acts  mechanically, 
like  any  other  soft  porous  substance,  by  absorbing  the  blood  and  causing  it  to  coagulate, 
and  is  not  relied  on  in  severe  cases.  In  the  obstinate  hemorrhage  which  occasionally  takes 
place  from  leech  bites,  especially  those  of  the  European  leech,  it  may  be  used  advan- 
tageously, though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  well-prepared  lint.  It  has  been  sometimes 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  moxa. 

When  prepared  agaric  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  dried,  it  becomes 
Tery  readily  indammuble,  and  is  employed  as  tinder.  Some  recommend  the  substitution  of 
chlorate  of  potussa  for  nitre.  The  preparation  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  spunk,  and 
is  brought  to  us  from  Europe.  Spunk  or  tinder,  the  amadou  of  the  French,  is  in  flat  pieces, 
of  a  consistence  somewhat  like  that  of  very  soft,  rotten  buckskin  leather,  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  capable  of  absorbing  liquids,  and  inflammable  by  the  slightest  spark.  It  is 
said  to  be  prepared  from  vai'ious  other  species  of  Boletus,  as  Ii.  unffulatut,  B.fomentarixu, 
B.  ribit,  ^c.  W. 

AG*^'!'  ^  ^f'HTr'ANA.  American  Agave.  American  Aloe.  Magiiei/.  An  evergreen  succ\i- 
lent  ]  ■<  in  Florida,  Mexico,  and  otlier  parts  of  tropical  America,  and  largely 

culliv  .       I"  bodges,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  especially  in  Spain.     This  and  other 

species  ot  Agave  bear  a  considerable  resemblance,  in  appearance,  to  the  plants  of  the  genua 
Aloe,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded.  From  the  root  and  leaves  of  the  Ameri- 
can agave,  when  cut,  a  saccharine  juice  flows  out,  which  may  be  converted  by  evaporation 
into  syrup  and  even  sugar,  and  by  fermentation  into  a  vinous  liquor.  According  to  M.  Lcno- 
r      -'  '        fresh  has  an  herbaceous  somewhat  nauseous  oilour  aud  acrid  taste,  and 

.  It  is  said  to  be  laxative,  diuretic,  aud  emmenagogiie.  Dr.  G.  Perin, 
i„.  -J.  u.is  found  the  juice  an  admirable  remedy  in  scurvy,  being  more  prompt 

and  •  -  vcn  than  lime-juice,    lie  gave  two  tiuidounces  three  times  a  day,    (A'.  ¥". 

JoUTu  .  S.  S,,  vii.  Ibl.)    The  expressed  juice,  evaporated  to  the  consisionoe  of  a 

soft  extraci.  lurms  a  lather  with  water,  and  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  fibres 
of  the  old  l«**veH,  separnted  by  bruising  and  maceration  in  water,  are  used  for  forming 
thread.    1  T  Cordova,  in  Spain,  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

preparati  h  by  the  peasantry.    Hung  up  to  dry,  they  appeared  at  a  little 

'''"•" '  '^      M.  Lenoble  found  in  the  leaves  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  a  gum- 

of  polassa  and  lime,  and  silica ;  and  thinks  that  a  vinegar 
.^1  be  advantageously  used  as  an  opispastio.  {Joum.  dt  rharm. 
et  de  Chtm  ,  xv.  liuO. )  Agavr  Virginica,  which  grows  in  our  Southern  States,  and  is  known 
in  South  Carolina  by  the  name  of  rallUinafce't  maifer,  has  a  very  bitter  root,  which  is  used, 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  in  flatulent  colic,  and  as  a  counter-poison  in  the  bites  of  serpents. 
(Robert  King  Reid.  Innug.  Tfies.,  A.  D.  1849.)  W. 

A'i  "  '  "  ">nj/.  This  species  of  agrimony  is  a  pcren- 1 
nial  \morica,  and,  in  this  country,  found  in  fields 
aud  ••  -  i|»e  suiumer  month.>4.  If"  stem,  which 
rise-  hed  with  iniorrupttdly  junnjilo  leaves, 
and '•  .  ,,  ;  ;  .  Avrs.  Both  the  herb  and  root  have  been 
employed.  The  tormer  han  a  wrak  but  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  rough,  biticri'^li, 
somewhat  aromaiif  fn««fe.  The  fragrance  \9  strongest  in  the  flowers.  The  root  ha?  sii'  i  ;ir 
properties;  but  ■  ?.  .\  volatile  oil  '  'n 
the  plant  ny  dJ  >orant  and  af»tr  S 
been  employed  in  ni.'i\r'i  '.  '  •  hn^rM,  hum  mronu- af- 
fections of  the  mucous  m  >,  as  a  dcobstruent  ia ' 
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jaundice  and  ▼ieceral  obstructions,  and  as  an  alterative  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  Europe 
it  is  popularly  used,  in  the  form  of  gargle,  in  aflFections  of  the  throat.  The  Indians  of  North 
Americft  and  the  Canadians  are  reported  to  have  employed  the  root  with  advantage  in  fe- 
vers. The  plant  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  a  drachm  or  more.  W. 

AILANTHUS  GLANDULOSA.  This  tree  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has 
within  a  few  years  been  extensively  cultivated  as  a  shade  tree,  for  which  purpose  it  would 
be  admirably  adapted  by  its  rapid  growth  and  abundant  foliage,  as  well  as  by  its  exemption 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  were  it  not  for  the  oifensive  odour  emitted  by  it  in  its  flowering 
period.  The  tree  belongs  to  Polygamia  Monoecia  in  the  Linncean  system,  and  to  the  natural 
order  of  Rutacese,  Jutt.,  Xanthoxylacem,  Lindiey.  In  its  general  aspect  and  the  character 
of  its  foliage,  it  appears  like  a  gigantic  sumach,  and  it  was  at  one  time  considerod  as  a 
Rhus.  The  name  of  Japan  varnish  [vemis  du  Japon),  by  which  it  is  known  in  France,  arose 
ftom  its  having  been  mistaken  for  the  true  Japan  varnish  tree,  which  is  a  species  of  Sumach. 
Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this  tree  in  France  by  M.  H^tet,  Professor  in  the  Ma- 
rine Medical  School  at  Toulon,  who  has  found  it  to  possess  properties  which  promise  to  ren- 
der it  of  great  u.se  in  medicine,  especially  as  a  vermifuge.  Before  it  had  engaged  his  no- 
tice as  a  medical  plant,  it  had  begun  to  assume  considerable  importance  in  an  economical 
point  of  view;  its  leaves  having  been  found  to  be  suitable  food  for  a  species  of  silk  worm, 
Bomhyx  cinthia,  imported  from  China.  The  bark  is  the  part  in  which  its  anthelmintic  virtues 
have  been  shown  to  reside.  This,  in  powder,  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  strong,  nar- 
cotic, nauseating  odour,  in  its  recent  state,  and  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  When  chewed,  be- 
sides the  bitterness,  it  appears,  through  its  influence  on  the  gustatory  nerves,  to  produce  in 
a  few  moments  a  general  uneasiness,  a  sense  of  increasing  weakness,  dazzling,  cold  sweats, 
with  shivering  and  nauseous  sensations,  which  are  very  remarkable,  but  seem  to  be  well 
attested.  The  inference  from  these  efl'eets  is  that  it  has  probably  a  powerful  depressing 
agency  on  the  nervous  system,  similar  to  that  of  tobacco.  Examined  chemically,  the  bark 
has  been  found  to  contain  lignin,  chlorophyll,  a  yellow  colouring  principle,  a  gelatinous 
substance  (pectin),  a  bitter  substance,  an  odorous  resin,  traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  an  azotized 
fatty  matter,  and  several  salts.  An  oleoresin  is  obtained  from  the  bark  by  the  action  of  al- 
cohol, which  has  the  consistence  of  tar,  a  very  dark  greenish- brown  colour,  and  in  a  high 
de^ee  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  bark.  M.  H6tet  experimented  upon  dogs  with  the  pow- 
dered bark,  powdered  leaves,  and  various  preparations  of  the  bark.  As  a  general  result, 
they  were  found  to  produce  a  purgative  effect,  with  copious  stools  and  the  discharge  of 
worms.  The  resin  purged,  but  rarely  acted  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  depressing  effects 
on  the  nervous  system  in  man  were  found  to  depend  on  the  volatile  oil,  as  the  resin  alono 
had  no  such  influence.  The  oil  is  so  powerful  that  persons  exposed  to  the  vapours,  in 
preparing  the  extract,  are  liable  to  be  seized  with  vertigo,  cold  sweats,  and  vomiting.  Tha 
powdered  bark  has  been  given  in  several  cases  of  tape-worm  in  the  human  subject,  and 
proved  remarkably  successful  in  its  expulsion,  at  the  same  time  operating  on  the  bowels. 
The  oleoresin  produced  the  same  effect  in  a  somewhat  smaller  dose,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  keeps  better  than  the  bark,  which  loses  its  powers  with  age.  A  fact  worthy  of  remark 
is  that  neither  the  bark  nor  its  preparation,  taken  internally,  produce  vomiting  in  man, 
^hile  this  effect  is  determined  by  the  inhalation  of  its  vapours,  when  it  is  boiled.  The  ca- 
thartic operation  is  not  violent.  The  dose  of  the  powder  which  was  found  sufBcient  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  tape- worm  was  from  seven  or  eight  to  thirty  grains.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,  Mars, 
1859,  p.  163.)  W. 

AJUGA  CHAM^PITYS.  Ground  Pine.  Chamxpitya.  A  low,  creeping,  annual,  labiate 
plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  leave?, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pine  in  shape,  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  resin- 
ous, not  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  balsamic  taste.  They  yield  by  distillation  with 
water  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  resembling  that  of  turpentine.  They  are  said  to  be 
stimulant,  diuretic,  and  aperient;  and  have  been  given  in  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy,  and 
amenorrhoea.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  in  powder  is  one  or  two  drachms;  but  their  infusion 
in  wine  is  considered  the  best  preparation. 

Ajuga  Tcptans  or  common  bugle,  and  A.pyramidalit,  perennial  plants  of  Europe,  have  also 
been  used  in  medicine.  They  are  nearly  inodorous,  but  have  a  somewhat  astringent,  bit- 
terish, and  saline  taste.  Their  virtues  are  probably  those  of  a  mild  astringent  and  tonic. 
They  have  been  recommended  in  pulmonary  consumption,  hsemoptysis  and  other  hemor- 
rhages, and  in  hepatic  obstructions,  and  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  vulnera- 
ries;  but  they  are  at  present  nearly  obsolete.  W, 

ALBUMINATE  OF  IRON  AND  POTASSA,  SYRUP  OF.  This  syrup,  proposed  by  M. 
Lassaigne,  is  made  as  follows.  Dissolve  100  parts  of  the  white  of  eggs  in  100  of  distilled 
water,  and  precipitate  the  filtered  solution  with  36  parts  of  a  solution  of  the  tersulphate 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  marking  5°  of  the  areometer.  Then  add  2  parts  of  alcoholic  potassa. 
previously  dissolved  in  60  parts  of  water.    This,  by  agitation,  will  gradually  dissolve  the 
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precipiUte  caused  by  the  ferruginous  solution,  forming  a  deep  orange-yellow  liquid.  Tlie 
liquid  is  then  converted  into  a  syrup  by  dissolving  in  it  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of 
coarsely  powdered  sugar,  and  filtered.  The  syrup  has  a  slightly  alkaline  and  sweetish 
taste,  totally  devoid  of  inky  flavour.  Each  tluidounce  contains  about  six  grains  of  anhy- 
drous sesquioxide  of  iron.  Mr.  A.  J.  Coolcy  has  proposed  to  make  a  simple  albuminate  of 
iron  by  dissolving  the  freshly  precipitated  oxides  of  iron  in  a  filtered  solution  of  albumen. 

B. 

ALBUMINATE  OF  IRON  AND  SODA.  Angelico  Fabri,  observing  that  simple  contact 
of  the  white  of  eggs  with  a  salt  of  iron  and  sotla  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  soluble  albu- 
minate of  iron  and  soda,  the  composition  of  which  is  so  stable  that  it  is  not  disturbed  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  unless  with  the  presence  of  an  acid,  and  inferring  that  this  is 
ilic  condition  in  which  the  several  ingredients  of  the  compound  exist  in  the  blood,  pro- 
poses this  salt  as  likely  to  meet  better  than  any  other  those  wants  of  the  system  which 
call  for  the  use  of  chalybeates.  He  prepares  t4ie  salt  by  pouring  upon  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  previously  beaten  up,  solutions  separately  made  of  112  grains  of  caustic  soda, 
and  1U4  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  sufficient  distilled  water;  shaking  the  mixture,  and  placing 
it  on  a  filter  to  separate  the  excess  of  by  drat  ed  oxide  of  iron  which  has  precipitated;  add- 
ing lime-water  to  the  filtrate  to  separate  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  which 
exists  in  the  solution;  again  filtering,  and  precipitating  the  lime  held  in  the  solution  by 
passing  through  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid;  filtering  a  third  time  to  separate  the  car- 
bonate of  lime;  and  finally  reducing  the  liquid  with  a  moderate  heat  to  the  measure  of  % 
pint.  A  transparent  orange-yellow  solution  is  thus  obtained,  having  a  slightly  saltish  and 
chalybeate  taste,  and  unaffected  by  ferrocyanide  of  iron  unless  with  the  presence  of  an 
acid.  Each  fluidounce  contains  4  grains  of  the  albuminate,  with  an  excess  of  albumen  and 
8oda,  which  gives  it  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  renders  it  conformable  to  the  state  in  which 
the  compound  exists  in  the  blood.  The  albuminate  of  iron  and  soda  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C3^njoOjo+  HO  +  FcjO,  -f  NaO  +  2H0  =  Al,FejO,.NaO  -f  2110.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  radiated  crystals  by  evaporating  the  salt  to  dryness.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. ^  Jan.  1868, 
p.  G9;  from  Journ.  of  Rational  Medicine,  May,  18G2.)  W. 

ALr"HEMlLIiA  VULGARIS.  Ladiet'  Mantle.     A  perennial  European  herb,  growing  in 

I  iiks  of  rivuleta,  and  in  the  borders  of  woods.    The  whole  plant  has  an 

taste,  which  is  strongest  in  the  root.     It  was  formerly  employed  in 

in.  I  complaints  requiring  the  use  of  astringents,     liy  the  ancients  it  was 

i;  and  extraordinary  powers  were  ascribed  to  it  by  the  alchemists,  from 

N .  :ig  to  Linnajus,  it  derived  its  generic  title.  W. 

ALC'ORNOQUE.  Under  this  name,  a  bark  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  South 
America,  more  than  fifty  years  since,  and  for  a  short  time  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  has  been  conjecturally  referred  by  diti'erent  writet^  to  dift'erent  plants,  but  its  precise 
origin  is  unknown.  It  is  in  large  thick  pieces,  composed  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  ex- 
ternal is  reddish,  cracked,  granular,  spongy,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  the  in- 
ternal lamellated,  woody,  and  possessed  of  the  i)roj)erty  of  imparting  a  yellow  colour  to 
f         '  '    M  chewed.     It  is  inodorous.    The  outer  layer  is  of  an  astringent,  somewhat 

1  was  thought  to  have  fobriftige  powers;  the  inner  is  much  more  bitter,  and 
•tic.  The  bark  was  brought  into  notice  chiefly  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis; 
n  found  useless  in  that  complaint,  has  fallen  into  entire  neglect.  It  was 
i'  I  in  of  powder,  in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains:  or  half  an  ounce  of  it  was  boiled 

ID  a  pint  ot  water  down  to  half  a  pint,  and  two  or  three  tablespoonfiils  of  the  decoction 
were  admini-fer«»d  «»very  two  hoiir*.    In  fhp«p  doses  it  acted  as  an  emetic.   The  hark  known 

i  tVum  the  cork  tree  [Qnerats  isuber),  and  has 
iiacy  with  that  derived  from  South  America. 

A  I  TIULOHA,  OIL  OK.    This  is  a  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Linnepan  Class 

and  (y.  1  ,     ..    \!   1.1.  I.; i  ,1,^  Natural  Order  Euphorbiactie.     It  is  widely 

diffused  t  TiouH  in  the  East  Indies  anti  Islands  of  the  Pa- 

(  fi''.   I'l  i  I  The  fruit  is  a  ntit  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut, 

-  of  a  thick  shell  enclosing  a  kernel,  which  is  rich  in  oil,  and  yields  it  rea<Iily  by 
II.  The  nuts,  strung  together  on  the  fibres  of  the  palm-leaf,  are  tisH  in  the  South 
racitJc  Inlands  as  a  Huhstitute  for  candles.  The  oil  has  been  long  known  in  the  various 
countries  inhahit(;d  by  the  plant,  being  called  in  Jamaica  Spamth  ualnut  oil,  in  Indi* 
Btlgaum  walnut  otl,  in  Ceylon  Ic^kune  oU,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  kukui  oil.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  Ix.iling  wiih  water  the  kernels  previously  beaten  in  a  mortar,  or  by  expres- 
sion.   Sixte(rii   pint.H  of  kernels  yi»'M    "' •    ii......   ....t.,   ^f  yj)      j\,,,   x.uriy    i.t,,.i.i,-f    „f 

the  Sandwich  It<l>inds  is  said  to  be  1"  <"onke,  I'/i  '■ 

p.  282.)     The  oil  has  been  used  in  Hi  voflatctii  u 

sailed  to  its  medicinal  qualities  by  Mr.  O  Kurke.     The  lullowing  accuuul  oi  itn  pioptiriies 
and  uses  wc  take  from  Jiouchardal't  AnntMir4  (1859,  p.  117).     The  oU  is  vcrjr  Euid,  of  an 
92 
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amber  colour,  Avithout  taste  or  smell,  congealing  at  32°  F.,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  readily 
saponifiable,  ''and  very  strongly  drying."  As  a  medicine  it  acts  as  a  prompt  and  efficient 
but  mild  cathartic,  without  any  tendency  to  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  or  griping  pains, 
and  destitute  of  any  other  medical  property.  It  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  cases 
in  which  castor  oil  is  used,  but  has  the  great  advantage  over  that  cathartic  that  it  does 
not  nauseate,  and  is  very  easily  administered.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  ounces;  the 
smaller  quantity  generally  answering.  The  c:ike  left  after  tlie  expression  of  the  oil,  given 
to  a  dog  in  the  dose  of  about  half  an  ounce,  produced  no  vomiting,  but  acted  strongly  as 
a  purgative.  Should  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  oil  prove  correct  upon  further  trial,  it 
would  be  likely  to  supersede  castor  oil  to  a  considerable  extent.  W. 

ALISMA  PLANTAGO.  Water  Plantain.  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  common  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  growing  in  streams,  pools,  ditches,  and  other  standing 
waters.  The  root  has  when  fresh  an  odour  like  that  of  Florentine  orris,  but  loses  it  when 
dried.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  nauseous.  •  It  acquired  at  one  time  considerable  credit  as  a 
preventive  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  have  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  Russia;  but  subsequent  experiments  have  proved  its  total  inefficacy.  The 
Calmucks  are  said  to  use  it  for  food.  The  leaves  are  rubefacient,  and  will  sometimes  even 
blister  when  applied  to  the  skin.  They  have  been  recommended  in  gravel  and  complaints 
of  the  bladder,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm.  The  root  has  recently  been  used  in  chorea  and 
epilepsy  with  asserted  advantage.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  at  first  about  8  or  10 
grains  morning  and  evening,  is  rapidly  increased  to  a  teaspoonful  and  in  the  end  carried 
to  three  or  four  spoonfuls  in  the  course  of  the  day.  [Ann.  de  Therap.,  1859,  p.  62.)      W. 

ALKANET.  This  is  the  root  of  Anchusa  tinctoria  or  dyers^  alkanet,  an  herbaceous  per- 
ennial plant,  growing  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  said  in 
some  medical  works  to  be  cultivated  abundantly  in  the  south  of  France;  but  another  plant 
is  probably  referred  to — Lithospermiim  tinctorium  of  Linna?us  and  De  CandoUe,  Anchusa 
tinctoria  of  Lamarck — which  is  a  native  of  that  country,  and  the  root  of  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  true  alkanet  by  the  French  writers.  Alkanet,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in 
pieces  three  or  four  inches  long,  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger, 
somewhat  twisted,  consisting  of  a  dark-red,  easily  separable  bark,  and  an  internal  ligne- 
ous portion,  which  is  reddish  externally,  whitish  near  the  centre,  and  composed  of  numer- 
ous distinct,  slender,  cohering  fibres.  As  it  comes  to  us  it  is  usually  much  decayed  inter- 
nally, very  light,  and  of  a  loose,  almost  spongy  texture.  The  fresh  root  has  a  faint  odour, 
and  a  bitterish,  astringent  taste ;  but  when  dried  it  is  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  Its 
colouring  principle,  which  abounds  most  in  the  cortical  part,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  oils,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  deep  red;  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  first  exhausting  the  root  with  water,  and  then  treating  it  with  a  weak  solution 
of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  from  which  the  colouring  principle  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  an  acid.  According  to  Pelletier,  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  it  possesses  acid 
properties,  forming  with  the  alkalies  and  earths  neutral  compounds,  which  are  of  a  blue 
colour,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  He  calls  it  anchusic  acid,  and  states  that  it  may 
be  sublimed  unchanged.  [Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xix.  105.)  The  tincture  of  alkanet  has  its  colour 
deepened  by  acids,  changed  to  blue  by  alkalies,  and  again  restored  by  neutralizing  the 
latter  substances.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  test.  The  extract  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  tincture  is  dark-brown.  Alkanet  is  somewhat  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used 
in  several  diseases;  but  it  is  now  employed  exclusively  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and 
plasters,  which  are  beautifully  reddened  by  one-fortieth  of  their  weight  of  the  root.  It  is 
said  also  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  spurious  port  wine.  W. 

ALLIARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Erysimum  Alliaria.  Linn.  Hedge  Garlic.  A  perennial  Eu- 
ropean herb,  having  an  alliaceous  odour  when  rubbed,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  "When  eaten  it  communicates  its  smell  to  the  breath.  Mr.  Wertheim  obtained  from 
the  root  a  volatile  oil,  apparently  identical  with  that  of  mustard.  [Ann.  dor  Chem.  und 
Fharm.,  liii.  52.)  The  herb  and  seeds  are  esteemed  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant, 
and  have  been  given  in  humoral  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  other  complaints  in  which 
garlic  is  useful.  The  herb  has  also  been  recommended  as  an  external  application  in  gan- 
grenous affections,  and  to  promote  suppuration,  W. 

ALNUS  GLUTINOSA.  Common  European  Alder.  A  European  tree,  twenty-five  feet  or 
more  in  height,  growing  in  swamps,  on  the  sides  of  streams,  and  in  other  damp  places. 
The  bark  and  leaves  are  very  astringent,  and  somewhat  bitter.  The  former  has  been  used 
in  intermittent  fever,  the  latter  as  a  topical  remedy  in  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  bruised 
leaves  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  breast  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  milk.  The  cones 
also  are  astringent,  and  form  a  useful  gargle  in  complaints  of  the  throat.  All  these  parts 
of  the  tree  are  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  in  tanning.  The  tannic  acid,  how- 
ever, appears  to  diff"er  from  that  of  galls  and  oak  bark,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Stenhouse,  it 
does  not  yield  glucose  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  Dec  '.861,  p.  331.) 
Alnus  terrulata,  or  common  American  alder,  has  analogous  propertic  6.  W. 
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AMARANTHUS  HYPOCIIONDRIACUS.  Prince's  Feather.  An  annual  plant,  growing 
Bponlancouslj  though  sparingly  in  the  Middle  States,  but  believed  to  have  been  derived  from 
tropical  America.  [Gray's  Manual,  p.  3»58.)  Ii  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  ot 
its  flowers,  which  are  in  densely  crowded  spikes,  and  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  leaves 
are  said  to  be  astringent,  and  to  be  used  internally  and  topically  in  the  complaints  to  whicu 
the  astringents  generally  are  applicable.  W. 

AMBEKGIUS.  Ambra  Orisea.  This  substance,  which  is  found  floating  on  the  sea,  or 
thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shores  of  various  countries,  particularly  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  produced  in  the  intestine."*  of  the  Physeter  ma- 
eroeephaliu,  or  spermaceti  whale,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  some  other  fish.  It  is  in  rouuJish 
or  amorphous  pieces,  usually  small,  but  sometimes  of  considerable  magnitude;  and  ma3.«4a 
have  been  found  weighing  60,  100,  and  even  200  pounds.  These  pieces  are  often  compo^ftu 
of  concentric  layers.  They  are  of  various  colours,  usually  gray,  with  brownish,  yellow, 
and  white  streaks,  often  dark-brown  or  blackish  on  the  external  surface.  They  are  opaque, 
lighter  Uian  water,  and  of  a  consistence  like  that  of  wax.  Ambergris  has  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic agreeable  odour,  is  almost  tasteless,  softens  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  melts 
under  212°,  is  almost  completely  volatilizable  by  heat,  aud  is  inflammable.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile 
1  oils.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  analogous  to  cholesterin,  and 
ted  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  ambrein.  Tiiis  may  be  obtained  by  treating  amber- 
fi.li.-,  .,  ;.ii  heated  alcohol,  filtering  the  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  Crystals  of  am- 
brein are  deposited.  It  is  incapable  of  forming  soaps  with  the  alkalies.  When  pure  it  ha3 
little  or  no  odour.  Ambergris  is  often  adulterated;  but  does  not  then  exhibit  its  ordinary 
fusibility  and  volatility.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a  cordial  and  antispasmodic,  somewhat 
analogous  to  musk ;  and  has  been  recommended  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  various  nervous 
diseases.  It  formerly  entered  into  many  officinal  preparations,  and  is  still  retained  in  some 
European  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is,  however,  feeble  as  a  remedy,  and  is  much  more  used  in 
perfumery  than  in  medicine.    The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  drachm.  W. 

AMBROSIA  TRIFIDA.  Ragweed.  {Gray  a  Manual,  p.  212.)  This  and  another  indigenous 
species,  A.  artemisisefolia,  both  annual  plants,  and  usually  ranked  among  worthless  weeils, 
have  found  a  place  in  the  -Materia  Medica  of  the  Eclectics,  by  whom  they  are  deemed  as- 
tringent and  somewhat  exciting,  and  are  given  in  low  forms  of  fever,  and  other  conditions 
of  the  system  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  enfeebled.  W. 

AMMONIATED  IKON.  Febrit.m  Ammoni.\tum.  Ammoniated  Iron.  Ammonio-chlorid*^/  Iron. 
Though  discharged  from  the  oflicinal  lists  at  the  late  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  this 
preparation  has  too  long  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Materia  .Medica  to  justify  its 
omission  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  was  recognised  until  recently  both  by  the  U.  S.  and 
London  Pharmacopoeias,  which  contained  formulas  for  its  preparation.  The  followiujr  was 
the  U.  S.  process.   "Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  three  ounces;  Muriatic  Acid  ttn  >*; 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  <u'o/>ouN(i4  </n(i  a /ta//;  Distilled  Water/our />m/«.   Mix  the  ^  ite 

..f  I-,...  ..  :.i.  ,1...  Muriatic  Acid  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  digest  for  two  hou-   •   •  iio 

;t,  previously  dissolved  in  the  Distilled  Water,  and,  h  ;ie 

.       .        .  dryness.   Kub  the  residue  to  powder."  ( 6'.  iS.)  The  pru.  wn 

(JolUgt  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  above,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  was  the  original.    Hj 

the  nintiial  action  of  muriatic  acid  and  the  sesquioxiilc  of  iron  of  the  subcarbonate,  water 

'     '  ride  of  iron  are  formed;   and  the  solution  of  the  latter,  being  evaporated 

it  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  yields  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts.    If  any  car* 

1  lit  in  the  f-u'        '       itc,  a  portion  of  protochloridc  of  iron  must 

:  iwcver,  w  My  bo  converted  into  sesquichloridc  during 

,.;,ti..n  vv  .  ""i')<>  >.y  subliming  a  mix''!' "■'•''■'"'  "xide 

•  II  of  the  uuiriai'  is 

'!'•<:  .  'I  reacting  upon  i  ot 

iron  »u  .1  .lier  Hud  beMqutciiluride  of  iiou,  the  latter  of  which  wuh  Hubiiiued  with 

th»»  iin'b  .  lurinto  of  nmtiiouia.    By  thi«  mol««  of  preparatiot^  the  proportion  be- 

Thc  late  ;  Ian  has  the  double  advantage  of 

1  facility  ii  >».    'J  here  is  no  reason  to  believe 

I  itiid  muriate  oi  iiiimi  <iiiu  arc  chemically  combined  in  the 

Phillips,  they  are  ia  the  proportion  of  16  parts  of  the  scs* 

i  ■     .      .!e. 

Properties.  An.moniated  iron,  thu  1,  is  in  crystalline  grains,  of  a  fine  reddish« 

rtrange  colour,  and  a  sharp,  styptic,  o.    It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  .ind  diluted 

aicohol.  is  deliquescent,  and  should  bo  kcpi  in  wcll-atopncd  bottles.    B.^  les  and 

iheir  carbouate.<!,  and  by  limc-wator  it  is  dccompoflcd,  with  the  precipilat  t  7  per 

cent,  of  «'  ^-  of  Iron;  h     '       ■  '  '  a. 

Like  the  .)-«»atcs,  ii  y 

•ubliiuatii.;.,  .    .    .-1  a  yellow  cu    ...  .i.. .  :^k....>^  v,.^,^.;,  .i...^  .^  ^.^......^  ;:.^  ix.-v...  ^;  -  .:ic- 

mical  reactioa  between  the  ingredient*. 
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Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  preparation  unites  aperient  properties  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  chalybeates  generally,  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  ame- 
norrhoea,  epilepsy,  scrofula,  rickets,  &c.;  but  it  is  at  best  uncertain,  and  is  now  very  seldom 
prescribed.  The  sublimed  preparation  was  formerly  employed  under  the  names  of  Jiores 
martiales  and  ens  mariis.  From  four  to  twelve  grains  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  elec- 
tuary, or  solution,  several  times  a  day.  AV. 

AMPELOPSIS  QUINQUEFOLIA.  Virginia  Creeper,  American  Ivy.  {Gray's  Manual,^.  78.) 
This  woody  creeper,  which  is  a  common  indigenous  plant,  and  conspicuous  in  autumn  by 
its  bright  crimson  leaves,  has  been  used  by  the  "eclectics"  as  an  alterative,  tonic,  and  ex- 
pectorant. The  bark  and  twigs  are  the  parts  employed.  The  remedy  has  recently  been  re- 
commended by  Dr.  J.  McCall,  in  the  Memphis  Journal  of  Medicine,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 
He  believes  it  to  act  rather  by  stimulating  absorption  than  as  a  diuretic.  Dr.  McCall  em- 
ploys the  bark  collected  late  in  the  fall,  and  exhibits  in  the  state  of  decoction  or  infusion. 
(Periins.  and  Independ.  Med.  Joum.,  June,  1858,  p.  169.)  W. 

AMYLEN.  Valeren.  This  compound  was  alluded  to  under  amylic  alcohol,  page  78.  It  is 
an  iso-equivalent  carbohydrogen,  having  the  formula  Ci^Hj^.  Amyl  is  Cjollu,  and  amylio 
alcohol  (fusel  oil)  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  amyl  CioHj|0-|-HO,  or  the  bihydrate  of  amyleu 
CiaHio-[-2HO.  Amylen  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard,  of  Paris,  in  1844.  It  is  prepared  by 
distilling  amylic  alcohol  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  product  is 
redistilled,  and  that  which  comes  over  first,  constituting  the  more  volatile  part,  is  separately 
collected,  and  agitated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  amylen,  freed  from  water, 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  Am^'len  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  the  density 
0-695  at  56°.  Its  boiling  point  is  102°  (95°  Duroy),  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  2-45.  Its 
smell  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  all  proportions,  but 
very  sparingly  so  in  water.  When  pure  it  does  not  act  on  potassium,  and  is  not  coloured  by 
a  prolonged  contact  with  caustic  potassa. 

Amylen  was  proposed  as  a  new  ansesthetic  by  Dr.  Snow,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lon- 
don >Iedical  Society  on  the  10th  of  Jan.  1857.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it,  compared 
with  other  anaesthetics,  were  that  its  vapour  is  less  pungent;  that  it  abolishes  pain  with  a 
stupor  less  deep;  and  that  there  is  no  struggling  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  no  sick 
stomach  after  its  administration.  Its  bad  smell  was  admitted  as  an  objection.  These  alleged 
advantages  have  not  been  found  to  counterbalance  the  dangers  of  its  use.  Dr.  Snow  admits 
"the  absolute  safety  which  seems  to  attend  sulphuric  ether  under  all  circumstances;"  an 
admission  which  makes  it  less  necessary  to  seek  for  a  new  anaesthetic.  Already,  within  the 
brief  period  during  which  it  has  been  tried,  two  deaths  have  occurred,  although  the  amylen 
was  administered  by  Dr.  Snow  himself.  The  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  after  a  delibe- 
rate examination  of  its  alleged  advantages,  have  condemned  it  as  dangerous.  From  a  che- 
mical examination  of  various  specimens  of  commercial  amylen,  as  well  as  of  the  purest 
form  of  it  as  prepared  by  the  process  of  M.  Balard,  Dr.  Schauenstein  has  found  that  they 
all  contain  chlorine;  and  the  uncertainty  thus  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  compound 
adds  to  the  motives,  previously  existing,  for  abandoning  the  use  of  it  as  an  anaesthetic  agent. 
(See  B.  and  F.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  193.) 

Hydruret  of  Amyl  {hydride  of  amyl),  CioH„H,  is  another  new  anaesthetic,  proposed  by  Prof. 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  discovered  iDy  Dr.  E.  Franklin,  of  Manchester,  who  obtained 
it  by  a  complicated  process,  which  has  been  rendered  more  easy  of  execution  by  Messrs. 
T.  &  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  who  prepared  the  substance  at  the  request  of  Prof.  Simpson. 
(See  T.  &  H.  Smith's  paper,  in  the  Pharm.  Journ.,  June,  1857.)  Hydruret  of  amyl  is  a  colour- 
less, volatile,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  grateful  fruity  odour,  but  no  taste.  It  is  the 
lightest  liquid  known,  having  the  sp.  gr.  0-638  at  57°.  It  boils  at  86°,  and  the  density  of  its 
vapour  is  2-6.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  "It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  resist- 
ing the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agents."  We  have 
not  seen  any  precise  account  of  its  mode  of  action  as  an  anaesthetic.  B. 

Nitrite  of  amyl  has  recently  been  examined  experimentally  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in 
reference  to  its  physiological  eflTects,  and  found  when  inhaled  to  act  immediately  as  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  to  the  heart,  more  powerful,  indeed,  than  any  other  known  agent;  and  a 
little  of  it  applied  to  the  nostrils  causes  an  instantaneous  and  extraordinary  flushing  of  the 
face.  Given  to  animals  by  inhalation,  and  in  considerable  quantities,  it  produced  death. 
Dr.  Richardson  was  disposed  to  think,  from  the  instantaneousness  of  its  eff"ect8,  that  it  pro- 
bably acted  through  the  nerves.  It  has  not  yet  been  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  fit  for  anaesthetic  inhalation;  but  its  extraordinarily  rapid  and  powerful 
action  on  the  heart  suggests  important  applications  of  it  in  threatening  cases  of  syncope, 
and  others  of  great  failure  in  the  heart's  actions.  W. 

ANACAHUITE  WOOD.  Under  this  name,  in  the  year  1860,  considerable  quantities  of 
a  peculiar  wood  were  imported  from  Tampico,  in  Mexico,  into  Germany,  where  for  a  shcrt 
time  it  attracted  great  attention  as  a  supposed  remedy  in  phthisis.    The  circrmstance 
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that  the  wood  was  destitute  of  taste  and  smell  naturally  suggested  that  it  could  possess 
little  remedial  power;  and  frequent  trials  of  it  in  consuniptivo  ufifections  have  ended  in 
failure;  so  that  the  wood  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  almost  as  speedily  as  brought  into  tenr 
porary  notoriety.  la  the  mean  time  the  question  of  its  botanical  origin  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  pharmacologists;  and  tho  question  has  been  at  length  determined  by  the  im- 
portation of  a  living  specimen  of  the  tree  into  Germany,  which  partially  flowered  in  th* 
botanical  garden  of  Gottingcn.  This,  with  dried  Rpccimens  received  from  Mexico,  enabled 
the  botanists  to  decide  that  the  wood  was  the  product  of  the  Cordia  Bnitsieri  of  Alphonse 
Pe  Candolle.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  Dec.  1862,  p.  272,  where  the  plant  is  figured.)  W. 

ANACARDIUM  OCCIDENTALE.  Linn.   Casauvium  pomiferum.  Lam.  Cashew-nut.  A  small 
and  elegant  tree,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  A  gum  ex- 
udes from  the  bark,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  gum  arable,  but  is  only  in  part  eolubU 
in  water,  and  consists  of  true  gum  and  bassorin.     It  is  the  gomme  d'acajou  of  the  French 
writers.    The  fruit  is  a  fleshy,  pear-shaped  receptacle,  supporting  at  its  summit  a  hard, 
shining,  ash-coloured,  kidney  shaped  nut,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad,  consisting  of  two  shells,  with  a  black  juice  between  them,  and  of  a  sweet  oily 
kernel.    The  receptacle  is  red  or  yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  subacid  flavour  with  some 
astringency.    It  is  edible,  and  affords  a  juice  which  has  been  recommended  in  uterine  com- 
plaints and  dropsy.   This  juice  is  converted  by  fermentation  into  a  vinous  liquor,  which  yields 
a  spirit  by  distillation,  used  in  making  punch,  and  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic.    The  nuts 
are  well  known  under  the  name  of  cashew-nuts.    The  black  juice,  contained  between  their 
outer  and  inner  shell,  is  extremely  acrid  and  corrosive,  producing,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
severe  inflammation,  followed  by  blisters  or  desquamation.   It  has  been  examined  chemically 
by  Stoedeler,  who  found  in  it  two  peculiar  principles,  one  having  acid  properties,  which  he 
calls  anacardic  acid,  and  the  other  a  yellow,  oleaginous  liquid,  named  cardol.  (See  Journ.  d* 
Pharm. y  3c  «(fr.,  xiii.  459  )    The  juice  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  cure  of  corns,  warts, 
ringworms,  and  obstinate  ulcers,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  face  by  females, 
in  order  to  remove  the  cuticle,  and  produce  a  fresher  and  more  youthful  aspect.    In  a  case 
of  external  poisoning  which  came  under  our  notice,  in  a  lady  who  was  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  the  nut  while  roasting,  the  face  was  so  much  swollen  that  for  some  time  not  a  feature  was 
'  '  1e.    A  similar  case,  occurring  in  a  boy  who  had  cut  open  one  of  the  nuts,  eaten  a 

ion  raw,  and  by  handling  it  had  spread  the  juice  over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
.    . .   ...  ;cd  by  Dr.  Monkur  in  the  X.  J.  Med.  Reporter  (.\pril,  1855,  p.  187).   The  tongue,  face, 

neck,  hands,  forearms,  scrotum,  &o.  were  red  and  enormously  swollen,  and  very  painful. 
The  tincture  of  iodine  was  found  useful  as  a  local  application  to  the  parts  affected.  The 
kernel  has  a  sweet,  agreeable  taste,  and  is  eaten  like  chestnuts,  either  raw  or  roasted.  It  is 
also  u.sed  as  an  ingredient  of  puddings,  &c.,  and  forms  an  excellent  chocolate  when  ground 
with  cocoa.  By  ajje  it  becomes  rancid.  The  black  juice  of  the  nut,  and  a  milky  juice  which 
flows  from  the  tree  by  incision,  are  sometimes  used  for  marking  linen,  upon  which  they  leave 
a  nearly  indelible  brown  or  black  stain.  W. 

AX.\GALLIS  ARVENSIS.  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  An  annual  plants  growing  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  with  small,  delicate,  procumbent  stems,  furnished  with  opposite  branches, 
opposito  ovate  leaves,  and  small  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  supported  upon  axillary,  soli- 
tary peduncles,  and  hoim  mi-  In  .Tii!i(>  and  July.  It  has  little  smell,  but  a  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid  Lastc.    The  an  I  it  a  counter-poison,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  beea 

used  as  a  prevcutiv*  n  ;   but  at  present  no  faith  is  placed  in  its  alexipharmio 

powers.  It  la,  noveriiiulo^iii,  nwt  wholly  inactive;  as  Orflla  found  three  drachms  of  an  ex- 
tract prepared  from  it  tiufiicient  to  destroy  a  dofr,  with  marks  of  inHaininntion  of  the 
bowels.    It  has  been  !•  ;    i      ,'      ,'  "  n  to  old  and  ill-c-  "     rs, 

and  has  been  givori  ,  consumption,  y, 

r^''"'"    *^-     ''--•''.■••  .i...,,,.v>,  •-■   ' ;••  ^1% 

!i.  J.  A.  H.  TyoU- 

.      und  it  of  a  -         ._  J  BOin«- 

Willi  ,t<  I  id  tHHie,  and  the  np.  gr.  0-U87.  Four  drops  ut'  it  produced  intense  headache  and 
iiuuM  a.  which  continuod  for  24  hours,  with  pains  throughout  the  body.  Another  specietf 
considered  by  I  is  a  variety  of  A.  arvonsis,  is  A.  catruUa,  distinguished  by  ita  blue 

flowers.    The  n  pcrtios  of  the  two,  so  fur  as  is  known,  are  tho  same.  W. 

ANCFIUSA  ()KH<  IN  ALLS,   liuglos:   This  species  of  Anohusa  is  a  native  of  V  md 

unknown  in  tho  United  States.    It  is  a  biennial  plant,  Trom  one  to  three  fret  )•  it 

form'-' "' ~1  as  a  medicine.   The  m   •    ' r- •   --?  ♦'     •  r  rs  were  oHi  st 

arc.  laxteless.   The  root  i-^  ^hilyiwei^t  h» 

flou  The  plant  has  no  oil'  rodit,  fonnc    .         >    I'cd 

to  it,  of  p  trdial  and  exhilarating  properties,    it  was  used  by  the  anoicnia  in  bT^ 

pochondn  .  ions;  bat,  as  it  was  given  in  wine,  the  elevation  of  spirits  wae  probably 

due  to  the  vehicle.  In  France,  the  An(h%u»i  Itai\c<L,  which  is  there  known  as  buglosWy  il 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Borago  officinalis.  (See  B^ 
*ago  officinalis  in  Part  III.)  W. 
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ANIKIOMEDA  ARBOREA.  Sorrel-tree.  A  beautiful  indigenous  tree,  growing  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Alleghanies,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  common  name  of  the  tree.  They  are  used  \.y  hunters  to 
allny  thhst,  and  form  in  decoction  a  grateful  refrigerant  drink  in  fevers.  The  other  species 
of  Andromeda  are  shrubs,  and  some  of  them  ornamental.  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  "Collections," 
states  that  a  decoction  of  A.  Mariana  is  employed  in  the  Southern  States,  as  a  wash  in  a 
disagreeable  ulceration  of  the  feet  to  which  the  negroes  are  liable.  The  powder  upon  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  A.  speciosa  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  errhine.  W. 

ANEMONE  PRATENSIS,  Meadow  Anemone.  This  plant  enjoyed  at  one  time  considerable 
credit  from  the  recommendation  of  Storck,  who  believed  that  ho  had  found  it  useful  in 
amaurosis  and  other  complaints  of  the  eye,  in  secondary  sypliilis,  and  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. Dr.  J.  de  Ramm  found  it  also  very  useful  in  hooping-cough.  A.  Pulsatilla  {pulsatilla), 
an  analogous  species,  has  been  employed  for  similar  purposes:  and  favourable  reports  have 
been  made  of  its  efficacy  in  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  hooping-cough.  The  pre- 
paration employed  was  an  extract  of  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant,  which  was  given  by 
Storck  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains  daily,  gradually  increased  to  twenty  grains  or  more. 
In  large  doses  it  was  found  frequently  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  griping  and  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  acted  as  a  diuretic.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  favourite  remedy 
with  the  homoeopathists.  The  species  of  Anemone  above  mentioned  are  European  plants, 
and  are  not  cultivated  in  this  country.  We  have  several  native  species.  One  of  them,  A. 
nemorosa,  which  is  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  said  to  act  as  a  poison  to 
cattle,  producing  bloody  urine  and  convulsions.  It  is  stated  also  to  have  proved,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  a  speedy  cure  for  tinea  capitis.  Most  of  the  species  are,  in  the  recent 
state,  acrid  and  rubefacient,  resembling  in  this  respect  other  Ranunculaceae.  They  contain 
a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  named  anemonin.  convertible  into  anemonic  acid  by  the 
action  of  alkalies.  [Ann.  der  Pharm.,  xxxii.  276.)  It  is  deposited  by  water  distilled  from  the 
fresh  herb  upon  standing,  and  resembles  camphor.  According  to  J.  Miiller,  it  is  formed  by 
a  metamorphosis  of  the  acrid  matters  which  are  distilled  with  the  water.  [Pharm.  Cent. 
Blatt,  Sept.  11,  1850,  p.  618.)  The  A.  Ludoviciana,  an  .American  species,  growing  in  Minne- 
sota and  other  parts  beyond  the  Mississippi,  has  been  employed  with  supposed  advantage 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Miller,  of  St.  Paul,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  eyes,  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
syphilitic  aflfections.  Mr.  A.  W.  Miller,  having  submitted  the  plant  to  chemical  examination, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  anemonin  from  it.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1862,  p.  SCO.)    AV. 

ANILIN.  Aniline.  Anilia.  This  is  an  organic  alkaloid  obtained  from  coal  tar.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Unverdorben,  in  1826,  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  in- 
digo, and  was  named  by  liim  crystalline.  Fritzshe,  who  obtained  it  afterwards  from  indigo 
by  another  process,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  it  the  name  of  anilin.  In  1837 
Runge  obtained  three  volatile  principles  from  coal  tar,  which  he  named  kinol,  leucol,  undpyr- 
rhol.  Of  these,  kinol  was  afterwards  found  by  Hoflfmann  to  be  identical  with  anilin,  and 
leucol  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  same  as  quinolin  (cincholin),  [Seepage  290.)  Nitro- 
benzole  has  also  been  made  to  yield  anilin  by  various  processes;  and  this  and  coal  tar  are  its 
chief  practical  sources.  "When  coal  tar  is  distilled,  a  set  of  the  more  volatile  principles  first 
come  over,  and,  when  condensed  in  the  liquid  form,  constitute  the  liffht  oil  of  tar.  This 
includes  benzole.  Afterwards,  another  set  come  over,  heavier,  and  with  a  higher  boiling 
point,  and  these  are  all  embraced  under  the  name  of  the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  Among  these  are 
anilin,  quinolin,  creasote,  phenol,  &c.  After  these  follow  other  substances  having  when  con- 
densed a  buttery  consistence,  among  which  are  paraffin,  &c.  The  heavy  oil  comes  over  be- 
tween the  temperatures  of  300°  and  450°  F.  At  a  higher  heat  than  about  480°  F.  anilin  is 
no  longer  found  among  the  results  of  distillation.  Hoffmann  procures  anilin  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  heavy  oil  already  referred  to  is  agitated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  set  aside 
for  12  or  14  hours.  The  liquid  separates  into  an  oily  and  an  acid  layer.  The  latter  is  se- 
parated and  agitated  with  another  portion  of  oil,  though  not  to  full  saturation.  The  acid 
liquid  containing  the  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  muriates,  having  been  filtered  to  separate  all 
the  oil,  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  lime  and  distilled.  A  milky  liquid  comes  over  containing 
the  alkaloids,  and  anilin  among  them.  These  are  again  saturated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  solution,  after  being  concentrated  by  a  water- bath,  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
soda  or  potassa.  The  bases  tlien  set  free  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and,  having  been 
removed  by  a  pipette,  are  rectified  by  distillation.  The  distillate  which  first  comes  over,  at 
a  heat  short  of  400°  to  420°  F.,  is  anilin  sufficiently  pure  for  commercial  purposes.  Beyond 
the  latter  heat  it  is  principally  quinolin  that  comes  over.  To  get  anilin  chemically  pure, 
oxalic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  is  added  to  the  impure  alkaloid.  Oxalate  of  anilin  is  thrown 
down  af  a  mass  of  white  crystals.  This  is  washed  with  alcohol,  pressed,  and  then  dis- 
solved ill  water  with  a  little  alcohol,  from  which  the  oxalate  crystallizes  on  concentration. 
The  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  a  caustic  alkali,  and  the  anilin,  thus  set  free,  ^s  distilled  once 
more.  Water  first  comes  over,  then  water  with  some  anilin,  and  lastly  pare  onilin.  (Se« 
Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm. y  Jan.  and  March,  1861,  pp.  39  and  129,  for  the  ab8tra<»»  of  t  paper  by 
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M.  E.  Kopp,  abridged  from  the  Monitew  Scientifigve,  t.  ii.  Ur.  86.)  For  tlie  mode  of  preparing 
ftnilin  from  nitrobenzole,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  Am. 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1862,  p   2»6. 

Properties.  Pure  anilin  is  a  thin  colourless  fluid,  of  an  oily  appearance;  but  n*  found  m 
the  shops  it  is  generally  more  or  less  coloured,  and  sometimes  of  a  deep  reddish-brown.  It 
has  a  peculiar  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  pungent,  aromatic,  burning  taste,  and  the  pp. 
gr.  1-020  {Hoffmann),  1-028  {Fritzthe).  It  is  not  solidified  at  — 4°  F.,  boils  at  360°,  and  ka 
vapours  are  condensed  unchanged.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Tliongh  possessed  o? 
strong  basic  powers,  it  does  not  restore  the  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  nor  does  it  redden 
turmeric.  It  changes,  however,  the  violet  colour  of  dahlias  to  green.  W  ith  the  acids  it  forms 
soluble  and  readily  crystallizable  salts.  It  is  inflammable,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
becoming  at  first  yellowish,  afterwards  reddish,  and  ultimately  brown.  A  characteristic 
property  is  that  it  produces  instantly  a  deep-blue  or  purple  colour  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  chlorinated  lime  or  other  hypochlorite.  Dr.  Letheby  has  described  a  very  deli- 
cate t^st  for  this  alkaloid  If  a  drop  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  clean  platinum  foil,  and  touched  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the 
solution  acquires  a  bluish,  then  a  violet,  and  ultimately  a  pink  colour.  (Pftann.  Joum.,  Sept. 
1862,  p.  128.)  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen;  its  formula  being  r,.,H.N. 
The  chief  value  of  anilin  at  present  is  for  the  colouring  matters  derived  from  it.  IJeaiiti'ful 
reds,  purples,  yellows,  and  blues,  and  various  other  lints  are  obtained  from  it,  some  of  them 
truly  magnificent.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Sci.  and  Arts,  May,  18t'.3,  p.  417.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Anilin  is  said  by  Wohler  and  Frerichs  to  have  no  poisonous 
action  on  dogs.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  which  show  that  it  has  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence on  leeches  and  frogs,  and  young  rabbits  were  killed  by  it:  but  these  prove  nothing 
as  to  its  eff'ects  on  man.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  workman  having  been  exposed 
strongly  to  the  vapours  of  anilin,  in  consequence  of  a  vessel  containing  it  having  broken 
and  spilled  the  contents  over  his  person,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  great  prostration, 
from  which,  however,  he  recovered  under  stimulating  treatment.  {3Ied.  Times  and  Gaz.^ 
June  7,  1862.)  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  Liverpool,  has  employed  the  sulphate  remedially,  and  speaks 
favonrably  of  its  effects  in  chorea.  A  remarkable  effect  w^hich  he  found  it  to  produce  waa  a 
transient  blueness  of  the  skin  and  lips,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  oxidation  of  anilin  in  the 
blood.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  Nov.  1861,  p.  284.)  In  some  instances  headache  and  symptoms  of 
general  depression  were  experienced,  which,  however,  disappeared  without  leaving  any  un- 
pleasant effect.  The  sulphate  is  made  by  .simply  saturating  the  alkaloid  with  the  acid.  Prof. 
Procter  give.s  the  following  formula.  Take  <")(.)<)  grains  of  pure  anilin,  2r)0  grains  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  4  fluidounces  of  distilled  water.  Mix  the  acid  and  water,  add  the  anilin,  and  agi- 
tate till  a  thick  mass  is  formed,  and  the  odour  of  anilin  is  lost.  Wa^ib  this  with  strong  alco- 
hol till  the  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  removed,  press  the  salt  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dry 
it  in  the  dark.  (Am.  J.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1862,  p.  208.)  The  salt  is  liable  to  be  decomposed, 
and  to  change  colour  win  n  1  to  air  and  light.    Water  at  60°  di.ssolves  about  6  per  cent. 

It  is  only  sparingly  solut  l>ut  freely  in  hot  ab.-^olute  alcohol.    It  is  njore  soluble  in 

diluted  alcohol,  and  in!*<>  er.    The  limits  of  the  dose  have  not  been  satisfactorily 

determined.    It  has  bcvn  ie  dose  of  three-fourths  of  a  grain  gra«lually  increased 

to  four  or  even  sfven  grm  ui  any  derangement  of  tho  functions,  except  the  change 

of  colour  above  referred  to;  but  how  far  the  latter  dose  may  be  exceeded  with  impunity  hae 
not  been  ascertained.  (.Inn.  de  Thfrap.,  1864,  p.  101.)  From  trials  which  have  been  made 
of  Uio  remedy  by  Drs.  Frascr  and  Davis,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  sulphate  \a  much 
lest  powerful  than  the  free  alkaloid;  and  it  in  even  stated  that,  while  anilin  itself  is  a 
powerful  poison,  the  sulphate  has  little  effect  on  tho  system.  iPharm.  Joum.t  Sept.  1868, 
p.  183  )  W. 

A^IMK.  Gum  Anim/.  The  substance  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  onim/  is  a  rcsin 
Hupposcd  to  be  derived  from  the  fft/m^nira  f^otsrhont.  n  tr»»e  of  South  .America;  thouirh  thit 
origin  is  dcKied  by  Ilaync.   A<  •  Is 

In  the  bark,  and  is  found  iiU<<  i- 

pal  r      •■    '  '"^  ' ••  w 

col".  -h 

poW   !     '.  ^  iT. 

and  a  mil  >•  taste.  It  Hoftenii  in  the  mouth,  adheres  to  ii  '  hen  in  pow- 
der, and  !■  If**  with  hrnt,  diffusing  Un  fijjrrenhlc  odour  i;  ised  degree. 
\l  consisth  <<t  I  of  a  small 
•Proportion  of  nt,  and  witli 
S<na!I  'm  r  viriety 
is  th  •     ,■  (  .  ^  us 

a*  a  ...V ...... .-.,  n  <-^i  MiTioiiB 

ein t  use,  or  in  the  preparation  of  TamialiWi' 

The  1     .  .        useaseeof  the  lungs.                      W* 
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ANNOTTA.  Orleana.  The  colouring  substance  called  annotta,  amotta,  or  roucou,  is  the 
reddish  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  in  the  fruit  of  Jiixa  Orellana,  a  middling-sized  tree 
growing  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  For  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  tree  and  the  mode  of  preparing  the  annotta,  by  Mr.  Th.  Peckolt,  see  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.  (July,  1859,  p.  360).  The  pulp  is  separated  by  bruising  the  fruit,  mixing  it  with 
water,  then  straining  through  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  till  the  undissolved 
portion  subsides.  The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  mass  which  remains,  having  been 
Buflaciently  dried,  is  formed  into  flat  cakes  or  cylindrical  rolls,  and  sent  into  the  market 
Another  mode  is  to  bruise  the  seeds,  mix  them  with  water,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  fer- 
ment. The  colouring  matter  is  deposited  during  the  fermentation,  after  which  it  is  removed 
and  dried.  In  commerce  there  are  two  kinds  of  annotta,  the  Spanish  or  Brazilian,  and 
French;  the  former  coming  in  baskets  from  Brazil,  the  latter  in  casks  from  French  Guiana. 
The  French,  which  is  also  calledy/o^  annotta,  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  probably  from  having 
been  prepared  by  the  fermenting  process;  but  is  superior,  as  a  dye-stuff,  to  the  Spanish, 
which  is  without  any  disagreeable  odour.  Annotta  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  usually 
rather  soft,  but  hard  and  brittle  when  dry,  of  a  dull  fracture,  of  a  sweetish  peculiar  odour, 
and  a  rough,  saline,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  inflammable,  but  does  not  melt  with  heat.  It 
softens  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour,  but  does  not  dissolve.  Alcohol,  ether, 
the  oils,  and  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  contains  a  peculiar  crys- 
tallizable  colouring  principle,  to  which  M.  Preisser,  its  discoverer,  gave  the  name  of  bixin. 
(See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Be  ser.,  v.  258.)  The  chief  uses  to  which  annotta  is  applied  are  fox 
dyeing  silk  and  cotton  orange-yellow,  and  for  colouring  cheese.  The  colour,  however, 
which  it  imparts  to  cloth,  is  fugitive.  It  has  been  given  internally  as  a  medicine;  but  is 
not  now  used,  and  probably  exercises  little  influence  upon  the  system.  In  pharmacy  it  is 
used  to  colour  plasters,  and  has  occasionally  been  substituted  for  saffron.  It  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  largely  adulterated;  and  red  ochre,  powdered  bricks,  colcothar,  farinaceous 
substances,  chalk,  sulphate  of  lime,  turmeric,  etc.  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  mineral  substances,  if  present,  will  be  left  behind  when  the  annotta  is  burned.  (See, 
in  reference  to  its  adulteration,  Pharm.  Journ.,  xv.  199,  299,  and  323.)  W. 

ANTENNARIA  MARGARITACEA.  This  is  one  of  our  indigenous  plants  which  are 
known  commonly  by  the  name  of  life  everlasting.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  foot  or  two 
in  height,  and  grows  everywhei*e  in  the  U.  States  northward  of  N.  Carolina.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  plant,  see  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  (p.  229),  The  flowers  are  of  a  pearly 
whiteness,  and  slightly  fragrant.  The  leaves  are  the  part  used,  having  the  credit,  with  the 
"eclectics,"  of  being  somewhat  astringent  and  expectorant.  W. 

ANTIIRAKOKALI.  This  preparation,  introduced  by  Dr.  Polya,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  sim- 
ple and  the  sulphuretted.  The  simple  anthrakokali  is  formed  by  adding  IGO  parts  of  por- 
phyrized  mineral  coal  to  192  parts  of  a  concentrated  and  boiling  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassa,  contained  in  an  iron  vessel,  the  whole  being  well  stirred  together.  When  the  mixture 
is  completed,  the  vessel  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  stirring  continued  until  the  whole 
is  converted  into  a  homogeneous  black  powder.  The  sulphuretted  anthrakokali  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner,  16  parts  of  sulphur  being  mixed  with  the  mineral  coal  before  it  is 
added  to  the  caustic  potassa  solution.  Dr.  Polya  recommends  these  preparations,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  in  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  rheumatic  tumours  of  the  joints, 
and  certain  herpetic  affections.  The  dose  is  a  grain  and  a  half  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  liquorice  root.  For  external  use, 
sixteen  grains  may  be  rubbed  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  to  form  an  ointment,  to  be  used  by 
friction  night  and  morning.  B. 

ANTHRISCUS  CEREFOLIUM.  De  Cand.  Chterophyllum  sativum.  Lam.  Scandix  Cerefo- 
Hum.  Linn.  Chervil.  An  annual  European  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  potherb,  and 
supposed  by  some  physicians  to  possess  remedial  powers.  It  has  a  strong  agreeable  odour, 
especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  pungent,  slightly  bitterish  taste.  These  properties  it  owes 
to  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  said  to  be  deob- 
struent,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and  has  been  recommended  by  different  authors  in 
consumption,  scrofula,  dropsy,  cutaneous  and  scorbutic  affections,  and  as  an  external  ap- 
plication to  swollen  breasts,  bruises,  and  other  local  complaints  or  injuries.  It  is,  however, 
very  feeble,  and  is  more  used  as  an  addition  to  broths  than  as  a  medicine.  W. 

ANTIMONIATED  HYDROGEN.  This  is  a  gaseous  substance,  and,  being  taken  by  in- 
halation, is  prepared  at  the  moment  of  administration.  A  drachm  of  pure  antimony  and 
twice  the  quantity  of  pure  zinc  formed  into  an  alloy,  and  a  drachm  of  tartar  emetic  or 
chloride  of  antimony,  are  mixed,  and  introduced  into  a  bottle  with  a  large  tubulure;  and 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  gas  is  wanted  for  inhalation,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
muriatic  acid  is  added,  of  which  the  whole  quantity  must  not  exceed  about  eight  drachms. 
Muriatic  acid  gas  is  evolved  at  the  same  time  with  the  antimoniated  hydrogen;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  inhalation  of  the  former,  a  sponge  wet  with  an  alkaline  solution  's  made  to  close 
the  respiratory  orifices.    This  arrests  the  acid  gas,  but  allows  the  other  to  pass  into  't* 
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lungs.  The  patient  is  t'«  breathe  the  atmosphere  impregnated  in  this  manner  for  five  mi 
nates  every  hour.  Besides,  the  bottle  mny  be  left  unstopped  in  the  mean  time,  so  that  tb« 
air  of  the  chamber  may  become  more  or  less  aftected.  It  is  asserted  that  few  therapeutica* 
agents  are  more  powerful  than  this  in  pneumonia  and  capillary  bronchitis  vrith  fever.  The 
gas  is  inodorous  and  unirriiating,  and  the  respiration  is  in  no  degree  oppressed.  The  pulse 
diminishes  ill  f  iiid  force,  u'  .r  vomiting:  the  •  *       i ion  is  facili- 

tated and  iiicr  '  a  cure  is  <  ickly  than  hy  ai:  i^vn  method 

of  treatment.    .       the  statenu;.  .   ; ..j  M.  J.  Uannon,  an  ;t.  ..i..^.  v>f  which  may 

be  seen  in  Bouchardat't  Annuaire  (ItiOt),  p.  143).  W. 

ANTIRRHIN'IM  MN"  ARI.V.  Linn,    /vinarta  Vti/^an».  (Lindley.)   Common  Toadflax.    Thia 
is  a  perennial  -  plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  narrow  linear 

leaves,  and  at  ri>\vdcd  spike  of  large  yellow  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 

but  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  now  grows  in  great  abundance  along 
the  road-sides,  through  the  Middle  States.  It  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  shape  of 
its  leaf,  and  its  conspicuous  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  succession  fi"om  June  to  Oc- 
tober. The  herb  is  the  part  used.  It  should  be  collected  when  in  flower,  dried  quickly, 
and  kept  excluded  from  the  air.  When  fresh  it  has  a  peculiar,  heavy,  rather  disagreeable 
odour,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by  drying.  The  taste  is  herbaceous,  weakly 
saline,  bitter,  and  slightly  acrid.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  hae 
been  used  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  most  conveniently  employed 
in  infusion.  The  fresh  plant  is  sometimes  applied,  in  the  shape  of  poultice  or  fomentation, 
to  hemorrhoidal  tumours;  and  an  ointment  made  from  the  flowers  has  been  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  locally  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  flowers  are  used  in  (jer- 
many  for  dyeing  yellow.  W. 

AQUA  BINELLI.    An  Italian  nostrum,  named  after  a  physician  of  Turin,  which  at  one 

time  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  styptic;  but  has  been  proved  to  possesa 

very  little  efticiioy.   It  is  a  transparent  licjuid,  with  Tittle  taste  and  an  empyreumatio  odour, 

0...1    nfio,-  tiic  discovery  of  crcasote,  was  conjectured  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  that 

It  in  now  out  of  use.   A  recipe  for  its  preparation  is  given  in  the  Atmuairt  di 

'I'jue,  lh4:J,  p.  227.  W. 

AQU1LKGI.\  VULG-VKIS.     Columbine.    A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  in 

Euroin',  Viit  cultiviited  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  flower.    All  parts  of  it  have  been 

fd.    The  root,  leaves,  and  flowers  have  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 

The  seeds  are  small,  black,  shining,  inodorous,  and  of  an  oleaginous 

''  Ity  a  sense  of  acrimony.   Columbine  has  been  considered  diuretic, 

J>utic,  and  has  been  employed  in  jaundice,  in  small-pox  to  pro- 

1  ui.  Ml  -I  uivy,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerarj'.    It  is  not  used  at  present,  and 

i-  -  r^d  to  possess  dangerous  properties,  like  most  other  KanunculncosB.      W. 

.Ai  '^''''  ^''■'     Tljis  is  the  product  of  Areca  Catechu,  an  East  India  tree  be- 

H^g  ^     The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  and  ^liapc  of  a  small 

Im,  .  _    .  colour,  contains  the  nut  embedded  in  a  fibrous,  fleshy  en- 

velope, ft  1  with  a  brittle  shell  which  adheres  to  the  exterior  flesh.    The  kernel, 

which  i"  ut  of  commerce,  is  of  a  roundish  conical  shape,  rather  larger  than  »- 

of  a  deep-brown,  diversified  with  a  fawn  colour,  so  as  to  present  % 
>\  internally  brownish-red  with  whitish  veins,  very  hard,  of  a  feeble 
•  I  '     *■  '    '  1  taste.   It  abouii  '  lin,  and 

C"r:  ile  oil,  lignin.  "i^  •  saline 

and  With  lime,  furiniiig  i  itury  ho  well  knrtwn  by  the  nntne  uf  JJelri.    The  red 

colotir  which  thi«  mittur.  •->  the  snliva  nnd  tho  excrement**  i"  nwJnjr  t'*  'he  ar<«cf| 

,,,.,;-■,-,.,■  ,   ,    .    .,,c 

is 


c —  .:  ;  - 

use  i  iy  in  tircat  Ki 

wonn  M  of  from  four  t  .    .  ,       .    .  •, 

496.)  W.   , 

AROEMONR  MEXICANA.  Prwklff  Poppy.    An  annual  flnnt.  bclnnjr^np  tn  the  Pfifwv^j 

ttcetp,  growing  In  our  Southern  anci  Western  Slates,  Mr^  "d 

Ih  manv  parts  also  of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia.    It   h  <, 

,    .    .     •  ...      ,.     ,    .  .    ,  ...  y 
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reflected  si  gmas.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  milky,  viscid  juice,  which  becomes  yel- 
low on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  statements  of  different  authors,  it  may  be  interre«i 
that  the  plant  is  emetic  and  purgative,  and  possesses  also  narcotic  properties.  The  juice, 
which  is  acrid,  has  been  used  internally  in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  as  a  local 
application  to  warts  and  chancres,  and  in  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  flowers  are  stated  by 
De  CandoUe  to  have  been  employed  as  a  soporific.  But  the  seeds  are  most  esteemed.  They 
are  small,  round,  black,  and  roughish.  In  the  dose  of  two  drachms,  infused  in  a  pint  of 
water,  they  are  said  to  act  as  an  emetic.  In  smaller  doses  they  are  purgative.  An  oil  may 
be  obtained  from  them  by  expression,  which  has  the  cathartic  property  of  the  seeds,  and, 
according  to  M.  Lepine,  might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  arts.  [Juum.  de  rharm.^  Juil- 
let,  18'il,  p.  16.)  According  to  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  the  seeds  unite  an  anodyne  and  soporifio 
with  the  cathartic  property ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Aftieck,  of  Jamaica,  have  proved  use- 
ful in  flatulent  colic,  given  in  emulsion,  in  the  dose  of  about  eight  grains,  repeated  every 
half  hour  till  three  doses  were  taken.  The  pain  was  relieved,  and  the  bowels  opened. 
[Pharm.  Journ.y  xiii.  G42.)  W. 

ARSENIATE  OF  AMMONIA.  Ammonise  Arsenias.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  crystals  by 
saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  by  Biett  in 
several  inveterate  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  administered  in  solution,  formed  by  dissolving 
a  grain  of  the  salt  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water.  Of  this  the  dose  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  drops,  given  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  gradually  increased.  B. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  Acidum  Arsenicum.  This  acid  is  described  ni  page  141.  It  has  similar 
therapeutic  efi"ect8  to  those  of  arsenious  acid,  but  is  more  poisonous.  The  dose  is  the 
twentieth  of  a  grain,  given  in  aqueous  solution.  B. 

ASARABACCA.  This  is  the  product  of  Asarum  Europseum,  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  Europe,  between  37°  and  60°  north  latitude,  in  woods  and  shady  places, 
and  flowering  in  May.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  acrid.  The  leaves  were  specially  directed 
by  the  London  College,  when  the  plant  was  recognised  as  ofiicinal;  but  the  whole  plant, 
including  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  is  usually  kept  in  the  shops.  The  root  is 
about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  of  a  grayish  colour,  quadrangular,  knotted  and  twisted, 
and  sometimes  furnished  with  radicles  at  each  joint.  It  has  a  smell  analogous  to  that  of 
pepper,  an  acrid  taste,  and  aff^ords  a  grayish  powder.  The  leaves,  which  have  long  foot- 
stalks, are  kidney-shaped,  entire,  somewhat  hairy,  of  a  shining  deep-green  colour  when 
fresh,  nearly  inodorous,  with  a  taste  slightly  aromatic,  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  Their 
powder  is  yellowish-green.  Both  parts  rapidly  lose  their  activity  by  keeping,  and  ulti- 
mately become  inert.  Geiger,  however,  asserts  that  they  keep  well  if  perfectly  dry.  Their 
virtues  are  imparted  to  alcohol  and  water,  but  are  dissipated  by  decoction.  According  to 
MM.  Feneulle  and  Lassaigne,  the  root  contains  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  a  very  acrid  fixed 
oil,  a  yellow  substance  analogous  to  cytisin,  starch,  albumen,  mucilage,  citric  acid,  and 
saline  matters.  The  latest  analysis  is  by  Griiger,  who  found  in  the  rooi  a  liquid  volatile 
oil,  two  concrete  volatile  substances  called  respectively  asarum  caviphor  or  asarone,  and 
euaritfy  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  asarin,  tannin,  extractive,  resin,  starch,  gluten, 
albumen,  lignin,  citric  acid,  and  various  salts;  in  the  leaves,  asarin,  tannin,  extractive, 
chlorophyll,  albumen,  citric  acid,  and  lignin.  The  active  principles  appear  to  be  the  vola- 
tile oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  glutinous,  yellow,  of  an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  and 
a  smell  like  that  of  valerian,  and  the  asarin,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  very  bitter, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  cytisin  of  Feneulle  and  Lassaigne.  (See  Cytisus  Laburnum, 
in  Part  III.)  The  root  and  leaves  of  asarabacca,  either  fresh  or  carefully  dried,  are  pow- 
erfully emetic  and  cathartic,  and  were  formerly  much  used  in  Europe  with  a  view  to  these 
effects.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  But  as  an  emetic  they  have  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  ipecacuanha;  and  they  are  now  used  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  an 
errhine.  One  or  two  grains  of  the  powdered  root,  snufted  up  the  nostrils,  produce  much 
irritation,  and  a  copious  flow  of  mucus,  which  is  said  to  continue  sometimes  for  several 
days.  The  leaves  are  milder,  and  generally  preferred.  They  should  be  used  in  the  quan- 
tity of  three  or  four  grains,  repeated  every  night  until  the  desired  effect  is  experienced. 
They  have  been  strongly  recommended  in  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face,  mouth,  and  throat;  and  are  in  great  repute  in  Russia, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  deranged  state  of  health  consequent  on  habits  of  intoxication.     W. 

ASCLEPIAS  CURASSAVICA.  Bastard  Ipecacuanha.  Redhead.  Blood  Weed.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  species  of  Asclepias,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  bearing  umbels  of  bright-red 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  abounding  especially  in  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts,  where 
it  is  considerably  used  as  a  medicine.  Both  the  root  and  expressed  juice  are  emetic,  the 
former  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  scruples,  the  latter  in  that  of  a  fluidounce  or  more.  They 
are  also  cathartic  in  somewhat  smaller  doses;  and  the  expressed  juice,  made  into  a  syruj 
with  sugar,  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  worms.  The  medicine,  hj'weter, 
is  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  operation.    According  to  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  the  plant  oxw  a\so 
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be  usefully  employed  in  arresting  hemorrhages,  and  in  obstinate  gonorrhoea,  m  whieb  it  has 
been  found  very  efficient  by  Dr.  Barbara.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xix.  19  )  W 

ASCLEPIAS  INCARNATA.  Flesh-coloured  A fdepias.  [Oray's  Manual,  f.^^bZ.)  This  sp^ 
oies  of  Asclepias  held  formerly  a  place  in  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the  U.  S,  Pharmaco 
poeia,  from  which,  however,  it  was  dismissed  at  the  recent  revision  of  that  work.  It  has  an 
erect  downy  stem,  branched  above,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  opposite, 
nearly  sessile,  lanceolate,  somewhat  downy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  red,  sweet-scented,  and 
disposed  in  numerous  crowded  erect  umbels,  which  are  generally  in  pairs.  The  nectary  is 
entire,  with  its  horn  exserted.  In  one  variety  the  flowers  are  white.  The  plant  grows  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Slates,  preferring  a  wet  soil,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  Upon 
being  wounded  it  emits  a  milky  juice.  The  root  was  the  officinal  portion.  Its  properties  are 
probably  similar  to  those  of  A.  Syriaca;  but  they  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  fully 
tested.  Dr.  Griffith  states  that  it  has  been  employed  by  several  physicians,  who  speak  of  it 
as  a  useful  emetic  and  cathartic.  {Joum.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  iv.  283.)  Dr.  Tully,  of 
New  Haven,  has  found  it  useful  in  catarrh,  asthma,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  worms.     W. 

ASCLEPIAS  SYRIACA.  A.  Syriaca.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  12G5.  .4.  Cornuti  (Decaisne,  Gray't 
if (inua/,  p.  351).  Common  Silk-weed.  Common  Milk-weed.  This,  like  the  preceding  species,  was 
discharged  from  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but,  we  think,  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  used  by  regular  practitioners, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  reputation  with  others.  The  silk-weed  has  simple  stems,  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  with  opposite,  lanceolate-oblong,  petiolate  leaves,  downy  on  their  under 
surface.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale-purple  colour,  sweet-scented,  and  arranged  in  two 
or  three  nodding  umbels.  The  nectary  is  bidentaie.  The  pod  or  follicle  is  covered  with  sharp 
prickles,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  silky  seed-down,  which  has  been  used  as  a  subsii- 
tute  for  fur  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  for  feathers  in  beds  and  pillows. 

This  species  of  Asclepias  is  very  common  in  the  United  States,  growing  in  sandy  fields, 
»n  the  road-si<les,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams,  from  New  England  to  Virginia.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  August.  Like  the  preceding  species,  it  gives  out  a  white  juice  when  wounded, 
and  has  hence  received  the  name  of  milk-weed,  by  which  it  is  frequently  called.  This  juice 
has  a  faint  smell,  a  sub-acrid  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  According  to  Shuliz,  8U  parts  of 
it  contain  GO  of  water,  8-5  of  a  wax  like  fatty  matter,  5  of  caoutchouc,  0-5  of  gum,  1  of  sugar 
with  salts  of  acetic  acid,  and  1  of  other  salts.  {Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  o02.)  Dr.  C. 
List  has  found  the  chief  solid  ingredient  of  the  juice  to  be  a  peculiar  crystalline  ^ubstance, 
of  a  resinous  character,  closely  allied  to  laclucone,  and  which  he  proposes  to  call  asctepionc 
To  obtain  it,  the  juice  is  coagulated  by  heat,  filtered  so  as  to  separate  the  liquid  portion, 
and  then  digested  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  asclepioue,  and  yields  it  by  evaporation. 
To  purify  it,  the  residue  must  be  treated  repeatedly  with  anhydrous  ether,  which  leaves  an- 
other substance  undissolved.  It  is  white,  crystalline,  tasteless,  inodorous,  fusible,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  concentrated  acetic  acid.  A 
strong  hot  solution  of  potassa  does  not  affect  it.  Its  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  its  formula  C4^nj^0,.  (List,  Liebiya  AnnaUn,  Jan.  18i'J. ) 

Medical  Properties  and  Ukcs.  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  found  the  root  possessed 
of  anodyne  properties.  He  gave  it  with  advantage  to  an  asthmatic  patient,  and  in  a  case  of 
typhus  fever  attended  with  catarrh.  In  both  instances  it  appeared  to  prouiotu  expectoration, 
and  to  relieve  pain,  cough,  and  dyspnoea.  He  gave  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
roof,  in  divided  doses,  during  the  day,  and  employed  it  also  in  strong  infusion.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  authors,  dated  Jan.  22d,  1850,  Dr.  A.  E.  Thonuis,  of  Rocky  Spring,  Mis.-issippi, 
stated  (hat  he  had  employed  the  root  in  scrofula  with  great  success,  and  iu  dyspepsia  with 
advantage.  He  found  it  cathartic  and  alterative,  but  observed  no  anodyne  property.  He 
wa^  induced  to  try  it  by  having  noticed  that  it  was  much  used  by  the  planters  iu  scrofula 

ar,.i  r.ti,,.,.  .ti.,,....,.     I  »^„  ij.f.  recommendation  of  Dr.  McLean,  of  Kentucky,  who  hud  em- 

•  y  years,  with  the  most  satisfactory  resuliti.  In  a  letter  subse- 
l-can  himself,  this  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  asclepias  root 
has  been  contirmed.  Dr.  McLean  has  also  found  it  an  excellent  alterative  in  hepatic  affec- 
tions: but  he  Hecms  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  root  he  employed  was  from  a  different  spe- 
cies of  Asclepias,  and  one  not  described  in  this  Dispensatory.  Mention  may  hero  be  made 
of  another  indigenou«i  species  of  Asclepias,  A.  vcrltciilata  {Gray't  Manual,  p.  o54),  which  has 
reputation  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  as  a  remedy  irt  snakebites  and  the  bites  of 
venonious  insects.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  decoction  of  the  frc.-^h  plant  froot, 
Stem,  and  leaves),  of  which  three  gills  are  said  to  have  been  taken  at  a  dr.'iu}{hi,  with  iho 
effect  >f  producing  an  anodyne  and  sudorific  effect,  followed  by  a  gentle  sleep.  (See  Va, 
Med  Joum.,  Dec.  18.')8,  p.  45H.)  W. 

ASPARAGUS  OFFICINALIS.  Aopamgut.  This  well-known  garden  vegetable  is  a  nalire 
of  Europe.  It  is  perennial  and  herbaceous.  The  root,  which  is  inodorous,  and  of  a  weak, 
sweetish  taste,  was  formerly  used  as  a  diuretic,  aperient,  and  purifier  of  the  blood;  and  it 
is  stated  to  De  still  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France.    It  is  given  in  the  form  of 
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deeootioa,  made  ia  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  ounces  of  tho  root  (o  a  quart  of  wafer. 
Hayne  asserts  that,  in  the  dried  state,  it  is  wholly  inert.  The  young  shoots  are  much  used 
as  food.  Before  being  boiled  they  have  a  disagreeable  taste;  and  their  juice  was  fouud  by 
Robiquet  and  Vauquelin  to  contain  a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  called  asparagin.  (See 
page  90.)  This  has  been  thought  not  to  exert  any  special  influence  on  tJie  system;  but  Dr. 
Allen  Dedrick,  of  New  Orleans,  has  found  it  to  be  sedative  to  the  circulation ;  eight  grains 
of  it  having  reduced  his  own  pulse  from  72  to  56  in  the  minute,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
brief  frontal  headache,  a  sense  of  fulness  of  the  eyes,  and  a  feeling  of  muscular  weakness 
were  experienced.  The  etfect  on  the  pulse  was  perceived  at  the  end  of  hve  minutes,  was  at 
its  height  in  an  hour,  and  continued  so  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  gradually  subsided.  The 
pulse  was  also  rendered  intermittent.  (iV.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xi.  198.)  Asparagin  is 
said  to  be  obtained  with  facility  by  the  process  of  dialysis.  If  the  thick  viscid  mucilage  of 
the  marshmallow  (Althxa  officinalis)  be  put  into  a  dialyser,  with  distilled  water  outside,  the 
asparagin  passes  into  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion. (See  Fharm.  Joum.,  May,  18G2,  p.  572.)  It  might  probably  be  obtained  in  the  same 
way  from  an  infusion  of  asparagus. 

The  sprouts  themselves  are  not  without  eflFect;  as  the  urine  acquires  a  disagreeable  odour 
very  soon  after  they  have  been  eaten.  They  have  been  accused  of  producing  irritation,  with 
a  morbid  flow  of  mucus,  of  the  urinary  passages.  {^Ann.  de  ThSrap.,  1861,  p.  107.)  They 
are  considered  by  some  writers  as  diuretic,  aperient,  and  deobstruent,  and  as  constituting  a 
very  wholesome  and  useful  article  of  diet,  early  in  the  spring,  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 
Broussais  thought  that  they  were  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  recommended  them  especially 
in  hypertrophy,  and  other  diseases  of  that  organ  attended  with  excessive  action,  and  with- 
out phlogosis  of  the  stomach.  M.  Gendrin,  however,  after  much  experience  with  asparagus, 
affirms  that  he  never  knew  it  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  over  the  heart,  and  ascribes 
its  palliative  efi"ects,  in  diseases  of  that  organ,  to  a  diuretic  action.  He  found  it,  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  he  administered  it,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  which,  in  some  in- 
etances,  was  quintupled.  The  most  convenient  forms  for  exhibition  are  those  of  syrup  and 
extract,  prepared  from  the  shoots.  The  former  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces,  the  latter,  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm.  The  syrup  may  be  made  by  adding  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  sugar  to  the  expressed  juice  of  the  shoots,  previously  deprived  of  its  albu- 
men by  exposure  to  heat  and  by  filtration ;  the  extract,  by  evaporating  the  same  juice  to  the 
consistence  of  a  pilular  mass.  Dr.  S.  J.  Jefi"erson,  of  England,  has  employed  a  tincture  of 
asparagus  _for  16  years  with  great  benefit,  as  an  adjuvant  of  other  diuretics.  He  prepares 
the  tincture  either  by  macerating  6  ounces  of  the  dried  tops  in  2  pints  of  proof  spirit;  or 
by  taking  5  pounds  of  the  fresh  tops,  expressing  the  juice,  evaporating  it  to  a  pint,  strain- 
ing, and  adding  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit.  He  gives  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  with 
each  dose  of  the  diuretic  employed.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxx.  490,  from  the  Assoc. 
Med.  Journ.)  The  berries  are  capable  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  afi^ording 
alcohol  by  distillation.  In  their  unripe  state  they  possess  the  same  properties  as  the  shoots, 
and  probably  in  a  much  higher  degree.  We  have  employed  a  syrup  prepared  from  them, 
with  apparent  advantage,  in  a  case  of  diseased  heart.  The  seeds  have  been  tried  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cofi"ee,  which,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  they  are  said  to  resemble  in  flavour. 
(See  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July  19,  1854.)  W. 

ASPLENIUM  FILIX  FCEMINA.  R.  Brown.  Female  Fern.  This  is  the  Polypodium  Filix 
foemina  of  Linn.,  the  Aspidium  Filix  foemina  of  Swartz,  and  the  Athyrium  Fdix  foemina  of 
Roth.  It  has  a  root  analogous  in  character  to  that  of  the  male  fern  [Aspidium  Filix  mas)^ 
and  has  been  supposed  to  possess  similar  vermifuge  properties.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
not  used.  The  vulgar  name  oi  female  fern  is  also  given  to  the  Pteris  aguilina,  or  common  brake^ 
which  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  the  property  of  destroying  the  tape-worm.  The  leaves 
of  two  species  of  Asplenium,  A.  Trichomanes,  or  common  spleenwort,  and  A.  Adiantum-nigrum, 
or  black  spleentcort,  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  the  maidenhairs 
(Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  and  A.  Pedatum)  as  pectorals,  though  destitute  of  the  aromatic 
flavour  which  is  the  chief  recommendation  of  these  plants.  W. 

ASTER  rUNICEUS.  {Gray's  Manual,  p.  195.)  This  species  of  Aster  is  a  very  common 
indigenous  plant,  growing  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  in  low  swampy  places.  The  rootlets 
are  said  to  be  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  asiiingent,  and  have  been  employed  in  domestic 
and  irregular  practice  as  a  stimulating  diaplioretic,  in  rheumatic  and  catarrhal  aff"ections. 
Other  species  also  of  Aster  have  attracted  attention  for  supposed  remedial  powers.     W. 

ATHEROSPERMA  MOSCHATA.  Australian  Sassafras.  The  bark  of  this  tree  contains 
a  volatile  oil  which  is  obtained  by  distillation,  and  has  gained  some  reputation  in  Australia 
as  a  remedy.  It  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  at  the  same  time  sedative  in  its 
action  on  the  heart.  The  dose  is  a  drop  every  6  or  8  hours.  A  new  alkaloid  called  athero- 
epermin  has  been  extracted  from  the  bark  by  M.  Zeyer,  of  Munich.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  April 
1863,  p.  447.)  VV. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.    Balsam  of  Gilead.  Balsamum  Oileadense.    Baumt  de  la  Mecque.  Fr 
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Tbe  genuine  balm  of  Gilead  is  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Amyrit  GiUademit  of  Linn.,  the 
BaUamodendron  Gileaden$e  of  Kunth,  a  small  evergreen  tree,  growing  on  the  Asiatic  and 
African  shores*  of  the  lied  Sea.  It  was  in  high  repute  with  the  ancients,  and  still  retains 
its  value  in  the  es^timaiion  of  the  eastern  nations,  among  whom  it  is  employed  both  as  a 
medicine  and  cosmetic.  In  western  Europe  and  in  this  country,  it  is  seldom  found  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  its  use  has  been  entirely  almndoned.  It  is  described  as  a  turbid 
whitish,  thick,  gray,  odorous  liquid,  becoming  solid  by  exposure.  It  possesses  no  medical 
properties  which  do  not  exist  in  other  balsamic  or  terebintliinate  juices.  It  was  formerly- 
known  by  the  name  of  opobaUamum;  while  the  dried  twigs  of  the  tree  were  called  xylobal- 
tamuvi,  and  the  dried  fruit,  earpobaUamum.  W. 

BALS.\M  OF  SULPHUR.  This  name  was  formerly  gixen  to  a  substance  resulting  from 
the  reaction  of  sulphur  upon  olive  oil  at  a  high  temperature.  It  was  directed  in  the  old 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of  Oleum  Sulphuratum;  but  was  discharged 
from  that  work  at  the  last  revision.  The  directions  of  the  College  were  to  boil  eight  porta 
of  olive  oil  and  one  part  of  sublimed  sulphur  together,  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  a  large  iron 
pot,  stirring  them  constantly  till  they  united.  The  iron  pot  was  directed  to  be  large  enough 
to  hold  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  materials  employed:  as  the  mixture  miglit  other- 
wise boil  over.  As  the  vapours  which  rose  were  apt  to  take  fire,  a  lid  was  to  be  at  hand  to 
cover  the  pot,  and  thus  extinguish  the  flame  if  necessary.  Sulphur  is  soluble  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  heated  oil,  from  wliich,  if  the  solution  be  saturated,  it  is  deposited  in  a 
crystalline  state  on  cooling.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  solution  which  this  process  was  intended 
to  eflfect.  The  oil  was  partly  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  preparation  was  an  extremely 
fetid,  acrid,  viscid,  reddish-brown  fluid.  In  order  that  it  might  be  obtained,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  oil  to  the  boiling  point.  Sulphurated  oil ,  or  balsam  of  sulphur,  was  formerly 
thought  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  consumption,  and  other  pectoral  complaints;  but  incon- 
venience arose  from  its  acrid  properties,  and  its  internal  use  was  abandoned.  It  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  applied  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops.    W. 

BALSAMUM  TRANQUILANS.  Baume  Tranquille.  This  is  a  preparation  of  some  note, 
directed  by  the  French  Codex,  and  consisting  essentially  of  olive  oil  holding  in  solution 
the  active  matters  of  certain  narcotic  and  aromatic  plants.  The  fresh  plants  are  boiled 
with  the  oil  until  all  their  water  is  driven  off;  the  oil  is  then  expressed  and  poured  upon 
the  dried  plants  properly  comminuted;  and  the  mixture,  having  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  month,  is  strained,  and  the  oil  decanted.  The  preparation  is  used  by  friction  as  an  ano- 
dyne in  local  pains.  A  formula  for  it  is  contained  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharvi.  (Jan.  1862, 
p.  22),  and  in  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  (Aout,  1802,  p.  121).  W. 

BAPTISIA  TINCTORIA.  Sophora  tinctoria.  Linn.  Podalyria  tinctoria.  Michaux.  Wild  In" 
digo.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  woods  and  dry  barren  uplands.  It  is  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
a  smooth,  very  branching  stem,  small,  ternate,  cuneate  obovate,  bluish-green  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  and,  like  the  whole  plant,  become  blftck 
when  dried.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  most  highly  reconimended,  is  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  of  a  f-l:  liar  odour  in  the  dried  state,  and  of  a  nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  !•  j^pcar  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortical  portion.  Mr.  B.  L.  Smcdley 
has  rendered  ii  |u  •'  *  it  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  July, 
18(i2,  p.  311.)  In  1  1  it  is  said  to  operate  violently  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic;  m 
imaller,  to  product-  ,  .  ill  laxative  eff"ect.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  scarla- 
tina, typhus  fever,  An<l  in  that  state  of  system  wliich  atteu<Is  gangrene  or  mortification. 
Dr.  Thacher  spoke  highly  of  its  cfl^cacy  as  an  external  application  to  obstinate  and  pain- 
ful ulcers:  and  Dr.  C'omstock,  of  Rhode  Island,  found  it  extremely  useful,  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  r^m»»dy,  in  threatene<l  or  exi«»ting  mortification.  By  the  latter  phy- 
sician it  was  ^''  '  Hide  in  the  1  ti  of  an  otince  of  the  root  to  a  pint 
of  water,  of  w  .•  was  adm  very  four  or  eight  hours,  any  ten- 
dency to  '•['<■!  . •;•■■'  -1 ■■■  1 ••■-      y>-   <•"., -,  of  Ores, 

Pcnnsylvii,   ..  r  .  -entcry. 

(A'.  r.Juu.n.  .J  M  _  .  or  cau- 

plasin.    Tlie  stem  ami  1<-  -><  the  same  virtues  nn  the  root,  though  in  a  less  degree 

A  pale-blue  colouring  su!  -  bi»»'n  prepared  from  the  plant  as  a  substitute  for  indigo, 

but  is  greatly  inferior.   Auotlp  li.  Alba,  or  prairie  indigo,  which  is  abundant  in  our 

N.  W.  prairies,  is  said  to  hav<  >pertics,  and  to  be  sometimes  used  as  a  subsUtuta 

for  B.  tinctoria.  W. 

BARBADOES  NUTS.  Purging  NnU.  Phytic  Nutt.  These  are  tbe  seeds  of  the  Curtaa 
pwgang  of  Adanson  {Jatropha  Cureaa  of  Linnaeus),  growing  In  Braiil,  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule,  containing  one  seed  in 
each  cell,  and  is  about  the  .size  of  a  walnut.  The  seeds  are  blackish,  oval,  about  eight  lines 
long.  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other;  and  the  two  si<l«8  present  a  slight  longitudinal 
prominence.    They  yielded  to  Soabeiran  fixed  oil,  an  acrid  retln,  sugar,  gum,  a  fatty  acid, 
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gluten,  a  free  acid  and  salts.  The  oil  may  be  separated  by  expression.  When  fresh  it  is 
without  smell  or  colour,  but  becomes  yellowish  and  slighJly  odorous  by  time.  When  cold  it 
deposits  a  white  substance,  which  is  probably  margarin.  Alcohol  does  not  readily  dissolve 
it.  Some  call  \\  jatropha  oil.  For  an  account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  this  oil,  see  the 
Chemical  Gazette  (Dec.  15,  1854,  p.  4C0).  From  three  to  five  of  the  seeds,  slightly  roasted 
and  deprived  of  their  envelope,  operate  actively  as  a  cathartic,  and  not  unfrequeutly  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vomiting,  with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  stomach.  The  oil  purges  in  the 
dose  of  twelve  or  fifteen  drops,  and  is  analogous  in  its  action  to  croton  oil,  though  less  pow- 
erful. The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  an  acrid  emeto-cathartic,  operating  iu 
the  dose  of  a  few  grains.  Either  of  these  substances  may  produce  serious  consequences  in 
overdoses.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  rubefacient,  and  the  juice  is  said  to  have  been  use- 
fully employed  as  a  local  remedy  in  piles. 

The  seeds  of  Curcas  muUifidus  {Jatropha  multifida,  Linn.)  have  similar  properties,  and 
yield  a  similar  oil.    This  species  also  grows  iu  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  W. 

BASSORA  GUM.  The  plant  which  yields  this  substance  is  unknown.  It  came  into  com- 
merce originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bassora,  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  but  is  fre- 
quently found  mixed  with  gum  brought  from  other  countries,  and  is  probably  not  the  pro- 
duct of  one  plant  exclusively.  It  is  in  irregular  pieces,  of  various  sizes,  never  very  large, 
whit«  or  yellow,  intermediate  in  the  degree  of  its  transparency  between  gum  arable  and 
tragacanth,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  possessed  of  the  property  of  yielding  a  slight  sound 
when  broken  under  the  teeth.  But  a  small  portion  of  it  is  soluble  in  water,  whether  hot  or 
cold.  The  remaiuder  swells  up  considerably,  though  less  than  tragacanth,  and  does  not,  like 
that  substance,  form  a  gelatinous  mass,  as  it  consists  of  independent  granules  which  have  little 
cohesion.  The  soluble  portion  is  pure  gum  or  arabin,  and,  according  to  M.  Gueiin,  consti- 
tutes 11-2  per  cent.  The  insoluble  portion  consists  of  a  peculiar  principle  called  bassorin^ 
associated  with  a  small  proportion  of  saline  substances,  which  yield,  when  the  gum  is  burnt, 
6-6  per  cent,  of  ashes.  The  gum  is  useless  both  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  is  described 
here  only  as  containing  a  principle  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  medicinal 
substances. 

Bassorin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  softens  and  swells  up  in  hot  or  cold 
water.  Diluted  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  dissolve  it  almost  entirely. 
The  acidulous  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  lets  fall  a 
flocculent  precipitate  which  has  all  the  characters  of  pure  gum,  into  which  the  bassorin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  converted  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  This  does  not,  however,  constitute 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  bassorin  dissolved.  By  gradually  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
acidulous  solution,  a  thick  bitterish  liquid  is  obtained,  which  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  am- 
monia when  treated  with  potassa.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  bassorin  into  mucic  and  ox- 
alic acids;  and,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  sweet  crystalline  substance  which 
is  incapable  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  (Gu6rin.)  Vauquelin  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  this  principle,  upon  which  he  conferred  its  present  name,  from  having  first  observed  it 
in  the  Bassora  gum.  Bucholz  afterwards  discovered  the  same,  or  a  closely  analogous  prin- 
ciple, in  tragacanth ;  and  John,  a  principle  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  same,  in  the  gum 
of  the  cherry  tree.  Hence  it  has  sometimes  been  called  tragacanthin  and  cerasin.  M.  Gud- 
rin,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  the  insoluble  principle  of  the  cherry  gum  is  essen- 
tially different  from  bassorin.  Berzelius  considered  the  latter  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
substances  which  he  associated  under  the  name  of  mucilage,  and  of  which  the  mucilages  of 
flaxseed  and  quince  seed  are  examples.  (See  Linum,  p.  514.)  W. 

BDELLIUM.  This  name  has  been  given  to  two  diflFerent  gum-resins,  distinguished  as 
Indian  and  African  bdellium.  Dr.  Royle  was  informed  that  the  former  was  obtained  from  the 
Amyris  Commiphora  of  Roxburgh,  growing  in  India  and  Madagascar.  The  latter  is  said  to 
be  the  product  of  Ueudelotia  Africana,  which  grows  in  Senegal.  Bdellium  sometimes  comes 
mixed  with  gum  arable  and  gum  Senegal.  It  is  either  in  small  roundish  pieces,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  semi-transparent,  and  brittle,  with  a  wax-like  fracture,  or  in  large  irregular  lumps, 
of  a  dark  brownish-red  colour,  less  transparent,  somewhat  tenacious,  and  adhering  to  the 
teeth  when  chewed.  It  has  an  odour  and  taste  like  those  of  myrrh,  but  weaker.  It  is  in- 
fusible and  inflammable,  difi'using  while  it  burns  a  balsamic  odour.  According  to  Pellet ier 
it  consists  of  59  per  cent,  of  resin,  9-2  of  gum,  30-6  of  bassorin,  and  1-2  of  volatile  oil,  in- 
cluding loss.  In  medical  properties  it  is  analogous  to  myrrh,  and  was  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purposes;  but  it  is  now  scarcely  ever  given  internally.  In  Europe,  it  is  still  occa- 
sionally employed  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains.    W. 

BEDEGUAR.  Fungus  Rosarum.  An  excrescence  upon  the  sweetbrier  or  eglantine,  and  other 
species  of  Rosa,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  especially  by  one  or  more  species  of 
Cynips.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  usually  roundish,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  numer- 
ous cells  internally,  in  each  of  which  is  the  larva  of  an  insect.  It  has  little  smell,  and  a 
slightly  astringent  taste.  Though  formerly  considered  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and  lithoa- 
triptic,  and  employed  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  gi\eo  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  forty  grains.  W. 
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BENZOATE  OF  SODA.  Sodx  Benzoat.  This  salt  has  been  employed  by  MM.  Socquet 
and  Bonjean,  in  conjunction  with  silicate  of  soda  and  other  substances,  as  a  remedy  in 
gout  and  rheumatism,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  uric  acid.  It  is  prepared  by  saturat- 
ing a  solutiun  of  benzoic  acid  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  For  the  complicated 
formula  proposed,  including  colchicum  and  aconite,  see  Am.  Joum.  of  rharm.,  July,  18u7, 
p.  814.  B 

BENZOIN  ODORIFERUM.  Necs.  Laurus  Benzoin.  Linn.  Spiee-tcood.  Spiee-huth.  Feter- 
biuh.  An  indigenous  shrub,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  growing  in  moist,  shady  places,  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  long  before  the  leaves, 
and  are  succeeded  by  small  clusters  of  oval  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  are  of  a  shining  crimson  colour.  All  parts  of  the  shrub  have  a  spicy,  agree- 
able flavMur,  which  is  strongest  in  the  bark  and  berries.  The  small  branches  are  some- 
times used  as  a  gently  stimulating  aromatic,  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  deco(;tion.  They 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  this  way  by  the  country  people  as  a  vemiifuge,  and  an  agree- 
able drink  in  low  fevers;  and  the  bark  has  been  used  in  interraittents.  The  berries,  dried 
and  powdercil,  were  sometimes  substituted,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  for  allspice. 
According  to  Dr.  Drake,  the  oil  of  the  berries  is  used  as  a  stimulant.  W. 

BENZOLE.  Benzin.  Benzene.  Phene.  Ilydruret  of  Phenyl.  This  substance  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  commercial  article  sometimes  sold  as  benzine,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
various  carbohydrogens  of  light  sp.gr.,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  gas  and  petro- 
leum. (See  .Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  July,  18G1,  p.  3G7.)  Benzole  is  a  distinct  carbohydrogen, 
with  a  definite  constitution.  It  was  originally  obtained  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with 
lime.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Faraday  as  a  constituent  of  coal-gas  tar.  This  tar, 
when  distilled,  furnishes  coal-naphtha  (the  commercial  benzine  above  referred  to),  a  com- 
plex substance,  containing  a  number  of  carbohydrogens,  among  which  is  benzole.  Upon 
distilling  this  naphtha  from  a  metallic  still,  surmounted  by  an  open  vessel  filled  with  water, 
and  containing  a  worm  terminating  in  a  refrigerated  receiver,  the  benzole  will  pass  over 
and  condense  in  the  receiver;  while  the  other  substances  associated  with  it,  having  higher 
boiling  points,  will  condense  in  the  worm,  and  fall  back  into  the  still.  The  benzole  is  then 
purified  by  distillation  at  a  heat  between  17G°  and  104°,  and  by  subjecting  the  product  to 
a  new  distillation  from  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  A  method  of  obtaining 
it  pure  is  described  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Church,  consisting  in  the  dry  distillation  of  a  compound 
made  by  treating  the  ordinary  benzole  of  commerce  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  then  add- 
ing carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solHtion  is  distilled  to  dryness,  and  the  remaining  mass  dis- 
tilled at  a  higher  heat.  The  distillate  is  washed  with  solution  of  potassa,  and  then  rectified 
from  caustic  potassa.  The  product  is  perfectly  pure  benzole.  (See  .Im  Joitrn.  of  Phann.^ 
March,  1800,  p.  144.)  M.  E.  Kopp  purifies  benzole  by  taking  advantage  of  its  high  congeal- 
ing point.  lie  exposes  the  impure  mixture  containing  it  to  a  degree  of  coM  sufficient  to 
solidify  it  (5°  F.),  presses  the  congealed  mass  to  separate  the  liquid  carboljydrogens,  al- 
lows it  to  become  fluid,  then  again  freezes  and  presses  it,  and  thus  obtains  it  almost  entirely 
pure.  The  mixed  fluids  treated  in  this  way  he  obtains  by  decomposing  the  heavier  tar  oils 
by  a  high  degree  of  heat.  {Che.m.  Newt,  May  14,  18G4,  p.  229.) 

Prof.  CalviTt,  of  Manchester,  purifies  coal-naphtha,  so  as  to  render  it  a  suflScientlj  pure 
benzole  t<»  '  i  lied  to  the  purpose  of  removing  fatty  and  oily  matters  from  ani- 

mal and  V  inces,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  added  in 

^ "  ts  coloration  is  produced,  then  washing  it  with  pure  water,  and 

•  distillation  iu  an  ordinary  still.     The  sulphuric  acid  destroys 
'  ^'Irogens  present,  which  interfere  with  the  solvent  power  of  the 

benzole. 

In  cunsoquence  of  the  great  Yolatility  and  extreme  inflammability  of  benzole  and  itj 
attendant  carbohydrogens,  much  care  is  necessary  both  in  their  preparation  and  subse- 
quent use  to  avoid  any  possible  exposure  to  flame.  Very  serious  results  have  taken  place 
from  want  of  <•  i    *  '  :      t. 

Benzole  is  u  liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  odour.    Its  sp.gr.  is 

OS.-.    ,,..,,r.in  ,, „.„.;., f  i7».o     !•-  formula  is  r,jTf..    Its  powers  as  a  . 

'e  in  it  arc  suljthur,  phosphorus, 
^^hich  it  tortus  a  bulky  gelatinous 
maoti.  .MurpliDi  und  fiiryclinia  are  oparingly  sulublu.  ll«  solvent  power  over  some  of  the 
organic  alkalies  led  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  London,  to  employ  it  in  extracting  them  ft"om 
the  vegetuliKs  in  which  they  are  found;  and  he  succeeded  in  jibiaining  them  in  several 
instances  on  a  small  scale.     In  this  way  he  extracted   quinia,  quinitiiu.  and  amorphous 

T'-"--    •-■•'■■-    ••- -•■•' "   ' '■    '  •■•   •    •       -    •    -^i.      In  like  :        -    -    •  priratod 

tysials  of  ■  Ml  can- 

'  '  .'i  f 1  t.'  ,  1  Peru- 

vian barks,    li  .  wax,  fattj 

ana  oily  substaii  .j..      ;  .     i    :  ,_  .     ^  i         .^      i  ■■. .,  subslancet 
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may  be  obtained,  without  alteration  of  properties,  in  tough  sheets  of  any  desired  tenuity, 
by  spreading  their  benzole  solutions  on  glass  or  other  polished  surface,  and  allowing  the 
solvent  to  evaporate.  The  same  solutions,  brushed  over  the  skin,  form  artilicial  cuticles, 
which  have  been  found  useful  as  coverings  to  wounds  and  burns.  The  vapour  of  benzole, 
when  inhaled,  acts  as  an  ansesthetic.  In  relation  to  this  substance,  see  the  paper  of  C.  B. 
Mansfield,  in  the  Chern.  Gaz.  (No.  159,  p.  224),  from  which  many  of  the  facts  of  this  article 
have  been  taken.  A  case  is  on  record  showing  that,  taken  internally  in  a  considerable 
quantity,  it  has  a  decided  narcotic  action,  apparently  intermediate  between  that  of  ardent 
spirit  and  opium.  Swallowed  accidentally,  to  the  amount  probably  of  one  or  two  fluid- 
ounces,  it  produced  vertigo  with  a  sensation  as  of  intoxication,  followed  by  sleep  for  two 
hours,  from  which  the  patient  awoke  Avith  a  gay  delirium,  attended  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  some  impediment  of  speech,  continuing  for  four  hours.  The  pulse  was  slightly  quick- 
ened, the  surface  warm,  and  the  expression  of  face  animated.  Sleep  then  came  on,  from 
which  the  patient  awoke  next  day,  still  feeling  some  dizziness.  The  breath  had  a  strong 
smell  of  benzole.  (See  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Mars,  1801,  p.  222.) 

M.  Reynal,  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
parasites  occurring  in  domestic  animals  by  benzole,  and  proposes  its  employment  in  the 
parasitic  diseases  of  man.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not  affecting  the  skin.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  mixture  may  be  used,  consisting  of  10  parts  of  benzole,  5  of  soap,  and  86  of  water. 

Nitrobenzole.  Benzole,  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  nitrobcnzole, 
also  called  nitrobenzule  and  nitrohenzide,  h.aving  the  formula  Cj^HsjNO^.  The  product,  after 
having  been  washed  with  water,  forms  an  oily,  yellowish,  intensely  sweet  liquid,  with  an 
odour  like  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  density  is  1-209,  and  boiling  point  415°.  Lat- 
terly, it  has  become  of  commercial  importance  under  the  name  of  artificial  oil  of  hitler 
almonds^  being  employed  in  confectionery,  for  scenting  soaps,  and  for  flavouring  articles 
of  diet.  Nitrobenzole  may  be  viewed  as  benzole,  in  which  one  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  one  of  hyponitric  acid.  For  some  observations  on  nitrobenzole,  especially  for  a  test  of 
it  by  Mr.  Maisch,  see  Part  I.  page  573.  Dr.  F.  Mahla,  of  Chicago,  considers  the  commercial 
nitrobenzole  as  a  different  compound  from  the  proper  chemical  article,  which  he  has  found 
to  have  an  odour  between  that  of  cinnamon  and  of  bitter  almond  oils,  but  more  closely 
analogous  to  the  former.  [Am.  Journ.  of  P harm..  May,  1859,  p.  202.)  B. 

A  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Letheby,  on  the  physiological  and  toxicological 
properties  of  nitrobenzole,  is  contained  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (Sept.  1863,  p.  130). 
In  manufactories  where  the  fluid  is  prepared,  the  workmen  are  often  affected  with  head- 
ache and  sleepiness  from  exposure  to  the  vapour  which  escapes;  but  the  effects  are  quickly 
relieved  by  fresh  air  and  a  mild  stimulant.  Two  fatal  cases,  however,  are  recorded,  one 
from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour,  proceeding  from  the  poison  spilled  upon  the  person  of 
the  individual  affected,  the  other  from  the  accidental  swallowing  of  a  small  portion.  The 
effects  were  the  same.  For  some  time  there  was  no  feeling  of  discomfort;  but  gradually 
symptoms  of  stupor  came  on,  with  flushed  face,  ending  in  profound  coma,  in  which  state  the 
patients  died,  about  9  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  the  poison,  the  coma  having  come  on 
in  4  hours.  The  brain  was  found  congested,  the  heart  full,  and  the  blood  black  and  fluid. 
Chemical  examination  detected  both  nitrobenzole  and  anilin  in  the  blood,  showing  that  the 
former  had  been  converted  into  the  latter.  Mr.  Letheby  also  made  experiments  with  the 
poison  on  domestic  animals,  and  obtained  some  extraordinary  results.  From  30  to  60  drops 
were  given  by  the  mouth  to  cats  and  dogs.  There  was  rarely  vomiting  or  other  sign  of  gas- 
tric irritation.  Two  classes  of  effects  were  observed,  cither  rapid  coma,  or  a  slow  occurrence 
of  palsy  and  coma  after  a  period  of  apparent  inaction  of  the  poison.  Even  in  the  rapidly 
comatose  cases,  paralytic  symptoms  were  noticed  in  the  earlier  stage.  The  time  varied  in 
these  cases  from  25  minutes  to  12  hours  between  the  exhibition  of  the  poison  and  death.  In 
the  slower  cases  there  was  no  visible  effect  for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  animal  would  be  attacked  with  vomiting,  followed  by  convulsions,  which,  on 
their  subsidence,  left  more  or  less  paralysis,  first  of  the  hinder  and  then  of  the  fore  limbs. 
After  this  the  animal  generally  lay  for  days,  more  or  less  conscious,  with  now  and  then  epi- 
leptic attacks,  and  at  length  died  of  exhaustion  or  gradually  recovered.  The  time  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  poison  to  the  first  epileptic  fit  was  from  19  to  72  hours,  in  most  cases 
about  two  days,  and  to  the  period  of  death  was  from  4  to  9  days.  This  apparent  inaction 
of  the  poison  at  first  is  very  extraordinary,  almost  justifying  the  belief  in  those  cases  of 
poisoning  said  to  have  occurred  in  ancient  times,  in  which  the  substance  given  exerted  no 
effect  till  a  considerable  time  after  it  was  exhibited.  The  explanation  is  that  the  nitro- 
benzole undergoes  changes  in  the  system  into  a  more  violent  poison,  and  as  anilin  is  found 
after  death,  this  may  be  the  real  agent. 

Notwithstanding  these  statements  of  Mr.  Letheby,  we  find  it  positively  asserted  by  M. 
Collas  that  nitrobenzole  is  not  poisonous;  as  M.  Lassaigne  had  made  numerous  trials  with 
it  on  dogs,  to  which  he  had  given  from  one  to  two  drachms  without  other  effect  than  to 
perfume  their  evacuations.  {Ann.  de  Th6rap.,  1861,  p.  35.)  It  is  obvious  that  either  the 
substances  with  which  Mr.  Letheby  and  M.  Lassaigne  experimented  were  not  the  same; 
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or  that  the  cau!<es  which  in  some  of  Mr.  Letiiebj's  eases  operated  to  pr^Tent  action  for  % 
time,  were  of  permanent  operation  in  the  cases  of  M.  Lassaigne.  W. 

BETONICA  OFFICINALIS.  Wood  Betony.  A  perennial  European  herb,  belonging  t# 
the  labiate  plants.  It  has  a  pleasant  but  feeble  odour,  and  a  warm,  somewhat  astringent, 
and  bitterish  taste.  By  the  ancients  it  was  much  esteemed,  and  employed  in  numerous 
diseases;  but  it  is  at  present  little  used.  It  is  slightly  warming  and  corroborant,  but  it 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  many  other  plants  of  the  same  family.  The  root  has  been  con- 
i.dered  emetic  and  purgatire.  W. 

BETUL.\  ALBA.  Common  European  Birch.  Various  parts  of  this  tree  have  been  applied 
to  medical  uses.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves  secrete  a  resinous  substance,  having  acid 
properties,  which,  combined  with  soda,  is  said  to  produce  the  effects  of  a  tonic  laxa- 
tive. {Jovm.  de  J'harm.,  xxvi.  2U8.)  The  inner  bark,  which  is  bitterish  and  astringent,  has 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fever.  The  epidermis  is  separable  into  thin  layers,  which 
may  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  are  applied  to  various  economical  uses. 
The  bark  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  called  betulin,  which  is  ranked  among  the  sub- 
resins.  When  the  bark  is  distilled,  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil,  having  the  peculiar  odour 
of  Russia  leather,  in  the  preparation  of  which  it  is  employed.  This  oil  has  been  found  very 
useful  as  a  local  application  in  chronic  eczema.  The  leaves,  which  have  a  peculiar,  aromatic, 
agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste,  have  been  employed,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  same  complaints,  particularly  dropsy, 
are  said  to  have  been  successfully  treated  by  enveloping  the  body  in  the  fresh  leaves,  which 
thus  applied  excite  perspiration.  When  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  wounded,  a  saccharine yuice 
flows  out,  which  is  considered  useful  in  complaints  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible, with  yeast,  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  A  beer,  w^ine,  spirit,  and  vinegar  are  pre- 
pared from  it,  and  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  American  species  of  birch,  Betula  lenta,  variously  called  sweet  birch,  black  birch,  cherry 
birch,  and  mountain  mahogany,  is  remarkable  for  the  aromatic  flavour  of  its  bark  and  leaves, 
which  have  the  odour  and  taste  of  Gaultheria  procumbens,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  in- 
fusion, as  an  agreeable,  gently  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic  drink.  An  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  bark,  which  has  been  proved  by  Prof.  Procter  to  be  identical  with  oil 
of  gaultheria.  As  in  the  case  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  this  oil  does  not  pre  exist  in  the 
dried  bark  of  the  birch,  but  is  formed  by  reaction  between  water  and  a  neuter  principle 
in  the  bark,  analogous  to  amygdalin,  to  which  Prof.  Procter  has  given  the  name  oi gauUhe- 
rin.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xv,  243  and  246.)  This  species  also  affords  a  saccharine  liquor, 
which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  common  to  all  the  birches.  The  bark  of  B.  papyracea  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Northern  Indians  for  making  canoes;  and  thin  layers  of  the  epidermis  art 
placed  inside  of  boots  to  prevent  the  access  of  moisture.  W. 

BEZOAR.  This  name  has  been  given  to  concretions  formed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines 
of  animals,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  possess  extraordinary  medical  virtues.  Many 
varieties  have  been  noticed;  but  they  were  all  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  oriental  bexoar 
(lapis  b  zoar  oruntalis),  and  western  betoar  (lapis  bezoar  occidentalis),  of  which  the  former 
was  most  esteemed.    They  have  fallen  into  merited  neglect.  W. 

BIDENS  B1PINN.\TA.  (Oray's  Manual,  p.  222.^  Spanish  Needles.  An  herbaceous  indi- 
genous plant,  of  which  the  root  and  seeds,  as  well  as  those  of  other  species  of  the  same 
f fen  us,  have  a  popular  reputation  as  emmenagogue,  and  are  given  by  the  ••eclectics"  in 
aryngeal  and  bronchial  diseases  as  expectorants.  W. 

BIRD-LIME.  A  viscid  substance,  existing  in  various  plants,  particularly  in  the  bark  of 
Viscum  album  and  Hex  aqwfolium  or  European  holly,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  usually 
y,roriir«-d.  The  process  for  preparing  it  consists  in  boiling  the  middle  bark  for  some  hours 
in  w.'itrr,  then  separating  it  from  the  liquid,  and  placing  it  in  proper  vessels  in  a  cool 
situation.     '  "         !  *     ^       .:  i  till  it  becomes  viscous.    It  is  then  washed  to  sepft- 

rate  imi  >Miance  in  question.     Bird  lime  thus  prepared  is 

greenish,  ;      ^.  .....    .  .  — a,  and  of  an  odour  analogous  to  that  of  flaxseed 

oil.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers  it  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  pulverizable,  but  reac- 
quires its  vi«r;flify  upon  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  a  complex  body,  but  is  fhnupht  t« 
owe  its  <  ^  ••»  to  a  proximate  principle,  identical  witli  that  v  io« 

ipontan.  mis,  and  i«  cnllod ///m  by  the  Fronch  chemists.    1  pie 

ja  ^  ^        '■'  '       '  '     hy  heat,  inflammable,  jn.Hoiuoio  ia 

wa:  y  ether  and  (»il  of  turpentine.  Ao« 

corU...^  ,  .  •  •- hotorcold;  a  propwlv  wUoh 

distinguishes  ihe  name  of  vttein,  (•/oMm.  d» 

Pharm.,  xx.  1  ~  i ployed  to  catch  smkU  birda» 

which,  when  they  uiiglit  on  a  stick  lliickly  cuvered  with  it,  are  unable  io  eeonpe.        W. 

BISTORT.  This  is  the  root  of  Polygonum  Bistorta,  a  perennial  herbaoeoas  plant,  grow- 
ng  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asin«   The  root  is  cylindrical,  somewhat  flattened,  about 
93 
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M  thick  as  the  llt'le  finger,  marked  with  annular  or  transverse  wrinkles,  furnished  with 
nuraeious  fibres,  und  folded  or  bent  upon  itself,  so  as  to  give  it  the  tortuous  appearance 
from  which  its  name  was  derived.  When  dried,  it  is  solid,  brittle,  of  a  deep-brown  colour 
externalh',  reddisli  within,  inodorous,  and  of  a  rough,  astringent  taste.  It  contains  much 
tannin,  some  gallic  acid  and  gum,  and  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  It  resembles  the  other 
vegetable  astringents  in  medical  properties,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  complaints;  but 
is  less  eflScient  than  catechu  or  kino,  and  in  this  country  is  seldom  used.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  powder,  decoction,  or  extract.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  20  or  30  grains. 

Besides  the  bistort,  some  other  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Polygonum  have  been  ased 
»s  medicines.  Among  these  are  P.  aviculare,  or  knot  grass,  a  mild  astringent,  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  vulnerary  and  styptic;  P,  Persicaria  (Persicaria  mitis),  of  a  feebly  astringent 
saline  taste,  and  at  one  time  considered  antiseptic;  and  P.  Ilydropiper  or  water-pepper 
(Persicaria  urens),  the  leaves  of  which  have  a  burning  and  biting  taste,  inflame  the  skin 
-when  rubbed  upon  it,  and  are  esteemed  diuretic.  The  water-pepper  or  smart-weed  of  this 
•country — P.  punctatum  (Elliott),  P.  hydropiperoides  (Michaux) — which  grows  abundantly 
in  moist  places,  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  European  water-pepper,  and 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  detergent  in  chronic  ulcers,  and  internally  in  gravel.  Dr.  Eberle 
very  strongly  recommended  it  in  amenorrhcea,  in  which  complaint  he  found  no  other 
remedy  equally  effectual.  He  gave  a  fluidrachm  of  the  saturated  tincture  of  the  plant,  or 
from  four  to  six  grains  of  the  extract,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  He  found  it  to  produce 
a  warmth  and  peculiar  tingling  sensation  throughout  the  system,  with  slight  aching  pains 
in  the  hips  and  loins,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  tension  within  the  pelvis.  [Eberle's  Mat. 
Med.,  4th  ed.,  i.  441.)  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  has  found  advantage  from  a  de- 
coction of  the  dried  leaves,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  applied 
"locally,  in  mercurial  salivation,  and  the  sore-mouth  of  nursing  women.  [Am.  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xvi.  24^.)  P.  Fagopyrum  is  common  buckwheat.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  been  found  by  Mr.  Ed.  Schunck  to  contain  a  crystallizable  colouring  principle,  identi- 
cal with  the  rutin  or  rutic  acj'rf  previously  discovered  by  Weiss  in  the  leaves  of  the  common 
rue,  and  probably  with  the  ilixanthin  of  Moldenhaus,  existing  in  the  leaves  of  Ilex  aquifo- 
lium  or  common  holly.  Buckwheat  leaves  yielded  to  Mr.  Schunck  somewhat  more  than  one 
part  of  rutin  in  a  thousand.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  No.  399,  p.  201.)  W. 

BISULPHATE  OF  POTASSA.  Potassse  Bisulphas.  This  salt,  though  formerly  officinal  in 
the  Ed.  and  Dub.  Pharmacopceias,  has  been  omitted  in  the  British.  The  following  are  the 
formulas  of  the  two  Colleges.  "Take  of  the  residuum  of  the  preparation  of  Pure  Nitric  Acid 
two  pounds ;  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial)  seven  fluidounces  and  one  fiuidrachm  [Imperial  mea- 
sure] ;  boiling  Water  six  pints  [Imp.  meas.].  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  Water,  add  the  Acid, 
concentrate  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  and  form  crystals."  {Ed.)  "Take  of  Sul- 
phate of  Potash,  in  powder,  three  ounces  [avoirdupois];  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid  one Jluidounce 
[Imperial  measure].  Place  the  Acid  and  Salt  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  and  to  this  apply 
a  heat  capable  of  liquefying  its  contents,  and  which  should  be  continued  until  acid  vapours 
cease  to  be  given  off.  The  Bisulphate,  which  concretes  as  it  cools,  should  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  [Dub.) 

In  explaining  the  Edinburgh  formula,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  atten- 
tion a  part  of  the  explanations  given  under  the  head  of  Acidum  Nitricum,  in  Part  I.  It  is 
there  stated  that,  for  the  decomposition  of  nitre  on  the  small  scale  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining nitric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  salt.  Con- 
sequently, the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  is  really  a  bisulphate, 
and  would  seem  only  to  require  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  duly  evaporated^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  salt  in  crystals.  But  Mr.  Phillips  states  that,  when  bisulphate  of  po- 
tassa  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  crystallize,  some  sulphate  and 
much  sesquisulphate  are  obtained  instead  of  bisulphate,  owing  to  the  water  retaining  a  part 
of  the  excess  of  acid  in  solution.  This  result  is  prevented  by  the  sulphuric  acid  directed  to 
be  added,  and,  consequently,  the  real  bisulphate  is  obtained  in  crystals.  In  the  Dublin  pro- 
cess, sulphate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  more  sulphuric  acid  than  is  necessary  to  convert  it 
into  bisulphate,  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  liquefying  heat,  which  is  continued  so  long 
as  acid  vapours  are  given  off.  The  portion  of  acid,  more  than  sufficient  to  form  a  bisulphate, 
is  thus  driven  off;  so  that  the  saline  matter  left  is  the  salt  under  consideration,  which,  after 
concreting,  is  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

Properties,  ^c.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  a  white  salt,  having  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic 
prism,  80  flattened  as  to  be  tabular,  and  a  bitter  and  extremely  acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  in 
twice  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol  does  not  dis- 
solve it,  but,  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution,  precipitates  the  neutral  sulphate.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  effloresces  slightly  on  the  surface,  and  when  moderately  heated  readily 
melts,  and  runs  like  oil.  At  a  red  heat  it  loses  water  and  the  excess  of  acid,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  neutral  sulphate.  From  its  excess  of  acid,  it  acts  precisely  as  an  acid  on  the  carbon- 
ates, causing  them  to  effervesce.    It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies,  earths,  4nd  their  carbon- 
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at€8,  with  many  of  the  metals,  and  most  oxides.  This  salt  was  formerly  called  tai  emrum.  h 
consists  of  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  80,  one  of  potassa  47-2,  and  two  of  water  18  =  146-2. 

Medical  I'roperties  and  Uses.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  unites  the  properties  of  an  aperient  ana 
tonic,  and  may  be  given  in  constipation  with  languid  appetite,  such  as  often  occurs  in  con- 
ralescence.  Dr.  Paris  states  that  it  forms  a  grateful  adjunct  to  rhubarb.  It  answers,  also, 
according  to  Dr.  Barker,  for  preparing  an  aperient  effervescing  draught  at  little  expense. 
Equal  weights,  a  drachm  for  instance,  of  the  bisulphate  and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  he 
dissolved  separately,  each  in  two  tluidounces  of  water,  then  mixed,  and  taken  in  the  state 
of  effervescence.    The  dose  of  the  bisulphate  is  one  or  two  drachms.  B. 

BISULPHURET  OF  CARBON.  Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  Carburet  of  Sulphur.  This  compound 
is  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  over  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  Prepared  on  the  large  scale,  the  charcoal  may  be  heated  in  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  as 
recommended  by  M.  Chandelon.  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  exceedingly  volatile  liquid, 
having  a  pungent,  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  fetid  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-272. 
In  composition  it  is  a  bisulphuret.  Taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  accele- 
rating the  pulse,  augmenting  the  animal  heat,  and  exciting  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  kid- 
neys, and  genital  organs.  It  has  been  employed  in  obstinate  rheumatic  and  arthritic  affec- 
tions, paralysis,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  more  recently  as  a  resolvent  in  indolent 
tumours.  It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally.  For  exhibition  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
Dr.  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  employed  an  alcoholic  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms 
to  the  fluidounce,  of  which  four  drops  were  given  every  two  hours.  At  the  same  time  the 
affected  parts  were  rubbed  with  a  liniment,  made  by  dissolving  the  bisulphuret  in  the  same 
proportion  in  olive  oil.  Dr.  Krymer  applied  it  successfully  to  an  indolent  tumour  by  allow- 
ing forty  or  fifty  drops  to  fall  upon  it  three  times  a  day.  In  this  case  it  may  he  supposed  to 
have  acted  by  the  cold  produced.  He  also  succeeded  in  reducing  several  strangulated  her- 
nias, by  applying  some  drops  of  the  bisulphuret  to  the  hernial  tumour.  Dr.  Turnbull  found 
the  vapour  useful  in  the  resolution  of  indurated  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  bottle  with  a  proper  sized  mouth,  containing  a  fluidracbm  of  the  bisulphuret,  imbibed 
by  a  piece  of  sponge.  The  skin  over  the  gland  is  first  well  moistened  with  water.  Ho  em- 
ployed the  vapour  also  with  benefit  in  deafness,  when  dependent  on  want  of  nervous  energy, 
and  a  deficiency  of  wax.  For  this  purpose,  the  bottle  containing  the  bisulphuret  is  made 
with  a  neck  to  fit  the  meatus,  and,  being  applied  to  the  ear,  is  held  there  until  considerable 
warmth  is  pro<luced.  Dr.  C.  O.  Page,  of  Boston,  has  used  the  vapour  with  advantage  for  the 
alleviation  of  local  pains.  Mr.  James  Sohiel,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  recommends  the  bi.«ulphuret, 
mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  alcohol,  in  neuralgia  of  iho  face,  toothache,  and  similar 
affections.  The  mixture,  poured  upon  some  raw  cotton,  is  to  be  rubbed  vigorously  on  the 
part  affected  for  five  or  six  seconds.  (St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jan.  1857.) 

I'  of  carbon  possesses  diversified  solvent  powers,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 

art-  iid  for  it  having  made  it  a  cheap  product.    It  has  been  proposetl  by  M.  Lepage, 

of  Ui-uin.  i-.t  extracting  the  fixed  oils  of  nutmegs,  bay  bor--- \  croton  seeds.    M.  Deiss, 

of  Paris,  employs  it  for  extracting  the  fat  of  bones.  (See  In  India-rubber  manu- 

factories, it  is  used  as  a  solvent  of  the  caoutchouc.  The  t-  -;.  .  .  employment  of  it  in  this 
way  has  shown  that  air,  loaded  with  its  vapour,  is  poisonous.  According  to  M.  Delpech,  the 
workman  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  bisulphuret  are  affected  with  headache,  vertigo,  and 
OTc'  rit  of  the  nervous  system,  as  evinced  by  voluble  talking,  incoherent  ■inging, 

or  i;  laughter,  or  sometimes  by  woeping;  and  a  continuance  of  the  exposure  i§ 

apt  'Htateofcac!  iioral  weakness,  loss  of  aexuol 

ap)  '  and  bearii  memory. 

y'/....  <(C8)wa«.  ^'    '•    !?-v '-:mont,of  Paria. 

ItiBCon%  •■•!  by  pa»!*n  iigy  platinum, 

or  over  I  I.  redness.    I  .  arboni*- acid, 

having  an  odour  iike  that  of  the  bisulphuret.    It  but  iuc  tiame,  producing  > 

acid.  <n1phnrou^  nrid,  and  sulphur.    By  water  it  is  <t  1,  so  as  to  form  carbon 

anil  en.    When  breathed  it  appuuiH  lu  mcI  im  an  anocstliclio.  li. 

ri  .A.   Bitter  A»h.   The  name //y/'«'r<i/r&n/W^o  was  given  by  M.  B^lan- 

get  to  a  tree  gruiring  m  .Martioico,  in  the  Wesi  Indies,  the  wood  of  which  has  lonio  pro- 
perties closely  analn;roM«  tn  thoiie  of  quassia.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  (he  Himaruhacesi; 
but  differs  from  th.  i   the  genus  Simaruba  of  De  Candolle,  in  having  hrrmnphro- 

Uite  fiowers.  reseni  i-*  respeoi  the  Qusasia  of  that  nuthor.     A  bitter  prinriflo  has 

been  separated  from  ux-  wn,,  i  ^  >t  <'  -i-'-  i  w'  =  '  i^  closely  analogon  «f  not  i«letiiioal 
with  quasnin,  the  active  priit'  i   has  long  been  u«rd   in   ih«  WmI 

Indies  in  the  oire  of  intermitt   ;.    ,  ..:.  i  ;  ;  :.... ..l  the  remedial  proportios  of  lheaim> 

pie  bitters.  (Journ.  de  I'Aarm.,  xxxi.  llM. )  It  seems,  however,  at  prrsoni  to  be  a-lmiifed 
that  this  Byttera  of  M.  B^langrr  is  really  the  Qua^^-jia  excels*  of  Linn  ,  the  KimarulMi  o«- 
celsa  '^♦'  De  Candolle.  from  which  qnassta  is  r  htained  (Aim,  dt  TUrap.,  1^58,  p. 

190);  ana  a  specimen  of  the  wood  of  this  su^ ,  .  uera,  laia  to  b«  from  the  Island  of 
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Guadelofipe  or  Martinique,  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the  Palais 
d'Indu«irie  in  Paris,  certainly  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  billets  of  quassia.     "W. 

BLACK  SULPHURET  OF  MERCURY.  Ilydrargyrx  Sulphuretum  Mgnim.  U.S.  1850. 
Ethiopi  Mineral.  This  preparation  of  mercury  has  at  length  been  dismissed  from  the  offi- 
cinal catalogue,  and  is  retained  here  chiefly  out  of  consideration  for  its  former  position.  The 
following  was  the  U.  S.  formula  for  its  preparation.  "Take  of  Mercury,  Sulphur,  each,  a 
pound.  Rub  them  together  till  all  the  globules  disappear."  [U.  S.)  Mercury  and  sulphur  have 
a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  they  are  thus  tritu- 
rated together,  the  mixture  grows  hot,  cakes,  and  exhales  a  sulphurous  odour.  During  the 
trituration,  the  mixture  should  be  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  water  or  alco- 
hol, to  prevent  the  dust  from  rising,  which  exposes  the  operator  to  serious  inconvenience. 
When  rubbed  together  in  equal  weights,  as  directed  in  the  formula,  they  are  supposed  to  unite 
chemically;  but  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  form  a  defi- 
nite compound.  Only  two  sulphurets  of  mercury  have  been  admitted  by  chemists  generally, 
the  protosulphuret,  and  bisulphuret  or  cinnabar;  but  the  quantity  of  sulphur  directed  in  the 
process  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  form  even  the  latter.  It  is  still  undetermined  what  is 
the  exact  nature  of  the  officinal  black  sulphuret,  or  ethiops  mineral.  Mr.  Brande,  from  his  ex- 
periments, considers  it  to  be  the  bisulphuret  mixed  with  sulphur.  Thus  he  found  that,  whea 
boiled  repeatedly  in  solution  of  potassa,  sulphur  was  dissolved,  and  a  black  insoluble  powder 
was  left,  which  sublimed  without  decomposition,  and  yielded  a  substance  having  all  the  cha- 
racters of  cinnabar.  Ethiops  mineral  is  sometimes  obtained  by  melting  sulphur  in  a  cruci- 
ble, and  adding  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  mercury;  but,  when  thus  prepared,  the  sulphur  is 
apt  to  become  acidified,  and  the  preparation  to  acquire  an  activity  which  does  not  belong 
to  it  when  obtained  by  trituration. 

Properties,  ^c.  Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  a  heavy,  tasteless,  insoluble  powder.  When 
exposed  to  heat,  it  becomes  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  emits  the  excess  of  sulphur  in  sulphurous 
acid  fumes,  and  sublimes  in  brilliant  red  needles  without  residue.  If  charcoal  be  present,  it 
will  remain  behind.  When  well  prepared,  no  globules  of  mercury  are  discernible  in  it  when 
viewed  with  a  magnifier;  and,  if  rubbed  on  a  gold  ring,  it  should  not  communicate  a  white 
stain.  Ivory  black  is  detected  in  it  by  throwing  a  small  portion  on- red-hot  iron,  when  a  white 
matter  (phosphate  of  lime)  will  be  left  behind.  Adulteration  by  sulphuret  of  antimony  is 
shown,  if  muriatic  acid,  boiled  on  a  portion  of  the  powder,  acquires  the  property  of  causing 
a  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  antimony  when  added  to  water.  According  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Brande,  ethiops  mineral  consists  of  one  eq.  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  mixed  with  about 
ten  and  a  half  eqs.  of  sulphur  in  excess. 

Medical  Properties.  Ethiops  mineral  is  supposed  to  be  alterative,  and  as  such  has  been 
sometimes  prescribed  in  glandular  aflFections  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has  been  given  in 
scrofulous  swellings  occurring  in  children;  and  from  the  mildness  of  its  operation  is  con- 
sidered well  suited  to  such  cases.  The  dose  generally  given  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  re- 
peated several  times  a  day;  but  it  has  often  been  administered  in  much  larger  doses,  without 
producing  any  obvious  impression  on  the  system.    It  is  at  present  very  little  used.       B. 

BOLE  ARMENIAN.  The  term  bolus  or  bole  was  formerly  applied  to  various  forms  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  differing  in  colour,  or  place  of  origin.  Such  were  the  Armenian,  Lemnian^ 
and  French  boles,  and  the  red  and  white  boles.  Some  of  these  substances  were  so  highly 
valued  as  to  be  formed  into  small  masses  and  impressed  with  a  seal,  and  hence  received  the 
name  of  terrse  sigillatse.  They  were  all  similar  in  effect,  though  the  small  proportion  of  oxide 
of  iron  contained  in  the  coloured  boles  may  have  given  them  greater  activity.  The  only  one 
at  present  kept  in  the  shops  is  that  called  bole  Armenian,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sub- 
stance originally  brought  from  Armenia.  It  is  prepared,  by  trituration  and  elutriation, 
from  certain  native  earths  existing  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  in  pieces  of  various 
sizes,  reddish,  soft,  and  unctuous,  adhesive  to  the  tongue,  and  capable  of  forming  a  paste 
with  water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica,  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  boles 
were  formerly  employed  as  absorbents  and  astringents,  and  were  undoubtedly  useful  in  some 
cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  relaxed  bowels.  Bole  Armenian  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
colouring  ingredient  in  tooth  powders.  W. 

BORAGO  OFFICINALIS.  Borage.  This  is  an  annual,  hairy,  succulent  European  plant, 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  fine  blue  flowers,  on  account  of  which  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  All  parts  of  it  abound  in  mucilage,  and  the  stem  and  leaves  contain  nitrate 
of  potassa  with  other  salts.  To  these  constituents  the  plant  owes  all  its  virtues.  It  is  much 
used  in  France.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  sweetened  with  honey  or  syrup,  is 
employed  as  a  demulcent,  refrigerant,  and  gently  diaphoretic  drink  in  catarrhal  affections, 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves  is  also 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  ounces.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  applied  externally 
as  an  emollient.  A  distilled  water,  extract,  and  syrup  were  formerly  used,  but  have  fallen 
into  neglect.    Borage  is  scarcely  known  in  this  country  as  a  medicinal  plant.  W 

BRAZIL  NUTS.    Cream  Nuts.  These  are  edible  nuts  imported  from  Brazil,  aad  some- 
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times  employed  in  making  cream  syrups  for  giving  flaTour  to  carbonic  acid  water.  In  Bra 
til  an  expressed  oil  is  obtained  from  them,  which  is  gaid  to  be  used  for  burning,  making  oint 
ments,  and  adulterating  copaiba.  Dr.  Edward  Donnelly,  of  Philadelphia,  states,  in  a  com 
munication  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  {Froceedin^t,  1868,  p.  327),  that 
the  nuts  are  the  product  of  the  BertholUlia  tzceUa  (Uumboldt  and  Bonpland),  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  growing  over  extensive  regions  in  South  America.  The  leaf  and  fruit  ar« 
figured  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  W. 

BR.\ZIL  WOOD.  A  red  dye-wood,  the  product  of  different  species  of  Ccesalpina,  growing 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Two  varieties  are  known  in  commerce ; — 1.  The 
proper  Brazil  wood,  said  to  be  derived  from  Cxtalpina  echinata,  and  sometimes  called  Ptr- 
nambuco  or  Ffrnambuco  wood^  from  the  province  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  collected;  2.  the  brcui- 
Utlo,  produced  by  C.  Brasiliensu  and  C.  Crula,  which  grow  in  Jamaica  and  other  pans  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  former  is  the  most  highly  valued.  The  tappan  or  sampfen  tcood  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  head,  being  obtained  from  the  Cse*alpina  Sappan,  and  possessing 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  brasiletto.  The  Nicaragua  or  peach  wood  is  also  analo- 
gous to  the  brasiletto,  and  is  said  by  Bancroft  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Ctesalpiua.  It 
is  produced  in  the  East  Indies.  Brazil  wood  is  nearly  iuodorous,  has  a  slightly  sweetish  taste, 
stains  the  saliva  red,  and  imparts  its  colouring  matter  to  water.  It  was  formerly  used  in 
medicine;  but  has  been  abandoned  as  inert.  In  pharmacy  it  serves  to  colour  tinctures,  &a; 
but  its  chief  use  is  in  dyeing.  A  red  lake  is  prepared  from  it,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  a  red 
ink.    Its  dyeing  properties  are  owing  to  a  crystallizable  colouring  principle,  named  bre^eltn, 

W. 

BROMIDE  OF  AMMONIUM.  Hydrobromale  of  Ammonia.    Attention  has  recently  been 
called  by  Dr.  Gibb  to  the  value  of  this  compound  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  He  has  found  it  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  functional  nervous  diseases,  more  especially  those  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, and  considers  it  also  as  having  some  influence  over  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes 
and  the  skin.    In  epilepsy  he  has  experienced  decided  advantsge  from  it:  and  in  the  milder 
forms  of  ovaritis  it  sometimes  acts  almost  as  if  by  magic.    He  has  also  found  it  remark- 
ably beneficial  in  strumous  ophthalmia  in  the  young,  and  believes  that  it  in  some  degree  pro- 
motes the  absorption  of  fatty  matter.    He  gave  it  in  doses  varying  from  two  to  ten  grains 
three  times  a  day.  [Lancet,  Jan.  8,  18(i3,  p.  12.)    It  may  be  prepared  by  dif>8olviug  bromine 
in  water  of  ammonia.   The  liquid  becomes  heated,  nitrogen  escapes  with  effervescence,  and 
the  solution  assumes  a  yellow  colour  in  consequence  of  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  after  satu- 
ration.   By  evaporation  the  bromide  is  obtained  in  the  lorm  of  four-sided  prisms,  which 
sometimes  cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  On  exposure  to  the  air  they  gradually  become 
yellowish,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  d.  >  n,  by  which  some  hydrobromic  acid  ap- 

pears to  be  liberated,  as  they  now  chang*  I.    The  salt  may  be  sublimed  unchanged. 

[Bcrzeliut.)    A  better  mode,  according  to  i  ..  ..  .  ...cicr,  of  obtaining  bromide  of  ■.••••"■•••Mim 

is  by  acting  on  bromide  of  iron  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  U.  S.  •  i  o- 

cess  for  bromide  of  potassium;  and  a  still  better,  by  adding  to  bromine  an<t  iih- 

cient  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (sulphuret  of  ammonium)  to  discharge  the 
colour,  filtering  to  separate  the  sulphur,  and  then  evaporating  to  dryness.  W. 

BROMIDE  OF  IRON.  Ferri  Uromidum.  This  bromide  is  obtained  by  heating  gently,  ia 
thirty  parts  of  water,  two  parts  of  bromine,  and  one  of  iron  filings.  When  the  liquid  has 
become  greenish,  it  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel;  and  the  drj 
maM,  again  dissolved  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  furnishes  the  bromide.  Bromide  of 
iron  is  a  brick  red.  '  '  •  :  rent  salt,  very  soluble,  nnd  extremely  styptic.  For  medical 
employment  it  j«hoii  icons  solution,  protected  by  Hiigar.    Mr.  Dillwyn  Parrinh  has 

proposed  the  follow) :_  :  i.    Take  of  hrounrxf^  two  hundred grmn$ :  \tou  f\\'\ngn  eighty -fivt 

graint ;  distilled  water  jour  and  a  half  fiuidi'unce* :  sugar  three  ounces  Make  a  solution  in 
the  manner  directed  for  preparing  solution  of  iodide  of  iron.  {Med.  Kxnm  ,  vil.  I'VJ  )  Thit 
•toliitmri  is  det-med  tonic  and  alterative,   it  has  been  used  with  advantage  )  ■  ie, 

of  I'lraiiy's  Bend.  Pa.,  in  tetter,  acrofulouii  lummirii.  intlnnunniinn  of  (he  ,  ite 

UM  I  I  l.r.iiiu-.  <  :  '  '   iinenorrhoea  l:is,  Dr.  thllospie.  lH"«idit 

K^^i^^'  "<-  ^'  applies  it  '  'iins  of  a  feallier«  two  or 

tl*rci'  tiij.c.H  a  ij.._,      .  ^1'"-  -'f  f  ,  ...|..v.,,-vi  it  with  aceming  bta«fli 

in  phthisis  and  oth<  „.oa  found  uaeful  in  brooohootl«. 

The  dose  of  Mr.  I'n:  •  times  a  da/,  grxJiiaUy  iaorsMsd 

until  its  effects  are  <   nf  iron  >s  tonned  as  tbe  first  step  of  the  prooest 

for  preparing  the  Dtt  .i»sium.   (See/>oye  12U1.)  B. 

BROMIDES  OF    '  V.    IXna proiobromide  is  forme<l  by  ad. ling  bromide  of  polft** 

•ium  to  nitrate  of  y  •'  mrrotiry.    If  falls  as  a  while  cunly  prf/»ipiiate.    The  Mftr»- 

ytide  may  be  ■  '  •bromide  in  wmi  ning  bromine.    It 

ts  in  the  forri  in  water  and  \  posed  to  boat  it 

<nelts  and  suMuim:^.    i  ik -<   i.i.>i<iim-  ni<  v  in  composiiKUi  hum  aicdicnl  propertist 

\o  the  corresponding  iodides  of  mercury  j  11G8  nnd  1196.)  The  protobromidt  ia 
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giTen  ii  -hi  dose  of  a  grain  dailj,  gradually  increased.  The  bibromide,  like  corrosivB 
Bublimttie,  is  an  irritant  poison,  and  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  the  sixteenth  of  a 
grain,  gradually  increased  to  the  fourth,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  in  ethereal  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  a  grain  in  a  fluidrachm  of  ether.  B. 

BRYONY.  White  Bryony.  This  is  the  root  of  Bryonia  alba,  or  white  bryony,  a  perennial, 
climbing,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  thickets  and  hedges  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
It  bears  rough,  heart-shaped,  five-lobed  leaves,  small  yellow  monoecious  flowers,  arranged 
id  i-acemes,  and  roundish  black  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Another  species  called 
B.  dioica,  with  dioecious  flowers  and  red  berries,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  in  character 
and  properties  to  the  preceding,  that  it  is  considered  by  some  botanists  merely  a  variety. 
The  roots  of  both  plants  are  gathered  for  use.  When  fresh  they  arc  spindle-shaped,  some- 
times branched,  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  as  thick  as  the  arm,  or  even  thicker,  externally 
yellowish-gray  and  circularly  wrinkled,  within  white,  succulent  and  flesliy,  of  a  nauseous 
odour,  which  is  lost  in  great  measure  by  drying,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  very  disagreeable 
taste.  The  peasants  are  said  sometimes  to  hollow  out  the  top  of  the  root,  and  to  employ 
the  juice  which  collects  in  the  cavity  as  a  drastic  purge.  [Merat  el  De  Ltfu.)  The  berries 
are  also  purgative,  and  are  used  in  dyeing. 

As  kept  in  the  shops,  the  root  is  in  circular  transverse  slices,  externally  yellowish-gray 
and  longitudinally  wrinkled,  internally  of  a  whitish  colour,  becoming  darker  by  age,  con- 
centrically striated,  light,  brittle,  and  readily  pulverizable,  yielding  a  whitish  powder. 
Besides  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  bryonin,  the  root  contains  starch  in  considerable 
proportion,  gum,  resin,  sugar,  a  concrete  oil,  albumen,  and  various  salts.  It  yields  its 
active  properties  to  water.  Bryonin  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  powdered  root  with 
one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  in  fine  powder,  putting  the  mixture 
into  a  percolator,  already  containing  a  quantity  of  animal  charcoal  equal  to  that  mixed 
with  the  bryony,  and  then  percolating  successively  with  strong  alcohol,  diluted  alcohol, 
and  sutficient  water  to  displace  the  alcoholic  liquid.  The  tincture  thus  obtained  yields  the 
bryonin  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  This  is  extremely  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, insoluble  in  ether,  unaltered  by  the  alkalies,  and  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  production  of  a  blue  colour.  It  purges  actively  in  the  dose  of  two  grains.  [Am.  Journ, 
of  Pkarm.,  xxviii.,  from  Repert.  de  Pharm.,  Nov.  1855.)  When  treated  with  acids  bryonin 
is  resolved  into  sugar  and  two  peculiar  substances,  one  soluble  in  ether,  called  bryoretin, 
the  other  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  and  named  hydro-bryoretin.  It  is  therefore  a  glucoside. 
(G.  F.  Walz.    See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1859,  p.  251.) 

Bryony  is  an  active  hydragogue  cathartic,  in  large  doses  sometimes  emetic,  and  dis- 
posed, if  too  largely  administered,  to  occasion  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane.  A  fatal  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Herapath,  in  which  narcotic  symptoms 
with  vomiting  and  purging  were  produced  in  a  woman  by  an  overdose  of  bryony  with 
jalap,  ending  in  death  in  thirty-six  hours.  On  dissection,  the  brain  was  found  congested, 
the  heart  empty,  and  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  inflamed.  [Pharm.  Journ., 
April,  1858,  p.  542.)  The  recent  root  is  highly  irritant,  and  is  said,  when  bruised  and  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  to  be  capable  of  producing  vesication.  The  medicine  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  has  been  employed  by  modern  physicians;  but  is  now  nearly  superseded 
by  jalap,  which  is  more  certain,  and  less  liable  to  lose  its  strength  by  age.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  W. 

BUXUS  SEMPERVIRENS.  Box.  This  evergreen  shrub  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Though  much  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  wood  is  considered  diaphoretic  in  its  native  countries, 
and  is  used  in  decoction  in  rheumatism,  secondary  syphilis,  &c.  The  leaves,  which  have  a 
peculiar  odour  and  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  are  said  to  be  purgative  in  the  dose  of 
a  drachm.  A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  wood  has  been  given  in  epilepsy.  A  tincture 
formerly  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  antiperiodic.  [Merat  et  De  Lens.)  W. 

CABBAGE-TREE  BARK.  The  bark  of  Andira  inermis  (De  Cand.),  Geoffroya  inermis 
(Willd.),  figured  in  Woodvillo'e  Medical  Botany,  p.  416,  t.  151.  This  is  a  leguminous  tree, 
with  a  stem  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  branched  towards  the  top,  and  covered  with 
a  smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  pairs  of  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  veined,  smooth,  petiolate  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  in  terminal  panicles,  with  very  short  pedicels.  The  tree  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands.  The  bark,  which  is  the  part  used,  is 
in  long  pieces,  thick,  fibrous,  externally  of  a  brownish-ash  colour,  scaly,  j'.nd  covered 
with  lichens,  internally  yellowish,  of  a  resinous  fracture,  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
sweetish,  mucilaginous,  bitterish  taste.  Its  powder  resembles  that  of  jalap.  Huttenschm:lt 
obtained  from  it  a  crystallizable,  very  bitter  substance,  having  the  composition  and  neu- 
tralizing properties  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  named  itjamaicina.  Two  grains  of  it 
produced  violent  purging  in  pigeons, 

Theodore  Peckolt  says  of  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  he  calls  Andira  arJhcimintica, 
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that  the  workmen  engaged  in  sawing  it  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  inflammation  of  th* 
eyes,  constriction  of  the  throat,  excessive  thirst,  a  bitter,  burning  taste,  a  troublesome 
itching  over  the  body,  and  sometimes  eruptions  on  the  skin.  By  treating  a  concentrated 
decoction  of  the  wood  with  hydrate  of  lime,  filtering  after  48  hours,  evaporating  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  Pcckolt  obtained  a  yel- 
lowish-brown colouring  matter  which  he  called  andirm,  and  which  may  prove  serviceable 
in  painting.  He  also  obtained  a  peculiar  resin  by  treating  the  wood  with  alcohol,  filterinic, 
distilling  off  most  of  the  alcohol,  and  then  precipitating  by  water.  The  resin  is  inodorous, 
of  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  partially  soluble  in  ether.  This  resin, 
and  peculiarly  the  portion  soluble  in  ether,  is  the  ingredient  which  gives  its  irritating 
properties  to  tl  '     t.  (Chttn.  Cent.  Blatt.  Nov.  17,  1858,  p.  813.) 

On  the  cow  i.urope,  the  bark  of  Andira  rttusa  {Geojfroya  Surinamensu),  vrhich 

grows  in  Surin ...o  .ilso  been  used.    It  is  considered  more  powerfully  vermifuge,  and 

less  liable  to  produce  injurious  effects.  It  has  a  grayish  epidermis,  beneath  which  it  is 
reddish-brown,  laminated,  compact,  and  very  tenacious,  and,  when  cut  transversely,  ex- 
hibits a  shining  and  variegated  surface.  In  the  dried  state  it  is  inodorous,  but  has  an 
austere  bitter  taste.    The  powder  is  of  a  pale-cinnamon  colour. 

Cabbage-tree  bark  is  cathartic,  and,  in  large  doses,  apt  to  occasion  vomiting,  fever,  and 
delirium,  it  is  said  that  these  effects  are  more  liable  to  result  if  cold  water  is  drunk  during 
its  operation,  and  are  relieved  by  the  use  of  warm  water,  castor  oil,  or  a  vegetable  acid. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  esteemed  a  powerful  vermifuge,  and  is  much  employed  for  expel- 
ling lumbrici;  but  it  is  dangerous  if  incautiously  administered,  and  instances  of  death 
from  its  use  have  occurred.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  and  does  not  enter  into 
our  officinal  catalogues.  The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  decoction,  though  the 
medicine  is  also  given  in  powder,  syrup,  and  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a 
Bcruple  to  half  a  drachm,  of  the  extract  three  grains,  of  the  decoction  two  fluidounces.   W. 

CAHINCA.  This  medicine  attracted  at  one  time  considerable  attention.  The  njune  of 
cahinca  or  eainca  was  adopted  from  the  language  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  The  Portuguese 
of  Brazil  call  the  medicine  raix  prttta  or  black  root.  When  first  noticed  in  Europe,  it  waa 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Chiocoeca  ractmosa  of  Liuuosus,  which  was  known  to  bota- 
nists as  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies.  But  Martius,  in  his  ''Specimen  Matv  ; ..  \i...i w^j^ 
Brasiliensis,*'  describes  two  other  species  of  Chiocoeca,  C.  anguifuga  and  C  da  oh 

afford  roots  having  the  properties  of  the  root  ascribed  to  C.  racemoaa;  and,  at;  t  no 

was  brought  from  Brazil,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  referring  it  to  ono  ur  both 
of  Uie  plants  named  by  that  botanist.  A.  Richard,  however,  received  from  Brazil  specimens 
of  C.  Tocemoaa  as  the  cahinca  plant. 

A  specimen  brought  into  this  market  consisted  of  cylindrical  pieces,  Tarying  in  size 
f           '             KtjcKS  of  a  straw  to  that  of  the  little  fini:                   '        V     •  itorted, 

•  <1  longitudinally,  with  occasional  small  n  us,  ex< 

u...  d  with  a  thin,  brittle,  reddish-brown  bark,  ....  ; brown- 

ish >  d  epidermis.    The  cortical  portion,  which  was  us  character,  had 

a  bi:  leeable  taste,  somewhat  acrid  and  astringent;   i  us  part  was  quite 

tasteless.  Thu  virtues  of  the  root  reside  almost  exclusively  in  '\i»  bark.  They  arc  extracted 
by  water  and  alcohol.  Cahinca  has  been  analyzed  by  several  chemists.  Four  di<*tinct 
H  were  discovered  in  it  by  Pelleticr  and  Caventou:  —  1.  a  crystalli  ter 

,  believed  to  be  the  active  principle,  and  called  cahincic  acid;  2.  .•»  ij 

luninT  ol  a  nauneo'i        '    ^     "  "  '  -tor;  and  4.  a  c^'  b- 

stancc.    Korhledrr  c  acid.    By  tin-  c- 

ture,  obtained  by  b<. ,. i.»t..i  Tn  ..t  wii  i  .a« 

tion  of  acetate  of  load,  and  n;  ^io 

acetate  of  lead     The  firHt  pi  of 

eabincate  of  lead,  ihc  SI"  -^ivttly.    lU  liiuuio 

acid  leparate,  the  first  pi  nrotipd  )i\  i  wards 

with  neutral  acetate  of  ire 

caffeotannutc  of  lead  m  '•!& 

the  tannic  anid  i>f  ooffoi  li* 

toU  with  KulphureitoU   i  it 

taat  mentioned  gave  as  u  :e, 

without  smell,  of  a  tasto  ud 

slightly  astringent,  of  iIm  ;a* 

oeot  in  the  air,  and  unalund  at  ::i-  .    It  r«dU«i»»  Vi>:  '-i  \Miii  the 

alkalies,  but  does  not  form  crystallisable  sails.    It  is  tii  root  as  sub- 

oahincate  of  lime. 

Mtdicai  J'ropcrtiet.  Cahinca  is  tonic,  diuretic,  purgaiive,  and  emetic.    I  -  dose* 

it  gently  excites  tlio  <  ir<  uiutioa,  increases  the  discharge  of  urine,  aad  vacua- 

Uons  from  the  bow.  rather  slow  in  its  operation.  It  may  be  ma  -o  as  a 

diaphoretic,  by  ke«|     _  Kin  warm,  using  warm  drinks,  and  counlvt  .  purge- 
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live  ten  lenc--.  In  some  patients  it  occasions  nausea  and  griping,  and  in  very  large  doses 
alway  acts  powerfully  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  In  Brazil  it  has  long  been  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents;  and  its  Indian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  deiived  from  this  property.  According  to  Martins,  the  bark  of  the  fresh  root  is  rubbed 
with  waier  till  the  latter  becomes  charged  with  all  its  active  matters;  and  the  liquid,  while 
yet  turbid,  is  taken  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  the  most  violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
preceded  by  severe  spasmodic  pains.  Patrick  Brown  speaks  of  the  root  of  C.  racemosa  as 
very  useful  in  obstinate  rheumatisms.  But  the  virtues  of  cahinca  in  dropsy,  though  well 
known  in  Brazil,  were  first  made  known  to  the  European  public  in  the  year  1826,  by  M. 
Langsdorf,  Russian  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Achille  Richard  afterwards  published  a  few 
observations  in  relation  to  it  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Midicale ;  and  its  properties  were  subee* 
quently  investigated  by  numerous  practitioners.  M.  Fran9ois,  of  Paris,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  physician  to  its  reputation.  It  was  considered  by  him  superior  to  all  other 
remedies  in  dropsy.  But  general  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  partial  estimate  of  Dr. 
Fran9ois;  and,  having  been  found  at  least  equally  uncertain  with  other  diuretics,  the 
medicine  is  now  little  used.  It  was  employed  in  substance,  decoction,  extract,  aad  tinc- 
ture. The  powdered  bark  of  the  root  was  given  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative,  in  a  dose 
varying  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm;  but  the  aqueous  or  spirituous  extract  was  preferred. 
The  dose  of  either  of  these  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Dr.  Fran9ois  recommended  that, 
in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be  given  at  once  to  produce  a  de- 
cided impression,  which  should  afterwards  be  maintained  by  smaller  doses,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

CALABAR  BEAN,  Ordeal  Bean  of  Calabar.  It  has  been  long  known  that  certain  poison- 
ous substances  were  used  as  an  ordeal,  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  in- 
dividuals, among  the  Negroes  of  Western  Africa.  One  of  these,  called  the  ordeal  bean  of 
Calabar,  from  the  region  where  it  is  used,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  public 
by  Dr.  Dauiell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1846. 
Considerable  attention  was  attracted  to  the  subject;  and  specimens  of  the  bean  were  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Christison  from  the  Gold  Coast.  These  were  planted  in  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Edinburgh,  and  produced  a  plant,  which  proved  to  be  a  perennial  creeper,  belonging  to 
the  natural  family  Leguminosse;  but  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
work,  early  in  1858,  the  precise  botanical  position  of  the  plant  had  not  been  determined.  In 
the  year  1859,  specimens  of  the  plant  were  sent  from  Calabar,  which  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  its  botanical  character. 
He  communicated  the  results  of  his  examination  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
his  paper  is  published,  with  a  particular  description  of  the  plant,  in  its  Transactions  (vol. 
xxii.  p.  305).  Having  found  that  the  plant  belonged  to  a  yet  undescribed  genus,  he  estab- 
lished a  new  one  with  the  title  oi Physostigma,  suggested  by  a  peculiar  inflation  of  the  stigma; 
and  designated  the  species  as  vencnosum,  from  the  notorious  qualities  of  the  fruit.  The  Physo' 
itigma  venenomm  is  a  climbing  plant  with  a  ligneous  stem,  mounting  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
frequenting  especially  the  banks  of  streams,  into  which  it  often  drops  its  fruit  when  ripe; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  Calabar  obtain  their  supply  principally  from  the  borders  of 
the  river  down  which  the  fruits  are  carried.  A  description  of  the  plant,  taken  from  that  by 
Dr.  Balfour  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  may  be  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour- 
nal (July,  1863).  In  the  same  journal  (p.  36)  is  an  essay  by  Dr.  Thos.  R.  Eraser,  containing 
a  summary  of  what  was  known  on  the  subject  of  the  bean  up  to  that  date,  with  a  particular 
description  of  the  bean,  and  an  account  of  experiments  made  with  it  on  animals.  The  plant 
is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus.  The  seed  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  horse-bean, 
being  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  with  a 
very  firm,  hard,  brittle,  shining  integument  of  a  brownish-red,  pale-chocolate,  or  ash-gray 
colour.  The  shape  is  irregularly  kidney-form,  with  a  longer  convex  and  a  shorter  concave 
edge,  two  flat  sides,  and  a  furrow  running  longitudinally  along  its  convex  margin,  and 
ending  in  an  aperture  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  seed,  Within  the  shell  is  a  kernel 
consisting  of  two  cotyledons,  weighing  on  an  average  about  46  grains,  hard,  white,  and 
pulverizable,  of  a  taste  like  that  of  the  ordinary  edible  leguminous  seeds,  without  bitter- 
ness, acrimony,  or  aromatic  flavour.  The  bean  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  imper- 
fectly to  water.  Jobst  and  Hesse  are  said  to  have  succeeded  in  isolating  the  active  princi- 
ple, which  they  found  exclusively  in  the  cotyledons.  They  obtained  it  by  exhausting  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  with  water,  adding  magnesia  to  neutralization,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  liquid  becoming  brown,  then  concentrating,  and  treating  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  a  little  weak  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  separates  into  two 
layers;  the  upper,  ethereal,  containing  no  alkaloid,  and  the  lower,  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate in  water.  The  latter  is  separated,  treated  with  magnesia,  and  afterwards  with  ether, 
which  yields  the  alkaloid  on  evaporation.  The  substance  thus  obtained  they  propose  to 
ns^me  physosiigmin.  It  is  brown,  amorphous,  soluble  in  ammonia,  soda,  ether,  benzole,  and 
alcohol,  and  less  so  in  cold  water.   Its  watery  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  foriwi 
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Baits  with  the  acids.  Iodide  of  potassium  precipitates  it  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  Melted 
with  potassa  it  yields  alkaline  vapours.  {Joum.  de  Phann.,  Mars,  18G4,  p.  277.) 

The  bean  is  the  only  part  known  to  possess  medicinal  properties.  The  shell  is  not  withou. 
Bome  influence  on  the  animal  system,  as  shown  by  experiments  upon  rabbits  made  by  l>r 
Fraser,  who  found  it  to  purge,  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  and  produce  temporary  paralysii 
of  the  extremities,  but  without  loss  of  consciousnes.s;  and,  though  a  quantity  of  extraol 
equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  the  shell  was  given,  it  did  not  oau^e  death.  The  kernel,  how- 
ever, is  by  far  the  most  active  part,  as  a  rabbit  was  killed  by  five  and  a  half  grains  of  it 
The  most  prominent  eff"ects  of  this  part  of  the  bean  were  obviously  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
and,  as  believed  by  Dr.  Fraser,  of  a  depressing  character.  They  were  paralysis,  loss  of 
reflex  action,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  occasiouiilly  evacuation  of  tho  bowels,  with  reten- 
tion of  consciousness  until  all  power  of  expression  ceased.  Immediately  after  death  the 
pupils  dilated.  No  changes  of  structure  were  discoverable  which  could  explain  the  pheno- 
mena. The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  were  apparently  normal,  and  the  heart  full  of  blood. 
Similar  effects  were  produced  by  topical  application.  The  function  of  the  part  was  sus- 
pended. The  cardiac  action  and  the  vermicular  movements  of  the  bowels  ceased  by  con- 
tact with  the  poison:  and  a  little  of  it  applied  to  the  eye,  produced  contraction  of  the  pupil 
of  that  eye.  but  not  of  both.  The  general  conclusions  of  Dr.  Fraser  were,  that  the  kernel 
has  a  depressing  action  on  the  spinal  cord,  causing  death  by  paralysis  in  some  instances 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  in  others  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
his  experiments  appears  to  be,  that  the  integument  of  the  seed,  though  possessing  in  a 
slight  degree  the  powers  of  the  kernel  over  the  nervous  system,  difi'ers  from  it  in  being 
actively  cathartic. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  the  human  system,  precise  results  have 
not  been  obtained.  It  was  known  that  the  beans  used  by  the  natives  as  an  ordeal,  when 
given  in  a  certain  quantity,  generally  proved  fatal,  and  the  individual  only  escaped  when 
they  provoked  vomiting,  which  was  rare.  A  draught  containing  10  seeds  pounded  and  in- 
fused in  water  killed  a  man  in  an  hour.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry,  whe^ 
ther  the  integuments  might  not,  in  certain  quantities,  act  energetically  as  an  emetic  as  well 
as  cathartic;  and  whether  the  escape  of  the  accused  person,  in  some  instances,  might  not 
be  owing  to  the  accidental  or  contrived  exhibition  of  a  larger  than  ordinary  proportion  of 
this  part  of  the  seeds.  Dr.  ('hristison  look  about  12  grains  of  the  kernel,  which  in  15  mi- 
nutes produced  giddiness  and  a  feeling  of  torpidity,  followed  by  great  weakness  aud  faint- 
Beep,  •  '^ —  of  the  surface,  extreme  weaknei^s  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  indispo- 
•ilior  ty  to  nmke  voluntary  muscular  effort.   There  was  no  pain  or  other  uneaciuess, 

•xce]  Dgof  prostration  and  some  nausea,  and  the  intellect  was  normal.   Intwohourf 

after  the  poison  was  swallowed,  drowsiness  occurred,  but  no  stupor.  Dr.  Fraser  experienced 
from  smaller  doses  effect-s  of  a  similar  character,  with  temporary  dimness  of  viMion.  The 
heart  appears  to  be  somewhat  variously  affected,  sometimes  acting  irregularly  or  tumult- 
uously,  and  sometimes  less  frequently.  A  peculiar  epigastric  sensation  is  generally  expe> 
rienced  as  the  first  symptom,  about  five  minutes  after  the  taking  of  tho  medicine,  gradually 
increaffing,  and  becoming  at  length  almost  painful.  This  continues  at  intervals  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  is  aff'--  ".  ';•!'.'  while  attended  with  some  dyspnoea;  and  then  dizziness  and 
feebleness  of  the  ex'  iie  experienced. 

The  most  interest n  ,;  .t  the  calabar  bean,  so  far  as  its  practical  application  is  con- 

cerned, is  that  of  contracting  the  pupil:  an  effect  resulting  whether  from  its  internal  or 
local  u««».  It  is  moHt  conveniently  obtained  by  introducing  a  drop  of  watery  solution  of 
the  I  •xtract  into  the  eye.    Only  the  eye  operated  on  is  in  this  case' affected.    It 

is  h'  '>>le  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  debilitating  or  paralyzing  influence  OB 

the  ^1  >  i.ir.><.  whereby  the  action  of  the  expanding  fibres  is  susptMidod,  and  the  oon* 
tractil.     I'   i.  Ml   .    fr..m  the  cerebral  centres  is  left  unimpeded.    Another  ctlect  on  the  eye, 

more  f.  .  I,  ;>   Ti   1 1  •.•<!,  is  the  oontraoUon  of  the  ciliary  m""-'"    ««i"  i.  • i   -■-  ''..  accom* 

modriiiii^' I    M>  :  Mitiie  organ.  Credit  is  especially  duo  to  I  nburgk, 

for  CHiiiiiK' Mil' lit  I. .ri  10  this  influence  of  the  calabar  boan.  I'^no.  p 

bir>.)   lly  tiiiR  iutliienco  on  the  aocoramodalion  of  the  eye,  diiiinni  ul  ot, 

are  apparemly  miijrnifieil,  and  s^em  nf»ar*r;  and  Dr.  Robertson  nn<  ah$ 

produced  i  ooased  »»..  m  the  pupil  rmai  eiat« 

ihusbec*  <ht«<lun(J  bean.   In  i  iitthereist 

•tron-  -  »■"  •'-  -  '  >  ■  -  exactly 

ant  .  .  bjr  ra- 

•axin.-.  :•     vxM  Lbt 

ciliary  muncU's.    ii  doci  not  follow  thai  tiiaopr  \  oly  siimulant  anv 

■tore  upon  thp  rilinry  mu»rlf»  than  upon  the  r  .h.    h  may  io  bolL 

•aaesber  la  th«i  normal  stalA  balanoet 

4h«  ttimti  ri  of  these  properties  of  th$ 
calabar  b»iii                       mii  u  i-  now  r.^D^Kioraoiy  upe<i  wnonever  the  indioation  is  |>ra- 

•ente«l  either  i                    ig  contraction  of  the  popU,  or  iaerMaiiif  the  pow«r  of  ■flOQim 
Jaticn  of  the  t^ .  i.  -:.^:.iacct. 
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In  re^^ard  to  the  general  therapeutic  application  of  the  calabar  bean  less  has  been  deei* 
dedly  determined.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  if  the  above  views  of  its  mode  of  action 
4re  correct,  in  all  cases  of  abnormal  excitement  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  espe- 
cia.ly  in  tetanus  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  strychnia. 

The  bean  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  alcoholic  extract.  The  dose  of  the  kernel 
Vrould  be  vwo  or  three  grains,  to  begin  with,  and  increased  if  necessary.  But  it  is  seldom 
used  in  this  way.  A  strong  tincture  may  be  made  by  percolation  with  alcohol,  in  which  five 
minims  shall  represent  three  grains  of  the  bean,  and  a  tincture  of  this  strength  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Fraser.  The  same  writer  obtained  about  4  per  cent,  of  extract  by  exhausting 
the  kernel  with  alcohol.  The  dose,  therefore,  of  alcoholic  extract  should  not  exceed  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  that  of  the  kernel,  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 

For  application  to  the  eye  Dr.  Robertson  employed  an  alcoholic  extract  mixed  with  water 
so  as  to  make  liquid  preparations  of  different  strengths,  one  minim  representing  half  a  grain, 
two  grains,  or  four  grains.  He  found  these  begin  to  affect  the  power  of  accommodation  in 
10  minutes,  and  to  produce  the  full  effect  in  20  or  30  minutes.  They  were  also  wholly  unir- 
ritating  to  the  eye.  But  they  did  not  keep  well,  and  he  afterwards  abandoned  them  for  pre- 
parations made  by  suspending  the  extract  in  simple  syrup.  But  it  would  seem  best  to  keep 
the  extract  perfectly  dry  and  mix  it  with  a  little  water  when  wanted.  'J'his  extract  dissolves 
freely  in  glycerin;  and  a  solution  of  two  and  a  half  grains  in  100  minims  of  that  liquid  per- 
fectly pure  has  been  found  to  answer  in  practice.  {Fharm.  Journ.,  July,  1863,  p.  26.)  An- 
other method  of  application  is  to  impregnate  paper  by  immersing  it  three  or  four  times  in 
a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  bean,  allowing  it  to  dry  after  each  immersion,  and  placing 
within  the  lower  lid  a  piece  of  the  paper  thus  prepared,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square. 

W. 

CALAMINA.  Calamine.  Lapis  Calaminaris.  Calamine  is  introduced  into  this  part  of  the 
Dispensatory,  because  dismissed  from  the  Pharmacopoeias.  The  term  calamine  is  applied 
by  mineralogists  indiscriminately  to  two  minerals,  scarcely  distinguishable  by  their  ex- 
ternal characters,  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  zinc.  The  term,  however,  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical sense  refers  to  the  native  carbonate  only.  The  silicate  is  sometimes  called  electric  cala- 
mine.  Calamine  is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  more  abundantly  in  Germany  and  England. 
It  usually  occurs  in  compact  or  earthy  masses,  or  concretions,  of  a  dull  appearance,  readily 
Bcratched  by  the  knife,  and  breaking  with  an  earthy  fracture;  but  sometimes  it  is  found 
crystallized.  Its  colour  is  very  variable;  being,  in  different  specimens,  grayish,  grayish- 
yellow,  reddish-yellow,  and,  when  very  impure,  brown  or  brownish-yellow.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies 
from  3-4  to  4-4.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  does  not  melt,  but  becomes  yellow  and  sublimes. 
When  of  good  quality,  it  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  the  dilute  mineral  acids;  and,  unless 
it  has  been  previously  calcined,  emits  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.  If  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid,  it  can  contain  but  little  carbonate  of  lime,  and  no  sulphate  of  baryta.  Ammonia,  added 
to  the  sulphuric  solution,  throws  down  the  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  the  subsulphate,  and 
takes  it  up  again  when  added  in  excess.  If  copper  be  present,  the  ammonia  will  give  rise 
to  a  blue  colour;  if  iron,  the  alkali  will  throw  down  the  sesquioxide,  not  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  officinal  calamine  is  distinguished  from  the  electric  calamine, 
which  is  a  silicate  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  in  warm  nitric  acid  without  gelatinizing,  and  by 
not  being  rendered  electric  by  heat. 

Impurities.  According  to  Mr.  Robert  Brett,  calamine,  as  sold  in  the  English  shops,  is  fre- 
quently a  spurious  mixture  containing  only  traces  of  zinc.  He  analyzed  six  specimens,  and 
found  them  to  contain  from  78  to  87-5  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  rest  consisting  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  (sulphuret)  of  lead,  and  mere  traces  of  zinc. 
When  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid,  the  spurious  calamine,  in  powder,  evolved  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  was  only  in  small  part  dissolved,  the  great  bulk  of  it  remaining  behind  as 
sulphate  of  baryta.  (Amer.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  ix.  173.)  The  results  of  Mr.  Brett  have  been 
confirmed  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  Mr.  D.  Murdock,  and  Mr.  E.  Moore.  Dr.  Thomson  thinks 
the  spurious  calamine  is  made  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  chalk,  coloured  with  Armenian  bole. 
The  late  Mr.  .Jacob  BfcU,  of  London,  held  the  more  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  deriving  its  colour  from  iron,  which  is  a  mineral  having  some  resemblance 
to  calamine,  Mr.  Midgley,  indeed,  states  that  the  miners  in  England  distinguish  two  cala- 
mines, brass  calamine,  which  is  sold  to  the  makers  of  brass,  and  bari/fa  calamine,  which  is 
really  the  native  amorphous  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  which  is  furnished  to  the  druggists  in 
the  place  of  the  genuine  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  Even  the  genuine  calamine  of  the  shops 
is  impure,  usually  containing  iron  and  copper,  and  various  earthy  matters.  That  which  has 
been  calcined,  to  render  it  more  readily  pulverized,  contains  little  or  no  carbonic  acid.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  revisers  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850  deemed  it  proper  to  in- 
troduce, as  a  new  officinal,  the pvre  carbonate  of  zinc,  obtained  by  precipitation.  (See  Zinei 
Carbonas  Frsecipitafa.)  The  crystalli/.ed  variety  is  anhydrous,  and  consists  of  one  9q.  of 
carbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of  protoxide  of  xinc  40-8  =  62'3.  The  compact  and  earthy  varie- 
ties are  said  to  contain  one  eq.  of  water. 

Pr^ared  Calamine,  Calamina  Prseparata.  Calamine  must  be  impalpable  before  being  used. 
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In  medicine.  In  this  iitate  it  forms  prepared  calamine^  which,  though  but  recently  an  officinal 
preparation,  has  shared  the  fate  of  its  original,  and  been  discarded  from  the  Tharmaco* 
poeias.  The  following  is  the  U.  S.  formula  of  1860.  "Take  of  Calamine  n  convenient  quantity. 
Heat  it  to  redness,  and  afterwards  pulverize  it;  then  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  ih« 
manner  directed  for  Prepared  Chalk."  (  U.S.)  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  bring  the  native 
carbonate  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  to  the  state  of  an  impalpaole  powder.  It  is  first  calcined,  to 
render  it  more  readily  pulverizable,  and  then  levigated  and  elutriated.  During  the  calcina- 
tion, water  and  more  or  less  carbonic  acid  are  driven  oflf:  so  that  little  else  remains  than 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  earthy  impurities  originally  existing  in  the  mineral.  Calamine, 
as  sold  in  England,  is  almost  always  spurious,  consisting  wholly  or  principally  of  native 
sulphate  of  baryta,  coloured  with  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
calamine  in  the  shops  of  the  United  States.  Of  six  samples  analyzed  by  Mr.  F.  liringhurst, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  five  were  totally  devoid  of  zinc,  and  the  sixth  contained  only  2  per 
cent,  of  the  oxide.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  July,  1867.)  Prepared  calamine  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pinkish  or  flesh-coloured  powder,  of  an  earthy  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  made  up 
into  small  masses.  It  is  used  only  as  an  external  application,  being  employed  as  a  mild 
astringent  and  exsiccant  in  excoriations  and  superficial  ulcerations.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  usually  dusted  on  the  part,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  its  being  in  very  fiiw  powder. 
It  is  often  employed  in  the  form  of  cerate.  (See  CeraLum  Calaminte,  P'»ge  lU4i.)  The  evi- 
dence being  conclusive  that  the  powder  almost  universally  sold  as  prepared  calamine  ia 
a  spurious  article,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  barj'ta,  whatever  therapeutic  eflfects  it 
may  have  exerted,  must  be  attributed  to  that  salt.  B. 

C.\LEN'DULA  OFFICINALIS.  Marygold.  This  well-known  garden  plant  was  formerly 
much  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  a  peculiar,  rather  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  lost 
by  drying,  and  a  bitter,  rough,  saline  taste.  Among  its  constituents  is  a  peculiar  principle, 
called  ealendttlin,  discovered  by  Geiger  most  abundantly  in  the  flowers,  and  considered  by 
Berzelius  as  analogous  to  bassorin,  though  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  plant  was  thought  anti- 
spasmodic, sudorific,  deobstrucnt,  and  emmenagogue,  and  was  given  in  low  forms  of  fever, 
scrofula,  jaundice,  amenorrhoea,  &c.  Both  tho  leaves  and  flowers  were  used;  but  the  latter 
jvere  preferred,  and  were  usually  administered  in  the  recent  state,  in  the  form  of  tea.  An 
extract  was  also  prepared,  and  employed  in  cancerous  and  other  ulcers,  sick  stomach,  &o. 
At  present  marygold  is  very  seldom  if  ever  used  in  regular  practice.  W. 

CALLITRICHE  VEKNA.  (Graf/'a  Manual,  p.  384.)  Water  Slarwort.  This  is  a  small, 
herbaceous,  indigenous  water  plant,  growing  in  shallow  streams,  ditches,  or  ponds,  with  a 
long  stem  under  water,  and  leaves  floating  on  the  surface.  This  and  several  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  supposed  to  have  diuretic  properties,  and  are  given  in  decoction  in 
dropsical  affections  and  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs.  W. 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA.  Brown.  Andepiaa  gigantea.  Linn.  Under  the  name  of  rwat/ar 
or  mudar,  a  medicine  has  been  employed  in  the  East  Indies,  with  great  asserted  advantage. 
It  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  a  species  of  Calotropis,  generally  considered  as  C.  gigantea, 
but  asserted  by  Dr.  Casanova  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  named  by  him  C.  Madarii  Indico- 
orientalis.  C. gigantea  is  a  native  of  llindostan,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  now  naturalized.  The  bark,  as  employed,  is  without  epidermis,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  nearly  or  quite  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  the  general  properties  of  many  other  acrid  medicines;  in  small  doses,  in- 
creasing the  secretions,  and  in  larger,  j)roducing  nausea  and  vomiting.  According  to  Dr. 
Casanova,  who  published  an  essay  upon  the  subject  at  Calcutta,  it  is  especially  directed  to 
the  skin,  tho  capillaries  and  ab.norbents  of  which  it  stimulates  to  increased  action.  It  is 
chiefly  I  •  l<d  as  a  remedy  in  the  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases  of  tropical  climates, 

such  as  -if*  and  leprosy.     It  has  been  employed  also  in  syphilis,  dropsy,  rheu- 

matism, (.....  „..  ,,c  fevf-  !•  •  ..:....  :..  .,..».  ..,„^,y  j,^  jjjg  ^^^^^  ^^f  i'umx  three  to  twelve 
grains,  three  timos  a  •!  >  ,1  till  it  affects  the  system.     The  plant 

hae  of  late  years  heen    .,  .  uioal  purposes  in  India,  independently  of 

iw  medical  u.«»e.  The  most  important  of  those  is  the  manufacture  of  cords,  ropes,  &c.  ffoin 
the  fibre*  of  its  branches,  which  are  said  to  possess  many  of  the  properties  of  flax,  and  to 
bo  applicable  to  the  making  of  cloth.  {Chrm.  AVir«,  No.  1G7,  p.  70.)  W. 

C.\M  WOOD.  \  red  dye-wood,  procuro<l  from  the  liayhia  nitida  of  De  Candolle,  ft  legu- 
"Riinous  tree,  growing  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  The  wood  is  usually  kept  in  the 
•jops  in  the  ground  state.  It  yields  ita  colouring  matter  scarcely  at  all  to  cold  water, 
•tightly  to  boiling  water,  and  readily  to  alcohol  and  alkalino  aolutions.  This  colouring 
matter  is  thought  to  bo  identical  with  santalin.  W. 

(-  »  V  *  I' V  w:i  1  I)  Tjjg  Meda  of  Phmlartt  Canarunna,  an  fti  '  '  >nt  beloofing  to  the 
gr  >  from  tho  Canary  Inlands,  but  now  grou  ni  Europe  and  the 

Cu;         -  I  cultivated  in  many  piacns.    The  seeds  are  i....:> aiowlmt  mmrtre^aed, 

about  two  lines  long,  shining,  and  of  a  lij?ht  yellowish-gray  odour  exir:  vn- 

Lth  within.   Their  chief  consiitueut  ia  starch.  They  were  fomMrljrMtocni    >  i  ,  but 
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%re  nc  w  used  en*  /  for  emollient  cataplasms.  They  are  nutritive,  and  their  meal  is  said  to 
be  mixed,  in  some  places,  with  wheat  flour,  and  made  into  bread.  They  are  used  as  food 
for  Canary  birds.  W. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  Oum  Elastic.  Indian  Rubber.  Many  lactescent  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  orders  Artocarpese,  Apocynacem,  and  Euphorbiacete,  and  growing  in  hot  countries, 
yield  products  analogous  to  caoutchouc;  but,  as  found  in  general  commerce,  this  substance 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  different  species  of  Siphonia,  especially  the  Siphonia  Cahuchu  of 
Schreber  and  Willdenow,  identical  with  Siphonia  elastica  of  Persoon,  the  Jatropha  elasiica 
of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  and  the  Hevea  Guianensis  of  Aublet.  This  is  a  large  tree,  grow- 
ing in  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  probably  also  in  Central  America  {Journ.  of  Phil.  Col.  of  P  harm,  y 
iii.  292);  but  the  product  is  brought  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Para,  in  Brazil.  On  being 
wounded,  the  tree  emits  a  milky  juice,  which  concretes  on  exposure,  and  constitutes  the 
substance  in  question.  Caoutchouc  comes  to  us  in  large  flat  pieces,  or  moulded  into  various 
shapes.  The  latter  are  formed  by  applying  successive  layers  of  the  juice  upon  moulds  of 
clay,  which  are  broken  and  removed  when  the  coating  has  attained  a  sufficient  thickness 
and  consistence.  In  the  drying  of  these  layers,  they  are  exposed  to  smoke,  which  gives 
to  the  concrete  mass  a  blackish  colour.  The  juice,  when  it  concretes  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  assumes  on  the  outer  surface  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  while  the  mass  remains  whit* 
or  yellowish-white  within.  It  is  said  that  a  little  alum  facilitates  the  coagulation,  while 
ammonia  retards  it;  so  that  a  little  of  the  latter  may  be  advantageously  added,  when  it  is 
desired  to  keep  the  milky  juice  in  the  liquid  state.  (R.  Spruce,  Pharm.  Journ.,  xv.  118.)  The 
recent  juice  contains,  according  to  Faraday,  1'9  per  cent,  of  vegetable  albumen,  traces  of 
wax,  7-13  per  cent,  of  a  bitter  azotized  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  2-9  of  a 
substance  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  56-37  of  water  with  a  little  free  acid, 
and  only  31-7  of  the  pure  elastic  principle  to  which  chemists  have  given  the  name  of  caout- 
chouc. Besides  these  principles  the  concrete  juice,  as  it  reaches  us,  generally  contains  soot 
derived  from  the  smoke  used  in  drying  it.  Pure  caoutchouc  is  nearly  colourless,  and  in  thin 
layers  transparent.  It  is  highly  elastic,  lighter  than  water,  without  taste  and  smell,  fusible 
at  about  248°,  remaining  unctuous  and  adhesive  upon  cooling,  inflammable  at  a  higher 
temperature,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  the  weak  acids,  and  alkaline  solutions,  soluble  in 
ether  when  entirely  freed  from  alcohol,  soluble  also  in  chloroform  and  most  of  the  fixed 
Jind  volatile  oils,  though,  in  the  latter,  at  the  expense  of  its  elasticity.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  oils  of  lavender  and  sassafras  dissolve  it  without  change,  and  that,  when  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol  from  its  solution  in  cajeput  oil,  it  is  still  elastic.  But  its  best  solvents, 
for  practical  purposes,  are  coal-naphtha  or  benzine,  the  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling caoutchouc  itself,  and  pure  oil  of  turpentine.  According  to  Dr.  Bolley,  the  best 
method  of  effecting  its  solution,  for  the  preparation  of  a  varnish,  is  first  to  digest  it,  cut 
in  small  pieces,  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  converts  it  into  a  jelly,  and  then  to  treat 
this  jelly  with  benzine.  A  larger  proportion  is  thus  taken  up  than  by  any  other  method.  (See 
Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Sept.  1802,  p.  414.)  Caoutchouc  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  air, 
chlorine,  muriatic  or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  or  ammonia.  It  consists,  according  to  Faraday, 
of  87-2  parts  of  carbon,  and  12-8  of  hydrogen. 

By  the  action  of  sulphur  caoutchouc  acquires  properties  which  greatly  increase  its  value 
in  the  arts.  It  becomes  of  a  black  colour  and  horny  consistence,  preserves  its  elasticity 
under  the  influence  both  of  heat  and  cold,  is  compressible  with  great  difficulty,  and  resists 
the  ordinary  solvents,  such  as  petroleum  and  oil  of  turpentine.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to 
be  vulcanized.  The  discovery  of  the  process  of  vulcanization  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Charles  Good* 
year,  of  New  York,  [Chem.  Gaz.,  x.  193.)  It  consists  in  submitting  caoutchouc  in  thin 
sheets  to  the  action  of  a  mixture,  composed  of  40  parts  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  1  of 
chloride  of  sulphur.  For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Journ.  de  Pharm.  (3« 
sSr.,  xvii.  205).  But  the  same  object  may  be  effected  in  other  methods.  When  thin  layers 
of  caoutchouc  are  immersed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  melted  sulphur  at  the  heat  of  240° 
F.,  they  are  penetrated  by  the  sulphur,  but  undergo  no  change  of  properties.  If  now 
heated  in  an  inert  medium  to  a  temperature  of  from  275°  to  320°,  a  chemical  reaction  takes 
place,  and  the  vulcanized  product  is  obtained.  The  same  result  takes  place  if  the  caout- 
chouc be  first  pounded  with  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  finely  powdered  sulphur,  and  then 
heated  to  the  temperature  requisite  for  vulcanization.  In  either  case  a  portion  of  uncom- 
bined  sulphur  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  vulcanized  caoutcHouc,  from  which  it 
may  be  separated  by  various  solvents,  such  as  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  potassa,  bisul- 
phuret of  carbon,  oil  of  turpentine,  anhydrous  ether,  &c.  The  detulphurated  product  thus 
obtained,  while  exempt  from  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  reaction  of  free  sulphur, 
is  more  porous  than  before.  {Ibid.,  xxi.  36G. ) 

Caoutchouc  is  used  for  erasing  pencil  marks;  in  the  formation  of  flexible  tubes  for  th« 
laboratory,  and  of  catheters,  bougies,  pessaries,  dilaters,  and  other  instruments  for  sur- 
gical purposes;  in  the  melted  state,  as  a  luting  to  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus;  in  the 
shape  of  thin  layers,  for  covering  the  mouths  of  bottles,  and  for  other  purposes  in  which 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  moisture  is  requisite;  in  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  cloth: 
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u  a  varnish,  and  for  numerous  other  purposes,  to  whieh  its  elasticity,  and  the  resistance 
which  it  offers  to  the  ordinary  solvent«,  and  to  other  powerAil  chemical  agents,  peculiarly 
adapt  it.  It  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  thin  layers,  by  softening  the  small  flanks  of  it 
in  ether  containing  alcohol,  or  boiling  them  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  dis 
tending  them  by  means  of  air  forced  into  them;  and  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by 
spreading  its  naphtha  or  ethereal  solution  upon  a  smooth  surface,  and  allowing  the  solvent 
to  evaporate.  Tubes  of  caoutchouc  may  be  made  from  its  solution,  or  from  the  juice  im- 
ported in  the  liquid  state.  A  court-planter  prepared  with  caoutchouc  has  been  considerably 
used,  and  from  its  impermeability  by  moisture  is  sometimes  valuable.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of 
Fharm.f  xv.  38.)  A  convenient  sticking  plaster  may  be  prepared  by  spreading  the  liquid 
caoutchouc,  by  a  stiff  brush,  upon  calico,  soft  leather,  or  thin  sheets  of  vulcanized  Indian 
rubber  as  found  in  the  shops.  Small  thin  pieces  of  caoutchouc  may  be  very  advantageously 
employed  to  suppress  hemorrhage  from  leech-bites,  &c.,  by  first  softening  one  surface  of  the 
piece  by  a  taper,  and  when  cool  applying  it  firmly  over  the  bleeding  point.  The  cavity  of 
a  decayed  tooth  may  be  lined  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air,  and  thus 
relieve  pain,  by  fastening  a  piece  firmly  around  the  end  of  a  rod,  liquefying  the  surface  by 
heat,  then  introducing  it  with  pressure  into  the  cavity,  and  again  withdrawing  it.  The 
milky  juice  obtained  from  the  plant,  and  prevented  from  coagulating  in  the  bottle  by  a 
little  solution  of  ammonia,  has  been  recommended  as  a  local  application  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  burns,  erysipelas,  &c.,  in  which  it  proves  useful  by  concreting,  and  forming  an 
elastic  covering,  impermeable  to  moisture  and  the  air.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  chlo- 
roform is  used  for  the  same  purpose;  the  menstruum  evaporating  quickly,  and  leaving  a 
thin  layer  of  the  elastic  substance  on  the  surface.  Caoutchouc  has  been  given  internally 
in  phthisis,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  gradually  increased.  W. 

CAPPARIS  SPINOSA.  Caper-bush.  A  low,  trailing  shrub,  growing  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  north  of  Africa.  The  buds  or  unexpanded  flowers,  treated  with  salt  and  vinegar, 
form  a  highly  esteemed  pickle,  which  has  an  acid,  burning  taste,  and  is  considered  useful 
in  scurvy.  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  was  formerly  ofl5cinal.  It  is  in  pieces  partially  or 
wholly  quilled,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  mean  diameter,  transversely  wrinkled,  grayish 
externally,  whitish  within,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid,  and  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  considered  diuretic,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  amenorrhoea,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  W. 

CARAMANIA  OUM.  Under  this  name  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  product  was  a 
short  time  since  brought  into  this  market  for  sale,  a  specimen  of  which,  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  B.  R.  Smith,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining.  No  history  of  its  origin  came 
with  it,  but,  judging  from  its  name  and  character,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Caramania  gum,  noticed  under  the  head  of  tragacanth,  as  one  of  the  substances 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  that  drug.  It  is  in  pieces  differing  in  size  from  that  of  a  small 
pea  to  that  of  a  Spanish  chestnut,  of  various  shapes,  sometimes  irregularly  spherical,  some- 
tini  '  !!«<1,  often  bent  or  somewhat  contorted,  occasionally  apiteuring  as  if  several 
■III  «  had  adhered  longitudinally,  siuoothish  on  the  surface,  gcnirally  pale,  but 

in  i , ..    C3  brown,  and  in  most  of  a  faint  reddish  hue,  and  translucent  in  all.   The  gum 

is  very  hard  yet  brittle,  without  smell,  nearly  tasteless,  and  very  gradually  softening  when 
held  in  the  mouth.  At  our  request.  Professor  Procter  subjected  a  portion  to  examination, 
and  found  it,  when  macerated  in  cold  water,  gradually  to  swell  up  like  tragacanth,  and 
likr"  it.  to  jfive  up  a  part  of  its  substance  to  water,  but  less  than  trtijriu-nnfh.  After  four  or 
fiv'  'a.scd  to  swell,  and  the  bulky  hydrated  masses  t  1  like  clouded 

cal'  y,  and  with  little  cohesiveness,  in  this  respect  i  .ra  gum.   The 

di.''?"M»..i   priiun  was  mucilaginous  but  not  thick.    It  was  i  .    -ul. acetate  of 

lead,  but  Ic.'*'^  (h'cidedly  than  arabin.    Oxalate  of  nnimonia  ca  .    Iiruiiate,  indi- 

cating the  11  .-..•iiif  .if  liiiM-     It  was  not  coagulated  by  borax  i  u'  t.l  iron,  nor 

was  it  I  1  in  flakes  like  arubin.    The  un  >n,  boile<l  with 

diluted  ~  1  !>rokcn  down,  assuming  a  syruj}  i  ■  >  .  and  yielded  to 

Trommer  »  UM  evidence  ol  the  presence  of  glucose,  which  must  liav«  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  acid,  as  the  firnt  wntrry  solution  contained  nontv  Pr«f.  Procter  failed 
to  find  any  signs  of  load  on  the  sm  ilmt  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Maltass  in  re- 

laf.on  to  the  Caramania  gura  U9e<i  .iic  tragucunlh  is  not  npplic.iMe  to  this    I)ui 

there  was  no  reason  to  expect  it,  »»»  ...^  ..  .^  offered  in  the  market  under  Ut*  own  and  not 
%  false  name.  It  is  very  obviously  the  concrete  exude<i  juice  of  a  tree,  but  the  particular 
plant  which  yields  it  is  unknown.  So  far  a.««  examined  it  corre!*pond<«  to  a  considcr.'ible 
extent  with  Kas.sora  gum:  and  as  it  probably  comes  from  Caramania,  a  province  in  the 
Msteru  part  of  Asia  .Minor,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  two  are  of  the  same  origin,  the 
Bassora  gum  being  carried  down  to  the  I'ersian  Qulf.*  W. 

•  After  th<'  nrtlrle  upon  r^rnmnntn  tr<im  ^»l^  hr^n  m'ttt  lo  the 
po'  >  ntatrrte  iMdlc* 


«  F  '  i'>««iy  mviDblfd  dMptM 


tioa  ot  tragMMilb  to  UM  exwm,  in  •iirtorent  TmrmtSS,  of  mm  lHo  10»  pf  Wt  {I%mrm.  Aum^  XV. ».) 
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preaa,  a  ^«cfin«n  wm  rfkowa  «•,  hhiM/aUt  trm 
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CAR  ANNA.  Gum  Caranna.  A  resinous  substance,  in  pieces  of  a  blackish-gray  colour  ex- 
ternallf,  dark-brown  internally,  somewhat  shining  and  translucent,  brittle  and  pulveriza- 
ble  when  dry,  but,  in  the  recent  state,  soft  and  adhesive  like  pitch,  easily  fusible,  of  an 
agreeable  balsamic  odour  when  heated,  and  of  a  bitterish  resinous  taste.  (Geiger.)  It  is 
Baid  to  be  derived  from  the  Amyris  Caranna  of  Humboldt,  a  tree  growing  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  Geiger  refers  it  also  to  Bursera  guinmifera  of  the  West  India  Islands;  but 
the  resin  obtained  from  this  tree  is  described  by  the  French  writers  under  the  name  of 
re^ne  de  Gomart,  or  resine  de  chibouy  or  cachibou,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  resin  tacamakae.  W. 

CARBAZOTIC  ACID.  Picric  Acid.  Niiropicrie  Acid.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  silk,  and  other  substances.  It  may  be  cheaply  prepared  from  coal 
tar  creasote  (impure  phenylic  acid),  or  from  Australian  gum.  It  is  in  pale-yellow  shining 
scales,  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  strong  yellow  colour  and  very  bitter  taste. 
Its  salts  crystallize  readily,  and  explode  when  heated.  The  potassa  salt  is  so  sparingly 
soluble,  that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  this  alkali.  Its  for- 
mula is  Ci2(H23N04)0-f-HO;  being  phenylic  acid,  with  three  eqs.  of  hydrogen  replaced 
by  three  of  hyponitric  acid. 

From  the  therapeutic  trials,  made  with  carbazotic  acid,  it  is  inferred  to  be  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous;  10  grains  of  it  having  been  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog  in 
less  than  two  hours.  [Taylor  on  Poisons,  p.  793.)  It  was  first  used  in  intermittent  fever  by 
Dr.  Bell,  of  Manchester,  who  thought  it  might  be  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  quinia. 
Its  salts  are  preferred  to  the  free  acid,  which  is  apt  to  cause  cramps  of  the  stomach;  and 
those  most  approved  are  the  carbazotates  of  ammonia  and  iron.  Dr.  T.  Moff'at  cured  several 
cases  of  cephalalgia  by  the  iron  salt,  and  cases  of  intermittent  fever  and  anceraia  by  the  am- 
monia salt.  Mr.  Alfred  Aspland  has  given  an  ample  trial  to  the  acid  and  the  salt  of  ammo- 
nia, and  confirms  the  statements  previously  made  of  their  efficacy,  having  found  them  espe- 
cially useful  in  intermittent  fever,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  quinia  is  indicated. 
(Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Sept.  1862,  p.  289.)  The  dose  of  either,  administered  in  pills,  is  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  grain,  three  times  a  day.  Mr.  Aspland  began  with  a  grain  three  times  a 
day,  and  increased  to  4  grains  for  a  dose.  A  curious  eflFect  of  these  salts,  first  observed  by 
Dr.  MoflFat,  is  to  produce,  in  many  cases,  a  temporary  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  conjunc- 
tiva, as  in  jaundice.  The  eff'ect  is  generally  induced  when  about  15  grains  of  the  acid  have 
been  taken.  The  urine  also  becomes  orange- coloured.  The  colour  disappears  in  two  or  three 
weeks  after  ceasing  to  use  the  medicine. 

Carbazotate  of  iron  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  pure  crystallized  carbazotic  acid  with  an 
excess  of  recently  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  acid 
has  disappeared,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°. 
Thus  prepared  it  is  amorphous,  reddish-brown  in  mass,  lighter-coloured  in  powder,  of  an 
astringent  and  intensely  bitter  and  persistent  taste,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  account 
of  its  bitterness,  it  is  best  given  in  pill.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  March,  1863,  p.  169.)   B. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  Phenic  Acid.  Phenylic  Acid.  Phenol.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Phenyl.  This 
Bubstance  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  creasote,  that  the  two  have  by  some  been  consid- 
ered identical;  and,  though  they  have  been  proved  to  be  distinct  bodies,  yet  they  are  often 
mixed  in  commerce,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  much  of  what  is  sold  as  creasote  is 
really  carbolic  acid.  This  name  was  given  to  the  substance  under  consideration  by  Runge, 
who  discovered  it,  in  1834,  in  the  tar  of  coal.  In  1841,  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Laurent,  who,  considering  it  as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  a  peculiar  compound  radical  which  he 
named /)A«nyZ  (C^jIIj),  described  it  under  the  name  of  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyl  {Cyiil^,0  -f-  HO). 
Its  acid  properties  having  been  subsequently  recognised,  it  received  the  name  of  phenic  acid; 
but  chemists  appear  disposed,  out  of  justice  to  its  original  discoverer,  to  adhere  to  the  title 
he  gave  it  of  carbolic  acid.  It  exists  in  that  portion  of  coal  tar  which  distils  over  between 
800°  and  400°  F.  This,  when  mixed  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa, 
Is  resolved,  on  the  addition  of  water,  into  a  light  oil,  and  a  heavier  alkaline  liquid.  If  the 
latter  be  separated  and  neutralized  with  muriatic  acid,  carbolic  acid  will  be  disengaged  in 
an  impure  state,  and  will  float  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  light  oil.  By  distilling  this 
from  chloride  of  calcium  to  separate  water,  and  exposing  the  distillate  to  a  low  temperature, 
carbolic  acid  congeals  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  crystalline  mass  disposed  to  deliquescence, 
which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  accompanying  liquid  by  pressure  in  bibulous  paper.  This 
remains  solid  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  required  to  congeal  it;  but  at  95°  it  melts, 
and  constitutes  the  acid  in  its  liquid  form.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  congealed 
acid  is  disposed  to  deliquesce.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  moisture,  and  rapidly  be- 
comes liquid,  and  continues  in  this  form  at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  commonly  kept  in 
the  shops,  carbolic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  oily  aspect,  a  peculiar  empyreuraatic 
odour  recalling  that  of  creasote,  yet  quite  distinct,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  1  -062,  and  its  boiling  point  370°.  According  to  M.  Lemaire,  it  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of 
water.  It  is  freely  dissolved  by  alcohol;  and  its  solubility  in  water  is  much  increased  by 
the  addition  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  {Lemaire.)  Though  neairal 
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to  teet-pnper,  it  combines  feebly  with  salifiable  bases;  its  salts  being  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  those  with  the  alkalie:^  having  an  acid  reaction.  Heated  with  ammonia,  it 
yields  anilin  and  water.  In  antiseptic  power,  as  well  as  in  physiological  etfects,  it  has  a  close 
analogy  with  creasiiote:  yet  is  siifticiently  distinguished  by  its  greater  fp  gr.,  its  much  higher 
congealing  an<i  lower  boiling  point,  and  by  the  result  of  the  action  of  strong  nitric  ucid, 
which  with  carbolic  acid  produces  pure  picric  or  irinitrophenic  acid,  while  with  creasote  it 
gires  rise  to  oxalic  acid,  resinous  matter,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  picric  acid.  (F.  Crac« 
Calvert,  Lancet,  Oct.  31, 1863,  p.  623  )  Its  aqueous  solution  coagulates  albumen,  arrests  fer- 
mentation, instantly  destroys  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  in  very  small 
proportion  prevents  niouldiness  in  vegetable  juices,  and  protects  animal  substance^  against 
putrefaction.   I  cuce  of  liiis  property,  also,  it  is  believed  by  M.  Lemaire  to  have  the 

power  of  dosti  ins,  and  even  of  modifying  the  matter  of  contagion.    Injected  into 

the  rectum  it  iK  -  ..,-  ;.,o  thread  worm,  and  thus  favours  its  evacuation.  Applied  in  a  pure 
state  to  the  skin  it  causes  sharp  pain,  lasting  for  about  an  hour;  a  while  appoanince  is  pro- 
duced, consequent  on  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  and  this  is  followed  by  intense  inflam- 
mation, with  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  continuing  for  many  days.  On  the  mucous  sur- 
face its  action  is  similar.  {Lemaire.   See  Chem.  News,  No.  192,  p.  66,  also  No.  194,  p.  89.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Much  is  due  to  Prof.  F.  Grace  Calvert^  of  Manchester,  England, 
for  bringing  into  notice  this  valuable  medicine,  which  was  formerly  merely  one  of  the  refuse 
matters  in  the  utilization  of  coal  tar.  Not  only  did  he  first  call  attention  to  it;  but  he  hM 
also  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  accounts  of  its  various  practical  applications,  which  he  has 
published  in  the  journals,  and  of  which  we  give  a  brief  abstract.  Its  most  important  use 
hitherto  has  been  as  an  external  remedy.  But  it  has  also  been  used  internally  with  benefi- 
cial result*.  Dr.  Henry  Browne,  of  Manchester,  has  used  it  advantageously  in  diarrhoea, 
and  Dr.  Roberts  has  checked  vomiting  with  it,  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drop  in  the  form  of 
pill,  after  creasote  had  failed.  It  has  been  found  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  accom- 
panied with  pain  in  the  stomach  after  meals.  Dr.  Goddard,  of  Burslem,  has  cured  a  severe 
case  of  spasmodic  asthma  by  the  acid  given  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Locally,  it  may 
be  applied  of  full  strength  as  a  caustic,  or  variously  diluted  for  different  purposes.  With 
reference  to  its  caustic  efl'ect,  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  afiecting  only  a  superficial  layer 
of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence  it  is  especially  adapted  to  cases  of  diphtherilis 
aod  malignant  angina.  It  may  be  used  also  in  anthrax,  unhealthy  suppuration,  and  gan- 
grenous or  cancerous  ulcers,  in  which  its  influence  in  correcting  fetid  odours  renders  it 
peculiarly  useful.  In  hemorrhoidal  affections  and  fistulas  it  has  also  proved  efficacious. 
When  re«juired  Ui  be  diluted,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  glycerin,  which  takes  it  up  in  all  pro- 
portions. Diluted  in  this  way  it  has  been  used  in  lepra  with  very  good  effects.  To  the  same 
affection  it  nuiy  be  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  with  4  parts  of  carbolic  acid  to 
66  of  spermaceti.  An  emulsion  of  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  acid  with 
8part8of  sweeteno'i  water  containing  175  per  cent,  of  sugar.  A  watery  solution,  made  with 
one  part  of  the  acid  to  40  parts  of  hot  water,  well  shaken  and  then  filtered,  tnay  be  used  as 
«n  alterative  and  disinfectant  in  all  fetid  ulcers  and  abscesses,  gangrenous  wounds,  and 
oaaes  of  caries  or  necrosis,  in  which  it  may  be  injected  through  the  fistulous  openings.  In 
many  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  lepra,  porrigo,  and  the  advance<i  singes  of  eciema  and  impe- 
tigo, it  has  proved  eflicaeious.  Should  the  acid  be  in  the  solid  state,  it  may  readily  be  melted 
by  pi  '       '  ■      j^  it  in  hot  water.  (/*Aflr»/i.  yof/rw.,  Dec.  18('»l.  p.  31'.*,  and  yoiim. 

di  J'  M.  lUi\n  employs,  with  great  success,  a  solution  of  1  part 

of  cu; ..     ....!;..  iKM.i  r.f  .s"  U.  and  100  of  water,  against  tetter  and  the 

itch,  in  the  former   i  vith  the  solution  daily,  in  the  latter  using  it 

simply  as  a  lotion.    •  m  to  destroy  the  psora  insect.    Carbolic  aci4 

has  also  been  used  to  pr^veni  puirtsUctiou  in  organic  substances;  and,  according  to  M.  Le- 
maire, the  corpse  of  a  man  can  h««  pr«'«erved  by  bwn  than  60  centimefi  (7  ^  pruinB)  of  thf 
acid.    For  internal  u              "  '    Pharm.,  .V  '•7.)   M. 

Boboeuf  prefers  the  If.    He  \u\^  lalt  of 

soda  or  I* •••  > •■  .■■  ."  ...  ..j-i-iumI  by  means  «M  ....... i.-^v.^  lo  bleed- 
ing wouii                             the  hemorrhage  instantly.  (Ann.  d<  Thfrap.,  18»i-*,  p.  02.)         W, 

CARB('  '"  <»"••.-•-».■»-!- ^o<I  this  ga" —  •!"••••—'>  ••••    >.i- ..T'>"}r.n  of 

ita  fiinef^  inenis  on  i  is 

results  sli  t  the  suddtii  «*• 

acta,  and  its  supponed  advaolagve  are  problematicaL  (See  B.  and  /.  »• 

ed.,  July.  18.')7,  p.  170.) 

CAUIUTUKT  OF  IKON.    Frrr^  Carimr^tmm,   PimnUg:     '  ue  hae 

been  used  both  int«>rfinny  and  extomalW  \m  entAatoat  affe*  i  it  re- 

duced to  very  t  t .  and  pnrifled  by  being  boiM  in  water,  and  digfeieti  with  diloto 

nitromuriatic  >  lose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  or  more,  three  or  four  timee  adaj, 

given  in  the  form  .>>  |c^.ier  or  pill.  The  otntmeDt  ii  atde  bj  mixing  from  two  to  lU  dmehiM 
vitb  an  ounce  of  lard.  & 
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CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS.  Cvckoofioxcer.  This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a 
simple,  smooth,  erect  stem,  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  pinnate:  the  radical, 
composed  of  roundish  irregularly  toothed  leaflets,  those  of  the  stem  uliernate,  with  leaflets 
which  become  narrower,  more  entire,  and  pointed  as  they  ascend.  The  flowers  are  purplish- 
white  or  rot-e-coloured,  and  terminate  the  stem  in  a  raceme  approaching  the  character  of  a 
corymb.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent, 
about  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  abounding  in  moist  meadows,  which  it 
adorns  with  its  flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  leaves  are  bitterish,  and 
slightly  pungent,  resembling  in  some  measure  those  of  water-crcsscs,  and  like  them  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  antiscorbutic  properties.  In  Europe  they  are  sometimes  added  to 
salads.  The  flowers  have  the  same  taste  as  the  leaves,  and,  when  fresh,  a  somewhat  pungent 
odour.  AVhen  dried  they  become  inodorous  and  nearly  insipid.  They  formerly  possessed  the 
reputation  of  being  diuretic,  and,  since  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  Sir  George  Baker, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  have  been  occasionally  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  various 
nervous  diseases,  such  as  chorea  and  spasmodic  asthma,  in  which  they  were  successfully 
employed  by  that  physician.  They  produce,  however,  little  obvious  effect  upon  the  system, 
and  are  not  employed  in  this  country.  W. 

CARYA.  Hickory.  Jxiglam^  Linn.  Several  species  of  the  genus  Carya,  of  Nuttall,  sepa- 
rated by  that  botauist  from  the  Juglans  of  Linnaeus,  grow  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  C.  olivfeformii  bears  the  pecan-nut  of  the  South-West,  C.  alba,  the  fruit  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  shell-bark,  derived  probably  from  the  ragged  state  of  tlie  bark 
of  the  stem,  C.  sulcata,  another  variety  of  shell-bark,  and  C.  tomentosa,  the  common  thick- 
shelled  hickory  nut.  Other  indigenous  species  are  C.  amara,  C.  glabra,  and  C.  microcarpa. 
The  leaves  of  most  if  not  all  of  these  trees  are  somewhat  aromatic  and  astringent,  and  the 
bark  astringent  and  bitter;  and  both  no  doubt  possess  medical  virtues.  Attention  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  them  by  Mr.  Frederick  Stearns,  of  Detroit,  in  a  paper  on  the  medical 
plants  of  Michigan,  read  before  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  published  in 
their  Proceedings  (1850,  p.  240).  Mr.  Stearns  bases  his  opinion  of  the  probable  virtues  of 
these  products  upon  a  communication  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Caffiiibury,  of  the  same  State, 
who  had  found  great  advantage  from  chewing  the  inner  bark  of  the  hickory  in  dyspepsia, 
and  has  used  a  tincture  made  from  the  same  bark  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fever.  The  use  of  the  remedy  had  extended  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  many 
employ  it  habitually  in  the  same  complaint,  some  of  whom  very  wisely  prefer  the  infusion 
to  the  tincture,  as  it  has  been  found  equally  effectual.  W. 

C  AST  AN  E  A.  Chinquapin.  This  held  a  place  in  the  secondary  catalogue  of  our  Pharmaco> 
poeia,  until  the  late  revision,  when  it  was  discarded.  It  is  the  bark  of  Castanea  pumila,  or 
chinquapin,  of  our  Atlantic  Stales.  We  present  here  the  short  account  of  it  formerly  con- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  The  genus  Castanea  belongs  to  MonoeciaPolyandriaof  the 
Linnnean  system,  and  to  the  natural  order  Cupuliferse,  with  the  following  generic  character: 
— "Male.  ylmcT?^  naked.  Calyx  uom.  CoroZZa  five-petaled.  >S'/anJcfj5  ten  to  twenty.  Female. 
Calyx  five  or  six  loaved,  muricate.  Corolla  none.  Oerm»  three.  Stigmas  pencil  formed.  Hutt 
three,  included  in  the  echinated  calyx."  [Willd.) — The  chinquapin  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
which,  in  the  Middle  States,  rarely  much  exceeds  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  but,  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  sometimes  attains  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  trunk  equal  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  acute,  mucro- 
nately  serrate,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  chestnut,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
genus,  by  their  whiti>^h  and  downy  under  surface.  The  barren  flowers  are  grouped  upon 
axillary  peduncles,  three  or  four  inches  long;  the  fertile  amenta  are  similarly  disposed,  but 
less  conspicuous.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  covered  with  short  prickles,  and  encloses  a  brown 
nut,  which  is  sweet  and  edible,  but  diflfers  from  the  chestnut  in  being  much  smaller,  > ud 
convex  on  both  sides.  The  tree  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  southward  to  ilie 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  south-westward  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  southern 
portions  of  this  tract  of  country.  The  bark  is  the  part  used.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  W. 

CATALPA  CORDIFOLIA.  Bignonia  Calalpa.  Linn.  Catalpa  tree,  or  Catawba  tree.  This 
is  a  beautiful  indigenous  flowering  tree,  occasionally  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes. 
It  is  reputed  to  be  poisonous.  The  seeds  have  been  employed  by  several  practitioners  of  con- 
tinental Europe  in  asthma.  M.  Automarchi  recommends  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  twelve 
ounces  of  water  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  down  to  six  ounces,  the  whole  to  be 
given  morning  and  night;  but,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to 
the  poisonous  character  of  the  tree,  this  might  be  a  hazardous  dose;  and  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, in  any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to  imitate  the  practice,  to  begin  with  much 
smaller  doses,  and  to  increase  until  the  eff"ects  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  are  ascer- 
Umed.  W 

CAULOPHYLLUM  THALICTROIDES.  (Michaux.)  Leontice  thalictr aides.  Linn.  Blue  Co- 
hoth.    Pappoose  Root.  [Gray's  Manual,  p.  20.)    An  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant. 
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with  matted,  knotty  rhizomas,  from  which  rises  a  single,  smooth  stem,  about  two  feet  high, 
naked  till  near  the  summit,  where  it  sends  out  a  large  tritcrnately  compound  leaf,  and  end- 
ing in  a  small  raceme  or  panicle  of  greenish-yellow  tlowers,  at  the  base  of  which  is  often  a 
smaller  biternate  leaf.  The  whole  plant  when  young,  as  well  as  the  seeds,  which  are  about 
M  large  as  peas,  in  elAUcous.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  in  mosi 
parts  of  the  Uni     "  .  crowing  in  moist  rich  woods.   The  root  is  the  part  used.  This  has 

a  sweeiifh,  pun .  md  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.   It  is  deemed  especially 

(.„.„„.,„ ^.^jjue.  it.i  .  1^  <..wught  also  to  promote  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  for  which  pur- 
am,  it  is  much  employed  by  the  "eclectic"  practitioners,  who  consider  it  also 
I  .  f  dmphoretic  and  various  other  remedial  properties.    It  is  given  in  decoction,  in- 

fusion, or  tincture;  the  first  two  being  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water, 
the  last  of  four  ounces  to  a  pint  of  spirit.  The  dose  of  the  decoction  or  infusion  is  one  or 
two  fluidounces,  of  the  tincture  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

CEANOTHUS  AMERICANUS.  New  Jersey  Tea.  Bed-root.  A  small  indigenous  shrub, 
growing  throughout  the  United  States.  The  root  is  astringent,  and  imparts  a  red  colour  to 
water.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  syphilitic  complaints,  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  made  with  two  drachms  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  water.  Sohoept  states  that  it  is  pur« 
gative.  The  leaves  were  used  during  the  revolutionary  war  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Dr.  Hub- 
bard recommends  a  strong  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  and  seeds,  as  a  local  application  in 
aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  the  sorethroat  of  scarlatina,  and  as  an 
internal  remedy  in  dysentery.  {Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  Sept.  30,  1835.)  B. 

CEDRON.  The  seeds  of  a  tree  growing  in  New  Granada  and  Central  America,  and  de- 
scribed by  .M.  Planchon  under  the  name  of  Simaba  Cedron,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany 
fr.  566),  from  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  Purdie,  curator  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Trini- 
aad,  to  Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker.  Mr.  Purdie  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  value  of  this 
medicine  from  Dr.  Cespedes,  a  physician  of  Bogota.  The  first  account  of  it,  however,  which 
reached  Europe  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Dr.  Luigi  Rotellini,  a  physician  of  St.  Domingo, 
who  had  previously  resided  in  New  Granada.  It  was  published  in  nw  Italian  journal  so  early 
SB  the  year  1846.  In  France  it  appears  to  have  been  made  known  through  M.  Jamord,  who 
received  information  of  its  effects  from  M.  Herran,  Chargd  d'Affaires  in  France  of  the  Ro- 
public  of  Costa  Rica.  The  fullest  account  that  we  have  seen  of  the  plant  and  its  product  is 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Wm.  J.  Hooker.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  Jan.  1851,  x.  344.) 

Simaba  Cedron  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Simarubacen}.  It  is  a  small  tree,  with 
an  erect  stem,  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter,  branching  at  top  in  an  umbellate 
form,  with  large,  glabrous,  pinnate  leaves,  and  pale-brown  flowers,  in  long,  branching 
racemes.  The  fruit  is  a  large,  solitary  drupe,  containing  a  single  seed.  The  whole  plant 
app'^  1      °     '  '  <1  with  a  bitter  principle,  but  it  is  the  seed  only  that  is  used.    A 

sper  t  was  kindly  sent  to  the  author  from  Cartago,  in  Costa  Rica,  bj 

Dr.  (i...^  '''»'!»'!phia.    It  is  light,  of  a  yellowish-ash  colour,  (lattish-ovate, 

with  one  •  ther  nearly  straight,  the  convex  outline  terminuting  at  each 

end  in  an  <  h  that  at  the  apex  is  most  prominent.    It  is  about  two  inches 

lon{r.  iiTi'l  sixteen  iiues  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Within,  the  seed  is  loose  and  movable.  The 
8e<»i  itsilf  is  abfut  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ten  lines  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is 
convex  on  on?  -  r  slightly  concave  on  the  other,  and  presents  an  oval  scar  near  one 

extremity  of  t!  .-e.    It  is  hard  and  compact,  but  may  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife. 

'■    '-  ■  'at  of  a  pure  and  intensely  bitter  taste,  not  unlike  that  of 

•  water  and  alcohol.    M.  Lewry  obtained  from  it  a  crystal- 

-.  fr«'«ly  H.iUiblc  in  boiling  water,  and  neutral  to  test  paper, 

wbi'  1  pie,  and  proposes  to  name  rf</nn.    He  obtained  it 

by  tit  n.  I,  then  treating  it  with  alcohul,  and  ci^stallising 

from  the  tincture.  [Journ.  dt  J'hurtu.,  xix.  335.) 

This  medicine  has  long  had  f^«^i  reputation  in  New  Granada  and  Central  Amerio*i  as 
a  remedy  for  the  bite  of-  ioned  in  tl  v  o/fA«  AtMOfieir*,  pub- 

lished in  16W.  as  u<«cful  '  i  nuoh  cum  ••  the  esoftdetiee  of  the 

natlvo-  ;..  ;,.  .;,•..,...    .i  .,f   ,i,..  ,^.„  i„i^  <,f  t|,^^  reptUes,  If 

prov  prevention  of  hydrophobia, 

an>i  i:  kch  and  bowels,  and  dyspep- 

tic affe«(ionn.    Dr.  *>  it  once  apparently  succeiisful  in 

eurinr  fh*»  bh<»  of  R  !r(*ctually  in  cholera  morbus,  colio, 

and  •  .  J.  l\.  Thompson,  of  London,  it  has  proved 

ase:  -  )  Dr.  S.  8.  Purple,  of  New  Vork,  han  found 

it  pr  ■'    -  *  '  -    '  '    '     -  ~-    '  •     pOUSCSS 

Tab.  dicine 

appr ,;  .  •«»  dose 

^sed  in  (  i  states  that  he  v,ed  ths 

remedy  ii>  >j{  using  it  was  i  .   -ler  fltt 
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%x  six  /nra\ft8  with  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  to  dress  the  bite  with  the  tincture.  He  had 
rarely  occasion  to  repent  the  dose  to  eli'ect  a  cure.  Dr.  Kotellini  says  that  it  is  poisonous 
Id  ovei*doscs,  and  has  occasioned  death  in  the  quantity  of  twenty-live  or  thirty  grains.  A 
vinegar  has  been  prepared  in  London  by  macerating  for  seven  days  two  scruples  of  the 
ceiron  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  vinegar.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 
[Pharm,  Journ.,  xii.  03.)  From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Purple,  it  appears  that  the  doses  above 
Btated  nre  too  small,  and  that,  from  any  ordinary  quantity,  no  fear  of  injurious  conse- 
quences need  be  entertained.  He  gave  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  every  four  hours,  and 
states  that  though,  in  Tery  large  doses,  it  may  produce  griping  and  diarrhoea,  these  effects 
are  easily  controlled.  W. 

CELASTRUS  SCANDENS.  Climbing  Staff-tree.  A  climbing  indigenous  shrub,  growing 
from  C^iiuada  to  Carolina,  and  said  to  possess  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  narcotic  properties. 
The  bark  is  the  part  employed.  It  has  been  used  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and 
secondary  syphilis.  For  a  full  description  of  the  plant,  see  Darlington's  Flora  Cestrica,  p. 
149.  Other  species  of  Celastrus,  growing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  employed 
in  medicine,  though  with  little  reputation.  W. 

CENTAUKEA  BENEDICTA.  BUtsed  Thistle.  Carduus  benedictus.  Cnicus  benrdicfus.  (De 
Cand.)  This  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  the  stem  of  which  is  about  two  feet  high,  branch- 
ing towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  long,  elliptical,  rough  leaves,  irregularly  tocthed, 
barbed  with  sharp  points  at  their  edges,  of  a  bright-green  colour  on  their  upper  surface, 
and  whitish  on  the  under.  The  lower  leaves  are  deeply  sinuated,  and  stand  on  footstalks; 
the  upper  are  sessile,  and  in  some  measure  decurrent.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  ten  leaves,  of  which  the  five  exterior  are  largest.  The  calyx 
is  oval,  woolly,  and  composed  of  several  imbricated  scales,  terminated  by  rigid,  pinnate, 
spinous  points.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  The  periDd 
of  flowering  is  June,  when  its  medicinal  virtues  are  in  greatest  perfection.  The  leaves  are 
the  officinal  portion.  They  should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  quickly  dried, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  herb  has  a  feeble  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  more  disagreeable  in  the  fresh  than  the  dried  plant.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its 
virtues.  The  infusion  with  cold  water  is  a  grateful  bitter;  the  decoction  is  nauseous,  and 
offensive  to  the  stomach.  The  bitterness  remains  in  the  extract.  The  active  constituents 
are  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  principle  for  which  the  name  oi  cnicin  has  been  proposed. 
This  is  crystullizable,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  It 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  analogous  to  salicin  in  composition.  In 
the  dose  of  4  or  5  grains,  it  is  said  often  to  vomit,  and  in  that  of  8  grains,  to  be  useful  iu 
intermittent  fevers.  {Ann.  de  Therap.,  1843,  p.  206.)  The  blessed  thistle  may  be  so  admin- 
istered as  to  prove  tonic,  diaphoretic,  or  emetic.  The  cold  infusion,  made  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed  as  a  mild  tonic  in  debility  of 
the  stomach.  A  stronger  infusion,  taken  warm  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  pro- 
duces copious  perspiration.  A  still  stronger  infusion  or  decoction,  taken  in  large  draughts, 
provokes  vomiting,  and  has  been  used  to  assist  the  operation  of  emetics.  The  herb,  how- 
ever, is  at  present  little  employed,  as  all  its  beneficial  effects  may  be  obtained  from  chamo- 
mile. The  dose  of  the  powder  as  a  tonic  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  that  of  the  infusion 
two  fluidounces. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  another  species,  Carduus  or  Cnicus  marianus,  which 
was  of  old  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  C.  benedictus,  under  the  impression  that  its 
seeds  have  valuable  haemostatic  properties.  Rademacher  is  stated  to  have  found  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  great  use  in  hemorrhages,  particularly  when  connected  with  diseased 
liver  or  spleen.  Dr.  Lobach  considers  no  other  remedy  so  efficacious  in  uterine  hemorrhage 
and  melajna.  He  has  also  found  it  useful  in  amenorrhoea  wlien  connected  with  derange- 
ment of  the  portal  circulation.  He  gives  the  seeds  in  decoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  every  hour.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1859,  p.  537.)  W. 

CENTAURY.  Common  European  Centaury/.  Centaurium.  This  long  used  remedy,  which 
held  a  jjlace  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  even  to  its  latest  edition,  has  been  omitted 
in  the  Rritish  Pharmacopoeia.  It  consists  of  the  herb,  and  more  especially  of  the  flowering 
heads  of  Frr/thrxa  Centaurium  (Persoon),  Chironia  Centaurium  (Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1008).  It 
is  a  small,  annual,  herbaceous  plant,  rising  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  a  branching  stem, 
which  divides  above  into  a  dichotomous  panicle,  and  bears  opposite,  sessile,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, smooth,  and  obtusely  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour, 
standing  without  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  stems,  with  their  calyx  about  half  as  long 
as  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  adorning  the 
woods  and  pastures,  towards  the  close  of  summer,  with  its  delicate  flowers. 

The»herb,  though  without  odour,  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  which  it  imparts  to  water  and 
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alcohol.  The  flowering  summits  are  the  officinal  part.  Wc  have  seen  no  satisfactory  ana- 
lysis of  this  pliint.  Among  its  constituents  is  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  for  which  the 
name  of  erntaurin  has  been  proposed.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  pure  r»roxi- 
mate  principle.  The  fresh  herb  yields  by  distillation  an  odorous  watery  product,  of  sharp 
taste  [Oeiger,  ii.  482),  in  which  M.  M(^'ha,  a  French  pharmaceutist,  has  detect ea  valerianic 
acid.  The  same  chemist  claims  to  have  discovered  a  peculiar  colourless  crystallizable, 
non-nitrogenous  substance,  which  he  names  erythrocenlaurin.  He  obtained  it  by  exhausting 
the  tops  with  water,  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  water,  allowing  the  residue  to  stand,  sepa- 
rating the  precipitated  matter  or  apotheme,  adding  alcohol  to  the  remaining  liquid  which 
now  deposited  a  bitter  substance,  and,  after  the  separation  of  this  by  decantation,  evapo- 
rating the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether.  The  ethe- 
real solution,  upon  evaporation,  yielde<l  the  erythroceutaurin  in  crystals  These  are  needle- 
shaped,  soluble  in  the  ordinary  menstrua,  and  possessed  of  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
strongly  reddened  by  exposure  to  solar  light,  and  reacquiring  their  colourless  character 
upon  being  again  dissolved  and  crystallized.  The  bitter  substance  above  mentioned  maj 
be  separated  by  menstrua  into  two,  one  soft  and  the  other  dry,  the  former  of  which  it  \i 
that  gives  its  strong  smell  to  the  distilled  water,  lieside  these  principles,  M.  Meha  found 
also  in  centaury  a  tcax-like  tubstance,  and  saline  matter.  [Journ.  de  Fhartn.y  xliii.  88.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uset.  The  common  centaury  of  Europe  has  tonic  properties  very 
closely  resembling  those  of  gentian,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  same  natural  family. 
It  is  employed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  formerly  had 
considerable  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  It  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
Poriland  povcder.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  superseded  by  Sabbatia  angularis,  or 
American  centaury.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  Another 
species  of  Erythriea  [E.  Chileruu)  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Chili  as  a  mild  tonic.  An  elaborate  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  tUd 
Journal  de  I'harnutcu  (3«  »//•.,  xxv.  434).  W. 

CEPHALANTHUS  OCCIDENTALIS.  Button-bush.  {Grafs  Manual,  p.  172.)  A  very  com- 
mon indigenous  shrub,  which  received  both  its  generic  title  and  common  name  from  the 
arrangement  of  its  flowers  in  dense  spherical  heads  (xe^aXij,  head,  and  a>6o<:,  flowei"). 
It  prefers  moist  places,  as  along  streams  or  in  the  edges  of  swamps.  Its  bark  is  bitter,,  is 
said  to  be  laxative  as  well  as  tonic,  and  has  been  given  in  periodical  fevers,  in  decoction 
or  infusion.  W. 

CRRIUM.  The  saltg  of  this  metal  have  within  a  few  years  been  brought  under  notice  as 

1  —  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh.   The  only  ones  as  yet  tried  are  the  nitrate  und 

the  protoxide.    For  a  paper  by  Prof.  F.  F.  .Mayer,  of  N.  York,  on  the  oxalate,  de- 

iie  method  of  preparing  it  from  the  mineral  eerite,  which  contains  the  metal  in  the 

\ide,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  for  Jan.  ISGO  (p.  1).    As 

iiy  l*rof.  .Mayer,  it  is  the  oxalate  of  the  protoxide,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  white 

granular  powder,  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  but  readily 

dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid.     Prof.  Simpson  conceives  that  the  nitrate  of  cerium  acts  as  a 

sedative  tonic,  resembling  in  its  operation  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  the  nitrate  of 

iilver.    He  has  given  it  with  decided  advantage  in  cases  of  general  chronic  intestinal  er«p- 

tion,  in  Irritable  dyspepsia  with  gastrodynia  and  pyrosis,  and  in  chronic  vomiting  and  th« 

vomiting  of  pregnancy.     He  lias  found  the  oxalate  of  cerium  more  successful  in  this  last 

aff"ection  than  any  other  remedy  that  he  has  employed.  {Med.  Timet  and  (hix.,  Sept.  lK'i9, 

p.  280,1     It  has  been  usetl  also  by  Dr.  Charles  Lee,  of  N.  York,  who  has  found  it  succossful 

not  onlj  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  but  in  that  attendant  on  various  other  nftectiona, 

M  phthisis,  hysteria,  pyrosis,  and  atonic  dyspepsia.   {Am.Jortm.of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  18fi(», 

p.  898.)    When  In  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  18(50,  we  were  informed  by  Prof.  Simpson, 

that  he  considered  oxalate  of  cerium  as  a  good  nervine  tonic.  an<l  almost  a  specific  in  cbo- 

rem.   The  dose  is  a  grain,  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  dissolved  in  water.  B. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS.  Celandine.  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wiM  in 
this  country,  about  old  hon«p«»  nnd  in  rocky  places;  but  supposed  to  have  been  intro<luced 
from  Europe,  where  it  i.s  i  ^.    It  is  one  or  two  feet  high,  boars  pinnate  loaves  an<l 

small  peduncled  umbels  llowcrs,  and,  when  wounded,  emits  a  yoUow,  opatjuo 

juice.  The  whole  plant  m  u-i  r  k  has  a  faint  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
durable  taste,  which  is  strctnger  in  the  roots  than  iu  the  leaves.  The  odour  is  nearly  lost 
by  drying,  but  the  taste  remains.  The  y«'ll""  iui.o  'm  bitter  and  exeeo<lingly  arrid.  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  produces  inflani  I  even  vesication.    The  plant,  analyzed 

by  MM.  Chevallier  and  Lassaigue,  aff^ori.  r  resinous  substance  of  a  deep-yellow 

colour;  a  kind  of  gura-rcsin  of  an  orango-ycllow  colour,  and  bitter,  nauseous  taste;  mu- 
cilage; fklbumen;  and  various  saline  substances,  besides  free  malic  acid  and  silica.  Dr. 
Probst,  of  Heidelberg,  afterwards  found  in  it  a  peculiar  acid  denominated  chelidonic  arid; 
two  alkaline  principles,  one  of  which  forms  neutral  salts  with  the  acids,  and  is  called 
thtltrythrin  {cheUrythria)  in  consequence  of  the  intense  redness  of  iU  salts,  the  oth'er  unitet 
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with  but  docs  not  neutralize  the  acids,  and  is  named  ehelidonin  (ehelidonia) ;  and  lastly  a 
neuter,  crystallizable,  bitter  principle,  which  from  its  yellow  colour  he  ca\\a  chelidozanthin. 
Cbelerythrin  appears  to  be  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  [Annal.  der  rharm.,  xxix.  113.)  It  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  James  Schiels,  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  identical  with  sanguinarina^  and  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  (See  Sanguinaria,  page  739.)  Zwenger  has  lately  iso- 
lated another  acid,  which  he  names  chelidoninic  acid.  (See  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Maisch,  in 
the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  7.) 

Celandine  is  an  acrid  purgative,  possessed  also  of  diuretic,  and  perhaps  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant  properties.  In  overdoses,  it  produces  unpleasant  effects,  and  is  by  some  con- 
sidered poisonous.  By  the  ancients  it  was  much  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice;  and 
it  has  been  found  useful  in  the  same  complaint  by  some  modern  physicians.  It  was  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  old  dccoctum  ad  ictericot  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  given  also  in  other  complaints,  especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  character,  affecting 
the  mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands,  the  skin,  and  the  eyes.  The  yellow  juice  is  often 
applied  to  corns  and  warts,  which  it  destroys  by  stimulating  them  beyond  their  vital 
powers,  and  is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  eczema,  urticaria,  and  other  itching  eruptions. 
The  fresh  herb  is  also  applied  locally  about  the  pelvis,  with  asserted  benefit,  in  amenor- 
rhoea,  and  is  much  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  a  vulnerary.  The  dose  of  the  dried 
root  or  herb  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  that  of  the  fresh  root  one  or  two  drachms; 
and  the  same  quantity  may  be  given  in  infusion.  The  watery  extract  and  expressed  juice 
have  also  been  employed.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  of  the  latter 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased.  W. 

CHELONE  GLABRA.  Snake-head.  Turtle-head.  {Grai/.t  Manual,  p.  285.)  This  is  a  very 
common  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  conspicuous  closely  clustered  flowers,  the  shape  of  which,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a  snake  or  tortoise,  has  given  origin  both  to  the  common  and  scientific 
names  of  the  plant.  It  prefers  low  wet  places.  The  leaves  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said 
to  be  tonic  and  aperient,  with  a  supposed  peculiar  action  on  the  liver.  The  decoction,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  herb  to  the  pint,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

CHELTENHAM  SALT,  ARTIFICIAL.  Several  artificial  mixtures  have  been  prepared, 
professing  to  be  exact  imitations  of  the  saline  ingredients  in  the  chalybeate  Cheltenham 
water;  but  the  only  ones  which  appear  worthy  of  confidence  are  those  prepared  by  Robert 
Alsop,  chemist,  of  London,  and  W.  Hodgson,  jun.,  druggist,  of  this  city.  The  composition  of 
the  natural  Cheltenham  chalybeate  is  given  at  page  131.  The  imitation  of  Mr.  Alsop,  as 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Faraday,  contains  the  same  solid  and  gaseous  constituents  as  the  natural 
water,  except  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  very  properly  omitted;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portions precisely,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  about  twice  as  much  free  carbonic  acid 
in  the  artificial  preparation.  The  iron  is  present  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  is  imme- 
diately dissolved  by  the  free  carbonic  acid,  upon  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
The  carbonic  acid  probably  exists  in  a  free  state  in  a  dry  mixture;  as  there  is  no  obvious 
agent  present  to  cause  it  to  be  disengaged  in  the  mere  act  of  solution. 

Mr.  Alsop's  artificial  mixture  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  nearly  white,  possessing  a  saline 
and  slightly  ferruginous  taste.  It  forms  a  good  combination,  in  which  the  aperient  pro- 
perty of  the  salts  present  is  combined  with  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  iron.  It  is  considered 
to  be  useful  in  glandular  obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver,  and  in  scrofulous  affections, 
attended  with  feeble  digestion,  sluggish  bowels,  and  pallidness  of  skin.  It  is  employed, 
also,  with  advantage  in  sick  headache,  habitual  costiveness,  and  hemorrhoids.  The  dose  is 
a  teaspoonful,  quickly  dissolved  by  brisk  stirring  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  swal- 
lowed immediately,  before  the  iron  has  time  to  separate  in  an  insoluble  state.  This  quantity 
may  be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
minutes,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day.  To  obtain  its  full  tonic  and  alterative  effects,  it  shoul  1 
be  persevered  with  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  artificial  Cheltenham  salt  of  Mr.  Hodgson 
is  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Alsop,  and  may  be  used  with  entire  confidence  for  all  the  pur 
poses  to  which  the  latter  is  applied.  B. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OF.  Liquor  Artenici  Chlondi.  Be  Valangin's  Ar- 
senical Solution.  The  following  formula  was  given  for  this  preparation  in  the  late  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  "Take  of  Arsenious  Acid,  broken  into  small  pieces,  half  a  drachm;  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half^  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  a  pint  [Imp. 
meas.].  Boil  the  Arsenious  Acid  with  the  Hydrochloric  Acid,  mixed  with  a  fluidouuce 
[Imp.  meas.]  of  the  Water  until  it  is  dissolved;  then  add  suflBcient  Water  to  make  the 
solution  accurately  fill  the  measure  of  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]."  This  is  an  imitation  of  De 
Valangin's  arsenical  solution,  called  by  the  inventor,  who  was  a  practitioner  in  London, 
tolutio  tolventis  mineralis.  It  was  originally  made  by  subliming  three  parts  of  ar.<»enioug  acid 
with  eight  of  common  salt,  and  dissolving  the  product  in  a  determinate  quantity  of  dilutd 
muriatic"  acid.    The  sublimation  directed  by  De  Valangin  with  common  salt  had  no  effect 
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on  the  arsenious  acid;  and.  accordingly,  his  preparation  may  be  considered  to  have  beem 
a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  muriatic  acid,  becoming  terchloride  of  arsenic  by  the  mu- 
tual decomposition  of  the  acids.  la  the  London  formula  thirty  grains  of  arsenious  acid  are 
dissolved  in  twenty  Imperial  fluidounces  of  the  menstruum,  that  being  the  measure  to  which 
the  preparation  is  ultimately  brought.  Uence  each  fiuidounce  contains  a  quantity  of  tor- 
chloride,  equivalent  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid.  Terchloride  of  arsenic  is  a 
colourless  anhydrous  liquid  of  the  sp.gr.  2-18.  It  is  strongly  acid  to  litmus,  completely 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  a  considerable  propor* 
tion  of  arsenious  acid.  (Dr.  Penny  and  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  Fhiloa.  Mag.,  xli.  365.) 

Medical  Fropertiea.  This  arsenical  solution  has  considerable  reputation  in  London  as  an 
alterative.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chorea  and  lepra  vulgaris.  Dr.  Fane, 
of  London,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  it  effectually  cures  the  worst  formi 
of  chorea.  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  3d  ed.,  p.  670.)  The  late  Dr.  Pereira,  who  used  this  solu- 
tion on  numerous  occasions,  found  it  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  chorea  and  lepra,  but 
was  not  convinced  of  its  superiority  to  Fowler's  solution.  It  is  said  to  be  less  apt  to  dis- 
turb the  stomach;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  Do  Valangin's  solution  is  only  three- 
eighths  as  strong  as  that  of  Fowler,  and  yet  is  not  given  in  a  larger  dose.  The  average  dose 
is  five  drops  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Farre  begins  with  three  drops  three  times  a  day,  in- 
creasing one  drop  each  day,  until  the  dose  reaches  ten  drops  three  times  daily.  Whenever 
the  stomach  becomes  disordered,  the  medicine  should  be  suspended;  and,  when  renewed, 
it  must  be  given  in  the  original  dose.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  London,  praises  this  solution  as  a  re- 
medy in  rheumatic  gout,  it  the  urine  be  clear  and  of  low  sp.  gr.  In  such  cases  he  gives  it 
in  the  large  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  either  alone  or  combine<l  with  cinchona.  If 
mineral  acids  are  indicated,  muriatic  acid  is  added.  B. 

CHLORIDE  OF  BROMINE.  Brominii  Chloridum.  This  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  through  bromine,  and  condensing  the  vapours  which  form  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. It  is  a  reddish-yellow,  very  mobile  and  volatile  liquid,  emitting  dark  yellow  fumes, 
which  have  a  very  powerful  odour,  and  cause  a  flow  of  tears.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  unplea- 
sant. Chloride  of  bromine  is  used  by  Prof.  Landolfi,  of  Naples,  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
and  malignant  tumours,  both  internally,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  his  caustic.  For  the  com- 
position of  the  caustic,  and  his  formula  for  administering  the  chloride  of  bromine,  see  page 
173,  and  the  article  on  Zitici  Chloridum  in  Part  II.  B. 

CHLORIDE  OF  M.AGNESIUM.  Magncsii  Chloridum.  Muriate  of  Magnesia.  When  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  this  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  is  partially  decomposed  into 
magnesia  and  muriatic  acid,  the  latter  being  evolved.  By  a  careful  evaporation,  stopping 
it  80  soon  as  the  vapour  begins  to  redden  litmus  paper,  the  chloride  may  be  obtained  in  the 
state  of  a  fused  hydrate,  having  the  composition  MgCl,6H0.  (Casaseca,  Chtm.  Gaz.,  Oct.  15, 
1853,  p.  384.)  The  physiological  action  of  this  bitter  and  very  deliquescent  salt  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Lebert.  He  finds  it  to  act  mildly  and  favourably  as  a  purgative, 
producing  a  flow  of  bile,  and  an  increase  of  appetite.  On  account  of  its  extreme  deliques- 
cence, he  recommends  it  in  the  liquid  form,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  its  weight  of 
water.  Of  this  solution  he  gives  an  ounce  sufficiently  diluted  to  an  adult,  and  half  an  ounce 
to  a  child  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  [Arch.  Gin.,  4e  *<?r.,  iii.  448.)  B. 

CHLORIDE  OF  MERCUUY  AND  QUINIA.  Hydrargyri  et  Quinix  Chloridum.  This  com- 
pound has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  McDermott,  of  Dublin,  by  uniting  cheujically  corrosive 
sublimate  with  quinia.  The  corrosive  sublimate  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
calomel:  and.  hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  half  the  chlorine  uf  the  furnier  united  with 
the  quinia.  This  preparation  has  been  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  skin  dis- 
eases, given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day.  B. 

CHLORIDE  OF  P0TAS8.\,  SOLUTION  OF.  Liquor  PotasMm  CkiorinaUe.  Jdveiit's  Water. 
Eau  deJavelle.  This  is  prepared  from  carbonate  of  poiasHa  precisely  as  the  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  from  carbonate  of  noda,  and  probably  has  an  analogous  composition.  (See 
Lxquor  SodsB  Chlorinatm  )  It  is  employed  for  taking  out  fruit  stains,  A:c.  from  linen.      B. 

CHLORIDE  OP  SILVER.   Argenti  Chloridum.  Tliis  hax  boon  alrea<iy  referred  to  as  being 

r  '-:  formed  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  given  internally.  (See/xivr  1011.)  It  is  readily 

by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt  t<i  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  nn  it  pro- 

...;,.;(...,.     As  first  thrown  down  !•  '<•'  "  >vi..i..  -.-i-  .  ..i.^i >  ...  ..  c \ ^, 

i.oncd  to  the  light.    It  ;  ", 

>  oxide,  but  not  bv  tin  if 

in  this  wtiy.  thu  udilition  of  sugar  reduced  il,  and    revives  the  siivcr.  [/.-  <t 

silver  has  been  used,  rubbe«l  on  the  tongue,  in  syphilis,  an<l  internr\lly  in  <". 

dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  II    i  ii^ease^  in  which  nitr*  r 

dose  is  from  one  to  three  ,  lore,  four  or  five  tiiif  i 

it  at  the  Philadelphia  Ho.»^l  ■    •-  -' '    r  f 

diminishing  the  number  «>'  :i 

m  syphilitic  affections,  in  i- ,  ..--l -.:  ...^i-  .:  .i  (,._..-   .:  .. : -      .,  -_^.-.  .^^ 
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Boluticn  9f  amn;onia,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to 
cool  in  a  ntopped  bottle.   It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  very  liable  to  decomposition.     B. 

CHLORINATED  ANi-ESTUETIC  COMPOUNDS.  By  the  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and 
defiant  gas,  an  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  discovered  by  the  associated  Dutch  clieinists,  and 
called  Dutch  liquid.  The  empirical  formula  of  this  compound  is  C^H^Clj,  which  makes  it  the 
bichloride  of  et hi/ len ;  the  rational  formula  is  C^HjCljHCl.  When  it  is  acted  on  by  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  muriatic  acid  is  separated  by  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  a  compound  represented  by  C^HjCl  is  set  free.  By  the  action  of  additional  chlorine, 
the  Dutch  liquid  is  susceptible  of  having  each  equivalent  of  hydrogen  successively  replaced 
by  one  of  chlorine,  forming  four  new  compounds;  namely,  C^H./^l.^.HCl  —  C^HClj.HCl  — 
C4CI4.IICI — C^Clg.  The  last  compound  here  is  evidently  a  6-4  chloride  of  carbon;  and  the 
others  are  called  by  Regnault,  in  allusion  to  the  replacing  chlorine,  without  noting  the  dis- 
appearing hydrogen,  monochlorinated,  bichlorinated,  and  trichlorinated  Dutch  liquid.  The 
Dutch  liquid  has  been  tried  as  an  anoesthetic  by  Prof.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Nunnely.  Prof. 
Simpson  was  not  satisfied  with  its  effects;  but  Mr.  Nunnely,  having  administered  it  fre- 
quently in  practice,  found  it  perfectly  agreeable  in  every  respect.  Its  use,  he  alleges,  is  not 
attended  by  the  troublesome  excitement  produced  by  ether,  or  by  the  tendency  to  collapse 
caused  by  chloroform.  Two  forms  of  Dutch  liquid  have  been  recently  experimented  with 
by  Dr.  Aran,  of  Paris;  and  one  of  them  furnished  satisfactory  clinical  results.  The  liquid 
which  gave  favourable  results  has  been  ascertained  by  Mialhe  and  Flourens  to  be  the  mono- 
chlorinated  Dutch  liquid;  but  its  cost  proved  to  be  too  high  to  allow  of  its  general  use  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  In  consequence  of  this  objection  to  the  monochlorinated  liquid,  Mialhe 
and  Flourens  were  induced  to  search  for  a  substitute  in  the  corresponding  compound  of  a 
parallel  series  of  ethers,  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  muriatic  ether.  When  muri- 
atic ether  (C4H5CI)  is  acted  on  by  successive  portions  of  chlorine,  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  the  latter,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  and  there  are  formed  the  five  following  compounds: 
C^H^Cl,  — C^HjClj  — C^HjCl^  — C4HCI5— C^Clg.  Of  this  series,  the  first  member  is  isomeric 
with  the  Dutch  liquid;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  with  the  mono-  bi-  and  trichlorinated 
Dutch  liquid,  and  the  fifth  is  the  6-4  chloride  of  carbon,  the  terminating  compound  of  the 
other  series.  The  first  member,  though  identical  with  the  Dutch  liquid  in  elementary  com- 
position, and  having  a  vapour  of  the  same  density,  has,  nevertheless,  a  lower  boiling  point, 
and  is  different  in  chemical  properties.  Thus,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassa,  as  the  Dutch  liquid  is,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  potassium,  while  the  Dutch  liquid 
is  immediately  attacked  by  it.  These  facts  show  that  the  atomic  constitution  of  these  two 
substances  must  be  different.  In  like  manner  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  members  of  this 
series  are  different  in  chemical  properties  from  their  isomeric  representatives  in  the  Dutch 
liquid  series.  In  denoting  the  different  degrees  of  chlorination  of  the  muriatic  ether  series, 
Regnault  indicates  merely  (as  in  the  Dutch  liquid  series)  the  number  of  eqs.  of  chlorine 
supposed  to  replace  hydrogen.  Accordingly,  he  calls  the  first  member  of  the  series  mono- 
chlorinated muriatic  ether,  corresponding  to  the  Dutch  liquid;  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  bi-  tri-  and  quadrichlorinated  muriatic  ethers,  corresponding  to  the  mono-  bi-  and 
trichlorinated  Dutch  liquids.  This  confusion  of  nomenclature  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
replacement  by  chlorine  sets  out  from  five  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  the  muriatic  ether  series, 
and  from  four  eqs,  in  the  Dutch  liquid  series. 

From  the  explanations  above  given,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  compound  of  the  mu- 
riatic ether  series,  corresponding  to  the  monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  is  the  bichlorinated 
muriatic  ether.  This  compound  proved  too  volatile  to  act  advantageously  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic. The  tri-  and  quadrichlorinated  ethers  are  denser  and  less  volatile,  and  acted  more 
favourably.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mialhe  and  Flourens  appears  to  be  that  the  four 
chlorinated  muriatic  ethers  all  possess  antesthetic  properties;  and,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  separate  them,  they  propose  the  use  of  the  mixed  ethers,  consisting  principally  of  the 
tri-  and  quadrichlorinated  compounds,  as  an  ansesthetic,  under  the  indefinite  name  of  chlo- 
rinated muriatic  ether. 

Chlorinated  muriatic  ether  (chlorinated  chlorohydric  ether)  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile,  neu- 
ter liquid,  having  an  aromatic  ethereal  odour,  and  hot  saccharine  taste.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  most  of  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  It  is  not  inflammable,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  chloroform.  Being  a  mixture  of 
different  liquids,  its  sp.  gr.  is  not  uniform.  Its  boiling  point  varies  from  230°  to  266*^*.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  it  has  a  similar  action  to  chloroform,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  chlorinated  anaesthetics.  (See  Chloroformum.)  Its  local  action  is  that  of  a 
powerful  sedative.  (B.  Cucuel,  Ann.  de  ThSrap.,  1853,  102.)  B. 

CHROME.  Chromium.  As  it  has  been  customary,  in  this  work,  to  notice  more  or  less  fully 
the  metals  of  which  one  or  more  compounds  are  officinal,  even  though  the  metal  may  not 
hold  the  same  position,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  brief  notice  in  this  place  of  the  metal  chrome, 
of  which  two  compounds,  chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  are  contained  in  the 
Materia  Medica  Catalogue  of  our  Pharmacopoeia.  Chrome  was  discovered  by  Vaquelin  in 
1797.    Its  most  common  ore  is  the  chromite  of  iron,  consisting  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
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fesquioxiile  of  chromium.  This  is  not  an  abundant  mineral;  and  one  of  the  mosi  copious 
sources  of  it  is  in  the  chrome  mines  of  south-eastern  Pennsylvania.  Chrome  is  obtained  by 
igniting  its  oxide  intensely  in  contact  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  brittle  met al,  of  a  grayisli-wmte 
colour  like  plaiinum,  wiih  some  lustre,  and  very  hard,  so  that  it  scratches  glairs.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  o-y,  equivalent  26  3,  and  symbol  Cr.  It  does  not  change  by  exposure  to  the  nir,  and 
is  with  difficulty  attacked  by  the  acids.  It  fonus  with  oxygeu  live  corapouuds :  1.  the  pro- 
toxide (CrO),  2.  the  sesquioiide  (Cr^O,).  3.  chromic  acid  (CrO,).  Of  the  two  others,  one  may 
be  considered  as  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  and  eesquioxide  (CrO.Cr./^j),  and  the  other, 
c&Wed  perchromic  acid,  is  said  to  consist  of  two  eqs.  of  chrome  and  seven  of  oxygen  (CrjO,). 
Chrome  combines  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  piotocliloride  find  sesqui- 
chloride.  The  chief  value  of  chrome  in  the  arts  is  as  the  source  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 
extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  valuable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen, 
and  as  the  base  of  certain  beautiful  pigments.  W. 

CHROME  YELLOW.  This  is  the  neutral  chromate  of  lead,  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  with  chromate  of  potassa.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow 
colour.  The  subchromate  of  lead,  consisting  of  one  cq.  of  acid  and  two  eqs.  of  base,  is  of  a 
red  colour,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment.  Chrome  green  is  a  mixture  of  chrome  yel- 
low and  Prussian  blue.  W. 

CICHOHIUM  ISTY BUS.  Chicory.  Succory.  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  in 
Europe,  but  naturalized  in  this  country,  where  it  grows  in  fields,  and  in  roads  along  the 
fences,  in  neighbourhoods  which  have  been  long  settled.  It  is  one  or  two  feet  high,  with 
large,  compound,  beautifully  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  and  serve  to 
distinguish  the  plant  at  first  sight.  The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  without  acrimony, 
or  any  very  peculiar  flavour.  The  taste  is  strongest  in  the  root,  and  weakest  in  the  flowers. 
The  leaves,  when  young  and  tender,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  eaten  as  salad  in  Europe. 
Succory  is  gently  tonic  without  being  irritating,  and  is  considered  by  some  authors  as 
aperient  and  deobstruent.  It  is  said  to  be  useful,  if  freely  taken,  in  hepatic  congestion, 
jaundice,  and  other  visceral  obstructions  in  the  early  stages;  and  is  affirmed  to  have  done 
good  even  in  pulmonary  consumption.  The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  decoc- 
tion, which  is  prepared  by  boiling  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  root,  or  a  handful  of  the  herb, 
in  a  pint  of  water.  The  root,  dried  and  roasted,  is  niuch  used  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  as 
a  substitute  for  coff"ee,  and  is  said  also  to  be  mixed  fraudulently  with  ground  coflTee  for  sale. 
In  preparing  it  for  coffee,  Dausse  recommends  that  the  dried  root  should  be  cut  into  rather 
large  and  equal  pieces,  which  are  to  be  roasted  until  they  lose  140  out  of  5(X)  parts.  The 
pieces  are  then  easily  ground  in  a  mill,  and  afford  a  yellowish-brown  powder.  [Pharm.  Cent. 
Halt,  Oct.  1860,  p.  U88.)  The  plant  is  now  largely  cultivated  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  to  supply  the  demand  for  its  root,  which  has  grown  out  of  its  use  for  admixture 
with  coffee,  or  as  a  substitute.  In  France  alone  the  annual  consumption  is  said  to  be  16 
millions  of  pounds,  {rharm.  Journ.,  Aug.  1800,  p.  125.)  The  garden  endive  is  a  specie*  of 
Gichorium,  denominated  C.  Endivia.  W. 

CICUTA  VIROSA.  Water  Hemlock.  Cowbane.  A  perennial,  umbelliferous  Europcor.nlant, 
growing  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  streams.  It  is  very  poisonous,  proving  fatal  td  most 
animals  which  feed  upon  it,  though  said  to  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  goats  ard  sheep. 
Several  instances  arc  on  record  of  children  who  have  died  from  eating  the  root  hy  mistake 
for  parsnep.  It  operates  as  an  acrid  narcotic,  producing  inflammation  of  the  8ton^.fvch,  to- 
gether with  symptoms  which  indicate  cerebral  disturbance,  such  as  vertigo,  intoxication, 
and  convulsions.  Inlusion  of  galls  is  recommended  as  an  antidote,  but  should  not  be  relied 
on  to  the  exclusion  of  emetics.  When  the  plant  vomits,  as  it  frequently  does,  futal  effects 
are  less  apt  to  ensue.  It  is  said  to  be  less  poinonous  dried  than  fresh ;  and  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  active  principle  is  volatile.  But  the  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distillation, 
was  fourvl  >•>•  <•  •■'.n,  of  lierlin,  not  to  be  poisonous.  Indocd,  from  the  oxporimonfs  of  M. 
Julius  'I  I  Petersburg,  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  volatile  oil  of  cummin 

seeds  ((,  .nunum)^  which  rank  among  the  aromatics.  {Chem.  Central  Jtfatt,  June  9, 

1868,  p.  414.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  root  operated  as  a 
Tiolent  poison  upon  animals.  (;Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xxxi.  268.)  At  present  the  pUnt  is  never 
used  internally,  having  been  superseded  by  dmium  mamlatum.  Externally  it  is  sometimes 
employed  as  an  anodyne  poultice  in  local  pains,  particularly  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty 
nature. 

Ctcuta  maculata  or  American  vater  hemlock,  which  grows  in  meadows  and  on  the  bord<»r8  of 
streams  throughout  the  United  States,  is  closely  analogous,  in  botanical  char  ■-•■•-  «"d  in 
effects,  to  the  European  species.    In  several  instances.  chiMren  have  been  fat  ued 

be  eating  its  root.    This  consists  of  several  oblong,  fleshy  tubers,  sometimes  n  the 

finger,  spreading  out  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  having  a  smell  and  taste  nui  uu]ik« 
tho8*»  of  parsnep.  Until  recently  it  has  not  been  used  in  medicine;  but  we  are  told  in  Mr, 
Stearns'  account  of  the  medical  plants  of  Michigan,  that  Dr.  Norton,  of  Minnesota,  highly 
recommends  it  as  a  specific  in  nervous  and  sick  headache.  {Proceed,  of  Am.  rharm.  A$$o€., 
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]8fW,  p.  253.)  For  a  full  account  of  the  plant,  see  Bigelovj't  Medical  Botany  (i.  125).  The 
lieetls  have  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Young,  who  found  in  them  albumen,  tannic  acid, 
gum,  rixed  oil,  resin,  volatile  oil,  chlorophyll,  colouring  matter,  a  peculiar  acid,  and  an 
organic  alkaloid  supposed  to  be  identical  with  eonia.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  294.) 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  either  of  these  species  of  Cicuta,  vomiting  should  be  induced 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  maintained  till  the  stomach  is  thoroughly  evacuated,  after 
which  the  system  must  be  supported.  AV. 

CITRATE  OF  IRON  AND  MAGNESIA.  Ferri  et  Magnesim  Citras.  This  double  salt  has 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  M.  Van  der  Corput.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving two  ounces  of  freshly  precipitated  hydratcd  oxide  of  iron  in  a  moderately  lioated 
solution  of  three  ounces  of  citric  acid,  and  saturating  the  liquor  with  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  solution,  after  filtration,  is  evaporated  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence, and  spread  on  glass  to  dry  in  scales.  The  quantity  of  cai-bonate  required  is  nearly 
an  ounce.  Three  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  furnish  by  decomposition 
the  necessary  hydrated  oxide  for  three  ounces  of  the  acid.  (See  formula  for  Ferri  Ozidum 
Hydratum.)  This  salt  is  in  transparent,  greenish-yellow  scales,  having  a  slightly  ferru- 
ginous, somewhat  acid  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  in  the  form  of  solution,  syrup,  or  pill. 
See  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Procter  on  this  preparation,  contained  in  the  American  Journal  oj 
Pharmacy  (Oct.  1850,  p.  315).  B 

CITRATE  OF  SODA.  Sodse  Citraa.  This  salt  may  be  formed  by  saturating  a  solution  of 
citric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystal- 
lize. It  is  a  white  salt,  crystallized  in  six-sided  pyramids,  and  having  a  saline  taste  with- 
out any  bitterness.  Citrate  of  soda  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Guichou,  of  Lyons,  as  a  plea- 
sant purgative,  having  properties  similar  to  those  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  and,  though 
possessing  a  taste  more  decidedly  saline  than  the  latter,  having  the  advantages  of  cheap- 
ness, and  of  a  constant  solubility,  which  permits  it  to  be  associated  with  other  medicinal 
preparations.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  drachms,  given  in  simple  aqueous  solution, 
or  acidulated  with  citric  acid  and  sweetened.  B. 

CIVET.  Zibethum.  This  is  an  odorous  substance,  obtained  from  two  animals  of  the  ge- 
nus Viverra;  V.  Civctta  or  civet  cat  of  Africa,  and  the  V.  Zibelha,  which  inhabits  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  secreted  into  a  cavity  opening  between  the  anus  and  external  genitals,  and 
is  collected  from  animals  confined  for  the  purpose.  It  is  semi-liquid,  unctuous,  yellowish, 
becoming  brown  and  thicker  by  exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  very  strong,  peculiar  odour,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  musk,  though  less  agreeable  and  less  diffusible,  and  of  a  bitterish,  subacrid, 
disagreeable  fatty  taste.  When  heated  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  clear  flame,  leaving  little  residue.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  cold  alcohol;  but  heated  alcohol  dissolves  it  almost 
entirely,  depositing  it  again  upon  cooling.  It  contains,  among  other  ingredients,  a  volatile 
oil,  fat,  and  free  ammonia.  In  medicine  it  was  formerly  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
Bpasmodic,  like  castor  and  musk;  but  it  is  now  used  exclusively  as  a  perfume.  W. 

CLEMATIS  ERECT  A.  Upright  Virgin's  Bower.  A  perennial  European  plant.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  have  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  When  bruised  in  a  mortar  they  irritate  the  eyes 
and  throat,  giving  rise  to  a  flow  of  tears  and  to  coughing;  and  applied  to  the  skin  they 
produce  inflammation  and  vesication.  Hence  the  name  of  Jiammula  Jovis,  by  which  the 
plant  was  known  in  older  pharmacy.  The  acrimony  is  greatly  diminished  by  drying. 
Storck  found  this  species  of  Clematis  useful  in  secondary  syphilis,  cancerous  and  other 
foul  ulcers,  and  severe  headaches.  He  gave  it  internally,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  the 
powdered  leaves  to  the  surface  of  the  sore.  It  acted  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Two 
or  three  drachms  of  the  leaves  were  infused  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he  administered 
four  ouuces  three  times  a  day.  He  also  employed  an  extract,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two 
in  the  course  of  a  day.    At  present  the  plant  is  not  used. 

Other  species  of  Clematis  have  the  same  acrid  properties.  Among  these  are  C.  Flammula 
or  sueet-scented  virgin's  bower,  which,  though  a  native  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, C.  Vitalba  or  traveller's  joy,  also  a  native  of  Europe,  and  several  indigenous  species, 
of  which  C.  Virginica  or  common  virgin's  bower,  C.  Viorna  or  leather  flower,  and  Ccrispa  have 
been  particularly  cited  by  authors  as  proper  substitutes  for  the  C.  erect  a  used  by  Storck. 
All  these  are  climbing  plants.  C.  Vitalba  has  been  used  in  Europe  with  success  in  the 
cure  of  itch.  For  this  purpose  the  roots  and  stems,  bruised,  and  boiled  for  a  short  time  to 
diminish  their  acrimony,  were  infused  in  boiling  oil,  which,  thus  impregnated,  was  applied 
to  the  skin  severa'  times  a  day.   Twelve  or  fifteen  applications  were  usually  sufficient.     W. 

COAL  TAR.  When  bituminous  coal  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  besides  the  inconden- 
»ible  gases  which  serve  for  lighting,  and  the  charcoal  left  behind  as  coke,  which  is  a  valuable 
fuel,  there  are  formed,  through  the  reactions  between  the  disengaged  principles  of  the  coal, 
numerous  other  products,  necessarily  more  or  less  varying  in  character  and  amount,  not 
only  according  to  the  kind  of  coal  used,  but  also  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
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decomposing  process.  Most  of  these  newly-formeil  bodies,  all  of  which  are  volatile,  are  con- 
densed into  a  dark  thick  liquid  or  semi-liquid  substance  called  coal  tar.  Formerly  this  waa 
considered  as  refuse  matter,  and  the  most  embarrassing  problem  for  the  manufacturer  wat 
how  to  get  rid  of  it  most  conveniently.  But  science  and  industry  have  combined  to  wresl 
from  this  seemingly  useless  mass  many  substances  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  and  severa* 
which  have  entered  into  the  catalogue  of  remedies.  In  an  excellent  paper  by  M.  E.  Kopp» 
an  abridgment  of  which  is  published  in  the  Amfrican  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (ISlil,  Jan.,  p.  ii9, 
March,  p.  129,  and  May,  p.  245),  a  general  view  is  given  of  the  con.«titueui8  of  coal  tar,  to 
which  we  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  most  of  the  stutements  which  follow. 
Our  purpose  is  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  these  substances,  and,  when  found  of  import- 
ance in  their  therapeutical  relations,  to  treat  of  them  more  fully,  should  (hey  not  have  been 
already  commented  on  under  distinct  heads.  When  coal  tar  is  submitted  to  distillation  and 
rectification,  it  yields  the  following  products  in  variable  proportion.  They  may  be  arranged 
in  the  three  divisions  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

1.  Solids.  Carbon,  naphthalin,  paranaphthalin  or  anthracein,  paraffin,  chryscue,  andpyrene. 

2.  Liquids.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  acid,  neutral,  and  basic  substances.  The  acids 
are  rosolic,  brunolic,  carbolic  or  phenic,  acetic,  and  butyric.  The  neutral  bodies  are  water, 
essence  of  tar,  light  oil  of  tar,  heavy  oil  of  tar,  benzole,  toluolc,  cumole,  cymole,  propyl, 
butyl,  amyl,  caproyl,  hexylene,  and  heptylene.  The  bases  are  ammonia,  methylamin,  elhy- 
lamin,  anilin,  quinolin,  picolin,  toluidin,  lutidin,  cumidin,  pyrrhol,  and  phsstin. 

8.  Oa*u.  llydrogen,  carburctted  hydrogen,  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  various  other  car- 
bohydrogens,  carbonic  oxide,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Of  the  above  substances  a  considerable  number  have  not  yet  been  individually  applied  to 
any  important  practical  purpose.  Some  are  so  well  known  to  the  reader  as  to  require  no 
further  notice.  The  remainder  we  shall  endeavour  to  consider  more  or  less  fully  as  their 
novelty  and  importance  may  seem  to  demand. 

Before  submitting  the  tar  to  distillation,  it  is  to  be  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  am- 
monia it  may  contain,  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  mass  in  impure  watery  solution,  chiefly 
probably  as  the  carbonate.  For  this  purpose  it  is  heated  to  a  point  between  170°  and 
212°  F.,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  liquid,  so  that  the  water  holding  the  ammonia  in  so- 
lution can  be  drawn  off.  This  impure  ammoniacal  liquid  is  afterwards  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  obtained,  and  this,  by  sublimation  with  chloride 
of  sodium,  yields  muriate  of  ammonia;  and  from  this  source  almost  exclusively  the  market 
is  at  present  supplied  with  the  different  ammoniacal  compounds. 

Having  been  thus  freed  from  ammonia,  the  tar  is  next  distilled  at  a  relatively  low  tempera- 
ture, which  is  most  conveniently  regulated  by  means  of  steam.  The  object  is  to  obtain  first  th9 
lighter  liquids,  of  which  the  boiling  point  is  comparatively  low.  The  heat  employed  should  not 
exceed  3'.iO°  F.;  and,  when  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  condensed  products  reaches  0-850,  the  prooesi 
is  suspended.  The  product  of  this  first  distillation  is  very  con)plcx,  containing,  among  other 
substances,  three  carbohydrogens  of  special  interest  to  the  jdiysician;  vix.,  benzole  (C,jH,), 
which  has  already  been  treated  of,  amyl  (Cj^H,,),  the  radical  of  fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol, 
aliio  before  considered,  And  propyl  (Cjll^),  the  radical  of  the  a\\i&]oui  propylamia,  of  which 
ira  propose  to  treat  in  the  following  pages.  This  lighter  oil  is  known  as  lii;hi  od  of  iar  or 
coal  naphtha.  It  is  purified  by  first  Agitating  it  with  5  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  in  order  that  the  acid  and  impurities  may  8ub.side, 
then  washing  it  with  water,  and  afterward  with  2  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of 
the  sp.  gr.  1-382,  to  separate  adhering  acid,  and  finally  distilling  with  i\  current  of  steam. 
Thus  purified,  it  bns  the  sp.  gr.  0-815  to  0-820,  and  is  not  unfrequently  sold  under  the  namt 
of  benzine^  which  it  would  be  well  to  restrict  to  this  product,  reserving  the  name  of  btnioU 
for  the  pure  carbobydrogen.  Benzine  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  gtneraUjf 
tonnccted  witl>  >'-  .rr..iif  Ki.Uojjt  power. 

When  the  <i:  tar  is  suspended,  the  steam  is  withdrawn,  and  the  heat  being 

increased  to  I >•  HO'^  F.,  the  diHtilliition  recommences;  anil  the  mixed  oils  that 

now  come  over  iiu<i  <  i  up.  gr.  from  0-880  to  0-885,  instead  of  0  850.  ihc  sp.  gr.  of 

the  lighter  oil.    Th  t  is  di«tinf;(n<>hed  by  the  name  of  the  A«(ii-v  m/ "//<'''•    U 

com.  i   from  which  it  is  frotMl  by  trcatmeDt 

vii  illation,  in  the  same  manner  as  above 

dei<criiM-M  iui  0  acid  instead  of  5,  and  (»  per  cent, 

of  solution  of  tied  is  used  as  lamp  oil.  and  ia  varj 

largely  consui   .        i    :  ;. ..  ^  x.^s'igreeabU  sulpburou*  odour,  owing 

to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  purifying  it,  froio  which  it  is  freed  by 
shaking  it  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  before  distillntioo,  or,  after  distilUtion.  wita 
addition  of  caustic  soda  lo  the  sulphate.  A  bUckiah  deposit  of  sulphuret  of  iron  takes  place, 
and  the  oil  lo8es  its  odour,  (^h'npp.) 

The  solid  or  semi  solid  mat*-  '  '  '  rrns  out  of  (ho  last  producti  of  tJbe  dialillatlon  upon 
cooling,  is  also  complex;  but  c  ^uly  of  the  two  concrete  bodiea,  naphthalin  and  par 
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ftffiu,  the  proportion  of  each  of  which  to  the  other  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  coal  used, 
and  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  According  to  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  the  product  of  naph- 
thalin  is  very  great  when  the  coal  has  been  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature.  He  states  that 
it  is  easily  obtained  from  the  latter  portions  of  the  liglit  oil,  which,  if  collected  separately  and 
set  aside,  become  semi-solid  on  cooling.  This  concrete  mass  is  pressed  to  separate  the  liquid 
portion,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  naphtha  or  sublimation.  Paraj)in,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  exists  in  small  quantity  in  coal  tar,  being  destroyed  by  the  high 
temperature  necessary  in  decomposing  the  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  [Pharm.  Journ.j 
Jan.  1861,  p.  364.)  M.  Kopp.  on  the  contrary,  states  Jhat  the  tar  from  Boghead  coals  is  rich 
in  paraffin.  {Am.  Joum.  of  P harm.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  41.)  When  the  last  products  of  distillation 
cool,  this  separates  as  a  buttery  mass,  while  naphthalin,  under  similar  circumstances,  assumes 
a  crystalline  character.  The  paraffin  and  the  heavy  oil  which  drains  from  it,  and  which 
is  called ^aro/fm  oil,  are  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lighter  and  heavier  oils  above 
referred  to  by  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  aided  by  oxidizing  agents  such 
as  bichromate  of  potassa,  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  hyperraanganate  of  potassa,  and  .sub- 
sequent washing  with  solution  of  caustic  soda.  After  this  the  paraffin  is  either  redistilled, 
or  purified  by  a  second  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  washing.  It  is  now  mixed  with 
1  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid,  which,  on  the  addition  of  the  caustic  soda,  forms  a  soap  which, 
when  the  paraffin  is  melted,  envelopes  the  impurities,  and  separates  in  flocculi,  leaving  the 
paraffin  pure.  Paraffin  having  been  already  described  under  the  head  of  Crcasolum,  in  Part  I. 
{page  331),  requires  no  further  consideration  here;  and  naphthalin  will  be  considered  in  its 
proper  alphabetical  position  in  the  present  part  of  this  work. 

The  acid  and  alkaline  washings  resulting  from  the  purifying  processes  to  which  the  oils 
have  been  subjected  contain  all  the  acids  and  alkaloids  already  mentioned  as  among  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  It  has  become  important  to  obtain  these  separate,  as 
some  of  them  have  recently  acquired  great  value  in  the  arts  as  the  source  of  colouring  sub- 
stances used  in  dyeing,  and  others  are  employed  as  medicines.  M.  Kopp  proposes  the  follow- 
ing method  of  obtaining  them.  Collect  separately  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  liquors,  deter- 
mine how  much  of  the  latter  would  suffice  to  neutralize  a  given  portion  of  the  former,  then 
mix  the  alkaline  solution  with  twice  the  quantity  of  acid  sufficient  to  saturate  it.  If  the 
mixture  be  quickly  made  a  heat  will  be  generated  near  to  the  boiling  point;  and  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  bisulphate  of  soda  will  be  formed,  holding  in  solution  the  bisulphates  of 
the  organic  alkaloids,  while  the  carbolic  acid  and  creasote  will  separate  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  oil.  If  this  be  removed  and  distilled,  a  light  neutral  oil  will  first  pass,  and  then  the 
creasote  and  carbolic  acid  nearly  pure;  and  it  is  probably  this  mixture  or  some  one  like  it 
that  is  now  improperly  sold  in  the  market  under  the  name  of  creasote.  The  acid  solution, 
being  now  allowed  to  cool,  deposits  bisulphate  of  soda  in  crystals.  The  portion  of  acid  solu- 
tion, not  used  to  saturate  the  alkaline,  may  now  be  added,  the  mixture  heated  to  150°  or 
180°  F.,  chalk  or  lime  added  short  of  complete  saturation,  and  the  liquor  concentrated. 
After  the  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  separated,  the  concentrated  solution  of  the 
acid  sulphates  is  to  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  quicklime,  and  distilled  from  an  iron  retort. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  left  behind,  and  the  liberated  alkaloids  pass  over  and  condense  with 
water.  If  the  water  be  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  solution,  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  added  to  satu- 
ration, and  the  liquid  evaporated,  first  over  the  naked  fire,  but  towards  the  close  upon  a 
water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness.  The  muriates  thus  formed  are  mixed  with  an  excess  of  lime 
and  distilled,  and  an  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  alkaloids,  anilin 
(anilia),  quinolin  (quinolia),  and  toluidin  (toluidia),  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  various  colouring  substances,  which  constitute  all  their  value  in  the  arts.  Of  the 
different  products  resulting  from  the  above  process,  all  that  are  used  in  medicine,  namely 
ereatote,  carbolic  acid,  and  anilin,  have  been  treated  of  under  distinct  heads  in  this  work,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See  Creasotum  in  Part  I.,  and  Anilin  and  Carbolic  Acid,  in 
their  proper  alphabetical  positions  in  Part  III.) 

This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the  methods  in  which  the  several  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent colours  are  prepared  from  anilin  and  the  other  coal-tar  alkaloids;  as  the  subject  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  arts.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fine  anilin  violet,  produced 
by  reaction  with  bichromate  of  potassa;  the  magnificent  purple  caWed  fuchsin  or  magenta, 
resulting  from  the  reaction  between  anilin  and  chloride  of  tin ;  and  the  splendid  anilin  red 
obtained  by  treating  the  same  alkaloid  with  bichloride  of  mercury  or  perchloride  of  tin. 
Yellows,  greens,  and  various  other  tints  are  prepared  either  with  anilin  or  the  other  coal- 
tar  alkaloids,  which  appear  to  share  its  wonderful  colouring  powers. 

The  residue  of  coal  tar  left  after  its  distillation,  commonly  called  pitch,  has  also  been 
applied  to  various  useful  purposes;  being  mixed  with  coal  dust  or  small  fragments  of 
coal,  otherwise  useless,  to  fit  them  for  fuel;  or  used  as  a  paint  to  wood  in  order  to  preserve 
it;  or  employed  in  the  preparation  of  what  are  called  asphaltum  pavements  and  for  cover- 
ing roofs.  {Taylor.) 

Coal  tar  itself  has  been  ascertained  to  answer  admirably  well,  in  certain  instancfis,  ih« 
purposes  of  a  disinfectant.    MM.  Corne  and  Demeaux  prepared  a  mixture  oi  coal  tf  r  and 
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plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  hundred 
of  the  latter,  which,  having  been  submitted  for  trial  to  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Paris,  was  reported  on  favourably  by  the  committee,  of  which  M.  Velpeau  was  at 
the  head.    The  mixture  should  be  made  of  the  best  modelling  plaster,  and  should  have  a 

fray  colour  after  the  ingredients  have  been  well  rubbed  together.  It  is  in  the  form  of  pow- 
er, and  may  bo  applied  on  lint,  or  mijced  with  cataplasms,  or  sprinkled  thickly  on  ulcer- 
ated surfaces.  It  is  applicable  to  fetid,  sloughing,  or  gangrenous  ulcers,  to  offensive  sup- 
purating surfaces,  sanious  wounds,  &c.,  and  may  be  used  also  to  correct  disagreeable 
odours,  in  autopsies,  about  the  beds  of  dirty  patients,  and  wherever  there  are  fetid  dis- 
charges. {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Oct.  1859,  p.  206.)  W. 

COBALT  BLUB.  This  beautiful  pigment  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  alumina, 
obtained  by  precipitating  the  mixed  solutions  of  a  salt  of  alumina  and  of  cobalt  by  means 
of  an  alkali,  and  washing,  drying,  and  strongly  calcining  the  precipitate.  [BerzeliuM.)  The 
cobalt  blue  of  Thenard  is  made  by  heating  together  the  hydrated  subphosphate  of  cobalt 
and  hydrate  of  alumina.  It  is  used  in  painting.  An  oxide  of  cobalt,  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating the  chloride  with  potassa,  has  been  employed  in  rheumatism.  It  is  emetic  in  the 
dose  of  10  or  20  grains.    The  salts  of  the  metal  are  irritant  poisons.  W. 

COBWEB.  Spider^a  Web.  Tela  Aranese.  The  genus  Aranea  of  Linn,  has  been  divided  by 
subsequent  naturalists  into  several  genera,  of  which  the  Tegeneria  of  Walkcnacr  is  the  one 
that  includes  the  medicinal  species  of  spider.  The  T.  domestica  of  Europe,  and  T.  medicinalit 
of  this  country  (Henz,  Joum.  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.,  ii.  58),  are  the  particular  species  which 
have  attracted  most  attention.  They  inhabit  cellars,  barns,  and  other  dark  places,  and 
are  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  web  of  the  field  spider  is  ineffi- 
cacious, while  that  collected  in  the  cellars  of  houses,  &c.  has  extraordinary  medical  vir- 
tues. Several  authors  speak  in  very  decided  terms  of  its  powers  as  a  febrifuge  and  anti- 
spasmodic. According  to  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  it  is  superior  even  to  bark  and  arsenic  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  and  is,  moreover,  highly  useful  in  various  spasmodic  and  nervous 
diseases,  controlling  and  tranquillizing  irregular  nervous  action,  exhilarating  the  spirits, 
and  disposing  to  sleep,  without  producing  any  of  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium  on  the  brain. 
Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  found  useful,  besides  intermittent  fever,  are 
periodical  headache,  hectic  fever,  asthma,  hysteria,  and  nervous  irritations  attended  with 
morbid  vigilance  and  irregular  muscular  action.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  affections  over  which  the  imagination  has  much  control.  The  dose  of  spi- 
der's web  is  five  or  six  grains,  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours.  Dr.  Jackson  states  that  its  influence  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered, and  that  he  obtained  the  same  effects  from  ten  as  from  twenty  grains.  Thi* 
might  well  be,  if  the  supposition  be  allowed  that  its  chief  operation  is  through  the  ima- 
gination. Spider's  web  has  also  been  used,  with  asserted  advantage,  as  a  styptic  in 
wounds,  and  a  healing  application  to  superficial  ulcers.  Spiders  thoniselves  were  formerly 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  this  application  of  the  web  is  not  of 
recent  origin.  W. 

COCHLEARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Common  Scurvy-gratt.     This  is  an  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  sending  up  early  in  the  spring  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped, 
roundish,  of  a  deep  shining-green  colour,  and  supported  on  long  footstalks.    The  leaves  of 
the  stem  are  alternate,  oblong,  somewhat  sinuate,  the  lower  petiolate,  the  upper  sessile. 
The  stem  is  erect,  branched,  angular,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  bears,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  numerous  white  cruciform  pcduncled  flowers,  in  thick  clusters.   The  ft-uit 
is  a  roundish  two-celled  pod,  containing  numerous  seeds.     The  whole  plant  is  smooth  and 
lucculent.     It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  Slates,  it  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  herb  is  ofticinal.   It  has, 
when  frewh,  a  pungent,  unpleasant  odour  if  bruised,  and  a  warm,  acrid,  bitter  taste.  These 
properties  arc  lost  by  drying.    They  are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol  by  maceration,  are 
retained  by  tb«  cxprAsiMHl  jui''o,  and  probably  depend  on  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  is 
separable  iti  ■"  l.y  distillation  with  water.    Dr.  Geiseler  has  .shown  that, 

when  the  di  ih  %vater  and  a  little  my  rosin  (see  Smujut),  the  tiisto  and 

•mell  of  th«-  .,..1.    ...  ..:.,..  ,),^^   nn'xu  black  muHtard.  the  volatile  oil 

is  produced  1.  .   in  the  plant  and  water,  under  the  influ- 

ence of  myro-.ii  ,    „f.  lUait,  Feb.  20,  lH;"i<l.  p.  124.  j     The  oil 

was  at  one  timo  f  iitical  witii  the  oil  of  mustard,  but  M   Gcisclcr  has  shown 

it  to  have  a  differ  , ;   ii.s  formula  being  C,Hj(),S,  which  i«  oil  of  garlio  plua 

ioe  eq.  of  ox\  K»  n.     -       !   i.  Juurn.  u/  I'fiarm.,  SepU  185U,  p.  410  ) 

Common  p.,m;  \  -.  i-^  ^  ^jcnlly  stimulant,  aperient,  and  diuretic.  It  i*  highly  celebrated 
as  a  remeuy  in  -.n  ~  irw.  hiiI  Ji(i>*  b.  .n  recommended  in  chronic  obstructions  of  the  rii- 
<era.  and  certain  f  nu-  t  .lir  .tn.  i  l.iwMikiiim.  Tho  fresli  plant  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad, 
or  used  in  the  form  ui  iufuMua  in  water  ur  wine,  or  of  the  expressed  juice.  Alcohol  and 
water  are  impregnated  with  its  virtues  by  distillation ;  and  the  diatilltd  spirit  hi 
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found  useful  in  paralysis,  in  the  dose  of  thirty  drops  several  times  a  day.    The  expressed 
juioe  may  be  used  as  a  local  application  in  scorbutic  affections  of  the  gums.  W. 

COCO-NUT  OIL.  Cocoa-nut  Oil.  Cocoa-nut  Butter.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  fixed  oil  of  the  chocolate  nut,  which  is  often  called  cocoa  butter,  and  which  has  been 
described  in  Part  I.  {page  604).  The  substance  here  considered  is  the  fixed  oil  of  the 
coco-nut,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm,  denominated  botanically  Cocos  nucifera^ 
and  universally  known  by  the  name  of  coco-nut  tree,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  spelled,  cocoa' 
nut  tree.  The  oil  is  obtained  either  by  expression  or  decoction.  It  is  of  a  fine  white  colour, 
of  the  consistence  of  lard  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  solid  like  suet  between  40° 
and  50°,  and  liquid  at  about  80°,  of  a  bland  taste,  and  a  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  odour. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  According  to  Brandes,  it  consists  mainly  of  a  peculiar 
fatty  principle  called  cocin,  which  yields  cocinic  acid  by  saponification.  [Journ.  de  I*hann., 
xxiv.  052.)  It  has  since  been  found  to  contain  several  solid  and  volatile  acids,  as  caproic, 
caprylic,  capric,  and  pichuric  acids.  (Ibid.,  Se  sir.,  xv.  fi9.) 

This  oil  has  been  used-for  various  purposes  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  Dr.  Theophilus 
Thomson  has  found  it  to  possess  virtues  similar  to  those  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  has  used  it 
with  advantage  in  consumption.  In  some  instances  it  appeared  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
phthisis  as  decisively  as  that  oil,  over  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  cheaper,  more 
palatable,  and  less  apt  to  produce  nausea.  (Clin.  Led.  on  Pulmonary  Connumpiion,  Am.  ed., 
p.  128.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Boston,  gives  similar  testimony  in  its  favour.  (Host.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.,  lii.  377.)  In  Germany  it  has  been  used  in  pharmacy,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  a  substitute  for  lard,  to  which,  according  to  Pettenkofer,  it  is  preferable  on  account  of 
its  less  tendency  to  rancidity,  its  more  ready  absorption  when  rubbed  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  its  less  liability  to  produce  chemical  changes  in  the  substances  with  Avhich 
it  is  associated.  Thus,  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  when  made  with  lard,  becomes 
yellow  in  a  few  days;  while,  if  made  with  coco-nut  oil,  it  remains  unchanged  for  two 
months  or  more.  Vegetable  substances  also  keep  better  in  ointment  prepared  with  this 
oil  than  with  lard.  Besides,  it  takes  up  one-third  more  water,  which  is  a  useful  quality, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  apply  saline  solutions  externally.  To  prepare  it  for  use,  nothing 
more  is  ordinarily  necessary  than  to  melt  it  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  strain  it  through 
linen.  If  coloured,  it  may  be  digested  with  powdered  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequently 
filtered  through  paper.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxix.  331,  from  Buchner's  Repertorium,  1856, 
486-8.)  Coco-nut  oil  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap;  but  we  are  told  that  the 
soap  acquires  a  very  offensive  odour  when  long  kept.  A  preparation  has  been  shown  to 
us,  said  to  be  the  liquid  part  of  coco-nut  oil,  prepared  in  London,  and,  under  the  name  of 
coco-olein,  used,  instead  of  the  oil  itself,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  The  dose  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  the  oil,  is  half  a  fluidounce  three  times  a  day.  If  the  oil  is  used,  it  may  be 
readily  brought  to  the  liquid  state  by  a  gentle  heat.  W. 

CCELOCLINE  POLYCARPA  (Alphonse  De  Candolle).  Unona  polycarpa  (De  Cand.). 
Berberin  Tree.  Yellow-dye  Tree  of  Soudan.  This  is  a  small  tree,  growing  in  Soudan,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa,  the  bark  of  which  has  recently  come  into  notice, 
through  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Daniell,  who  has  described  both  the  tree  and  its  bark 
in  a  paper,  published  in  the  PharmaceuticalJoumal  for  Feb.  1857  (p.  398).  When  wounded 
the  tree  exudes  a  juice  which  produces  a  yellow  stain  upon  linen,  that  cannot  be  washed 
out.  The  epidermis  of  the  bark  is  greenish-gray,  interrupted  by  occasional  blackish 
patches;  the  inner  layers  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  very  fibrous,  so  that  they  can  be 
separated  in  riband-like  bands.  The  bark  is  moderately  but  disagreeably  bitter,  and  stains 
the  saliva  yellow.  Water  extracts  its  colour  and  bitterness.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  ascertained 
that  it  contains  berberina,  found  also  in  columbo,  and  in  Berberis  vulgaris.  The  bark  is 
much  used  in  Africa  for  dyeing  yellow.  In  Sierra  Leone  it  is  employed  topically,  with 
asserted  advantage,  in  the  treatment  of  obstinate  ulcers,  being  applied  both  in  the  state 
of  powder  and  in  decoction.  W. 

COLLINSONIA  CANADENSIS.  Horae-weed.  Horse-balm.  Richweed.  Heal-all.  Stone-root. 
Knot-root.  An  indigenous  plant,  with  a  perennial,  knotty  root,  and  an  herbaceous  simple 
item,  about  two  feet  high,  furnished  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  broad  cordate-ovate,  smooth 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  pannicle  of  yellow  flowers  in  branched  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  diandrous  and  monogynous,  with  a  labiate  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  of  which  has  the 
lower  lip  fringed.  The  plant  grows  in  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  and  flowers  from 
July  to  September.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  warm  pungent 
taste.  It  is  considered  tonic,  astringent,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic ;  and  the  root,  in  sub- 
stance, is  said  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  produce  vomiting,  even  in  small  doses.  The  plant 
is  used  in  numerous  complaints  in  domestic  practice.  It  is  preferred  in  the  fresh  state,  as 
the  active  principle  is  volatile.  A  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  said  to  have  been  used  with 
advantage  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  leucorrhoea,  gravel,  dropsy,  and  other  complaints; 
and  the  leaves  are  applied  by  the  country  people,  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or  fomentation, 
to  wounds,  bruises,  and  sores,  and  in  cases  of  internal  abdominal  pains.  W 
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COLUTEA  ARBORESCENS.  Bladder  Senna.  A  ahnib  growing  spontaneously  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cuUirated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  from  three  to  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at 
the  end.  The  leaflets  are  obovate,  slightly  emarginate,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour 
on  the  upper  surface,  grayish-green  and  somewhat  pubescent  beneath.  The  flowers  aro 
yellow,  and  the  fruit  Tesicular,  whence  the  plant  derived  its  vulgar  name.  The  leaflets  are 
purgative,  and,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna,  which  is  said 
to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  them.  Bladder  senna  is  comparatively  very  feeble.  It  is 
administered  in  infusion  or  decoction,  of  which  the  dose  is  about  half  a  pint,  containing  the 
virtues  of  from  one  to  three  ounces  of  the  leaves.  W. 

COMPTONIA  ASPLENIFOLIA.  Street  Fern.  A  shrubby,  indigenous  plant,  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  tpleentcort  fern,  and  belonging  to  the  Linneean  class  and 
order  divncecia  Triandria.  It  grows  in  thin  sandy  or  stony  woods,  from  New  England  to  Vir- 
ginia. All  parts  of  it  possess  a  resinous  spicy  odour,  which  is  increased  when  the  plant  is 
rubbed.  It  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  astringent,  and  to  be  occasionally  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  and  various  other  complaints.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
decoction.  W. 

CONTRAYERVA.  Contrayerva.  This  is  the  root  of  Dorstenia  Contrayerva,  and  formerly 
held  a  place  in  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the  U,  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  dismissed  at  the 
l&te  revision,  and  has  now  ceased  to  be  officinal.  The  plant  belongs  to  Tetrandria  Monogy- 
nia  of  the  Liunaean  system,  and  to  the  natural  order  Urticacese.  The  following  is  its  generio 
character : — '^Receptacle  common,  one-leafed,  fleshy,  in  which  solitary  seeds  are  nestled." 
^Willd.)  This  plant  has  a  perennial,  fusiform,  branching,  rough,  compact  root  or  rhizoma, 
which  sends  up  several  leaves  of  an  irregular  shape,  about  four  inches  in  length,  lobed,  ser- 
rated, pointed,  and  placed  upon  long  radical  footstalks,  which  are  winged  towards  the  leaves. 
The  scapes  or  flower- stems  are  also  radical,  rise  several  inches  in  height,  and  support  irre- 
gular quadrangular  receptacles,  which  contain  male  and  female  flowers,  the  former  having 
two  stamens,  the  latter  a  single  style.  The  capsule,  when  ripe,  possesses  an  elastic  power,  by 
which  the  seeds  are  thrown  out  with  considerable  force.  The  plant  grows  in  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Peru.  The  root  (rhizoma)  is  the  officinal  portion.  According  to  Pereira, 
however,  the  contrayerva  of  the  shops  is  the  product  of  D.  Brasiliensis,  and  is  brought 
from  Brazil.  The  term  contrayerba,  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  Americans,  signifies 
counterpoiton  or  antidote^  and  was  applied  to  this  root  under  the  impression  that  it  had  the 
property  of  counteracting  all  kinds  of  poison.  The  probability  is  that  the  root  sold  as  contra- 
yerva is  derived  from  several  species  of  Dorstenia,  among  which,  besides  /).  Contrayerva, 
two  others  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Houston,  D.  lloustonia  and  D.  Drakena,  the  fornier  growing 
near  Campeachy,  the  latter  near  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  referred  by  Dr.  Martius  also  to  I).  Bra- 
tiliensUj  growing  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Brazil.  D.  Contrayenra  was  the  only  one  recog- 
nised in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties.  The  root,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  oblong,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  of  vary- 
ing thickness,  very  hard,  rough,  and  solid,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  and  pale 
within;  and  has  numerous  long,  slender,  yellowish  fibres  attached  to  its  inferior  part.  The 
odour  is  aromatic;  the  taste  warm,  slightly  bitterish,  and  pungent.  The  fibres  have  less 
taste  and  smell  than  the  tuberous  portion.  The  sensible  properties  are  extracted  by  alco- 
hol and  boiling  water.  The  decoction  is  highly  mucilaginous.  The  tincture  reddens  infu- 
sion of  litmus,  and  lets  fall  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  root  has  not  yet 
been  analyzed,  but  contains  starch  and  a  volatile  oil.  Contrayerva  is  a  stimulant  tonic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  has  been  given  in  low  states  of  fever,  malignant  eruptive  diseases,  some 
form.'  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  other  disea.««c»  requiring  gentle  stiniulaiion.  It  is  very 
seldom  used  in  this  country.    The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  about  half  a  drnchm.     W. 

CONVALLARIA  M.UALIS.  Lily  of  the  Valley.  This  oharraing  little  garden  flower  if  ft 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  United  State*,  upon  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Ihe  Howers  have  a  strong,  delightful  odour,  which  is  in  a 
groat  measure  lost  by  drying.  Their  taste  i.M  nau8C0u<«.  *  ••:  -  md  acrid.  («.  K.  Walt  baa 
found  in  the  herb  and  root  two  peculiar  principles,  one  '  and  acrid,  which  kffOftlto 

convallann,  the  other  amorphous  and  bitter,  and  natnc  imarin.    For  the  node  of 

preparing  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Am.  Joum.  of  i' harm.  (Nov.  isr»!i,  p.  677). 
Convallarin  is  in  colourlesa  rectangular  prisms,  acarcoly  soluble  in  water,  but  suflioicntly 
80  to  render  the  solution  acrid,  and  to  cause  it  when  shaken  to  foam  like  soap  and  water. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  Its  composition  it  represented  by  tbe  formula  <'mH(|<)i|. 
U  is  a  glucosiile.  Convallamarin  is  a  white  powder,  very  bitter  and  afterward*  i«wectith, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  This  also  it  a  glucoside.  lis  componition  is 
C^H^Oj^.  Taken  internally  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  enetie  and  caibarti<v  "»'<•  'h.  ir  ex- 
tract purge**  actively  in  the  dote  of  half  a  drachm.  Thej  wwa  formerly  u^•  p«y 
and  against  worms.  At  present  they  are  employed  only  M  a  Bt«niutaiory,  t'  j  ur- 
Dote  they  aw  dried  and  reduced  to  a  coarts  powder.    Tke  rpott  wktob  is  alto  bitter,  has 
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Bimilar  purgaiiye  properties,  and,  reduced  to  powder,  is  said  to  be  sternutatory.  From  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Walz,  it  is  probable  that  the  virtues  reside  in  the  whole  plant,  and  that  it 
combines  emetic  and  cathartic  with  tonic  properties.  W. 

CONVALLARIA  POLYGONATUM.  Linn.  Polygonatum  uniflorum.  Desfontaines.— 5oZo- 
morCs  Seal.  A  perennial,  herbaceous,  European  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  horizontal,  joint- 
ed, white,  and  marked,  at  short  intervals,  with  email  circular  impressions,  which  bear  a  re- 
mote resemblance  to  those  made  by  a  seal,  and  have  served  to  give  a  name  to  the  plant. 
The  root  is  inodorous,  and  of  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  followed  by  a  slight  degree 
of  bitterness  and  acrimony.  It  is  said  to  be  emetic.  In  former  times  it  was  used  exter- 
nally in  bruises,  especially  those  about  the  eyes,  in  tumours,  wounds,  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  cosmetic.  At  present  it  is  not  employed,  though 
recommended  by  Hermann  as  a  good  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  berries  and 
flowers  are  said  to  be  acrid  and  poisonous.  C.muUiflora  [Polygonatum  multifiorum,  Desf. ), 
which  grows  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  in  properties. 
Dr.  John  H.  Ranch  found  two  fluidounces  of  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of 
the  root  in  a  pint  of  milk,  to  produce  nausea,  a  cathartic  eflfect,  and  either  diaphoresis  or 
diuresis.  He  used  it  advantageously  as  an  internal  remedy  in  piles,  and  externally  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  in  the  affection  of  the  skin  resulting  from  the  poisonous  exhalations  of 
certain  plants.  (Inaugural  Essay,  March,  1849.)  W 

CONVOLVULUS  PANDURATUS.  Wild  Potato.  Under  this  name,  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
panduratus  was  formerly  recognised  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopoeia,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  dismissed  at  the  recent  revision.  The  wild  potato  plant  (for  a  figure 
of  which  see  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  i.  249)  has  a  perennial  root,  and  a  round,  purplish,  pro- 
cumbent or  climbing  stem,  which  twines  around  neighbouring  objects,  and  grows  some- 
times twelve  feet  in  length.  The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  on  long  petioles,  are  broad, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  entire,  or  lobed  on  the  sides  like  a  guitar  or  violin,  somewhat  acu- 
minate, deep-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  fascicles, 
upon  long  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  smooth  and  awnless;  the  corolla,  tubular,  cam- 
panulate,  very  large,  white  at  the  border,  but  purplish-red  at  the  base.  The  plant  is  indi- 
genous, growing  throughout  the  United  States  in  sandy  fields  and  along  fences,  and  flower- 
ing from  June  to  August.  A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  ornament.  The  root,  which  was  the  officinal  part,  is  very  large,  two  or  three  feet  in 
length,  about  three  inches  thick,  branched  at  the  bottom,  externally  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  full  of  longitudinal  fissures,  internally  whitish  and  milky,  and  of  a  somewhat 
acrid  taste.  The  wild  potato  is  feebly  cathartic,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
jalap,  but  is  scarcely  used.  It  is  thought  also  to  be  diuretic,  and  has  been  employed,  with 
supposed  advantage,  in  strangury  and  calculous  complaints.  Dr.  G.  M.  Maclean  considers 
it  one  of  the  best  diuretics  he  has  used,  when  given  in  infusion.  (iV^.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  x. 
375.)   Forty  grains  of  the  dried  root  are  said  to  purge  gently.  W. 

COPAL.  A  resinous  substance,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  but  most  abundantly  from  the  first  mentioned  source.  It  is  the 
concrete  juice  ofrdiff'erent  trees,  and  is  furnished  by  exudation.  The  East  India  copal  has 
been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the  Valeria  Indica  of  Linn.,  the  Elxocarpus  copaliferus  of 
Retzius;  and  the  Brazilian,  by  Martins  and  Hayne,  probably  with  justice,  to  difl^erent 
species  of  Hymensea.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  East  India  copal  is  also  the 
product  of  a  Hymensea;  at  least  a  specimen  of  this  resin  was  collected  by  M.  Perottet 
from  the  Hymensea  verrucosa,  which  he  found  growing  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  probably  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa;  and  M.  Pe- 
rottet was  informed  that  the  copal  of  India  is  taken  thither  by  the  Arabs  of  Muscat,  who 
obtain  it  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  8c  sSr.,  i.  406.)  It  is  stated  by 
Mr.  James  Vaughan,  who  was  stationed  as  army  surgeon  at  Aden  in  Arabia,  that  copal 
is  taken  to  that  port  from  the  African  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  dug  up  from  the  earth.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xii.  385.)  In  papers  contained  in 
the  Pharm.  Journ.  (xvi.  309  and  423),  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell  has  given  an  account  of  seve- 
ral varieties  of  copal  produced  on  the  coast  and  interior  parts  of  Western  Africa,  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  Those  from 
Sierra  Leone,  which  are  most  highly  valued  for  their  superior  hardness  and  transparency, 
are  said  by  Dr.  Daniell  to  be  derived  from  the  Guihourtia  copaUifera  of  Bennett,  a  large 
tree,  growing  preferably  in  mountainous  regions,  and  very  nearly  related,  botanically,  to 
the  Hymenaeae,  which  produce  copal  in  other  regions.  The  drug  is  mostly  collected,  not 
from  the  tree  itself,  but  from  the  beds  and  borders  of  streams,  into  which  it  is  washed 
down,  during  the  rains,  from  the  hill-sides,  in  the  soil  of  which  it  had  been  deposited. 
Copal  varies  in  appearance  and  properties,  as  procured  from  diff'erent  sources.  It  is  in 
roundish,  irregular,  or  flattish  pieces,  colourless,  yellowish,  or  brownish-yellow,  more  or 
less  transparent,  very  hard,  with  a  shining,  conchoidal  fracture,  inodorous  and  taste- 
less, of  a  sp.  gr.  varying  from  1045  to  1-139,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether  and 
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1  ranee,  of  a  yellowish  culour,  and 
1  by  oil  of  turpentine  than  the  East 


slightly  80  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  rarieties  unite  with  alcohol,  if  suspended  in  it*  ▼apour 
while  boiling.  By  heat  it  melts  and  is  partially  decomposed,  becoming  thereby  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  not  n  proximate  principle,  but  consists  of  various  resins 
united  in  different  proportions.  The  East  India  or  African  copal  is  described  by  Mr.  SchiD« 
dler  as  of  a  globular  form,  softer  and  more  transparent  than  the  other  varieties,  with  % 
surface  always  clear,  and  having  an  agreeable  smell  when  heated.  It  is  readily  and  freelj 
dissolved  by  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  rosemary  when  pure,  but  not  by  these  fluids  wtien 
rendered  resinous  by  age.  It  is  more  readily  fusible  than  the  others,  and  makes  the  best 
var::  '■  '■'  >  West  India  copal  is  in  flat  pieo<-  -  ■'  I  -i  weighing  more  than  three  ounces, 
rav'  ing  insects,  very  hard,  of  a  r< 

with  .  (»r  taste.   It  is  much  less  readil^N 

India  variety,  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  oil  ot  rosemary,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  A  third  kind,  probably  also  American,  is  in  convex  or  concave  pieces, 
about  a  pound  in  weight,  often  containing  insects  and  other  impurities.  In  .solubility  it 
resembles  the  last  mentioned  variety,  in  fusibility  is  intermediate  between  it  and  the  East 
Indian,  and  is  altogether  inferior.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  Aug.  1860.)  The  African  or  SUrra  Leom 
copal  is  described  by  Dr.  Daniell  as  occurring  "in  small  round  tears,  or  irregular  conical 
and  smooth  nodulated  masses,  seldom  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary  duck  egg.  They  are 
covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  a  peculiar  white  efflorescence,  which  increases  by 
age.  Their  colour  graduates  from  a  pale-green  to  a  lemon  or  dull  yellow."  [Ibid.,  xvi.  8G9.) 
Crude  and  «cra/>f(/ copal  are  also  known  in  the  market;  the  former  of  a  dull  opaque  appear- 
ance externally,  the  latter  much  clearer  and  more  transparent,  in  consequence  of  being 
deprived  of  its  outer  coat.  The  process  of  fcraping  is  said  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  the 
exterior  portion  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  which  readily  dissolves  copal.  This  resin 
is  used  chictly  in  making  varnishes.  For  a  paper  by  M.  II.  Violette  on  the  preparation  of 
copal  varnish,  see  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (March,  1803,  p.  140).  W. 

COPPER,  BLACK  OXIDE  OF.  This  is  the  protoxide  of  copper,  CuO,  obtained  most  con 
yeniently  by  heating  to  redness  the  nitrate.  This  oxide,  in  the  form  ot  ointment,  made  bj 
mixing  four  parts  with  thirty  of  lard,  has  been  used  in  frictions,  p^acti^ed  twice  a  day, 
for  the  removal  of  ohronio  indurations  of  the  glands.  (Uoppe,  Ann.  d«  TJUrap.f  1855,  p. 
251.)  B. 

COR.AL.  A  substance  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  for> 
merly  considered  as  a  plant,  but  now  universally  admitted  to  belong  to  the  animal  king* 
dom.  This  red  coral  [Coralfium  nihrum  of  Lamarck,  Isi$  nobilis  of  Linn.)  is  in  the  form  of  % 
small  shrub,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  with  a  stem  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  in  thicknest, 
fixed  to  i'  '    '         I  expansion  of  the  base,  divided  above  into  branches,  and  covered 

with  a  I'  which  is  properly  the  living  part,  and  which  is  removed  when  til* 

coral  is  «. central  p<. »♦!■••<   i«^  '^xtremely  hard,  of  various  shades  of  red,  saa* 

ceptlblc  of  a  brilliaiit  polish.  loii_  striated,  and  formed  of  concentric  layers, 

which  are  rendered  obvious  by  ea  Its  chief  constituent  is  carbonate  of  lime, 

which  is  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  united,  as  in  similar  calcareous  product*,  with 
more  or  lf»«««»  nnimal  matter.  It  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy,  but  is  in  no 
Tc*!  '  1  prepared  oyster-shell,  or  other  form  of  carbonate  «jf  lime,  derived  from 

Uu  11.     It  was  employed  in  fine  powder,  or  in  different  preparations,  such 

as  irociu-^,  ^vItlJ.-.  conserves,  &c.    At  present  it  is  valued  chiefly  as  an  ornament.      W. 

COKALLORHIZA  ODONTORHIZA.  {aray's  Manual,  p.  453.)  Coral-root.    This  Is  a  leaf- 

'  '  '  •  rhixoma,  a  simple  scape  or  flowor-stem,  from  6  to 

instead  of  leaves,  of  a  light-brown  or  purplish 

ri>wn  flowers  in  a  lonir  »«i.ik(>.     The  plant  grows 

of  the  Mississippi.    It  is  -  y  some  to  be  para- 

of  trees,  and  nourished  ti  The  root  or  rhl- 

hcd  and  toothed,  and  ul  a  brwun  colour,  and  ft!^>m 
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of  17  hours.  The  stomach  upon  examination  showed  scarcely  any  signs  of  phlogosis. 
{MSrat  et  De  Lent.)  M.  Riban  has  discovered  in  the  fruit  a  peculiar  principle,  on  which  he 
belieres  their  poisonous  properties  depend,  and  to  which  he  has  given  tlie  name  of  cori' 
amyrtin.  This  is  in  the  form  of  white  crystals,  inodorous,  excessively  bitter,  and  extremely 
poisonous.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  hot  or  cold,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzole.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^oIL^gOij.  It 
ranks  with  the  glucosides.  About  three  grains  of  it  killed  a  dog,  first  vomiting,  then  cans* 
ing  severe  convulsions,  and  death  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  M.  lliban  obtained  it  by  treat- 
ing the  juice  of  the  fresh  or  an  infusion  of  the  dried  fruit  and  leaves  first  Avith  acetate  of 
lead,  then  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  throw  down  the  lead,  concentrating  the  filtered 
li|uid  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  agitating  this  with  ether,  which  extracted  the  poison, 
and  yielded  it  on  evaporation.  [Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Juin,  18G4,  p,  487.) 

Toot-poison.  In  New  Zealand  a  poisonous  plant,  known  as  the  toot-planty  has  proved  very 
destructive  to  the  domestic  animals  of  the  settlers.  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  in  a  journey 
through  New  Zealand,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant  and  its  eifects.  He  found 
it  to  be  the  Coriaria  ruscifolia  of  Linnseus  (C.  sarmentosa,  Forst.),  and  in  its  action  on  the 
system  to  be  an  irritant  narcotic.  W. 

CORK.  Suber,  Lat.  Liege,  Fr.  The  great  use  made  of  this  substance  by  the  apothecary 
will  justify  a  brief  notice  of  it  here.  Though  in  general  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  Qner' 
cus  Suber,  a  large  oak  growing  in  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  north  of  Italy,  Algeria,  and 
gome  of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  it  is  said  by  M.  Casimer  de  Candolle  to  be  obtained  also 
for  commercial  purposes  from  another  species,  the  Q.  occidentalism  growing  in  the  south-west 
of  France  and  in  Portugal.  It  consists  of  the  exterior  layers  of  the  bark  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis, which  acquire  in  these  species  an  extraordinary  development,  becoming  thick,  and 
of  that  peculiar  spongy  consistence  which  characterizes  cork.  The  tree  begins  to  yield 
cork  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  every  six  or  eight  years  furnishes  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, even  for  a  century  and  a  half,  before  it  perishes;  that  interval  of  time  being  required 
for  the  renewal  of  the  suberose  layers  by  the  living  portions  of  the  bark  beneath.  There 
are  four  constituent  layers  of  the  bark,  the  epidermis,  Avithin  this  the  cork,  next  the  cel- 
lular envelope,  and  lastly  the  liber  Avhich  lies  upon  the  wood.  Each  of  these  increases 
year  by  year;  but  the  cork  thus  naturally  produced  is  not  valued.  The  commercial  pro- 
duct is  obtained  by  an  artificial  process.  The  exterior  layers  are  removed,  and  the  liber 
exposed.  In  the  interior  of  this,  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  surface,  a  layer  of  the 
proper  cork  is  noAV  formed,  apparently  by  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the  liber,  the  outer 
portions  of  which  perish,  while  annually  a  ncAV  layer  is  added  to  the  cork  already  ex- 
isting, until  it  acquires  a  thickness  Avhich  will  justify  its  removal.  Incisions  are  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  cork  is  removed  in  large  concave  plates,  which  are  then  flattened 
under  pressure,  and  dried  very  slowly.  From  ordinary  accounts,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  cork-tree  was  very  common  in  Spain;  but  in  a  long  journey  through  that  country 
from  the  North  to  the  extreme  South,  the  author  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  trees 
from  which  the  cork  Avas  obtained  except  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  where  it  appeared  to 
be  abundant. 

In  selecting  corlarfor  use,  those  parts  should  be  preferred  which  are  soft  and  of  uniform 
consistence;  and  in  the  choice  of  the  larger  plates  those  should  be  selected  which  are 
thick,  flexible,  elastic,  and  finely  porous,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  [Guibourt.)  Cork  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  analogous  to  lignin,  but  differing  from  it  in 
this  respect,  that,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  suberic  acid.  According  to  M.  Chevreul,  who  has  analyzed  cork,  it  con- 
tains, besides  the  principle  mentioned,  a  little  volatile  oil  and  acetic  acid  which  it  yields 
by  distillation;  a  yelloAv  colouring  substance,  an  astringent  principle,  an  animalized  pub- 
Btance,  gallic  acid,  another  acid,  gallate  of  iron  and  lime,  all  of  which  it  yields  to  water; 
a  Avax-like  crystallizable  matter,  a  soft  resin,  and  two  other  undetermined  bodies,  which 
were  extracted  by  alcohol  after  having  been  exhausted  by  water;  altogether  constituting 
about  30  per  cent.,  while  the  characteristic  ingredient  mentioned,  which  may  be  called 
iuberin,  amounts  to  70  per  cent.  W. 

CORTEX  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Cassia  Caryophyllata.  Clove  Bark.  These  names  have  been 
given  to  a  bark,  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  derived  from  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Myrtaceoe,  supposed  to  be  the  Myrtus  acris  of  Schwartz.  It  is  usually  in  cylinders 
from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  numerous  separate  pieces 
rolled  around  one  another,  having  a  dark-brown  colour,  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  cloves.  It  is  sometimes  in  fragments,  of  a  similar  colour,  taste,  and 
smell,  but  softer  and  lighter,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  older  branches.  A  similar 
bark  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Myrtus  caryophyllata  of  Linn.,  which  grows  in  Ceylon. 
The  clove  bark  has  aromatic  properties  not  unlike  those  of  the  spice  from  which  it  derived 
its  name;  but  it  is  much  inferior,  and  is  not  used  in  this  country.  Some  authors  have  con- 
founded with  it  a  different  bark,  produced  in  the  Moluccas,  and  known  by  the  Indian  name 
of  culilawan.  (See  Culilawan.)  W. 
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CORYDALIS  FORMOSA.  {Purth.^  Turkey  Com.  Turkey  Pm.  This  pretty  little  indig«noui 
plant,  growing  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  is  one  of  those  employed  by  the  practi- 
tioners calling  themselves  eclectics,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  them.  The  root  is  the  part 
used.  It  is  a  small  roundish  tuber,  having  a  slight  per--'^  -  •  .  11.  and  a  bitterish  somewhat 
pungent  and  persistent  taste.    It  is  said  to  yield  its  erties  to  water  and  alcohol. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Wenzell,  who  examined  the  i'  iHy,  and  made  it  the  subject 

of  an  inaugural  essay  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  it  contains  an 
alkaloid  denominated  eorydalia,  fumaric  acid,  bitter  extractive,  an  acrid  resin  with  rolatil* 
oil,  a  tasteless  resin,  brown  colouring  matter,  starch,  albumen,  arabin,  bassorin.  cellulose, 
and  various  inorganic  salts.  The  alkaloid  was  obtained  by  making  a  hydra-alcoholic  tinc- 
ture, distilliug  off  the  alcohol,  filtering,  precipitating  with  ammonia  in  slight  exc  '  '? 
theprccij'itHto.  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  todryi  ^ 
the  residue  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  precipitating  with  ammonia,  dissolving  :,.ii  ,  ...  .j  i- 
tate  in  boiling  alcohol,  concentrating  the  tincture,  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  The  corydalia 
was  deposited  in  crystals,  and  was  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  crystallixa- 
tion.  The  crystals,  which  are  slender  four-sided  prisms,  are  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  capable 
of  forming  soluble  salts  with  the  acids.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  alkaloid  found 
in  European  species  of  Corydalis.  This  has  been  examined  by  G.  Leube,  who  gires,  as 
the  result  of  his  analysis,  the  formula  C^HnsNO.,  as  representing  its  composition. 

The  root  is  supposed  to  be  tonic,  diuretic,  and  alterative,  and  is  given  in  syphilitic, 
scrofulous,  and  cutaneous  affections,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  decoction.  We  are  indebted  for  the  abore  abstract  of  the 
properties  and  uses  of  this  plant  to  the  essay  of  Mr.  Weniell.  above  referre<l  to.  published 
m  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  May,  1855,  p.  206,  The  "eclectics"  use  a  prepara- 
tion which  they  call  corydalin  or  corydalia  made  by  precipitating  a  tincture  of  the  root  with 
water,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain.  It  is  of  course  not  the  active  prineiple.  and 
therefore  has  no  claim  to  the  title;  yet  it  no  doubt  contains  more  or  less  of  the  proper 
alkaloid.  W. 

CORYLrS  ROSTRATA.  Beaked  Hazel.  This  is  a  small  indigenous  shrub,  growing  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  districts.  The  nut  is  invested  with  <>  """i^-  iMv..i.i.Mn  ,,,-.,;..,.f ;„,f  v.**. 
yond  it  like  a  beak,  and  thickly  covered  with  short  spictil  -. 

These  spiculii  have  been  employed  by  Dr.  Heubener,  of  i  n 

authelmintic,  and  found  to  be  efficacious.  Thev  operate  in  the  same  way  a»  cowlmge,  and 
mav  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  and  dose.  (See  a  communication  by  the  late  Mr. 
Duhamel,  in  the  Am..  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  xiv.  280.)  W. 

COTYLEDON  U.MBILICUS.  Xavel-tcort.  Penny-wort.  This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous, 
succulent  ]il.int,  belonging  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Pentagynia,  and  the  natural 
family  of  CrapulacesB.   It  is  about  six  inches  high,  with  fleshy,  peltate,  crcnate  leaves,  and 

a  flower-sJ«na  bearing,  in  the  form  of  a  spike,  pale-yellow.  '    "    '    :  od,  pendul        *' ', 

which  appear  in  June  und  July.    The  plant  is  a  native  i.  where  it  i 

fiM    u;ill<   .111    !■. .(•'!.  H.    uii'l  ilrv   -iiii'lv   l):iiiks.     It  WaS    first    1  'TC    till'    !■:  li 

»f  Poole,  who  hi  y 

t  <■  results  of  his  '  .*- 

cui  (jii£<tu  loi-  ■  ;.  UG7).   lu  the  following  May,  Dr.  Jobcph  llullur,  of  S,  wih- 

anipton,  comm.  ilta  of  his  observatjonH  on  thn  same  subjoot  to  the  f'r  i\ 
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CRAB.S  CL.\WS.   '  ite,  were  former'                  I 

In  the  Edinburgh  I'l  ted  upon  the  !>                   » 

of  that  work.    i*'up|io<;ri^'  mInthIi:                                   l-lor.  iheT  conM«i,  in  ino 
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ter.  They  arc  prepared  by  levigation  and  elutriation,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  fine  powder. 
They  were  formerly  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid;  but  the  animal  matter  in  their 
composition  confers  on  them  no  peculiar  virtues.  They  are  given  in  the  same  dose  with 
prepared  chalk.  B. 

CRABSTONES.  Lapilli  Canerorum.  Crabs*  Eyes.  These  are  concretions  found  in  the 
stomach,  one  on  each  side,  of  the  European  crawfish,  at  the  time  the  animal  is  about  to 
change  its  shell.  They  are  most  abundantly  procured  in  the  province  of  Astracan,  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  crawfish  are  bruised  with  wooden  mallets  and  laid  up  in  heaps  to 
putrefy.  The  animal  remains  are  then  washed  away,  and  the  stones  picked  out.  They  are 
inodorous,  insipid  bodies,  somewhat  hemispherical  in  shape,  of  a  white  or  reddish  colcur, 
hard  and  stony  consistence,  and  laminated  texture.  They  are  very  variable  in  size,  weigh- 
ing froriLone  to  twelve  grains  each.  They  eflFervesce  with  acids,  and,  without  dissolving, 
become  converted,  owing  to  the  animal  matter  which  they  contain,  into  a  soft  transparent 
mass,  retaining  the  original  shape  of  the  stone.  By  this  character  they  are  distinguished 
from  counterfeit  stones,  which  are  sometimes  fabricated  of  chalk,  mixed  with  mucilaginous 
subst^ances.  They  consist  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  cemented  together  by  animal 
matter.  Crabstones  have  been  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid,  given  in  the  same  dose 
with  prepared  chalk.  They  were  prepared  by  being  levigated  in  the  usual  manner;  but 
they  are  now  no  longer  officinal,  having  been  expunged  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia. B. 

CROCUS  OF  ANTIMONY.  Saffron  of  Antimony.  This  compound  is  formed  during  the 
deflagration  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  to  which  one-twelfth  of  muriatic  acid  has  been  added.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre 
is  decomposed,  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  being  given  off,  and,  by  furnishing  oxygen  to  part 
of  the  tersulphuret,  converts  its  constituents  into  sulphuric  acid  and  teroxide  of  antimony. 
The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  potassa  of  the  nitre,  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa; 
while  the  teroxide  unites  or  mixes  with  the  undecomposed  tersulphuret  to  constitute  the 
crocus.  The  muriatic  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  free  po- 
tassa, by  giving  rise  to  chloride  of  potassium.  The  product  of  the  deflagration  is  reduced 
to  powder,  washed  with  boiling  water  to  separite  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, and  then  fused.  When  crocus  of  antimony  is  intended  to  be  employed  for  making 
tartar  emetic,  it  should  not  be  fused;  because  it  requires,  for  preparing  this  antimonial,  to 
be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  the  fused  substance  is  pulverized  with  difficulty.  The 
deflagrated  mass,  instead  of  being  fused,  should  be  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  and 
washed  with  boiling  water.  In  this  state  it  more  readily  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Fused  crocus  is  in  masses  of  a  liver-brown  colour.  As  obtained  without  fusion, 
it  is  a  saflFron-brown  insoluble  powder,  containing  about  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  terox- 
ide, the  remaining  fifth  being  tersulphuret.  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  the  un- 
fused  crocus  was  adopted  for  preparing  tartar  emetic ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1851  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  subsulphate  of  antimony  substituted  for  it.  B. 

CUCUMBER  OINTMENT.  An  emollient  ointment,  prepared  from  the  common  cucumber 
(fruit  of  Cucumis  sativus),  has  been  considerably  employed  in  irritated  states  of  the  skin. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  recommended  by  Prof.  Procter.  Take  of  green 
cucumbers  7  pounds  avoirdupois,  pure  lard  24  ounces,  veal  suet  15  ounces.  Grate  the 
washed  cucumbers  to  a  pulp,  express,  and  strain  the  juice.  Cut  the  suet  into  small  pieces, 
heat  it  over  a  water-bath  till  the  fat  is  melted  out  from  the  membrane;  then  add  the 
lard,  and,  when  melted,  strain  through  muslin  into  an  earthen  vessel  capable  of  holding  a 
gallon,  and  stir  until  thickening  commences,  when  one-third  of  the  juice  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  beaten  with  a  spatula  till  the  odour  has  been  almost  wholly  extracted.  The 
portion  which  separates  is  to  be  decanted,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  juice  are  to 
be  consecutively  incorporated  and  decanted  in  the  same  manner.  The  jar  is  then  closely 
covered  and  placed  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  fatty  matter  entirely  separates  from  the 
juice.  The  green  coagulum  floating  on  the  surface  is  now  removed,  and  the  jar  put  in  a 
cool  place  that  the  ointment  may  solidify.  The  crude  ointment  is  then  separated  from  the 
watery  liquid  on  which  it  floats,  melted  and  strained,  and  placed  in  glass  jars,  which  must 
be  kept  closely  sealed.  A  layer  of  rose  water  upon  its  surface  will  favour  its  preservation. 
A  portion  may  be  triturated  with  a  little  rose  water  until  white  and  creamy,  and  put  into 
a  separate  jar  for  present  use.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxv.  409.) 

M.  Emile  Mouchon  prepares  the  ointment  by  obtaining  the  juice  mixed  with  a  little  alco- 
hol, and  incorporating  this  with  benzinated  lard  and  stearin.  He  directs  16  parts  of  the 
cucumber  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  1  part  of  alcohol  of  36°  B.  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture 
to  be  placed  on  the  diaphragm  of  a  percolator.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  10  parts  of 
the  liquid  are  obtained  of  19°  B.  Of  this  liquid  6  parts  are  to  be  incorporated  with  37-5 
parts  of  benzinated  lard  and  12-5  of  stearin;  the  fatty  matters  having  been  previously 
melted  together  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  beaten  vigorously  on  cooling.  The  liquid 
ia  to  be  added  before  the  completion  of  the  beating,  which  should  then  be  continuid,  until 
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the  whole  becomes  as  light  and  white  as  possible.  The  benzoin  and  alcohol  enable  the 
oiutmeut  to  keep  a  long  time.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.y  Juillet,  1854,  p.  41.)  W 

CUCURBITA  CITRULLUS.  Watermehn.  The  seeds  of  the  watermelon  are  employed,  u 
a  considerable  extent,  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  strangury  and  other  affections  of  the  urin- 
ary passages.  They  have  similar  properties  with  the  pee^ls  of  the  other  Cucurbitaceoe,  of 
which  lour  different  kinds  were  formerly  officinal  '  >•  name  of  the  ^r^a^fr  cold  tetds 

— ^rii.,  those  of  the  Cucurbita  Ptpo  or  pumpkin,  tl  /  Lagenaria  or  gourd,  the  Cu- 

eumi*  M(lo  or  muskmelon,  and  the  Cueumia  sativus  ui  Luvuiuber.  These,  when  brui!i<ed  and 
rubbed  up  with  water,  form  an  emulsion,  which  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  cons^ideru- 
ble  virtues,  and  was  much  used  in  catarrhal  affections,  disorders  of  the  bowels  and  urinary 
passages,  fever,  &c.;  but  they  have  been  superseded  by  other  more  agreeable  demuloeuts. 
Watermelon  seeds  are  also  esteemed  by  some  diuretic.  They  are  given  in  infusion,  made 
with  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  seeds  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  taken  ad  libituwi.  The 
juioe  of  the  melon  itself  is  undoubtedly  diuretic,  and  might  be  very  properly  recommended 
as  an  adjuvant  to  other  remedies  in  many  ctises  of  dropsy. 

The  pulp  of  the  root  of  Cucurbita  Lagenaria  or  gourd  is  said  by  Dr.  Chapin  to  be  a 
powerful  uud  even  drastic  purgative,  and  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
successfully  in  dropsy;  though  in  the  large  quantities  in  which  it  is  used  by  them,  it  some- 
times proves  fatal  through  hypercatharsis.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Luther  11.  Gulick,  in  the 
X.  y.  Journ.  of  Med.  for  March,  1855,  p.  203.)  W. 

CULILAWAN.  Cortex  CtUUaban.  An  aromatic  bark,  produced  by  Cinnamomum  Culilawan 
{Laurui  Culilawan^  Linn.),  a  tree  of  considerable  sire,  growing  in  the  Molucca  Islands, 
Cochin  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  usually  in  flat  or  slightly  rolled  pieces, 
several  inches  long,  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  one  or  two  lines  thick.  Sometimes 
the  bark  is  thinner  aod  more  quilled,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  cinnamon.  Tho 
epidermis  is  for  the  most  part  removed,  but  when  present  is  of  a  light  brownish-gray  colour, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  spongy.  The  colour  of  the  bark  itself  is  a  dull  dark  cin- 
namon-brown, the  odour  highly  fragrant,  the  taste  agreeably  aromatic,  and  not  unlike 
that  of  cloves.  The  active  constituent  is  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion. Culilawan  has  the  medical  properties  common  to  the  aromatics,  but  is  scarcely  used 
at  present.  W. 

CUMIN  SEED.  Ctmirum,  Lond.  Cuminux,  Ed.  Cumin  seeds  have  been  omitted  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  having  no  place  in  our  own,  and  consequently  none  in  Part  I. 
of  thJH  work,  require  a  brief  notice  here.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  Cuminum  Cyminwn^  an 
uin"  IS  plant,  belonging  to  Peutandria  Digynia  of  the  Liunwan  system,  with  the 

ful  neric  character.    *'Fru%t  ovate,  striated.   Partial  umbtlt  four.    Involun-ft  four- 

cleii.  (  r.  ...c/.)  It  is  an  annual  plant,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  having  a  mtv-i  -i—'- 
der,  brunchiug  stem,  with  numerous  narrow,  linear,  pointed,  smooth,  grass-like 
a  deep-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  white  or  purple,  and  disposed  in  numerous 
umbclH,  which  have  very  few  rays,  and  are  attended  with  general  and  partial  involucres, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  linear  leaflets.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  oblong  plano-convex 
half-fruits,  commonly  called  seeds,  united  by  their  flat  sides.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Egypt,  but  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  cumin  seeds  of  the  shops  are  elliptical,  flat  on  one  side,  convex,  furrowed,  and  rough 
on  the  other,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Each  has 
BPv.r.  i.r.  ritii.ini*!  rnl.'..>i  Tu.iseeds  arc  souK'times  united  together  as  upon  the  plant. 
Tl  lid  heavy;  their  taste  warm,  biiteriHh,  aromatic,  and  dii- 

agi  ^cutial  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  yellowish,  and  has 

the  sen  '  i  lies  of  the  seeds.   It  consists  of  two  distinct  oils,  one  a  carbohydrogea, 

called  "u)«  ♦'•^  otlier  consi-ting  of  carlum.  hydrogen,  and  oxrpen  ('\.H,,0,), 

which  !  I  f  ,  ■  .  4th 

ed.,  p)>  uits 

of  um>  i 

States. 

in  »  «'- '    '    ■  i  ^--   , —  -., / ^: ,.--   i 

dose  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  draohro.  W. 

CUNIL.V  MAKI.\N.\.  American  Dittany.  A  small  lndiVonmi«  npronnlftl  horb.  jrr.^wlnjron 
dry,  shady  hills,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  ntitl  The 

whole  herb  has  a  warm  pungent  taste,  and  a  n-agritm  >tial 

oil.     Its  medical  properties  arc  thono  of  a  gently  stiinuUitt  uiwiuaiic,  aii  the 

mints,  pennyroyal,  &c.   In  warm  infusion,  it  is  popularly  «»mplnyfH|  to  i»xr,  tion 

in  colds  and  slight  fevers,  to  promote  suppressed  menstruAi  '  im  colic, 

and  for  various  other  purposes  to  which  the  aromatic  hcrbj*  W. 

CUTTLE-FISH  BONE.   Os  Srpm.   This  i'^          '  '.  the 

skin,  in  the  back  of  the  Sepia  offidnalit,  or  .  pe, 

eepccijdly  the  MediterraneaOi  in  the  waters  ^:   ..  ...<. ^  .„  ->,;  >-, j  iwood 
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floating.  It  is  oblong-oval,  from  five  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
idches  broad,  somewhat  convex  on  both  sides,  with  thin  edges,  of  a  rather  firm  consistence 
upon  the  upper  surface,  very  friable  beneath,  and  composed  of  numerous  layers,  loosely 
oonnected,  so  as  to  give  to  the  mass  a  porous  consistence.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
white  colour,  a  feeble  odour  of  sea  plants,  and  a  saline  taste.  It  contains,  according  to 
Jolm,  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  besides  animal  matter,  a  little  common 
salt,  and  traces  of  magnesia.  Reduced  by  levigation  and  elutriation  to  a  fine  powder,  it  may 
be  given  as  an  antacid  like  chalk  or  oyster-shell.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
tooth-powders.  Small  pieces  of  it  are  often  put  into  bird-cages,  that  the  birds  may  rub 
their  bills  against  them ;  and  the  powder  is  employed  for  polishing.  Another  product  of  the 
cutde-fish  is  a  blackish-brown  liquor,  secreted  by  a  small  gland  into  an  oval  pouch,  com- 
municating externally  near  the  rectum  by  a  long  excretory  duct,  through  which  the  animal 
is  said  to  have  the  power  of  ejecting  it  at  will.  This,  when  taken  from  the  fish,  is  dried, 
and  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  water  colour  called  sepia.  W. 

CYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  ZinciCyanidum.  Cyanuret  of  Zinc.  This  cyanide  is  precipitated  as 
a  white  insoluble  powder,  by  adding  cautiously,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate,  a 
recently  filtered  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  obtained  from  the  impure  black  cyanide, 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  is  said  to  be  anthelmintic.  It  has  been  employed  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  neu- 
ralgia, in  several  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  colics  attendant  on  difficult 
menstruation.  The  dose  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  a  grain  and  a  half, 
given  in  mixture.    It  is  included  in  the  officinal  list  of  the  French  Codex.  B. 

CYCLAMEN  EUROPiEUM.  Pain  de  Porceau,  Ft.  Sow-bread.  This  is  an  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, stemless  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  beauty  of  its  purple  flowers,  with  reflected  petals.  It  belongs  to  Pentandria  ilonogynia 
of  the  Linneean  system,  and  to  the  natural  order  Primulacese.  The  root  is  globular,  with 
many  branched  fibres,  almost  black  without,  and  white  within,  inodorous,  and,  when 
fresh,  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  burning  taste.  By  drying  it  loses  much  of  its  acrimony,  and  is 
said  to  be  rendered  edible  by  roasting.  Hogs  are  said  to  root  it  up  from  the  ground  and  to 
eat  it  with  impunity ;  and  hence  its  common  French  name.  The  root  is  a  drastic  cathartic, 
and  is  thought  to  have  the  power  of  producing  abortion,  for  which  purpose  it  is  sometimes 
employed  among  the  peasantry,  who  habitually  use  it  as  a  cathartic.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  has  produced  very  serious  eff"ects,  as  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  bloody 
stools,  cold  sweats,  and  convulsive  movements,  which  have  even  ended  fatally.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  acting  on  the  bowels  when  applied  to  the  skin;  and,  in  tho  form 
of  ointment,  is  said  to  be  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  in  children  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  worms.  {Mirat  et  De  Lens.)  The  root  probably  owes  its  acrimony,  if  not  all  its 
medicinal  properties,  to  an  active  principle,  first  discovered  many  years  since  by  Saladin, 
and  named  by  him  arthanitin,  and  more  recently  by  S.  De  Luca,  who  has  given  it  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  cyclamin.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  inodorous,  and  when  held  a  short 
time  in  the  mouth  intensely  acrid,  extending  its  action  even  to  the  throat.  With  cold 
water  it  swells  and  becomes  gelatinous,  but  is  readily  dissolved,  and  forms  a  solution 
which  froths  like  soap  and  water,  and  is  coagulated  by  a  heat  of  about  150°  F.  Alcohol 
dissolves  it  with  difficulty  when  cold,  but  freely  when  hot;  it  is  soluble  in  glycerin  with 
the  aid  of  heat;  and  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  the  es- 
sential oils.  It  contains  no  nitrogen;  its  formula  being,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Dr. 
Klinger,  CjeHj^Oij.  Dr.  T.  W.  C.  Mavtius  recouiraends  the  following  method  of  preparing  it. 
The  tubers,  collected  in  the  autumn,  dried,  and  powdered,  are  mixed  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  exhausted  at  a  boiling  heat  by  alcohol  of  0'825;  the  tincture  is  filtered,  concentrated, 
and  set  aside  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  tho  cyclamin  is  deposited.  This  should  be 
washed  on  a  filter  with  alcohol  till  it  passes  colourless;  and  if  the  filtrate  be  concentrated, 
and  set  aside,  it  will  deposit  a  further  quantity  in  a  few  weeks.  The  whole  is  then  mixed 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  slowly  deposit  tho  pure 
cj'clamin  on  cooling.  This  principle  was  found  by  M.  De  Luca,  by  experiments  on  animals, 
to  be  poisonous,  and  he  supposed  it  to  resemble  curari  in  its  action,  though  less  violent. 
(See  Am.  Jmirn.  of  P harm.,  .Jan.  1858,  p.  21,  and  March,  1860,  p.  164.)  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered root  is  said  to  be  from  20  to  40  grains.  W. 

CYNANCHUM  VINCETOXICUM.  R.  Brown.  Asdepias  Vincetoxicum.  Linn.  White  Swal- 
low-wort. Vincetoxicum.  A  perennial  herbaceous  European  plant,  the  root  of  whicli  was 
formerly  esteemed  a  countcrpoiaon,  and  hence  gave  origin  to  the  officinal  name.  It  has  a 
bitterish  acrid  taste,  and,  when  fresh,  a  disagreeable  odour  which  is  diminished  by  di-y- 
ing.  Taken  internally,  especially  in  the  recent  state,  it  excites  vomiting,  and  is  capable, 
in  large  quantities,  of  producing  dangerous  if  not  fatal  inflammation  of  the  stomacL.  Its 
former  reputation  as  an  alexipharmic  was  without  foundation.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  scrofula,  &c.,  but  is  litt*  employed.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  also  are 
emetic.    Feneulle  found  in  the  root  a  peculiaV  principle  analogous  to  emeLin.  lY 
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CVNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Garden  Artichoke.    This  is  a  perennini  plant,  indigenous  in  th# 
Bouth  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a  culinary  regetable.  The  flowers,  con- 
stituting what  are  commonly  called  the  heads,  are  the  parts  u!«ed.    The  receptacle  and  the 
lo^er  portion  of  the  fleshy  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  eaten,  and  the  other  parts  rejected. 
When  young,  the  heads  are  cut  up  raw  and  eaten  as  salad;  when  older,  they  are  boiled, 
and  drossel  variously.  The  flowers  are  said  to  curdle  milk,  and  the  plant  to  yield  a  good 
yellow  d\  e.    Tiie  leaves  and  their  expressed  juice  are  very  bitter,  and  have  been  thought 
to  be  actively   l^    •"•;-'     ti...,.  ]..,v-o  i...,rr  i...,]  «, ......  r..^,,».,ti,jn  j^  (^e  treatment  of  dropsies. 

Dr.  Badcly,  ul  ture  and  extract,  prepared  frora 

the  leaves,  in  r  <*.    He  gives  a  drachm  of  the  tinc' 

ture,  with  five  gratn:i  uf  the  extract,  three  times  a  day,  with  or  without  other  remedies  as 
circumstances  seem  to  require.  The  leaves  should  be  fresh,  and  the  preparations  mad* 
from  them  quickly  used.  {Lond.  Lancet,  1843,  p.  666.)  W. 

CYNOGLOSSUM  OFFICINALE.  Hound's  Tongue.  A  biennial  plant,  eommon  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  and  named  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.  The  leaves  and  root 
have  been  employed,  but  the  latter  has  been  generally  preferred.  The  fresh  plant  has  a 
disagreeable  ua  ■  -^  !  )ur  resembling  that  of  mice,  which  is  dissipated  by  drying.  The 
taste  is  nuusei  -li,  and  mucilaginous.    Diff"crcnL  opinions  as  to  its  powers  have 

Lpen  ent.'itaine-L,  .: -uusidering  it  nearly  inert,  others  a^  a  dangerous  poison.   Hound's 

-  been  used  as  a  demulcent  and  sedative  in  coughs,  catarrh,  spitting  of  blood, 
..  and  diarrhoea;  and  has  been  applied  externally  in  burns,  ulcers,  scrofulous 
luuiours,  and  goitre.  The pilulte  de  cynoglosto,  which  are  ofiicinal  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
though  they  contain  the  root  of  hound's  tongue,  owe  their  properties  chiefly  to  opium.  W-. 
CYTISUS  L.VBURNUM.  Laburnum.  The  laburnum  is  a  small  tree,  indigenous  in  the 
higher  mountains  of  Europe,  and  cultivated,  throughout  the  civilised  worM,  in  •rar'lcns 
and  pleasure  grounds  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  appear  early  in  fl:  in 

rich  pendent  yellow  clusters.    The  young  shoots  and  probably  the  leaves,  in<lt  fs 

of  the  plant  are  purgative,  and  in  excessive  doses  poisonous.  Caventou  found  it  vs 

an  odorous  fixed  oil,  gum,  lignin,  gallic  acid,  and  traces  of  sulphate  and  muv 
MM.  Clicvallier  and  Lassaigne  discovered  in  the  seeds  a  peculiar  principle,  !>■  y 

gave  the  name  of  cj/tuin.    This  was  a  yellowish-white,  neuter,  amorphous,  'i  it, 

non-nitrogenous  substance,  of  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  ui    r  I. 

and  insoluble  in  ether.  In  small  doses  it  produced,  in  several  animals  of  difl'creni  m  <  .>-. 
vomiting,  convulsiuns,  and  death;  and  eight  grains  taken  by  Chevallier  himself  (-<ii-t  1 
t'  ; IIS,  which  disappeared  under  the  free  use  of  lemonade.   Five  o  inn ^   tp. 

.   of  tartar  emetic.  {Mfrat  et  D(  Lens.)    Dr.  Th.  Scott  Gray  li:i>  i.  ..tuly 
,  ,.,,it;.,.>  ,.f  the  laburnum,  and  has  found  three  distinct  priucij.Us,  an 

:iud  two  other  substances,  both  of  them  bitter  and  neuter, 

^  ,      ,  >nn  a.n&  cysUnea.   These  arc  contained  in  variable  proportions 

in  uii  part«  ol  the  plaut,  but  most  largely  in  the  bark  and  seeds.   As  all  of  them  arc  soluble 

in  water  and  only  a  portion  of  them  in  alcohol,  the  former  is  the  proper  menstruum  fur 

<  '  the  virtues  of  the  plant.    In  reference  to  the  efl'ects  on  the  system,  Dr.  Gray 

.  after  a  slight  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  sy.steiJiH,  there  was  a 

'  'he  pulse  and  a  di.sposition  to  sleep.   Decided  narcotic  efl^octs  were  produced, 

>'  increase  of  urine,  and  a  tendency  to  increased  action  of  the  liver.    l)r. 

(  ill..  i.i-..i,.(r..ti,ififl  of  the  plant  iherrq"'<'>>''"ii^^-    '»'>''  (.mini  ii,..i.i  nvini  in 

111  vomiting  and  all*  ;  i\ 

1  !ig  the  cougli  ill  ln'Miii  i  ■* 

of  hou|iiii^-ouugh  and  asthma;   in  the  vo^  ;  legiiancy  ;   and,  fiiiaUy,  ^i 

do«#»«(  four  tim<»«  a  dsy.  in  fhe  treatment  tli4»  d*»cortion  heinp  st  th 

•A-    "    '  .'  nm.,  Aofu,  IH'.:'  \     -,■■.---    V   :    ■  ,1 

im  seeds  have  i  t 


1    ..  .     '.  1       ..     .     .:-  :            .     .    ^.                     ,      :           I    .  ;!, 

convulsive  twitching^  of  the  face,  and  wide  dilatation  ot  I  ii  U 

He  recovered,  h?  wever.  urubr  irealmont.  (J.  Popham,  /  p. 

248.)  Another  <                            I  as  having  (tccurred  at  ("anturburv,  Eu^Uit  1.  r  y 

•Imilar  sympt<>                             n  the  same  cause,  and  with  a  similar  re^iult.  yU<  i 

Oat.,  Sept.  18,  Im.j.j  "• 
DIAVTIIUS  rARYOPHYLLUS.  Cht^  Pink.  Ther/oM  ;iini^or  ranuifi^  to  toA  well  known 

tore,  '  •      •  '     •  •    •    •       V  •       '    »     •    ^^ »-....:y 

of  r  "f 

...  .  ■  .     .   ■    ■    -      ■  -  .  •  ■/ 
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horticulturists.  Those  are  selected  for  medicinal  use  which  have  the  deepest  red  colour, 
and  the  most  aromatic  odour.  The  petals  should  not  be  collected  till  the  flower  is  fully 
blown,  and  should  be  employed  in  the  recent  state.  They  have  a  fragrant  odour,  thought 
to  resemble  that  of  the  clove.  Their  taste  is  sweetish,  slightly  bitter,  and  somewhat  astrin- 
gent. Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  their  sensible  properties,  and  they  yield  a  fragrant 
essential  oil  by  distillation.  In  Europe  they  are  employed  to  impart  colour  and  flavour  to 
a  tyrvp,  which  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  other  less  pleasant  medicines.  According  to  the 
direction  of  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  was  prepared  by  macerating  one 
part  of  the  flowers,  without  their  claws,  with  four  parts  of  boiling  water  for  twelve  hours, 
then  filtering,  and  adding  seven  parts  of  sugar.  W. 

DIAPHORETIC  ANTIMONY.  Antimonium  Diaphoreticum.  Potassm  Biatitimonias.  This 
compound  is  directed,  in  the  French  Codex,  to  be  formed  by  deflagrating  in  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ole,  and  keeping  red-hot  for  half  an  hour,  a  mixture  of  pure  antimony  with  twice  its  weight 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  both  being  in  fine  powder.  The  product  is  washed  with  water  and  dried, 
and  forms  the  washed  diaphoretic  antimomj.  As  thus  prepared,  M.  Oscar  Figuier  has  shown 
that  it  contains,  besides  antimonic  acid,  both  teroxide  of  antimony  and  antimonious  acid; 
the  nitre  not  being  in  sufiicient  quantity  completely  to  peroxidize  the  antimony.  When,  how- 
ever, the  antimony  is  deflagrated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  the  matter  is  kept 
at  a  red  heat  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  whole  of  the  antimony  is  converted  into  antimonic 
acid;  and,  when  the  product  is  thoroughly  exhausted  by  boiling  water,  the  resulting  solu- 
tion contains  a  large  quantity  of  neutral  antimoniate  of  potassa,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
is  impure  biantimoniate.  M.  Figuier  rejects  this  residue,  which  forms  the  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony of  the  ordinary  process,  and  obtains  the  preparation  from  the  solution  of  the  neutral 
antimoniate,  by  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  removes  one  eq.  of 
potassa  from  two  of  the  antimoniate,  and  throws  down  the  biantimoniate  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  By  this  process  he  obtained  a  quantity  of  the  preparation,  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  materials  employed.  Diaphoretic  antimony  is  a  perfectly  white 
powder.  When  properly  prepared,  as  by  the  process  of  M.  Figuier,  it  consists  of  two  eqs.  of 
antimonic  acid,  one  of  potassa,  and  six  of  water.  The  dose  is  two  or  three  drachms.  On  ac- 
count of  its  weak  and  variable  nature,  it  has  been  generally  laid  aside  in  practice.        B. 

DICTAMUS  ALBUS.  While  Fraxinella.  Bastard  Dittany.  This  is  a  perennial  European 
plant,  the  root  of  which  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  em- 
menagogue,  and  stomachic  tonic;  though  at  present  little  employed  in  Europe,  and  not  at 
all  in  this  country.  Storck  gave  it  in  intermittents,  worms,  amenorrhoea,  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
and  other  nervous  diseases.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  most  active  part.  The  dose  is  from 
a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  W. 

DIERVILLA  TRIFIDA.  (Mcench,  Gray's  Manval,  p.  166.)  D.  Canadensis.  (Muhl.)  Bvsh 
Honeyxuckle.  A  low,  erect,  indigenous  shrub,  growing  especially  in  rocky  places  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  The  whole  plant,  including  root,  branches,  and  leaves,  is  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  diuretic  and  astringent  properties,  which  render  it  useful,  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is  one  of  the  eclectic  remedies.        W. 

DIOSCOREA  VILLOSA.  {Gray's  Manual,  p.  480.)  Wild  Yam-root.  Colic-root.  An  indi- 
genous perennial  creeper,  with  long,  branching,  contorted,  fibrous,  ligneous  roots.  It  grows 
from  Maine  to  Wisconsin,  and  southward  also.  The  roots  are  used  by  the  "eclectics,"  who 
consider  them  efficacious  in  bilious  colic.  They  are  administered  in  decoction  and  tincture; 
and  a  substance  called  improperly  dioscorein,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  tincture  with 
water,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  dose  of  from  one  to  four  grains.  W. 

DIPPEL'S  ANIMAL  OIL.  Oleum  Cornu  Cervi.  This  oil  is  obtained  during  the  distillation 
of  bones,  in  the  processes  for  obtaining  ammoniacal  products  on  a  large  scale.  Tlie  portion 
which  first  comes  over  is  pale-yellow;  but,  in  the  progress  of  the  distillation,  the  distillate 
becomes  gradually  deeper  coloured  and  thicker,  and  at  last  black  and  viscid.  It  is  purified 
and  rendered  colourless  by  redistillation,  a  pyrogenous  resin  being  left  behind.  Thus  rec- 
tified it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  very  limpid  and  volatile,  with  a  penetrating  extremely  fetid 
odour  and  burning  taste.  By  repeating  the  distillation  till  a  dark  residuum  is  no  longer  left 
in  the  retort,  it  may  be  obtained  free  from  fetor,  and  of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour;  and 
in  this  mode  it  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Dippel.  Four  or  five  distillations  are  neces- 
sary. {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  ix.  244.)  The  oil  is  soon  altered  by  the  action  of  air  and  light, 
becoming  thick,  yellow,  brown,  and  finally  black.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  probably 
contains  the  various  principles  which  have  been  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  organic  substances. 

This  oil  was  originally  obtained  from  hartshorn,  and  was  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  gelatinous  tissue,  the  horn  containing  no  fat.  When  obtained  from  bones,  it  is  e-  pro- 
duct of  the  same  tissue;  as  these  are  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  dried,  be- 
fore they  are  submitted  to  destructive  distillation.  The  oily  product  of  this  distillatioi*,  after 
rectification,  forms  the  bone-oil  of  commerce.  Bone-oil  has  a  dark-brown  almost  Mack  colour, 
with  a  greenish  shade.    It  is  perfectly  opaque  in  the  mass,  but  brown  when  vieweii  by  trans- 
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mitted  light  in  a  thin  layer.  Ita  sp.  gr.  is  about  0*970.  Its  smell  is  peculiarly  disagreeaoi* 
and  somewhat  ammoniacal.  A  piece  of  fir-wood,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and  held 
over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  containing  it,  acquires  a  dark  reddish-purple  colour,  cbaraot«r- 
istio  ot  pyrrol.  It  contains  several  organic  bases,  such  as  petinin^  picolin,  «J-c.,  which  have 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  of  Scotland.  (See  his  paper  on  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  animal  stiV  —  in  the  Fhilos.  Jfuy.,  od  series,  xxx.  171;  and  for  a  notice 
of  picolin,  see  the  note  in  j 

Animal  oil  was  formerly  ^-ed  in  medicine;  but  its  repulsive  odour  and  taste,  as  it 

is  ordinarily  prepared,  have  caused  it  to  be  almost  entirely  laid  aside.  It  is  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  few  drups,  mixed  with  wither,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Its  presence 
in  the  spirit  and  salt  of  hartshorn  gives  to  these  preparations  medicinal  properties  different 
from  those  of  the  pure  spirit  and  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  .  B. 

DIRCA  PALUSTRIS.  Leather  Wood.  An  indigenous  shrub,  usually  very  small,  but 
sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  growing  in  boggy  woods,  and  other  low 
wet  places,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  berries,  which  are  small,  oval,  and 
of  an  orange  colour,  are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  poisonous.  The  bark  has  attracted  most 
attention,  ll  is  extremely  tough,  and  of  very  difficult  pulverization.  In  the  fre^h  state  it 
has  a  peculiar  rather  nauseous  odour,  and  an  unpleasant  acrid  taste,  and  when  chewed  ex- 
cites a  flow  of  saliva.  It  yields  its  acrimony  completely  to  alcohol,  but  imperfectly  to 
water  even  by  decoction.  In  the  dose  of  six  or  eight  grains,  the  fresh  bark  produces  vio- 
lent vomitinp:,  preceded  by  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  often  followed  by  purging. 
Applied  to  the  skin  it  excites  redness  and  ultimately  vesicates;  but  its  epispastic  operation 
is  very  slow.  It  appears  to  be  analogous  in  its  properties  to  mezereon,  to  which  it  is  botani- 
oally  allied.  W. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  Sangttu  Draconit.  This  Is  a  resinous  substance  obfained  from  the 
fruit  of  several  species  of  Calamus^  especially  C.  Rotang,  and  C.  Draco,  small  pnlms,  grow- 
ing in  Siani,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  On  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  an  exudation,  which  is  separated  by  rubbing,  or  shaking  in  a  bag,  or 
by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  or  finally  by  decoction.  The  finest  resin  is  pro- 
cured by  the  two  former  methods.  It  comes  in  two  forms:  sometimes  in  small  oval  mat$et, 
of  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  walnut,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  tbtt 
plant,  and  connected  together  in  a  row  like  beads  in  a  necklace;  sometimes  in  cylmdrieal 
tticlu,  eighteen  inches  long  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thickly  covered 
with  palm  leaves,  and  bound  round  with  slender  strips  of  cane.  In  both  these  forms,  it  ie 
of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  opaque,  and  readily  pulverizable,  affording  a  fine  scarlet 
powder.  It  sometimes  comes  also  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  powder,  and  in  small  irregular 
fruLT  --ars.     An  inferior  kind,  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruit  in  water,  is 

in  rakes,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick.     This  also 

yif.  ■!  ■-.w!".-      V  fourth  variety    .miu.Ii  inferior  even  to  the  hi"'  ' ''"led,  is  in 

iar.  .(!  inches   n  i,  by  an  inch  in  lhi«  cd  with 

van  ;  "f  the  sheii  c,  and  supposed  to  l>t  uiu  the 

fruit  by  decuciiuu  with  expression.     A  substance  known  by  the  name  ot  dru^  I  is 

derived  by  exudation  from  the  trunk  of  Drae«n a  Draco,  a  large  tree  inhabitii..  ...ry 

Islands  and  the  East  lnd\  uothcr  from  J'lcrocarput  Dracu,  a  tree  of  the  Wi<i  Indies 

and  South  .\iuerica,  by  u  the  bark.     These  last,  however,  are  little  known  io 

commerce.  According  tu  i.icui.  Mvllsteud,  much  dragon's  blood  is  obtained  in  the  island 
of  Socoira,  by  spontaneous  exudation  from  a  large  tree,  growing  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion on  the  mountains. 

Dragon's  blood  is  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol* 
ether,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  with  which  it  forms  red  solutions,  .\ocording  to  Her- 
berger,  it  consists  of  0<)'7  parts  of  a  red  resin,  which  he  calls  draeontn,  2  0  of  fixed  oil,  SO 
of  benzoic  acid,  1-6  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  3*7  of  phosphate  of  lime.    It  was  formerly  ea* 

{>1oyed  in  niodioine  as  an  astringent,  but  is  nearly  or  quite  inert,  and  is  now  never  gittn 
nternally.  It  in  sometimes  us^  to  impart  colour  to  plasters,  but  is  valued  eUleflj  as  mi 
ingredient  of  paints  and  varnishes.  W. 

DUTCH  riNK.  A  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  paint,  consisting  of  clay,  or  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  whiting,  coloured  by  a  deooctioa  of 
woad,  French  berries,  or  birch  leaves,  with  alum.  W. 

EMKRV.   A  I  minonil,  li                                 > >«  eapable  of  wes             <     ilUther 

substances  <>\  >mond.  A?>                                        ,  it  is  said  iob«<i'                    !iy  from 

the  islaml  ot  Grecian  .in                     mn,  aooording  to  LaH'ifrrr,  it  has  booA 

found  also  in  1  the  More  >               nlverised  by  griadiog  It  in  a  steel  mill, 

and  the  pow  i  ..o  shops  of  d.    icgrees  of  flneneM.    It  b  osed  for  polish* 

ing  metals  nn  i  *  it    tnes.     The  metho^i,  adopted  in  Smyrna,  of  asccrtainiog  its  purity, 

is  10  rub  a  pliitc  >t  glisa  of  known  weight  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  suspected  mioermj 
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until  it  ceases  to  have  any  effect.     The  loss  of  weight  in  the  glass  is  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  emery.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  P harm. ^  March,  1862,  p.  187.)  W. 

EPIO'iEA  REPENS.  TraUing  Arbutus.  Ground  Laurel.  May-flower.  This  is  a  smaUtrail- 
ing  plant,  with  woody  stems  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long,  entire,  cordate-ovate  leaves, 
and  small,  very  fragrant  flowers,  which  appear  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  affects  the  sides  of  hills  with  a  northern  exposure.  Dr.  Darlington  states  that  the  plant 
has  beeti  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  when  eaten  by  them,  i Flora  Cestrka,  p.  ii69.) 
The  late  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  furnished  us  with  the  following  account  of 
its  virtues  and  uses,  founded  on  his  own  observation.  **The  Epigeea  repens  has  been  freely 
used  for  some  years  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  of  the  pelvic  viscera  generally, 
particularly  of  irritated  action,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  uva  ursi  and  buchu  are  indicated. 
The  leaves  and  stems  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  administered  in  the  same  dose 
as  the  uva  ursi.  The  Epigaea  has  given  relief  in  some  cases  where  the  uva  ursi  and  buchu 
have  failed.    May  4th,  1849."  W. 

EPILOBIUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM.  ((7ray'«iranuaZ,  p.  130.)  Willow-herb.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  of  Epilobium,  which  have  the  common  name  of  willow-herb  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  leaves  to  the  willow,  and  probably  have  nearly  identical  properties.  They  are  all 
perennial  and  indigenous.  The  E.  angustifolium  is  the  largest  of  them,  having  a  simple  stem, 
from  four  to  seven  feet  high.  It  is  common  in  the  Northern  States,  frequenting  low,  or 
newly-cleared  grounds.  It  bears  showy  purple  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  August. 
The  leaves  and  roots  are  said  to  be  demulcent,  tonic,  and  astringent,  and  yield  their  virtues 
to  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  used  by  the  "eclectics,"  generally  and  locally,  in  decoction, 
infusion,  or  cataplasm,  in  cases  which  call  for  the  use  of  astringent  remedies.  W. 

EQUISETUM  HYEMALE.  ((?ray'j  il/onwaZ,  p.  585.)  Horsetail.  Scouring  Rush.  An  indi- 
genous cryptogamous  plant,  with  slender  annual  stems  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  preferring  wet  places,  as  the  banks  of  streams, 
&c.  The  plant  derives  its  name  of  scouring  rush  from  its  use  in  scouring,  for  which  it  is 
fitted  by  the  siliceous  character  of  the  stems.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  diuretic,  and  is 
used  sometimes  in  dropsical  diseases  and  those  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  whole  plant  is 
employed,  usually  in  the  form  of  infusion.  W. 

ERECHTHITES  HIERACIFOLIA.  {Gray's  Manual,  t^.2Z0.)  Fireweed.  An  annual  indige- 
nous plant,  growing  in  moist  woods  and  recent  clearings,  and  having  a  rank  odour,  though 
somewhat  aromatic,  which  probably  called  attention  to  the  plant  in  reference  to  its  use  in 
medicine.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  slightly  acrid,  and  disagreeable.  It  yields  these  and  what 
medical  virtues  it  may  possess  to  water.  It  has  been  especially  recommended  in  dysen- 
tery. This  plant  is  apt  to  infest  the  peppermint  fields  of  Michigan;  and  its  oil  is  said 
sometimes  to  deteriorate  the  oil  of  peppermint  from  that  region.  W. 

ERYNGIUM  AQUATICUM.  Button  Snakeroot.  The  root  of  Eryngiura  aquaticum  was  re- 
cognised as  ofl&cinal  in  the  Secondary  Catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  until  the  recent 
revision,  when  it  was  dismissed.  The  plant  belongs  to  Pentandria  Digynia  of  the  Linnaean 
system,  and  to  the  natural  order  Apiaceae  or  Umbelliferse.  The  following  is  its  generic  cha- 
racter. ^'Flowers  capitate.  Involucrum  many-leaved.  Proper  calyx  five-parted,  superior,  per- 
sistent. Corolla  of  five  petals.  Receptacle  foliaceous,  segments  acute  or  cuspidate.  Fruit  bi- 
partite." {Nuttall.)  The  button  snakeroot  or  water  eryngo  is  an  indigenous  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  perennial  tuberous  root,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh,  six  feet,  generally  branching  by  forks,  but  trichotomous  above.  The  leaves  are  very 
long,  linear-lanceolate  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  sword-shaped  below,  with  bristly 
spines  at  distant  intervals  upon  their  margin.  The  floral  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  dentate. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  pale,  and  in  globose  heads,  with  the  leaflets  of  the  involucrum 
shorter  than  the  head,  and,  like  the  scales  of  the  receptacle,  entire.  This  plant  is  found  in 
low  wet  places,  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina.  Its  period  of  flowering  is  August. 
The  root,  which  is  the  medicinal  portion,  has  a  bitter,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  provoking, 
when  chewed,  a  flow  of  saliva.  It  is  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  in  large  doses  occasionally 
emetic;  and  is  used  by  some  physicians  in  decoction  as  a  substitute  for  seneka.  {Bigelow.) 
We  are  told  in  Barton's  Collections,  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  contrayerva  of  the  shops. 

W. 

ERYTHRONIUM  AMERICANUM.  (Muhl.  Catalogue,  84;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.,  iii. 
151.)—^.  lanceolatum.  (Pursh,  p.  320.)  The  root  and  herb  of  this  plant  were  officinal  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  they  occupied  a  place  in  the  Secondary  Catalogue  until  the 
late  revision.  The  plant  belongs  to  Hexandria  Monogynia  in  the  Linnaean  system,  and  to 
the  natural  order  of  Liliaceae.  The  following  is  the  generic  character.  '"■Calyx  none.  Corolla 
inferior,  six-petaled;  the  three  inner  petals  with  a  callous  prominence  on  each  edge  near 
the  base."  {Bigelow.)  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  bulbous  plant,  sometimes  called,  after 
the  European  species,  dog's  tooth  violet.  The  bulb  (cormus),  which  is  brown  externally,  white 
and  solid  within,  sends  up  a  single  naked  slender  flower-stem,  and  two  smooth,  lanceolate, 
nearly  equal  leaves,  sheathing  at  their  base,  with  an  obtuse  callous  point,  and  of  a  browuish- 
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green  colour  dlrersified  by  aumeroUs  irregular  spots.  The  flower  is  solitary,  nodding,  yellow, 
with  oblong-ianceolate  petals  obtuse  at  the  pointy  a  club-shaped  undivided  style,  and  a 
three-lobed  stigma.  The  Eryihroaium  grows  in  woods  and  other  shady  places  throughout 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  It  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  iu  May. 
All  parts  of  it  are  active.  In  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  the  recent  bulb  operates 
as  an  emetic.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  more  powerful.  The  activity  of  the  plant  is  dimin- 
ished by  drying.  W. 

ERYTHUOXYLON  COCA  (Lamarck).  Coca.  This  is  a  shrub  growing  wild  in  South  Ame- 
rica,  and  largely  cultivated  in  Bolivia  for  the  sake  of  its  leavet<,  which  are  luucb  used  in  that 
country  as  a  masticatory.  The  plant  is  propagated  from  the  seed  in  nui?eriea,  which  begin 
to  yield  in  eighteen  mouths,  and  continue  productive  for  half  a  century.  The  leaves,  on  being 
picked,  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  packed  in  bags.  They  are  known  in  South  America 
by  the  name  of  coca.  This  was  in  general  use  among  the  natives  of  Peru  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  and  has  continued  to  be  much  employed  to  the  present  time. 

The  leaves  resemble  in  size  and  shape  those  of  tea,  being  oval-oblong,  pointed,  two  inches 
or  more  in  length  by  somewhat  over  an  inch  in  their  greatest  breadth,  and  furnished  with 
short  delicate  luotstalks;  but  they  are  not,  like  the  tea  leaves,  dentate,  and  are  distinguished 
from  most  other  leaves  by  a  slightly  curved  line  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  running  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  When  well  dried,  they  have  an  agreeable  odour  resembling  that  of  tea,  and 
a  peculiar  taste,  which,  in  decoction,  becomes  bitter  and  astringent.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  analyze  coca  before  the  publication  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  this  Dispensatory,  of 
which  the  main  result  was,  that  the  leaves  contained  a  peculiar  very  bitter  principle  on  which 
their  virtues  probably  depended.  M.  Stanislas  Martin  afterwards  made  a  hasty  examination, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  resin,  tannin,  an  aro- 
matic principle,  extractive,  chlorophyll,  a  substance  analogous  to  thein,  and  salts  of  lime. 
{Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1859,  p.  283.)  Dr.  Albert  Niemann,  of  Goslar,  has  made  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  leaves,  and  succeeded  in  isolating  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  eocaina.  The  following  was  his  process.  The  leaves  were  exhausted 
with  85  per  cent,  alcohol  acidulated  with  2  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  tincture  was 
treated  with  milk  of  lime  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  was  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  alcohol  distilled  off".  The  syrupy  residue  was  treated  with  water  to  separate  resin,  and 
then  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  deposited  matter  was  exhausted  by  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  solution,  after  most  of  the  ether  had  been  distilled,  was  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  The  eocaina  was  thus  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  mixed  with  a  yellow- 
ish-brown ni.itter  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  was  separated  by  washing  with  cold  alco- 
hol. Pure  eocaina  is  in  colourless  transparent  prisms,  inodorous,  of  a  bitterish  taste,  soluble 
in  704  parts  of  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  freely  so  in  ether.  The  solution  hai 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  bitterish  taste,  leaving  a  peculiar  numbness  on  the  tongue,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensation  of  cold.  The  alkaloid  melts  at  20b°  F.,  and  on  oooling  congeals  into  a 
trs!  '     !i  gradually  becomes  crystalline.   Heated  above  this  point  it  changes 

co!  i.    It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  flame^  and  leaving  char- 

coal .,..,.  ..,,  ,.....,  .1  forms  soluble  and  crystallizable  salt"  vi.;.'>.  nre  more  bitter  than 
the  alkaloid  itself.    It  was  found  to  consist  of  Citrbon,  hydrog>  n,  and  oxygen;  and 

the  formula  as  given  by  Dr.  Niemann  is  C,.^H^NO,.   licalsoolit  >\,  a  variety  of  tannio 

acid  (eocatanntc  acid),  and  a  concrete  volatile  odorous  substance.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm., 
March,  18ttl,  p.  122.)  Mr.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  loaves 
an  uncrystallizable  alkaloid,  having  so  nearly  the  properties  of  eocaina  that  he  considered 
it  merely  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  on  the  crystallizable  principle,  {/bid.,  Nov.  1861, 
p  r,,,>  on.  -f,  recently  M.  Lo  •  '  examined  eocaina,  and  ascertained  that,  whta 
h>>iL  c  auid,  it  split-'  c  acid  and  a  new  base  wliich  he  calls  ttgomm. 

The  ^  .    ^ucaiua  with  acid  .  ,    ,      .as  why  the  attempts  to  extract  the  alkaloid  with 

acid  liquids  have  failed.  M.  Lessen  therefore  rcconmionds  the  omission  of  acid  In  operating 
on  the  leaves,  and  pmp  ,«.rs  the  following  nuxlification  of  Niemann's  plan.  An  infiisloo  !• 
first  made;  this  is  ]  h  acetate  of  lead;  the  lead  is  removed  by  fulplmie  of  ioda; 

the  liquid  t"  cone  iio  of  noda  addod,  and  the  whole  nhnkcn  with  «ihcr.    Thf 

eth<  "•  state  by  evaporation.   It  is  tben  purified 

as  .  •  ,  Juin,  18iVJ,  p.  r)22.) 

•  excitant  effect,  w-i-  •»•>  <ridf •position  to 
si.                                                                                       It  is  assertel  '  the  •trengih 

for                                                                                   111  it  does  n.  I  ^  i  lae«  of  Dtttli- 

ment,  ami  prolmbly,  in                              >,  actM  like  the  two  su'  I  erred  to.    The  In- 

dians, while  cliewing  it.  ,                         }  <*  In  travelling  or  w  "it  fno^;  but  they 

nevertheless  eat  freely  in  ili-                             i  lell  states  il>  i'  )  •  '  ire  liable 

to  unpleasant  effects  from  it                                 has  known  ,;i  •  i:,  is  appa- 

rently resulting;  from  thi-                                        ' —    -'  •    >  >  -...i„e,  at  lh« 

ashes  of  cert. liii  pliinm.  InlargtqttMH 

iities,  it  is  saiJ  to  proUu..  ^  „— -:- :....._  ..  .... ^. .;   ry  mm  i  i,.  .  .    us  systems,  im- 
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partiDg  inctv'&sed  rigour  to  the  muscles  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  with  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  amounting  altogether  sometimes  to  a  species  of  delirium;  and  what 
is  most  singular,  if  true,  this  state  of  exaltation  is  asserted  not  to  be  followed  by  any  feelings 
of  languor  or  depression.  (Mantegazza,  N.  Am.  Med.-Chir.  R$v.,  March,  18(30,  p.  840.)  A 
medium  dose  is  from  three  to  four  drachms,  taken  in  infusion.  For  the  result  of  experiments 
on  the  physiological  action  of  coca  by  M.  Reis,  see  Ann.  de  Thirap.  (1804,  p.  118).        W. 

EUPIIORBIUM.  This  was  contained  in  the  materia  medica  catalogue  of  the  late  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia;  but,  having  been  omitted  in  the  British,  it  is  no  longer  officinal.  It 
is  the  concrete  resinous  juice  of  one  or  more  species  of  Euphorbia;  but  its  precise  source  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  £.  oj/icinarum,  growing  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B.  Canariensis,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Western  Africa,  and 
£.antiquorum,  inhabiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
from  which  the  ancients  derived  this  resinous  product.  These  species  of  Euphorbia  bear 
some  resemblance  in  form  to  the  Cactus,  having  leafless,  jointed,  angular  steins,  divided  into 
branches  of  a  similar  structure,  and  furnished  with  double  prickles  at  the  angles.  When 
wounded,  they  yield  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  concretes  on  the  surface,  and,  being  re- 
moTed,  constitutes  the  euphorbium  of  commerce. 

This  occurs  in  the  shape  of  tears,  or  in  oblong  or  roundish  masses,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  or  larger,  often  forked,  and  perforated  with  one  or  two  small  conical  holes,  produced 
by  the  prickles  of  the  plant,  around  which  the  juice  has  concreted,  and  which  sometimes 
remain  in  the  holes.  The  masses  are  occasionally  large  and  mixed  with  impurities.  The 
surface  is  dull  and  smooth,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  tragacanth;  the  consist- 
ence somewhat  friable;  the  colour  light  yellowish  or  reddish;  the  odour  scarcely  per- 
ceptible; the  taste  at  first  slight,  but  afterwards  excessively  acrid  and  burning.  The 
colour  of  the  powder  is  yellowish.  The  sp.  gr.  of  euphorbium  is  1-124.  Triturated  with 
water  it  renders  the  liquid  milky,  and  is  partially  dissolved.  Alcohol  dissolves  a  larger 
portion,  forming  a  yellowish  tincture,  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  Its 
constituents,  according  to  Pelletier,  are  resin,  wax,  malate  of  lime,  nialate  of  potassa, 
lignin,  bassorin,  volatile  oil,  and  water.  Brandes  found  caoutchouc.  It  contains  no  soluble 
gum.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  variously  stated  by  different  chemists,  and 
probably  vary  in  different  specimens.  The  most  abundant  is  resin,  and  the  remainder 
consists  chiefly  of  wax  and  malate  of  lime.  The  resin  is  excessively  acrid,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and,  when  exposed  to  heat,  melts,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
diffusing  an  agreeable  odour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Euphorbium  taken  internally  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  often 
acting  with  great  violence,  and  in  large  doses  producing  severe  gastric  pain,  excessive  heat 
in  the  throat,  and  symptoms  of  great  prostration.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  its 
action,  its  internal  use  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Applied  to  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  nostrils,  it  excites  violent  irritation,  attended  with  incessant  sneezing  and  sometimes 
bloody  discharges.  They  who  powder  it  are  under  the  necessity  of  guarding  their  eyes, 
nostrils,  and  mouth  against  the  fine  dust  which  rises.  Largely  diluted  with  wheat  flour  or 
starch,  it  may  be  used  as  an  errhine  in  amaurosis,  deafness,  and  other  obstinate  affections 
of  the  head.  Externally  applied,  it  inflames  the  skin,  often  producing  vesication;  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  of  epispastic  preparations.  It 
is  employed  in  veterinary  practice,  with  a  view  to  its  vesicating  power.  W. 

EUPHRASIA  OFFICINALIS.  Eyehright.  A  small  annual  plant,  common  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  without  odour,  and  of  a  bitterish,  astringent  taste.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  various  complaints,  and  among  the  rest  in  disorders  of  the  eyes,  in  which  it  was  thought 
to  be  very  efficacious,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  still  popular  in  some  countries. 
The  probability  is  that  it  is  nearly  inert.  W. 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Red  Prutsiate  of  Potassa.  This  is  formed  by  pars- 
ing a  current  of  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  until  the  liquid 
ceases  to  form  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  a  proof  that  the  whole 
of  the  ferrocyanide  has  been  converted  into  the  ferridcyanide.  The  solution,  by  due  eva- 
poration, yields  the  compound  in  question.  It  may  also  be  prepared,  in  the  dry  way,  by 
agitating  cbiviine  with  the  finely  powdered  ferrocyanide,  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  The 
theory  of  the  formation  of  this  compound  is  that  one  eq.  of  chlorine  Avithdraws  from  two 
eqs.  of  the  ferrocyanide,  one  eq.  of  potassium,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  wtiich  re- 
mains in  the  mother-water.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  following  equation:  2(K2Cfy) 
and  Cl=K3Cfy2  and  KCl.  The  radical  ferridcyanogen  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  two  eqs.  of  ferrocyanogen,  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol,  Cfdy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  formula  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  is  KgCfdy.  This  salt,  discovered  by  Gmo- 
lin,  is  in  beautiful  deep  hyacinth-red  anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  four  parts 
of  water.  Its  solution  forms  a  delicate  test  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  with  which  it 
produces  a  blue  precipitate;  but  with  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide,  it  only  strikes  a  green 
or  brown  colour.    Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  is  directed  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia,  \a 
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conjunction  with  9uIphAt«  of  protoxide  of  iron,  as  a  test  of  the  chlorine  strength  of  eUo* 
rinated  lime.  [Sc^  pape  187.)    It  is  use*!  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  B. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  Zfnri  frrron/anidum.  Ferronjamtret  of  Zhf.  Formed  hy 
double  decomposition  between  hot  solutions  of  forrocyanide  of  pota??ium  (fcrropru«j«5at© 
of  potassa)  and  sulphate  of  linc.  It  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  powder.  It  ba5  similar 
medical  properties  to  those  of  the  cyanide,  and  is  used  in  the  same  disrvises.  '''he  dos« 
is  from  one  to  four  grains,  giren  in  pill.  (See  Cyanide  of  Zinc.) 

FLAVOURING  EXTRACTS.  Under  this  name,  preparations  from  various  aron  ,'  .  », 
considerably  used  for  culinary  purposes.  They  are  in  the  liquid  form,  and  are 
alcoholic  solutions  of  the  sapid  and  odorous  principles  of  substances  having  an  ..„..v.....w 
flavour,  such  as  orange  peel,  bitter  almonds,  roses,  cinnamon,  mace,  ginger,  .nuu  celery. 
Formulas  for  their  preparation,  given  by  Prof.  Procter,  may  be  found  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pkarm.  for  May,  1866,  p.  215.  W. 

FRAXINUS  EXCELSIOR.  Common  European  Atk,  It  has  been  sUted,  in  the  first  pari 
of  this  work,  that,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  this  tree  yields  manna  by  incisions  in  its  trunk. 
In  this  place,  however,  it  is  noticed  only  in  reference  to  its  bark  and  leaves.  The  bark  ia 
bitter  and  astringent,  and,  before  the  introduction  of  cinchona  into  use,  was  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever;  but  has  since  fallen  into  neglect.    Keller  believed  that 

he  had  found  in  the  bark  a  peculiar  crystallizable  organic  alkali,  which  I'.:  '  —   ' 

nated /r</zi«i>j;  but  RochleJer  and  Schwartz  have  since  shown  that  the  i  i 

along  with  the  bitter  substance  obtained  by  the  process  of  Keller,  were  no,       _  : - 

nite.  {Pharm.  Cent.  Blatl,  May,  1853,  p.  312.)  Since  that  period,  however,  a  crysiailizablo 
bitter  principle  has  been  discovered  by  Prince  Salm-Horstman,  which  has  been  named 
fraxinin.  Il  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  decoction  with  acetate  of  lead,  washing  th« 
precipitate,  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  concentrating  the  solution, 
which  deposits  the  fraxinin  in  needle  shaped  crystals.   Thesearefour  ^i  1    '  "    ,. 

white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  feebly  bitter  and  astringent,  inodorous,  h' 

in  cold  but  readily  in  Lot  water.    The  concentrated  warm  solution  L;i., .v..^..v,... 

"When  much  diluted,  it  exhibits  a  clear  blue  fluorescence  by  daylight,  especially  if  a  trace 
of  ammonia  is  present.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  the  carbonates  colour  it  yellow;  and 
chloride  of  iron  first  colours  it  green,  and  then  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate.  {Chem, 
Cent.  lilatt,  Juli  8,  1857,  p.  452.)  The  leavet  have  been  at  difl'erent  times  recommended  af 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula.  Within  a  lew  years 
they  have  been  introduced  into  use  in  Germany  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatiam, 

in  which  they  hnv .:•  ,,]  consi«lerable  reputation.   Drs.  Pouget  and  Peyraud,  of  France, 

have  spoken  in  lli  -ims  of  their  efficacy  in  these  diseases;  and,  upon  ilic  authority 

of  the  former,  it  i-  iiiit  they  have  been  used  for  forty  years  by  the  peasants  of  Au- 

Vergne  as  a  specitic  in  gout.  M.  Garot  has  shown  that  they  contain  IG  per  cent,  of  malat* 
of  lime  y  to  which  it  is  thought  their  anti-arthritic  virtues  may  be  ascribed.  {Journ.  de  Pkarm.^ 
Ze  tir.y  xxiv.  311.^  By  some  authors  tlio  leaves  are  said  to  be  purgative,  which  is,  how- 
ever, contradicteu  by  Drs.  Pouget  and  Peyraud.  An  ounce  may  be  infused  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  taken  three  times  during  the  day.  (See  Jm.  yowm.  o/if«</.  jSol,  N.S., 
XXV.  4U2.)  W. 

FRENCH  CHALK.    A  variety  of  indurated  talc.    It  is  compac  v  us  to  the  toaoh, 

of  a  ftreenish  colour,  glossy,  somewhat  tranMhiecnt,  soft  and  e.i-  lod,  and  learet 

a  silvery  linc  when  drawn  over  paper.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  mai  <,..i.^  v.^,lh,  &c.,  and  for 
extracting  grease  spots.  W. 

KHii  I  K><K\("KS  AnTlFiriAL.  Several  of  the  /^nmr^.^nn^l  ethers  have  b«"»"  '■"""'I 
t  of  certain  fruits,  a  |  vliich  has  led  t- 

pi  for  confectionery  aii  ;  -,  un«ler  llie  nnti 

esseiici--".     1  In-  .■'liii|ile  elliers,  present    in   those  compounds,  so  fur    i      ''  -       '     '  ;!!»♦  uf 

comnicrciiil  importance,  are  common  ethor  or  <»xido  of  ethyl.  wIik  i  <  ••thy- 

lic  ethpr,  and  oxide  of  amyl  r.    Each  of  • 

tics,  and  has  its  alcohol;  r  io  ether  « 

air   '-    '    ! ■■'■■'  .-'■'-'  -•• '  ^'  . 

o' 

i-.  -   .  ../'•..■  i 

by  mixinff  UK)  pans  ot  butyric  acid  with  1" 
acid,  anl  agitating  the  mixture  for  a  short  i 
and  may  be  purified  by  wa-'  '\\  water,  and  m, 

Of  calcium.    Ilutyric  ether  v  xduhle  In  wn' 

boils  at  230®.   It  is  said  to  1>  '* 

•olvcd  in  **  or  10  parta  of  a  v  .., 

tl,iu  ...u..n.>o   ndded  to  a  pOM 

tu  .,'  taste  ot  pine-Hi  .'/  i-  i-i-n.  1    i  .    ••  • 

(er  .       I,  which  tuiuallv  ■  or  tiirce  monuis  l>i  i    <      .  ,    .,   i 
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Tvhioli  is  preceded  by  the  lactic  fermentation.  To  prepare  it  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  is 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  chalk,  and  with  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  cheese  to 
act  9Ji  a  ferment,  and  the  whole  is  kept  at  the  temperature  of  90°.  The  sugar  is  first  trans- 
formed into  a  viscous  substance,  and  afterwards  into  lactic  acid,  which  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  butyric  acid,  with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  At  the 
end  of  the  fermentation,  the  liquid  contains  principally  a  mixture  of  butyrate  and  lactate 
of  lime,  from  which  the  butyric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  lime  as  a  car- 
bonate by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  butyrate  of  soda  with  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  very  disagreeable  odour  and  a  ran- 
cid taste.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  boils  at  327°,  and  has  the 
density  0-963.    It  is  a  hydrated  acid,  having  the  formula  CgH^Og.HO. 

Pelargonate  of  Ethylic  Ether.  Pelargonic  Ether.  (Enanthic  Ether.  (C^HjCCjgHj^O,.)  A 
preliminary  step  in  forming  this  ether  is  to  prepare  the  pelargonic  acid.  This  is  most  con- 
veniently obtained,  according  to  Dr.  R.  Wagner,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  rue. 
Treat  the  oil  with  double  its  weight  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  Two  layers  are  formed  in  the  liquid;  the  upper  one  being  brownish, 
and  the  lower  consisting  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  oil,  with  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  The  lower  layer,  having  been  separated,  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitric  acid  by  evaporation  in  a  chloride  of  zinc  bath,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  a 
solution  of  pelargonic  acid,  and  may  be  converted  into  pelargonic  ether  by  a  prolonged 
digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  alcohol.  The  ether,  as  thus  prepared,  has  the  agreeable 
odour  of  quince,  and,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  in  due  proportion,  forms  the  quince  essence, 
(See  Am.  Joiirn.  of  P harm.,  July,  1853,  p.  320.)  Pure  pelargonic  ether  (cenanthic  ether)  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  vinous,  stupefying  odour,  and  a  taste,  at  first  slight, 
but  afterwards  acrid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-872,  and  boiling  point,  when  constant,  433°.  [Defffe.) 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Pelargonic  acid,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  first  obtained  from  Pelargonium  roseum,  or  rose  geranium,  is  a 
hydrated  acid,  and  has  the  formula  CigHjjOg,!!^  Delflfs's  analysis  of  cenanthic  acid  gives 
it  the  same  composition;  and,  accordingly,  he  considers  the  two  acids  as  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical. (C/icm.  Gaz.,  April  15,  1852,  p.  144.)  Gregory  adheres  to  the  old  formula  for  cenan- 
thic acid,  Ci^Hi303,HO. 

Acetate  of  Amy  He  Ether.  (CiQRJO,GJ{^Oy)  This  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  amylic  alcohol  (fusel  oil),  two  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and  one  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  distilled  liquid,  is  purified  from  free  acid  by  washing  with  a  weal^ 
alkaline  solution,  and  from  water  by  distillation  from  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colour- 
less, limpid  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  272°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  possesses  the  odour,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  the  Jargonelle  pear,  and  is 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  for  flavouring  syrups  and  confectionery.  An  alcoholic  solu-r 
tion  of  this  ether  forms  the  Jargonelle  pear  essence.  Fifteen  parts  of  acetate  of  amylic  ether, 
with  half  a  part  of  acetic  ether,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  alcohol,  form  what  may  be  called 
the  bergamot  pear  essence,  which,  when  employed  to  flavour  sugar  acidulated  with  a  little 
citric  acid,  imparts  the  odour  of  the  bergamot  pear,  and  a  fruity,  refreshing  taste.  Acetat© 
of  amylic  ether,  mixed  with  butyric  ether,  forms  another  fruity  compound,  which  recalls  the 
odour  of  the  banana,  and  forms,  in  alcoholic  solution,  the  banana  essence. 

Valerianate  of  Amylic  Ether.  (Cn)Hj,0,CioHg03.)  This  is  made  by  carefully  mixing  four 
parts  of  pure  amylic  alcohol  (fusel  oil)  with  four  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  the  mix- 
ture, when  cold,  to  five  parts  of  valerianic  acid.  The  whole  is  warmed  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  water-bath,  and  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  which  causes  the  ether  to  separate. 
Lastly,  it  is  purified  by  washing  it  with  water  and  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  this  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  six  or  eight  of  alcohol, 
forms  a  flavouring  liquid  under  the  name  of  apple  essence.  For  the  mode  of  obtaining  vale- 
rianic acid,  see  Acidum  Valerianicum  (page  942). 

It  is  thus  perceived  that  the  bases  of  the  fruit  essences  are  certain  ethereal  compounds 
of  organic  acids  with  the  oxides  of  ethyl  and  amyl.  Besides  the  essences  here  described, 
there  are  found  in  commerce  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  apricot,  greengage,  mulberry,  and 
black  currant  essences,  all  of  which  may  be  viewed  as  various  mixtures  of  the  ethers  of  the 
ethyl  and  amyl  series,  modified  by  the  addition  of  pure  nitrous  ether,  tincture  of  orris, 
ranilla,  volatile  oils,  &c.,  to  bring  about  a  resemblance  to  the  fruit,  the  odour  and  taste  of 
which  it  is  the  object  to  imitate.  In  making  these  essences,  it  is  important  that  the  mate- 
rials should  be  pure,  especially  the  fusel  oil  and  alcohol.  The  alcohol,  used  as  a  solvent, 
should  be  rectified  and  deodorized. 

These  fruit  essences  are  extensively  employed  for  flavouring  ices,  jellies,  lozenges,  and 
drops,  and  for  making  fruit  syrups  and  efi"ervescent  beverages.  They  are  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  by  Messrs,  Mander,  Weaver  &  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  England;  and  the 
more  useful  ones  are  prepared  by  Messrs.  Powers  &  Weightman,  of  Philadelphia.        B. 

FUCUS  VESICULOSUS.  Sea-wrack.  Bladder-xurack.  This  was  omitted  as  an  officinal  in 
the  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.    It  belongs  to  Cryptogamia,  Al^x  va  the 
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sexual  system,  and  to  the  natural  order  Algaeete.  The  following  is  the  generic  character. 
*'Male.  Vesicles  smooth,  hollow,  with  villose  hairs  within,  interwoven.  Femalb.  VesieUB 
smooth,  filled  with  jelly,  sprinkled  with  immersed  grains,  prominent  at  tip.  Sredt  solitary." 

This  sea  ■  ■  — •al,  with  the  frond  or  leaf  dat,  smooth  and  glossy,  from  one  to  four 

feet  lon^'  ich  to  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  furnished  with  a  midrib  through- 

out its  1-  ^     .  ;  1  lus,  entire  upon  the  margin,  and  of  a  dark  oliye-grcen  colour. 

Small  spbcM'.cal  vesicles,  tilled  with  air,  are  immersed  in  the  frond  near  the  midrib.  The 
fruit  cousit>ts  of  roundish,  compressed  receptacles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  filled  with 
a  clear  tasteless  mucus.  The  plant  grows  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent, 
attaching  itself  to  the  rocka  by  its  expanded  woody  root.  On  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
France,  it  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  kelp.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  manure,  and 
is  mixed  with  the  fodder  of  cattle.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  nauseous  saline  taste. 
<..,•.>,.. .1  ..),..»,  ..tw  )>-.v..  iiTi.i<.ri..i-.M.  ;r«  ..t..iii-^;«  }.nf  tK..  ro.i.if,  are  not  sa*'-*'"-'-  '■'     ]•  '^on- 

;;  to  Gauli  .  in 

I  us  ashes,  u:  .M.oal 

resulting  Irum  iia  exposure  to  heat  iu  close  vessels. 

This  clmrcoftl,  which  is  sometimes  called  ^-Eihinps  ve^etahUu  or  vtgttahU  fthiops,  has  long 
had  the  I  .ofadeobsi;  :ind  scrofulous  swellings.  Ita 
virtues  V.  i  ly  ascribi  ;  i  which  it  abounds;  but,  since 
the  discover^  vl  uie  medical  pi v^^viiii^  .n  i.  -    ■  ]    -    '         :  ac- 

tive ingredient.    The  mucus  contained  iu  the  m- 

tage,  by  Dr.  Russell,  as  a  resolvent  in  scrofu  .  ,.    ..    , .     , *  ing 

given  a  trial  to  this  fucus  in  inveterate  psoriasis,  in  which  it  had  considerable  reputation 
as  a  remedy,  found  it  of  little  value;  but  he  observed  an  unexpected  effect,  that  of  dimin« 
ishing  fat,  without  in  other  respects  injuring  the  health;  and  was  thus  induced  to  try  ii 
as  a  remedy  for  morbid  obesity.    His  anticipations  of  its  efficacy  in  this  affection  were  not 
disappointed.  He  employs  the  whole  plant,  either  ii,      '  :he  form  of  pill,  iu  deeoe- 

tion,  or  in  extract.    It  is  not  till  two  or  three  week  :ig  with  the  remedy  thai 

its  effects  in  diminishing  the  obesity  begin  to  be  pc.^v...  ..  .....  ,,ue  of  the  fir;«t  signs  of  its 

favourable  action  in  this  respect  is  the  increase  of  the  urine,  and  the  appearance  of  a  black 
pellicle  on  its  surface.  Dr.  Godsfrey  tried  the  experiment  on  himself  with  snti-factory  re- 
sults, confirming  the  statements  of  M.  Duchesne.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  Juillet,  18G2.  p.  Go.)  M. 
Dannecy  pr*^paro^  the  exlrnct  from  the  plant,  collected  at  the  period  of  fructififnfion  about 
the'  '""urhood  of  Bordeaux,  and  V  >'d  in  the  sn  ..de 

of  I  -.  when  dried  by  artificial  !  \ni  never  ria- 

ble,  aim  :i:.Mi^^>  H.I.UI1-  ■   •  •-•  (Qualities.    When  Muiicunily  dry  to  '  .  he 

treats  It,  in  the  state  of  (  'r  three  days,  with  four  times  its  wei  'lol 

of  80^,  exprenses  at  the  l:  .,  and  subjects  the  residue  twice  sue  'a 

•imilar  treatment  with  alcohol  of  64°.    The  tinctures  are  then  mixed,  the  al(  led 

off,  and  th«*  remainder  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.    Of  this  cv  v   lich 

is  one-fifteenth  of  the  plant,  three  pills,  each  containing  'l^^  centigrammes  (Ji  1o  grains), 
may  he  tak"n  daily  in  the  heginninp,  and  increased  gradually  to  twenty-four  pill",  a  quan- 
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Paris,  to  be  detersive,  resolvent,  and  gently  stimulant.  (See  a  paper  by  A.  Duhamel,  in  the 
Am.  Joum.  of  P harm,  y  xiv.  284.)  B. 

FUMARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Fumitory.  A  small  annual  European  plant,  naturalized  in 
this  country,  growing  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  flowering  from  May  to  August.  It  was 
formerly  considerably  employed  as  a  medicine,  and  is  still  used  in  Europe.  The  leaves  are 
tlie  officinal  part.  They  are  inodorous,  have  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  are  very  succulent, 
yielding  by  expression  a  juice  which  has  the  sensible  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant. 
An  extract,  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  throws 
out  upon  its  surface  a  copious  saline  efflorescence.  The  plant,  indeed,  abounds  in  saline 
substances,  and  to  these,  in  connection  with  its  bitter  extractive,  its  medical  virtues  have 
been  ascribed.  Recently,  however,  M.  Hannon,  of  Belgium,  has  ascertained  the  presence 
in  fumitory  of  an  alkaloid,  called  fumarin  (fumarina),  to  which  he  ascribes  the  eifects  of 
the  plant.  He  obtained  it  by  treating  the  pulp  of  the  leaves  with  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
•with  the  aid  of  heat,  filtering,  evaporating  the  liquid,  treating  the  extract  with  boiling 
alcohol,  filtering  the  alcoholic  solution,  and,  finally,  decolorizing,  and  evaporating  f^o  that 
crystals  might  form.  The  acetate  thus  procured  was  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  and 
yielded  the  fumarina.  Fumitory  has  been  considered  gently  tonic,  alterative,  and,  in 
large  doses,  laxative  and  diuretic.  But  M.  Hannon  considers  it  mainly  sedative,  and  states 
that  its  prolonged  use  diminishes  plethora,  and  may  even  produce  anaemia.  He  has  found 
fumarina,  in  the  dose  of  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  to  be  moderately  exci- 
tant; in  that  of  three  grains,  to  be  at  first  irritant  and  afterwards  sedative.  (Ann.  de  Th^rap., 
1854,  p.  78.)  Both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  fumitory  has  been  esteemed  a  valuable 
remedy  in  visceral  obstructions,  particularly  those  of  the  liver,  in  scorbutic  affections,  and 
in  various  troublesome  eruptive  diseases.  Cullen  speaks  favourably  of  it  in  these  last  com- 
plaints. He  gave  two  ounces  of  the  expressed  juice  twice  a  day.  Others  have  prescribed 
it  in  much  larger  quantities.  The  leaves  either  fresh  or  dried  may  be  used  in  decoction, 
without  precise  limitation  as  regards  the  dose.  The  inspissated  juice,  and  an  extract  of 
the  dried  leaves  have  also  been  employed.  W. 

FUSTIC.  A  yellow  dye-wood,  obtained  from  Moms  tinctoria  [Broussonetia  tinctoria,  Kunth), 
a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  not  used  in  medicine  or  phar- 
macy. According  to  Bancroft,  two  different  woods  bear  in  England  the  name  of  fustic, 
one  the  product  of  the  tree  just  mentioned,  distinguished  as  old  fustic,  probably  from  the 
greater  magnitude  of  the  billets  in  which  it  is  imported;  the  other  derived  from  the  Rhus 
Cotinus  or  Venice  sumach,  and  called  young  fustic.  The  wood  of  M.  tinctoria  owes  its  colour- 
ing properties  to  two  principles,  which  have  been  isolated  by  R.  Wagner;  one  denominated 
morin,  and  the  other  moritannic  acid,  from  its  resemblance  to  tannin.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  ix. 
1,  21,  and  241.)  W.. 

GALANGAL.  Galanga.  Two  varieties  are  described  by  authors,  the  galanga  major  and 
galanga  minor,  or  large  and  small  galangal.  They  are  considered  by  some  as  the  roots  of 
different  plants ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  both  derived  from  Maranta 
Galanga  of  Linn.  (Alpina  Galanga  of  Willd.),  and  that  they  differ  in  consequence  of  the 
different  stages  of  growth  at  which  they  are  collected.  They  are  brought  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  larger  variety  is  cylindrical,  three  or  four  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  thumb 
or  thicker,  often  forked,  reddish-brown  externally,  slightly  striated  longitudinally,  marked 
with  whitish  circular  rings,  orange-brown  internally,  rather  hard  and  fibrous,  difficultly 
pulverizable,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pungent,  hot,  spicy,  permanent  taste. 
The  small  galangal  resembles  the  preceding  in  shape,  but  is  smaller,  not  exceeding  the 
little  finger  in  thickness,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  of  a  stronger  taste  and  smell.  According 
to  Morin,  galangal  contains  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  extractive,  gum,  bassorin,  and 
lignin.  A.  Vogel,  jun.,  found  also  starch  and  fixed  oil.  [Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  1844,  p.  158.) 
R.  Brandes  discovered  a  peculiar  crystallizable  substance  called  kempferid.  [Annal.  der 
Pharm.,  xxxii.  311.)  The  active  principles  are  the  volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin.  The  medi- 
cal effects  of  galangal  are  those  of  a  stimulant  aromatic.  It  was  known  to  tlie  ancient 
Greeks  and  Arabians,  and  formerly  entered  into  numerous  compound  preparations.  At 
present  it  is  seldom  employed.  Its  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  in  substance,  and 
twice  as  much  in  infusion.  W. 

GALEG A  OFFICINALIS.  Goat's  Rue.  A  perennial  herb,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  without  smell  unless  bruised,  when  it  emits  a 
disagreeable  odour.  Its  taste  is  unpleasantly  bitter  and  somewhat  rough,  and  when  chewed 
it  stains  the  saliva  yellowish-brown.  In  former  times  it  was  much  employed  as  a  remedy 
in  malignant  fevers,  the  plague,  the  bites  of  serpents,  worms,  &c.;  but  it  has  fallen  into 
merited  neglect.  The  roots  of  Galega  Virginiana,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  are  said 
to  be  diaphoretic  and  powerfully  anthelmintic.    They  are  given  in  decoction.  W. 

GALIUM  APARINE.  Cleavers.  Goose-grass.  This  is  an  annual,  succulent  plant,  common 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  growing  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  along  fences  and 
hedges.    It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  bitterish,  herbaceous,  somewhat  acrid  tas»e.    Analyzed 
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by  Schwartz,  it  was  found,  besides  chlorophyll,  sUrch,  and  other  principlefi  common  to 
all  plants,  to  contaia  three  distinct  acids,  viz.,  a  rariety  of  tannic  acid,  which  he  names 
galitannic  acid,  citrio  acid,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  previously  discovered  by  Schwartz  and 
Rochleder,  and  named  rubichloric  acid.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  xii.  100.)  The  expressed  juice  is 
said  to  bo  aperient,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic,  and  has  been  used  in  dropsy,  conges- 
lion  of  the  ?j>leen.  scrofula,  and  scorbutic  eruptions.  In  the  last  complaint  it  has  been 
thought  peculiarly  useful.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  Dr.  Winn, 
of  Truro,  Cornwall,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  me<licine.  Several 
persons  in  his  neighbourhood  had  been  cured  of  lepra  by  a  decoction  of  the  plant;  and  he 
had  himself  employed  it  with  great  advantage  not  only  in  this  but  other  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. At  first  he  gave  it  in  the  form  of  decoction  made  by  boiling  a  handful  of  the  recent 
herb  in  a  quart  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  of  which  a  tumblerful  was  given  three  times 
a  day;  but  he  afterwards  preferred  the  inspissated  juice,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract,  of 
which  f:5J  should  represent  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction.  {London  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.^  Feb. 
1864,  page  144.)  The  fresh  herb,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  decoction,  has  been  applied 
externally  to  scrofulous  swellings  with  supposed  advantage.  W. 

GALIUM  VERU.M.  Yellow  Ladies"  Bedstraw.  Cheese  rennet.  This  species  of  Galium  is 
perennial,  and  a  native  of  Europe.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  have  a  peculiar,  agree- 
able odour,  and  have  been  given  in  nervous  affections,  with  a  view  to  their  supposed  anti- 
spasmodic powers.  The  herb  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  astringent,  acidulous,  bitterish  taste. 
The  property  of  coagulating  milk  was  formerly  ascribed  to  it,  but  is  certainly  not  constant, 
as  the  experiment  has  been  frequently  tried  without  success.  The  bruised  plant  is  some- 
times used  to  colour  cheese  yellow,  being  introduced  into  the  milk  before  coagulation.  It 
is  also  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  roots  of  this  and  of  most  other  species  dye  red;  and 
the  plant,  eaten  by  animals,  colours  the  bones  like  madder.  This  plant  was  analyzed  by 
Schwartz,  and  found  to  contain  the  same  principles  as  G.  Aparine,  mentioned  above.  It  was 
formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  and  was  applied  exter- 
nally in  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  form  either  of  the  recently  ex- 
pressed juice,  or  of  a  decoction  prepared  from  the  fresh  plant.  Its  medical  properties,  how- 
ever, are  feeble.  Testimony  has  recently  been  given,  in  France,  to  the  special  efficacy  of 
Oalium paluslre  in  epilepsy.  {Ann.  de  TMrap.^  1863,  p.  77.) 

Of  the  American  species,  O.  tinetorium  is  closely  allied  in  properties  to  0.  verum.  It  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases;  and  the  root  is  employed  by  the  Indians  for  stain- 
ing their  fi-athers  and  other  ornaments  red.  W. 

GARDENIA  GRANDIFLOR.\.   A  Chinese  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  employed  in  dyeing 
the  yellow  robes  of  the  mandarins.    It  has  acquired  some  additional  interest  from  a  recent 
chemical  examination  of  the  fruit  by  Lorenz  Mayer,  in  the  laboratory  of  Rochleder,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  a  colouring  substance,  which  proved  to  !>    '  *  1 

with  that  of  satTron,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  name  of  eroein  was  given.    In 
is  of  a  bright-re<l  colour,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    By  treatment  witu  ...w......c 

acid,  it  yitl  Is  another  colouring  substance  called  erocedn,  which  is  a  true  dye-stuff.  {Chrm. 
Gaz.,  Sept.  1,  1H.'>8,  p.  331.)  The  fruit  of  another  species,  G.  eampanulata,  growing  in  the 
forests  of  Chittagong,  in  India,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  natiTes  as  a  cathartic  and  anthel- 
mintic. (Lindley,  Flor.  Med.,  p.  434.)  W. 

GENISTA  TINCTORIA.  Dyers'  Broom.  Dt/ers*  Weed.  Green  Weed.  A  low  shrub,  grow- 
ing wild  in  Ettrope,  and  sometimes  cultivated  in  this  country  in  gardens.  The  flnwering 
tops  of  th<«  ]>l.iiit   are  employed  to  dye  yellow,  whence  its  name  was  derived.     1  o 

and  the  «e»<ih  Imvt;  been  used  in  me<licinc.    They  are  said  to  be  purgative  and  »\ 

especially  tlio  -••edH.  \s»  •-' •     ''  -'       -  .V  irtic  in  the  do.se  of  a -1:  I 

a  half.    By  ^Miiit'  until  .  be  useful  in  drtipiiy 

has  been  long  used  as  u  ,::.:.        :  il  ,  :..v  j.casantH  of  To'loliu,  tl 

and  other  provinces  of  Kussia.  They  •  u  the  form  of  strong  deco.  lion. 

nally  and  locally,  in  connection  with  i  iHa,  and  persevere  witli  it  for  - 

The  trials  minle  with  it  in  other  parts  uf  Europe  have  failed.  W. 

GERANIUM  ROIiERTIANUM.  Iferh  Robert.  This  species  of  Geranium  pmw^  wild  both 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  is  rare  in  this  country;  and  !'■  .  .     •    «» 

American  plant  is  destitute  of  the  heavy  omell  by  which  the  Eur<»p< 
though  the  two  agror  i       "  The  herb  has  a  disagreen 

gent  taste,  an<l  impar  ig  water.    It  has  been  ux*  ! 

mitlent  fever,  consnuij ; ,,....  ..■.^.    .  nephritic  complaints",  jan;. - '.      ^   a 

employed  as  a  gargle  in  affections  of  the  throat,  and  has  been  applied  ezternallj  ai  a  re* 
solvent  to  swollen  breasts  and  other  tumours.  ^- 

GLASS  OF  ANTIMONV.  Vitrum  Aitimonii.  This  is  prepared  from  the  tersulphuret  of 
antimony  by  a  partial  roasting  and  subsequent  fusion.    The  tcrsulphuret,  reduced  to  coarve 

gowder,  is  strewed  upon  a  shallow,  unslated  earthen  vessel,  and  heated  gently  and  plowly, 
eing  cont'uually  stirred  to  prevent  it  from  running  into  lumps.  White  vapours  of  sulphur- 
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0U8  acid  arise;  and,  when  these  cease,  the  heat  is  increased  a  little  to  reproduce  them. 
The  roasting  is  continued  in  this  manner  until,  at  a  red  heat,  no  more  vapours  are  given 
off.  The  matter  is  then  melted  in  a  crucible  with  an  intense  heat,  and  kept  in  a  state  oi 
fusion  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  melted  glass,  when  it  is  poured  out  on  a  heated 
brass  plate.  In  this  process,  part  of  the  sulphur  of  the  tersulphuret  is  driven  off  by  the 
roasting;  while  the  portion  of  antimony  which  loses  its  sulphur  becomes  tcroxidized.  The 
roasted  matter,  therefore,  consists  of  teroxide  of  antimony  and  undecomposed  tersulphuret; 
and  these,  by  uniting  during  the  fusion,  form  the  glass.  Glass  of  antimony  is  in  thin  irre- 
gular pieces,  exhibiting  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  having  a  metallic  steel-gray  lustre.  When 
well  prepared  it  is  transparent,  and,  upon  being  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  ap- 
pears of  a  rich  orange-red  or  garnet  colour;  but  if  of  inferior  quality  it  is  black  and  opaque. 
It  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  rings  when  struck  with  a  hard  substance.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids  and  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  red  floccuH.  Its  essen- 
tial constituents  are  the  teroxide  and  tersulphuret,  united  in  variable  proportions.  When 
"  of  good  quality  it  consists  of  about  eight  parts  of  teroxide  to  one  of  tersulphuret.  It  usually 
contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  three  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  are  deriveo 
from  the  crucible,  and  to  the  former  of  which  the  vitrification  of  the  product  is  owing, 
When  good  it  is  dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  red  iiocculi,  in  strong  muriatic  acid. 
An  excess  of  the  silica  is  shown  by  the  acid  leaving  a  gelatinous  residue,  and  tlie  iron  may 
be  detected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  its  amount  judged  of  by  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate  and  the  depth  of  its  blue  colour.  Sometimes  glast  of  lead  is  sold  for  glass  of 
antimony,  a  fraud  readily  detected  by  the  difference  between  the  two  substances  in  specific 
gravity ;  glass  of  lead  having  a  density  of  nearly  seven,  while  that  of  glass  of  antimony  is 
not  quite  five. 

Medical  Properties,  ^c.  Glass  of  antimony  is  an  active  antimonial ;  but,  owing  to  its 
variable  composition  and  unequal  operation,  it  is  at  present  very  seldom  used.  When  the 
levigated  powder  is  mixed  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  melted  yellow  wax,  and  the 
mixture  roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  with  constant  stirring,  until  it  ceases  to  exhale  vapours, 
a  coal-like  pulverizable  mass  is  formed,  which  is  the  ccrated  glaet  of  antimony,  a  prepara- 
tion formerly  included  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia.  B. 

GLOBULARIA  ALYPUM.  Wild  Senna  of  Europe.  This  is  a  small  shrub,  growing  on  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  occasionally  used 
as  a  cathartic  since  the  middle  ages.  Dr.  Gustave  Planchon,  of  Montpellier,  France,  in 
an  essay  on  the  plants  of  this  genus,  published  in  1859,  states  that  the  leaves  of  this  spe- 
cies are  a  mild  and  efficient  cathartic,  without  the  griping  properties  of  senna,  and  with- 
out leaving  behind  a  tendency  to  constipate  like  rhubarb,  which,  however,  it  resembles  in 
tonic  power.  One  ounce  is  given  for  a  dose  in  decoction.  It  is  unknown  in  this  country. 
(See  Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  426.)  W. 

GLECHOMA  IIEDERACEA.  Nepeta  Glechoma.  Ground-ivy.  A  small  perennial  herb, 
indigenous  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  growing  in  shady  grassy  places,  as  in 
orchards  and  along  fences  and  hedges.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  labiate  plants,  and  shares 
their  general  properties.  The  herb  was  formerly  officinal,  and  still  enjoys  some  credit  as 
a  domestic  remedy.  It  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  aro- 
matic taste,  and  imparts  its  properties  to  boiling  water.  It  is  said  to  be  gently  stimulant 
and  tonic,  with,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  It  has  also  been 
considered  aperient.  It  has  been  most  used  in  chronic  affections  of  the  pulmonary  and 
urinary  organs,  and  at  one  time  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  consumption. 
It  has  also  been  employed  as  a  vulnerary  and  errhine.  The  usual  form  for  exhibition  was 
that  of  infusion,  of  which  a  dose  was  given  containing  the  virtues  of  half  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  of  the  herb.  W. 

GLUE.  An  impure  form  of  gelatin,  obtained  from  various  animal  substances  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  straining  the  solution,  and  evaporating  it  till  upon  cooling  it  assumes  the 
consistence  of  jelly.  The  soft  mass  which  results  is  then  divided  into  thin  slices,  which 
are  dried  in  the  open  air.  Glue,  when  of  good  quality,  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  colour  vary- 
ing from  light-yellow  to  brown,  and  equally  transparent  throughout.  It  softens  and  swells 
very  much  in  cold  water,  without  dissolving;  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  water.  It  is 
employed  chiefly  for  cementing  pieces  of  wood,  being  generally  too  impure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  test,  or  as  an  article  of  food.  An  elastic  and  imputrescible  preparation  of  glue,  useful 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  glue  in  water 
by  means  of  a  water-bath,  concentrating  the  solution,  then  adding  a  weight  of  glycerin 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  glue  employed,  thoroughly  mixing,  evaporating  the  residue  of 
the  water,  and  finally  pouring  into  moulds,  or  on  a  marble  slab.  It  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  preparation  of  artificial  anatomical  specimens.  [Journ,  de  Pharm.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  23.) 
Capsules  of  Gelatin.  Glue  has  within  a  few  years  been  applied  to  an  important  practical 
purpose  in  pharmacy.  Certain  medicines  are  so  offensive  to  the  taste,  and  consequently 
80  apt  to  sicken  the  stomach,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  administer  them  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  prevent  their  contact  with  the  tongue  and  palate.    This  object  is  fully  accomplisbed, 
so  far  as  regards  many  disagreeable  liquid  m^.iw.i.w.s.    i,v  ti.n  n««  r^r  tho  ^.,,.,,,1,,  of  gtlcUin^ 
invented  by  M.  Dublanc,  of  Paris.    The>'»>                                                                n  the  follow- 
ing manner.    Small  pouches  made  of  fin*                                                                   t  by  a  waxed 
thread  to  the  smaller  extremity  of  a  hollow  elougaivU  uieL&llio  cuue,  which  is  bcni  toward* 
its  point,  and  has  its  base  closed  by  a  cover,  which  is  screwed  «»o  nn  to  make  the  instru- 
ment air-ti<iht.    Into  this  conical  tube  sufficient  mercury  is  pon                   the  pouch,  which, 
thus  distended,  is  dipped  into  a  concentrated  solution,  made  i                  -  six  parts  of  pur* 
glue  with  one  of  sweetened  water,  and  i«  " '       - ■  al  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  dry  the  layer  of  gelatin  whi                                                                            l  second 
coating  may  be  given,  and  the  process  11-            ,                                                             uis  been 
obtained.    The  cone  being  then  reversed,  the  mercury  tiows  out  of  the  pouch,  which  col- 
lapses, and  allows  the  capsule  of  gelatin  to  be  removed.    Into  this  the  medicine  may  now 
be  introduced,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule. 
The  opening  is  next  to  be  closed  by  means  of  a  thin  lamina  of  gelatin  previously  sotieued 
by  steam;  and  a  solution  of  the  same  substance  should  be  applied  to  the  edges  by  meaas 
of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.    Another  mode  of  preparing  the  ca]>sulcs  is  as  follows.    Takes 
cylinder  of  iron  or  hard  wood,  four  lines  in  diameter  and  a  few  inches  long,  «?«-?  •"'""»hly 
rounded  at  one  end.    l)ip  half  an  inch  of  this  end  first  into  a  saturated  wu:  io 

solution  of  soap,  and  afterwards,  when  the  soap  has  concreted  upon  the  sm  •  a 

concentrated  hot  solution  of  gelatin,  and  repeat  the  latter  immersion  once  or  uiieuer,  if  it 
be  desired  to  liave  a  firm  capsule.    When  the  glue  has  concreted,  remove  the  capsule.    A 
top  for  it  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and,  after  the  body  has  been  filled  with  (he  liquid 
to  be  given,  is  to  be  applied,  and  secured  by  rubbing  a  camel's  hair  pencil  moistened  with 
hot  water  over  the  line  of  junction,  (.l/tfd.  jfcxom.,  N.  S.,  i.  441.)  M.  M"''     -  -     '        •'     '"r,]. 
lowing  plan  of  preparing  the  capsules  the  most  convenient.    He  ha  cd 

•♦copper  olives"  prepared,  covers  their  surface  with  a  layer  of  soiut;...    ..  .     , ni- 
dation, immerses  them  in  a  sweetened  and  aromatized  concentrated  solution  uf  gelatin, 
then  places  them  vertically  on  boards  to  cool,  and  before  complete  desiccation  rt-moves  the 
capsules,  places  them  on  sieves,  and  dries  them  by  a  stove-hoat.  {Joum.  de  J'harm.,  xvii. 
2i>4. )   Mr.  Redwood  gives  the  following  process,  which  is  a  modification  of  tlie  second  me- 
tho  1                         '  «'<l.    A  polished  bulb  of  iron,  ivory,  or  bone,  of  the  sixe  and  shape  of 
the                               'd,  and  connected  by  a  slender  rod  with  a  handle,  is  first  greased  by 
r-  '               nu  an  v.!    I  -1  • »-    and  then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  made  aa  abova 
Upon  bei                    iwn,  it  is  held  for  a  short  timo  so  as  to  allow  the  exceat  of 
t                lun  to  run  >   ^            iien  fixed  with  the  handle  in  a  board,  the  coated  bulb  being 
upward,  until  the  coating  becomes  cold  and  firm.    The  capsule  is  now  removed  by  tha 
fingers,  and  further  dried  by  exposure  on  a  tray.    A  number  of  capsules  having  been  pre- 
pared, they  are  placed  each  in  a  small  cell  upon  a  board,  with  their  mouths  upward;  and 
the  liquid  they  are  to  contain  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  fine  point.    Their 
I               !!>•  then  closed  with  a  drop  I  "^   '         '    t ion  of  gelatin  applied  by  means  of  a  eamel'e 
1,  which  is  afterwards  sti                   I  by  an  additional  coating,  given  by  dipping 
u..   .,.■  ..;h  of  the  capsule  into  the  8<..........  diluted  with  a  little  water.  {Redwood'a  Supple* 

ment,  p.  Gt34.)    The  capsules  may  bo  made  of  such  a  capacity  as  to  contain  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  copaiba,  W. 

GNAPHAUUM  M.AROARIT.ACEUM.  Cudweed.  Li/e-et^erlaftinff.  An  indigenous  herba- 
ceous perennial,  growing  in  fields  and  wo.xN,  and  flinvoiinc  in  Aujriisf.  The  herb  of  this 
species  and  of  (f.  pofyeephalum,  or  txceft-trr  ■        ^  used,  in  the  form 

of  t*»a,  by  th«»  cnjjnfry  p*»op1f..  in  di-cases  Mdin  bem'^rrhnglo 

k'"  A- ay  of  Uj\  .!id 

ibly  pofls"  it 

li    i»  iino'i  ,  ;  '•       Ml    r.urnjn;  uiijiTviit  specicS  Of  O  iiiipiiiiiiuiii  !irc  iiiso  (»ccii."'i<'n:iny  viii|ii(m  cd 

for  similar  jmrpot*cs,  W. 

'■'"  '^      • Ti- ..-„.-„.:.„-  „r  .1-:. ,  ...,.„.  ^. -»- Mo  the  notice  of  phTsl- 

I'Otli  internally,  and  bj 

iiiv  have  been  recorn* 

<<tera(o  eruptions, 

i  Ax  have  been  em* 

pluycd,  u|.  to  I  irtto,  the  oxide  ^teroz- 

ide  or  aurir  n  >  chloride  of  gold  and 

f  |o1d  and  muriate  of 
ly  be  obtained  by  rub- 

arc  I  »y 

'pe  pi-  ^  ■  _,  _        _  ■       A 

cashing  the  precipitate,  first  with  water,  aud  aOerwards  willi  dilute  uilrie  acid.  This  |»ro* 
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oess  b%ing  tedioift*,  M.  L.  Figuier  prefers  to  obtain  the  oxide  by  precipitating  the  cold  soln- 
tion  of  chloride  of  gold,  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  caustic  potassa,  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  aurate  of  baryta,  is  then  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  baryta  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  gold  pure.  Ten  parts 
of  gold,  thus  treated,  produced  11-75  parts  of  oxide;  while  the  same  quantity  of  gold  by  the 
magnesia  process  only  yielded  9  parts.  [Joum.  de  Pkarm.,  Dec.  1847.)  'The  chloride  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  pure  gold  in  three  times  its  weight  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  with  the  aid 
of  a  moderate  heat.  The  solution  is  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  nearly  to  dryness,  being 
at  the  same  time  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass  of  a  deep- 
red  colour.  Its  solution  has  a  line  yellow  tint.  Being  deliquescent,  it  requires  to  be  kept 
in  ground-stoppered  bottles.  The  iodide  may  be  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  ter- 
chloride  of  gold  by  one  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol 
to  remove  the  excess  of  iodine.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and,  when  heated  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  is  resolved  into  iodine  vapours  and  a  residue  of  pure  gold.  Chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  four  parts  of  gold  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  the  dry  mass  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water.  To  this  solution  one  part  of  pure  decrepitated  common  salt  is  added,  previously 
dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water.  The  mixed  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  being 
in  the  mean  time  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  The  salt  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
and,  when  crystallized,  is  in  the  form  of  long  prismatic  crystals,  unalterable  in  the  air. 
The  chloroaurate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  terchloride  of  gold  and 
two  parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water,  assisted  by  a  few  drops  of  nitromuri- 
atic acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  cyanide  is  best 
obtained,  according  to  M.  Oscar  Figuier,  as  follows.  Prepare  the  chloride  of  gold  as  neu- 
tral as  possible  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations;  and  to  the  solution  of  this  salt 
add,  very  cautiously,  avoiding  any  excess,  a  solution  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium,  so  long 
as  any  precipitate  falls.  (See  Potassii  Cyanidum..)  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  cyanide 
of  gold,  is  to  be  washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  Gold  in  powder,  and  the 
oxide,  chloride,  iodide,  sodio-chloride,  and  cyanide  are  officinal  in  the  French  Codex. 

The  preparations  of  gold  are  decidedly  poisonous,  though  in  different  degrees.  The  chlo- 
ride is  most  virulent,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Chrestien,  is  even  more  active  than  corrosive 
sublimate.  In  an  overdose,  it  produces  pain,  inflammation,  and  even  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  otherwise  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison.  The  general  eft'ect  of  these 
preparations,  in  moderate  doses,  is  to  produce  increased  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  to  augment  the  urine  and  insensible  perspiration,  without  interfering  with  the  appetite 
or  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels;  but,  if  the  dose  be  pushed  too  far,  general  irritation  is 
apt  to  be  produced,  inflammation  seizes  upon  some  organ,  according  to  the  predisposition 
of  the  individual,  and  fever  is  developed. 

Gold  in  powder,  the  oxide,  chloride,  and  iodide  are  not  as  much  used  as  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  sodium.  The  oxide  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  the  dose  of  the  tenth  of 
a  grain,  in  scrofula  and  lymphatic  swellings,  beginning  with  one  pill  daily,  and  afterwards 
gradually  increasing  to  seven  or  eight  in  24  hours.  The  chloride  has  been  used  with  ad" 
vantage  as  a  caustic  in  lupus,  and  in  syphilitic  tubercles  and  ulcers  by  M.  Chavannes.  The 
iodide  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  with  the  other  preparations.  The  dose  is  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  is  the  preparation  of  gold  most  commonly  employed.  It  may 
be  given  in  lozenges,  each  containing  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  by  mixing  immediately  five 
grains  of  the  salt  with  an  ounce  of  powdered  sugar,  and  making  the  whole  with  mucilage 
of  tragacanth  into  a  proper  mass,  to  be  divided  into  sixty  lozenges.  Pills,  containing  the 
same  dose,  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  the  dried  salt  in  a  drachm  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  forming  the  solution  into  a  pilular  mass  with  a  mixture  of  four  drachms 
of  potato  starch  and  one  drachm  of  gum  arable,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pills.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xx.  648.)  For  frictions  on  the  gums  and  tongue,  Chrestien  recom- 
mends the  following  formula:  Crystallized  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  one  grain;. pow- 
dered orris  root,  deprived  of  its  soluble  parts  by  alcohol  and  water,  and  dried,  two  grains. 
Mix.  At  first  the  fifteenth  part  of  this  powder  is  used  daily  by  frictions;  afterwards  tho 
fourteenth,  the  thirteenth,  &c.,  until,  increasing  gradually,  the  tenth  or  eighth  part  is  em- 
ployed. The  use  of  four  grains  of  the  salt  in  this  way  is  said  commonly  to  cure  bad  cases 
of  recent  syphilis;  such,  for  example,  as  are  characterized  by  the  coexistence  of  chancres, 
warts,  and  buboes.  In  preparing  this  powder,  lycopodium  may  be  substituted  for  the  orris. 
MM.  Rouault  and  Debreque  have  used  this  preparation  of  gold  with  success,  in  daily  fric- 
tions for  some  minutes  to  the  tongue,  gums,  and  inside  of  the  cheeks,  for  the  resolution  of 
chronic  glandular  tumours,  especially  those  which  occur  in  the  neck  in  the  form  of  a  chain. 
The  patient  should  swallow  his  saliva,  while  the  frictions  are  practised.  [B.  and  F.  Medico- 
Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  July,  1857,  p.  172.) 

Chloroaurate  of  ammonia  has  been  recommended  by  Bouchardat  in  amenorrhoea,  and  dys- 
menorrhoea  in  debilitated  subjects,  in  the  dose  of  about  the  tenth  of  a  grain.  A  prain  may 
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be  dissolved  in  five  teaspoonfuls  of  alcohol  and  fire  of  Trater,  and  a  teaspoonftil  giTM 
morning  and  evening,  mixed  with  sweetened  water.  ' 

Cyaiude  of  gold  is  employed,  like  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  mixed  with  inert  )>oil* 
ders  by  friction,  and  in  the  form  of  pill.    The  :  '  f  a  grain  may  be  rubbed  into  Ui« 

gums  daily  lor  fifteen  days,  next  the  fourtcci  ain  for  fourteen  days,  and  so  on, 

increasing  unt-i  ♦'■•>  •!"-"  .«.""'•"•-  •'>  'i-o  v"''  "»"  -  T^-in     t»,o  ,ir,«e  for  internal 

exhibition  i.s  '  :inide  of  gold 

has  been  luun  :  y^  ^  .l-,  and  is  said 

to  be  less  exciting  than  the  double  chloride,  when  used  iu  those  diseases. 

The  different  medicinal  compounds  of  gold  should  not  be  prepared  in  pill,  powder,  or 
otherwise,  until  they  are  wanted  for  use;  as  they  are  liable  to  undergo  decomposition  when 
kept.   They  should  be  carefully  secluded  from  the  light.  B. 

GR.\TIOLA  OFFICINALIS.  lUdge-hyaaop.  This  is  a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  it  flourishes  in  meadows  and  other  moist  grounds.  The  whole  herb 
is  used.  It  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  Both  water  and  alcohol 
extract  its  active  properties.  Its  chemical  constitution  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  F.  G. 
Walz,  who  found  the  following  constituents;  1.  gradolin,  2.  gratiotolin,  3.  gratiolocrin^  4. 
fixed  oil,  5.  a  brown  resin,  G.  tannic  acid,  and  7.  a  volatile  acid,  the  antirrhinic  acid,  which 
exists  in  many  of  the  Scrofularinea.  Each  of  the  peculiar  substances  mentioned  consists  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  the  formula  of  gratiolin  being  C^Hj^O,^,  that  of  gratioso- 
lin  C^^H^jOjj,  and  that  of  gratiolacrin  CjjH-,0|.  For  the  mode  of  preparing  them  the  reader 
is  reterred  to  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (July,  1859,  p.  840),  and,  for  a  fuller  account  of 
them,  to  the  Chemitchea  Central  Blatt,  Oct.  G,  18o8,  p.  689).  Hedge-hyssop  is  a  drastic  ca- 
thartic and  emetic,  possessing  also  diuretic  properties,  and  is  employed  on  the  c""''""' 
of  Euroi»e  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  worms,  chronic  hepatic  affections,  scrofula,  and 
other  complaints.  With  us  it  is  almost  unknown  as  a  remedy.  The  dose  of  the  p" 
herb  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains;  of  the  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  halt'  an 
ounce  ttfihe  pint  of  boiling  water,  half  a  fiuidounce.  W. 

GROUND  NUTS.  Pea  Xuls.  The  fruit  of  Arachia  hypogtta,  a  leguminous,  annual  plant, 
indigenous  probably  in  Africa  and  South  America,  and  abundantly  cultivated  in  our 
Southern  States,  and  elsewhere.  A  remarkable  property  of  the  plant  is  that  its  fruit  ripens 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  into  which  the  pods  penetrate  in  the  progress  of  their 

growth.    The  seeds  constitute  the  well  known  ground-nuta  of  our  markets,  ^v'  =  ■'   - ist 

of  a  dry,  brittle  envelope,  and  a  yellowish- white  kernel.    These  when  roa^;  ite 

for  many  a  very  agreeable  article  of  food,  and  in  the  South  are  said  to  be  mi.  *^  a 

substitute  for  coffee.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  their  richness  in 
a  fixed  oil,  which  amounts  to  more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  which  is  largely  prcimrcd  in 
this  country  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  obtained  by  expression;  the  nuts  i  ind 

into  a  paste,  and  moderately  heated  before  l»«ing«ubmitte«i  to  pressure.  Asde^  ^lr. 

.  the  oil  hasa  bright-v< "  *  '  la 

•  iisant  taste.  Itissoln  ae. 

"1  •^i""'"'!.    Its  sp.gr.  .......   .i.    ."    i.    .k ...  -.-    v...ft^ala 

inij  '  is  decomposed,  giving  out  spontaneou.-'.  ible  vapours. 

Mr.  ;    nments  to  ascertain  how  far  it  iuii;1it  be  ein,     .  U  liilvantaKC 

in  pharmacy,  and  fuuud  that  it  answered  well  in  t  ition  ut'  tii 

mcnts  generally;  but  would  not  serve  as  a  substilu  .  >■  oil  in  the 

lead-plnster.    It  is  a  non-drying  oil,  and  will  not  thcicture  answer  for  ]  is 

used  tor  various  purposes  In  the  arts,  as  for  lubricating  machinery,  ai  tC- 

tures  of  woollen  cloths;  and  would  serve  for  burning  in  lamps,  giving  evi-u  ;»  uim  •  ngbt 
than  sperm  oil.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1860,  p.  202.)  W. 

GUACO.    This  name  is  given  in  '' -  '        '  -     •'     \        =  -    n- >  •«  -  West  laiiM,  t« 

various  plants  having  supposed  n  :o  the  Mien 

Mikanit  and  Anatolochia;  but  it  is  :  _     ._    ^       s  thai  th«  ap- 

pellative  properly  belongs,  and  c^;  uaco,  <iesorib«d  by  Uuxaboldt  and 

Bonphnd.  ( /*/.  jEq.  li.  84.)   The  g.  s  to  the  Linniran  Haas  aod  order 

Syfi  '/j/a/w,  and  to  tl»e  natural  The  plnn  ..ely  alUe*!  to 

th«"  i.    For  their  gcnerio  cbara>  ^  Flora  Mt<i'  ijtik'g  Mtdieai 

Jiotdtii  .SiiKania  Guaoo  is  described  as  nnviug  twining  stems,  wtiu  round,  suloai«i  and 
hairy  brnnchcs ;  ovate,  subaouminate,  remotely  dentate  Tea  vet,  somewhai  nairotrad  at  Ibe 
base,  rough  above,  and  hairy  beneath;  aod  flowers  in  opposite  aailUry  <«oryin>i<«.  The 
nlant  is  a  native  of  intertropical  Amerioa,  and  has  been  introdiMwi  '^* 

Islands  from  the  continent.    The  leaves  are  the  nart  used.   In  the  rtoarif  -a 

bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  disagreeable  odoar;  but  their  sensible  properUes  and  tuvUieal 
virtues  are  impaired  by  drying. 

This  and  other  plants  have  long  been  <  ilves  as  a  preventirt  and  euro 

•f  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents.   Ti.  ui  was  first  made  known  by 
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Mutis:  and  his  account  was  confirmed  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  The  medicine  hfti 
also  be  m  employed  as  a  febrifuge  and  anthelmintic,  and  a  few  years  since  attracted  oon- 
siderabie  attention  for  its  supposed  prophylactic  and  remedial  powers  in  epidemic  cliolera 
and  chronic  diarrhoea.  It  has,  moreover,  been  recommended  in  chronic  rheumatism,  both 
internally  and  locally,  and  as  a  direct  application  in  bites  of  insects,  bruises  and  sprains, 
and  atonic  deafness.  The  probability,  however,  is  that,  like  eupatorium,  it  has  simply  thQ 
▼irtues  of  a  mild  tonic,  and  gentle  stimulant  to  the  secretions.  It  is  best  employed  in  the 
recent  state.  The  natives,  when  employing  it  as  a  counterpoison,  apply  the  bruised  leaves 
and  expressed  juice  to  the  bite,  and  at  the  same  time  drink  of  the  infusion.  It  is  highly 
reconuaonded  by  Dr.  U.  W.  Pritchard  in  the  gouty  paroxysm,  in  which  he  has  seldom  known 
it  to  fail  giving  more  or  less  relief.  He  gives  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  tinc- 
ture every  four  hours,  and  applies  it  locally  at  the  same  time.  (Pharm.  Journ.y  Nov.  1861, 
p.  288.)  The  preparations  recommended  for  internal  use  are  chiefly  an  infusion  and  tinc- 
ture, the  former  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
the  latter  of  about  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  proof  spirit.  The  dose  may  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  analogous  preparations  of  eupatorium.  (See  Lond,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Dec.  1352, 
p.  651,  and  Journ.  de  Fharm.,  3e  aSr.,  xx.  357.)  W. 

GUANO.  Bird-manure.  This  is  a  valuable  manure,  consisting  of  the  decomposed  excre- 
ment of  countless  aquatic  birds,  which  has  accumulated  for  ages  on  certain  barren  and 
uninhabited  islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  in  other  localities  through- 
out the  world.  The  best  comes  from  Peru,  and  will  be  here  described.  It  is  a  coarse  dry 
powder  of  a  brown  colour.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  becomes  somewhat 
sticky.  Its  smell  is  offensive,  and  slightly  ammoniacal.  AVith  the  powder  are  intermingled 
friable  lumps,  which  exhibit  in  their  inside  whitish  specks,  and  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  fall  to  powder,  exhaling  an  ammoniacal  smell.  It  is  soluble  in  great  part  in  water, 
and  the  solution  formed  contains  chiefly  oxalate  of  ammonia.  When  exposed  to  heat  it 
blackens,  burns  with  a  slight  flame,  exhales  the  smell  of  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  whitish 
ash,  varying  in  amount  from  27  to  35  per  cent.  The  guanos  of  commerce  vary  Yery  much 
in  composition,  from  the  best  Peruvian  to  the  inferior  sorts,  which  have  scarcely  any  value 
as  fertilizers.  A  good  specimen  of  guano,  analyzed  by  Fownes,  consisted  of  about  two- 
thirds  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  one-third  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,  &c.  The  source 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  undoubtedly  the  uric  acid,  originally  in  the  excrement,  and  which 
is  often  found  undecomposed  in  the  guano.  The  value  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  proportion  of  the  organic  ingredients;  the  phosphates  being  of  secondary 
importance.  M.  E.  Baudrimont  infers,  from  the  analysis  of  seventeen  samples  of  Peruvian 
guano,  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  approximatively  by  dividing  the 
amount  of  the  organic  matters  by  five.  The  samples  varied  greatly  in  value.  {Journ.  de 
Pharm.y  Oct.  1857.)  Crystals  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  have  been  observed  in  guano.  Co- 
lumbian guano  was  found  by  Dr.  C.  Morfit  of  Baltimore,  to  be  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  Dec.  1, 1855.)  Unger  obtained  from  Peruvian  guano,  in  1845,  a  peculiar 
substance,  analogous  to  uric  (zanthic)  oxide,  called  guanin.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  acids,  and  has  the  formula  CjoHgNjOa-  The  accuracy  of  this  formula  has  been  con- 
firmed by  MM.  Neubauer  and  Kerner. 

In  South  America,  guano  has  been  used  with  benefit,  internally  and  externally,  as  a 
remedy  in  the  different  forms  of  lepra.  The  late  Prof.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  employed 
it  as  a  cataplasm,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  potters'  clay,  in  a  case  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  knee-joint.  In  this  proportion  it  blistered  the  surface;  and  cataplasms  were 
afterwards  adopted,  containing  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  guano.  {Med.  Exam.,  Feb.  1852, 
p.  69.)  Prof.  Horner  attributed  the  revulsive  effect  of  the  guano  to  urate  of  ammonia;  but 
the  best  authorities  state  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  the  characteristic  salt  of  this  substance. 
Since  1852,  guano  has  been  a  good  deal  used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  in  ecthyma, 
eczema,  and  tinea  capitis.  It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  bath,  lotion,  and  ointment.  Il6ca- 
mier  prescribed  baths  in  these  diseases,  each  bath  containing  sixteen  ounces  of  guano;  and 
the  practice  has  been  imitated  with  success  by  M.  Desmartis,  and  by  M.  Van  der  Abeele, 
of  Belgium.  The  lotion  may  be  made  by  exhausting  an  ounce  of  guano  with  a  pint  of  bell- 
ing water,  and  filtering  the  solution.  The  ointment  is  formed  of  various  strengths,  from 
one  to  five  parts  of  guano  to  fifteen  of  lard.  M.  C.  Girardin  prepares  an  extract  of  guano 
by  exhausting  it  with  alcohol,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  evaporating  ih^ 
solution  to  dryness.  Of  this  extract  he  makes  an  ointment,  useful  in  eruptions,  by  mixing 
it  with  three  parts  of  lard,  and  also  a  syrup,  flavoured  with  vanilla,  of  which  the  dose  is  a 
fluidrachm,  containing  a  grain  of  the  extract,  to  be  given  in  scrofula.  The  variable  com- 
position of  guano  must  always  form  a  serious  objection  to  its  therapeutic  use.  B. 

GUN  COTTON.  Pyroxylin.   This  substance,  discovered  by  Schonbein,  of  Bale,  in  Switz 
erland,  is  conveniently  prepared  by  the  following  process,  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
of  London.    Mix,  in  a  glass  vessel,  1}  fluidounces  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  145)  with  an  equa. 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  100  grains  of  fine 
potton  contained  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  and,  with  a  glass  rod,  imbue  the  cotton  as  qu'vkiy 
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M  possible  with  the  acids.  As  soon  as  the  cotton  is  eompletelj  satarated,  ponr  off  the  so- 
perabundant  liquid,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  pestle,  quickly  press  oat  as  much  of  it  f\roB. 
the  cotton  as  possible.  Then  throw  the  cotton  into  a  basin  of  water,  wash  it  until  it  baa 
not  the  slightest  acid  taste,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat.    (.^  inaj  be  made  with 

strong  nitric  acid  alone;  but,  as  this  acid  is  not  always  of  ful  .  it  is  better  to  mil 

with  it  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts  by  strengthening  the  nitric  acii.  truiu  its  affinity  for  wa« 
ter.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  immersing  the  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  this  is  the  mn.)..  »i<n|,ted  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  Collodium,  page  l04ti.) 

Proptrtiet,  >tton  has  the  appearance  of  ordinary  cotton,  but  is  harsh  to  the 

touch.  It  is  \>r  i-oluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  strong  alcohol;  but  dissolres  in 

large  quantity  iu  aceiio  ether.  As  ordinarily  made  for  the  purpose  of  explosion,  it  is  insolu- 
ble in  ether;  but,  when  carefully  and/rwA/y  prepared,  with  proper  precaution",  it  dissoWet 
in  that  menstruum,  forming  a  powerfully  adhesive  liquid.  (See  CbWorfium.       ■  :     g  to  Dr. 

J.  H.  Gladstone,  of  England,  it  is  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  it  ue  time. 

The  same  fact  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  James  Ueatson,  of  New  York,  auu  i  lui.  i  iocier,  ot 
Philadelphia.  The  specimen,  observed  by  Prof.  Procter  to  undergo  decomposition,  had  not 
been  well  washed.  The  change  is  shown  by  the  bottle,  in  which  the  gun  cotton  is  kept,  be- 
coming full  of  nitrous  acid  vapour;  and  the  substance  is  so  far  altered  that  it  is  no  longer 
explosive,  or  soluble  in  ether.  M.  Bouet  states  that  the  decomposition  from  exposure  to 
light  takes  place  sooner  in  that  which  has  been  prepared  with  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  than 
where  the  mixed  acids  have  been  used.  He  says  that,  with  both,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
bott!  V  I  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid.    (See ^m.  youm.  o/ /'Aorm.,  March, 

18'^^  ^  to  M.  Bechamp,  of  Strasburg,  the  product  is  soluble  in  ether,  if 

the  c .........^^  .  iu  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  while  still  hot  from  their 

reaction;  but  not  soluble,  if  the  cotton  be  added  to  the  mixture  when  cold.  By  treating 
gun  cotton  with  protochloride  of  iron,  M.  B6champ  caused  the  disoagagemeDi  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  and  gave  the  filaments  a  coating  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  readily  dissolved 
by  murintic  acid.  After  this  treatment  the  gun  cotton  was  restored  to  its  original  state  of 
cotton.  ('  -  .  Jan.  1,  1854,  p.  11.^    When  kindled,  gun  cotton  flashes  off  like  gun- 

powder, t  hout  residue.  Its  innaming  point  is  at  370*^  F.  Dr.  Marx  makes  it  lower. 

It  has  bevu  ini-u  ns  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  fire-arms;  but,  firom  it«  airong  bursting 
power,  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer  for  this  purpose.  It  appeara,  Kowavar,  to  ba  w«U 
adapted  to  rock  blasting.  Its  composition  has  not  been  satisfactorily  datwuined.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Crum,  of  Glasgow,  makes  its  composition  correspond  with  that  of  cellulose  (cotton)  C), 
H,«0,^.  in  which  three  eqs.  of  water  are  replaced  with  three  of  nitric  acid.  On  this  suppo- 
sition its  formula  is  C,,H,0,-f-8N0^.  Porret  and  Tescbemachcr  are  of  opinion  that  the  cot- 
ton loses  two  eq«.  of  water,  and  gnins  four  of  nitric  ncitl:  no  as  to  make  its  formula  C),Hg 
0,-f4N0j.    A:  ilireeeqs.  of    '  are  replaoed  by  three  eqs.  of 

hyponitric  Rc  torms  war  rogon  being  derived  from  the 

nitric  aci  !  ^  .  ;v ..;  be  C^Hy'^^  i'or  some  interesting  observa- 

tkms  by  urey  on  the  8ul>.  u,  and  particularly  in  refer- 

•noo  to  t  ue  mode  of  prepm  uod  by  Qenaral  Lenk,  of  Aua- 

tria,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  eoniaioed  iu  the  Atiurican  Journal  qf  Phmnma^ 
(Jan.  1866,  p.  S<^).  One  of  thew  modifications  con^if^ts  in  giving  to  each  fibre  a  coating  of 
•oluble  glass,  l>     i  of  ttilioaie  of  soda.  On  exposure  to 

theair,  nuffici*  ^r  the  silicate  to  the  insoluble  stale, 

io  that  each  fi  -'•■u  in  uu  lUiiiTiucuuic  rovnitig,  which  is  supposed  to  protooi  it 

from  ohanga.  clouio  and  Maarey  consider  this  coating  leaf  beneficial  than  tap- 

poiod  by  Oem :..  ..  B. 

OTNOCARDIA  ODORATA.  ChatUimtiffra,  This  it  an  fiati  India  pUat,  tha  fruit  of  whiob 

baa  been  riiitilnvo].  with  AH<4i<rteJ    h«>tirfil,  in  e1«>nh:iii(ifiMiH  or  thu  li^prosy  Of  the  l^t.     Tbo 

fruit  is  n  .  ezpTMaion.  The  seeds 

are  vi^fl  ^<  used  it  advaotAgeouslj 

in  U  s,  Ait4  cuttPtiiutiuoal  syphUlt.    lie  gave  iha 

seel  ay.  {Am.  Journ,  of  MhL  Set.,  N.  8.,  xxx.  49J, 

from  A-  \ug.  I  (,  if*.»  »j  W. 

ITAM  \  Wifeh-hatrl.    An  indlfrenona  ahroh.  from  five  to  flAeen  fWai 

'  •     or  la  atoay  Dla«M, 
oamoetof  IIS  jol- 

ver  \  .  ripOM 

in  i'k  "(•oms. 

The  bniK  :;«Mit  t*ala.    U  probably  frst 

AMrsefe'l  >v*  imM  It  aa  a  aaaiatlva  and 

i  •    ■          '        ho 


1  IIU    if)**  V3 


»re  911IU  t«  puseevi  vitniiar  properiievi  •U'i,  •"  »"w  ••••*  wi   •»•»*•  vu,  tO 
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be  ^iven  intoinally  in  bowel  complaints  and  hemorrhnges.  Dr.  James  Fountain,  of  Peekakill, 
N  Y.,  speaks  in  stroma  terms  of  the  eflBcacy  of  the  bark  in  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and 
stomach,  and  also  highlj  recommends,  as  one  of  the  best  applications  in  external  piles,  an 
ointment  prepared  from  lard  and  a  decoction  of  equal  parts  of  this  bark,  whiie-ouk  bark, 
and  that  of  the  apple-tree.  He  believes  the  witch-l)azel  to  possess  anodyne  properties.  {N. 
Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  x.  208.)  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  agrees  with  Dr.  fountain  in  his  estimate  of  this 
remedy,  which  he  has  employed  usefully  in  incipient  phthisis.  lie  gives  it  in  decoction,  made 
with  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  a  wineglassful  every  three, 
six,  or  eight  hours.  [Transact,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  i.  350.)  The  seeds  are  black  and  shining 
externally,  white,  oily,  and  farinaceous  within,  and  edible  like  the  hazel-nut.  W. 

HARTSHORN.  Comu.  Lond.,  Ed.  This  ancient  medicine,  having  been  dismissed  in  the  re- 
cent revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  not  having  had  a  place  in  our  own,  requires 
to  be  treated  of  here.  It  was  the  horn  of  Cervus  Bfaphus,  the  stag  or  hart,  that  was  directed 
by  the  British  Colleges.  This  species  of  deer  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  horns  of  our  own  common  deer — Cervus  Virginianus — though  employed  in  the  arts,  were 
not  officinal.  Hartshorn  has  been  usually  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany,  in  the 
form  of  shavings.  These  are  without  smell  and  taste,  pliable,  and  of  an  ivory  yellow  colour. 
According  to  M.  Merat-Guillot,  they  contain  in  100  parts,  27  of  gelatin,  67 "5  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  1  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  14*6  of  water  including  the  loss.  Boiling  water  extracts 
their  gelatin,  forming  a  transparent,  colourless  jelly,  which  may  be  rendered  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  sugar,  lemon  or  orange-juice,  and  a  little  wine.  To  prepare  it,  two  pints  of 
water  are  boiled  with  four  ounces  of  the  shavings  to  a  pint,  and  the  residue  strained  while 
hot.  The  liquid  gelatinizes  upon  cooling.  By  destructive  distillation,  the  shavings  yield  an 
impure  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  .was  formerly  called  spirit  of  hartshorn;  and 
the  same  name  has  been  applied  to  similar  amraoniacal  solutions  from  other  sources. 

Comu  Ustiim.  [Lond.)  Burnt  Hartshorn.  The  dii'ections  formerly  given  by  the  London  Col- 
lege for  the  preparation  of  this  substance  were,  to  "burn  pieces  of  Hartshorn  in  an  open 
vessel  until  they  are  thoroughly  white;  then  powder  them,  and  prepare  them  in  the  manner 
directed  for  Chalk."  The  horn  must  not  only  be  heated,  but  also  burnt,  in  order  that  the 
animal  matter  may  be  entirely  consumed.  The  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  common 
furnace  or  stove,  the  air  being  freely  admitted.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  not 
too  great;  as  otherwise  the  external  surface  of  the  horn  may  become  vitrified,  and  prevent 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  interior  portion,  while  it  is  itself  rendered  less  fit  for  use. 
Burnt  hartshorn  consists  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  free  lime, 
derived  from  the  carbonate  contained  in  the  horns.  Calcined  bone  is  usually  sold  in  the 
shops  for  burnt  hartshorn.  For  the  chemical  characters  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  see 
Calcis  Phosphas  Prsecipitata. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained,  that  burnt  hartshorn  was 
antacid,  has  been  abandoned  since  the  discovery  of  its  chemical  nature.  Its  composition 
suggested  its  application  to  the  cure  of  rachitis  and  mollities  ossium,  of  which  the  prominent 
character  is  a  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  some  cases,  in  connection  with  phosphate  of  soda,  with  apparent  success.  It  is 
probably,  however,  inert.  The  dose  is  twenty  grains  or  more.  The  jelly  prepared  from  the 
shavings  of  hartshorn  has  been  thought  to  possess  medical  virtues;  but  it  is  only  nutritive 
and  demulcent,  and  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  calfs-foot  jelly.  The  shavings  themselves 
were  formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  Pulvis  Antimonialis.  W. 

HEDERA  HELIX.  Ivy.  This  well-known  evergreen  creeper  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The 
fresh  leaves  have  a  balsamic  odour,  especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  bitterish,  harsh,  unplea- 
sant taste.  They  are  used  for  dressing  issues,  and,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  have  been 
recommended  in  sanious  ulcers  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  tetter  and  the  itch. 
Dried  and  powdered,  they  have  been  employed  in  the  atrophy  of  children,  and  in  complaints 
of  the  lungs,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  or  more.  The  berries,  which  have  an  acidulous,  resin- 
ous, somewhat  pungent  taste,  ai'e  said  to  be  purgative  and  even  emetic.  MM.  Vandamme 
and  Ciievallier  discovered  in  ivy  seeds  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle,  which  they  called  he- 
derin  (hederia).  It  is  very  bitter,  and  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  quinia  in  febrifuge  pro- 
perties. It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  seeds  with  hydrate  of  lime,  dissolving  the  precipitated 
alkaloid  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Am.  Journ.  of  P harm. ^ 
xiii.  172.)  Prof.  Posselt  has  discovered  two  acids  in  the  seeds,  one  of  which  has  their  taste 
in  a  high  degree,  and  was  named  by  him  hederic  acid,  the  other  he  did  not  obtain  quite  pure. 
(See  Ghent.  Gaz.,  March  1,  1849,  p.  93.)  From  the  trunks  of  old  ivy  plants,  growing  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  a  resinous  substance  exudes  through  incisions  in 
the  bark,  which  has  been  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  ivy  gum.  It  is  in  pieces 
of  various  sizes,  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown  colour  sometimes  inclining  to  orange,  more  or 
less  transparent,  sometimes  of  a  deep  ruby- red  colour  internally,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  pul- 
verizable,  yielding  a  lively  orange-yellow  powder,  of  a  peculiar  not  disagreeable  odour  when 
heated  or  iullamed,  and  of  a  bitterish  resinous  taste.  Its  chief  constituent  is  rerin,  though 
■ome  pieces  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  bassorin,  and  others  large  qi-ar.lilie«  tJ 
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ligneous  matter.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  stimulant  and  emmenagogue,  but  is  now  soarotlj 
employed.  Placed  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  it  is  said  to  relieve  toothache.  The  trooa 
of  the  ivy,  which  is  light  and  porous,  is  sometimes  used  for  making  is$ue~peat.  W. 

HELENIU.M  AUTUMNALE.  FaUe  Sun/hwfr.  Sneeifwort.  An  indigenous  perennial  herb, 
from  three  to  seven  feet  high,  with  large,  golden-yellow,  compound  flowers,  which  appeal 
in  August.  It  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  flouri  '  •  —  '  t  in  meadows,  moist 
fields,  and  other  low  grounds.    All  parts  of  it  are  bitter  an  i  a  acrid,  and,  wheo 

snuffed  up  the  nostrils  in  the  state  of  powder,  produce  viok:.:  -....-.ug.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  crrhine.  Clayton  says  that  the  plant  Li 
thought  to  be  useful  in  intermittent  fever.  W. 

HELLEIU)RUS  F(ETIDUS.  B^ar'a-foot.  This  is  a  perennial  European  plant,  growing  in 
shady  pliicet<,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  derived  its  botanical  designation  from 
its  offensive  odour.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  used,  have  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and 
acrid  taste,  and  when  chewed  excoriate  the  mouth.  The  foot-stalks  are  still  more  acrid. 
Til  -     ;  '    "   '    ;o  is  said  by  AUioni  to  be  tli  !    nd  energeti.  '       ';\nts 

b^'l  It  is  powerfully  emetic  nn  !  in  very  li  i>ro- 

duv;. -  It  has  long  been  used  in  u.^.*.  ..i, .,..;.  as  a  dome-  for 

worms,  and  \  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Ur.  Bisset,  wli  r  an 

efficacious  an  ,  and  prescribed  it  also  in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  hy;  .:    t.ns. 

M.  Decerfs  has  kuuwn  it  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  taenia.  It  is  given  in  powder  ur  decoc- 
tion. The  dose  for  a  child  from  two  to  six  years  old  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple  of  the 
dried  leaves,  or  a  fluidounce  of  the  decoction,  made  by  boiling  a  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  This  quantity  should  be  repeated,  morniug  and  night,  for 
two  or  three  days  in  succession.  A  syrup  made  from  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves  is  used 
in  England.  W. 

HELONIAS  DIOICA.  False  Unicom  Plant.  Slarwort.  This  is  a  p--^^  ...-^.-..:-i  herbace- 
ous plant,  growing  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  shady  a;  ris.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  bulbous.  Pursh  says  that  it  is  u;?l  .  v  in  colic. 
Dr.  Braman  has  found  it  peculiarly  efficacious  in  atony  of  the  generative  organs,  and  has 
obtained  great  advantages  from  it  in  leucorrhoea.  He  states  the  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
at  a  drachm  and  a  half,  three  times  a  day.  It  may  also  be  given  in  the  forms  of  syrup  and 
tincture.  {Jiott.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.y  xl.  41G.)  W. 

HERACLEUM  LANATU.M.  (Michaux, /7or.  ^orwZ.  .4m.  i.  166.)  Maatencorl.  This  is  one 
of  our  larfTPst  indigenous  umbelliferous  plants.  It  belongs  to  Pentandria  Digynia  in  the 
Liii'  '    'lie  following  generic  character.    "/VmiV  elliptical,  emarginale.  com- 

pF'  Tied.    Corolla  difform,  infloxed,  emarginate.    Involucre  caducous." 

(  U....i.  . .    jurennial,  sending  up  annually  a  hollow  pubescon*  -^••'•'>    ♦••om  three 

to  five  feet  high,  and  often  more  than  an  inch  thick.    The  leaves  are  'Wny  be- 

neath, and  supported  on  downy  footstalks;  the  leaflets  petiolatc,  ro\i  l^ite,  and 

lobed.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  large  umbels,  and  followed  by  orbicular  feeds.  Like  the 
European  •ppcies  this  is  sometimes  called  rovpartnep.  It  grows  in  meadows  and  along 
fences  n'  s.  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  and  flowers  in  June.    The  root,  which 

is  the  <  :  it,  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  common  parsley.    It  has  a  strong 

disagrees  I  IP"  oMuur,  and  a  very  acrid  taste.    Both  the  leaves  and  roof  >  ^  ^     '"      ■  and 

inflammation  when  applied  to  the  skin.    Dr.  Bigelow  considers  the  ]>'  »nd 

ftdvises  <:iiiiii.ii   in  its  iiviv   f^iicciiill  V   \vli<>ii    it    is   I'.il  lii>rod  from  a  dmiM.  •  .«r- 

wort  u\  live,  and  >\                                         i  y 

Dr.  Orn.  i  i                                                          v.  attended  vv            ,                           i-. 

trie  disorder.  He  directed  iw«»  or  three  dracliui."*  of  the  pulveri7.eti  root  to  be  lukiu  daily, 

for  a  Ion?  time,  and  a  Ktron«:  infuHion  of  the  leaves  to  be  drunk  at  bedtime.  W, 

f'^  '-'H.  Under  this  name  M 

ro  if.  growing  in  the  r<  ■ 

of  ,             . .       .        . 

bv  1 

frr 

eh; 

frn  I   inch  in  length,  by  nearly  ns  i                    rcndth.    A*  found  iu  tL« 

eh  •»•  nf  tb«»  outer  ront,  of  n  .Ijrfy                      '>r  brownUh  eolour  ex- 

f^r-  ■  nci 

%\\v  'cy 

n  r 

«<«iK- . 

wlfbf>*i.»  art  ion  \ipnn  the  sy.^ietn,  and  ar-  m* 

^j.    It  is  doubted  whether  they  are  th**  -al/ 
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a  ro''^<'''ful  medicine,  operating  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  colchicum,  and  like 
it  proving  useful  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  Pereira  describes  a  bitter  variety  of  hermodactyls, 
which  was  brought  from  India  by  Dr.  Royle.  The  bulbs  arc  smaller  and  darker  than  the 
others,  and  have  externally  a  striped  or  reticulated  appearance.  From  their  bitter  taste 
they  are  probably  more  active.  W. 

HIBISCUS  ABELMOSCHUS.  Abelmoachus  motchatua.  Wight  and  Arnott.  An  evergreen 
ihrub,  growing  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  yielding  the  seeds  known 
under  the  names  of  semen  Abelmoschi,  aleese  jEgifpliacx,  and  grana  moschata.  These  are  of 
about  tlie  same  size  as  flaxseed,  kidney-shaped,  striated,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  of  an 
odour  like  that  of  musk,  and  of  a  warm  somewhat  spicy  taste.  They  were  formerly  con- 
sidered stimulant  and  antispasmodic;  but  are  now  used  only  in  perfumery.  The  Arabs 
flavour  their  coffee  with  them.  They  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  musk. 
Another  species,  Hibiscut  eaculentua,  or  Abelmoschtu  esculeniui  of  Wight  and  Arnott,  is  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  okra,  bendee,  or  gombo,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit,  which  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  used  for  thickening  soup.  Tlie  leaves  are 
sometimes  employed  for  preparing  emollient  poultices.  The  roots,  which  are  a  foot  or  two 
long,  are  said  also  to  abound  in  mucilage,  of  which  they  yield  twice  as  much  as  the  althaea 
root  from  the  same  weight,  free  from  any  unpleasant  odour.  Their  powder  is  perfectly 
whit^  and  superior  also  to  that  of  the  marshmallow.  The  plant  is  largely  cultivated  near 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  much  used  as  a  demulcent.  (Am.  Joum.  ofFharm.,  May,  18G0, 
p.  224.)  W. 

HIERACIUM  VENOSUM.  Rattlesnake  Weed.  {Or ay' a  Manual,  ^.2^1.)  The  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Hieracium  are  generally  called  hawkweed;  but  the  H.  venosum  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  special  name,  derived  from  its  supposed  eflSciency  as  an  antidote  to  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  They  are  all  perennial  herbs  belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  the 
Composita).  The  rattlesnake  weed  has  a  smooth  slender  flower-stem,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
either  naked  or  furnished  with  but  a  single  leaf,  and  dividing  at  top  into  a  loose  spreading 
corymb  of  yellow  flowers.  The  plant  is  common,  growing  in  dry  places  and  open  woods, 
in  most  of  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  leaves  and  root  are 
thought  to  possess  medical  virtues,  and,  being  deemed  astringent,  have  been  used  in  hem- 
orrhagic diseases.  The  juice  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  the  power  of  removing  warts. 
The  medicine  may  be  given  in  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint, 
of  which  the  dose  is  a  wineglassful.  W. 

HURA  BRASILIENSIS.  Aasacou.  Hura  Brasiliensis  of  Martius  is  a  Brazilian  tree  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Euphorbiaceee,  and  known  to  the  natives  of  the  country  it  inhabits 
by  the  name  of  aaaacou.  Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  II.  crepitana,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  characterized  by  the  tendency  of  its  fruit  to  break  when  ripe  with  violence 
into  several  pieces,  and  thus  scatter  the  seeds,  has  long  been  known  as  an  acrid  emeto- 
cathartic,  capable  in  large  doses  of  acting  as  a  violent  poison.  The  fresh  juice,  the  seeds, 
and  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  all  have  these  properties,  which,  in  fact,  belong  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  most  of  the  Euphorbiaceee ;  and,  as  in  other  members  of  the  same  family, 
an  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  actively  purgative.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Hura 
Brasiliensis  is  similar  in  all  these  respects  to  its  congener.  Martius  states  that  the  juice  is 
anthelmintic,  and  employed  to  intoxicate  fish.  But  attention  has  recently  been  especially 
attracted  to  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  reports  favourable  to  its  efficacy  in  that  terrible 
scourge  of  Brazil,  the  elephantiasis  or  leprosy  of  the  country.  These  reports  were  received 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  from  the  French  Consul  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Para, 
of  which  province  the  natives  are  said  to  regard  the  remedy  as  a  specific  in  the  complaint 
referred  to.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Brazilian  physicians,  and  it  is  said  with 
favourable  results,  though  complete  cures  have  not  been  obtained.  The  fact  is  that  various 
acrid  emeto-cathartic  medicines,  capable  also  of  producing  diaphoresis,  have  been  more  or 
less  useful  in  elephantiasis,  as  the  Calotropis  gigantea,  and  one  or  more  species  of  lonidium; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  assacou  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  results.  The 
milky  juice  of  the  plant,  and  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  bark  are  used.  The  juice  is 
extremely  acrid,  producing  on  the  skin,  when  applied  to  it,  an  erysipelatous  redness  and 
a  pustular  eruption;  and  the  natives  are  said  to  employ  it  in  the  preparation  of  a  poisoa, 
A  grain  of  the  juice  made  into  a  pill,  or  a  scruple  of  the  bark  infused  in  a  pint  of  water, 
is  given  every  day,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  bear  it.  Every 
week  an  emetic  preparation  is  administered,  made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in 
a  pint  of  water  to  half  a  pint,  to  which  twelve  drops  of  the  juice  are  added.  Every  second 
or  third  day  the  patient  takes  a  bath,  consisting  of  a  saturated  infusion  of  the  bark.  {Joum, 
de  Pharm.,  xiv.  424.)  W. 

HYDRANGEA  ARB0RESCEN8.  Common  Hydrangea.  Seven  Barka.  This  species  of  Hy- 
drangea is  indigenous,  growing  in  shady  places,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  streamt 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  It  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  ovate  or  cordate  leaves,  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  generally  acuminate,  seriktol/ 
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toothed,  and  slightly  pubescent,  or  nearly  gUbrou*  Tii"  flnncr*  nm  in  rncf;rT;of#  cymet, 
and  appear  in  July.     For  a  particular  botanical  dc-  r  is  re- 

ferred to  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  of  NorUi  Americ  .  i  ^  :he  paH 

used,  consists  of  a  caudex,  from  wkiek  proceed  nuuierouii  radicles,  from  tlie  tiiiukneei  of  • 
quill  to  that  of  the  finger  or  more.  For  hm  it  •hotild  he  cut  into  transTerse  pieces  whea 
fresh,  and  then  dried.    The  taste  is  arom;;  <>t  unpleasant.    The  root  wai 

ft&alyced  by  Mr.  Laidley,  of  Kichmond,  \  ;:um,  albumen,  starch,  restn« 

and  Tarious  si'* _-  which  was  a  pr  '  —   -^  "' 

Attention  wa-  i  to  it  as  a  ren 

(p.  44),  by  l)T.  .  .  .;ler,   whose  fatli.  ^ 

among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  employed  it  with  great  apparent  advantage  in  ti 

complaints.    Reports  of  cases,  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  its  utility  in  -  <>t 

gravelly   I  n  the  urine,  hare  since  been  published  by  Drs.  W.  L.  Atler,  1).  llorblcy, 

and  John  vur.  {Jbid.,  Sept.  1854,  pp.  3'J3  and  416,  Oct.  1854,  p.  4l!ti,  nnd  March, 

1866,  p.  ll'>.,      I'v.  butler  used  it  in  the  form  of  decoction,  or  of  a  i^rup  mn  the 

deooetion  with  sugar  or  honey.    A  strong  syrup  may  be  giren  in  the  dose  of  n  :ul 


thre«» 

by  g;..u.. 
phorus,  n 
phosphov 


lay.    In  oTe"'-^-"  i'  '•-"■■aions  vertigo,  oppression  of  the  chest,  «v.        W. 
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The  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  i.  /to 

jSoubeiran,  is  to  melt  the  phosphorus  with  a  gentle  heat  under  the  aloohul,  contained  m  m 
wide-mouthed  matrass,  and  to  add  the  iodine  gradually  through  a  tube,  settled  nt  the  lower 
end,  but  perforated  at  the  same  end  with  a  number  of  small  holes.     Tii  made  to 
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recommends  n  ig  method  for  procuring  this  ether  ou  a  large  scale.    Absolute 

alcohol  is  to  1  i  witJi  dry  muriatic  acid  gas,  the  liquid  being  kept  well  cooled; 

and  the  amount  ut  iLe  acid  is  to  be  determined  by  a  sample.  The  liquid  thus  saturated  it 
to  be  put  into  a  retort  with  as  much  iodido  of  potassium  as  may  be  necessary  tn  fnrro  ohlo> 
ride  of  potasi<iuni;  the  mixture  is  to  stand  for  a  day ;  and  '!~iil- 

lation.    Finally-,  the  ether  which  comes  over  is  to  be  wa>:  -n. 
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that  it  night  be  identical  or  analogous  with  the  euiehunchulli.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with 
its  effects  that  be  was  induced  to  try  it  upon  others;  and  a  great  many  lepers  were  put 
under  its  influence.  All  Hie  cases  were  arrested,  many  were  benefited,  and  in  some  the  dis- 
ease almost  dii^appeared.  The  statements  of  Dr.  Boileau  have  been  supported  by  those  of  M. 
Lupine,  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  medicine  would  certainly  seem  to  merit  a  thorough  inves. 
ligation.  Dr.  Boileau,  probably  at  first  in  ignorance  of  its  botanical  title,  gave  it  the  uamt 
of  bevilacqua.  He  used  it  in  powder,  infusion,  and  syrup.  An  ounce  of  the  dried  plant  may 
be  gireu  daily,  in  the  form  of  infusion  made  with  a  pint  of  water.  This  should  be  continued 
for  several  weeks,  combined  with  baths,  and  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  After 
this  preparation,  the  syrup  is  to  be  given  in  spoonful  doses  three  times  a  day,  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased  after  three  weeks,  if  no  improvement  has  taken  place,  to  eight  spoonfuls  daily. 
The  powder  may  be  added  to  the  syrup,  if  deemed  necessary,  in  the  dose  at  first  of  fifteen 
grains,  to  be  increased  cautiously  to  a  drachm.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,  3e  s6r.,  xxiv.  424,  and 
XXV.  158.)  This  account  of  the  remedy  has  been  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  testir 
mony  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Waring,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who  have  found  it 
especially  useful  in  secondary  syphilis  and  sr^rofulous  ulcers.  {Fharm.  Joum.,  Aug.  18ti0,  p. 
143.)  M.  Lecocq,  however,  has  been  led  by  his  experience  and  observation  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  no  sufficient  evidence  exists  of  any  case  of  leprosy  cured  by  this  remedy,  and  that 
it  is  equally  inefficient  in  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  (Ann.  de  Therap.,  1859,  p.  79.)     W. 

HYDROCYANIC  ETHER,  ^ther  Hydrocyanicus.  Hydrocyanaie  of  Ethylen.  Cyanide  of 
Ethyl.  Cyanuret  of  Ethyl.  This  ether  was  discovered  by  Pelouze.  It  is  formed  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  a  penetrating  garlic  odour,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  boil- 
ing at  180°,  and  weighing  specifically  0-78.  It  is  very  poisonous,  but  less  so  than  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  with  which  it  agrees  in  therapeutic  action  and  dose.  B. 

HYDROSULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  SOLUTION  OF.  Ammonia  HTBRosuLrHURETUM. 
Dub.  Solution  of  Hydrosulphuret  of  Ammonia.  Br.  Appendix.  This  former  oificinal  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  "Take  of  Solution  of  Am- 
monia four  Jiuidounces  [Imperial  measure]  ;  Sulphuret  of  Iron  one  ounce  and  a  half  [avoir- 
dupois] ;  Oil  of  Vitriol  of  Commerce  one  j^wfrfotmce  owrf  a  Aa//[Imp.  meas.]  :  Water  jf?/jfwn 
ouncei  [avoird]  ;  Distilled  Water  two  ounces  [avoird.].  Place  the  Sulphuret  of  Iron  and 
Water  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  and,  adding  the  Oil  of  vitriol  by  degrees  through  a  safety 
funnel,  conduct  by  suitable  tubes  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged,  first 
through  the  Distilled  Water  placed  in  a  small  intermediate  vial,  and  then  to  the  bottom  of 
a  bottle  containing  the  Ammonia,  the  neck  of  the  latter,  through  which  the  glass  tube  con- 
veying the  gas  passes,  being  loosely  plugged  with  tow.  If,  when  the  development  of  gas 
has  ceased,  a  drop  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  gives  no  precipitate,  the  preparation  is  completed;  but,  should  a  precipitate 
occur,  the  hydrosulphuret  still  contains  free  ammonia,  and  must,  therefore,  be  again  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  Hydrof^ulphuret  of  Ammo- 
nia must  be  kept  in  a  green  glass  bottle,  furnished  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  0999."  {Dub.)  This  preparation  is  a  solution  of  bihy- 
drosulphate  of  ammonia  in  water,  and  is  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydrosulphurio 
acid  gas  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  through  water  of  ammonia,  contained  in  a  Woulfe's  bot- 
tle. Considered  as  a  bihydrosulphate,  its  formula  is  NH3,2HS;  but  it  is  probably  a  sulpho- 
salt,  with  the  formula  NH^S,HS,  and  is  so  considered  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  where 
it  holds  a  place  among  the  test  solutions  in  the  Appendix.  The  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  acting  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  water  yields  its  oxy- 
gen to  the  iron  forming  protoxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  combines;  while 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  uniting  with  the  sulphur,  generates  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  a  liquid  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  very  fetid  smell,  and 
acrid,  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  characterized  by  giving  coloured  precipitates  with  neutral 
metallic  solutions,  for  which  it  is  much  used  as  a  test.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  which 
cause  the  escape  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  with  effervescence,  and  the  deposition  of  sulphur. 
This  preparation  is  sedative,  lessening  the  action  of  the  heart  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
producing,  when  given  in  large  doses,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  drowsiness.  It  was 
proposed  as  a  remedy  in  diabetes  mellitus,  by  Dr.  Cruickshank,  for  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  morbid  appetite  in  that  disease,  and  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Rollo  and  others. 
The  dose  is  five  or  six  drops  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased  until  giddiness  is  produced.  B. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM.  St.  John's  Wort.  A  perennial  herb,  abundant  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  often  covering  whole  fields,  and  proving  extremely  troublesome 
to  farmers.  It  is  usually  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  leaves  which,  from  the  presence 
of  numerous  transparent  vesicles,  appear  as  if  perforated,  and  have  hence  given  origin  to 
the  botanical  designation  of  the  plant.  The  flowers,  which  are  numerou'i  and  of  a  deep- 
yellow  colour,  appear  during  the  summer  from  June  to  August.  The  flowering  summits  are 
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the  parts  used,  thongh  the  unripe  capsules  are  possessed  of  the  yirtnes  of  the  plant  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  even  stronger.  St.  John's  wort  has  a  peculiar 
balsamic  odour,  which  is  rendered  more  sensible  bj  rubbing  or  bruising  the  plant.  Its  tast» 
is  bitter,  resinous,  and  somewhat  astringent.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  cold  water,  ana 
reddens  alcohol  and  the  fixed  oils.  Its  chief  constituents  are  Tolatile  oil,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, tannin,  and  colouring  matter.  As  a  medicine  it  was  in  high  repute  among  the  an- 
cients, and  the  earlier  modern  physicians.  Among  the  complaints  for  which  it  was  used 
were  hysteria,  mania,  intermittent  fever,  dysentery,  gravel,  hemorrhages,  pectoral  com- 
plaints, worms,  and  jaundice;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  most  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in 
wounds  and  bruises,  for  which  it  was  employed  both  internally  and  externally.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  its  exact  value  as  a  remedy;  but,  from  its  sensible  properties,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  thought  useful,  it  may  be  considered, 
indepeudently  of  its  asiringency,  as  somewhat  analogous  in  medical  power  to  the  turpen- 
tines. If  formerly  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  demoniacs;  and  the  superstition 
still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in  some  countries.  At  present  the  plant  is  scarcely  used  ex- 
cept as  a  domestic  remedy.  The  summits  were  given  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  or  more. 
A  preparation  was  at  one  time  oflScinal,  under  the  name  of  oleum  hypericin  made  by  treating 
ihem  with  a  fixed  oil.  It  has  a  red  colour,  and  is  still  used  in  many  families  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  bruises.    It  is  commonly  called  red  oil.  W. 

HYPOPHO.SPHITES.  Attention  has  been  called  to  these  salts,  in  consequence  of  their 
recommendation  by  Dr.  Churchill,  of  Paris,  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  in  which  they  are 
thought  to  be  useful  by  furnishing  phosphorus  to  the  tissues.  A  paper  on  their  mode  of 
preparation  and  qualities  was  communicated  by  Prof.  Procter  to  the  Amfrican  Journal  of 
Fharmac;/  (March,  1858,  p.  118),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  follows  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject.  Hypophosphorous  acid  consists  of  one  eq.  of  phosphorus  and  one 
of  oxygen,  and  always  contains  two  or  three  eqs.  of  water.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  acts  therefore  as  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent,  and  carries  this  property  as 
well  as  water  with  it  into  composition.  When  heated  it  is  resolved  into  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Its  salts  are  generally  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent, 
and  mnny  of  them  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  converted  into  phosphates  by  heat, 
wit)  ipe  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen;  and  some  of  them  are  explosive. 

y  .iteoflAme  has  attracted  most  attention,  and  would  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
•mWu  in  -upply  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  system,  as  the  hypophosphorous  acid  is  converted 
into  the  phosphoric  by  its  deoxidizing  power.  To  prepare  it  Prof.  Procter  gives  the  following 
formula.  Slake  4  lbs.  avoird.  of  lime  with  a  gallon  of  water,  add  it,  in  a  deep  boiler,  to  4 
gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  mix  thoroughly.  To  the  mixture  add  a  pound  avoird.  of 
phosphorus,  and  continue  the  boiling,  adding  hot  water  from  time  to  timo  to  keep  up  the 
measure,  until  the  combination  is  complete,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  no  longer 
evolved.  It  in  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the  gas,  which 
iak<  M'ously  iu  contact  with  the  air.  There  are  formed  in  the  liquid  phosphate 
•ni  of  lime,  the  phosphorus  having  become  oxidized  at  the  expense  uf  the  wa- 
ter .  ...i.:..i.  I vipcd  in  combination  with  another  portion  of  phosphorus, 

wi.  1  is  filtered  to  separate  the  insoluble  phosphate  and  ro- 

ii'l'i     .  iiid  refiltered  to  separate  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 

the  action  of  the  air  on  a  little  lime  held  in  solution,  and  lastly  evaporated  till  a  pellicle 
appears;  after  which  the  salt  may  be  allowed  to  crystallize  by  setting  the  liquid  aside,  or 
may  be  obtained  in  the  granular  form  by  continuing  the  heat,  and  stin-ing.  The  fait  should 
be  intro'Iuced  into  bottlen.  It  is  white,  of  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre,  and  crystnlUzrs  in  flat> 
tened  prisms.    It  1        '   *  '  "  uf  cold  water,  little  more  so  in  buil''  .  and 

•lightly  soluble  in  in  otiicinal  alcohol.    Its  formula  is  <  TO. 

If" '' '■•'•■  '  .... .;.,,,  ...1..,;.....  ,.♦•  1. ........ I. ,,^p),i,,.  ,, ^  and 

Qr\  riurr  <lissolve<i  in  4 

piir  I      ,   '  ,  i       ,     .     Ivconipo^iiion  takes 

place,  with  the  formaiiua  of  cnrbotinto  of  lime  and  hypopbosphitc  of  .sodii,  of  which  the 
latter  i"  h«»l'i  in  solution,  nnd  flic  fornior  precipitated.  After  filtration  to  «i<']«ir  i<f  thf  cfir- 
bt'ii  'd  to  a  pellicle,  and  then  stirred  cni.  ' 

cd.     If  required  quite  pure,  the  ^r  i 
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tables  of  a  pearly  lustre,  deliquesces  on  exposure,  and  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alco- 
hol   Its  formula  is  NaO,2HO,PO. 

Hffpophoaphite  of  potcusa  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salt  of  soda;  5-75  ounces 
of  granulated  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  being  substituted  for 
the  carbonate  of  soda.  This  salt  is  still  more  deliquescent  than  the  preceding,  and  there- 
fore less  eligible.    Its  formula  is  K0,2H0,P0. 

Bypophoftphite  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  in  like  manner  from  hypophosphite  of  lim« 
and  sulphate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  hypophotphite  of  sesquioxide  of  ir&n 
from  solution  of  hypophosphite  of  soda  or  ammonia  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxid© 
of  iron.  A  hypophosphite  of  quinia  has  also  been  proposed.  {Chem.  Oaz.,  No.  43,  p.  180.)  Prof. 
Procter  gives  a  formula  for  preparing  hypophosphorous  acid,  which  consists  in  decomposing 
hypophosphite  of  lime  in  solution  by  oxalic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  lime,  leaving  the 
hypophosphorous  acid  in  solution.  The  quantities  are  so  proportioned  that  a  fluidraohm 
shall  contain  6  grains  of  the  a«id,  equivalent  to  about  2-25  grains  of  phosphorus.  The  dose 
of  the  acid  is  therefore  from  ten  minims  to  a  fluidrachm. 

As  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  silver  are  reduced  by  the  hypophosphites,  they  are 
of  course  incompatible  with  it  in  prescriptions.  With  the  hypophosphite  of  lime,  all  the 
soluble  sulphates  and  carbonates  produce  precipitates.  The  hypophosphite  of  iron  may 
be  given  with  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  as,  though  blackened  by  the  tannic  acid  of 
galls,  it  is  not  so  by  cincho-tannio  acid.  As  these  salts  are  insoluble  in  cod-liver  oil, 
they  should  be  dissolved  in  syrup  before  being  added  to  the  oil.  Prof.  Procter  prepares  a 
syrup  of  hypophosphite  of  lime  by  dissolving  a  troyounce  of  the  salt  in  9-6  fluidounces  of 
water,  then  adding  12  troyounces  of  sugar  and  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  finally 
adding  half  a  tiuidounce  of  the  fluid  extract  of  vanilla.  The  dose  of  the  syrup  is  from  one 
to  four  fluidrachms,  three  times  a  day.  A  compound  syrup  is  prepared  by  the  same  writer, 
containing  the  hypophosphites  of  lime,  soda,  potassa,  and  iron,  with  hypophosphoroua 
acid,  a  formula  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  communication  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  these  remedies  in  con- 
sumption. The  weight  of  testimony  appears  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  first  favourable 
impressions;  and,  though  some  cases  may  have  seemed  to  be  benefited,  yet  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  a  reliance  on  the  hypophosphites  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  reme- 
dies known  to  be  efficient,  as  cod-liver  oil  and  supporting  measures  generally.  The  dose 
of  either  of  the  hypophosphites  may  be  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day.    W. 

HYPOSULPHITE  OF  LIME.  Calcis  Hyposulphis.  Under  the  head  of  Sodm  Hrjposulphis, 
page  792,  reference  is  made  to  hyposulphite  of  lime,  as  possessing  with  other  hyposul- 
phites, useful  properties  in  the  destruction  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  by  which  the  human  system  is  often  seriously  infested;  and  the  hope  is  even  indulged 
that  it  may  become  a  most  useful  agent  in  the  prevention  and  relief  of  a  class  of  diseases 
depending  ou  infection  of  the  blood.  The  following  mode  of  preparing  it  is  recommended 
by  M.  J.  Laneau,  of  Paris.  Take  1000  parts  of  sulphur,  400  of  lime,  and  4000  of  rain- 
water; slake  the  lime  with  sufficient  of  the  water,  add  the  sulphur  and  the  residue  of  the 
water,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  adding  water  to  keep  up  the  measure;  when  cool 
filter  the  liquid  through  linen  covered  with  filtering  paper;  and  wash  the  residue  with  1000 
parts  of  water.  A  solution  is  thus  obtained  of  polysulphuret  of  calcium  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1'141.  Into  this  pass  a  current  of  washed  sulphurous  acid  gas  until  the  solution  becomes 
colourless;  separate  the  sulphur  precipitated  (which  may  be  used  for  the  officinal  Precipi' 
tated  Sulphur);  and  evaporate  the  clear  solution  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  140°  F.,  until  it 
begins  to  crystallize,  when  it  is  to  be  set  aside.  The  product  is  700  parts  of  hyposulphite 
of  lime.  This  is  in  six-sided  crystals,  which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  M.  Laneau  prepares  a 
syrup  of  the  hyposulphite  by  dissolving  10  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  20  part?  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  mixing  with  the  solution  170  parts  of  syrup  of  orange  flowers.  (See  .4m. 
Journ.  of  P harm.,  May,  1868,  p.  223.)  The  dose  of  the  salt  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day,  of  the  syrup  from  two  to  four  fluidrachms.  W. 

HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODA  AND  SILVER.  Sodse  et  Argenti  Hypofulphit.  This  double 
salt  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  possessing  a  very  sweet  taste.  Its 
solution,  protected  from  the  light,  undergoes  no  change,  and,  when  quite  pure,  does  not 
discolour  the  skin  or  linen.  M.  Delioux,  of  Rochefort,  has  tried  this  salt  externally  only, 
and  thinks  it  acts  like  nitrate  of  silver,  but  more  mildly.  He  used  it  with  advantage, 
especially  in  urethral  discharges,  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  parts  in  two 
hundred  of  water.  {B.  and  F.  Medieo-Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  April,  1858,  p.  447,  from  the  Bull, 
deThirap.)  B. 

HYRACEUM  Under  this  name,  a  substance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  ii». 
troduoed  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  in  Europe,  as  a  substitute  for  castor.    It  is  tie 
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produot  of  Ht/rax  Caperuu^  an  animal  of  South  Africa,  about  the  size  of  a  large  rabbit.  II 
IB  Baid  to  be  collected  in  small  pieces  on  the  ruffged  sides  of  mountains,  and  is  probably 
the  excrement  of  the  animal.  It  is  rather  hard,  tenacious,  of  a  blackish-brown  colour, 
and  in  taste  and  smell  not  unlike  castor.  It  is  inflammable,  and  yields  portions  of  Mn  cob- 
■titueuts  to  water  and  alcohol.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain vegetablt  '  '  '  -,  sand,  and  globular  panicles.  •  '  "nous  or  O'lj. 
Sohrader  ha^                                      i  stearin,  a  gum-resin  soluble'  i'                 '    alcohol,  an 

oUor.iK  V.::  .^^   in  ordinary  •iionii,,i   and  in  wau;,  .*  ;..^vvn  substance 

fi>«,l<  soluble  residue.    l>r.  i  >m  whose  paper  the  above  aoooo&l 

is  t  1  it  worthless  as  a  ti.<  wl  agent,  though  in  physiological 

effeuib  it  is  said  exactly  to  resemble  American  ca^ior.  {Pharm.  Joum.^  x.  123.)  For  an 
elaborate  paper  on  this  substance  by  M.J.  L^on  Soubeiran,  see  Joum.  dt  Pharm.  (zxix. 
878).  W. 

HYSSOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  /Tywop.  This  is  a  labiate  plant,  belnn^inp  to  the  cla«s  and 
order  DiUynamia  Gymno?pert  "  .     *    "  .^  sexual  system.     It  is  per        '   "  >uf 

erect,  quadrangular,  somewl.  ;  ng  stems,  which  are  woml  t- 

tion,  about  two  feet  high,  an.i  ....iw-...  J  with  opposite,  sessile,  lancv  'd, 

punctate  leaves.    The  flowers  are  violet-coloured  or  blue,  sometimes  w!  fly 

to  one  side,  and  arranged  in  half  verticillated,  terminal,  leafy  spikes.  T  ^ ,  ,  :  the 
corolU  is  roundish  and  notched  at  the  apex,  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  segments,  of 
which  the  undermost  is  obovate. 

Common  hyssop  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  it  is  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  flowering  summits  and  leaves  are  the  parts  used.  They  have  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  These  properties  they  owe  to 
an  essential  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water,  and  rises  also  with 
alcohol.  Hyssop  is  a  warm,  gently  stimulant  aromatic,  applicable  to  the  »«"  "  "««"•  ^a 
the  other  labiate  plants.    Its  iufusion  has  been  much  employed  in  chronic  c  pe- 

eially  in  old  people,  and  those  of  a  debilitated  habit  of  body.     It  acts  by  1m  :  the 

expectoration  of  mucus  when  too  abundantly  secreted.  In  this  country,  however,  it  if 
seldom  used  by  regular  practitioners.  W. 

IBERLS  AM.VRA.  Bitter  Candytuft.  A  small  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  cultivate*!  in  gardens  on  aceotmt  of  it*  bright  milk-white  flowers.  The  leaves, 
stem,  and  root  arc      '  *  "the  seeds  are  the  most  effica- 

cious. The  plant  n|  uts  in  rhcumiiii.^^m,  gout,  and 

•' —  '■  '•  >ter,  who  ascribed  to  the  late 

r  having  first  ascertained  its 
:  ,  ,._-■,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea;  but 

its  virtues  do  not  seem  to  b-  i  with  any  perceptible  physiological  effect.    It  is 

thought  to  cTPrd«^n  hsppr  in  rthc  excited  actions  of  the  heart,  and  is  especially 

useful  in  is  also  said  to  have  accrued  from  it  in  asthma,  bron- 

chitis, a?  s  is  from  one  to  three  grains.  (/Vov.  Mtd.  and  Sury. 

Joum.,  July  j^,  i.-»ii  J  W. 

ILEX.  Holly.  Several  species  of  Ilex  are  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Th« 
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lion,  &nd  are  not  eublimable.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  cold  water 
It  is  annost  inrfolable;  but  hot  water  dissolves  it  freely,  and  deposits  it  in  crystals  on  cool- 
ing. (Chem.  C-nt.  Blatt,  Oct.  21,  1857,  p.  766.)  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  red 
and  bluer,  and  are  said  to  be  purgative,  emetic,  and  diuretic.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  will 
usually  act  ou  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  vomit.  Their  expressed  juice  has  been  used  in 
jaundice. 

The  Ilex  opaca,  or  American  holly,  is  a  middling-sized  evergreen  tree,  growing*  throughout 
the  Atlantic  section  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  abundant  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  so 
similar  to  the  European  plant,  that  it  is,  by  some  writers,  considered  as  the  same  species. 
The  berries,  examined  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Pancoast,  were  found  to  contain  tannin,  pectin,  two 
orystallizable  organic  principles,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  One  of  the 
crystallizable  principles  was  inodorous  and  tasteless,  the  other  inodorous  but  intensely 
bitter.  The  latter  was  obtained  by  a  treatment  similar  to  that  of  M.  Labourdais,  above 
described;  but,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  tincture  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  the  process 
was  continued  by  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  and  afterwards  ether,  and  agitating  briskly. 
The  ethereal  solution,  rising  to  the  surface  on  repose,  was  separated,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  Crystals  of  the  bitter  principle  were  deposited.  This  is  probably  pure 
ilicin.  {Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.^  xxviii.  314.)  This  species  is  said  to  possess  the  same  medical 
properties  as  /.  Aquifolmm. 

Ilex  Faraguaienais,  the  /,  Mate  of  St.  Hilaire,  yields  the  celebrated  Paraguay  tea,  so  ex- 
tensively consumed  as  a  beverage  in  the  interior  of  South  America.  It  is  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  growing  wild  along  the  streams  in  Paraguay,  and  also  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  the  part  used.  These  are  stripped  from  each  plant  every  two  or  three 
years.  (Parodi,  Revista  Farmaceutica  de  Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  1861.)  They  have  a  balsamic 
odour  and  bitter  taste,  and  are  usually  at  first  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  They  have  % 
pleasant  corroborant  effect  upon  the  stomach;  but,  when  very  largely  taken,  are  said  to 

{mrge  and  vomit.  They  are  used  in  the  form  of  infusion.  According  to  Stenhouse,  these 
eaves  cont,ain  a  principle  identical  with  the  caffein  of  tea  and  coffee;  and  like  them  con- 
tain also  tannic  acid;  so  that  a  close  analogy  exists  in  composition  as  well  as  effects  be- 
tween these  three  products,  so  little  allied  botanically,  and  so  far  separated  in  place  of 
growth. 

The  Ilex  vomitoria  of  Aiton  and  Linn.,  the  /.  Cassina  of  Michaux,  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  in  our  Southern  States,  and  especially  abundant  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Florida.  It  is  the  cassina  of  the  Indians,  who  formerly  employed  a  decoction  made  from 
the  toasted  leaves,  called  black  drink,  both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  drink  of  etiquette  at 
their  councils.  It  acts  as  an  emetic.  The  leaves  of  the  Ilex  Dahoon  of  Walter  and  Michaux 
have  similar  properties,  and  are  also  said  to  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  black 
drink.  W. 

ILLICIUM  FLORIDANUM.  Florida  Anise-tree.  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree, 
growing  in  Florida,  along  the  coast  which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bark,  leaves, 
and  probably  also  the  seed  vessels,  are  endowed  with  a  spicy  odour  and  taste,  analogous 
to  those  of  anise,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  aromatic.  It 
is  a  question  worthy  of  investigation,  whether  the  capsules  of  this  plant  might  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  the  Illicium  anisatum  or  star  aniseed,  which  yield  much  of  the  oil  used 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  oil  of  anise.  (See  Anisum.)  Another  species,  /.  parvi- 
florum,  a  shrub  found  by  Michaux  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  has  a 
flavour  closely  resembling  that  of  sassafras  root.  W. 

IMPATIENS  FULVA  and  IMPATIENS  PALLIDA.  Touch-me-not.  Jewel-weed.  Balsam- 
weed.  These  two  species  of  Impatiens  are  indigenous,  annual,  succulent  plants,  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  growing  in  low  moist  grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  They  may  be  known  by  their  tender,  juicy,  almost  transparent  stems; 
by  their  yellow  flowers,  which  in  one  species  are  pale  and  sparingly  punctate,  in  the 
other,  are  deeper  coloured  and  crowded  with  dark  spots;  and  by  their  capsules,  which 
burst  elastically,  and  curl  up  with  the  slightest  pressure.  They  probably  possess  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  the  /.  Noli-me-tangere  of  Europe,  which  has  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and,  when  taken  internally,  acts  as  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  though  considered 
dangerous,  and  therefore  little  used.  The  late  Dr.  Kuan,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  us  that 
he  had  employed  with  great  advantage,  in  piles,  an  ointment  made  by  boiling  the  American 
plants,  in  their  recent  state,  in  lard.  The  flowers  may  be  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The 
I.  Balsamina  or  balsam-weed,  touch-me-not,  ^c.  of  the  gardens,  resembles  the  other  species 
in  its  effects.  W. 

IMPERATORIA  OSTRUTHIUM.  Masterwort.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  indigenous  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  root  has  a  strong  odour,  similar  to  that  of  angelica,  and  a  pungent, 
biting,  aromatic  taste,  attended  with  a  flow  of  saliva,  and  followed  by  a  glowing  warmth 
which  remains  long  in  the  mouth.  A  crystallizable,  tasteless  principle,  called  imperatorin^ 
was  extracted  from  the  root  by  Wackenroder,  by  allowing  the  ethereal  tincture  to  evapo- 
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rate,  and  recrystalliilng  the  residue  from  ether  and  alcohol.  It  was  purified  bj  com- 
bining it  with  lime,  and  dccomposinig:  the  lime  compound  by  acetic  acid.  K.  Wagner  hsa 
ascertained  that  this  principle  is  identical  with  peucedanin^  obtained  from  the  root  of  Ptue*' 
danum  o^JicinaU,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  now  quite  «>ut  ot  Mat. 
The  priuci|>le  i-;  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  probably  iiu-rL  {Chem, 
G<u.,  Nov.  1,  1854.)  The  root  of  ^       '  '  _-  -i.         ^idered  alexipharmic,  sto- 

machic, corroborant,  emmenago^^  .md  was  used  in  a  wide 

circle  of  complaints  with  so  muc.  cuino,!  fnr  it  the  title  of 

divinum  rcm-d^tm.  The  fact,  however,  »  ilant  aromatic, 

analogous  buL  inferior  to  angelica,  wLm  rupean  practice. 

In  this  country  it  is  unknown  aa  a  reiuedy,  and  iu  vulgar  luuue  h&a  been  applied  to 
another  plant.  W. 

INDELIBLE  INK.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
a  drachm  of  gum  arabio  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  coloured  with  a  little  Indian 
ink.  It  is  used  for  writing  with  a  pen  on  linen  and  muslin.  The  place  to  be  i 
prepared  by  being  moistened  with  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  crystallited  cai 
soda  and  two  drachms  of  gum  arable  in  four  iluidounces  of  water,  and  then  di.v;.  i..e 
alkaline  solution  decomposes  the  nitrate,  and  protects  the  cloth  from  the  action  of  the 
free  nitric  acid.    At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  spot  is  to  be  washed. 

Mr.  Redwood,  of  London,  proposes  the  following  indelible  ink,  not  requiring  the  use  of 
a  mordant.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  separately,  in  distilled  water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  silver,  and,  having  introduced  it,  still  moist,  into  a  Wedgwood  mor- 
tar, rub  it  with  eight  scruples  of  tartaric  acid,  until  effervescence  ceases.  Then  add  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  tartrate  of  silver  forme*!  (about  two 
fluidounces).  Lastly,  having  mixed  in  half  a  fluidounce  of  archil,  bnir  ji»i  .nit.f ..  of  white 
sugar,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  powdered  gum  arable,  add  8>.  i  water  to 

make  the  whole  measure  six  fluidounces.    M.  Soubeiran  has  givi  i  •■•j^  formula 

for  indelible  ink,  which  he  considers  simpler  than  Mr.  Redwood's.  Dissolve  8  parts  of 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  8  of  nitrate  of  copper,  and  4  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  100  of 
water  of  iitnmonia,  and  add  to  the  solution  a  little  gum.  The  marks,  produced  by  nitrate 
of  silver  on  linen  or  muslin,  may  be  completely  removed  by  moistening  them  with  a  solu- 
ti'>v  '*^  "  '-  '■  '^  sublimate  in  80  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  washing  them 
w ;  f  er. 

Ml  r  has  devised  the  three  following  formulas  for  marking-inks  for  linen. 

1.  Nitrate  of  silver  11  parts;  distilled  water  85;  powdered  gum  arabic  20;  carbonate  of 
aoda  2*2:  solution  of  ammonia  20.    Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  rubbing 
'  with  the  gum,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  ammonia.    Mix  the  solutions, 
y  heat  the  mixture  in  a  flask  until  it  boils.  This  ink  flows  readily  from  a  pen.' 
'         *       !    '■"    !        '<T  12;  powdered  gum  arabio  6;  carbonate  of 
lients  are  treated  as  in  the  preceding  formala, 
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^     dixit. >l|     IITltil     it      IwiO.M 


ia  42;   sulphate  of 
ife  of  soda  in  ^^  f 


^.■>f«'  ..'iFn.  >jvum.  oj  I  i\tjm\. 


Iff  in-l.-lible  inic  for  (.flipr  Mirpotet  than . marMiif 

weak  acetic  acid,  ana 

<f  wine  vinegar.   For 

><'k,  two  grains  of  io- 

ir,  and  cannot  b«  re- 

B. 


'«J 


II.  M«id  i4<n 

This  ink  I. 

l-*.  (CArm.  r»fj.'.,  .No.  <M, 

1  pigment,  brought  from  the  island  of  Onnua  in  the  Pw- 
sian  Qulf.    It  is  a  red  ocnre,  ami  owes  its  colour  to  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  W. 

INDIAN  YELLOW.  This  is  a  pigment  manufactured  Oom  a  yellow  SBbstanoe  ttwm 
In  i  "  '  V  ..  occurs  in  cummcroe  in  balla,  of  f^om  three  to  four  ouaeee  la 
w  >wn  externally,  and  deep-oraage  wilhin.  It  hae  a  peculiar 
p;;:  lat  of  castor.  Thie  cireumstanoe  gave  ris«» «"  «*»'»  h<>iii.f  ih«i  it 
wi^  Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  examined  it  ehemiea. 
taios  n                                 n  this  and  other  facti)  Ii  led  to  the  opinion  t  >  '   ,-     i    • 

substance.    Lpuu  au»l>8is  he  found  it  to  c<  -  igaeeia,  united  wtUi  a  becuiiar  acid, 

which  he  names  purreic  (cazaaMtc  add  of  i ,  a&U  whiok  forme  uearl/  eae-ltaU  ef 
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the  crude  substance.  Purreic  add  is  in  small  crystals  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  dissolriBg 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  pretty  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol. 
It  has  at  first  a  sweetish  and  then  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  possesses,  in  appearance, 
considerable  resemblance  to  berberina.  When  acted  upon  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  is  finally 
converted  into  a  new  acid,  crystallizing  in  yellow  needles,  called  by  Erdiuann,  oxypicrie 
acid.  Purreic  acid  has  the  formula  C^HieOji.  From  his  examination  of  purree,  Dr.  Sten- 
house  concludes  that  it  is  probably  the  juice  of  some  plant,  saturated  with  magnesia,  and 
boiled  down  to  a  solid  consistence.  (See  his  paper  in  the  Philos.  Mag.,  xxv.  821.)  Other 
authorities  conjecture  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  deposit  of  camels'  urine,  after  the  anir 
mals  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  Mangoatana  mangifer.  (Chem.  Gaz.y  April,  1855,  p.  134.)     B. 

INDIGO.  This  well-known  and  highly  important  dye-stuff  is  obtained  from  various 
species  of  Indigo/era,  especially  /.  tinctoria,  I.  Anil,  and  /.  argentea;  and  is  said  to  be  afforded 
also  by  other  plants,  such  as  Wrightia  tinctoria,  Polygonum  tinctorium,  Oalega  tinctoriay  &c. 
It  does  not  exist  ready  formed,  but  is  generated,  during  fermentation,  from  another  prin- 
ciple existing  in  the  plant.  This  principle  appears  to  have  been  isolated  from  Isatis  tinc- 
toria by  Ed.  Schunck,  who  has  named  it  indican.  Through  the  agency  of  the  mineral  acids, 
it  is  resolved  into  indigo  and  sugar;  and  perhaps  the  same  result  may  take  place  in  fer- 
mentation. Indican  is  yellow,  amorphous,  of  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  with  an  acid  re- 
action, and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  contains  nitrogen.  [Pharm. 
Joum.,  XV.  166.)  In  the  process  of  preparing  indigo,  the  plant  is  macerated  in  water; 
fermentation  takes  place;  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  in  due  time  is  des- 
canted; the  colouring  principle  dissolved  by  the  water  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
assumes  a  blue  colour,  becoming  at  the  same  time  insoluble;  a  gradual  precipitation  takes 
place,  favoured  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  or  an  alkaline  solution;  and  finally  the  pre- 
cipitated matter,  having  been  washed  upon  linen  filters,  is  dried,  shaped  usually  into  cubi- 
cal masses,  and  sent  into  market.  Most  of  the  indigo  consumed  in  dyeing  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  though  considerable  quantities  are  imported  also  from  Guatemala,  and 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  It  was  formerly  produced  in  our  Southern  States, 
especially  Florida,  where  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly ;  and  it  still  appears  to  be  prepared 
there  for  local  use.  (See  Am.  J  own.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  473.)  It  is  of  an  intensely  blue  colour, 
but  assumes  a  coppery  or  bronze  hue  when  rubbed  by  a  smooth  hard  body,  as  the  nail. 
Heated  to  550°,  it  emits  a  reddish-violet  vapour,  which  condenses  in  minute  crystals.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid,  which,  without 
destroying  its  blue  colour,  so  far  alters  its  nature  as  to  render  it  freely  soluble  in  watei^ 
and  thus  attords  a  convenient  method  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing.  The  solu- 
tion in  sulphuric  acid  is  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  sulphate  offndigo.  According 
to  Berzelius,  indigo  contains,  among  other  ingredients,  four  distinct  principles:  —  1.  a 
substance  resembling  gluten;  2.  a  brown  colouring  substance;  3.  a  red  colouring  sub- 
stance; and  4.  a  blue  colouring  substance,  which  is  the  principle  upon  which  its  value  as 
a  material  for  dyeing  depends,  and  which  seldom  constitutes  so  much  as  one-half  of  the 
indigo  of  commerce.  This  blue  colouring  matter  is  called  indigotin.  By  deoxidizing  agents 
it  is  deprived  of  its  blue  colour,  which  it  recovers  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  acid  sulphites,  and  in  a  less  degree 
with  sulphurous  acid.  Certain  volatile  oils  are  said  to  have  the  same  effect  when  boiled 
with  tincture  of  indigo,  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  peppermint,  lavender,  juniper,  savine,  or 
sage.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  399.)  Chlorine  also  destroys  the  blue  colour.  M. 
Preisser  has  concluded,  from  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  colouring  principles  of  plants, 
1.  that  these  principles  are  colourless  in  the  young  plants;  2.  that  they  acquire  colour  by 
combination  with  oxygen;  3.  that  all  the  colouring  matters,  extracted  from  any  one  plant, 
are  produced  by  the  oxidation  in  different  degrees  of  a  single  principle;  4.  that  they  are 
deprived  of  colour  by  substances  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  reacquire  it  by 
contact  with  oxidizing  bodies;  and  6.  that  these  colouring  principles  are  acids,  and  the 
lakes  which  they  form  genuine  salts.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Zesir.,  v.  263.)  For  modes  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  any  specimen  of  indigo,  see  the  Chemical  Gazette  (vii.  403,  viii.  443,  and 
X.  159^;  the  Chem.  News  (Dec.  12,  1862,  p.  284);  and  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (xxv.  223). 

Indigo  has  been  proposed  by  E.  Mulder  as  a  test  for  glucose  and  fruit  sugar,  which  have 
the  property  of  changing  the  blue  colour  of  indigo  to  white  in  the  presence  of  the  alkalies. 
To  the  solution  to  be  examined  he  adds  sulphate  of  indigo,  previously  treated  with  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda.  The  addition  of  the  carbonated  alkali  to  the  sulphate  of 
indigo  scarcely  affects  the  blue  colour  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  but  if  the  solution  contain 
glucose  or  fruit  sugar,  the  blue  colour  disappears  even  in  the  cold,  but  more  rapidly  with 
heat.  Common  sugar  has  no  such  effect.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1860,  p.  179;  from  Archiv. 
der  Pharm.,  c\y.2i)S.) 

Indigo  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  a  remedial  agent.  It  was  at 
first  employed  chiefly  by  the  German  piiysicians,  from  whose  statements  our  knowledge  of 
its  physiological  action  and  therapeutical  application  was  derived.  Though  without  odour 
sod'  taste,  it  is  said,  in  most  individuals,  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  frequently  to  ope- 
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rate  upon  the  bowels,  giving  %  blnish-blnek  colour  to  the  stools,  to  render  the  nrlne  of  n.  dark- 
violet  or  (lark-green  colour,  without  increasing  its  quantity,  and  sometimes  to  stimulate  th« 
secretory  function  of  the  uterus.  From  these  statements  it  would  appear  to  act  im  an  irri- 
tant to  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  character  of  its  general  influence  upon  the 
■ystem  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  In  some  instances,  it  is  asserted  to  have  ))p«'n  friven 
in  very  hiri^o  dosi's  without  any  obvious  effect.   T:  -         •    -  ^ 

fact  may  I  «?  st:ite<i.  that  a  colouring  mntter  ha? 

spontaneiiu-ly  deposited,  or  separated  by  the  a :i 

colour  and  other  properties,  especially  that  of  being  - 

lo  indigo,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  it.  (Chrm.  O'az  ,  Ji   _  i  ;* 

in  which  indigo  has  been  employed,  with  supposed  advantage,  are  epile{i?«y,  inr»iiiiie  con- 
vulsions, chorea,  hysteria,  and  amenorrhoea.  It  is  given,  usually  in  connection  with  some 
aromatic  powder,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  three  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  to  a 
drachm  or  more;  and  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  has  been  employed  daily  for  months 
together  without  disadvantage.  (Seeylm.  Jounu  of  Med.  Set.,  xx.  487.)  The  gcnr-  '  '  're 
of  indigo  to  produce  the  desired  effects  in  epilepsy,  in  which  it  had  at  one  tin 
able  credit  as  a  remedy,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  too  small  doses.     M  ,     f 

Berlin,  began  with  about  two  drachms  daily,  and  increased  gradually  to  two  ounces:  but 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  patient  to  such  doses,  on  account  of  the  intense 
nausea  produced.  {B.  and  F.  Medico-Chirurg.  Jiev,,  Am.  ed.,  Jan.  1866,  p.  108.)  W. 

INSECT  FOWDER.  Under  the  name  oi  Persian  or  Caucatian  Insect povder^  a  substance 
has  recently  attracted  attention  in  Western  Europe,  which  has  long  been  In  extensive  use 
among  the  people  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  for  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
Among  the  people  south  of  the  Caucasus,  it  is  callei  •  '  '  <-  '  /.  flowers  of 
the  Pyrethriim  carneum,  and  P.  roteum,  growing  upon  d  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  a  mile.    It  is  a  coarse  powder,  of  a  grtt;..  ..  ^ ;,  ..                    t  odour.    It 

does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous  to  man,  though  it  is  said  to  cause  f>  ;on  of  bead 

in  those  who  sleep  in  close  apartments  where  much  of  it  is  used.     I  ;  n^ects,  how- 

ever, which  are  apt  to  infest  the  person  of  man  and  animals,  as  well  as  bedding  and  sleep- 
ing apartments,  it  acts  very  destructively,  first  stupefyine  sn'i  th<»n  killine  them.  It  is 
scattered  over  the  person,  upon  the  beds,  about  apar*  yed  at 

a  dressing  tor  ulcers  and  wounds  to  prevent  the  for:  .  ers  to 

preserve  dried  insects  and  plants  in  cabinet  collectiuik:^.    i  ur  uiuniuu  i<>i  i  ....:_^ 

much  increa-^ed  of  late,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  the  leaves  and  si- 
(Noodt,  liuchners  Xeues  Kepert..,  vii.  6G2.)  ^ 

lODATE  OF  POTASSA.  This  salt  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  chlorate 
of  potassa.  MM.  Deraarquay  and  Custin  propose  the  following  mode  of  preparation.  Take 
of  iodine  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  each,  one  part,  and  mix  them  with  five  or  six  parte  of 
water,  previously  ncMtilntrd  with  a  few  drops  of  nifnr  acid,  nnd  hrnfH  tn  rhuMttion.  .As 
soon  as  chloriri'  lo,  treat  th'  !« 

of  barium.   Wa  water,  and 

of  baryta  i  separate  the  Huij>iin»  <s 

solution.  water  the  crystals  of  e 

them  in  >  .,,;,;,  and  ••>»"'•'>•"'*'»•'  >  o 

iodnt  all  erystaK  rt 

iodari-  <ise  oases  ot  o 

of  the  uiuuia  :iiid  tfiiic«--,  in  whioh  the  clii  l.  and  have  lound  ii  to 

produce  the  -am.;  curuHve  effects  more  ';  .  nnd  in  smnller  dr»a<». 

In  the  healtiiv  "tatc 
producJn;:,  in  tlu-  (ji, 

:•:  -  ~   -    ■  ■    ■■    ■    y  f..  .iiniii,  1 

•ficial  nr'-  ■« 

.  -c  dose  used  '^  : i .:.._:  .^:  :.  -,,..„..-  >, 

\~.^.  :..-..)  W. 

I'JllE  OP  AMMONIUM.  y^mwniiM/wftAiiii.    Il^drioiateo/  "pre- 

pared in  the  following  method  by  Mr.  John  A.  Spencer,  of  London.  Add  to  a  portion  of 
iodine,  plncfd  in  a  flask  with  a  little  wafer,  a  solution  of  hydrostjlphttrrt  rf  nmmonin, 
until  tiio  t  I  (Vom  the  " 

Shake  tho  oat  part,  t  .: 

poured  otT  *  '  •» 

ost.     Tb.  1 

flame  unt  ...  j,  .v«u;  ^.4...  ,. 

vobson  pi  ving  equiv.  weights  <  ' 

pure  sulph  ..  in  the  smallest  qu 

mixing  and  t<urriug  ii«e  and,  after  the  1 

taining  15  per  cent,  of  ale   ■■;  setting  it  aside  :   .   ■-  ^ 
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precipitftUJ ;  and  the  liquor,  containing  iodide  of  ammonium  in  soluticn,  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle.  The  crystals  of  the  iodide  which  form  are  drained;  and  the 
mother-liquor  and  sulphate  of  potassa  may  be  made  to  yield  a  further  supply  by  treating 
them  with  dilute  alcohol  and  evaporating.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1864,  p.  240.) 
Iodide  of  ammonium  is  a  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  taste  like  that 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  a  little  more  pungent.  It  is  beautifully  white  at  first,  but 
becomes,  in  a  few  weeks,  yellowish,  and  at  last  brown.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  re- 
stored by  dissolving  the  coloured  salt  in  water,  treating  the  solution  with  a  iittle  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water,  until  it  is  rendered  colourless,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
(See  .4m.  youm.  of  Pharm. ^  March,  1853,  p.  134.)  This  salt  has  been  used  externally  as  a 
Bubstitute  for  iodide  of  potassium.  By  Dr.  Pennock  it  is  considered  as  a  good  remedy  in 
certain  cases  of  lepra  and  psoriasis,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  applied  by  friction  in  tho 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  evening.  The  proportions  employed  are  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  lard;  the  weaker  preparation  being  used 
when  the  disease  is  recent,  the  stronger  when  it  is  chronic.  As  the  iodide  is  decomposed  by 
the  air,  the  ointment  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.  Iodide  of  ammonium  may  bo 
used  internally ;  in  which  case  it  acts  as  a  resolvent,  and  sometimes  as  a  diuretic ;  its  effects 
resembling  those  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  has  prescribed 
it,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains,  with  considerable  success,  in  secondary  syphilis, 
chronic  rheumatism,  incipient  phthisis,  and  in  a  variety  of  forms  of  scrofulous  disorder, 
attended  with  glandular  enlargements.  Dr.  Richardson  found  a  liniment,  made  by  dis- 
solving half  a  drachm  of  the  iodide  in  an  ounce  of  glycerin,  very  elhcacious  in  enlarged 
tonsils,  applied  every  night  with  a  large  camel's  hair  brush.  B. 

IODIDE  OF  ANTIMONY.  Antimonii  lodidum.  Teriodide  of  Antimony.  According  to  Mr. 
W.  Copney,  of  London,  this  iodide  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  gently  heating,  in  a 
Florence  flask,  metallic  antimony  and  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  eq.  to  three.  The 
elements  combine  with  sudden  heat  and  liquefaction,  and,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
heat,  the  iodide  formed  solidifies,  and  is  removed  from  the  flask  by  breaking  it.  Iodide  of 
antimony,  as  thus  prepared,  forms  a  somewhat  crystalline,  foliated  mass,  which,  when  pul- 
verized, yields  a  deep  orange-red  powder.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  decomposed.  It  has 
been  tried  as  an  alterative  in  a  dose  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  given  in 
the  form  of  pill.  B. 

IODIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Barii  lodidum.  This  compound  may  be  formed  by  double  de- 
composition, by  adding  native  carbonate  of  baryta  in  powder  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
iodide  of  iron.  M.  Henry,  jun.,  obtained  it  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  ba- 
rium {seepage  1022)  by  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  Sulphur  is  precipitated, 
which  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  iodide  of  barium  formed  in  solution,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  rapid  evaporation  to  dryness.  Iodide  of  barium  crystallizes 
in  small,  colourless  needles,  which  deliquesce  slightly,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
solution  promptly  undergoes  decomposition  by  exposure  to  the  air,  carbonate  of  baryta 
being  precipitated,  and  iodine  set  free,  which  colours  the  solution.  It  has  been  used  with 
advantage  by  Jahn,  as  an  alterative,  in  scrofulous  affections  and  morbid  growths.  Lugol 
employed  it  in  scrofulous  enlargements.  The  dose  is  the  eighth  of  a  grain  three  times  a 
day,  gradually  increased  to  three  grains.  Biett  applied  it  to  scrofulous  swellings  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  made  with  four  grains  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  B. 

IODIDE  OF  SILVER.  Argenti  lodidum.  This  compound  is  formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, by  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  green- 
ish-yellow powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia.  It  possesses  the  general  medical  proper- 
ties of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  Patterson,  of  Dublin,  may  be  used 
without  any  danger  of  producing  the  discoloration  of  skin  which  sometimes  follows  the 
use  of  that  salt.  Dr.  Patterson  found  it  generally  successful  in  curing  the  stomach  affec- 
tions of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  the  treatment  of  which  nitrate  of  silver  had  previously 
proved  useful.  He  succeeded  with  it  in  curing  several  cases  of  hooping-cough  in  a  short 
time,  and  in  greatly  relieving  a  case  of  dysmenorrhoea  of  three  years'  standing.  Its  effects 
in  epilepsy  were  least  satisfactory.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  three  times  a  day,  given 
in  the  form  of  pill;  for  children,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  according  to 
the  age.  B. 

IODIDE  OF  SODIDM.  Sodii  lodidum.  This  iodide  may  be  prepared  either  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda  with  iodine,  or  by  double  decomposition  between  iodide  of  iron 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  precisely  as  iodide  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  the  corresponding 
processes  for  that  salt.  {See  page  1296.)  As  only  small  quantities  are  likely  to  be  wanted 
as  a  medicine,  the  latter  process  is  preferable;  being  more  easily  conducted  on  a  small 
scale.  It  is  a  very  soluble  white  salt,  crystallizing  in  anhydrous  cubes  from  a  hot  solution, 
and  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  four  eqs.  of  water,  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Io- 
dide of  sodium  has  the  same  therapeutic  effects,  and  is  used  in  the  same  diseases  as  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is  said  to  be  better  borne  than  the  latter  iodide.  In  Italy  it  has  been  used 
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with  remarkable  success  in  constitutional  syphilis.  The  dose  is  twenty  grains,  gradually 
increased  to  forty,  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  three  fluidounces  of  water,  (^ee  Prof. 
Procter's  paper  on  the  preparation  of  this  iodide,  in  the  Am.  Journ,  of  P harm. ^  «)u)y,  1854, 
p.  305.)  B. 

IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  proposed  this  compound  as 
a  means  of  administering  iodine  in  large  doses  without  causing  irritation  of  the  stomacti. 
He  prepares  it  by  triturating  twenty-four  grains  of  iodine  with  a  little  water,  adding  gra- 
dually an  ounce  of  very  finely  powdered  starch,  and  continuing  the  trituration  until  the 
compound  assumes  a  uniform  blue  colour.  The  iodide  is  then  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  The  dose  is  a  heaped  teaRpoouful,  given  in*  wiiter  gruel,  three 
limes  a  day,  and  afterwards  increased  to  a  tablespoonful.  No  nicety  is  necessary  in  ap- 
portioning the  dose.  In  some  cases  Dr.  Buchanan  has  given  half-ounce  doses  of  the  iodide 
three  times  a  day,  immediately  increased  to  an  ounce.  Thus  administered  iodine  produces, 
according  to  this  writer,  little  or  no  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  is  freely  ab- 
sorbed, as  is  proved  by  its  detection  in  large  quantity  in  the  secretions.  Dr.  Buchanan 
thinks  that,  by  means  of  the  starch,  the  iodine  is  converted  into  hydriodic  acid,  and  in 
this  state  enters  the  circulation.  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton,  of  New  York,  found  that  nearly  all 
the  animal  duids  decompose  iodide  of  starch,  and  destroy  its  blue  colour.  I  Am.  Joum.  of 
Med,  Sci.^  April,  1856,  p.  327.)  This  result  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  alkaline  nature  of 
most  of  the  animal  fluids,  especially  those  of  the  duodenum.  The  iodine,  being  saturated 
with  the  alkali  of  the  fluids,  is  no  longer  in  the  free  state,  the  condition  necessary  to  en- 
able the  starch  to  form  the  blue  compound  with  it.  In  other  words,  the  starch  compound 
is  decomposed,  and  the  starch  set  free.  lie  prefers  the  iodide  of  starch  to  any  other  pre- 
paration of  iodine  for  obtaining  the  alterative  apart  from  the  irritant  effects  of  this  sub- 
sUnce.  {Ibid  ,  xx.  213  and  217.)    See  Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid,  page  022. 

It  is  a  point  of  importance  to  have  the  iodide  of  starch  soluble  in  water.  M.  Magnes- 
Lahens,  of  Toulouse,  gained  this  advantage  by  his  original  process  of  roasting  the  starch 
moderately,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  dextrin,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  iodine.  Sub- 
sequently he  abandoned  tho  use  of  torrefied  starch,  and  now  contents  himself  with  making 
an  intimate  mixture  of  iodine  and  starch,  slightly  moistened,  which  he  subjects  to  the  heal 
of  a  water-bath,  until  it  is  converted  into  the  iodide  of  starch,  forming  a  solution  with  wa- 
ter of  a  magnificent  blue  colour.  The  heat,  thus  regulated,  disag^regiites  the  starch,  with- 
out comjl  ■•  ■'' .••....„,;.,..  ;(  j^jq  dextrin,  and  givt-  -  •-  . —     ..  .i,©  form  of  a  black 

powder,  i  o  iodide  of  starch,  y  leville  by  a  secret 

process.  .      ,  minople,  has  also  givvi  soluble  iodide,  and 

for  a  tyrup  to  be  made  from  it.  (See  Joum.  de  I'harm.,  Mars,  1802,  p.  202.)  M.  Soiibeiran 
reported  upon  these  preparations  to  the  Paris  Society  of  Pharmacy,  and  deemed  them 
ineligible  on  account  of  their  variable  strength  in  iodine,  arising  from  the  greater  or  leM 
loss  of  this  element  during  the  necessary  exposure  to  heat.  Nevertheless,  as  the  8yrup  ii 
called  fur,  he  recommended  the  following  process  for  making  it,  availing  himself  of  the  ob- 
servatiuns  of  his  predecessors,  which  he  had  occasion  to  cite  in  his  report.  The  quantities 
of  the  ingredients  are  here  stated  \n  Kr-twh  .rrHt.in.rw  »»a<jh  of  which  weighs  about  fifteen 
grains.   Triturate  thoroughly,  in  a  ;  grammes  of  uitric  starch  with  4( 

grammes  of  iodine,  dissolved  in  thr*  j      "f  ether,  and  added  in  successive 

portions,  until,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  gr«»al«r  pari  of  the  ether,  a  blue  powder  re- 
mains. Introduce  this  into  a  weighed,  stoppered  flask,  and,  having  added  620  grammes  of 
water,  expose  the  whole  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  with  the  stopper  at  first  removed,  in 
order  to  complete  the  dissipation  of  the  ether,  .\flerwanls  the  stopper  is  replRced,  being 
loosely  tied  with  a  packthread,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  raised  without  beitig  driven  out; 
and  the  beat  is  continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  iodide  of  starch  will  b« 
completely  formed.  The  flask  is  then  weighed,  and  a  quantity  of  water  added  to  it.  equal 
to  that  lost  by  evaporation.  Lastly,  1040  grammes  of  sugar  are  added  to  the  liquid,  and 
dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat.  By  this  formula  a  syrup  ia  prepared,  containing  a  qunrler  of 
one  per  cent,  of  iodine,  n  *  '  of  which  is  in  the  state  of  liydriodic  acid.    The  tiitrie 

ttarch  is  used  by  M.  Soul  me  U  unites  with  the  iodine  in  much  less  time  than  the 

ordinary  starch.    It  is  madi^  [>y  mixing  m  "  irch,  in  the  cold,  with  150  partn  of  wa- 

ter,  to  which  1  part  of  nitric  acid  has  \>  and  allowing  the  whole  to  dry  in  the 

open  air.    t'*'--'.  ^-r.;,,-  ,.f  i),i.  u. n.r^   ,i  „  . ;.,.   ..r  -...^r,  oommunieate  to  th« 

liquid  a  ^  -r  the  preparation  is  of 

full  St  re  ri,'  !ie  syrup  Is  (h>ni  one  to 

four  tablespoonfuls  a  day.  B» 

IODIDE  OF  ZINC.    Zind  InJiJum     This  iodide  may  be  formed  by  digesting  an  esMM 

•f  line,  in  small  pieces,  with  u^ed  in  water.    Combination  takes  place,  and,  bj 

evaporation,  a  deliquescent.  v<  t  Raline  mass  is  obtained,  having  a  metallic  styplio 

taste,  resembling  that  of  sulphate  of  siuc.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  beating  in  a  matrftM 
a  mixture  of  20  parts  of  line  and  170  of  iodine,  and  subliming  ialo  a  vi&l.  When  thus  pre> 
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pared,  it  ts  in  the  form  of  white  needles.  This  salt  is  very  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous 
decomposition 

Iodide  of  zino  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  antispasmodic.  In  1858,  Dr.  Barlow  tried  ft  in 
Ouy's  Hospital,  in  cases  of  chorea,  scrofula,  cachexia,  and  some  forms  of  hysteria,  with 
favourable  results.  {Med.  Timet  and  Gaz.,  Nov.  1863,  p.  601.)  Since  then  a  further  expe- 
rience has  confirmea  him  in  his  first  estimate  of  its  value.  He  considers  it  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  treaiment  of  chorea,  when  complicated  with  scrofula.  {Ibid.,  August,  1857, 
p.  195.)  The  best  form  of  administration  is  syrup,  to  protect  it  from  change,  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  syrup  of  iodide  of 
iron.  (See  ^o^e  1309.)  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  form  it  by  gently 
heating,  in  an  evaporating  dish,  twelve  drachma  and  two  scruples  of  iodine,  and  a/j  ounce  of 
finely  granulated  zinc,  with  nine  fluidounces  of  water,  until  they  unite,  filtering  the  solution, 
while  hot,  on  a  pound  (avoird.)  of  sugar,  contained  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  holding  a  little 
more  than  a  pint,  and  adding,  through  the  filter,  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measure 
a  pint.  This  syrup  is  perfectly  clear  and  cx)lourless,  is  styptic  to  the  taste,  and  contains  a 
drachm  of  iodide  of  zinc  in  each  fluidounce.  {Am.Journ.  of  Fharm.,  Jan.  1852,  p.  33.)  The 
dose  of  this  syrup  is  from  20  to  50  drops,  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  three  times  a  day. 

Iodide  of  zinc  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  an  external  application.  Dr.  J.  J.  Ross, 
of  Scotland,  employed  a  solution,  containing  from  10  to  30  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water, 
with  great  advantage  in  enlarged  tonsils,  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  a  quill. 
After  the  use  of  the  solution  for  some  time,  he  applied  the  iodide,  rendered  liquid  by  de- 
liquescence, by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  A  solution  containing  one  or  two  grains  to 
the  fluidounce  of  water  has  been  used  as  an  astringent  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  An  oint- 
ment, made  with  a  drachm  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  has  been  substituted  by  Dr. 
Ure  for  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  treatment  of  tumours,  applied  in  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  twice  a  day.  B. 

lODO-CHLORIDES  OF  MERCURY.  Iodides  of  Calomel.  These  compounds,  called  sub- 
iodide  and  protiodide  of  calomel,  were  brought  forward  as  remedies  by  M.  Boutigny  in 
1847.  To  prepare  the  former,  one  eq.  of  iodine  and  two  eqs.  of  calomel  are  taken ;  the  calo- 
mel is  introduced  into  a  matrass,  and  gradually  heated,  with  agitation,  till  it  begins  to  sub- 
lime; then  the  iodine  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  combination  takes  place 
with  some  sound,  but  without  sensible  loss  of  iodine.  The  second  compound  is  prepared 
in  the  same  mode  precisely,  one  eq.  of  calomel  only  being  used.  {Arch.  Gen.,  Janv.  1857, 
p.  91.)  M.  J.  Perrens  proposes  to  make  them,  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  rubbing 
up,  in  a  mortar,  the  constituents,  taken  in  the  proper  equivalent  quantities.  Though  called 
iodides  of  calomel,  the  protiodide  is  a  mixture  or  combination  of  biniodide  and  bichloride 
of  mercury,  and  the  subiodide  the  same,  with  an  excess  of  calomel.  Both  these  substances 
are  active  preparations,  and  have  been  employed  with  success  in  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  and 
cancerous  aff'ections.  The  subiodide  may  be  given  in  pill,  in  the  dose  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
a  grain.  The  ointment  is  formed  of  one  part  of  the  subiodide  to  eighty  of  lard.  It  has  been 
used  by  M.  Rochard  with  advantage  in  acne  rosacea,  applied  by  daily  frictions,  and  as  a 
local  application  in  engorgements  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  protiodide  is  used  exter- 
nally only,  and  should  be  applied  with  caution.  It  acts  as  a  caustic,  and  may  be  cast  into 
sticks,  like  nitrate  of  silver.  An  ointment  may  be  made  of  it,  by  rubbing  one  part  with 
twenty  of  fresh  lard.  A  portion  of  the  ointment,  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  may  be  rubbed 
daily  on  a  scrofulous  tumour,  in  the  armpits,  or  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  B. 

IODOFORM.  lodoformum.  Teriodide  of  Formyl.  (C^HIg.)  This  compound,  discovered  by 
SdruUas  in  1822,  was  introduced  as  a  remedy,  about  the  year  1837,  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Glover,  of 
London,  and  M,  Bouchardat,  of  Paris.  It  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  process  of  MM. 
Corndlis  and  Gille,  of  Liege,  by  adding  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
heated  to  104°,  chlorinated  lime,  in  successive  portions,  stirring  after  each  addition,  until 
the  liquid  ceases  to  assume  a  dark-red  colour.  On  cooling  a  confused  mass  of  crystals  is 
deposited,  consisting  of  iodoform  and  iodate  of  lime.  By  treating  these  with  boiling  alco- 
hol of  90  per  cent.,  the  iodoform  alone  is  dissolved;  and  the  alcoholic  solution,  as  it  cools, 
deposits  the  iodoform  in  crystals.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1852,  p.  190.)  It  is  in  the  form 
of  small,  pearly,  yellow  crystals,  having  a  strong  saff'ron-like  odour,  and  sweet  taste,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a  volatile  substance,  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  totally  devoid  of  corrosive  properties.  Given  to  the  inferior  animals  it 
destroys  them  in  a  smaller  dose  than  iodine  does,  producing  depression,  followed  by  a 
stage  of  excitement,  with  convulsions,  contractions,  &c.  Though  containing  29  parts  in  30 
■)f  its  weight  of  iodine,  it  has  not  the  least  local  irritant  action.  In  the  form  of  vapour,  it 
possesses  anaesthetic  properties,  but  inferior  to  those  of  chloroform.  On  account  of  its  large 
proportion  of  iodine,  it  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  replacing  that  element  and  the  iodides 
as  a  remedy,  with  the  advantages  of  being  non-irritant,  and  of  having  an  organic  nature, 
qualities  which  favour  its  absorption  and  assimilation.  Besides  the  virtues  it  possesses  in 
common  with  iodine,  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  anodyne,  and  is  useful  in  neuralgic  af- 
fections.   The  principal  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  are  goitre,  rickets,  scrofula. 
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phthisis,  amenorrhoea,  syphilis,  glandular  tamourt,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  In  chronic 
enlargements  of  the  prostate  glan<J,  M.  Mor^tin  recommends  the  employment  of  iodoform 
as  a  suppository,  made  of  a  scruple  of  iodoform  to  an  ounce  of  cocoa  butter.  The  dose  ot 
iodoform  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  In  tht 
treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  tumours,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  mad« 
by  mixing  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  B. 

lODOH  VDRARGYRATE  OF  POTASSIUM.  It  has  been  found  by  chemists  that  different 
iodides  will  unite  together  in  different  proportions,  forming  compounds  which  are  called 
by  Berzelius  double  iodides.  Bonsdorff,  of  Finland,  and  Dr.  Hare,  of  this  city,  with  gT«At«r 
reason,  have  riewod  these  combinations  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  salts,  in  which  one  of  th« 
iodides  performs  the  part  of  an  acid,  the  other  of  a  base.  The  substance,  the  name  of  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one  of  these  compounds,  and  was  presented  to  the 
notice  of  tho  profession,  as  a  new  remedy  of  remarkable  powers,  in  February,  1884,  by 
Dr.  William  Channing,  of  New  York.  {Am,  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xiii.  888.)  It  consists  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury  acting  as  an  acid,  and  iodide  of  potassium  as  a  base.  But  as  these  iodides 
combine  in  at  least  two  proportions,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  particular  combination 
employed  by  Dr.  Channing. 

In  a  difficult  case  of  pectoral  disease,  in  which  the  ordinary  remedies  had  failed.  Dr. 
Channing  determined  to  make  trial  of  one  of  the  io<li'l'>«  -^  T....r,Mirv.  Tin  uoi<«.:>ted  the  bin- 
iodide;  and,  in  order  to  have  it  in  the  liquid  form,  h  .  bedissoWed 
it  in  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  He  was  .^^n  langes  which 
the  compound  solution  underwent;  and,  on  pursuing  Lin  obbervaiions,  found  that  the  two 
iodides  really  united  by  the  intervention  of  the  water;  for,  with  the  aid  of  an  operatirs 
chemist,  he  was  enabled  by  evaporation  to  obtain  them  in  union,  in  the  form  of  straw- 
coloured,  needleform,  deliquescent  crystals.  He  next  found,  upon  consulting  the  European 
j^yjj. ...:.;.  .1  ..  \f  ...  I  ..ff^  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  investigating  similar  compounds, 
had                                       1  182G. 

bi.  ^         .  —  ^  t'le  sait  with  which  he  experimented,  and  found  that  it  consisted 

of  one  eq.  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  two  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  he  determined  bj 
ascertaining  thnr  nn  aqueous  solution  of  a  little  more  than  eight  grains  of  iodide  of  potai- 
sium  woir  and  combine  with,  eleven  grains  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  without  being 

liable  to  <:  i m  when  largely  diluted  with  water.    The  combination  here  indicated 

,  is  uKii  i.rie  of  the  d'  ^        •    ury  and  potassium,  described  by  The- 

liU  dc  Chimie,  Gitme  td  v  is  represented  by  this  author  as  con- 

.;«r,i..  oq.  of  each  i-  .   .  -   ■'  =  ' '  "■•'■  ^-'-^   ov..,-..  ,^.,  ^qj.  of 

le  eq.  of  tli<'   i  medi- 

ib  The  same  dtNMii.;  ^  .  inning. 

For  remarks  uu  these  double  iodides  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Smith,  Am,  JotwH.  o/ 
Pharm.  (xii.  'i^Jo). 

Dr.  Ch  <  ibutes  to  (his  preparation  the  effects  of  moment,  and  equal- 

izing the  In  the  different  cases  in  which  he  tr  it  he  saw  evidence 

of  Its  fiv  '  1.  n  r  on  the  lungs,  in  allaying  cough  uni  )nii»roving  r\       '       •i.jn;  on 

theft':  ^         t:  1  •   ring  the  healthy  secretions;  on  the  kidnryn.  ^:  their 

activuy ;  uu  ti<t   -..■.:.   >  ,  i  .  .    ular  tissue,  in  cicatrising  superficial  ulcemi.  ..      ....  i  on  the 

absorbent  and  <  .    i   :   :  ;  m,  in  causing  the  disappearance  of  effused  fluid.    The  prin- 

cipal di<^ea«cs  in  wtii  ,1  it  useful  were  chronic  bronchitis,  hoo;>itii;  eoimh,  tonKillitii, 

chronic  gastro-entcn     ,    t     ;    ;         nscites,  anasarca,  amenorrhoea,  '  i.  eruptions, 

and  sTofuU     Inborn  ';        ixi«,  it  mitigated  the  •ymptoros,  u  .1  to  prolong 

life.  !'.     :   '»  •■  i  mm-  preparatict  -irts  favuurubly  of  Its  effects 

infii  :     i.'upleen,  ati  <lyimf norrhcea,  lencorrboMS 

ecroiuiM-  :    ,   I  .  Hh.i  gvuiMal  dropiiy.  (.-Im.  ./' lirn,  o/ .If^y.  iSW.,  xxvi.  812.) 

The  av.     .  ;    in edy  may  be  stated  at  the  twclRh  of  a  grnin  three  times  n 

day;  but  iu  j  •  'uii  ir  <■  ti-  nmions,  not  more  thiin  tlio  fonv  .-irlifli-  ili**  !iiini\  -nixth,  or  the 
two  hundredth  of  a  icrain  daily  OMI  be  borne.     !  mii  who  may 

wigh  to  makr  trtn!  nf  fhr  remedy,  we  five  the  i  the  stale* 

ments  in  I'  — Take  of  iodid  grains;  bin- 

iodide of  :  Mur  and  a  half  ^  --«.   DieeqWe 

fir«t  (ho  i<>(iiiii>  <  I  ]«ii:tN<iiu'n  and  then  the  bloi"  m  iho  wntor     i  ne  eonpooad 

salt  in  (hiH  solution  may  be  assumed  to  amour'  though  there  is  n  •anil  •>- 

ccsf.  ..t  ti,,.  i...ii.j..  ..f  potassium.   Of  this  solui  •  *-  dreps,  oonulolng  fV«« 

the  welfth  of  a  grain,  may  be  r  >•    It  roaj  be  nd«inls- 

tcro'i  rid  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  wi>  ; '»te  It  W, 

The  io<l>>  h>ilriir){ynito  of  poLisnium  was  suggested  by  V.  L.  Wmckler  as  aqualilai" 
of  the  organic  alkaloids,  with  which  ii  prodnw^  fnnnluhte  pr»»rip5t»tei»:  and  M»h«*9»i' 
has  been  used  by  I'rof.  F.  K    ' '  "   "  .  ^  j* 

loids  in  any  mixture  c«iii  *i".  • 

solution  made  with  1<*  640  giuiutiira  ui    vurrugito  BuuiiniBiv,  ntfO  gtsUiUiv^«  vi    •  '    •    .- 
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lassiuni;  and  a  litre  of  distilled  water.  For  the  value,  in  our  own  weights  and  measures,  of 
the  gramme  and  litre,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tables  iu  the  Appendix  of  this  work.  Of  the 
solution  thus  made  one  cubic  centimeter  precipitates,  of 

Brucia 0  0233  grammes. 

Veratria....  00269         *' 

Morphia....  00200         " 

Conia 000416       ♦< 

The  resulting  precipitates  are  hydriodates  of  the  alkaloids,  respectively,  with  iodide  of 
mercury.  They  form  in  acid,  neutral,  and  feebly  alkaline  liquids,  except  with  the  presence 
of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  by  which  they  are  dissolved.  For  those  who  may  not  possess  the 
requisite  iustruraents,  Prof.  Mayer  gives  the  following  table,  having  reference  to  ordinary 
ofl&cinal  weights.  The  solution  is  now  made  with  16-25  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  100 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  enough  distilled  water  to  make  altogether  12*6  troy- 
ounces,  or  6000  grains.   Of  this  solution  10  grains  will  precipitate,  of 


Aconitia......  0-0267  grammes. 

Atropia 00145 

Narcotina...  0-0213 
Strychnia...  00167 


Nicotia....  0-00405  grammes. 

Quinia 00108  ♦« 

Cinchonia  00102  •* 

Quinidia...  00120 


Aconitia 0-0534  grains.    Sulphateofi     n  ar^nn  „^^:^„ 

Atropia 0-0289      "  morphia.}    O'OoOO  grains. 


Sulphate  of  I  Q^^QQ 
atropia...  / 

Strychnia 0-0334 

Brucia 0-0466 

Morphia 0-0400 


Cinchonia.....  0-0204  grains. 

Sulphate  of  I  (^.Q  -  „ 

cinchonia  / 

Quinidia 0-0240  " 

Sulphate  of  1  Q.Q  g  ,. 

quinidia .  / 

Veratria 00538  " 


Conia 00083 

Nicotia 0-0081 

Quinia 0-0216 

Sulphate  of  I    Q.Q296 
quinia....  / 

For  further  observations  upon  Prof.  Mayer's  method  of  eiffecting  the  assay  of  the  alka- 
loids, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (Jan.  1863,  p.  20).     W. 

lODO-TANNIN.  The  solution  of  iodine  in  water,  made  with  the  assistance  of  tannic  acid, 
called  iodo-iannin,  has  been  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work.  {Seepages  470  and  941.)  M. 
Guilliermond,  of  Lyons,  makes  a  st/rvp  of  this  solution,  containing  about  a  grain  of  iodine 
to  the  fluidounce,  of  which  the  dose  is  a  tablespoonful,  gradually  increased.  B. 

lONIDIUM  MARCUCCI.  This  name  has  been  conferred  by  Dr.  Bancroft  upon  a  South 
American  plant,  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  a  medicine  used  with  great  asserted  advantage 
in  Maracaibo  and  elsewhere,  in  some  of  the  horrible  cutaneous  affections,  especially  ele- 
phantiasis, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  regions  of  this  continent  are  subject. 
A  specimen,  however,  received  from  Dr.  Bancroft,  was  found  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  lonidium  parviflorum  of  Ventinat.  The  medicine  is  called  by  the  Indians  cuichun- 
ckulli,  and  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iliobamba,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mountain  of  Chimborazo.  It  is  gaid  to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  occasionally  sialagogue,  and  in 
large  doses  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is  highly  probable  that  other 
vegetable  emeto-cathartics,  having  the  same  property  of  stimulating  the  secretions,  would 
be  found  equally  effectual.  For  an  account  of  what  is  known  in  relation  to  this  medicine, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  republished  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Fharm, 
(iii.  p.  125).  W. 

ISATIS  TINCTORIA.  Woad.  Pastel.  A  biennial  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  where  it  is 
also  cultivated.  The  leaves  have  a  fugitive  pungent  odour,  and  an  acrid  very  durable  taste, 
and  have  been  used  in  scorbutic  affections,  jaundice,  and  other  complaints;  but  the  plant 
is  valuable  only  as  the  source  of  a  blue  dye-stuff,  called  woad,  which  has  been  long  employed 
in  Europe,  though  at  present  nearly  superseded  by  indigo.  The  leaves  are  prepared  by 
grinding  them  to  a  paste,  which  is  made  into  balls,  placed  in  heaps,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
When  the  fermentation  is  at  an  end,  the  mass  falls  into  a  coarse  powder,  which  is  the  dye- 
stuff  in  question.  W. 

JEFFERSONIA  DIPHYLLA.  Twin-leaf.  This  is  a  small,  indigenous,  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial plant,  belonging  to  the  class  and  order  Octandria  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Ber- 
beridaceao.  From  a  knotty  rhizoma,  furnished  with  long  radicles,  arise  a  naked  one-flowered 
scape  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  leaves  which  stand  in  pairs  on  long  footstalks.  The  flower 
is  white,  with  a  four-leaved  coloured  calyx,  and  eight  petals;  and  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled, 
obovate,  substipitatc  capsule,  dehiscent  near  the  top,  with  many  oblong  seeds,  united  at  the 
base.  The  plant  grows  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  rhizoma,  which,  with  the 
rootlets  attached,  is  the  part  used,  has  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  taste, 
which  resides  in  its  cortical  part,  the  inner  portion  being  nearly  tasteless.  It  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  and  found  to  contain  albumen,  gum,  tannic  acid, 
starch,  pectin,  a  fatty  resin,  hard  resin,  sugar,  lignin,  and  a  peculiar  acrid  principle,  having 
acid  properties  and  resembling  polygalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  virtues  of  the 
root  reside.  The  root  is  said  to  be  emetic  in  large  doses,  tonic  and  expectorant  in  smaller 
doses,  and  not  unlike  seneka,  as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  {Am.  Journ  of 
Pharm.,  xxvii.  1.)  According  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  N.  York,  the  rhizoma  of  this  plant  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  berberina,  and  another  alkaloid  which  is  white  and  in  large  proportion, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  reactions  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentley,  of  London.  The  pe'tin  of 
Mr.  Wayne  he  considers  to  be  saponin.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  3  803,  [.  90.)     W. 
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JELLIES.  The  form  of  Jelly  is  sometimes  a  conTcnient  method  of  administering  medi- 
cines, especially  the  fixed  oils,  as  co4-livor  oil  and  castor  oil,  which  are  thus  rendered  les» 
adhesive  to  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  less  liable  to  leave  that  disagreeable  impression  ou 
the  palate  behind  them,  which  renders  such  medicines  often  so  offensive  that  it  becomes 
diflficult  to  administer  them.  While  preparing  the  jelly,  opportunity  is  also  offered  for  incor- 
porating sugar  and  aromatics  so  as  very  much  to  cover  the  offensive  taste  and  odour  of  th» 
oil.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  resinous  juices,  as  copaiba  and  some  varieties 
of  turpentine,  liquid  balsam  of  tolu,  &c.  The  following  is  a  formula  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Ed.  Parrish  and  Wm.  C.  Bakes.  ''Take  of  the  fixed  oil  or  liquid  resin  a  trot/ounce;  honey, 
syrup,  each,  half  a  troyounce;  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms;  Russian  isinglass /or^y 
grairu;  orange-flower  water  »ix  fluidrachma.  Dissolve  the  isinglass,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in 
half  a  fluidouuce  of  the  orange-flower  water,  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporates.  Triturate 
the  other  ingredients,  with  the  remainder  of  the  orange-flower  water,  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  in  a  warmed  mortar,  then  add  the  hot  solution  of  isinglass,  stir  the  mixture  as  it  cools, 
and  set  it  aside  to  gelatinize."  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  Jan.  18G1,  p.  4.)  Any  other  aromatic 
water  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  orange-flower,  and  cinnamon  water  diluted  with  an 
equal  measure  of  pure  water  would  probably  better  cover  the  offensive  taste.  In  refer- 
ence to  cod-liver  oil,  the  bitter-almond  or  cherry-laurel  water  would  be  still  more  effectual; 
care,  however,  being  taken  in  this  case,  that  the  water  is  duly  diluted,  lest  too  large  a  dose 
of  it  might  be  administered.  W. 

KALMIA  LATI  FOLIA.  ZflMr*/.  Mountain  Laurel.  Broad-leafed  Laurel.  Calico-bush.  This 
well-known  evergreen  inhabits  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  being  especially  abundant 
on  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  it  adorns  in  summer  with  its  elegant  flowers.  It 
ia  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  possessed  of  poisonous,  narcotic  pro- 
perties, and  have  been  used  in  medicine.  They  have  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Charles  Bullock, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  found  to  contain  gum,  tannic  acid,  resin,  chlorophyll,  fatty  matter,  a 
substance  resembling  mannite,  an  acrid  principle,  wax,  extractive,  albumen,  yellow  colour- 
ing matter,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  and  iron.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xx.  264.) 
They  are  said  to  prove  fatal  to  sheep  and  some  other  animals,  but  are  eaten  with  impunity 
by  deer,  goats,  and  partridges.  Dr.  Barton  states,  in  his  ♦'Collections,"  that  the  Indians 
sometimes  use  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  to  destroy  themselves.  It  is  said  that  death  has 
been  occasioned  by  eating  the  flesh  of  partridges  and  pheasants  which  have  fed  upon  them 
during  winter.  Dr.  N.  Shoemaker  published,  in  the  Xorth  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  two  cases  of  poisoning  which  resulted  from  eating  a  pheasant,  in  the  craw  of 
which  laurel  leaves  were  found.  The  symptoms  were  nausea,  temporary  blindness,  pain 
in  the  head,  dyspnoea,  pallid  countenance,  cold  extremities,  and  a  very  feeble  pulse,  which 
in  one  case  was  for  some  time  absent  at  the  wrist,  in  the  other  beat  only  forty  strokes  in 
the  minute.  In  both  cases  relief  was  afforded  by  vomiting,  produced  by  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour  of  mustard  mixed  with  warm  water.  A  case  of  similar  poisoning  is  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  (May,  1866,  p.  1014),  in  which  epigastric  tension  and  uneasi- 
ness, glowing  heat  of  the  head,  loss  of  sight,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  general  prostra- 
tion, and  twitchings  of  the  muscles  were  the  prominent  symptoms,  followed  by  nausea 
and  full  vomiting,  which  afforded  some  relief.  But  feelings  of  formication  and  weakness 
of  the  limbs,  with  great  prostration  of  the  circulation,  remained  for  several  hours,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  stimulants. 

Dr.  Barton  was  informed  that  the  powdered  leaves  were  employed  by  an  empiric  with 
success  in  certain  stages  of  fever;  and  Dr.  Thomas,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation,  ptiblished 
at  Philadelphia,  A.  D.  18t)2,  states  that  an  obstinate  case  of  diarrhrea  was  cured  by  a  decoc- 
tion, made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  eight  ounces  of  water  down  to  four  ounces. 
Thirty  drops  were  given  six  times  a  day;  but  this  quantity  produced  vertigo,  and  the  dose 
was  aftorwnr  1"  •  ••"•itod  only  four  times  daily.  The  leaves  are  said  to  have  been  used 
advantageoii  iiilis.     Externally  a]>plied,  in  the  shape  of  ointment  or  ilocoction, 

they  have  !■  i   useful  in  tinea  capitis,  psora,  und  other  cutaneous  aft'ections;  but 

caution  is  nrcoMnary  in  their  application,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Barton,  nervous  symptoms 
have  re>*ult(Ml  tVorn  tlir  external  use  of  the  decoction.  Dr.  Bigolow  has  seen  the  recently 
powdered  !•  ^os  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  without  perceptible  effect. 

It  is  prol.  i>ecie»  of  Kalniia,  as  K.  anguadfniia  or  ahe^p-laurrl,  and  K.plauea 

or  I  tics  identical  with  those  of  K.latifolia.     A  decoction  of  the 

1<  iised  by  the  negroes  of  North  Carolina  as  a  wash  for  an  ulocr- 

a;..     .1 :. V  ;.....;  Iocs.  W. 

LAHDANUM.  Ladanum.  A  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  various  species  of  Cistus, 
especially  C.  Crrticun,  f  i,i<!„„,t>rijj,  nn,l  c  /„,ir,t;j.„.  «,„..n  ,.v..rcT,-,.,.n  shrubs,  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Qrv  Icring  on  the  Medi- 

terranean.  Cponthob  s,  which  is  collected 

by  means  of  an  in.Htninieui  re.'^eiubling  a  rake,  with  leather  ilmiigs  instead  of  teeth,  which 
iB  drawn  over  the  plant.  The  juice  adheres  to  the  pieces  of  leather,  and  is  afterwards 
■eparatei.  U  is  said  that  labdauum  was  formerly  collected  by  combing  the  beards  of  goat« 
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which  had  been  browsing  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cistus;  and  Landerer  states  that  it  is  at 
the  present  time  gathered  in  the  same  way  in  Cyprus  from  sheep,  whose  fleeces  become 
loaded  with  it  while  they  are  pasturing.  (See  Pharm.  Joum.,  xi.  6.)  It  comes  chiefly 
from  the  Grecian  Islands.  Two  varieties  exist  in  commerce.  The  purest  labclanum  is  in 
masses  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  enclosed  in  bladders',  dark- 
red  almost  black  externally,  grayish  internally  when  first  broken,  of  the  consistence  of 
a  plaster,  softening  in  the  hand  and  becoming  adhesive,  of  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour 
like  that  of  amber,  and  of  a  bitter,  balsamic,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  inflamma- 
ble,  burning  with  a  clear  flame.  On  exposure  it  becomes  dry,  porous,  and  brittle.  Little 
of  this  variety  is  found  in  the  markets.  Common  labdanum  is  in  contorted  or  spiral  pieces, 
light,  porous,  blackish-gray,  hard  and  brittle,  not  softening  between  the  fingers,  similar 
in  odour  and  taste  to  the  preceding  variety,  but  less  inflammable,  and  mixed  with  sand 
and  other  earthy  matters,  which  are  obvious  to  the  sight.  A  specimen  exhibited  at  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  at  London,  was  in  flattish  pieces,  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
with  remains  of  leaves  on  one  side,  of  a  very  dark  greenish-brown  colour,  and  a  granular 
somewhat  shining  fracture.  Guibourt  found  in  lOU  parts  of  the  labdanum  in  masses,  86 
parts  of  resin  with  a  little  volatile  oil,  7  of  wax,  1  of  watery  extract,  and  6  of  earthy  sub- 
stances and  hair.  In  the  contorted  variety,  Pelletier  found  20  per  cent,  of  resin,  8-6  of 
gum  with  malate  of  lime,  0*6  of  malic  acid,  1*9  of  wax,  1*9  of  volatile  oil  including  loss, 
and  72  of  ferruginous  sand. 

Labdanum  is  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  given  in  catarrhal  and  dysen- 
teric afiFections.  At  present  it  is  employed  in  plasters,  but  seldom  even  for  that  purpose 
in  the  United  States.   It  is  sometimes  used  in  fumigation.  W. 

LAC.  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  several  trees  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
particularly  from  Croton  lacci/erum,  and  two  species  of  Ficus,  F.  religiosa,  and  F.  Indica.  It 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  surrounding  the  twigs  or  extreme  branches,  and  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  an  exudation  from  the  bark,  owing  to  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Coccus,  and  denominated  C.  Lacca.  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  an 
exudation  from  the  bodies  of  the  insects  themselves,  which  collect  in  great  numbers  upon 
the  twigs,  and  are  embedded  in  the  concreted  juice,  through  which  the  young  insects  eat 
a  passage  and  escape.  Several  varieties  are  known  in  commerce.  The  most  common  ave 
ttick-lac,  seed-lac,  and  shell-lac. 

Slick-lac  is  the  resin  as  taken  from  the  tree,  still  encrusting  the  small  twigs  around 
which  it  originally  concreted.  It  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  of  a  shining  fracture, 
translucent  at  the  edges,  inodorous,  and  of  an  astringent,  slightly  bitterish  taste.  Its  ex- 
ternal surface  is  perforated  with  numerous  minute  pores,  as  if  made  by  a  needle ;  and 
when  broken  it  exhibits  many  oblong  cells,  often  containing  the  dead  insect.  When  chewed 
it  colours  the  saliva  beautifully  red,  and,  when  burnt,  difi'uses  a  strong,  agreeable  odour. 
It  is  in  great  measure  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Seed-lac  consists  of  minute  irregular  fragments,  broken  from  the  twigs,  and  partially 
exhausted  by  water.  It  is  of  a  light  or  dark-brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  or  yellow, 
feebly  shining,  almost  tasteless,  and  capable  of  imparting  to  water  less  colour  than  the 
8tick-lac,  sometimes  scarcely  colouring  it  at  all.  It  is  occasionally  mixed  with  small  frag- 
ments of  the  twigs. 

Shell-lac  is  prepared  by  melting  the  stick-lac  or  seed-lac,  previously  deprived  of  its  soluble 
colouring  matter,  straining  it,  and  pouring  it  upon  a  flat  smooth  surface  to  harden.  It  is 
in  thin  fragments  of  various  sizes,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  thick,  often  somewhat  curved, 
of  a  lighter  or  darker  brown  colour  inclining  more  or  less  to  red  or  yellow,  shining,  more 
or  less  transparent,  hard  and  brittle,  inodorous  and  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat.  According  to  Ober- 
dorff"er,  cold  ether  takes  from  shell-lac  only  about  6  per  cent.,  consisting  of  wax;  and 
adulteration  with  resins  soluble  in  ether  is  thus  readily  detected.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm. ^ 
July,  1861,  p.  313.) 

A  variety  of  lac  is  mentioned  by  writers  in  the  form  of  cakes,  called  cake-lac  or  Zwrnp- 
lac  {lacca  in placentis) ;  but  this  is  at  present  rare  in  commerce. 

According  to  John,  lac  consists  of  resin,  colouring  matter,  a  peculiar  principle  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  called  laccin,  a  little  wax,  and  various  saline  matters  in  small 
proportion.  The  resin,  according  to  Unverdorben,  consists  of  several  distinct  resinous 
principles  difi'ering  in  their  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  laccin  is  nearly  or  quite 
wanting  in  shell-lac,  which  also  contains  scarcely  any  of  the  colouring  principle.  Mr. 
Hatchett  found  in  stick-lac  68  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  10  of  colouring  matter;  in  seed-lac  88'5 
per  cent,  of  resin,  and  2-5  of  colouring  matter;  in  shell-lae  90-9  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  0-6 
of  colouring  matter.  The  other  constituents,  according  to  this  chemist,  are  wax  and  gluten, 
besides  foreign  matters. 

Lac  in  its  crude  state  is  slightly  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medione;  but  at 
present  it  is  not  employed.  Shell-lac  is  wholly  inert.  Stick-lac  and  seed-lac  are  used  on 
aocount  of  the  colouring  principle  which  they  contain.   Shell-lac,  as  well  as.  the  other 
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varieties  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter,  is  applied  to  numerous  purposes  in  the  arts. 
.It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  aeaUng  vcaz.    The  best  red  sealing  tcax  is  made  by  melting  to* 

f ether,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  48  parts  of  shell-lac,  19  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  1  of 
alsam  of  Peru,  and  mixing  with  the  melted  mass  32  parts  of  finely  powdered  cinnabar. 
But  common  resin  is  often  substituted  in  part  for  the  lac,  and  a  mixture  of  red  lead  and 
chalk  for  the  cinnabar.  The  best  black  sealing  wax  consists  of  60  parts  of  lac,  10  of  tur- 
pentine, and  30  of  levigated  bone-black;  the  best  yellow  sealing  wax,  of  60  parts  of  lac,  12 
of  turpentine,  and  '24  of  chromate  of  lead.  (lierzelius.)  Lac  is  also  used  as  a  varnish,  and 
forms  an  excellent  cement  for  broken  porcelain  and  earthenware.  It  has  been  highly  re- 
commended as  an  adbesivo  material  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  It  is  prepared 
for  use  by  dissolving,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  alcohol  contained  in  a  glass  bottle, 
sufficient  lac  to  give  it  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  then  closing  the  bottle.  It  is  used  by 
simply  spreading  it  on  the  bandages.  W. 

LACTATE  OF  ZINC.  Zinei  Lactas.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  first  obtaining  lactate 
of  potassa  by  double  decomposition  between  lactate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  pota^sa,  and 
then  adding  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  lactate,  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  to  one 
of  acetate  of  zinc.  By  a  new  double  decomposition,  lactate  of  zinc,  on  account  of  its  sparing 
solubility  in  cold  water,  is  deposited  in  crystals,  and  acetate  of  potassa  remains  in  solution. 
The  crystals  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  thera  in  boiling  water,  and  recrystallizing.  This 
salt  is  in  the  form  of  white  plates,  soluble  in  sixty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  six  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  highly  saccharine,  with  a  styptio 
after-taste.    Exposed  to  heat  it  bears  a  temperature  of  392°  without  decomposition. 

Lactate  of  zinc  has  been  brought  forward  by  M.  Herpin  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy ;  and, 
after  a  trial  of  it  in  this  disease  for  nearly  two  years,  he  concludes  that  it  is  at  least  as  effi- 
cacious as  the  oxide,  with  the  advantages  of  being  better  borne,  and  more  easily  taken. 
The  dose  is  two  grains  three  times  a  day,  given  in  pill,  and  gradually  increased  until  it 
amounts  to  ten  grains.  The  best  time  for  taking  it  is  about  an  hour  after  meals.  In  M. 
Herpin's  cases  it  was  continued  for  from  five  to  twelve  months.  B. 

LAKES.  These  arc  compounds  of  vegetable  or  animal  colouring  principles  with  alumina 
or  other  metallic  oxide,  and  are  usually  obtiiined  by  adding  alum  or  bichloride  of  tin  to  ths 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  water,  and  precipitating  by  means  of  an  alkali.  The 
alumina  or  oxide  of  tin  unites  with  the  colouring  matter  at  the  moment  of  separation,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Lakes  are  obtained  in  this  way  from  cochineal,  madder, 
Brazil  wood,  seed-lac,  French  berries,  &c.    They  are  used  in  painting.  W. 

LAURUS  NOBILIS.  The  Bag  Tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  commonly  called  bag  berries, 
was  one  of  the  officinals  of  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  has  been  omitted  in  the 
British.  The  tree  belongs  to  Enneandria  Monogynia  in  the  Linnman  system,  and  to  the 
natural  order  Lauraceae.  The  following  is  the  generic  character  of  Laurus  as  given  by 
Lindley  in  his  Flora  Medica.  •♦/Voirer*  dioecious  or  hermaphrodite,  involucrated.  Calgx 
four-parted;  segments  equal,  deciduous.  Fertile  stamens  twelve  in  three  rows;  the  outer 
alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  all  with  two  glands  in  the  middle  or  above  it, 
Anthtrs  oblong,  two-celled,  all  looking  inwards.  Fertile  Jiowers  with  two  to  four  castrated 
males  surrounding  the  ovary.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit  succulent,  seated  in  the  irregular  bast 
of  the  calyx.  Umbels  axillary,  stalked."  Laurus  nobilis  is  an  evergreen  tree,  attaining  in 
its  native  climate  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  fecL  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short 
petioles,  ' '  ' '•■'  ,.••:-,■  *■ -iTnes  wavy,  veined,  of  a  firm  texture,  smooth,  shin- 
ing, dc«  I  Kjc,  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  of  % 
yellowi^  'i  -mall  clusters  of  three  or  four  togeibfr.  uion  a  com- 
mon peduncle  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  The  corolla  is  divided  into  four  •  nts. 
The  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  when  ripe  of  h  .ijde, 
nearly  black  colour.  TIjc  bay  tree,  so  famous  among  the  ancients,  is  a  native  «>1  tiiu  coun- 
tries oordcring  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  leaves  and  fruit,  and  an  oil  expressed  from  the 
latter,  arc  the  parts  used. 

The  Ifcivis  have  a  fragrant  odour,  especially  when  bruised,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic,  some- 
«i,,),i  fiuiri.wr.nf  t.iwt  .     11. ..V  1  ;..i.i  ).v  .livi ;ii.,ti.,i.  .,  ,r.„.,.i.;.i._,.,ji....-  .-..1  ..;i,.  ,v;i    ..T>,»n  which 

ur.   The 
11  a  thin, 
friable  eiivelupv;  ur  liii'v  uiay  be  cua?«i<lervd  as  drupes,  with  a  kernel  divisible  into  two 
lobes.   Thoy  havo  tlio  «n»n«»  nromatic  odonr  nnd  fnntc  n?*  tlm  leaves,  but  are  more  pungent. 
Besides  u-  ,  mjiy  bo  neparated  by  expres- 

sion or  the  frc-^h  fniit.  is  concrete,  ot 

a  green i  mie  on,  w'     ^       -   ■  \l»ly  aro- 

matic,  i  l>leofthc'  ^rcen.  is 

said  to  b-  ■    ^  :.:..:  ^   : .,  ;  I'ssed  oil.    T:.  ^  »>««  de- 

tected by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  wiiich  dixsolvcfi  the  laurel  <>il  md 

oil  of  the  bay  tree  are  excitant  and  narcotic;  but  at  present  arc  i.  >   >  as 
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medicine«.  and  in  this  country  are  scarcely  employed  in  any  manner.  Their  chief  use  ia 
to  communicate  a  pleasant  odour  to  external  remedies.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says  that  he  has 
found  an  infusion  of  the  berries  useful  in  impetigo.  W. 

LATVSONIA  INERMIS.  Henna  Plant.  This  belongs  to  Octandria  Monogynia  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system,  and  to  the  natural  family  of  Salioariaj.  It  is  a  shrub  growing  in  the  Levant, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  and  well  known  as  the  source  of  a  dye-stuff  denominated  henna, 
much  used  throughout  the  Mahomedan  countries  of  the  East.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Egypt.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  pungent  odour;  and  a  distilled  water  is  prepared  from 
them,  used  by  the  women  as  a  cosmetic.  The  fruit  is  thought  to  have  emmenagogue  pro- 
perties. But  the  leaves  are  the  part  which  constitute  the  henna  of  commerce.  They  are 
used  by  the  females  to  give  an  orange  colour  to  their  feet  and  hands,  and  a  golden  hue 
to  their  hair.  They  are  also  employed  to  stain  common  wood  in  imitation  of  mahogany. 
Henna  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  strongly  astringent.  It  has  been  chemically  exam- 
ined by  Abd-el-Aziz,  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  a  former  pupil  in  the  laboratory  for  dyeing,  connected 
with  the  famous  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris.  He  found  in  it  a  brown  substance, 
of  a  resinoid  fracture,  having  the  chemical  properties  which  characterize  the  tannins,  and 
therefore  named  by  him  hennotannic  acid.  (Journ.  dePharm.,  Janv.  1863,  p.  35.)  Henna  is 
used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  locally,  as  a  remedy  in  leprosy  and  other  affections 
of  the  skin.  The  fresh  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  by  Ainslie  to  be  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. {Merat  et  De  Lens.)  W. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE.  Marsh  Tea.  Rosmarinus  SylvestrU.  A  small  evergreen  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  swamps  and  other  wet  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  more  southern  latitudes.  The  leaves  have  a  balsamic 
odour,  and  an  aromatic,  camphorous,  bitter  taste;  lyid  contain,  among  other  ingredients, 
volatile  oil  and  tannin.  They  are  thought  to  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  have  been 
employed  in  exanthematous  diseases  to  allay  irritation,  in  hooping-cough,  in  dysentery, 
and  in  various  cutaneous  affections,  particularly  leprosy  and  scabies.  In  complaints  of  the 
skin,  they  are  used  both  internally  and  externally  in  the  form  of  decoction.  When  placed 
among  clothes,  they  are  said  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  moths.  In  Germany  they  are  some- 
times substituted  for  hops  in  the  preparation  of  beer.  Ledum  Latifolium,  or  Labrador  tea,  which 
is  a  larger  plant  than  the  preceding,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  in  damp  places 
in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  leaves  have  an  agreeable  odour 
and  taste,  and  are  esteemed  pectoral  and  tonic.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea  during  the  war  of  independence.  W. 

LEEK.  Porrum.  The  Bulb  of  Allium  Porrum.  The  leek  is  a  biennial  bulbous  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  this  country  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  All  parts  of  it  have  an  offensive  pungent  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste,  de- 
pendent on  an  essential  oil,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by  decoction,  and  may 
be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  The  bulb,  which  is  the  medicinal  portion,  consists  of 
concentric  layers,  like  the  onion,  which  it  resembles  in  medical  properties,  though  some- 
what milder.  It  is  gently  stimulant,  with  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  kidneys.  The  expressed 
juice  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm,  mixed  with  syrup.  This  species  of  Allium 
is  not  used  medicinally  in  the  United  States.  W. 

LEONUllUS  CARDIACA.  Common  Motherwort.  {Or ay's  Manual,  ^.Z\l.)  A  perennial  labi- 
ate herb,  thought  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  but  growing  wild  in  this  country  in  waste  places, 
around  dwellings,  &c.  The  whole  plant  is  used.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  a 
bitterish  somewhat  pungent  taste,  which  it  no  doubt  owes  to  a  volatile  oil.  Its  vernacular 
name  implies  its  possession,  in  common  estimation,  of  some  influence  over  the  uterine 
functions;  and,  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  amenon-hoea, 
suppression  of  the  lochia,  and  in  hysterical  affections.  W. 

LIATRIS  SPICATA.  Gay-feather.  Button  Snakeroot.  An  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  natural  meadows  and  moist  grounds  throughout  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
It  has  a  tuberous  root,  and  an  erect  annual  stem,  which  terminates  in  a  spike  of  beautiful, 
purple,  compound  flowers,  appearing  in  August.  The  root  is  said  by  Schoepf  to  have  a 
terebinthinate  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  terebinthinate  taste  ;  to  be  possessed  of  diure- 
tic properties;  and  to  be  useful  in  gonorrhoea  and  sorethroat;  being  employed  internally 
in  the  shape  of  decoction  in  the  former  complaint,  and  as  a  gargle  in  (he  latter.  Pursh  in- 
forms us  that  L.  scariosa  and  Z.  tquarrosa  are  known  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  by  the  name  of  rattlesnake's  master;  and  that  their  roots  are  employed  to  cure  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake,  being  bruised  and  applied  directly  to  the  wound,  while  their  detootion 
in  milk  is  taken  internally.  According  to  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  all  the  tuberous  rooted 
species  of  Liatris  are  active  plants,  and  appear  to  be  diuretic.  W 

LIGUSTICUM  LEVISTICUM.  Lovage.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wiM  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  sweetish,  aro- 
matic odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  When  wounded  it  emits  a  yellow  opaque  juice, 
which  concretes  into  a  brownish  resinous  substance,  not  unlike  opopauax.   The  roots,  gtem% 
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leayes,  and  seeds  have  all  been  employed  ;  but  the  last  hare  the  aromatic  properties  of  the 
plant  ia  the  highest  degree.  They  are  small,  OTate-oblong,  somewhat  flattcne<l,  curred, 
Btrongly  ribbed,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  The  medical  properties  of  lovage  art 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  angelica.  It  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  and  has  been  employed 
M  a  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue.  The  best  form  for  administration  is  that 
of  infusion.  The  colouring  principle  has  been  isolated  by  M.  J.  Nicklfes,  who  gives  it  the 
name  of  ligulin^  and  suggests  an  important  application  of  it  that  may  be  made  in  testing 
drinking  water.  If  a  drop  of  its  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  is  made  to  fall  into  distilled 
water,  it  imparts  to  the  liquid  its  own  fine  crimson  red  colour,  which  undergoes  no  change; 
but  if  limestone  water  be  substituted,  the  red  colour  disappears  in  a  few  seconds,  and  is 
followed  by  a  beautiful  blue.  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Mai,  1859,  p.  329.)  W. 

LIGUSTRUM  VULGARE.  Privet.  A  shrub  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height,  growing  wild 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  usually  in  hedges  and  by  the  roadside.  The  leavtSf 
which  have  an  astringent,  bitter  taste,  and  the^oirrr^,  which  are  small,  snow-white,  and  of 
an  agreeable  odour,  have  been  used  in  the  form  of  decoction,  in  sorethroat,  and  aphthous 
and  scorbutic  ulceration  of  the  mouth.  The  berries  are  black,  have  a  sweetish,  bitter  taste, 
and  are  siiid  to  possess  purgative  properties,  and  to  colour  the  urine  brown.  They  are  some- 
times used  for  dyeing.  The  bark  was  analyzed  by  M.  G.  Potex,  who  found  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance which  he  denominated  ligustrin,  besides  mannite,  sugar,  muco-saccharine  matter, 
starch,  chlorophyll,  bitter  extractive,  bitter  resin,  tannin,  albumen,  and  salts.  [Am.  Journ, 
0/ Fharm.,  xii.  347.)  W. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM.  Common  White  Lily.  This  well-known  plant  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  bulb,  which  consists  of  im- 
bricated fleshy  scales,  is  without  odour,  but  has  a  peculiar,  disagreeable,  somewhat  bitter, 
and  mucilaginous  taste.  It  contains  much  mucilage,  and  a  small  proportion  of  an  acrid 
principle,  which  is  dissipated  or  destroyed  by  roasting  or  boiling.  In  the  recent  state,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  with  advantage  in  dropsy.  Boiled  with  water  or  milk,  it  forms  a 
good  emollient  cataplasm,  more  used  in  popular  than  in  regular  practice.  The  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  odour,  which  they  impart  to  oil  or  lard;  and  an  ointment  or  liniment  is  some- 
times prepared  from  them,  and  used  as  a  soothing  application  in  external  inflammations. 
A  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston,  in  which  a  little  girl  appeared  to  havo 
been  poisoned  by  the  pollen  of  the  tiger-lily  (Lilium  bulbiferumf),  which  the  child  had  intro- 
duced into  her  nostrils  and  probably  swallowed.  She  was  affected  with  vomiting,  purging, 
drowsincijs,  &c.,  from  which,  however,  she  recovered.  (Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1803, 
p.  271.)  W. 

LINT.  As  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  surgeon,  and  a  necessary  article  of  sale 
to  the  apothecary,  this  seems  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  require  a  brief  notice  in  the  present 
place.  The  term  lint  strictly  speaking  is  applicable,  as  its  name  implies,  to  a  substanco 
prepared  from  linen.  It  is  in  fact  linen  made  soft  and  somewhat  fleecy  by  various  me- 
chanical processes,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  dressing  of  wounds.  The  qualities 
r.'Mnii ..  !  Mt  good  lint  are  1,  perfect  softness  to  prevent  mechanical  irritation  to  the  wound, 
L'  -  of  texture  to  render  it  capable  of  absorbing  the  secretions  from  the  surfaces 

t  is  applied,  3.  a  certain  tenacity  so  that  it  may  receive  unctuous  dressings,  yet 

with  a  facility  of  being  torn  in  one  direction,  and  4.  sufl^cicnt  firmness  of  fibre  to  prevent 
sm'ill  portions  from  being  easily  separated,  and  remaining  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound. 
A  ' .  nnd  still  frequently  made  for  domestic  purposes,  it  consists  of  old  linen  scraped 

\'_  :    i  knife  with  the  hand,  and  thus  brought  into  a  soft  flocoulent  state,  almost  dea- 

tiiM 1   ^      '  '     *"' —     ''  •      *  vious  that,  though  this  answers  some  of  the  ab>  •     -—-"■: 

tions.  it  oil  (jthers,  and  is  unfit  for  general  surgical  use. 

readily  a-l:  .  of  cerates,  aud  must  very  often  leave  portions  ...      . 

Stance  in  tiie  wound,  i  future  sources  of  irritation.    Much  better  is  the  old-fash- 

ioned lint,  made  by  n.  ..rked  by  the  hand.    This  was  formerly,  an  1  may  still  ho 

made,  in  large  quantities.   (jM  linen  was  used  for  the  purpose,  such  asshir*  .  tnhlo- 

cloth^,  kc,  and  generally  In  irr«»crnlar  piopo<«.    Thin  was  first  cleansed  thoi  vash- 

i!i  '         ip  and  w:i'  '  ",  ley  of  soda  or  pearla.«ii.    .>(iineiimes, 

V  red,  it  wu  1.    Thus  prepared,  it  was  operated  oa 

>  »■'"■•  ••■}  1  cylindor,  was  •.M»""i«i.>.|  »«  ihn 

;  'orvals  of  one  r 

H  ..;  1  from  the  niacK  .^ 

of  Ibe  tlirpad  bccami  i  and  loose,  so  as  to  give  a  flos.<«y  charaot»r  m  ilie  fabric. 

1  -  render  ?t  •m<»oth,  i-  •■<]  fhrniiph  roHcrs,  and  its  ragged  r\,:<'H  worv  frimnied.   Of 

ecur«i  :  to  the  rli  .      1 ; 

and  tl  .-i;  the  fiii<  ;  y 

as  ad'  ftir,  while  the  thitKcr  win-  Dri.ti  ;ni;ijin.d 

lo  the 

InL..^.  ^ —  _.  ....J.  „.;.—;,..-, ^^„  ..cic  invented  and  patented  for  manufacturing 
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lint  on  the  large  scale.  Thus  made,  it  is  distinguished  in  the  shops  as  patent  lint.  This  ii 
generally  prepared  out  of  cloth  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  has  what- 
ever advantage  may  be  derived  from  uniformity  of  shape  and  consistence.  In  other  re- 
spectt,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  article;  espe- 
cially, as,  in  consequence  of  competition,  cotton,  being  the  cheaper  article,  has  frequently 
been  in  part  or  altogether  substituted  for  linen.  It  is  said  that  lint  may  be  rapidly  pre- 
pared, by  attaching  a  piece  of  linen  to  the  toothed  cylinder  of  the  common  carding  machine. 
(Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Oct.  4,  1862.) 

Cotton  is  in  several  respects  inferior  to  linen  for  the  preparation  of  lint ;  and,  unless  ita 
presence  in  any  manufactured  article  sold  by  this  name  be  made  known,  it  should  be  looked 
on  as  a  fraudulent  substitution.  Its  fibre  is  less  soft  and  therefore  more  likely  to  irritate; 
it  has  much  less  absorbing  power;  and  it  conveys  heat  less  rapidly.  The  following  are 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished.  {Dr.  Eltner.)  1.  A  linen  thread  when  held  erect, 
and  set  on  fire,  appears,  after  the  flame  is  extinguished,  in  a  smooth  continuous  form,  while 
cotton  thread  similarly  treated  has  a  tufted  aspect.  2.  Under  a  microscope  which  magni- 
fies 300  diameters,  the  linen  fibre  appears  to  be  a  straight  nearly  solid  cylinder,  with  a 
slender  central  canal;  the  cotton,  flattened  as  a  piece  of  tape,  with  a  wide  canal,  and 
often  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  3.  The  potassa  test,  proposed  by  Bottger,  consists  in  ex- 
posing the  doubtful  substance  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  potassa. 
If  made  of  linen,  it  will  in  two  minutes  assume  a  deep-yellow  colour;  if  of  cotton,  it  will 
either  remain  colourless,  or  will  become  very  faintly  yellow;  and  if  the  texture  be  com- 
posed of  both,  it  will  exhibit  a  streaked  or  mottled  aspect.  The  examination  must  be  quickly 
made,  as  the  yellow  colour  of  the  potassa  becomes  faint  with  time.  4.  Sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves the  linen  fibre,  while  it  leaves  that  of  cotton  little  changed.  5.  Linen  thoroughly 
oiled  has  the  transparent  appearance  of  oiled  paper;  cotton  remains  white  and  opaque. 
6.  Tinctures  of  all  organic  red  dye-stuffs,  as  cochineal,  madder,  &c.,  give  a  much  deeper 
colour  to  linen  than  to  cotton,  and  cause  a  mottled  appearance  when  the  two  are  mixed. 

Tow,  and  hemp  in  the  state  of  oakum,  have  been  employed  for  dressing  wounds;  but  they 
are  only  applicable  as  exterior  dressings  to  absorb  the  pus,  when  the  discharge  of  this  is 
very  copious.  Charpie,  so  much  used  by  French  surgeons  in  dressing  wounds  from  the 
bottom,  generally  consists  of  bundles  of  straight  threads,  each  four  or  five  inches  long, 
made  by  unravelling  old  rather  coarse  linen.  It  is  much  inferior  as  a  dressing  for  wounds 
to  our  best  forms  of  lint.  On  the  subject  of  lint,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  article 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (x.  241) ;  and  to  another  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
(July,  1861,  p.  359).  W. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM.  Purging  Flax.  This  has  been  brought  hither  from  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  because,  though  formerly  one  of  the  Edinburgh  ofl&cinals,  it  was  discarded 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  British  standard.  The  character  of  the  genus  to  which 
t^is  plant  belongs  will  be  found  under  Linum,  in  Part  I.  Purging  flax  is  an  annual  plant, 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  having  erect,  slender  stems,  dichotomous  near  the  summit,  fur- 
nished with  opposite,  obovatelanceolate,  entire  leaves,  and  bearing  minute  white  flowers, 
the  petals  of  which  are  obovate  and  acute.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  not  found  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  never  employed  as  a  medicine.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid,  and  imparts  its  virtues  to  water,  which  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  It 
appears  to  owe  its  activity  to  a  peculiar  drastic  principle,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
linin,  and  which  is  afforded  most  largely  by  the  plant  after  the  flower  has  fallen.  {Pharm, 
Central  Blaii,  1841,  p.  110.)  Purging  flax  formerly  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  Europe  as 
a  gentle  cathartic,  but  fell  into  disuse.  Attention  has  been  ag:ain  called  to  it  as  an  excellent 
remedy  in  muscular  rheumatism,  catarrhal  affections,  and  dropsy  with  disease  of  the  liver. 
From  four  to  eight  grains  of  the  extract,  given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  are  said  to  operate  as 
a  purgative  and  diuretic,  without  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  (Medical  Times,  July,  1850.) 
A  drachm  of  the  powder,  or  an  infusion  containing  the  virtues  of  two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  herb,  may  be  taken  for  a  dose.  W. 

LIQUIDAMBAR  STYRACIFLUA.  Sweet  Gum.  An  indigenous  tree,  growing  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  New  England  to  Louisiana,  and  flourishing  also  in  Mexico, 
where,  as  well  as  in  our  Southern  States,  it  sometimes  attains  a  great  magnitude.  In  warm 
latitudes  a  balsamic  jiiice  flows  from  its  trunk  when  wounded.  This  has  attracted  some 
attention  in  Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  liquidamber,  or  copalm  balsam,  and 
is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  liquid  gtorax.  It  is  not  afforded  by  the  trees  which 
grow  in  the  Middle  .Atlantic  States,  but  is  obtained  in  the  Western  States  bordering  on  the 
Ohio,  and  in  those  further  south,  as  far  as  Mexico.  It  is  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
honey,  more  or  less  transparent,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  balsamio 
odour,  and  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste.  By  cold  it  becomes  thicker  and  less  transpa- 
rent. It  concretes  also  by  time,  assuming  a  darker  colour.  It  is  sometimes  collected  in  the 
form  of  tears,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  concretion  of  the  exuded  juice.  According  to 
M.  Bonastre,  it  contains  a  colourless  volatile  oil,  a  semi-concrete  substance  wliich  risf.s  in 
distillation  and  is  separated  from  the  water  by  ether,  a  minute  proportion  of  benzoic  acid, 
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a  jellow  colouring  substance,  an  oleo-resin,  and  a  peculiar  principle,  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcobol,  for  which  M.  Bonastre  proposes  the  name  of  atyracin.  The  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid  is  greatly  increased  by  time.  Mr.  Hodgson  obtained  from  a  specimen  which 
he  examined  4-2  per  cent.  [Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  vi.  190.)  According  to  Mr- 
Daniel  Hanbury,  the  acid  contained  in  it  is  the  cinnamic,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  products 
oft:  '  '  unbar  trees,  (-4m.  ^oum.  o//'Aarm.,  xxix.  478.)  Examined  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Creecy, 
of  >  ,  it  was  found,  besides  a  volatile  odorous  principle,  and  30  per  cent,  of  a  hard 

resJLi,  ...  V,...  :.iin  cinnamic  acid  as  the  prominent  acid  ingredient,  yet  associated  with  a  small 
proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  (Ibid.,  May,  I860,  p.  199.) 

Another  product  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  tree  by  boiling  the  young  branches 
in  water,  and  skimming  off  the  fluid  which  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  of  a  thicker  consist- 
ence and  darker  colour  than  the  preceding,  is  nearly  opaque,  and  abounds  in  impurities. 
This  also  has  been  confounded  with  liquid  storax,  which  it  resembles  in  properties,  though 
derived  from  a  different  source.  It  is  said  to  be  used  in  Texas  in  coughs.  (Gammage,  iV.  0. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ..,  xii.  636.) 

Liquidiimber  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  storax,  but  is  very  seldom  used, 
and  is  almost  unknown  in  the  shops  of  the  United  States.  The  concrete  juice  is  said  to  be 
chewed  in  the  Western  States  in  order  to  sweeten  the  breath.  Dr.  Gammage  states  that  the 
juice  is  employed  popularly  in  Texas  as  an  addition  to  excitant  ointments.  According  to 
C.  W.  Wright,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  with  great  advantage  in  the 
Western  States  in  the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  of  summer,  especially  in  children.  It  is  taken 
in  the  form  of  syrup,  which  may  be  prepared  from  the  bark  in  the  same  manner  as  the  syrup 
of  wild-cherry  bark,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is  a  fluidounce  for  an 
adult,  repeated  after  each  stool.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xxxii.  126.)  The  editor  of 
the  Va.  Medical  Journal  (Aug.  1856,  p.  143)  states  that  the  use  of  a  decoction  of  the  bark  in 
milk  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Virginia,  as  a  remedy  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children. 

Liquidambar  Allingia  is  said  to  exude  a  balsam  in  the  Tennasserim  Provinces  of  India, 
somewhat  resembling  liquid  storax.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  viii.  243.)  W. 

LITHOSPERMUM  OFFICINALE.  Oromwell.  Milium  Solis.  A  European  perennial,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  ovate,  of  a  grayish-white  or  pearl  colour,  shining,  rather  larger  than 
millet  seeds,  and  of  a  stony  hardness,  from  which  the  generic  name  of  the  plant  originated. 
From  an  opinion  formerly  prevalent,  that  nature  indicates  remedies  adapted  to  certain  dis- 
eases by  some  resemblance  between  the  remedy  and  the  character  of  the  complaint  or  of 
the  part  affected,  the  seeds  of  this  plant  were  applied  to  the  treatment  of  calculous  disor- 
ders; and  they  retained  their  ground  in  the  estimation  of  physicians  as  a  diuretic,  useful  in 
complaints  of  the  urinary  passages,  long  after  the  fanciful  notion  in  which  their  use  ori- 
ginated had  been  abandoned.  But  they  are  at  present  considered  nearly  inert,  and  are  not 
employed.  W. 

LITMUS.  LACicts.  Ed.  Turnsole.  Toumeaot,  Orteille,  Fr.  This  is  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter  derived  from  Roceella  tinetoria  and  other  lichens.  Three  purple  or  blue  colouring 
8ubf»tancp'«  are  known  in  commerce,  obtaine<l  from  lichenous  plants.  They  are  called  sevc- 
rall  •    .   ■•  employed  are  different  species  of  Roceella,  Lt- 

en:  n  alpine  or  maritime  rocks,  in  various  parts  of 

Ih.*  .  11'  collec"- '  •'■'•'••  upon  the  European  and  African 

co.i^t-  '^  the  Azon  i.  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verds. 

The  i>i!  .  ,     .     I    are  probu!   ^  ra  (artarea  or  Tartarean  f»ow, 

growing  in  tne  north  of  Europe,  and  Koecella  tinetoria  or  orchilla  weed,  which  abounds  upoa 
the  African  and  insular  coasts,  and  is  called  commercially,  in  common  with  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  Angola  weed,  Canary  weed,  &o.,  according  to  the  place  from  which  it  may 
be  brought. 

The  I  '  .   '     '•  V   •  '  ■  •    "    •        V  ^  •  ;       •       '  V  nre  them- 

selves <-  vinmonia. 

Til'-  '■  ,  ...  ..  .... .i^  10  their 

u  louring  matters  are  deve- 

loi  ices  at  least,  undergoes  a 

series  ■  ■  before  the  uliii;  1.     Dr.  Stenhouse  proposes  that  the 

principl  .  be  extraotod  fVo'  pl^^.^*  of  rr.l!f»r«f  ion,  "o  n«  to  diminish 

the  cost  ol"  cirrmgc.    F-  '••  ma- 

cerated with  milk  of  1.  '  or 

t.Cr'--  -.-•  '  -  '  •'-  ■  •  .  li.t'  Co- 
lo lie  of  the 

j,I  _ ...  i  <'i)ltjtion 

o:  t>e  ad'led  to  their  alo<                    uro.    in  tti                              rich 

VI.,  1;   in  the  latter,  a  dee]>                  1  colour  in-                              •»«»• 

douu  fadctf.  All  the  ihroo  colouring  substances  above  referred  to  may  be  obtained  from  th« 
eame  plant. 
Lacmut  or  litmu*  is  prepared  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  Holland.    The  process  consists 
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in  macei'iting  the  coarsely  powdered  lichens,  in  wooden  vessels  under  shelter,  for  several 
weeka,  with  occasional  agitation,  in  a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  and  potash  or  soda.  A  fer- 
mentation ensues,  and  the  mass,  becoming  first  red  and  ultimately  blue,  is  after  the  last 
change  removed,  mixed  with  calcareous  or  siliceous  matter  to  give  it  consistence,  and  with 
indigo  to  deepeu  the  colour,  and  then  introduced  into  small  moulds,  where  it  hardens.  It 
comes  to  us  in  rectangular  cakes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  light,  fri- 
able, finely  granular,  of  an  indigo-blue  or  deep-violet  colour,  and  scattered  over  with  white 
saline  points.  It  has  the  combined  odour  of  indigo  and  violets,  tinges  the  saliva  of  a  deep- 
blue,  and  is  somewhat  pungent  and  saline  to  the  taste.  From  most  vegetable  blues  it  differs 
in  not  being  rendered  green  by  alkalies.  It  is  reddened  by  acidt,  and  restored  to  its  original 
blue  colour  by  alkalies. 

Its  chief  use  in  medicine  is  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  For  this  purpose  it  is  employed 
either  in  infusion,  or  in  the  form  of  litmus-paper.  The  infusion,  usually  called  tincture  of 
litmus,  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  litmus  to  twenty  of  distilled  water, 
and  two  parts  of  alcohol  may  be  added  to  preserve  it.  Litmus-paper  is  prepared  by  first 
forming  a  strong  clear  infusion  with  one  part  of  litmus  to  four  of  water,  and  dipping  slips 
of  white  unsized  paper  into  it,  or  applying  it  by  a  brush  to  one  surface  only  of  the  paper 
The  paper  should  then  be  carefully  dried,  and  kept  in  well-stopped  vessels,  from  which  the 
light  is  excluded.  It  should  have  a  uniform  blue  or  slightly  purple  colour,  neither  very  light 
nor  very  dark.  As  a  test  for  alkalies,  the  paper  may  be  stained  with  an  infusion  of  litmus 
previously  reddened  by  an  acid. 

Orchil  or  archil,  as  prepared  in  England,  is  in  the  form  of  a  thickish  liquid,  of  a  deep 
reddish-purple  colour,  but  varying  in  the  tint,  being  in  one  variety  redder  than  in  another. 
The  odour  is  ammoniacal.  It  is  made  by  macerating  lichens,  in  a  covered  wooden  vessel, 
with  an  ammoniacal  liquor,  either  consisting  of  stale  urine  and  lime,  or  prepared  by  distill- 
ing an  impure  salt  of  ammonia  with  lime  and  water.  [Pereira.)  It  is  occasionally  adulterated 
with  the  extracts  of  coloured  woods,  as  logwood,  sappan-wood,  &c.  A  mode  of  detecting  these 
adulterations  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  Leeshing  in  the  Chemical  Gazette  of  June  1,  1855  (p.  219). 

Cudbear  is  in  the  form  of  a  purplish-red  powder.  It  is  procured  in  the  same  manner  as 
orchil;  but  the  mixture,  after  the  development  of  the  colour,  is  dried  and  pulverized. 

The  point  in  which  the  preparation  of  these  colouring  substances  differs  from  that  of  lit- 
mus appears  to  be,  that  potash  or  soda  is  added,  in  the  latter,  to  the  ammoniacal  liquid  used 
Orchil  and  cudbear  are  employed  as  dye-stuffs,  and  sometimes,  in  like  manner  with  litmus, 
as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  W. 

LOLIUM  TEMULENTUM.  Darnel.  Ivraie,  Fr.  One  of  the  Graminacese  or  grasses,  be- 
longing  to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Triandria  Digynia,  indigenous  in  the  old  world,  but 
introduced  into  the  U.  States,  and  owing  its  chief  importance  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
apt  to  grow  among  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  thus  sophisticate  the  product  with  its  seeds. 
From  ancient  times,  these  have  been  supposed  to  be  deleterious  to  the  human  system,  pro- 
ducing symptoms  analogous  to  intoxication  from  alcoholic  drinks,  whence  the  plant  derived 
its  specific  name  of  Temulentum,  and  the  French  name  of  ivraie.  The  seeds  have  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  are  said  to  contain  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar;  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  sen- 
sible properties  which  would  suggest  the  idea  that  they  might  be  poisonous.  Indeed,  De 
Candolle  states  that  they  are  often  eaten  in  bread  without  inconvenience;  and  that  a  beer 
iato  which  they  enter  as  an  ingredient  is  drank  with  impunity.  [Merat  ct  De  Lens,  iv.  141.) 
The  testimony,  however,  to  the  fact,  that  they  have  a  narcotic  effect  on  the  system,  evincing 
itself  by  vertigo,  dizziness,  headache,  sleepiness,  and  a  species  of  drunkenness,  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted ;  though  very  few  instances,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been  recorded  of  posi- 
tively fatal  effects  from  their  use.  MM.  Rivifere  and  Maizifere  have  each  recorded  a  fatal 
case,  which  occurred  in  peasants  who  had  for  several  days  lived  upon  bread,  consisting 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  or  five-sixths  of  darnel.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.^  Oct.  1863,  p.  280.) 
Though  thus  acting  on  man,  dogs,  sheep,  and  horses,  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  wholly  innox- 
ious to  hogs,  cows,  and  ducks ;  and  poultry  have  even  been  fattened  by  them.  The  remedy 
in  case  of  poisoning  would  be  as  soon  as  possible  to  evacuate  the  stomach.  Lindley  states 
that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  grasses  which  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  have  dele- 
terious properties.  [Med.  and  Economic  Bot.,  p.  27.)  W. 

LONICERA  CAPRIFOLIUM.  Honeysuckle.  This  ornament  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Its  sweet-scented  flowers  are  sometimes  used  in  perfumery;  and  a 
syrup  prepared  from  them  has  been  given  in  asthma  and  other  pectoral  affections.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  plant  has  been  recommended  for  the  stings  of  bees,  being  rubbed 
directly  on  the  injured  spot.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species  of  Lonicera  is  said  to  be  emetio 
and  cathartic.  {MSrat  et  De  Lens.)  W. 

LYCIUM  BARBARUM.  Matrimony  Vine.  The  genus  Lycium  belongs  to  the  Linnaean 
class  and  order  Peutandria  Monogynia  and  to  the  natural  order  Solanaceae.  Different 
species  have  been  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  reference  to  supposed  medical  vir- 
tues.   Lycium  barbarum,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia,  ir  * 
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thorny  shrub,  with  long  flexible  branches,  and  is  cultiyatcd  for  hedges  and  arbours.  The 
leaves  and  stems  were  examined  chemically  by  Drs.  Husemann  and  Marnie,  who  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  them  an  alkaloid  by  means  of  phosphomolybdate  of  soda.  For  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  well  as  for  the  method  of  preparing  the  phosphomolybdate  used  by  them, 
the  readiT  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  J'harmacy  (May,  18G4,  p.  U26).  The  alka- 
loid, which  they  name  iycin  (lycina^  or  more  properly,  It/cia),  is  characterized  by  its  strong 
affinity  for  water,  which  causes  it  to  deliquesce  in  a  few  minutes  after  exposure,  and  ren- 
ders it  Tery  soluble  in  that  liquid.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  It  is  crystallizable,  of  a  sharp  but  not  bitter  taste,  and  forms  crystallizable 
salts  with  the  acids.  The  young  shoots  of  oae  of  the  species  of  Lycium  are  eaten  in  Spain 
as  asparagus,  and  its  leaves  as  salad;  and  the  aborigines  of  New  Granada  use  another  spe- 
cies against  erysipelas.  The  leaves  of  L.  barbarum,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  arc  said  to  be  used 
by  the  physicians  of  Japan.  {Mirat  et  Dt  Lens.)  W. 

LYTHRUM  8ALICARIA.  LooaettHfe.  Purple  Willow-herb.  This  is  an  elegant  perennial 
plant,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  an  erect,  quadrangular,  hexagonal,  downy,  herbaceous 
stem,  bearing  opposite,  ternate,  sessile,  lanceolate  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  downy 
on  the  under  surface  and  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  forming  a  leafy  yerti- 
cillate  spike.  The  calyx  is  red,  with  unequal  segments,  the  petals  purple  and  undulate, 
the  fruit  a  small  elliptical  capsule.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  £urope,  and  is 
found  in  New  £ngland  and  Canada.  It  prefers  meadows,  swamps,  and  the  banks  of  streams, 
which  it  adorns  in  July  and  August  with  its  showy  purple  flowers.  The  whole  herbaceous 
part  is  medicinal,  and  is  dried  for  use.  In  this  state  it  is  inodorous,  and  has  an  herbaceous 
somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  renders  boiling  water  very  mucilaginous,  and  its  decoctiun 
is  blackened  by  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Loosestrife  is  demulcent  and  astringent,  and  may 
be  advantjxgeously  given  in  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery,  after  due  preparation  by 
evacuating  treatment.  It  has  long  been  used  in  Ireland  in  these  complaints,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  popular  remedy  in  Sweden.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  herb  is  about  a  drachm, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  decoction  of  the  root,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  a  pint 
of  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces.  "NV. 

MALAMBO  or  MATIAS  BARK.  A  bark  received  from  South  America  by  Dr.  Alex.  Ure, 
under  the  name  of  maliat  bark,  was  found  to  have  the  characters  of  the  malambo  bark, 
which  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  Now  Granada  where  it  is  produced,  and  has  been  long 
known  to  the  French  pharmacologists.  Though  conjccturally  ascribed  by  some  to  a  Driniys, 
and  by  others  to  a  Croton,  its  botanical  source  was  unknown  till  within  a  few  years. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  II.  Karston,  of  Berlin,  to  be  derived  from  a  hitherto  und»- 
scribed  species  of  Croton,  which  he  names  Croton  Malambo,  and  which  is  described  in  his 
recent  work  entitled  *^Flor«  Columbia  Terrarumqut  adjacetUium  Specimina  Selecta.^*  This 
is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  growing  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  {Pkarm. 
Joum.,  Dec.  1859,  p.  821.)  The  bark  is  described  by  Dr.  Ure  as  being  three  or  four  lines 
thick,  brittle  though  somewhat  fibrous,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  tuberculous  epidermis.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter  pungent  taste, 
and  yields  these  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  Its  active  ingredients  appear  to  be  a 
volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  extractive  matter.  According  to  Dr.  Mackay,  it  has  been  used 
Buccessfully  in  intermittents,  convalescence  from  continued  fever,  hemicrania,  dyspepsia, 
and  other  cases  in  which  tonic  remedies  are  useful,  and  also  as  an  adjuvant  to  diuretics. 
It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  aromatic  tonic.  Dr.  Ure  has  administered  it  with 
K      '     "  '  for  Peruvian  bark.  (/'Aarw.  «/oum.,  iii.  1 09.) 

r'$  bark,  a  considerable  quantity  of  bark  was  a  short  time  sinco 

i:  ^....nu  f.......  < 1.  A..,,..; viiich  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincin- 

i>  i,  having  found  it  to  correspond 

^^  .  ,  nQ.  ^^Am.  Journ.  *'/ r/.arm.,  xxix, 

1.)   We  cua  coiiii  <;iMtun  of  Mr.  Wuyno;  as  a  speoimen  in  our  posso.vMion  answers 

prfyisely  to  th*-  ,  piven  by  Dr.  Ure.    The  niaJambo  bark,  aimlyzed  l>y  Cadet  de 

<'  I  r  resin,  and  extractive;  but  no  taiiuio  nor  gallic  acid, 

(t  !it>  case  with  the  so-called  Wintor'n  burk  «>xuuiinod  by 

^'  iif  (iiiiK  iiiis  been  analysed  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Dancy,  who  found  ia 

ilbumeu,  resin,  extractive,  fixed  oil,  wax,  and  several  inorgauis 

fu  W. 

M  A  LV  A  Common  Mallow.  This  herb  was  reoofnised  by  the  FAlinborgh  Col- 

lege, but  )i  1  bv  tho  Itriiinh  ('<iiinril    htkI  \n  no  looger  oiTicinnl.    It  belongs 

to  the  Linn  ndthenatin  kceM. 

The  follow,  :   able,  the  <-  »v«d. 

Cap»ulr$  very  inauy,  ouc  seeded."  (  WilUi.  j  It  is  a  pireauial,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  round, 
hairy,  branching,  usually  erect  stem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  bearing  alternate,  pett* 
olote,  cordate,  roughish  leaves,  which  are  divide<i  into  five  or  seven  orenats  lobes,  and  oo 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  almost  palmate.  The  flowers  are  large,  porpUsk,  nad  plMsd, 
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from  three  to  five  together,  nt  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  upon  long  ^lender  peduncles,  whicl^ 
as  well  as  the  petioles,  are  pubescent.  The  petals  are  five,  inversely  cordate,  and  three 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  capsules  are  disposed  compactly  in  a  circular  form.  This 
species  of  mallow  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  abundantly  on  waste  grounds  and  by  the 
way-sides,  and  flowering  from  May  to  August.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
Other  species,  indigenous  or  naturalized  in  this  country,  are  possessed  of  the  same  proper- 
ties, which  are  in  fact  common  to  the  genus.  Malva  totundtfolia  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon, and  may  be  substituted  for  M.  sylvestris.  The  herb  and  flowers  have  a  weak,  herba- 
ceous, slimy  taste,  without  odour.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  which  they  readily  impart  to 
water;  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  infusion  and  tincture  of 
tlie  flowers  are  blue,  and  serve  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies,  being  reddened  by  the  f  »r- 
mer,  and  rendered  green  by  the  latter.  The  roots  and  seeds  also  are  mucilaginous.  Com- 
mon mallow  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  The  infusion  and  decoction  are  sometimes  em- 
ploj'ed  in  catarrhal,  dysenteric,  and  nephritic  complaints;  and  are  applicable  to  all  other 
cases  which  call  for  the  use  of  mucilaginous  liquids.  They  are  also  used  as  an  emollient 
injection;  and  the  fresh  plant  forms  a  good  suppurative  or  relaxing  cataplasm  in  external 
inflammation.    It  was  formerly  among  the  culinary  herbs.  W. 

MANDRAGORA  OFFICINALIS.  Atropa  Mandragora.  Linn.  Mandrake.  Mandragora.  A 
perennial  European  plant,  with  spindle-shaped  root,  which  is  often  forked  beneath,  and  is 
therefore  compared,  in  shape,  to  the  human  figure.  In  former  times  this  root  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  magical  virtues,  and  was  used  as  an  amulet  to  promote  fecundity,  &c.; 
and  the  superstition  is  still  cherished  by  the  vulgar  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  plant  is 
a  poisonous  narcotic,  somewhat  similar  in  its  properties  to  belladonna,  to  which  it  ia 
botanically  allied.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  with  a  view  to  its  narcotic  effects; 
and  the  root  has  been  recommended  by  some  eminent  modern  physicians,  as  an  external 
application  to  scrofulous,  scirrhous,  and  syphilitic  tumours.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  before  surgical  operations.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xv. 
290.)  It  is  unknown  as  a  remedy  in  the  United  States.  W. 

MANGANESE.  Manganesium.  This  metal  and  its  compounds  with  oxygen  (three  regular 
oxides  and  two  acids)  have  been  already  described.  (See  Manganesii  Oxidum  Nigrum.)  Seve- 
ral of  its  combinations  have  been  proposed  as  medicines,  and  the  therapeutic  trials,  thus 
far  made  with  them,  place  them  alongside  of  those  of  iron  as  tonic  and  anti-anemic  reme- 
dies. It  will  be  recollected  that  manganese  as  well  as  iron  is  always  present,  in  minute  pro- 
portion, in  healthy  blood,  and  has  been  detected  in  various  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 
{Seepage  530.)  According  to  an  analysis  by  M.  Burin-Dubuisson,  the  amount  of  manganese 
in  the  blood  corpuscles  is  about  one-twentieth  that  of  the  iron.  It  is  stated  as  an  advantage 
of  the  preparations  of  manganese,  that  they  may  be  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  tannic 
acid  and  the  various  astringent  medicines,  which  are  all  incompatible  with  the  preparations 
of  iron.  Of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  the  protoxide  only  is  strongly  salifiable;  and  this  is 
the  oxide  present  in  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  metal.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation, 
as  a  white  hydrate,  from  any  of  the  soluble  salt's  of  manganese  by  the  addition  of  a  caustic 
alkali.  This,  according  to  M.  Hannon,  is  a  good  medicinal  preparation;  but  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  the  brown  hydrated 
eesquioxide.  The  officinal  deutoxide  (native  black  oxide)  is  described  at  page  G29,  where  its 
medical  properties  are  also  noticed.  The  sulphate  of  manganese,  having  been  adopted  as  an 
officinal  medicine  at  the  late  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  is  also  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work  {page  531).  The  same  is  the  case  with  hypermanganate  or  permanganate 
of  potassa,  which  is  fully  treated  of  under  the  head  of  J*otassse  Permanganas  (page  681). 

Iodide  of  Manganese.  This  iodide  may  be  administered  in  syrup  or  pill.  Professor  Procter 
has  proposed  the  following  formula  for  the  syrup.  Dissolve  sixteen  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
manganese,  and  nineteen  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium,  separately,  in  three  fluidounces  of 
water,  each  portion  of  water  being  previously  sweetened  with  two  drachms  of  syrup.  Mix 
the  solutions  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and,  when  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potassa  have 
ceased  to  precipitate,  throw  the  liquor  on  a  strainer  of  fine  muslin,  and  allow  it  to  filter  into 
a  pint  bottle,  containing  twelve  ounces  of  powdered  sugar.  "When  the  solution  has  ceased  to 
pass,  wash  the  filter  with  a  little  sweetened  water,  and  add  suflicient  of  that  liquid  to  make 
the  whole  measure  a  pint.  Lastly,  agitate  the  liquid  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Prof. 
Procter  states  that  this  syrup  contains  about  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  manganese  in  each  fluid- 
ounce,  and  corresponds  in  strength  to  the  officinal  solution  of  iodide  of  iron.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  potassa  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  syrup,  does  not  interfere  with 
its  medicinal  efficacy.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  repeated  several  times  a  day. 
[Am.  J  own.  of  Pharm.  y  Oct.  1850.)  M.  Hannon  makes  a  pill  of  iodide  of  manganese  by  double 
decomposition  between  equal  weights  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  crystallized  sulphate  of 
manganese.  The  salts  are  perfectly  dried,  accurately  mixed  in  powder,  and  then  rubbed  up 
with  honey,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  pilular  mass,  which  may  be  divided  into  four- 
grain  pills.  Assuming  that  the  honey  added  compensates  for  the  loss  of  water  in  drying, 
each  pill  will  consist  of  about  two  grains  of  iodide  of  manganese,  one  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 
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and  one  of  honey  and  sulphate  of  manganese  in  excess.  The  dose  is  one  pill  daily,  gradually 
incieased  to  six.  According  to  M.  Ilannon,  iodide  of  manganese  is  particularly  useful  in  thtf 
anaemia  attendant  on  scrofula,  phthisis,  and  cancer,  and  in  syphilitic  cachexy.  Qiven  iu 
conjunction  with  cinchona,  it  rapidly  removes  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  often  following 
protracted  fevers. 

CarboniiV-  of  Afanffanese,  This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  formula,  which  is  thai 
of  M.  Hannon.  accommodated  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
Dissolve  tfventeen  ounce*  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  manganese,  and  nineteen  ounces  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  separately,  iu  two  pints  of  water,  a  flmdounce  of  syrup  having  been  pre- 
▼iously  added  to  each  pint;  and,  having  mixed  the  solutions  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  allow 
the  precipitate  to  subside.  Decant  the  supernatant  liquid,  wash  the  precipitate  with  sweet- 
ened water,  allow  it  to  drain  from  a  cloth  saturated  with  syrup,  express,  mix  wiih  ten  ouncet 
of  honey,  and  evaporate  rapidly  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four- 
grain  pills.  By  a  double  decomposition  between  the  sulphate  of  manganese  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  manganese  is  precipitated,  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution. 
The  sulphate  is  washed  away,  and  the  carbonate  is  brought  to  a  pilular  consistence  with 
honey,  which,  together  with  the  syrup,  prevents  the  protoxide  of  manganese  in  the  pill  from 
rising  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  pills  daily.  CHibonate  of 
manganese  was  tried  by  M.  Hannon  as  a  medicine  on  himself.  After  its  use  for  fifteen  days 
he  found  his  appetite  improved,  and  his  pulse  increased  in  force;  and  he  experienced  a 
feeling  of  sanguineous  plethora.  He  afterwards  exhibited  the  remedy  in  several  anemic 
cases,  with  the  effect  of  exciting  the  functions  to  a  more  healthy  action,  increasing  the 
strength  and  improving  the  blood. 

Pho*phUe,  tartrate,  and  malate  of  manganese  have  also  been  proposed  by  M.  Hannon  as 
t  '  ■  ledies.  The  phosphate  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  between  sulphate  of 
•  and  phosphate  of  soda.  A  syrup  of  phosphate  of  manganese  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
i.  ^.  .T.cg:ind,  of  this  city.  (See  his  formula  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  for  July,  1B54.) 
Dr.  Simpj'on,  of  Edinburgh,  informed  one  of  the  authors  that  a  syrup  made  witl»  two  grains 
of  phosphate  of  iron  and  one  grain  of  the  phosphate  of  manganese  in  a  fluidrachm  of  syrup, 
was  much  and  advantageously  used  by  himself  and  others  in  Edinburgh.  This  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  adding  to  the  two  ingredients  mentioned  five  grains  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid 
for  each  grain  of  the  phosphate  of  iron.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  288.)  Lactate  of  man- 
ganese has  been  given,  associated  with  lactate  of  iron,  in  chlorosis,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain, 
increased  to  five  grains. 

Ferro-mitrtganic  Prfjrarations.     M.  Hannon  conceives  that  manganese  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  treatment  of  anemic  cases  in  which  iron  has  failed,  or  acts  very  slowly;  but,  instead 
of  passing  at  once  from  the  use  of  iron  to  that  of  manganese,  he  prefers  to  give  interme- 
diately a  mixture  of  the  two  metals.  For  this  purpose  he  recommends  the  following  formula. 
Take  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  six  drachms  and  a  half;  crystallized  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese two  drachms;  carbonate  of  soda  nine  drachms;  honey  Jit^e  drachms,     llub  together, 
and  with  syrup  make  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four-grain  pills.    In  tliis  pill  both  the 
meiils  are  present  as  carbonates;  and,  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  not  washed  away,  it  con- 
tains that  salt  also.    The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  pills  daily.  (See  tho  in         f  M.  Hannon, 
Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3e  «/r.,  xvi.  41  and  189;  also  a  note  of  the  favours  obtained  by 

M.  P<Jtrequin,  of  Lyons,  Jbid.,  xvi.  381.)    Further  experience  has  cun..  ...  ..  ..lo  I'uvourablo 

opinion  of  M.  Pdtrequin  in  relation  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  ferro-manganic  prepara- 
tions. A  number  of  formulas  have  been  devised  by  M.  Burin-Dubuisson,  of  Lyons,  for 
making  them,  containing  the  metals  variously  combined;  but  the  most  important  of  them 
is  the  «*/run  nf  indtd/^  of  iron  and  mnnfjan'tf,  for  the  preparation  of  which  w^e  prefer  the  fol- 
lowi;:.    "  •  ■      "r  "V"      (tf  io<lido  of  potassium   1000  grains;  sulphate  of 

prot  .lie  of  manganese  210;  iron  filin^^s  100;  sugar,  in 

coarse  jv.„-.v.,   I  ■"',     i  ,7.v,i,'i    i.ic  ...  ..  i<^  nn-l   -■■'•■i-' yiarately,  and,  having  mixed 

them  with  the  filings,  add  half  a  flui  Iwuin.-  i ,  and  triturate  to  a  uniform 
paste.  Then  add  another  half  fluid  ini<-<-  '  t  r  to  the  paste,  and  triturate 
again;  and,  after  an  interval  of  (itiiM  m  uniiiitcs,  add  a  third  half  fluiduuncc,  and  mix. 
Next  transfer  the  magma  of  salts  to  a  luu.iincd  filter,  supported  on  a  funnel,  and  allow 
them  to  drain  into  a  bottle,  holding  a  little  more  than  twelve  fluidounces,  and  containing 
the  sugar.  After  they  have  drained,  add  cold  boiled  water  by  small  portions  at  a  time, 
until*'  '  ■■  ''  '  '  '  «  V)0cu  displu  '  '  iished  from  the  crystalline  magma 
of  .-^  Id  sufficici  >d  water  to  make  the  wboU  mea- 
sure ...                  ..^  ..  uf  the  iron  .                  "•  'he  liberation  of  Iodine.    Thhi 

syrup  has  a  very  pale  straw  colour.     It  contains  a  liato  of  potasta,  which  does 

«ot  injure  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  If  the  salts  hav.  >  all  decomposed  during  their 

reaction,  it  will  be  greenish.  Each  fluiduunce  contaiiiit  bi)  grains  of  the  mixed  iodides,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  iodide  of  iron  to  1  of  iodide  of  roanganoee.  The  dose  is  fVom 
ten  drops  to  half  a  fluidrachm.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1853,  p.  198.)  Syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron  and  manganese  is  considered  by  M.  P<Strcqtiin  to  be  particularly  suited  to  the  Ireai- 
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ment  of  anscmia,  rcsvhlng  from  obstinate  intermittent  fevers,  prolonged  suppuration,  and 
•crofulous,  syphilitic,  and  cancerous  affections. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Speer,  of  Cheltenham,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  M.  Hannon  and  M.  P^tre- 
quin,  has  employed  the  combined  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  with  excellent  effects; 
but,  instead  of  using  the  carbonate  in  pill,  protected  by  honey  and  syrup,  as  M.  Hannon 
Las  done,  he  prefers  a  saccharine  carbonate  of  the  two  metals,  in  imitation  of  the  London 
saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  made  by  the  following  formula.  Dissolve  three  ounces  and  one 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce  and  one  scruple  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  and  fiv$ 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  each,  in  thirty  Imperial  fluidounces  of  water,  and  thoroughly 
mix  the  solutions.  Collect  the  precipitated  carbonates  on  a  cloth  filter,  and  wash  them 
immediately  with  cold  water,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Then  press  out  as  much 
water  as  possible,  and,  without  delay,  triturate  the  pulp  with  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  finely 
powdered  sugar.  Lastly,  dry  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°.  The  sac- 
charine carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  devoid 
of  all  taste,  except  that  imparted  by  the  sugar.  The  dose  is  five  grains,  gradually  increased 
to  a  scruple,  three  times  a  day,  given  with  the  meals,  or  immediately  after  them.  (See  Am. 
Journ.  of  Pharm.,  March,  1854,  p.  127,  from  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.)         '  B. 

MEAT  BISCUIT.  This  alimentary  substance,  containing  much  nutriment  in  a  small 
bulk,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gail  Bordon,  jun.,  of  Texas.  It  is  made  by  mixing  a  concen- 
trated fluid  extract  of  flesh,  strained  through  wire-cloth,  and  freed  from  fat,  with  good 
wheat  flour,  or  other  meal,  and  baking  the  dough  into  a  biscuit,  which  must  be  preserved, 
in  mass  or  coarse  powder,  free  from  moisture,  in  gutta  percha  bags,  or  air-tight  casks  or 
cases.  To  make  the  dough,  about  two  parts  of  the  extract  are  mixed  with  three  of  the 
flour;  and  about  20  per  cent,  is  lost  in  baking.  The  extract  contains  the  soluble  ingredi- 
ents of  the  flesh,  not  coagulable  by  heat;  namely,  gelatin,  kreatin,  kreatinin,  the  phos- 
phoric, lactic,  and  inosinic  acids,  and  certain  salts.  Of  course  it  contains  no  albumen  nor 
fibrin,  unless  in  some  altered  state  in  which  they  are  rendered  soluble  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature. In  this  nutritious  biscuit,  the  absence  of  albumen  and  fibrin  is  supposed  to  be 
supplied  by  the  gluten  of  the  flour.  To  prepare  a  pint  of  palatable  soup,  an  ounce  of  the 
powdered  biscuit,  first  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  cold  water,  is  added,  with  constant  stir- 
ring, to  sufficient  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  Salt  and  pepper 
are  then  added  to  suit  the  taste.  The  meat  biscuit  forms  an  important  resource  in  all  cases 
in  which  food  must  be  carried  on  long  journeys  for  daily  consumption. 

Preserved  meat-Juice  is  a  nutritive  liquid,  prepared  by  Mr.  Gillon,  a  manufacturer  of  pre- 
served meats,  at  Leith,  in  Scotland.  The  process  for  making  it,  as  described  by  Prof. 
Christison,  is  as  follows.  A  number  of  cylindrical  cases  of  tinned  iron,  each  containing 
six  pounds  and  a  half  of  beef,  and  closed  by  soldering  with  a  lid,  having  a  hole  half  an 
inch  wide  in  the  middle  of  it,  are  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  surrounded  with  an  iron 
jacket  so  as  to  leave  an  interstice,  and  heated  by  steam,  admitted  into  the  interstice,  to 
the  temperature  of  220°  for  about  three  hours.  The  cases  are  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
juice  is  poured  out,  amounting  to  a  few  ounces  for  each  case,  and,  after  cooling,  is  entirely 
freed  from  fat.  It  is  next  poured  into  four-ounce  tin  cases,  which  are  closed  as  before, 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  lid  secured  with  solder.  These  are  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  220°  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath  for  some  time,  and,  when  removed  from  the 
bath,  are  opened  by  melting  the  solder  which  secures  the  aperture;  whereupon  steam 
rushes  out,  and  carries  with  it  the  air  which  may  have  collected  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
case.  As  soon  as  the  gaseous  matter  ceases  to  be  expelled,  the  aperture  is  resoldered. 
The  process  of  heating  in  the  bath,  tapping,  and  resoldering  is  then  repeated;  and  the 
cases  are  finally  painted,  to  preserve  them  from  rust.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  has 
repeatedly  opened  cases,  eighteen  months  in  his  possession,  and  found  the  contents  to 
possess  the  rich  delicate  aroma  and  taste  of  fresh  beef-juice.  Mr.  Gillon's  meat-juice  con- 
tains only  6-5  per  cent,  of  solids,  consisting  of  osmazome,  with  the  salts,  and  sapid  and 
odorous  principles  of  meat.  It  contains  neither  fibrin,  albumen,  nor  gelatin.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  concentrated  form,  but  is  generally  best  diluted.  The  contents  of  a  case  (four 
ounces)  will  make  sixteen  ounces  of  strong  beef  tea,  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water.  (See  Med.  Exam.,  March,  1855.) 

Femmican  is  an  alimentary  substance,  containing  much  nutriment  in  a  small  bulk,  which 
is  used  by  fur-traders  and  others,  as  their  exclusive  food,  on  long  journeys  in  the  north- 
west of  this  continent.  It  is  made,  according  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Keeney,  U.  S.  Army,  by  mixing 
equal  weights  of  buff'alo  meat  and  buffalo  tallow.  The  meat,  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun, 
is  reduced  to  powder,  and  the  tallow  in  the  melted  state  is  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred.  The  melted  mixture  is  then  poured  into  sacks  of  untanned  buffalo  hide,  capable  of 
containing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  No  salt  is  used,  and  yet  the  mixture  keeps  per- 
fectly well.  {Med.  Statistics,  U.  S.  Armrj,  p.  66.)  B. 

MEDEOLA  VIRGINICA.  Gyromia  Virginica.  Nuttall.  Indian  Cucumber.  An  indigenous 
perennial  herb,  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root,  which  in  sh-ipe  and 
flavour  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  small  cucumber,  is  said  by  Pursh  to  be  e^ten  by 
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the  Indians.  According  to  the  late  Professor  Barton,  it  has  been  thought  useful  in  vlropMes, 
and  probably  possesses  diuretic  properties.  It  is  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  William  P.  C. 
Barton  in  his  Medical  Botany.  W. 

MELILOTUS  OFFICINALS.  Mtlilot.  An  annual  or  biennial  plant,  indigenous  in  Europe, 
and  growing  also  in  this  country.  We  have  two  varieties,  one  with  yellow,  the  other  with 
white  flowers,  which  are  considered  by  some  as  distinct  species.  The  plant,  when  in  flowei, 
has  a  peculiar  sweet  odour,  which,  by  drying,  becomes  stronger  and  more  agreeable,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  tonka  bean.  Indeed,  according  to  M.  Guillemette,  the  odorous  prin- 
ciple of  the  two  substances  is  identical.  [Joum.  de  Fharm.y  xxi.  172.)  The  taste  of  melilot 
is  slightly  bitterish.  It  has  little  medical  power,  and,  though  formerly  recommended  in 
various  diseases,  is  at  present  not  employed  internally.  As  a  local  application,  it  is  used, 
in  decoction  or  cataplasm,  in  moderate  inflammations,  though  probably  with  little  other 
advantage  than  such  as  results  from  the  combination  of  warmth  and  moisture.  W. 

MENISPERMUM  CANADENSE.  ifoonsfed.  Yellow  Parilla.  This  is  a  climbing  plant, 
growing  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the  northern  boundary  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  described  in  the  Flora  of  North  America  by  Torrey  and  Gray  (i.  48),  and  in 
Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  U.  Stales  (p.  18).  The  root  or  rhizoma  is  long,  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Considerable  quantities  of  a  root  were  some  time  since 
brought  to  the  market  of  Philadelphia  from  New  Orleans,  and  ofl'ered  for  sale  as  Texas 
tarsaparilla.  This  was  satisfactorily  shown  by  Prof.  Robert  P.  Thomas  to  be  the  root  of 
Menvfpermum  Canadense.  [Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  xxvii.  7.)  In  an  unpublished  inaugural  dis- 
sertation by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Terrell  (Feb.  1844),  it  is  stated  that  the  root  of  this  plant  is  con- 
siderably employed  in  Virginia,  both  in  domestic  practice  and  by  physicians,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sarsaparilla,  in  scrofulous  aff"ections.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
gently  stimulating  tonic.  Its  natural  afl&nity  with  the  columbo  plant,  both  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Menispermacete,  and  the  sensible  properties  of  its  root,  naturally  suggested 
that  this  might  contain  the  same  or  similar  active  principles  with  columbo;  and  Mr. 
Maisch,  in  a  recent  examination,  has  determined  that  among  its  constituents  are  berbe- 
rina  in  small  proportion,  and  a  white  or  colourless  alkaloid  in  larger  quantity,  which  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  phosphomo- 
lybdic  acid,  and  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium,  and  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  water.  [Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  July,  18G3,  p.  302.)  W. 

MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA.  Buckbean.  Marsh  Trefoil.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  were 
recognised  in  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but,  having  been  omitted  in  the  British, 
are  noticed  in  this  place,  in  accordance  with  our  plan  of  introducing  into  the  third  part  of 
the  work  all  the  medicines  which  have  ceased  to  be  officinal.  Menyantlies  trifoliata  belongs 
to  the  Linneean  class  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  the  natural  order  Gentianaceae, 
with  the  following  generic  character.  '^Corolla  hirsute.  Stigma  bifid.  Capsule  one-celled." 
(  Wtlld.)  The  plant  has  a  perennial,  long,  round,  jointed,  horizontal,  branching,  dark-coloured 
root  or  rhizoma,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  sending  out  numerous  fibres  from  its  un- 
der surface.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  and  upon  long  stalks,  which  proceed  from  the  end  of 
the  root,  and  are  furnished  at  their  base  with  sheathing  stipules.  The  leaflets  are  obovate, 
obtuse,  entire  or  bluntly  denticulate,  very  smooth,  beautifully  green  on  their  upper  surface, 
and  paler  beneath.  The  flower-stalk  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
longer  than  t  he  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  conical  raceme  of  whitish,  somewhat  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-parted;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  five- 
cleft,  rcvolute  border,  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  numerous  long,  fleshy  fibres.  The 
anthers  are  red  and  sagittate;   t'  vate,  supporting  a  slender  style  longer  than  the 

•tamens,  and  terminating  in  a  i  n.    Tlie  fruit  is  an  ovate,  two-valvcd,  one-celled 

capsule,  containing  ri""  ■•••"•"  'f-nutiful  plant  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and 

North  .\merica,  grow  I  luces,  always  moist,  and  occasionally  over- 

flowed with  water,    li  :  i  ;        i  Suites,  from  the  northern  boundary  to  Vir- 

ginia. In  this  country  the  fltiwern  appear  in  May,  in  England  not  till  June  or  July.  All 
parts  of  it  are  efficacious,  htit  the  Ifnvos  only  are  officinal. 

The  ta.^le  of  buckbean  i«  r  and  sumewhat  nauseous,  the  odour  of  the  Icavei 

faint  and  disagreeable.    ]:  I  on  a  bitter  principle,  denominated  menrfonthin, 

»'      '  '       1  .     -    I  ,,^j.  ^^y  ^y  treating  the  spirituous  extract  of  the 

]  ng  the  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  filtering  and 

,  ).iiii>  with  alcohol,  and  again  evaporating  with  a 

f  '  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  in  pure  ethei 

n     I  A.D.  1H4;^  p.  '24.) 

M<  tie4  and  U*ts.   With  the  orUiuiiry  properties  of  the  bitter  tonics,  mrnyantbf  - 

unitt  iic  power,  and  in  large  dnnpn  i^  apt  to  vomit.    It  was  formerly  held  in  higii 

tsteein  in   l-urope  as  a  rotr  mplaints,  among  which  were  iui- 

.'heumati^m,  scrofula.  scur\  und  various  cachectic  and  cuta  > 

lions.    In  most  of  these  ii  a»o  i4v.^.u.»wv. w^  uuder  a  vague  impreMiou  of  itb  ...v. ...... 
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powers.  !•  is  little  employed  in  this  country ;  but,  as  it  is  a  native  plants  and  applicable 
to  cases  \ihere  a  combined  tonic  and  purgative  effect  is  demanded,  it  is  desirable  that 
country  practitioners  should  be  aware  of  its  properties.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves 
or  root  as  a  tonic  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains;  of  an  infusion,  prepared  with  half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces;  and  of  the  extract  ten  or 
fifteen  grains,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  drachm  of  the  powder,  or  a  gill 
of  the  strong  decoction  generally  purges,  and  often  occasions  vomiting.  W. 

MERCURIALIS  ANNUA.  An  herbaceous  European  plant,  of  the  family  of  Euphor- 
biaceffi,  which  has  been  employed,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  as  a  purgative  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  has  also  been  considered  by  some  as  diuretic,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilitic  affections.  When  boiled,  it  loses  its  acrid  properties,  and  in  this 
condition  has  been  used  as  an  emollient.  Another  species,  M.  perennis,  also  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, is  ranked  among  poisonous  plants.  {Herat  et  De  Lens.)  But  what  has  recently  recalled 
attention  to  the  annual  species  is  the  discovery  in  it,  by  Reichardt,  of  a  new  volatile  alka- 
loid, which  he  proposes  to  name  mercurialin  (mercurialia).  This  is  a  liquid,  of  an  oily  ap- 
pearance, narcotic  odour,  and  alkaline  reaction;  boils  at  284°  F.;  forms  salts  with  the 
acids;  absdrbs  carbonic  acid;  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water;  on  exposure  to  the  air  is 
changed  into  a  resin  of  a  buttery  consistence;  and  is  very  poisonous  in  its  action  on  man. 
For  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  see  Annuaire  de  Thirapeutique  (1864,  p.  44).  The  existence 
of  a  volatile  alkaloid  in  the  Mercurialis,  suggests  that  other  Euphorbiaceaa  may  owe  their 
acrid  properties  to  a  similar  constituent.  W. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  CRYSTALLINUM.  Ice-plant  A  biennial  plant,  growing  spon- 
taneously in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in  colder  countries,  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  warmth.  The  stem  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with  crys- 
talline drops,  which  give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  being  coated  with  ice.  The  herb  is 
without  smell,  and  has  a  saline  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  considered  demulcent  and 
diuretic,  and  has  been  commended  as  a  remedy  in  various  complaints,  especially  those  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  passages.  It  has  also  been  used  in  dropsy. 
The  expressed  juice  is  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  generally  employed.  W. 

MESEN-NA.  Musenna.  Bisenna.  Under  these  different  names  has  been  brought  into  notice, 
as  a  powerful  taeniafuge,  the  bark  of  an  Abyssinian  tree,  the  botanical  character  of  which  has 
recently  been  determined  by  M.  Brongniart  from  dried  specimens  brought  to  Paris  by  M. 
Courbon.  The  tree  is  leguminous,  and  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Mimoseso.  M.  Brong- 
niart names  it  Albizzia  anthelmintica.  The  bark  is  in  flat  pieces  from  five  to  ten  inches  long, 
smooth,  slightly  fissured,  of  a  rusty-gray  colour  exteriorly,  and  pale-yellow  and  fibrous 
within.  It  consists  of  four  layers,  one  of  which  contains  very  large  cells,  with  thick  coats, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  part.  MM.  E.  Caventou  and  Legendre  have  examined  the 
bark,  and  found  in  it  no  alkaloid,  but  a  peculiar,  acid,  resinous  substance,  having  an  acrid 
taste,  analogous  to  that  of  the  bark,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  active  principle.  The  Abys- 
sinians  employ  the  powdered  bark,  in  the  dose  of  about  two  ounces,  which  they  lake  in  va- 
rious ways,  suspended  in  water  or  other  liquid,  or  mixed  with  flour  in  the  form  of  bread, 
or  made  into  a  confection  with  honey,  butter,  &c.  It  is  taken  in  the  morning,  three  or  four 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  no  other  precautions  are  used.  It  produces  no  pain  nor  any 
disturbance  of  the  functions,  not  even  purging  actively.  Fragments  of  the  worm  are  voided 
the  same  evening,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  next  day.  Successful  trials  of  the  remedy 
have  been  made  elsewhere  than  in  Abyssinia,  though  M.  Rayer  has  collected  cases  which 
tend  to  discountenance  the  opinion  of  its  vermifuge  powers.  But  the  bark  may  in  these  in- 
stances have  been  injured  by  time.  (See  Ann.  de  Thirap.y  1862,  p.  161.)  W. 

MESQUITE  GUM.  Gum  Mesquite.  Gum  Mezquite.  This  is  the  product  of  Algarohia  glandu- 
lota  (Torrey  and  Gray,  Flor.  of  N.  Amer.,  i.  391)),  a  small  thorny  tree  or  shrub,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Mhnosese,  and  growing  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  other  neighbouring  regions, 
where  it  covers  vast  extents  of  country.  Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  by  our  government  into  that  region,  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  tree,  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Rushton  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  He  states  that  it  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Edwin  James,  who  attended  Colonel  Long's  exploring  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  upwards  of  forty  years  since.  The  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  James  were 
submitted  to  Dr.  Torrey,  by  whom  the  botanical  character  of  the  plant  was  determined.  Ac- 
cording to  Captain  Marcy,  the  tree  is  found  between  26°  and  36°  of  N.  latitude,  and  extends 
from  97°  to  103°  of  longitude,  over  a  region  containing  more  than  600,000  square  miles.  In 
its  botanical  affinities  and  habits,  it  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Acacise,  which  yield  gum 
arable.  The  fruit  is  a  long,  compressed  pod,  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp,  which  is  said  to  be 
used  as  food.  A  gum  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches,  especially  when  wounded,  which 
hardens  in  the  dry  season,  sometimes  in  masses  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

Specimens  of  this  gum  were  collected,  and  sent  for  examination  to  various  persons  in  the 
Atlantic  cities,  by  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Shumard,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  was  attached  to  Captain 
Marcy's  expedition.    A  portion  received  by  one  of  the  authors  was  in  irregular,  roundish 
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pieces,  of  various  sizes,  and  of  different  hues,  from  colourless  transparency  to  a  dark  amber- 
brown.  Some  of  them  had  the  fissured  appearance  of  the  best  Turkey  gum.  Examined  by 
Professor  Procter,  the  gum  was  found  to  resemble  gum  arabic  in  its  solubilities,  but  to  differ 
from  it  essentially  in  some  of  its  chemical  reactions.  The  most  striking  points  of  difference 
are  that  solution  of  gum  mcsquite  is  not  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  a  strong 
solution  is  not  coagulated  by  borax,  (yim.  Journ.  of  Pharm.^  xxvii.  224.)  Dr.  Campbell  Mordt, 
of  Baltimore,  found  it  to  approximate  very  closely  to  gum  arabic  in  ultimate  composition, 
its  constituents  being  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  three  percent,  of  inorganic  mat 
ter.  He  found  also  a  very  little  bassorin  (0-206  per  cent.),  which  did  not  exist  in  the  speci- 
mens examined  by  Prof.  Procter.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Sci.  and  Art*,  March,  1855,  p.  264.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  gum  has  all  the  valuable  medicinal  properties  of  gum 
arabic,  and  might  be  substituted  for  it  in  all  cases,  with  this  considerable  advantage,  that 
it  may  be  added  to  diluted  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  communicate  to  that  pre- 
paration demulcent  properties,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  sedative  and  astringent,  for  which 
it  is  so  much  used  as  a  local  application.  W. 

MITCHELLA  REPENS.  {Gray's  Manual,  ^.172.)  Partridge-herry.  Checker-berry.  Winter 
Clover.  This  must  not  be  confounded,  in  consequence  of  its  common  name,  with  Gaullheria 
procumbens.  It  is  a  small,  evergreen,  trailing  indigenous  plant,  creeping  about  the  roots 
of  trees,  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  a  berry-like,  edible  fruit,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  which  lasts 
through  the  winter.  The  whole  plant  is  supposed  to  possess  remedial  properties,  and  is 
said  to  be  employed,  in  decoction,  by  the  Indian  squaws  to  facilitate  parturition.  It  appears 
to  be  diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent,  resembling  in  these  respects  the  pipsissewa,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  plant.  W. 

MOMOKDIC.\  B.\LSAMINA.  Balsam  Apple.  BaUamina.  An  annual  climbing  plant,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit.  This  is 
ovate,  attenuated  towards  each  extremity,  angular,  warty,  not  unlike  a  cucumber  in  ap- 
pearance, of  a  lively  red  or  orange-yellow  colour,  easily  falling  when  touched,  and  spon- 
taneously separating  into  several  pieces.  It  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary, 
and  is  still  in  use  among  the  common  people.  A  liniment  formed  by  infusing  the  fruit,  de- 
prived of  its  seeds,  in  olive  or  almond  oil,  is  applied  to  chapped  hands,  burns,  old  sores, 
piles,  prolapsus  ani,  &c.;  and  the  fruit  itself  is  sometimes  mashed,  and  used  in  the  form 
of  poultice.  According  to  M.  Descourtlitz,  it  is  poisonous  when  taken  internally,  having 
proved  fatal  to  a  dog  in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms.  An  extract  prepared  from 
it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dropsy,  in  the  dose  of  from  six  to  fifteen  grains.  W. 

MONE.SI.\.  Under  this  name,  a  vegetable  extract  from  South  America  was,  a  few  years 
since,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  in  France  by  M.  Bernard  Derosne, 
and  for  a  time  attracted  much  attention.  Its  origin  was  for  some  time  uncertain;  but  at 
present  it  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  bark  of  Chrysophyllum  glycyphlxum,  a  tree  of 
middling  si^e,  growing  in  the  forests  near  Hio  Janeiro,  and  elsewhere  in  Brazil.  {Journ.  de 
Pharm.,  Ze  tir.,  vi.  03.)    Specimens  of  the  bark  were  obtained  along  with  the  extract. 

The  bark  is  in  pieces,  some  of  which  are  three  or  four  lines  thick,  is  very  compact  and 
heavy,  of  a  deep  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  contrasting  strongly  with  tlie  grayish  colour  of 
the  epidermis  when  this  remains,  and  of  smooth  fracture.  The  extract  was  received  from 
8.  America  in  cakes  weighing  rather  more  than  a  pound,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  thickness,  of  a  dark-brown  almost  black  colour,  very  brittle,  of  a  fracture  nei- 
ther very  dull  nor  very  shining,  and  of  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and  ulti- 
mately acrid;  the  acrimony  being  very  persistent,  and  especially  felt  in  the  fauces.  It  is 
entirely  soluble  in  water.  The  bark  was  analyzed  by  MM.  Derosne,  Henry,  and  Payen,  and 
found  to  contain,  in  100  parts,  1*2  of  stearin,  chlorophyll,  and  wax,  1-4  of  glycyrrhizin, 
4-7  of  an  acrid  principle  analogous  to  saponin,  called  tnunesin,  7-5  of  tannic  acid,  9-2  of  a  red 
colouring  substance,  1-3  of  malic  acid  and  mtilate  of  lime,  8*0  of  various  salts,  including 
silica  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  71-7  of  pcctic  acid  or  pectin  an<l  of  lignin, 
including  loss,  besides  traces  of  an  aromatic  principle  and  of  gum.  Monfin  was  obtained 
by  treating  the  bark  or  extract  with  alcohol,  adding  to  the  tincture  an  excess  of  hydrate  of 
lime  in  fine  powder,  filtering,  cth-  !ic  clear  liquor  to  drynoss,  treating  the  residue 

with  water  and  animal  charcoal  ml  again  evaporafinj;  to  dryness.    Thus  pro- 

cured it  was  in  trn'"-""-''-'  »»ii..  ...  ,.  which  were  canily  pulvori/cd,  forming  a  white 

powder.    It  was  u  y  8«»liiMe  in  alcohol  and  water,  to  tho  lntt«r  i>l  which 

it  gave  the  proper^  ixohible  in  ether.    It  had  no  power  to  saturate  acidn, 

was  without  odour,  bm  iitly  bitterish  taste,  followed  by  a  decided  and  permanent 

acrimony  in  the  post<; .  .  and  fauces.  {Journ.  de  Phartn.,  Janvier,  1841.)    Monesia 

owes  its  activity  probnMy  lu  tliis  principle  and  to  tannic  acid. 

The  effects  of  this  medicine  upon  the  system  appear  to  be  those  of  a  moderate  stomachto 
excitant,  a  general  alterative,  ami  a  feeble  n  -t  '       -    rloses  it  is  said  to  produce 

heat  in  the  epifrastrium,  with  obstinate  con^^  h.    It  has  been  U9e<i  inter- 

nally with  asserted  advantage  in  diarrhuea,  L.;.....^  ,,--1  —...ii'^agia,  scrofula,  scurvy,  the 
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chronic  catarrh  of  old  people,  and  dyspepsia.  As  a  local  remedy  it  has  been  found  useful 
in  leuoorrhoea,  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  spongy  and  scorbutic  gums,  carious 
teeth,  and  obstinate  scrofulous  and  othervrise  unhealthy  ulcers  upon  the  surface.  The  ex- 
tract may  be  given  in  pill  or  powder,  in  aqueous  solution,  in  tincture,  or  in  syrup.  The  dose 
of  it  is  from  two  to  ten  grains,  repeated  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  or  less  frequently. 
From  ten  grains  to  a  drachm  may  be  given  daily.  In  scrofulous  affections,  it  must  be  given 
in  large  quantities,  and  persevered  in  for  several  weeks,  in  order  to  obtain  its  curative 
effects.  Monesia  is  applied  to  ulcers  either  by  being  sprinkled  in  powder  upon  the  surtace, 
or  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  with  one  part  of  the  extract  and  seven  parts  of  simple  oint- 
ment. Monesin,  or  the  acrid  principle,  has  been  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  about  half 
a  grain,  and  has  also  been  applied  to  ulcers. 

Mr.  Dupuy,  of  New  York,  states  that  specimens  of  an  extract  sold  as  monesia,  which  have 
come  under  his  notice,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  extract  of  logwood  as  to  suggest  the 
inquiry,  whether  they  might  not  really  have  been  the  product  of  the  same  plant,  [N.  Y. 
Joum.  of  P harm. y  i.  167.)  W. 

MOXA.  The  term  moza  is  employed  to  designate  small  masses  of  combustible  matter,  in- 
tended, by  being  burnt  in  contact  with  the  skin,  to  produce  an  eschar.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  and  made  of  different  materials.  The  Chinese  moxa  is  in  small  cones  from  eight  to 
twelve  lines  in  height,  and  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  one  or  more  species  of  Artemisia.  A. 
Chinemis  and  A.  Indica  were  indicated  by  the  Dublin  College;  but  Lindley  states  that  it  is  the 
A.  Moxa  of  De  CandoUe  which  is  employed.  According  to  some  authors,  the  part  used  is 
the  down  which  covers  the  leaves  and  stems;  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  assert 
that  it  is  a  fine  lanuginous  substance,  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  beating  them  in  a  mortar. 
A  coarser  and  a  finer  product  are  obtained,  the  former  of  which  is  used  for  tinder,  the  latter 
worked  up  into  moxa.  A  similar  moxa  has  been  made  in  France,  by  a  similar  process,  from 
the  leaves  of  A.  vulgaris. 

Various  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  the  Chinese  moxa,  all  composed  of  some  light, 
porous,  soft,  inflammable  substance,  which  burns  slowly,  and  thus  allows  the  heat  to  bo 
regulated  according  to  the  effect  desired.  Linen  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  cotton  formed  into 
the  same  shape  and  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  linen,  cords  of  cotton  in  small  masses  of  various 
shapes,  and  even  common  spunk  made  from  the  agaric  of  the  oak,  have  been  employed  by 
different  persons  with  the  desired  effect.  But  all  these  bodies  are  subject  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  requiring  to  be  constantly  blown  upon,  in  order  that  their  combustion  may  be 
sustained.  To  remedy  this  defect,  cotton  impregnated  with  nitre  has  been  recommended; 
and  the  moxa  usually  employed  is  prepared  from  that  substance.  It  is  important  that  the 
impregnation  should  be  uniform;  as  otherwise  different  parts  of  the  cylinder,  burning  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  would  produce  unequal  effects  upon  the  skin.  The  following 
process  is  recommended.  One  pound  of  cotton  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  two 
ounces  of  nitre  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied  till  all  the 
liquid  is  evaporated.  The  cotton  when  perfectly  dry  is  formed  into  thin,  narrow  sheets, 
which  are  rolled  round  a  central  cord  of  linen,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  long.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  silk  or  linen 
sewed  firmly  around  it:  and,  when  used,  may  be  cut  by  a  razor  into  transverse  slices  a  few 
lines  in  thickness.  By  leaving  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  the  combustion  will  be 
rendered  more  vigorous,  and  a  deeper  eschar  produced. 

The  pith  of  Helianthus  an?iuus,  or  the  common  sun-flower,  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Percy 
for  the  preparation  of  moxa,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  the  nitre  which  it  contains,  and 
which  enables  it  to  burn  without  insufflation.  The  stem,  when  perfectly  mature,  is  cut 
into  transverse  sections  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  must  be  carefully  dried, 
and  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  They  have  this  advantage,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
retention  of  the  cortical  portion,  they  may  be  held  with  impunity,  while  burning,  between 
the  fingers  of  the  operator.  They  are,  however,  often  defective  in  consequence  of  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  nitre  in  the  pith,  or  of  the  unequal  inflammability  of  different  parts. 

M.  Kobinet  has  perfected  the  preparation  of  moxa,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  the 
two  kinds  last  described.  He  rolls  cotton  round  a  small  central  cylinder  of  pith,  and  en- 
velopes the  whole  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  which  is  more  or  less  firmly  applied,  according  to 
the  degree  of  compactness  required.  The  cylinders,  thus  made,  burn  without  assistance, 
uniformly,  and  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  their  firmness. 

Dr.  Jacobson,  of  Copenhagen,  has  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  forms  of 
moxa,  small  cylinders  formed  out  of  strips  of  paper  imbued  with  a  solution  of  chromate  of 
potassa;  and  cotton,  impregnated  with  the  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  instead  of  nitre, 
is  said  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  [Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xix.  608.)  Small  cylinders  made 
out  of  strips  of  coarse  muslin  saturated  with  the  same  solution  are  also  employed.  M. 
Guepratt  proposes  paper  or  cotton  dipped  into  the  solution  of  subacetate  o/  had,  and 
afterwards  dried.  {Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  iii.  455.) 

Lim«  in  the  act  of  slaking  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Osborne.  A  portion  of  p',vdeied 
quicklime,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  suitable  lateral  dimensions,  is  appl^#  I  to  tha 
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■kin,  and  confined  by  some  conTenieni  arrangement.  A  few  drops  of  water  are  then  added, 
and  a  degree  of  heat  is  soon  evolved  sufficient  for  a  caustic  effect,  if  the  lime  is  allowed  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  heat  continues.  This  may  be  increased  or  dimiuished  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  lime  employed.  The  eschar  formed  is  somewhat  more  than 
double  the  extent  of  the  base  of  the  moxa.  {Dublin  Joum.y  Jan.  1842.) 

Medical  Csm.  Cauterization  by  fire,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  been  commonly 
practised  among  savage  and  half  civilized  nations  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  and 
has  not  been  unknown  as  a  remedy  in  the  most  polished  communities.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  moxa;  and  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  of  Asia,  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  from  time  immemorial.  From  these 
countries  the  early  Portuguese  navigators  introduced  it  into  Europe;  and  the  term  moxa 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  their  language,  though  supposed  by  sonje  to  be  of  Chinese 
origin.  The  true  Chinese  name  is  said  to  be  kicw.  {Percy  and  Laurent.)  Some  years  since, 
the  remedy  became  very  popular  in  France,  and  attracted  some  attention  in  this  country. 
It  acts  on  the  principle  of  revulsion;  relieving  deep-seated  inflammation,  and  local  irrita- 
tion whether  vascular  or  nervous,  by  inviting  the  current  of  excitement  to  the  skin.  In 
some  cases  it  may  also  operate  advantageously  by  the  propagation  of  a  stimulant  im- 
pression to  neighbouring  parts. 

The  celebrated  Larrey  was  among  those  who  contributed  most  to  bring  this  remedy  into 
repute.  The  diseases  in  which  it  was  recommended  by  this  author  were  amaurosis,  loss  of 
taste,  deafness,  paralytic  affections  of  the  muscular  system,  asthma,  chronic  catiirrh  and 
pleurisy,  phthisis,  chronic  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  rachitis,  diseased  spine, 
coxalgia,  and  other  forms  of  scrofulous  and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints.  It  has 
also  been  uped  advantageously  in  neuralgia,  and  is  applicable  to  chronic  complaints  gene- 
rally in  which  powerful  external  revulsion  is  indicated. 

The  parts  of  the  body  upon  which,  according  to  Larrey,  it  should  not  be  applied,  are  the 
cranium  where  protected  only  by  the  skin  and  pericranium;  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  ears; 
the  skin  over  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  mammary  glands;  over  superficial  tendons,  project- 
ing points  of  bones,  and  articular  prominences  in  which  the  capsular  ligament  might  be 
involved;  th&-«nterior  surface  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  genitals. 

As  a  general  rule  it  should  be  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and, 
in  neuralgic  or  paralytic  cases,  at  the  origin  or  over  the  cotirse  of  the  nerves  proceeding 
to  the  part  affected.  Some  advise  that  the  cylinder  be  attached  to  the  skin  by  some  adhe- 
sive liquid;  but  a  more  general  practice  is  to  retain  it  in  the  proper  position  by  a  pair  of 
forceps  or  other  instrument.  Larrey  recommends  that  the  skin  around  it  be  covered  with 
a  p:  •        istened  lint,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  base  of  the  cylinder. 

Tli'  uld  be  set  on  fire  at  the  summit,  and  the  combustion  sustained  if  necessary 

by  1..;  ,....;..  the  blow-pipe,  or  the  bellows.  The  size  of  the  cylinder  should  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  effect  desired,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from  a  few 
lines  to  an  inch  in  height.  Any  degree  of  effect  may  be  obtained,  from  a  slight  inflamma- 
tion to  the  death  of  the  skin,  by  regulating  the  time  during  which  the  moxa  is  allowed  to 
burn.  When  a  slough  is  required,  it  should  be  suffered  to  burn  until  consumed.  The  first 
sensation  experienced  is  not  disagreeable;  but  the  operation  becomes  gradually  more  pain- 
ful, and  towards  the  close  is  for  a  short  time  very  severe.  W. 

M  '  '  K.   A  fine  purple  dye-stuff,  made  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid.  As 

re*-  11  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid  on  urine,  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Prout  to  consist 

of  ;  Ilia,  and  hence  was  named  ;)ur;>i/rrirr  o/ammoNiu;  but  chemists 

ar*  <  ise  composition.    It  is  now  made  from  guano.    This  is  first 

tr<  1  >   .'.   U)   remove  foni-"-    -••' -'nices,  and   t'-   ■:   ••••'•    -  ii   to  dis- 

Sol  -h  is  Sfparatcd  by  m  :  iho  soda  \  id.    The 

urit  M  nitric  acid,  the  solm  ued,  and  ut  monia  or 

itt4  carbonate  ia  added,  which  dcvelopes  the  purple  colour.  Murexiiiu  is  obtained  in  crys- 
tals, whirh  have  a  sqtjare  f<trn).  and  are  of  a  rich  groeu  colour  by  ri'thctctl.  btit  of  a  purpl«- 
roiibytr  I  1  .■  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  II!  ngwater, 

and  ins  <  With  potas«a  they  form  a  rich  j  (Jirand* 

ind  Tat/ior.)  .^tc  lor  an  :iiii(u'  on  the  subject  of  murexidc  the /'Af^rr/ntrfu.srd.  ./(ur  nai  (zTiil. 
828).  W. 

MTT'  ""'f  f  •^"•■"      "■'^n-Muriatint-     "- '  "'    '        f^"      '     '  ''''    '    '"'  -  -rhcr 

lrn^  i'Ut  fimi  <>'  \»- 

miii...   ..     .  l'.f»'--(»>.    It  . .  fol- 

lowing IS  111-  "-Jd  and 

alcohol.  an<l  r  uIp,  half 

filled  with  W)U«!r  ul  a  tvinperature  hit  wevn  7U    an«!  -mh  of  a  necood 

tube  wit'c  another  bottle,  lootely  corked,  and  surr<  i  mon  (*aU  with 

snow  or  pounded  ice.  The  ether,  as  it  enters  the  fir.<«t  hoitu*,  m  ihixtm  wim  alcohol  and  acid, 
which  are  retained  by  the  water;  while  the  pure  ether  passes  forward,  and  is  condensed  in 
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the  ref.-igerated  bottle.   It  must  be  kept  in  strong  bottles,  well  secured  with  ground  stoppers 
covered  with  leather.    Before  being  opened,  the  bottle  should  be  cooled  to  the  freezing  point. 

Mu-iatic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong,  slightly  saccharine,  alliaceous  taste, 
and  a  penetrating,  ethereal,  alliaceous  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  the  temperature  of  41°  is  0*774. 
It  is  txireuiely  volatile,  entering  into  ebullition  at  64°;  so  that  in  summer  it  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  gaseous  state,  in  bell-glasses  over  water.  Its  density  in  the  state  of  vapour  is 
2-22.  When  kindled  as  issuing  from  a  fine  orifice,  it  burns  with  an  emerald-green  flame  with- 
out smoke,  diffusing  a  strong  odour  of  muriatic  acid;  but,  when  set  on  fire  in  quantities,  it 
burns  with  a  greenish-yellow,  smoky  flame.  Water  dissolves  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  this 
ether,  and  acquires  a  sweetish,  ethereal  taste;  and  alcohol  unites  with  it  in  all  proportions. 
These  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  that  the  chlorine  present 
is  in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination.  Like  hydric  and  nitric  ether,  it  dissolves  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  the  fat  and  volatile  oils,  and  many  other  substances.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
muriatic  acid  3G-6,  and  one  of  ethylen  28  =  64-5;  or,  in  volumes,  of  two  voltimes  of  the  acid, 
and  one  volume  of  the  vapour  of  ethylen,  condensed  into  two  volumes.  Its  formula  is 
C^H^.HCl.    Viewed  as  the  chloride  of  ethyl,  it  is  represented  by  0^115,01. 

Muriatic  ether  is  a  difi'usible  stimulant;  but,  owing  to  its  extreme  volatility,  cannot  be 
kept  in  the  shops.  It  may,  however,  be  preserved  in  a  cool  cellar,  the  temperature  of  which 
does  not  rise  above  45°  or  60°,  being  well  secured  in  bottles,  which  should  be  placed  re- 
versed. "When  used  as  a  medicine,  it  is  generally  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  form- 
ing what  is  called  alcoholic  muriatic  ether.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  given  in 
sweetened  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle.  B. 

MUSHPtOOMS.  Fungi.  This  extensive  family  of  cryptogamous  plants  is  interesting  to  the 
physician,  from  the  consideration,  that,  while  some  of  them  are  very  largely  consumed  as 
food,  others  are  deleterious  in  their  nature,  and  capable,  when  eaten,  of  producing  poisonous 
eflFects.  Their  substance  is  made  up  of  a  cellular  tissue,  which  is  usually  of  that  soft  consist- 
ence denominated  fungous,  but  is  sometimes  corky,  ligneous,  or  even  gelatinous.  Many  of 
them  have  an  agreeable  odour  and  taste,  while  others  are  unpleasant  or  offensive  both  to 
the  nostrils  and  palate.  Their  juice  generally  exhibits  an  acid  reaction.  According  to  Bra- 
connot,  most  of  them  contain,  among  other  substances,  a  peculiar  principle  denominated 
fungin,  a  peculiar  acid  called  fungic  acid  usually  combined  with  pofassa,  and  a  saccharine 
matter,  less  sweet  than  most  other  varieties  of  sugar,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than 
that  of  the  cane,  and  distinguished  by  some  writers  as  the  sugar  of  mushrooms.  M.  Bolby 
found  mannitc  in  two  different  species,  with  oxalic  acid  in  one,  an  acid  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  fumaric  in  a  second,  and  lichstearic  acid  in  a  third.  [Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Se  s6r.y  xxiv. 
236.)  M.  Dessaignes  has  ascertained  the  identity  of  the  fumaric  and  fungic  acids.  {Ibid.j 
xxvi.  133.)  Fungin  constitutes  the  basis  of  these  vegetables,  and  is  the  principle  upon  which 
their  nutritive  properties  chiefly  depend.  It  is  the  fleshy  substance  which  remains  after 
they  have  been  treated  with  boiling  water  holding  a  little  alkali  in  solution.  It  is  whitish, 
soft,  and  insipid;  inflammable;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and 
weak  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda;  soluble  in  heated  muriatic  acid;  decomposed  by  nitrio 
acid,  and  by  concentrated  alkaline  solutions;  and  converted  by  destructive  distillation  into 
substances  resembling  those  which  result  from  the  distillation  of  animal  matters.  MM. 
Payen  and  Fromberg  affirm  that  the  fungin  of  Braconnot  is  nothing  but  cellulose;  and  this 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  M.  Gobley,  who  attributes  the  animal  properties  ascribed  to  it,  to 
the  presence  of  unseparated  albumen.  M.  Gobley  also  found  the  supposed  peculiar  saccha- 
rine matter  to  be  mannite.  He  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  edible  mushroom, 
water,  albumen,  cellulose,  mannite,  extractive  matters,  salts,  and  fatty  matter  consisting  of 
olein,  margarin,  and  a  peculiar  concrete  fatty  substance  analogous  to  cholesterin,  and  called 
by  him  agoracin.  {Ibid.,  xxix.  91.)  Mushrooms  are  very  largely  cultivated  in  Europe  for  the 
table.  They  require  a  rich  soil;  but  the  discovery  is  asserted  to  have  been  recently  made, 
that  they  will  flourish  better,  and  attain  a  much  greater  size,  in  artificial  beds  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  in  which  the  spores  are  buried  mixed  with  powdered  nitrate  of  potassa  to  the  depth  of 
about  one-third  or  one-half  of  an  inch;  at  least  this  is  said  to  be  true  of  a  variety  of  the 
Agaricus  campestris,  called  by  the  French  ^'C agaric  de  couche."  {Journ.  de  Fharm.,  Sept.  1861, 
p.  196.) 

It  is  highly  important  for  those  who  employ  mushrooms  as  food,  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
those  which  are  wholesome  from  the  poisonous.  The  following  general  rules  are  given  by 
M.  Richard  in  the  Dictionnaire  det  Drogues.  Those  should  be  rejected  which  have  a  narcotic 
or  fetid  odour,  or  an  acrid,  bitter,  or  very  acid  taste;  which  occasion  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion in  the  throat  when  swallowed;  which  are  very  soft,  liquefying,  changing  colour,  and 
assuming  a  bluish  tint  upon  being  bruised;  which  exude  a  milky,  acrid,  and  styptic  juice; 
which  grow  in  very  moist  places,  and  upon  putrefying  substances ;  in  fine,  all  such  as 
have  a  coriaceous,  ligneous,  or  corky  consistence.  The  last,  however,  are  injurious  in 
consequence  rather  of  their  indigestible  than  of  their  poisonous  nature.  Even  mushrooms 
which  are  usually  edible  may  prove  poisonous,  if  collected  too  late,  or  in  places  which  are 
too  moiat.    It  is  said,  moreovei',  that  the  poisonous  species  sometimes  become  innocent 
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when  they  grow  tinder  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  affirmed,  for  example,  thai  mush' 
rooms  which  ;  -  in  England  are  eaten  with  impunity  in  Russia,  a  fact  whicb 

Mr.  W.  Haiiii  o  ascribe  less  to  diffurence  in  the  plant,  than  in  the  mode  o^ 

preparation:  ..ucii  more  largely  used  with  them  by  the  Rus*'-""  •'  •  •   'he  Eng- 

lish cooks.  (/  /.,  xiv.  07.)   In  the  autumn  of  1850,  out  of  six  oil  French 

army  statioiu  <-,  who  partook  of  mushrooms,  five  died.    In  c<  ■  of  thii 

event,  the  Aymy  Board  of  Health  drew  up  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  army  ns  to  the 
mode  of  distiuguishing  the  poisonous  from  edible  mushrooms.  We  have  no  space  for  them 
here;  and  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  (Nov.  186(>,  p. 
339) ;  and  the  P/itirmaccutkal  Journal  (Jan.  18G1,  p.  887).  Immense  quantities  of  mushrooms 
are  eaten  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  continental  Europe;  and  they  are 
■aid  to  constitute  the  cliief  food  of  the  people  in  certftin  provinces. 

Some  experiments  of  M.  Gerard  would  tend  to  show  that  poisonous  mushrooms  may  be 
rendered  innocent,  by  treating  them  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar,  before 
cooking  them.  About  a  pound  avoirdupois  of  poisonous  mushrooms,  cut  into  pieces,  are 
to  be  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  quart  of  water,  acidulated  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  strong  vinegar,  and  afterwards  to  be  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Next  day 
they  are  to  be  put  into  cold  water,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  then  taken  out,  washed,  and 
dried.  They  are  now  fit  for  food.  {Hee  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  ixy.  274.)  But  8ub>«equent 
experiments  by  MM.  Demartis  and  Come,  of  Bordeaux,  have  proved  that  this  method  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on;  as  certain  mushrooms,  after  having  been  treated  in  the  manner 
suggested,  have  nevertheless  produced  fatal  effects  on  animals;  and,  as  the  same  mush- 
rooms may  be  poisonous  at  one  season  or  in  one  situation,  and  innocent  in  another,  the 
inference  is  that  those  experimented  on  by  M.  Gerard,  though  ordinarily  poisonous,  may 
not  have  been  so  in  that  particular  instance.  {Joum.  tie  Fharm.j  Se  »ir.,  xxi.  468.) 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  poisonous  mushrooms  are  anxiety,  vertigo,  nausea,  faint* 
ness,  vomiting,  and,  if  they  are  not  rejected  from  the  stomach,  somnolence,  stupor,  small 
and  intermittent  pulse,  tension  of  the  abdomen,  cold  extremities,  livid  skin,  and  death  in 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  Sometimes  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
experienced;  and  occasionally  severe  vomiting  and  purging  occur,  and  save  the  patient. 
Blackish  or  bloody  dejections,  with  tenesmus,  sometimes  attend  the  action  of  the  poison. 
The  symptoms  are  not  generally  experienced  until  some  hours  after  the  mushrooms  have 
been  enten,  •'bowing  that  their  deleterious  effects  depend  upon  the  entrance  of  the  poisonotia 
prJ!  the  circulation.    The  remedies  are  emetics,  if  the  physician  is  called  in  time* 

ac'^  with  the  free  use  of  warm  drinks,  and  followed  by  cathartics.    After  tba 

evM  **  -  -i:..  ,,  .^^y  canal,  demulcent  and  nutritive  beverages  should  be  given, 

an'i  tit  sustained  by  mild  tonics  or  stimulants.    Ether  is  particu- 

larly :  ttcs  would  no  doubt  prove  serviceable  in  the  absence  of  coma, 

should  any  i>  stomach  and  bowels  remain. 

Some  of  til'  •  oics  have  been  used  as  medicines;  but  in  this  country  the/ 

are  never  employe  I,  and  too  little  seems  to  be  precisely  known  of  their  modes  of  action, 
and  their  fiu:ilifi<*«.  oven  in  the  same  specie.^,  vary  too  much,  according  to  the  circum- 
stftii  •  ;    ■        ■  ....  .  iteria  medica, 

wi*  .  was  thought 

to  I  i.,  .'.    ..,..  AAc  TKircctic 

an<l  ■>'■:•  -iiat  the  sin  -  i,-  i  m  il.o 

country;  ....  .  1  with  the  1'.  ,  :;  .ni.il-,  u  Ir.rii, 

when  caused  to  inhnie  them,  became  insensible,  and  could  be  operated  on  without  evincing 
any  i»TjrTi^  Af  y>n?n  Wh«»n  carrifd  fnr.  fbey  criu«cd  death.  He  had  himself  inhaled  the 
fuT!  .  ymptoms  of  intoxication 

an  !  nd.  Mfd.  Timt$  and  Gax.^ 

j„,  -     -      -.     -  --  -- 

por 

\phHotnph.  M  ..)  W. 

Mr^^K,   Av  rJiua  Fiictitiui.    TliiH  is  f>repared,  acoordiug  to  M.  Eluncr.  bj 

id'  t  oil  of  amber  to  thrv>  itn- 

fn/  <r  to  separate  acid,  ai  <i  to 

iili.    Thus  prepared  it  is  a  dark  brow intih  red 
(AMte.  and  a  musky  odour.    It  is  very  soluble 
in  ion  reddens  litmus.  Triturated 

wi  c,  it  burns  with  a  very  smokv 

flai...  ""'•  *■••"?"  •'"  '>"tMi.it.H«ion  nitk 

protoxiM-'  (>'  I  amber, 

the  action  of  •  ■"1  hydro- 

gen, adding  to  (Im-  u.\yg«»n,  u  il  of  »luh«r  tO  00»> 

list  of  several  oily  priucipk  .  ■  which,  resembling 
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cup'on,  he  calls  amhtr  eupion.  As  this  substance  yields  artificial  musk  by  the  action  of  funi' 
iog  nitric  acid,  he  belieres  the  property  possessed  by  oil  of  amber  yielding  the  same  sub- 
Stance  to  be  due  to  its  presence.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  8e  fir.,  ii.  144.)  During  the  reaction  of 
nitric  acid  with  oil  of  amber,  Dr.  John  T.  Plummer,  of  Indiana,  has  obserTed  that  oxalic 
acid  is  generated. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  musk.  Add 
gradually,  drop  by  drop,  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  a  drachm  of 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  contained  in  a  glass  tumbler  or  very  large  wineglass.  The  mixture 
grows  hot,  and  emits  offensive  fumes,  which  the  operator  must  avoid.  When  the  ordinary 
nitric  acid  is  employed,  which  is  not  of  full  strength,  the  reaction  must  be  assisted  by  heat*; 
in  which  case  Dr.  Williams  recommends  that  the  vessel  containing  the  mixed  ingredients  be 
placed  in  a  plate  before  the  fire,  they  being,  meanwhile,  continually  stirred  with  a  glass  rod. 
After  the  mixture  has  remained  at  rest  for  24  hours,  it  acquires  a  resinous  appearance,  and 
divides  into  two  portions,  an  acid  liquid  below,  and  a  yellow  resin  above,  resembling  musk 
io  smell.  This  being  thoroughly  washed,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water,  until  all 
traces  of  acid  are  removed,  is  the  artificial  musk.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  viii.  14.) 

Artificial  musk  is  an  antispasmodic  and  nervine,  and  possesses  the  general  therapeutic 
properties  of  the  natural  substance,  though  in  a  weaker  degree.  It  is  praised  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  typhoid  states  of  fever,  and  nervous  diseases 
generally.  When  combined  with  water  of  ammonia,  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  or  lauda- 
num, he  found  no  remedy  so  eflBcient  in  the  sinking  faintness  occurring  in  the  last  stage  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  The  average  dose  for  an  adult  is  ten  grains;  for  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  repeated,  in  each  case,  every  two  or  three  hours.  It 
may  be  prepared  as  the  musk  mixture,  or  with  almonds  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  According 
to  Berzelius,  tincture  of  artificial  musk  is  formed  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  the  musk  in  an 
ounce  of  alcohol,  equivalent  to  ten  fluidrachmsy  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-835.  Of  this  the  dose  for  an 
adult  is  a  teaspoonful.  This  tincture  has  been  employed  by  Prof.  Hauner,  chief  physician  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  at  Munich,  in  uncomplicated  spasm  of  the  glottis,  with  invariable 
success  in  more  than  thirty  cases.  Though  artificial  musk  is  not  equal  in  power  to  the  na- 
tural substance,  when  genuine,  yet  it  is  in  all  probability  superior  to  the  adulterated  article, 
80  frequently  sold  under  the  name  of  musk.  B. 

MYRICA  CERIFERA.  Wax-myrtle.  Bay-htrry.  This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  the  sandy  soil  along  the  sea-shore,  and  even  on  the  shores  of  our  north- 
ern lakes.  It  belongs  to  Dioecia  Tetrandria  in  the  Linneean  system,  and  the  natural  order 
Myricaceae.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  its  sterile  flowers  in  cylindrical,  and  its  fertile 
in  ovoidal  closely  imbricated  catkins,  without  calyx  or  corolla,  solitary  under  a  scale-like 
bract  with  a  pair  of  bractlets;  the  stamens  2  to  8,  with  filaments  somewhat  united  below; 
the  ovary  with  3  scales  at  its  base,  and  2  thread-like  stigmas;  the  fruit  a  small  spherical 
nut.  [Gray's  Manual.)  The  leaves  of  the  wax-myrtle  are  oblong-lanceolate,  narrower  at  their 
base,  entire  or  somewhat  toothed  near  the  apex,  shining,  with  resinous  dots  on  both  sides, 
and  very  fragrant  when  rubbed.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  white  wax,  and  some- 
limes  continues  on  the  plant  for  two  years  or  more.  The  shrub  is  from  three  or  four  to  ten 
feet  high,  often  thickly  crowded,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  scenting  the  air  with  its  spicy 
odour.  The  coating  of  wax  upon  the  surface  is  collected,  and  known  in  commerce  as  myrtle 
wax.  (See  Vegetable  Wax,  page  241.)  A  volatile  oil  might  probably  be  collected  by  distillation 
from  the  leaves,  and  used  for  purposes  similar  to  those  to  which  oil  of  pimento  is  applied. 
The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root  is  supposed  to  possess  valuable  remedial  properties,  and  has 
been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  dried  state  it  is  in  quilled  pieces  of  variable 
length,  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis  of  a  grayish  colour  somewhat  mottled,  and  marked 
with  slight  circular  fissures.  Within  the  epidermis  the  colour  is  reddish-brown.  The  bark  is 
brittle,  and  of  a  peculiar,  astringent,  bitterish,  and  pungent  taste,  followed  by  a  slight  sense 
of  acrimony.  Its  powder  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  irritates  the  nostrils  and  throat 
when  inhaled.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  Chemically  examined  by  Mr.  Geo. 
M,  Harnbright,  it  was  found  to  contain  volatile  oil,  starch,  lignin,  gum,  albumen,  extractive, 
a  red  colouring  substance,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  an  acrid  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  an  astringent  resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  ether,  and  a  peculiar  acrid  principle 
having  acid  properties,  analogous  to  saponin,  for  which  the  name  of  myricinic  acid  is  pro- 
posed. {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1863,  p.  193.) 

In  relation  to  its  effects  on  the  system,  the  bark  appears  to  be  moderately  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent, with  probably  expectorant  properties  connected  with  its  acrid  principle,  and  in  large 
doses  emetic.  It  has  been  considerably  used  by  the  •♦eclectics,'*  in  diarrhoea,  jaundice,  scro- 
fula, &c.  Externally  the  powdered  bark  is  used  as  a  stimulant  to  indolent  ulcers;  and  the 
decoction  as  a  gargle  and  injection  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  throat,  leucorrhcpa,  &c. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  of  a  decoction  made  with  an  oun're  to 
the  pint  of  water,  one  or  two  fluidounces.  An  alcoholic  extract,  very  inappropriately  named 
myricin,  is  given  in  the  medium  dose  of  about  five  grains.  V« 
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MYROBALANS.  Myrobalani.  These  are  the  fruits  of  Tarious  East  India  trees,  particu* 
larly  of  different  species  of  Terminalia.  They  are  noticed  here  parilj  on  account  of  their 
ancient  re[)utation,  partly  because  they  are  still  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  shops, 
though  seldom  if  erer  used  in  medicine,  five  Tarieties  are  distinguished  by  authors.  1. 
Myrobalani  bdliricse.  These  are  obtained  from  Terminalia  Bdlirica,  They  are  roundish  or 
ovate,  from  the  size  of  a  hazeluiit  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  smooth, 
marked  with  five  longitudinal  ri)>s,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  i*hort,  thick  footstalk. 
They  cousist  of  an  exterior,  firm,  resinous,  brown,  fleshy  portion,  and  an  interior  kernel, 
which  is  light-brown,  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitterish  very  astringent  taste.  2.  Myrobalamcht' 
hulm.  This  variety  is  produced  by  Terminalia  Ckebula.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  pointed  at  each 
extremity,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines  in  length,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  smooth  and 
shining,  with  five  longitudinal  wrinkles,  but  without  footstalks.  In  their  internal  arrange- 
ment and  their  taste,  they  resemble  the  preceding.  3.  Myrobalani  eitrinfe  ye\  flavx.  These 
are  from  a  variety  of  the  same  tree  which  affords  the  last-mentioned  myrobalnns.  from  which 
they  differ  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller,  of  a  light-brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a 
taste  rather  more  bitter.  They  were  formerly  sometimes  sold  in  the  shops  of  Philadelphia, 
under  the  name  of  while  yalU,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  no  other  resemblance  than  in 
taste.  4.  Myrobalmi  Indicx  vel  nigrm.  These  are  thought  to  be  the  unripe  fruit  of  Terminalia 
Chebula^  or  T.  BeUirica.  They  are  ovate-oblong,  from  four  to  eight  lines  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  lines  thick,  of  a  blackish  colour,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  presenting,  when 
broken,  a  thick  brown  mass,  without  kernel,  but  with  a  small  cavity  in  the  centre.  They 
are  SOU!  i?h  and  very  astringent.  5.  Mi/robalani  emblicse.  This  variety  is  Avholly  different  from 
the  preceding,  and  derived  from  a  plant  having  no  affinity  to  the  Terminaliiv,  namely,  the 
PhyUanihus  Emblica  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  often  in  segments,  as  kept  in  the  shops.  When  the 
fruit  is  entire,  it  is  blackish,  spherical,  depressed,  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  presenting  six 
obtuse  ribs  with  as  many  deep  furrows,  and  separating  into  six  valves,  and  has  a  strongly 
astringent  and  acidulous  taste. 

These  fruits  were  in  high  repute  with  the  Arabians,  and  were  long  employed  by  European 
prac;  1^  primarily  laxative  and  secondarily  astringent,  in  various  complaints,  par- 

ticu! itua  and  dysentery.    Their  dose  was  from  two  drnchms  to  an  ounce.    They 

are  uv,.  ::ipIoycd  as  medicines.  We  have  been  told  that  they  have  been  used  as  a  8ub« 

Btitutc  for  galls  in  the  preparation  of  ink-powder.  W. 

NAPHTHALIN.    This  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  coal  tar  to  distillation,  when  it 
passes  over  after  the  coal  naphtha.    It  is  a  white,  shining,  crystalline  substance,  fusible  at 
176°  and  boiling  at  42!]°.  According  to  Kopp,  its  sp.gr.  in  the  liquid  state  is  0-U774,  ac- 
cording to  Alluard,  at  2lU°  F.,  0%28.  ( Journ.  dc  Pharm.,  Avril,  1800,  p.  318.)  It  is  solubU 
in  alcohol,  ether,  naphtha,  and  the  oils,  but  insoluble  in  water.   Notice  lias  already  been 
taken  of  the  artificial  preparation  of  alizarin,  a  colouring  principle  of  madder,  from  naph- 
thalin,  by  M.  Uoussin.  (See  Rubin,  page  716.)    It  has  been  proposed  by  Dupasquier  as  an 
r-r*  "■•      Hit,  and  has  been  found,  on  trial,  to  act  decidedly  as  such.     In  the  impending 
:,  sometimes  occurring  in  the  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh  of  old  persons,  and  in 
J. .  isthma,  it  facilitated  expectoration  in  a  remarkable  degree.    Being  a  stimulating 

remedy,  it  is  not  proper  in  acute  bronchitis,  or  where  pulmonary  inflammation  exists.   The 
dose  is  from  eight  to  thirty  grains,  given  in  emulsion  or  syrup,  and  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  an  abundant  expectoration  takes  place.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.t 
8««/r.«  ii.  513.)   M.  Kossignon  considers  naphthalin  to  act  like  camphor,  and  to  be  capable 
.  '       '     'iig  it  on  niui  ions  as  a  reme<ly.    It  produces  excellent  effects  in  verminose 

It  has  Im  iseful  by  M.  Kmery,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  mlx- 

u.^  .k       uple  of  naj.:.    ......  .vah  five  drachms  of  lard,  in  dry  tetter,  psoriasis,  and  lepim 

Tuigaris.  (Annuaire  de  Th4rap.,  1843,  pp.  64  and  00.)  B. 

fn'Ai'i  1^  viMow     A  vi'ilow  pigment  T.riM«nr/.,i  )^v /-ni/>;ninrr  if  ?ni>tare  of  Icsd,  sul* 

f>hu:  ill.  and  mu  .<  of  carbonate  of 

cad.  n-d  nlum,   i  )  W. 

N '.  0 

ofKii     .                 ,  i-y 

the  early  Hppi*iirau«<o  of  '  Both  the  bulb  aud  l!u'.«ors  Lave 

been  ii<>'d  in  medicine.     I  ir  odour,  and  both  have  a  bitt«r 

muc!'                 !  iste.    They  nri'  ■  ;ii  their  ojir  ,"          *i  is  probabU 

that                    H  of  the  wild  p  m  thoj^o  <■!                   atcd.    They 

may  l-   l-..  -I-^-*  ""'  •'•"■*  •-•     The  d-.^-v  w.   .,.,■  powder,  to 

produce  iin  em  f  diflferent  physicians,  from 

a  scruple  to  tw  in  the  dose  of  two  or  thrM 
grains.  It  is  conjectured  thiK  property  is  developed  by  the  agency  of  water. 
Tito  bulb  is  most  powerful  in                      ^tnte,  and,  within  our  own  knowledge,  fi  oee*- 

nonally  used  as  an  emetic  in  d  •  in  the  country.  When  dried  and  powdered. 

It  has  beeu  given  in  the  dose  <  lins  without  vomiting.   The  author,  when  • 


1564  Nard, — Nitrate  of  Copper.  part  in. 

rtudent  of  medicine,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  this  root  might  not,  like  iiH*cacuanLa, 
possess  diaphoretic  properties,  took  a  dose  of  it  suspended  in  some  warm  water  at  bed- 
time, and  cu  awaking  in  the  morning  found  himself  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat,  and  freed, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  attack  of  catarrh  under  which  he  was  at 
the  time  labouring.  The  flowei's  are  said  also  to  possess  antispasmodic  powers,  and  bare 
been  used  in  France,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  hooping-cough,  epilepsy,  and  other  con- 
vulsive affections.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  operated  in  these  cases  by  their  nau- 
seating or  emetic  property.  They  have,  moreover,  been  advantageously  employed  in  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  and  intermittent  fever.  Other  species  of  Narcissus  are  said  to  possess  the 
Bome  properties,  though  they  have  not  been  so  much  used.  W. 

NARD.  Spikenard.  Several  aromatic  roots  were  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  nardus,  distinguished,  according  to  their  origin  or  place  of  growth,  by  the  names  of 
nardus  Indica,  nardus  Celtica,  nardus  montana,  &c.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  different  species  of  Valeriana.  Thus  the  nardus  Indica  is  referred  to  V.  Jatamenn  of 
Bengal,  the  nardus  Celtica  to  V.  Celtica,  inhabiting  the  Alps,  Apennines,  &c.,  and  the  nardus 
montana  to  V.  tuberosa,  which  grows  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Indian 
nard,  or  spikenard,  sometimes  also  called  Syrian  nard,  is  still  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
the  shops.  It  is  a  small  delicate  root,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  beset  with  a  tuft  of 
soft,  light-brown,  slender  fibres,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It 
was  formerly  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  but  is  now  almost  out  of  use.  Its  pro- 
perties are  analogous  to  those  of  the  oflBcinal  valerian.  W. 

NASTURTIUM  OFFICINALE.  R.  Brown.  Sisymbrium  Nasturtium.  Linn.  Water-cress.  A 
small,  perennial,  herbaceous,  succulent  plant,  growing  in  springs,  rivukts,  and  ponds,  in 
North  America,  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  fresh  herb  has  a  quick  penetrating 
odour,  especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent  taste,  but  loses  both  when  dried.  In 
sensible  and  medical  properties  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  scurvy  grass,  though  milder, 
and  on  this  account  is  preferred  for  the  table.  It  is  thought  to  be  useful  in  scorbutic  affec- 
tions, and  visceral  obstructions.  The  expressed  juice  is  sometimes  given  in  the  dose  of  one 
or  two  ounces;  but  the  herb  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  a  salad.  Other  species 
of  Nasturtium,  as  N.  Palustre  or  marsh  water- cress,  and  N.  amphibium  or  water-radish,  grow 
in  similar  situations  with  the  N.  officinale,  and  possess  similar  virtues.  W. 

NERIUM  OLEANDER.  A  notice  of  the  oleander,  so  well  known  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
of  our  conservatories,  is  introduced  here  mainly  on  account  of  its  presumed  poisonous  pro- 
perties. The  peasantry  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  plant  grows  wild,  employ  the 
powdered  bark  as  a  poison  for  rats,  and  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  from  eating  food 
roasted  by  the  oleander  wood.  [Herat  et  De.  Lens.)  The  leaves,  boiled  in  lard  or  oil,  yield  an 
ointment  which  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  rubbed  on  the  skin,  against  insects  that  infest 
the  person.  A  case  has  been  recently  recorded  in  which  a  man,  in  Hindostan,  swallowed 
somewhat  more  than  an  ounce  of  the  juice  oi  Nerium  odorum,  with  the  effect  of  producing 
the  most  violent  narcotic  symptoms,  as  stupor,  stertorous  breathing,  and  convulsions,  fol- 
lowed by  great  prostration,  with  involuntary  evacuations,  from  which,  however,  after  two 
days  of  danger,  he  recovered  under  the  use  of  emetics,  followed  by  supporting  treatment. 
{B.  and  F.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  April,  1860,  p.  387.)  M.  Latour  has  made  a  careful 
chemical  examination  of  oleander,  from  which  he  obtained  the  following  results.  1.  The 
poisonous  principle  exists  in  the  leaves,  bark,  and  flowers,  but  most  largely  in  the  bark. 
2.  This  principle  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  not  volatile,  and  is  found  more  largely  in  the 
wild  than  the  cultivated  plant.  3.  The  solubility  of  this  resin  in  water  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  alkaline  salts,  and  hence  it  exists  in  the  watery  extract.  4.  The  distilled  water  of 
the  bark  and  leaves  possesses  some  activity,  which  it  owes  to  a  small  portion  of  the  resin 
carried  over  with  the  steam.  (See  Am.  Journ.  ofPharm.,  March,  1858,  p.  172.)  W. 

NIGELLA  SATIVA.  Nutmeg-flower.  Small  Fennel-flower.  A  small  annual  plant,  growing 
wild  in  Syria  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  semen  nigellse,  are  ovate, 
somewhat  compressed,  about  a  line  long  and  half  as  broad,  usually  three-cornered,  with  two 
sides  flat  and  one  convex,  black  or  brown  externally,  white  and  oleaginous  within,  of  a 
strong,  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  like  that  of  nutmegs,  and  a  spicy,  pungent  taste.  Their 
chief  constituents  are  a  volatile  and  fixed  oil,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  denominated 
nigellin,  which  exists  in  the  seeds  in  very  minute  proportion.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se  sSr.,  ii. 
128.)  In  India  they  are  considered  as  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and  are 
believed  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk.  They  are  also  used  as  a  condiment  and  as  a  cor- 
rigent  or  adjuvant  of  purgative  and  tonic  medicines.  W. 

NITRATE  OF  COPPER.  Cupri  Nitras.  This  well-known  salt  has  been  employed  with 
advantage,  ab  a  caustic,  in  a  severe  case  of  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  tongue,  and  in 
several  similar  cases,  by  Dr.  William  Moore,  of  Ballymoney,  Ireland.  The  application  is 
attended  with  no  danger,  provided  the  ulcer  or  part  is  dried  before  applying  the  caustic, 
and  afterwards  smeared  with  oil.  (See  Braithwaite's  Eeirospect,  xxv.  201.)  B. 


PART  III.         Nitrate  of  Soda, — Nitrosulphate  of  Ammoyiia,  1565 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  Cubic  KUre.  This  salt  may  be  formed  by  treating  carbonate  of 
Boda  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  found  naturally  in  the  desert  of  Atacama  and  elsewhere  in  Peru, 
where  it  foruis  beds  of  vast  extent.  Attempts  were  made  between  1820  and  1830  to  export 
it  to  England  and  the  United  States;  but  the  cargoes  were  unsalable.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  its  value  became  known;  so  that  at  present  large  quantities  are  exported  from 
Peru,  being  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  as  a  fertU- 
iier.  The  silt  has  also  been  found  largely  in  Brazil,  in  the  Province  of  liahia,  near  the 
river  Saa  Francisco.  [Am.  Jvurn.  of  Pharm.^  Nov.  1801,  p.  502.  For  a  particular  account  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  deposits  of  Peru,  in  a  commercial  point  of  Tiew,  see  Ibid.^  March,  1862, 
p.  203.) 

The  crude  salt,  as  it  comes  from  Peru,  is  in  saline  lumps,  rather  soft  and  friable,  at\d 
damp  on  the  surface.  It  is  distinguished  into  varieties  according  to  its  colour  and  state  of 
aggregation,  as  white  compact,  yellow,  gray  compact,  gray  cryatalline,  and  white  crysfalline,  and 
Taries  very  much  in  purity,  containing  from  85  to  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  pure  salt.  Some 
of  the  varieties  contain  iodine.  (See  page  47.)  The  impurities  consist  of  common  salt,  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  calcium.  Occasionally  borate  of  lime,  asso- 
ciated with  borate  of  soda,  is  found  under  the  beds  of  the  nitrate.  (Seepage  784.) 

Nitrate  of  soda,  when  pure,  is  a  white  salt,  crystallizing  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  hav- 
ing a  sharp,  cooling,  and  bitter  taste.  It  attracts  moisture  slightly  from  the  air,  and  dis- 
solves in  about  twice  its  weight  of  water,  at  00°.  It  has  been  pniised  as  a  remedy  in  dys- 
entery by  two  German  physicians,  Drs.  Velsen  and  Meyer,  given  in  the  quantity  of  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  the  day,  dissolved  in  gum  water,  or  other  mu- 
cilapinous  liquid.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  the  same  disease  by  Dr.  Ilademacher, 
of  Vienna,  who  recommends  it  in  a  number  of  other  diseases  having  nothing  in  common 
(-■Inn.  de  Thirap.,  1854.)  Dr.  J.  B.  Brown  also  bears  very  emphatic  testimony  to  the  valu« 
of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  speedy  and  safe  remedy  in  dysentery  and  dysenteric  diarrhoea, 
(Charleston  Med.  Joum.,  May,  1854,  p.  398,  from  North-  Western  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.) 

As  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  imposed  upon  our  merchants  for  nitre,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  the  former  salt  may  be  distinguished  by  its  giving  rise  to  an  orange-yellow 
tlame  when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  and  by  the  rhomboidal  shape  of  its  crystals;  those 
of  nitre  being  long  six-sided  prisms.  B. 

NITROPRUSSIDE  OF  SODIUM.  This  is  the  most  interesting  of  a  series  of  salts,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Playfair,  called  nitropruttidet,  which  are  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by 
saturating  nitroprugxic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, with  different  bases.  The  sodium  salt  is  best  obtained  by  the  process  of  A.  Overbeck, 
iia  follows.  Dissolve /o«r/>ari«  of  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  contained  in  a  flask, 
in  five  and  a  half  parti  of  commercial  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 
.\fter  the  action  is  completed,  which  generally  occupies  about  ten  minutes,  and  is  accom- 
j>anied  by  a  copious  evolution  of  gases,  heat  the  resulting  coffee-brown  liquid  in  a  water- 
h.itli,  until  a  drop  of  it  gives  a  dingy  green,  instead  of  a  blue  precipitate,  with  a  solution 
ot  •^iilpli  re  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Then  allow  the  liquid  to  cool;  whereupon  the  larger  part 
f'  the  uitruie  of  potassa  generated  will  be  deposited  in  crystals.  Pour  off  the  green  mother- 
:  ,  r  from  these,  and  separate  the  remaining  nitrate  of  potassa  by  repeated  concentrations. 
N<  xt  neutralize  the  liquid,  while  heated  in  a  water-bath,  with  carbonato  of  soda,  taking 
care  to  add  the  carbonate  so  long  only  as  a  pure  blue  precipitate  is  produced.  Lastly,  filler 
I  lie  sobiii'^n,  and  f>ef  if  nuid**  for  the  formation  of  crystals,  which  must  be  washed  with  wa- 
t  •  III  1  !  >  r.  (CArm.  6'a2.,  July  15,  1853,  p.  271.)  This  salt  is  in 
'  matio  crystals,  very  much  resembling  those  of  ferrid- 
'  •  1  '  iV    It  is  soluble  in  two  and  a  half  parts  of 

'.  i  '>\  ^''  Its  solution,  exposed  to  sun.Hhino,  is  deoom- 

!      '  1.   '  .   imposition  of  Prussian  blue,  at  the  same  lime 

a    .  i:    I  ;  sodium,  as  well  as  the  other  soluble  nilroprus 

s;i.-.  i-   ;  1    n.'  Fulphurets,  with  which  it  strikes  a  beautifti/ 

violet  colour.    1  lou  xa  not  certair  i ;  but  the  following  formula,  given  bj 

(ierhardt,  ie  prn  ^rrect  one:  Na..  i  f-4H0.  Nitroprutaic  acid  it  the  nitro* 

prusside  of  hydrogen,  wuh  the  formula  llj. t-v/  ^^NU,.  B. 

NITHOSULIMIATE  OF  AMMONIA.  Thi.s  compound,  diiioor«rMl  by  Peloust  In  1886, 
may  be  T"  '^ning  nitric  oxide  through  a  soli  '  >-u1pbate  of  ammonift  in  §▼• 

or  six  till!  riio  of  water  of  ammonia.    \  1  i  cr  of  crystals  hn  fonned, 

which    mn^'  ^'    «'»«Jn'il    «illi     \i-.i(..r    .,f     tin.ii..,,  .     Iw    r»ffi<ri^rnt<>il      onrl    l{ri*d 

without  hr  ••  1 

doses  of  f \v.  ivi- 

responds  with  one  vi\.  uf  nitric  '  nd  one  of  aiuiiiouia;  but  as 

vhe  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  1  -.  that  the  nitric  oxide  and 

•ulphurous  nciu,  together,  form  a  jx'culi.ir  aoi  1  which  he  calL"  mtrotulphurie  acid,  coDBitt- 
ing  of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen,  one  of  sulphur,  and  four  of  oxygen  (N80J.  B: 


15G'>  NitrouB  Oxide. — Ocymum  Basilicum,  part  ni. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.  This  gas,  well  known  from  its  power  to  cause  a  transient  intoxica- 
tion when  breathed,  is  capable  of  producing  anaesthetic  effects;  but,  even  if  these  were 
as  safely  induced  as  by  ether,  the  comparative  expense  of  the  gas  would  be  an  objection 
to  its  employment.  The  late  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  dentist,  of  Connecticut,  tried  to  introduce 
it  as  an  auajsthetic;  but  his  first  experiments  were  unsuccessful,  and  further  attempts  were 
superseded  by  the  discovery  of  etherization.  Recently,  however,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  dentists,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  alleged  in  its 
favour,  that  its  operation,  while  equally  effectual,  is  more  pleasant  and  transitory  than 
that  of  ether  or  chloroform,  and  that  no  serious  consequences  have  been  experienced. 
(Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.  15,  1863,  p.  226.)  As  a  remedial  agent  it  is  probably 
capable  of  beneficial  application  in  cases  requiring  the  use  of  a  powerful  nervous  and 
cerebral  stimulant;  and  some  trials  have  been  made  with  it  in  low  forms  of  fever,  in  which 
it  appeared  to  act  favourably. 

"Water,  impregnated  by  pressure  with  about  five  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  forms  the 
nitrous  oxide  water,  known  in  England  under  the  name  of  Searle's  patent  oxygenous  aerated 
water,  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  as  an  internal  remedy.  Sir  H.  Davy  tried  the 
aqueous  solution,  made  without  pressure,  and  thought  it  acted  as  a  diuretic,  and  promoted 
digestion;  and  S^rullas  used  it  in  Asiatic  cholera  with  apparent  advantage.  The  patent 
water  is  asserted  to  be  suited  to  the  treatment  of  torpor,  debility,  depression  of  spirits, 
asthma,  and  dyspepsia;  but  to  be  contraindicated  in  inflammatory  and  plethoric  states 
of  the  system.  Dr.  George  J.  Ziegler,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  a  number  of  therapeutic 
trials  with  nitrous  oxide  water,  charged  with  five  times  its  volume  of  the  gas,  and  finds  it 
to  possess  tonic,  resolvent,  exhilarant,  and  diuretic  properties.  He  has  observed,  however, 
that  its  free  and  prolonged  use  is  apt  to  produce  emaciation.  Dr.  Ziegler  has  also  made 
some  interesting  experiments,  tending  to  show  the  antidotal  and  revivifying  properties  of 
nitrous  oxide.  In  these  experiments,  dogs  were  asphyxiated  or  poisoned  with  carburetted 
hydrogen,  chloroform,  carbonic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  other  agents,  and,  when  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  more  or  less  complete,  were  generally  revived  by  the  nitrous 
oxide  water,  injected  into  the  bowels  in  the  quantity  of  from  two  to  three  pints.  When  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach,  the  dose  of  the  water  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half, 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Dr.  Ziegler  concludes  from  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments that  nitrous  oxide  is  a  powerful  arterial,  nervous,  and  cerebral  stimulant,  possess- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  valuable  antidotal  powers.  [Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xlvi.  453 
and  xlvii.  883.)*  B. 

NYMPH.EA  ODORATA.  Sweet-scented  Water-lily.  An  indigenous  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  fresh  water  ponds  and  on  the  borders  of 
streams,  and  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  delicious  odour  of  its  large,  white,  many- 
petaled  flowers.  Its  root  is  large  and  fleshy  in  the  recent  state,  but  becomes  light,  spongy, 
and  friable  by  drying.  It  is  very  astringent  and  bitter,  and,  according  to  l)r  Bigelow, 
contains  much  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  It  is  sometimes  employed,  in  the  form  of  poultice, 
as  a  discutient  application.  The  root  of  the  Nymphsea  alba,  or  European  white  water-lily, 
was  esteemed  antaphrodisiac  by  the  ancients,  but  has  long  lost  this  reputation.  Like  that 
of  the  American  plant,  it  is  bitter  and  styptic,  and  may  have  been  useful  by  its  astringency 
in  some  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.,  in  which  it  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  its  reputed  sedative  virtues.  W. 

OCHRES.  These  are  native  mixtures  of  argillaceous  or  calcareous  earth  and  oxide  of 
iron,  employed  in  painting.  They  are  prepared  for  use  by  agitating  them  with  water,  de- 
canting the  turbid  liquor  after  the  coarser  particles  have  subsided,  then  allowing  it  to  rest 
in  order  that  the  finer  parts  may  be  deposited,  and,  lastly,  drying  the  sediment  which  forms. 
The  colour  of  the  ochres  varies  with  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  with  the  propor- 
tion which  it  bears  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  is  sometimes  artificially  modified  by  the 
agency  of  heat.  Several  varieties  are  kept  in  our  shops  under  different  names,  according  to 
their  colour  or  place  of  origin.  Such  are  the  brown  ochre,  the  yellow  ochre,  the  red  ochre,  the 
Roman  ochre  of  a  brownish-yellow  changing  by  heat  to  a  purple-red,  the  Oxford  ochre  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour  less  deep  than  the  Roman,  and  the  French  ochre  which  is  yellow. 
The  Indian  red  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Spanish  brown  may  also  be  ranked  in  this 
class  of  pigments.  Sometimes  ochres  come  in  a  powdery  state,  and  sometimes  in  hard 
masses;  in  the  latter  state  they  are  called  stone  ochres.  W. 

OCYMUM  BASILICUM.  Basil.  An  annual  plant,  a  native  of  India  and  Persia,  and  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  and  in  this  country  in  gardens.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  peculiar, 
agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  which  is  improved  by  drying.  The  taste  is  aromatic,  and  some- 
what cooling  and  saline.  It  yields  by  distillation  a  yellowish-green  volatile  oil,  lighter 
than  water,  which  on  being  kept  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  camphor,  isomeric  if  not  iden- 
tical with  turpentine-camphor.  {Gmelin's  Ilandbook,  xiv.  369.)   Basil  has  the  ordinary  pro- 

•  In  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  authors  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Clark,  it  is  stated  that  the  writer  had  been  effectoally 
cwed  of  severe  nearalgia  by  taking  a  fluidounca  of  the  nitrous  oxide  water  every  six  hours. 
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pcrties  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  is  in  some  places  considerably  used  as  a  condiment.  The 
seeds  are  said  by  Ainslie  to  be  used  in  India,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  remedy  in  gonor- 
rhoea and  nepliritic  affections.  W 

GENANTHE  CROCATA.  Uemlock  WaUr-dropvcort.  A  perennial,  urabelliferous,  aquatic 
European  plant,  exceedingly  poisonous  both  to  man  and  inferior  animals.  The  root,  which 
has  a  sweetibh  not  unpleasant  taste,  is  sometimes  eaten  by  mistake  for  other  roots,  with  the 
most  dangerous  effects;  and  numerous  instances  of  fatal  results  are  on  record.  The  symp- 
toms produced  are  such  as  attend  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  united  with 
great  cerebral  disturbance,  indicated  by  giddiness,  convulsions,  and  coma.  Externally  ap- 
plied, the  root  produces  redness  and  irritation  of  the  skin,  with  an  eruptive  affection.  It  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  used  empirically  as  a  local  remedy  in  piles;  and  a  case  is  recorded  in 
which  an  obstinate  leprosy  was  cured  by  the  continued  use  of  the  juice  of  the  plant.  Other 
species  of  (Enanthe  are  poisonous,  and  the  whole  genus  should  be  regarded  among  the  sus- 
pected plants.  We  have  two  or  three  indigenous  species.  The  proper  remedies,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  from  these  plants,  are  emetics,  followed,  after  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly 
evacuated,  by  demulcent  drinks.  A  peculiar  resinoid  principle,  denominated  ananthin,  hajj 
been  found  by  Mr.  Gerding  in  (Enanthe  fistulos a,  of  which  half  a  grain,  given  to  an  adult, 
produced  long-continued  irritation  of  the  fauces,  with  hoarseness,  and  a  grain  occasioned 
vomiting.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  P harm.,  xxi.  68.)  W. 

(ENANTHE  PHELLANDRIUM.  (Sprengel.)  rheUandrium  aqiiaticum.  Linn.  Fine-leaved 
Water- hemlock.  A  biennial  or  perennial,  umbelliferous,  European  water-plant,  the  fresh 
leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  cattle,  producing  a  kind  of  paralysis  when  eaten. 
By  drying,  they  lose  their  deleterious  properties.  The  seeds  have  been  used  in  Europe  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  They  are  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half 
In  length,  ovate-oblong,  narrow  above,  somewhat  compressed,  marked  with  ten  delicate  ribs, 
and  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  and  with  the  erect  or  reverted  styles.  Their 
colour  is  yellowish-brown;  their  odour  peculiar,  strong,  and  disagreeable;  their  taste  acrid 
and  aromatic.  Among  their  constituents  is  a  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  aromatic  flavour 
depends.  By  Mr.  C.  Fronfield  it  has  been  rendered  probable  that  they  contain  a  volatile  al- 
kaloid, analogous  to  conia,  if  it  be  not  conia  itself;  for  if  the  powdered  seeds  are  rubbed 
with  solution  of  potassa,  the  peculiar  mouse-like  odour  of  that  alkaloid  is  exhaled.  The 
powder  was  submitted  to  distillation  with  caustic  potassa,  the  alkaline  liquid  obtained  was 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  alcohol  was  added 
to  precipitate  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  liquid  was  then  filtered,  treated  with  caustic 
potassa,  and  again  distilled.  On  the  surface  of  the  distillate  a  yellow  oily  fluid  floated,  which 
was  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  but  readily  so  in  ether  and  alcohol,  evinced  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  turmeric  paper,  and  neutralized  the  alkalies.  [Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  ^l%jf 
18C0,  p.  211.)  By  different  writers  the  seeds  are  described  as  aperient,  diuretic,  emmena« 
gogue,  expectorant,  and  sedative.  They  probably  unite  mild  narcotic  properties  with  the 
eiimulant  powers  which  are  common  to  most  of  the  aromatics,  and  may  be  directed,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  different  secretory  organs.  In  overdoses  they  produce  vertigo,  in- 
toxication, and  other  narcotic  effects.  They  appear  to  have  been  used  most  successfully  in 
chronic  pectoral  affections,  such  as  bronchitis,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  asthma.  They 
hare  been  given  also  in  dyspepsia,  intermittent  fever,  obstinate  ulcers,  &c.  The  dose  of  the 
•cede,  to  commence  with,  is  five  or  six  grains,  so  repeated  as  to  amount  to  a  drachm  in 
twp»^V"  '  ""*  liours.  They  should  be  given  in  powder.  A  tincture  and  alcoholic  extract  have 
be-  1,  of  which  the  former,  containing  the  virtues  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  seeds  in 

a  fl  \  in  given  in  a  dose  varying  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm,  and  the  latter 

in  that  of  three  to  five  grains.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  xii.  691.)  W. 

(ENOTIIERA  IHENNIS.  Tree  Primrote.  A  biennial  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  fields 
and  along  fences  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  It  is  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  a 
rough  stem,  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  fine  yellow  flowers,  which  make  their 
appearance  in  July  and  August.  Sehoepf  states  that  it  is  esteemed  useful  as  a  vulnerary. 
The  late  l>r,  R.  E.  Griffith  found  a  strong  decoction  of  the  small  branches,  with  the  leaves 
and  cortical  part  '■''  ''  '  '  '  '  .  «i.  very  beneficial  in  n  I'lints, 
especially  totter.  1  .!  times  a  day  to  the  n  be- 
lieved the  virtues ,  ..;.    ;.;..;  ...    I  ical  part,  which  has  a: ,. Mste, 

and  leaves  a  slight  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  fauces.  W. 

OIL  OF  ANDA.  A  fixe<i  oil  procured  by  expression  fVom  the  seeds  of  Anda  Brasiliensit 
(Badde),  Anda  Gomuei  (Ad.  Jussieu),  a  tree  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Eupbor- 
biacen.  The  bark  yields  on  being  wounded  a  milkv  juice,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
and  to  be  used  for  stupefying  fish.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  as  large  as  an  apple,  ash- 
coloured,  with  two  larger  and  two  smaller  anfflos.  encloses  a  two-celled  nut,  containing  two 
«eeds,  abt»ut  the  size  of  a  chestnut.    Lik  '    r  Euphorbiaccous  plants,  these 

are  actively  purgntive;   one  seed,  acctn  g  the  dose  for  a  ujun.    By  ex- 

pression these  seeds  yield  a  pale-yellov^,  ....ii.~|  ».tiii  v..,  .vuh  little  smell  or  taste,  which 
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ia  said  to  be  used  in  Brazil  for  burning  and  painting.  Dr.  Norris,  who  tried  tbe  oil  at  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  found  it  to  operate  on  the  bowels  moderately  in  the  dose  of  fifty 
drops,  and  copiously,  when  more  largely  given.  [Cyclopsedia  of  Prac.  3fed.  and  Surg.,  i.  470.) 
Dr.  Alexander  Ure,  who  has  experimented  with  it  in  several  cases,  states  that,  in  the  ave- 
rage dose  of  twenty  drops,  it  usually  operates  mildly,  without  producing  heat  or  pain  in 
the  throat,  and  seldom  causing  nausea  or  vomiting.  W. 

OIL  OF  BEN.  This  is  a  fixed  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  3Ioringa  pterygosperma 
and  M.  aptera  of  Gsertner,  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Guilandina  Moringa. 
Uyperanthera  Moringa  (Vahl)  is  a  synonyme  of  the  former  species.  These  are  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Leguminosx,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.,  and 
iniroduceJ  into  the  W.  Indies.  The  leaves  and  other  parts  have  an  acrid  property,  which 
has  probably  given  the  name  oi  horse-radish  tree  to  M.  pterygosperma.  The  oil  of  the  seeds 
has  long  been  known,  though  used  rather  in  the  arts  than  in  medicine.  Most  of  it  is  pre- 
pared in  Europe  from  the  seeds  brought  from  Egypt  [Merat  et  De  Lens) ;  but  it  is  said  also 
to  be  exti-acted  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  is  inodorous,  clear,  and  nearly  colourless,  and  keeps 
long  without  becoming  rancid.  It  is  employed  for  similar  purposes  with  olive  oil.  M^rai 
and  De  Lens  say  that  it  is  purgative;  but  most  of  the  fixed  oils  are  so  in  sufficient  doses. 
According  to  Vdlcker,  the  oil  contains  margarin,  olein,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  yield- 
ing an  acid  by  saponification,  which  he  names  benic  acid.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xvi.  77.)    W. 

OIL  OF  CADE.  Oleum  Cadiniim.  Iluile  de  Cade.  French.  This  is  a  kind  of  tar,  obtained 
by  distillation,  per  descensum,  from  the  interior  reddish  wood  of  Juniperus  communis,  or  more 
strictly  of  J.  Oxycedrus,  which  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  substance  is  pre- 
pared. It  is  a  thick  liquid,  black,  and  of  a  smell  analogous  to  that  of  common  tar.  It  has 
long  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  cutaneous  diseases  of  horses,  sheep,  &c.;  and  is 
also  applied  by  the  peasantry  to  their  own  skin  affections.  Recently  it  has  acquired  much 
reputation  in  these  complaints,  in  consequence  of  its  extensive  and  successful  use  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  M.  Bazin  has  employed  it  with  success  in  psora,  lichen  agrius,  the  dif- 
ferent scaly  affections,  the  advanced  stage  of  eczema,  and  favus.  In  most  of  these  com- 
plaints we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  common  tar  ointment,  and  with  proba- 
bly equal  success.  A  kind  of  soap  is  prepared  from  the  oil  of  cade,  which  affords  a  con- 
venient method  of  applying  it.  In  the  IJd.  Monthly  Journ.  for  July,  1852  (page  66),  it  is 
stated  that  the  soap  is  made  by  distilling  the  tar,  incorporating  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
with  a  fixed  oil,  and  then  saponifying  this  with  soda.  It  is  in  the  form  of  black  balls, 
readily  unites  with  water,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  like  any  other  soap.  The  best 
plan  is  probably  to  apply  it  at  bedtime,  and  wash  it  off  next  morning.  A  glycerate  of  the  tar 
has  recently  been  recommended  for  external  use,  made  by  mixing,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  an 
ounce  of  glycerin,  half  a  drachm  of  the  purified  oil  of  cade,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered starch.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  1859,  p.  228.)  W. 

OIL  OF  EUPHORBIA.  A  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Euphorbia  Laihyris,  a 
biennial  plant  growing  wild  in  this  country,  though  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe.  It  is  often  found  near  gardens  and  in  cultivated  fields,  and  is  generally  called 
mole  plant,  under  the  impression  that  moles  avoid  the  grounds  where  it  grows.  {Pursh.) 
It  is  the  caper  plant  of  England.  [Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Plants.)  Like  the  other  species  of  Eu- 
phorbia, it  contains  a  milky  juice,  which  is  extremely  aci'id;  and  the  whole  plant  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  drastic  purge;  but  the  oil  of  the  seeds  is  the  only  part  used  in  regula* 
practice.  This  may  be  extracted  by  expression,  or  by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  ether.  In 
the  first  case,  the  bruised  seeds  are  pressed  in  a  canvass  or  linen  bag,  and  the  oil  which 
escapes  is  purified  by  decanting  it  from  the  whitish  flocculent  matter  which  it  deposits 
upon  standing,  and  by  subsequent  filtration.  By  the  latter  process,  the  bruised  seeds  are 
digested  in  alcohol,  or  macerated  in  ether,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  by  filtering  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution.  According  to  Soubeiran,  however,  the  oils  obtained  by  these  different 
processes  are  not  identical.    That  procured  by  expression  is  probably  the  purest. 

Oil  of  euphorbia  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and,  when  recent,  nearly  insipid;  but  it  speed- 
ily becomes  rancid,  and  acquires  a  dangerous  acrimony.  Soubeiran  has  ascertained  that 
it  has  a  complex  composition,  containing,  besides  the  pure  oil,  four  distinct  proximate 
principles.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  259.)  From  40  to  44  parts  are  obtained  by  expression 
from  100  of  the  seed.  It  is  a  powerful  purge,  operating  with  much  activity  in  a  dose  vary- 
ing from  five  to  ten  drops.  It  was,  some  years  since,  much  used  by  certain  Italian  and 
French  physicians,  who  did  not  find  it  to  produce  inconvenient  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Its  want  of  taste,  and  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  recommended  it  especially 
in  the  cases  of  infants.  It  was  said  to  be  less  acrid  and  irritating  than  the  croton  oil,  oyer 
which  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness.  Some  trials  made  with  it  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  not  confirmed  these  favourable  reports.  It  was  found  uncertain 
in  its  cathartic  effect,  and  very  liable  to  vomit.  (Scattergood,  Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of 
Pharm.,  iv.  124.)    It  may  be  given  in  pill  with  the  crumb  of  bread,  or  in  emulsion.     W. 

OIL  OF  JASMINE.    This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Jasmimm  officinale  or  cum- 
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fMon  vhile  jasmine^  and  from  tbose  also  of  J".  Sambac  and  J,  grandijlorum.  Alternate  lajera 
of  the  fresh  flowers,  and  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  oil  of  ben  {seepage  16G8),  or  perhaps 
other  fixed  oil,  are  exposed  in  a  covered  vessel  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun;  the  flowers  being 
occasionally  renewed  till  the  oil  becomes  impregnated  with  their  odour,  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  cotton  by  pressure.  This  method  is  necessary,  as  the  flowers  do  not  yield 
their  aroma  by  distillation.    The  oil  is  used  only  as  a  perfume.  W. 

OLIBANUM.  Olibanum,  the  Jrankineeme  of  the  ancients,  was  erroneously  ascribed  by 
Linnajus  to  Juniperut  Lycia.  There  appears  to  be  two  varieties,  one  derived  from  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  taken  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  brought  directly  from  Calcutta.  In  reference  to  the  tree  producing  the  former  there 
is  some  uncertainty.  Captain  Kempthorno,  of  the  E.  India  Company's  Navy,  suw  it  grow- 
ing upon  the  mountains,  on  the  African  coast,  between  Bunder  Maryah  and  Cape  Guarda- 
fui.  According  to  his  statement,  it  grows  on  the  bare  marble  rocks  composing  the  hills  of 
that  region,  without  any  soil  or  the  slightest  fissure  to  support  it,  adhering  by  means  of  a 
Sttbfltance  thrown  out  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  This  rises  forty  feet,  and  sends  forth  near 
the  summit  short  branches,  covered  with  a  bright-green,  singular  foliage.  The  juice,  which 
exudes  through  incisions  made  into  the  inner  bark,  has  at  first  Jie  colour  and  consistence 
of  milk,  but  hardens  on  exposure.  {Pharm.  Joum.,  iv.  37.)  Sir  M  n.  J.  Hooker  says  that  the 
African  olibanum  is  derived  fr:m  PlUtalea  floribunda  of  Endlicker  [Bottcelha,  Koyle);  but 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  i:  is  furnished  by  more  than  one  species.  {Ibid.,  Oct.  1859, 
p.  217.)  The  India  olibanum  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  the  product  of  i?a»- 
tf.;/wT  ..rr.,f,,  nf  Roxburgh,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  found  by 
>  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagpur.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  class  and  order 

J  jynia,  and  the  natural  order  Terebintacese  of  Kunth. 

The  Arabian  or  African  frankincense  is  in  the  form  of  yellowish  tears,  and  irregular 
reddish  lumps  or  fragments.  The  tears  are  generally  small,  oblong  or  roundish,  not  very 
brittle,  with  a  dull  and  waxy  fracture,  softening  in  the  mouth,  and  bearing  much  resem- 
blance to  mastic,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  their  want  of  transparency.  The 
reddish  inn  *•  n  in  the  hand,  have  a  stronger  taste  and  smell  than  the  tears,  and  are 

often  mix-  ^ments  of  bark,  and  small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Ind :  .ucense,  or  olibanum,  consists  chiefly  of  yellowish,  somewhat  translu- 
cent, roundish  tears,  larger  than  those  of  the  African,  and  generally  covered  with  a  whitish 
powder  produced  by  friction.  It  has  a  balsamic  resinous  smell,  and  an  acrid,  bitterish, 
somewhat  aromatic  taste.  When  chewed  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  adheres  to  the  teeth,  and 
partially  dis.solves  in  the  saliva,  which  it  renders  milky.  It  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
u    '  '      :.    Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  imperfect  solution.    Alco- 

i  hree-fourths  of  it,  and  tlio  tincture  is  transparent.     From  lUO  parts, 

]  ..V  .  ^  parts  of  volatile  oil,  66  of  resin,  liU  of  gum,  and  5*2  of  a  glutinous 

lublo  in  water  or  alcohol,  with  0-8  loss.    Various  saline  substances  were  found 
I.  >.     The  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  and  resembles  that  of  lemons  in 

colour  ami  smell.  According  to  Stenhouse,  it  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  peppermint,  having 
the  formula  C,^II,gO,  and  consists  of  an  oxygenous  and  non-oxygenous  oil.  {Gmelin't  JIand- 
book,  xir.  890.) 

Dr.  W.  F.  Daniel!  has  described  an  odorous  product,  used  as /rankineerue  in  Sierra  Leone, 

n-^  '    '  •   ■      '  ' '---n  tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  that  region.    The 

y  Mr.  John  J.  Bennett  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  tor  Decem- 
1  'Mi  name  of  Daniellia  thurifera.   .According  to  Dr.  Daniell,  the  juice 

1  inrtde  by  an  insect,  and,  concreting  in  connection  with  the  woody 

]  •'  boring  of  the  inspct,  falls  at  length  to  the  ground,  where  it  is 

<  >e«.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  J'harm.,  xxvii.  888.) 

mt  like  the  other  gtim-resins;  but  is  now  very  seldom  ««ed  Internally, 
*  '    wevcr,  is  in  tlio  habit  of  using  it  for  the  same  i  ,. 

1  .  having  »ati>«ficd  liimnclf  by  much  experience  •  - 

J.  ...  ^....1..     ||g  gives  it,  in  the  form  of  pillM,  in  li..   . 

lined  to  a  drachm  or  more.    It  npponrs  in  ■: 
V  hoap.   He  has  also  obtained  ndvnntnpe  fr<  i 

Ution  of  ii?  tumes,  when  hrntcd,  in  ciironic  bronchitis  and  laryngitis,  [liullrt.  <//;».  nr  i hrrup., 
Feb.  2S,  IJ^'U.)  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  fumigations,  and  enters  into  the  comiM.sition  of 
some  unofficinal  plasters.  W. 

ONION.  Crpa.  The  bulb  of  Allium  Cepn.  This  is  a  perennial  bulboos  plant,  with  %  naked 
scape,  swelling  towards  the  bai***  c  the  leaves  in  length,  and  terminating  in  a  sim- 

ple umbel  of  while  flowers.    Tl.-  ••  hollow,  cylindricnl,  and  pointed.    The  original 

country  of  the'-'  known,     i  m-  j  mnt  has  bo-:        '       .cd  ft-om  ttr  -  ' -    ', 

and  is  now  difTii  o  whole  civiliied  world.    .\  it  have  a  ]  ^ 

Oilour,  but  the  I-..     ....  is  used.    This  is  of  various  —  — [  shape,  ova    .    ,  ,    r 

la%tened,  composed  of  concentric  fleshy  and  succulent  layers,  and  covered  with  dry 
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ftranous  coats,  "whirh  are  reddish,  yellowish,  or  white,  according  to  the  variety.  It  has,  In 
a  high  degree,  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant,  with  a  sweetish  and  acrid  taste.  Four- 
«roy  and  Vauquelin  obtained  from  it  a  white  acrid  volatile  oil  containing  sulphur,  albumen, 
uuch  uncrystallizable  sugar  and  mucilage,  phosphoric  acid  both  free  and  combined  with 
lime,  acetic  acid,  citrate  of  lime,  and  lignin.  The  expressed  juice  is  susceptible  of  the 
vinous  fermentation. 

The  onion  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  rubefacient.  Taken  moderately  it  in- 
creases the  appetite  and  promotes  digestion,  and  is  much  used  as  a  condiment;  but  in  large 
quantities  it  is  apt  to  cause  flatulence,  gastric  uneasiness,  and  febrile  excitement.  The  juice 
is  occasionally  given,  made  into  syrup  with  sugar,  in  infantile  catarrhs  and  croup,  in  the 
absence  of  much  inflammatory  action.  It  is  also  recommended  in  dropsy  and  calculous 
disorders.  Deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  boiling,  the  onion  becomes  a  mild  esculent;  and 
it  is  much  more  used  as  food  than  as  medicine.  Roasted  and  split,  it  is  sometimes  applied  aa 
an  emollient  cataplasm  to  suppurating  tumours.  W. 

OPOPANAX.  The  concrete  juice  of  Pastinaca  Opopanax  (Willd.),  Opopanax  Chironium 
(De  Candolle).  This  species  of  parsnep,  usually  called  rough  parsnep,  has  a  thick,  yellow, 
fleshy,  perennial  root,  which  sends  up  annually  a  strong  branching  stem,  rough  near  the 
base,  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  variously  pinnate,  with  long  sheathing  petioles,  and  large,  oblong,  serrate  leaflets,  of 
which  the  terminal  one  is  cordate,  others  are  deficient  at  their  base  upon  the  upper  side, 
and  the  whole  are  hairy  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  form 
large  flat  umbels  at  the  termination  of  the  branches.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
and  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Greece.  When  the  base  of  the  stem  is 
wounded,  a  juice  exudes,  which,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes  the  opopanax  of  com- 
merce. Some  authors  state  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  root.  A  warm  climate  appears  ne- 
cessary for  the  perfection  of  the  juice;  as  that  which  has  been  collected  from  the  plant  in 
France,  though  similar  to  opopanax,  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  drug  is  brought  from  Tur- 
key. It  is  said  to  come  also  from  the  East  Indies;  but  Ainslie  states  that  he  never  met 
with  it  in  any  Indian  medicine  bazaar. 

It  is  sometimes  in  tears,  but  usually  in  irregular  lumps  or  fragments,  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  speckled  with  white  on  the  outside,  paler  within,  and,  when  broken,  exhibiting  white 
pieces  intermingled  with  the  mass.  Its  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  unpleasant,  its  taste 
bitter  and  acrid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-622.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  flame.  In 
chemical  constitution  it  is  a  gum-resin,  with  an  admixture  of  other  ingredients  in  small 
proportion.  The  results  of  its  analysis  by  Pelletier  were  from  100  parts,  33-4  of  gum,  42  of 
resin,  4-2  of  starch,  1-6  of  extractive,  0-3  of  wax,  2-8  of  malic  acid,  9-8  of  lignin,  5-9  of  vola- 
tile oil  and  loss,  with  traces  of  caoutchouc.  Water  by  trituration  dissolves  about  one-half 
of  the  gum-resin,  forming  an  opaque  milky  emulsion,  which  deposits  resinous  matter  on 
standing,  and  becomes  yellowish.  Both  alcohol  and  water  distilled  from  it  retain  its  fla- 
vour ;  but  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  oil  can  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 

Opopanax  was  formerly  employed,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  deobstruent,  in  hypochon- 
driasis, hysteria,  asthma,  and  chronic  visceral  affections,  and  as  an  emmenagogue  in  sup- 
pression of  the  menses;  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  medicine  of  very  feeble  pow* 
ers,  and  in  this  country  is  scarcely  ever  used.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.    W. 

ORANGE  RED.  Orange  Mineral.  Sandix.  Red  oxide  of  lead,  prepared  by  calcining  car- 
bonate of  lead.    It  is  of  a  brighter  colour  than  minium,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment.  W. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE.  Common  Marjoram.  Origanum.  This  plant  was  officinal  in  the 
former  U.  S.  and  Ed.  Pharmacopoeias;  but  as  the  volatile  oil  which  was  ascribed  to  it,  and 
for  which  it  was  chiefly  valued,  has  proved  to  be  really  the  oil  of  thyme,  it  has  been  omitted 
both  in  the  present  U.  S.  and  the  Br,  Pharmacopoeias,  though,  in  consideration  of  its  aro- 
matic properties,  it  might  well  have  been  introduced  into  the  Secondary  Catalogue  of  the 
former.  The  genus  Origanum  belongs  to  Didynamia  Gymnospermia  in  the  Linnsean  system, 
and  to  the  natural  family  Lamiaceaj  or  Labiatse,  and  is  characterized  as  follows.  "•SiioliUi 
four  cornered,  spiked,  collecting  the  calyces.  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  flat,  the 
lower  three-parted,  with  the  segments  equal."  (  Willd.)  Two  species  have  been  used  in  me- 
dicine, 0,  Majorana,  or  sweet  marjoram,  and  0.  vulgare,  or  common  marjoram.  The  former 
grows  wild  in  Portugal  and  Andalusia,  and  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  herb  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  Some  authors,  however,  consider  0.  Majoranoides,  which 
is  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  closely  allied  to  0.  Maj'orana,  as  the  type  of  the  sweet  marjoram 
of  our  gardens.  Sweet  marjoram  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste, 
which  it  imparts  to  water  and  alcohol.  By  distillation  with  water  it  yields  a  volatile  oil, 
which  was  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College  among  their  preparations.  It  is  tonic  and 
gently  excitant,  but  is  used  more  as  a  condiment  in  cookery  than  as  a  medicine.  In  domestic 
practice,  its  infusion  is  much  employed  by  the  vulgar  to  hasten  the  tardy  eruption  in  mea- 
eles  and  other  exanthematous  diseases. 

Origanum  vulgare  or  common  marjoram  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  erect,  purplish,  downy, 
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four-sided,  trichotomoua  stems,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  opposite,  ovate,  entire 
Bomewhnt  hairy  leaves,  of  a  deep  yellowish-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pinkish-purplt 
or  rose  colour,  disposed  in  roundish,  pauicled  spikes,  and  accompanied  with  oyate  reddish 
bractes,  longer  than  the  calyx.  This  is  tubular  and  five-toothed,  with  nearly  equal  etegments. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  bifid,  and  obtuse,  the  lower  tritid, 
blunt,  and  spreading.  The  anthers  are  double,  the  stigma  bifid  and  reflcxed.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  America.  In  this  country  it  grows  along  the  road-sides,  and  in  dry 
stony  fields  and  woods,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  is  in  flower  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober; but  it  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  seldom  collected  for  use.  It  has  a  peculiar,  agree- 
able, aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  These  properties  it  owes  to  a  volatile  oil, 
which  was  formerly  employed,  but  has  been  superseded,  in  great  measure,  if  not  altogether, 
by  the  oil  of  thyme.  It  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  Origanum  is  gently 
tonic  and  excitant,  and  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  as  a  diaphoretic  and  emmena- 
gogue,  and  externally  as  a  fomentation;  but  it  is  at  present  little  employed.  W. 

OROBANCHE  VIRGINIANA.  Epifagm  Americans.  Nuttall.  Beech-drops.  Cancer-root. 
This  is  a  parasitic,  fleshy  plant,  with  a  tuberous,  scaly  root,  and  a  smooth  stem,  branched 
from  the  base,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  furnished  with  small  ovate  scales,  of  a 
yellowish  or  purplish  colour,  and  wholly  destitute  of  verdure.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
North  America,  growing  upon  the  roots  of  the  beech  tree,  from  which  it  obtained  its  popular 
name.  It  is  in  some  places  very  abundant.  The  plant  has  a  bitter,  nauseous,  astringent 
taste,  which  is  said  to  be  diminished  by  drying.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  bowel  affec- 
tions; but  its  credit  depends  mainly  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  useful  in  obstinate  ulcers  of  a 
cancerous  character,  to  which  it  is  directly  applied  in  the  state  of  powder.  The  late  Professor 
Barton  conjectured  that  it  was  an  ingredient  of  a  secret  remedy,  at  one  time  famous  as  Mar- 
tin's cancer  powder,  of  which,  however,  the  most  active  constituent  was  arsenious  acid. 

Other  species  of  Orobanche.  growing  in  America  and  Europe,  have  been  employed.  They 
are  all  parasitic,  fleshy  plants,  without  verdure,  and  of  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  In  Europe 
they  are  called  broom-rape.  Tlie  0.  Americana  and  0.  unifiora,  of  this  country,  are  said  to 
be  used  for  the  tame  purposes  as  the  species  above  noticed,  and  like  it  are  called  cancer- 
root.  W. 

ORPIMENT.  King's  Yellow.  A  native  tersulphuret  of  arsenic,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of 
metal  75,  and  three  eqs.  of  sulphur  48  =  123.  It  is  in  masses  of  a  brilliant  lemon  yellow 
colour,  composed  of  flexible  laminae,  and  slightly  translucent.  It  exists  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  but  is  obtained  for  use  from  Persia  and  China.  {Guibourt.)  It  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  realgar,  which  gives  it  a  reddish  or  orange  hue.  A  similar  sulphuret  may  be  made  arti- 
ficially by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  muriatic 
acid.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  neither  the  native  sulphuret,  nor  the  artificial,  when 
prepared  in  the  manner  just  mentioned  and  well  washed,  is  poisonous,  at  least  in  a  degree 
at  all  comparable  to  other  arsenical  compounds. 

Artificial  orpiment  is  prepared  for  use  by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid 
and  sulphur.  {^Turner.)  In  Germany,  according  to  Guibourt,  it  is  prepared  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  these  two  substances.  In  this  case,  however,  it  retains  a  large  portion  of  the  acid 
undfcumposed,  and  is  therefore  highly  poisonous.  Guibourt  found  a  specimen  which  he  ex- 
amined to  contain  94  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid,  and  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  tersulphuret. 

Orpiment  is  an  ingredient  of  certain  depilatories.  Atkinson  s  depilatory  is  said  to  consist  of 
one  part  of  orpiment  and  six  parts  of  quicklime,  with  some  flour  and  a  yellow  colouring 
nmiier.  {Ann.  der  I'harm.,  xxxiii.  848.)  But  this  arsenical  sulphuret  is  chiefly  used  in  fire- 
works, and  as  a  pigment.  W. 

ORYZA  SATIVA.  Kice.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  originally,  perhaps,  derived  from  the 
East  Indies,  but  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  glot)e  where  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  its  growth.  Barth  says,  in  his  Travels  (Am.  ed.,  1857,  ii.  845),  that  it  grows  wild 
in  Central  Africa.  The  rice  of  commerce  consists  of  the  seeds  of  the  plant  deprived  of  their 
husk.  Carolina  rice  was  found  by  Hraconoot  to  contain  8507  per  cent,  of  starch,  3*00  of 
gluten,  0-71  of  gum,  0-2y  of  uncrystallixable  sugar,  018  of  fixed  oil,  4-80  of  vegetable  fibre, 
6-00  of  water,  and  0  40  of  saline  substances.  This  grain  is  highly  nutritious,  and  of  easy 
digeJ«tion,  and  constitutes  i  he  almost  exclusive  diet  of  whole  nal  ions.  Heing  entirely  free  from 
laxative  properties,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  ca-^os  of  weak  bowels,  in  which  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  Care,  however,  should  bo  taken  that  it  be  boiled  till  it  be- 
oonics  soft.  A  decoction  of  rice,  usually  called  rice-tcater,  ig  a  good  nutritive  drink  in  fcvem. 
and  inflammatory  afl'ections  of  the  bowels,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  There  appears  to  b«  no  ground 
for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some,  that  a  diet  of  rice  is  injurious  (o  (he  eyes.  W. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Acidum  Ozalicum.  This  acid  is  found  both  in  animals  and  vegetables.  It 
is  generated  occasionally  in  consequence  of  a  dineased  action  in  the  kidneys,  and  deposited 
in  the  bladder  as  oxalate  of  lime,  form!  iliar  concretion,  called  the  wu/Aerry  M/rM/itt. 

In  vegetables,  it  occurs  in  a  free  state  les  of  the  chick-pea  {Cicrr  arietinum),  com- 

bined with  Dotassa  as  a  supersalt  in  Kuh^t^  ..v^.v«a  or  common  sorrel,  and  OxaUs  AceiouUa 
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or  "wood- sorrel,  and  united  -w^ith  lime  in  several  species  of  lichen,  and  in  the  roots  of  rhu- 
barb, valerian,  and  several  other  plants.  It  is  from  the  generic  appellation  Oxalis  that  it 
takes  its  name.  "* 

Preparation.  The  usual  process  for  obtaining  oxalic  acid  consists  in  decomposing  sugar  by 
nitric  acid.  Four  parts  of  sugar  are  acted  upon  by  twenty-four  of  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1  -24,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  so  long  as  any  nitric  oxide  is  disengaged.  A  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  oxygen  derived  from  the  nitric  acid, 
■which  is  thereby  partially  converted  into  nitric  oxide.  The  undecomposed  nitric  acid,  react- 
ing with  the  remaining  elements  of  the  sugar,  generates  oxalic  and  saccharic  (oxalhydric) 
acids,  the  former  of  which  crystallizes  as  the  materials  cool,  while  the  latter  remains  in 
solution.  The  crystals  being  removed,  a  fresh  crop  may  be  obtained  by  further  evaporation. 
The  thick  mother-water  which  now  remains  is  a  mixture  of  saccharic,  nitric,  and  oxalio 
acids;  and,  by  treating  it  with  six  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the 
saccharic  acid  will  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  The  new  crop  of  crystals,  however,  will 
have  a  yellow  colour,  and  contain  a  portion  of  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  allowing  them  to  effloresce  in  a  warm  place.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  L. 
Thompson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  it  appears  probable  that,  in  the  reaction  occurring  be- 
tween nitric  acid  and  sugar,  half  the  carbon  of  the  latter  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  other  half  into  oxalic  acid. 

The  manufacturing  chemists  are  said  to  obtain  oxalic  acid  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  112  lbs.  of  sugar,  560  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  280  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  products  are  135  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  490  lbs.  of  supersulphate  of  potassa,  or  aal 
enixuvi.  [L.  Thompson.) 

Many  substances,  besides  sugar,  yield  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid;  as  mo- 
lasses, rice,  potato  starch,  gum,  wool,  hair,  silk,  and  many  vegetable  acids.  In  every  case 
in  which  it  is  thus  generated,  the  proportional  excess  of  oxygen  which  it  contains,  com- 
pared with  every  other  organic  compound,  is  furnished  by  the  nitric  acid.  When  the  acid 
is  obtained  from  potato  starch,  this  is  first  converted  into  starch  sugar  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process,  as  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
The  pulp  of  potatoes,  obtained  by  rasping  or  other  suitable  means,  is  washed  two  or  three 
times  by  stirring  it  well  with  water,  allowing  it  to  subside,  and  running  off  the  water.  It 
is  then  boiled  for  some  hours  with  water  in  wooden  boilers,  lined  with  lead  and  heated  by 
steam ;  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  being  stirred  in  the  mixture,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  potatoes  employed.  By  this  treatment  the  starch  of  the  potatoes  is  con- 
verted into  starch  sugar;  and  the  change  is  known  to  be  completed,  when  a  drop  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  added  to  a  little  of  the  boiling  liquor,  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  ceases  to 
produce  a  purple  colour.  The  product  is  then  filtered  through  a  horse-hair  cloth,  and  the 
liquid  which  passes  is  carefully  evaporated  until  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  fourteen 
pounds.  This  liquid  consists  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  starch  sugar,  and  is  now  ready 
for  conversion  into  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  For  this  purpose  it  is  placed 
in  wooden  boilers,  lined  with  lead,  eight  feet  square  and  three  deep,  and,  having  been 
mixed  with  the  requisite  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  125" 
by  means  of  steam,  passed  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe,  until  the  decompositiou'is  effected. 
The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  or  cock  into  shallow  lead-lined  wooden  coolers 
to  crystallize.  The  crystals  having  formed,  the  mother-waters  are  drawn  off  for  use  in  a 
subsequent  operation.  When  the  manufacture  of  the  acid  is  conducted  in  vessels  of  the 
size  just  indicated,  the  density  of  the  nitric  acid  should  not  be  less  than  1*20  nor  higher 
than  1-27.  If  the  nitric  acid  is  used  of  undue  strength,  a  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  at  first 
formed  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  to  the  no  small  diminution  of  the  desired 
product.  [Chem.  Oaz.,  March  15,  1852,  p.  112.)  The  product  of  oxalic  acid  from  a  given 
quantity  of  saccharine  material  has  been  much  understated.  If  properly  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  100  lbs.  of  good  sugar  will  yield  from  125  to  130  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
same  weight  of  molasses,  from  105  to  110  lbs. 

Certain  organic  substances  yield  oxalic  acid  when  heated  with  potassa.  Thus  shavings 
of  wood,  if  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  exposed  to  a  heat  considerably 
higher  than  212°,  will  be  partially  decomposed,  and  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  which  then 
combines  with  the  alkali.  At  present  much  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
heating  saw-dust  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  potassa.  Soda  alone  will  not  generate 
the  acid,  and  potassa  is  too  costly  to  be  used  by  itself  for  the  purpose;  but  Mr.  Dale  ascer- 
tained that,  by  mixing  the  two  in  the  proportion  of  two  eqs.  of  soda  to  one  of  potassa,  the 
same  result  was  obtained  as  from  the  latter  alone.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Dale's 
process.  A  watery  solution  of  the  mixed  alkalies  is  evaporated  to  the  sp.  gr.  1-35,  and  then 
mixed  with  saw-dust  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste.  This  is  heated  on  iron  plates  to  400°  F., 
and  kept  at  this  temperature,  with  constant  stirring,  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  mass  is  now 
dark-coloured,  and  contains  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid,  with  about  0-5  per  c<mt.  of 
formic  acid.  The  heat  is  continued  and  extended  till  the  mass  becomes  quite  dry,  care  being 
taken  that  it  is  not  charred.    It  now  contains  from  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid,  coni' 
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bined  with  potassa  and  soda.  By  washing  the  powder  on  a  filter  with  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  the  oxalate  of  potassa  is  converted  into  oxalate  of  soda,  and  all  traces  of 
potassa  are  washed  out.  The  oxalate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  heated  milk  of  lime,  and 
the  resulting  oxalate  of  lime,  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  now  evapo 
rated,  and  yields  the  acid  in  crystals.  Two  pounds  of  saw-dust  afford  one  of  oxalic  acid. 
(See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  July,  1863,  p.  360.) 

As  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  often  contains  more  or  less  of  foreign  matter,  it  requires 
for  certain  purposes  to  be  purified.  M.  E.  J.  Maumen6  gives  the  following  process  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  says  answers  better  than  the  method  generally  recommended.  The  acid 
is  dissolved  in  sufficient  hot  water  to  give  on  cooling  only  from  10  to  20  for  100  ot 
the  crystals,  according  to  the  degree  of  impurity.  The  first  crystals  are  put  aside.  The 
mother- water  is  then  concentrated;  and,  if  the  resulting  crystals  be  submitted  to  two 
or  three  successive  crystallizations,  the  acid  will  be  obtained  quite  free  from  all  alkaline 
oxalate.  [Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Fev.  1864,  p.  154.) 

Properties.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  colourless  crystallized  solid,  possessing  considerable  vola- 
tility, and  a  strong,  sour  taste.  Its  crystals  have  the  shape  of  slender,  flattened,  four  or 
six-sided  prisms,  with  two-sided  summits;  and,  when  exposed  to  a  very  dry  atmosphere, 
undergo  a  slight  efflorescence.  It  dissolves  in  about  nine  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in 
its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  of  the  crystals  takes  place  with  slight  crepi- 
tation. It  dissolves  also,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  alcohol.  The  presence  of  nitric 
acid  renders  it  more  soluble  in  water.  It  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  and  forms  salts 
called  oxalates.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  three  oxalates  of  potassa,  severally 
called  oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  quadrnxalate,  and  the  oxalate  of  lime.  The  binoxalate  and 
quadroxalate,  both  popularly  called  essential  salt  of  lemons,  are  employed  for  removing  iron 
moulds  from  linen,  and  act  by  their  excess  of  acid,  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  constituting  the  stain.  Oxalic  acid  is  used  for  removing  ink  stains 
and  iron  moulds,  for  cleaning  the  leather  of  boot-tops,  and  for  discharging  colours  in 
calico-printing. 

This  acid  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  lime,  and  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  precipitate 
consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  whenever  the  acid  and  earth  are  brought  into  contact  in 
solution.  It  is  even  capable  of  decomposing  fluoride  of  calcium,  evolving  hydrofluoric  acid. 
{J.  W.  Sliter.)  Oxalic  acid  and  its  soluble  combinations  are  the  best  tests  for  lime;  and, 
conversely,  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  for  oxalic  acid.  When  lime  is  searched  for,  oxalate  of 
ammonia  forms  the  most  convenient  test.  So  strong  is  the  mutual  attraction  between  this 
acid  and  lime,  that  the  former  takes  the  latter  even  from  sulphuric  acid.  Hence,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  soluble  oxalate  disturbs  the  transparency  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Oxalic  acid  is  distinguished  from  all  other  acids  by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and  by  ita 
solution  yielding  a  precipitate  with  lime-water,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Cumj>".Hfion.  Oxalic  acid  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  carbon  12,  ami  three  of  oxygen  24  =  86. 
Some  chemists  consider  it  a  bibasic  acid,  and  double  these  numbers.  When  crystallized, 
three  eqs.  of  water  27  must  be  added,  making  the  eq.  of  the  crystals  63.  Two  eqs.  of  this 
water  may  be  driven  off  by  a  regulated  heat,  by  which  the  acid  is  made  to  effloresce,  but 
the  third  cannot  be  expelled  without  destroying  the  acid  itself.  Accordingly,  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid  iw  not  knr»wn  to  exi»»t.  From  the  constitution  of  oxalic  acid  thus  given,  it  is 
plain  thn'  ■  sition  to  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxi<le  taken 

together.  n  less  oxygen  than  carbonic  acid,  it  is  incompa- 

rably   ••  i..iMy  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  in  which  its 

elem  ition  of  the  aoid  not  only  correspon<ls  with  the  united 

conM  ide,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the}«e  two  com- 

pounds lire  actually  its  proximate  constituents;  for,  if  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
the  whol.-  of  th»*  water  will  he  ahofrnrto.l.  and  the  elements  of  the  dry  oxalic  acid  arc  in- 
•■'    •  rbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.    Oxalic  acid,  in 

-  drops  its  cffHcntial  equivalent  of  water,  at  other 
t  .  rompoiind  of  the  dry  acid  and  protoxide  of 

k  I'l  livalont  of  wntcr. 

.If   .  .     .    ,  .,...,//  .i,,v...«    i.,,-,„.iv  diluted  Wifli  ui.f.T  «nd 

pwcc'frii.'  I  t  .  f '  may  be  u«" 

di-t' »-••■'  (Ml*.:  fin  antipli  il 

anodyne  rcmcly  iu  ii)ti<»iiiiiititi<»it  ot  -  iiu'iiiltriintv*,  ^tveit  in  the  d(>»e  ut  a  ^min 

and  a  half  dissolved  in  eiphf  fluid"!.  lid     It  hno  U.mmi  given  in  phthi«i«.  with  the 

asserted  effect  of  lev-  inihedu-.  r 

three  or  four  times  a  i;  (he  xnt' 

r-""'  • i;. .;....!  .1  |,,  m.  iiioM,  i)ro'i<..  .. 

prttvitij?  fatftl  in  ten  :  I 

•     .  ^  _         .  Ah  this  arid  i*  >jon<'  ,  "^ 

the  shops,  and  not  a  few  inxtai  record  of  its  fatal  off»<  i<.  whrn  uikeu  \>\  .i.-i^jn, 

•r  by  mistake  for  £p8om  salt,  ii  try  to  be  souewhal  full  ou  iia  toxical  iclativus* 
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Osali-  acid  fas  ^irst  noticed  as  a  poison  by  Mr.  Royston  in  1814;  since  which  time  It 
]nA  becK  investigat*rd  in  this  relation  principally  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  of  London, 
Dr.  Pe'cy.  of  Lausunue,  Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  and  Dr.  Christison,  of  Edinburgh,  Since 
it3  pro  jerties  of  certainty  and  rapidity  as  a  poison  have  been  more  generally  known,  its 
employ ment  for  coinmirting  suicide  has  become  more  frequent. 

From  the  general  resemblance  which  the  crystallized  oxalic  acid  bears  to  Epsom  salt, 
many  fatal  mistakes  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  its  being  sold  for  that  saline  purga- 
tive. Nothing,  however,  can  be  easier  than  to  distinguish  them  by  tasting  a  minute  portion 
of  the  suspected  substance,  which,  if  oxalic  acid,  will  be  found  strongly  sour,  whereas  the 
salt  in  question  is  bitter.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  instances  of  these  fatal  mistakes, 
no  suspicions  being  awakened,  the  solution  is  swallowed  with  haste,  and  the  mischief  is  done 
before  the  victim  is  aware  of  his  danger. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  on  the  economy  in  two  principal  ways,  according  as  its  solution  is  con- 
centrated or  dilute.  When  concentrated  it  causes  exquisite  pain,  followed  by  violent  efforts 
to  vomit,  then  sudden  dulness,  languor,  and  great  debility,  and  finally  death  without  a 
struggle.  "When  dissolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  possesses  no  corrosive  and 
hardly  any  irritating  power,  and  is  yet  a  fatal  poison,  causing  death  by  acting  on  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  heart.  This  statement,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Letheby,  who  asserts  that  the  acid,  whether  in  strong  or  weak  solution,  always  exer- 
cises a  corroding  or  softening  power  on  the  animal  tissues. 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  oxalic  acid  are  various.  In  a  dissection  reported  by 
Dr.  Christison,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  throat  and  gullet  had  an  appearance  as  if  scalded, 
and  that  of  the  gullet  could  be  easily  scraped  off.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  pul- 
taceous,  in  many  points  black,  in  others  red,  and  that  of  the  intestines,  similarly  but  less 
violently  affected.  In  another  case,  the  whole  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  either  soft- 
ened or  removed,  as  well  as  the  inner  membrane  of  the  oesophagus;  so  that  the  muscular 
coat  was  exposed,  and  this  coat  exhibited  a  dark  gangrenous  appearance,  being  much 
thickened  and  highly  injected.  The  stomach  usually  contains  a  dark  fluid,  resembling 
coffee-grounds,  consisting  chiefly  of  altered  blood.  Dr.  Herbert  Barker  reports  a  fatal  case 
of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  in  a  boy  aged  sixteen  years,  in  which  about  a  drachm  of  the 
acid  had  been  taken  in  the  solid  state.  During  life  the  tongue  and  lips  were  unusually  pale, 
but  not  excoriated.  The  tongue,  after  death,  was  found  dotted  with  white  spots.  [B.  and 
F.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  Am.  ed.,  April,  1856,  p.  402.)  Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  has  seen  a  case, 
in  which,  after  death,  the  tongue  and  lips  were  very  white,  while  the  stomach  was  black. 
In  a  few  cases  no  morbid  appearances  have  been  discovered. 

In  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  the  remedial  measures  must  be  employed 
with  great  promptitude.  If  the  antidotes  are  not  at  hand,  and  vomiting  is  not  free,  emetics 
will  be  proper.  The  stomach  pump  would  be  useful,  but  no  delay  in  the  application  of  other 
remedies  is  admissible  in  the  expectation  of  its  use.  Dr.  Christison  objects  to  the  use  of 
warm  water  to  facilitate  vomiting,  from  a  fear  that  it  would  increase  the  danger  by  favour- 
ing the  absorption  of  the  poison;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  evil,  considering 
the  incidental  benefit  of  the  water  in  promoting  vomiting,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  stomach,  which  copious  dilution  has  a  tendency  to  prevent.  The  proper  anti- 
dote is  chalk  or  magnesia,  mixed  with  water;  and  as  soon  as  either  can  be  procured,  it 
must  be  administered  in  large  and  repeated  doses.  These  substances  act  by  neutralizing 
the  poison,  forming  with  it  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia,  both  of  which  are 
inert.  Tlie  soluble  salts  of  oxalic  acid,  as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  oxalate  of  po- 
tassa,  are  likewise  poisonous,  and  the  antidotes  for  them  are  the  same  as  for  the  acid. 

The  best  tests  for  the  detection  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the 
vomited  matter,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  by  this  acid,  are  chloride  of  calcium,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  first  causes  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  known  by  its  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid;  the  second,  a  bluish- white  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  copper;  and  the  third,  a  dense  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver,  which, 
when  dried  and  heated,  becomes  brown  and  detonates  faintly.  When  the  antidotes  have 
been  freely  used  during  life,  the  poison  will  be  in  the  state  of  oxalate  either  of  lime  or 
magnesia.  In  this  case,  the  oxalate  found  is  to  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  whereby  an  oxalate  of  potassa  will  be  generated;  and  this  must  then  bo  examined 
with  the  reagents  above  indicated.  B. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA.  Wood-sorrel.  Acetosella.  The  wood-sorrel  is  a  small,  perennial, 
herbaceous,  stemless  plant,  wrth  numerous  radical  leaves,  which  are  all  ternate,  and  sup- 
ported upon  slender  hairy  petioles.  The  leaflets  are  obcordate,  entire,  hairy,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-green rolour,  but  frequently  purplish  on  their  under  surface.  The  scape  or  flower-sta^k, 
which  usually  exceeds  the  petioles  in  length,  is  furnished  with  two  scaly  bractcj  near  the 
middle,  and  terminates  in  a  large  white,  or  flesh-coloured  flower,  marked  with  red  streaks. 
The  styles?  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  inner  stamens.  This  plant  is  a  native  both  ot 
Europe  and  North  America.  In  this  country  it  is  found  chiefly  in  tlie  mountainous  regie  via 
of  the  interior.    It  selects  shady  places,  such  as  woods,  groves,  and  hedges,  and  iJv wers  in 
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May.  Other  indigenous  species  of  Oralis,  more  widely  diffused  than  0.  Aeetosella,  might  b« 
substituted  for  it  without  disadvantage;  as  they  possess  similar  properties.  They  all  har* 
ternate  leaves  with  obcordate  leaflets,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  0.  violacea,  bear 
yellow  flowers.    The  whole  herbaceous  portion  may  be  used- 

Wood-sorrt'l  is  without  smell,  and  has  an  agreeable  sour  taste.    It  owes  its  acidity  to 

binoxalate  of  y' "  'tich  is  sometimes  separated  for  use,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  tali 

of  torrd.  \\\  lod  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  from  diff'erent  species  of  Oxalig 
and  Rumex,  i  _  iwing  process.  The  plants,  previously  bruised,  are  macerated  for 
some  days  in  water,  and  then  submitted  to  pressure.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  clay,  and  occasionally  agitated  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  clear  liquor 
is  decanted,  and  evaporated  so  that  crystals  may  form  when  it  cools.  These  are  purified  by 
solution  and  a  new  crystallization.  Five  hundred  parts  of  the  plant  afford  four  parts  of  the 
aci  I  '  U.  The  same  salt  may  be  prepared  by  exactly  neutralizing  with  .  .ne 
p:ii                      acid  in  solution,  then  adding  one  part  more  of  the  acid,  and  ev  ^  the 

Bolu: ...at  it  may  crystallise  upon  cooling.  Binoxalate  of  potassa  is  in  rhui crys- 
tals, of  a  sour,  pungent,  bitterish  ta.ste,  soluble  in  forty  parts  of  cold  and  six  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  (Kane),  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  contains  72  parts  or  two  equivalents  of 
oxalic  acid,  47*2  parts  or  one  eq.  of  potassa,  and  27  parts  or  three  eqs.  of  water.  Quad' 
roxalate  of  potassa  is  often  substituted  for  the  binoxalate.'  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner, except  that,  instead  of  one  part,  three  parts  of  the  acid  are  added  to  the  original 
portion  neutralized  by  potassa.  Both  salts  are  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  names  of  salt  of 
sorrel  and  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  are  employed  for  removing  iron  mould  and  ink  stains 
from  linen,  and  sometimes  as  a  test  for  lime.  Both  are  poisonous,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  uncombined  oxalic  acid. 

This  and  other  species  of  sorrel  are  refrigerant;  and  their  infusion,  or  a  whey  made  by 
boiling  them  in  milk,  may  be  used  as  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affeo- 
tions.  A  solution  of  the  binoxalate  of  potassa  is  used,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lemonade.  The  fresh  plant,  eaten  raw,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  scurvy.  Oxalis  era*' 
ticaulii',  a  Peru  ies,  yields  an  edible  root,  and,  by  expression  from  its  leaves,  a  very 

sour  and  asf  rfi  . ,  which  is  employed  in  the  form  of  syrup,  in  hemorrhages,  chronio 

catarrh,  bowel  »..v^..^'...s,  and  gonorrhoea,  with  asserted  advantage.  W. 

OX-OALL.  Fel  Bovinum.  The  bile  of  the  ox  is  a  viscid  fluid,  of  a  green  or  greenish-yel- 
low colour,  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  The  exact  composition  of  bile  is 
not  yet  settled.  According  to  Berzelius,  it  contains,  1.  bUin,  2.  cholejyyrrhin,  to  which  tho 
bile  owes  its  colour,  3.  mucus,  4.  extractive  matters,  6.  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  origi- 
nally found  in  biliary  calculi,  called  ckoltsterin,  6,  oleate,  margarate,  and  stearate  of  soda, 
with  a  little  fatty  matter  not  saponified,  7.  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  lac- 
tate of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Of  these  substances,  the  most  abundant  and  essen- 
tial is  bilin.  This,  when  pure,  is  uncrystallizable,  colourless,  translucent,  inodorous,  of  an 
acrid  and  bitter  taste  with  an  aflcr-taste  of  sweetness,  inflnmmablc,  soluble  in  all  propor- 
tions in  water  and  anhydrous  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  and  com- 
posed partly  n^  TiitnvMMi  One  of  its  most  striking  properties  is  the  great  facility  with 
which  it  un<h'  i'ion;  and  hence  the  numerous  principles  which  different  che- 

mists have  fo'i  tiiy  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  metamorphoses  of  bilin. 

Under  the  action  ol  acids,  it  is  changed  into  two  resinous  acids  called  respectively /fW»ni« 
acifi  an<l  rhnlinic  add,  into  tnurin  and  ammonia.  The  colouring  principle  or  cholep>trrhin  is 
nW  'winged,  an  i  '  •■  to  various  new  products,  among  which  are /'«//» vn/m, » 

grr^  ig  matter  r  '>m  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  hilifulvin,  a  yellow  co- 

loni  :.  which  i^   .  ilf  of  lime  and  soda  with  a  peculi:.- v   '  '•  I  icil.  (./owm. 

dt  r  ■>.,  iii.  177  ./iturn.fiir  praktische  Chemte.)   K  Mu'ceedcd  in 

Sep  I  •  chief  con^!  :  hilo  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  c-<>:>  t  ii  compound 

of  soda  with  a  peculiar  organic  body.  Liebig  denominated  this  compound  bilats  nf  soda. 
Among  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  analysen  of  bile  is  that  of  Sirceker,  whose  views 
differ  e''!»cniiHlly  from  those  of  Uersolius.    According  to  Strecker,  the  bi'  le- 

pendcntly  of  the  colouring,  fatty,  and  saline  matters  above  montioncil.  •  ly 

of  a  mixture  of  a  ril'  !  *'       ''  '    '  '  '   '    '        ."      '  i  \^yif/rv^nvU§ 

add),  nn<l  an  unci  deaomiiiAled 

tholeic  aeiii  [taur.^rh  nir  n  mixturt 

of  cholnle  an<l  <  h   I.  >t.>  .  ;   tiifit  alkttli.    I  ig 
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lead  by  sulpliuric  acid,  and  then  recombined  with  soda.  Both  of  the  acids  are  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  into  eholalic  acid,  which  contains  neither  nitrogen  nor 
sulphur,  and  into  another  complex  body,  which,  in  the  case  of  cholic  acid,  is  a  nitrogenous 
basic  substance  named  glycocine  (the  glycocoU  or  sugar  of  gelatin  of  other  chemists),  and  in 
that  of  choleic  acid,  a  neuter  substance  called  taurine,  which  contains  both  nitrogen  and 
sulphur,  the  latter  in  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  24  per  cent.  Acids  with  a  boiling  heat 
have  an  analogous  eflFect,  though  the  nature  of  the  acid  produced  is  different,  the  cholio 
acid  being  resolved  into  choloidic  acid  and  glycocine,  and  the  choleic  into  the  same  acid  and 
taurine.  Hence,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  characteristic  acids  of  bile  consist  of  one  acid, 
associated  in  the  cholic  with  glycocine,  and  in  the  choleic  with  taurine;  so  that  they  have 
now  received  the  more  distinctive  names  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  the  former  ni- 
trogenous, the  latter  containing  nitrogen  and  additionally  two  eqs.  of  sulphur.  (See  Gre- 
gory's Organic  Chemistry,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  p.  613;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Dallon  in  the 
Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xxxiv.  305.)  Since  the  examination  of  bile  by  Strecker,  which 
ended  in  these  results,  further  researches  have  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  other  new  prin- 
ciples in  that  part  of  bile  which  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Independent  of  the 
fatty  matters  (glycerides)  and  cholesterin,  he  has  detected  1.  lecithin,  a  substance  previously 
noticed  by  M.  Gobley,  which  is  resolved  under  the  influence  of  baryta  water  into  fatty  acids, 
and  phosphoglyceric  acid,  2.  sarcolactic  acid,  and  3.  an  energetic  base  which  he  calls  cholin. 
For  the  methods  of  isolating  these  substances,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  (Nov.  1861,  p.  374).  Besides  soda,  it  is  said  that  there  are  small 
but  variable  quantities  of  potassa  and  ammonia  combined  with  the  glycocholic  and  tauro- 
cholic acids.  In  relation  to  the  fatty  matters  of  bile,  M.  Gobley  has  shown  that  they  con- 
sist of  olein,  margarin,  cholesterin,  and  especially  lecithin,  a  fatty  pi-inciple  the  characters 
of  which  were  made  known  by  M.  Gobley,  and  that  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  generally 
supposed  to  exist  in  bile  combined  with  soda,  are  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
last-mentioned  principle,  through  the  influence  of  putrefaction  or  chemical  reagents.  {Journ. 
dePharm.,x\x.  246.) 

Bile  was  formerly  highly  valued  as  a  remedy  in  numerous  complaints,  and  was  considered 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  attended  with  deficient  biliary  secretion.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  tonic  and  laxative.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Dr.  Bonorden  has  found  the  most  extraordi- 
nary effects,  in  the  resolution  of  hypertrophies,  from  bile  applied  directly  to  the  parts  af- 
fected. Hypertrophy  of  the  mamma  and  that  of  the  tonsils  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
yielding  with  surprising  facility  to  this  application;  but  good  may  be  expected  from  it  in  all 
cases  of  the  affection,  in  which  the  part  can  be  reached.  He  employs  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
of  inspissated  bile,  1  part  of  extract  of  conium,  2  of  soda  soap,  and  8  of  olive  oil,  to  be  rubbed 
on  the  part  four  times  a  day.  He  has  also  found  advantage  in  similar  affections  of  the  eye, 
as  opacity  of  the  cornea,  pannus,  and  staphyloma,  from  bile  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  ap- 
plied by  a  hair  pencil,  several  times  a  day.  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Oct.  1858,  p.  353.)  Ee- 
fined  ox-gall,  much  used  by  limners  and  painters,  is  prepared,  according  to  Gray,  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  of  "fresh  ox-gall  one  pint;  boil,  skim,  add  one  ounce  of  alum,  and 
keep  it  on  the  fire  for  some  time;  to  another  pint,  add  one  ounce  of  common  salt  in  the 
■ame  manner;  keep  them  bottled  up  for  three  months,  then  decant  off  the  clear;  mix  them 
in  an  equal  proportion;  a  thick  yellow  coagulum  is  immediately  formed,  leaving  the  refined 
gall  clear  and  colourless."  A  formula  is  given  in  the  Br.  Pharmacopoeia  for  purifying  bile. 
(See  Fel  Bovinum  Purificatum,  page  1123.)  W. 

PiEONIA  OFFICINALIS.  Peony.  This  well-known  plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
but  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  root,  flowers,  and 
eeeds  were  formerly  officinal.  The  root  consists  of  a  caudex  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
which  descends  several  inches  into  the  ground,  and  sends  off  in  all  directions  spindle-shaped 
tubers,  which  gradually  taper  into  thread-like  fibres,  by  which  they  hang  together.  It  has 
a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  nauseous  taste,  which  is  at  first  sweetish,  and 
afterwards  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid.  The  odour  is  lost,  or  much  diminished  by  drying. 
Peony  root  was  in  very  great  repute  among  the  ancients,  who  used  it  both  as  a  charm  and 
as  a  medicine  in  numerous  complaints,  particularly  epilepsy.  In  modern  times  it  has  also 
been  given  in  epilepsy  and  various  nervous  affections,  but  is  at  present  seldom  used.  Dr. 
A.  Livezey,  of  Lumberville,  Penn.,  states  that  it  is  much  used  in  the  convulsions  of  children 
In  his  neighbourhood,  and  bears  testimony  to  its  possession  of  decided  nervine  powers. 
{Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Iv.  467.)  The  dose  of  the  fresh  root  is  from  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce,  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint,  which  should  be  taken  daily.  It  is  said 
to  be  less  active  when  dried.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  recent  root  is  recommended  in  the 
dose  of  an  ounce.  It  is  milky,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  very  disagreeable  taste.  The  flowers 
are  usually  of  a  deep-red  colour,  though  in  some  varieties  of  a  light-red,  and  even  whitish. 
They  have,  when  fresh,  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  root,  but  feebler,  and  an  astringent, 
sweetish,  herbaceous  taste.  When  dry  they  are  inodorous.  As  a  medicine  they  have  little 
power.    The  seeds  are  roundish-oval,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  externally  smooth,  shining, 
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and  nearly  black,  internallj  whitish,  inodorous  when  drj,  and  of  a  mild,  oleaginous  iasta 
Bj  some  authors  they  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  purgative,  by  others  antispasmodic.  Thej 
may  be  given  in  the  same  dose  with  the  root,  but  are  not  used  in  regular  practice.       W. 

PALM  OIL.  This  highly  valuable  fixed  oil  is  the  product  of  Elais  GuiniensU,  a  palm 
growing  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  among  the  handsomest  trees  of  its  graceful  family  which  flourish  in  the  tropicai 
regions  of  Africa.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fruit.  It  is  brought  to  thii 
country  chiefly  from  Liberia  and  other  places  on  the  African  coast,  though  prepared  also 
in  the  West  Indies,  Cayenne,  and  Brazil.  It  is  not  improbable  that  various  species  of  palmi 
contribute  to  the  supply  of  this  article  of  commerce. 

Palm  oil  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  a  rich,  orange-yellow  colour,  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
an  agreeable  odour,  compared  by  some  to  that  of  violets,  by  others  to  that  of  the  Florentine 
orris.  By  age  and  exposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  melts  with  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  and  when  perfectly  fluid  passes  readily  through  blotting  paper.  Highly 
rectified  alcohol  dissolves  it  at  common  temperatures,  and  in  ether  it  is  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions. According  to  M.  Henry,  it  consists  of  31  parts  of  stearin  and  60  of  olein.  But, 
from  the  experiments  of  Fr6my  and  Stenhouse,  it  appears  that  the  stearin  has  peculiar  pro- 
perties entitling  it  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  principle;  and  it  has  accordingly  received 
the  name  of  palmidn.  This  is  converted  into  palmiiic  acid  by  saponification.  {Kant'a  Chemit' 
try.)  It  appears  also  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  acid,  together  with  some  glycerin, 
exists  uncombined  in  the  oil,  as  ascertained  by  MM.  Pelouze  and  Boudet;  so  that  the 
changes  which  are  efi'ected  in  oils,  through  the  agency  of  alkalies,  in  the  process  of  saponi- 
fication, take  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  spontaneously  in  palm  oil.  (Journ.  de  Fharm.,  xxiv. 
889.)  Hence  it  is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other  fixed  oil.  Preparatory  to  saponifi- 
cation, it  may  be  bleached  rapidly,  according  to  J.  J.  Pohl,  by  heating  it  quickly  to  404°  F., 
and  keeping  it  for  ten  minutes  at  that  temperature.  It  loses  for  a  time  its  peculiar  odour  by 
thd  process,  acquiring  an  empyreumatic  smell;  but  this  after  awhile  ceases  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  characteristic  odour  returns.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  846.)  Palm  oil  is 
said  to  be  frequently  imitated  by  a  mixture  of  lard  and  suet,  coloured  with  turmeric,  and 
scented  with  Florentine  orris.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  toilet  soap, 
which  retains  its  pleasant  odour.  Palm  oil  is  emollient,  and  has  sometimes  been  employed 
in  friction  or  embrocation,  though  not  superior  for  this  purpose  to  many  other  oleaginous 
sabstances.  W. 

PARIETARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Wall  Pellitory.  A  perennial  European  herb,  growing  on 
old  walls  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  It  is  inodorous,  has  an  herbaceous,  somewhat  rough  and 
saline  taste,  and  contains  nitre  derived  from  the  walls  where  it  flourishes.  It  is  diuretio 
and  refrigerant,  and  is  said  also,  but  without  good  reason,  to  be  demulcent  and  emollient. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  various  complaints,  and  it  is  still  considerably  used  on  the 
continent  nf  Europe,  especially  in  domestic  practice.  It  is  given  in  complaints  of  the 
uriii  itres,  dropsy,  and  febrile  aff"ections,  usually  in  the  form  of  decoction.    The 

ex|  :  c  is  also  used,  and  the  fresh  plant  is  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  cataplasm  to 

painii^i  ;......,urs.  W. 

PARTIIENIUM  INTEGRIFOLIUM.  PrairU  Dock.     This  is  an  herbaceous  perennial, 

growing  !<'   .-i  ."'ly  in  the  prairies  of  our  South-western  States.    It  is  recommended  br 
r.  Ma>-  :   as  a  powerful  antiperiodic.     The  flowering  tops  are  the  part  used. 

They  bnN  tiscly  bitter  taste;  and  two  ounces  of  them  in  the  dried  state,  given  in 

the  form  of  infusion,  are  thought  by  Dr.  Houlton  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  quinia.  Thirty  successive  cases  of  periodic  fever  were  cured  by  this  remedy, 
without  any  unpleasant  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  {Med.  Exam.,  "S.^.,  ix.  719,  from 
Memphit  Mfd.  Recorder;  and  Phartn.  Journ.,  xii.  602,  from  X.  V.  Journ.  of  Phami.)         W. 

PATENT  YELLOW,  .^r  :    'low.     A  pigment,  consisting  of  chloride  combined  with 

protoxide  of  lead.     It  i  i  by  mixing  oonitnon  salt  and  litharge  with  a  sufficient 

quantity  of  water,  allowing  uu:  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  then  wabhing  cut  the 
liberated  soda,  and  exposing  the  white  residue  to  heat.  W. 

PAT'TTVf  »     /  ..._ -ti  :     ;„  ..  ..     i:  .,,,  jntroduced  into  Europe  from  Brazil, 

wli  .  d  fact,  that  it  contains  n  principle  iden- 

ticul  .,  _a  bestowed  upon  it  from  the  n»'i>*'""ic  title 

of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  1  hat  of  guarana,  by  which  it  was  jircviousl/ 
known,  was  derived  from  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  called  Ouaranin,  who  are  snid  to  use  it 
extensively  as  a  corrigent  of  their  vegetable  diet.  It  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the 
PaulU'iia  torhilit  of  Martius,  a  climbing  shrub,  belonging  to  the  clan.**  and  order  OoiandriA 
Trigynia  of  the  Linnicun  nystem,  and  the  natural  family  of  the  8apindacen.  Another 
species,  the  /'.  Cu^unui,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  River,  is  also  said  to  vield 
it.  {Ann.  dr  /  ix".>^.  p,  70.)    Tl»e  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  three-celled,  thre^ 

valved,  coriii  ile,  are  lenticular  and  almost  thorny,  and  invested  with  a  flesh- 

ooloured  arih  .  is  easily  separable  when  dry.     They  are  prepared  by  powdering 
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(hem  ill  a  mortar,  or  upon  a  chocolate  stone  previously  heated,  mixing  the  powder  with  a 
little  V  ater,  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  the  dew,  then  kneading  it  into  a  paste,  mixing 
■with  this  some  of  tlie  seeds  either  whole  or  merely  bruised,  and  finally  forming  the  mix- 
t/Are  into  cylindrical  or  globular  masses,  which  are  dried  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  or  by 
tae  smoke  of  a  fire.  These  masses  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rugose  on  the  surface, 
^ery  hard,  and  of  a  marbled  appearance  when  broken.  PauUinia  is  of  a  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  bitterish  taste,  and,  in  this  as  well  as  in  its  odour,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
chocolate,  though  not  oleaginous.  It  swells  up  and  softens  in  water,  which  partially  dis- 
solves it.  Martins  found  in  it  a  crystallizable  principle,  which  he  named  guaranin,  bui 
which  has  been  proved  by  MM.  Berthemot  and  Dechastelus  to  be  identical  with  caffein. 
The  discovery  of  caffein  in  four  plants  belonging  to  distinct  natural  families,  namely,  the 
coffee  and  tea  plants,  the  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  Paullinia,  is  a  highly  interesting  result  of 
recent  chemical  investigations.  It  is  said  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Paullinia  than  in 
either  of  the  other  vegetables;  5-07  per  cent,  having  been  found  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  in 
paullinia,  while  he  got  only  2-13  from  good  black  tea,  1*00  per  cent,  from  coffee,  and  1-2 
from  Pai-aguay  tea.  (Fharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  213.)  According  to  Berthemot  and  Dechastelus, 
it  exists  in  the  seeds  united  with  tannic  acid,  with  which  it  appears  to  form  two  com- 
pounds, one  crystallizable  and  soluble  in  water,  the  other  of  a  resinoid  appearance  and 
insoluble.  Besides  these  ingredients,  the  seeds  contain  also  free  tannic  acid,  gum,  albumen, 
starch,  and  a  greenish  fixed  oil.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  514.)  More  recently  M.  Fournier 
has  fouud  in  paullinia,  besides  tannate  of  caffein,  the  following  principles;  gum,  starch, 
an  acrid  green  fixed  oil,  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  an  aromatic  liquid  volatile  oil  soluble  in 
water  with  a  little  alcohol,  another  liquid  volatile  oil  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  a  peculiar 
principle  not  precisely  determined,  and  tannic  acid.  [Ibid.^  Avril,  1861,  p.  291.) 

It  is  said  to  have  been  by  mistake  ih^t  paullinia  and  guurana  have  been  considered  identi- 
cal; the  former  term  being  applicable  exclusively  to  the  product  of  the  two  species  of  Paul- 
linia above  referred  to,  while  the  latter  belongs  properly  to  a  preparation  made  by  the 
aborigines,  which,  though  it  contains  the  seeds  of  the  Paullinia,  is  a  mixture  of  various 
substances,  among  them  chocolate  and  farina,  but  the  precise  composition  of  which  is  most 
carefully  kept  secret  by  the  natives.  {Ann.  de  Therap.^  1868,  p.  70.) 

The  effects  of  paullinia  upon  the  system  are  said  to  be  those  of  a  tonic;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  accurately  investigated.  It  is  highly  probable,  both  from  its  com- 
position and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  that  it  has  an  influence  over  the 
nervous  system  similar  to  that  of  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  habitually  employed  by  the  Indians, 
either  mixed  with  articles  of  diet,  as  with  cassava  or  chocolate,  or  in  the  form  of  drink, 
prepared  by  scraping  it,  and  suspending  the  powder  in  sweetened  water.  It  is  considered 
by  them  useful  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  bowel  complaints.  Dr.  Gavrelle,  who  was 
formerly  physician  to  Don  Pedro,  in  Brazil,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  virtues 
of  this  medicine,  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it  some  years  since  in  France.  He 
had  found  it  advantageous  in  the  diarrhoea  of  phthisis,  sick-headache,  paralysis,  tedious 
convalescence,  and  generally  as  a  tonic.  By  Dr.  Ritchie,  Surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  it 
is  highly  recommended  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  {Ed.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med, 
Set.,  N.  S.,  v.  467.)  Dr.  Hervd  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  daily  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  has  never  failed  to  derive  advantage  from  it  in  idiopathic  diarrhoea,  even  in  the  most 
obstinate  cases.  {B.  and  F.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1858.  p.  192.)  It  may  be  given  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  drachms,  scraped  into  powder  and  mixed  with  sweet- 
ened water;  but  the  most  convenient  form  of  administration  is  that  of  spirituous  extract. 
According  to  M.  Dechastelus,  alcohol  is  the  only  agent  which  completely  extracts  its  virtues; 
ether  and  water  effecting  this  object  but  partially.  Of  the  extract  eight  or  ten  grains  may  be 
given  during  the  day  in  the  form  of  pill.  Paullinia  may  also  be  taken  along  with  chocolate 
as  a  drink.  W. 

PE.\CH  LEAVES.  Leaves  of  Amygdalus  Fersica.  (Willd.  Sp.  Flant.  ii.  982.)  Fersicn  vul- 
garis. (Miller,  Lamarck.)  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  common  peach 
tree.  It  is  characterized  specifically  by  having  "all  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  acute,  and 
by  its  sessile  solitary  flowers."  Thougli  its  native  country  is  not  certainly  known,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from  Persia.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  does 
it  attain  greater  perfection,  as  regards  the  character  of  its  fruit,  than  in  the  United  States. 
Peaches  are  among  the  most  grateful  and  wholesome  of  our  summer  fruits.  They  abound 
in  saccharine  matter,  which  renders  their  juice  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
a  distilled  liquor  prepared  from  them  has  been  much  used,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  un- 
der the  name  o^ peach  brandy.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  bear  a  close  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance and  properties,  and  probably  in  chemical  nature,  to  bitter  almonds,  for  which  the/  are 
frequently,  and  without  inconvenience,  substituted  in  our  shops.  They  are  employed  by 
distillers  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs,  and  by  cake-bakers  to  give  flavour  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  their  o^ens;  and  are  said  to  yield  as  much  amygdalin  as  bitter  alroonds.  The 
flowers,  leaves,  and  bark  also  have  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
yield  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  leaves  afford  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation.  The  distlled  watwr 
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prepared  from  them  was  found,  in  one  instance,  to  contain  1-407  parts  of  hydrocyanic  Mid 
in  10<)0,  and  in  another  only  0-437  parts  in  the  same  quantity.  From  some  experiments  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  acid  is  greatest  where  there  is  the  least  fruit,  (dee 
Am.  Journ.  of  J' harm.,  xxiv.  172.) 

Medical  ProprrtUt.  Peach  leaves  are  said  to  be  laxatire;  and  they  probably  exert,  to  % 
moderate  extent,  a  sedative  influence  over  the  nervous  system.  They  have  been  used  as  aa 
authehuintic  with  great  reported  success.  More  recently  their  infusion  has  been  recom- 
mended in  irritability  of  the  bladder,  in  sick  stomach,  and  hooping-cough.  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  dried  leaves  may  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  half  a  fluidouncc  given 
for  a  do^e  three  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  Dr.  Dougos  gives,  in  hooping-cough,  a 
pint  of  the  strong  infusion,  in  small  doses,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  {Journ.  de.  rkarm.^ 
xxiii.  3i>ti.)  The  flowers  are  also  laxative;  and  a  syrup  prepared  from  them  is  considerably 
used,  in  infantile  cases,  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Woodville  states  that  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  flowers,  or  half  an  ounce  in  their  recent  state,  given  in  infusion,  is  the  dose  as  a 
vermifuge.  Cases  of  fatal  poisoning  from  their  use  in  children  are  on  record.  The  kernels 
have  more  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  therefore  require  to  be  used 
with  some  caution.  Blanched,  and  rubbed  up  with  hot  water,  they  form  an  cniulgion  well 
adapted  to  coughs  depending  on  or  associated  with  nervous  irritation.  The  bruised  leaves, 
flowers,  or  kernels  may  be  used  by  the  apothecary  for  cleansing  his  vessels  from  disagreeable 
odours,  [^ee  page  109.)  The  dried  fruit,  stewed  with  sugar,  is  an  excellent  laxative  article 
of  diet,  suitable  to  cases  of  convalescence  attended  with  torpid  bowels.  W. 

PEAKL  WHITE.  Pearl  Powder.  This  is  identical  with  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  described 
at  page  1025,  and  is  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  ternitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth  to 
distilled  water.    It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.  B. 

PELARGONIUM  ODOIIATISSIMUM.  Rose  Geranium.  This  well-known  plant,  so  much 
a  favourite  for  its  odour  in  our  dwellings  and  conservatories,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hop^,  but  is  said  to  be  cultivated  extensively  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Turkey 
for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  is  much  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  the  oil  of 
roses.  According  to  Guibourt,  three  species  of  Pelargonium  yield  a  volatile  oil  by  distilla- 
tion, closely  analogous  in  smell  to  that  of  the  rose;  the  species  above  named,  P.  capUatum^ 
and  /'.  roseum.  (IJitt.  Nat.  dee  Drogues,  4e  ed.,  iii.  52.)  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves. 
M.  Recluz  obtained  from  35  ounces  of/*,  odoratissimum  two  drachms  of  a  volatile,  crystal- 
lizable  oil.  (.M^rat  et  De  Lens,  Diet,  de  .Vat.  M^d.,  iii.  8G8.)  According  to  Septimus  Piesse, 
1  cwt.  yields  about  two  ounces.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pkarm.,  xxvi.  3t>8.)  As  we  have  seen 
the  oil  in  our  «1'..m«  purporting  to  be  the  oil  of  P.  odoratissimum,  it  is  perfectly  fluid  at 
«frdinftry  t.  ^,  of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  the  characteri;<tic  smell  of 

the  plant.  1 '  urely  that  of  the  rose.  Gregory  states  that  pelargouic  acid  was  first 

obtained  from  the  oil  of  P.  roseum,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that  under  consideration. 
[Organic  Chem.,  4th  ed.,  Lond.,  p.  274.)  This  oil  is  now  much  used  in  perfumery,  and,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  to  the  gallon,  forms  the  preparation 
called  ''fztract  of  rosf-leaf  geranium.^*  Mr.  Piesse  slates  that,  as  this  oil  ia  used  to  adulterate 
that  of  roses,  so  is  it  in  its  turn  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  oil  oi  Andropagon  nardus,  culti« 
rated  in  the  Moluccas.  {Am.  Journ.  of  P harm.,  xxvi.  308.)  W. 

,.f..,>vii,i.'  Ml.'  nV!MMwn'\.  This  substance,  thoir-'-  i^-^  i-— ,-  -  -' -ts,  has  but 

r  as  a  remedy.   It  coti>  ho  present* 

i;^  .^  ill  state,  an  additional  ■.  ,  ..  :   :..        .it  has  com* 

bined  wuh  the  hydrogen  forming  the  deutoxide  (HO,),  it  was  discovered  by  Tbonard  in 
1818.  To  prepare  it,  peroxide  of  barium  is  rubbed  with  distilled  water  k<>  as  to  form  ft 
liquid  paste,  which  is  added  gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  to  distilled  water  acidu- 
taied  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid,  contained  in  a  vessel  ininiRmod  in  % 
freezing  mixture.    Tli  1  •  of  barium  (UaO,)  gives  up  one  of  ii  > 

one  cq    of  the  water  ing  an  eq.  of  deutoxide  or  peroxidr 
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-d  till  thu  Huluiiuu  will  hold  no  raure  chloride  ••!   but  lum.    It  is 
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n  addition 
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th'.'  I  •;  1.   ii'i  I   It  .  L'«n  is  left  nearly  pure.  (Rraniiuli.)  Tliua  iiro- 

oured  it  in  n  colourless  liquid  ot  tice,  of  the  sp>gr.  It  I 

at  zero,  beginning  to  give  out  o.\..  i  ed  above  CO^,  and  at  ii  r 

and  soinetiines  explosively  resolved  iulj  wutcr  and  oxygon.    But  when  diii. 
with  which  it  unites  in  all  proportions,  it  is  not  decomposed  under  100°.  T      ,  / 
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"wi<Ji  which  it  parts  with  oxygen  renders  it  a  powerful  oxidizer;  and  the  simple  contact  with 
various  substances,  as  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  causes  it  to  be  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
water.  On  the  contrary,  certain  other  substances,  even  though  ordinarily  evincing  a  strong 
afl&nity  for  oxygen,  as  phosphorus,  for  example,  are  unaffected  by  it,  and  there  is  a  large 
number  of  bodies,  as  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  aconite,  and  most  other  narcotic 
substances,  which  have  the  property  not  only  of  being  unaffected  by  it,  but  of  restraining  its 
oxidizing  influence  on  other  bodies.  Its  relations  to  ozone  are  peculiar;  and  at  one  time  it 
was  conjectured  that  ozone  was  nothing  else  than  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  At  present  the 
oxygen  in  it  is  considered  by  some  as  in  the  positive  state  and  called  antozone,  while  ozokt 
itself  is  oxygen  in  the  negative  state,  and  the  two  mixing  produce  oxygen  in  its  ordinary 
fttate  or  neutral  oxygen.  When  this  neutral  condition  of  oxygen  is  disturbed,  giving  rise 
lo  the  phenomena  of  ozone,  antozone  is  also  liberated.  Hence,  according  to  Schonbein, 
whenever,  upon  the  contact  of  phosphorus  with  water,  ozone  appears,  the  water  is  found 
t.)  contain  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  These  facts  may  at  some  future  time  prove  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  peroxide  of  oxygen  as  a  physiological  or  remedial  agent;  but  at 
present  they  may  be  left  out  of  view  in  treating  of  it  medicinally. 

The  profession  is  indebted  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  for  what  is  known  of  the 
physiological  operation  and  therapeutical  effects  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  In  relation  to 
its  influence  on  organic  bodies.  Dr.  Richardson  found  that  to  venous  blood,  deprived  of  its 
fibrin,  it  imparts  oxygen,  with  an  increase  of  heat,  and  a  change  of  the  colour  to  red. 
Fibrin  and  cellular  tissue  cause  it  to  evolve  oxygen.  Sugar  and  starch  are  decomposed  by 
it,  giving  out  carbonic  acid.  Albumen,  gelatin,  urea,  and  cutaneous  tissue  have  no  effect  on 
it.  Injected  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  of  an  animal,  it  restores  the  irritability  of  that 
organ,  but  has  an  opposite  effect  in  the  right  cavities.  Thrown  into  the  arteries,  immedi- 
ately after  death,  it  restores  for  a  time  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  and  suspends 
cadaveric  rigidity,  while  it  counteracts  the  influence  of  various  medicinal  substances  that 
cause  muscular  spasm.  Dr.  Richardson  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  the  peroxiue 
might  be  found  useful  as  an  antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons,  as  a  local  application  to  gan- 
grenous ulcers,  and  as  an  internal  remedy  in  low  forms  of  fever.  Subsequently,  from  nu- 
merous therapeutical  trials  of  the  remedy,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  of  great  value 
in  chronic  and  subacute  rheumatism;  acts  in  the  removal  of  scrofulous  tumours  like  iodine; 
relieves  the  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  and  cuts  short  the  disease  more  effectually  than 
any  other  medicine;  affords  great  relief  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  dyspnoea;  and,  in  phthi- 
sis, operates  favourably  in  the  early  stage  by  improving  digestion  and  giving  increased  ac- 
tivity to  chalybeate  remedies,  while,  in  the  advanced  stages,  it  afforded  great  relief  to  the 
dyspnoea  and  oppression,  acting,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  like  opium  without  its  narcotic 
effects.  In  general,  it  seemed  to  him  to  improve  digestion,  and  therefore  to  be  useful  in 
cases  complicated  with  dyspepsia.  Sometimes,  when  freely  employed,  it  produced  profuse 
salivation,  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  might  in  other  respects  resemble  mercury,  and  possi- 
bly be  found  capable  of  replacing  this  remedy  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Richardson  recommends  that  a  solution  of  the  peroxide  should  be  used  charged 
with  ten  volumes  of  oxygen,  the  dose  of  which  may  be  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms,  freely 
diluted  with  water.  There  are  so  many  substances  which  decompose  the  peroxide,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  best  given  without  addition;  at  least  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main long  in  contact  with  it.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  desired  strength 
of  ten  volumes  of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  solution,  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  peroxide  of  barium  employed  in  the  process.  (See  Lancet,  Oct.  20,  1860,  and 
April  12,  1862.)  W. 

PETROLEUM.  Rock  Oil.  This  was  recognised  by  the  late  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, but  has  been  omitted  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and,  as  it  holds  no  place  in  that 
of  the  United  States,  takes  rank  among  the  extra-officinal  medicines.  Petroleum  belongs 
to  the  class  of  native  inflammable  substances,  called  bitumens.  These  are  liquids  or  readily 
fusible  solids,  which  emit,  when  heated,  a  peculiar  smell,  burn  easily,  and  leave  a  very 
small  carbonaceous  residue.  They  exist  in  nature  either  isolated,  or  combined  with  car- 
bon in  various  proportions,  forming  the  different  kinds  of  bituminous  coal.  Formerly  the 
lighter  coloured,  purer,  and  more  liquid  forms  of  petroleum  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  naphtha,  which  was  defined  to  be  a  transparent,  yellowish-white,  very  light  and  inflam- 
mable, limpid  liquid,  of  the  bituminous  character;  but  as  this  name  has  been  conferred  of 
late  upon  the  lighter  liquid  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  or  petroleum  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  as  there  is  no  sufficient  line  of  distinction  between  the  na- 
tive naphtha  and  the  impure  forms  of  rock  oil,  it  is,  we  think,  desirable  that  the  name  should 
be  confined  to  the  artificial  product,  while  the  term  petroleum  is  considered  as  embracing 
all  the  native  liquid  substances  belonging  to  this  class.  When  the  bitumen  is  in  the  solid 
state  it  is  called  asphalium.  This  is  black,  dry,  friable,  and  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
Not  unfrequcntly  asphaltum  exists  in  nature  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  sub- 
stance; and  this  semi-solid  mixture  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  maltha  or  mineral  lar. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  petroleum  gradually  passes  into  the  state  of  asphaltum. 
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Petroleum  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  period.  Herodotus  refers  to  welll 
of  it  exiHiing  in  Zante,  aud  from  time  iicmemorial  it  has  been  known  in  Persia,  where  it 
was  probably  connected  with  the  origin  and  ceremonies  of  fire-worship.  Till  recently  the 
best-known  sources  of  it  were  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Persia,  at  Amiano  in  Italy, 
at  Gabian  in  France,  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Burman  Empire 
near  Kaugoou,  where  Tast  quantities  have  been  annually  raised  for  many  centuries,  with 
out  any  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  wells  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  United  istates  it  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in  a  few  localities.  On  the  borders  of 
Seneca  Lake  in  the  State  of  New  York,  small  quantities  of  it  were  collected,  and  to  some 
extent  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil.  In  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  Duck 
Creek  in  Ohio,  near  Scottsville  in  Kentucky,  and  on  the  Kenhawa  in  Virginia,  it  attracted 
some  local  attention;  and  a  certain  locality  in  Western  Canada  had  acquired  some  notoriety 
by  its  burning  spring.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  about  eight  years  since; 
when,  the  preparation  of  oil  for  burning,  distilled  from  coal  tar,  having  proved  very  pro- 
fitable, and  a  strong  resemblance  if  not  identity  having  been  proved  to  exist  between  this 
and  petroleum,  enterprise  was  directed  towards  some  of  the  known  sources  of  the  latter 
liquid,  which  was  greatly  stimulated  by  success,  and  soon  led  to  further  and  astonishing 
discoveries.  Hitherto  the  most  productive  locality  of  rock  oil  has  been  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania; but  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  great  quantities  elsewhere,  and  in  fact  occupies 
great  portions  of  a  region  commencing  in  Western  Canada,  and  extending,  through  New 
York  aud  Pennsylvania,  westward  into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  far  southward  into  Western 
Virginia.  From  the  latest  accounts  it  appears  that  petroleum  exists  also  abundantly  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  promises  to  vie  with  gold  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  that  country.  Establishments 
for  purifying  the  petroleum  have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity,  aud  the  quantity  of  oil 
collected,  and  either  exported  or  consumed  at  home,  would  be  incredible,  considering  the 
short  time  since  the  trade  in  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  were  it  not  attested  by  positive 
returns.  The  quantity  of  petroleum  exported,  either  crude  or  refined,  independently  of  that 
consumed  in  this  country,  from  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
amounted  in  18(J2  to  10,687,701  gallons;  in  1803,  to  28,260,721;  and  in  1804,  to  31,772,972. 
{N.  Y.  Tones,  Feb.  16,  1805.) 

Petroleum  sometimes  exists  in  overflowing  springs,  as  in  Canada,  N.  W.  Virginia,  and 
very  largely  in  California,  issuing  along  with  the  water,  and  spreading  itself  over  the  sur- 
face of  streams  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is,  however,  much  more  abundantly  obtained 
by  digging  or  boring  wells.  In  this  case,  if  the  point  struck  be  below  some  underground  re- 
servoir of  the  oil,  it  may  rise,  as  in  artesian  wells,  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  driven  up 
with  considerable  though  variable  force,  probably  by  the  expansive  power  of  compressed 
gas,  which  not  unfrequently  escapes  along  with  the  oil,  and  in  some  places  so  copiously  and 
steadily  as  to  be  used  for  lighting  purposes  in  tho  immediate  vicinity:  the  gas  being  some 
form  of  carburetled  hydrogen.  But  in  most  instances  it  is  necessary  to  raise  tho  oil  by 
pumps.  The  distance  at  which  it  is  found  beneath  the  surface  is  very  different,  tbc  depth 
of  boring  in  Western  Pennsylvania  varying  from  71  to  000  feet.  (D.  Murray,  TVans.  Albany 
IfUtit.,  iv.  149.)  It  is  necessary  to  bore  through  an  overlying  rock  before  reaching  it.  The 
oil  is  generally  collected  in  the  fissures  and  pores  of  some  spongy  rock  as  sandstone  or 
shale.  Its  original  gourco  was  probably  an  underground  distillation  of  vegetable  matter, 
carried  on  ui  "'by  nature,  by  means  of  subterranean  heat.    Its  close  resem- 
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208*'  F.,  and  ht/dride  ofoefyl,  C,eH,.,  boiling  at  236°.  (Chem.  Newt,  April  4, 1868,  p.  157.)  MM. 
Pelouze  and  Cahors  have  isolated  seven  distinct  carbohydrogens  from  rectified  American 
petroleum,  of  a  lower  boiling  point  than  892°  F.;  viz.,  butyl  hydride  CgH,,,,  amyl  hydride 
CjqHj.^.  caproyl  hydride  CjjHj^,  oenanthyl  hydride  C^^l^^,  cupryl  hydride  C^jHjg,  pelargonyl  hy- 
dride CigHjo,  and  rutyl  hydride  Cj^Hj,.  {Ibid.,  April  25,  IStiS,  p.  197.)  'W. 

Barbadoes  petroleum  is  a  black,  nearly  opaque,  inflammable  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of 
molasses,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  possessing  a  bituminous  taste,  and  strong  and  tena- 
cious odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0-730  to  0-878.  When  subjected  to  distillation  it  yields 
naphtha,  and  leaves  a  solid  residue  of  asphaltum.  It  is  little  affected  by  alcohol,  acids,  or 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  associated  with  a  little  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Rangoon  petroleum.,  also  called 
Rangoon  ^t/rand  Burmese  naphtha,  has  a  greenish-brown  colour,  a  peculiar,  rather  fragrant 
odour,  and  the  consistence  of  goose-fat.  It  is  lighter  than  water.  Heated  to  90°  it  becomes 
a  very  mobile  liquid.  By  distilling  it  in  a  current  of  steam,  first  at  212°,  and  afterwai'ds 
Buper-heated,  Drs.  W.  De  la  Rue  and  H.  Miiller  obtained  96  per  cent,  of  volatile  products, 
Bolid  and  liquid.  The  solid  product  {varaffin)  amounted  to  from  10  to  11  per  cent.,  and 
was  found  resolvable  by  these  chemists,  by  fractional  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  into 
at  least  two  polymeric  carbohydrogens,  having  the  probable  formula  CnHn.  The  liquid 
product,  usually  called  naphtha,  is  separable  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  into  two  sets 
of  carbohydrogens;  one  set  removable  by  these  acids,  the  other  resisting  their  action.  The 
former  set  contain  fewer  eqs.  of  hydrogen  than  of  carbon,  and  embrace,  among  other  car- 
bohydrogens, benzole  and  toluole.  The  latter,  which  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
liquid  product,  are  perfectly  colourless,  almost  inodorous,  very  mobile  liquids,  not  congeal- 
able  by  intense  cold.  Their  probable  formula,  according  to  Drs.  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller,  is 
CnHn  +  r  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  Oct.  1,  1856,  p.  375.)  B. 

The  method  of  purifying  petroleum  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  already  described 
for  purifying  coal  tar.  The  following  description  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  communication 
of  Mr.  David  Murray  to  the  Albany  Institute,  Dec.  1862,  and  published  in  its  Transactions 
(vol.  iv.  p.  149).  Much  water  is  often  pumped  up  with  the  petroleum,  but  separates  from 
it  on  standing,  the  oil  rising  to  the  surface.  The  crude  oil  is  put  into  large  retorts  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron  and  exposed  to  a  heat  between  600°  and  800°,  by  which  all  the  volatile  in- 
gredients are  distilled,  leaving  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  solid  residue,  constituting  a  sort  of 
coke.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  comparatively  colourless,  though  still  retaining  the 
strong  odour  of  the  crude  oil.  To  separate  various  organic  alkaloids  and  acids  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  the  distilled  petroleum  is  agitated  first  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
with  a  strong  solution  of  soda  or  potassa;  the  sulphuric  acid  with  its  dissolved  impurities 
being  drawn  off,  and  the  oil  well  washed  with  water,  before  the  addition  of  the  alkali,  and 
afterwards  again  washed  when  the  alkali  has  performed  its  function.  The  purified  petro- 
leum is  now  submitted  to  another  distillation,  but  at  first  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
120°  {Murray),  in  order  that  only  the  more  volatile  carbohydrogens  may  be  driven  over, 
which  are  unsuitable  for  lamp-oil.  These,  being  condensed,  constitute  what  is  now  commonly 
called  naphtha,  which  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  varnishes  and  caoutchouc,  and  for  mixture 
with  paints,  a  purpose  which  it  answers  as  well  as  oil  of  turpentine,  except  for  its  offen- 
sive smell.  It  is  unsuitable  for  lamps  from  its  extreme  volatility,  its  liability  to  smoke 
when  burned,  and  the  danger  of  explosion  from  the  admixture  of  its  vapour  with  atmo- 
spheric air.  After  the  naphtha,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  benzine  of  coal  tar,  has  all  come 
over,  the  heat  is  increased  and  the  distillation  continued  until  the  distilled  liquid  attains 
the  sp.  gr,  0-820.  This  is  the  part  sold  for  lighting,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  pro- 
duct of  petroleum.  The  quantity  of  it  obtained  varies  greatly,  sometimes  not  exceeding 
80  per  cent.,  sometimes  amounting  to  80  or  90.  It  is  clear,  and  of  a  fine  deep  amber  colour, 
and  answers  admirably  for  lighting,  yielding  a  brighter  and  purer  flame  than  perhaps  any 
other  kind  of  lamp-oil.  If  the  distillation  be  now  continued,  a  darker  and  heavier  product 
comes  over,  which  upon  cooling  deposits  parafiBn.  The  part  remaining  liquid,  which  is  too 
impure  for  burning,  is  employed  for  lubricating  machinery.  W. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Petroleum  is  accounted  a  stimulating  antispasmodic,  expec- 
torant, and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  given  in  disorders  of  the  chest,  when  not  at- 
tended with  inflammation.  In  Germany  it  has  been  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  tape-worm. 
Schwartz's  formula  in  such  cases  was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  petroleum  with  one  and  a 
half  parts  of  tincture  of  assafetida,  of  which  forty  drops  were  given  three  times  a  day. 
Externally,  petroleum  is  employed  in  chilblains,  chronic  rheumatism,  affections  of  the 
joints,  paralysis,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  popular  remedy  called 
British  oil.  (See  note,  p.  602.)  The  dose  of  Barbadoes  petroleum  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a 
small  teaspoonful,  given  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Rangoon  petroleum  is  probably  more 
active,  and  should  be  given  in  a  smaller  dose.  The  New  York  petroleum,  called  Seneca  oil,  is 
used  t  t  a  considerable  extent  as  an  external  application  in  domestic  practice.  It  is  lighter 
colomed,  thinner  in  consistence,  and  less  sapid  and  odorous  than  the  Barbadoes  petroleum,, 
and  probably  contains  more  naphtha.    The  finer  kinds  of  petroleum,  called  naphtha,  hav« 
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be€ii  used  with  advantage  in  epidemic  cholera  by  Dr.  Andreosky,  of  the  Russian  army,  hf 
M.  Cloqiict,  physician  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  by  M.  Moretin,  of  France.  They  gave 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops  in  half  a  glass  of  white  wine  or  mint  water.  B. 

PHLOKIDZIN.  This  is  a  bitter  principle,  discovered  by  Dr.  Konink,  of  Germany,  in  the 
bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the 
root,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance  (from  two  Greek  words,  <^Kot(  bark,  and 
*ft^tt  a  root).  It  is  light,  white,  crystallizable  in  silky  needles,  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in 
about  1000  parta  of  cold  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
scarcely  soluble  in  ether  cold  or  hot,  dissolved  without  change  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
especially  by  ammonia,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  at  212°,  and  fusible  at  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature.  It  is  without  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  and  consists  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  its  formula  being,  according  to  G.  Roser,  when  dry,  C^jHjjOn,^ 
with  the  addition  of  4  eqs.  of  water  when  crystallized.  When  heated  with  dilute  muriatic 
or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  sugar  and  a  peculiar  substance  called  phloretin.  (See 
Chem.  Gaz.y  viii.  392.)  To  obtain  it,  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple  tree  should  be 
selected,  as  the  dried  bark  is  said  to  contain  it  in  much  smaller  proportion.  The  bark  is  to 
be  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two  successively  in  two  separate  portions  of  water,  each  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  and  the  decoction  set  aside.  At  the  end  of  thirty  hours  they  will  have  deposited 
ft  considerable  quantity  of  coloured  phloridzin,  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes  with  distilled  water  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  repeating  this  process  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly.  The  phloridzin  is  deposited  in 
the  crystalline  state.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  decoction 
to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  purifying  the  substance  deposited  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

Phloridzin  is  said  to  possess  the  anti-intermittent  property  in  a  high  degree,  and  to  have 
proved  successful  where  quinia  had  failed.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  Konink  in  the  dose  of 
10  or  16  grains,  and  effected  cures  in  several  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Dr.  De  Ricci  re- 
commends it  very  strongly  as  a  tonic  in  the  dyspepsia  of  delicate  females,  in  the  debility  of 
children  requiring  a  supporting  treatment,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  quinia  is  indicated 
but  is  not  well  borne.  He  has  never  known  it  to  disagree  with  patients  in  the  dose  of  10 
grains  three  or  four  times  a  day.  As  a  tonic,  6  grains  of  it  may  be  given  at  a  dose.  Though 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  alone,  it  may  be  readily  exhibited  in  solution  by  adding  to  the 
water  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia.  [Dub.  Quart.  Joum.,  Aug.  18G2.)  W. 

PIIOSPHATK  OF  POTASSA.  Potassa  PhosphM.  The  phosphate  of  potassa,  which  has 
of  late  come  into  use  as  a  medicine,  is  the  neutral  tribasic  phosphate,  having  the  formula 
2KO,HO,P04,  and,  therefore,  a  composition  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  medicinal 
phosphates  of  soda  and  ammonia.  It  is  derived  from  the  variety  of  phosphoric  acid  con- 
taining three  eqs.  of  water,  by  the  substitution  of  two  eqs.  of  potassa  for  two  of  water, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  slight  alkaline  reaction,  is  called  neutral,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  decidedly  alkaline  tril'  ,  3KO,P05.     It  may  be  formed  precisely 

as  phosphate  of  soda  is  prepared  or  by  saturating,  by  means  of  carbonate 

of  potassa.  glacial  phosphoric  acia  (ii<*.i  ''ji,  changed  by  solution  in  water  and  ebulli- 
tion into  common  phosphoric  acid  (SHO.POj).  The  medicinal  phosphate  of  potassa  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  deliquescent  salt,  incapable  of  crystallization.  It  has  been  given  as  an 
alterative  in  scrofula  and  phthisis,  and  in  some  other  diseases,  with  supposed  advantage. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  a  tablospoonful  of 
water.  B. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  ZINC.  Zinci  Photphas.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  London,  has  brought  forward 
this  salt  of  line,  as  having  special  advantages  over  other  salts  of  the  same  metal  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases.  The  theoretical  frround  of  preference  is  that,  in  diseases 
of  the  brain  there  is  apt  to  be  a  wastr        ;  '  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the 

phosphoric  acid  offers  the  means  of  su  r.cicncy.    Phosphate  of  zinc  may  be 

{>repared  by  »»•"•■■"•""'••'••*''••"•■"♦■  "■•'•  i  ?\n  alknliTio  !■>"-!>>■"'■•     Ii  i- uliitc, 
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associates  it  with  quinia,  and  in  •  ,  ; ended  with  disorder  uf  ihv  uumiiu'  tuuciiont. 

He  also  uses  it  preferably  to  the  t'  zinc  in  the  sweats  of  phthif<is.    He  finds  ii 

less  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach  than  the  .<*ulphate.  It  may  bo  given  iu  pill,  or  dissolved 
in  water  acidulated  with  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  throe  grains.       W. 

PHVS.ALIS  AlK  ■  ;T.  Alktkengi.  Common  Winter  Chrrry.  A  perennial  herhaceoOi 
plant,  growing  wi  luth  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.    The  fruit  is  4 

round  r'- '  ' ••    :4w,,ui  it-^  largo  n'^  -.  -' ■     -    '        1    •   '*  f'  calyx,  an'l  ' '.-'■;•,;  numer* 

0U8  flat  II pod  seeds.     Ai  iter,  espeo  ives  and 

thecal'^  loping  the  fruit.  :  .    j^^  „       y,  and  hav.  mu.<«,  bit- 

terish  taste,  iiy  drying  they  shrink,  and  become  of  a  brownish-rc<i  colour.  Tli«  bitter 
principle  has  beei.  isolated  by  MM.  Dessaignee  and  Chautard,  and  named  by  them  phyaltn. 
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It  ifl  obtained  by  agitating  an  infusion  of  the  plant  with  chloroform,  which  extracts  the 
bitter  principle,  and  yields  it  by  evaporation.  To  purify  it,  dissolve  it  in  hot  alcohol,  add 
a  little  animal  charcoal,  filter,  precipitate  by  water,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  the  same 
liquid.  It  is  a  light  powder,  white  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  of  a  taste  slight  at  first,  but  in 
the  end  permanently  bitter,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  SesSr.,  xxi.  24.)  The  ber- 
ries are  said  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have  been  recommended  in  suppression  of 
urine,  gravel,  and  other  complaints  of  the  urinary  passages.  M.  Gendron  recommends  them 
yery  highly  as  a  febrifuge.  He  thinks  they  are  most  effective  when  allowed  to  ripen  and 
begin  to  dry  on  the  stem.  He  usually  administers  about  three  drachms  daily  in  two  doses. 
(Arch.  Gen.,  xxiii.  536)  A  French  physician  has  lately  published  a  pamphlet  on  gout,  in 
which  he  strongly  recommends  alkekengi  as  more  efficacious  even  than  colchicum.  He 
takes  the  flowers  and  unripe  fruit,  dries  and  powders  them,  makes  the  powder  into  a  pasta 
with  water  and  a  little  slaked  lime,  treats  the  mixture  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  finally 
filters  and  evaporates  the  alcoholic  liquid.  The  residue  is  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  made 
with  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  and  powdered  Teucrium  Chamsedrys.  Five  or  six  of  the 
pills  are  taken  daily.  [Braithwaite^ s  Retrospect,  Am.  ed.,  No.  46,  p.  214.)  From  six  to  twelve 
berries,  or  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  may  be  taken  for  a  dose;  and  much  larger 
quantities  are  not  injurious.  They  are  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  as  food.  The  berries  of  the  Physalit  viscoaa,  of  this  country,  are  said  by  Clayton 
to  be  l-emarkably  diuretic.  W. 

PICHURIM  BEANS.  The  seeds  of  an  uncertain  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  Vene- 
fuela,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  tree  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Ocotea 
Pichurim  of  Kunth  [Laurus  Pichurim,  Richard,  Aydendron  Laurel,  Nees) ;  but  its  position  in 
either  of  these  genera  is  denied  by  F.  Nees  von  Esenbeck;  and  the  plant  is  now  referred 
to  the  genus  Nectandra  with  the  specific  name  Puchury.  There  appear  to  be  two  varieties 
oi  Nectandra  Puchury,  one  bearing  larger  and  the  other  smaller  fruit,  and  distinguished  as 
the  major  and  minor.  Professor  Carson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  had  spe- 
cimens of  the  fruit  and  other  parts  of  the  tree  sent  him,  sufficient  to  verify  the  ascription 
of  the  Pichurim  beans  to  this  source.  [Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxvii.  385.)  The  beans  are 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit  separated  into  halves.  They  are  ovate-oblong  or  elliptical,  flat  on 
one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour  externally,  chocolate-coloured 
within,  of  an  aromatic  odour  between  that  of  nutmegs  and  sassafras,  and  of  a  spicy  pun- 
gent taste.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  the  other  little  more  than  half  as  large,  rounder,  and  of  a  dark -brown  colour.  The 
former  are  said  by  Dr.  Carson  to  come  from  Brazil,  the  latter  from  Venezuela,  and  may 
be  severally  the  product  of  the  varieties  of  the  tree  above  referred  to.  {Ibid.,  p.  387.) 
Bonastre  has  found  them  to  contain  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matter  of  the  consist- 
ence of  butter,  stearin,  resin,  brown  colouring  matter,  fecula,  gum,  sugar,  and  lignin. 
Their  virtues  depend  on  the  volatile  oil.  In  Xh^  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  3 dm. 
ISol  (p.  1),  Prof.  Procter  describes  a  liquid  product  brought  from  South  America,  known 
as  "fAe  native  oil  of  laurel  or  sassafras,'"  or  ^^aceyte  de  sassafras,"  said  to  be  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  Orinoco.  As  described  by  Prof. 
Procter,  it  is  an  oleo-resin,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-898,  of  a  light  auburn  colour,  a  peculiar  pene- 
trating odour,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish,  pungent,  and  somewhat  camphorous  taste.  On 
distillation,  almost  the  whole  passes  over  in  the  shape  of  a  colourless  volatile  oil;  a  small 
proportion  only  of  resinous  matter  being  left  behind.  This  oleo-resin  is  conjectured  to  be 
the  same  as  that  employed  for  adulterating  the  copaiba  exported  from  Maracaibo.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  copaiba  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol  of  0-838,  and  by  the  fact 
that  its  volatile  oil  is  acted  on  by  potassium.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  same  product  as  the 
♦'native  oil  of  laurel"  described  by  Pereira,  which  was  obtained  from  Dcmerara,  and  by 
incisions  in  a  large  tree.  Prof.  Carson,  on  comparing  with  it  a  specimen  of  oil  presented 
to  him  as  obtained  from  the  same  tree  with  the  fruit  above  mentioned,  has  no  hesitation  in 
considering  them  as  identical,  and,  therefore,  in  referring  the  so-called  native  oil  of  laurel 
to  Nectandra  Puchury.  In  medical  properties  the  pichurim  beans  resemble  the  common 
aromatics,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  In  South  America  they  are  said 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  nutmeg,  and  have  even  been  called  by  that  name.  They  are 
rare  in  this  country.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  tree  is  said  to  impart  its  odour  to  the 
perspiration  and  urine,  and  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.  The  bark  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  W. 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA.  Small  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga.  A  perennial  umbellife- 
rous European  plant,  growing  on  sunny  hills,  and  in  dry  meadows  and  pastures.  The  root 
is  officinal  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  aromatic,  yet  unpleasant  odour,  and 
a  sweetish,  pungent,  biting,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.  Its  active  constituents  are  volatile  oil 
and  an  acrid  resin.  It  is  considered  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  stomachic ;  and  has  been 
used  in  chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  dropsy,  amenorrhoea,  &o.    The  dose  in  substance  is  about 
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half  a  drachm,  and  in  infusion  two  drachms.  The  root  is  used  also  as  a  masticatnry  !tt 
toothache,  as  a  gargle  in  palsy  of  the  tongue  and  in  collections  of  riscid  mucus  in  tb« 
throat,  and  externally  to  remove  freckles.  W. 

PINCKNEYA  PUCENS.  Michaux.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  in  low  and  moist  places  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  closely  allied, 
in  botanical  characters,  to  the  Cinchonae,  with  which  it  was  formerly  ranked  by  some  bota- 
nists. The  bark  is  bitter,  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Law, 
of  G  iired  six  out  of  seven  cases  in  which  he  administered  it.    The  dose  and  mode 

of  1  1  are  the  same  with  those  of  cinchona.  The  chemical  composition  and  medical 

propt.>.t.^  VI  this  bark  deserve  a  fuller  investigation  than  they  ha/e  yet  received.         W. 

PISCIDIA  ERYTHRINA.  Jamaica  Dogwood.  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  of  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  a  communication  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (iv.  76,  August,  1844),  speaks  of  this 
plant  as  a  powerful  narcotic,  capable  of  producing  sleep  and  relieving  pain  in  an  extraordi- 
ziary  manner.  He  had  noticed,  when  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  the  use  of  the  bark  of  the 
mot  in  the  taking  of  fish,  upon  which,  even  when  of  a  large  size,  it  exercised  a  very  strong 
narcotic  effect.  He  was  induced  to  try  it  as  an  anodyne  in  toothache,  and  found  a  saturated 
tincture  exceedingly  efficacious,  not  only  affording  relief  when  taken  internally,  but  uni- 
formly curing  the  pain  when  introduced  upon  a  dossil  of  cotton  into  the  carious  tooth.  The 
bark  of  the  root,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  gathered  during  the  period  of  inflorescence  in 
April.  >Vhen  chewed  it  has  an  unpleasant  acrimony  like  that  of  mezereon.  It  yields  its  vir- 
tues to  alcohol,  but  not  to  water.  The  formula  employed  by  him  in  preparing  the  tincture 
was  to  macerate  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  in  four  fluidounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  to  filter.  The  dose  is  a  fluidrachm.  He  first  tried  it 
on  himself,  when  labouring  under  severe  toothache,  taking  the  quantity  mentioned  in  cold 
water  on  going  to  bed.  He  first  felt  a  violent  sensation  of  heat  internally,  which  gradually 
extended  to  the  surface,  and  was  followed  by  profuse  perspiration,  with  profouuii  sleep  for 
twelve  hoars.  On  awaking,  he  was  quite  free  from  pain,  aud  without  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions which  follow  a  dose  of  opium.  W. 

PLANTAGO  MAJOR.  Plantain.  A  well-known  perennial  herb,  growing  in  fields,  by  (ht 
roadsides,  and  in  grass-plots,  and  abounding  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Th< 
leaves  are  valine,  bitterish,  and  austere  to  the  taste;  the  root  saline  and  sweetish.    Tlie  planf 

i.„„  1 — .;.i.>..„,i  ,...«•..; ^..,.nr,»    'liuretic,  deobstruent,  and  somewhat  astringent.    The  an- 

loyed  it  in  visceral  obstructions,  hemorrhages,  particu- 
.  i         '  dysentery,  and  other  complaints.    In  modern  limes  if 

has  been  npplie<i  to  similar  purposes,  and  the  root  is  said  to  have  proved  useful  in  intermit 
tents.  At  present,  however,  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  feeble,  and  is  little  used  in- 
ternally. As  an  external  application  it  has  been  recommended  in  ulcers  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  indolent  scrofulous  tumours.  Amons  the  vulgar  it  is  still  much  used  as  a  vulnerary 
an  I        .   '       -ingforbli*  ' -<>rcs.   The  dose  of  the  expressed  juice  is  from  one  to  four 

flu:  Two  ounct'  -sh  root  or  leaves  msy  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  anft 

givfci.  ..  ,.  ,.K  the  day.    K-.   : /  ihe  leaves  are  applied  whole,  or  in  decoction    PlantagK 

media  and  /'.  taneifolia  or  rih-graas,  which  are  also  indigenous,  possess  properties  similar  to 
those  of  P.  Major,  and  may  be  used  fcr  the  same  purposes. 

Under  the  name  of  temen  psj/Uii,  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Plantago,  growing  in  Eu- 
rope, are  •nmefimes  kept  in  the  shops.  The  best  are  those  of  Pluntago  PtyHium  or  fffatport^ 
whi  south  of  Ti.  ^'iry.  They  are  small,  about  a  lii;.  half 

al:  nvex  on  01  nn  the  other,  flea-coloured,  shin  us, 

and  ne:u  V  tfi-ii-ifss,  but  mini in^wmus  >\iirn  chewod.  They  are  dcmulconi  un^i  riii.iiiicnt, 
and  may  be  used  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  manner  as  flaxscoJ,  ^v)Hch  they 
clo^oiv  1   -.tnblc  in  medical  properties.  W. 

1  \l.    In  1826  Prof.  Graolin,  of  Tubingen,  made  experiments  to  determine  the 

%Q^  riu'tiil  on  tlio  o<!ori(niiv.     In  1841  Dr.  FiTtliiiimil  lld.tVr  piiIiUvIk  J  »,.uio  obscr- 

▼ftt  r  cxperim*                                                         .  and  the 

dui.  n     They  :i                                                           io  in  the 

dose  of  :<  a  cuuc^iUiruiiid  voluliua 

of  the  I  fuUowed  by  an  eruption. 
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powdered  Iljarric*  root.  Of  these,  one,  two,  or  three  may  be  taken  morning  and  evening. 
The  double  chloi-ide  may  be  prepared  by  dissoWing  five  grains  of  the  bichloride  and  eight 
of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  in  seven  fluidounces  of  gum-water;  and  the  whole  may  be  taken 
by  tablespoonfuls  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  For  frictions  on  indolent  ulcers,  Dr. 
Hoefer  used  an  ointment  composed  of  sixteen  grains  of  the  bichloride,  thirty-two  graixs  of 
extract  of  belladonna,  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  {Journ.  de  Pkarm.j  xxvii.  213.)  B. 

PLUMBAGO  EUROPJEA.  Leadwort.  Dentellaria.  A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  grow- 
ing in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  and,  when  chewed,  excites  a  flow  of  sa- 
liva.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  root,  which  has  been  long  used  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache. Hence  the  plant  derived  the  name  of  dentelaire^  by  which  it  is  known  in  France.  A 
decoction  of  the  root  in  olive  oil  has  been  highly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 
Writers  diflfer  much  in  their  statements  in  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  plant,  some  speak- 
ing of  it  as  A  rubefacient,  vesicatory,  and  caustic,  and,  when  swallowed,  as  violently  emetic, 
and  liable  to  produce  dangerous  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal;  while  others  consider  it 
nearly  inert.  Perhaps  the  difference  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  use  of  the  plant  in  the 
recent  state  in  one  case,  and  dried  or  long  kept  in  the  other.  A  crystallizable,  acrid  princi- 
ple, called  plumbaffin,  has  been  extracted  from  the  root  by  Dulong.  W. 

POLYPODIUM  VULGARE.  Common  Polypody.  A  fern  belonging  both  to  the  old  and  new 
continents,  and  growing  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  considered  medicinal,  is  rather  long,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill, 
somewhat  contorted,  covered  with  brown,  easily  separable  scales,  furnished  with  slender 
radicles,  and  marked  by  numerous  small  tubercles.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  sometimes 
destitute  of  the  scales  and  radicles.  Its  colour  is  reddish-brown  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  ita 
odour  disagreeably  oleaginous,  its  taste  peculiar,  sweetish,  somewhat  bitter,  and  nauseoous. 
The  root  of  the  variety  growing  upon  the  oak  has  been  preferred,  though  without  good 
reason.  It  was  deemed  purgative  by  the  ancients,  who  employed  it  for  the  evacuation  of  bilQ 
and  pituitous  humours  in  melancholic  and  maniacal  cases.  Modern  physicians  have  used  it 
in  similar  complaints,  and  as  a  pectoral  in  chronic  catarrh  and  asthma.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  ever  employed,  being  considered  nearly  inert.  It  was  given  in  doses 
varying  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  usually  in  connection  with  cathartics.  W. 

POLYTRICHUM  JUNIPERINUM.  Hair-cap  Moss.  Robin's  Rye.  This  moss  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  and  abounds  in  New  England.  For  a  particular  description  of  it,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  communication  in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.^  N.  S.  (xxvii.  267),  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Wood,  of  East  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut,  who  speaks  in  very  strong  terms  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  diuretic,  having  found  it  the  most  successful  remedy  which  he  has  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  dropsy.  He  infuses  a  large  handful  of  the  whole  plant  in  water,  and  allows 
the  patient  to  drink  freely  of  the  tea,  "the  more  so  the  better."  Dr.  Ariel  Hunter,  of  Hyde 
Park,  Vermont,  has  subse/^uently  given  additional  testimony  in  its  favour  as  a  diuretic, 
doing  good  service  in  dysury.  [N.  J.  Med.  and  S)irff.  Reporter,  ix.  417.)  W. 

POPULUS.  Poplar.  Several  trees  belonging  to  this  genus  have  attracted  some  attention 
in  a  medical  point  of  view.  In  most  of  them  the  leaf-buds  are  covered  with  a  resinous  exu- 
dation, which  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  balsamic  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  balsamic,  some- 
what pungent  taste.  This  is  abundant  in  the  buds  of  Populus  nigra  or  the  black  poplar  of 
Europe,  which  are  officinal  in  some  parts  of  that  continent.  They  contain  resin  and  a  pecu- 
liar volatile  oil.  The  buds  of  P.  bolsami/era,  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  N.  America 
and  Siberia,  are  also  highly  balsamic;  and  a  resin  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  the  tree,  which 
is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  tacamahac.  The  virtues  of  the  poplar  buds  are 
probably  analogous  to  those  of  the  turpentines  and  balsams.  They  have  been  used  in  pec- 
toral, nephritic,  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in  the  form  of  tincture;  and  a  liniment,  made 
by  macerating  them  in  oil,  has  been  applied  externally  in  local  rheumatism.  The  unguentum 
populeum  of  European  pharmacy  is  made,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  French  Codex 
of  1837,  by  bruising  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  boiling  in  2000  parts  of  lard,  with  a  gentle 
fire,  till  the  moisture  is  dissipated,  250  parts,  each,  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  black  poppy, 
deadly  nightshade,  henbane,  and  black  nightshade;  then  adding  of  the  dried  buds  of  the 
black  poplar,  bruised,  875  parts;  digesting  for  24  hours;  straining  with  strong  expression; 
end  finally  allowing  the  ointment  to  cool  after  defecation.  This  is  an  anodyne  ointment,  oc- 
casionally employed  in  Europe  in  painful  local  affections.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  poplar 
buds  are  capable  of  imparting  a  principle  to  ointments,  which  in  a  considerable  degree  ob- 
Tiates  their  tendency  to  rancidity. 

The  bark  of  certain  species  of  poplar  is  possessed  of  tonic  properties,  and  has  been  used 
in  intermittent  fever  with  advantage.  Such  is  the  case  with  that  of  P.  iremuloides  or  Ame- 
rican aspen,  and  of  P.  tremula  or  European  aspen.  In  the  bark  of  the  latter  Braconnot  found 
salicin,  and  another  crystallizable  principle  which  he  named  popnlin.  It  is  in  these,  pro- 
bably, that  the  febrifuge  properties  of  the  bark  reside.  They  may  be  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating a  saturated  decoction  of  the  bark  with  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  filtoT\ng,  pre- 
cipitating the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtering,  evaporating,  adding  animal 
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charcoal  towards  the  end  of  the  eraporation,  and  filtering  the  liquor  while  hot.  3alicln  gra- 
dually separates,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  crystals.  If,  when  this  prin- 
ciple has  ceased  to  crystallize,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  liquid  be  saturated  by  a 
concent vattTl  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  populin  will  be  precipitated.  If  this  ba 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  will  be  depo- 
sited, upon  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  leaves  also  of  P.  tremula 
afford  p  jpulin,  and  more  largely  even  than  the  bark.  It  is  probable  that  both  principles 
exist  in  the  bark  of  P.  trcmuloides,  and  other  species.  Salicin  is  described  under  Saliz. 
Populin  is  very  light,  purely  white,  and  of  a  bitter,  sweetish  taste,  analogous  to  that  of 
liquorice.  When  heated  it  melts  into  a  colourless  and  transparent  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in 
2000  parts  of  cold,  and  about  70  parts  of  boiling  water;  and  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  al- 
cohol. Acetic  acid  and  the  diluted  mineral  acids  dissolve  it,  and,  upon  the  addition  of  an 
alkali,  let  it  fall  unchanged.  Piria  regards  it  as  a  complex  body,  consisting  of  benzoic  acid, 
sali^eniny  and  glucose.  (See  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiv.  240.)  Of  the«e  principles  saligenin 
and  glucose  have  been  found  in  salicin;  and  it  was  inferred  that,  by  separating  benzoic 
acid,  populin  might  be  converted  into  salicin.  This  has  been  effected  by  Piria.  When  populin 
is  boiled  with  baryta  water  or  milk  of  lime,  the  benzoic  acid  precipitated  by  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  the  excess  of  iron  removed  by  lime,  and  the  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid,  the 
remaining  liquid  yields  salicin  on  evaporation.  The  same  conversion  may  be  effected  by 
heating  populin  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  to  212°.  Piria  obtained  from  populin 
289  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  xv.  378.)  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson,  basing  his  ex- 
periments upon  the  results  of  Piria,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  populin  artificially  by  com- 
bining salicin  and  benzoic  acid.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  dissolve  the  two  sub- 
stances in  alcohol,  and  to  concentrate  the  solution.  Crystals  are  formed  having  all  tho 
characters  of  populin,  and  consisting  of  salicin  and  benzoic  acid  combined  in  the  proportion 
of  their  equivalents.  {Chem.  Xeu:t,  Dec.  6,  1862,  p.  278.)  W. 

PORTULACA  OLERACEA.  Garden  Purslane.  An  annual  succulent  plant,  growing  in 
gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  has  an  herbaceous,  slightly  saline  taste,  and  is  often  used  as  greens,  being  boiled 
with  meat,  or  other  vegetables.  It  is  considered  a  cooling  diuretic,  and  is  recommended  in 
scurvj',  and  affections  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  seeds  have  been  thought  to  be  anthel- 
mintic; but  they  are  tasteless  and  inert.  W. 

POTENTILLA  REPT.ANS.  Cinqurfoil.  A  perennial,  creeping,  European  herb,  with  leaves 
which  are  usually  quinate,  and  have  thus  given  origin  to  the  ordinary  name  of  the  plant. 
The  root  has  a  bitterish,  styptic,  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  was  formerly  used  in  diar- 
rhoea, and  other  complaints  for  which  astringents  are  usually  prescribed.  W. 

POWDER  OF  ALGAROTir.  PulvU  Algarolhi.  Oxychloride  of  Antimony.  Xitromuriatio 
Oxide  of  Antimony.  This  powder  is  formed  by  dissolving  tersulphurct  of  antimony  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  assisting  the  action,  at  first,  by  a  gentle  heat,  which  must  be  gradually  in- 
or'->-''l  to  ebullition;  and  then  pouring  the  resulting  solution,  when  cold,  into  a  large 
y  of  water.  By  a  double  decomposition  between  the  tersulphurct  and  acid,  sulphu- 
nydrogen  is  given  off  copiously  by  effervescence,  and  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
autimuuy  is  formed.  When  this  is  thrown  into  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  terchloride  is 
converted,  by  the  elements  of  that  liquid,  into  muriatic  acid,  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  precipitates  in  union  with  the  remainder  of  the  terchlo- 
ride as  the  powder  of  Algaroth. 

Pfopertiet,  ^c.  This  is  a  white  powder,  having  a  crystalline  appearance  if  lefl  long  in 
contact  with  the  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat  it 
flises,  and  forms  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  roiii<f..ti  .i  int.,  -i  >rr..ivi<h  .<rvvi..iii.,f> 
mass  of  a  pearly  aspect    Its  u.sual  composition  is  repr 

-fHO.    It  was  formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  tan  1  i 

for  this  purpose  by  the  pure  teroxide.  It  has  also  been  ujied  iu  medicine;  but,  owing  to 
its  unequal  operation,  has  been  properly  laid  aside.  It  is  liable  to  contain  tersulphurct  of 
ar~  I.  unless  when  obtained  frum  the  distilled  concrete  terchloride  of  antl- 

m  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  March,  1849.)  B. 

I'Kl  NA.Ni  '"*""""*  r,TA.  Liont  Foot.    This   is  a  perennial  in«l"  Morb, 

growing  in  li  lots  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.     It  !  >>»»- 

genenin  .-f''/'''  '""    ""'  '"  '' ' '   * '^"  "*  '''ytcoractn .      i  ...      .  im^ 

ia  char;ic'.r:;.-.i    l.y   u-  ro/urr«  calv«'ii '  i:.'  nt 

^he  basi;,  Its  sui.;fir>t.'  w       .    ■   :  ,    ..  ■-erics,  and  lis  iiiik<Ml 

Ttceptacii  "     This  pArticuiur  Bpe<  ugh  dentate  leaves,  ot  which  the  radical  are 

palmate,  the  c»ulinc  with   lonjj  f  inmtp  pinnatifid,  disposed  to  be  three-lobed, 

with  th«  middle  lobe  till  <-.    The  racemes  arc  terminal,  some- 

what panicled,  short,  ni  calyx,  and  twelve  florets.  (J'urth.) 

Dr.  Darlington  considers  iiun  w  vurnMv  v\  /  rmnmrift  ,]if,a.  It  is  about  two  feet  high,  with 
purple  flowers      Pursh  speaks  of  it  as  in  great  repute  among  the  inhabit«Dta  of  the  re- 
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gions  if  inliabits  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  poisonous  serpents,  and  relates  n  case  in 
which  he  had  seen  it  used  effectiTely.  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant  was  taken  internally, 
and  the  leaves  steeped  in  water  were  applied  to  the  wound  and  frequently  changed.  In 
October,  1849,  the  author  received  a  specimen  of  a  plant  from  Dr.  Newsom  J.  Pittman,  of 
N.  Carolina,  with  the  information  that  he  had  employed  it  in  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake  with  uniform  success.  He  gave  internally  a  decoction  of  the  root, 
which  is  extremely  bitter.     This  plant  was  the  Frenanthes  Serpentaria  of  Pursh.  W. 

PROPYLAMIA.  Propylamin.  Sccalia.  Secalin.  Under  the  head  of  Ergota  (pdffe  368)  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made  to  a  volatile  alkaloid  discovered  by  Winckler  in  the  ergot  of  rye, 
and  therefore  denominated  by  him  secalin.  This  has  since  been  identified  with  propylamia 
previously  discovered  in  herring  pickle;  a  fact  which  explains  the  fishy  odour  long  known 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  ergot.  The  same  alkaloid  has  been  obtained  as  an  artificial 
product  from  narcotina  (see  page  619),  codeia,  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  substances,  and  has 
been  found  in  saline  combination  in  the  flowers  of  Craetagus  oxycantha,  Sorbus  aucupa- 
ria,  and  one  or  more  species  of  Chenopodium.  The  mode  of  obtaining  it  from  ergot  has 
been  described  in  Part  I.  {page  368).  The  following  method  of  procuring  it  from  herring 
pickle  has  been  published  by  Prof.  Procter  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (March, 
1859,  p.  127).  Herring  pickle  procured  from  the  dealers  in  salt  fish,  having  been  mixed 
with  sufficient  potassa  to  render  the  liquid  strongly  alkaline,  is  introduced  into  a  retort  or 
alembic,  and  heated.  The  vapours  are  condensed  in  a  receiver  containing  distilled  water 
duly  refrigerated,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until  the  distillate,  as  it  forms,  ceases  to  have 
the  odour  of  herrings.  The  condensed  liquid,  which  contains  the  propylamia  separated  by 
the  potassa  from  its  saline  combination  in  the  pickle,  is  now  neutralized  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  cai'efully  evaporated  to  dryness.  Ammonia,  which  comes  over  and  is  condensed 
with  the  propylamia,  combines  like  it  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and  the  dry  salt  obtained  is 
a  mixture  of  the  muriates  of  both  these  bases.  This  is  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  muriate  of  propylamia,  and  leaves  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  If  the 
alcoholic  solution  be  treated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  propylamia  in  vapour  is  given  out 
abundantly  with  very  little  heat,  and  may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver,  which  should  be  kept 
well  cooled.  The  process  may  be  simplified,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Procter  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  journal  (May,  1859,  p.  222),  by  acidulating  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  with 
muriatic  acid,  added  gradually  as  the  acid  becomes  neutralized,  thus  directly  forming  the 
muriate,  which  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  subsequent  concentration,  and,  if  necessary, 
freed  from  the  accompanying  muriate  of  ammonia  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  In 
consequence  of  the  volatility  of  propylamia,  it  is  better  kept  in  the  state  of  the  muriate; 
and  this  may  either  be  used  by  the  physician,  or  extemporaneously  converted  into  propy- 
lamia, should  it  be  wanted,  by  adding  an  equivalent  of  solution  of  potassa.  The  pure 
muriate  may  be  obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  formed  as  one  of 
the  steps  of  the  preceding  process.  Propylamia  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  a 
characteristic  odour,  usually  attended  with  some  pungency,  which  may  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  the  ammonia  frequently  mixed  with  it.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids.  If  the  end  of  a  glass  rod, 
previously  dipped  into  muriatic  acid,  be  held  over  the  open  mouth  of  a  vial  containing  it, 
a  white  cloud  of  the  muriate  will  be  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  ammonia.  Though  most  of  the 
salts  of  propylamia  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  sulphate  is  wholly  insoluble  in 
the  latter  of  these  menstrua.  (Winckler.)  Propylamia  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen;  and  its  formula  is  CgHgN,  which  is  represented  by  one  eq.  of  propylene  and  one 
of  ammonia  CgHg.NHj,  or  one  of  propyl  and  one  of  amidogen  NH2,C5Hj. 

Dr.  Awenarius  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  first  called  attention  to  the  use  of  propyla- 
mia in  rheumatism,  for  which  he  considered  it  as  a  specific;  so  much  so  that  a  case  of 
doubtful  rheumatism  might  be  diagnosticated  by  the  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  Between  March,  1854,  and  June,  1856,  he  treated  in  the  Hospital 
Kalinkin,  in  St.  Petersburg,  250  cases  of  rheumatism  with  success.  Some  of  the  cases  were 
acute,  some  chronic,  many  metastatic,  with  pericardial,  pleuritic,  and  meningeal  compli- 
cations; and  hemiplegic  and  paraplegic  cases  were  not  wanting;  but  all  recovered.  In 
the  acute  cases  the  pain  and  fever  disappeared  in  a  day  or  two.  He  mixed  25  drops  of 
propylamia  with  six  fluidounces  of  distilled  water,  flavoured  if  necessary  with  sugar  and  oil 
of  peppermint,  and  gave  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  taking  care  that  the 
alkaloid  was  pure  and  freshly  prepared.  (Ann.  tie  ThSrap.,  1859,  p.  74.)  Confirmatory  state- 
ments from  various  sources  have  since  been  published;  and  the  remedy  hafj  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  other  painful  aff'ections.  Dr.  B.  F.  Eaton,  of  Barnet,  Vermont,  has  given  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  ap  account  of  a  severe  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  face,  in 
which  the  pain  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  subdued  by  it  in  less  than  24  hours.  After 
using  it  for  about  three  days,  the  patient  was  seized  with  vomiting,  accompAuied  with  faint- 
ness,  and  excessive  thirst;  but  whether  these  phenomena  were  the  eflFects  of  the  propyla- 
mia could  not  be  determined.  (See^m.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  May,  1862,  p.  27^  )  Experiments 
are  wanting  to  show  the  precise  physiological  properties  of  this  alkaloid:  and  ^^ow  far  or 
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in  what  manner  it  maj  prove  deleterioas  in  overdoses.  There  is  probably  no  better  pU» 
of  administer:-  r  *'^  -omedy  than  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Awenarius;  namely  in  watery 
solution.    A  :  24  drops  in  six  fluidounces  of  peppermint  water,  with  two  drachma 

of  sugar,  ma^  ,  ^. .  a  in  the  dose  of  half  a  lluidounce,  equivalent  to  two  drops  of  the 
alkaloid,  every  two  hours  in  the  more  acute  cases.  Or  8t>  grains  of  the  muriate  may  bt 
substituted  in  the  mixture  for  the  24  drops  of  the  alkaloid,  and  6  fluidrachms  of  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa  added.  This  would  give,  with  each  dose  of  tho  propylamia,  three  or  four 
grains  of  chloride  of  potassium,  which  could  have  no  material  eliect,  and  certainly  uon« 
of  an  injurious  character.  W. 

PRUNKLLA  \\}hQtM\\%.  Self-heal,  Heal-aU.  A  small  perenniallabiate  plant,'common 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  growing  especially  by  the  waysides.  It  is  inodorous, 
but  has  an  austere  bitterish  taste.  The  herb  in  flower  was  formerly  used,  in  the  state  of 
infusion  or  decoction,  in  hemorrhages  and  diarrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sorethroaU  la 
this  country  it  is  not  employed  in  regular  practice.  W. 

PULMONARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Lungtcort.  An  herbaceous  perennial,  European  plant, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  this  country  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are  inodorous,  and  have  an 
herbaceous,  somewhat  mucilaginous,  and  feebly  astringent  taste.  They  have  been  consid- 
ered pectoral  and  demulcent,  and  employed  in  catarrh,  haemoptysis,  consumption,  and  other 
aflfections  of  the  chest;  but  their  virtues  are  doubtful,  and  they  were  probably  used  in  pec- 
toral complaints  as  much  on  account  of  the  supposed  resemblance  of  their  speckled  surface 
to  that  of  the  lungs,  as  from  the  possession  of  any  positively  useful  properties.  W. 

PUMICE  STONE.  Pumex.  A  very  light  porous  stone,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  believed  to  have  been  thrown  up  during  their  eruption.  The  pumice 
Btone  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  obtained  chiefly  from  Lipari.  It  is  used  whole,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  file,  for  removing  the  outer  surfaces  of  bodies,  or  for  rubbing  down  inequalities, 
and,  in  the  state  of  powder,  for  polishing  glass,  metals,  stones,  &,c.;  purposes  to  which  it 
is  adapted  by  the  hardness  of  its  particles.  W. 

PYIir' ■"•T\T  PAIITUENIUM.  (Willd.)  Matricana  Parthenium.  {Unn.)  Chrysanthemum 
Parthr:/  oon.)  Feverftic.  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  with  aQ 

erect,   L „  stem,  pinnate  leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  gashed,  and  dentate  leaflets,  and 

compound  flowers  in  a  corymb  upon  branching  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  whole  herbaceous  part  is  used.  The  plant  has  an  odour  and 
taste  analogous  to  those  of  chamomile,  which  it  resembles  also  in  the  appenrance  of  it^)  flow- 
ers, and  in  its  medical  rirtues.  According  to  Zellcr,  a  pound  of  it  yields  4-8  grains  of  vola- 
tile oil.  (6'<rft/.  BlaU^  18o5,  p.  205.)  Though  little  employed,  it  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
useful  tonic  properties.  The  flowers  of  this  and  of  a  closely  resembling  species*,  Matricaria 
pcrtfimoifiea  (Desf.),  are  said  to  be  used  in  France,  to  a  considerable  extent,  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  the  true  chamomile  plant,  Anthemis  nobilis,  which  they  closely  resemble,  espe- 
oially  when  double.  They  may,  however,  be  distinguished,  in  this  state,  by  their  peculiar 
odour,  their  smaller  receptacle,  which  is,  moreover,  rounded  and  flattened  above,  instead  of 
being  conical  and  somewhat  pointed  as  in  the  Anthemis,  and  by  the  tubular  five-toothed 
central  florets,  which  in  the  chamomile  are  small,  few,  and  scarcely  visible,  but,  in  the  two 
species  of  Partbenium,  are  large,  very  numerous,  and  very  long.  Two  other  species  of  Par> 
thenium,  P.roteum  and  P.carneutn,  have  recently  come  into  uotioe,  as  the  source  of  tha 
Persian  ini«ect  powder.  (See  Insect  J'owder,  page  1537.)  W. 

1  '  SPIRIT.   Pyroacetic  Ether.   Acetone.    This  substance  maybe  obfained  by 

CH  ^  acetate  of  lime,  and  rectifying  the  product  by  repeated  distillations  from 

quukiiii.>  III  li  wiitcr-bath.  until  tho  boiling  point  becomes  statiotiary,  wiiereby  it  !>«  freed 
from  water  and  erapyrcumatic  oil.    It  is  a  colourless,  volatile,  intlatimiRble  liqui*!,  having  a 

p^oniiar  L.^ni'irating  SHfii    mil  u  flit. .r.. Ill  t<imto  like  that  of  I*""'"'"-"""'      ii- -i ;»>.•  .-r^vity 

\^  i   boiling  I  i  in  the  shops  ith  l<.wer 

fill  II  is  roisci  ^  with  water,  etln  I  -tnrb- 

ing  its  traa.tparency.  It  ii  bet uuivm  luibiU  when  mixed  with  wmrr,  the  inct  showM  that  it 
contains  ompyreumfltio  oil.  If  hnn  b«»en  couroiindo<i  with  pyroxylic  !«piril,  from  which  it  it 
di  vc  a  saiur.ii  <ie  of  calcium,  which 

i-  I.  [Scttni^i:  IjO;  while  that  of  py- 

ruA\i  !i  it  bearM  ice  to  alcohol.  Thus, 

Its  for:  ii  of  niooii  thought  at  one  tima 

that  (h  ^  icoofthepi  lliisiings,  of  London, 

under  itic  name  ot  nnpiniia,  as  a  remedy  for  puln  vroaoetic  spirit; 

tut  it  now  nj>penr««  tn  br  =rftlr<l  that  whm  he  in  '•    (Sn»  Spiritvi 

Pyrozihc'is  U(cltj  There  is  no  doubt  rhui  til«>^e  ypiiiis  wcte  u 

nately  in  the  th*  which  grew  out  of  tho  publication  of  Dr.  < 

bat  no  exact  expeniiienin  nave  been  made,  SO  far  as  we  know,  to  determine  tue  precme 
physiological  action  of  pyroaoetio  spirit.  B. 
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rTR«'>GALLIC  ACID.  Pyrogalline  or  Galline  (Rosing).  This  substance  has  recently  ac- 
quired Kome  importauoe  as  an  agent  in  photography.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  igneous 
decomposiiion  of  gallic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  submitting  extract  of  galls  to  the  same 
treatment  as  that  used  for  preparing  benzoic  acid  from  benzoin.  The  vapours  of  pjrogallio 
acid  rise,  and  condense  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  paper  diaphragm.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  process  is  properly  to  regulate  the  heat;  as  at  a  high  temperature  this  acid  passes 
rapidly  into  metagallic  acid,  and  thus  the  protiuct  is  diminished.  According  to  Lowig,  it  is 
best  prepared  by  heating  gallic  acid,  previously  dried  at  212°  F.,  in  a  glass  retort,  by  means 
of  a  chloride  of  zinc  bath,  to  410°  F.,  when  the  pure  acid  sublimes.  Liebig  recommends 
another  method,  calculated  especially  to  obviate  the  etfects  of  heat,  which,  with  all  the  de- 
tails, may  be  seen  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  for  July,  1857  (p.  338).  In  the  same  journal 
(July,  1854,  p.  3G2)  are  the  details  of  a  process  by  H.  Gruneberg,  of  the  character  of  the 
one  first  referred  to  above,  by  which  he  obtained  from  50  pounds  of  Chinese  galls  2  pounds 
of  the  acid. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  in  white,  shining  scales,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  soluble  in  three  and  a 
half  parts  of  water,  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  fusible  at  239°  F.,  and  sublima- 
ble  at  410°  in  irritating  vapours.  According  to  Rosing,  of  Christiania,  it  is  always  partially 
converted,  when  sublimed,  into  metagallic  acid,  to  which  probably  it  owes  its  acid  reaction 
as  generally  found  in  commerce;  for,  when  quite  pure,  it  has  no  influence  on  litmus  paper. 
Rosing  denied  altogether  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  an  acid,  and  proposed  to  call  \i py- 
rogalline or  galline.  [Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Juillet,  1857,  p.  53.)  In  a  subsequent  memoir,  how- 
ever, he  admits  its  neutralizing  power,  and  gives  as  its  formula  Cj^HgOg,  One  of  its  charac- 
teristic properties  is  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which  it  instantly  un- 
dergoes change  by  contact  with  chlorine,  iodiue,  bromine,  and  the  acids  which  readily  yield 
oxygen.  Through  the  same  property  it  rapidly  reduces  some  of  the  metallic  oxides;  and  its 
use  in  photography  is  based  on  this  efl'ect  exercised  on  the  salts  of  silver.  Though  unaltera- 
ble in  the  air  when  quite  dry,  it  is  rapidly  changed  in  solution  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
80  that  it  may  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  a  mixture  of  gases.  VV, 

REALGAR.  This  is  the  bisulphuret  of  arsenic,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  arsenic  75,  and 
two  of  sulphur  32  =  107.  It  is  found  native  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  and  in 
various  volcanic  regions.  Realgar  is  artificially  made  by  melting  arsenious  acid  with 
about  half  its  weight  of  sulphur.  (Turner.)  Thus  prepared,  it  is  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
of  a  beautiful  ruby-red  colour,  of  a  uniform  conchoidal  fracture,  somewhat  transparent  in 
thin  layers,  and  capable  of  being  sublimed  without  change.  Native  realgar  is  said  to  be 
innocent  when  taken  internally,  while  that  artificially  prepared  is  poisonous,  in  conse- 
quence, according  to  Guibourt,  of  containing  a  little  arsenious  acid.  Realgar  is  used  only 
as  a  pigment.  W.-  ' 

RED  CHALK.  Reddle.  A  mineral  substance  of  a  deep-red  colour,  of  a  compact  texture^ 
dry  to  the  touch,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  about  as  hard  as  chalk,  soiling  the  fingers  when 
handled,  and  leaving  a  lively  red  trace  when  drawn  over  paper.  It  consists  of  clay  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  is  intermediate  between  bole  and  red  ochre,  containing  more  oxide  of  iron 
than  the  former,  and  less  than  the  latter.  It  is  used  for  drawing  lines  upon  wood,  &c.,  and 
is  sometimes  made  into  crayons  by  levigating  and  elutriating  it,  then  forming  it  into  a 
paste  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  moulding  this  into  cylinders,  and  drying  it  in  the 
shade.    It  has  been  used  internally  as  an  absorbent  and  astringent.  W. 

RENNET.  GASTRIC  JUICE.  PEPSINE.  As  a  remedial  agent,  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  inferior  animals  has  been  used  in  three  forms;  1.  that  of  the  fresh  liquid  taken  from 
the  stomach,  2.  that  of  rennet,  or  an  infusion  of  the  dried  stomach,  in  wine  or  water,  and 
8.  that  of  a  preparation  called  pepsine. 

1.  Gastric  Juice  is  a  liquid  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whereby 
nitrogenous  food  is  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  being  absorbed,  and  other  changes 
are  effected  essential  to  healthful  digestion.  Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  stomach  for  experiment,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe.  For 
use  in  medicine,  the  most  convenient  method  is  to  collect  it  from  the  stomachs  of  animals 
killed  fasting,  as  the  hog,  sheep,  and  calf,  and  then  deprive  it,  by  filtration,  of  the  mucus 
and  undigested  alimentary  matters  mingled  with  it.  In  this  state  it  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
slightly  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow,  heavier  than  water,  of  a  somewhat  saltish  taste, 
and  a  characteristic  odour,  which,  when  the  juice  is  heated,  resembles  that  of  soup.  It 
usually  has  an  acid  reaction.  At  the  temperature  of  100°  or  lower,  it  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  nitrogenous  articles  of  food,  and,  without  affecting  starch,  of  changing  glu- 
cose or  the  sugar  of  grapes  into  lactic  acid.  When  separated  from  its  attendant  acid,  it 
loses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  this  solvent  power,  which  it  recovers  upon  the  addition  of 
lactic  or  muriatic  acid.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that,  in  normal  digestion,  it  supp'aes 
itself  with  the  requisite  lactic  acid,  by  converting  into  that  substance  the  glucose  fik^n 
into  the  stomach,  or  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  saliva  or  the  gastric  mucus  upon  at*r<h. 
But  in  cases  where  no  starch  is  taken,  there  must  be  other  means  of  supplying  tbi  neces- 
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9ary  acid.  When  the  juice  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  loses 
the  solvent  property.  T'-^  a....io  change  takes  place  more  slowly  at  the  temperature  of  1.22* 
F.    Strong  alcohol  cau  -ition  of  solid  matter,  and  impairs  the  digestive  power. 

Tannin  produces  a  prf  liich  has  no  influence  on  food.    Some  of  the  metallic  salts, 

as  bichloride  of  mercury  and  acetate  of  lead,  also  produce  a  precipitate;  but  this,  whea 
deprived  of  the  metallic  oxide,  regains  the  characteristic  solvent  property.  Pure  gas- 
tric juice  contains  about  97  per  cent,  of  water,  1-75  of  salts,  a  free  acid,  and  1-25  of  % 
Bubstaiice,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  chemists  as  a  distinct  organic  principle, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  pepsin.  (Boudault,  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1850,  p.  102.)  This 
principle  is  nitrogenous,  and  is  believed  to  have  the  properties  of  a  ferment,  whereby 
the  gastric  juice  is  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  an  acid,  to  exercise  its  peculiar  power 
over  food.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  gastric  juice  by  first  precipitating  this  with  a 
metallic  salt,  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  decomposing  the  metallic  precipitate  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  metal  as  a  sulphuret,  and  leaves  the  pepsin 
in  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  pe]>^in  is  left 
in  the  form  of  a  soft,  viscous  substance,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  a  dry  state 
■without  addition.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  substance  thus  procured,  though  it 
has  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  a  pure  proximate  principle ;  as,  in  the  purest 
etate  in  which  it  has  been  obtained,  it  does  not  yield  identical  results  on  analysis.  When 
gastric  juice  is  completely  protected  from  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  a  long 
time;  but,  on  exposure,  it  speedily  undergoes  decomposition,  acquires  a  very  offensive 
odour,  and  loses  its  characteristic  digestive  property.  The  juice  itself  is  almost  never  used 
internally ;  but,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  it  was  employed  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Physick,  the 
celebrated  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  with  considerable  success,  as  a  local  application  to 
cancers  and  sloughing  ulcers,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  dead  bone  and  flesh,  cor- 
recting the  offensive  odour,  and  yielding  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  diseased  surface.  It 
has  also  been  used  with  success,  by  Dr.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  dissolving 
a  portion  of  tough  animal  food,  which  had  become  impacted  in  the  oesophagus  of  a  lad 
attected  with  stricture  of  that  passage.  The  gastric  juice  of  a  pig  was  used.  [Bott.  Med, 
and  Surg.  Journ.,  April  17,  1856.) 

2.  Rennet.  This  is  an  aqueous  or  vinous  infusion  of  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf, 
though  that  of  the  sheep  or  other  animal  would  probably  answer  the  same  purpose.  It 
is  much  used,  as  every  <m%  knows,  for  curdling  milk;  a  property  which  it  owes  to  a  por- 
tif^"'     *   •'     .-.•••:  .■■■  n,  retained  and  dried  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.    To 

til  ,\y  owes  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  couvertiug  glucose 

int  -  -         i .   -.  -  i     ._.  -  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  capable,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of 

exercising  the  solvent  property  of  gastric  juice  over  albuminous  and  fibrinous  food.  The 
first  of  the  properties  just  referred  to  suggested  to  Dr.  James  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  the  use  of 
rennet  in  diabetes,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  conversion  of  any  sugar  of  grapes  that 
might  be  formed  in  the  stomach  into  lactic  acid,  and  thus  preventing  its  entrance  into  the 
circulation  in  its  unchanged  state.  Jie  met  with  considerable  success  in  this  use  of  the 
remedy;  and  it  has  since  been  employed  by  others,  in  the  same  disease,  with  supposed  ad- 
vantage. Dr.  <;-  •'  -nve  a  teaspoonful  of  the  rennet  after  each  meal.  To  be  efficient  it 
must  be  rec  aed,  and  of  such  strength  that  a  teaspoonful  will  coagulate  a  pint 

of  milk  in  tr.  •  s.  l^Ed.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1853,  p.  31.)   Rennet  seems 

also  to  have  been  popularly  employed  for  promoting  defective  digestion,  in  the  west  of 
Englnnd.  {M<-d.  Tim's  and  Gaz.,  April,  1857,  p.  411.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  tl.c  prepa- 
tn;  .(1  to  curdle  milk,  may  contribute  to  the  ready  digestibility  of  the 

en  (luritc  an  article  of  diet  among  children  in  this  country.    Dr.  Geo. 

Eli^  '     '     '  ■  'tir,  from  which  he  has  obtained  the 

Di<i~  •,  •  preparation  hfi<l  failr-1  him.    Take 

tin  ind  reject  about  three  inolirs  of  the 

uj  !y,  wipe  it  gently  with  a  dry  napkin 

■"  .  .'.  then  cut  it  into  pmall  pieces,  the 

smaller  llto  l>«iter.  put  it  into  a  common  wine  bottle,  fill  the  bottle  with  good  sherry,  and 
let  it  Rt.ind  cnrkod  for  thr«»e  w<»ok««.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful,  in  a  wineglnssful  of  water, 
inii  iwn  to  be  good  if  a  t.  1  will  coagulate  half 

*  I  I'.  (Duh.  Mfd.  Prrin.  .1  1) 

'    ' -  ♦■-  ~  — -"Tiient 

fo-  tscd 

tli:i'  hart 

any  claim  to  be  C'  whiclt,  for  the  j«akc  o;  n,  may  bs 

called /'7»#j>i,  Thr  that  conilitinn  i^  thr'  i  pared  by 

M.  Boudault    Hi-<  iH  l»>How».   Tlaj  rennet  bags  of  ^  opene«l, 

turned  inside  oui,  <\  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water:  f  is  then 

fcrsped  off.  bruiseM  in  a  mortar  so  as  to  rupture  the  cells,  an<i  iiigopi«'<i  t>r  twelve  hours 
jS  pure  waie».    The  infusion  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  pre- 
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eipitate,  consisting  of  pepsin  and  oxide  of  lead,  is  mixed  with  water  and  decomposed  by 
•ulpburetted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down  the  lead,  leaving  the  pepsin  in  solution.  The 
liquid,  having  been  filtered,  is  evaporated,  at  about  100  F.,  to  a  syrupy  consistence;  after 
which  sufficient  perfectly  dry  starch  is  added  to  absorb  the  semi-liquid  matter,  and  bring 
it  to  the  state  of  a  dry  powder.  Lactic  acid  is  sometimes  added  in  small  proportion  to  the 
liquid  before  evaporation,  and  no  doubt  contributes  to  its  efficiency.  An  attempt  to  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  might  injure  the  preparation;  and  at  best  a  matter  would  be  obtained, 
strongly  disposed  to  absorb  moisture,  and  consequently  to  undergo  putrefaction.  Starch 
is  chosen  for  the  solidification  of  the  syrupy  mass,  on  account  of  its  absorbent  property, 
and  because  it  is  not  affected  by  the  digestive  power  of  the  pepsin.  If  properly  prepared, 
15  grains  of  lioudault's  pepsine,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  lactic  or  muriatic  acid  if  the  for- 
mer was  not  employed  in  the  process,  will  cause  the  solution  in  water  of  four  times  ita 
weight  of  fibrin  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body;  and  the  amount  of  starch  added 
in  the  prouccss  is  proportioned  to  this  result.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  472.)  Much  care  is  re- 
quisite to  use  fresh  rennet  bags,  before  they  have  begun  to  undergo  decomposition,  and 
not  to  allow  the  temperature  used  in  evaporation  to  exceed  100  F,  It  is  asserted,  of  the 
pepsine  of  Boudault,  that  it  has  the  reactions  of  the  gastric  juice  above  referred  to,  and 
is  fully  capable  of  replacing  that  liquid  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  It  may  be  given 
either  with  or  without  lactic  or  muriatic  acid;  the  addition  being  unnecessary  when  there 
is  already  sufficient  acid  in  the  stomach.  A  spurious  substance  has  been  sold  for  it;  but 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  its  reactions,  and  agency  in  dissolving  fibrin. 
The  genuine  pepsine,  dissolved  in  water,  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  acid, 
and  strong  alcohol;  and  15  grains  of  it  should,  in  12  hours,  effect  the  solution  of  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  boiled  white  of  egg,  or  chopped  meat,  in  half  a  fluidounce  of  water,  at  100** 
F.  (Ballard,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Feb.  1857,  p.  177.)  The  spurious  substance  is  destitute 
of  these  properties. 

The  idea  of  employing  the  gastric  juice,  or  some  representative  of  it,  in  order  to  promote 
digestion,  is  not  new;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the  original  use  of 
this  remedy  is  to  be  ascribed.  According  to  Boudault,  however,  the  application  of  the 
principle  pepsin  to  this  purpose  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Corvisart,  of  Paris.  {Journ.  dt 
Pharm.,  xxx.  169.)  Boudault's  prepamtion  has  been  used  in  England  by  many  practitioners 
with  good  effects,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reports  made  in  the  journals.  The  particular 
condition  to  which  it  is  applicable  is  that  debility  of  stomach,  from  whatever  cause  arising, 
in  which  gastric  juice  is  not  produced  in  suificient  quantity,  or  of  sufficient  power,  to 
enable  the  requisite  amount  of  food  to  be  digested.  In  such  cases,  the  debility  of  the  sto- 
mach is  kept  up  by  the  want  of  due  nutrition  of  the  organ,  originating  in  its  own  defective 
function;  and  it  has,  therefore,  no  power  of  recovering  its  healthy  condition.  Artificial 
digestion  supplies  the  deficient  nutriment;  and  the  stomach,  being  now  duly  nourished, 
resumes  its  proper  function.  Dyspepsia,  the  debility  of  stomach  following  chronic  gas- 
tritis, and  that  attendant  upon  convalescence,  and  certain  exhausting  diseases,  such  as 
phthisis,  afford  suitable  occasions  for  its  use.  It  is  thought  to  have  proved  useful  in  the 
vomiting  of  pregnancy.  The  dose  of  Boudault's  preparation  is  15  grains  before  each  meal, 
to  be  taken  in  powder,  or  suspended  in  soup  or  eyrup.  Boudault  recommends  specially 
the  syrup  of  cherries,  as  well  calculated  to  cover  its  disagreeable  taste.  There  is  no  in- 
compatibility between  it  and  other  remedies  usually  employed  in  similar  cases,  such  ai 
the  simple  bitters,  quinia,  nux  vomica,  the  chalybeates,  and  opiates.  W. 

RESEDA  LUTEOLA.  Weld.  Di/ers'  Weed.  An  annual  European  plant,  naturalized  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  is  very  adhesive.  Chev- 
reul  obtained  from  it  by  sublimation  a  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  he  called 
luteolin.  In  medicine  it  has  been  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  but  is  now 
neglected.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  much  employed  for  dyeing  yellow,  and,  before 
the  introduction  of  quercitron  into  England,  was  extensively  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
in  that  country.    The  whole  plant  is  used.  W. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.  Buckthorn.  The  Edinburgh  College  recognised  the  berries 
of  this  plant,  and  the  London,  the  juice  of  the  fruit;  but  neither  has  been  admitted  into 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  or  into  that  of  the  British  Council.  The  plant  belongs  to  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  to  the  natural  family  Rhamnacese.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  essential  generic  character.  "Calyx  tubular.  Corolla  scales  defending  the 
stamens,  inserted  into  the  calyx.  Herri/."  (  Willd.)  The  purging  buckthorn  is  a  shrub  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  branches  terminating  in  a  sharp  spine.  The  leaves  are  in  fascicles, 
on  short  footstalks,  ovate,  serrate,  veined.  The  flowers  are  usually  dioecious,  in  clusters, 
small,  greenish,  peduncled,  with  a  four-cleft  calyx,  and  four  very  small  scale-like  petals, 
placed  in  the  male  flower,  behind  the  stamens,  which  equal  them  in  number.  The  fruit  is 
a  four-seeded  berry.  The  shrub  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  found  growing  wild 
in  this  country.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York  by  Dr.  Barrati. 
(Eaton's  Manual.)  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  latter  part  of 
SopUjmber.    The  berries  and  their  juice  are  used.   When  ripe  they  are  of  the  sise  of  a  pea, 
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round,  somewhat  flattened  at  top,  bUck,  smooth,  shining,  with  four  seeds  in  a  green,  juicy 
parenchyma.  Their  odour  is  unpleasant,  their  taste  bitterish,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  The 
expressed  juice  baa  the  colour,  odour,  and  taste  of  the  parenchyma.  It  is  reddened  by  thr 
acids,  and  from  deep-green  is  rendered  light-green  by  the  alkalies.  Upon  standing  it  soon 
begins  to  ferment,  and  becomes  red  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  Eva- 
porated to  dryness,  with  the  addition  of  lime  or  an  alkali,  it  forms  the  colour  called  bjf 
pain'  '71.    The  dried  fruit  of  another  species,  R.  infectorius,  yields  a  rich  yellow 

colo  U  it  is  employed  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  French  berriea. 

Vufe.. ued  from  the  juice  of  the  berries  u  peculiar  colouring  matter,  acetic  acid, 

mucilage,  ^ugur,  and  a  nitrogenous  substance.  Hubert  found  green  colouring  matter, 
acetic  and  malic  acids,  brown  gummy  matter,  and  a  bitter  substance  which  he  considered 
as  the  purgative  principle.  M.  Fleury  obtained  a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  wl&icb 
is  contained  both  in  the  expressed  juice  and  the  residue  remaining  after  expression,  and 
for  which  he  proposed  the  name  of  rhamnin;  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  possessed 
cathartic  properties.  (See  Joum.  de  Phurm.,  xxvii.  GG6.)  Winckler  obtained  from  the  ript 
fruit  a  principle  which  he  called  caihartin,  and  believes  that  the  rhamnin  of  Fleury,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  unripe  berries,  is  converted  into  that  principle  and  grape  sugar  as 
the  fruit  matures.  [Chan.  G'az.,  viii.  232.)  The  cathartin  of  Winckler,  which  must  not  bt 
confounded  with  the  substance  of  the  same  name  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  purga- 
tive principle  of  senna,  may  be  procured  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  treating  this  repeatedly  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol  till  it 
ceases  to  yield  bitterness  to  the  menstruum,  mixing  the  tinctures,  allowing  the  liquor  to 
become  cold,  filtering,  adding  a  large  excess  of  ether,  allowing  the  mixed  liquids  to  stand, 
then  filtering,  evaporating  in  a  water-bath,  and  repeating  the  process  with  the  residue. 
The  cathartin  thus  obtained  is  a  pale-yellow  powder,  very  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  but  not  in  ether,  and  actively  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains. 
(8ee  N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Fharm.,  April,  1853,  and  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.y  xxv.  620.) 

Medical  Propertiet  and  Use*.  Both  the  berries  and  the  expressed  juice  are  actively  pur- 
gative; but,  as  they  are  apt  to  occasion  nausea  and  severe  griping,  with  much  thirst  and. 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  they  are  now  little  employed.  They  formerly  eiyoyed 
oonsiderablo  reputation  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  dropsy;  and  were  given  also  in  rheu- 
matism an  '  -  •  The  only  shape  in  which  they  are  used  in  this  country  is  that  of  syrup, 
which  is  -  .  though  rarely,  added  to  hydragogue  or  diuretic  mixtures.    The  syrup 

was  forniL . ...  ual,  and  was  prepared  by  adding  to  a  pint  (Imp.  meas.)  of  the  juice, 

ollowed  to  stand  for  three  days,  and  then  filtered,  six  drachms  of  sliced  ginger,  and  six 
drachms  of  powdered  pimento,  macerating  for  four  hours  with  a  gentle  heat  and  again 
straining;  then  boiling  down  three  other  pints  of  the  juice,  allowed  to  stnnd  and  filtered 
as  the  first  pint,  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  finally  mixing  the  liquors,  and  dissolving  in  the 
mixture  four  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  The  dose  of  the  recent  berries  is  about  a  scruple, 
of  the  dri'"l  u  drachm,  of  the  expressed  juice  a  fluidounce,  and  of  the  syrup  from  four  to 
eight  «  ■:  :  'tins.  Under  the  name  of  cortex  frangulse,  the  hark  of  Rhamnns  Frangula  is  used 
in  (i  a  cathartic.    Buchner  found  in  this  bark  a  peculiar  yellow  volatile  colour- 

ing I  vhich  he  called  rhumnoTnnthin,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the 

alc"  .  ihereal  extract  to  distillation.  [Joum.  de  Fharm. y  ^esir.^  xxiv.  298.)       W. 

Kh  \  DIIU.M  CRYSANTHUM.  Tellotc flowered  Rhododendron.     This  is  a  beautiful 

evergreen  Bhrub,  about  a  foot  high,  with  spreading  branches,  and  oblong,  obtuse,  thick 
leaves,  narrowed  towards  their  footstalks,  reflexed  at  the  margin,  much  veined,  rugged 
and  deep-green  upon  their  upper  surface,  ferruginous  or  glaucous  beneath,  and  surround- 
ing the  br.m.'lies  upon  strong  petioles.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  on  long  peduncles, 
an<l  ;     '  '         •    '        T'i-  corolla  is  wljeel-shaped,  with  its  border  divided  into  flvs 

roui,  '     The  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  delighting  in  mountain- 

OUH  Ml  .I'lTi" ->n<IJuly.   The  leaves  are  the  part  used.   When  fresh, 

ihcv  lo  that  of  rhubarb.     In  the  dried  state,  they  are 

ino.i   ]  1.    .        I  I    :;Mt,  bitterish  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  water 

and  alcohol.  lijey  are  titimuUnl,  narcotic,  and  diaphoretic,  producing,  when  first  taken,  in- 
crea«e  «»f  heat  nnd  nrt«»rial  action,  subsequently  a  diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  in 
large  iloMtix,  V.  i  i       iura.  Thoy  have  been  long  employed  in  Siberia  as  a 

remedy  in  th-  -  extended  to  various  parts  of  Kurope.  Their  actioa 

U  pn   '  '     '  non  of  creeping  or  pricking  in  tlie  n"  —  '  -  \rt, 

whi  I  lie  part  free  from  pain.     They  havi  m- 

«eu  1  :    _       .  .   .    .  I'aUy.     In  Siberia  they  are  proj-Mre  i   ^ mg 

two  draciiinx  oi  the  dried  leaves  in  about  ten  ounce.'*  of  water,  in  a  close  ves.**!!,  ami  keep- 
ing the  Itqiiid  near  the  boiling  point  during  the  night.  The  strained  lii^uor  i»  taken  in  the 
morning;  and  a  repetition  of  the  dose  three  or  four  days  successively  generally  effects  a 
cure.    The  remedy  is  not  uaed  in  Ihia  country.  W. 

RIO.\   B  vI.S.ANf  This  is  a  product  of  y»»niis 

vdm^ra,  a  111 r^c  t re  _    i  northern  latitudes  of  Europe 
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•ltd  AsU.  The  juice  exudes  from  the  extremities  of  the  young  twigs,  and  is  collected  in 
flasks  suspended  from  them.  It  is  a  thin,  white  fluid,  having  an  odour  nnalogous  to  that 
of  juniper,  and  possessing  the  ordinary  terebinthinate  properties.  In  this  country  it  ia 
Tery  rare;  but  it  is  occasionally  brought  from  Riga  or  Cronstadt  in  bottles.  A  similar 
product,  called  Uungarian  balsam,  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  Plnus  Piimilio^ 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  It  is  scarcely  known  in 
the  United  States.  W. 

ROBINIA  PSEUDO-ACACIA.  Loewt  Tree.  This  well-known  indigenous  tree,  so  much 
raluf  d  by  the  farmers  for  fence-posts  in  consequence  of  the  great  durability  of  its  wood, 
and  so  uiuch  a  favourite  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  sweetness  of  its  flowers,  ia 
also  supposed  by  some  to  possess  remedial  properties,  and  has  a  place  in  the  Ma  leria  Medica 
of  the  "eclectics."  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  most  active  part,  and  is  said  to  be  tonic, 
and  in  large  doses  purgative  and  emetic.  Three  cases  of  poisoning  in  children,  who  had 
eaten  of  the  root  by  mistake,  have  been  recently  recorded.  The  symptoms  were  like  those 
produced  by  an  overdose  of  belladonna;  but  all  the  children  recovered.  One  of  them,  who 
happened  to  be  labouring  under  intermittent  fever  at  the  time,  had  no  return  of  the  parox- 
ysms afterwards.  {Ann.  de  Thfrap.,  1860,  p.  64.)  These  facts  render  caution  advisable  in 
the  use  of  the  root,  yet  are  also  well  calculated  to  stimulate  inquiry.  W. 

ROTTEN  STONE.  Terra  Cariosa.  An  earthy  mineral,  occurring  in  light,  dull,  friable 
masses,  dry  to  the  touch,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  of  an  ash-brown  colour.  It  is  obtained 
from  Derbyshire  in  England,  and  is  used  for  polishing  metals.  A  particular  account  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (Sept.  1860,  p.  463).  W. 

8AGAPENUM.  Though  one  of  the  oflficinals  of  the  late  London  Pharmacopoeia,  Sagapenum 
has  been  omitted  in  the  British.  It  belongs  to  the  category  of  gum-resins.  All  that  is  known 
in  relation  to  its  source  is,  that  it  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant,  probably  unibelliferous, 
growing  in  Persia.  The  plant  is  conjectured  to  be  a  species  of  Ferula,  and  Willdenow  sup- 
posed it  to  bei^  Persica,  but  without  sufficient  evidence.  The  drug  is  brought  from  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  is  in  irregular  masses,  composed  of  agglutinated 
fragments,  slightly  translucent,  of  a  brownish-yellow,  olive,  or  reddish-yellow  colour  ex- 
ternally, paler  internally,  brittle,  of  a  consistence  somewhat  resembling  that  of  wax,  and 
often  mixed  with  impurities,  especially  with  seeds  more  or  less  entire.  An  inferior  variety 
is  soft,  tough,  and  of  uniform  consistence.  It  has  an  alliaceous  odour,  less  disagreeable 
than  that  of  assafetida,  and  a  hot,  nauseous,  bitterish  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes  tena- 
cious by  the  hea|,  of  the  hand.  The  efi"ect  of  time  and  exposure  is  to  harden  and  render  it 
darker.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  white  flame  and  much  smoke,  and  leaving  a  light 
epongy  charcoal.  Pure  alcohol  and  water  dissolve  it  partially,  diluted  alcohol  almost  entirely. 
Distilled  with  water  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil;  and  the  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour.  According  to  Pelletier,  it  contains  54-26  per  cent,  of  resin,  81-94 
of  gum,  1-0  of  bassorin,  0  60  of  a  peculiar  substance,  0-40  of  acidulous  raalate  of  lime,  and 
11  80  of  volatile  oil  including  loss.  Brandes  found  3-73  per  cent  of  volatile  oil.  This  ia 
pale-yellow,  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  and  of  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sagapenum  is  a  moderate  stimulant,  resembling  assafetida, 
but  much  inferior,  and  usually  considered  as  intermediate  between  that  gum-resin  and 
galbanum.  It  has  been  given  as  an  emmenagogue  and  antispasmodic  in  amenon'hoea,  hys- 
teria, chlorosis,  &c.,  but  is  now  seldom  used.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients;  and  Diosco- 
rides  speaks  of  it  as  being  derived  from  Media.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and 
may  be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion.  Sagapenum  is  also  considered  discutient,  and  has  been 
occasionally  applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  plaster,  to  indolent  tumours.  W. 

SALEP.  Though  not  recognised  either  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  or  in  the  British,  thia 
substance  deserves  a  brief  notice,  as  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  on  the  materia 
medica,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  shops.  The  name  is  given  to  the  prepared 
bulbs  of  Orchis  mascula  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  male  orchis  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  the  Levant,  and  northern  Africa.  Its  bulbs,  which  are  two  in  number,  oval  or 
rourdish,  internally  white  and  spongy,  are  prepared  by  removing  their  epidermis,  plung- 
ing them  into  boiling  water,  then  stringing  them  together,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun  or 
by  the  fire.  By  this  process  they  acquire  the  appearance  and  consistence  which  diptinguish 
them  as  found  in  the  shops.  Landerer,  however,  denies  that,  as  prepared  in  Greece  or  Mace- 
donia, they  are  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  ascribes  their  horny  character  to  their  being 
quickly  dried  in  a  baking  oven.  (Pharm.  Journ.,  March,  1850.)  They  were  formerly  pro- 
cured exclusively  from  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  but  are  now  said  to  be  pre- 
pared in  France,  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  Western  Europe. 

Salep  is  in  small,  oval,  irregular  masses,  hard,  horny,  semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  mild  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  state  of 
powder.  In  composition  and  relation  to  water  it  is  closely  analogous  to  tragacan'Ji,  eon- 
listing  of  a  substance  insoluble,  but  swelling  up  in  cold  water  [bassorin),  of  au'^thcr  in 
much  smaller  proportion,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of  minute  quautities  of  salinp  wa'tiis. 
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It  aleo  )ccasionalIj  conUins  a  little  starch.  It  ia  highly  nutritive,  and  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  tapioca,  sago,  &c.  The  reputation  which  it  enjoyed  among  the 
ancients,  and  still  enjoys  in  the  East,  of  possessing  aphrodisiac  properties,  is  wnoily  with- 
out fouadation.  On  account  of  ita  hardness,  salep,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  of  difficult  pul- 
Teriiation;  but  the  difficulty  is  remoYed  by  macerating  it  in  cold  water  until  it  becomes 
Boft,  and  then  rapidly  drying  it.  W. 

SANDARACH.  Sundaraea.  This  is  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  Thuya  artieulata^ 
an  evergreen  tree  growing  in  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  in  small,  irregular,  roundish- 
oblong  grains  or  tears,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown,  more  or  less 
transparent,  dry  and  brittle,  breaking  into  a  powder  under  the  teeth,  of  a  faint  agreeable 
odour  iuorea.sed  by  warmth,  and  of  a  resinous,  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  melts  with  heat, 
diffusing  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  and  easily  inflames.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  or- 
dinary alcohol,  and  entirely  so  in  that  liquid  when  anhydrous,  and  in  ether.  Heated  oil  of 
turpentine  also  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  very  slowly.  According  to  Unverdorben, 
it  consists  of  three  resins,  varying  in  their  relations  to  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  tandaracin  of  Geise,  which  remains  after  sandarach  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ordinary  alcohol,  is  a  mixture  of  two  of  these  resins.  Sandarach  was  formerly  given  inter- 
nally, and  entered  into  the  composition  of  various  ointments  and  plasters.  At  present  it  is 
used  chiedy  as  a  varnish,  and  as  incense;  and  its  powder  is  rubbed  upon  paper  to  prevent 
ink  from  spreading,  after  letters  have  been  scratched  out.  W. 

SANICULA  MARILANDICA.  Sanicle.  An  indigenous,  umbelliferous,  perennial,  herba- 
ceous plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  growing  in  woods  and  thickets,  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina.  For  its  botanical  character,  see  Eaton's 
Botany,  and  Torrey  and  Gray's  iV.  Am.  Flora  (vol.  i.  p.  601).  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and 
is  popularly  known  in  some  parts  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  black  snakeroot.  It  is  fi- 
brous and  of  an  aromatic  taste,  and  has  been  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  intermittent 
fever.  Dr.  J.  15.  Zabriskie  has  found  it  highly  effectual  in  chorea.  He  considers  it  most 
efficient  in  substance,  and  gives  the  powder  to  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  in  the  dose 
of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.y  N.  S.,  xii.  374.)  W. 

SAXTALUM  ALBUM  et  CITRINUM.  Sandalwood.  Saunders.  There  arc  throe  kinds  of 
wood  known  by  the  name  of  sautalum  or  saunders; — 1.  santalum  rubrum,  or  red  saunders, 
from  I'tcrocarpus  sanulinus,  already  described  in  this  work  (paye  742)  under  the  officinal 
name  of  Stntalum;  2.  santalum  album,  or  u-hite  saunders,  from  the  Santalum  album  of  Lin- 
naeus, growing  in  the  East  Indies,  the  S.  Pacific  Islands,  and  South  America:  and  3  san- 
talum citritium,  or  yellow  saunders,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  inner  wood  of  the  tree  of 
which  the  outer  constituted  white  saunders,  but  now  stated  to  be  from  a  difTerent  tree,  the 

B.  /'■•■- ''-num  of  M.  Gaudichaud,  growing  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Fec^eo  Islands, 

th'  IS,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  &c.    It  is  the  last-mentioned  species  which  sup- 

pli<  1  lal  wood  so  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese.    Both  kinds  have  a  very  agreeable 

aromatic  odour.  The  white  is  thought  by  the  East  India  physicians  to  be  refreshing,  and 
useful  in  remittent  fevers,  gonorrhoea,  and  other  complaints.  It  was  formerly  used  in  Eu- 
ropean pharmacy,  and  still  enters  into  certain  compound  syrups,  confections,  &c.  The 
Chinese  employ  the  yellow  saunders  chiefly  as  a  perfume,  burning  it  in  their  temples,  sick 
chambers,  &c.,  and  obtain  from  it  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation,  which  they  mix  with  oil  of 
roses.  This  variety  was  also  formerly  used  in  Europe,  and  praised  as  cordial  and  alexi- 
pharmic.  The  thret  saunders  were  not  unfrequently  combined  in  the  same  prcparation. 
(Mh-at  et  J)e  Lens.)  W. 

8Ai»(»\vUIA  OFFICINALIS.  Soaprcort.  A  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild 
in  ■•■y  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation,  but  probably  introduced  from  Europe.    It  ii 

cot!  'i')wn  by  the  vulgar  name  of  touncl>Jyif^  It  is  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  smooth, 

lanceol.iie  leaves,  and  clusters  of  conspicuous  whitish  or  slightly  purplish  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August.  The  root  and  leaves  are  employed.  They  are  inodorous,  and 
of  a  taste  at  flr^t  bitterish  and  slightly  sweetish,  afterwards  somewhat  pungent,  continuing 
long,  and  leaving  a  slight  sense  of  numbness  on  the  tongue.  They  impart  to  water  the 
'property  of  f(»nning  a  b*'  ^  •  '  ■:  •  •  !.  like  a  solution  of  soap,  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant  was  derived.  11  as  the  medical  virtues  of  tlie  plant,  resides 

in  a  peculiar  proximat'-  Vmi.,  tho  root  by  Bucholz,  and  called  by  him 

saponin.    1\x\^  principle  Uucholz,  34  per  cent,  of  the  dried  root, 

wiiich  contains  also  a  C"  .m  nnd  a  little  bassorin,  ro^sin.  .ind  altered 

extractive,  besides  lignin  an.l  water.    Siiponin  ih  obtained,  though  not  ;;  pure,  by 

treating  the  watery  pxtraot  with  alrnhol  ntul  #»vaporntinjr.    If  i«  browti  traniibi- 

oent,  hard  and  bri'  '  '"'.'.' 

U  is  soluble  in  wn' 

Vhe  volatile  nils.     !  ,,,.; 

also  in  various  o'  \na- 

gallis.  {Journ.  de  I  ^  ...  ."-oap- 
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wort  has  Leen  used  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  in  venereal  and  scrofulous  aflFections,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  visceral  obstructions.  It  appears  to  act  as  an  alterative,  like  sarsa- 
parilla,  to  which  it  has  been  deemed  superior  in  efficacy  by  some  physicians.  The  plant  is 
given  in  the  form  of  decoction  and  extract,  which  may  be  freely  taken.  From  two  to  four 
pints  of  the  decoction  daily  are  recommended  in  lues.  The  inspissated  juice,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  a  day,  is  said  by  Andry  generally  to  cure  go- 
norrhoea in  about  two  weeks,  without  any  other  remedy.  According  to  Dr.  Bonnet  and  M. 
Malapert,  this  and  other  plants  containing  saponin  are  capable  of  producing  poisonous 
effects.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  3«  </r.,  x.  339.)  W. 

SARCOCOLLA.  A  peculiar  vegetable  product,  exuding  spontaneously  from  the  Peiw'a 
Sarcocolla,  F.  tnucronata,  and  other  species  of  Pena^a,  small  shrubs  growing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c.  It  is  in  the  form  of  small,  roundish,  irregular  grains, 
sometimes  agglutinated  in  masses,  friable,  opaque  or  semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowish  ot 
browuish-reJ  colour,  inodorous  unless  heated,  when  they  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  of 
a  peculiar,  bitter,  sweetish,  and  acrid  taste.  Sarcocolla,  according  to  Pelletier,  consists  of 
C5-3  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  substance,  considered  by  Dr.  Thomson  as  holding  an  interme- 
diate place  between  gum  and  sugar,  and  called  sarcocollin  or  pure  sarcocolla,  4-G  of  gum, 
3-3  of  a  gelatinous  matter  having  some  analogy  with  bassorin,  and  26*8  of  lignin,  &c.  It  ia 
Baid  to  be  purgative,  but  at  the  same  time  to  produce  serious  inconvenience  by  its  acrid 
properties.  The  Arabian  physicians  used  it  internally ;  and  by  the  ancients  it  was  employed 
as  an  external  application  to  wounds  and  ulcers,  under  the  idea  that  it  possessed  the  pro 
perty  of  agglutinating  the  flesh,  whence  its  name  was  derived.    It  is  out  of  use.  W. 

SARRACENIA.  Side-saddle  Plant.  Fly-trap.  Two  Southern  species  of  this  curious  indige- 
nous genus  of  plants,  S.Jiava  and  S.  variolaris,  were  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Porcher, 
in  a  communication  published  in  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review.  Dr.  Porcher 
states  that  the  roots  (rhizomes)  of  these  plants  have  long  been  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  portions  of  South  Carolina.  The  medicine  is  believed  in  that 
region  to  possess  extraordinary  powers  in  dyspepsia;  and  he  received  reports,  from  personi 
entirely  deserving  of  confidence,  of  its  elficacy  in  sick-headache,  waterbrash,  gastralgia,  ab^ 
dominal  distension,  &o.  In  trying  the  remedy  upon  himself,  he  found  it  to  be  bitter  and  as- 
tringent to  the  taste,  and,  in  its  effects  on  the  system,  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  the  circu- 
lation, and  in  some  degree  to  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  certain  extent  diuretic, 
and  disposed  to  operate  mildly  on  the  bowels.  From  the  results  stated  by  Dr.  Porcher,  w« 
should  infer  that  the  medicine  is  a  stimulating  tonic,  with  some  tendency  to  act  on  the  brain; 
and  probably  well  suited  to  cases  of  dyspepsia  dependent  on  debitity  of  stomach.  Professor 
Sheppard  submitted  the  root  to  chemical  examination,  and  found  it  to  contain  lignin,  co- 
louring matter,  resin,  an  acid  salt  of  lime,  and  a  salt  probably  of  an  organic  alkali.  The 
best  mode  of  administration  seems  not  to  have  been  well  determined.  Invalids  chew  it  as 
they  would  chew  tobacco;  and  from  Dr.  Porcher's  statements  we  should  infer  that  it  might 
be  appropriately  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
(See  Wood's  Quarterly  Retrospect,  ii.  78.)  Much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  another 
species  of  Sarracenia,  the  S.  purpurea,  in  the  treatment  of  smallpox,  under  the  impression 
that  it  had  the  power  of  very  favourably  modifying  that  disease,  and,  indeed,  of  materially 
shortening  its  course.  The  claims  made  in  favour  of  this  remedy  were  so  much  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  we  knew,  whether  of  the  medicine  or  the  disease,  that  we  had  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  our  conviction,  that  the  apparent  efficacy  of  the  remedy  was  simply  owing  to 
its  employment  in  those  cases  of  modified  smallpox,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  pro- 
tection of  the  system,  either  through  vaccination  or  a  previous  attack  of  smallpox,  generally 
run  a  short,  and  almost  always  a  favourable  course;  and  subsequent  experience  lias  fully 
determined  its  entire  want  of  any  curative  influence  over  the  disease.  The  root  was  exhib- 
ited in  infusion  or  decoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water, 
and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassful  every  three  hours.  The  whole  herbaceous  part  of 
the  plant,  having  been  found  to  possess  the  same  bitter  taste,  was  afterwards  used  in  the 
same  manner  and  dose.  For  a  description  of  this  species  of  Sarracenia,  in  all  its  relations, 
gee  a  paper  by  Prof.  Bentley,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Jan.  1863  (p.  294).       W. 

SASSA  GUM.  This  name  has  been  applied  by  Guibourt  to  a  gum,  occasionally  brought 
into  market  from  the  East,  and  answering  so  exactly  to  Bruce's  description  of  the  product 
of  a  tree  which  he  calls  sassa,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  in  their  identity.  According  to 
Guibourt's  description,  it  is  in  mammillary  masses,  or  in  convoluted  pieces  resembling  an 
ammonite,  of  a  reddish  colour  and  somewhat  shining  surface,  and  more  transparent  thai* 
tragacanth.  Its  taste  is  like  that  of  tragacanth,  but  slightly  acrid.  When  introduced  into 
water,  it  becomes  white,  softens,  and  swells  to  four  or  five  times  its  original  bulk;  but  it 
preserves  its  shape,  neither  like  tragacanth  forming  a  mucilage,  nor  like  Bassora  gum  sepa- 
rating into  distinct  flocculi.    It  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  W. 

SASSr  BARK.  This  bark  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its  employment  by  the  natives  of 
Western  Africa  as  an  ordeal  in  their  trial  for  witchcraft  or  sorcery.    Specimens  sent  to  thi4 
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country  from  Liberia  were  first  examined  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Santos,  who  published  his  observa- 
tions in  tiic  Am.  Jmim.  of  Pharm.  (xxi.  97,  April,  1849).  Other  specimens,  both  of  the  bark 
and  the  plant  producing  it,  afterwards  came  under  the  notice  of  Professor  Procter,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  determine  as  well  the  chemical  characters  as  the  botanical  source  of  the 
product.  His  papei^  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  the  same  journal  (xxiii.  301,  and  xxir. 
195);  and  in  the  last  is  given  a  botanical  description  of  the  tree.  To  these  papers  the  reader 
is  referred  for  particular  information  on  the  subject.  The  bark  was  thought  to  be  the  product 
of  a  previousily  undescribed  species  of  En/thmphleum,  for  which  Prof.  Procter  proposed  the 
name  nf  K  judiciale.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  note  of  Prof.  Lindley,  published  in  the 
Pho  '.I  Journal  for  January,  1857  (p.  378),  that  the  tree  had  been  previously  de- 

Eci  •  two  specific  names,  having  been  noted  in  Hooker's  Niger  Flora  (p.  329)  as  the 

Ertfi,.."/  ■■  ..in  Guinfense  of  Don,  and  the  Fillxn  suaveoliua  of  Guillemin  and  Perottet's  Flora 
of  Senegal;  facte,  of  course,  unknown  to  Prof.  Procter  when  his  papers  were  written.  It  is 
a  large  tree  with  spreading  branches,  doubly  pinnated  leaves,  flowers  in  spike-like  racemes, 
and  leguminous  fruit.  The  bark  is  in  pieces  more  or  less  curved,  with  or  without  epidermiB, 
in  the  former  case  somewhat  fissured  externally,  of  a  dull-red  colour  diversified  by  whitish 
Bpots,  brittle,  presenting  when  cut  transversely  numerous  fawn-coloured  spots  surrounded 
by  reddieh-brown  tissue,  nearly  inodorous,  of  an  astringent  taste,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Santos,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-054.  Prof.  Procter  found  it  to  contain  tannic  acid,  insoluble  ape* 
theme  anulogous  to  that  of  rhatany,  a  red  colouring  matter  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
two  preceding  constituents,  gallic  acid,  gum,  a  little  resin,  fatty  matter,  various  salts,  and 
a  peculiar  substance  precipitable  by  tannic  acid,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  Ho 
did  not  isolate  the  active  principle.  The  bark  yields  its  virtues  to  water.  In  reference  to 
Its  effects  on  the  system  it  has  been  considered  as  emetic  and  cathartic,  with  some  influence 
over  the  cerebral  functions;  but  little  was  certainly  known.  Professor  Procter  found  three 
trains  of  the  aqueous  extract,  given  to  a  cat,  to  produce  prostration,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  total  loss  of  inclination  to  eat.  Largely  taken  the  bark  was  known 

ofto^  * '  ifh.   The  powder  snuff"ed  up  the  nostrils  occasions  violent  sneeiing.    Some 

ex;  '  with  it  by  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  W.  A.  Hammond  have  given  ua 

mJi^  J  .  .  ^  ....  sledge  in  regard  to  its  properties.  From  these  it  appears  to  be  nausea- 
ting and  emetio,  narcotic,  and  astringent,  but  without  any  cathartic  power.  The  same 
writers  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  observation  of  Dr.  Savage  made  in  Africa, 
and  communicated  to  them.  When  the  bark  is  chewed,  it  causes  a  feeling  of  constriction 
In  th»»  fnnr>t*9,  attended  with  prickling,  and  followed  by  numbness.  A  strong  infusion  or 
!  m  stricture  across  the  brow,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  coma,  and  death. 
its  use  by  the  natives  as  an  ordeal  poison,  it  is  sometimes  employed  by 
ii,  "^   dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  colic.    Dr.  Savage  himself  has  known  it  to 

be  ttent  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  A  grain  of  the  watery  extract 

wu~  ^  very  three  hours.  (CAnr/Mion  J/erf.  Joi^m.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  735.)      W. 

SATUREJA  nORTENSIS.    Summer  Savory.    An  annual  labiate  plant,  growing  spon- 

tniicously  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  culinary  herb.    It  has  an 

odour  and  taste,  analogous  to  those  of  thyme,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  gentle 

•ivc  stimulant;  but  is  now  employed  only  to  give  flavour  to  f-jod,.    S.  montana  or 

u,  which  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens,  has  similar  propertiefl.  W. 

NDIIHJM  OFFICINARUM.    Smith.    Asplenium  Scot  open  drium.  Linn,    ffartt- 

ionyue.  A  In  '  us  in  Europe  and  America.    Its  vulgar  name  was  derived  from  the 

shape  of  its  !  rh  were  the  part  formerly  used  in  medicine.   They  have  a  sweetish, 

-in(>u«,  nil  1  '         '   '         ,'   '     '    ,  iind,  when  rubbed,  a  il'  Me  oily  odour, 

re  used  a  il  atl'ections,  as  an  as;  <  homorrhagea 

ti  -    •■"  '  "  ...  ...  |.^,.v„.„i  complaints;  but  thcu  j-.v-^fUes  are  feeble, 

All  :  L'lect.  W. 

ci ..  J.  i;.S,V.  Fi'n'^^'-rt     T^«  ,-Mnf  nf  tl,o  Jr^'^H'f-rootedfigwort  is  po-"""?"! 

lubcrou.H.  and  knotty;  the  stem   \  ular,  smooth,  bi 

Ml  1  fii.ii,  t  V,,  t(i  ihi<"  feet  high;  i  ;  ;  i  '^^\  ovate-cordate,  ; 

i.  and  of  IV  11  culuur;  tlio  tlowerd  are  small,  dark-purple, 

tiurne  on  U  uincles  in  erect  terminal  branches.    The  plant 

is  a  native  of  llurujie,  where  it  gvu^s-i  in  sliady  and  moist  places,  and  flowers  in  Jtily. 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  used,  have  when  fresh  a  rank  fetid  odour,  and  a  bitter 

-  -  ^    »    •     -:  1  .--..»..  -1         . —    -.:        -     i:.,  :,.:  1  .  I  v^.  jj.^,jjj^    Wftt or  I'xi tacts  their 

lo  suljthat?  of  the  sc.'<quioxide 

^,  iili'M,    uhirh    lie  li!iM'c««  rcstn'Ct- 

Iv. 

f: 

t  ojntmcul  or  lomcntaiutn,  to 
W. 
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SCUTELLAHIA  LATERIFLORA.  ScxUlcap.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  lierb,  be- 
longing to  the  Linnsean  class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia,  and  to  the  natural  order 
LabiaUe.  Its  stem  is  erect,  much  branched,  quadrangular,  smooth,  and  one  or  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  dentate,  subcordate  upon  the  stem,  opposite,  and  sup- 
ported upon  long  petioles.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  and  disposed  in 
long,  lateral,  leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  has  an  entire  margin,  which,  after  the  corolla  has 
fallen,  is  closed  with  a  helmet-shaped  lid.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  elongated,  the  upper 
lip  concave  and  entire,  the  lower  three-lobed.  The  plant  grows  in  moist  places,  by  the 
Bides  of  ditches  and  ponds,  in  all  part-s  of  the  Union.  To  the  senses  it  does  not  indicate,  by 
any  peculiar  taste  or  smell,  the  possession  of  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  even  destitute  of  the 
aromatic  properties  which  are  found  in  many  of  the  labiate  plants.  When  taken  internally, 
it  produces  no  very  obvious  eflFects.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  inertness,  it  obtained, 
at  one  period,  extraordinary  credit  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  preventive  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  was  even  thought  to  be  useful  in  the  disease  itself.  A  strong  infusion  of 
the  plant  was  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teacupful,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and  continued 
fpr  three  or  four  months  after  the  bite  was  received;  while  the  herb  itself  was  applied  to 
the  wound.  Strong  testimony  was  adduced  in  favour  of  its  prophylactic  powers;  but  it 
lias  already  shared  the  fate,  which  in  this  case  is  no  doubt  deserved,  of  numerous  other 
ipecifics  against  hydrophobia,  which  have  been  brought  into  temporary  popularity,  only 
to  be  speedily  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  thought  by  some  practitioners  to  have  valu- 
able therapeutic  properties;  and  Drs.  Ariel  Hunton  and  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  of  Vermont, 
epeak  in  strong  terms  of  its  efl&cacy  as  a  nervine.  They  have  employed  it  in  neuralgic  and 
convulsive  aflfections,  chorea,  delirium  tremens,  and  nervous  exhaustion  from  fatigue  or 
over-excitement,  and  have  found  it  highly  advantageous.  Dr.  Cleaveland  says  that  he  pre- 
fers it  to  all  other  nervines  or  antispasmodics,  except  where  an  immediate  eifect  is  de- 
sirable. He  prefers  the  form  of  infusion,  which  he  prepares  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  leaves  to  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  allows  the  patient  to  drink  adlibitum.  [Am.  Journ. 
of  Pharm.y  xxiii.  370,  from  N.  Y.  Register  of  Med.  and  Fharm.,  also  N.  J.  Med.  Rcporiery  v. 
13.)  Two  preparations  are  now  used;  one  called  fcutellarine,  though  erroneously,  as  it  has 
no  claim  to  be  considered  a  pure  proximate  principle,  the  other  a  fluid  extract.  The  so- 
called  scutellarine  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  concentrated  tincture  with  water,  precipitating 
by  alum,  and  then  washing  and  drying.  Dr.  Cleaveland  gives  it  in  a  dose  varying  from 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  and  finds  very  happy  eflFects  from  it  in  quieting  nervous  dis- 
orders, (y.  J.  Med.  Reporter,  viii.  121.)  The  fluid  extract,  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Tilden, 
is  used  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  Dr.  Joseph  Bates,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
speaks  highly  of  it  as  a  nervine.  [Bost.  Med.  and  S.  Journ.,  lii.  837.)  The  Scutellaria  galeri- 
culata,  or  common  European  scullcap,  which  also  grows  wild  in  this  country,  has  a  feeble, 
somewhat  alliaceous  odour,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  It  has  been  employed  in  intermittent*, 
and  externally  in  old  ulcers,  but  is  now  out  of  use.  Dr.  R.  W.  Evans,  of  Canada  West,  has 
found  it  useful  in  epilepsy ;  but  to  eflFect  a  cure  it  must  be  continued,  he  says,  for  five  or 
six  months.  He  makes  an  infusion  with  two  ounces  of  the  herb  and  eight  ounces  of  water, 
and  gives  a  fluidounce  every  eight  hours,  doubling  the  quantity  after  a  week.  (See  Am^ 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  xvii.  495.)  Another  indigenous  species,  the  S.  integrifolia,  of  which  S 
hystopifoLia,  Linn.,  is  considered  by  some  as  a  variety,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  found  useful  as  a  tonic.  '  W. 

SECALE  CEREALE.  Rye.  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  have 
teen  severally  indicated  as  the  native  country  of  rye.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  all 
temperate  latitudes.  The  grains  consist,  according  to  Einhof,  of  24-2  per  cent,  of  envelope, 
65*6  of  flour,  and  10*2  of  water.  The  flour,  according  to  the  same  chemist,  consists  of 
61*07  per  cent,  of  starch,  9-48  of  gluten,  3'28  of  albumen,  3-28  of  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
11-09  of  gum,  6*38  of  vegetable  fibre,  besides  5*62  of  loss,  comprising  an  acid,  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  determined.  Rye  flour  has  been  much  used,  in  the  dry  state,  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  to  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  other  eruptive  aflfections,  the  burning 
and  unpleasant  tingling  of  which  it  tends  to  allay,  while  it  absorbs  the  irritating  secre- 
tions. In  the  form  of  mush,  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  article  of  diet,  and,  mixed  with 
molasses,  it  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  in  hemorrhoids  and  prolapsus  ani,  con- 
nected with  constipation.  Rye  carbonized  by  heat,  with  exclusion  of  the  air,  has  been 
highly  recommended  as  a  tooth-powder.  W. 

SEDUM  ACRE.  Biting  Stone-crop.  Small  Houseleek.  A  small,  perennial,  succulent  Euro- 
pean plant,  growing  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  with  stems  about  as  long  as  the  finger,  and 
numerous  very  minute  leaves.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  taste  at  first  cooling  and  herba- 
ceous, afterwards  burning  and  durably  acrid.  Taken  internally  it  vomits  and  purges,  and, 
applied  to  the  skin,  produces  inflammation  and  vesication.  The  fresh  herb  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  have  been  used  as  an  antiscorbutic,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  and  have 
been  applied  locally  to  old  ulcers,  warts,  and  other  excrescences;  but  the  plant  is  at  pre- 
sent little  employed.  It  has  recently  been  recommended  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  in  epi- 
lepsy. Other  species  are  less  acrid,  and  are  even  eaten  as  salad  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
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Buch  are  Sedum  rupeatre  and  S.  album.  S.  TeUphium  was  formerly  employed  externally  to 
cicatrize  wouuls,  and  internally  as  an  astringent  in  dysentery  and  haemoptysis;  and  is 
still  esteemed  by  the  common  people  in  France  as  a  vulnerary.  W. 

SELINUM  PALUSTRE.  {Linn.)  Peueedanum  montanum.  (Lindley,  Flor.  Med.)  Marth  Part- 
ley.  Pertil  de  marais.  (/>.)  This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  belonging  to  Pentandria  Digy- 
nia  in  the  Linntean  system.  It  is  herbaceous,  with  a  fleshy,  lactescent  root,  from  which 
rises  annually  a  single  fistulous  stem,  about  four  feet  high,  furnished  with  large,  soft, 
smooth,  bipiunate  or  tripinnate  leaves,  and  branching  at  top,  with  terminal  umbels,  each 
consisting  of  thirty  small  white  flowers.  The  plant  frequents  low  wet  grounds  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  This,  when  dried,  is  of  a  brown  colour  exter- 
nally, of  a  Ft  long  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  The  powder  is 
of  a  light  griiyish-yellow  colour.  Analyzed  by  Peschier,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  volatile 
oil,  a  tixed  oil  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  gum,  a  yellow  colouring  substance,  a  nitroge- 
nous, mucoso-saccharine  principle,  a  peculiar  acid  which  he  calls  selinie,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  lignin.  The  root  of  Selinum  palustre  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  epilepsy  in 
the  Russian  ProTinceof  Courland;  and,  having  in  18(J6  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Trinius, 
a  Russian  physician,  was  by  him  in  1818  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and 
afterwards  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease.  It  did  not,  however, 
long  retain  this  reputation,  and  in  a  few  years  seems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  Recently, 
ita  use  has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Th.  Herpin,  who  published  a  memoir  upon  the  subject  in 
1869,  speaking  in  decidedly  favourable  terms  of  its  efficiency.  In  relation  to  its  physio- 
logical eflfects,  it  seems  to  exercise  no  very  obvious  influence  on  the  system,  sometimes 
acting  as  au  aperient,  in  a  very  few  instances  causing  temporary  nausea  or  gastric  uneasi- 
ness, but  iu  many  cases  passing  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  apparent  effect,  and 
never,  however  long  continued,  producing  any  derangement  of  the  general  health.  It  seems 
to  act  favourably  on  the  menstrual  function,  restoring  its  regularity,  and  relieving  the 
pains  often  attendant  on  it.  In  speaking  of  its  use  in  epilepsy,  Dr.  Herpin  ranks  it  as  the 
fourth  in  value,  estimating  oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  valerian,  in  the  order  of 
their  succession,  and  next  Selinum.  He  has  also  used  it  with  apparent  advantage  in  hoop- 
ing-cough, and  recommends  its  trial  in  other  nervous  affections.  The  commencing  dose  in 
epilepsy  is  from  20  to  30  grains  three  times  a  day,  taken  before  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
at  bedtime,  and  increased  by  one-half  every  week,  until  the  original  dose  is  quadrupled: 
^f.^..  ...i.;.,i.  {I  jj^ay  ]yQ  continued  for  six  weeks  or  longer.  For  children  the  dose  is  to  be 
di;  tcording  to  the  age.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Juillet,  1869,  p.  16.)  W. 

M.  M .  ....VIVU.M  TECTORUM.  Common  Ilouseleek.  A  perennial,  succulent,  European 
plant,  growinfr  on  rocks,  old  walls,  and  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  remarkable  for  its  tenacity 
of  life.  It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  ornament  to  the  walls  of  houses, 
or  as  a  domestic  medicine.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  used,  are  oblong,  pointed,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  thick,  fleshy,  succulent,  flat  on  one  side,  somewhat 
convex  on  the  other,  smooth,  of  a  light-green  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  cooling,  slightly 
saline,  astringent,  and  sourish  taste.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  supcrmalate  of 
lime.  Tlipy  arc  employed,  in  the  recent  state  and  bruised,  as  a  cooling  application  to  burns, 
stings  of  l.''cs,  hornets,  &c.,  ulcers,  and  other  external  affections  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion.   The  juice  is  said  to  cure  warts.  W. 

SENECIO  VULGARIS.  Common  Groundsel.  An  annual  European  plant,  introduced  into 
ih'}^  oniinft  V  unci  Tinwlng  iu  cullivatcd  grounds.  The  whole  herb  is  used,  and  should  be 
c^t  rr.    It  has,  when  rubbed,  a  peculiar  rather  unpleasant  odour,  and  % 

di^    /  us,  bitterish,  and  saline  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  acrimony.    It 

is  emetic  in  Urge  doses,  and  has  been  given  in  convulsive  affections,  liver  complaints,  spit- 
ting of  blood,  &c.,  but  i«»  now  v^ry  little  used.  The  brui.sed  herb  is  sometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally to  pHinful  The  plant  is  employed  also  as  food  for  birds,  which 
•re  fond  of  it.   Oi                                       ■<»  have  been  medicinally  used;  and  an  indigenous 

species,  the  S.  aufrri^  ..i  T,i;/H<,r,,  in  ?.!ii  !  '  -   •-■ -'    ppf  to  be  a  favourite  vuln  ■ ■     h   the 

Indians.    The  "eclectics"  consider  it  -  'ue,  and  use  it  not  only  i  ■   the 

function,  but  to  regulate  it  when  in  ext .  !  .  rwisc  iloranged.    They  nl  -  it  to 

j)o<«<«css  diuretic  properties,  and  to  be  useful  in  di  the  urinary  organs.    1  hey  give 

the  name  of  teneein  to  a  preparation  made  by  pi.  ,;^  the  tincture  with  water;  but 

this  name  should  be  reserved  for  the  active  principle  when  disoovered.  The  whole  plant 
is  used  in  deoocLion  or  infiision,  which  may  h«  taken  freely.  W. 

8IKNNA.   /  '-una.  An  rt  .  rnl,  compact,  of  a  fine  texture,  very  light, 

smooth,  an-l  vyellowisli  -colour,  leaving  a  dull-orange  trace  when 

moisNMU'd  jii!M  .iniwji  over  paper,  ny  cfii. mui <.n  it  a»*suines  a  reddish-brown  CHdour,  and 
is  then  rnlhMi  burnt  tienna.  In  both  the  raw  and  burnt  states  it  is  used  in  painting.  Th« 
best  sienna  i"  ♦.r..,i,»ht  fm.n  |fniy,  but  an  inferior  kin<l  is  found  in  England.  W. 

8ILENF!  ^  WUd  Pink.    An  indigenous  perennial  plant,  growing  in 

Wostern  Vir^ ,  ;„.  ^.^.^.......,  and  in  the  States  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.    Dr. 
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-Barton,  in  his  "CoUeoiions,"  states  that  a  decoction  of  the  roots  is  said  to  be  efficacious  «s 
•n  anthelmintic.  We  are  told  that  it  is  considered  poisonous  by  some  of  the  Indians.  S. 
Petmsylvanica,  which  grows  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Union,  from  New  York  to  Vir- 
ginia, probably  possesses  similar  properties.  W. 

SILEX,  PULVERIZED.  Silex  Contuitus.  Zowrf.  Silicic  Add.  In  operations  of  phar- 
macy, substances  are  sometimes  employed  whose  action  is  exclusively  mechanical.  Thus, 
in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  sand  was  used  in  preparing  oil  of  amber  and  the  fluid  extract  of 
rhubarb,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  now  used  in  forming  several  of  the  medicated  waters. 
The  use  of  the  same  carbonate  was  also  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  183G,  in 
alternative  processes  for  preparing  several  of  these  waters.  Mr.  R.  Warington  objected  to 
the  use  of  this  carbonate,  as  being  dissolved  to  an  injurious  extent,  and  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute porcelain  clay,  or  pulverized  silica,  glass,  or  pumice  stone.  The  London  College, 
probably  influenced  by  this  objection,  abandoned,  in  its  Pharmacopoeia  of  1851,  the  us© 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  substituted  finely  pulverized  silex,  under  the  nauie  of  Silex 
Contritus.  This  powder  may  be  conveniently  obtained  from  colourless  quartz  or  rock-crystal. 
In  order  to  render  the  mineral  more  easily  pulverizable,  it  is  advantageous  to  heat  it  to  red- 
ness, and  quench  it  in  water.  It  may  then  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  in  a  porphyry  or  agate 
mortar.  The  London  College  prepared  all  the  medicated  waters,  except  two,  from  the  vola- 
tile oils  of  the  plants,  in  addition  to  the  method  of  distillation  with  water  from  the  plants 
themselves.  When  the  volatile  oils  were  used,  pulverized  silex  was  directed  as  a  mechani- 
cal agent.  The  oil  was  rubbed  up  first  with  the  silex  and  then  with  the  water,  and  the  whole 
was  filtered.  The  silex  acted  by  minutely  dividing  the  oil  and  difl'using  it  through  water, 
and,  by  the  subsequent  filtration,  was  entirely  removed. 

Pulverized  silex  is  a  harsh,  white,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  most  other 
solvents.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2-66.  In  composition  it  is  a  teroxide  of  silicon,  SiOj.  A  protoxide 
(SiO)  has  been  discovered  by  Wohler.  (Chem.  Gaz  ,  May  15,  1857.)  Silicon  is  anon-metallic 
element,  which  has  been  obtained  in  three  allotropic  states,  called  amorphous,  graphitoidal, 
and  octohedral  silicon;  the  first  corresponding  to  charcoal,  the  second  to  graphite,  and  the 
third  to  diamond.  The  octohedral  crystallizes  like  diamond  with  curved  facets,  is  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass  but  not  topaz,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2-49.  B. 

SILICATE  OF  SODA.  Sodx  Silicas.  Soluble  Glass.  This  is  the  salt  employed  by  MM. 
Socquet  and  Bonjean,  in  conjunction  with  benzoate  of  soda,  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  uric  acid  by  the  urine.  [See  page  1471.)  It  is 
made  by  fusing  one  part  of  silica  and  two  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  in  powder,  in 
an  earthenware  crucible,  and  pouring  out  the  fused  mass  on  a  stone  slab  to  cool.  This  is 
pulverized,  and  treated  with  boiling  water,  to  dissolve  the  soluble  part.  The  solution  is 
filtered  and  concentrated,  so  as  to  form  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  then  purified  by  dis- 
solving them  in  water  heated  to  100°,  filtering  the  solution,  and  concentrating  it  so  that  it 
may  recrystallize.  Silicate  of  soda  is  supposed  to  promote  the  discharge  of  uric  acid  by 
the  kidneys;  while  the  benzoate  of  soda  transforms  the  same  acid  into  hippuric  acid.  This 
action  of  the  latter  salt  is  doubtful;  as  it  is  well  known  that  benzoic  acid,  when  taken,  is 
always  changed  into  hippuric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  urine  is  more  plausibly 
attributed  to  the  medicine  than  to  the  transformation  of  uric  acid.  B. 

SISYMBRIUM  OFFICINALE.  Scopoli.  Erysimum  officinale.  \Ax\n.  Eedge  Mustard.  A  small 
annual  plant,  growing  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  along  the  roadsides,  by  walls  and 
hedges,  and  on  heaps  of  rubbish.  It  has  an  herbaceous  somewhat  acrid  taste,  which  is 
strongest  in  the  tops  and  flower-spikes,  and  resembles  that  of  mustard,  though  much 
weaker.  The  seeds  have  considerable  pungency.  The  herb  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  ex- 
pectorant, and  has  been  recommended  in  chronic  coughs,  hoarseness,  and  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  juice  of  the  plant  may  be  used  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar,  or  the 
seeds  may  be  taken  in  substance.  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  or  the  flix  weed,  was  formerly  ofli- 
cinal.  It  is  of  a  pungent  odour  when  rubbed,  and  of  an  acrid  biting  taste.  The  herb  has 
been  used  externally  in  indolent  ulcers,  and  the  seeds  internally  in  worms,  calculous  com- 
plaints, ice.  Sisymbrium  muralis  {Ditoplazis  muralis,  P.  Robert)  has  been  recently  used  in 
France  in  scurvy,  scrofula,  and  other  cachectic  afi"ection3,  especially  associated,  in  the 
form  of  syrup,  with  iodide  of  potassium.  [Ann.  de  ThSrnp.,  18G4,  p.  126.)  W. 

SlUM  NODIFLORUM.  Water-parsnep.  A  perennial,  umbelliferous,  aquatic  European 
plant,  growing  also  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  commonly  considered  poisonous;  but  the  expressed  juice,  given 
by  Withering  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  ounces  every  morning,  was  not  found  to  aflFect 
ihfi  head,  stomach,  or  bowels.  He  found  it,  in  this  quantity,  very  advantageous  in  obstinate 
iCUtaneous  diseases;  and  the  plant  has  been  usefully  employed  by  others  in  similar  com- 
plaints, and  in  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  considered  diuretic. 
Slum  latifolium,  which  grows  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  is  the  common  water' 
parsnep  of  this  country,  is  positively  asserted  to  be  poisonous;  and  madness  and  even  death 
are  said  to  have  followed  the  use  of  the  root.   The  S.  Sisarum  or  skirret,  a  plant  of  ChineM 
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origin,  cultivated  in  Europe,  has  a  sweetish,  somewhat  aromatic  root,  which  is  employeo 
as  food  in  the  form  of  salad,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  useful  diet  in  complaints  of  the  chess^ 

W. 

SMALT.  Azure.  When  the  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  obtained  by  roasting  the  native  arse- 
niuret  of  that  metal,  is  heated  with  sand  and  potassa,  the  mixture  melts,  and  a  beautiful 
blue  glass  results,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  receives  the  name  of  smalt  or  azure. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  painting.  W, 

SOAP  BARK.  This  is  the  product  of  Quillai/a  Saponaria,  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  in 
the  mountains  of  Chili,  in  South  America,  and  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of 
gnillat/,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Chilian  word  quillean,  which  signifies  to  wash.  It  is  the 
liber  or  inner  bark  that  is  employed,  the  outer  dead  layers  being  rejected.  When  bruised, 
and  macerated  in  water,  it  imparts  to  that  li(^uid  the  property  of  frothing  like  soap,  when 
agitated.  This  has  been  found  by  MM.  Fleury  jun,  and  Boutron  Chalard  to  be  owing  to  the 
existence  of  fiponin  in  the  bark,  the  same  principle  as  that  which  gives  a  similar  property 
to  Saponaria  otficinalu.  The  bark  contains  neither  tannic  acid  nor  any  bitter  principle.  It 
is  much  used  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  where  it  constitutes  an  article  of 
commerce;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  also  imported  into  this  country;  being  employed 
for  cleansing  cloth  from  grease.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Raymond,  the  people  of  Chili 
use  it  in  washing  silken  and  woollen  stuffs,  when  it  is  desirable  not  to  change  their  colour, 
and  still  more  for  cleansing  the  hair,  which  it  is  supposed  to  beautify  and  preserve.  On 
the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  given  as  a  febrifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  in 
colds  in  the  head.  For  the  latter  purpose,  its  powder  is  snuffed  up  the  nostrils.  It  causes 
sneezing  and  profuse  nasal  discharge.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.y  xxxii.  220;  also  Am.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xxix.  104.)  W. 

SOLUBLE  MERCURY  OF  HAHNEMANN.  This  is  prepared  by  adding,  drop  by  drop, 
a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  to  an  equally  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury, until  the  precipitate  begins  to  be  paler  than  at  first.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  has 
usually  the  composition,  expressed  by  the  formula  NH^O,3Hg0  4-NOy  It  is,  therefore,  an 
ammoniated  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury.  When  it  has  a  gray  colour,  the  fact  shows 
that  too  much  ammonia  has  been  employed  in  its  precipitation.  This  preparation  is  in- 
cluded in  the  French  Codex.    It  has  been  used  in  syphilitic  diseases.  B. 

SOOT.  Fuligo  Ligni.  This  well-known  substance  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter,  em- 
pyreumatic,  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  composition  is  very  complex.  Reduced  to  powder, 
and  treated  with  water,  it  affords  an  infusion  of  a  deep-yellow  or  brown  colour,  which  is 

d*'*^' '"•  '♦  ' '  '-^  '•'■,,, i.iyed.   The  insoluble  portion  amounts  to  about  44  per  cent.   The  solu- 

bl  •.  according  to  Berzelius,  of  a  pyrogenous  resin  united  with  acetic 

ac.  I  rated  with  pot  as.«ia,  lime,  and  magnesia.    It  also  contains  sulphate 

of  lime,  chloride  ot  potassium,  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  traces  of  nitric  acid.  When  the 
•olution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  furnishes  a  black  extract.  This  forms  with  water  a 
blackish-brown  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  any  free  acid  except  the  acetic,  lets 
fall  the  acid  pyretin,  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass  resembling  pitch;  while  the  acid  em- 
pl  '  -  •  in  solution  with  the  bases  previously  in  combination  with  the  pyretin. 
F..  '  he  liad  discovered  in  j)yretin  a  peculiar  principle,  which  he  named  as- 

bu us  believed  he  was  mistaken.  Besides  these  substances,  Braconnot  ascer- 
tained the  existence  in  soot  of  an  azotized  extractive  matter  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent. 
This  matter,  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  afforded  a  considerable  proportion  of  py- 
rogenouB  oil.  Soot  itself,  when  subjected  to  a  similar  distillation,  furnishes  one-fifth  its 
weight  of  erapyreumatie  oil.  To  the  above  ingredients  of  soot  must  be  added  crcasote,  to 
the  presence  of  which  i  -ad  to  owe  its  medicinal  properties. 

Soot  WHS  formerly  ot  i  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  the  Scotch  physicians  were 

in  the  habit  rif  frequen(.,»  j.. .  t..  i  ii>ing  it  as  a  tonic  and  anti.Hpasmodic  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture. It  went  very  much  out  of  use  in  regular  practice;  but  cume  again  into  vogue  after 
the  discovery  of  creasote,  which  is  one  of  its  ingredients.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  used 
as  an  external  remedy  in  the  form  of  decoction  or  ointment.  In  the  i2«viM  Mid.  for  June, 
1834.  M.  Blaud  details  a  number  of  cases  of  various  affections,  such  as  obstinate  tetters, 

f»orrigo  favosa,  psora,  fistula,  cancerous  and  venereal  ulcers,  chronic  irritations  of  the 
ininft  membrane  of  the  mouth,  exudations  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  ber- 
po  '  '  >n8  of  the  genitnl  organs,  and  pruritus  of  the  vulva,  in  which  the  use  of  sooi 

et!  •*.    The  drrnction  is  made  by  ndding  two  handfuls  of  soot  to  a  pint  of  water, 

b<>i....K  •  ■■  "'»lf  *'*  ''""•■  ""■'  ''I'"''""  ''  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to  the  affected  parts,  or 
injected  into  fh«>  '  .  ;  and,  in  the  intorvuls,  the  part,  if  accessible* 

is  dressed  with  an  ^  up  a  drachm  of  fimly  powdered  soot  with  aa 

oance  of  lard.    In  cam  i,  the  crusts  must  be  removed  by  puuliiccs  before  the  soot 

Is  applied.     In  treating:  .  •>  cases  of  chronic  eczema,  M.  Boug.ird,  of  Belgium,  hae 

been  very  successful  with  the  u.'tc  of  a  mixture  of  equal   parts  of  soot  and  glycerin.    In 
•exofulous  ophthalmia,  M.  CaroD  Duvillards  and  M.  Baudcloo(4ue  have  found  a  oollyriHm, 
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mnde  according  \o  the  following  formula,  very  useful.  Infuse  two  ounces  of  soot  in  boiling 
wa^  er,  filter  the  solution,  and  evaponite  it  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  dry  residue,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat,  in  sti'ong  white  wine  vinegar,  and  add  extract  of  roses  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-four  grains  to  twelve  fluidounces  of  the  liquid.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquid  to  a  glass  of  water.  [Bull.  G6n.  de  Th^rapeutique,  March,  1834.) 
This  formula  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  as  it  does  not  indicate  the  proportion  of  vinegar  to 
be  employed.  In  a  case  of  severe  and  extensive  burn,  in  which,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  the  patient  began  to  sink  from  the  profuse  discharge,  Dr.  Ebers,  of  Bordeaux, 
found  advantage  from  the  application,  to  the  granulating  surface,  of  lint  soaked  in  a  decoc- 
tion nf  soot.    It  reduced  the  discharge  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  promoted  cicatrization. 

The  late  Dr.  Hewson,  of  this  city,  found  an  infusion  of  soot  an  efficacious  remedy,  em- 
ployed by  injection,  in  cases  of  ascarides.  In  one  case  of  long  standing  in  an  adult,  in  which 
a  number  of  remedies  had  been  tried  unsuccessfully,  injections  of  soot  daily,  persevered  in 
for  two  weeks,  effected  a  complete  cure.  The  injection  was  made  by  adding  a  cupful  of  soot 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  straining  the  solution.  An  infusion  of  hickory  ashes  ami  soot  is 
used  in  this  city  as  a  popular  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  It  is  made  by  infusing  a  pint  of  clean 
hickory  ashes  and  a  gill  of  soot  in  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  liquor  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  decanting.  Of  this  a  small  wineglassful  is  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  No  doubt  this  infusion  has  been  useful  in  acidity  of  stomach ;  but  its 
indiscriminate  use  in  the  various  gastric  affections,  popularly  confounded  under  the  name 
of  dyspepsia,  is  calculated  to  do  much  harm.  Soot  is  decidedly  antiseptic.  A  few  shovelfuls 
of  it,  thrown  into  privies  or  drains,  effectually  destroy  their  foul  exhalations.  B. 

SORBUS  AUCUPARIA.  Mountain  Ash.  A  small  European  tree,  of  the  family  of  RosacesB, 
distinguished  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  ash,  and  by  its  beau- 
tiful clusters  of  scarlet  fruit,  about  as  large  as  peas,  which  give  it  a  striking  appearance, 
and  have  caused  it  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens  and  ornamented  grounds.  We  have  an  Ame- 
rican species,  S.  Americana,  which  is  similarly  characterized,  and  is  highly  ornamental  to 
our  mountain  regions  in  autumn  and  winter  by  its  bright  scarlet  fruit.  The  fruits  of  the 
European  plant,  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  our  own,  contain  a  peculiar  kind 
of  sugar  called  sorbin,  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation;  and  an  alcoholic  drink  has 
been  prepared  from  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  used  for  preparing  malic  acid;  and  Dr. 
Hofmann  has  recently  discovered  in  them  two  new  acids,  which  he  designated  as  sorbic  and 
parasorbic  acids.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  May,  1859,  p.  573.)  They  have  been  used  in  scurvy, 
and,  in  infusion,  as  a  remedy  in  hemorrhoids  and  strangury.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are 
astringent,  and  may  be  employed  in  tanning,  and  dyeing  black.  W. 

SORGHUM  SACCHARATUM.  Sorghum.  Chinese  Sugar-cane.  This  most  valuable  plant, 
indigenous  in  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  has  within  a  few  years  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  was  not  till  1851  that  the  seeds  were  first  sent 
to  France  from  China;  and  so  late  as  1855  only  a  few  acres  were  cultivated.  In  1854  some 
seeds  were  brought  to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  D.  Jay  Browne,  for  the  Patent  Office,  from 
France,  and  were  distributed  to  different  persons  through  the  country.  {U.  S.  Olcott.)  The 
sorghum  is  now  very  largely  cultivated  in  this  country  and  in  France,  and  there  has  proba- 
bly been  no  instance  in  which  a  plant  has  more  rapidly  grown  into  general  favour,  as  an 
object  of  agriculture,  than  this.  Barth,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa  (Am.  ed  ,  ii.  339),  states  that 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  that  continent.  It  ranks  botanically  with  the 
Graminacese,  and  belongs  to  Polygamia  Monoecia  in  the  Linnaean  system.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  a  jointed  stem  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height,  furnished  with  alter- 
nate, sheathing,  ensiform  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  long  by  about  two  inches  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  ending  in  a  panicle  of  flowers  arranged  in  spikelets,  each  composed  of  from 
three  to  five  flowers,  of  which  one  only  is  fruitful.  The  glumes,  which  envelope  the  fruit 
at  maturity,  are  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  seeds, 
which  are  about  as  large  as  millet  seeds,  are  planted  in  the  spring  in  rows,  like  Indian  corn, 
and  the  plant  attains  maturity  in  September  or  October.  It  is  valued  chiefly  for  the  saccha- 
rine product  of  its  stems,  but  other  parts  also  are  used.  The  seeds,  though  not  fitted  as  food 
for  man,  answer  well  for  poultry  and  domestic  animals  generally ;  the  leaves,  stripped  from 
the  stem  and  dried,  make  an  excellent  winter  fodder  for  cattle;  and  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  stems,  when  deprived  of  their  juice,  ure  sold  to  the  paper-makers.  Prof.  H6tet,  of 
the  Medical  School  of  Toulon,  has  found  in  the  glumes  of  the  seeds  two  colouring  prin- 
ciples, one  red,  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  the  other  yellow,  very  soluble  in  water  and  the  other  menstrua 
mentioned,  both  of  which  may  be  used  in  dyeing,  and  might  be  substituted  for  madder 
[Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1859,  p.  262.)  The  stem  abounds  in  juice,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  saccharine  with  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  proportion  of  juice  is  80  or  90 
per  cent.,  and  of  sugar  on  the  average  about  7,  though  it  may  reach  10  or  15  per  cent. 
(H^tet,  Ibid.,  p.  258.)  According  to  M.  Leplay,  who  has  been  largely  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  and  sugar  from  the  sorghum,  the  period  at  which  tk^  stem  yields 
most  sugar  is  when  the  seeds  are  quite  ripe  yet  not  hardened,  and  befor«  the  stem  has 
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lost  its  green  colour.  He  also  determined  by  his  experiments  that,  though  the  juice  befor* 
this  period  is  less  rich  in  proper  sugar  of  cane  or  crystallizable  sugar,  which  in  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  yet  it  contains  uncrystallirable  sugar  capable 
of  conversion  into  alcohol,  and  may  be  profitably  employed  for  this  purpose.  M.  Leplay 
thinks  that  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  juice,  when  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
ripe,  is  crystallizable,  and  exists  in  a  proportion  often  exceeding  15  per  cent.  Another 
important  fact  stated  by  M.  Leplay,  is  that  the  sorghum  stalks,  if  carefully  dried,  lose 
none  of  their  sugar,  and  may  thus  be  advantageously  carried  from  various  points  of  pro- 
duction to  central  manufacturing  establishments.  {Ibid.,  3<  »er.,  xxxiii.  p.  342.)  If  these 
facts  shall  be  found  applicable  to  the  sorghum  as  cultivated  in  this  country,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  plant  will  some  time  be  largely  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sugar, 
should  the  supply  of  that  from  the  cane  be  from  any  cause  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
From  experiments  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Wetherill,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the  official 
U.  S.  Patent  Office  Report  for  18G'J  (p.  523),  it  appears  that  17  diflerent  specimens  of  juice, 
from  different  parts  of  the  U.  States,  yielded  an  average  of  4*82  per  cent,  of  crystallizable 
sugar,  6-4G  per  cent,  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  11-25  per  cent,  of  both  kinds.  But  we 
are  not  informed  at  what  period,  precisely,  in  reference  to  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  the 
juice  was  expressed;  so  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  comparison  with  the  results  obtained 
by  M.  Leplay.  At  present  the  sorghum  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  mo- 
lasses, vast  quantities  of  which  are  nmde  in  the  United  States,  sufficient  in  many  instances 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  molasses  is  prepared  by  expressing 
the  stems,  between  rollers,  in  a  machine  worked  either  by  the  hand,  or  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  and  submitting  the  juice  to  ebullition,  in  order  to  concentrate  it  sufficiently,  and 
at  the  same  time  coagulate  any  albuminous  matters  that  may  happen  to  be  contained  in  it. 
The  addition  of  a  little  lime  to  the  juice  before  boiling  will  prove  useful,  both  by  neutral- 
izing acid,  which  would  give  a  tendency  to  the  saccharine  matter  to  pass  into  glucose,  and 
by  combining  with  organic  principles  which  interfere  with  clarification.  From  what  has 
been  above  stated,  it  will  be  inferred  that,  when  molasses  merely  is  wanted,  or  when  the 
object  is  to  obtain  alcohol  or  vinegar,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  till  the  seeds  are 
perfectly  ripe;  and  thus  a  late  crop  may  be  made  useful,  though  insufficiently  advanced 
to  ripen  before  frost.  For  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  stems  should  not  be  pressed  until 
the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

Another  plant,  called  imphee  or  African  sugar-cane,  has  been  recently  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  sorghum.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Kaffirs.  Its  botanical  characters  do  not  seem  to  be  well  de- 
termined, though  considered  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray  as  a  Holcus,  and  specifically  designated 
as  Ifolcus  saccharalut.  (Olcott,  Sorgho  and  Imphee,  Gth  ed.,  p.  201.)  This,  however,  as  defined 
by  Linnicus,  is  considered  by  some  botanists  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  Sorghum  saccharatum; 
and  it  is  liighly  probable  that  the  two  plants  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
The  seeds  of  the  imphee  were  brought  to  this  country  in  1850  or  1857,  and  first  planted  in 
South  Carolina;  but  we  have  not  learned  how  far  its  cultivation  has  extended,  nor  what 
relative  proportion  it  bears  to  that  of  the  Chinese  plant.  Still  another  variety  of  sorghum 
has  recently  been  introduced  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  under  the  name  of  0/a- 
heitan  sugar-cane,  and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  West.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  long 
heads,  from  7  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  to  2  in  thickness.  This  variety,  however, 
has  not  yet  become  generally  diffused.  (Patent  Office  Report,  18»)2.  p.  515.) 

Credit  is  due  to  .Mr.  J.  S.  Lovering,  of  Philadelphia,  for  first  demonstrating,  in  this  coun- 
try, that  sugar  might  be  advantageously  made  from  the  Chinese  sugar-cane;  and  his 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  may  purpose  to  engage  practi- 
cally in  its  manufacture.  W. 

SPARTIUM  JUNCEUM.  SpanUh  Broom.  A  small  shrub,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow, 
and  of  an  agreeable  odour.  The  seeds  are  in  moderate  doses  diuretic  and  tonic,  in  large 
doses  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  have  been  used  advantageously  in  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day.    They  may  also  be  given  in  tincture.  W. 

SPO        ■  ugia.    Spun  .  i/it.  U.  S.  1850.    This,  being  no  longer  recognised  ia 

the  1*1;  nis,  is  trail  this  place  from  Purt  I.    Tlie  sponge  is  now  generally 

n'l;:iifi'  .  I    tnimil      1  ---l  as  "a  flexile,  fixel,  torpid,  polymorphous  ani- 

tiin  .       1)1         !  '  ii      1     :•'  masses  of  small  Hpires  interwoven  together,  and 

Clotlicl   witli  :i  ^.•lilin-ii-'   •'.  lU  mouths  oil  ils  xui  (:ic(>.   bvwliicli  it   iihsorlts  iiiid 

ejects  water."    More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  - 

of  which  ^evprnl  are  probably  rmplovrd,  though  .^,  i 

In  the!'  vejas.    Sp-i  '»!t  the  bottom  ot  the  xoa,  where  they  a; 

or  otin  lies;  and  11!  undant  within  the  iropicR.    Thoy  are  • 

in  the  "  i»'an  and  Kr  i  -    ^       r..\  in    '  "   '      "V  '  '"    '•  Tnl:-      • 

ciar   .A.  >   many  pers.  n^  .i.'iur   ili.  .i:\iiiv:   l 

When  (;u..^,..va  .iiey  arc  envclupcd  iu  a  gvlau;^vv.o  cu»...<^,  .^...v..  i^.iiii  part  of  iLc  .*......»., 
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and  is  separated  by  first  rubbing  them  with  fine  sand  [Lander er)^  and  then  washing  them 
with  water.  Large  quantities  of  the  coarser  kinds  are  imported  from  the  Bahamas;  but  tho 
nnesv  and  most  esteemed  are  brought  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Sponge,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  in  yellowish-brown  masses  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
light,  porous,  elastic,  and  composed  of  fine,  flexible,  tenacious  fibres,  interwoven  in  the 
form  of  cells  and  meshes.  It  usually  contains  numerous  minute  fragments  of  coral  or  stone, 
or  small  shells,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  before  it  can  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Sponge  is  prepared  by  macerating  it  for  several  days  in  cold  water,  beating  it  in  order  to 
break  up  the  concretions  which  it  contains,  and  dissolving  what  cannot  thus  be  separated 
of  the  calcareous  matter  by  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  thirty  parts  of  water.  By  this  process 
it  is  rendered  perfectly  soft,  and  fit  for  surgical  use.  It  may  be  bleached  by  steeping  it  in 
water  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  exposure  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action  of 
chlorine.  When  intended  for  surgical  purposes,  the  softest,  finest,  and  most  elastic  sponges 
should  be  selected;  for  forming  burnt  sponge^  the  coarser  will  answer  equally  well.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hatchett,  the  chemical  constituents  of  sponge  are  gelatin,  coagulated  albumen, 
common  salt,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Magnesia,  silica,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  have 
been  detected  in  it;  as  also  have  iodine  and  bromine,  combined  with  sodium  and  potassium. 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Croockewit,  it  would  appear  that  sponge  is  closely  analogous 
to,  if  not  identical  with  the  fibroin  of  Mulder,  differing  from  it  only  in  containing  iodine, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  [Annal.  der  Chem.  tind  Pharm.,  xlviii.  43.)  Fibroin  is  an  animal 
principle,  found  by  Mulder  in  the  interior  of  the  fibres  of  silk. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sponge,  in  its  unaltered  state,  is  not  employed  as  a  medicine; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  softness,  porosity,  and  property  of  imbibing  liquids,  it  is  very 
useful  in  surgical  operations.  From  the  same  qualities  it  may  be  advantageously  applied 
over  certain  ulcers,  the  irritating  sanies  from  which  it  removes  by  absorption.  Compressed 
upon  a  bleeding  vessel,  it  is  sometimes  useful  for  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
especially  in  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils.  In  the  shape  of  sponge  tent  it  is  employed  for 
dilating  sinuses.  This  is  prepared  by  dipping  sponge  into  melted  wax,  compressing  it  be- 
tween two  flat  surfaces  till  the  wax  hardens,  and  then  cutting  it  into  pieces  of  a  proper  form 
and  size.  By  the  heat  of  the  body  the  wax  becomes  soft,  and  the  sponge,  expanding  by  the 
imbibition  of  moisture,  gradually  dilates  the  wound  or  sinus  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 
After  having  been  partially  charred  by  heat,  sponge  has  long  been  used  as  a  remedy  in 
goitre.  Its  eflScacy  in  this  complaint,  formerly  considered  doubtful  by  many  physicians,  has 
been  generally  admitted  since  the  discovery  of  iodine. 

Spongia  TJsta.  U.  S.  1850.  Burnt  Sponge.  This  was  an  ofl&cinal  preparation  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  following  was  the  formula  for  its  preparation.  **Take  of  Sponge  a  con- 
venient quantity.  Cut  it  into  pieces,  and  beat  it  that  any  extraneous  matters  may  be  sepa- 
rated; then  burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable;  lastly,  rub  it 
into  very  fine  powder."  U.S.  The  sponge  is  decomposed,  the  volatile  matters  being  driven 
oflF  by  the  heat,  and  a  black  friable  coal  remaining.  Preuss  found  that,  of  1000  parts  of 
sponge  submitted  to  calcination,  343-848  were  dissipated;  and  the  residue  consisted  of  327 
parts  of  carbon  and  insoluble  matters,  112-08  of  chloride  of  sodium,  16-43  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  21-422  of  iodide  of  sodium,  7-57  of  bromide  of  magnesium,  103-2  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
35-0  of  phosphate  of  lime,  4-73  of  magnesia,  and  28*72  of  protoxide  of  iron.  [Fharm.  Cent, 
Blatt,  1837,  109.)  Ilerberger  found  in  burnt  sponge  1  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  0-5  per  cent,  of  bromide  of  potassium.  [Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xn.  204.)  As  the  remediate 
value  of  burnt  sponge  depends  chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  iodine,  it  cannot  be  esteemed 
good  unless  it  afford  purple  fumes  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  assisted  by  heat.  It  ia 
said  that  the  preparation  is  most  efficient  as  a  remedy,  when  the  sponge  is  kept  on  the  fire 
no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  render  it  friable.  The  powder  is  then  of  a  much  lighter 
colour.  Guibourt  recommends  that  the  sponge  selected  for  burning  should  be  unwashed,  of 
a  strong  odour,  firm,  and  compact,  that  it  should  be  put  into  a  roaster  like  that  used  for 
coffee,  and  heated  over  a  moderate  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  that  it 
should  then  be  removed,  powdered,  and  enclosed  in  a  well-stopped  glass  bottle.  It  is  best 
when  recently  prepared;  as  the  iodine  is  dissipated  by  time,  and  the  specimens,  at  first 
richest  in  this  principle,  contain  little  of  it  at  the  end  of  a  year.  [Journ.  de  Chim.  MSd.^ 
Dec.  1831.)  According  to  Ilerberger,  the  fine  and  coarse  sponges  do  not  materially  differ  in 
the  proportion  of  their  organic  constituents;  so  that  the  coarse  may  be  selected  for  this  ope- 
ration. Burnt  sponge  has  been  highly  recommended  in  goitre,  glandular  swellings  of  a  scro- 
fulous character,  and  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  most  conveniently  administered 
mixed  with  syrup  or  honey,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with  the  addition  of  some  aromatic, 
as  powdered  cinnamon.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  drachms.  W. 

STAPHISAGRIA.  Stavesacre.  The  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria.  This  officinal  of  the 
late  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  has  been  discarded  in  the  British.  For  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genus  Delphinium,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Delphinium  Consolida,  in  Part  I. 
Delphinium  Staphisagria^  or  stavesacre,  is  a  handsome  annual  or  biennial  plant,  one  or  two 
f««t  high,  with  a  simple,  erect,  downy  stem,  and  palmate,  five  or  seveu-lobed  leaves,  'lup- 
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ported  on  hairy  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  bluish  or  purple,  in  terminal  racemes,  with 
pedicels  twice  as  long  as  the  flower,  aud  bracteoles  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel.  The 
nectary  is  four-leaved  and  shorter  than  the  petals,  which  are  five  in  number,  the  uppermos. 
projected  backward  so  as  to  form  a  spur,  which  encloses  two  spurs  of  the  upper  leaflets  oi 
the  nectary.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  straight,  oblong  capsules.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Stavesacre  seeds  are  about  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat,  irregularly 
triangular,  wrinkled,  externally  brown,  internally  whitish  and  oily.  They  have  a  slight  but 
disagreeable  odour,  and  an  extremely  acrid,  bitter,  hot,  nauseous  tast*.  Their  virtues  ar# 
extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  Analyzed  by  MM.  Lassaigne  and  FeneuUe,  they  yielded  a 
brown  and  a  yellow  bitter  principle,  a  volatile  oil,  a  fixed  oil,  albumen,  an  uzoiizcd  sub- 
Btance,  a  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter,  mineral  salts,  and  a  peculiar  organic  alkali  called 
deljhine  or  delphinia^  which  exists  in  the  seeds  combined  with  an  excess  of  malic  acid.  It  is 
white,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste,  fusible  by  heat  and  becoming  hard 
and  brittle  upon  cooling,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  decoction  of  the  seeds 
with  magnesia,  collecting  the  precipitate,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
delphinia,  and  yields  it  upon  evaporation.  According  to  M.  Couerbe,  it  is  impure  as  thus 
obtained,  consisting  of  three  distinct  principles;  one  of  a  resinous  nature,  separated  from 
its  sulution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  another  distinguished 
by  its  insolubility  in  ether,  and  named  by  M.  Couerbe  staphUain;  and  the  third  soluble  both 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  considered  as  pure  delphiuia.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.y  xix.  510.) 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  but 
have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  their  violence.  Powdered  and  mixed  wiiii  lard,  they 
are  employed  in  some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  to  destroy  lice  in  the  hair.  An  infusion  in 
vinegar  has  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  A  preparation  made  by  mixing  three  parts 
of  the  seeds  in  fine  powder  with  five  parts  of  lard,  and  maintaining  the  mixture  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212°  for  twenty-four  hours,  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Bourguignon  as  very  eSica- 
cious  in  the  itch.  {^Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  acr.,  xviii.  421.)  M.  Bazin  has  obtained  good  efi'ects 
from  the  external  and  internal  use  of  stavesacre  in  eczema.  He  gave  the  extract  in  the  dose 
of  a  grain  and  a  half  from  four  to  twelve  times  a  day.  (Ann.  de  Therap.^  1851,  p.  18.)  A 
strong  tincture  has  been  employed  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatism.  In  some  countries  the 
seeds  are  used  to  intoxicate  fish  in  the  same  manner  as  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Delphinia  is  highly  poisonous,  exerting  its  effects  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  Experi- 
ments made  by  Drs.  Falck  and  Rorig  on  the  lower  animals  show  that,  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  veins,  it  produces  death  by  asphyxia,  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  local  irritation,  convulsive  movements,  and  extreme  anaesthesia,  without  apparent 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions  until  the  moment  before  death.  Introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  caused  salivation,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoia,  without  other  signs  of  absorption. 
(Arch.  Gen.,  Ae  tir.,  xxx.  482.)  Similar  results  were  subsequently  obtained  by  Dr.  Van 
Praag.  who  found  also  that  the  nerves  of  motion  were  paralyzed  as  well  as  those  of  sensa- 
tion. After  death,  congestion  of  the  cerebral  membranes,  heart,  great  veins,  and  liver  was 
observed.  Dr.  Turnbull,  in  his  work  ^'On  the  Medical  Properties  of  the  Ranunculacex,"  states 
that  pure  delphinia  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  grains  a  day,  in  doses  of 
half  a  grain  each,  witliout  exciting  vomiting,  and  without  producing  much  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, though  it  sometimes  purges.  In  most  instances  it  proves  diuretic,  and  gives  rise  to 
sensations  of  heat  and  tingling  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Externally,  it  acts  like  vera- 
tria;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Turnbull,  produces  more  redness  and  burning,  and  less  tingling 
than  that  subi^tancc.  He  has  employed  it  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  paralysis.  It  may 
be  applied  by  friction,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  alcoholic  solution,  in  proportions  varying 
from  ten  (o  thirty  grains  of  the  alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  the  vehicle;  and  the  friction  should 
be  continued  till  a  pungent  sensation  is  produced.  W. 

STERCULIA  ACUMINATA.  This  is  a  large  African  tree,  known  as  the  source  of  the 
kola  nutn  of  Guinea.  As  this  page  was  going  to  the  press,  we  saw  the  announcement,  in  the 
Pharvi'i'-- •'"■''  /'■"•'•/  F'-'t  1805,  p.  407),  that  Dr.  Danicll  has  discovered  in  these  nuts  a 
crystal  he  believes  to  be  them,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  calle<l  cnjfein. 

He  wa  <' examination  bv  noticing  that,  after  taking  a  decoction  of  the 

seeds,  he  wiis  uflected  witl»  long-continued  loss  of  .»<leep.  W. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  Aeidum  Succinicum.  This  ncid  in  obtained  by  distilling  amber.  (See 
Sueeinutn.)  The  product  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  impure  succinic  acid,  asjtnciated  with 
empyreumatic  oil.  (See  Olrum  Succini.)  By  filtering  the  liquor  the  solution  of  the  impure 
acid  pa.HHos  through,  whil««  the  oil  is  absorlM*)!  by  the  paper.  The  acid  niny  lie  purified  by 
boilint:  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  twice  \i»  bulk  of  water,  and  then  cvapo- 
\:\'-  ■  •  ■  stailize.  .'^hould  the  cryst  i'  -  '  '  v  .  tlie  treatment  with  nitric  acid 
•1  '  ated  until  they  arc  so.  ud  artificially  by  the  action  of 

r.'- 'U  the  fatly  acids,  and  unl-.    .  -  >'iimsianceH     M    I)i'm»ii'iii.«  ob- 

tained it  from  malate  oi  lime,  subjected  to  t  itod  by  ca  <  was 

oonvertod  into  succinate  of  lime,  which  wu>  i  used  by  sul^     .        >  .as  to 
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/ieVl  siu'cinic  acid.  For  the  details  of  the  process  for  obtaining  succinic  acid  from  malate 
)f  ilue,  see  the  paper  of  E.  J.  Kohl,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Fharmacy  for  July,  1856. 
Buc'jinic  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  white,  transparent  solid,  crystallizing  in  prisms,  and  hav- 
ing a  soiuewhat  acrid  taste.  It  dissolves  in  live  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  twice  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  so  in  ether.  Nitric  acid 
is  without  action  on  it.  It  melts  at  3Go°,  and  boils  without  alteration  at  478°.  It  sublimes, 
however,  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  According  to  Wnckenroder,  it  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  tartaric  acid,  soaked  in  oil  of  amber.  Crystallized  from  its  solution  in  water, 
its  formula  is  C^HjOj-f  HO.  The  sublimed  acid  has  the  formula  2C^Il203+I10.  Some  che- 
mists double  the  equivalent  of  this  acid,  and  make  its  formula  Cgll^Og. 

Succinic  acid,  though  formerly  officinal,  is  at  present  seldom  used  in  medicine.  It  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  a  product  of  vital  action,  having  been  detected  by  M.  Heintz  in  the 
colourless  liquid  found  in  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Sept.  1850.) 
One  of  its  salts,  succinate  of  ammonia^  has  been  used  with  great  alleged  success  in  delirium 
tremens.    This  salt  is  occasionally  used  as  a  precipitant  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  15. 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  IRON.  This  double  salt  was  brought  forward  by  Sir 
James  Murray,  of  Dublin,  as  an  astringent,  styptic,  and  vermifuge.  His  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  not  very  clearly  expressed;  but  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  formed  by  dissolving 
alumina  and  carbonate  of  iron,  both  recently  precipitated,  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  duly  eva- 
porating the  solution.  Sir  James  recommends  it  in  chronic  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  fluor  albus, 
and  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diarrhoea  which  attend  hectic  fever  and  consumption. 
Externally  he  found  it  a  powerful  styptic,  useful  as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  tonsils 
and  uvula,  and  in  salivation,  as  an  injection  in  hemorrhages,  and  as  a  wash  for  foul  and 
flabby  ulcers.  The  dose  for  internal  exhibition  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  dissolved  in  some 
aromatic  water.  This  salt  probably  consists  of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  combined  with  ter- 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.    It  is,  therefore,  not  an  alum.  B. 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA.  Baryta  Sulphas.  Ed.,  Dub.  Having  been  omitted  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  this  salt  is  no  longer  officinal;  but,  from  its  former  position,  re- 
quires a  brief  notice  here.  The  native  sulphate  of  baryta  is  used  in  pharmacy  with  the 
same  view  as  the  native  carbonate;  namely,  to  obtain  chloride  of  barium.  The  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  for  this  purpose  the  carbonate  of  baryta;  but  the  Ed.  and  Dub. 
Colleges  gave  a  separate  formula  for  the  use  of  either  the  carbonate  or  sulphate,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator.  (See  Barii  Chloridum.)  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  a  heavy,  lamellar,  brit- 
tle mineral,  varying  in  sp.gr.  from  4-4  to  4-6.  It  is  generally  translucent,  but  sometimes 
transparent  or  opaque,  and  its  usual  colour  is  white  or  flesh-red.  When  crystallized,  it  is 
usually  in  very  flat  rhombic  prisms.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  strongly  decrepitates,  and  melts 
into  a  white  enamel,  which,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  falls  to  powder.  It  is  thus 
partially  converted  into  sulphuret  of  barium,  and,  if  applied  to  the  tongue,  will  give  a  taste 
like  that  of  putrid  eggs,  arising  from  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  consists 
of  one  eq.  of  acid  40,  and  one  of  baryta  76-7  =  llG-7.  This  salt,  on  account  of  its  great 
insolubility,  is  not  poisonous.  Ground  to  fine  powder,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  white 
lead,  but  impairs  the  quality  of  that  pigment.  The  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  under  the 
name  oi permanent  white  or  blanc-fix,  is  much  used  in  the  arts  as  a  water-colour.  It  is  made  from 
both  the  native  sulphate  and  carbonate.  It  forms  a  dazzling  white  colour,  unalterable  by 
light,  heat,  air,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper  hang 
ings,  and  for  mixing  with  other  colours,  the  tone  of  which  it  does  not  impair.  B. 

SULPHATE  OF  NICKEL.  Niccoli  Sulphas.  This  salt  is  formed  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  nickel  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. The  carbonate  is  procured  by  dissolving  the  impure  arscniuret  of  nickel,  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  speiss,  coarsely  powdered  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  in 
nitromuriatic  acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
water,  which  takes  up  the  impure  chloride  of  nickel,  and  leaves  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of 
the  insoluble  arseniate  of  iron.  The  liquid  is  then  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  which  precipitates  the  copper,  and,  after  filtration, 
boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  sesquioxidize  any  remaining  iron.  The  cold  liquid,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  is  next  treated  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  gradually  added, 
which  throws  down  the  iron  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solution,  contain- 
ing the  chloride  of  nickel  nearly  pure,  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  by  double 
decomposition,  throws  down  a  pale-green  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  nickel.  Sulj  hate  of 
nickel  is  in  the  form  of  emerald-green  crystals,  efflorescent  in  the  air,  soluble  iu  three 
parts  of  cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  a  sweet,  astringent  taste. 
"When  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms,  it  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  40,  one  of 
protoxide  of  nickel  37-5,  and  seven  of  water  68  =  140  5.  (NiO,S08-|-7HO.) 

Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  made  some  therapeutic  trials  with  this  salt,  and  fourd 
it  to  act  as  a  gentle  tonic,  like  the  preparations  of  iron  and  quinia,  yet  somewhat  •lift'er- 
ently.    He  used  it  successfully  in  a  case  of  severe  and  obstinate  periodic  headar^he    Th« 
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dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  of  sim 
pie  solution.  In  large  doses  it  is  liable  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  especially  on  an 
empty  stomach.   (See  Braiihwaite^s  Retrospect,  xxvii.  440.)  B. 

SULPHOCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM,  rotaaii  Stilphocyanidum,  This  salt  is  preparecs 
by  fusing  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  a  low  red  heal,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  dried  fenocyauida 
of  potassium,  and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water;  and.  to  decompose  some  sulpliocyinide  of  iron,  the  solution  is  treated  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  which  throws  down  the  iron  as  a  carbonate,  and  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  The  whole  is  then  boiled  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  filtered  to  separate  the  precipitated  iron,  and  evaporated  that  crystals  may 
form.  These  are  puntied  from  carbonate  of  poiasi<a  by  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which 
takes  up  the  sulphocyanide  and  leaves  the  carbonate.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  al- 
lowed to  crystallize.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  in  long,  striated,  anhydrous  prisms, 
deliquescent  in  a  moist  atmo2>phere,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  a  cooling,  some- 
what biting  taste.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  medicine  by  Soemmering,  as  a  substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  on  the  ground  that  it  possesses  the  same  the- 
rapeutic properties,  without  their  inconveniences.  B. 

SULPUUKET  OF  CALCIUM.  Calcii  Sulphuretujn.  Hydrosulphate  of  Lime.  This  com- 
pound is  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  through  water 
holding  lime  in  suspension.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  paste  of  a  greenish-gray  colour,  and 
exhaling  a  strong  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  used  as  a  diydatory,  and  is  applied 
in  a  layer  on  the  part  which  is  to  be  deprived  of  hair.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  it  is 
removed  with  a  wet  sponge,  which  at  the  same  time  detaches  the  hairs.  On  account  of  this 
preparation  giving  out  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  must  not  be  applied  near  the  mouth  or 
nose.  An  impure  aqueous  soluiion  of  sulphuret  of  calcium,  necessarily  containing  hypo- 
sulphite of  lime  from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  is  used  with  great  huccoss,  in  Belgium, 
in  itch,  the  cure  of  which  it  effects  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  made  by  boiling  together  one  part  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  two  of  lime,  and  ten  of  water.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  ihe  clear 
part  poured  off,  and  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.  For  an  explanation  of  the  reaction 
which  takes  place,  see  Sulphur  J'necipitatum,  page  135n.  The  patient,  after  having  been 
well  washed  with  soap  and  tepid  water  in  a  bath,  is  rubbed  over  with  the  liquid,  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  second  bath  is  then  taken,  which 
completes  the  cure.  The  preparation,  when  it  dries,  leaves  on  the  skin  a  thin  layer  of  the 
sulphur  compound,  which  destroys  the  itch  insect  and  its  eggs.  B. 

SULPHURET  OF  IRON.  Fkrbi  Sulphuretu.m.  Fd.,  Dub.  This  former  officinal  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges,  merits  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  as 
the  source  whence  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  so  much  used  both  in  the  preparation  and  testing 
of  :  ,  is  most  conveniently  obtained.    The  following  is  the  late  Dublin  process  for 

pr*  ♦'Take  of  rods  of  Iron,  of  the  size  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails, 

aiii,  ...-,..  ,..'  number.  Having  raised  them  to  a  strong  red  or  white  heat,  apply  tliom  in 
succession  by  their  heated  extremities  to  sticks  of  Sulphur,  operating  so  that  the  melted 
Sulphuret,  as  it  is  formed,  may  drop  into  a  stone  cistern  filled  with  water,  and  be  thus 
protected  from  oxidation.  The  water  being  poured  off,  let  the  product  be  separated  from 
the  Sulphur  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and,  when  dried,  let  it  be  enclosed  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle."  {Dub.)  Iron  and  sulphur  form  a  number  of  sulphurets,  among  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  proiosulphuret  and  sesquisulphuret,  corresponding  with  the  protoxide  and 
gesquioxido  of  iron,  the  bisulphurei  or  cubic  pyrites,  and  magnetic  pyrites,  which  is  u  com- 
pound of  five  eqs.  of  proiosulphuret,  and  one  of  bisulphuret.  When  the  sulphuret  is  ob- 
tained by  ilie  application  of  solid  sulphur  to  white-hot  iron,  the  product  corresponds  with 
magnetic  pyrites;  but,  when  procured  by  heating  flowers  of  sulphur  with  an  excess  of 
iron  filings,  as  directed  in  a  former  Edinburgh  process,  a  protosulphurct  is  formed  mixed 
with  metallic  iron.  When  sulphur  is  applied  to  white-hot  iron  over  water,  the  metal  ap- 
pears to  becom«*  hotter,  burn.n  with  HrinfillaMons  in  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms 
instantly  the  .  which,  b<ii  rutively  fusible,  melts  into  globules,  and  drops 

into  the  waf'  •  rvos  to  pm  .  m. 

T' '•  '  '"  •■  !  he  late  Dublin  procoM,  has  a  yr"--"  '   -nlour 

BTi  water  it  is  in  rhe  f<trm  of  browm  clo- 
bul  ^  .  When  pure  it  furnishes  a  yellow  ^  .and 
dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  without  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and  with 
the  pro<luclion  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  (sulphuretted  hy«trugeig,  free  from  admixture  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  noi  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  nrvl,  a  portion  of  uncombintd  sul- 
phur being  left  The  fused  globules  have  Ihe  ootnp(>!«iiinn  ;')K««.S  i-FeS...  or,  according  to  some, 
6FeS  :  I"  "'  '  •  •  •  ■  •,  •  .  .  •  •  »  -  ,.  pro<Iuc- 
tion  of  1  id.  Wa- 
ter is  di; ,         ..   .;     ..J ps- ; V..,..  ;..,   ^..., ;......  .. ....,  ...jiio  acid, 

while  the  oxygen  converts  the  iron  into  protoxide,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
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Hydroiulphurie  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  smell  like  that  of  putrid  eggs.  Its  sp.  gr.  in 
1-1 7%2.  It  saturates  bases,  with  which  it  forms  salts  called  hydrosulphates,  sulphohydratea,  or 
hydrosulphurets.    It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphur  16,  and  one  of  hydrogen  1  =  17.         B. 

SUMBUL.  Jatamansi.  Musk-root.  Under  the  nftme  of  sumbul  or  jatamansi,  a  root  has 
long  been  used  in  India,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  perfume,  an  incense  in 
religious  ceremonies,  and  medicinally.  It  is  the  product  of  an  unknown  plant,  supposed  to 
be  umbelliferous,  and,  from  the  character  of  the  root,  to  grow  in  low  wet  places.  The  plant 
is  said  to  inhabit  no  part  of  British  India,  but  the  regions  to  the  north  and  east  of  it,  as 
Ncpaul,  Bootan,  Bucharia,  &c.  The  root  is  taken  northward  to  Russia,  and  renches  the  rest 
of  Europe  through  St.  Petersburg.  The  physicians  of  Moscow  and  St,  Petersburg  were  the 
first  to  employ  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Dr.  Granville  first  introduced  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  It  has  recently  also  been  imported  into 
England  from  India,  whither  it  was  brought  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior. 

The  medicine  comes  in  transverse  sections,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  dusky,  light-brown,  wrinkled  epidermis,  and 
an  Interior  porous  structure,  consisting  of  coarse,  irregular,  easily  separable  fibres.  The 
fresh  cut  surface  of  a  transverse  section  presents,  within  the  epidermis,  an  exterior  white 
and  spotted  layer,  and  an  inner  yellow  substance  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  rooL 
Examined  by  means  of  a  microscope,  it  exhibits  translucent  points  which  probably  repre- 
sent starch  granules.  Sumbul  has  a  strong  odour,  very  much  resembling  that  of  musk, 
which  it  retains  even  when  long  kept.  The  taste,  at  first  feebly  sweetish,  becomes  alter  a  time 
bitterish  and  balsamic,  but  not  disagreeable;  and  a  strong  aroma  is  developed  under  mas- 
tication, diffusing  itself  with  a  sensation  of  warmth  through  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  ren- 
dering the  breath  fragrant.  This  eiFect,  however,  is  much  diminished  by  time.  That  brought 
from  India  differs  somewhat  from  the  Russian,  being  of  closer  texture,  more  dense  and  firm, 
and  of  a  reddish  tint.   [Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xxiv.  174,  fi  om  Pharin.  Journ.) 

The  root  has  been  analyzed  by  Reinsch  and  other  German  chemists,  and  found  to  contain 
volatile  oil,  two  balsamic  resins,  one  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  other  in  ether,  wax,  gum,  starch, 
a  bitter  substance  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  a  crystallizable  acid,  which  Reinsch  pro- 
poses to  call  sumbulic  acid,  and  saline  matter.  The  musk-like  odour  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  balsamic  resins,  and  probably  depends  on  some  principle  associated  with  them  not 
yet  isolated.    The  volatile  oil  yielded  by  distillation  has  a  taste  like  that  of  peppermint. 

The  virtues  of  the  drug  appear  to  be  those  of  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  used  by  the  Rus- 
sian physicians  in  low  fevers  of  a  typhous  character,  and  in  asthenic  cases  of  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  them  with  asserted  success  in  malignant  cho- 
lera. The  authors,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1853  to  St.  Petersburg,  were 
informed  by  Dr.  Thielmann,  physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  he 
depended  mainly  on  this  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  having  found  it  gu* 
perior  in  its  composing  influence  over  that  complaint  even  to  opium.  Dr.  Granville  recom- 
mends it  in  gastric  spasms,  hysteria,  chlorosis,  amenorrhcea,  dysmenorrhoea,  palsy  of  the 
limbs,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  It  is  given  in  substance,  infusion,  decoction, 
and  alcoholic  and  ethereal  tincture.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  precision  in  relation  to  the 
dose;  but  it  is  inferrible,  from  the  accounts  of  the  drug,  that  it  may  be  used  very  much  as 
we  use  valerian.  The  facts  above  stated  are  taken  chiefly  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Granville, 
published  in  London,  A.  D.  1850. 

Dr.  Murawieff,  of  Russia,  prepares  the  resin,  which  he  considers  as  the  active  principle, 
by  macerating  th^  root  first  in  water,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  washing 
it  well  with  cold  water,  drying  it,  treating  it  with  alcohol,  filtering  the  tincture,  adding  a 
little  lime  and  again  filtering,  separating  the  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  agitating  with  animal 
charcoal,  again  filtering,  distilling  off  nearly  all  the  alcohol,  mixing  the  residuum  with  water, 
driving  off'  the  remaining  alcohol,  and,  finally,  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and 
drying  it.  The  resin  thus  obtained  is  whitish,  translucent,  softening  between  the  fingers, 
combustible  without  residue,  of  an  acid  taste,  and  an  aromatic  smell,  like  that  of  the  root. 
Dr.  Murawieff  gives  it  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two,  in  the  form  of  pill,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  with  or  without  opium,  and  has  found  it  useful  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
slow  of  resolution,  in  the  moist  asthma  of  old,  anemic,  and  scorbutic  patients,  in  atonio 
dysentery,  leucorrhoea,  hypochondriasis,  and  hysteria.  {Dub.  Quart.  Journ.,  Feb.  1855,  p 
252,  from  Med.  Zeit.  Rusdand.)  Prof.  Procter  has  published  a  formula  for  a  fluid  extract,  of 
"which  the  dose  is  from  15  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  {Am.  Journ.  ofFharm.^  xxvii.  238.)| 

SWIETENIA  FEBRIFUGA.  A  large  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  bark  is  the 
part  employed.  It  is  smooth  and  red  internally,  rough  and  gray  on  the  outer  surface,  of 
a  feeble  aromatic  odour,  and  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  Water  extracts  its  virtues  by  infu- 
sion or  decoction.  It  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
bark^  to  which  it  is  somewhat  analogous  in  medical  properties.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  thirty  grains  lo  half  a  drachm.    The  watery  extract  has  the  virtues  of  the  bark. 

The  Swietenia  Mahuffoni,  or  mahogany  tree,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts 
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of  tropical  America,  has  also  a  bitter  astringent  bark,  which  resembles  that  of  S.  febrifuge 
in  yirtucs  as  well  as  in  sensible  properties.  The  wo-!  ♦"  -'^-^  <ree  is  the  mahogany  so  muci 
used  in  oi'namcnlal  wood-work.    The  bark  oi  S.  ^V  -  used  on  the  coast  of  Africa 

in  the  cure  of  iulermittents;  and  M.  Caventou  hii«  i  an  alkaloid  from  it,  which 

has  been  suggested  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  quiuia.  (isee  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci,,  N.  S.« 
XX.  168.)  W. 

SYMPHYTUM  OFFICINALE.  Comfrey.  A  perennial  European  plant,  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  medical  use.  Its  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  spindle-shaped,  branched, 
oAen  more  than  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  long,  externally  smooth  and  blackish,  internally 
white,  fleshy,  and  juicy.  By  drying  it  becomes  wrinkled,  of  a  tirm  horny  consistence,  and 
of  a  dark  colour  within.  It  is  almost  inodorous,  and  has  a  mucilaginoui),  feebly  astringent 
taste.  Among  its  constituents  are  mucilage  iu  great  abundance,  and  a  ^inail  quantity  of 
tannin.  It  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary,  but  has  lost  its  credit  in  this  re- 
spect. Its  virtues  are  chietiy  those  of  a  demulcent,  and  it  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
all  the  purposes  to  which  the  marshmallaw  is  applied.  It  is  a  very  commou  ingredient  in 
the  domestic  cough  mixtures,  employed  iu  chronic  catarrh,  consumption,  and  other  pecto- 
ral  afl'ections.  The  most  convenient  form  of  administration  is  that  of  decoction,  Mhich  may 
be  made  either  from  the  fresh  or  dried  root.  According  to  Lewis,  comfrey  root  yields  to 
water  a  larger  proportion  of  mucilage  than  the  root  of  Althaea.  W. 

SYRIXGA  VULGARIS.  Common  Lilac.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  common  garden  plant 
have  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste,  and  have  been  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  In 
some  parts  of  France,  they  are  said  to  be  employed  habitually  by  the  country  people  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fever;  and  they  were  recommended  by  Cruveilhier  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  complaint.  The  fruit  was  examined  by  MM.  Petroz  and  Kobinet,  who  found 
a  sweet  and  a  bitter  principle.  The  latter  was  afterwards  obtained  pure  by  M.  Meillet,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  lilacin.  The  green  capsules,  which  yield  it  in  largest  proportion,  are 
boiled  in  water,  the  decoction  is  concentrated,  subacetate  of  lead  is  added,  the  liquor  ia 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  magnesia  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residuum  is  powdered,  digested  in  water  at  90°  or  100°,  and 
then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal.  The  alcoholic  solution,  being 
filtered  and  concentrated,  yields  lilacin  upon  cooling.  This  principle,  though  not  alkaline^ 
is  thought  by  M.  .Meillet  to  exist  in  the  fruit  combined  with  malic  acid.  It  is  crystalliiable, 
bitter,  and  insoluble  in  water.  [Am.  Journ.  of  I'harm.,  xiv.  139,  from  Journ.  de  Pharm.)    W. 

TACAMAIIAC.  Tacamahaca.  The  resinous  substance,  commonly  known  by  this  name,  if 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Fagara  oclandra  of  Linn.  [Elaphrium  tomentotuni,  Jacq., 
Amyris  fomentoga,  Spreng.),  a  tree  of  considerable  sir.c,  growing  in  the  island  of  Curayoa, 
and  in  Venezuela.  The  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  and  hardens  on  exposure.  As  brought 
into  the  nuuket,  it  is  in  irregularly  shaped  pieces  of  various  sizes,  some  not  larger  than  a 
inustanl  i-e<il.  others  as  much  as  an  inch  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  is  usually 
light-yellowi-})  '••  -...1.1^1.  K..,,„.n;  but  in  the  larger  masses  is  more  or  less  diversified.  The 
pieces  are  in  i  nt.  though  frequently  covered  with  powder  upou  their  sur- 

face, so  as  li)  •  I'urcntly  opaque.    They  are  heavier  than  water,  brittle,  and 

pulveriiable,  l»jilf-yellow  powder.    Their  odour  is  resinous  and  agreeable,  their 

taste  bitter,  1  iiid  somewhat  acrid.     Exposed  to  heat  they  melt  and  exhale  % 

ffitronger  odour.  Tacuiiiuhac  is  partially  soluble  iu  alcohol,  and  completely  so  in  ether  and 
the  fixotl  oils.    It  consists  of  resin  with  a  little  volatile  oil. 

Another  variety  is  obtained  from  the  Ea.«t  Indies,  and  called  tacamahaca  oricntale,  or  taca- 
mahuc'i  in  Ifsiu.  It  is  hupposfd  to  be  derived  from  the  Calophyllum  Ittofht/Uiun,  and  comes 
inio  ii,.  tn.,i',..  r  III  trounl-shells  covered  with  rush  leaves.  It  is  of  a  i)ale-ycllow  colour  in- 
cliii  '){htly  translucent,  soft,  and  adhesive,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  an 

aroii  i!ij«te.    It  is  at  present  very  rare  in  commerce.    The  tree  which  yields 

tltis  rexiu  pi  u<lkici-.s  a  drupCf  about  as  large  as  u  plum,  from  the  seeds  of  which  50  per  cent, 
of  a  pro^ni«h  y<n<>w  fixe^l  oil  is  obtained  by  expression,  used  in  India  for  lamps,  and  As  t 
locr  (./our/i.  </<•  /'A<irm.,  Juillct,  1801.  p.  23.) 

(■  I  her  varieties  uf  tncanmhac,  whicii,  however,  are  little  known. 

Aniwiij;  III.  Ill  .  '  ;"k-grocn  resin,  said  to  be  procured  from  the  CalophyUum 

TucamaJiaca,  ^'i  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 

TacnmahiK:  ,       ^     ^  esteemed  as  an  internal  remedy,  but  is  now  employed 

medicinAlly  only  in  the  compusitiuu  of  ointments  and  plasters,  and  little  even  for  this 
purpose.  Its  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  turpentines.  It  is  somcLimes  used 
as  incense.  W. 

TANNATK  OP  ALITMIVA.  Ahtminir  T^nnnt.  Mr.  Rogers  Harrison,  of  London,  has  em- 
ployed an  aqu  nioh  he  calls  by  this  name,  as  an  it\)ection  ia 
gonorrhoea.  :<:  issed.  He  makes  it  of  such  a  strength  as  to 
produce  smarting.  1  iu>  HuoHinnce  is  uescnucd  to  be  in  crystals,  about  the  site  of  those  of 
ioarse  sugar,  of  a  dirty-yellowiik  ookttr,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  wator.  {Lond,  Mt^ 
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Gaz.y  \\\\.  853.)  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  is  the  substance  employed  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Tannate  of  alumina  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Prof.  Procter  tried  to  make  a 
soluble  tannate  of  this  earth,  but  without  success:  and,  from  the  description  of  the  sub- 
stance used  by  Mr.  Harrison,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  tannic  acid 
ai.d  alum.  [Am.  Joum.  of  T harm.,  Jan.  18o3,  p.  25.)  B, 

TANNATE  OF  IRON.  Ferri  Tannas.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  44  parts  of 
precipitated  subcarbonate  of  iron,  moderately  dried,  in  a  boiling  solution  of  9  parts  of  pure 
tannic  acitl,  evaporating  the  solution  at  the  temperature  of  176°,  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  until 
it  becomes  thicl^  pouring  it  out  on  a  glass  or  porcelain  plate,  and  drying  it  with  a  gentle 
heat.  As  thus  obtained,  tannate  of  iron  is  in  flat  pieces,  of  a  crimson  colour,  without  taste, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  It  acts  as  an  astringent  and  tonic,  and  may  be  given  in  chlorosis, 
in  the  dose  of  from  eight  to  thirty  grains,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  made  into  pills.  Ink  is 
an  aqueous  sohition  of  the  tanno-gallate  of  iron,  and  probably  possesses  similar  medical 
properties.    It  is  a  popular  application  to  ringworm.  B. 

TANNATE  OF  LEAD.  Plumbi  Tannas.  This  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  concentrated 
infusion  of  oak  bark  with  acetate  of  lead,  added  drop  by  drop.  It  has  been  used  as  an 
external  application  with  success  by  Dr.  Fantonetti  in  two  cases  of  white  swelling  of  the 
knee-joint.  He  employed  it  at  first  mixed  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  lard,  and  after- 
wards pure,  the  fresh  precipitate  admitting  of  application  as  an  ointment.  Autenrieth 
recommends  it  as  a  dressing  to  gangrenous  ulcers;  and  it  is  probably  peculiarly  effica- 
cious in  bed-sores.  With  this  intention,  the  precipitate,  either  uncombined,  or  mixed  in 
its  dry  state  with  simple  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the  ounce,  may  be 
spread  on  linen,  and  applied  to  the  sore.  The  preparation  here  described  is  a  bitannate. 
Other  tannates  of  lead  exist.  B. 

TARTRATE  OF  SODA.  Sodse  Tartras.  This  salt,  in  crystals,  has  been  recommended  by 
M.  Delioux  as  an  agreeable  purgative,  almost  without  taste,  and  acting  with  power  equal 
to  that  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drachms.  The  soda  ponders,  so  much 
used  in  the  United  States,  form  an  extemporaneous  tartrate  of  soda,  somewhat  aerated 
with  carbonic  acid.  [See page  1305.)  B. 

TEA.  The  plant  which  furnishes  tea — Thea  Chinensis — is  an  evergreen  shrub,  belonging 
to  the  class  and  order  Monadelphia  Polyandria  of  the  sexual  system  (Polyaudria  Mono- 
gynia,  Linn.),  and  to  the  natural  order  Ternstromiaceai.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  eight 
feet  high,  though  capable,  in  a  favourable  situation,  of  attaining  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 
It  has  numerous  alternate  branches,  furnished  with  elliptical-oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed 
leaves,  which  are  serrate  except  at  the  base,  smooth  on  both  sides,  green,  shining,  marked 
with  one  rib  and  many  transverse  veins,  and  supported  alternately  upon  short  footstalks. 
They  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  flowers 
are  either  solitary,  or  supported,  two  or  three  together,  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  of  considerable  size,  not  unlike  those  of  the  myrtle  in  appearance,  consisting  of  a  short 
green  calyx  with  five  or  six  lobes,  of  a  corolla  with  from  four  to  nine  large  unequal  snow- 
white  petals,  of  numerous  stamens  with  yellow  anthers  and  connected  at  their  base,  and  of 
a  pistil  with  a  three-parted  style.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  and  three-seeded  capsule.  It 
has  not  been  certainly  determined  whether  more  than  one  species  of  the  tea-plant  exists. 
Linnjfius  admitted  two  species— 71  Bohea  and  T.viridis — diifering  in  the  number  of  their 
petals;  but  this  ground  of  distinction  is  untenable,  as  the  petals  are  known  to  vary  very 
much  in  the  same  plant.  Hayne  makes  three  species — T.  stricta,  T.  Bohea,  and  T.  viridia — 
which  are  distinguished  severally  by  the  shape  of  their  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  direction 
of  the  footstalk.  De  Candolle  admits  but  one  species,  with  two  varieties — the  viridis  or 
green  tea,  with  "lanceolate  flat  leaves,  three  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,"  and  the 
Bohea,  with  "elliptical  oblong,  subrugose  leaves,  twice  as  long  as  broad."  Lindley  recog- 
nises the  two  Linnaean  species,  distinguishing  them  by  the  leaves,  Avhich  in  T.  viridis  are 
acuminate,  and  emarginate  at  the  apex,  and  in  T.  Bohea  are  smaller,  flatter,  darker  green, 
with  small  serratures,  and  terminate  gradually  in  a  point,  but  are  not  at  all  acuminate  or 
emarginate.  [Flora  Medica,  120.) 

The  tea-plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  in  both  countries,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  former.  In  Japan  it  forms  hedgerows  around  the  rice  and  corn- 
fields; in  China,  whence  immense  quantities  of  tea  are  exported,  whole  fields  are  devoted 
to  its  culture.  It  is  propagated  from  the  seeds,  which  are  planted  in  holes  at  certain  di&- 
tancexS,  six  or  eight  seeds  being  placed  in  each  hole,  in  order  to  ensure  the  growth  of  one. 
In  three  years  the  plant  yields  leaves  for  collection,  and  in  six  attains  the  height  of  a  man. 
When  from  seven  to  ten  years  old  it  is  cut  down,  in  order  that  the  numerous  shoots  which 
issue  from  the  stump  may  afford  a  large  product  of  leaves.  These  ai-e  picked  separately 
by  the  hand.  Three  harvests,  according  to  Koempfer,  are  usually  made  during  the  year; 
the  first  at  the  end  of  February,  the  second  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  third  in 
June.  As  the  youngest  leaves  are  the  best,  the  product  of  the  first  collection  is  most 
valuable,  while  that  of  the  third,  consisting  of  the  oldest  leaves,  is  comparati^ulj'  litilt 
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esteemed.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two  harvests  are  made;  but  care  is  always  taken  to 
asfiort  the  leaves  according  to  their  age;  and  thus  originate  numerous  commercial  varie- 
ties of  tea.  The  character  of  the  plant,  dependent  upon  the  soil,  situation,  •'limaie,  and 
culture,  has  also  a  great  influence  upon  the  value  of  the  leaves.  It  is  saia  that  the  beat 
tea  is  procured  from  the  shrubs  which  grow  upon  the  sides  of  steep  hills  with  a  southern 
exposure.  Though  the  plant  grows  both  about  Pekin  in  the  north  and  Canton  in  the  south 
of  China,  it  is  said  to  attain  greater  perfection  in  the  intermediate  country,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Nankin,  for  instance,  where  the  climate  is  neither  so  cold  as  in  the  first-men- 
tioned vicinity,  nor  so  hot  as  in  the  second.  Some  of  the  commercial  varieties  have  their 
origin  in  this  cause:  and  it  is  highly  probable,  though  the  fact  has  not  been  certainly  proved, 
that  difference  in  species  may  be  another  source  of  diversity.  After  having  been  gathered, 
the  leaves  are  (Iried  by  artificial  heat  in  shallow  iron  pans,  from  which  they  are  removed 
while  still  hot,  and  rolled  with  the  fingers,  or  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  be  brought 
into  the  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  commerce.  The  odour  of  the  tea  leaves  themselves 
is  very  slight;  and  it  is  customary  to  mix  with  tiiem  the  flowers  of  certain  aromatic  plants, 
as  those  of  the  orange,  different  species  of  jasmine,  the  rose,  Olea  fragrant,  and  Camellia 
Sasanquoy  in  order  to  render  them  pleasant  to  the  smell.  The  flowers  are  afterwards  sepa- 
rated by  sifting  or  otherwise.  (See  Phann.  Journ.,  xv.  112.)  The  cultivation  of  tea  has 
been  successfully  introduced  into  Brazil,  and  into  the  British  possessions  in  India.  In 
18G1,  about  2U,0!>0  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation  in  Assam,  and  are  said  to  have 
yielded  1,705,130  pounds  of  tea  in  that  year.  {^GalUgnanis  Messenger,  Jan.  20th,  1802,  from 
the  London  Times.)  Mrs.  Ida  Pfeiffer  states,  in  her  ''Second  Journey  round  the  World"  TAm. 
ed.,  1837,  p.  127),  that  tea  cultivated  in  Java  is  occasionally  sent  to  Europe.  Attempts  have 
been  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  to  introduce  the  tea-culture  into  the 
U.  States.  Large  numbers  of  the  seeds  were,  through  arrangements  made  by  the  Patent 
Ofllce,  imported  from  China,  and,  having  been  planted  in  the  propagating  garden  at  Wash- 
ington, germinated  satisfactorily.  At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  Patent  Office  report, 
in  ISOy,  the  young  plants  continued  to  flourish,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  experiment  would  eventuate  successfully. 

Tea  is  brought  to  this  country  from  Canton  and  other  ports  of  China.  Numerous  varieties 
exist  in  commerce,  differing  in  the  shape  communicated  by  rolling,  in  colour,  in  flavour,  or 
in  strength ;  but  they  may  all  be  arranged  in  the  two  divisions  of  green  and  black  teas,  which, 
at  least  in  their  extremes,  differ  so  much  in  properties,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceiv*?  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  species. 

Properties.  Green  tea  is  characterized  by  a  dark-green  colour,  sometimes  inclining  more 
or  less  to  blue  or  brown.  It  has  a  peculiar,  refreshing,  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and  an 
astringent,  slightly  pungent,  and  agreeably  bitterish  taste.  Its  infusion  lias  a  pale  green- 
ish-yellow colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  leaves.  According  to  Mr.  VVarington,  who 
examined  numerous  varieties  of  tea  carefully  both  by  the  microscope  and  chemical  test«, 
many  of  the  green  teas  imported  into  Great  Britain  owe  their  colour  to  a  powdery  coating, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  Prussian  blue;  others  to  a  mixture  of  these  with  a  yel- 
lowish vpgnt.ible  substance;  and  others,  again,  to  sulphate  of  lime  alone.  (P/inrm.  Joum.., 
iv.  •  ~  ■  tea  is  distinguished  by  a  dark-brown  colour.    It  is  usually  less  firmly  rolled. 

an  I  m  the  green,  and  contains  the  petioles  of  the  plant  mingled  with  the  leaves. 

It-  .inter,  and  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  though  still  fragrant.   Its  taste, 

lik'  'cn  tea,  is  astringent  and  bitterish ;   but  is  less  pungent,  and  to  many  persons 

Icp-  •.   To  hot  water  it  imparts  a  brown  colour,  with  its  sensible  jtropertics  of  taste 

and  «meil.  These  vary  exceedingly  in  degree  in  the  different  varieties;  and  some  black 
teas  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  aromatic  or  agreeable  flavour.  According  to  Mr.  War- 
ington,  the  difference  between  green  and  black  tea,  in  reference  to  their  chemical  and 
physical  condition,  arises  from  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  the  latter  is  made  to  undergo, 
before  being  ;  '      I  hid.,  x.  ♦ilS. )   A  sophisticated  tea  is  largely  exported  from  China, 

con.sintin;;  ol   ;  i ea  mixed  with  sand  and  other  earth,  and  agglutinated  with  gum; 

ihfif  uiii.  1,  I  .   .  black  >..iM,r  -..loured  with  plumbago,  and  the  green  with  the  coat- 

ing to.  On  an  1  .•  teas  were  found  to  afford  from  3o  to  4.')  percent, 

of  II  genuine  yi'  'percent.  They  may  be  detected  by  not  unfolding 

when  Hteepfd  iit  boiling  water.  \iLtd.) 

AnnlvToil  by  (J.  J.  Mulder,  KX)  parts  of  green  Chinese  tea  afforded  0-79  of  volatile  oil, 
2-21  1.  0-2H  of  wax,  2  22  of  re.««in,  8T)«  of  gum,  17-81)  of  tannic  acid  of  the 

vai  M  galls.  0-43  of  thein  (caffcin),  22-HO  of  extractive,  traces  of  apotheme, 

-'  •  '  •><)  of  albumen,  17«iH  of  lignin,  and  r>-r>G  of  salts.    The  mu- 

rii  taken  up  by  diluteil  muriatic  acitl  from  tea,  previously  ex- 

naii  ,      ,  I,  alcohol,  and  water,  an<l  rontisted  of  artifni'il  imiiiin.   The 

samb  chemist  obtained  from   100  partn  of  black  Chinese  tea  0-00  of  v  1'84  of 

chlorophyll,  3  Gl  of  resin,  7-28  of  gum,  12-88  of  tannic  aci. I.  0-40  of  tlu  n),  1»'88 

of  extractive,  1-48  of  apothemc.  lU-12  of  muriatic  extract,  2-80  of  albumen.  2b  u2  uf  lignin, 
and  5-24  of  salts.  i^Annal.  der  Pharm.,  xzviii.  817.)  Dr.  Uochleder  has  found  also  a  peouliir 
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aci'l,  >%hich  he  calls  boheic  acid.  According  to  Stenhouse,  the  tannin  of  tea,  though  always 
accompanied  with  a  little  gallic  acid,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  galls;  not  being  like 
it  a  glucoside,  but  yielding,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark-brown  substance, 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.^  May,  18G2,  p.  254.)  M.  Eug.  Peligot 
obtained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  thein  or  caffein  than  was  found  by  Mulder,  the  lowest 
quantity  from  green  tea  being  2-4  percent,  and  the  highest  4-1  percent.;  but  even  this  quan- 
tity is  too  small  to  represent  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  tea.  {Joum.  dePhann.,  Seeer.,  iv. 
224. )  M.  Puccetti  found  about  twice  as  much  in  black  as  in  green  tea.  (.4m.  Joum.  o/Pharm.y 
xxviii.  234.)  The  volatile  oil  is  probably  one  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  effects  of  tea 
upon  the  nervous  system  depend.  Hence  old  teas  are  less  energetic  than  those  recently  im- 
ported; and  it  is  said  that  the  fresh  leaves  have  often  produced  dangerous  ett'ects  in  China. 
Nevertheless,  the  tannic  acid  is  not  without  influence  upon  the  system;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  both  the  extractive  and  thein  contribute  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  this  valuable 
product.  Of  these  active  ingredients,  the  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  and  extractive  are  found 
most  largely,  accoi'ding  to  the  analysis  of  Mulder,  in  the  green  tea.  Thein  is  a  crystallizable 
principle  discovered  by  Oudry.  It  was  afterwards  proved  by  Jobst  to  have  the  same  compo- 
sition as  caffein,  and  is  now  generally  considered  as  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  prin- 
ciple. It  is  also  said  to  exist  in  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  Paraguaiensis  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  Paullinia  sorbilis.  (See  Coffee,  Ilex,  and  Paullinia.)  According  to  Mulder,  thein 
exists  in  tea  combined  with  tannic  acid.  Peligot  obtained  it  by  adding  to  a  hot  infusion  of 
tea,  first  subacetate  of  lead,  and  then  ammonia,  filtering  the  liquid,  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  it,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  with  a  moderate  heat.  On  cooling, 
the  liquid  deposited  thein  abundantly,  and  yielded  an  additional  quantity  by  a  careful 
evaporation.  {Joum.  de  Phami.,  Se  sir.,  iv.  224.^  It  may  be  cheaply  prepared  by  putting 
some  old  spoiled  tea  in  an  iron  pot  covered  with  filtering  paper,  enclosing  the  whole  in  a 
cylindrical  paper  cap,  and  cautiously  applying  heat.  Thein  rises  in  vapour,  and  condenses 
on  the  paper.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  No.  178,  p.  119.)  Thein  has  a  feebly  bitter  taste;  is,  in  the 
state  of  crystals,  dissolved  by  93  parts  of  water,  158  of  alcohol,  and  298  of  ether;  melts 
at  about  350°  F.,  and  at  723°  sublimes  in  white  vapours,  which  condense  in  minute  nee- 
dles. From  its  watery  solution  few  reagents  precipitate  it.  Infusion  of  galls  causes  a  de- 
posit of  tannate  of  thein,  which  is  again,  however,  dissolved  by  heating  the  water. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tea  is  astringent  and  gently  excitant,  and  in  its  finer  vari- 
eties exerts  a  decided  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  evinced  by  the  feelings  of  comfort 
and  even  exhilaration  which  it  produces,  and  the  unnatural  wakefulness  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  when  taken  in  unusual  quantities,  or  by  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use.  Its  properties, 
however,  are  not  of  so  decided  a  character  as  to  render  it  capable  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation as  a  medicine;  and  its  almost  exclusive  use  is  as  a  grateful  beverage  at  the  evening 
and  morning  meals.  Taken  moderately,  and  by  healthy  individuals,  it  may  be  considered 
as  perfectly  harmless;  but  long  continued,  in  excessive  quantity,  it  is  capable  of  inducing 
unpleasant  nervous  and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  necessary  consequences  of  over-excitement 
of  the  brain  and  stomach.  Green  tea  is  decidedly  more  injurious  in  these  respects  than  black, 
and  should  be  avoided  by  dyspeptic  individuals,  and  by  those  whose  nervous  systems  are 
peculiarly  excitable.  As  a  medicine,  tea  may  sometimes  be  given  advantageously  in  diar- 
rhoea; and  a  strong  infusion  will  often  be  found  to  relieve  nervous  headache.  The  mode  of 
preparing  it  for  use  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  An  extract  is  made  from  it  in 
China,  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  fevers.  Though  the  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  upon  the 
system  are  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  thein  or  caffein  they  contain,  there  must  be  some 
other  active  ingredient;  as  the  effects  produced  by  different  varieties  are  not  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  that  principle  contained  in  them.  Thus  coffee,  which  exerts  a  more  power- 
ful influence  on  the  system  than  tea,  in  any  of  its  varieties,  contains  less  caffein.  W. 

TELLURIUM.  Several  of  the  combinations  of  this  metal  have  been  tried  on  the  living 
organism  by  M.  Hansen.  Five  grains  of  the  tellurite  of  potassa,  given  to  dogs,  produced  stu- 
pefaction and  vomiting,  and  the  garlic-like  odour  of  tellurium  in  the  breath.  The  same  salt, 
tried  upon  himself  for  seven  successive  days,  in  a  dose  daily  of  half  a  grain,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  a  grain,  caused  drowsiness  at  first,  followed,  after  the  seventh  day,  by  a  sense  of 
oppression  in  the  cardiac  region,  nausea,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
The  breath  had  a  garlic  like  odour  throughout  the  experiment.  {Chem.  Gaz.,  March  1,  1864, 
p.  90.)  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  relates  the  case  of  a  student,  who  inadvertently  took 
a  dose  of  tellurium,  and  exhaled  so  persistent  an  odour  that  he  had  to  sit  apart  from  his  fel- 
low students.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1855,  p.  496.)  This  disagreeable  effect  of 
tellurium  precludes  its  employment  in  medicine.  B. 

TEPHllOSIA  VIRGINIANA.  Turkey  Pea.  Goat's  Rue.  Several  species  of  Tephrosia  are 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  unknown  in  general  commerce.  They  are 
leguminous  plants,  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  with  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  and  flowers  in 
axillary  or  terminal  racemes.  They  are  generally  possessed  of  cathartic  properties;  their 
leaves  or  roots  being  employed.  Tephrosia  Virginiana  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  a  foot  or  two  high,  with  pubescent  stems  and  leaves,  and  handsome  termintu 
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flowers.  (See  Griffith's  Med.  Boty  p.  237.)  The  roots,  which  are  slender,  long,  and  matted, 
are  tonic  and  aperient,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  yermifuge,  given 
in  the  form  of  decoction.  Dr.  B.  0.  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  Geo.,  has  used  the  plant  with  advan- 
tage, as  a  mild  stimulating  tonic  and  laxative,  having  a  tendency  to  increase  most  of  the 
secretions,  and  has  found  it  specially  useful  in  typhoid  fever.  He  prepares  it  by  boiling 
eight  ounces  of  the  plant  with  two  ounces  of  Rumez  acutus  in  four  quarts  of  water  to  a  quart, 
and  straining;  adding,  when  the  preparation  is  to  be  kept,  an  equal  bulk  of  diluted  alcohol 
or  brandy,  and  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  macerating  for  several  days.  The  dose  is  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls.  {Am.  Joum.  of  V harm. ^  xxviii.  218.)  W. 

TEUCIIIUM  CUA>LEDRYS.  Germander.  Chamxdrys.  A  small,  didynamous,  labiate,  pe- 
rennial European  plant,  the  leaves  and  tops  of  which  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
diminished  by  drying,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  astringent,  aromatic,  durable  taste.  They 
have  been  employed  as  a  mild  corroborant,  in  uterine,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  scrofulous 
affection:*,  and  intermittent  fevers;  but  are  at  present  little  used,  and  never  in  this  country. 
Germander  was  an  ingredient  in  the  Portland  powder,  noted  as  a  remedy  in  gout.  This  pow- 
der, according  to  the  original  prescription,  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  the  roots  of  Ariato- 
lochia  rotunda  and  Gfntiana  lutea,  of  the  tops  and  leaves  of  Teucrium  Chamicdrya  and  Ery- 
thrxa  Centaurium,  and  of  the  leaves  of  Ajuga  Chamsepytis^  or  ground  pine.  The  dose  was  a 
drachm  every  morning  before  breakfast,  for  three  months,  then  two  scruples  for  three 
months,  afterwards  half  a  drachm  for  six  months,  and  finally  half  a  drachm  every  other  day 
for  a  year.  [Parr.)  Two  other  species  of  Teucrium  have  been  used  in  medicine; — T.  Marum, 
cat  thyme,  or  Syrian  herb  mattich,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  T.  Scordium,  or  tcater 
germander,  growing  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  same  continent.  The  former  is  a  warm,  sti- 
mulating, aromatic  bitter,  and  has  been  recommended  in  hysteria,  amenorrhea,  and  nervous 
debility:  the  latter  has  the  odour  of  garlic,  and  a  bitter,  somewhat  pungent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  corroborant  in  low  forms  of  disease;  but  neither  of  tliem 
is  now  much  employed.  T.  Marum,  however,  has  been  revived  somewhat  of  late;  having 
been  given  successfully,  by  Dr.  Lucanus,  in  pertussis  and  other  ca.ses  of  spasmodic  cough, 
in  the  forms  of  syrup  and  confection.  {Revue  Pharmaceut.,  1858,  p.  32.)  This  species  also 
acts  as  an  errhine,  and  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvit  Atari  Compositua.  The  dose 
of  either  of  the  three  species  is  about  half  a  drachm.  A  plant  said  to  have  been  used  ad- 
vantageously in  cholera  in  the  Levant,  a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  to  Paris,  proved  to  be 
Teucnum  Polium.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,  xv.  352.)  W. 

THALLIU.M.  This  is  one  of  the  metals  recently  discovered  by  means  of  the  spectrum 
analysis,  and  has  been  found  to  prevail  widely  in  nature,  and  to  yield  itself  readily  to 
chemical  agencies.  The  point  about  it  principally  interesting  to  the  physician  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  to  act  energetically  as  a  poison.  M.  Laury,  having 
experienced,  while  making  chemical  investigations  in  reference  to  thallium,  extreme  gene- 
ral lassitude,  with  pains  in  the  lower  extremities,  was  disposed  to  consider  these  symp- 
toms as  the  result  of  a  poisonous  influence  of  the  metal.  To  determine  the  point,  he  dis- 
solved 75  grains  of  sulphate  of  thallium  in  some  milk,  intending  to  try  its  effects  on  a 
couple  of  puppies,  which,  however,  after  tasting  it,  refused  to  swallow  more.  Accidentally 
it  was  placed  where  other  animals  had  access  to  it;  and  the  consequences  were  that  the 
milk  disappeared,  and  a  middle-sized  dog,  a  hen,  and  six  ducks  died  from  having  drank  it. 
There  was  no  vomiting  or  purging,  but  violent  intestinal  pains,  and  spasm  of  the  posterior 
lini>»«,  foUowod  by  paraly-i"*:   and  this  last  seemed  to  bo  the  most  characteristic  effect  of 

M)  or  three  days;   and,  what  is  of  much  importance,  the 
i  of  the  milk,  were  seized  with  similar  symptoms,  and 
UP  '    -^on,  therefore,  inu.st  be  very  energetic;  and  a  cir- 

Cii:  to  it  is,  that,  even  in  a  fatal  dose,  it  may  produce 

n  1  ac.    M.  Laury  afterwards  gave  about  n  I'tnin  nud  a 

11  forty  hours.    There  seems  to  be  a  remarkabl'  loe 

f  thnllitim  and  those  of  lead.   Connected  with  i:  >u8 

aciiou,  it  iA  uu  iuti  •  that  thalliltm  is  not  unfrcqueutly  asbuoiuted  with 

metals  used  in  hh  r  and  bismuth  for  example.    Spectrum  analysis 

affords  an  easy  mc'  .,n.    M.  Laury  readily  reconni.-^ed  it  in  the  tis- 

sues of  animals  wli  nbjecting  small  pieces  to  exHiniiuition  in  the 

spectroscope.    Ah!  ■    •' -Mruiu  gave  undoubted  evidence  of 

Jie  presence  of  th«  ,  p.  U80.)  W. 

TnL.\l'SU.'<   HI  '  '•'•in«»nH  i^  a  gentjs  of  Cmciferous 

plant.q,  of  wli:  ropp,  the  T.  fmrfn  paaforia  is  a 

Tery  common  ]  .''',.  r xKlHide?*.  in  gurdmi*.  i^c,  and 

flowering  nearly  uU  the  year.  Like  others  uf  the  same  natural  fautiry,  it  yieM)«  by  contact 
Wiih  water  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  The  plant  i-«  hitter  and  pon- 
geut,  and  is  supposed  to  po8<ies8  astringent  properties:  being  employed  with  a^Hcrted  ad- 
vantage in  hwmaturia  and  other  hemorrhages.    It  is  also  thought  to  be  !>peci.illy  antiscor* 
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liatio,  and  \it*s  been  used  in  cases  demanding  expectorants  and  diaretics,  as  in  humoral 
ftsthma,  dropsy,  &c.  The  expressed  juice  is  used  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  fluidounces. 
A  tincture,  extract,  syrup,  &c.  have  also  been  prepared,  for  which  formulas  may  be  found 
in  the  Annuaire  de  ThirajHutique  for  1864  (p.  216j.  The  fresh  herb,  bruised,  is  employed  as 
a  topical  remedy  in  rheumatism.  W. 

THUVA  OCCIDENTALTS.  Thuja  Occidentalis.  Arbor  Vitas.  An  indigenous  evergreen  tree, 
growing  wild  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  and  cultivated  for  ornament  in  gardens.  The 
leaves,  or  small  twigs  invested  with  the  leaves,  are  the  parts  used.  They  have  an  agree- 
able balsamic  odour,  especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  strong,  balsamic,  cnmphorous,  bitter 
taste.  They  were  analyzed  by  A.  Kawalier,  of  Vienna,  and  found  to  contain  volatile  oil,  a 
bitter  principle  called  jomtpicn/j,  found  also  in  Pinus  sylvestris,  sugar,  gelatinous  matter,  a 
variety  of  wax,  resin,  and  tannic  acid.  (See  Chem.  Gaz.,  Feb.  1,  1855,  p.  45  )  In  a  more  re- 
cent analysis,  Kawalier  discovered  in  the  leaves  a  peculiar  orystallizable  colouring  prin- 
ciple, which  he  names  thujine.  It  is  of  a  citron-yellow  colour  and  astringent  taste,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  inflammable,  and  separable,  through  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  into  glucose, 
and  another  yellow  substance,  which  he  calls  thvjetin.  A  third  substance,  thvjegenine,  was 
also  obtained,  apparently  a  result  of  some  change  in  thujine.  The  formula  of  thujine  is 
^40^22^24-  '^^^  same  chemist  determined  that  the  tannic  acid  of  this  plant  is  identical  with 
that  which  he  had  previously  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  to  which  he 
had  given  the  name  of  pinilannic  acid.  (See,  for  the  mode  of  preparing  these  principles,  and 
a  full  account  of  their  properties,  the  Chemical  Gazette,  Nos.  892  and  393,  pp.  01  and  88,  A.  D. 
1859.)  In  the  form  of  decoction  the  leaves  have  been  used  in  intermittent  fever,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Schoepf,  in  coughs,  fevers,  scurvy,  and  rheumatism.  Dr.  J.  R.  Learning,  of  New 
York,  has  employed  a  tincture  of  the  leaves  internally,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  aflFec- 
tions  believed  to  be  cancerous;  and  the  same  remedy  has  been  used  locally  with  prompt  effect 
in  venereal  excrescences.  (N.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.,  &c.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  406.)  Dr.  Benedict  has  found 
a  saturated  tincture  useful  as  an  emmenagogue,  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day.  [Ibid.,  Nov.  1856,  p.  395.)  Made  into  an  ointment  with  lard  or  other  animal 
fat,  the  leaves  are  said  to  form  a  useful  local  application  in  rheumatic  complaints.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  praised  by  Boerhaave  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy.  (Schoepf.)  A  yellowish-green 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  distillation,  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  worms.  W. 

TIN.  Stannum.  This  was  recognised  in  the  late  Ed.  and  Dub.  Pharmacopoeias,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  of  1850;  but  is  no  longer  officinal.  It  has,  however,  too  long  ranked  among  re- 
cognised remedies  to  be  passed  without  notice.  Tin  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  exists  generally  as  an  oxide  {tin  stone  and  wood  tin),  rarely 
as  a  eulphuret  (tin  pyrites),  and  is  by  no  means  generally  diffused.  It  is  found  in  England, 
Spain,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  Europe;  in  the  island  of  Banca  and  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  in  Asia :  and  in  Chili  and  Mexico.  Tin  mines  are  particularly  abundant 
and  rich  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces  of  British  India.  {Dr.  Royle.)  A  valuable  tin  ore  has 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  at  .Jackson,  New  Hampshire.  The  Cornwall  mines  are 
the  most  productive,  but  those  of  Asia  furnish  the  purest  tin.  The  metal  is  extracted  from 
the  native  oxide.  When  this  occurs  in  its  purest  state,  in  detached  roundish  grains,  called 
stream  tin,  the  reduction  is  effected  by  heating  with  charcoal.  When  the  common  oxide, 
called  mine  tin,  is  melted,  it  requires  to  be  freed,  by  pounding  and  washing,  from  the  ad- 
hering gangue;  after  which  it  is  roasted  to  drive  off  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  and 
finally  reduced  in  furnaces  by  means  of  stone  coal.  The  metal,  as  thus  obtained,  is  called 
block  tin,  and  is  not  pure.   The  purest  kind  of  tin,  known  in  commerce,  is  called  grain  tin. 

Properliefi.  Tin  is  a  malleable,  rather  soft  metal,  of  a  silver-white  colour.  It  may  be  beaten 
out  into  thin  leaves,  called  tin  foil.  It  undergoes  a  superficial  tarnish  in  the  air.  Itg  taste  is 
slight,  and  when  rubbed  it  exhales  a  peculiar  smell.  Its  ductility  and  tenacity  are  small; 
when  bent  to  and  fro.  it  emits  a  crackling  noise,  which  is  characteristic.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7*29, 
melting  point  442°,  equivalent  number  59,  and  symbol  Sn.  It  forms  three  oxides,  a  prot- 
oxide, sesquioxide,  and  deutoxide.  The /?ro<ox/rfe  is  of  a  gra3Msh-black  colour.  When  per- 
fectly pure  it  has,  according  to  Dr.  Roth,  a  red  colour.  The  sesquioxide  is  gray.  The  deut' 
oxide  acts  as  an  acid,  and  exists  in  two  isomeric  states,  called  stannic  and  metastannic  acid. 
Stannic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  bichloride  of  tin  with  water.  The  metastannic 
acid  is  formed  by  acting  on  tin  with  nitric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  a  white  powder.  The 
native  crystallized  oxide  is  metastannic  acid.  These  acids,  though  having  the  same  compo- 
sition, SnOj,  are  perfectly  distinct  in  chemical  properties.  The  stannic  acid  is  soluble,  the 
metastannic  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  One  eq.  of  potassa  requires 
for  saturation  one  eij.  of  stannic  acid,  but  five  of  metastannic  acid.  Hence  the  latter  is  some- 
times represented  by  SujOjo. 

The  tin  of  commerce  is  often  impure,  being  contaminated  with  other  metals,  introduced 
by  fraud,  or  present  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  extraction  from  the  ore.  A  high  specific 
gravity  is  an  indication  of  impurity.  When  its  colour  has  a  bluish  or  grayish  cast,  the  pre- 
sence of  copper,  lead,  iron,  or  antimony,  may  be  suspected.    Arsenic  renders  it  whiter,  but 
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at  the  same  time  harder;  and  lead,  copper,  and  iron  cause  it  to  become  brittle.  Pure  tin  is 
converted  by  nitiio  acid  into  a  white  powder  (metcutannic  add),  without  being  dissolved. 
Boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  a  Boluiion  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  ferro- 
cjanide  of  potassium.  A  blue  precipiL-ite  with  this  test  indicates  iron,  a  brown  one  copper, 
and  a  violet-blue  one  both  iron  and  copper.  If  lead  be  present,  a  precipitate  will  be  pro- 
duced by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  Malacca  and  Banca  tin,  and  the  English  urain  tin  are 
the  purest  kinds  found  in  commerce.  Banca  tin,  from  recent  analyses  by  Mulder,  appears 
to  be  particularly  pure,  containing  only  one-twenty-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  foreign  metals. 
Block  tin  and  the  metal  obtained  from  Germany  are  always  of  inferior  quality. 

Utea,  Tin  enters  into  the  compo.sition  of  bronze,  bell-metal,  pewter,  and  piumber's  solder. 
It  is  used  also  in  making  tin-plate,  which  is  sheet-iron  coated  with  tin,  in  silvering  looking- 
glasses,  and  in  forming  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  a  combination  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  ^^carlet  dye.  It  is  employed  in  fabricating  various  vessels  and  inHruments, 
useful  in  domestic  eccnouiy  and  the  arts.  Being  unaffected  by  weak  acids,  ii  forms  a  good 
material  for  vessels  iateuded  for  boiling  operations  in  pharmacy.  We  are  told  thai  tk  false 
tinfoil  is  consideral.ly  used  at  present,  made  by  coating  lead  with  tin,  and  then  rolling  it 
out  into  thin  shecti.  As  tin  foil  is  employed  for  enclosing  medicinal  powders,  and  in  other 
ways  is  brought  into  contact  with  medicinal  substances,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  this 
substituted  prepur&tion,  lest  the  patient  might  be  exposed  to  the  poisonous  action  of  lead. 

Stanni  Tulvit.  U.S.  1850.  Powder  of  Tin.  The  following  directions  were  given  for  preparing 
powder  of  tin  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.  "Take  of  Tin  a  convenient  quantity.  Melt 
it  in  an  iron  vesael  over  the  fire,  and,  while  it  is  cooling,  stir  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, which  i",  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve."  U.S.  Tin,  being  very  fusible,  is  easily  granu- 
lated by  fu  jion,  and  subsequent  agitation  while  solidifying.  On  a  small  scale,  the  granu- 
lation is  07081  conveniently  performed  in  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of  which  has  been  well 
rubbed  waix  chalk.  This  should  be  afterwards  washed  away  with  water;  and,  as  the  granu- 
lated powder  is  of  unequal  fineness,  the  coarser  particles  must  be  separated  by  a  sieve. 

Medic il  Properties  and  Uses.  Powder  of  tin  is  used  exclusively  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  is 
suppos-id  to  act  by  its  mechanical  properties.  It  is  considered  particularly  adapted  to  the 
expul'ion  of  Ascaris  lumbricoid'S,  and  is  also  employed  to  expel  the  tapeworm.  For  internal 
exhibition  it  should  be  free  from  oxidation.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  molasses, 
given  for  several  successive  mornings,  and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic.  Dr.  Alston 
wos  in  the  habit  of  administering  larger  doses  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tapeworm.  He  began 
by  giving  an  ounce  on  an  empty  stomach,  which  was  followed,  for  two  successive  days,  hj 
half  an  ounce  eiich  day,  and  finally  by  a  brisk  purge.  B. 

TONKA  BE.VN.  The  seed  of  Dipterix  odorata  of  Willd.,  the  Coumarouna  odorata  of  Aublet, 
%  large  tree  growing  in  Guiana.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong-ovate  pod,  enclosing  a  single  seed, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  two  to  four  lines  broad,  usually  somewhat 
compressed,  with  a  dark-brown,  wrinkled,  shining,  thin,  and  brittle  skin,  and  a  light-brown 
oily  kernel.  The  bean  has  a  strong,  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  aromatic 
taste.  Its  active  constituent  is  a  crystulli/able,  odorous  substance,  analogous  to  the  vola- 
tile oils  and  camphor,  and  called  coumarin  by  Guibourt.  This  substance  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  crystalline  state,  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  kernel.  It  has  been  shown  by  M.  Bleib- 
Ireu  to  be  identical  with  the  odorous  principle  of  Asperula  odorata,  Trifolium  mefilutus,  and 
Anlkoxanthum  odoratum.  (See  Chem.  Guz.,  Feb.  IG,  1852,  p.  Gl.)  Mr.  W.  II.  Lippitt,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  having  noticed  a  crystalline  exudation  upon  the  leaves  of  Liatris  odoraiis' 
'  \n  that  neighbourhood,  sent  a  specimen  to  Prof.  Procter,  of  Philadelphia, 
•I  that  it  consisted  of  coumarin.    According  to  Mr.  Lippitt,  this  product  of 

lii-    ..-   "iS  collected  for  the   purpose  of  protecting  woollens  against  moths.  {Am. 

Journ.  of  Pharm.,  Nov.  1859,  p.  65G.)  Dr.  Gossmann  obtains  coumarin  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  beans,  cut  finely,  are  heated  for  a  long  time  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  of 
0  Wn,  nearly  t<r  boiling;  and,  the  tincture  being  decanted,  the  residue  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  tinctures  are  mixed,  the  alcohol  distilled  off  until  turbidness  appears, 
when  four  times  the  bulk  of  water  is  aildcd,  which  precipitates  coumarin  and  fatty  matter. 
The  precipitate  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  liquid  passed  through  a  moistened  filter. 
The  fvtty  inaffor  remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  hot  solution  which  passes  deposits  the  cou- 
marin on  KM. ling.  More  may  be  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquid,  and  may  be  purified 
by  animal  charcoal.  <>i...  i,, ..■>..!  of  the  beans  yielded  108  grains  of  coumarin.  (/&i(/.,  June  1, 
I'soO,  p.  l!ll  ^   The  I  is  uro<1  to  flavour  snuff,  being  either  mixed  with  it  in  the 

state  of  powder,  or  i  into  the  snuff-box.  W. 

TRIGONELLA  FiK.N U.MGKiECUM.  Fcntt^erk.  An  annual  plant,  growing  wpontaneously 
in  ditlcrcni  parta  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  for  the 
sake  of  its  seeds.  These  arc  oblong-cylindrical,  somewhat  compressed,  obliquely  truncated 
%l  each  eitreuiity,  one  or  two  Hne«  in  length,  brownish  yellow  •xt<»rnaliy,  yi-llow  internally, 
and  marked  with  an    "  '  •      -  T"       "  "iar 

odour,  and  an  oily,  .c, 

bitter  CXlrUCtive,   and   n  ^vnt-'n    v.uiuuiiii^   rvii)^i.iui.v.      .\il    uviu(.v:   Ui    iuC   DCVU3,  i/viiv-^i   lii  ii  j'iUt 
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of  water,  renders  it  thick  and  slimy.  They  yield  the  whole  of  their  odour  and  taste  to  alco- 
hol. Their  virtues  depend  chiefly  upon  their  oil  and  mucilage.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
they  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  emollient  cataplasms  and  enemata,  and  enter  into 
some  officinal  ointments  and  plasters.    They  are  never  used  internally.  W. 

TRILLIUM.  This  is  an  indigenous  genus  of  pretty,  little,  herbaceous  plants,  growing 
generally  in  woods  and  shady  places.  The  roots  are  reputed  to  possess  valuable  remedial 
properties.  They  were  employed  by  the  aborigines,  have  been  long  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  noticed  as  medicinal  in  Henry's  Herbal,  pub- 
lished in  1812.  Dr.  S.  W.  "Williams  published  a  paper  upon  them  in  the  New  EnglandJoum, 
of  Med.  and  Surg.,  in  the  year  1820,  and  afterwards  another  in  the  X.  Y.  Joum.  of  Med.  (viiu 
94).  The  roots  have  a  somewhat  balsamic  odour  and  taste,  and  produce,  when  chewed,  a 
sense  of  heat  and  irritation,  with  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  A  root  received  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  is  described  by  him  as  an  "oblong  rhizome,  with  numerous  rootlets 
attached  to  it,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour."  Upon  the  removal  of  the  epidermis,  it  is 
white  find  starchy,  and  gives  a  deep  blue  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Mr.  Wayne  found  in  the 
root  an  acrid  principle,  analogous  to  senegin  and  saponin  in  the  property  of  frothing  with 
water;  half  a  grain  in  two  ounces  of  water  being  sufficient  to  show  this  property.  He  ob- 
tained it  by  treating  the  powdered  root  with  alcohol  by  percolation,  distilling  off  the  alco- 
hol and  adding  water  as  the  alcohol  escaped,  separating  an  oleo-resin  which  floated  on  the 
uurface  of  the  remaining  watery  liquid,  treating  the  latter  with  acetate  and  subacetate  of 
lead  so  long  as  a  precipitate  was  produced,  filtering,  separating  the  excess  of  lead  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  again  filtering,  and  setting  the  clear  liquid  aside.  In  the  following  day  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate  had  formed,  which,  being  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  was 
redissolved  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  recovered  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  menstruum. 
A  white,  amorphous  powder  was  thus  obtained,  of  an  acrid  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and, 
as  above  stated,  giving  in  a  high  degree  the  frothing  property  to  water.  {Proceed,  of  Am. 
Pharm.  Assoc,  for  1856,  p.  36,  also  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xxviii.  512.)  Besides  this  acrid 
principle,  the  Trillia  roots  are  said  to  contain  volatile  oil,  gum,  starch,  extractive,  resin, 
and  tannic  acid.  They  are  astringent;  and  tonic,  expectorant,  and  alterative  properties  have 
been  ascribed  to  them.  They  have  been  used  by  the  vulgar  to  hasten  parturition.  The  com- 
plaints in  which  they  are  said  to  have  proved  most  advantageous  are  the  hemorrhages;  but 
they  have  been  used  also  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  externally  in  obstinate  ulcers.  Dr. 
Williams  gave  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  three  times  a  day.  Of  the  different  species, 
T.erectum  is  generally  esteemed  most  active.  T. pendulum  is  referred  to,  in  the  Peninsular 
and  Independent  Med.  Joum.  (Jan.  1859,  p.  187),  as  among  the  most  valued  indigenous  plants 
of  Michigan;  being  used  especially  in  menorrhagia.  W. 

TRIPOLI.  Terra  Tripolitana.  An  earthy  mineral,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  pale  straw 
colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  red  or  brown,  usually  friable,  often  adhesive  to  the  tongue, 
and  presenting  the  aspect  of  argillaceous  earth,  though  differing  from  clay  by  the  rough- 
ness and  hardness  of  its  particles,  and  by  not  forming  a  paste  with  water.  The  Venice 
tripoli  is  said  to  come  from  Corfu.  Tripoli  is  sometimes  artificially  prepared  by  calcining 
certain  argillites.    It  is  used  for  cleaning  and  polishing  metals.  W. 

TRITICUM  REPENS.  Couch-grass.  Dog-grass.  Quickens.  Chiendent,  Ft.  A  perennial  Eu- 
ropean plant,  very  common  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  where  it  is  considered  a 
troublesome  weed.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  medically  used,  is  horizontal,  creeping, 
jointed,  about  as  thick  as  a  straw  or  thicker,  inodorous,  and  of  an  agreeable,  sweetish, 
slightly  pungent  taste.  It  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a 
slightly  aperient  and  nutritive  drink;  and  has  been  recommended  of  late  in  irritable  blad- 
der. Great  quantities  of  it  are  said  to  be  consumed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  infusion 
or  decoction,  in  consequence  of  the  sugar  which  it  contains,  is  susceptible  of  the  viiidUd 
fermentation,  and  alcohol  has  been  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  AV. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Coltsfoot.  Coltsfoot  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  a  creeping  root, 
which  early  in  the  spring  sends  up  several  leafless,  erect,  simple,  unifloral  scapes  or  flower- 
stems,  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  bearing  appressed  scale-like  bractes  of  a  brownish-pink 
colour.  The  flower,  which  stands  singly  at  the  end  of  the  scape,  is  large,  yellow,  com- 
pound, with  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  disk,  and  female  florets  in  the  ray.  The  latter 
are  numerous,  linear,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  former.  The  leaves  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  after  the  flowers  have  blown.  They  are  radical,  petiolate,  large,  cordate, 
angular,  and  toothed  at  the  margin,  bright-green  upon  their  upper  surface,  white  and 
downy  beneath.  The  plant  grows  spontaneously  both  in  Europe  and  North  America.  In 
this  country  it  is  found  upon  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  and 
flowers  in  April.  The  whole  of  it  is  employed,  but  the  leaves  most  so.  They  shoiild  be 
gathered  after  their  full  expansion,  but  before  they  have  attained  their  greatest  magnitude. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  which  they  retain  after  desiccation.  The  dried  root 
and  leaves  are  inodorous,  but  have  a  rough,  bitterish,  mucilaginous  taste.  Boiling  water 
extracts  their  virtues.    Coltsfoot  exercises  little  sensible  influence  upon  the  human  system. 
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It  is,  however,  demulcent,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  chronic  coughs,  consumption,  and 
other  affections  of  the  lungs.  The  expectorant  properties  which  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  possess  are  not  obyious.  The  leaves  were  smoked  by  the  ancients  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints: and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  they  are  at  the  present  time  said  to  be  substitutea 
for  tobacco.  Cullen  states  that  he  found  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,  taken  to 
the  extent  of  some  ounces  every  day,  beneficial  in  several  cases  of  scrofulous  sores;  and  a 
decoction  of  the  dried  leaves,  as  recommended  by  Fuller,  answered  a  similar  purpose, 
though  it  often  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  decoo* 
tion.  An  ounce  or  two  of  the  plant  may  be  boiled  in  two  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  of  which 
a  teacupful  may  be  given  several  times  a  day.  W. 

TUTTY.  Tutia.  Impure  Oxide  of  Zinc.  This  oxide  is  formed  during  the  smelting  of  lead 
ores  containing  zinc.  It  is  deposited  in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces,  in  the  form  of  in- 
crustations, moderately  hard  and  heavy,  and  studded  over  with  small  protuberances,  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  the 
pieces  occasionally  present  a  bluish  cast,  from  the  presence  of  small  particles  of  metallic 
line.  Sometimes  a  spurious  substance  is  sold  for  tutty,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  blue 
clay  and  copper  filings,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  dried  on  an  iron  rod.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genuine  tutty  by  its  diffusing  in  water  and  exhaling  an  earthy  smell, 
and  by  its  greater  friability.  Tutty  is  used  as  an  external  application  only,  being  em- 
ployed as  a  desiccant  in  excoriations.  To  fit  it  for  medicinal  use  it  must  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  which  is  dusted  over  the  affected  part,  or  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment.  It  has 
been  very  properly  dismissed  from  the  Edinburgh  officinal  list;  its  use  being  superseded 
by  that  of  the  pure  oxide.  B. 

ULTRAMARINE.  This  fine  blue  pigment  was  formerly  obtained  from  lapis  lazuli^  or  lazu- 
lite,  a  mineral  of  Siberia.  It  is  now  prepared  artificially  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  silica,  adding  enough  solution  of  soda  to  dissolve  the  silica,  and 
rapidly  igniting  the  mixture.  A  bluish-green  mass  results,  which  becomes  blue  by  ignition 
in  contact  with  air.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  compound  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  soda 
with  Bulphurct  of  sodium.  [Pharvi.  Joum.,  xi.  230.)  It  is  very  largely  manufactured  at 
Nuremberg,  in  Germany.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharrti.,  xxviii.  41G.)  W. 

UMBER.  Terra  Umbria.  A  mineral  of  a  fine  compact  texture,  light,  dry  to  the  touch, 
■hiniog  when  rubbed  by  the  nail,  and  of  a  fine  pale-brown  colour,  which  changes  to  a 
peculiar  beautiful  deep-brown  by  heat.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  contains  13  parts  of 
silica,  5  of  alumina,  48  of  oxide  of  iron,  20  of  manganese,  and  14  of  water  in  100.  Burnt 
wnber,  as  well  as  the  mineral  in  its  unaltered  state,  is  used  in  painting.  The  umber  of  com- 
merce is  said  to  bo  brought  chiefly  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  W. 

UPAS  ANTI.\R  and  UPAS  TIEUTE.  Under  these  names,  two  poisons  have  long  been 
nsed  by  the  natives  of  Java  and  other  East  India  islands  for  poisoning  their  arrow  heads; 
and  very  exaggerated  notions  have  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the  Western  World  in 
relation  to  the  tremendously  destructive  power  over  animal  life  of  the  upas  tree  in  Java, 
from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  poison  was  derived.  The  tale  was  told  that  birds 
and  animals  perished  wlien  within  the  influence  of  its  exhalations,  and  that  man  came 
into  its  near  vicinity  at  the  peril  of  life.  All  such  accounts  have  proved  to  bo  fabulous; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  exceedingly  poisonous  character  of  the  arrow  poison  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  determined  that  the  active 
ingredient  of  the  upat  antiar  is  a  gum-resinous  exudation  proceeding  from  incisions  in  the 
trunk  of  the  AntutriM  tnriearia,  a  larpe  tree  belonging  to  the  [/rticarea,  growing  in  Java, 
Celebes,  n  "  '  '  '  i  :  .  and  described  in  Lindley'a  Flora  Medica  (p.  301). 
Like  cert  •  exhales  an  aeriform  matter,  which  very  unplea- 
sant'- •'■  '"  •  -  eruptions  upon  the  skin  and  exte- 
rior ,  its  influence.  The  juice  is  mixed 
Willi  .  i  ^  c.  r  effect  than  to  give  a  due  consist- 
ence to  the  poison.  This,  whetiier  taken  internally  or  introduced  into  the  system  through 
a  woiin'l,  acts  with  extreme  violence,  producing  vomiting,  with  great  prostration,  a  feeble 
pulse,  involuntary  evacuations,  and  convulsive  movements,  which  are  soon  fol- 
death.  Brodie,  who  made  experiments  with  the  poison  on  animals,  could  observe 
BO  .'  I  on  the  brain,  and  believed  that  death  was  produced  by  its  action 
up<  '                                      kscd  to  beat  before  respiration  ceased,  and  after  death  was  found 
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Caventou,  it  appears  that  the  antiar  owes  its  activity  to  a  peculiar  principle  which  thej 
named  anfiann,  rrystallixable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  so  in  ether,  and 
tonsistitiL'  n.  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  formula  Cj^HjiOi.  (See  Am.  Joum.  ^ 

Fkamt.,  >  p.  474.) 
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The  upat  tieutt  is  even  more  poisonous  than  the  antiar.  This  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
a  climbing  woody  plant,  growing  exclusively  in  Java,  and  belonging  to  the  genus  Strychnos, 
specially  designated  by  Leschenault  as  Strychnos  Tieute.  It  is  from  the  bark  of  the  root, 
accuruing  to  this  author,  that  the  poison  is  prepared.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  concen- 
trated to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  then  mixed  with  onions,  garlic,  pepper,  &c.,  and  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  becomes  clear.  Leschenault,  having  dipped  the  point  of  an  arrow  in  the  poison 
and  allowed  it  to  dry,  pricked  a  chicken  with  it,  which  died  in  a  minute  or  two  in  violent 
convulsions.  MM.  Delille  and  Magendie  found  that  the  poison  had  not  lost  its  strength 
in  four  years.  (Hammond,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1860,  p.  366.)  A  gentleman  of  Ber- 
lin took  3  grains  of  the  poison,  apparently  for  the  relief  of  headache.  This  disappeared, 
but  a  feeling  of  oppression  of  the  stomach  came  on,  with  stiffness  along  the  spine,  in  half 
an  hour,  succeeded  by  a  feeling  as  of  a  violent  shock  through  the  system,  spasmodic  coij- 
traction  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  loss  of  speech,  diflBculty  of  deglutition;  in  short,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  nux  vomica.  He  recovered  under  the  use  of  eme- 
tics followed  by  opiates.  {Chemist  and  Druggist,  May  15, 1863.)  In  fact  the  poison  has  upon 
analysis  been  found  to  contain  strychnia,  as  might  have  been  suspected  from  its  origin. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  made  some  experiments  with  a  poisonous  substance  brought  by 
Dr.  Ruschenberger  from  Singapore,  which  proved  to  have  the  combined  effects  of  the  two 
poisons  above  mentioned,  both  diminishing  directly  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  causing 
tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles;  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  mixture  of  the 
antiar  and  tieute;  but  Dr.  Hammond  seems,  from  other  considerations,  to  have  been  led 
to  the  opinion  that  it  had  a  different  origin  from  either.  {Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1860, 
p.  871.)  W. 

URATE  OF  AMMONIA.  Ammonia  Uras.  (NH^O,HO  +  N4Cion^04.)  This  is  an  acid  salt, 
and  may  be  formed  by  digesting  uric  acid  in  solution  of  ammonia.  Uric  acid  is  generally 
obtained  from  the  dried  and  powdered  excrement  of  the  boa  serpent,  and  of  other  large 
snakes,  by  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  precipi- 
tating the  uric  acid  from  the  filtered  solution  by  muriatic  acid,  added  in  excess.  Urate  of 
ammonia  is  a  white,  amorphous,  very  sparingly  soluble  salt.  It  is  a  constituent  of  some 
varieties  of  guano ;  and  the  medicinal  properties  of  that  substance  are  attributed  by  some 
to  its  presence.  This  salt  has  been  used  with  good  effects  by  Dr.  Bauer,  of  Germany,  as  an 
external  application,  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  tuber- 
culous diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  ointment  is  made  of  a  scruple  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
lard,  and  is  applied  to  the  eruptions  night  and  morning,  and,  in  the  pectoral  disease,  by  fric- 
tion, night  and  morning,  alternately  to  the  back  and  front  of  the  chest.  {Medico- Chirurg. 
Review,  J \i\y ,  1852,  p.  207,  from  Buchner's  Repert.)  The  urates  should  be  given  with  caution 
internally,  for  fear  of  producing  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine.  "When  uric  acid  was  given  to 
rabbits  in  the  dose  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  in  their  daily  food,  Dr.  Neubauer  found 
that  the  urea  in  the  urine  was  considerably  increased,  showing  that  the  acid  was  trans- 
formed into  urea  in  the  economy.  When,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid  was  given, 
the  urine,  in  addition  to  an  increased  amount  of  urea,  contained  some  uric  acid,  and  traces 
of  oxalic  acid.  {Ranking' s  Abstract,  July  to  Dec.  1857,  p.  298.)  B. 

UREA.  (CoH^NjjOg.)  This  substance,  the  characteristic  organic  constituent  of  urine,  was 
shown  by  "\Vohler  to  be  identical  with  the  hydrated  cyanate  of  ammonia  (NHgjNCjO-f-  HO), 
which  furnishes  the  first  example  of  a  complex  organic  product  artificially  formed.  AVhen 
obtained  from  urine,  the  most  convenient  process  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Gregory,  which 
consists  in  saturating  concentrated  urine  with  oxalic  acid,  dissolving  in  water  the  oxalate 
of  urea  formed,  decolorizing  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  digesting  it  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  separating  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  by  filtration,  and  concentrating  the 
filtrate  that  crystals  may  form.  For  the  mode  of  obtaining  artificial  urea,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  chemical  treatises. 

Urea  is  in  the  form  of  four-sided  prismatic  crystals,  colourless  and  free  from  odour  when 
pure,  somewhat  resembling  nitre  in  appearance,  and  having  a  similar  saline,  cooling  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  every  proportion  in  hot  water.  Though 
without  acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  several  acids,  forming  crys- 
tallizable  compounds,  having  all  the  characters  of  salts.  Its  action  on  the  inferior  animals 
has  recently  been  investigated  by  M.  Gallois.  Given  to  rabbits  in  the  dose  of  five  drachms, 
it  acted  as  a  poison,  producing  accelerated  respiration,  weakness  of  the  limbs,  tremblings, 
oonvulsions,  tetanus,  and  death.  Administered  in  the  daily  dose  of  75  grains  for  three  days, 
it  passed  unaltered  into  the  urine,  appearing  in  the  secretion  in  30  or  40  minutes.  {Chem. 
Gaz.,  July  1,  1857.) 

Urea  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  the  French  physicians  as  a  diuretic;  and  its  use 
in  this  way  has  been  revived  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Tanner,  of  London.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
Dr.  Tanner  tried  the  remedy,  it  acted  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  without  giving  rise  to  any 
unpleasant  symptom  whatever.  Prof.  Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  also  bears  testimony  to  its 
diuretic  properties,  having  found  it,  in  two  cases  occurring  in  children,  promptly  to  re- 
moYC  the  anasarca  following  scarlet  fever.   The  dose  for  an  adult  to  begin  Miith  is  ten 
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grains  every  six  hours,  dissolved  in  water,  flavoured  with  syrop;  the  aehon  of  the  medi- 
eine  being  aided  by  the  free  administration  of  diluents,  and  by  keeping  the  skin  mo^leratelj 
cool.  (See  Braithwaitea  Retrospect,  xxv.  101.)  B. 

URTICA  DIOICA.  Common  nettle.  A  well-known  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by  the  roadsides,  in  hedges,  and  gardens.  The 
leaves,  seeds,  and  roots  were  formerly  officinal.  They  were  deemed  diuretic  and  astrin- 
gent, and  were  employed  in  nephritic  complaints,  hemorrhages,  consumption,  jaundice, 
worms,  &c.  The  young  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  common  people  as  a  remedy  in 
scurvy;  and  the  fresh  plant  is  sometimes  used  to  excite  external  irritation  in  cases  of  tor- 
por ami  local  pal!»y,  the  part  being  beaten  with  it  till  the  requisite  degree  of  action  is  pro- 
duced. The  irritant  etfect  of  the  nettle,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  formic  acid  in  the  sharp  hairs.  (.4m.  Joum.  of  P harm.,  xxii.  181.)  U.  urens, 
or  dwarf  nettle,  which  is  an  annual  plant,  and  smaller  than  the  former  species,  has  similar 
properties,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  This  species  also  grows  wild  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  two  plants  were  formerly  distinguished  by  the  names  of  urtica 
major,  applied  to  U.  dioica,  and  of  urdca  minor  to  I/,  urens.  Dr.  U.  B,  Johnson,  of  Marion, 
Alabama,  has  found  U.  urens  very  efficacious  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  (^V.  OrUaru  Med  and 
Sury.  Joum.,  vi.  452.)  W. 

VALERIANATE  OF  BISMUTH.  BUmuthi  VaUrianas.  This  salt  is  formed  by  double  de- 
composition between  solutions  of  temitrate  of  bismuth  and  valerianate  of  soda.  Valerianate 
of  bismuth  precipitates  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  washed  with  water,  and  dried  with  a 
gentle  heat.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Righini  in  neuralgia,  and  in  painful  affections 
of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day, 
and  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  B. 

VALERIANATE  OF  IRON.  Fkrri  Valerianas.  Dub.  This  officinal  of  the  late  Dublin 
Pharmacopojia  has  not  been  retained  in  the  British.  The  following  was  the  Dublin  pro- 
cess. *'  Take  of  Valerianate  of  SodA  five  ounces  and  l(y4  ffraim  [avoirdupois]  :  Sulphate  of  Iron 
four  ounces  [avoird.];  Distilled  Water  one  pint  [Imperial  measure]  Let  the  Sulphate  of  Iron 
be  converted  into  a  persulphate,  as  directed  in  the  formula  for  Ferri  Veroxydum  Ilydratwn^ 
and,  by  the  addition  of  distilled  water,  let  the  solution  of  the  persulphate  be  augmented  to 
the  bulk  of  eight  [fluid]ounces  [Imp.  meas,].  Dissolve  the  Valerianate  of  Soda  in  ten 
[tiuid]ounce8  of  the  Water,  then  mix  the  two  solutions  cold,  and,  having  placed  the  pre- 
cipitate which  forms  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  let  it  be 
dried  by  placing  it  for  some  days  rolled  up  in  bibulous  pjiper  on  a  porous  brick.  This  pre- 
paration should  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  con- 
vert the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide.  Then  by  a  dou- 
ble decomposition  between  this  salt  and  valerianate  of  soda,  sulphute  of  soda  is  formed  in 
solution,  and  tervalerianate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated.  The  proper  proportion 
of  the  reacting  salts  is  three  equivalents  of  valerianate  of  soda,  and  one  of  tersulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron;  and  the  resulting  salts  are  three  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  of 
tervalerianate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Properties,  ,^e.  This  salt  is  in  the  form  of  a  dark  tile-red,  loose,  amorphous  powder,  hav- 
ing a  faint  odour  and  taste  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  decomposed 
by  boiling  water,  which  extracts  all  its  acid,  and  leaves  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  behind.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Citrate  and  tartrate  of  iron,  impregnated  with  oil  of  valerian,  have 
been  fraudulently  sold  for  valerianate  of  iron.  The  genuine  salt  may  be  distinguished  from 
these  subniitutions  by  being  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  the  action  of 
»  little  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  sets  free  the  valerianic  acid,  readily  recognised  by  its 
disagreeable     1  '  '   '    '    <{uite  distinct  from  that  of  the  oil  of  valerian.    In  relation  to 

the  modes  of  >  lo  true  from  the  spurious  valerianates,  see  Pharm.  Joum.  (viii. 

677)    Valeriiii been  given  in  hysterical  affections,  complicated  with  chlorosis. 

The  dose  is  about  a  grain,  repented  several  times  a  day.  B. 

VKNT.Tr  W  rJ'.I)     liniuM  Vcneia.    A  dull  red  ochrey  substance  used  in  painting. 

\  .Mullein.   This  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  an  erect,  roimd,  rigid, 

hft  ihrce  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  irregularly  beset  with  large, 

so  :^  or  oval,  soiiipwlmt  pointed  leaves,  indente*!  at  the  ninrgin,  woolly  on  both 

siti  lurrent  at  the  huso.    The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  dispo<»ed  in  along,  close, 

cylindrical,  terminal  spike.  The  mullein  is  common  throughout  the  United  States,  gr^'wing 
along  the  roadxidnfl  ond  in  neglected  firldx.  and  Hpringing  up  abundantly  in  newly  cleared 
places,  at  th«>  1  ^'tance  fmii  i.n.    It  in,  however,  generally  ronnidered 

as  a  natural)  lucod  ori^  i  Europe,  wiiore  it  is  aNo  almn.Unt.    It 

flowers  from  .1.....    ...    . 1.    The  lea. Imvo  l>een  enijiloycd.    Hmh  have  a 

slight,  somewhat  narcotic  smell,  which  .-rs  beoomen  agreeable.    Their  tnste 

is  mucilaginous,  hcrhaceouH,  and  bittei  ^    :.  ohle.    They  impart  their  virtues  to 

water  by  infusion.    Mullein  leaves  are  ;  and  emollient,  and  are  thntight  to  poe- 

tess anodyne  proportios,  which  reader  i  .     .    .     .al  in  pectoral  cumpiaiuls.    Ua  the  Conli- 
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nent  of  Uuro)  e,  an  infusion  of  the  flowers,  strained  in  order  to  separate  the  rough  hairs, 
is  considerablj  used  in  mild  catarrhs.  Dr.  Home  found  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  useful  in 
diarrhoea.  The  infusion  or  decoction  may  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of 
the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of  four  fluidounces.  Dr.  N.  11.  New- 
kirk,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  informed  the  author  that  he  had  found  the  smoking  of  dried  mul- 
lein leaves  useful  in  aphonia  from  irritation  of  the  larynx.  The  leaves  are  also  employed 
externally,  steeped  in  hot  water,  as  a  feebly  anodyne  emollient.  An  ointment  is  prepared 
from  them  in  the  recent  state,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  ointment  of  stramonium,  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  lard.  It  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  moisten  them  with  water  previously  to  the  boiling.  W. 

VERBENA  OFFICINALIS.  Vervain.  This  is  a  common  European  weed,  growing  on  the 
roadsides,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages.  Its  sensible  properties  do  not  indicate  the 
possession  of  medical  virtues;  as  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  only  a  slightly  astringent, 
bitterish  taste.  By  the  ancients  it  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  sacred 
plant  employed  in  certain  religious  rites.  In  modern  times,  superstitious  notions  in  rela- 
tion to  its  virtues  are  still  entertained;  and  the  suspension  of  the  root  around  the  neck  by 
a  white  riband,  has  been  gravely  recommended  for  the  cure  of  scrofula.  The  leaves,  bruised 
and  made  into  a  cataplasm,  are  used  by  the  vulgar  as  a  remedy  in  severe  headache,  and 
other  local  pains.  The  plant,  however,  is  probably  inert.  An  American  species,  V.  hattata, 
is  more  bitter  than  the  European,  and  is  said  to  be  emetic.  It  is  not,  however,  used  in 
regular  practice.  Schoepf  states  that  the  root  of  V.  urticifolia,  another  indigenous  species, 
has  been  advantageously  used  in  poisoning  from  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  It  is  prepared 
by  boiling  it  in  milk  and  water  along  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  oak.  W. 

VERDITER.  Two  preparations  of  copper,  employed  as  pigments,  are  known  by  this  name 
in  commerce,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  blue  and  green.  Blue  verditer  is  pre- 
pared in  London  from  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  obtained  in  precipitating  silver  by 
copper.  According  to  Gray,  this  solution  is  poured  hot  upon  whiting  (carbonate  of  lime), 
and  the  mixture  stirred  every  day  till  the  liquor  loses  its  colour,  when  it  is  decanted,  and 
fresh  portions  added  till  the  proper  colour  is  obtained.  By  a  process  for  procuring  this  pig- 
ment, invented  by  Pelletier,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  quicklime, 
and  the  precipitate,  after  being  washed,  is  incorporated  intimately  with  another  portion  of 
quicklime.  By  the  former  process,  a  carbonate  of  copper  is  obtained;  by  the  latter,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  and  hydrate  of  lime.  Green  verditer  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  by  chalk  or  a  white  marl,  and  consists  of  carbonate 
of  copper  mixed  with  an  excess  of  the  calcareous  carbonate.  W. 

VERONICA  OFFICINALIS.  Speedwell.  Several  species  of  Veronica,  common  to  Europe 
and  this  country,  have  been  medicinally  employed.  Of  these  V.  officinalis,  and  V.  Becca- 
bunga  or  brooklime,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  V.  officinalis  has  a  bitterish,  warm,  and  some- 
what astringent  taste.  Examined  by  Enz,  it  Vi^as  found  to  contain,  in  the  fresh  juice  and 
an  extract  from  the  herb,  a  bitter  principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcely  so 
in  ether,  and  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lead  but  not  by  tannic  acid;  an  acrid  principle; 
red  colouring  matter;  a  variety  of  tannic  acid  producing  a  green  colour  with  the  salts  of 
iron ;  a  crystallizable  fatty  acid,  with  malic,  tartaric,  citric,  acetic,  and  lactic  acids ;  a  soft, 
dark-green  bitter  resin;  and  mannite.  Prof.  Mayer,  of  N.  York,  in  an  examination  of  the 
herb,  found  evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  alkaloid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  saponaceous 
principle.  {Am.  Journ.  of  F harm. ^  July,  1863,  p.  209.)  The  plant  has  been  considered  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  expectorant,  tonic,  &c.;  and  was  formerly  employed  in  pectoral  and  nephritic 
complaints,  hemorrhages,  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The 
beccabunga,  which  is  very  succulent,  was  used  in  the  fresh  state  with  the  view  of  purifying 
the  blood,  and  as  a  remedy  in  scurvy.  Both  plants,  however,  are  at  present  out  of  use.  W. 

VISCUiM  ALBUM.  Mistletoe.  A  European  evergreen  parasitic  shrub,  growing  on  various 
trees,  particularly  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  forming  a  pendent  bush  from  two  to 
five  feet  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  famous  in  the  history  of  druidical  superstition.  In  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Druids,  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak  was  employed,  and  hence  was  after- 
wards preferred  when  the  plant  came  to  be  used  as  a  remedy;  but  it  is  in  fact  identical  in 
all  respects  with  those  which  grow  upon  other  trees.  The  fresh  bark  and  leaves  have  a  pe- 
culiar disagreeable  odour,  and  a  nauseous,  sweetish,  slightly  acrid  and  bitterish  taste.  The 
berries,  which  are  white,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  abound  in  a  peculiar  viscid  princi- 
ple, and  are  sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of  bird-lime,  of  which  this  principle  is  the 
basis.  Mistletoe  is  said  to  be  capable  of  vomiting  and  purging  when  largely  taken.  A  case 
has  been  recorded  by  M.  Gampert,  in  France,  in  which  a  child  three  years  old  was  poi- 
Boned  by  eating  the  berries.  Vomiting  and  prostration  were  produced,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  physician  the  patient  was  found  insensible,  with  a  fixed  and  somewhat  contracted 
pupil,  coldness  of  the  skin,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities.  An  emetic  brought 
away  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  berries,  and  the  child  recovered.  {Ann.  de  TkSrap.,  1869, 
p.  36.)   The  plant  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  powerfully  antispasmodic,  and  was  Ligh^/ 
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esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy,  palsy,  and  other  nerrons  diseases;  but  it  is  now  out  of 
use.  The  leaves  and  woo«l  were  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  in  substance,  and  of  an  ouncr 
in  decoction.  One  or  more  species  of  Viscum  grow  in  the  United  States,  but  are  little  used. 
Dr.  Henry  Dye,  of  Texas,  records  several  cases  of  children  poisoned  by  eating  the  berries  ol 
a  species  growing  on  the  elm,  probably  Viacttm  fiaveseens  of  Pursh,  Phoradendron  Jlaveaceru 
of  Nuttall.  (See  Gray  a  Manual,  p.  8S2.)  The  prominent  symptoms  were  vomiting  and  great 
thirst,  followed  by  frequent  discharges  of  bloody  mucus  from  the  bowels,  with  tenesmus. 
One  of  the  children  was  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  in  which  death  took  place.  Dr.  Dy« 
States  also  that,  in  other  instances,  as  he  had  been  informed,  children  had  eaten  the  berriea 
without  any  ill  effect.  (Memphu  Med.  Recorder,  iv.  344.)  W. 

WHITING.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  prepared  chalk,  being  made  by  the  pulveriza- 
tion and  elutriatiou  of  crude  chalk.  It  is  used  as  a  coarse  paint,  and  for  various  purposes 
in  the  arts,  for  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  requisite.  Paris  white  is  a  variety  of  the  same 
material.  W. 

WINE,  AROMATIC.  Aromatic  Wine.  The  following  formula  for  an  aromatic  wine,  handed 
to  us  by  Prof.  Procter,  merits  notice,  if  only  for  its  extensive  use.  "Take  of  Sage,  Thyme, 
Hyssop,  Spearmint,  Wormwood,  Origanum,  each,  in  coarse  powder,  half  a  trot/ounce;  Alcohol 
afiuidounee;  Claret  Wine  two  pints.  Mix  the  Alcohol  and  Wine,  and,  having  moistened  the 
powders  with  a  portion  of  the  mixture,  pack  the  mass  in  a  percolator,  and  pour  upon  it  the 
remainder  of  the  menstruum.  When  the  liquid  has  disappeared,  add  Alcohol  diluted  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  until  a  pint  of  filtered  liquid  has  passed."  The  alcohol  is  added 
to  the  cluret  wine  to  give  it  greater  stability.  Though  not  officinal,  we  are  informed  that  this 
wine,  the  formula  for  which  was  introduced  from  France,  is  much  employed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  some  extent  elsewhere  in  the  U.  States.  It  no  doubt  possesses  strong  tonic 
and  aromatic  properties,  and  may  be  used  in  cases  of  enfeebled  digestion,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  gastric  pains  and  flatulence;  but  its  chief  employment  is  externally  by 
way  of  fomentation,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  feeble  and  unhealthy  ulcers.  It  possesses  the 
advantage  over  the  aromatic  and  tonic  tinctures  that  it  is  less  stimulating.  The  dose  may 
be  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms.  W. 

WINTER'S  BARK.  Wintera.  U.S.  1850.  The  Bark  of  Drimy*  Winleri.  The  following  is 
introduced  from  Part  I.,  because  the  medicine  is  no  longer  recognised  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  genus  Drimys  belongs  to  Polyandria  Tetragynia  in  the  Linnaan  system,  and  to 

the  natural  or  I   -  ^* liacea;  (Juaa.),  Winteraccae  (Lindiey).   The  following  is  the  generic 

cliur  icter.    "<  wo  or  three  deep  divisions.  Cc/ro//<i  with  two  or  three  petals,  some- 

times iiKiro  iiu  >'famena  vfith  the  filaments  thickened  at  the  summit,  and  anthers 

having  tw(j  .<t'j>:iraie  cells.  Ovariea  from  four  to  eighty  changing  iuto  the  same  number  of 
small,  many-sifMk'd  berries."  [A.  Richard.)  This  plant,  which  is  figured  in  Caraon'a  lUuatra- 
tiona  of  Medical  Botany  (i.  11,  pi.  6),  is  an  evergreen  tree,  varying  very  much  in  size,  some- 
times rising  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  sometimes  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet.  The 
bark  of  the  tn.    '  \ ,  that  of  the  branches  green  and  smooth.   Its  leaves  are  alternate, 

potiolate,  obi'  .  somewhat  coriaceous,  entirely  smooth,  green  on  their  upper  sur- 

face, of  a  pal-'  ur  beneath,  with  two  caducous  stipules  at  their  base.   The  flowers 

arc  small,  mi.;:  itary,  but  more  frequently  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  upon  the 

Bunmiit  of  a  ('  .  ■  luncle  about  an  inch  in  length,  simple,  or  divided  into  as  many 

pedicels  as  there  are  flowers.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part«  of  South  America, 
pr^^vinj^  nlonj?  th<*  Straits  of  Mapjellan,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Chili.  According  to 
"  The  bark  of  the  tree  was  brought  to  England,  in  the 

,  by  Captain  Winter,  who  attended  Drake  iu  his  voyage 
-  liatl  learned  its  aromatic  and  medicinal  properties. 
-ionally  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
:,.,t   t(.  liHv..  I1...11  .|..iiv...i   from  Drimys  Wintcri;  as 
■  '-ii-    :  ;hat  tree,  still  prenerveil 

■  'ill'  irk  is  unknown.  The  fol- 

iiich  cuuie  iuio  our  puttnession  many  years  since.  It 
ription  of  onmmeroinl  Winter'- hark.   It  is  in  quilled 

!i«  if  Hcraped 
.  with  rod  cl- 

i.j  "     "••  u.  lilacs  blackish. 

Til'  lincN  in  thickness, 

h«i  1  V  ,  TrniMu re  a  grayish 

colour,  which  h  mio  rr<lilinh  <  towards  i :  The  powder 

resembles  in  <  ruvian  bark.    1 !  -  aromatic.  1  icy.  pungent, 

and  even  burniuf;.    Winters  bark  was  found  by  .M.  Henry  to  r«  ifile  oil, 

colouring  matter,  tannic  acid,  several  salt;*  of  potassa,  malate  of  I'd  iron. 

The  presence  of  tannic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  serves  to  distinguisn  11  trom  ramriia  o^^ 
with  which  it  has  often  been  confounded.    Tht  bMrk  aboTS  deseribsd  m  ooaatreUl  Wte- 
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ter's  barK  is  destitute  both  of  tannic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
bark  exauined  by  M.  Henry.* 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Winter's  bark  is  a  stimulant  aromatic  tonic,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Winter  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy.  It  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes  with  cin- 
namon or  canella  alba,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  medical  pi'actice  of  this  count i-y.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  about  half  a  drachm.  Another  species,  the  Drimya  Chilensis  of  De  Can- 
dolle,  growing  in  Chili,  yields  a  bark  having  similar  properties.  (Carson,  Am.  Journ.  of 
Fharm.,  xix.  81.)  W. 

WOORARI.  Woorara.  Woorali.  Urari.  Curare.  This  is  a  powerful  poison,  prepared  by 
the  aborigines  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  used  for  arming  the  points  of  their 
weapons.  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  relation  to  its  source  and  preparation; 
but  the  most  probable  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Hancock,  who  states,  from  infornuitidn  derived 
from  the  natives,  that  it  is  a  watery  extract  from  the  bark  of  a  gourd-like  plant.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  plant  producing  it  is  a  Strychnos,  and  Sir  11.  H.  Schomburgk,  who  claims  to 
have  seen  the  plant,  proposes  to  name  it  Strychnos  toxifera.  But  the  facts,  that  the  poison 
acts  in  a  mode  directly  opposite  to  that  of  strychnia  in  destroying  lite,  and  that  chemists 
have  been  unable  to  detect  that  alkaloid  in  it,  are,  we  think,  sufficient  proof  that  Schom- 
burgk must  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point.  (See  Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  502.)  It  has  also 
been  conjectured  that  the  poison  from  the  fangs  of  serpents  is  minified  with,  if  it  does  not 
constitute  the  active  ingredient  of  the  woorari.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  its  mode  of  preparation;  and  is  also  opposed  by 
the  fact,  that,  unlike  the  venom  of  snakes,  this  poison  does  not  occasion  local  inflammation 
•when  inserted  into  a  wound,  but  appears  to  act  exclusively  on  the  nervous  sjstem,  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood.  In  order  that  it  may  act,  it  must  find  entrance  into  the  circulation; 
and  hence,  when  swallowed,  it  does  not  in  general  prove  poisonous,  either  because  it  cannot 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  or  because  it  is  altered  in  the  stomach.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  altogether  safe  to  rely  on  its  innoxiousness  when  swallowed;  for,  in  an  empty  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  and  taken  in  large  doses,  it  has  b  en  found  by  Dr.  John  W.  Green  and 
others  to  cause  death  in  some  animals.  [Am.  Med.  Ga2.,  vi.  299.)  It  appears  also,  from  the 
experiments  of  MM.  Pelouze  and  Bernard,  to  be  absorbed  as  quickly  from  the  air-passages 
as  when  inserted  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and,  when  thrown  into  the  rectum,  produces  its 
peculiar  effects,  though  very  slowly.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Aout,  1856,  p.  150.) 

When  the  poison  is  inserted  in  a  wound,  the  animal  speedily  falls  into  stupor,  and  dies 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  heart  continuing  to  act  for  some  time  after  respiration  has  ceased. 
If  artificial  respiration  is  resorted  to  before  the  heart  hns  ceased  to  act,  and  is  sustained, 
the  animal  recovers.  From  numerous  experiments,  performed  by  different  persons,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  woorari  acts  by  paralyzing  the  nervous  centres  of  respiration  and 
motion,  without  producing  essentially  any  discoverable  alteration  in  the  blood  or  solid 
tissues.  Its  action  is,  therefore,  directly  opposite  to  that  of  strychnia;  and  it  is  said  to 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  that  poison  by  producing  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles.  Its 
peculiar  mode  of  action  has  even  suggested  its  remedial  use  in  tetanus.  A  horse  suffering 
under  tetanus  was  inoculated  by  Mr.  Sewell  with  woorari.  In  ten  minutes  apparent  death 
was  produced,  when  the  animal  was  revived  by  artificial  respiration;  and  the  symptoms 
of  tetanus  did  not  return,  though  death  occurred  next  day,  as  was  supposed,  from  over- 
eating. [Pharm.  Journ.,  xvi.  506.)  In  several  cases  of  tetanus  in  which  it  was  tried  by  M. 
L.  Vella,  in  an  hospital  at  Turin,  it  appeared  to  afford  relief  in  all,  and  in  one  instance 
recovery  took  place.  [Arch.  Gen.,  Oct.  1850,  p.  1.)  But  as  we  have  other  medicines  at  least 
equally  effectual,  and  of  which  the  precise  strength  is  better  known,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  trust  a  case  to  this  remedy.  It  is  said  that  chlorine  and  bromine  neutralize  en- 
tirely the  effects  of  the  poison  [Ibid.,  p.  504);  and,  from  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Brainard 
and  Green,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  iodine  has  the  same  effect.  It  was  ascertained  by 
them  that  woorari,  mixed  with  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  had  no  effect 
when  introduced  into  a  wound;  and  that,  if  introduced  alone,  its  effects  were  quite  neu- 
tralized by  subsequent  injection  of  the  solution;  a  cupping-glass  being  applied  so  as  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison  before  the  iodine  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 

*M.  Guibourt.  In  tlie  third  edition  of  his  "Drogues  Simples,"  published  in  1850,  Rives  the  following  doscription 
of  n  specinn'n  of  the  true  Winter's  bark,  presented  to  him  by  Itobert  Brown,  nnd  labelled  "Port  Faitiine,  Captain 
P.  King,  Drimys  Winteri."  The  bark  is  3  luillimetres  (1-18  of  an  inch)  thick,  and  covered  with  a  grnyish-whitc, 
▼cry  thin,  and  rather  smooth  epidermis.  It  Is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour  internally,  and  has  a  spongy  ap- 
ponrnnce,  especially  in  the  part  In  contact  with  the  wood,  where  it  appears  to  be  formed  of  longitudinal,  radiating, 
ligneous  layers,  isolated  one  from  the  other.  It  has  a  strong  odour,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  canella  and 
slightly  camphorous,  and  a  taslo  in  like  manner  very  aromatic,  with  considerable  acrimony.  Another  specimen 
broujrht  from  the  .Straits  of  Magellan,  in  1840,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  above,  being  in  (juilUas  large  as  the 
llttlf  finger,  with  athickneS'iof 'iniilllmotres,  and  an  epidermis  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  whiteness  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  reddish -brown  colour  of  the  Interior.  Beneath  the  epidermis  there  is  a  certain  number  of  very  compact  con« 
centric  layers;  but  mo^t  of  the  thickness  of  the  bark  is  formed  of  radiating  and  distinct  ligneous  layers,  altogether 
like  those  of  the  preceding  specimen.  Guibourt  also  describes  the  barks  of  two  other  species  of  Drimys,  those  of  D. 
Mexicana  and  D.  Granatensis,  growing  respectively  In  Mexico  and  New  Granada,  both  of  which  have  ct»uaidex»bl« 
reaemblancc  to  the  preceding.-— (Tom.  ill.  pp.  C81,  682.) 
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it.  {Am.  Med.  Gaz.,  vii.  305.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  the  poisonous  principle 
of  woorari,  but  without  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Heintz  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  poison 
in  an  exceedingly  concentrated  form,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  separated  the  pure  active 
principle.  {Ibid.,  vii.  C.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Dispensatory,  elaborate  and  highly 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  Drs.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  and  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
on  the  woorari  poison,  of  which  we  give  a  brief  abstract,  referring  for  a  full  account  of 
them  to  a  communication  by  those  gentlemen  to  the  Americnn  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences (July,  1859,  p.  13).  The  specimens  operated  on  were  of  two  kinds,  named  respect- 
ively corruval  and  vao,  and  were  brought  by  Drs.  Ruschenberger  and  Caldwell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Nav^-  ♦>..'.•  \.vv  (;r. 11.1,1a,  S.  America.  1,  Woorari,  variety  Corroval.  This  was  in  dark- 
br.  •  appearance  of  a  vegetable  extract,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  and 

per  r  the  microscope  it  presented  the  appearance  of  vegetable  remains, 

but  uuiiiiiig  auiuial.  It  yielded  its  active  properties  to  water  and  alcohol,  and  was  found 
to  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  they  propose  to  call  corrovalia,  and  which  they  ascer- 
tained to  produce  on  the  system  the  same  eti'ects  as  corroval  itself.  These  were  to  some 
extent  similar  to  those  obtained  from  woorari  by  preceding  experimenters,  yet  with  so 
much  difference  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  poison  was  derived  from  a  ditferent 
source.  In  a  lew  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison  through  a  wound,  paralytic 
phenomena  became  ot^'ious,  and  the  animal  soon  died,  without  preliminary  spasm  or  con- 
vulsions. But  the  heart,  instead  of  continuing  to  act  after  apparent  death,  had  entirely 
ceased  to  beat,  and  had  quite  lost  its  irritability,  so  that  it  could  not  be  excited  by  galva- 
nism. They  inferred  that  the  action  of  the  poison  is  directly  and  primarily  on  the  heart, 
possibly  through  the  ganglia  contained  in  its  tissue.  The  capillary  circulation  was  always 
arrested  a  minute  or  two  before  the  heart's  actions,  which  the  authors  ascribe  to  paralysis 
of  the  sympathetic.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever,  whether  chemical  or  physiological, 
of  the  presence  of  strychnia  in  the  poison.  2.  Woorari,  variety  Vao  or  Bao.  This,  like  the 
preceding,  had  the  characters  of  a  vegetable  extract,  with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
but  none  of  animal  remain!).  It  contained  the  same  alkaloid  as  the  corroval.  but  in  smaller 
proportion;  and  its  effects  on  the  system,  though  much  feebler  than  those  of  the  other  va- 
riety, were  of  the  same  general  character.  They  inferred  from  their  observations  that  it 
was  the  same  poison,  but  in  a  diluted  state.  W. 

WRIGHTIA  ANTIDYSENTERICA.  (R.  Brown.)  Nerium  antidt/senteriettm.  (Linn.)  An 
East  India  tree,  belonging  to  the  Apocynacea;,  the  bark  of  which  was,  about  a  century 
since,  in  some  repute  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  febrile  diseases. 
Though  no  longer  used  in  Europe,  it  still  retains  its  reputation  in  India  among  the  native 
practitioners.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  recently  examined  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  and  obtained 
from  them,  besides  a  fixed  oil  which  they  contain  in  large  quantity,  a  peculiar  principle 
called  by  him  vcrightine,  which  though  uncrystalliiable,  and  forming  uncrystallizable  com- 
pounds with  the  acids,  has  claims  to  be  ranked  with  the  alkaloids.  Both  wrightine  and 
Its  salts  have  an  extremely  persistent  bitterness.  For  further  particulars  in  reference  to  it, 
the  read«»r  is  referred  to  the  J'harmaceutical  Journal  (April,  18G4,  p.  4U3).  W. 

>:  ;KH(EA  RESINS.    Two  resinous  substances,  the  products  of  different  species 

of  '«'a,  have  been  introduced  into  England  from  New  Holland.   They  are  obtained 

by  I-   '  xudation  from  the  stems  of  the  plants,  which  are  usually  shrubs.    One 

of  t  -ilow  and  the  other  red.     The  yellow  varuiy  is  in  tears,  in  flattish  pieces 

)iH\ .!  J  ''  '•  •'■  "  1-  '■<"  ••"•  -»'■<..    ..••  ii.  ...  .^^..c.  uf  various  size  and  irregular  shape. 

*t  1  I  ion  broken,  and  when  heated  emits 

m  ti  i^V  I  I  resin,  cinnanuc  and  benzoic  acids, 

and  a  trace  ut  vulaiilv  oil,  and  may  therefore  be  ranked  among  the  balsams.  When  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  largo  product  of  carbazotic  acid.  In  medical  properties  it  is 
aaid  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  storax  and  the  balsam  of  Tolu.  A  tincture,  made  in 
the  prop<»rtion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  of  alcohol,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
flu:  !       '  The  red  v-    ■-  -   -mbles  dragon's  blood  in  colour,  and  appears  to  be  ana- 

Ic.  other  vat;  i.<>rtie8.    The  above  account  has  been  abridged  f^om  that 

of  i  :.  .    .    .:;i  in  the  thi:  -     -:      i  of  his  Materia  Medica.  W. 

ZEA  M.WS.  Indian  Com.  Maixe.  The  common  Indian  corn  of  this  country,  analysed 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Tolson,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  yielded  as  the  average  result  from  three 
varieties,  12  Di  per  cent,  of  water,  1C7  of  ashes,  8-88  of  gluten,  64*87  of  eiaroh,  ir»'77  of 
liusk  and  vegetable  fibre.  4-60  of  fat,  and  2  70  of  gum  and  sugar.  {Chtm,  Oa*.,  June  1, 
1866,  p.  211.)  The  late  Dr.  Qorham.  of  Boston,  found  1*60  per  cent,  of  fulphate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  meal,  in  the  form  of  mush,  makes  an  excellent  emollient  poultice, 
much  used  in  hoopitAlfl;  and  a  gruel  may  be  prepared  fVom  it,  which  ta  r<>!  More 

gratrful  lo  i))o  Mirk  than  that  made  from  oatmeal.    A  fungous  product  now>  nds 

the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  commonly  known  as  the  smut,  which  was  submiiu-.  .v,  <  ^iuai- 
nation  by  Mr  C.  H.  Cressler,  and  found  to  contain  the  alkaloid  disoofered  hj  WinoUer  i« 
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ergot,  and  named  by  him  secalin,  now  considered  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  propylamia.  Be* 
hides  the  alkaloid,  there  were  obtained  a  Ihick,  Tiscid,  fixed  oil,  a  resin  soluble  in  ether 
out  not  in  alcohol,  pectin,  gluten,  and  a  species  of  sugar.  The  morbid  product  may,  there- 
lore,  be  considered  as  the  erffot  of  maize.  [Am.  Journ.  of  Phartn.,  July,  18G1,  p.  306.)  The 
fungus  has  received  the  title  of  Ustilago  maidis.  It  is  said  to  produce  abortioir  in  cows, 
when  the  diseased  grain  is  eaten  by  them;  and  six  drachms  of  this  ergot  produced  the 
same  effect  on  two  pregnant  bitches  to  which  it  was  given  to  test  its  abortefacicnt  property. 
{Ibid.,  Sept.  1861,  p.  413;  from  Annal.  Med.  Vet.  Beige.)  W. 

ZEDOARY.  Radix  Zedoaria.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tedoary,  the  long  and  the  roxind, 
distinguished  by  the  old  officinal  titles  of  radix  zedoarix  longee,  and  radix  zedoarix  rotunda; 
the  former  produced  by  the  Curcuma  Zedoaria  of  Roxburgh,  the  latter,  as  some  suppose, 
^y  the  Kscmpferia  rotunda  of  Linn.,  but,  according  to  others,  by  the  Curcuma  Zerumbet  of 
Roxburgh.  Both  kinds  come  from  the  East  Indies.  The  long  zedoary  is  in  slices,  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  obtuse 
at  the  extremities,  and  exhibiting  the  remains  of  the  radical  fibres.  The  round  is  also 
usually  in  slices,  which  are  the  sections  of  a  roundish  root,  ending  in  a  point  beneath,  and 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the 
other,  and  heart-shaped  in  its  outline.  Sometimes  the  root  of  the  latter  variety  is  entire, 
and  sometimes  in  quarters  instead  of  halves.  It  is  marked  with  circular  rings  on  the  con- 
vex surface,  and,  like  the  former,  with  small  projecting  points  which  are  tTie  remains  of 
radical  fibres.  Both  are  grayish-white  on  the  outside,  yellowish-brown  within,  hard,  com- 
pact, of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent,  camphorous  taste.  The 
round,  however,  is  less  spicy  than  the  long.  They  yield  a  volatile  oil  when  distilled  with 
water.  Zedoary  is  a  warm,  stimulating  aromatic,  useful  in  flatulent  colic  and  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs.  It  is  not  now  employed,  as  it  produces  no  effects  which  cannot  be  as 
well  or  better  obtained  from  ginger.    The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.    W. 

ZERUMBET.  Cassumuniar.  Under  these  names  an  East  India  root  was  formerly  used, 
having  some  analogy  in  sensible  and  medical  properties  to  ginger,  and  ascribed  to  the 
Zingiber  Zerumbet  of  Roscoe.  Some  consider  the  cassumuniar  as  a  distinct  root,  and  refer 
it  to  the  Zingiber  Cassumuniar  of  Roxburgh.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  of  little  importance, 
as  neither  of  the  roots,  supposing  them  not  to  be  the  same,  is  at  present  to  be  found  in  the 
markets.  By  some  authors  the  zerumbet  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  round 
zedoary.  Geiger  describes  it  as  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  fig  or  larger,  externally  grayish- 
brown  and  wrinkled,  internally  yellowish,  hard  and  tough,  of  a  biting  aromatic  taste,  and 
a  spicy  odour.  W. 

ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS.  Lamarck.  Rhamnus  Zizyphus.  Linn.  A  shrub,  or  small  tree, 
growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  France.  The  fruit  is  the  part  used.  This  consists  of  oval  di-upes,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
olive,  with  a  thin,  coriaceous,  red  or  reddish-brown  skin,  a  yellowish,  sweet,  acidulous 
pulp,  and  an  oblong,  pointed  stone  in  the  centre.  These  have  the  officinal  name  of  jujubx. 
By  drying,  their  pulp  becomes  softer  and  sweeter,  and  acquires  a  vinous  taste,  evincing  the 
commencement  of  fermentation.  They  are  nutritive  and  demulcent,  and  are  used  in  the 
form  of  decoction  in  pectoral  complaints.  Jujube  paste  consists,  properly,  of  gum  arable 
and  sugar,  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  this  fruit,  and  evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence. 
As  a  demulcent,  it  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  a  paste  made  with  gum  arable  and  sugaf 
alone;  and  the  preparation  commonly  sold  in  this  country  under  the  name,  contains  in 
fact  none  of  the  fruit. 

The  fruits  of  two  other  species  of  Zizyphus,  Z.  Lotus,  growing  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  Z.  Jujuba,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  first- 
mentioned  species,  and  are  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they 
grow.  W. 
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I.  AKT  OF  PRESCRIBING  MEDICINES. 

The  physician  should  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  properties  of  medicines, 
and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  respectively  applicable,  but  also  with  the  art 
of  prescribing  them,  so  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
patients,  and,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  administered,  may  produce  the 
greatest  curative  effect  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience.  In  relation  to  these 
points,  a  few  general  rules  will  be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  the  young  prac- 
titioner, although  much  must  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion.  We  shall 
compress  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  offer,  under  the  two  heads  of  the  quantity 
or  dose  in  which  medicines  may  be  given,  and  the  mode  of  their  exhibition. 

1.  Dose  of  Medicines. — In  the  body  of  the  work,  the  quantity  has  been 
stated  in  which  each  medicine  must  ordinarily  be  given  to  produce  its  peculiar 
effects  in  the  adult  patient.  But  there  are  various  circumstances  which  modify 
the  dose,  and  demand  attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  the  most  important  of  these  circumstances.  The 
young  require  a  smaller  dose  than  those  of  maturity,  to  produce  an  equal  effect ; 
and  the  old,  though  their  systems  are,  perhaps,  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
medicines  than  those  of  the  middle-aged,  cannot  bear  an  equally  forcible  impres- 
sion. The  following  table  of  Gaubius,  exhibiting  the  doses  proportioned  to  the 
age,  is  frequently  referred  to. 

The  dose  for  a  person  of  middle  age  being  1  or    1  drachm, 

That  of  a  person  from  14  to  21  years  will  be       ^  or    2  scruples, 
7  to  14     "        "  i  or    ^  a  drachm, 

or  1  scruple, 
or  15  grains, 
or  10  grains, 
or  8  grains, 
or  5  grains- 
We  prefer  the  following  simple  scheme  of  Dr.  YooDg,  extracted  from  Parii's 
Pbarmacologia. 

"For  children  under  twelve  years,  the  doses  of  most  medicines  must  be  di- 
mioished  in  the  proportion  of  the  age  to  the  age  increased  by  twelve ;  thus,  at  two 

2 
years  to  j ;  viz.,  - — r5=  }•  At  twenty-one  the  full  dose  may  be  given.** 

To  the  above  role  some  ezceptiotft  are  offered  in  particular  medicines,  which 
require  to  be  given  to  children  in  much  larger  proportional  doses  than  those 
a))Ove  stated.  8ach  are  castor  oil  and  calomel,  a  certain  quantity  of  which  will 
in  general  not  produce  a  greater  effect  in  a  child  two  or  three  years  old  thaa 
double  the  quantity  in  an  adult 

St'x,  temperament,  and  idingynrratty  have  also  an  influence  upon  the  dose,  and 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  prescribing.  Femalee  asaally  require  somewhat  amsUer 
doses  than  males,  and  persons  of  sanguine  temperament  than  the  phlegmatle. 
Oonstitutional  pecaliaritieH,  railed  idiosyncraaieSf  often  eziit  in  indiridaalt, 
dering  them  more  than  usually  susceptible  or  Uumaoeptible  to  the  netioo  of 
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tain  remedies,  the  dose  of  which  most  be  modified  accordingly.  Thus,  in  some 
persons  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  will  excite  salivation,  while  in  others  scarcely 
any  quantity  which  can  be  safely  administered  will  produce  this  effect.  Some- 
times, moreover,  a  medicine  operates  on  an  individual  in  a  manner  wholly  differ- 
ent from  its  ordinary  mode.  In  all  such  cases  experience  is  the  only  sure  guide; 
but  the  occasional  existence  of  these  peculiarities  indicates  the  propriety  of 
making  particular  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  patients,  for 
whom  we  may  be  called  for  the  first  time  to  prescribe. 

Habit  is  another  important  circumstance  which  modifies  the  dose  of  medicines. 
Generally  speaking,  the  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  medicines  is  diminished 
by  their  frequent  and  continued  use;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  impres- 
sion, the  quantity  must  be  regularly  increased.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  the  narcotics,  which  are  sometimes  borne  in  enormous  doses  by  those  habit- 
uated to  their  use.  It  is  a  good  practical  rule  in  prescribing,  when  circumstances 
demand  the  continuance,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  of  some  particular 
effect,  to  vary  the  medicine,  and  employ  successively  several  with  the  same  gen- 
eral powers,  so  as  not  too  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  susceptibility  to  the  action  of 
any  individual  remedy.  Another  important  practical  rule  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence of  habit  is,  when  any  medicine,  which  fcom  its  nature  is  of  variable 
strength,  has  been  employed  for  some  time  in  increasing  doses,  to  reduce  the 
dose  upon  resorting  to  a  new  parcel,  until  its  relative  strength  has  been  ascer- 
tained. A  neglect  of  this  precaution,  in  cases  where  the  last  parcel  happened 
to  be  more  powerful  than  that  previously  employed,  has  sometimes  been  followed 
by  very  serious  consequences. 

2.  Mode  of  Administering  Medicines. — This  has  reference  both  to  the  com- 
bination of  medicines  with  one  another,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

Simplicity  in  prescription  is  always  desirable,  when  no  object  is  to  be  gained 
by  deviating  from  it.  Remedies  should  never  be  mixed  together  without  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  nor  with  the  vague  hope  that,  out  of  the  number  prescribed,  some 
one  may  perchance  produce  a  salutary  impression.  Those  exceedingly  complex 
prescriptions,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  of  which  the  ingredients  were  so 
numerous  as  to  render  altogether  impossible  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  bear- 
ing on  each  other,  or  their  effects  on  disease,  have  been  generally  abandoned  by 
modern  practitioners.  The  only  ground  upon  which  any  of  them  can  be  justifiably 
retained  is  that,  by  very  frequent  trials,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  in 
various  states  of  disease,  their  influence  on  the  system  may  have  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, so  that  they  may  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  single  remedy  than 
a  compound  of  many.  Upon  this  ground,  however,  no  prudent  physician  would 
attempt  to  originate  such  combinations.  In  mixing  medicines,  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  we  may  be  justified  in  doing  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  tho 
properties  and  mutual  relations  of  the  several  ingredients,  and  their  fitness  to 
answer  some  particular  indication  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  There  are  certain 
principles  upon  which  medicines  may  be  advantageously  combined,  and  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  practitioner. 

Remedies  of  the  same  general  character  may  be  given  in  connection,  in  order 
to  increase  their  energy,  or  to  render  their  action  more  certain.  It  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  substances  thus  combined  will  often  act  vigorously,  when,  sever- 
ally, they  would  produce  comparatively  little  effect;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that,  while  their  activity  is  augmented,  they  are  at  the  same  time  rendered  less 
irritating,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drastic  cathartics.  (See  Filulse  Galharticas  Com- 
positas. ) 

Different  medicines  are  very  often  mixed  together,  in  order  to  meet  different 
and  coexisting  indications,  without  any  reference  to  the  influence  which  they 
may  reciprocally  exert  on  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  same  patient  we  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  with  debility  of  stomach  and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  connected 
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with  dtrangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  To  answer  the  indications  presented 
by  the^e  morbid  conditions,  we  may  properly  combine,  in  the  same  dose,  a  tonic, 
cathartic,  and  mercurial  alterative.  For  similar  reasons  we  often  unite  tonicsL 
purgatives,  and  emmenagogues,  anodynes  and  diaphoretics,  emetics  and  cathar- 
tics, antacids,  astringents,  and  tonics ;  and  scarcely  two  medicines  can  be  men 
tioned,  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  othtT,  which  may  not  occasionally 
be  combined  with  advantage  to  counteract  coexisting  morbid  conditions. 

Another  very  important  object  of  combination,  is  the  modification  which  is 
thereby  effected  in  the  actions  of  medicines  differing  from  each  other  in  proper- 
ties. In  this  way  new  powers  are  sometimes  developed,  and  those  previously 
existing  are  greatly  increased.  Examples  of  such  a  result  are  aCforded  in  the 
oflBcinal  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  in  the  combination  of  squill  and 
calomel ;  the  former  operating  as  a  diaphoretic,  the  latter  as  a  diuretic,  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  either  of  their  constituents.  The  effects  of  one  medicine  are, 
in  numerous  instances,  increased  by  the  influence  of  another  in  augmenting  the 
natural  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its  action.  Thus,  bitters  enable  cathartics 
to  operate  in  smaller  doses;  purgatives  awaken  the  dormant  susceptibility  to 
the  action  of  mercury;  and  stimulants  excite  the  torpid  stomach,  so  that  it  will 
receive  impressions  from  various  medicines  before  inoperative.  In  some  instances, 
the  action  of  one  medicine  is  promoted  by  that  of  another  apparently  of  a  nature 
wholly  opposite.  Thus,  when  calomel  and  opium  are  given  in  colic,  the  purga- 
tive operation  of  the  former  is  facilitated  by  the  relaxation  of  intestinal  spasm 
produced  by  the  latter.  Medicines,  in  addition  to  the  effects  for  which  they  are 
administered,  very  frequently  produce  disagreeable  symptoms,  which  may  be 
moderated  or  altogether  prevented  by  combination  with  other  medicines;  and 
this  object  may  usually  be  accomplished,  without  in  the  least  degree  interfering 
with  the  remediate  influence  desired.  Thus,  the  griping  produced  by  cathartics, 
and  the  nausea  by  these  and  various  other  medicines,  may  often  be  corrected  by 
the  simultaneous  use  of  aromatics.  To  cover  the  disagreeable  taste  or  odour  of 
certain  medicines,  and  to  afford  a  convenient  vehicle  for  their  administration, 
are  also  important  objects  of  combination;  as  upon  these  circumstances  often 
depend  the  acceptability  of  the  medicine  to  the  stomach,  and  even  the  possibility 
of  inducing  the  patient  to  swalhjw  it.  Substances  should  be  preferred  as  vehi- 
cles which  are  calculated  to  render  the  medicine  acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
stomach,  and  in  other  ways  to  correct  its  disagreeable  effects;  as  syrups  for 
powders,  the  aromatic  waters  for  medicines  given  in  the  form  of  mixture,  and 
carbonic  acid  water  for  the  neutral  salts. 

But,  in  the  mixing  of  medicines^  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  neither 
chemically  nor  physiologically  incompatible;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  not 
such  as  will  react  on  each  other  so  as  to  produce  new  and  unexpected  combi- 
nations, nor  such  as  will  exert  contrary  and  opposite  effects  upon  the  system. 
Thus,  when  the  operation  of  an  acid  is  desired,  an  alkali  should  not  be  given  at 
the  same  time,  as  they  unite  to  form  a  third  substance  entirely  different  from 
either;  nor  should  a  soluble  salt  of  lime,  baryta,  or  lead  be  given  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate,  as  decomposition  would  ensue,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  an  inert  compound.  So,  also,  in  relation  to  physiological  incompatibility, 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  united  with  a  view 
to  their  respective  effects;  as  these  are  to  a  certain  extent  incompatible,  one 
being  diminished  by  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  other.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  we  may  advantageously  coml)ine  medicines  with  a  view 
eo  cneir  chemical  reaction,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  effervescing  draught;  and 
circumstances  sometimes  call  for  the  union  of  remedies  apparently  opposite,  as 
in  the  case  of  colic  before  alluded  to,  in  which  opium  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  purgatives.  Still,  such  combinations  should  never  be  formed, 
unless  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  effects,  and  a  special  reference  to  tUem. 
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The  form  in  which  medicines  are  exhibited  is  often  an  object  of  consider- 
able importance.  By  variation  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
medicine,  the  taste  of  the  patient,  or  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  we  are  fre 
quently  enabled  to  secure  the  favourable  operation  of  remedies,  which,  without 
such  attention,  might  prove  useless  or  injurious.  Medicines  may  be  given  in 
the  solid  state,  as  in  the  form  of  powder,  pill,  troche,  or  electuary;  in  the  state 
of  mixture,  in  which  a  solid  is  suspended  in  a  liquid,  or  one  liquid  is  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  another  in  which  it  is  insoluble;  or  in  the  state  of  solution, 
under  which  may  be  included  the  various  forms  of  infusion,  decoction,  tincture, 
wine,  vinegar,  syrup,  honey,  and  oxymel.  Of  these  different  forms  we  have 
already  treated  sufl&ciently  at  large,  under  their  respective  heads,  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

In  writing  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  neatness,  order,  and  precision  should 
always  be  observed ;  as,  independently  of  the  pleasing  moral  effect  inseparable 
from  these  principles  in  all  things,  a  positive  practical  advantage  results,  in  the 
greater  accuracy  which  the  habit  of  attending  to  them  gives  to  the  prescriber, 
and  the  comparative  certainty  which  they  afford  that  his  directions  will  be  strictly 
complied  with.  As  a  general  rule,  when  medicines  are  combined  in  prescription, 
that  should  come  first  in  order  which  is  considered  as  the  most  prominent  and 
important,  next  the  adjuvant  or  corrigent,  and  lastly  the  vehicle.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  important  to  indicate  to  the  apothecary  the  succession  in  which 
the  substances  should  be  combined,  in  reference  to  the  perfection  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  and  this  may  render  convenient  a  deviation  from  the  order  above  men- 
tioned. The  physician  should  always  be  careful  either  to  write  out  the  full  name 
of  the  medicine,  or  to  employ  such  abbreviations  as  are  not  likely,  by  the  mis- 
understanding of  an  ill-formed  letter,  to  lead  into  error.  Very  serious  and  even 
fatal  mistakes  have  been  occasioned  by  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  for- 
mulas of  the  several  Pharmacopoeias  which  are  detailed  in  this  work,  will  serve 
as  good  examples  for  the  guidance  of  the  young  practitioner.  The  following  table 
explains  the  signs  and  abbreviations  habitually  used  in  prescriptions.  The  for- 
mulas afterwards  given  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  ordinary  mode  of  prescribing, 
while  they  exhibit  combinations  of  medicines  frequently  employed  in  practice.  W. 

Table  of  Signs  and  Abbreviations. 


B 

Recipe. 

Take. 

Collyr. 

Collyrium. 

An  eye-water. 

aa 

Ana. 

Of  each. 

Cong. 

Congius  vel 

A  gallon  or  gaJ  - 

tb 

Libra  vel  libr». 

A  pound  or 

congii. 

Ions. 

pounds. 

Decoct. 

Decoctum. 

A  decoction. 

3 

Uncia  vel  unciae. 

An  ounce  or 

Ft. 

Fiat. 

Make. 

*j 

ounces. 

Garg. 

Gargarysma. 

A  gargle. 

5 

Drachma  vel 

A  drachm  or 

Gr. 

Granum  vel 

A  grain  or 

drachmae. 

drachms. 

grana. 

grains. 

d 

Scrupulus  vel 

A  scruple  or 

Gtt. 

Gutta  vel  guttee. 

A  drop  or  droj.i. 

scrupuli. 

scruples. 

Haust. 

Haustus. 

A  draught. 

0 

Octarius  vel  oc- 

A  pint  or  pints. 

Infus. 

Infusum. 

An  infusion. 

tarii. 

M. 

Misce. 

Mix. 

^l 

Fluiduncia  vel 

A  fluidounce  or 

Mass. 

Massa. 

A  mass. 

fluiduncias. 

fluidounces. 

Mist. 

Mistura. 

A  mixture. 

f3 

Fluidrachma  vel 

A  fluidracbm  or 

PiL 

Pilula  vel 

A  pill  or  pills. 

fluidrachmaB. 

fluidrachms. 

pilulce. 

^ 

Minimum  vel 

A  minim  or 

Pulv. 

Pulvis  vel  pul- 

A  powder  or 

minima. 

minims. 

veres. 

powders. 

Chart. 

Cbartula  vel 

A  small  paper 

Q.S. 

Quantum  suffi- 

A  sufficient 

chartulse. 

or  papers. 

cit. 

quantity. 

Coch. 

Cochlear  vel 

A  spoonful  or 

S. 

Signa. 

Write. 

cochlearia. 

spoonfuls. 

Ss. 

Semis. 

A  half. 
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Examples  of  Common  Extemporaneous  Prescriptions, 
Powders. 


^  AnUmonii  et  PotAssn  Tartraiis  gr.  i. 

Pulveris  IpecacuanhcB  ^i. 

Fiat  pulvis. 

S.  To  bo  taken  in  a  wineglassful  of 
■weeteueJ  water. 

An  active  emetic. 

B  Hjdrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis, 

Pulveris  JalapsB,  aa,  gr.  x, 

Misce. 

S.  To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

An  excellent  cathartic  in  the  commence- 
ment of  bilious  fevers,  and  in  hepatic  con- 
gestion. 

B  Pulveris  Jalapse  gr.  x. 

Pota-ssae  Bitartratis  jii. 

Misce. 

8.  To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

A  hydragogue  cathartic,  used  in  drop- 
sy, and  in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
joints. 

R  Sulphuris  ji. 

PotasssB  Bitartratis  ^IL 

Misce. 

S.  To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

A  laxative  used  in  piles  and  cutaneous 
diseases. 

li  Pulveris  Rhei  gr.  x. 

Magnesiae  Jss. 

Fiat  pulvis, 

8.  To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

A  laxative  and  antacid,  used  in  diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia,  &c. 


U  Pulveris  Scillae  gr.  xii. 

Potassae  Nitratis  ^i. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartulas  sex  dividendus. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a 
day  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

A  diuretic  employed  in  dropsy. 

B  PotasssB  Nitratis  3!. 

Antimouii  et  Potassae  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  vi. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartulas  sex  dividendus. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  in 
syrup  or  molasses. 

A  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative, 
used  in  bilious  fevers;  usually  called  m/rouj 
potodert, 

R  Pulveris  Guaiaci  Resinae, 

PotassflB  Nitratis,  aa,  ^i. 

Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  gr.  iii. 

Opii  gr.  ii. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartulas  sex  dividendus. 

8.  One  to  be  taken  every  three  hours  in 
syrup  or  molasses. 

A  stimulant  diaphoretic,  used  in  rheu- 
matism and  gout  after  sufficient  depletion. 

B  Ferri  Subcarbonatis, 

Pulveris  Colombae, 

Pulveris  Zingiberis,  uii,  ^\. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartulas  sex  dividendus. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in 
syrup  or  molasses. 

A  tonio,  used  in  dyspepsia  and  general 
debility. 


Pills. 


li  Pulveris  Aloes, 

Pulveris  Rhei,  uu,  ^[ss. 

Saponis  ^i. 

Misce,  et  cum  aqu^  fiat  massa  in  pilulas 
riginti  dividenda. 

S.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken  daily,  at 
bedtime,  or  before  a  meal. 

An  excellent  laxative  in  habitual  consti- 
pation. 

B  Massoo  Pilularum  Hydrargyri, 

Pulveris  Aloes, 

Pulveris  Khci,  iill,  J^i. 

Misce,  et  cum  aqua  fiat  massa  in  pilulas 
viginti  dividenda. 

S.  Three  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

An  alterative  and  Laxative,  useful  in  con- 
stipation with  deranged  or  deficient  bepatlo 
secretion. 

H  Pulveris  AloSa, 

Extracti  Quassia,  S2,  ^i. 
Olei  Anisi  Tl^^x. 
Syrupi  q.  s. 


Misce,  et  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  triginta 
dividenda. 

S.  Two  to  be  taken  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  a  day. 

A  laxative,  tonic,  and  carminatire,  nsefli] 
in  dyspepsia. 

B  Pulveris  Scillao  ^i. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  z. 

Pulveris  Acacioc, 

Syrupi,  fiu,  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  decem  diTi- 
denda. 

a.  One  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  % 
day. 

A  diuretic  and  alterative,  much  used  in 
dropsy,  especially  when  complicated  with 
organic  visceral  disease. 

B  Pulveris  Opii  gr.  iv. 

I'ulveris  Ipecacuanha  gr.  xriiL 

Pulveris  Acacite, 

Syrupi,  aa,  q.s. 

Misce,  et  fiat  masta  in  pilulaa  duode«lM 
diyidendk. 
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S.  One  to  be  taken  after  each  stool. 
An  anodyne  diaphoretic,  useful  in  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea  after  the  use  of  laxatives. 

B  Pulveris  Opii, 

Pulveris  IpecacuanhsB,  aa,  gr.  iii. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  vi. 

Pulveris  Acacioe, 

Syrupi,  aa,  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  ires  divi- 
denda. 

S.  One  or  more  to  be  taken  at  bedtime, 
or  according  to  circumstances. 


An  anodyne,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative, 
very  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  typhoid 
pneumonia,  and  various  other  diseases. 

R  Plurabi  Acetatis,  in  pulv.  triti,  gr.  xii. 

Pulveris  Opii  gr.  i. 

Pulv.  Acaciee, 

Syrupi,  aa,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  massa  in  pilulaa 
sex  dividenda. 

S.   One  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 

An  astringent  much  employed  in  hsemo 
ptysis  and  uterine  hemorrhage. 


Mixtures. 


R  MagnesiaB  51. 

Syrupi  f5i. 

Tere  simul,  et  affunde 

Aquae  Acidi  Carbonici,  f  Jiv. 

Fiat  haustus. 

S.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught,  the  mixture 
being  v^ell  shaken. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  administering  mag- 


B  Mannae  ^i. 

Foeniculi  contusi  ^i. 

Aquae  bullientis  f^iv. 

Fiat  infusum  et  cola;  dein  adjice 

Magnesiae  Carbonatis  ^ii. 

Ft.  mist. 

S.  One-third  to  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours  till  it  operates,  the  mixture  being 
shaken. 

An  excellent  carminative  and  mild  laxa- 
tive in  flatulence  and  puin  in  the  bowels. 

R  Olei  Ricini  f^i. 

Pulveris  Acaeiae, 

Sacchari,  aa,  ^ii. 

Aquae  Menthae  Piperitae  f^iii. 

Acaciam  et  saccharum  cum  fluidunciS,  di- 
midia  aquae  menthae  tere;  dein  oleum  adjice, 
et  contere;  denique  aquam  reliquam  paula- 
tim  infunde,  et  omnia  misce. 

S.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught,  the  mixture 
being  well  shaken. 

R  Olei  Ricini  f^^i. 

Vitellum  ovi  unius. 

Tere  simul,  et  adde 

Syrupi  f^ss. 

Aquye  Menthae  Piperitae  f^ii. 

Ft.  haust. 

8.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught,  the  mix- 
ture being  well  shaken. 

This  and  the  preceding  formula  afford 
convenient  modes  of  administering  castor 
oil,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable.  Any 
other  fixed  oil  may  be  given  in  the  same 
way.    Half  the  quantity  will  often  answer. 

R  Olei  Ricini  f^^iss. 
Tincture  Opil  W^xxx. 
Pulv,  Acaciaj, 
Sacchari,  aa,  ^ii. 
Aquae  Menthae  Viridis  f^iv. 


Acaciam  et  saccharum  cum  paululo  aqusB 
menthae  tere;  dein  oleum  adjice,  et  iterum 
tere;  denique  aquam  reliquam  paulatim  in- 
funde, et  omnia  misce. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
hour  or  two  hours  till  it  operates,  the  mix- 
ture being  each  time  well  shaken. 

Used  as  a  gentle  laxative  in  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea.  It  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  oleaginous  mixture. 

R  Elaterii  gr.  i. 

Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi  f^ii. 

Tincturae  Scillae, 

Vini  Colchici  Rad.,  aa,  f^ss. 

Syrupi  f|i. 

Ft.  mist. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day  in  a  little  water. 

Diuretic,  used  by  Ferriar  in  dropsy. 

R  Copaibae, 

Spiritus  Lavandulae  Comp.,  aa,  f^ii. 

Mucilaginis  Acaeiae  f  Jss. 

Syrupi  f^iii. 

Simul  tere;  dein  paulatim  affunde 

Aquae  f^iv. 

Misce. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  four  times 
a  day,  or  more  frequently. 

Given  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  chronic  ne- 
phritic affections.  The  dose  must  be  larger 
in  gonorrhoea. 

Neutral  Mixture, 

R  Acidi  Citrici  ,^ii. 
Olei  Limonis  X^i. 
Simul  tere,  et  adde 
Aquae  f^iv. 
Liqua,  et  adde 

Potassae  Carbonatis  q.  s.  ad  saturand. 
Misce,  et  per  linteum  cola. 

Or, 
R  Succi  Limonis  recentis  f^iv. 

Potassas  Carbonatis  q.  s.  ad  saturandum. 

Misce,  et  cola. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  given,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  every  hour  or  two 
hours. 

An  excellent  diaphoretic  in  fever 
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Efftrvetcing  Draught. 

^  Potassse  Carboaatis  ^ii. 
Aquae  f5iv. 
Liqua. 

Or, 

Ij^  Potassse  Bicarbonatis  5iii. 

Aquae  fjiv. 

Liqua. 

S.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  the  solution 
to  the  eame  quantity  of  lemon  or  lime-juice, 
previouely  mixed  with  a  tablespoontul  of 
water;  and  give  ihe  mixture  in  the  state  of 
effervescence,  every  hour  or  two  hours. 

An  excellent  diaphoretic  and  anti-emetic 
in  fever  with  nausea  or  vomiting. 


Broicn  Mixture. 

Si  Pulv.  Extract.  Gl}  cyrrhiiee, 

Pulv.  Acaciee,  aa,  ,:jii. 

Aquffi  ferventis  f^ir. 

Liqua,  et  adde 

Vini  Antimouii  fjii. 

Tincturae  Opii  n^xx. 

Ft.  mist. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  occasion- 
ally. 

Expectorant,  demulcent,  and  anodyne, 
aaeful  in  catarrhal  affections. 

B  Antimonii  et  Potassse  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

Syrupi  Scill», 

Liquoris  Morphiae  Sulphatis,  aa,  f  Jss. 

Pulveris  Acaciae  jii. 

Syrupi  f^^as. 

Aquae  f.^iv. 

Ft.  mist. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  Uken  occasion- 
ally. 

An  expectorant  and  anodyne  cough  mix- 
lure. 

B  AcidI  Nitrosi  fji. 
Tincturae  Opii  git.  xl. 
Aqu»  Camphoro  fj^iii. 
Misce. 


S.  One-fourth  to  be  taken  eycry  three  o? 
four  hours. 

Hope's  mixture,  used  in  dysentery,  diar- 
rhoea, aud  cholera. 

B  Camphorie  ^i. 

MyrrhsB  388.  ^ 

Pulv.  Acaciae, 

Sacchari,  aa,  3ii. 

Aquse  f5vi. 

Camphoram  cum  alcoholis  paululo  in  pul- 
verera  tere;  deiu  cum  myrrha,  acacia,  et 
saccharo  contcrc;  denique  cum  aqua  paula- 
tim  ini<tillata  misce. 

8.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  for  a  dose, 
the  mixture  being  well  shaken. 

A  convenient  form  for  administering  cam- 
phor. 

R  Gretas  Prjcparatae  "^ir. 

Massae  Pil.  Ilydrarg.  gr.  viiL 

Tincturae  Opii  gtt.  viii. 

Pulveris  Acaciae, 

Sacchari,  tia,  31. 

Aquae  Cinnamomi, 

Aquae,  aa,  f^i. 

Solida  simul  tere,  dein  liquida  paulatim 
inter  tereudum  adjice,  et  omnia  misce. 

S.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  for  a  dose, 
the  mixture  being  well  shaken. 

An  antacid  and  alterative  mixture,  well 
adapted  to  infantile  diarrhoea,  with  white 
stools.  The  dose  mentioned  is  for  a  child  a 
year  or  two  old,  and  may  be  repeated  four 
or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

U  Pulveris  Kino  5ii. 

Aquae  buUientis  f^vi. 

Fiat  infusum  et  cola;  dein  secundum 
artem  admiscc, 

Cretin  Praeparatas  jiii. 

Tincturae  Opii  f3ss. 

Spirit Qs  Lavandulae  Compositi  f^88. 

Pulveris  Acaciae, 

Sacchari,  Ha,  ^ii. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  for  a  dos«^ 
the  mixture  being  well  shaken. 

Astringent  and  antacid,  useful  in  diar- 
rhoea. 


Solutions. 


B  Magnesia)  Sulphatis  ^l. 

Syrupi  Limonis  f^i. 

Aquae  Acidi  Carbonioi  f^Ti. 

Misce. 

8.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  administering  sal- 
pliaie  of  magnesia. 

Bt  Potassn  Nitratis  31. 

Antimonii  et  Potassse  Tartratla  gr.  L 

Aqui0  f5iT. 

Liqua. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  cTery  two 
hours. 

A  refrigerant  diaphoretio,  usod  in  feveri. 


B  Magnesiiv  Sulphatis  ^I. 

Antimonii  et  Pot^sHse  Tartratis  gr.  L 

Succi  Limonis  rocentis  (5^* 

AqusD  f5iii. 

Misce. 

8.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  erery  two 
hours  till  it  operates  upon  the  bowels. 

Useful  in  fevers. 


B  Qainias  Sulphatis  gr.  xii. 

Acidi  Sulphuric!  Aromatici  (tt  zxi?. 

Syrupi  fjss. 

Aqum  Menthw  Piperita  fJL 
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8.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour 
or  two  hours. 


A  good  Diode  of  administering  sulphate 
of  quinia  in  solution. 


Infusions. 


B  SennsB  ^iii. 

MngnesioB  Sulphatis, 

Mannro,  aa,  ^ss. 

Foeniculi  ,^i. 

Aquoe  buliientis  Oss. 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter  clauso, 
et  cola. 

S.  A  teacupful  to  be  taken  every  four  or 
five  hours  till  it  operates. 

An  excellent  purgative  in  febrile  com- 
plaints. 

R  Colombae  contussa, 

Zingiberis  contusi,  aa,  ^88. 

Sennae  ^ii. 

Aquae  buliientis  Oi. 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter  olauso, 
et  cola. 

S.  A  wineglassful  to  be  taken  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  or  less  frequently  if  it 
opeiate  too  much. 

An  excellent  remedy  in  dyspepsia  with 
eonstipation  and  flatulence. 


B  SpigelisB  ,^ss. 

Sennaj  ^ii. 

Mannro  ,^i. 

Fcenicul'i  ^^ii. 

Aquae  buliientis  Oi. 

Macera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter  clauso^ 
et  cola. 

S.  A  wineglassful  to  be  given  to  a  child 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

A  powerful  anthelmintic. 

B  Pulveris  Cinch onae  Rubrae  ^i. 

Acidi  Sulphurici  Aromatici  fji. 

Aquae  Oi. 

Macera  per  horas  duodecim,  subinde  agl- 
tans. 

S.  A  wineglassful  of  the  clear  liquid  to 
be  taken  for  a  dose. 

A  good  method  of  administering  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  infusion. 
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Poand. 

ib  1 


II.  TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHT.  U.S. 

Troyouneet.  Drachmi.  Scniplee.  Troy  Grains. 

12         =         96         =         288  =  5T60 

5  1=           8         =           24  =  480 

5  1=             3  =  60 

3  1  =  gr.  20 

The  Imperial  Standard  Troy  weight,  at  present  recognised  by  the  British 
laws,  corresponds  with  the  Apothecaries'  weight  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  grains,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  division  of  the  ounce,  which,  according  to  the  former  scale, 
contains  twenty  pennyweights,  each  weighing  twenty-four  grains. 


Pound. 
ft)    1 

= 

Ounce*. 
16 
OZ.    1 

AYOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT.  Br. 

Drachms.  Troy  Grains. 

256    =  7000 

=     16    =  437-5 

dr.  1    =  gr.  27-34375 

Belative  Value  of  Troy  and  Avoirdupois  Weights. 

Pound.                                                  Pounds.                                               Pound.  Ounce*.             Grains. 

1  Troy               =     0-822857  Ayoirdupois  =0  13             72-6 

1  Avoirdupois  =     1*215277  Troy              =1  2            280 


APOTHECARIES'  OR  WINE  MEASURE.  U.  S. 


Gallon.            Pints. 

Fluldounces. 

Fluidrachms. 

Minims. 

Cong.   1     =      8 

=     128 

=     1024 

= 

61440 

0  1 

=       16 

=       128 

= 

7680 

f3  1 

=           8 

— 

480 

f5  1 

= 

K  60 

Cubic  InchM. 

231 
28-875 
1-8047 
•2256 


IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Adopted  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

OaDon.  Pinta.  Fluidounces.  Fluidrachms.  Minims. 

1        =     8       =       100       =       1280  =  76800 

1       =         20       =         160  =  9600 

1       =            8  =  480 

1  =  60 

Relative  Value  of  Apothecaries^  and  Imperial  Measure. 

AP0THECAR1X8'  MBA8UBE.  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

Pints.         Fluidounccs.    Fluidrachms. 


1  gallon 

1  pint 

1  Huidounce 

1  fluidrachm 

1  minim 

IMPERIAL  MSA8URK. 


Minims. 


6 


t 


1  gallon 
1   pint 
1  Huidounce 
1  lluidrachm 
1  minim 

103 


13               2 

16              6 

1               0 

1 

23 

18 

20 
2-5 
104 

APOTHECARIES'  MEA8UR1 

Pints.         Fluidos.        Plaidr. 

1             9            5 
1            8            1 

7 

Minims. 

8 

38 

41 

68 
096 
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Relalivt  Value  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Distilled  Water  at 
60°  Fahrenheit. 

1.  Yalue  of  Apothecaries'  Weight  in  Apothecaries'  Measure. 

Pints.     Fluldoz.    fluidr.  Minims. 

1  ponnd    =  07900031  pints                   =          0         12         5  T-2238 

1  ounce     =  1  0533376  fluidounces         =010  256020 

1  drachm  =  1-0633376  fluidrachms        =001  32002 

1  scruple  =  0          0        0  21  0667 

1  grain      =  0          0        0  10533 

2.  Talue  of  Apothecaries'  Measure  in  Apothecaries'  Weight. 

^     5     3     9         ^^'  Grains. 

1  gallon         =  10-12654270  pounds  =  10    14    0       8-88  =  68328-886 

1  pint  =    1-26581783  pounds  =    13     11  11-11=    72911107 

1  fluidounce  =    0-94936332  ounces    =    0071  15-69  =      455-6944* 

1  fluidrachm=    0*94936332  drachms  =    0    0    0    2  1696=        66-9618 
1  minim         =    094936332  grains     =  -9493 

3.  Value  of  Avoirdupois  Weight  in  Apothecaries'  Measure. 

Pints.      Fluidounces.    Fluidrachms.       Minims. 

1  pound  =  0-9600732  pints  =0  15  2  53-3622 

1  ounce    =  0-9600732  fluidounces     =     0  0  7  40-8351 

4.  Yalue  of  Apothecaries'  Measure  in  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1  gallon  =       8-33269800  pounds. 

1  pint  =       1-04158725  pounds. 

1  fluidounce    =       1-04158725  ounces. 

5.  Yalue  of  Imperial  Measure  in  Apothecaries'  and  Avoirdupois  Weights. 

Imperial  Measure.             Apothecaries'  Weight.  Avoirdupois  Weight.        Grains.  Cubic  Inches. 

1  gallon           =  12Ib     15     6z    2  9     0  gr.  =  10  lb  0  oz.  =  70,000  =  277-27384 

1  pint              =16        12      10  =14=    8,750  =    84-65923 

1  fluidounce    =                        7        0      17-5  =            1        =       437-6  =      1-73296 

1  fluidrachm   =                                  2       14-69  =                                   54-69  =      0  21662 

1  minim          =                                                                                              -91  =      0-00861 

In  converting  the  weights  of  liquids  heavier  or  lighter  than  water  into  mea- 
sures, or  conversely,  a  correction  must  be  made  for  specific  gravity.  In  convert- 
ing weights  into  measures,  the  calculator  may  proceed  as  if  the  liquid  was  water, 
and  the  obtained  measure  will  be  to  the  true  measure  inversely  as  the  specific 
gravity.  In  the  converse  operation,  of  turning  measures  into  weights,  the  same 
assumption  may  be  made,  and  the  obtained  weight  will  be  to  the  true  weight 
directly  as  the  specific  gravity. 

FORMER  FRENCH  WEIGHTS. 


Pound.                               Marc. 

Onces.        GroB.       Deniers. 

Grains. 

Troy  Grafns. 

Grammes. 

1  Poid3  de  Marc  =     2 

=    16    =    128    =    884 

=    9216 

=     7501 

= 

489-5058 

1  Apothecary        =     1-6 

=  12  =     96  =  288 

=    6912 

=     6670-5 

— 

867-1294 

1 

=     8  =     64  =  192 

=  4608 

=     3780-6 

— 

244-7529 

1   =       8  =     24 

=     676 

=       472-5 

:= 

30-6941 

1   =       3 

=       72 

=         69-1 

= 

3-8242 

1 

=      24 

=         19-7 



1-2747 

1 

=          0-8 

= 

•0530 

*  Dr.  W.  H.  Pile,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing weights  of  the  fluidounce  of  water,  on  diff'erent  authorities,  at  60°  F.:  U.  States 
standard  455-6216  grains;  SirG.  Shuckburg  (U.  S.  D.)  466-6944;  J^ritish  standard 465 -6910; 
average  weight  465"6690. 
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Relative  Value  of  Old  French  and  English  Weights. 


Poids  de  Mare. 

1  pound 
1  once  (ounce) 
1  gros  (drachm) 
1  jprain 

Troy. 

1  pound 
1  ounce 
1  drachm 
1  grain 

Aroinlopois. 

1  pound 
1  ounce 


Troy  W.>Ight. 

1-312680  lb 
•984504  5 
•954504  5 


Avoirdupois. 

1080143  lb 
1080143  oz. 


Pofds  de  Marc. 

0-70180  lb 
101574  onces 
1-015T4  gros 


Pui.ls  rle  Marc. 

0-925803  lb 
0-925803  once 


To  convert  French  grains  into  Troy  grains,  divide  by 

Troy  grains  into  French  grains,  multiply  by 

French  ounces  into  Troy  ounces,  divide  by 

Troy  ounces  into  French  ounces,  multiply  by 

French  pounds  (poids  de  marc)  into  Troy 

pounds,  multiply  by 
Troy  pounds  into  French  pounds,  divide  by 


Troy  Grains. 

7561 

472-5625 
59-0703125 
-820421 

French  Grains. 

7561 
585083 
73135 
1-219 

French  Grains. 

8532-3 
533-27 


1-2189. 
1015734. 


1-31268. 


FRENCH  DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  French  metrical  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  employing,  as  the  unit 
of  all  measures,  whether  of  length,  capacity,  or  weight,  a  uniform  unchangeable 
standard,  adopted  from  nature,  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  which  should 
follow  in  decimal  progression.  To  obtain  such  a  standard,  the  length  of  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  extending  from  the  equator  to  the  pole, 
was  ascertained.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  this  arc  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of 
measures  of  length,  and  was  denominated  metre.  The  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  metre  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity,  and  denominated  litre. 
The  weight  of  distilled  water,  at  its  greatest  density,  which  this  cube  is  capable 
of  containing,  was  called  kilogramme,  of  which  the  thousandth  part  was  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  weight,  under  the  name  of  gramme.  The  multiples  of  these  mea- 
surcs,  proceeding  in  the  decimal  progression,  are  distinguished  by  employing  the 
prefixes,  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  taken  from  the  Greek  numerals;  and  the 
subdivisions,  following  the  same  order,  by  (/cci,  cenli,  milli,  from  the  LuLin  nu- 
merals. 

The  metre,  or  unity  of  len-ni,  at  32°,  =  39371    English  inches  at  62®. 
The  litre,  or  unity  of  capacity,  =  61*028    English  cubic  inches. 

The  gramme,  or  unity  of  weight,        =  15*434    Troy  grains. 

Upon  this  basis  the  following  tables,  taken  with  some  slight  alter:'  trn 

the  Edinburgh  ^^•^v  Dispensatorj',  have  been  constructed.   It  was  a.m  ■  .  by 

accurute  exa  :it  the  London  Mint,  that  the  gramme  is  only  16*434  Troy 

grains,  thou^  itues  stated  at  15  444  grains. 
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MEASURES  OP  LENGTH. 


Millimetre 

Centimetre 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Decametre 

Hectometre 

Kilometre 

Myriametre 


The  metre  being  at  32*^,  and  the  foot  at  62®. 


Engliah  Inchr«. 

•03937 

•393T1 

3-93710 

39-37100 

393-71000 

3937-10000 

39371-00000 

39371000000 


Miles. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


Far. 
0 
0 

0 
4 

1 


Yards. 

1 

10 
109 
213 
156 


Feet. 

0 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Inches. 

3-371 
9-710 
1100 
11-000 
2-OUO 


MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 


Millilitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

Hectolitre 

Kilolitre 

Myrialitre 


English  Cubic  Inches. 

•061028 

•610280 

6-102800 

61-028000 

610-280000 

6102-800000 

61028000000 

610280000000 


Apothecaries'  Measure 

16-2318  minims. 
2-7053  fluidrachms, 
3-3816  fluidounces. 
2-1135  pints. 
2-6419  gallons. 


Milligramme  = 

Centigramme  = 

Decigramme  = 

Gramme  = 

Decagramme  = 

Hectogramme  = 

Kilogramme  = 

Myriagramme  = 


MEASURES  OP  WEIGHT. 

Troy  grains. 

•0154 

•1543 

1-5434 

15-4340 

154-3402      = 

1543-4023      = 

15434-0234      = 

154340-2344      = 


ft) 

^ 

3 

Gr. 

0 

0 

2 

34-3 

0 

3 

1 

43-4 

2 

8 

1 

14 

26 

9 

4 

20 

Though  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by  law  in 
France,  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  its  general  adoption  by  the  people, 
who  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  poids  de  marc  and  its  divisions ;  or,  if  they 
adopted  the  new  weights,  gave  them  the  names  of  the  old  weights  to  which  they 
most  nearly  approached.  Thus,  the  kilogramme,  which  is  equal  to  1 8,827 y'ifjj 
French  grains,  or  2  pounds  5  gros  35  ,Yo  grains  poids  de  marc,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  half  of  it  called  a  pound.  One  reason  for  this  adherence  to 
the  old  weights  was  the  convenience  of  division  into  halves,  quarters,  &c.,  of 
which  the  new  were  not  susceptible.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment legalized  the  employment  of  the  half  kilogramme  as  the  unit  of  weight, 
under  the  name  of  pound,  and  allowed  this  to  be  divided  into  half  pounds,  quar- 
ters, eighths,  ounces,  &c.,  as  in  the  old  poids  de  marc.  The  new  pound  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  metrical  pound,  and  has  been  adopted  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  while  the  old  weights  are  retained  by  some,  particularly  by  the 
apothecaries  and  goldsmiths;  so  that  three  systems  are  now  more  or  less  in  use 
in  France — the  original  poids  de  marc,  the  decimal  system,  and  the  metrical 
pound  with  its  divisions.  The  following  table  represents  the  relative  value  of 
these  different  weights. 
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I>«cinud  System. 

1  centigramme  = 

1  decigramme  = 

1  gramme  = 

1  decagramme  = 

1  hectogramme  = 

1  kilogramme  = 

Poidt  de  Marc. 

1  graia  = 

24  grains  or  9i  = 

72  grains  or  5i   = 

1  ounce  = 

1  poand  = 


Poids  de  Marc. 
S>   oz.  dr.         gr. 
0     0     0 

0 

0 


019 
1-88 
18-83 
2  44-27 
2  10-71 
5     3516 


Metrical  Pound. 

018 


lb   ox.  dr. 
0     0     0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Onunmoa. 

00531 

1-2747 

3-8242 

30-5941 

489-5058 


Metrical  Pound. 

1  grain 
24  grains  or  9i 
72  grains  or  3i 

1  ounce 

1  pound 


1-84 
18-43 
40-32 
43-2 

0 

Gramme*. 

0054 
1-302 
3906 
31-25 
500 


Value  of  Avoirdupois  Weights,  and  Imperial  Measures,  in  Metrical  WeightM 
and  Pleasures,  as  staled  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Metrical  Weights. 

453-5925  grammes. 
28-3495 


Avoirdapois  Weights. 

1  pound  = 
1  ounce  = 
1  grain      = 


0-0648 


Imperial  Measorea. 

1  gallon  = 
1  pint  = 

1  fluidounce  = 
1  jfluidrachm  = 
1  minim        = 


Metrical  Meanirea. 

4-5434S7  litres. 
0-567936     " 
0028396     " 
0-003599     " 
0000059     " 


The  following  table  is  taken  from  Christison's  Dispensatory,  and  was  calcu- 
lated chiefly  from  data  contained  in  Soubeiran's  Traits  de  Pharmacie. 

Table  of  certain  foreign  Apothecaries'  Weights,  exhibiting  the  Value  of 
their  different  Denominations  in  Troy  Grains. 


Pound. 

Ounce. 

Drachm. 

Scruple. 

Grain. 

French  (old)  - 

-     56705 

472-50 

59-10 

1970 

0820 

Spanish 

-     5320-4 

443-49 

55-44 

18-47 

0769 

Tuscan 

-     5240-3 

43667 

54-58 

18-19 

0-758 

Roman 

-     5235-0 

436-25 

54-53 

18-17 

0-757 

Austrian 

-     6495-1 

541-25 

67-65 

22-55 

1127 

German   or"^ 

Nuremberg  V 

-     5524-8 

460-40 

57-55 

1918 

0-960 

Russian       ) 

Prusgian 

-     54151 

451-26 

56-40 

18-80 

0-940 

Dutch     > 
Belgian  j 
Swedish 

-     5695-8 

474-64 

59-33 

19-78 

0-988 

-     5500-2 

458-34 

57-29 

19-09 

0-954 

Piedmontese 

-     4744-7 

895-39 

49-45 

16-48 

0-824 

Venetian 

-     4661-4 

388-45 

48-55 

16-18 

0-809 

Of  these  weights,  all  except  the  French,  Spanish,  Tuscan,  nnd  Roman  (Ar8t 
named  in  the  table),  are  divided  into  part*  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Eng 
lish  Apothecaries*  weight.    Tn  tliose  four,  the  drachm  contains  72  instead  of  60 
grains,  nnd  the  scruple  24  ^  f  20  grains ;  but,  as  in  the  Knglish,  there  ard 

3  scruples  in  the  drachm,  ..is  in  the  ounce,  and  12  ounces  in  the  pound. 
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APPROXIMATE  MEASUREMENT. 

For  the  sake  of  couvenience,  in  the  absence  of  proper  instruments,  wc  often 
make  use  of  means  of  measurement,  which,  though  not  precise  nor  uniform, 
afford  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes.  Of  this  kind  are  cer- 
tain household  implements,  of  a  capacity  approaching  to  uniformity,  and  cor- 
responding to  a  certain  extent  with  the  regular  standard  measures.  Custom  has 
attached  a  fixed  value  to  these  implements,  with  which  it  is  proper  that  the 
practitioner  should  be  familiar;  although  their  capacity,  as  they  are  now  made, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wineglass,  generally  somewhat  exceeds  that  at  which 
they  were  originally  and  still  continue  to  be  estimated. 

A  tea-cup  is  estimated  to  contain  about  four  fluidounces,  or  a  gilL 
A  wineglass    -----     two  fluidounces. 
A  tablespoon  (cochlear  magnum)        -     half  a  fluidouuce. 
A  teaspoon  (cochlear  parvum)  -         -     a  fluidrachm. 

Small  quantities  of  liquid  medicines  are  often  estimated  by  drops,  each  of 
which  is  usually  considered  equivalent  to  a  minim,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
fluidrachm.  The  drop  of  water  and  of  watery  fluids  is,  on  an  average,  about 
that  size;  but  the  same  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  medicinal  liquids,  and 
the  drop  even  of  the  same  liquid  varies  much  in  bulk,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  formed.  This  is,  therefore,  an  uncertain  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  should  be  superseded  where  minim  measures 
can  be  had. 

The  results  stated  in  the  following  table  were  obtained  by  Mr.  E.  Durand,  of 
Philadelphia.  (See  Journ.  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  i.  169.) 
They  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate,  but  should  be  considered  as  indicating  only 
the  relative  number  of  drops  afiforded  by  the  several  liquids  mentioned ;  for, 
under  other  circumstances  than  those  of  Mr.  Durand's  experiments,  entirely  dif- 
ferent results  might  be  obtained  as  relates  to  each  liquid.  The  preparations  ex- 
perimented with  were  those  of  the  first  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Table,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Drops  of  different  Liquids  equivalent  to  a 

Fluidrachm. 


Acid,  acetic  (crystallizable) 
Acid,  hydrocyanic  (medicinal) 
Acid,  muriatic 
Acid,  nitric 

Acid,  nitric,,  diluted  (1  to  T) 
Acid,  sulphuric 
Acid,  sulphuric,  aromatic 
Acid,  sulphuric,  diluted  (1  to  T) 
Alcohol  (rectified  spirit) 
Alcohol,  diluted  (proof  spirit) 
Arsenite  of  potassa,  solution  of 
Ether,  sulphuric 
Oil  of  aniseed,  of  cinnamon,  of 
cloves,    of     peppermint,    of 
sweet  almonds,  of  olives 


Drops. 

120 
45 
54 
84 
51 
90 

120 
51 

138 

120 
57 

150 


120* 


Drops. 

Tincture  of  assafetida,  of  fox- 
glove, of  guaiac,  of  opium  120 
Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  132 
Vinegar,  distilled  78 
Vinegar  of  colchicum  78 
Vinegar  of  opium  (black  drop)  78 
Vinegar  of  squill  i'8 
Water,  distilled  45 
Water  of  ammonia  (strong)  64 
Water  of  ammonia  (weak)  45 
Wine  (Teneriffe)  78 
Wine,  antimonial  72 
Wine  of  colchicum  75 
Wine  of  opium  78 


*  See  page  1247  for  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Procter  with  the  volatile  oils,  which 
give  a  cousiderably  smaller  number  of  drops  to  the  fluidrachm  than  here  stated.  Hhowing 
how  different  may  be  the  results  under  different  circumstances. 
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III.  ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 
EQUIVALENTS.* 


Acid,  acetic         ... 

crystallized    - 
amylic.    See  Acid,  Talerianic. 
antimonic      .         -         - 
antiraonious 
arsenic 
arsenious 
benzoic 

crystallized    - 
boracic 

crystallized     - 
camphoric  (hydrated)     - 
carbonic        -         -         - 
chloric  -         -         - 

chlorous  -  -  - 
chromic  -  -  - 
citric    -        -        -        - 

crystallized     - 
cyanic  .         .        - 

gallic  (dried  at  212°)     - 
hydriodic      -         -        - 
hydrocyanic  (prossic  acid) 
hydrosulphuric  (sulphuretted 
hypochlorous 

hyponitric  (formerly  nitrous) 
hypophosphorous  - 
hyposulphuric 
hyposulphurous 
iodic     -        -        -        - 
kioic  (crystallized) 
lactic  (mouohydrated)    - 
margaric 

meconic  (dried  under  212°) 
metaphosphoric  (glacial) 
muriatic  (hydrochloric  acid) 


hydrogen) 


Symbol  or  Farmvla.\ 

CJI,0 
C,H.O.+llO 

SbO, 
SbO, 
AsO. 
AsO, 
CuH.O, 

c,HA+no 

BO, 
BO,-f3nO 

c»H,,o.+2no 

CO, 
CIO, 
CIO, 
CrO, 

c,A<^„+4ho 

CyO 

HCy 

HS 

CIO 

NO, 

PO 

c,H,o,+ho 

H0,C„H,30. 

C.,H0„+3U0 

HO.PO, 

HCl 


£quival0d, 

61 

GO 

169 
161 
115 

99 
113 
122 

34-9 

619 
200 

22 

75-5 

67-5 

50-3 
165 
201 

34 

85 
127-3 

27 

17 

435 

46 

40 

72 

48 
166-3 

96 

90 
270 
200 

81 

36  5 


*  This  table  includes  all  the  elements,  although  several  of  them  arc  not  used  in  modioine. 
It  also  embraces  a  few  compounds  which  are  not  used  in  pharmacy,  but  wLicU  are  inserted 
ou  account  of  their  general  importance.  Excluding  aridium  and  donarium,  which  have  not 
maintained  their  claim  to  be  considered  as  distinct  metals,  the  present  number  of  the  ele- 
menta  is  66;  three  new  meiaU  having  been  discovered  since  the  cleveDth  edition  of  the 
Pitpensatory  was  published. 

f  By  modem  chemists  th«  oi<m^r.««  .m  ,>„u;r,r,o««,j  by  letters,  called  »yr«f"'*  Ti-  :• -•inl 
letter  of  the  name  is  the  tinciive;  but,  when  'i 

bare  names  beginning  win  I  _     ti  adopted  is  to  repn  ni 

bv  Ibe  iniiisl  letter,  and  Iho  rval  by  the  initial  letter  with  some  other  asHuoindti  with  it. 
Thos  C  stands  for  carbon,  Ta  for  calcium,  Cd  for  cadmium,  Ce  for  cerium.  CI  for  chlorine, 
Co  for  cobalt,  <  m.  Cu  for  copper,  ko.   The  use  of  these  symbols  snvci  time 

and  space  in  d-  rnposition  of  compounds.  Where  a  single  equivalent  is  in> 

tended  to  be  dr^ignnn  i.  tm-  symbol  of  the  element  is  s^       '       -     -      '    •  ■•  ' 'cvcrai 

equivalents  are  to  be  represented,  the  symbol  is  preeedrW  num- 

ber.   Thus  C  means  one  eonivftlt-ni  nf  carbon,  2C  two  equ  iinl.cr 

of  equivalents  is  now  gen  ted  by  a  small  depro«-  i  ': 

and  tais  plan  has  been  a  !  o  above  table.    The  ;:i  u4 

UHod  to  denote  the  c<  mpound,  is  call<  '•'a  vi  t»ucli  cotupuuud 

Toe  sTmools  given  a  .  and  should  u   ■  1  fTom,  for  fear  of  de- 

stroying their  usefulness  by  creating  contusion. 
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Name. 
Acid,  nitric 

monohydrated  (nitrate  of  water) 

quadrihydrated  (sp.  gr.  1-42) 
nitrous  (formerly  hyponitrous) 

oleic  

oxalic         -        -        -        - 

crystallized  -        -        - 

sublimed      -         -        - 

permanganic 
phosphoric  -         -         - 

phosphoric  (tribasic)  - 

monohydrated  (glacial  acid) 
phosphorous 

prussic.    See  Acid,  hydrocyanic, 
pyrophosphoric  -        -        - 
stearic        -        -        -        - 
succinic      -         -         -         - 
sulphuric    -         -         -         - 

monohydrated  (sulphate  of  water) 

(Nordhausen  acid) 
sulphurous  -        -        - 

tannic  (tannin  from  galls)    - 
tartaric      -        -        -        - 

crystallized 
nric  (lithic  acid) 

hydrated     -        -        - 
valerianic  (amylic  acid) 

hydrated      -        -        - 

Aconitia 

Alcohol  -  -  -  -  - 
amylic  -  .  -  - 
cetylic  -  -  -  . 
methylic     -        .        -        - 

Aldehyd 

Alum,  potassa-  (common  alum)  - 

ammonia 

ammonio-ferric   -        -        - 
potassio-ferric     -        -        - 

Alumina 

tersulphate  (salt  in  alum)     - 

Aluminium      .        -        -        . 

Amidogen  (amide)     -        -        - 

Ammonia  -         -         -         - 

acetate       -        -        -        . 

crystallized 
benzoate    -        -        -        - 
bicarbonate         -         -        - 
bihydrosulphate  -         -         - 
carbonate  -         -         -         - 
hydrosulphate  (hydrosulphuret) 
muriate  (sal  ammoniac) 
nitrate        -         -         -        - 
phosphate  (alkaline)    - 
(neutralj 


Symbol  or  Formula. 

NO. 

HO.NO, 

H0,N0,+3H0 

NO, 

C,03+3HO 
C.O+HO 

^}?^ 
8H0,P0, 

PO,  * 

2H0,P0, 
H0,C3,H,,03 
C,HO+H0 

s6, 

HO,SO, 

H0,2S0, 

SO, 

C«H,03,+3HO 

N.C>A+2H0 

Ci«H«0, 

C,H,03+H0 

C^H.,NO„ 


Equivalent. 
54 
63 
90 
38 
273 
36 
63 
45 

111-4 
72 
99 
81 
56 

90 

284 

59 

40 

49 

89 

32 

618 

66 

75 

150 

168 

93 

102 

533 

46 

88 

242 

32 

44 


C,H,0+HO 

c,h;.o+ho 

C3,H,0+H0 
C,H304.HO 
C,HO, 

A1,0„3S03+KO,SO,+24HO  4746 

Al,03,3S03+NH,0,S63+24HO  453-4 

re,03,3S03  +  NH,0,S03+24HO  482 

Fe,03,3SO,+KO,SO.+24HO  503-2 

A1,0.  51-4 

Al,03,3SO,  171-4 

Al  13-7 

NH,  16 

NH,  17 

NH,0,CH303  77 

NH.O.C.HgO.  +  eHO  131 

NH,0,C,,H,03+H0  148 

NH,0,2C0,  70 

NH3,2HS  51 

NH,0,CO,  48 

NH3.HS  34 

NH„HC1  53-6 

NH.b.NOj  80 

3NH,0,PO,+5HO  195 

2NH,0,HO,PO,+4HO  169 
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Name.  Symbol  or  Formula. 

Ammonia,  sesquicarbonate  (medicinal  carbonate)  2NH^O,3CO, 

sulphate N  11,0,  SO, 

orate NH,0,HO-f-N,C  H,0, 


valerianate 

Ammonium 

Amyl 

acetate  of  oxide  (acetate  of  amylic  ether) 

oxide  (amylic  ether)     -        -        - 
Antimony  (Stibium) 

oxjchloride  (powder  of  Algaroth) 

oxysulphuret,  U.  S.  (kermes  mineral) 

tartrate  of  teroxide 

terchloride  (butter  of  antimony) 

teroxide  (medicinal  oxide)    - 

tersulphnret  (medicinal  sulphuret) 
Arabin  (pure  gum)     -        -        - 
Arsenic 

bisulphuret  (realgar)    - 

terchloride  -         -         -         - 

teriodide     -        -        -        - 

tersulphuret  (orpiment) 
Atropia     -        -        -        -        . 

sulphate      -        -        -        - 
Barium 

chloride       -        -        -        - 

crystallized  -        -        - 

Baryta 

carbonate    -         -         -         - 

hydrate       -        -        -        - 

muriate.   See  Barium,  chloride. 

nitrate         -        .         .        . 

sulphate      .         -        -        - 

Benzole 

Benzyl 

Bismuth 

carbonate  of  teroxide    - 

nitrate  of  teroxide 

ternitrate  of  teroxide    - 

teroxide      -        -        .        - 
Black  oxide  of  manganese.  See  Manganese,  deutoxide. 
Blue  vitriol.  See  Copper,  sulphate  of  protoxide. 
Borax.  See  Soda,  biborate. 
Boron       .... 

BRO.MINE    -  -  -  . 

Brucia        .... 

CAD.MIUM    ...  - 

carbonate    - 

protoxide    - 

sulphate  of  protoxide  - 
Csesiura  -  -  -  - 
Caffein  (them  and  guaranin) 
Calcium    .        -        -        . 

chloride 

crystallized  • 


NU.OC„H.O. 

C,H„0,C,H,0, 

Sb 

2Sb03.SbCl,+H0 

SbO,+2SbS,-f-6HO 

SbO,.C,H,0, 

SbCI, 

SbO, 

SbS, 

C„H„0„ 

As 

AsS, 

AsCl, 

Asl, 

AsS, 

C  H^NO. 

cXno,so. 

Ba 

BaCl 

BaCl+2H0 

BaO 

BaO.CO, 

BaO,HO 


BaO,NO, 
BaO,SO, 

Bi 

BiO,.CO, 

BiO,.NO, 

BiO,.3NO. 

BiO. 


B 

Br 

CJI«N.O. 

Cd 

CdCO, 

CdO 

CdO,SO, 

C(e 

Ca 

OaCl 

CaCl-h6H0 


EquivaUnL 
118 
60 
185 
119 
18 
71 
130 
79 
129 
650-5 
6G1 
219 
235-5 
153 
177 
171 
75 
107 
181-5 
4539 
123 
289 
329 
68-7 
104-3 
122-2 
76-7 
98-7 
85-7 

130-7 
116-7 
78 
105 
213 
259 
291 
399 
237 


109 
78-4 
894 
55  8 
85  8 
63-8 

loss 

123 
194 

20 

665 

109-6 
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Kame. 

CaloDjel.    See  Merenry,  protochloride. 

Camphe.ie 

Camphor 

Carbon     

bisulphuret  -         -         -         - 

Caustic  potassa.    See  Potassa,  hydrate. 

soda.    See  Soda,  hydrate. 

Cerium 

Ceruse.    See  Lead,  carbonate  of  protoxide. 

Cetin 

Chalk.    See  Lime,  carbonate. 

Chlorine 

Chloroform 

Chromium 

sesquioxide 
hydrated 
Cinchonia 

bisulphate  - 

sulphate 

crystallized 
Cinchonidia  (isomeric  with  cinchonia) 
Cinnabar.    See  Mercury,  bisulphuret. 

Cobalt     

Codeia 

COLUMBIUM  ^^TaNTALUM)* 

Common  salt.    See  Sodium,  chloride. 

Conia 

Copper  (Cuprum)     -        -        - 

acetate  of  protoxide     - 

amraonio-sulphate 

black  or  protoxide 

diacetate  of  protoxide  (verdigris) 

nitrate  of  protoxide 

crystallized   -         -        - 

red  or  dioxide      -        -        - 

sulphate  of  protoxide  (blue  vitriol) 
crystallized  -         -         -         - 
Corrosive  sublimate.  See  Mercury,  bichloride. 
Cream  of  tartar.    See  Potassa,  bitartrate. 
Creasote     - 
Cyanogen 

DiDYMIUM 

Emetia 

Epsom  Salt.  See  Magnesia, 

Erbium 

Ethal.  See  Alcohol,  cetylic. 

Ether 


Symbol  or  Formula. 

C„H„ 

c 

OS, 


Ce 


EqwvalenU 

136 

152 

6 

38 


46 


acetic 

hydriodic  - 
hyponitrous 
muriatic 


sulphate. 


C«H330 

233 

CI 

35-5 

C.HCl, 

119-5 

Cr 

26-3 

Cr,03 

t6-6 

CrO,-flOHO 

1666 

C^H,,N,0, 

308 

C«,H,,N,0„2S03 
C,H,N,0,S03' 

388 
348 

CA.NA,S0,+2H0 

366 

C.H,,N,0, 

308 

Co 

29-5 

C3eH,N0. 

299 

Ta 

185 

C,eH,N 

126 

Cu 

31-7 

CuO,C,H303 

90-T 

CuO,S03  4-2JsH3,HO 
CuO 

1227 

39-7 

2CuO,CJl303 

130-4 

CuO,NO, 

93-7 

CuO,NO,+3HO 

120-7 

Cnfi 

714 

CuO.SO, 

79-7 

CuO,S03+5HO 

124-7 

NC,  or  dy 

108 

26 

Di 

48 

C3.H,0, 

329 

E 

? 

C,H,0 

37 

C,HOC,H,0, 

88 

C.HJ 

155-3 

CACNO. 
C.H,C1 

75 

64  5 

*  According  to  M.  H.  Rose,  the  columbium  of  Hatchett,  and  the  tantalum  of  Ekebei  g 
are  distinct  metals. 
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Name. 
Ether,  sulphuric.  See  Ether. 
Ethereal  oil.  See  Sulphate  of  ether  and  ethylen. 

Ethyl 

Ethylen  (etherine)       .         .         -         - 
Ferridcyanogen  .... 

Ferrocyanogen   -         -         -        -         - 
Flowers  of  einc.  See  Zinc,  protoxide. 

Fluouink 

Formyl 

Fusel  oil.  See  Alcohol,  amylic. 
Glauber's  salt.  See  Soda,  sulphate. 

Glueina 

Glucinium 

Glucose  (grape-sugar)         -        .        - 

Glycerin 

Glyceryl 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Goulard's  extract  of  lead.   See  Lead,  diacetate  of  protoxide. 

Grape  sugar.  See  Glucose. 

Green  vitriol.  See  Iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide. 

Heavy  oil  of  wine.  See  Sulphate  of  ether  and  ethylen. 

Hydrogen 

protoxide  (water)         -        -        - 

Ilmenium 

Iodine. 

Iodoform 

Iridium 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

arseniate  of  protoxide  - 

bitartrate  of  sesquioxide 

bromide       -         -         -         - 

carbonate  of  protoxide 

citrate  of  sesquioxide    - 

ferrocyauide  (pure  Prussian  blue) 

iodide         .        .        .        . 
crystallized  - 

lactate  of  protoxide 

medicinal  black  oxide  - 

native  black  oxide 

phosphate  of  protoxide  (tribasic) 

phosphate  of  protoxide  (neutral) 

protocyanide 

protosulphuret    - 

protoxide    - 

pyrophosphate  of  sesquioxide 

red  or  sesquioxide 
hydraied 

sesquichioride 

Bubarseniftfe  of  protoxide 

salphat'  xidc (green  vitriol) 

cry 

tartrate  of  pr 

tartrate  of  8«    ^  .<<  - 

leracetate  of  sesquioxide 


Symbol  or  Formula. 

Equivalent, 

C.H. 

c.u. 

2FeCy,  or  Cfdy 
FeCy,  or  Cfy 

29 

28 

212 

106 

F 
C.H 

18-7 
13 

C„H,.0 

o.u,o,+ko 

Au 

38 

7 

198 

92 

43 

199 

H  1 

HO  9 

11  60-2 

I  126-3 

C,HI,  391-9 
Ir  98-8 

Fe  28 

3FeO,AsOj  223 

Fe,0,,2C,II,0j  212 

Fel3r  106-4 
FeO.CO,  58 

Fe.O,.C,AO„  245 

Fe.Cly,  43C 

Fel  154-3 

FeI  +  5H0  199S 

FeO.C,H,0,-f3UO  144 

2FeO-|-Fe,0,  152 

Fe04-Fe,0,  116 

8PeO,PO,  180 

2FeO.I10,PO.  153 
FeCy  64 

FeS  44 

FeO  36 

2Fe-0,.8P04  876 
Fe,0,  80 

Fe,0,4-2UO  98 

Fe.CI,  162-6 

4FeO,A80,  259 

FeO,80,  76 

FeO,SO,^.7lIO  139 

FeO,C,H,(\  102 

Fe,0,.U,U,U,  146 

Fe,0,,8C\U,0,  288 
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Name. 

Symbol  or  Formula.        Equivalent. 

Iron,  ternitrate  of  sesquioxide 

Fe,03,3NO, 

242 

tersulphate  of  sesquioxide     - 

Fep,.3S0, 

200 

tervalerianate  of  sesquioxide 

Fe,0,.3C,,H.O, 

359 

Lantanium 

La 

44-3 

Lead (Plumbum)       -        -        -        . 

Pb 

1036 

acetate  of  protoxide  (sugar  of  lead) 

PbO,C,H30, 

162-6 

crystallized  -        -        -        - 

PbO,C,H3034-3HO 

189-6 

carbonate  of  protoxide  (white  lead) 

2(PbO,CO,)  +  PbO,HO 

387-8 

chloride 

PbCl 

1391 

deutoxide  (puce  oxide) 

PbO, 

1196 

diacetate  of  protoxide  (Goulard's  extract)      2PbO,C,a303 

274-2 

iodide          -        -        -        .        - 

Pbl 

2299 

nitrate  of  protoxide      -        -        - 

PbO,NO, 

165-6 

protoxide  (massicot)    -        -        - 

PbO 

111-6 

red  oxide  (red  lead  or  minium)     - 

Pb.O,  or  2PbO,PbO, 

342-8 

Lime 

CaO 

28 

acetate        

CaO,C,H303 
3CaO,PO, 

79 

bone-phosphate   -        -        -        - 

156 

carbonate  (chalk) 

CaO,CO, 

60 

chlorinated           -         -         -         - 

CaO.Cl 

63-5 

hydrate  (slaked  lime)  - 

CaO,HO 

37 

muriate.  See  Calcium,  chloride. 

oxalate 

CaCC.O. 

64 

sulphate      -         -         - 

CaO,SO, 

68 

crystallized  -        -        -        - 

CaO,S03-f2HO 

86 

tartrate 

CaO,C,H,0, 
LO 

94 

Lithia 

15 

carbonate 

LO,CO, 

37 

citrate         -        -        -        .        - 

3L0,C^,H,0„ 

210 

liirmuM 

7 

Alagnesia 

MgO 

20 

ammonio-sulphate        -        -        - 

MgO,SO,+NH.O,S03-fHO 
3(MgO,CO,+HO)-fMgO,H0 

135 

carbonate  (magnesia  alba)    - 

182 

citrate 

MgO,S03 

225 

sulphate  (Epsom  salt) 

60 

crystallized  -        -        -        - 

MgO,S03+7HO 

.123 

Magnesium       -        -        -        - 

Mg 

12 

hydrated  chloride 

MgCl.GHO 

101-5 

Manganese 

Mn 

27-7 

carbonate  of  protoxide 

MnO,CO, 

57-7 

deutoxide  (black  oxide) 

MnO, 

43-7 

sulphate  of  protoxide  - 

MnO,S03+4HO 

111-7 

Mannite 

C»H,,0„ 

182 

Massicot.  See  Lead,  protoxide. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Hg 

200 

acetate  of  protoxide     - 

HgO,CH30, 

HgCl,4-HgAd, 

HgCl, 

259 

ammoniated  (white  precipitate)     - 

503 

bichloride  (corrosive  sublimate)     - 

271 

bicyanide  (prussiate)    -         -         - 

HgCy, 

252 

biniodide  (red  iodide)  -        -        - 

Hgl, 

452-6 

binitrate  of  deutoxide  -        -        - 

HgO„2NO. 

324 

bisulphate  of  deutoxide 

HgO„2SO, 

296 

bisulphuret  (cinnabar) 

HgS, 

232 

deutoxide  (red  precipitate)  - 

flgo, 

216 

Appendix. 
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Xame. 

Symbol  or  Formula. 

Equivalent. 

Mercury,  nitrate  of  protoxide 

HfcO.NO, 

262 

protiodide  (green  iodide) 

Hgl 

826-3 

protochloride  (calomel) 

HgCl 

235-5 

protosolphuret     - 

HgS 

216 

protoxide  (black  oxide) 

HpO 

208 

sesqaiodide 

Hg,I, 

778-9 

subsulphate  of  deutoxide  (turpeth 

mineral)     3HgO,,2SO, 

728 

sulphate  of  protoxide  - 

HgO.SO. 

248 

Methyl       .... 

S'5' 

15 

Methylen  (olefiant  gas) 

C.H. 

14 

Minium.  See  Lead,  red  oxide. 

Molybdenum     - 

Mo 

48 

Morphia    .         .         -         - 

C„H,.NO, 

285 

acetate        .        -        - 

c„n„NO„c,u,o, 

336 

mariate 

&„ft,.Nb.,k^i' 

321-5 

sulphate      .        -        - 

:     %yx?' 

825 

Narcein      .         -         -        - 

463 

Narcotina 

■                   C„H^NO.. 

413 

Nickel     .        -        -        . 

29-5 

protoxide    - 

NiO 

37-5 

sulphate  of  protoxide  - 

Ni0,S0, 

77-5 

crystallized  - 

Ni0,S0,4-7H0 

Nb 

140-5 

Niobium* 

? 

Nitre.  See  Potassa,  nitrate. 

Nitrogen  (Azote) 

N 

14 

NORIUM      .... 

No 

f 

Olefiant  gas.  See  Methylen. 

Orpirnent.  See  Arsenic,  tersulphuret. 

Osmium     -        -        -        - 

0« 

99-7 

Oxygen    -        -        -        - 

0 

8 

Palladium 

Pd 

633 

Pararaorphia 

C„H„N0. 

311 

Pelopium 

Pe 

? 

Phosphorus 

P 

82 

Platinum 

Pt 

98-9 

bichloride    - 

PtCL 

169-9 

KO 

47-2 

acetate 

KO,C,H,0, 

98-2 

crystallized  - 

K0,CJI,0,+2H0 
KO.AsO, 

116-2 

arsenite 

146-2 

bicarbonate 

K0,2C0, 

91-2 

crystallized  - 

K0,2C0,-fH0 
KO,2CrO, 

100-2 

bichronaate 

147-8 

binoxalate  (salt  of  sorrel) 

K0,2CO, 

1192 

crysuUized  - 

K0,2C,0,+3II0 

146-2 

bisnlphate   - 

K0,2S0, 

127-2 

crystallized  - 

K0,2S0,  +  2H0 

1452 

bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar] 

1  • 

K0,2C,H,0, 

179  2 

*  Niobium  and  p«1opiuni  were  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Bararian  and  North  American 
oolumbites.  Recently,  bowcter,  M.  II.  Ro»e  has  announced  thnt  they  are  the  same,  and 
propoj^cfl  to  retain  the  name  niobium.  It  is  not  ooaUnded  that  the  peculiar  metal  of  tbe 
colutnbitcfl  is  different  from  that  discoTered  in  1801  by  Hatohett;  and,  thtrtfbre,  as  Justlj 
remarked  bj  Prof.  A.  Conncll,  of  St.  Andrewf,  it  should  be  called  columbium,  tbe  nam* 

Siren  to  it  by  its  discoTerer,  and  the  name  niobium  should  be  abandoned.  {PkiU>;  M^g.^ 
une,  1H54,  p.  461.) 
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Name. 

Si/mhol  or  Formula. 

Equivalent. 

Potassa,  bitartrate,  crystallized   - 

KO,2C,H.A4-HO 
KO.CO, 

188-2 

carbonate  (salt  of  tartar) 

69-2 

chlorate       

K0,C10. 

122-7 

chromate 

KO,CrO, 

97-5 

citrate          .         .        -        -         - 

3K0,C,,H,0„ 
KO,(3y6  " 

306-6 

cyanate 

81-2 

ferroeyanate.  See  Potassium,  ferrocyanide 

hydrate  (caustic  potassa) 

KO,HO 

56-2 

hydriodate.  See  Potassium,  iodide. 

iodate 

KO,IO, 

213-5 

nitrate  (nitre  or  saltpetre)    - 

KO,NO, 

101-2 

oxalate        -        -         -         -         - 

KO,C,0, 
KO,MnA 
2KO,3CO, 

832 

permanganate 

158-6 

sesquicarbonate   -         .        -         - 

160-4 

sulphate  (vitriolated  tartar)  - 

KO,SO. 

87-2 

tartrate  (soluble  tartar) 

KO,0,H,0 
2K0,H0,P0, 

113-2 

tribasic  phosphate  (neutral) 

175-4 

Potassium  (Kalium) 

K 

39-2 

bromide 

EBr 

117-6 

chloride 

KCl 

74-7 

cyanide        

KCy 

65-2 

ferridcyanide        .        -        -        - 

•  ^sCfdy 
K,Cfy 

329-6 

ferrocyanide 

184-4 

crystallized  -        -      .  - 

K,Cfy+3H0 

211-4 

iodide - 

KI 

165-5 

iodohydrargyrate 

2KI,HgI, 

783-6 

teroxide 

KO, 

63-2 

tersulphuret         -        -        -        -     . 

KS, 

87-2 

Priissian  blue.    See  Iron,  ferrocyanide. 

Prussiate  of  mercury.    See  Mercury,  bicyanide. 

Prussic  acid.    See  Acid,  hydrocyanic. 

Puce  oxide  of  lead.    See  Lead,  deutoxide. 

Pyroxylic  spirit.    See  Alcohol,  methylic. 

Quinia 

C^HN,0, 

324 

bimuriate 

C^H,,N,t)„2HCl 

397 

bisulphate 

C,H,,N,0„2S0, 

404 

bivalerianatc         -         -         -        - 

C^H,N,0„2C,„H,03 

510 

sulphate  (medicinal  sulphate) 

"hJkXoM 

364 

crystallized  -         -         -        -           C 

^H^NO,S0,+8H0 

436 

Quinidia  (isomeric  with  quinia)    - 

324 

Realgar.    See  Arsenic,  bisulphuret. 

Red  lead.    See  Lead,  red  oxide. 

precipitate.    See  Mercury,  deutoxide. 

Rhodium 

R 

52-2 

Rochelle  salt.    See  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda. 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85 

Ruthenium 

Rq 

52-2 

Sal  ammoniac.    See  Ammonia,  muriate. 

Salicin 

C^H„0,, 

286 

Salt  of  Sorrel.    See  Potassa,  binoxalate. 

of  tartar.    See  Potassa,  carbonate. 

Saltpetre.    See  Potassa,  nitrate. 

Selenium 

Se 

40 

Silica 

SiO, 

45  3 
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Name.  Symbol  or  Formula,         EquhaimU 

SiucJON Si                           21-3 

Silver  (Aroentum)  -        -        -        -  Ag                       108 

ammonio-uitrate  -         -         -         -  AgO,NO„2NH,               204 

chloride AgCl                        143-5 

cyanide AgCy                       134 

nitrate  of  protoxide      -        -        -  AgO.NOj                   170 

protoxide AgO                       116 

Slaked  lime.    See  Lime,  hydrate. 

Soda NaO 

acetate NaO,  0^11,0, 

crystallized  ....  NaO,C,H  O3+6HO 

arseniate 2NaO,HO,As05 

crystallized  ....  2XaO,nO,AsO,4-r4HO 

biborate  (borax)           ...         .  NaO,2BO, 

octohedral    -        -         -         -  NaO,2BO,-f.5HO 

prismatic       ....  NaO,2BO,-f  lOlIO 

bicarbonate          ....  NaO,2CO 

crystallized  ....  Na0.2C0,+  H0 

carbonate NaO,COj 

crystallized  ....  NaO,CO,+  10HO 

hydrate  (caustic  soda)  -        -        -  NaO, HO 

hyposulphate       .        -         -        .  NaO,S,0,+'7HO 
muriate.    See  Sodiam,  chloride. 

nitrate NaO.NO, 

phosphate  (bibasic),  pyrophosphate  2NaO,P05 

crystallized  ....  2NaO,PO,4-10HO 

sesquicarbonate    -         -         -         -  2NaO,3CO, 

hydrated       ....  2NaO,3CO,+4UO 

sulphate  (Glauber's  salt)       -        -  NaO, 80, 

crystallized-         -        -        -♦  NaO.SO, +  10110 

sulphite NaO.SO, 

crystallized  ....  NaO,SO,+8UO 

tartrate NaO,C  UjO^ 

crystallized  ....  NaO.C  H  0,+  2lI0 
tribasic  phosphate  (medicinal  phosphate)       2NaO,llO,l*05 

crystallized  ....  2NaO,HO,rO  +24U0 

Yalcriarjate           ....  NaO,C,Ji„0, 

Sodium  (Natrium)    ...        -  Na 

chloride  (common  salt)          -         -  NaCI 

iodide Nal 

teroxide NaO, 

Soluble  tartar.    See  Potassa,  tartrate. 

Starch C„U  0,. 

Strontia SrO 

STRONTirM Sr 

>            - C^H„N,0. 

^(Br.) C.,H-N,0 

muriate C,^11„N,0  .IfCl 

sulphate CJ1„N,0  S0,H-7H0 

Sugar,  cane C„ll„0„ 

of  lead.    See  Lead,  acetate  of  protoxide, 

of  milk  (isomeric  with  cane  sogar)  C„1I„0,. 

crystallized  ....  C„H„0„+H0 
Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.    See  Alum,  potassa-. 


31-3 

82-3 

136  3 

186-6 

312-3 

1011 

146  1 

191-1 

753 

84-3 

53-3 

143-3 

40-3 

1423 

85-3 
1346 
2246 
128-6 
164-6 

71-3 
161-3 

63-3 
135  3 

97  3 
1153 
143  6 
3596 
124-3 

233 

68-8 
1496 

47  3 

163 

52 

44 
847 
884 
883-6 
450 

ni 

171 
180 
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Name. 
Sulphate  of  ether  and  ethylen 

Sulphur   

iodide  (bisulphuret  of  iodine) 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen.    See  Acid. 


Symbol  or  Formula.         Equivalent, 

C,H,0,S03+C,H,,S0,  145 

S  16 

IS,  168-3 

hydrosulphuric. 


Sb03,C,HA4-K0,C,H,0, 
Fe  03,0,11,0,4- KO,C^A 
K6,C,H,0„+NaO,C,k,0, 

Te 

Tb 

Tl 
ThO 

Th 

Sn 
SnCl 

Ti 

W 


See  Mercury,  subsulphate  of  deutoxide. 


Tartar  emetic.    See  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa 
of  iron  and  potassa 
of  potassa  and  soda 

Tellurium 

Terbium   - 

Thallium  - 

Thorina 

Thorium   - 

Tin  (Stannum) 
protochloride 

Titanium  - 

Tungsten  (Wolpramium)  - 

Turpeth  mineral. 

Uranium  - 

Urea 

Vanadium 

Veratria    - 

Yerdigris.     See  Copper,  diacetate  of  protoxide. 

Yitriolated  tartar.    See  Potassa,  sulphate. 

Water.    See  Hydrogen,  protoxide. 

White  precipitate.   See  Mercury,  ammoniated. 
vitriol.    See  Zinc,  sulphate  of  protoxide. 

Yttria 

Yttrium 

ZiNO 

acetate  of  protoxide     -        .        - 
crystallized  -        -         -        - 
carbonate  of  protoxide  (precipitated 

carbonate)    -        -        -        .  8ZnO,3CO,+6HO 

chloride       -        -        -        -        •  ZnCl 

cyanuret ZnCy 

iodide Znl 

protoxide  (flowers  of  zinc)    -        -  ZnO 

sulphate  of  protoxide  (white  vitriol)  ZnO, SO, 

crystallized  ....  ZnO,S03+mO 
sulphuret  (blende)        -        -        -  ZnS 
valerianate  of  protoxide        -        -                   ZnO,C,„H,03 
Zr  0. 


C,H^A 


YO 
Y 

Zn 

ZnO.C^HgO, 

ZnO,C,H303+7HO 


332-3 
259-2 
210-5 

64 

? 

204 

67-6 

596 

59 

94-5 

25 


60 

60 

68- 

592 


Zirconia    - 
Zirconium 


Zr 


40-2 
32-2 
32-3 
91-3 
154-3 

442-4 
67-8 
68-3 

158-6 
40-3 
80-3 

143  3 
483 

133-3 
91-2 
33  « 
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IV.  TABLES 

fiHOWINQ  THE  SPECinC  GRAVITY  CORRESPONDING  WITH  THE  SEVERAL  DEGREES 
OF  HYDROMETERS  IN  USE. 

Banme's  hydrometer  is  usually  employed.  In  this  instrument,  the  sp.  gr.  of  dis- 
tilled water  is  assumed  as  the  zero  of  the  descending  scale,  in  relation  to  fluidi 
heavier  than  itself,  and  as  10  on  the  ascending  scale  io  relation  to  lighter  fluids. 
In  the  fullowing  tables,  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  given,  corresponding  with 
the  several  degrees  of  this  hydrometer.  The  first  column  of  specific  gravities  is 
taken  from  the  French  Codex,  and  is,  therefore,  of  high  authority.  The  second 
is  the  one  given  in  previous  editions  of  this  work,  taken  from  Duncan's  Edin- 
burgh Dispensatory  (A.  D.  1830),  and  based  on  the  calculations  of  IIuss.  The 
third  column  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Henry  Pemberton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1851, 
and  is  recognised  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  figures  in  this 
column  correspond  with  the  degrees  of  the  hydrometers  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Pile,  of  this  city,  which  may  be  relied  on  for  their  accuracy. 


For  Liquids  lighter  than  Water. 

1    Do^en 
ofhydrv 
meter. 

Spedflc  Or»Tlty. 

IWgT*< 

Of  hydro- 
Bi«i«r. 

Specific  Gr«Yity. 

BjBmuDi. 

By  BtkxUDh.                           1 

10 

1000 

10000 

10000 

44 

0-809 

0-8047 

0  8045 

a 

0-993 

0-9930 

0-9929 

45 

0-804 

0-8001 

0-8000 

13 

0  986 

0-9861 

0-9859 

46 

0-800 

0-7956 

07954 

13 

0979 

"   0-9792 

0-9790 

47 

0-795 

0  7911 

07909 

U 

0973 

0-9724 

0-9722 

48 

0-791 

0-7866 

07865 

16 

0  966 

0-9657 

09655 

49 

0-787 

0-7821 

0-7821 

16 

0-960 

0-9591 

09589 

50 

0-783 

0-7777 

07777 

17 

0  963 

0-9526 

09523 

51 

0.778 

0-7733 

07734 

18 

0-947 

0-9462 

09459 

52 

0-774 

0-7689 

07692 

19 

0-941 

0-9399 

09395 

53 

0770 

0-7646 

0  7650 

20 

0935 

0-9386 

09333 

54 

0-766 

0-7603 

0-7608 

21 

0  929 

0-9274 

0-9271 

55 

0762 

0.7560 

0-7567 

22 

0923 

09212 

09210 

56 

0-758 

0-7518 

0-7526 

23 

0-917 

0-9151 

0-9150 

57 

0-754 

0-7476 

0-7486 

24 

0911 

0-9091 

0-9090 

58 

0750 

0-7435 

0-7446 

25 

0-905 

0-9082 

0-9032 

59 

0-746 

0-7394 

0-7407 

26 

0900 

0-8974 

0-8974 

60 

0-742 

0-7354 

0  7368 

27 

0-894 

0-8917 

0-8917 

61 

0-738 

0-7314 

07329 

28 

0-889 

0-8860 

08860 

62 

0-735 

0-7275 

0-7290 

29 

0-883 

0-884)4 

0  8805 

68 

0-731 

•  •• 

07253 

30 

0-878 

0-8748 

08750 

64 

0-727 

..• 

0-7216 

81 

0-872 

0-8698 

0-8695 

65 

0-724 

••• 

0-7179 

:    82 

0-867 

0-9688 

0-8641 

66 

0-T20 

..• 

0-7142 

9» 

0-862 

0*8584 

0*8588 

67 

0-716 

... 

0  7106 

84 

0-857 

0-8531 

0>«<M6 

68 

0713 

... 

07070 

85 

0-852 

0-8479 

'0*8484 

69 

0-700 

1     66 

0-847 

0-84W 

0*8488 

7« 

0-706 

1     87 

0-842 

088T8^ 

I  0-6888 

71 

0-702 

..* 

06865 

•'     38 

0-837 

0-88291 

0  8338 

72 

0  099 

... 

06930 

39 

0-832 

0-828^ 

0-8284 

73 

0-G96,,. 

••• 

06896 
0-6663 

40 

0-827 

0-8233 

0  8235 

74 

0-692 

41 

0-823 

0»8l86 

^•8187  ' 

16  ' 

0-689 

... 

0-6829 

42 

0-618 

0  8189 

0-8189 

76 

0-68^ 

♦•r^v 

0-^796 

43 

0-813 

0-8093 

0-8092 

77 

0-682 

••• 

0  6763 

k)4 
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For  Liquids  heavier  than  Water. 

Degree 
of  hydro- 

Bpectfic araritjf 

1 

;  Degree 
of  hydro- 
I  metur. 

Specific  Gravity. 

meter. 

ByBaxan6. 

1 

By  Baum6. 

0 

1000 

10000 

10000 

38 

1359 

1-8559 

1-3561 

1 

1007 

10070 

1-0069 

39 

1372 

1-3686 

1-3679 

2 

1014 

10141 

1-0139 

40 

1384 

1-3815 

1-3809 

3 

1022 

10213 

1-0211 

41 

1398 

1-3947 

1-3942 

4 

1029 

10286 

1-0283 

42 

1412 

1-4082 

1-4077 

5 

1036 

10360 

1-0357 

43 

1426 

1-4219 

1  4215 

6 

1044 

10435 

1-0431 

44 

1440 

1-4359 

1-4356 

7 

1052 

10511 

1-0507 

45 

1454 

1-4501 

1  -4500 

8 

1060 

10588 

1-0583 

46 

1470 

1-4645 

1-4646 

9 

1067 

10666 

10661 

47 

1485 

1-4792 

1-4795 

10 

1075 

10746 

1-0740 

48 

1501 

1-4942 

1-4949 

11 

1083 

10825 

10820 

49 

1516 

1-5096 

1-5104 

12 

1091 

10906 

1-0902 

50 

1532 

1-5253 

15263 

13 

1100 

1-0988 

10984 

51 

1549 

1-5413 

1-5425 

14 

1108 

11071 

1-1068 

52 

1566 

1-5576 

1-5591 

15 

1116 

11155 

1-1153 

53 

1583 

1-5742 

1-5760 

16 

1125 

11240 

1-1240 

54 

1601 

1-5912 

1-5934 

17 

1134 

M326 

11328 

55 

1618 

l-6t)86 

16111 

18 

1143 

M414 

11417 

56 

1637 

1-6264 

16292 

19 

1152 

11504 

1-1507 

57 

1656 

1-6446 

1-6477 

20 

1161 

11596 

1-1600 

58 

1676 

1-6632 

16666 

21 

1171 

M690 

1-1693 

59 

1695 

1-6823 

1-6860 

22 

1180 

M785 

1-1788 

60 

1715 

1-7019 

1-7058 

23 

1190 

11882 

1-1885 

61 

1736 

1-7220 

1-7261 

24 

1199 

1-1981 

1-1983 

62 

1758 

1-7427 

1-7469 

25 

1210 

1-2082 

1-2083 

63 

1779 

1-7640 

1-7682 

26 

1221 

1-2184 

1-2184 

64 

1801 

1-7858 

1  7901 

27 

1231 

1-2288 

1-2288 

65 

1823 

1-8082 

1-8126 

28 

1242 

1-2394 

1-2393 

66 

1847 

1-8312 

1-8364 

29 

1252 

1-2502 

1-2500 

67 

1872 

1-8548 

1-8589 

30 

1261 

1-2612 

1-2608 

68 

1897 

1-8790 

1-8831 

31 

1275 

1-2724 

1-2719 

69 

1921 

1-9038 

1-9079 

32 

1286 

1-2838 

1-2831 

70 

1946 

1-9291 

1-9333 

33 

1298 

1-2954 

1-2946 

71 

1974 

1-9548 

1-9595 

34 

1309 

1-3072 

1-3063 

72 

2002 

1-9809 

1-9863 

35 

1321 

1-3190 

1-3181 

73 

2031 

2-0073 

2-0139 

36 

1334 

1-3311 

1-3302 

74 

2059 

2-0340 

20422 

37 

1346 

1-3434 

1-3425 

75 

2087 

2-0610 

2-0714 

The  following  formulas,  furnished  by  Dr.  Pile,  may  prove  useful  by  enabling  any 
one  to  calculate  the  sp.  gr.  corresponding  with  the  several  degrees  of  Baume*8 
hydrometer,  and,  conversely,  the  degree  of  Baume  corresponding  with  the  sp.  gr. 

1.  For  Liquids  lighter  than  Water.  The  following  formulas  give  the  sp.gr. 
as  represented  in  the  first  column  in  the  foregoing  table ;  or,  the  specific  gravity 
being  known,  gives  the  corresponding  degree  of  Baume. 

144  144 

B^TT^  =  «P-  gr-;  a°d  ^^  —  134  =  B°. 
The  following  formulas  apply  to  the  third  column  of  specific  gravities. 
5^  =  8p.gr.;  and   ^*^    -iQn  — tio 


Bp.gr. 


—  130  =  B' 


144 


2.  For  Liquids  heavier  than  Water.  For  the  first  column,  ^^_ go  =-=  sp.gr., 


•°<ii"-.T^.=B°; 


for  the  third 


'  145 


-gs  =  sp.  gr.,  and  145  w  _-  ==  B«». 
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Oay-Lussac^s  centesimal  alcoholmeter  is  applicable  only  to  alcohol.  The  scale 
of  this  instrument  is  divided  into  100  onequal  degrees,  the  zero  corresponding 
to  pure  water,  and  100°  to  absolute  alcohol ;  and  every  intermediate  degree  ex 
presses  the  percentage  of  pure  alcohol,  by  measure,  contained  in  the  liquors  ex- 
amined. Thus,  when  the  instrument  stands  at  40°  in  any  alcoholic  liquid,  it  indi 
Gates  that  100  measures  of  the  liquid  contain  40  of  pure  alcohol  and  GO  of  water 
But,  as  it  was  graduated  for  the  temperature  of  59°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  liquors 
to  be  tested  should  be  brought  to  that  temperature.  Trallea^  centesimal  alco* 
holmeler  is  the  one  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  gauging  the  strength  of 
spirit;  and  is  generally  employed  in  this  country  by  distillers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  scale  of  this  instrument 
is  like  Gay-Lussac's  divided  into  100  unequal  parts,  each  corresponding  to  the 
percentage  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquors  examined.  As  the 
sp.  gr.  of  water  is  considered  as  unity  at  its  temperature  of  greatest  density 
39*8°  F.,  and  the  degrees  of  this  scale  are  calculated  for  60°  F.,  the  zero,  cor- 
responding to  the  density  of  water,  will  represent  a  sp.  gr.  of  -9991. 

The  following  table  of  Tralles  gives  the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  measure  cor- 
responding with  the  specific  gravity.  Under  alcohol  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work  {page  72)  a  table  of  the  percentage  by  weight  corresponding  with  the 
sp.  gr.  is  given.  By  means  of  these  tables,  in  connection  with  the  alcoholmeter, 
every  problem  that  can  arise  in  reference  to  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors  can 
be  solved ;  and  by  the  appended  table,  giving  the  value  of  Baume's  degrees  in 
those  of  Tralles,  the  facility  is  still  further  extended. 


Alcoholmetrical  Table  of  Tralles. 

Alcohol  in 

Specific  gr»- 1 

Alcohol  in 

Specific  RWr 

vity  at  §0° 

Alcuhol  In 

Sp<>ciflc  gra- 

Alcohol in 

, 

SpMlflC  tXtt 

100  Int^n>la^efl 

Titr  at  two 
fahr. 

100  meacarea 

inomeararea 

vity  at  boo 
Fahr. 

100  meafur«a 

.Uj.«. 

of  ■pirlt. 

of  tpirit. 

Fahr. 

Ofapirlt. 

of  apirit. 

0 

9991 

26 

9689 

51 

9316 

76 

8739 

1 

9976 

27 

9679 

52 

9295 

77 

8712 

2 

9961 

28 

9668 

53 

9275 

78 

8685 

3 

9947 

29 

9657 

64 

9254 

79 

8658 

4 

9933 

30 

9646 

65 

9234 

80 

8631 

5 

9919 

31 

9634 

56 

9213 

81 

8603 

6 

9906 

32 

9622 

57 

9192 

82 

8575 

7 

9893 

33 

9609 

68 

9170 

83 

8547 

8 

9881 

34 

9596 

59 

9148 

84 

8518 

9 

9869 

35 

9583 

60 

9126 

85 

8488 

10 

9857 

36 

9570 

61 

9104 

86 

8458 

11 

9845 

37 

9556 

62 

9082 

87 

8428 

12 

9834 

38 

9541 

63 

9059 

88 

8397 

13 

9823 

39 

9526 

64 

9036 

89 

8365 

14 

9812 

40 

9510 

65 

9013 

90 

8332 

15 

9802 

41 

9494 

66 

8989 

91 

8299 

16 

9791 

42 

9478 

67 

8965 

92 

8265 

17 

9781 

43 

9461 

68 

8941 

98 

8230 

18 

9771 

44 

9444 

69 

8917 

94 

8194 

19 

9761 

45 

9427 

70 

8892 

95 

8157 

20 

9751 

46 

9409 

71 

8867 

96 

8118 

21 

9741 

47 

9891 

ta 

8842 

97 

8077 

;      22 

9731 

48 

9378 

•78 

8817 

98 

8084 

23 

9720 

49 

9854 

74 

8791 

99 

7988 

24 

9710 

50 

9335 

76 

8765 

100 

7939 

25 

9700 
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Tctble  shomng  the  Value  of  the  Degrees  of  Baum^^s  Hydrometer  in  those  of 

Tralles^  Alcoholmeter. 


Baumfi. 

Tralles. 

Bamn6. 

Tralles. 

Banin*. 

Tralles. 

Banm«. 

Tralles. 

1012 

•0 

20 

60-1 

30 

75-6 

40 

92-9 

11 

4  3 

21 

53-2 

31 

77-6 

41 

94-2 

12 

9-8 

22 

561 

32 

79-6 

42 

95-5 

13 

161 

23 

58-9 

33 

81-5 

43 

96-7 

U 

22-9 

24 

61-6 

34 

83-4 

44 

97-8 

15 

29-2 

25 

64-2 

35 

851 

45 

98-8 

16 

34-5 

26 

66-6 

36 

86-8 

46 

99-7 

17 

39-2 

27 

690 

37 

88-4 

46-37 

1000 

18 

431 

28 

71-3 

38 

90- 

19 

46-8 

29 

73-5 

39 

91-4 

-5^ 


V.  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT 
THERMOMETERS. 

In  FahrenheiVs  thermometer,  which  is  universally  employed  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  placed  at  32°,  and  the  boiling 
point  at  212°,  and  the  number  of  intervening  degrees  is  180. 

The  centigrade  thermometer,  which  has  long  been  used  in  Sweden  under 
the  name  of  Celsius's  thermometer,  and  is  now  most  generally  employed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  marks  the  freezing  point  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  100°. 

In  Heaumur^s  thermometer,  used  in  France  before  the  revolution,  the  freez- 
ing point  is  at  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  at  80°. 

In  De  Listens  thermometer,  used  in  Russia,  the  graduation  begins  at  the 
boiling  point,  which  is  marked  zero,  while  the  freezing  point  is  placed  at  150°. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  is  evident  that  1 80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  are 
equal  to  100°  of  the  centigrade,  80°  of  Reaumur,  and  150°  of  De  Lisle;  or  1 
degree  of  the  first  is  equal  to  f  of  a  degree  of  the  second,  ^  of  a  degree  of  the 
third,  and  g  of  a  degree  of  the  last.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  convert  the  degrees 
of  one  into  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees  of  the  other ;  but,  in  ascertaining 
the  corresponding  points  upon  the  different  scales,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  their  different  modes  of  graduation.  Thus,  as  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  that  of  the  centigrade  and  of  Reaumur  is 
placed,  this  number  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  will  embrace  all  the  cases  which  can  arise  in  relation  to  the 
three  last-mentioned  thermometers.  That  of  De  Lisle  is  seldom  or  never  re- 
ferred to  in  works  which  are  read  in  this  country. 

1.  If  any  degree  on  the  centigrade  scale,  either  above  or  below  zero,  be  mul- 
tiplied by  9  and  divided  by  5,  or  if  any  degree  of  Beaumur  above  or  below  zero 
be  multiplied  by  9  and  divided  by  4,  the  quotient  will,  in  either  case,  be  the 
number  of  degrees  above  or  below  32°,  or  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit. 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  between  any  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  and  82°, 
if  multiplied  by  5  and  divided  by  9,  will  give  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
centigrade;  if  multiplied  by  4  and  ^divided  by  9,  will  give  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  scale  of  Reaumur. 

3.  Any  degree  of  the  centigrade  multiplied  by  4  and  divided  by  5,  will  give 
the  corresponding  degree  of  Reaumur ;  and,  conversely,  any  degree  of  Reaumur 
multiplied  by  5  and  divided  by  4,  will  give  the  corresponding  degree  of  the 
centigrade. 
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Abbreviations,  Ubie  of  1628 
Abelmoschua  esculentus  1528 
Abclmosciius  moscliatus  1528 


Abies  balsamea 

830 

Abies  Canadensis 

651 

Abies  communis 

650 

Abies  excelsa 

650 

Abies  larix 

830 

Abies  nigra 

830 

Abies  pectinatA 

830 

Abies  picoa 

650,830 

Abies  laxifolia 

830 

Absinthic  acid 

5 

Absinth  in 

6 

Absinthium 

4 

Absolute  alcohol 

71,73 

AbuU 

C38 

Ao«cia 

6 

Aoacia  Adansonii 

6 

Acacia  albida 

8 

Acacia  Arabica 

6 

Aoacia  c;itechu 

232 

AcAcia  decurrcns 

6 

Acacia  Ehrenbergian*          6 

Acacia  floribunda 

6 

Acacia  giimmifera 

6,7 

Acacia  horrida 

9 

Acacia  knrroo 

6 

Aca<' ' I 

6 

Aca. 

6 

Acac                 < 

7 

Acacia  ticnegal 

6 

Aeacia  sc^al 

6 

Acaci*  tortillis 

6 

Aoacia  Tcra 

6 

Aoacia  Tcreck 

8 

AeacisB  vera  bucoim 

7 

Acer  saccharinum 

7->t; 

Aceta 

Acetate  of  alumin* 

1. 

Acetate  of  ammoaia. 

•o- 

lution  of 

1190 

Acotalo  o" 

Acetate  ( 

AceUleoi  .»v/... 

of 

Acetate  of  iMd 

AceUte  of  magucKi* 

i 

Acetate  of  morplna 

i 

Acetate  of  potassa 

1 

Acetate  of  quinia 

Aeetate  of  Bod»  784 

Acetate  of  zinc  1438 

Acetated     tinotare     of 

opium  1404 

Acetic  acid  17 

Aoetic  acid,  camphor* 

ated  916 

Acetic  acid,  diluted  910 

Acetic  acid,  glacial        17,  20 
Acetic  acid  of  commerce 

20,22 
Acetic  ether  1452 

Acetic  extract  of  colchi- 

cum  1092 

Acetification  14 

Acetone  1589 

Acetosella  1574 

Acetous  fermentation    18,  14 
Acetum  18 

Acetum  Britannicum  15 

Acetum  colchici  912 

Acetum  destillatum  911 

Acetum  Gallicum  15 

Acetum  lobelite  912 

Acetum  opii  913 

Acetum  sanguinaria  914 

Acetum  soillss  914 

Achillea  IG 

Achillea  millefolium  16 

Achilleicf  acid  16 

Acid,  acetic  17 

Acid,  aromatic  sulphurio    934 
Acid,  arsenious  22 

Acid,  benzoio  910 

Acid,  chlorohjrdrio  41 

Aoid,  chromio  35 

Acid,  citric  3C 

"      V         '         :  oligncous     18 
lie  923 

^^  acetic  916 

,  tlilutcd  hydriodio     922 
I.  diluted   Ljrdr<H>j> 

anic  928 

Acid.  dilut«»d  murlatJe       929 


■•!io  17 

•  oiplMrie  61 

•.rio  41 

h>«ii-ocyauic  923 

Inctic  S9 


Acid,  medicinal  hydro* 

cyanic  92# 

Aoid,  muriatic  41 

Acid  nitrate  of  mercury  1206 

Acid,  nitric  4o 

Acid,  nitromuriatio  930 

Acid,  prussio  928 

Acid  pyretin  1601 

Acid,  pyroligneous  21 
Aoid  solution  of  nitrate 

of  mercury  1205 

Acid,  sulphuric  58 

Acid,  sulphurous  936 

Acid,  tannic  938 

Acid,  tartaric  69 

Acid  tartrate  of  poUah  608 

Acid,  valerianio  942 

Acida  915 

Acids  916 

Acidum  a,ceticum  17 
Acidum  aoeticum  cam- 

phoratum  916 
Acidum   aceticum  dilu* 

tum  17,  916 

Acidum    aoeticum    gla- 

dale  17,  20 

Acidum  arsenicum  1466 

Acidum,  arseniosum  22 

Acidum  benzoicum  916 

Aoidum  chromicum  86 

Acidum  citricum  86 

Acidum  gallicum  919 
Acidum  hydriodicum  di- 

lutum  922 

Aoidum  hydrooblonoum  41 
Acidum  hydrochloricum 

dilutum  929 
Acidum  hydrocyaaiottm 

dilutum  928 
Acidum  lacticum  89 
Acidiini  iiiuriaticum  41 
Acidum  Diuriiilioum  di- 
lutum 929 
Aoidum  nitricum  46 
•     ..m  980 

iiil    II 1 1  Ilium  VoX 

\  I  lira  nitroaMtottcuia  980 
.\<  1  •  im  nitromurlliAiouBi 

dilutum  982 

Aoidum  oxalioum  1671 

Acidum     phosphoricua 

dilutum  982 

1653 


7654 


Index, 


Aci  lum    phosphoricum 

glnciule  51 

Acidum  succinicum  1605 

Acidum  sulphuricum  63 
Acidum  sulphuricum 

aromaticum  934 
Acidum  sulphuricum  di- 

lutum  935 
Acidum  sulphurosum  93G 
Acidum  tannicum  938 
Acidum  tartaricum  59 
Acidum  valerianicum  942 
Acipenser  huso  463 
Acipenser  ruthenus  463 
Acipenser  stellatus  463 
Acipenser  sturio  463 
Aconella  65 
Aconite  leaf  63 
Aconite  root  63 
Aconiti  folium  63 
Aconiti  radix  63 
Aconitia  65,  944 
Aconitic  acid  65,  349 
Aconitia  65 
Aconitum  63 
Aconitum  anthora  63 
Aconitum  cammarum  63 
Aconitum  ferox  63,  945 
Aconitum  heterophyllum  63 
Aconitum  Japonicum  68 
Aconitum  lycoctonum  63 
Aconitum  napellus  64 
Aconitum  neomontanum  63 
Aconitum  Neubergense  64 
Aconitum  paniculatum  63 
Aconitum  Sinense  63 
Aconitum  Storckianum  63 
Aconitum  Tauricum  63 
Aconitum  uncinatum  63 
Acorus  calamus  181 
Acrid  lettuce  503 
Acrolein  566 
Actaea  alba  1453 
Actsea  Americana  1453 
Actaea  racemosa  250 
Actaea  rubra  1453 
Act£ea  spicata  437,  1453 
Adansonia  digitata  1453 
Adeps  07 
Adeps  praeparatus  67 
Adhesive  plaster  1074 
Adiantum  capillus  ve- 
neris 1453 
Adiantum  pedaium  1453 
Administering  medi- 
cines, mode  of  1626 
JEgle  marmelos  160 
iErugo  342 
yEsculua  hippocastanum  1458 
^ther  948 
iEther  aceticuB  1452 
iEther  fortior  951 
^ther  hydriodicus  1529 
^ther  hydrocyani^us  1530 
iEther  muriaticus  1569 
^ther  sulphuricus  948 


^therea  947 

iEthiops  vegetabilis  1517 
African  black  pepper  839 
African  kino  498 

African  sugar-cane  1603 

African  turmeric  346 

Agar  agar  1517 

Agaracin  1560 

Agaric  1454 

Agaric  of  the  oak  1455 

Agaric,  purging  1454 

Agaric,  white  1454 

Agaricus  campestris  1560 
Agathis  Damarra  884 

Agathosma  174 

Agathotes  chirayta  248 

Agave  Americana  1455 

Agave  Virginica  1455 

Agedoite  422 

Agrimonia  eupatoria  1455 
Agrimony,  common  1455 

Ailanthus  glandulosa  1456 
Aix  la  Chapelle  water  131 
Ajuga  chamaepitys  1456, 1613 
Ajuga  pyramidalis  1456 

Ajuga  reptans  1456 

Alantin  467 

Albizia  anthelmintica  1566 
Albumen  as  an  antidote 
for  corrosive  subli- 
mate 1155 
Albumen  ovi  634 
Albumen,  vegetable  886 
Albuminate  of  iron  1467 
Albuminate  of  iron  and 

potassa,  syrup  of         1456 
Albuminate  of  iron  and 

soda  1457 

Alceae  ^gyptiacaa  1528 

Alchemilla  vulgaris  1457 

Alcohol  69,  74 

Alcohol,  absolute  71,  73 

Alcohol  amylic  77 

Alcohol  amylicum  77 

Alcohol  as  a  poison  75 

Alcohol,  diluted  69,  75 

Alcohol  dilutum  69,  75 

Alcohol  fortius  69,  74 

Alcohol,  methylic  803 

Alcohol,  oflScinal  74 

Alcohol,  table  of  the  sp. 

gr.  of  72,  1651 

Alcoholic  extract  of  aco- 
nite 1087 
Alcoholic  extract  of  ar- 
nica 1089 
Alcoholic  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna                        1090 
Alcoholic  extract  of  black 

hellebore  1098 

Alcoholic  extract  of  colo- 

cynth  1093 

Alcoholic  extract  of  digi- 
talis 1096 
Alcoholic    extract   of 
hemlock  1095 


Alcoholic  extract  of  hen- 
bane 1099 
Alcoholic  extract  of  ig- 

natia  1099 

Alcoholic  extract  of  nux 

vomica  1102,  1108 

Alcoholic  extract  of  rhu- 
barb 1106 
Alcoholic    extract    of 

seneka  1106 

Alcoholic  extract  of  stra- 
monium 1107 
Alcoholic  extract  of  va- 
lerian 1108 
Alcoholic  fermentation  69 
Alcoholic  muriatic  ether  1660 
Alcoholic  potassa  1278 
Alcoholmeter,  Gay-Lus- 

sac's  centesimal  1651 

Alcoholmeter  of  Tralles  1651 
Alcornoque  1457 

Aldehyd  14,  1843 

Aldehyd  resin  14 

Alder,  American  1458 

Alder,  black  087 

Alder,  common  Euro- 
pean 1458 
Ale  859 
Alembic  888 
Aleppo  scammony  757 
Aletris  78 
Aletris  farinosa  78 
Aleurites  triloba  1457 
Alexandria  senna  770 
Algarobia  glandulosa  6, 1556 
Alhagi  Maurorum  533 
Alisma  plantago  1458 
Alizarin  716 
Alkalimetry  673 
Alkanet  1458 
Alkekengi  1683 
Alii  aria  oflBcinalis  1458 
Allium  79 
Allium  Canadense  79 
Allium  cepa  1569 
Allium  porrum  1646 
Allium  sativum  79 
Allspice  647 
Allyl  8C.  7«1 
Almond,  bitter  107 
Almond  confection  1307 
Almond  emulsioQ  1228 
Almond  mixturi^  1228 
Almond  oil  soap  746 
Almond,  sweet  107 
Almonds,  bitter  108 
Almonds,  sweet  108 
Alnus  glutinosa  1 458 
Alnus  serrulata  H58 
Aloe  81 
Aloe  Africana  83 
Aloe  arborescens  81 
Aloe  Barbadensis  81 
Aloe  Capensis  81 
Aloe  Commelyni  81 
Aloe  ferox                            83 
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Aloe  multiformis  81 

Aloe  plicatilia  83 

Aloe  puriilcatA  969 

Aloe  purpuraseeas  81 

Aloe  Socotrina  81,  82 

Aloe  spicata  81 
Aloe  Yulgarifl           81,  82,  85 

Aloe3  81 

Aloes,  Barbadoea  81,  85 

Aloes,  BetheUdorp  83 

Aloes,  caballine  86 

Aloes,  Cap«  81,  83 

Alo«a,  fetid  86 

Aloes,  hepatio  85 

Aloes,  horse  86 

Aloes,  India  86 

Aloes,  Mocha  86 

Aloes,  shining  83 

Aloes,  Socoirine  81,  83 

Aloetio  pills  1205 

Aloetia  87 

Aloin  87 

Alpinia  cardamomum  218 

Alpinia  galanga  1518 

Alsop's  infusion  jar  1176 

AlstroDineria  ligtu  637 

Alteratives  3 

Althfea  89 

Althna  officinalis  89 

Althaea  rosea  00 

Alum  91 

Alum,  dried  969 

Alum,  preparations  of  969 

Alum  slate  91 
Alum  spring,  Rockbridge  132 

Alum  stone  91 

Alum  whey  95 

Alum  en  91 

Alumen  exsiccatum  969 

Alumen  ustum  970 

Alumina  93 

Alumina,  acetate  of  1452 
Alumina  and  ammonia, 

sulphate  of  92 
ilumina  and  iron,  sul- 
phate of  1606 
Alumina   and   potassa, 

sulphate  of  91 
Alumina,  sulphate  of  92,  970 

Alumina,  tannate  of  1609 
Alumina    et  Ammonlss 

sulphas  92 

Aluminse  sulphai  970 

AluminoD  tannaa  1600 

Aluminium  93 

Aluminized  charcoal  215 

.Muminoiis  schist  91 

Alum  root  440 

Aljron's  ointment  1  ^  ' ' 
Amadou 
Amalgamation 
Amaranth  us  bjpoohon- 

driacus  1459 

Amber  698 

Amber  cupion  1662 

Amber  Tarnish  690 


Ambergris  1459 

Amblygonite  516 

Ambra  grisea  1459 

Ambrein  1459 

Ambrosia  artemisisefolia  1459 
Ambrosia  trifida  206,  1459 
Amelanchier  vulgaris  109 
American  agave  1455 

American  aloe  1455 

American  centaury  722 

American  columbo  400,  401 
American  dittany  1507 

American  gentian  400 

American  hellebore  851 

American  ipecacuanha 

378,  416 
American  ivy  1460 

American  poplar  618 

American  sanicle  440 

American  senna  228 

American  silver  fir  830 

American  spikenard  135 

American  water  hemlock  1495 
Amide  109,  1173 

Amidin  112 

Amidogen  1173 

Ammonia  95 

Ammonia  alum  92 

Ammonia,  aromatic  spirit 

of  1347 

Ammonia,  arseniate  of  1466 
Ammonia,  benzoate  of  972 
Ammonia,   carbazotate 

of  1486 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of  99 
Ammonia,  hydriodate  of  1587 
Ammonia,      hydrochlo* 

rate  of  102 

Ammonia,    hydrosulph- 

uret  of  1530 

Ammonia,  muriate  of  102 
Ammonia,  nitrosulphate 

of  1565 

Ammonia,  phosphate  of  978 
Ammonia,   preparations 

of  972 

Ammonia,   sesquioarbo- 

nate  of  99 

Ammonia,  solution  of  997 
Ammonia,  spirit  of  1846 

Ammonia,  stronger  wa- 

ter  of  97 

Ammonia,  succinate  of  1606 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of  104 
Ammonia,  table  of  the 

preparations  of  96 

Ammonia,  urate  of  1618 

Ammonia,  valerianate  of  974 
\,M„.....;,t   «.,f..r  „f  097 

92 

106 

AautiuuiiM,  mixture  of     1228 

Ammoniac  plaster  1005 

Ammoniaoal  ointment, 

ve<«icating  99 

Ammoniacum  106 


Ammonin  aqna  99t 

AmmonisB  aqua  fort!»r  97 
Ammonias  arsenias  1406 

Ammoniae  benioas  97.<. 

Ammoniae  carbonas  90 

Ammonias  hydrochloras  102 
Ammonias  hydrosulphu- 

retum  1630 

Ammonias  liquor  997 

Ammonite  liquor  fortior  97 
Ammonias  murias  102 

Ammonias  phosphas  973 

Ammonias   aesquicarbo- 

uas  99 

Ammonisa  sulphas  104 

Ammonias  uras  1618 

Ammonias  Valerianae  974 
Ammonia-meter  OS 

Ammoniated  copper  1 '  "  ; 
Ammoniatcd  iron  1  1  )J 

Ammoniated  mercury  1172 
Ammoniated  tincture  of 

guaiac  1397 

Ammoniated  tincture  of 

valerian  1410 

Ammonii  iodidum  1537 

Ammonio-chloride    of 

iron  1469 

Ammonio-chloride    of 

silver  1498 

Ammonio-oitrate  of  iron  1128 
Ammonio-ferric  alum  1129 
Ammonio-tartrato   of 

iron  1180 

Ammonium  95 

Ammonium,  chloride  of 

96,108 
Ammonium,  iodide  of  1637 
Ammonium,  oxide  of  95 

Amomum  angustifolium  217 
Amomum  cardamomum  216 
Amomum  grana  paradisi  217 
Amomum  maxiuiuiu  216 

Amomum  melogueta  217 

Amomum  raccuiosum  216 
Amomum  repens  217 

Amomum  lingiber  870 

Amorphous  quinia  287,  1317 
Ampclopsis  quinquefolia  1460 
Amygdala  107 

Amygdala  amara        107,  108 
Amygdala  dulcis         107.  Ida 
Amydalu' 
Amvgtlal. 

Amygdaliu  1U8 

Amygdiilus  commuAii  107 
Amygdalus  Persica  1678 

Amyl  78 

Amyl,  hydrated  oxide  of  77 
Amyl,  hydride  of 

78,  1460,  1682 
Amyl,  bydruret  of  78,  1460 
Amylen  78^  1400 

Amylio  acid  78 

Amylio  alcohol  77 

Amylio  ether,  aoetAte  of  1610 
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AmyDc  ether,  ralerian- 

ate  of  .  1616 

Amylum  110 

Amyris  caraiiAa  1486 

Amyris  commiphora  1470 

Amyris  Gileadensis  1469 

Amyris  kataf  657 

Amyris  tomentosa  1609 

Anacahuiie  wood  1460 

Anacardio  acid  1461 
Anacardium  oocidcntale  1461 

Anacyclus  officinarum  691 

Anacyclus  pyrethrum  691 
Anaesthetic  compounds, 

chlorinated  1494 
Anaesthetics  8 
Anagallis  arvensis  1461 
Anagallis  cserulea  1461 
Anamirta  cocculus  305 
Anarcotina  619 
Anchusa  Italica  1461 
Anchusa  officinalis  1461 
Anchusa  tinctoria  1458 
Anchusic  acid  1458 
Anda  Brasiliensis  1567 
Anda  Goraesii  1567 
Anda,  oil  of  1567 
Anderson's  pills  89,  1265 
Andira  anthelmintica  1478 
Andira  inermis  1478 
Andira  retusa  1479 
Andirin  1479 
Andromeda  arborea  1462 
Andromeda  mariana  1462 
Andromeda  speciosa  1462 
Andropogon  nardus  1579 
Andropogon,  oil  of  597 
Anemone  Ludoviciana  1462 
Anemone,  meadow  1462 
Anemone  nemorosa  1462 
Anemone  pratensis  1462 
Anemone  pulsatilla  1462 
Anemonio  acid  697,  1462 
Anemonin  697,  1462 
Anethol  1248 
Anethum  114 
Anethum  foeniculum  398 
Anethum  graveolens  114 
Angelic  acid  607 
Angelica  115 
Angelica  arohangelica  115 
Angelica  atropurpurea  115 
Angelica  officinalis  115 
Angelicic  acid  116 
Angola  weed  1549 
Angustura  116 
Angustura,  false  118 
Anhydrous  alcohol  73 
Anilia  or  aniline  1462 
Animal  charcoal  210 
Animal  charcoal,  puri- 
fied 1034 
Anim^  1403 
Anise  119 
Anise  camphor  1248 
iniseed,  star  119 


Anise-tree,  Florida  1534 

Anisic  aoid  1248 

Anisum  119 

Annotta  1464 

Anodyne  enema  1076 

Anodyne  liniment  1188 

Anodynes  8 

Ant-acids  2 

Anteunaria  margaritacea 

1464 
Anthelmintics  2 

Anthemic  acid  120 

Anthemine  or  anthemia  120 
Anthemis  120 

Anthemis  arvensis  120 

Anthemis  cotula  120,  331 
Anthemis  nobilis  120 

Anthemis  parthenoides  121 
Anthemis  pyrethrum  120,  691 
Anthemis  tinctoria  120 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum 

1615 
Anthracite  210 

Anthrakokali  1464 

Anthrenus  202 

Anthriscus  cerefolium  1464 
Antiar  1617 

Antiarin  1617 

Antiaris  ioxioaria  1617 

Antilithics  2 

Antimonial  ointment  1416 
Antimonial  powder  1307 

Antimonial  wine  1434 

Antimoniate  of  quinia  288 
Antimoniated  hydrogen  1464 
Antimonic  acid  123 

Antimonii  et  potassae  tar- 

tras  976 

Antimonii  iodidum  1538 

Antimonii  oxidum  984 

Antimonii  oxysulphure- 

tum  985 

Antimonii  sulphuretum  124 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 

aureum  987 

Antimonii   sulphuretum 

praecipitatum  987 

Antimonii  terchloridi  li- 
quor 1192 
Antimonious  acid  123 
Antimonium                        122 
Antimonium  diaphoreii- 

cum  1510 

Antimonium    sulphura- 

turn  987 

Antimonium  tartaratum  976 
Antimonium  tartarizatum  976 
Antimony  122 

Antimony  and  potassa, 

tartrate  of  976 

Antimony  ash  122 

Antimony,    compound 

pills  of  1266 

Antimony,  crocus  of  1506 
Antimony,  glass  of  1519 

Antimony,  iodide  of         1638 


Antimony,  oxide  of  984 

Antimony,    oxychloride 

of  976,  158T 

Antimony,  oxysulphuret 

of  986 

Antimony,   precipitated 

sulphuret  of  987 

Antimony,  preparations 

of  9T» 

Antimony,  prepared  sul- 
phuret of  l^i 
Antimony,  suboxide  of  128 
Antimony,  sulphuret  of  124 
Antimony,  tartarized  976 
Antimony,  teriodide  of  1588 
Antimony,  teroxide  of  984 
Antimony,  tersulphuret 

of  124 

Antirrhinic  acid  351 

Antirrhinum  linaria  1465 
Antispasmodics  2 

Antozone  1580 

Aperient    eflFervescing 

powders  1806 

Aperitive  saflPron  of  Mars 

1145 
Apiin  640 

Apiol  640 

Apis  mellifica  237,  548 

Apium  petroselinum  640 

Apocynin  126 

Apocynum    androsaemi- 

folium  126 

Apocynum  cannabinum  126 
Aporetin  707 

Apothecaries'  measure  1633 
Apothecaries'  weight  1633 
Apotheme  1078 

Appert's  process  1869 

Apple  essence  1518 

Apple  whisky  801 

Application  of  heat  884 

Approximate  measure- 
ment 1638 
Aqua  126 
Aqua  acidi  carbonici  994 
Aqua  ammoniae  997 
Aqua  ammoniae  fortior  97 
Aqua  amygdalae  amarae  999 
Aqua  anethi  1000 
Aqua  aurantii  florum  1000 
Aqua  Binelli  1466 
Aqua  calcis  1196 
Aqua  camphora3  1001 
Aqua  carui  1002 
Aqua  chlorinii  1002 
Aqua  cinnamomi  1004 
Aqua  creasoti  1004 
Aqua  destillata  989 
Aqua  fluvialis  128 
Aqua  foeniculi  1004 
Aqua  fontana  128 
Aqua  fortis  i& 
Aqua  lauro-cerasi  3006 
Aqua  luciae  746 
Aqua  men  thee  pipcritae    1006 
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A^a  menthae  viridu  100(( 

Aqua  phagedeanica  1168 

Aqua  picis  liquids  1182 

Aqua  pimentao  1006 

Aqua  regia  V81 

Aqua  ro8»  1000 

Aqua  sambuci  1007 

Aqua  sappliirina  S44 

AqusB  090 

AqusB  medicatte  990 

Aquilcgia  vulgaris  1465 

Arabic  acid  10 

Arabin  9.  10 

Arachis  hypogoea  1623 

Aralia  bark  186 

Aralia  hispida  185 

Aralia  nudicaulis  184 

Aralia  raccmosa  185 

Aralia  spinosa  185 

Araucaria  Dombeyi  834 

Arbor  alba  minor  677 

Arbor  vituo  1614 

Arbutin  846 

Arbutus,  trailing  1612 

Arbutus  uva  urai  845 

Arcanum  duplicatum  684 

Archangelica  officinalis  115 

Archil  1660 

Arctium  lappa  607 
Arctostaphylos  uva  urst    845 

Arctuvine  846 
Ardent  spirits  of  eom- 

merce  71 
Areca  catechu  238,285,1465 
Areca  nut                 286,  1465 

Argel  770 

Argemone  Mexican*  1465 

Argen'i  ni.i-.v;,i„m  1491 

Arg.M                    a  1(K)7 

Argcn                  1  1688 
Argenti  uiira^         1008,  1011 

Axtenti  nitras  fusa  1011 

iiubnti  oxidum  1014 
Mpantine  flowers  of 

'  *Ifatimony  123 

Argentum  186 

Ar^ol  66S 

Arruel  77# 

Arka  bark  273 
Aricina                        267, 284 

Arittolochia  clvmalitis  T74 

Ar:                              I  775 
774 


r«*n« 
A.ristoloolii'1  Hrrpeniaria 

Armoraci  . 

Arnica 

Arttioa  montaua  IW  i  ArLlicial  gun 


Amicinft  139 

AmotU  1464 

Aromatic  confection  1060 
Aromatic  powder  1809 

Aromatic    powder    of 

ohalk  1310 

Aromatic    powder    of 

ohalk  and  opium  1810 

Aromatic  spirit  of  am* 

monia  1347 

Aromatio  spirit  of  vine- 
gar 915 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid    984 
Aromat  io  syrup  of  black- 
berry 718 
Aromatic  syrup  of  rhu- 

barb  1374 

Aromatic  vinegar  015 

Arotnatic  wine  1621 

Arrow-root  685 

Arseniatc  of  ammonia  1466 
Areenlale  of  caflfein  181 

Arseniate  of  iron  1124 

Arscniate  of  soda  1832 

Arsenic  140 

Arsenic  acid  141,  1406 

Arsenic,  bisulphuret  of  1590 
Arsenic,  iodide  of  1016 

Arsenic,  preparations  of  1015 
Arsenic,  teriodide  of  1016 
Arsenic,  tersulphurct  of  1571 
Arsenical  past«  25 

Arsenical  solution  1214 

Arsenical  solution  of 

Pearson  1882 

Arsenicl  iodidum  1016 

Arsenicum  140 

Arsenicum  album  22 

Arscnious  acid  22 

Arscniouii  acid  as  a  poison  26 
Arscnious  acid,  tests  for     80 
Arsenito  of  potassa,  so- 
lution of  1214 
Arsenite  of  quinia  287 
Art  of  prescribing  med- 
icines                            1G25 
Arianthe  adunca  642 
Artantho  elong.ita              641 
Artctnisia  abrolnnum  4 
ArteniiNia  nlii^inthiuas  4 
ArtemiMia  Chincnsis    4,  1658 
A         -  \  coaum               748 
;{lomerat«          748 
Indies          4,1568 
Judaic*             748 
>  inoxa                1666 
•  lisia  PontJoa  4 
MMasnntnnira       4,748 
I    ir.58 
2 
;iu  \\vn»                      129 
uiitia                        Ui08 


Artificial  musk  1561 

Artificial    oil   of    bittei 

almonds  1472 

Artificial  Seltxer  water  904 
Artocarpus  incisa  637 

Arum  141 

Arum  esculentum  14i 

Arum  maculatum  111,  14i 
Arum  triphyllum  141,  142 
Asagrsea  officinalis  721 

Asarabacoa  1404 

Asarin  1466 

Asarite  1466 

Asarone  1466 

Aaarum  148 

Asarum  camphor  1466 

Asarum  Cauadense  148 

Asnrum  Euro  pa;  urn  1464 

Asbolin  1601 

Asclepias  144 

Asclepias  cornuti  MOT 

Asclepias  curassavica  1466 
Asclepias,  tic^h-colouredl467 
Asclepias  gigantea  1488 

Asclepias  incarnata  144, 1467 
Asclepias  Syriaca  144, 1467 
Asclepias  tuberosa  144 

Asclepias  vcrticillata  1467 
Asclepias  vincetoxicum  1506 
Asclepione  1467 

Ash,  common  European  1516 
Ash-bark  2M 

Ash-coloured  cantharis  206 
Asiatic  pills  96 

Asparagin  90,  422»  1466 

Asparagus  1407 

Asparagus  officinalis  146T 
Asparamide  90 

Aspargia  hispida  836 

Asparmic  acid  90 

Asparlic  acid  90 

Aspen  1686 

Aspcrula  odorata  1616 

Asphaltum  1580 

AspidiumatV- -"'-iim   896 

Aspidium  I  r\    1466 

Aspidium  ti.. 896 

Asplenium  adiantunt  ni- 
grum H58,  1466 
Asplenium  filix  f«vinina   1466 
Asplcniuui  scolciiondri- 

nm  1697 

Asplenium  trichomanes 

M'>3,  1466 
Astacou  1666 

Assafutida  146 

Assafctiri.  niixturo  of  1236 
A»»afe«i'la  i-la-tor  1061 

AssafcBlida  146 

Away  of  alkalofih  1641 

AM»r  puniMQS  1466 

Airtragalus 


ni 


Mjlfer 
-lUensto 
Astragalus  sirobilifsntt 
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Astra^lus  vragacaniha  839 

Astraj^nlus  verus  839 
Astringent  saffron  of 

Mars  1146 

Astringents  2 
Atherosperma  moschata  1468 

Atherospermin  1468 

Athyrium  lilix  foemina  1468 

Atkinson's  depilatory  1671 

Atropa  belladonna  161 

Atropa  mandragora  1662 
Atropia                      162,  1016 

Atropia,  sulphate  of  1020 

Atropiue  sulphas  1020 

Atropic  acid  1019 

Attaleh  7 

Attar  of  roses  697 

Aurantii  amari  cortex  148 

Aurantii  aqua  1000 

Aurantii  cortex  148 

Aurantii  dulcis  cortex  148 

Aurantii  flores  149 

Aurantii  florum  aqua  1000 

Aurantii  oleum  160 

Aurum  1621 

Australian  gum  9 

Australian  sassafras  1468 

Autumnal  crocus  887 

Ava  641 

Avena  162 

Avena  sativa  162 

Avenae  farina  162 

Avens  415 

Avens,  purple  416 

Avens,  water  415 

Avoirdupois  weight  1633 

Axungia  67 

Aya-pana  375 

Aydendron  laurel  1684 

Azedarach  153 

Azulene  670 

Aaure  1601 

B 


Bacher,  tonic  pills  of 

1098 

Bacher's  pills 

438 

Badiane 

119 

Bael 

160 

Balaustines 

426 

Balm 

544 

Balm  of  Gilead  830,  833, 1468 

Balm  of  Gilead  tree 

830 

Balsam  apple 

1567 

Balsam,  Canada 

833 

Balsam,  Carpathian 

830 

Balsam,  Hungarian 

1694 

Balsam  of  copaiva 

822 

Balsam  of  fir 

838 

Balsam  of  Gilead 

1468 

Balsam  of  Peru 

163 

Balsam  of  sulphur 

1469 

Balsam  of  Tolu 

167 

Balsam,  Riga 

1693 

Balsam  weed 

1634 

Balsam,  white 

166 

Balsamina 

1657 

Balsamito  156 

Balsamodendron  Gilea- 

dense  1469 

Balsamodendron  myrrha  658 
Balsamum  Carpaticum  1598 
Balsamum  Gileadense  14(18 
Balsamum  Libani  1698 

Balsamum  Peruvianum  153 
Balsamum  Tolutanum  167 
Balsamum  tranquilans  1469 
Balsamum  traumaticum  1387 
Balston  Spa  water  132 

Banana  essence  1516 

Bancksia  Abyssinica  170 

Baneberry  1453 

Bang  380 

Baobab  1453 

Baphia  nitida  1483 

Baptisia  alba  1469 

Baptisia  tinctoria  1469 

Barbadoes  aloes  81 

Barbadoes  nuts  608,  1469 
Barbadoes  petroleum  1582 
Barbary  gum  7 

Barberry  167 

Barii  chloridum  1022 

Barii  iodidum  1638 

Barilla  788 

Barium  168 

Barium,  chloride  of  1022 
Barium,  iodide  of  1538 

Barium,  preparations  of  1022 
Bark,  Arica  272 

Bark,  ash  267 

Bark,  Bogota  280 

Bark,  Calisaya  252,  268 

Bark,  Carabaya  271 

Bark,  Caribsean  282 

Bark,  coquetta  280 

Bark,  crown  264 

Bark,  Cusco  271,  272 

Bark,  fluid  extract  of  1111 
Bark,  Fusagasuga  280 

Bark,  gray  266 

Bark,  hard  Pitaya  280 

Bark,  Huamilies  267 

Bark,  Huanuco  266 

Bark,  Jaen  267 

Bark,  light  Calasaya  270,  272 
Bark,  Lima  266 

Bark,  Loxa  264 

Bark,  Maracaybo  276 

Bark,  new  282 

Bark  of  St.  Ann  271-2 

Bark  of  sassafras  root  764 
Bark,  pale  263 

Bark,  Peruvian  252 

Bark,  Peruvian  Calisaya  272 
Bark,  Pitaya  280 

Bark,  red  275 

Bark,  St.  Lucia  282 

Bark,  Santa  Martha  276 

Bark,  silver  266 

Bark,  soft  Pitaya  280,  281 
Bark,  yellow  268 

Barks,  Carthagena  276 


Barks,  false  28S 

Barks,  false  Calisaya  270 

Barks,  non-officinal  276 

Barley  445 

Barley  sugar  730 

Barley  water  1069 

Baroselenite  169 

Barosma  betulina  174 

Barosma  crenata  174 

Barosma  crenulata  174 

Barosma  serratifolia  174 

Barras  882 

Baryta  168 

Baryta,  carbonate  of  169 
Baryta,  sulphate  of  169, 1606 

Baryta  water  168 

Barytas  carbonas  169 

Barytse  sulphas        159,  1606 

Barytina  861 

Basil  1566 

Basilicon  ointment  1048 

Bassora  gum                 9,  1470 

Bassorin                 9,  11,  1470 

Bastard  dittany  1610 

Bastard  ipecacuanha  1466 

Bateman's  drops  1405 

Bath  water  182 

Baths  184 

Baume  de  commandeur  1887 

Baume  de  la  Mecque  1468 

Baume  tranquille  1469 

Baum€'s  hydrometer  876 
Baum6's  hydrometer,  ta- 
bles of  the  value  of  the 
degrees  of,  in  sp.  gr. 

1649,  1660 

Bay  berries  1545 

Bay  leaves  1546 

Bay  salt  795 

Bay  tree  1546 

Bay-berry  1662 

Bay-rum  802 

Bdellium                   6'^,  1470 

Bead  tree,  common  168 

Beaked  hazel  1605 

Bean  of  Calabar,  ordeal  1480 

Bean  of  St.  Ignatius  465 

Bearberry  845 

Bear's-foot  1627 

Beaver  tree  628 

BebeeriiB  sulphas  1028 

Bebeeric  acid  660 

Bebeerin  or  bebeeria  660 

Bebeeru  bark  669 

Beccabunga  1620 

Bedeguar  1470 

Bedford  spring  water  181 

Beech-drops  1671 

Beer             ^  860 

Beet  sugar  724 

Bela  160 

Belgaum  walnut  oil  1467 

Belladonna  161 

Belladonnin  162 

Beluga  468 

Ben,  oil  of  1 668 


Ind$x, 


1659 


BenJee 

1528 

Bilate  of  soda 

1575 

Bengal  card&mom 

216 

BilifuWin 

1575 

Bengal  opium 

614 

Bilin 

1575 

Bengal  quince 

160 

BiliTerdin 

1575 

Benic  acid 

1568 

Biniodide  of  mercury 

1163 

Benjamin  tree 

165 

Binoxalate  of  potassa 

Benne  leaf 

776 

1578 

,1575 

Benne  oil 

698,  776 

Birch,  European 

1473 

Beniin 

1471 

Birch,  sweet 

1473 

Benxcne 

1471 

Bird-lime 

1473 

Benzine 

1497 

Bird-manur« 

1524 

BenzinateJ  lard 

1415 

Bisenna 

1556 

Bentinated    solation   of 

alumina  971 

Benxoate  of  ammonia  972 
Benxoate  of  soda  1471 

Benzoe  amygdaloides  165 
Benzoe  iu  sortia  165 

Benzoic  acid  916 

Benzoin  164 

Benxoin,  flowers  of  917 

Benzoin,  odoriferum  1471 
BenzoTne  573 

Benzoinum  164 

Benzole  673,  1471 

Benzyl  578,  918 

Berberin  or  berberina 

168,  457, 1500 
Berberin  tree  1500 

Berber  is  167 

Berberis  aristata  167 

Berberis  Canadensis  167 

Berberis  lycium  167 

Berberis  vulgaris  167 

Berbina  169 

Bergamot  pear  essence  1516 
Berthollctia  excelsa  1477 
Bestuchefs  tincture  of 

iron  1896 

Betel  1465 

Betel-nut  238,  236,  1465 

Bethelsdorp  aloes  83 

Betonica  offioinalia  1473 

Betony,  wood  1473 

Betula  alba  1473 

Betula  Icnta  408,  1473 

Betula  papyracea  1473 

Betulin  1473 

Berilacqua  1520 

Bezoar  1473 

Bibasio    phosphate    of 

soda  1888 

Biborate  of  soda  787 

Bibromide  of  mereary  1477 
(Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  100 
Bicarbonate  of  potawa  1285 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  1883 
Bichloride  of  ethylen  1  *  ' 
Bichloride  of  fcercury 
Bichromate  of  pota^a  -  •  . . 
Bicolorata  (einehona)  282 
Bioyanide  of  mercury  1162 
Bidens  bipinnata  1473 

Bigaradia  myrttfolia  149 
Bignonia  catalpa  1468 

Bignonia  scmpenrireni      409 


Bismuth  169 
Bismuth  and  ammonia, 

citrate  of  1028 

Bismuth,  magistery  of  1027 
Bismuth, subcarbonatc  of  1024 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of  1025 

Bismuth,  teroxide  of  169 

Bismuth,  valerianate  of  1619 

Bismuth!  subcarbonas  1024 

Bismuthi  subnitras  1025 

Bismuthi  valerianas  1019 

Bismuthic  acid  169 

Bismuthum  169 

Bismuthum  album  1025 

Bistort  1473 

Bisulphate  of  potassa  1474 

Bisulphate  of  quinia  1318 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  1475 

Bisulphuret  of  iodine  1360 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  668 

Biting  stone-crop  1598 

Bitter  almond  107 

Bitter  almond  water  999 

Bitter  almonds  108 

Bitter  ash                 692,  1475 

Bitter  candytuft  1583 

Bitter  cucumber  315 

Bitter  polygala  066 

Bittera  febrifuga  1475 

Bittersweet  357 

Bitumens  1580 

Bituminous  coal  210 

Bixa  orellana  1464 

Bixin  1464 

Black  alder  687 

Black  ash  789 

Black  birch  1473 

Black  cantharis  208 
Black  cyojiide  of  pota*> 

sium  1295 

Black  draught  1184 

Black  drink  1534 

Black  drop  913 

Blaek  flux  670 

Black  hellebore  436 

'"  i-k  ipecacuanha  483 

klead  14H7 

i...  V-  -i-d  seeds  779 

BlA                   id«  867 

BtR(  K  !  oopptr  1608 
Black  oxide  of  manga- 

nese  620 

Blaok  pepper  617 

Black  poplar  1696 


Black  poppy  610 

Black  salts  671 

Black  snakeroot  250.  1695 

Black  spleenwort  4468 

Black  spruce  880 

Black  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury                    1172,  1478 

Black  walnut  493 

Black  wash  1159 

Blackberry  716 

Blackberry  root  716 

Black-oak  bark  694,  695 

Bladder-senna  1501 

Bladder- wrack  1516 

Blanc-fix  160 

Blanchard's  pills  1271 
Blaud's  ferruginous  pills  1270 

Blazing  star  78 

Bleaching  powder  185 

Blende  865 

Blessed  thistle  1490 

Blistering  cerate  1038 

Blistering  cloth  1041 

Bl  i  8 1  eri  ng  paper  1 041 

Blistering  plaster  1038 

Blisters,  use  of  204 

Block  tin  1614 

Bloodroot  789 

Bloodweed  1466 

Blooming  spurge  877 

Blue  cohosh  1488 

Blue  flag  486 

Blue  gentian  413 

Blue  mass  1272 

Blue  pills  1272 

Blue  stone  843 

Blue  vitriol  843 

Bog-bean  1655 

Bogota  bark  276,  280 

Boheio  acid  1612 

Bole  Armenian  1476 

Boles  1476 
Boletus  foraontarius        1455 

Boletus  igniarius  1455 

Boletus  lariois  1454 

Boletus  ribis  1466 

Boletus  ungulatus  1456 

Bolus  Vcnota  1619 

Bondou  gum  8 

Bone  682 

Bone-ash  888 

Bono-blaok  211, 688 
Bone-black,  artificial        216 

Hone-earth  688 

Bone-oil  1610 

Bone-phosphate  of  lime 

688,  1082 

Boneset  876 

Bono-spirit  100, 211 
Bonplandia  trifohat*         116 

Boracio  acid  787 

Boraoio  acid,  native  786 
Boracio  acid  soluble cteam 

of  UrUr  786 

Borage  1476 

Borago  offieinalis  1470 


1660 
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Borate  cf  soda 

784 

Borax 

784 

Borax,  artificial 

786 

Borax,  octohedral 

786 

Borax,  prismatio 

786 

Bordeaux  turpentine 

832 

Borneo  camphor 

195 

Boron 

787 

Boswellia  serrata 

1569 

Botany  Bay  kino 

499 

Boudin's  solutioa 

26 

Boullay's  filter 

896 

Bouncing  bet 

1598 

Box  plant 

1478 

Brake,  common 

1468 

Bran 

385,  387 

Brandy 

805 

Brasiletto 

1477 

Brass 

866 

Brayera 

170 

Brayera  anthelmintica  170 

Brazil  nuts  1476 

Brazil  wood  1477 

Brazilian  sarsaparilla  751 

Bread  886 

Breadfruit  tree  637 

Breselin  1477 
Brian9on  manna        683,  831 

Brighton  water  131 

Brimstone  813 
British  barilla            789,  790 

British  gum  111 

British  oil  602 

British  vinegar  16 

Brittle  gum  8 

Broad-leafed  laurel  1543 

Bromide  of  ammonium  1477 
Bromide  of  carbon   178, 1493 

Bromide  of  iron  1477 

Bromide  of  potassium  1291 

Bromides  of  mercury  1477 

Bromine  171 
Bromine,  chloride  of 

178,  1493 

Brominii  chloridum  1493 

Brominium  171 

Brooklime  1620 

Broom  763 

Broom,  Spanish  1603 

Broom-rape  1571 

Broussonetia  tinctoria  1518 

Brown  mixture       1231,  1681 

Bmcea  antidysenterica  118 
Brucia                         118,  562 

Bryonia  alba  1478 

Bryonia  dioioa  1478 

Bryonin  1478 

Bryony  1478 

Bryorctin  1478 

Bubon  galbanum  401 

Bucco  174 
Bucharian  rhubarb    704,  706 

Buchu  174 

Buckbean  1555 

Buckthorn  1592 

Buckwheat  1474 


Bnena  253 

Bugle,  common  1456 

Bugie-weed  522 

Bugloss  1461 
Bunsen's    gaa    burner, 

modified  by  Griffin  885 

Burdock  507 

Burgundy  pitch  649 

Burgundy  pitch  plaster  1070 

Burmese  naphtha  1682 
Burnett's  disinfecting 

flnid  1443 

Burning  bush  373 

Burnt  alum  970 

Burnt  hartshorn  1526 

Burnt  sienna  1599 

Burnt  sponge  1604 

Burnt  umber  1617 

Bursera  gummifera  1486 

Bush  honeysuckle  1510 

Butea  frondosa  498 

Butea  gum  498 

Butter  of  antimony  1193 

Butter  of  cacao  603 

Butter  of  zino  1440 

Buttercup  697 

Butterfly-weed  144 

Butternut  491 

Button  bush  1491 
Button  snakeroot  1612,  1546 

Butyl  hydride  1582 
Butyrate  of  ethylic  ether  1515 

Butyric  acid  1615 

Butyric  ether  1615 

Butyric  fermentation  1515 

Butyrin  567 

Buxus  sempervirenfl  1478 

Byttera  febrifuga  1476 


c 


Caballine  aloes 

86 

Cabbage  rose 

711 

Cabbage-tree  bark 

1478 

Cacao 

603 

Cachibou 

1486 

Cade,  oil  of 

1668 

Cadmii  sulphas 

1029 

Cadmium 

176 

Cadmium,  iodide  of 

176 

Cadmium,  sulphate  of 

1029 

Csesalpina  Brasiliensis 

1477 

Caesalpina  crista 

1477 

Ceesalpina  echinata 

1477 

Caesalpina  sappan 

1477 

Caffea 

177 

Caifea  Arabica 

177 

Caffeic  acid 

178 

Caffein 

178 

Cafl'ein,  arseniate  of 

181 

CaflFein,  citrate  of 

181 

Caffeo-tannic  acid 

178 

Cahinca 

1479 

Cahincic  acid 

1479 

Cajeput  oil 

677 

Cajeputene 

679 

Calabar  bean 

148iQ 

Calamina 

1482 

Calamine 

148^ 

Calamine  cerate 

1044 

Calamine,  prepared  1488 

Calamus  181 

Calamus  aromaticus  X^ 

Calamus  draco  16131 
Calamus,  fluid  extract  of  18^ 

Calamus  rotang  1511 

Calcii  chloridum  183 

Calcii  sulphuretum  160^ 

Calcination  898 

Calcined  magnesia  1225 

Calcined  mercury  1167 
Calcis  carbonas  prsoci- 

pitatus  1030 

Calcis  chloratsB  liquor  1197 

Calcis  hydras  lOSi 

Calcis  hyposulphis  1533 
Calcis  phosphas  prseci- 

pitata  1031 

Calcium  183 

Calcium,  chloride  of  183 

Calendula  officinalis  1483 

Calendulin  1488 

Calico-bush  1643 

California  nutmeg  65 

Calisaya  bark  2i 

Calisaya  bark,  light  270 
Calisaya  bark,  Peruvian  273 

Calisaya  barks,  false  270 

Callicocca  ipecacuanha  480 

Callitriche  verna  1483 

Calomel  1157 

Calomel,  iodides  of  1640 

Calomel  pill,  compound  1266 

Calomel,  precipitated  1159 

Calomelas  1167 
Calophyllum     inophyl- 

lum  160$ 
Calophyllum  tacamaha- 

ca  1609 

Calotropis  gigantea  1483 
Calotropis  madarii   In- 

dico-orientalis  1483 
Calumba  189 
Calx  184 
Calx  chlorata  1 
Calx  chlorinata  18 
Cam  wood  1483 
Cambogia  40$ 
Cambogia  gutta  407 
Camellia  sasanqua  1611 
Camphene  19$ 
Camphol  19$ 
Camphor  19 
Camphor,  artificial 
Camphor  liniment  1187 
Camphor  liniment,  com- 
pound 1187 
Camphor  oil  193,  579 
Camphor  ointment  1^7 
Camphor  tea  1^8 
Camphor  water  1001 


Index, 


1661 


Camphor  a  102 
Gamphora  officinamm  198 
Oamphorated  acetic  acid  915 
Camphorated  soap  lini- 
ment 1189 
Camphorated  tlnctare  of 

opium  1405 
Camphorated  tincture  of 

ioap  1189 

Camphoric  acid  195 

Canada  balsam  888 

Canada  fleabane  872 

Canada  pitch  651 

Canada  -nakeroot  148 
Canada  turpentine     828,  838 

Canarium  commane  864 

Canary  seed  1488 

Canary  weed  1549 

Cancer-root  1671 

Candytuft,  bitter  1538 

Cane  sugar  724 

Canella  198 

Canella  alba  198 

Canna  199 

Canna  achiras  199 

Canna  edulis  200 

Canna  speciosa  200 

Canna  ptarch  200 

r           .i  881 

881 

(                       ':-rt  879 

(  379 

C: :    i:   n  1049 

Caniharidero  200 

Canthari.los  200 

Cantharides  plaster  1038 

Cantharidin  202 
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Cant  bar  is  cinerea 
Cftnthari«  TMarjrinata 


.  Tuloanited  1484 

892 

81,  83 

9 
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nnnuum 
Capsicum  t';istiiri;itum        207 


Capsicum  fHiieeeens         207  I 
Capsulaescic  acid  ]4'4 

Capsules  of  ether  0.">i 

Capsules  of  gelatin  1621 

Carabaya  bark  271 

Caracas  kino  497 

Caracas  sarsaparilla  750 

Caramania  gnm  1485 

Caramel  780 

Caranna  1486 

Caraway  221 

Caraway  water  1002 

Carbazotate  of  ammonia  1486 
Carbazotate  of  iron  1486 

Carbazotic  acid  1486 

Carbo  209 

Carbo  animalis  210 

Carbo   animalis   pnrill- 

catus  1084 

Carbo  ligai  218 

Carbohydrogens  210 

Carbolic  acid  384,  1486 

Carbon  209 

Carbonate  of  ammonia       99 
Carbonate  of  baryta  169 

Carbonate   of  iron  and 
manganese,      saccha- 
rine 1664 
Carbonate  of  iron,  pills 

of  1269 

Carbonate  of  iron,  pre- 
cipitated 1145 
Carbonate  of  iron,  sac- 
charine                          1125 
Carbonate  of  iron  with 

sugar  1125 

Carbonate  of  lead  658 

of  lime  209 

of  lime,  pre- 
.,1  1080 

nate  of  lithia  515 

nate  of  magnesia      623 
nate  of  manganese  I"* 
nate  of  potassa       li: 
nate    of     potassa 
n  pearlash  1282 

of   potassa, 

670 

c    of   potassa, 

pure  1284 

Carbonate  of  soda  788 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dried  1885 

Harbonate  of  sine  1489 

•nate  of  sino,  b*- 

1482 
nate  of  zinc,  pre- 
lated  1489 

tinied  waters    180,  181 
nic  acid  209,906 

■nic  acid  water  994 

,  ,    (,.  ngr 

I-  ■    ..  1487 

•    .  ;    ^u   r;,;;r  1475 

;  :       s  1488 

. .i.oiii  216 

'  CardaiDOinani  216 


Cardamomnm  longnm  216 
<':iri!amomum  majus  216,  217 

('fir  iamomum  medium  216 

Cardamomnm  minus  216 

Cardinal  flower  621 

Cardol  1461 

Carduus  benedictns  1496 

Carduus  marianus  1490 

CaribflBan  bark  28S 

Carminative,  Dalby's  626 

Carminatives  8 

Carmine  809 

Carminic  acid  809 

Carnation  1609 

Camuba  241 

Carolina  jasmine  409 

Carolina  pink  798 

Carot*  219 

Carotin  220 

Carpathian  balsam  880 

Carpobalsamum  1469 

Carrageen  249 

Carrageenin  260 

Carrara  marble  588 

Carron  oil  1187 

Carrot  ointment  220 

Carrot  root  220 

Carrot  seed  219 

Carthagena  barks  276 
Carthagena  ipecacuanha    482 

Carthamic  acid  221 

Carthamine  221 

Carthamus  221 

Cart  ham  us  tinotorius  221 

Carui  221 

Carum  221 

Carum  carui  221 

Carvaerol  1249 

Carvenc  1248 

Carvol  1248 

Carya  (hickory)  1488 

rarvophyllatre  radix  416 

l>hyllic  aci  -49 

■  phyllin  J23 

('aryuphyllus  222 
Oaryophyllusaromaticus  282 
Cascartlla                   224,  268 

Cascarillin  228 

Casein  888 

Cashew  nut  1461 

Cassava  826 
Cassia                227,  801,  804 

CMsia  acutifolia  768 

Cassia  ABlblopiea  768 

Cassia  Brasiliana  828 

Cassia  bud»  806 

Cassia  oaryopbyllala  1604 

Casaitf^lMigata  769 

Cassia  ftstula  227 

Cassia  lanceolata  7C0 

Cassia  lignea  801 

Ouata  Marilandiea  828 

CMsia  obovata  768 

CMaia  obtusata  768 

Cassia  orgu  788 

Cassia,  purging  82f 
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Cassia  seuna  768 

Cassina  1534 

Cassumuniar  1624 

Cassuvium  pomiferum  1461 

Cast  iron  390 

Castanea  1488 

Castanea  pumila  1488 

Castile  soap  747 

Castillon's  powders  1034 

Castor  229 

Castor  fiber  229 

Castor  oil  692 

Castoreum  229 

Castorin  230 

Cat  thyme  1613 

Catalpa  cordifolia  1488 

Catalpa  tree  1488 
Cataplasm  of  chlorinated 

soda  1037 

Cataplasma  carbonis  1036 

Cataplasma  conii  1036 

Cataplasma  fermenti  1036 

Cataplasma  lini  1037 

Cataplasma  sinapie  1037 
Cataplasma  sodaa  ohlo- 

rinatae  1087 

Cataplasmata  1036 

Cataplasms  1036 

Cataria  231 

Catawba  brandy  806 

Catawba  grape  865 

Catawba  tree  1488 

Catawba  wine  865 

Catch-fly  1699 

Catechu  232 
Catechuic  acid  236,  236 
Catechuin                   235,  236 

Catechus,  non-officinal  284 

Catechu-tannic  acid  286 

Cathartic  clyster  1076 

Cathartics  2 

Cathartin          229,  772,  1693 

Cathartocarpus  fistula  227 

Catmint  232 

Catnep  281 
Caucasian  insect  powder  1637 
Caulophyllum    thalic- 

troides  1488 

Caustic  collodion  1048 

Caustic  potassa  1277 

Caustics  2 
Causticum    commune 

acerrimum  1279 
Causticum    commune 

mitius  1279 

Cayenne  cinnamon  808 

Cayenne  pepper  207 

Ceanothus  Amerioanus  1489 

Cedar  apples  496 

Cedar  oil  496 

Cedar,  red  494 

Cedrin  1489 

Cedron  1489 

Celandine  1491 

Celastrus  scandens  1490 

Cements  892 


Centaurea  benedicta  1490 
Centaurin  1491 

Centaurium  1490 

Centaury,  American  722 

Centaury,  European  1490 
Centesimal  alcoholmeter 

877.  1661 
Centigrade  thermometer  1662 
Cepa  1669 

Cephaelis  ipecacuanha  480 
Cephalanthus  oooidenia- 

Ua  1491 

Cera  237 

Cera  alba  237,  238 

Cera  flava  287,  238 

Cerain  239 

Cerasin  9, 10, 1470 

Cerasus  lauro-cerasus  608 
Cerasus  serotina  689 

Cerasus  Virginiana  689 

Cerata  1038 

Cerate  of  cantharides  1088 
Cerate  of  carbonate  of 

zinc  1044 

Cerate  of  extract  of  can- 
tharides 1042 
Cerate  of  lard  1038 
Cerate  of  Spanish  flies    1038 
Cerate  of  subacetate  of 

lead  1042 

Cerate,  simple  1088 

Cerated  glass  of  anti- 
mony 1620 
Cerates  1038 
Ceratum  adipis  1038 
Ceratum  calaminae  1044 
Ceratum  cantharidis  1038 
Ceratum  cetacei  1042 
Ceratum  extract!  can- 
tharidis 1042 
Ceratum  plumbi  subace- 

tatis  1042 

Ceratum  resinss  1043 

Ceratum  resinsa  compo- 

situm  1043 

Ceratum  sabinae  1048 

Ceratum  saponis  1044 

Ceratum  simplex  1038 

Ceratum  zinci  carbonatis  1044 
Cerevisise  fermentum  387 
Cerin  239 

Cerite,  Cerium  1491 

Cerium,  nitrate  of  1491 

Cerium,  oxalate  of  1491 

Cerotic  acid  239 

Cerotine  239 

Ceroxylon  Andicola  241 

Ceroxylon  carnauba  241 

Ceruse  668 

Cerussa  668 

Cerussa  acetaia  666 

Cerrus  elaphua  1626 

Cervus  Virginianus  1626 

Cetaceum  242 

Cetic  acid  248 

Cetin  248 


Cetraria 

248 

Cetraria  Islandica 

248 

Cetrario  acid 

244 

Cetrarin 

244 

Cetyl 

243 

Cetylic  alcohol 

243 

Cevadic  acid 

722 

Cevadilla 

721 

Ceylon  cardamom 

216 

Ceylon  cinnamon 

804 

Ceylon  gamboge 

407 

Ceylon  moss 

1617 

Cheerophyllum  sativum  1464 
Chalk  885 

Chalk  mixture  1280 

Chalk,  prepared  1033 

Chalybeate  bread  1138 

Chalybeate  plaster  1068 

Chalybeate  waters  130,  181 
Chamasdrys  1618 

Chamaemelum  121 

Chamajpitya  1466 

Chamomile  120 

Chamomile,  German  642 

Chamomile,  wild  881 

Charcoal  213 

Charcoal,  animal  210 

Charcoal  poultice  1086 

Charcoal  filtering  paper  881 
Charcoal,  pure  209 

Charcoal  quilt  214 

Charcoal  respirator  216 

Charpie  1648 

Chaulmoogra  1625 

Checker-berry  1667 

Cheese  rennet  1619 

ChelflB  cancrorum  1605 

Chelerythrin  1491 

Chelidonio  acid  1492 

Chelidonin  or  chelidonia  1492 
Chelidonium  glaucum  612 
Chelidonium  majus  1491 

Chelidoxanthin  1492 

Chelone  glabra  1492 

Cheltenham  salt,  artifi- 
cial 1492 
Cheltenham  water  181,  182 
Chemical  food  1148 
Chemical  operations  892 
Chenopodium  245 
Chenopodium   ambrosi- 

oides  246 

Chenopodium  anthelmin- 

ticum  245 

Chenopodium  botrys  246 
Cherry  birch  1473 

Cherry-laurel  608 

Cherry-laurel  water  1005 
Chervil  1464 

Chestnut  oak  695 

Chian  turpentine  831,  888 
Chicory  828,  14^6 

Chiendent  1616 

Chillies  208 

Chimaphila  246 

Chimaphila  maculata        247 
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Chimapbila  umbellaU  247 
Chimaphilia  247 

China  root  749 

China  wax  239 

Chinese  camphor  198 

Chinese  cinnamon  804 

Chinese  galla  408 

Chinese  rhubarb  708 

Chinese  sugar  cane  1602 

Chinidine  284 

Chinoidine  1317 

Chinquapin  1488 

Chiocooca  anguifuga  1479 
Chiococca  dcnsifolia  1479 
Chiococca  racemosa  1479 
ChirayU  248 

Chiretta  or  ChiraU  248 

Chironia  angularis  722 

Chironia  oentaurium  1490 
Chlorat«  of  potassA  674 

Chlori  liquor  1002 

Chloric  ether  959,  1848 

Chloride  of  ammonium       108 
Chloride  of  arsenic,  so- 
lution of  1492 
Chloride  of  barium  1022 
Chloride  of  barium,  so- 
lution of                        1194 
Chloride  of  bromine  173, 1493 
Chloride  of  calcium  183 
Chloride  of  calcium,  so- 
lution of                         1195 
Chloride  of  ethyl              1569 
Chloride  of  gold               1522 
Chloride  of  gold  tnd  so- 
dium                               1522 
Chloride  of  iron,  tine- 

iure  of  1894 

Chloride  of  lime  185 

Chloride  of  magnesium  1498 
Chloride  of  meroury  and 

quinia  1493 

Chloride  of  potMSft,  so- 
lution of  1498 
Chloride  of  silrer  1408 
Chloride  of  soda,  solu- 
tion of  1219 
Chloride  of  aodium  795 
Chloride  of  xino                 1440 
Chlorinated   ansssthetio 
compounds                    1494 
•  Chlorinated     ohlorohj- 

dric  ether  1404 

Chlorinated  lime  185 

Chlorinated   lime,  solu- 
tion of  1197 
Chlorinated    muriatio 

ether  1494 

Chlorinated  sods,  solo- 

tion  of  1219 

('"       no  1008 

i   .1   rue  poultice  1087 

CWorine  water  1002 

Chloroaurat«  of  smmo- 

nia  1622 

Ghloi^odya  906 


Chloroform  956 

Chloroform,  commeroial  249 

Chloroform,  methylio  958 
Chloroform,  solubility  of 

the  alkaloids  in  960 

Chloroformum  956 
Chloroformum  purifica- 

tum  956 

Chloroformum  renale  249 
Chlorogenate  of  potassa 

and  caffein  178 

Chlorogenic  acid  178 

Chlorohydric  acid  41 

Chlorophyll  868 

Chocolate  608 

Chocolate  nuta  608 

Choke-cherry  689 

Cholalio  acid  1576 

Choleic  acid  1576 

Cholepyrrhin  1576 

Cholesterin  1676 

Cholic  acid  1576 

Cholin  1576 

Cholinic  acid  1575 

Choloidic  acid  1576 

Chondrus  249 

Chondrus  crispns  249 

Christmas  rose  487 

Chromate  of  potassa  667 

Chrome  1494 

Chrome  green  1495 

Chrome  yellow  1496 

Chromic  acid  85 

Chromium  1494 

Chromium  alum  668 
Chrysanthemum  parthe- 

nium  121, 1589 

Chrysen  598 

ChiQrsophane  707 

Chrysophanio  acid  707 
Chrysophyllum  glycy- 

phlseum  1557 

Chrysoretin  778 
Chulariose                  726,  782 

Church  Hill  alum  water  182 

Churru«  880 

Cin             *    lira  1571 

Ci.:                  Mliria  1495 

Cicii.M.w...  .uiybus  828,  1496 

Cicindela  2(X) 

Cicuta  818 

CiouU  maculata  1496 

Ciouta  Tirosa  1496 

Cider  860 

Cimicifuga  250 

<"     '    '' I  ^a  racemosa  260 

ks'a  serpentaria  260 

.;ugin  262 

Cincholin  290 

Cinchona  262 

Cinchona  acniifolia  2r>8 

Cinchona  amygdalifolia  2/>9 

Cinchona  aaperifolia  259 

Ciochona  australis  259 

Cinchona  BoUriana  268 

Cinchona  caduciflora  269 


Cinchona  Callsaja  256 

Cinchona  Calisaya,  rar. 

morada  268 

Cinchona  Candollii  266 

Cinchona  Carabayensis  269 

Cinchona  cara  264 

Cinchona  Chomelinna  269 

Cinchona  cinerea  267 

Cinchona  Condaminea  266 
Cinchona  cordifolia   266,  268 

Cinchona  erassifolia  260 

Cinchona  diohotoma  269 

Cinchona  erythroderma  257 

Cinchona  flava  252 

Cinchona  glandulifera  259 

Cinchona  hirsuta  259 

Cinchona  Humboldtiana  259 

Cinchona  Josephiana  266 

Cinchona  lanceolata  269 
Cinchona  lancifolin    265,  258 

Cinchona  lucumtefulia  259 
Cinchona  macrocaly  x  256, 259 

Cinchona  macrocarpa  254 

Cinchona  magnifolia  253 

Cinchona  micrnntha  257 

Cinchona  Muti««ii  259 

Cinchona  Muxonensis  260 

Cinchona  nitida  259 

Cinchona  oblongifolia  263 
Cinchona  officinalis    258,  256 

Cinchona  ovalifolia  269 

Cinchona  ovata  267 

Cinchona  pallida  252 

Cinchona  pclalba  260 

Cinchona  ritiiyensiis  256 

Cinchona  pubescens  !269 

Cinchona  purpurascens  259 

Cinchona  purpurea  269 

Cinchona  rotundifolia  269 

Cinchona  rubra  252 

Cinchona  scrobiculata  267 

Cinchona  stonocarpa  258 

Cinchona  succiruhra  257 
Cinchona,  testing  of  258,  294 
Cinchona  trees,  planting 

of  264 

Cinchona  Tillosa  269 
Cinchonia                  288, 288 

Cinchonia,  kinate  of  298 
Cinchonia,  sulphate  of 

289,  loa 

Cinchonisi  sulphas  1046 

Cinchonic  acid  292 

Cinchonic  rod  288,  285 

Cinchonicia      284,  291,  1817 

Cincboaioino  284, 991 

Cinchonidia  284, 189 

Ciacboaidino  884, 289 

Cinchonino  288 

Cincho-tannio  aekl  188 

CinchoTalin  187, 184 

Cinnabar  1171 

Cinnabaris  1171 

Cinnameino  166 

Cinaamio  aoid  166,  681 
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CTiBnamomnm  aromati- 

cum  802 

Cinnamomum  cassia  802 

Cinnamomum  culilawan 

802,  1507 
Cinnamomum  Kiamis  802 
Cinnamomum  Loureirii  802 
Cinnamomum  nitidum  802 
Cinnamomum  rubrum  802 
Cinnamomum  sintoo  802 

Cinnamomum  tamala         802 
Cinnamomum    Zeylani- 

cum  801 

Cinnamon  800 

Cinnamon  leaf  oil  802 

Cinnamon  suet  802 

Cinnamon  water  1004 

Cinnamyl  681 

Cinquefoil  1687 

Circulatory  displacement  893 
Cissampelina  638 

Cissampelos  glaberrima    638 
Cissampelos  pareira  637 

Cistus  Canadensis  486 

Cistus  Creticus  1643 

Cistus  ladaniferus  1543 

Cistus  laurifolius  1643 

Citrate  of  bismuth  and 

ammonia  1028 

Citrate  of  caffein  181 

Citrate  of  iron  1128 

Citrate  of  iron  and  am- 

mouia  1128 

Citrate  of  iron  and  mag- 
nesia 1496 
Citrate  of  iron  and  qui- 

nia  1132 

Citrate  of  lithia  1222 

Citrate   of   magnesia, 

solid  1208 

Citrate  of  magnesia,  so- 
lution of  1207 
Citrate  of  potassa  1288 
Citrate  of  potassa,  solu- 
tion of  1216 
Citrate  of  quinia  287 
Citrate  of  soda  1496 
Citri6  acid  36 
Citrine  ointment  1422 
Citron  612 
CitruUic  acid  639 
Citrullus  colocynthis  815 
Citrus  acris  612 
Citrus  aiirantium  149 
Citrus  bigaradia  148 
Citrus  bigaradia  Sinen- 
sis 149 
Citrus  decumana  149 
Citrus  limetta  676 
Citrus  limonium  612 
Citrus  medica  .  612 
Citrus  vulgaris  148 
Civet  1496 
Claret  868 
Clarification  884 
Clarified  honey  1               1226 


Clarry 

788 

Cohosh- 

251 

Cleansing  of  vessels 

902 

Cohosh,  red 

1458 

Cleavers 

1618 

Cohosh,  white 

1463 

Clematis  crispa 

1496 

Coke                         210, 

1496 

Clematis  erecta 

1496 

Colchiceine 

812 

Clematis  flammula 

1496 

Colchici  cormus 

810 

Clematis  viorna 

1496 

Colchici  radix             81C 

1,811 

Clematis  Virginica 

1496 

Colchici  semen           81(1 

,814 

Clematis  vitalba 

1496 

Colchicia  or  cokhicine 

812 

Climbing  staff-tree 

1490 

Colchicum  autumnale 

810 

Cloudberry 

716 

Colchicum  root 

310 

Clove  bark 

1604 

Colchicum  seed           810,  314 

Clove  pink 

1509 

Colchicum  variegatum 

1627 

Cloves 

222 

Colcothar                    29, 

1141 

Club-moss 

622 

Cold  bath 

184 

Clutia  cascarilla 

226 

Cold  cream 

1417 

Clntia  Eluteria 

225 

Cold  seeds,  greater 

1507 

Clyster,  cathartic 

1076 

Colic  root 

1510 

Clysters 

1075 

Collecting  of  plants 

873 

Cnicin                 < 

1490 

Collinsonia  Canadensis 

1500 

Cnicus  benedictus 

1490 

Collodion 

1046 

Cnicus  marianus 

1490 

Collodion,  cantharidal 

1049 

Coal-fish 

684 

Collodion,  ferruginous 

1048 

Coal-gas  liquor 

100 

Collodion,  iodized 

1048 

Coal-naphtha         1471 

,1497 

Collodion  with  cantha- 

Coal-tar 

1496 

rides 

1049 

Coal-tar  acids 

1497 

Collodinm 

1046 

Coal-tar  alkaloids 

1497 

Collodium  cum  cantha- 

Cobalt  blue 

1499 

ride 

1049 

Cobweb 

1499 

Colloids 

896 

Coca 

1613 

Colocasia  esculenta 

587 

Cocain 

1613 

Colocynth 

315 

Coca-tannic  acid 

1613 

Colocynthin 

816 

Coccoloba  uvifera 

497 

Colocynthis 

816 

Cocculus 

805 

Cologne  water 

1253 

Cocculus  Indicus 

805 

Colomba,  U.  S.  1850 

189 

Cocculus  lacunosus 

806 

Colombin 

191 

Cocculus  Levanticus 

806 

Colophonic  acid 

699 

Cocculus  palmatus 

190 

Colophony                   698,  882 

Cocculus  Plukenetii 

806 

Coloquintida 

815 

Cocculus  suberosus 

806 

Colouring  principles  of 

Coccus 

307 

plants,  changes  of 

1536 

Coccus  cacti 

808 

Coltsfoot 

1616 

Coccus  Ilicis 

308 

Colubrina 

562 

Coccus  lacca 

1544 

Columbic  acid 

191 

Cochineal 

807 

Columbine 

1405 

Cochinilin 

309 

Columbo 

189 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

137 

Columbo,  American 

400 

Cochlearia  officinalis 

1499 

Columbo,  false 

192 

Cocin                         i 

1600 

Columbo  wood 

192 

Cocinic  acid 

1500 

Colutea  arboresoens  771 

,1501 

Cocoa 

603 

Comfrey 

1609 

Cocoa  butter 

603 

Commercial    muriatic 

Cocoa-nut  butter      603 

,  1500 

acid                             41,  43 

Coco-nut  oil 

1600 

Commercial  sulphate  of 

Coco-nut  tree 

1500 

iron 

1147 

Co6o-olein 

1500 

Commercial    sulphuric 

Cocos  nucifera 

1500 

acid 

63 

Cod,  common 

683 

Common  canstie,  milder  1279 

Codeia 

620 

Common  caustic,  strong- 

Cod-liver oil 

683 

est 

1279 

Coelooline  polycarpa 

1500 

Common  salt 

796 
liB6 

Coffea  Arabica 

177 

Compound  calomel  pills 

Coffee 

177 

Compound  camphor  lini 

Cohesion  figures 

595 

ment 

1187 

Cohobation        i/»i»  *a*- 

»^1246 

Compound  cathartic  pillf  1267 

hidez. 
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Compound  decoction  of 
aloes  1056 

Compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  1061 

Compound  extract  of  co- 
locynth  1093 

Compound  fluid  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  1119 

Compound    gulbanum 

plaster  1068 

Compound  infusion  of 

catechu  1179 

Compound  infusion  of 
flaxseed  1182 

Compound  infusion  of 

gentian  1181 

Compound  infusion  of 

Peruvian  bark  1180 

Compound  infusion  of 
roses  1184 

Compound  mixture  of 

iron  1230 

Compound  mixture  of 

liquorice  1231 

Compound  ointment  of 

iodine  1425 

Compound  pill  of  assa- 
fetida  1272 

Compound  pill  of  colo- 
cynth  1268 

Compound  pill  of  gam- 
boge 1267 

Compound  pill  of  hem- 
lock 1264 

Compound  pills  of  aloes  1264 

Compound  pills  of  anti- 
mony 1266 

Compound  pilb  of  gal- 
banum  1272 

Compound  pills  of  iron    1270 

Compound  pills  of  rhu- 
barb 1275 

Comr 1  *  ■^I'l  of  soap    1275 

Con;  ^of  squill  1275 

Conr  ^      -  of  storax  1204 

Compound   piaster  of 

galbanum  1068 

Compound  powder  of 
almonds  1807 

Compound  powder  of 

aloes  1805 

Compound  powder  of 
•    alum      •  1806 

Compound  powder  of 
catechu  1810 

Compounrl  powder  of 

ipoojicuanha  1311 

Coinp  )und  powder  of 
ji  It  1812 

1312 


Compound  rhubarb  pill 
Compound    solution    of 

iodine 
Compound  spirit  of  ether 
Compound    spirit    of 

horseradish 
Compound  spirit  of  ju- 

niper 
Compound  spirit  of  lav- 
ender 
Compound  squill  pill 
Compound    syrup    of 

pbosphato  of  iron 
Compound  syrup  of  sar- 
saparilla 
Compound   syrup   of 

squill 
Compound  tincture  of 

benzoin 
Compound  tincture  of 

cardamom 
Compound  tincture  of 

cinchona 
Compound  tincture  of 

gentian 
Compound  tincture  of 

iodine 
Compound  tincture  of 

lavender 
Compound  tincture  of 

Peruvian  bark 
Compound  tincture  of 

quinia 
Compound  tincture  of 

senna 
Comptonia  asplenifolia 
Concrete  oil  of  nutmeg 
Concrete  oil  of  wine 
Confectio  amygdaloa 
Confectio  aromatica 
Confeatia  aurantii  oorti- 

cis 
Confectio 
Coofectio 
Confectio 
Confectio 
Confectio 
Confectio 
Confectio 


(     :        Hid  powder  of 

Compound  powder  of 

soammony 
Compound  powder  of 

tra^'acHnth 
tSompound  resin  cerate 
#105 
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opii 

piperis 

rosea 

rosaa  caninis 

rosoa  GalliosB 

scammonii 

sennse 
f    Z*        ■  flulphurifl 

tcrcbinthince 

L.V....V ;n,  aromatic 

Confection  of  black  pep- 
per 
Confection  of  dog  rose 
Confection  of  opium 
Confection  of  orange 

peel 
Confection  of  rose 
Confection  of  soammony 
Confcctioa  of  senna 
Confection  of  sulphur 
ronff»''fion  of  turpentine 
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1275 

1206 
1340 

1347 

1349 

1349 
1275 

1143 

1376 

1377 

1387 

1389 

1390 

1396 

1400 

1349 

1390 

1406 

1409 
1501 
556 
968 
1307 
1050 

1051 
1051 
1051 
1051 
1052 
1051 
ia52 
KKVJ 
T'  ' 
1 

lU,.i 

1061 
1052 
1051 

los'i 

1051 
lor,  J 
l(»:)'J 

10.').'] 

lo:.3 

lO.'iO 

lo.-.o 
819 


Conia 

Conii  fructus 

Coniic  acid 

Coniine 

Conium 

Conium  maculatum 

Couserva  amygdalarum 

Conserves 

Constantinople  opium 

Contrayerva 

Contusion 

Convallamarin 

Convallaria  majniis 

Convallaria  multiflora 

Convallaria   polygona- 

tum 
Convallarin 
Convolvulus  batatas 
Convolvulus  jftlapa 
Convolvulus  Urizabensis 
Convolvulus  panduratus 
Convolvulus  scammonia 
Cooper's  gelatin 
Copaiba 

Copaifcra  Bcyrichii 
Copaifera  bijuga 
Copaifera  cordifolia 
Copaifera  coriacea 
Copaifera  Guianensis 
Copaifera  Jaquini 
Copaifera  Jussieui 
Copaifera  Langsdorffii 
Copaifera  laxa 
Copaifera  Martii 
Copaifera  multijuga 
Copaifera  nitida 
Copaifera  oblongifolia 
Copaifera  officinalis 
Copaifera  Sellowii 
Copaiva  balsam 
Copaivic  acid  824, 

Copal  599, 

Copalchi  bark 
Copalm  balsam 
Copper 

Copper,  acetate  of 
Copper,  atnmoniated 
Copper  as  a  poison 
Copper,  black  oxide  of 
'"     I'cr,  nitrate  of 

«>r,  preparations  of 
v^  -iior,  subacctate  of 
Copper,  sulphate  of 
Copperas 
Coptis 
Coptis  teeta 
Coptis  trifoHa 
Coquette  bark 
Coral 
Coral  root 
Crr.'iniiiin  rubmm 

-  A  odontorhita 


Conandrum 


?19 

817 

81? 

819 

817 

817 

1807 

1050 

614 

1501 

878 

1501 

1501 

1502 

1502 

1501 

110 

487 

489 

1502 

756 

464 

322 

822 

822 

822 

822 

822 

822 

822 

322 

322 

322 

322 

822 

322 

822 

822 

828 

1268 

1502 

225 

1548 

840 

1452 

1(V53 

841 

1608 

1M4 

1063 

843 

843 

1147 

82»J 

827 

826 

2H0 

1603 

1603 

1603 

1603 

1441 

1504 

327 

827 
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Curiandrun  sativum  327 
Coriaria  my  rti folia  771,  1603 

Coriaria  ruscifolia  1504 

Coriaria  sarmentosa  1604 

CoridaUa  1605 

Corinthian  currants  844 

Cork  1604 

Corn  poppy  709 

Corn  starch  113 

Cornine  329 

Cornu  1526 

Cornu  ustum  1626 

Cornus  circinata  328 

Cornus  Florida  329 

Cornus  sericea  330 
Correspondence  between 

different  thermometers  1652 
Corrosive    chloride    of 

mercury  1152 
Corrosive  sublimate  1152 
Corsican  moss  1617 
Cortex  caryophyllata  1604 
Cortex  culilaban  1507 
Cortex  frangulae  1593 
Cortex  musenae  714 
Cortex  thymiamatis  811 
Corydalia  1605 
Corydalis  formosa  1505 
Corylus  rostrata  1505 
Coscinium  fenestratum  192 
Cotarnia  or  cotarnin  618 
Cotomaster  vulgaris  109 
Cotton  423 
Cotton,  gun  1524 
Cotton-seed  oil  424 
Cotula  330 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  1505 
Couch-grass  .  1616 
Coumarin  1615 
Coumarouna  odorata  1615 
Court-plaster  1387 
Court-plaster,  caout- 
chouc 1485 
Coury  235 
Cowbane  1495 
Cowdie  resin  834 
Cowhage  653 
Cow-parsnep  1527 
Cowrie  resin  834 
Coxe's  hive  syrup  1377 
Crabs'  claws  1505 
Crabs'  eyes  1500 
Crabstones  1506 
Cranesbill  413 
Crataegus  oxycantha  109 
Crawfish,  European  1600 
Cream  nuts  1476 
Cream  of  tartar  668 
Cream  of  tartar,  soluble  786 
Cream  of  tartar  whey  670 
Cream  syrups  1373 
Cream  vanilla  syrup  1373 
Creasote  331,  662 
Creasote  mixture  1230 
Creasote  water  1004 
Creasotum  331 


Cremor  tartari 

668 

Crcta 

835 

Creta  prascipitata 

1031 

Creta  praeparata 

1033 

Crocetin 

1519 

Crocin 

1619 

Crocus 

886 

Crocus  of  antimony 

1606 

Crocus  orientalis 

837 

Crocus  sativus 

836 

Croton  balsamiferum 

226 

Croton  benzoe 

165 

Croton  cascarilla       226,  226 

Croton  Eluteria  224 

Croton  lacciferum  1644 

Croton  lineare  226 

Croton  malambo  1651 

Croton  oil  605 

Croton  oil  liniment  1188 

Croton  pavana  608 

Croton  pseudo-china  225 

Croton  Sloanei  225 

Croton  suberosum  225 

Croton  tiglium  606 

Croton  water  130 

Crotonic  acid  607 

Crotonin  607 

Crotonis  oleum  605 

Crotonol  607 

Crowfoot  697 

Crown  bark  of  Loxa  204 

Crucibles  887 
Crude  pyroligneous  acid      18 

Crumb  of  bread  886 

Cryolite  790 

Crystal  mineral  679 

Crystalline  1462 

Crystallization  897 

Crystalloids  896 

Crystals  of  tartar  669 
Crystals  of  Venus    843,  1462 

Cubeb  339 

Cubeba  839 

Cubeba  Clusii  839 

Cubeba  officinalis  839 

Cubebin  840 

Cubic  nitre  1666 

Cubic  pyrites  894 

Cuckoo-flower  1488 

Cucumber  ointment  1506 

Cucumber  seeds  1607 

Cucumber  tree  629 

Cucumis  colocynthis  815 

Cucumis  melo  1607 

Cucumis  sativus  1507 

Cucurbita  citrullus  1607 

Ciicurbita  lagenaria  1507 
Cucurbita  pepo         639,  1607 

Cudbear  1650 

Cudweed  1621 

CuichunchuUi'  1642 

Culilawan  1607 

Culver's  physio  610 

Culver's  root  610 

Cumin  seed  1607 

Cuminum  1607 


Cuminum  cyminum  1495,1607 

Cumyl,  hydruret  of  1607 

Cunila  mariana  1507 

Cunila  pulegioides  435 

Cupellation  186 

Cupels  633 

Cupri  acetas  1462 

Cupri  nitras  1664 

Cupri  subacetas  842 

Cupri  sulphas  843 

Cuprum  840 

Cuprum  aluminatum  845 

Cuprum  ammoniatum  1068 

Curare  1622 

Curcas  multifidus  1470 

Curcas  purgans  1469 

Curcuma  345 

Curcuma  angustifolia  636 

Curcuma  longa  846 

Curcuma  rotunda  846 

Curcuma  zedoaria  1624 

Curcuma  zerumbet  1624 

Curcumin  346 

Currant  wine  860 

Currants,  Corinthian  844 
Cusco  bark                 259,  271 

Cusparia  116 

Cusparia  febrifuga  116 

Cusparin  117 

Cusso  170 

Cutch  288 

Cuttle-fish  bone  1507 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  1530 

Cyanide  of  gold  1523 

Cyanide  of  mercury  1162 

Cyanide  of  potassium  1294 

Cyanide  of  silver  1007 

Cyanide  of  zinc  1608 

Cyanogen  927 

Cyanohydric  acid  923 

Cyanuret  of  ethyl  1530 

Cyanuret  of  gold  1523 

Cyanuret  of  mercury  1162 

Cyanuret  of  potassium  1294 

Cyanuret  of  silver  1007 

Cyanuret  of  zinc  1508 

Cycas  circinalis  733 

Cycas  revoluta  733 

Cyclamen  Eui'opaeum  1608 

Cyclamin  1508 

Cydonia  vulgaris  846 

Cydonin  347 

Cydonium  846* 

Cymene  1607 

Cyminum  1507 

Cynan«hum  argel  770 
Cynanchum  Monspelia- 

cum  760 

Cynanchum  oleaefolium  770 
Cynanchum     vincetoxi- 

cum  1508 

Cynara  scolymus  1509 

Cynips  Kollari  ^403 

Cynips  quercusfolii  '403 

Cynoglossum  olftcinale  1509 

Cypripedin  948 
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Cypripedium  347 

Cypripediura  acaule  817 

Cypripedium  humile  847 

Cypripedium    parviflo- 

rum  847 

Cypripedium  pubescens  348 
Cypripedium  spectabile  347 
Cystinea  1500 

Cytisin  139,  1509 

Cytisus  laburnum  189,  1509 
Cytisus  scoparius  7G3 


D 

Daffodil 

Dalby's  carminative 

Damnrra  australis 

Damarra  turpentine 

Dammar 

Dandelion 

DanicIIia  thurifera 

Daphne  Alpina 

Daphne  gnidium 

Daphne  laureola 

Daphne  mezereum 

Daphnctia 

Daphnin 

Darnel 

Datura  ferox 

Datnra  stramonium 

Datura  tatula 

Daturir* 

Daucus  carota 

De  Valangin's  arsenical 
solution 

Deadly  nightshade 

Decantation 

Decimal    weights   and 
measures 

Decocta 

Decoction 

Decoction  of  aloes,  com- 
pound 

Decoction  of  barley 

Decoction  of  barley,  com 
pound 

Decoction  of  bittersweet 

Decoction  of  broom 

Decoction  of  broom,  com- 
pound . 

Decoction  uf  dandelion 

Decoction  of  dogwood 

Decoction  of  elm  bark 

Decortion  of  flaxseed, 
compound 

Decoction  of  galls 

Decoction   of  guaiocum 
wood 

Decoction   of  Iceland 
rooHS 

Dccortion  of  logwood 

Decoct i  >n  of  metcrcon 

Decoctinu  of  nivrrh 

Decoction  of  oak  bark 

Decoction  of  pale  bark 


1563 
525 
834 
834 
599 
82G 

1569 
547 
646 
546 
546 
548 
547 

1550 
810 
808 
808 
809 
219 

1492 
161 


1630 

1055 

893 

1056 
1059 

1056 
1058 
1002 

lor)f^ 


iu.,. 

105'. 
105<i 

106r, 

1066 
1060 
106« 
1066 
1000 
1046 


Decoction    of   pareira 

brava  1060 

Decoction  of  pipsissewa  1057 
Decoction  of  pomegran-  | 

ate  rind  1056 

Decoction  of  pomegran- 
ate root  1059 
Decoction  of  poppies  1060 
Decoction  of  quince  seed  1056 
Decoction  of  red  bark  1057 
Decoction  of  red  cin- 
chona 1057 
Decoction  of  sarsapa- 

rilla  1060 

Decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 

compound  1061 

Decoction  of  seneka  1062 
Decoction  of  taraxacum  1062 
Decoction  of  tormentil  1056 
Decoction  of  uva  ursi  1063 
Decoction  of  white  oak 

bark  1060 

Decoction  of  wintergreenl057 
Decoction  of  yellow  bark  1057 
Decoction  of  yellow  cin- 
chona 1057 
Decoction  of  Zittmann  1062 
Decoctions  1055 
Decoctum  ad  ictericos  1492 
Decoctum  aloes   compo- 

situm  1056 

Decoctum  cetrarite  105G 

Decoctum  chimaphilce       1057 
Decoct  um  cinchonas  flavas  1067 
Decoctum  cinchonsB  ru- 
bric 1057 
Decoctum  cornAs  Flori- 

dtB  1058 

Decoctum  dulcamaras  1058 
Decoctum  granatiradicis  105*.< 
Decoctum  haematoxyli  1050 
Decoctum  hordei  1059 

Decoctum  papaveris  1060 

Decoctum  pareiraa  10«0 

Decoctum  querciis  1 

Decoctum  quercfis  albsB 
Decoctum  sarsao  l*"-' 

Decoctum  sarsse  oompo- 

situm  1001 

Decoctum   sarsaparillss 

compositura  1061 

ctum  scoparii  1062 

"ctuin  spnegfls  1062 

'  .  •  ixiici  1  ■■""' 


or  delphinia  ICiOo 

,    acid  9ia 

Do  LiM<  a  thermometer  1652 

Delphinium  84H 

Dclpliiniiim  consolida  3tS 

Delphinium  exaltatum  340 

Delphinium  itaphiiagria  1004 

Demuloeotc  2 


Denarcotized  extract  of 

opium  1104 

Denarcotixed  laudanum  1404 
Dentelaire  15S6 

Dentellaria  1586 

Deobstruents  6 

Deodorized   tincture  of 

opium  1405 

Depilatory,  Atkinson's  1571 
Depilatory  of  sulphurot 

of  calcium  1607 

Deshler's  salve  1043 

Dewberry  717 

Dewberry  root  716 

Dextrine  111 

Dextro-lartario  acid  62 

Dhak-tree  498 

Diachylon  1073 

Dialysis,  process  of  896 

Diamond  210 

Dianthus  caryophyllus  1509 
Diaphoretic  antimony  1510 
Diaphoretics  2 

Diastase  111,  446 

Dictamus  albud  1510 

Diervilla  Canadensis  1510 
Diervilla  trilida  1510 

Diet  drink,  Lisbon  1062 

Diffusate  897 

Digestion  898 

Digitnleic  acid  861 

Digitalia  862 

Digitalic  acid  861 

Digitnlide  861 

Digitalierin  861 

Digitnlin  861 

Digitnline  360,  1068 

Digitnlinic  acid  351 

Digitaliuum  10G3 

Digitalinum  fluidum  852 

Digitnliretin  851 

Digitalis  849 

Digitalis  purpurea  849 

I>ij;italose  851 

'      ifasolin  351 

lU 
i/iil  water  1000 

Dilute  nitrobydrochlorio 

acid  982 

Diluted  acetic  acid  016 

Diluted  alcohol  60,  76 

Diluted  hydriodic  acid  922 
Diluted  hydrochloric  acid  929 
■  '  '  '  '  vanic  acid  928 
u:  acid  929 
;..,...: acid  930 

Diluted   nitromuriatic 

acid  932 

Di1iito<l  phonphorio  acid  982 
Diliitoil  Holution  of  sub- 

ncrtnto  of  lond  1211 

Diluted  Kiilphurio  acid  936 
Dinnrford  s  magnesia  625 
Dinner  pills  89,  1266 

Dio!ic«»rca  saiiTft  687 

Diosoorea  Tillosa  1610 
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Dioscorein  1510 
DicBroa  174 
Diosma  crenata  155 
Diospyros  354 
Diospjros  Virginiana  354 
Diplolepis  gallas  tinctonaQ  403 
Dippcl's  animal  oil  1510 
Dipterix  odorata  1615 
Dipterocarpus  turbinatus  325 
Dirca  paluslris  1511 
Diserneston  gummiferum  105 
Disinfecting  fluid,  Bur- 
nett's 1443 
Disinfecting   fluid,   Le- 

doyen's  661 

Dispensing  of  medicines  899 
Displacement,  circulatory  893 
Displacement,  method  of    893 

Distillation  888 
Distillation,    apparatus 

for  888 

Distillation  in  vacuo  891 

Distilled  glycerin  418 

Distilled  oils             569,  1244 

Distilled  verdigris  1452 

Distilled  vinegar  911 

Distilled  water  989 

Distilled  waters  990 

Distylium  racemosum  403 

Disulphate  of  cinchonia  1045 

Disulpbate  of  quinia  1318 

Dithionate  of  soda  1449 

Dithionous  acid  791 

Ditoplaxis  muralis  1600 

Dittany,  American  1507 

Dittany,  bastard  1510 

Diuretic  salt  1282 

Diuretics  2 

Divinum  remedium  1536 

Dixon's  antibilious  pills  89 

Dock,  yellow  718 

Dog  rose  711 

Dog-grass  1616 

Dog's-bane  125 

Dog's-tooth  violet  1512 

Dogwood  329 

Dogwood,  Jamaica  1585 

Dogwood,  round-leaved  328 

Dogwood,  swamp  330 

Dolichos  pruriens  553 

Dolomite  526 

Dombeya  excelsa  834 

Dombeya  turpentine  834 

Donovan's  solution  1193 

Dorema  ammoniacum  105 

Dorsch  583 

Dorstenia  Brasiliensis  1501 

Dorstenia  contrayerva  1501 

Dorstenia  Drakena  1501 

Dorstenia  Houstonia  1501 

Dose  of  medicines  1625 

Double  aquafortis  46 

Dover's  powder  1311 

Dracaena  draco  1511 

Draconin  1511 

Dracontium  355 


Dracontium  fcetidum  856 
Dragon-root  142 

Dragon's  blood  1511 

Dried  alum  969 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  1335 
Dried  sulphate  of  iron  1148 
Dried  yeast  387 

Drimys  Chilensis  1622 

Drirays  Granatensis  1622 

Drimys  Mexicana  1622 

Drimys  Winteri  1621 

Drops,  table  of  1638 

Drugs  and  medicines  not 

officinal  1451 

Drying  of  plants  873 

Drying  oils  566 

Dryobalanops  aromatica  195 
Dryobalanops  camphora 

192,  196 
Dugong  oil  588 

Dulcamara  357 

Dulcin  725 

Dulcite  725,  732 

Dulcose  725 

Dupuytren's  ointment  of 

Spanish  flies  1418 

Dutch  camphor  194^ 

Dutch  liquid  1494 

Dutch  pink  1511 

Dwarf  elder  185 

Dwarf  nettle  1619 

Dyers'  alkanet  1458 

Dyers*  broom  1519 

Dyers'  oak  403 

Dyers'  safi'ron  221 

Dyers'  weed  1519,  1592 


E 

East  India  arrow-root  537 
East  India  kino  496 

East  India  refined  salt- 
petre 678 
Eau  de  Javelle                  1493 
Eau  de  luce  746 
Eau  medicinale  d'Hus- 

son  313,  851 

Ecbalin  363 

Ecbalium  agreste  361 

Ecbalium  elaterium  361 

Ecbalium  officinarum  361 
Ecbolina  368 

Eczema  mercuriale  455 

Effervescing  draught  1217 
Effervescing  powders  1305 
Egg  634 

Eglantine  1470 

Egyptian  opium  614 

El  Paso  grape  856 

Eleeocarpus  copalliferus  1502 
Elai'date  of  glycerin  568 

Elaidic  acid  568,  669 

Elai'din  668,  569 

Elam  567 


Elais  Guiniensis  1577 

Elaphrium  elemiferum  364 

Elaphrium  tomentosum  1609 

Elaterin  363 

Elaterium  360 

Elatin  363 

Elder  738 

Elder  ointment  1426 

Elder-flower  water  1007 

Elecampane  466 

Electric  calamine  1482 
Electrolytic  test  for  ar 

senic  35 

Electuaries  1050 

Electuary,  lenitive  1052 

Elemi  364 

Elemin  365 

Eleoptene  571 

Elettaria  cardamomum  218 

Elettaria  major  216 

Elixir  cinchonse  flavse  1391 

Elixir  of  opium  1404 
Elixir  of  valerianate  of 

ammonia  975 

Elixir  of  vitriol  934 

Elixir,  paregoric  1405 

Elixir  proprietatis  1886 

Elixir  sacrum  1407 

Elixir  salutis  1409 

EUagic  acid  404 

Ellis's  magnesia  1224 

Elm  bark  841 

Elm,  red  842 

Elm,  slippery  842 

Elm,  white  842 

Elutriation  879 

Emery  1611 

Emefia  482 

Emetic  tartar  976 

Emetics  2 

Emmenagogues  2 

Emollients  2 

Emplastra  1063 

Emplastrum  adhaesivura  1074 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  1065 
Emplastrum  ammoniaci 

cum  hydrargyro  1066 

Emplastrum  antimonii  1066 

Emplastrum  arnicae  1067 

Emplastrum  assafoetidae  1067 

Emplastrum  belladonnsB  1067 

Emplastrum  calefaciens  1070 

Emplastrum  cantharidis  1038 

Emplastrum  cymini  1507 
Emplastrum  de  Vigo  cum 

mercuric  1069 

Emplastrum  ferri  1068 

Emplastrum  galbani  1068 
Emplastrum   galbani 

compositum  1068 

Emplastrum  hydrargyri  1068 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  1071 

Emplastrum  opii  1069 

Emplastrum  picis  1070 
Emplastrum   picia   Bur- 

gundicae  1070 
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%.  mplMtrum  piois  Cana- 
densis 1070 
Emplastrum    piois    cum 

cantliaride  1070 

Emplastrum  plurabi  1071 

Emplastrum  resinaa  1074 

Emplastrum  robornns  10G8 
Emplastrum  saponis  1075 
Erapyreumatic  oils  888 

Eraulsin  108,  690,  780 

Emulsion  1228 

Emulsion,  almond  1228 

Emulsion  of    bitter 

almonds  1229 

Endive  1405 

Enema  aloes  1076 

Enema  anodynum  1076 

Enema  assafoetidse  1076 

Enema  catharticum  1076 

Enema    magnesiaa    sul- 

phatis  1076 

Enema  of  aloes  1076 

Enema  of  assafetida  1076 
Enema  of  opium  1076 

Enema   of  sulphate   of 

magnesia  1076 

Enema  of  tobacco  1077 

Enema  of  turpentine  1077 
Enema  opii  1076 

Enema  tabaci  1077 

Enema  terebinthinaB  1077 
Enemata  1075 

Enfleurage  1247 

English  court-plaster  465 
English  garlic  79 

English  port  859 

English  rhubarb  705 

Ens  martis  1460 

Epidendrum  vanilla  849 

Epifagus  Americanus  1671 
£piga;a  repens  1612 

Epilobiumangustifolium  1512 
Epispastios  2 

Epsom  salt  626 

Equisctum  hyemale  1612 

Equivalents,    table   of 

pharmaceutical  1639 

Erecbihilos  hieracifolia  1612 
Ergot  866 

Ergot  of  roaixe  1624 

Ergot  of  wheat  365 

ErgoJa  865 

Ergot  ostia  abort ifaeiena  866 
Ergotftte  of  secalin  -^■••w 

Ergot  ic  add 
Ergot  in  867, 

Ergot  ina  iM'tH 

Erigeron  871 

Erigcron  annuum  871 

Erigeron  Canad«n^«  372 

Erigcron  '■^'"-  - 'vllum  371 
Erigerc  ;  licum    372 

Erigcrori  ,  .  878 

Errhincs  2 

Erucic  acid  780 

firyngium  aquaticam       1612 


Eryngo,  water  1512 

Erysimum  alliaria  1458 

Erysimum  oflBcinale  1600 

Erythrsea  centaurium 

722,  1490 
Erythraa  Chilensis  1491 

Erythric  acid  1649 

Erythrocentaurin  1491 

Erythronium    America- 

num  1612 

Erythronium    lanceola- 

turn  1612 

Erythrophleum  Guineen- 

se  1597 

Erythrophleum  judiciale  1697 
Erythroretin  707 

Erythrose  708 

Erythroxylon  coca  1513 

Escharotics  2 

Esculetin  1454 

Esculin  1454 

Essence  de  petit  grain  150 
Essence  de  templiue  830 

Essence  of  ambergris  1349 
Essence  of  bergamot  576 

Essence  of  geranium, 

Turkish  597 

Essence  of  lemon  1350 

Essence  of  peppermint 

1254,  1850 
Essence  of  roses  597 
Essence  of  spearmint 

1255,  1850 
Essence  of  spruce  8'JO 
Essences  1247 
Essences,  artificial  fruit  1515 
Essentia  anisi  1384 
Essentia  carui  1384 
Essentia  cinnamomi  1384 
Essentia  foeniculi  1384 
Essentia  mentho)  pulcgii  1384 
Essentia  myristicso  mos- 

chatre  1884 

Essentia  pimentto  1384 

Essentia  rosmarini  1384 

Essential  oils  569,1244 

Essential  salt  of  lemons 

1578,  1575 
Ethal  248 

Ethalic  aoid  248 

Ether  948 

Ether,  acetic  1462 

Ether,  butyrio  1616 

»••"■--   — >^..i"-"f  964 

iritofl84(t 
954 
Ether,  iiydric  94.*^ 

Ether,  hydriodic  152'.' 

Ether,  hydrocj'anic  lA.'Jd 

Ethrr,  hyponitrous  131'. 

Ether,  mnrintic  1. '».')'.« 

Eihcr,  nitric  1344 

Ether,  nitrous  1343 

Ether,  oenanthid  867,  16lt> 
Ether,  p«arls  of  964 

Bther,  pelargoalo  1616 


Ether,  pure  961 

Ether,  pyroacetic  1689 

Ether,  sulphuric  94> 

Ethereal  oil  966 

Ethereal  tincture  of  lobe- 
lia 1401 
Etherine  968 
Etherization  964 
Ethcrole  968 
Etherosulphuric  acid  95S 
Ethers  947 
Et  hi  ops  mineral  1172,1476 
Ethyl  9-.3 
Ethyl,  chloride  of  1  •'')'» 
Ethyl,  cyanide  of  1530 
Ethyl,  iodide  of  1529 
Ethylamin  619 
Ethylconia  319 
Ethylen  953 
Ethylen,  bichloride  of  1494 
Ethylen,  hydrocyanate 

of  1530 

Ethylen,  muriate  of  1559 
Ethylic  ether  1515 

Et  hylic  narcotina  6U 

Eucalyptin  600 

Eucalyptus  dumosa  633 

Eucalyptus  mannifcra  533 
Eucalyptus  resinifera  499 
Eugenia  caryophyllata  222 
Eugenia  pimenta  646 

Eugenic  acid  1249 

Eugenin  224 

Euonymin  374 

Euonymite  874 

Euonymus  873 

Euonymus  Americanus  873 
Euonymus    atropurpu- 

reus  374 

Euonymus  Europaeus         373 

Euonymus  tingens  S73 

Eupatorin  876 

Eupatorium  376 

Eupatorium  aya-pana        876 

j  Eupatorium  caunabinum    375 

I  Eupatorium  perfuliatum    375 

I  Eupatorium  pilosum  376 

I  Eupatorium  purpureum     876 

j  Eupatorium  teucrifolium   376 

Eupatorium  Torbentefo- 

Hum  876 

Euphorbia  antiquorum    1614 

I  Euphorbia  Canariensis    1614 

K....i.....i.i..  o-.rollaU  876 

lorlcifolia    377 

.'inianh.-i      378 


I  uflicin.'H  .  '• 

:».  oil  of 

,  i.upiiwiiiwi  prostrata  o<  7 

j  Kupliorbiuin  1514 

r.iii<lir!iHia  officinalis  1014 

382,  662 

.1  rhubarb  705 

I  Euxauthio  aoid  1686 
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B  raporation 

887 

Eteritt's  salt 

923 

Exogonium  purga 

488 

Exostemm*. 

253 

Exostcmma  Caribsea 

282 

Exostemma  floribunda 

282 

Expectorants 

2 

Expressed  oils  565 

Expression  888 

Extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tions, examples  of        1629 
Extract  of.aconite  1086 

Extract  of  aconite,  alco- 
holic 1087 
Extract  of  arnica,  alco- 
holic 1089 
Extract  of  Barbadoes 

aloes  1088 

Extract  of  bean  of  St. 

Ignatius  1099 

Extract  of  belladonna     1089 
Extract  of  belladonna, 

alcoholic  1090 

Extract  of  bittersweet  1096 
Extract  of  black  helle- 
bore, alcoholic  1098 
Extract  of  butternut  1101 
Extract  of  chamomile  1088 
Extract  of  cinchona  1091 
Extract  of  colchicum  1092 
Extract    of    colchicum, 

acetic  1092 

Extract  of  colocynth, 

alcoholic  1093 

Extract    of    colocynth, 

compound  1093 

Extract  of  columbo  1 090 

Extract  of  dandelion        1107 
Extract  of  digitalis,  al- 
coholic 1096 
Extract  of  gentian  1096 
Extract  of  hellebore         1098 
Extract  of  hemlock  1094 
Extract  of  hemlock,  al- 
coholic 1095 
Extract  of  hemp  379 
Extract  of  hemp,  puri- 
fied                                 1090 
Extract  of  henbane         1098 
Extract  of  henbane,  al- 
coholic                           1099 
Extract  of  hop                  1102 
Extract  of  ignatia,  alco- 
holic                              1099 
Extract  of  Indian  hemp  1090 
Extract  of  jalap                 1100 
Extract  of  logwood          1097 
Extract  of  may-apple       1105 
Extract  of  nux  vomica     1103 
Extract  of  nux  vomica, 

alcholic  1103 

Extract  of  opium  1103 

Extract   of   opium,    de- 
narcotized  1104 
Extract  of  poppy   cap- 
sules 1104 


Extract  of  quassia  1105 

Extract  of  rhatany  1101 

Extract  of  rhubarb  1106 

Extract  of  rhubarb,  alco- 
holic 1105 
Extract  of  rose-leaf  ge- 
ranium 1579 
Extract  of  seneka,  alco- 
holic 1106 
Extract  of  Socotrine 

aloes  1088 

Extract  of  stramonium 

1106,  1107 
Extract  of  stramonium, 

alcoholic  1107 

Extract  of  stramonium 

leaves  1106 

Extract  of  stramonium 

seed  1107 

Extract  of  yellow  bark  1091 
Extract  of  valerian,  alco- 
holic 1108 
Extracta  1077 
Extracta  fluida  1108 
Extractive  1077 
Extracts  1077 
Extracts,  fluid  1108 
Extractum  aconiti  1086 
Extractum  aconiti  alco- 

holicum  1087 

Extractum  aloes  Barba- 

densis  1088 

Extractum  aloes  Soco- 

trinae  1088 

Extractum  anthemidis     1088 
Extractum  arnicao  alco- 

holicura  1089 

Extractum  belae  liquid- 

um  1109 

Extractum  belladonnas    1089 
Extractum    belladonnsB 

alcoholicum  1090 

Extractum  buchu  fluid- 

um  1109 

Extractum  calumbse         1090 
Extractum  cannabis  379 

Extractum  cannabis  In- 
dices 379,  1090 
Extractum  cannabis  pu- 

rificatum  381,  1090 

Extractum  cimicifugoo 

fluidum  1110 

Extractum  cinchonae        1091 
Extractum  cinchonae  fla- 

V83  liquidum  1111 

Extractum    cinchonae 

fluidum  1111 

Extractum  colchici  1092 

Extractum  colchici  ace- 

ticum  1092 

Extractum  colchici  radi- 

cis  fluidum  1111 

Extractum  colcliici  semi- 

nis  fluidum  1112 

Extractum  colocynthidis 
alcoholicum  1093 


Extractum  colocynthidis        • 
compositum  1093 

Extractum  couii  1094 

Extractum  conii  alcoho- 
licum 1096 
Extractum  conii  fluidum  1112 
Extractum  cubebae  fluid- 
um 1260 
Extractum  digitalis  al- 
coholicum                     1096 
Extractum  dulcamaraa     1096 
Extractum  dulcamarae 

fluidum  1113 

Extractum  ergotae  fluid- 
um 1113 
Extractum  ergotae  liquid- 
um 1113 
Extractum  filicis  liquid- 
um                       1114,  1260 
Extractum  gentianae        1096 
Extractum  gentianae  flu- 
idum 1114 
Extractum  glycyrrhizae     382 
Extractum  haematoxyli    1097 
Extractum  hellebori  al- 
coholicum                      1097 
Extractum  hyoscyami      1098 
Extractum      hyoscyami 

alcoholicum  1099 

Extractum    hyoscyami 

fluidum  1114 

Extractum  ignatiae  alco- 
holicum 1099 
Extractum  ipecacuanhae 

fluidum  1116 

Extractum  jalapae  1100 

Extractum  juglandia  1101 
Extractum  kramerite  1101 
Extractum  lupuli  1102 

Extractum    lupulinae 

fluidum  1115 

Extractum  nucis  vomicae  1 1U3 
Extractum  nucis  vomicae 

alcoholicum  1102 

Extractum  opii  1103 

Extractum   opii  liquid- 
um 1116 
Extractum  papaveris       1104 
Extractum    pareirae   li- 
quidum 1116 
Extractum  piperis  fluid- 
um                                1261 
Extractum  podophylli      1106 
Extractum    pruni   Vir- 

ginianoe  fluidum  1116 

Extractum  quassiae  1106 

Extractum  rhei  1105 

Extractum    rhei   alco- 
holicum 1106 
Extractum  rhei  fluidun    1117 
Extractum  sarsae  liquid 

um  1118 

Extractum  sarsaparillat 

fluidum  iHd 

Extractum  sarsaparillaw 
fluidum  compopitum     1119 
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Extractam  senegas  alco- 

holicum 

1106 

Extractum  scnnst  fluid- 

um 

U18 

Extractum  serpentariaB 

fluidum 

1120 

Extractum  spigelim  fluid- 

um 

1121 

Extractum    spigclias    et 

senuab  fluidum 

1119 

Extractum  stramonii 

1106 

,  1107 

-Extractum  stramonii  al 

_ 

coholicum 

1107 

Extractum  stramonii  fo 

_ 

liorum 

1106 

Extractum  stramonii  se 

- 

minis 

1107 

Extractum  iaraxaci 

1107 

Extractum  taraxaci  flu 

idum 

1121 

Extr.ictum  uvae  ursi  flu 

iduni 

1121 

Extractum  valerianso  al 

. 

coholicum 

1108 

Extractum  yaleriansB 

fluidum 

1122 

Extractum  veratri  riri- 

dis  fluidum 

1122 

Extractum   xingiberis 

fluidum 

1123 

Ejebrighi 

1614 

F 

Fftba  S&ncti  Ignatii 

465 

Fagara  octandra 

1609 

Fahrenheit's  thermome- 

ter 

1652 

Fftlse  angustura 

562 

False  barks 

282 

Fftlse  mannas 

582 

False  sarsaparilla 

134 

False  sunflower 

1527 

False  tin  foil 

1615 

False  tragacanth 

1485 

False  onioorn  plant 

1627 

Farina 

384 

Fat  lute 

891 

Fat  manna 

534 

Febures  remodjr  for  caa- 

cer 

20 

Fel  borinum 

1576 

Fel    boTinura    puriflca- 

tum 

1128 

Fellinic  acid 

1576 

Femals  fern 

1468 

fennel,  commoa 

898 

fennel,  sweet 

898 

Fennel  water 

1004 

Fennel-flower,  small 

1564 

fennel-seed 

898 

Fenugreek 

1615 

7er  reduii 

1161 

FermenUtion,  alooholie 

888 

Fermentation,  rinoas        888 
Fermentum  887 

Fern,  female  1468 

Fern,  male  396 

Fernambuco  wood  1477 

Feronia  elephantum  6 

Ferrated  elixir  of   cin- 
chona 1391 
Ferri  arsenias                   1124 
Ferri  bromidum                1477 
Ferri  carbonas  saccha- 

rata  1125 

Ferri  carburetum  1487 

Ferri  chloridi  tinctara  1394 
Ferri  chloridum  1126 

Ferri  citras  1128 

Ferri  et  ammonias  citras  1128 
Ferri  et  ammonias  sul- 
phas 1129 
Ferri  et  ammonias  tar- 

tras  1130 

Ferri  et  magnesias  citras  1496 
Ferri  et  potass®  tartras  1130 
Ferri  et  quinias  citras  1132 
Ferri  ferrocyanidum  1134 
Ferri  ferrocyanuretum  1134 
Ferri  filum  393 

Ferri  iodidi  syrupus  1369 
Ferri  iodidum  1135 

Ferri  lactas  1137 

Ferri  muriatis  tinclura  1394 
Ferri  nitratis  liquor  1103 
Ferri  oxidum  hydratum  1139 
Ferri  oxidum  magneti- 

cum  391,  1140 

Ferri  perchloridi  liquor  1200 
Ferri  pernitratis  liquor  1198 
Ferri  peroxidum  1141 

Ferri  peroxidum  hydra- 
tum 1139 
Ferri  phosphas  1141 
Ferri  puWis  1149 
Ferri  pyrophosphas  1143 
Ferri  ramenta  893 
Ferri  squama  1141 
Ferri  suboarbonas  1 1 4') 
Ferri  sulphas  1140 
Ferri  sulphas  exslecata  1148 
Ferri  sulphas  granulata  1149 
Ferri  sulphas  venalis  1147 
Ferri  sulphurotum  894 
Ferri  lannas  1610 
Perri  Talerianas  1619 
Ferric  acid  891 
Pcrridoyanide  of  potas- 
sium 1614 
Ferrooyanate  of  potassa  686 
Ferrocjanate  of  qutnta  287 
Ferrocyanido  of  iron  1184 
Perrooyanide  of  potaa- 

sium  686 

Perrocyanido  of  gino  1616 
Perrocyanogen  687 

Perrocyanuret  of  iron      1131 
Ferrocyanuret  of  potas- 
sium 686 


Ferrocyanuret  of  zinc  1515 
Ferro- manganic  prepa- 
rations 1553 
Ferroprussiateofpotasta  086 
Ferrugo  N80 
For  rum  Sgu 
Ferrum  ammoniatum  1459 
Ferrum  redactum  1149 
Ferrum  tartaratum  113<) 
Ferula  ammonifera  lOo 
Ferula  assafoetida  145 
Ferula  erubescens  401 
Ferula  ferulago  401 
Fernla  galbanifera  40l 
Ferula  Persica  1594 
Ferula  tingitana  lOo 
Fever-bush  1471 
Fererfew  1589 
Perer-root  841 
Fever-wort  841 
Fibrin,  vegetable  885 
Fibroin  1004 
Fibrous  Carthagena  bark 

278,  279 
Ficus  895 
Ficus  carica  895 
Ficus  Indiea  1 '.  1  f 
Ficus  religiosa  1  <  1 1 
Fig  895 
Figwort  1697 
Pilicio  acid  897 
Filix  896 
Filix  mas  890 
Fillasa  suaveolius  1697 
Filter,  Bonllay's  896 
Filters  881 
Filtration  88C 
Filtration   by  displace- 
ment                      898,  894 
Fino-leaved  water-hem- 
lock 1607 
Fire  weed  1612 
Fir- wool  829 
Fir-wool  oil  829 
Fish  glue  40S 
Fishery  salt  796 
Fixed  oils  M5 
Flag,  blue  486 
Flag,  sweet  181 
Flake  manna  684 
Plammula  Jovis  1496 
Flavouring  extracts  K>15 
Flax  r.II 
Plaz,  purging  IMS 
Flaxseed  .Ml 
Flaxseed  cataplasm  l<*'i7 
Flaxseadneai  .M4 
FlazsMd  oil  5S2 
Flaabane,  Cannda  872 
Fleabaae,  Philadolphla  872 
Fleabane,  various- leaved  871 
Fteawort  1566 
Fl«ah*oolottrtd  aaotopiaa  1467 
Ftlaa,  potato  206 
Fliea,  Spaaitli  206 
Fli&t,  powdered  1000 
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Flix  -wted 
Flor«;nce  receiver 
Florentine  orris 
Flores  martiales 
Florida  anise-tree 
Florida  arrow- root 
Flour,  wheat 
Flowering  ash 
Flowers 
Flowers  of  benzoin 


1600 

1246 

485 

1460 

1534 

637 

884 

633 

891 

917 


Flowers  of  sulphur  814,  816 
Flowers  of  zinc  1444 

Fluid  extract  of  Ameri- 
can hellebore  1122 
Fluid  extract  of  bitter- 
sweet                            1113 
Fluid  extract  of  black 

pepper  1261 

Fluid  extract  of  buchu  1109 
Fluid  extract  of  catechu  237 
Fluid  extract  of  cimici- 

fuga  1110 

Fluid   extract  of    cin- 
chona 1111 
Fluid  extract  of  cocculus 

Indicus  807 

Fluid  extract  of  colchi- 

cum  root  1111 

Fluid  extract  of  colchi- 

cum  seed  1112 

Fluid  extract  of  cubeba  1260 
Fluid  extract  of  dande- 
lion 1121 
Fluid  extract  of  ergot      1113 
Fluid  extract  of  gentian  1114 
Fluid  extract  of  ginger    1123 
Fluid   extract  of    hem- 
lock                               1112 
Fluid  extract  of  henbane  1114 
Fluid  extract  of  ipecacu- 
anha                              1115 
Fluid  extract  of  jalap      1101 
Fluid  extract  of  lactu- 

carium  506 

Fluid  extract  of  lobelia  521 
Fluid  extract  of  lupulin  1115 
Fluid  extract  of  Pareira  638 
Fluid  extract  of  rhubarb  1117 
Fluid  extract  of  sarsa- 

parilla  1118 

Fluid  extract  of  savine      724 
Fluid  extract  of  Scutel- 
laria 765 
Fluid  extract  of  senna     1119 
Fluid  extract  of  serpen- 

taria  1120 

Fluid  extract  of  spigelia  1121 
Fluid  extract  of  spigelia 

and  senna  1120 

Fluid  extract  of  taraxa- 
cum 1121 
Fluid  extract  of  uvaursi  1121 
Fluid  extract  of  valerian  1122 
Fluid  extract  of  vanilla  850 
Fluid  extract  of  wild- 
cherry  bark                   1116 


Fluid  extraots 
Flux 
Fly-trap 
Foeniculum 
Foeniculum  dulce 


1108 
899 

1596 
398 
899 


Foeniculum  officinale         899 
Foeniculum  vulgare  898 

Folia  Malabathri  302 

Foliated  earth  of  tartar  1281 
Foreign  weights,  table  of  1637 
Formulas  for  calculating 
specific  gravities  cor- 
responding to  Baum6's 
hydrometer,  and  vice 
versa  1650 

Formulas  for  prescrip- 
tions 1629 
Formyl,  terchloride  of  960 
Formyl,  teriodide  of  1540 
Fossil  salt  794 
Fothergill's  pills  89 
Fowler's  solution  1214 
Foxglove  849 
FrangulfB  cortex  1593 
Frankincense  828,  1569 
Frankincense  of  Sierra 

Leone  1569 

Frasera  400 

Frasera  Carolinensis  400 

Frasera  Walter!  400 

Fraxiu  1463 

Fraxinella,  white  1510 

Fraxinin  1515 

Fraxinus  Chinensis  240 

Fraxinus  excelsior  1515 

Fraxinus  ornus  533 

Fraxinus  parviflora  632 

French  berries  1593 

French  chalk  1516 

French  decimal  weights 

and  measures  1635 

French  measures  1636 

French  rhubarb  705 

French  vinegar  15 

French  weights  1636 

Frfere    Come,    arsenical 

paste  of  25 

Friar's  balsam  1387 

Frost-weed  436 

Froswort  436 

Fruit  essences,  artificial  1516 
Fruit  sugar  725 

Fucus  crispus  249 

Fucus  helminthocorton   1517 
Fucus  vesiculosus  1516 

Fuligo  ligni  1601 

Fuligokali  1517 

Fumaria  officinalis  1518 

Fumaric  acid  1560 

Fumarina  or  fumarin       1518 
Fumicrating  pastiles  166 

Famiriella  338 

Fuming   sulphuric  acid 

of  Nordhausea  55 

Fumitory  1518 

Fungi  1560 


Fungic  acid  1560 

Fungin  367,  1454,  1560 

Fungus  rosarum  1470 

Funnel  stands  882 

Furnaces  884 

Fusagasuga  bark  280 

Fused  nitrate  of  silYer     1011 
Fusel  oil  77,  801 

Fusiform  jalap  489 

Fusion  898 

Fustic  1518 

G 


Gadic  acid 

686 

Gaduin 

685 

Gadus  .Eglifinua 

584 

Gadus  callarias 

683 

Gadus  carbonarius 

584 

Gadus  merluccius  464,  584 
Gadus  molva  584 
Gadus  morrhua  581 
Gadus  pollachius  684 
Gaiaretine  430 
Gdlam,  gum  8 
Galanga  1518 
Galangal  1518 
Galbanum  401 
Galbanum  officinale  401 
Galbanum  plaster  1068 
Galbanum  plaster,  com- 
pound 1068 
Galega  officinalis  1518 
Galega  tinctoi'ia  1536 
Galega  Virginian*  1518 
Galena  653 
Galipea  cusparia  116 
Galipea  officinalis  117 
Galipot  650 
Galitannic  acid  1519 
Galium  aparine  1518 
Galium  palustre  1519 
Galium  tinctorium  1519 
Galium  verum  1519 
Galla  402 
Gallic  acid  919 
Gallic  acid  fermentation  920 
Galline  1590 
Gallo-tannic  acid  940 
Galls  402 
Galls,  Chinese  403 
Gallus  Bankiva  634 
Gambir  or  gambeer  234 
Gamboge  405 
Gambogia  405 
Gambogic  acid  407 
Garbling  of  drugs  875 
Garcinia  cambogia  405 
Garcinia  morella  407 
Garden  angelica  115 
Garden  carrot-root  220 
Garden  endive  1495 
Garden  purslane  1587 
Gardenia  campanulata  1519 
Gardenia  grandiflora  1519 
Garlio  79 
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O&s  burners  885 

Qas  liquor  102 

Gastric  juice  159C) 

Oaultheria  40S 

Gaultheria  Lispidula  1252 

Gaultberia  procumbens  408 

Gaultherilen  1252 

Gaultherin  1473 

Gay  feather  1646 

Gayacol  430 

Gayacyl,  bydruret  of  430 
Gay-Lussac's  centesimal 

alcoholmeter  1651 

Gein  129 

Gelatin  464 

Gelatin,  capsules  of  1520 

Gelatinized  chloroform  968 

Gelatinized  ether  954 

Gelidium  comeum  465 

Gelose  465 

Gelseminia  409 

Gelseminum  nitidum  409 
Qelseminum    sempervi- 

rens  409 

Gelsemium  409 
Gelsemiura  sempervirena  409 

General  remedies  2 

Genista  tinctoria  1519 

Gentian  411 

Gentian,  blue  413 

Gentiana  411 

Gentiana  Catesbasi  418 

Gentiana  chirayta  248 

Gentiana  lutea  411 

Gentiana  macrophylla  411 

Gentiana  Pannonica  411 

Gentiana  punctata  411 

Gentiana  purpurea  411 

Gentiana  qiiin'iucflora  411 

Gentiana  saponaria  413 

Gentianin  412 

Gcntiogenin  412 

Gentiopicrin  412 

Gentisic  acid  411 

Gcntisin  411 

Geoffroya  inermia  1478 
GeoflFroya  Surinamensis  1479 

Gcraniutn  418 

Geranium  maculatum  418 

Geranium  Robertianum  1519 

Geranium,  rose  1579 

German  chamomile  >' 
Germander 
Gcum 

Geum  rivale 

Gcum  urbanum  1.-, 
Gigartina  hclminthocor- 

ton  1517 

Gigartina  lichenoides  1517 

Oillenia  410 

flillcnia  stipulacea  410 

Gitlenia  trifoliaU  410 

Gillenin  417 

Ginger  870 

Ginger  sjmp  1880 

Ginseng  686 


Glacial  acetic  acid  17,  20 
Glacial  phosphoric  acid  61 
Glass  of  antimony  1619 

Glass  of  borax  786 

Glass  of  lead  1520 

Glauber's  salt  792 

Glecboma  hedcracea  1520 
Globularia  alypum  1620 

Glonoin  419 

Glu  412,  1473 

Glucic  acid  730 

Glucose  724,  732 

Glucosides  725 

Glue  1520 

Gluten  885 

Glycerate  of  aloes  1088 

Glycerate  of  iodide  of 

iron  1137 

Glycerate  of  tar  1679 

Glycerides  669 

Glycerin  417 

Glycerin  ointment  421 

Glycerina  417 

Glycerinated  tar  653 

Glycerinum  417 

Glycerized  collodium  1048 
Glyccrole  of  aloes  1088 

Glyceryl  419,  667 

Glycion  422 

Glycocholio  acid  1675 

Glycocine  1676 

GlycocoU  464 

Glycyrrhiza  421 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata  383, 422 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra  883,421. 
612 
Glycyrrhiza  lepidota  422 
Glycyrrhizae  radix  421 

Glycyrrhizin  422 

Gnaphalium  margarita- 

ceura  1521 

Gnaphalium  polycepha- 

lura  1621 

Goat's  rue  1618,  1612 

Godfrey's  cordial  l^or, 

Gold,  in  powder  I'Jl 

Gold,  preparations  of       1021 
Golden  sulphur  of  anti- 
mony 987 
Golden-rod                           797 
Goldthread  S26 
Oollindrinera  M77 
Gombo                                  1 '>L's 
I'ncajou                 14»;i 
1  pays  9 

<• ..^.^   ^luu  8 

Gondret's    vesicating 

ointment  99 

Goose-grass  151 H 

Gossypii  radix  42^ 

Qossypium  42:( 

Ooswypium  album  42.! 

Gos'-'  -  V  -»  '-nse  42:{ 
Go?-  im      424 

G08«;,  ^: 428 

Gossypium  I'erurianum    428 


Goulard's  cerate  104 J 

Goulard's  extract  1210 

Gourd  seeds  150r 

Grain  oil  77,  80j 

Grain  tin  1614 
Grains  of  paradise     216,  217 

Grana  Molucca  606 

Grana  moschata  1528 

Grana  paradisi  216,  217 

Grana  tiglia  606 
Granati  fructfts  cortex  425 
Oranali  radicis  cortex       425 

Granati  radix  425 

Granulated  powders  1306 
Granulated  sulphate  of 

iron  1149 

Granules  1264 

Grape  sugar  724 
Grape,  varieties  of  the      865 

Grapes  865 

Graphite  209 

Gratiola  officinalis  1528 

Gratiolacrin  1523 

Gratiolin  1523 

Gratiosolin  1528 

Gravel-root  875 

Gray  bark  267 

Gray  powder  1174 

Greaves  686 
Green  iodide  of  mercury  1165 

Green  vitriol  1146 

Green  weed  1519 

Grcenheart  660 

Griffes  de  girofles  228 
Griffith's    antiheotic 

myrrh  mixture  1281 

Grindclia  hirsutula  888 

Grinding  879 

Groats  152 

Gromwell  1649 

Ground  ivy  1620 

Ground  laurel  1512 

Ground  nuts  1528 

Ground  pine  1456 

Groundsel,  common  1599 

Gruel,  oatmeal  152 

G  ruffs  877 

Guaco  1528 

Guaiao  429 

Guniac  mixture  1281 

Guniaci  lignum  427 

Guaiaci  resina  429 

Guaiacio  acid  428,  480 

(liiiiiacin  480 

(ftmi.-ioum  427 

(lUaiariim  ■— ^ 'I'"'** 

(Jurtiucuti) 

(iiiniuctiti!  ;_  > 

Guaiaeam  wood  427 

Guanin  1524 

(itinno  1624 

(hitrana  1677 

Gnaranin  1578 
Guatemala  sarnaparilla  761 
Gtiavaquil,  yellow  bark 

of  fit 


1674 
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Oaibo^rtia  copallifnra 

1602 

Guilau  lina  bonduo 

249 

Guilan-iina  moriuga 

16G8 

Guinea  grains 

217 

Guinea  pepper 

339 

Guirila 

1537 

Gum 

9 

Gum  anim€ 

1463 

Gum  arabic 

5 

Gum,  artificial 

111 

Gum,  Australian 

9 

Gum,  Barbary 

7 

Gum,  Bassora 

1470 

Gum,  Bondou 

8 

Gum,  Cape 

9 

Gum  caranna 

1486 

Gum  elastic 

1484 

Gum  galam 

8 

Gum  gedda 

7 

Gum,  Gonaki6 

8 

Gum,  India 

8 

Gum,  mesquite 

1656 

Gum  mezquite 

1556 

Gum  pectoral 

12 

Gum,  Senegal 

8 

Gum  turic 

7 

Gum,  Turkey 

7 

Gummi  gutta 

406 

Gummi  rubrum   astrin 

gens  Gambiuense 

499 

Gummic  acid 

10 

Gummi-resinae 

901 

Gum-resins 

901 

Gun  cotton 

1524 

Gun  cotton,  ethereal  so- 

lution of 

1046 

Gunjah 

380 

Gurjun  balsam 

325 

Gutta 

432 

Gutta  percha 

431 

Gutta  percha  cement 

892 

Gynocardia  odorata 

1525 

Gyromia  Virginica 

1654 

H 

Haddock  684 

Haematoxylon  434 
Hsematoxylon    Campe- 

chianum  434 

Hagenia  Abyssinica  170 

Hair-cap  moss  1686 

Hake  684 

Halecore  australis  688 

Halecore  dugoug  688 

Hamamelis  Virginica  1626 
Hard  Carthagena  bark 

277,  278 

Hard  water  127 

Hardback  800 

Harris's  patent  sieve  879 

Harrowgate  water  131 

Hartshorn  1526 

Harts-tongue  1597 

Hashish  880 


Hawkweed  1528 
Heal-all  1600,  158^ 
Heat,  application  of  884 
Heavy  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia 623 
Heavy  oil  of  wine  968 
Heavy  spar  159 
Hebradendron  cambo- 

gioides  405 

Hedeoma  435 

Hedeoma  pulegioides  435 

Hedera  helix  1526 

Hederia  1526 

Hederic  acid  1526 

Hederin  1526 

Hedge  garlic  1458 

Hedge  hyssop  1523 

Hedge  mustard  1600 

Hedysarum  Alhagi  633 

Helenin  467 

Helenium  autumnale  1527 

Helianthemum  436 
Helianthemum   Cana- 

dense  486 
Helianthemum  corym- 

bosum  436 
Helianthus  annuus  1558 
Hellebore,  American  851 
Hellebore,  black  436 
Hellebore,  swamp  852 
Hellebore,  white  850 
Helleborin  438 
Helleborus  436 
Helleborus  foetidus  1527 
Helleborus  niger  437 
Helleborus  orientalis  437 
Helleborus  viridis  437 
Helminthocorton  1517 
Helonias  dioica  1527 
Helonias  officinalis  721 
Hematin  434 
Hematoxylin  434 
Hemidesmic  acid  439 
Hemidesmus  439 
Hemidesmus  Indicus  439,  749 
Hemlock  317 
Hemlock  fruit  817 
Hemlock  gum  651 
Hemlock  leaves  317 
Hemlock,  oil  of  651 
Hemlock  pitch  plaster  1070 
Hemlock  poultice  1036 
Hemlock  seed  318 
Hemlock  spruce  651 
Hemlock  water-drop- 
wort  1667 
Hemp  879 
Hemp,  Indian  125,  379 
Henbane  leaves  459 
Henbane  seed  469 
Henna  1546 
Hennotannic  acid  1646 
Henry's  aromatic  spirit 

of  vinegar  915 

Henry's  magnesia  1223 

Hepar  sulphuris  1803 


Hepatic  aloes 

86 

Hepatica 

489 

Hepatica  acutiloba 

440 

Hepatica  Americana 

439 

Hepatica  triloba 

489 

Heptree 

711 

Heracleum  gummiferum 

I    105 

Heracleum  lanatum 

1527 

Herb  Christopher 

1453 

Herb  Robert 

1519 

Herba  Britannica 

718 

Herbemont  grape 

855 

Hermodactyls 

1527 

Hesperidin 

513 

Heuchera 

440 

Heuchera  Americana 

440 

Heuchera  cortusa 

440 

Heuchera  viscida 

440 

Heudelotia  Africana 

1470 

Hevea  Guianensis 

1484 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus 

1528 

Hibiscus  esculentus 

1528 

Hickory 

1488 

Hickory  ashes  and  soot 

» 

infusion  of 

1602 

Hiedra 

836 

Hiera  picra 

1306 

Hieracium  venosum 

1528 

Himalaya  rhubarb 

706 

Hips 

711 

Hircic  acid 

778 

Hircin 

778 

Hirudo 

441 

Hirudo  decora 

441 

Hirudo  medicinalis 

441 

Hive-syrup 

1877 

Hoffmann's  anodyne  li 

quor 

1340 

Holchus  saccharatus 

1603 

Holly 

1533 

Hollyhock 

90 

Homberg's  pyrophorus 

93 

Honduras  sarsaparilla 

760 

Honey 

643 

Honey,  clarified 

1226 

Honey  of  borate  of  soda  1227 

Honey  of  borax 

1227 

Honey  of  ropes 

1227 

Honey,  preparations  of  1226 

Honeysuckle 

1550 

Hooper's  pills             89 

1265 

Hops 

447 

Hordein 

446 

Hordeum 

446 

Hordeura  distich  on 

446 

Hordeum  perlatum 

447 

Hordeum  vulgare 

446 

Horehound 

688 

Horse  aloes 

86 

Horse  brimstone 

814 

Horse-balm 

1600 

Horsechestnut 

1458 

Horsemint 

649 

Horse-radish 

137 

Horse-radish  tree 

1668 

Horsetail 

.M2 
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Horse-weed  1500 

Hot  bath  134 

Hound's  tongue  1509 

Houseleek,  common  1699 
Houseleek,  small  1598 

Howard  3    bydrosubli- 

mate  of  mercury  1159 

Huamilies  bark  264,  2G7 

Huanochine  292 

Huanuco  bark  264,  2G6 

Humulin  449 

Humulus  447 

Humulus  lupulus  447 

Hundred-leaved  roses  711 
Hungarian  balsam  1594 

Hura  Brasiliensis  1528 

Hura  crepitans  1528 

Husband's  magnesia  1224 
Huxbam's   tincture  of 

bark  1391 

Hj'drangea  arborescens  1528 
Hydrangea,  common  1528 
Hydrargyri  ammouio- 

chloridum  1172 

Hydrargyri  bichloridum  1152 
Hydrargyri  binoxidum  1168 
Hydrargyri  chloridum 

corrosivum  1152 

Hydrargyri  chloridum 

mite  1157 

Hydrargyri  cyanidum  1162 
Hydrargyri  cyanuretum  1162 
Hydrargyri  et  quiniee 

chloridum  1498 

Hydrargyri  iodidum  1165 
Hydrargyri  iodidum  ru- 

brum  1163 

Hydrargyri  iodidum  tI- 

ride  1165 

Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxi- 

dum  1166 

Hydrargyri  oxidum  ni- 
grum 1168 
Hydrargyri  oxidum  ru- 

brum  1166 

Hydrargyri    precipita- 

tum  album  1172 

Hydrargyri  sulphas  1169 
Hydrargyri  sulphas  fla> 

VU8  1170 

Hydrargyri    sulphure- 

tum  nigrum  1172 

Hydrargyri    sulphure- 

tum  rubrum  1171 

Hydrargyria  456 

Hydrargyrum  450 

Hydrargyrum  ammonia- 
turn  1172 
Hyl 


I    corrosi- 
.  itum  115- 

v.. .  ..u  cum  crct4  1171 


Hydrastis  Canadensis  457 
Hydrate  of  etbylen  948 

Hydrate  of  potassa  1277 

Hydrated  oxide  of  amyl  77 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  1139 
Hydrated    sesquioxido 

(peroxide)  of  iron         1139 
Hydric  ether  948 

Hydride  of  amyl  1460 

Hydride  of  butyl  -    1582 

Hydride  of  caproyl  1582 

Hydride  of  capryl  1582 

Hydride  of  oenantbyl  1582 
Hydride  of  pclargonyl  1582 
Hydride  of  rutyl  1582 

Hydriodate  of  ammonia  1537 
Hydriodate    of    arsenic 
and  mercury,  solution 
of  1193 

Hydriodate  of  potassa  1298 
Hydriodic  acid  470,  922 

Hydriodic  acid,  diluted  922 
Hydriodic  ether  1629 

Hydrobromate    of     am- 
monia 1477 
Hydrobryoretin                 1478 
Hydrocbinone  846 
Hy  drochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia 102 
Hydrochlorate  of  lime        183 
Hydrocblorate  of   mor- 
phia                               1239 
Hydrochlorate  of    mor- 
phia, solution  of           1208 
Hydrochloric  acid  41 
Hydrochloric  acid,  com- 
mercial                              44 
Hydrochloric   acid,  di- 
lute                                   929 
Hydrocotyle  Asiatica       1529 
Hydrocyanate  of  etbylen  1530 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  anby- 

drous  927 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  dilu- 
ted 923 
Hydrocyanic  ether           1530 
Hydrogen                             867 
Hydrometer,  Baum^'s 

876,  1649 
Hydrosublimaie  of  mer- 
cury 1169 
Hydrosulphate   of  am- 
monia, solution  of        1630 
Hydrosulphate  of  lime     1607 
Hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia                             1630 
Hydrosulphurio  acid 

394,  1608 
i'    "         t  of  amyl  1460 

of  benzyl  678 


Hyii 

Hydrargyrum    prncipi- 

taluni  per  sc  1167 

Hydrasiia  or  hydrasUn     457 
llydrastina  467 

Hydrastis  466  |  Uy ui>cy  ami  foliuia 


4aUl 


Hyoscyami  semen  459 

Hyoscyamia  460,  461 

Hyoscyamin  460 

Hyoscyamus  459 

Hyoscyamus  albus  46C* 

Hyoscyamus  niger  459 

Hyperanthera  moringa  *5G3 
Hypericum  perforatum  1530 
Hyperiodic  acid  470 

Hy  permanganate  of  po- 
tassa 681 
Hypermanganic  acid  530 
Hyperoxymuriate  of  po- 
tassa                                 674 
Hypochlorite  of  lime  185 
Hypochlorite  of  soda        1220 
Hyponitric  acid  45 
Hyponitrous  ether            1343 
Hypopbospbite   of    am- 
monia                             1532 
Hypopbospbite  of  iron     1532 
Hypopbospbite  of  lime    1531 
Hypopbospbite    of    po- 
tassa                             1532 
Hypopbospbite  of  quinia 

287,  1532 
Hypopbospbite  of  soda  1531 
Hypopbo.spbites  1531 

Hypophospborous  acid  1532 
Hypopicrotoxic  acid  of)6 

Hyposulphite  of  lime  1532 
Hyposulpbite  of  soda  791 
Hyposulphite  of   soda 

and  silver  1 '>;'.2 

Hyposulphuric  acid  .'^  1 6 

Hyposulpburous  acid  MO 
Hyraceura  l"»o2 

Hyrax  Capensis  1  -  >{ 

Hyssop 
Uyssopus  officinalis         1  <  >  J 


I 


Iberis  amnra  1533 

Iceland  moss  243 

Iceland  moss  paste  12 

Ice-plant  1556 

Ichtbyocolla  403 

Icica  icioariba  364 

Ictodcs  foetidus  865 

Idrialin  698 

Igasuria  6C3 

Igasuric  acid  (62 

Ignatia  465 

Ignatia  amara  465 

Ilex  1688 
Ilex  aquifolium      1473,  1688 

Ilex  cassina  1684 

Ilex  dahoon  1584 

"  -  mala  1584 

opao*  1684 

Paraguaiaaaia  1684 

vomitoria  1634 
.unthin               1474,  1638 

lUcio  acid  1638 
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Ilicin 

1538 

Infusion  of  digitalis 

1181 

Illiciun  anisatum     119, 

1534 

Infusion  of  dulcamara 

1181 

lUicium  Floridanum 

1534 

Infusion  of  ergot 

1181 

Illiciura  parviflorum 

1534 

Infusion  of  flaxseed, 

Impatiens  balsamina 

1534 

compound 

1182 

Impatiens  fulva 

1634 

Infusion  of  gentian, 

Impatiens    noli-me-tan- 

compound 

1181 

gere 

1534 

Infusion  of  ginger 

1186 

Impatiens  pallida 

1534 

Infusion  of  hickory  ashes 

J 

Imperatoria  ostruthium 

1534 

and  soot 

1602 

Imperatorin 

1534 

Infusion  of  hops 

1182 

Imperial 

670 

Infusion  of  juniper 

1182 

Imperial  measure 

1633 

Infusion  of  kousso 

1180 

Imphee 

1603 

Infusion  of  matico 

1182 

Impure  carbonate  of  po- 

Infusion  of  orange  peel 

1178 

tassa 

670 

Infusion  of  pareirabrava  1182 

Impure  oxide  of  zinc 

1617 

Infusion  of  Peruvian 

Incineration 

898 

bark,  compound 

1180 

Incitants 

2 

Infusion  of  quassia 

1183 

Indelible  ink 

1535 

Infusion  of  red  bark 

1180 

India  aloes 

86 

Infusion  of  red  cinchona  1180 

India  gum 

8 

Infusion  of  rhatany 

1182 

India  myrrh 

558 

Infusion  of  rhubarb 

1183 

India  opium 

614 

Infusion  of  roses,  acid 

1184 

India  rhubarb 

703 

Infusion  of  roses,  com- 

India senna 

771 

pound 

1184 

Indian  corn 

1623 

Infusion  of  sage 

1184 

Indian  cucumber 

1554 

Infusion  of  sassafras 

Indian  hemp               125,  379 

pith 

1243 

ludian  physic 

416 

Infusion  of  seneka 

1184 

Indian  poke 

852 

Infusion  of  senna 

1184 

Indian  red 

1535 

Infusion  of  serpentaria 

1185 

Indian  rubber 

1484 

Infusion  of  slippery  elm 

Indian  sarsaparilla 

439 

bark 

1244 

Indian  tobacco 

519 

Infusion  of  spigelia 

1185 

Indian  turnip 

142 

Infusion  of  tar 

1182 

Indian  yellow 

1535 

Infusion    of    thorough- 

Indican 

1536 

wort 

1181 

Indigo 

1536 

Infusion  of  tobacco 

1185 

Indigo,  sulphate  of 

1536 

Infusion  of  valerian 

1185 

Indigo,  wild 

1469 

Infusion  of  wild-cherry 

Indigofera  anil 

1536 

bark 

1183 

Indigofera  argentea 

1536 

Infusion  of  yellow  bark  1179 

Indigofera  tinctoria 

1536 

Infusion  of  yellow  cin- 

Indigotin 

1536 

chona 

1179 

Infusa 

1175 

Infusions 

1175 

Infusion 

893 

Infusum  angusturae 

1177 

Infusion  jars  of  Alsop 

Infiisum  anthemidis 

1177 

and  Squire 

1176 

Infusum  aurantii 

1178 

Infusion  of  angustura 

1177 

Infusum  bucco 

1178 

Infusion  of  bearberry 

1185 

Infusum  buchu 

1178 

Infusion  of  buchu 

1178 

Infusum  calumbaa 

1178 

Infusion  of  calumbo 

1178 

Infusum  capsici 

1179 

Infusion  of  capsicum 

1179 

Infusum  caryophylli 

1179 

Infusion  of  cascarilla 

1179 

Infusum  cascarillsB 

1179 

Infusion  of  catechu 

1179 

Infusum    catechu   com- 

Infusion  of  catechu,  com 

. 

positum 

1179 

pound 

1179 

Infusum  chiratie 

1179 

Infusion   of  Cayenne 

Infusum  cinchonee  1179 

,1180 

pepper 

1179 

Infusum  cinchonue  com- 

Infusion  of  chamomile 

1177 

positum 

1180 

Infusion  of  chiretta 

1179 

Infusum  cinchonse  flavae  1179 

Infusion  of  cloves 

1179 

Infusum   cinchonea    ru- 

Infusion  of  columbo 

1178 

brsB 

1180 

Infusion  of  cusparia 

1177 

Infusum  colombsB 

1178 

Infusion  of  dandelion 

1185 

Infusum  cusparias 

1177 

Infusum  cusso 
Infusum  digitalis 
Infusum  dulcamar89 
Infusum  ergotoB 
Infusum  eupatorii 


1180 
1181 
1181 
1181 
1181 


Infusum  gentiauae  com- 

positum  1181 

Infusum  humuli  1182 

Infusum  juniperi  1182 

Infusum  kramerias  1182 

Infusum  lini  compositum  1182 

Infusum  lupuli  1182 

Infusum  maticae  1182 

Infusum  pareiroe  1182 

Infusum  picis  liquidae  1182 
Infusum  pruni  Virgini- 

anaa  1183 
Infusum  quassias  1183 
Infusum  rhei  1188 
Infusum  rosae  acidum  1184 
Infusum  rosae  composi- 
tum 1184 
Infusum  salvias  1184 
Infusum  sassafras   me- 

duUie  1243 

Infusum  senegas  1184 

Infusum  sennas  1184 

Infusum  serpentariae  1185 

Infusum  spigeliaa  1185 

Infusum  tabaci  1185 

Infusum  taraxaci  1185 

Infusum  ulmi  1244 

Infusum  uvae  ursi  1 1 85 

Infusum  valerianas  1185 

Infusum  zingiberis  1186 

Ink  1010 

Inkomankomo  396 
Inosite                         725,  732 

Insect  powder,  Persian  1537 

Inspissated  infusions  1177 

Inula  466 

Inula  helenium  406 

Inulin  467 
Inverse  sugar             726,  782 

lodate  of  potassa  1537 

Iodic  acid  470 

Iodic  alimentation  475 

Iodide  of  ammonium  1587 

Iodide  of  antimony  1638 

Iodide  of  arsenic  1016 
Iodide    of    arsenic    and 

mercury,  solution  of  1193 

Iodide  of  barium  1538 

Iodide  of  cadmium  176 

Iodide  of  ethyl  1529 

Iodide  of  gold  1522 

Iodide  of  iron  1135 
Iodide  of  iron,  solution 

of  1369 

Iodide  of  iron,  gyrup  o*  1369 

Iodide  of  lead  1276 

Iodide  of  manganese  1552 

Iodide  of  mercury  1165 

Iodide  of  potassium  1296 

Iodide  of  silver  1538 

Iodide  of  sodium  1538 
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Iodide  of  starch  1589 
Iodide  of  sulphate   of 

quinia  1319 
Iodide  of  sulphur  ISM 
Iodide  of  zinc  1539 
Iodides  of  calomel  1540 
Iodine  467 
Iodine  baths  47<i 
Iodine,  bisulphuret  of  1860 
Iodine  caustic  470 
Iodine,  compound  solu- 
tion of  1206 
Iodine,  compound  tinc- 
ture of  '1400 
Iodine  inhalation  478 
Iodine,  liniment  of  477,  1188 
Iodine  lotion  476 
Iodine,  Lugol's  solutionii 

of  476 
Iodine,  oxide  of  470 
Iodine,  rubefacient  solu- 
tion of  476 
Iodine,  tincture  of  1399 
lodinium  467 
lodism  472 
Iodized  camphor  479 
Iodized  collodion  1048 
Iodized  glycerin  419,  477 
Iodized  oil  475 
lodochlorides  of  mer- 
cury 1640 
Iodoform  1540 
lodoformam  1540 
Iodohydrargyr«,te  of  po- 
tassium 1541 
lodo-quinia,  sulphate  of  1819 
lodo-tannin  470,  1542 
lodous  acid  470 
lodum  467 
lonidium  ipecacuanha  484 
lonidiuui  marcucci  484,  1542 
lonidium  microphyllum  484 
lonidium  parriflorum 

484,  1542 

Ipecacuan  480 

Ipecacuanha  480 
Ipecacuanha,  American 

878,  416 
Ipecacuanha,  amyla- 
ceous 488 
Ipecacuanha,  black  488 
Ipeoacuiii  '  T'  ;riaii  483 
Ipecacti  .  •'  878 
Ipocacii  1  led  48S 
Ipecncu  lated  488 
Ipecftcui:  0  488 
Ipecacuanhas,  noa^oflloi* 

nal  488 

IpeoAcunnhie  acid  482 

Ipomtpa  jnlapa  488 

Ipomsea  macrorrbisA  487 

I  pom  (c  a  purga  488 

Ipointcii  turpethum  1170 

Iridin  or  irij^in  487 

Iris  Florontina  486 

Iris  fuetidissima  486 


Iris  Oermanicft  485 

Iris  pseudo-acorus  485 

Iris  tuberosa  485,  1527 

Iris  versicolor  486 

Irish  moss  249 

Iron  389 

Iron,  albuminate  of  1457 
Iron  alums  1129 

Iron,  nmmoniated  1459 

Iron,  aramonio-chlorido 

of  1459 

Iron,  aramonio-citrate  of  1128 
Iron,  ammonio-tartrate 

of  1130 

Iron  and  alumina,  sul- 
phate of  1606 
Iron  and  ammonia,  sul- 
phate of  1129 
Iron  and  magnesia,  ci- 
trate of  1496 
Iron  and  potAssa  albu- 
minate of                       1456 
Iron   and   potassa,    sul- 
phate of                          1129 
Iron   and   potassa,  tar- 
trate of                          1180 
Iron  and  quinia,  citrate 

of  1182 

Iron  and  soda,  albumin- 
ate of  1457 
Iron,  arseniate  of  1124 
Iron,  black  oxide  of  391 
Iron,  bromide  of  1477 
Iron  by  hydrogen  1149 
Iron,  carbazotate  of  1486 
Iron,  carbonate  of,  with 

sugar  1125 

Iron,  carburet  of  1487 

Iron,  chloride  of  1126 

Iron,  citrate  of  1128 

Iron,    commercial    sul- 

phate  of  1147 

Iron,  dried  sulphate  of  1148 
Iron,  ferrocyanide  of  1184 
Iron  filings  898 

Iron,    granulated    ful- 

phate*  of  1140 

Iron,  impalpable  powder 

of  893.  1149 

Iron  in  fine  powder 
Iron,  iodide  of  l  i     > 

Iron,  lactate  of  11  {? 

Iron,  magnetic  oxide  of  1140 
Iron,  perchloride  of  1126 

Iron,  pornxidc  of  1 141 

Iron,  phosphate  of  1141 

Iron  plaster  \Ot\H 

Iron,  potasaio^tartntieof  118o 
Iron,  powder  of  1149 

Iron,   prteipit«C«4  o«r- 

bonate  of  1146 

Iron*  preparationi  of  1128 
Iron,  protoxide  of  890 

Iron,  Querenne'i  1149 

Iron,  ro<l  oxide  of  1146 

Iron,  reduced  1149 


Iron,  saccharated  earbo- 

nate  of  1125 

Iron,  sesquichloride  of    1126 

Iron,  scsquioxide  of         891, 

1141,  114& 

Iron,  solution  of  citrate 

of  1198 

Iron,  solution  of  iodide 

of  1369 

Iron,  solution  of  nitrate 

of  1198 

Iron,   solution    of    per- 
chloride of  1200 
Iron,  solution  of  subsul- 

phate  of  1202 

Iron,  solution  of  tersul- 

phate  of  1203 

Iron,  subcarbonate  of      1145 
Iron  sulphate  of  1146 

Iron,  sulphuret  of  1607 

Iron,  syrup  of  iodide  of  1868 
Iron,  table  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  892 
Iron,  tannate  of  1610 
Iron,  tartarated  1130 
Iron,  tartrate  of  protox- 
ide of  1131 
Iron,  teroxide  of  391 
Iron,  tincture  of  acetate 

of  1462 

Iron,  tincture  of  chloride 

of  1894 

Iron,  tincture  of  muriate 

of  1894 

Iron,  yalerianate  of         1619 
Iron,  wine  of  148<l 

Iron  wire  898 

Isatis  tinctorin  1543 

Isinglass  463 

Isis  nobilis  1608 

leonandra  gutta  431 

Issue-peas         160,  486,  1527 
Ivory-black  'I 

iTraie  1      > 

Uj  !.:■; 

Itj  gum  1   -  '• 


Jaen  bark 

264,987 

J^gg^ry 

726 

Jalap 

487 

Jalap,  fusiform 

480 

Jalap,  light 

480 

Jalap,  male 

480 

490 

Jalap,  reain  of 

1826 

Jalap,  roee-ecented 

490 

Jalapa 

487 

Jalapa  resina 

1826 

Jalapio  add  (noU) 

490 

Jalapin 

480 

Jalapinol  (note) 

490 

Jamaica  dogwood 

1686 

Jamaica  finger 
Jamaion  kino 

871 

497 

1678 


Index, 


Jamaica  pepper  647 

Jamaica  sarsaparilla  750 
Jamaicina  1478 

James's  powder  1307 

Jamestown  weed  808 

Janipba  manihot  536,  825 
Japan  camphor  194 

Japan  sago  733 

Japan  varnish  1456 

Japan  wax  241 

Japanese  isinglass  465 

Japanese  pepper  864 

Jargonelle  pear  essence  1516 
Jasmine,  common  white  1569 
Jasminum  grandiflorum  1569 
Jasminum  officinale  1568 

Jasminum  sambac  1569 

Jataraansi  1608 

Jatropha  curcas  1469 

Jatropha  elastica  1484 

Jatropha  manihot  826 

Jatropha  multifida  1470 

Jatropha  oil  147U 

Java  cardamom  216 

Javelle's  water  1493 

Jeffersonia  diphylla  1542 
Jellies  1543 

Jelly,  vegetable  220 

Jerusalem  cherry  358 

Jerusalem  oak  245,  246 

Jervina  851 

Jesuits'  drops  1387 

Jesuits'  powder  297 

Jewell's  hydrosublimate 

of  mercury  1159 

Jewel- weed  1534 

Juglans  491,  1488 

Juglans  cathartica  492 

Juglans  cinerea  492 

Juglans  nigra  492 

Juglans  regia  491 

Juices  1868 

Juice  of  broom  1858 

Juice  of  hemlock  1858 

Juice  of  taraxacum  1368 

Jujuba  1624 

Jujube  paste  12,  1624 

Juniper  493 

Juniperin  494 

Juniperus  493 

Juniperus  communis  493 

Juniperus  depressa  493 

Juniperus  lycia  1569 

Juniperus  oxycedrus  1568 
Juniperus  sabina  723 

Juniperus  Virginiana494,  723 


K 

Kaempferia  rotunda  1624 

Kali  purum  1277 

Kalium  666 

Kalmia  angustifolia  1543 

Kalmia  glauca  1543 

Kalmia  latifolia  1548 


Kameela 

Kassu 

Kava  or  kawa 

Kawine 

Kekune  oil 

Kelp 

Kempferid 

Kentish's  ointment 

Kermes  mineral 

Kiew 


718 

235 

541 

641 

1457 

468,  789 

1518 

1190 

985 

1659 


Kinate  of  cinchonia  283,  292 

Kinate  of  quinia  283,  292 

King's  yellow  1571 

Kinic  acid  283,  292 

Kino  495 

Kino,  African  498 

Kino,  Botany  Bay  499 

Kino,  Caracas  497 

Kino,  East  India  496 

Kino,  Jamaica  497 
Kino,  South  American      497 

Kino,  West  India  497 

Kinoic  acid  497 

Kinoile  293 

Kinol  1462 

Kinone  293 

Kino-red  497 

Kinovic  acid  285,  293 

Kinovic  bitter  285,  293 

Kinovin  293 

Knot-grass  1474 

Knot-root  1500 
Knotty-rooted  figwort      1597 

Kola  nuts  1605 

Koossine  171 

Koosso  170 

Krameria  500 

Krameria  ixina  501 
Kramcria-tannic  acid         602 

Krameria  triandra  501 

Krameric  acid  602 

Krimea  rhubarb  705 

Kukue  oil  1457 


Labarraque's  disinfect- 
ing liquid  1219 
Labdanum  1643 
Labrador  tea  1646 
Laburnic  acid  1609 
Laburnin  1509 
Laburnum  1509 
Lac  1544 
Lac  ammoniaci  1228 
Lac  assafoetidae  1229 
Lac  Bulphuris  1359 
Lacca  in  placentis  1544 
Laccin  1544 
Lachryma  scammony  758 
Lacmus  1649 
Lactate  of  iron  1137 
Lactate  of  lime  40 
Lactate  of  manganese  1663 
Lactate  of  quinia  287 
Lactate  of  zinc  40,  1545 


Lactic  acid 

39 

Lactide 

40 

Lactin 

726,  732 

Lactose 

782 

Lactuca 

503 

Lactuca  altissima 

508 

Lactuca  elongata 

608 

Lactuca  sativa 

503 

Lactuca  scariola 

507 

Lactuca  virosa 

508,  612 

Lactucarium 

503 

Lactucerin 

506 

Lactucic  acid 

506 

Lactiicin 

505 

Lactucone 

606 

Ladanum 

1543 

Ladies'  mantle 

1457 

Ladies'  slipper 

347 

Lady  Webster's  pills  1265 
Lscvo-tartaric  acid  62 

Lake  water  129 

Lakes  309,  1545 

Laminaria  bulbosa  468 

Laminaria  digitata  468 

Laminaria  saccharina  468 
Lampblack  212 

Lamps,  alcoholic  885 

Lana  philosophica  1444 

Lancaster  blackdrop  913 

Lapilli  cancrorum  1500 

Lapis  bezoar  occidentalis 

1473 
Lapis  bezoar  orientalis  1473 
Lapis  calaminaris  1482 

Lapis  divinus  345 

Lapis  infernalis  1011 

Lapis  lazuli  1617 

Lappa  607 

Lappa  major  607 

Lappa  minor  507 

Larch  bark  831 

Larch,  European  881 

Lard  67 

Lard,  benzinated  1416 

Large-flowering  spurge  376 
Larix  cedrus  533 

Larix  Europaea  538,  830 

Larixine  831 

Larixinic  acid  831 

Larkspur  348 

Laudanum  1403 

Laudanum,  denarcotized  1404 
Laudanum,  Rousseau's  1437 
Laudanum,  Sydenham's  1436 
Laurel  1543 

Laurie  acid  607 

Lauro-cerasus  508 

Laurus  benzoin  1471 

Laurus  camphora  192 

Laurus  cassia  301,  302 

Laurus  cinnamomum  301 

Laurus  culilawan  1507 

Laurus  nobilis  1645 

Laurus  pichurim  1584 

Laurus  sassafras  754 

Lavandula  509 
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Lavandula  spica 

509 

Lavandula  vera 

609 

Lavender 

509 

Lavender  water 

1349 

Lawsonia  inermis 

1546 

Lazulite 

1617 

Lead 

653 

Lead,  acetate  of 

656 

Lead,  as  a  poison 

655 

Lead,  carbonate  of  658 
Lead,    diluted    solution 

of  subacetate  of  1211 

Lead,  dioxide  of  664 

Lead,  glass  of  15'J0 

Lead,  iodide  of  1276 

Lead,  nitrate  of  661 

Lead,  oxide  of  662 

Lead  plaster  1071 

Lead,  preparations  of  1276 
Lead,  protoxide  of  654,  602 
Lead,  red  654,  663 
Lead,  red  oxide  of  654,  663 
Lead,  semivitrified  oxide 

of  662 
Lead,  sesquioxide  ot  654 
Lead,  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  1200 
Lead,  sugar  of  666 
Lead,  table  of  the  pre- 
parations of  655 
Lead,  tannate  of  1610 
Lead,  white  658 
Lead-water  1211 
Lead  wort  1586 
Leather  flower  1496 
Leather  wood  1511 
Lecanora  tartarea  1540 
Lccanoric  acid  1549 
Lecithin  1576 
Ledoyen's  disinfecting 

fluid  661 

Ledum  latifolium  1546 

Ledum  palustrc  1646 

Leech,  mechanical  446 

Leeches  441 

Leeches,  danger  from  446 

Leek  1646 

Lee's  New  London  pills  89 

Lee's  Windham  pills  89 

Lemon  juice  512 

Lemon  peel  612 

Lemon  syrup  1872 

Lemons  612 

Lenitive  electuary  1052 

Lontisk  689 

I.oontice  thalictroides  1488 

L)<<inirus  cardiaca  1646 

1 It. .don  taraxacum  826 

I --]  ird'j*  bane  1"" 

I.'l.lolite  51 

(-<  j'la  mercurialis  4' 

Loptandra  51 

lioptandra  purpurea  51 

Leptan<lra  Virginica  51 

Leptandnn  51 

LeUuco  60d 


Lettuce,  acrid  603 

Lettuce  opium  606 

Lettuce,  strong-scented     608 
Lettuce,  wild  503 

Leucol  1462 

Levigation  879 

Levant  wormseed  743 

Levulose  632,  732 

Liatris  o<loratissima         1615 
Liatris  scariosa  1546 

j  Liatris  spicata  1546 

Liatris  squarrosa  1546 

Lichen  Islaudicus  243 

Lichenin  244 

Lichstearic  acid  244,  1560 
Liebig's  distillatory  ap- 
paratus 889 
Life-everlasting  1464,  1521 
Light  Calisaya  bark  270 
Light  jalap  489 
Light  magnesia  1223 
Light  oil  of  wine  968 
Lignum  colubrinum  562 
Lignum  vitse  428 
Ligulin  1547 
Ligusticum  levisticum  1546 
Ligustrin  1547 
Ligustrum  vulgare  1547 
Lilac,  common  1609 
Lilacin  1609 
Lilium  bulbiferum  1547 
Lilium  candidum  1547 
Lily,  common  white  1547 
Lily  of  the  valley  1501 
Lima  bark  264,  267 
Limatura  ferri  393 
Lime  184 
Lime,  bone-phosphate  of  1032 
Lime,  carbonate  of  836 
Lime,  chloride  of  183 
Lime,  chlorinated  185 
Lime,  hydrosulphate  of  1607 
Lime,  hypochlorite  of  186 
Lime  liniment  1187 
Lime,  muriate  of  183 
Lime  ointment  184 
Lime,  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  1080 
Lime,  precipitated  phos- 
phate of  1031 
Lime,  preparations  of  1030 
Lime,  saccharate  of  1197 
Lime,  solution  of  chlo- 
rinated 1107 
Lime,   Bolntion  of  ma- 

riate  of  1196 

Lime,  syrup  of  1197 

Limes  512 

•  -     'one  836 


j  Ling 


at«r 

1196 

■s 

612 

«*  cortex 

612 

><  olenm 

681 

im  aureus 

612 

V  vulgaris 

1465 

684 

Lini  farina  614 

Lini  oleum  582 

Lini  semen  514 

Liniment,  anodyn?  1188 

j  Liniment,  mercurial  ll88 
Liniment  of  aconite  1186 

Liniment  of  ammonia  1186 
Liniment  of  belladonna  1187 
Liniment  of  camphor  1187 
Liniment  of  cantharides  llSi 
Liniment  of  chloroform  1 188 
Liniment  of  croton  oil  1188 
Liniment  of  iodine  1188 

Liniment  of  mercury  1 188 
Liniment  of  opium  1 188 

Liniment  of  turpentine  1189 
Liniment  of  turpentine 

and  acetic  acid  1190 

Liniment,  volatile  1186 

Linimenta  1186 

Liniments  1186 

Linimentum  aconiti  1186 
Linimentum  ammonias  1186 
Linimentum  arcaii  1419 

Linimentum  belladonnae  1187 
Linimentum  calcis  1187 

Linimentum  camphoraa  1187 
Linimentum  camphorse 

compositum  1187 

Linimentum  cantharidis  1187 
Linimentum  chloroformi  1188 
Linimentum  crotonis  1188 
Linimentum  hydrargyri  1188 
Linimentum  iodi  1188 

Linimentum  opii  1188 

Linimentum  suponis  1189 
Linimentum    saponis 

camphoratum  1189 

Linimentum    terebin- 

thinte  1189 

Linimentum  terebintbi- 

naa  aceticum  1194 

Linin  1548 

Linolein  583 

Linseed  614 

Linseed  meal  614 

Linseed  oil  682 

Linseed  poultice  1087 

Lint  1547 

Linum  514 

Linum  catharticum  1648 

Linum  usitatissimum  614 
Lion's  foot  1687 

Liquefaction  887,  898 

Liquid  extract  of  bael  1109 
Liquid  extract  of  ergot  1118 
Licjuid  ••xiriuM  of  fern  1114 
Li.|ni<l  oxinict  of  opium  1116 

Li'       '    t  of  paroira  1116 

Li  I  of  yellow 

nil 

Li  ^            811,  1548 

Li  ^!f^nJr^n       1M9 

Li  Ml 

L.  . 
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Liquidamber 

1548 

Liquorice  root 

421 

M 

^iquores 

1190 

Liriodendrin 

518 

Mace                           554 

,  557 

Liquor  ammonite 

997 

Liriodendron 

517 

Maceration 

893 

Liquor  amraoniae  accta- 

Liriodendron  tulipifera 

517 

Macis                           65^ 

,  557 

tis 

1190 

Lisbon  diet  drink 

1062 

McMunn's  elixir 

1404 

Liquor    ammonioD    for- 

Lisbon  sarsaparilla 

751 

Macropiper  methysticum  541 

tior 

97 

Litharge 

662 

Macrotys  racemosa 

250 

Liquor    antimonii    ter- 

Litharge  plaster 

1071 

Madagascar  cardamom 

217 

chloridi 

1192 

Lithargyrum 

662 

Madar 

1483 

Liquor  arsenicalis 

1214 

Lithia 

516 

Madder 

715 

Liquor  arsenici  chloridi 

1492 

Lithia,  carbonate  of 

515 

Madeira  wine 

856 

Liquor  arsenici  et   hy- 

Lithia,  citrate  of 

I?;?,?. 

Mafurra  tallow 

004 

drnrgyri  iodidi 

1193 

LithioB  carbonas 

515 

Magenta 

1498 

Liquor  atropise 

1194 

Lithiae  citras 

1222 

Magistery  of  bismuth 

1027 

Liquor  barii  chloridi 

1194 

Lithium 

516 

Magnesia 

1222 

Liquor  bismuthi 

1028 

Lithospermum  officinale  1649 

Magnesia,  acetate  of 

1452 

Liquor  calcii  chloridi 

1195 

Lithospermum   tinctori 

- 

Magnesia  alba 

523 

Liquor  calcis 

1196 

um 

1458 

Magnesia,  calcined 

1225 

Liquor  calcis  chloratse 

1197 

Litmus 

1549 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of 

523 

Liquor  calcis  sacchara- 

Litmus-paper 

1550 

Magnesia,  Dinneford's 

625 

tU3 

1197 

Live  oak 

695 

Magnesia,  Ellis's 

1224 

Liquor  chlori 

1002 

Liver  of  sulphur 

1302 

Magnesia,  heavy  carbo- 

Liquor ferri  citratis 

1198 

Liverwort 

439 

nate  of 

523 

Liquor  fei-ri  iodidi 

1369 

Lixiviation 

893 

Magnesia,  Henry's 

1223 

Liquor  ferri  nitratis 

1198 

Lobelia 

518 

Magnesia,  Husband's 

1224 

Liquor  ferri  perchloridi 

1200 

Lobelia  cardinalis 

621 

Magnesia  levis 

1223 

Liquor  ferri  pernitratis 

1198 

Lobelia  inflata 

519 

Magnesia,  muriate  of 

14.93 

Liquor  ferri  subsulpha- 

Lobelia  syphilitica 

521 

Magnesia,  preparations 

tis 

1202 

Lobelic  acid 

519 

of 

1222 

Liquor  ferri  tersulpha- 

Lobelina 

519 

Magnesia,  solution  of 

tis 

1203 

Loblolly  pine 

829 

citrate  of 

1207 

Liquor  gutta-perchae 

1204 

Local  remedies 

2 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of 

526 

Liquor    hydrargyri   ni- 

Locust tree 

1594 

MagnesiaD  acetas 

1452 

tratis 

1205 

Logan's  plaster 

1073 

Magnesite  carbonas 

623 

Liquor    hydrargyri   ni- 

Logwood 

434 

Magnesioe  carbonas pon- 

tratis  acidus 

1205 

Lolium  temulentum 

1550 

derosum 

523 

Liquor  iodinii  composi- 

Long  pepper 

649 

Magnesiae  citratis  liquor 

1207 

tus 

1206 

Long-leaved  pine 

829 

Magnesioe  sulphas 

526 

Liquor  magnesias  citra 

- 

Lonicera  caprifolium 

1550 

Magnesii  chloridum 

1493 

tis 

1207 

Loosestrife 

1551 

Magnesite 

527 

Liquor  morphiae  hydro- 

Lotio  flava 

1153 

Magnesium 

1225 

chloratis 

1208 

Lotio  nigra 

1159 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron 

1140 

Liquor    morphias   muri- 

Lovage 

1546 

Magnetic  pyrites 

394 

atis 

1208 

Loxa  bark 

264 

Magnolia 

628 

Liquor  morphiae  sulpha- 

Lozenges 

1411 

Magnolia  acuminata 

528 

tis 

1209 

Lunar  caustic 

1011 

Magnolia  glauca        116,  62a 

Liquor     opii     composi- 

Lungwort 

,1589 

Magnolia  grandiflora 

628 

tus 

1404 

Lupulin                       448,  521 

Magnolia  tripetala 

529 

Liquor  plumbi   subace- 

Lupulina                    448,  521 

Maguey 

1455 

tatis 

1209 

Lupuline 

449 

Mahogany  tree 

ir.'^8 

Liquor  plumbi   subace- 

Lupulite 

449 

Mahy's  plaster 

Hu  I 

tatis  dilutus 

1211 

Lupulus 

447 

Maidenhair 

14.-.3 

Liquor  potassae 

1211 

Luteolin 

1592 

Maize 

it;-3 

Liquor  potassae  arseni- 

Lutes 

891 

Malabathri  folia 

3v<2 

tis 

1214 

Lycia,  lycin,  or  lycina 

1551 

Malambo  bark 

1551 

Liquor  potassae  chlori- 

Lyciura 

167 

Malamide 

90 

natoe 

1498 

Lycium  barbarura 

1550 

Malamidic  acid 

90 

Liquor  potassae  citratis 

Lycoperdon  proteus 

1501 

Malate  of  iron 

711 

1210 

1231 

Lycopodium 

521 

Malate  of  lime 

1615 

Liquor  potassae  perman 

Lycopodium  clavatnm 

622 

Malate  of  manganese 

ganatis 

1217 

Lycopus 

622 

711, 

1553 

Liquor  sodae 

1218 

Lycopus  EuropaBUS 

622 

Male  fern 

896 

Liquor  sodae  arseniatis 

1218 

Lycopus  Virginicua 

622 

Male  jalap 

489 

Liquor  sodae  chlorinatae  1219 

Lythrum  salicaria 

1651 

Male  nutmeg 

556 

Liquor  strychniae 

1221 

Lytta 

200 

Male  orchis 

1594 

Liquorice 

382 

Lytta  Nuttalli 

207 

Malegueta  pepper 

217 

Indet, 
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Malio  acid  711 

Mallaguetta  pepper  217 

Mallow,  common  1551 

Malt  446 

Malt  vinegar  15 

Maltha  1580 

Malva  1561 

Malva  alcea  90 

MaWa  moscbata  553 

Malva  rotundifolia  15o2 

M;ilv;i  sylvestrig  1551 

M  i'..v;\  opium  615 

Mauiarin  orange  149 

Mandioca  825 

Mandragora  1552 

Mandragora  officinalis     1552 
Mandrake  664,  1552 

Manganese  529,  1552 

Manganese,  carbonate  of  1 553 
Manganese,  iodide  of  1552 
Manganese,  lactate  of  1553 
Manganese,  malatc  of  1553 
Manganese,  oxide  of  629 
Manganese,  phosphate  of  1553 
Manganese,  sulphate  of  531 
Manganese,  tartrate  of  1553 
Manganesii  binoxidum  529 
Manganesii  oxidam  ni- 
grum 529 
Manganesii  peroxidum  529 
Manganesii  sulphas  531 
Manganesium  1552 
Manganic  acid  630 
Mangostana  mangifer  1536 
Manna  532 
Manna  canulata  534 
Mannite  635,  732 
Maple  sugar  726 
Maracaybo  bark  276 
Maranta  635 
Maranta  allouva  536 
Maranta  arundinacea  535 
Maranta  galanga  151^ 
Maranta  Indica  6''' 
Maranta  nobilis  6<'i0 
Marble  638 
Marchantia  440 
Margaric  acid  667,  744 
Margarin  68,  667,  668,  744 
Marine  acid  41 
Marjoram,  common  1670 
Marjoram,  sweet  167" 
M  arm  or  b'-'>~ 
M"--»=—  6:i.-- 
M  vtilgare  638 
M.  .iicgar  015 
Marsh  parsley  15'.' 
Marsh  roscm.'iry  8'' 
Marsh  tea  15) 
Marsh  trefoil  1.")' 
Marsh  water  llil» 
Marsh  water-cress  1564 
Mar«iii  '^  m(  for  arteoic  38 
M.  V  80 
Ml  Hips  1140 
Martin's  cancer  powder  1671 
106 


Maruta  cotula 

Marygold 

Massicot 

Massoy  bark 

Masterwort  1627, 

Mastic 

Mastiche 

Masticin 

M alias  bark 

Maticin 

Matico 

Matonia 

Matricaria 

Matricaria  chamomilla 
121 

Matricaria  parthenium 

Matricaria  parthenoides 

Matrimony  vine 

May-apple 

May-apple,  resin  of 

Mayflower 

May-weed 

Mead 

Meadow  anemone 

Meadow-saffron 

Meadow-sweet 

Mealy  starwort 

Measurement,  approxi- 
mate 

Measures  and  weights 
875, 

Meat  biscuit 

Meat-juice,  preserved 

Mecca  senna 

Mechanical  division 

Mechanical  leech 

Mechoacan 

Mcconic  acid 

Mcconin 

Mcdeola  Virginica 

Medicated  prunes 

Medicated  syrups 
I  tod  vinegars 
led  waters 

.Sicmciited  wines 

Medicinal    hydrocyanic 
acid 

Medicines  and  drugs  not 
officinal 

Mel 

Mel  boracii 

^^  ■    ■   !>uratum 
{lumatum 

Mel  sodtD  boratis 

Mi'lftlciirrx  caluDuli 

ifolia 

:l 

.Oil  U-ucudcndron 

ica  minor 
M  iridifolia 

M.  ni 

Mc......,.^;.lc 

Melampyrum  nemoro< 

turn 
MelUaio  aold 


831 

1483 

663 

802 

1534 

539 

539 

540 

1551 

641 

640 

217 

642 

,642 

1589 

1589 

1550 

664 

1326 

1512 

330 

860 

1462 

310 

800 

78 

1638 

1633 

1564 

1554 

772 

877 

445 

489 

628 

623 

1554 

1053 

1363 

910 

990 

1438 

926 

1451 

648 

1227 

1226 

1220 

1227 

1227 

677 

677 

677 

577 

678 

677 

488 

726 

726 
730 


Melia  azedarach 

Melilot 

Melilotus  officinalis 

Melissa 

Melissa  officinalis 

Melissic  acid 

Melissine 


163 
1555 
1555 
544 
544 
23» 
239 


Melitose  533,  725,  732 

Melizetose  633,  725,  732 

Mellita  1226 

Meloe  majalis  201 

Meloe  niger  200 

Meloe  proscarabaeus  201 

Meloe  trianthemsB  201 

Menispermin  300 

Menispermum  Cana- 

dense  1555 

Menispermum  cocculus  305 
Menispermum  palmatum  189 
Mentha  piperita  54o 

Mentha  pulegium  545 

Mentha  viridis  546 

Menthene  1254 

Menyanthes  trifoliala  1555 
Menyanthin  1555 

Mercurial  liniment  1188 

Mercurial  ointment  1419 

Mercurial  pills     ,  1272 

Mercurial  plaster  1008 

Mercurialin  1556 

Mercurialis  annua  1556 

Mercurialis  perennis  1556 
Mercurius  450 

Mercury  450 

Mercury,  acid  nitrate  of  1205 
Mercury,  ammoniated  1172 
Mercury     and     quinia, 

chloride  of  149S 

Mercury,  bibromide  of  1477 
Mercury,  bichloride  of  1152 
Mercury,  bicyanide  of  1162 
Mercury,  biniodide  of  1103 
Mercury,  binoxide  of  1168 
Mercury,  bisulphurct  of  1171 
Mercury,  black  oxide  of  11G8 
Mercury,  black  sulphu- 

retof  1172,1476 

Mercury,  bromides  of  1477 
Mercury,  corrosive  chlo- 
ride of  1152 
Mercury,  cyanide  of  1102 
Mercury,  cyanuret  of  11G2 
Mercury,  effects  of  453 
Mercury,   green   iodide 

of  1166 

Merotiry,      hydroiubli- 

matc  of  1159 

Mercury,  iodide  of  1166 

Mercury,  mild  chloride 

of  1167 

Mercury,     preparations 

of  116£ 

Mercurjr,  protiodide  of  1164 
Mercury,   protobromide 

of  1477 

Mercury,  prussiate  of     1162 


16S2 
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Mercury,  red  roJide  of  1168 

Mercury,  red  oxide  of  1166 
Mercury,  red  sulphurei 

of  1171 
Mercury,  solution  of  per- 

nitrate  of  1205 
Mercury,  sulphate  of 

1158,  1169 
Mercury,   table   of   the 

preparations  of  455 
Mercury  with  chalk  1174 
Mercury,     yellow    sul- 
phate of  1170 
Mesembryanthemum 

crystallinum  1556 
Mesenna  1556 
Mesquite  gum  1556 
Metacinnameine  156 
Metagummic  acid  10 
Metamorphia  617 
Metaphosphoric  acid  52 
Metastannic  acid  1614 
Methyl  804 
Methylamin  619 
Methylated  spirit  805 
Methylbrucia  1356 
Methylcaprinol  1257 
Methylconia  319 
Methylic  alcohol  803 
Methylic  chloroform  958 
Methylic  narcotina  619 
Methylsalicylic  acid  1252 
Methylstrychnia  1350 
Methysticin  541 
Metroxylon  sagu  733 
Mezereon  546 
Mezereum  546 
Mezquite  gum  1556 
Mica  616 
Mica  panis  386 
Microderma  13 
Mikania  guaco  1523 
Mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury 1157 
Milder  common  caustic  1279 
Milfoil  16 
Milium  solis  1549 
Milk  of  ammoniac  1228 
Milk  of  assafetida  1229 
Milk  of  lime  184 
Milk  of  sulphur  1369 
Milk-weed  377,  1467 
Mimosa  Nilotica  6 
Mimo-tannic  acid  236 
Mimulus  Moschatus  553 
Mindererus,  spirit  of  1190 
Mineral,  ethiops  1476 
Mineral,  kermes  985 
Mineral  tar  1580 
Mineral,  turpeth  1170 
Mineral  water  995 
Mineral  waters  130 
Mineral  yellow  1577 
Minium  654,  663 
Mint  546 
Missouri  grape  855 


Mistletoe  1620 

Mistura  ammoniaci  1228 

Mistura  amygdalte  1228 

Mistura  assafoetidsB  1229 

Mistura  chloroform!  1230 
Mistura  creasoti  1230 

Mistura  cretce  1230 

Mistura  ferri  composita  1230 
Mistura       glycyrrhiiae 

composita  1231 

Mistura  guaiaci  1231 

Mistura  potassas  citratis 

1217,  1231 
Mistura  scammonii  1231 

Mistura     spiritfts     vini 

Gallici  806 

Misturaa  1228 

Mitchella  repens  1557 

Mithridate  1051 

Mixture,  brandy  806 

Mixture,  brown  1231 

Mixture,  chalk  1230 

Mixture,  creasote  1230 

Mixture,  guaiac  1231 

Mixture,  neutral  1218,  1630 
Mixture  of  almond  1228 

Mixture  of  ammoniac  1228 
Mixture  of  assafetida  1229 
Mixture  of  citrate  of  po- 

tassse  1216,  1231 

Mixture   of  iron,  com- 
pound 1230 
Mixture    of    liquorice, 

compound  1231 

Mixture,  oleaginous  1630 
Mixture,  scammony  1231 
Mixtures  1228 

Moccasin  plant  347 

Mocha  aloes  86 

Mocha  senna  771 

Mode  of  administering 

medicines  1626 

Molasses  724,  729,  731 

Mole-plant  1568 

Momordica  balsamina  1557 
Momordica  elaterium  361 
Monarda  549 

Monarda  punctata  549 

Monesia  1557 

Monesin  1557 

Monkshood  63 

Monohydrated  nitric  acid  45 
Monolein  568 

Monomargarin  568 

Monsel's  solution  1202 

Monsel's  persulphate  of 

iron  1202 

Montpellier  scammony  760 
Moonseed  1555 

Mori  succus  549 

Morin  1518 

Moringa  apttSta  1568 

Moringa  pterygosperma  1568 
Moritannic  acid  1518 

Morphia  617,  1232 

Morphia,  acetate  of        1238 


Morphia,  hydrochlorate 

of  1289 

Morphia,  muriate  of        1289 
Morphia,     preparations 

of  1282 

Morphia,  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  1208 
Morphia,  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  1209 
Morphia,  sulphate  of  1241 
Morphia  suppositories  1362 
Morphias  acetas  1238 
Morphice  hydrochloras  1239 
MorphisB  murias  1239 
Morphiae  sulphas  1241 
Morrhua  Americana  583,  584 
Morrhua  vulgaris  588 
Morrhuaa  oleum  583 
Mortars  878 
Morus  alba  550 
Morus  nigra  549 
Morus  rubra  560 
Morus  tinctoria  1518 
Moschus  550 
Moschus  factitius  1561 
Moschus  moschiferus  550 
Motherwort  1546 
Mountain  ash  1602 
Mountain  damson  778 
Mountain  laurel  1543 
Mountain  mahogany  1473 
Mountain  rhubarb  719 
Mountain-tea  408 
Moussache  826 
Moxa  1558 
Mucedineae  388 
Mucilage  514,  1242 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  1242 
Mucilage  of  sassafras  1248 
Mucilage  of  slippery  elm 

bark  1244 

Mucilage  of  starch  1248 


Mucilages         /^ 

1242 

Mucilagines 

1242 

Mucilago  acacias 

1242 

Mucilago  amyli 

1248 

Mucilago  sassafras 

1248 

Mucilago  tragacanthsB 

1248 

Mucilago  ulmi 

1244 

Mucuna 

558 

Mucuna  pruriens 

558 

Mucuna  prurita 

554 

Mudar 

1488 

Mugwort 

4 

Mulberry  juice 

549 

Mullein 

1619 

Murexide 

1559 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

102 

Muriate  of  baryta 

1022 

Muriate  of  baryta,  solu- 
tion of  1194 
Muriate  of  berberina  168,191 
Muriate  of  ethylen           1569 
Muriate  of  Iron,  iinctuie 
of                                   r6H 
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Muriate  of  lime  188 

Muriate  of  lime,  solution 

of  1195 

Muriate  of  maf^esia         1493 
Muriate  of  morphia  1239 

Muriate  of  morphia,  so- 
lution of  1208 
Muriate  of  soda  795 
Muriatic  acid  41 
Muriatic  acid,  commer- 
cial 41,  43 
Muriatic  acid,  diluted  929 
Muriatic  acid  gas  44 
Muriatic   acid,  table   of 

the  specific  gratity  of      42 

Muriatic  ether  1669 

Musena  bark  714 

Musenna  1556 

Mushrooms  1500 

Musk  55() 

Musk,  artificial  1561 

Musk,  vegetable  553 

Muskmelon  seeds  1607 

Musk-root  1608 

Must  854 

Mustang  grape  856 

Mustard  780 

Mustard  poultice  1037 

Mustard  seeds,  black  779 

Mustard  seeds,  white  779 

Mustard,  volatile  oil  of      780 

Mjcose  368,  726,  732 

Mylabris  cichorii  200 

Mylabris  pustulata  201 

Mynsicht's  acid  elixir        935 

MjTcia  acris  802 

Myrica  cerifera        241,  1662 

Myricin  289 

Myricinio  acid  1562 

Myristic  acid  607 

v-       -  654 

fatua  656 

ftacrans  565 

liata  664 

ualis  654 

adeps         664,  667 

oleum  688 

acid  666 

666.  689 

1668 

1503 

.  .lasM  780,  781 

Myronic  acid       13H,  780,  781 

MyroHpcrmnmfrutescens  164 

MyroHpermum  of  Sonso* 

nntc  164 

Myrospormum  Pereim  165 
Myrospermum    peruife« 

Vum  168 

Myrospermtim  p«besc«n«  164 
Myrospermum  toliiirenim  167 
Myrosyne  188,  780,  781 

Myroxorarpin  166 

^'  "rum   164 

165 

&ij>luA_>  i«)ii    t'vi  iKivi  ulB  164 


Myroxylon  ioluiferum  167 

Myrrh  657 

Myrrha  667 

Myrrhic  acid  669 

Myrrhin  659 

Myrtle  wax  241 

Myrtus  acris             802,  1604 

Myrtus  caryophyllata  1504 

Myrtus  pimenta  646 


N 


Napellina 
Naphtha 
Naphtha,  coal 
Naphthalin 

65 

1680,  1582 

1471 

1563 

Naples  yellow 

1563 

Narcein  or  narceina  62i 
Narcissus  pseudo-narcis- 
sus 1563 
Narcotics  2,  3 
Narcotin  617,  618 
Narcotina  618 
Nard  1564 
Nardus  celtica  1564 
Nardus  Indica  1564 
Nardus  montana  1564 
Narthex  assafoetida  146 
Nasturtium  amphibium  1564 
Nasturtium  officinale  1564 
Nasturtium  palustre  1504 
Native  oil  of  laurel  1584 
Native  soda  788 
Natron  788 
Nauclea  Brunonis  234 
Nauclea  gambir  234 
Navel-wort  1505 
Neat's-foot  oil  677 
Nehuel  8 
Nectandra  669 
Nectandra  puchury  1584 
Nectandra  Rodiei  660 
Nectandria  560 
Nepaul  cardamom  216 
Nepeta  cataria  282 
Nepeta  glechoma  1520 
Nephrodium  filix  maa  896 
Nereck  8 
Nerium     antidysenteri- 

cum  1628 

Nerium  odorum  1564 

Nerium  oleander  1564 

Neroli  160 

Nettle,  comrooii  1619 

Nettle,  dwarf  1610 

Neutral  mixture    1217,  12   " 

!• 
New  bark 

New  Jersey  tea  i 

New  York  petroleum  i 

Nicaragua  wood  ]  * 

Nioooli  sulphaa  1' 

Nickel,  sulphate  of  1' 

Niootia  v 

Niootitna  fruticoea  bio  i 


Nicotiana  paniculata  81P 

Nicotiana  quadrivalvis       81h 
Nicotiana  rustica  818 

Nicotiana  tabacum  818 

Nicotianin  819,  820 

Nicotin  819,  820 

Nicotina  820 

Nigella  sativa  1504 

Nigellin  1564 

Nightshade,  black  857 

Nightshade,  common  357 

Nightshade,  deadly  161 

Nightshade,  woody  358 

Nihil  album  1 144 

Nitrate  of  cerium  1191 

Nitrate  of  codeia  620 

Nitrate  of  copper  1504 

Nitrate  of  iron,  solution 

of  1198 

Nitrate  of  lead  661 

Nitrate  of  mercury,  acid 

solution  of  1206 

Nitrate  of  potassa  676 

Nitrate  of  silver  1008 

Nitrate  of  silver,  fused     1011 
Nitrate  of  silver,  in  crys- 

Uls  1008 

Nitrate  of  soda  1566 

Nitrate  of  strychnia         1356 
Nitrate  of  water  45 

Nitre  676 

Nitre,  cubic  1566 

Nitre -beds,  artificial  677 

Nitric  acid  46 

Nitric  acid,  anhydrous         49 
Nitric  acid,  diluted  980 

Nitric  acid  of  the  arts  46 

Nitric  acid,  table  of  the       '' ' 
specific  gravity  of  49 

Nitric  oxide  45 

Nitric  starch  1539 

Nitrification  077 

Nitrite  of  amyl  1460 

Nitrite  of  ether  1844 

Nitrite  of  soda  1842 

Nitrobenxide  1472 

Nitrobcnzole  578 

Nitrubenzule  1472 

Nitroglycerin  419 

Nitromuriaiic  add  980 

Nitromuriatic  acid,  di- 
luted 982 
Nitromuriatic   oxide  of 

antimony  1587 

N  M.M^l  1486 

■  :i,  !.l  1665 

>m  1665 
no- 
ises 
ulpburio  acid  1666 

iH  acid  45 

iMftcidof  thefhopi     47 
.•«  ether  1848 

>^  oxide  45,1666 

It  oxide  water        1666 
.'iitruus  powders       680,  1629 
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Nopal  808 

Nordhausro,  fuming  sol- 

phuric  acid  of  56 

Norway  spruce  650 

Nutgall  402 

Nutmeg  554 

Nutmeg,  concrete  oil  of 

564,  656 
Nutmeg-flower  1564 

Nux  moschata  555 

Nux  vomica  561 

Nymphaea  alba  1666 

Nymphsca  odorata  1666 


0 


Oak  bark 

696 

Oakum 

1648 

Oatmeal 

162 

Oatmeal  gruel 

152 

Oats 

162 

Ochres 

1566 

Ocotea  pichurim 

1684 

Ocuba 

241 

Ocymum  basilicum 

1566 

CEnanthe  crocata 

1567 

(Enanthe  fistulosa 

1667 

CEnanthe  phellandrium  1667 
(Enanthic  ether  857,  1516 
(Enanthin  1667 

(Enanthyl  hydride  1682 

(Enothera  biennis  1667 

Officinal  directions,  ge- 
neral 003 
Officinal    medicines, 

meaning  of  the  term  1461 
Oidium  abortifaciens  866 
Oil,  benne  698,  776 

Oil,  cajeput  678 

Oil,  castor  692 

Oil,  cedar  495 

Oil,  cod-liver  683 

Oil,  croton  605 

Oil,  ethereal  966 

Oil,  flaxseed  682 

Oil,  linseed  682 

Oil,  neat'3-foot  677 

Oil  of  aleurites  triloba  1467 
Oil  of  almonds  675 

Oil  of  amber  698 

Oil  of  amber,  rectified  1257 
Oil  of  anda  1667 

0)1  of  anise  1248 

Oil  of  ben  1668 

Oil  of  benne  598,  776 

Oil  of  bergamot  676 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  673 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  ar- 
tificial 673 
Oil  of  black  pepper  1261 
Oil  of  cade  1568 
Oil  of  cajeput  577 
Oil  of  camphor  196,  679 
Oil  of  Canada  fleabane  1261 
Oil  of  caraway                  1248 


Oil  of  cassia 

580 

Oil  of  chamomile 

676 

Oil  of  cinnamon 

680 

Oil  of  cloves 

1249 

Oil  of  copaiba 

1250 

Oil  of  coriander  327,  1250 
Oil  of  cubeb  1261 
Oil  of  dill  114 
Oil  of  ergot  367,  371 
Oil  of  euphorbia  1568 
Oil  of  fennel  1261 
Oil  of  fern  398,  1260 
Oil  of  gaultheria  1262 
Oil  of  hedeoma  1262 
Oil  of  hemlock  661 
Oil  of  horsemint  1256 
Oil  of  jasmine  1568 
Oil  of  juniper  1253 
Oil  of  lavender  1253 
Oil  of  lemons  581 
Oil  of  mace  556 
Oil  of  marjoram  1570 
Oil  of  massoy  302 
Oil  of  mustard  780 
Oil  of  mustard,  volatile  780 
OU  of  nutmeg  688 
Oil  of  nutmeg,  expressed  666 
Oil  of  origanum  1256 
Oil  of  partridge-berry  1262 
Oil  of  pennyroyal,  Ame- 
rican 1252 
Oil  of  peppermint  1264 
Oil  of  pimento  1266 
Oil  of  rosemary  1266 
Oil  of  roses  697 
Oil  of  rue  1256 
Oil  of  sassafras  1257 
Oil  of  sassafras  (pichu- 
rim) 1584 
Oil  of  savine  1257 
Oil  of  spearmint  1254 
Oil  of  spike  1254 
Oil  of  spruce  651 
Oil  of  8>veet  almond  576 
Oil  of  sweet  marjoram  1265 
Oil  of  tar  652 
Oil  of  tar,  heavy  1462 
Oil  of  tar,  light  1462 
Oil  of  theobroma  603 
Oil  of  thyme  605 
Oil  of  tobacco  1258 
Oil  of  turpentine  699 
Oil  of  valerian  1258 
Oil  of  vitriol  53 
Oil  of  wine  camphor  968 
Oil  of  wine,  concrete  968 
Oil  of  wine,  heavy  968 
Oil  of  wine,  light  968 
Oil  of  wormseed  1250 
Oil,  olive  589 
Oil,  palm  1677 
Oil-cake  615 
Oi^ed  paper  583 
Oilnut  492 
Oils  666 
Oils,  distilled  569,  1244 


Oils,  drying  669 

Oils,  empyreumatio  888 

Oils,  essential  669 

Oils,  expressed  666 

Oils,  fixed  565 

Oils,  volatile  669,  1244 

Ointment,  antimonial  1416 
Ointment,  citrine  1422 

Ointment,  elder  1426 

Ointment,  mercurial  1419 
Ointment  of  aconitia  1416 
Ointment  of  ammonia- 
ted  mercury  1422 
Ointment  of  antimony  1416 
Ointment  of  atropia  1417 
Ointment  of  belladonna  1417 
Ointment  of  benzoin  1417 
Ointment  of  bromide  of 

potassium  1293 

Ointment  of  calomel  1417 
Ointment  of  cantharides  1418 
Ointment  of   carbonate 

of  lead  1428 

Ointment  of  cocculus  1418 
Ointment  of  creasote  1418 
Ointment  of  elemi  1418 

Ointment  of  galls  1419 

Ointment  of  galls,  with 

opium  1419 

Ointment   of   iodide   of 

potassium  1426 

Ointment    of  iodide    of 

sulphur  1427 

Ointment  of  iodine  1424 

Ointment    of   iodine, 

compound  1425 

Ointment  of  lard  1416 

Ointment  of  mezereon  1425 
Ointment  of  nitrate  of 

mercury  1422 

Ointment  of  nitric  acid  1424' 
Ointment  of  nutgall  1419 

Ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc  1428 
Ointment  of  red  iodide 

of  mercury  1422 

Ointment  of  red  oxide  of 

mercury  1424 

Ointment  of  resin  1048 

Ointment  of  rose  water  1416 
Ointment  of  savine  1048 

Ointment  of  Spanish  flies  1418 
Ointment  of  stramonium  1426 
Ointment  of  sulphur  1427 
Ointment  of  tannic  acid  1416 
Ointment    of    tartratod 

antimony  1416 

Ointment  of  tobacco  1427 
Ointment  of  turpentine  1428 
Ointment  of  veratria  1428 
Ointment  of  white  pre- 
cipitate 1422- 
Ointment,  simple  1416 
Ointment,  spermaceti  1418 
Ointment,  tar  1425 
Ointment,  tartar  emetic  1416 
Ointment,  tob^co           14^  T 
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Ointment,  tatty 

1428 

Ointments 

1415 

Okra 

1628 

Old  field  pine 

829 

Olea 

665 

Olea  deatillata 

1244 

Olea  Europoea 

689 

Olea  fixa 

565 

Olea  fragrana 

1611 

Olea  infusa 

1427 

Olea  latit'olia 

689 

Olea  longifolia 

589 

Olea  volatilia 

669 

Oleaginous  mixture  1630 
Oleander  1564 
Oleate  of  glycerin  668 
Oleic  acid  667,  744 
Oleic  acid  as  a  solvent  668 
Olein  68,  567,  744 
Oleoresin  of  black  pep- 
per 1261 
Oleoresin  of  capsicum  1259 
Oleoresin  of  cubeb  1260 
Oleoresin  of  fern  1260 
Oleoresin  of  ginger  1261 
Oleoresin  of  lupulin  1261 
Oleoresina  capsici  1259 
Oleoresina  cubebss  1260 
Oleoresina  filicis  1200 
Oleoresina  lupulinas  1261 
Oleoresina  piperis  1261 
Oleoresina  zingiberii  1261 
OleoresinsB  1259 
Oleoresins  1259 
Oleosaccharum  780 
Oleum  absintbii  4 
Oleuru  lethereura  966 
Oleuia  amygdalffi  675 
Oleum  amygdalae  amarte  573 
Oleum  amygdalae  dulcis  675 
Oleum  anulhi  114 
Oleum  anisi  1248 
Oleum  anthemidis  676 
Oleum  berguniii  576 
Oleum  bubulum  577 
Oleum  cadinum  1568 
Oleum  cajuputi  677 
Oleum  carophora  679 
Oleum  curi  1248 
Oleum  carui  1248 
Oleum  caryophylli  1249 
Oleum  chenopodii  1260 

<  Mourn  cinnamomi  680 

<  )l*>um  copdibfe  1200 
Olriiii,  CMn.'iii.lri  827,  1260 
(Conn.  .■  .mil  .-(TTi  1510 

'(■..Ill  riih.'hio  ll'.'il 

<  •I-Miiu  • :  i^crontiaCana- 

.IrUM.  1261 

Olouiii  t.i'iiiruli  H""-' 

( 111  mil  ^Mult  iioriB  1". 

Oleum  heJeninw  1  ■ 
Oleum  hyperici 
Oleum  jeooria  aaelli 

V)leum  junipeii  i 


Oleum  layandula  1258 

Oleum  limonis  681 

Oleum  lini  682 

Oleum  menthee  piperitae  1254 

Oleum  meuthiu  viridis  1254 

Oleum  monardsQ  1255 

Oleum  morrhuae  683 

Oleum  myristicffl  688 

Oleum  olivae  689 

Oleum  origani  1256 

Oleum  phosphoratum  643 

Oleum  pimentaa  1256 

Oleum  ricini  692 

Oleum  rosa5  697 

Oleum  rosmarini  1256 

Oleum  rutae  1266 

Oleum  sabinae  1257 

Oleum  sassafras  1267 
Oleum  sesami              598,  776 

Oleum  succini  698 
Oleum  succini  rectifica- 

tum  1257 

Oleum  sulphuratum  1469 

Oleum  tabaci  1258 
Oleum  tartari  per  deli- 

quium  1288 
Oleum  terebiuthinaa  699 
Oleum  theobroma  603 
Oleum  thy  mi  605 
Oleum  tiglii  605 
Oleum  Valerianae  1258 
Olibanum  1569 
OlivflB  oleum  689 
Olive  oil  589 
Olive  oil,  table  of,  as 
solvent  of  the  alka- 
loids 590 
Olivile  690 
Onion  1669 
Ophelia  chiraU  248 
Opiania  622 
Opianio  acid  618 
Opianine  622 
Opiate  pilla  of  lead  1274 
Opium  609 
Opium,  Bengal  614 
Opium,  Constantinople  614 
Opium,  Egyptian  614 
Opium,  India  614 
Opium,  Malwa  615 
Opium,  Patna  614 
Opium,  Perai*  615 
Ophn  plaater  1069 
Opium,  Smyrna  618 
Opium,  table  of  atrength 

of  die 

Opium,  teata  of  625 

<  ipi'iin  th«baicum  612 

<  rkey  61S 

<  im  1409 

1160 

iagalbaaifant  401 

ifiHx  1670 

Ilium  1'^ 

ilifera 

-c  burriea  160 


Orange-flower  wat«r  1000 

Orange  flowers  14^ 

Orange  mineral  1570 

Orange  peel  148 

Orange  red  157^ 

Orange-root  46* 

Orangea  14t 

Orchil  1550 

Orchilla  weed  1549 

Orchis  mascula  15S4 

Ordeal  bean  of  Calabai  1480 

Orenburgh  gum  831 

Orgeat,  syrup  of  1867 

Origanum  1670 

Origanum  majorana  1265 
Origanum  majoranoides  1570 
Origanum  vulgare  1255, 1670 

Orleana  1464 

Ornus  Europoea  M2 

Ornus  rotundifolia  632 

Orobanche  Americana  1571 

Orobanche  uniflora  1671 

Orobanche  Virginiana  1671 

Orpiment  1671 

Orpiment,  artificial  1671 

Orris,  Florentine  486 

Orsellic  acid  1649 

Oryza  sativa  1671 

Os  682 

Oa  aepia  1507 

Ossa  682 

Oslrea  edulis  886 

Otaheitan  sugar-cane  1608 

Otolithus  regalig  464 

Otto  of  roses  697 

Overflowing  wells  129 

Overgrown  jalap  490 

Ovum  684 

Oxalate  of  potaaaa  1678 

Oxalate  of  quinia  291 

Oxalate  of  quinidia  291 

Oxalhydric  acid  1848 

Oxalic  acid  1671 

Oxalis  aoetoaella  1674 

Oxalis  crasaicaulii  1675 

Oxalis  violaetft  1676 

Ox-gall  1675 

Ox-ffall,  refined  1676 

Oxide  of  antimony  084 

Oxide  of  ethyl  948 

Oxide  of  gold         1621,  162S 

Oxide  of  lead  662 

Oxide  of  mangaaeM  529 

Oxide  of  aiWtr  1014 

Oxide  of  lino  1444 

Oxide  of  xinc,  impur«  1617 

Oxycantbin  169 
Oxy  chloride  of  antUnoBV 

976,  1587 

Oxychlorid*  of  aodUuD  1220 

Oxrmel  1227 

OxymelofaqaUl  1227 

Oxvmol  Hoilla  1227 

oTUm  106 

;icid  16H 

Oxyqumia  287 
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OxystryclmiA  1856 
OxysulpKuret  of  anti- 
mony 986 
Oyster  836 
Oyster-shell  835 
Oyster-shell,  prepared  1034 
Osone  64,  1680 


Pa-douk  tree 
PsBonia  officinalis 
Pagliari's  styptic 
Pain  du  porceau 
Pale  bark 
Pale  rose 
Palm  oil 
Palm  soap 
Palm  sugar 
Palma  Christi 
Palmic  acid 
Palmin 


496 

1576 

166 

1508 

263 

711 

1577 

746 

726 

592 

595 

696 


Palmitic  acid  669,  1677 

Palmitin  667,  669,  1577 

Panacea  lapsorum  140 

Panacon  636 

Panaquilon  636 

Panax  636 

Panax  quinquefolium        636 
Panax  schinseng  636 

Panis  636 

Panna  396 

Pansy  862 

Papaver  636 

Papaver  orientale  609 

Papaver  rhoeas  709 

Papaver  somniferum  609 

Papaver ic  acid  710 

Papaverina  621 

Papaverin  621 

Pappoose  root  1488 

Paraffin  831,  652 

Paraffin  oil  331,  1498 

Paraguay  tea  1534 

Paramenispermin  806 

Paramorphia  621 

Parasorbic  acid  1602 

Paratartaric  acid  62,  843 

Parchment-paper  897 

Paregoric  elixir  1405 

Pareira  637 

Pareira  brava  637 

Parietaria  officinalis        1577 
Pariglin  762 

Parillinic  acid  762 

Paris  white  1621 

Parsley  root  640 

Parsnep,  rough  1570 

Parthenium    integrifo- 

lium  1677 

Partridge-berry        408,  1557 
Pastel  1542 

Pastiles,  fumigating  166 

Pastinaca  opopanax         1570 
Patent  yellow  3577 


Patna  opium 
Paullinia 
PauUinia  cupana 
Paullinia  sorbilis 
Peach  brandy 
Peach  leaves 
Peach  wood 
Pea-nuts 
Pearl  barley 
Pearl  powder 
Pearl  sago 
Pearl  tapioca 
Pearl  white 
Pearlash 
Pearls  of  ether 


614 

1577 

1577 

1577 

1578 

1578 

1477 

1523 

447 

1579 

734 

826 

1579 

670 

964 


Pearson's  arsenical  solu- 
tion 1382 
Peat  charcoal  210 
Pectase  920 
Pectic  acid  220 
Pectin  220 
Pectoral  gum  12 
Pectose  220,  920 
Pegu  catechu  234 
Pe-la  239 
Pelargonate  of   ethylic 

ether  1516 

Pelargonic  acid  1516 

Pelargonic  ether  867,  1516 
Pelargonium  capitatum  1579 
Pelargonium  odoratissi- 

mum  1579 

Pelargonium  roseum 

1516,  1579 
Pelargonyl  hydride  1582 

Pellitory  691 

Pellitory,  wall  1577 

Pemmican  1654 

Penaea  mucronata  1596 

Penaea  sarcocolla  1596 

Pennsylvania  sumach  710 
Pennyroyal  436,  645 

Pennyroyal,  American  435 
Pennyroyal,  European  546 
Pennywort  1506 

Penny  wort,  thiok-leaved  1629 
Peony  1676 

Pepo  639 

Pepper,  black  647 

Pepper,  Cayenne  207 

Pepper,  long  649 

Pepper,  Malegueta  217 

Pepper,  white  648 

Peppermint  645 

Peppermint  water  1006 

Pepsin  1691 

Pepsine  1690,  1691 

Perchloride  of  carbon  960 
Percolation  894,  905 

Percolator  896 

Periploca  Indica  489 

Periploca  secamone  758 

Permanent  white  160,  1606 
Permanganate  of   po- 

tassa  681 

Pernambuco  wood  1477 


Pernitrate  of  iron,  solu- 
tion of  1198 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  1679 
Peroxide  of  iron  1141 
Peroxide  of  manganese  629 
Perry  860 
Persia  opium  015 
Persian  galbanum  402 
Persica  vulgaris  1578 
Persicaria  mitis  1474 
Persicaria  urens  1474 
Persimmon  354 
Peruvian  bark  252 
Peruvian  calisaya  272 
Peruvian  ipecacuanha  483 
Peruvine  166 
Petalite  616 
Peter's  pills  89 
Petinin  1511 
Petroleum  1680 
Petroselinum  640 
Petroselinum  sativum  040 
Peucedanin  1536 
Peucedanum  montanum  1599 
Peucedanum  officinale  1535 
Phaeoretin  707 
Phalaris  Canariensis  1483 
Pharmaceutical  equiva- 
lents, table  of  1639 
Pharmacopoeias  909 
Phaseomannite  725 
Phasianus  gallus  634 
Phellandrium    aquati- 

cum  1567 

Phene  1471 

Phenic  acid  1486 

Phenol  334,  1486 

Phenyl,  hydrated  oxide 

of  334,  1486 

Phenyl,  hydruret  of  1471 
Phenylic  acid  334,  1486 

Philadelphia  fleabane  372 
Phloretin  1683 

Phloridzin  690,  1583 

Phoenix  farinifera  783 

Phoradendron    flaves- 

cens  1621 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  973 
Phosphate  of  iron  1141 

Phosphate  of  lime,  pre- 
cipitated 1081 
Phosphate  of  lime,  syru]) 

of  1033 

Phosphate  of  manganese  1653 
Phosphate  of  potassa  1683 
Phosphate  of  quinia  287 

Phosphate  of  soda  1336 

Phosphate  of  soda,  medi- 
cinal tribasic  1336 
Phosphate  of  zinc  1583 
Phosphorated  oil  643 
Phosphoric  acid  61 
Phosphoric  acid,  diluted  982 
Phosphorus  641 
Phosphorus,  amorphous  642 
Phosphorus,  red                 6  42 
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Photosantonic  acid  1330 

Phycite  725 

Phyllanthus  emblica        15G3 
Phyllocyanin  863 

Phyllonanthin  863 

Physalin  1583 

Physalis  alkekengi  1583 

Physalis  viscosa  1584 

Pbyseter  macrocephalus 

242,  1450 
Physic  nuts  1469 

Physostigma  yenosum     1480 
Physostigmin  1480 

Phytolacca  decandra         645 
PbytolaccsB  baccaa  645 

Pbytolaccae  radix  645 

Picamar  382,  652 

Pichurim  beans  1584 

Picolin  648,1511 

Picraana  excelsa  692 

Picric  acid  1486 

Picroglycion  859 

Picrotoxic  acid  807 

Picrotoxin  306 

Pig  iron  390 

Pill,  compound  calomel  1266 
Pill,  compound  rhubarb  1276 
Pill,  compound  squill  1275 
Pill  of  assafctida,  com- 
pound 1272 
Pill  of  Barbadoes  aloes  1265 
Pill  of  colocynth  and  hy- 

oscyanus  1268 

Pill  of  colocynth,  com- 
pound 1268 
Pill  of  gamboge,  com- 
pound 1267 
Pill  of  iodide  of  iron        1271 
Pill  of  iodide  of  manga- 
nese 1552 
Pill  of  lead  and  opium     1274 
Pill  of  opium  1275 
Pill  of  Socotrine  aloes     1205 
Pills                                   1262 
Pills,  Asiatic  26 
Pills,  assafetida                1260 
Pills,  blue                         1272 
Pills,  compound  cathar- 
tic                                  1267 
Pills,  mercurial                1272 
Pills  of  aloes                     1265 
Pills  of  aloes  and  assafe- 
tida                                1265 

pills  of  aloes  n-  '  

Pills  of  aloes  M 

Pills  of  aloes,  c j .~  .* 

Pills  of  antimony,  com- 
pound 12G6 
Pills  of  axjiifctida  1266 
PillH  of  Harbndocs  aloei  1266 
Pills    of   calomel    and 

opium  1264 

Pillsof  cnrhonnteof  iron  1269 
Pills  of  copaiba  1268 

Pills  of  gn'tbAnum,  com- 
pound 1272 


Pills  of  iodide  of  iron 
Pills  of  ipecacuanha  and 

squill 
Pills  of  iron,  compound 
Pills  of  lead,  opiate 
Pills  of  mercury 
Pills  of  mild  chloride  of 

mercury 
Pills  of  opium 
Pills  of  rhubarb 
Pills    of   rhubarb    and 

iron 
Pills  of  rhubarb,   com- 
pound 
Pills  of  soap,  compound 
Pills  of  Socotrine  aloes 
Pills  of  squill,  compound 
Pills  of  sulphate  of  iron 
Pills  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
Pills,  Plummer  s 
Pills,  Vallet's  ferrugin- 
ous 
Pilula  aloes  Barbadensis 
Pilula  aloes  Socotrinas 
Pilula  assafoetidsa  com- 
pos ita 
Pilula  calomelanos  oom- 

posita 
Pilula    cambogisa    com- 

posita 
Pilula    colocynth idis 

composita 
Pilula  colocynthidis  et 

hyoscyami 
Pilula  ferri  iodidi 
Pilula  hydrargyri 
Pilula  opii 

Pilula  plumbi  cum  opio 
Pilula  rhei  composita 
Pilula  scillw  composita 
Pilules 
Pilulas  aloes 
Pilulte  aloes  et  assafoe- 

tidas 
Pilules  aloSs  et  mastiches 
Pilulao  aloSs  et  myrrhaa 
PilulsB   antimonii    com- 

;>ositn 
ulfB  assafoctidiD 
Pilula  catbarticn  com- 

f>osita» 
ul»  copaiba 
PiluIflB  de  eynoglosso 
iibonaiis 
npositm 

v.  .. . ; .  .v>«iidi 

Pilula  galbani  oompo- 

•ita 
Pilula  hydrargyri 
Pilula  opii 

Pilula  quinia  sulphalis 
Ptlulm  rhei 

Pilula  rhei  compoaita 
Pilula   saponii  compo- 
sita 
Pilula  scilla  composita 


1271 

1264 
1270 
1204 
1272 

1264 
1274 
1275 

1264 

1276 
1275 
1265 
1275 
1204 
1274 
1266 

1269 
1205 
1265 

1272 

1266 

1267 

1268 

1268 
1271 
1272 
1275 
1274 
1275 
I-'-' 


1265 
1266 
1266 

1 
IL  . 

1267 
1268 
1R09 

1 


1276 
1276 


Pilula  stomachica  126« 

Pimenta  649 

Pimento  646 

Pimento  water  1006 

Pimpernel,  scarlet  1461 

Pimpinella  anisum  119 
Pimpinella  saxifraga       1584 

Pinckneya  pubens  1586 

Pine  nuts  b30 

Pine-apple  essence  1516 

Pines  829 

Pinic  acid  699 

Pinipicrin  1614 

Pinitannic  acid  1614 
Pinite                  633,  725,  830 

Pink,  Carolina  798 

Pink,  clove  1509 

Pink,  wild  1699 

Pinkroot  798 

Pinus  abies  650 

Pinus  australis  829 

Pinus  balsamea  880 

Pinus  Canadensis  651 
Pinus  cembra           830,  1593 

Pinus  Damarra  884 

Pinus  Lambertiana  683 

Pinus  larix  633,  880 

Pinus  maritima  829 

Pinus  nigra  880 

Pinus  palustris  662,  829 

Pinus  picea  880 

Pinus  pinaster  829 

Pinus  pinea  880 
Pinus  pumilio           829,  1594 

Pinus  rigida  662,  880 

Pinus  sylvestris  829 

Pinus  taoda  829,  881 

Piper  647 

Piper  Afxelii  889 

l'-'    r  angustifolium  541 

!  anisatum  889 
.    I  betel                237,1465 

Piper  caninum  889 

Piper  cubeba  889 

Piper  elongatum  641 

Piper  longum  649 

V  r   r  niethisticum  641 

:■  nigrum  647 

i  .j die  acid  048 

Piperidin  646 

Piper  in  646 

Pipsi.HHcwa  246 

PiHoidia  crythrina  1685 

n'ia  lentisous  569 

•  ia  tercbiuthus  888 

;....vabark  278 

I  Pit  ay  a  bark,  bard  280,  381 

'  Tit  a  va  bark,  soft  380 

a  eondamiaaa  bark    380 

na  888 

653 

..  black  653 

I  III  II,  Durgundj  649 

Pitch,  Canad*  651 

Pitch  pine  652,  830 

Pitch  plaster  1070 
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Pittacfcl  832,  652 

Pix  652 

Pix  arida  652 

Pix  Burgundica  649 

Pix  Canadensis  661 

Pix  liquida  651 

Pix  nigra  652 

Plantago  lancifolia  1685 

Plantago  major  1585 

Plantago  media  1585 

Plantago  psyllium  1585 

Plantain  1585 

Plantain,  water  1458 

Plants,  collecting  of  873 

Plants,  drying  of  873 

Plaster,  adhesive  1074 

Plasty,  blistering  1088 

Plaster  machine  1064 

Plaster  measurer  899 

Plaster,  mercurial  1068 

Plaster  of  aconite  1087 

Plaster  of  ammoniac  1065 
Plaster    of    ammoniac 

with  mercury  1066 

Plaster  of  antimony  1066 

Plaster  of  arnica  1067 

Plaster  of  assafetida  1067 

Plaster  of  belladonna  1067 
Plaster    of    Burgundy 

pitch  1070 

Plaster  of  Canada  pitch  1070 
Plaster  of  carbonate  of 

lead  1073 

Plaster  of  iron  1068 

Plaster  of  lead  1071 

Plaster  of  myrrh  559 

Plaster  of  opium  1069 
Plaster    of    pitch    with 

cantharides  1070 

Plaster  of  Spanish  flies  1038 

Plaster,  strengthening  1068 

Plaster,  warming  1070 

Plasters  1063 
Plate- sulphate    of   po- 

tassa  685 

Platinum  1585 

Pleurisy -root  144 

Plosslea  floribunda  1569 

Plumbagin  1586 

Plumbago                  210,  1487 

Plumbago  Europoea  1586 

Plumbi  acetas  656 

Plumbi  carbonas  658 

Plumbi  iodidum  1276 

Plumbi  nitras  661 

Plumbi  oxidum  662 

Plumbi  oxidum  rubrum  668 
Plumbi  oxidum  semivit- 

reum  662 

Plumbi  tannas  1610 

Plumbum  653 

Plummer's  pills  1266 

Plum-tree  688 

Plunket's  caustic  25 

Poaya  480 

Podalyria  tinctoria  1469 


Podophylli  resinae  1826 

Podophyllin  665 

Podophyllum  664 

Podophyllum  peltatum  664 
Podophyllum,  resin  of  1826 
Poison-oak  836 

Poison-vine  836 

Poke  berries  645 

Poke  root  645,  852 

Polishing  rouge  55 

Pollock  684 

Polychroite  837 

Polygala  amara  666,  765 

Polygala,  bitter  666,  765 

Polygala  paucifolia  1262 

Polygala  polygama  666 

Polygala  rubella  666 

Polygala  senega  766 

Polygala  vulgaris  765 

Polygalic  acid  766 

Polygonatum    multiflo- 

rum  1502 

Polygonatum  uniflorum  1502 
Polygonum  aviculare  1474 
Polygonum  bistorta  1473 
Polygonum  fagopyrum  1474 
Polygonum  hydropiper  1474 
Polygonum  hydropiper- 

oides  1474 

Polygonum  persicaria  1474 
Polygonum  punctatum  1474 
Polygonum  tinctorium  1536 
Polypodiumfilixfoemina  1468 
Polypodium  filix  mas  396 
Polypodium  vulgare  1586 
Polypody,  common  1586 

Polytrichum   juniperi- 

num  1586 

Pomegranate  rind  425,  426 
Pomegranate  root,  bark 

of  425,  426 

Pompholix  1444 

Pompona  850 

Pontefract  cakes  884 

Poplar  1686 

Poppy  636 

Poppy,  black  610 

Poppy  capsules  686 

Poppy,  corn  709 

Poppy, red  709 

Poppy,  white  609 

Poppy-heads  636 

Populin  1686,  1687 

Populus  1586 

Populus  balsamifera  1586 
Populus  nigra  1586 

Populus  tremula  786,  1587 
Populus  tremuloides  1587 
Porphyrization  879 

Porphyroxin  628 

Porrum  1646 

Port,  English  859 

Port  wine  866 

Portable  soup  688 

Porter  860 

Portland  arrow-root  142 


Portland  powder  1491 

Portland  sago  142 

Portulaca  oleracea  1687 

Potash  672 

Potash,  kinds  of  67JJ 

Potassa  127? 

Potassa,  acetate  of  1280 

Potassa,  alcoholic  1278 

Potassa  alum  92 

Potassa  and  soda,  tar- 
trate of  1289 
Potassa,  bicarbonate  of  1286 
Potassa,  bichromate  of  66^ 
Potassa,  binoxalate  of  157^ 
Potassa,  bisulphate  of  1474 
Potassa,  bitartrate  of  668 
Potassa,  carbonate  of  1282 
Potassa,  caustic  1277 
Potassa  caustica  1277 
Potassa,  chlorate  of  674 
Potassa,  citrate  of  1288 
Potassa  cum  calce  127^ 
Potassa,  dry  667 
Potassa,  ferrocyanate  of  686 
Potassa,  hydrate  of  1277 
Potassa,  hydriodate  of  1298 
Potassa,    hypermanga- 

nate  of  681 

Potassa,  impure  carbo- 
nate of  670 
Potassa,  nitrate  of  676 
Potassa,  permanganate 

of  681 

Potassa,  phosphate  of  1583 
Potassa,  preparations  of  1277 
Potassa,  pure  carbonate 

of  1284 

Potassa,  quadroxalate  of  1675 
Potassa,  red  prussiate  of  1514 
Potassa,  sesquicarbonate 

of  1287 

Potassa,  solution  of  12li 
Potassa,  sulphate  of  684 

Potassa  sulphurata  1302 

Potassa,  supertartrate  of  668 
Potassa,  tartrate  of  1290 

Potassa  with  lime  1279 

Potassae  acetas  1280 

Potassae  biantimonias  1510 
Potassae  bicarbonas  128^ 
Potassae  bichromaa  667 

Potassae  bisulphas  1474 

Potassae  bitartras  668 

Potassae  carbonas  1282 

Potassae  carbonas  impura  670 
Potassae  carbonas  pura  1284 
Potassae  chloras  674 

Potassae  citras  1288 

Potassae  ct  sodae  tartras  1289 
Potassae  nitras  676 

Potassae  permanganas  68| 
Potassae  phosphas  1688 

Potassae  sulphas  684 

Potassae  tartras  1290 

Potassae  tartras  ucida  668 
Potassii  bromidum  1291 
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Poiassii  cyanidum 

1294 

Potassii  cyanuretum 

1204 

Potassii  ferrocyau ilium 

686 

Potassii    ferrocyanure- 

tum 

686 

Potassii  iodidum 

1296 

Potassii  sulphocyani- 

dum 

1607 

Potassii  sulphuretum 

1302 

Potassio-ferric  alum 

1129 

Potassio- tartrate    of 

iron 

1130 

Potassium 

6t>6 

Potassium,  bromide  of 

1291 

Potassium,  cyanide  of 

1294 

Potassium,  cyanuret  of 

1294 

Potassium,  ferridcyan- 

ide  of 

1514 

Potassium,  ferrocjan- 

ide  of 

686 

Potassium,  iodide  of 

1296 

Potassium,  iodohydrar- 

gyrate  of 

1541 

Potassium,  sulpliocyan- 

ideof 

1607 

Potassium,  sulpburet 

of 

1302 

Potassium,  teroxide  of 

G67 

Potato 

357 

Potato  flies 

206 

Potato  spirit  oil 

77 

Potato  starcli              118,  637 

Potentilla  reptans 

1687 

Potentilla  tormentilla 

836 

Pothos 

865 

Potus  imperialis 

670 

Poultices 

lOoG 

Powder  aniimonial 

iao7 

Powder,  aromatic 

1309 

Powder,  Dover's 

1311 

Powder  folder 

900 

Powder  of  Algaroth  976, 1687 

Powder  of  aloea  and  ca- 

nella 

1806 

Powder  of  catechu,  com- 

pound 

1810 

Powder  of  chalk,  *ra- 

matio 

1810 

Powder  of  chalk,  aro- 

matic, with  opium 

1810 

Powder  of  ipooaooanha 

and  opium 

1811 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

compound 

1811 

Powder  of  iron 

1149 

Powder  of  jalap,  com- 

pound 

1812 

Powder  of  kino  and 

opium 

1812 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  com- 

pound 

1812 

Powder   of   scammonjr, 

compound 

1812 

fowder  of  tin 

1616 

compound 

1812 

Powder,  Portland  1613 

Powdering,  methods  of  877 
Powders  1304 

Powders,  effervescing  1305 
Powders,  granulated  1305 
Powders,  nitrous  680,  1629 
Powders,  Seidlitx  1306 

Powders,  soda  1305 

Prairie  dock  1577 

Prairie  indigo  1469 

Precipitate  per  se  1167 

Precipitated  calomel  1159 
Precipitated  carbonate  of 

iron  1145 

Precipitated  carbonate  of 

lime  1030 

Precipitated  carbonate  of 

zinc  1439 

Precipitated  extract  of 

bark  1317 

Precipitated    phosphate 

of  lime  1031 

Precipitated  sulphur  1359 
Precipitated     sulphuret 

of  antimony  987 

Precipitating  jars  880 

Precipitation  884 

Prenanthes  alba  1587 

Prcuanthes  serpentaria  1587 
Prepared  calaniinQ  1482 

Prepared  chalk  1033 

Prepared  lard  67 

Prepared  oyster-shell  1034 
Prepared  storax  811 

Prepared  suet  777 

Prepared    sulphuret   of 

antimony  124 

Prescribing    medicines, 

art  of  1625 

Prescriptions,   formulas 

for  1629 

Preservation  of  medi- 
cines 874 
Preserved  juice  of  tarax- 
acum 1858 
Preserved  moat-juice  1654 
Preserved    vegetable 

juices  1388 

Prenton  salts  101 

Prickly  ash  186,  804 

Prickly  poppy  1466 

Pride  of  China  168 

IMde  of  India  168 

IVimroBC  tree  1567 

Prince's  feather  1460 

Prinos  087 

Prinos  Ycrticillatus  687 

IMvet  1647 

Proof  npirit  71,  76 

Proof  vinegar  16 

I*ropyl  1497 

Propy lamia  or  Dropjla- 

mln  868.  686,  619,  1688 
)  ■  irootiaa  619 

1  .i  2 

Protein  886 


Protiodide  of  mercury  1 166 
Protococcus  vulgaris  726 

Protosulphuret  of  car- 
bon 1475 
Prunella  vulgaris  206,  1589 
Prunes  68^ 
Prunes,  medicated  106^ 
Prunum  681 
Prunus  domcstica  68$ 
Prunus  hiuro-cerasus  60$ 
Pruuua  spinosa  7 
Prunus  Virginiana  689 
Prussian  blue  1134 
Prussiate  of  mercury  1102 
Prussiate  of  potassa  086 
Prussic  acid  923 
Pseudomorphia  6\7,  C23 
Psychotria  emetica  480,  483 
Psyllii  semen  1585 
Pteris  aquilina  1468 
Pteritannic  acid  897 
Pterocarpus  742 
Pterocarpus  draco  1511 
Pterocarpus  erinaceus  498 
Pterocarpus  marsupium  496 
Pterocarpus  sanialinus  742 
Puccoon  789 
Puce  oxide  of  lead  C54 
Puff  ball  1561 
Pulcgium  645 
Pulmonaria  officinalis  1689 
PuL^ntilla  1462 
Pulveres  1304 
Pulveres  effcrvescentes  1305 
Pulveres    effcrvescentes 

apcrientes  1306 

Pulverisation  877 

Pulverization,    table   of 

loss  by  878 

Pulverized  silex  1600 

Pulvis  Algarolhi  1587 

Pulvis  aloes  et  canellao  1306 
Pulvis   amygdaloB  nom- 

positus  1307 

Pulvis  antimonialis  1307 

Pulvis  iiniinaticus  1309 

Pulvis  Capuciuurum  722 

Pulvis  catechu  compoti- 

tus  1810 

Pulvis  commitiisM  297 

Pulvis  oreui  aromaticus  1310 
Pulvis  cretfo  aromaticus 

cum  opio  1810 

Pulvis  hydrargyrl  cine- 

reus  1160 

Pulviff  ipccacuanhsBCom- 

posiiufl  1311 

Pulvis  ipccaouanhM  cum 

opio  1811 

Pulvis   ipcoacnanha  ti 

opii  1811 

Pulvis  Jalap*  ocapccU 

tas  1812 

Pulvis  kiao  OMnpodtuc  1818 
Pulvis  kino  cum  opio  1812 
Pulvis  rbci  ooapMllttf    1SI| 
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Pilvis  scammonii  com- 

positun  1312 
Pulvis  tragacanthn  oom- 

positus  1812 

Pumex  1589 

Pumice  stone  1689 

Pumpkiu  seeds  689 

Punica  granatum  425 

Punicin  426 

Panicum  malum  426 
Pure   carbonate   of  po- 

tassa  1284 
Pure  Prussian  blue  1134 
Pure  water  127 
Purging  agaric  1454 
Purging  cassia  227 
Purging  flax  1548 
Purging  nuts  1469 
Purified  aloes  969 
Purified  animal  char- 
coal 1034 
Purified  chloroform  956 
Purified  extract  of  hemp  1090 
Purified  ox-bile  1123 
Purified  pyroligneous 

acid  18 

Purified  sugar  729 

Purple  avens  415 

Purple  willow-herb  1551 

Purpurate  of  ammonia  1559 

Purree  1535 

Purreic  acid  1536 

Purslane,  garden  1587 

Pyrethrum  691 

Pyrethrum  carneum  1537 
Pyrethrum  parthenium 

121,  1589 

Pyrethrum  roseum  1537 

Pyretin  652 

Pyretin,  acid  1601 

Pyrites,  cubic  1607 

Pyrites  magnetic  1607 

Pyrmont  water  131 

Pyroacetic  ether  1589 

Pyroacetic  spirit  1589 

Pyrodextrin  111 

Pyrogallic  acid         921,  1590 

Pyrogalline  1590 

Pyrogayic  acid  430 

Pyroguaiacine  430 

Pyrola  umbellata  247 

Pyroligneous  acid  652 
Pyroligneous  acid,  crude 

18,21 

Pyroligneous  spirit  803 

Pyroligneous  vinegar  19 

Pyrolusite  529 

Pyrophosphate  of  iron  1143 

Pyrophosphate  of  soda  1338 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  62 

Pyroxylic  alcohol  803 

Pyroxylic  spirit  808 

Pyroxylin  1524 

Pyrrol             998,  1402,  1611 

Pyrus  cydonia  347 

Pyrus  malus  109 


Quadrihydrated  nitric 

acid  46 

Quadroxalate  of  potassa  1575 


Quaker's  black  drop 

913 

Qualitative  tests 

1446 

Quantitative  tests 

1449 

Quassia 

692 

Quassia  amara 

692 

Quassia  bark 

693 

Quassia  excelsa 

692 

Quassia  simaruba 

692 

Quassin                       693,  778 

Queen  of  the  meadow 

800 

Queen's  delight 

807 

Queen's  root 

806 

Quercetin 

696 

Quercin 

695 

Querci-tannic  acid 

940 

Quercite 

696 

Quercitric  acid 

696 

Quercitrin 

696 

Quercitron 

696 

Quercus 

694 

Quercus  segilops 

403 

Quercus  alba              694,  695 

Quercus  cerris 

403 

Quercus  excelsa 

403 

Quercus  falcata 

695 

Quercus  ilex 

403 

Quercus  infectoria 

403 

Quercus  montana 

695 

Quercus  occidentalis 

1504 

Quercus  pedunculata 

694 

Quercus  prinus 

695 

Quercus  robur            403,  694 

Quercus  suber        1457 

1504 

Quercus  tinctoria       694,  695 

Quercus  virens 

695 

Quevenne's  iron 

1149 

Quickens 

1616 

Quicklime 

184 

Quicksilver 

450 

Quillay 

1601 

Quillaya  saponaria 

1601 

Quince  essence 

1516 

Quince  seed 

846 

Quinia 

286 

Quiuia,  acetate  of 

287 

Quinia,  amorphous 

1317 

Quinia,  antimoniat©  of 

288 

Quinia,  arsenite  of 

287 

Quinia,  bisulphate  of 

1818 

Quinia,  citrate  of 

287 

Quinia,  ferrocyanate  of 

287 

Quinia,iodide  of  sulphate  1819 

Quinia,  kinate  of        283,  293 

Quinia,  lactate  of 

287 

Quinia,  phosphate  of 

287 

Quinia,  preparations  of  1813 

Quiniae  sulphas 

1313 

Quinia,  sulphate  of 

1313 

Quinia,  tannate  of 

287 

Quinioe  valerianas 

1325 

Quinia,  valerianate  of 

1324 

Quinic  acid  292 

Quinicia  284,  291,  1317 

Quinicine  284,  291 

Quinidia  284,  289 

Quinidia,  commercial  290 
Quinidia,  sulphate  of  291 
Quinidine  284,  289 

Quinium  1092 

Quinoidia  292 

Quinoidine  1317 

Quinolein  290 

Quino-quino  164 


R 

Racemic  acid  02,  843 

Radcliffs  elixir  89 

Radical  vinegar  20 

Radices  colubrinoB  562 

Radix  caryophillatoB  415 

Radix  zedoariao  1624 

Ragweed  1459 

Ragwort  1599 

Rain  water  128 

Raisins  843 

Rangoon  petroleum  1682 

Rangoon  tar  1582 

Ranunculus  697 

Ranunculus  acris  697 

Ranunculus  bulbosus  697 

Ranunculus  flammula  697 

Ranunculus  repens  697 

Ranunculus  sceleratus  697 

Raspberry  716 

Raspberry  syrup  1372 

Rattlesnake  weed  1528 
Rattlesnake's  master 

1456,  1646 
Realgar  1690 
Rectification  888 
Rectified  oil  of  amber  1257 
Rectified  pyroxylic  spi- 
rit 803 
Rectified  spirit  69 
Red  bark  263 
Red  cedar  494 
Red  chalk  1690 
Red  chromate  of  potassa  667 
Red  cohosh  1463 
Red  coral  1508 
Red  elm  842 
Red  iodide  of  mercury  1163 
Red  lead  663 
Red  oak  695 
Red  ochre  1585 
Red  oil  1631 
Red  oxide  of  iron  1146 
Red  oxide  of  lead  663 
Red  oxide  of  mercury  1166 
Red  pepper  208 
Red  poppy  709 
Red  precipitate  1166 
Red  prussiate  of  potans4  .614 
Red  rose  712 
Red  Saunders  742 
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Bed  sulpharet  of  mer- 

Bheum  Russicum  Tel 

Rochelle  salt 

1280 

eury 

1171 

Turcicum 

704 

Rock  oil 

1680 

Bed  tjirtar 

668 

Bheum  Sinense  rel  Indi- 

Rock  rose 

«M 

Bed  wine 

864 

eum 

708 

Rock  salt 

796 

Bed  wine  rinegar 

16 

Rheum  speciforme 

702 

Rockbridge  alum  spring 

182 

Beddle 

1690 

Rheum  undulatum 

701 

Roll  sulphur 

614 

Redhead 

1466 

Rheum  Webbianum 

702 

Roman  alum 

OS 

Redoul 

1608 

Rheumin 

707 

Roman  cement, 

801 

Red-root 

1489 

Rhodeoretin 

488 

Roman  chamomile 

120 

Reduced  iron 

1149 

Rhodeoretinic  acid 

489 

Roman  vitriol 

840 

Reduction 

899 

Rhodeoretinol 

489 

Rosa  canina 

711 

Refrigerants 

8 

Rhododendron,   yellow- 

Rosa  centifolia           695,  711 

Refrij^eratory 

889 

flowered 

1693 

Rosa  damascena 

696 

Regulu!j  of  antimony 

122 

Rhododendrum  crysan- 

Rosa  Qallica 

712 

Renealmia    cardamo- 

thura 

1693 

Rosa  moschata 

696 

mum 

218 

Rhoeadio  acid 

710 

Ros»  oleum 

696 

Rennet                     1690 

1591 

Rhoeas 

709 

Rose,  dog 

711 

Reseda  luteoU 

1692 

Rhubarb 

699 

Rose  geranium          697, 

1670 

Resin 

698 

Rhubarb,  Batavian 

704 

Rose  water 

1006 

Resin  cerate 

1043 

Rhubarb,  Bucharian  7M.  706 

Rose  water,  artificial 

1007 

Resin  cerate,  compound 

1043 

Rhubarb,  Canton  stick 

704 

Rosemary 

718 

Resin  of  jalap 

1325 

Rhubarb,  Chinese 

703 

Roses,  hundred-lcaTed 

Beain  of  may-apple 

1326 

Rhubarb,  Dutch-trimmed    704 

695,  711 

Besin  of  podophyllum 

1326 

Rhubarb,  English 

705 

Roses,  red 

712 

Besin  of  scammony 

1827 

Rhubarb,  European 

705 

Rose-scenied  jalap 

490 

Reain  oil 

699 

Rhubarb,  French 

706 

Rosin 

698 

Resin  plaster 

1074 

Rhubarb,  Himalaya 

706 

Rosmarinus 

713 

Resin,  while 

698 

Rhubarb,  India 

703 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 

718 

Resin,  yellow 

698 

Rhubarb,  Krimea 

705 

Rosmarinus  syUestria 

1646 

Resiua 

698 

Rhubarb.  Khapontic 

705 

Rotten  stone 

1604 

Besina  alba 

698 

Rhubarb,  Russian 

704 

Rottlcra 

718 

Besina  flara 

698 

Rhubarb,  Taschkent 

704 

Rottlera  Schimperi 

714 

Besina  jalapae 

1826 

Rhubarb,  Turkey 

704 

Roitlera  tinotoria 

714 

Besina  podophylli 

1826 

Rhubarb,  white 

706 

Rottlerin 

714 

Besina  scammonii 

1327 

Rhus  coriaria 

1619 

Roucuu 

1464 

Besinae 

1325 

Rhus  cotinus 

1618 

Rouge 

221 

Besine  de  chibou 

1486 

Rhus  diversiloba 

888 

Rough  parsncp 

1670 

Besine  de  Qumart 

1486 

Rhus  glabrum 

710 

Round  cardamom 

216 

Besins 

1326 

Rhus  lobata 

888 

Round-leaved  dogwood 

828 

Bbabarbaric  acid 

706 

Rhus  pumilum 

838 

Rousseau's  laudanum 

1487 

Bhabarbarin 

707 

Rhus  radioane 

836 

Rubefacienta 

2 

Bbabarbarum 

699 

Rhus  Buocedanum 

241 

Rubia 

716 

Bb  amnio 

1698 

Rhus  toxicodendron 

887 

Rubia  tinctorum 

716 

Bhamnoxantkin 

1608 

Rhus  Tencnata 

837 

Rubichlorio  aoid 

1610 

Bhaninus  cafhnrtico* 

1692 

Rhus  Terniz 

887 

Rubigo  ferri 

1141 

RhatniiUH  fr. insula 

1698 

RibgraM 

1686 

Rubus 

716 

RhnrniiU'^  itit<H-t'iriaa 

1698 

Rice 

1671 

Rubus  Canadenai« 

717 

RhaniiiiM  zizvpliiit 

1624 

Riehardsonia   BrasiU- 

Rubus  trivialis 

717 

Rluifx.ntic  rliiihiirb 

706 

ensis 

488 

Rubus  Tillosus 

717 

Bhaj. Millie  root 

706 

Riehardsonia  emetioa 

488 

Rue 

710 

Rhapontio  root,  Siberian 

706 

Richanlsonia  eoabm 

488 

Rufus't  pills 

1266 

Rhatania-tannio  aoid 

602 

Richweed 

1600 

Rumez 

718 

Bhatany 

600 

Ricinelaidio  aoid 

606 

Rumez  aoetoM 

718 

Rhein 

707 

?f;^;..,.i..;.i;.. 

696 

Rumez  aceioielln 

718 

.Rheum 

69'.. 

603 

Rumez  aouius 

718 

Rheum  australe 

701 

I  -inln 

608 

Rumez  Alpinus 

718 

Rheiitii  CA.opiciim 

7«»- 

i>H  elaagnifolln 

226 

Rumez  aqualious 

718 

'.Iheum  compaclum 

701 

0  acid 

606 

Rumez  Britannica 

718 

Rheum  crftsnincrvium 

702 

Hu.nui  Africanaf 

692 

Rumez  orispus 

718 

Rheum  emotli 

7(M) 

KicinuN  eomreunis 

682 

Bumez  hydrolapaUinM 

718 

Rheum  hybridum 

li*2 

Riga  balsam 

1608 

Bumez  obiuaifoUan 

718 

Rheum  leucorrhitum 

7(>2 

Ri»er  water 

128 

Biunez  palinnli* 

718 

Rheum  Moororaflianum 

702 

Robiaia  pseudoaonoln 

1604 

Rumax  aanguineos 

718 

Rheum  palmatum 

701 

Robin's  rye 

1686 

Rnmaz  soutaius 

718 

Bheum  rhabarbantm 

700 

Roeoella  UnotorU 

1640 

Romiein 

TIO 

Bheum  Rhaponlicum 

701 

Eoehe  alum 

00 

Rnsaian  rhubarb 

704 

1602 
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Bust  of  Iron 

29, 

1141 

Salep 

1694 

RuU 

719 

Salicin 

736 

Ruta  giaveolens 

719 

Salicornia 

788 

Rutic  »iid 

1474 

Salicyl 

736 

Rutin 

1474 

Salicylous  acid 

736 

Rutinic  acid 

720 

Saligenin                   736, 

1687 

Rutulin 

736 

Saline  mixturo 

1217 

Rutyl  hydride 

1682 

Saline  waters              180,  132 

Eye 

1698 

Saliretin 
Salix 

736 
735 

s 

Salix  alba 

736 

Salix  Babylonica 

736 

Sabadilla 

721 

Salix  helix 

736 

Sabadillia 

722, 

1431 

Salix  nigra 

736 

Sabadillic  acid 

722 

Salix  pentandra 

735 

Sabadillin 

722, 

1431 

Salix  purpurea 

736 

Sabbatia 

722 

Salix  Russeliana 

735 

Sabbatia  angularis 

722 

Salseparine 

762 

Sabina 

728 

Salsola 

788 

Saccharate  of  lime 

1197 

Salt,  common 

796 

Saccharated  carbonate 

Salt  of  sorrel 

1676 

of  iron 

1125 

Salt  of  tartar 

1284 

Saccharic  acid 

730, 

1343 

Salt  of  wisdom 

1154 

Saccharine  carbonate  of 

Salt  of  wormwood 

6 

iron 

1126 

Saltpetre 

676 

Saccharine  carbonate  of 

Salvia 

737 

iron  and  managaneae 

1554 

Salvia  oflacinalis 

737 

Saccharine  fermentation 

70 

Salvia  pratensis 

738 

Saccharine  iodide  of 

iron 

1370 

Salvia  sclarea 

738 

Saccharum 

724 

Sambucus 

738 

Saccharum  album 

724 

Sambucus  Canadensis 

738 

Saccharum  lactis 

732 

Sambucus  nigra 

738 

Saccharum  officinarum 

726 

Samovey  isinglass 

463 

Saccharum  saturni 

666 

Sampfen  wood 

1477 

Sacchulmic  acid 

730 

Sandal  wood 

1695 

Sacchulmin 

730 

Sandaraca 

1596 

Sack 

866 

Sandarach 

1696 

Sacred  elixir 

1407 

Sandaracin 

1595 

Sadra-beida  gum 

8 

Sand-bath 

887 

Safflower 

221 

Sandix 

1670 

Saffron 

336 

Sanguinaria 

739 

Saffron  of  antimony 

1506 

Sanguinaria  Canadensii 

739 

Saffron  of  Mars,  aperitive  1 1 45 

Sanguiuarina 

740 

Sagapenum 

1594 

Sanguis  draconis 

1511 

Sage 

737 

Sanguisuga  interrupta 

442 

Sago 

733 

Sanguisuga  medicinalis 

441 

Sago  meal 

734 

Sanguisuga  officinalis 

441 

Sago  palm 

733 

Sanguisuga  troctina 

442 

Sago,  pearl 

734 

Sanicle 

1695 

Saguerus  Rumphii 

733 

Sanicula  Marilandica 

1696 

Sagus  laevis 

733 

Santa  Martha  bark 

276 

Sagus  Ruffia 

733 

Santalin 

748 

Sagus  Rumphii 

733 

Santalum 

742 

Saint  John's  wort 

1630 

Santalum  album 

1695 

Saint  Lucia  bark 

282 

Santalum  citrinum 

1595 

Sal  absinthii 

6 

Santalum  freyoinetianum  1696 

Sal  aeratus 

1287 

Santalum  nibrum 

1595 

Sal  aeratus,  soda 

1334 

Santonica 

743 

Sal  alembroth 

1154 

Santonici  semen 

743 

Sal  ammoniao 

102 

Santonin                    743 

1328 

Sal  de  duobus 

684 

Santoninum 

1328 

Sal  diureticus 

1282 

Santoniretin 

1330 

Sal  enixum 

47 

1572 

Sap  green 

1593 

Sal  gemmsB 

796 

Sapo 

744 

Sal  prunelle 

679 

Sapo  durus 

744 

Salabreda  gum 

8 

Sapo  guaiacinua 

481 

Sapo  mollis  744,  747 

Sapo  vulgaris  745,  747 

Sapogenin  767 

Saponaria  officinalis  1696 

Saponification  744 

Saponin  1596 

Sappan  wood  1477 

Saratoga  water  132 

Sarcocolla  1596 

Sarcocollin  1596 

Sarcolactic  acid  1576 

Sarracenia  ]  596 

Sarracenia  flava  1596 

Sarracenia  purpurea  1596 

Sarracenia  variolaris  1596 

Sarsa  748 

Sarsaparilla  748 

Sarsaparilla  beer  753 

Sarsaparilla,  false  134 

Sarsaparilla,  Indian  489 

Sarsaparillin  752 

Sassa  1596 

Sassa  gum  1596 

Sassafras  medulla  764 

Sassafras  officinale  764 
Sassafras  pith             754,  756 

Sassafras  radicis  cortex  764 
Sassafras  root,  bark  of 

754,  765 

Sassafrid  756 

Sassy  bark  1596 

Satureja  hortensis  1597 

Satureja  montana  1697 

Saunders  1595 
Saunders,  red           742,  1596 

Saunders,  white  1596 

Saunders,  yellow  1696 

Savanilla  rhatany  601 

Savine  728 

Savine  cerate  1048 

Savory  1597 

Saxifraga  1584 

Scabiosa  arvensis  848 

Scabiosa  succisa  848 

Scabious  848 

Scales  of  iron  1141 

Scammoniaa  radix  765 

Scammoniae  resina  1827 

Scammonium  765 

Scammony  765 

Scammony,  Aleppo  767 

Scammony,  factitious  760 

Scammony  in  shells  757 
Scammony,  lachryma  757,  758 

Scammony  mixture  1231 

Scammony,  Montpellier  760 

Scammony,  resin  of  1327 

Scammony  root  765 
Scammony,  Smyrna  757,  768 
Scammony,  virgin      757   768 

Scandix  cerefolium  1464 

Scarlet  pimpernel  1461 
Schuylkill    muscadel 

grape  865 

Schuylkill  water  129 

Scilla  7GI 
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ScilU  maritima 
Seillitin 

Sclerotium  claTua 
Scolopendrium  officina- 

rum 
Scoparin 
Scoparius 
Scotch  fir 
Scouring  rush 
Scropbularia  nodosa 
Scrophularin 
Scropliiilarosmin 
Sculloap 

Scullcap,  European 
Scuppernong  grape 
Scurvy-grass 
Scutellaria 
Scatellaria  galericulata 

764, 
Heatellaria  hjssopifolia 

7t>4, 
Seatellaria  integrifolia 

764, 
Scatellaria  lateriflora 

764, 
Soutellarine  765, 

Sea  salt 
Sea  water 
Sealing  wax 

Searle's  oxygenous  aera- 
ted water 
Sea-side  balsam 
Sea-side  grape 
Sea  wrack 

Secale  cereale  3G5, 

Secale  cornutum 
Secalia  or  sccalin 
Sedum  acre 
Sedum  album 
SedutQ  rupcstre 
Sedum  telepbium 
Seed-lac 
Seidlitz  powders 
Seidlitz  water 
^-       •    ••OS  salt 
..•i.l 


Seiinum  palustre 
Sclirer  water 
SeUxer  water,  artificial 
Semen  abeUnosoki 
Stmen  contra 
Semen  cyna 

s.- 

Ht'ii  1  oxide  of 

lead 
SempenriTnm  tactomm 
Seneca  oil 
S«neoia 
Seneoio  aur«ua 
Senecio  Yulgaris 
Senega 
Senegal  gum 
Senegin 
Seneka 


761 

761 


1507 

704 

763 

829 

1512 

1597 

1597 

1597 

764 

1598 

856 

1499 

764 

1598 

1598 

1598 

1698 

1598 

795 

133 

1545 

1566 

226 

497 

1516 

1598 

866 

868 

1698 

159'J 

169<.> 

1609 

1644 

1806 

U2 

1290 

1699 

1689 


991 

1628 

743 

74S 

1664 

1686 

663 
1609 
1683 
1690 
1600 
169' 

766 
8 

766 

766 


Senna  768 

Senna,  American  228 

Senna  figs  1053 

Senna  paste  1053 

Separation  of  liquids  884 

Separation  of  mixed  sub- 
stances 880 
Separation  of  solids  ftrom 

liquids  880 

Separator^  884 

Sepia  1"'"- 

Sepia  officinalis  1 

Septfoil  t^ , 

Serpentaria  778 

Sesami  folium  776 

Sesamum  Indionm  777 

Sesamum  orientale  777 

Sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia 09 
Sesquicarbonate  of  po- 

tassa  1287 

Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  788 
Sesquichloride  of  iron  1126 
Sesquiodide  of  mercury  1164 
Sesquioxide  of  iron 

1141,  1145 
Seven  barks  1528 

Serum  777 

Sevum  preeparatam  777 

Shaddock  140 

Sharon  spring  water  131 

Sheep-laurel  1648 

Shell-lac  1644 

Shepherd's  puna  1618 

Sherry  wine  866 

Shining  aloes  88 

Sialigogues  2 

!<ih<.rinr,  Rhapontic  root    706 
.  rhubarb  706 

I  Htone  pine  880 

Side-aaddle  plant  1696 

SiMna  1699 

Sieres  878 

Signs  and  abbreriations, 

Uble  of  1628 

Silene  Pennsylvanioa  1600 
Silent-  Viitriiiica  1699 

s  1600 

zed  1600 

Silica  1600 

Silicate  of  soda  1600 

Wlicate  of  siiM  1482 

aUidc  acid  1600 

Silicon  V^-^ 

Silk- weed,  common 
Silurus  glanis 

SilTsr  \m 

StUer,  ammoni<M)blorida 

of  1488 

SiWer  bark  867 

-  '     -     hloHdsof  1498 

yanide  of  1007 

.  fjanorekor  1007 

KilT«r  fir,  Amorlcaa  880 

SiWer  fir,  Bnropaan  880 

aUftr,  fused  oilffAU  of   1011 


SflTer,  iodide  of  1884 

Silrer,  nitrate  of  1008 

SiWer,  oxide  of  1014 

SiWer,  preparations  of  1007 

Simaba  cedron  1489 

Simarona  850 

Simamba  778 

Siraaruba  amara  778 

Simaruba  excelsa  692 

Simaruba  officinalis  778 

'      pie  cerate  1088 

lie  syrup  1865 

.  ..i:ipic  acid  782 

Sinapitt  782 

Sinapis  779 

Sinapis  alba  779 

Sinapis  nigra  779 
Sinapisin                     780,  781 

Sinapisms  788 

Single  aqua  fortis  46 

Sipeerina  or  sipeerin  660W 

Siphonia  cahucha  1484 

Siphonia  elastiea  1484 

Sipiri  660 

Sirop  dc  cnpillaire  1468 

Sirop  dc  Cuisinier  1876 

Sisymbrium  murale  1600 
Sisymbrium  nnsturtium  1664 

Sisymbrium  officinale  1600 

Sisymbrium  sophia  1600 

Siura  latifolium  1600 

Sium  nodiflorum  1600 

Siuro  sisarum  1600 

Skirret  1600 

Skunk  cabbage  866 

Slaked  lime  1081 

Slippery  elm  bark  842 
Smnli  >.Mrnnt  -ftxifrmge    1684 

Smu                   >wer  1664 

Smn                    k  1698 

Small  spikenard  1"  t 

Smalt  11 

Smart- weed  \\'\ 

8mi1acin  T.'iJ 

Smilasperio  acid  4:^.^ 
Smilax  aspera            4'V.\  7  !'> 

Smilax  China  749 

Smilax  Curoanensit  749 

Smilax  medica  760 

Smilax  officinalis  749 

Smilax  papyraoea  749 

Smilax  samaparilla  T49 

Smilax  syphilitiea  749 

•^'"ooth  sumach  710 

■  rna  opium  618 

;  ma  seamroott J  787 

Snake- head  1498 
Snakeroot.  Mnek  160,  1698 
Soakero.'                1512,1648 

Snakero<  148 

SaakenHii.  ^^... -*»  '''*^ 
Soskerool.  Virfiain 
SMeiewort 

8BOW  water  128 

Soap  744 

Soap,  almottd  oil  748 


J  694 


Index. 


Soap,  amygdaline  746 

?oap  balls  746 

Soap  bark  1601 

Boap,  beefs  marrow  746 

Soap,  Castile  747,  748 

Soap  cerate  1044 

Soap,  common  745,  747 

Soap,  common  yellow        746 
Boap,  grain  745 

Soap  liniment  1189 

Soap  liniment,  camphor 

ated 
Soap,  marbled 
Soap  of  guaiac 
Soap,  palm 
Soap  plaster 
Soap,  rosin 
Soap,  soft  744,  745,  747 

Soap,  Starkey's  746 

Soap,  transparent 
Soap,  Windsor 
Soaps,  insoluble 
Soaps,  soluble 
Soapwort 
Socotrine  aloes 
Soda,  acetate  of 


1189 
745 
431 
746 

1075 
746 


746 

746 

745 

744,  745 

1595 

83 

784 

Soda  and  silver,  hypo- 
sulphite of  1532 
Soda,  arseniate  of  1332 
Soda,  artificial  789 
Soda  ball  789 
Soda,  benzoate  of  1471 
Soda,  biborate  of  784 
Soda,  bicarbonate  of  1333 
Soda,  borate  of  784 
Soda,  carbonate  of  788 
Soda,  caustic  783,  1331 
Soda  caustica  1331 
Soda,  citrate  of  1496 
Soda,  dried  carbonate  of  1335 
Soda,  dry  783 
Soda,  hydrate  of  783 
Soda,  hypochlorite  of  1220 
Soda,  hyposulphite  of  791 
Soda,  impure  788 
Soda,  medicinal  tribasio 

phosphate  of  1836 

Soda,  muriate  of  795 

Soda,  native  788 

Soda,  nitrate  of  1565 

Soda  of  vegetable  origin    788 
Soda,  phosphate  of  1336 

Soda  powders  1305 

Soda,  preparations  of      1331 
Soda  sal  aeratus  1334 

Soda,  sesquicarbonate 

of  788 

Soda,  silicate  of  1600 

Soda,  solution  of  1218 

Soda,  solution  of  chlo- 
rinated 1219 
Soda,  sulphate  of  792 
Soda,  sulphite  of  794 
Soda,  tartarized  1289 
Soda,  tartrate  of  1610 
Soda,  valerianate  of        1338 


Soda,  vitriolated  792 

Soda  waste  789 

Soda  water  995 

Soda-ash  789,  790 

Sodse  acetas  784 

Sodae  arsenias  1832 

SodsB  benzoas  1471 

SodjB  bicarbonas  1333 

Sodse  boras  784 

Sodas  carbonas  788 

Sodje  carbonas  exsicca- 

ta  1335 

Sodge  chloratse  liquor  1219 
Sodee  chlorinatae  liquor  1219 
Sodae  citras  1496 

Sodae  et  argenti  hypo- 

sulphis  1532 

Sodae  et  potassae  tartras  1289 
Sodae  hyposulphis  791 

Sodae  liquor  1218 

Sodae  murias  795 

Sodae  phosphas  1836 

Sodae  potassio-tartras  1289 
Sodse  silicas  1600 

Sodae  sulphas  792 

Sodae  sulphis  794 

Sodae  tartras  1610 

Sodae  valerianas  1338 

Soda- pyrophosphate   of 

iron  1144 

Sodii  chloridum  795 

Sodii  iodidum  1538 

Sodium  783 

Sodium,  chloride  of  795 

Sodium,  iodide  of  1538 

Sodium,  nitroprusside 

of  1665 

Sodium,  teroxide  of  783 

Soft  soap  744,  745,  747 

Soft  water  127 

Solania  or  solanin  858 

Solanidia  or  solanidin  859 
Solanum  dulcamara  858 

Solanum  lycopersicum  858 
Solanum  nigrum  357 

Solanum  pseudocapsicum  858 
Solanum  tuberosum  857 

Solidago  797 

Solidago  odora  797 

Solidago  virgaurea  797 

Solomon's  seal  1502 

Soluble  cream  of  tartar  786 
Soluble  glass  1600 

Soluble  iodide  of  starch  1689 
Soluble    mercury    of 

Hahnemann  1601 

Soluble  tartar  1290 

Solutio   solventis  mine- 

ralis  1492 

Solution  892 

Solution   of   acetate   of 

ammonia  1190 

Solution  of  acetate  of  cop- 
per (test)  1447 
Solution  of  acetate  of  po- 

tassa  (test)  1447 


Solution    of   acetate    of 

soda  (test)  1447 

Solution  of  albumenftest) 

1447 
Solution  of  ammonia  997 

Solution  of  ammonio-ni- 

trate  of  silver  (test)  1447 
Solution  of  ammonio-sul- 

phate  of  copper  (test)  1447 
Solution  of  arseniate  of 

soda  1218 

Solution  of  arsenite  of 

potassa  1214 

Solution  of  atropia  1194 

Solution  of  bichloride  of 

platinum  (test)  1447 

Solution  of  boracic  acid 

(test)  1447 

Solution  of  bromine  (test) 

1447 
Solution  of  carbonate  of 

ammonia  (test)  1447 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

arsenic  1493 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

barium  1194 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

calcium  1196 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

calcium,      saturated 

(test)  1447 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

potassa  1499 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

soda  1219 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

tin  (test)  1447 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

zinc  1448 

Solution  of  chlorinated 

lime  1197 

Solution  of  chlorinated 

soda  1219 

Solution  of  chlorine         1002 
Solution  of  citrate  of  iron 

1198 
Solution    of   citrate    of 

magnesia  1207 

Solution    of   citrate    of 

potassa  1216 

Solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (test)  1447 
Solution  of  ferridcyanide 

of  potassium  (test)  1447 
Solution  of  ferrocyanide 

of  potassium  (test)  1447 
Solution  of  gelatin  (test)  1448 
Solution  of  gutta-percha  1204 
Solution   of   hydriodate 

of  arsenic  and  mercuryl  193 
Solution  of  hydrochlorate 

of  ammonia  (test)         1448 
Solution   of  hydrochlo- 
rate of  morphia  1208 
Solution  of  hydrosulphu- 

ret  of  ammonia  1580 
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Solution  of  hydrosulphu- 

ret  of  ammonia  (test)  1448 
Solution  of  iodate  of  po- 

tassa  (test)  1448 

Solution  of  iodide  of  ar- 
senic and  mercury        1193 
Solution    of    iodide    of 

iron  1869 

Solution  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium (test)  1448 
Solution  of  iodine,  com- 
pound 1206 
Solution  of  lime  1196 
Solution  of  muriate  of 

baryta  1194 

Solution  of  muriate   of 

lime  1195 

Solution  of  muriate   of 

morphia  1208 

Solution   of    nitrate    of 

iron  1198 

Solution    of    nitrate    of 

mercury  1206 

Solution    of   nitrate   of 

mercury,  acid  1205 

Solution   of    oxalate   of 

ammonia  (test)  1448 

Solution  of  percbloride 

of  iron  1200 

Solution   of   permanga- 
nate of  potassa  1217 
Solution  of  pernitrate  of 

iron  1198 

Solution   of  persulphate 

of  iron  1202.  1203 

Solution  of  phosphate  of 

soda  (test)  1448 

Solution  of  potassa  lt^>i 

Solution  of  soda  1  - 

Solution  of  strychnia       1- 
Solution  of  subacetate  of 

lead  1210 

Solution  of  subacetate  of 

lead,  diluted  1211 

Solution  of  subsulphate 

of  iron  1202 

Solution  of  sulphate  of 

indigo  (test)  1448 

Solution  of  sulphate  of 

iron  (test)  1448 

Solution  of  sulphate  of 

lime  (tc«t)  1448 

Solution  of  sulphate  of 

morphia  1209 

Solution  of  tartaric  acid 

(teflt)  1448 

Solution   of   terohlorido 

of  antimony  1102 

Solution   of  terohloride 

of  gold  (test)  1448 

Solu-:        •         ■•   /.« of 

.      1198 
Soluti.,..  v.;  .v;.-.j..-iicof 

iron  1208 

Solutions  1190 

Soot  1601 


Sophora  tinctoria 

14C9 

Spirit  of  camphor 

1848 

Soporifics 

8 

Spirit  of  chloroform 

1848 

Sorbic  acid 

1602 

Spirit  of  cinnamon 

1849 

Sorbin 

726 

Spirit  of  ether 

1840 

Sorbite                        724,  732 

Spirit    of   ether,    «om- 

SorbuB  Americana 

1602 

pound 

1840 

Sorbus  aucuparia 

1602 

Spirit  of  hartshorn 

1626 

Sorbus  hybrida 

109 

Spirit  of  horse-radish, 

Sorbus  torminales 

109 

compound 

1847 

Sorghum 

1602 

Spirit  of  juniper 

1849 

Sorghum  saccharatum 

1602 

Spirit  of  juniper,  com- 

Sorrel 

719 

pound 

1849 

Sorrel-tree 

1462 

Spirit  of  lavender 

1349 

South  American  kino 

497 

Spirit  of  lavender,  eom- 

South    American    salt- 

pound 

1849 

petre 

679 

Spirit  of  Mindererus 

1190 

Southernwood 

4 

Spirit  of  mustard 

788 

Southernwood,    Tarta- 

Spirit of  myrcia 

802 

rian 

748 

Spirit  of  nitre 

46 

Sowbread 

1608 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether 

1841 

Spa  water 

131 

Spirit  of  nutmeg 

1360 

Spanish  barilla 

788 

Spirit  of  peppermint 

1860 

Spanish  broom 

1608 

Spirit  of  rosemarj 

1861 

Spanish  brown 

1566 

Spirit  of  sea-salt 

41 

Spanish  flies 

200 

Spirit  of  spearmint 

1860 

Spanish  needles 

1478 

Spirit  of  turpentine 

600 

Spanish  oak 

<"" 

^        :  of  wine 

00 

Spanish  soap 

7 

,  proof 

60 

Spartein 

7     , 

•.    iiyrnH'^r'tic 

1680 

Spartium  junceum 

If"  : 

•^  '                                         '-- 

808 

Spartium  scoparium 

'■    ' 

,:.•■:■    1 

60 

Spearmint 

1800 

Spearmint  water 

1 

us 

1880 

Specific  gravity 

^ 

lis  sethcris 

1840 

Specific  gravity  bottle 

- 

lis  Btheris  compo- 

Speediman's  pills 

iS 

1840 

Speedwell 

]■ 

lis  Mtheris  nitrici 

1841 

!  SnpiHn 

]' 

us  u^thoria  nilrosi 

1841 

•<< 

:• 

.i:0 

1846 

riwiCN'ti 

ui»  aro- 

Spermaceti  cerate 

1' 

ICUS 

1847 

Spermaceti  ointment 

1 ; 

us  anisi 

1847 

Sphacelia  segetum 

rinoraoi»eom 

m 

Spbnrocooeus  crispus 

1847 

Spioe-bunh 

1  ; 

—vti 

1847 

Spiced  plasters 

1 

ra 

1840 

Spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb  1 

rml 

1810 

Spice-wood 

I  . 

mi 

1840 

Spider's  web 

1 

,:i 

801 

Spigelia 

us  junipcri 

1840 

Spigelia  anthelmla 

us  juniperi   eom 

Spigelia  Marilandioa 
Spikenard 

It  us 

1840 

1 

us  lavandulm 

I860 

Sr'i»'"'>«'-'1.  Ameriean 

uslavandulmoom 

. 

i.  small 

' 

;tUM 

1840 

^_              ■    ■•0 

us  limonis 

1860 

8pir«a 

s<«» 

Spiritus  menth»  pip«r 

Spinea  lobata 

IL'.V.' 

Hm 

1860 

SpimatoK 

till  mentlim  Tirklte  I860 

Spinsaul. 

IS  Mindertri 

1190 

Spirit  lanipf 

ff-fi 

.  ,....;us  myroim 

808 

Spirit  of  ammoni* 

1846 

Spfarltna  myrimimt 

1860 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  uro< 

SpMtos  nttri  doleli 

1641 

ttiatio 

1847 

Spiritus  pyroxilieof  rM- 

Spirit  of  aniaa 

1847 

tiicatua 

000 

BfMiote^%rii 

1847 

Bpiritui  rveUflcatM      69^  76 

1696 
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Spiritus  rosmarini  1351 
Spiritus  tenuior              69,  76 

Spiritus  vini  Gallic!  805 

Spleenwort,  black  1468 

Spleenwort,  common  1468 

Spleenwort  fern  1501 

Spodumene  616 

Sponge  1608 

Sponge,  burnt  1604 

Sponge  tent  1604 

Spongia  1603 

Spongia  officinalis  1603 

Spongia  usta  1604 
Spongy  Carthftgena  bark  278 

Spotted  winter-green  247 

Spring  water  128 

Spruce  beer  830 

Spruce,  essence  of  830 

Spunk  1464 

Spurge,  ipecacuanha  378 
Spurge,  large  flowering    376 

Spurge  laurel  647 

Spurred  rye  366 

Squill  760 

Squilla  maritima  761 

Squire's  infusion  jar  1176 

Squirting  cucumber  361 

Staff-tree,  climbing  1490 
Stalagmitia    cambogioi- 

des  406 

Stanni  pulvis  1616 

Stannic  acid  1614 

Stannum  1614 

Staphisagria  1604 

Staphisain  1606 
Star  aniseed              119,  1634 

Star  grass  78 

Starch  110 

Starch,  iodide  of  1589 

Starch,  nitric  1539 

Starkey's  soap  746 

Star-wort  1627 

Statice  806 

Statice  Caroliniana  806 

Statice  limonium  806 

Stavesacre  1604 

Steam-bath  887 
Stearic  acid  567,  744 
Stearin          68,  667,  568,  744 

Stearoptene  571 

Steel  891 

Sterculia  acuminata  1605 

Sterlet  468 

Stibium  122 

Stick-lac  1644 

Stick  rhubarb  706 
Still  and  worm,  common    888 

Stillingia  806 

Stillingia  sebifera  806 

Stillingia  sylvatica  807 

Stimulants  2 

Stizolobium  pruriens  653 

St.  John's  wort  1630 

St.  Lucia  bark  282 

Stone-crop,  biting  1698 

Stone-pine  880 


Stone-root 

1500 

Sugar,  inverse 

725 

Storax 

811 

Sugar,  maple 

726 

Storax  bark 

811 

Sugar  of  ergot 

868 

Stoved  salt 

796 

Sugar  of  gelatin 

464 

Strainers 

881 

Sugar  of  grapes 

844 

Stramonii  folium 

807 

Sugar  of  lead 

656 

Stramonii  semen 

807 

Sugar  of  milk 

782 

Stramonium 

807 

Sugar  of  muscle 

725 

Strasburg  turpentine  830,834 

Sugar  of  mushrooms 

1660 

Strengthening  plaster 

1068 

Sugar,  palm 

726 

Striated  ipecacuanha 

483 

Sugar,  purified  724,  729,  781 

Strong  chloric  ether 

1848 

Sugar,    uncrystallizable 

Strong  solution  of  am- 

726 

,782 

monia 

97 

Sugar,  white      724,  729,  781 

Stronger  alcohol            69,  74 

Sugar-candy 

729 

Stronger  ether 

961 

Sugar-cane 

726 

Strongest  common  caus- 

Sugar-cane, African 

1608 

tic 

1279 

Sugar-cane,  Chinese 

1602 

Strong-scented  lettuce 

603 

Sugar-cane,  Otaheitan 

1608 

Strychnia                  662 

1361 

Sugar-house   molasses 

Strychnia,  sulphate  of 

1357 

72£ 

1,781 

Strychnia,  tests  of  1353 

,1364 

Sulphate  of  alumina 

970 

Strychniee  sulphas 

1367 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and 

Strychnos  colubrina 

562 

ammonia 

92 

Strychnos  Ignatia 

465 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and 

Strychnos  nux  vomica 

iron 

1606 

118,  561 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and 

Strychnos  tieute 

1618 

potassa 

91 

Strychnos  toxifera 

1622 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

104 

Sturgeon 

463 

Sulphate  of  atropia 

1020 

Styracin                    818, 

1649 

Sulphate  of  baryta 

1606 

Styrax 

811 

Sulphate  of  bebeeria 

1028 

Styrax  benzoin 

164 

Sulphate  of  cadmium 

1029 

Styrax  calamita 

812 

Sulphate  of  cinchonia 

Styrax  oflBcinale 

811 

1045 

Styrax  praeparatus 

811 

Sulphate  of  copper 

348 

Styrol 

813 

Sulphate  of  indigo 

1586 

Styrone 

813 

Sulphate  of  iodo-cincho 

- 

Subacetate  of  copper 

842 

nia 

1819 

Subacetate  of  lead,  di- 

Sulphate of  iodo-cinoho 

- 

luted  solution  of 

1211 

nidia 

1819 

Subacetate  of  lead,  so- 

Sulphate of  iodo-quinia 

1819 

lution  of 

1209 

Sulphate  of  iodo-quini- 

Subcarbonate  of  bismuth  1024 

dia 

1319 

Subcarbonate  of  iron 

1145 

Sulphate  of  iron 

1146 

Suber 

1504 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  am- 

Suberic aoid 

1604 

monia 

1129 

Suberin 

1604 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  po- 

Sublimate 

891 

tassa 

1129 

Sublimation 

891 

Sulphate  of  iron,  com- 

Sublimed sulphur      818,  816 

mercial 

1147 

Subnitrate  of  bismuth 

1026 

Sulphate  of  iron,  dried 

ll-iS 

Succi 

1868 

Sulphate   of  iron,   gra- 

Succi spissati 

1077 

nulated 

1149 

Succinate  of  ammonia 

1606 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

526 

Succinic  acid            698, 

1605 

Sulphate  of  manganese 

531 

Succinum 

598 

Sulphate   of  mercury 

Succory 

1496 

1168, 

1169 

Succus  conii 

1858 

Sulphate  of  morphia 

1241 

Succus  scoparii 

1868 

Sulphate  of  morphia,  so- 

Succus taraxaci 

1868 

lution  of 

1209 

Suet 

777 

Sulphate  of  nickel 

1606 

Sugar 

724 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

684 

Sugar,  barley 

780 

Sulphate  of  quinia 

1318 

Sugar,  brown             727,  781 

Sulphate  of  quiuidia 

291 

Sugar,  Havana 

727 

Sulphate  of  soda 

792 
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Sulphate  of  strychnia  1357 
Sulphate  of  water  65 

Sulphate  of  zino  867 

Sulphite  of  soda  7^ 

Sulphocyanide    of    po- 
tassium 1607 
Sulphocyanide  of  sina- 

pisin  782 

Sulphohydric  acid  816 

Sulpho-salt«  816 

Sulpho-sinapisia  781,  782 
Sttlphovinic  acid  953 

Sulphur  813 

Sulphur  auratum  anti« 

monii  987 

Sulphur,  black  816 

Sulphur,  crude  814 

Sulphur,  crummy  815 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  814,  81G 
Sulphur,  insoluble  815 

Sulphur,  iodide  of  1360 

Sulphur  lotum  813 

Sulphur,  milk  of  1359 

Sulphur,  native  813 

Sulphur,  octohedral  815 

Sulphur  o' "'"-""*  ■•  V'7 

Sulphur  I 
Sulphur,  1 

Sulphur,  preparatiunBof  1859 
Sulphur,  prismatio  815 

Sulphur,  red  816 

Sulphur,  roll  814 

Sulphur,  Boa  816,  817 

Sulphur  sublimatum  813 

Sulphur,  sublimed  818,  816 
Sulphur,  viscid  815 

Sulphur  vivum  814 

Sulphur,  yolcanio  813 

Sulphur,  vrashed  818,  817 
F  ,  !.m1  antimony       987 

•d  oil  1469 

'  •    t.ci,  1302 

^  ny       124 

^u  ,  ..  .  ^.  :u:u  1607 
Sulphurct  of  carbon  1475 
Sulphuret  of  iron  894 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  1802 
Sulphuretted  hydro|^cn 

816,  1607 
Sulphuretted  waters  180,  131 
H.,i..i....; •,.\  58 

.  aromatic  984 
I'-u  1                  1,  commer- 
cial 68 
Solphuric  add,  dilttted  935 
Sulphuric  acid,  table  of 
the  specific  Rrarity  of  67 

lum  1860 

cid  986 

710 

Hwamp  886 

'  ampbor  196 

1608 

bumbuiic  acid  1606 

Summer  savory  1697 

107 


Sun-flower  1558 

Superphosphate  of  iron  1142 
Supertartrate  of  potassa  668 
Suppositer  (note)  1862 

Suppositoria  1361 

Suppositcria   aoidi   tan* 

nici  1362 

Suppositoria  morphiaa  1362 
Suppositories  1361 

Suppositories    of   mor- 
phia 1362 
Suppositories  of  iannio 

acid  1362 

Swallow-wort,  white  1508 
Swamp  dogwood  330 

Swamp  hellebore  852 

Swamp  laurel  1543 

Swamp  sassafras  628 

Swamp  sumach  830 

Sweet  almonds  107,  108 

Sweet  bay  628 

Sweet  birch  1473 

Sweet  brier  1470 

Sweet  fennel  898,  899 

Sweet  fern  1601 

Sweet  flag  181 

Sweet  gum  1548 

Sweet  marjoram  1570 

Sweet  principle  of  oils  418 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  1341 
Sweet-scented  golden-rod  798 
Sweet-scented  life-ever- 
lasting 1621 
Sweet-scented    yirgin's 

bower  1490 

Sweet-scented  water-lily  1666 
Swietenia  febrifliga  1608 
Swietenia  mahagoni  1608 
Swietenia  Senegalensis  1609 
Swift's  drug-mill  879 

Sydenham's  laudanum  1436 
Sylvic  acid  699 

Symphytum  officinale  1609 
Symplocarpus  foetidus  855 
Synaptase  108, 690 

Syrian  herb  mastich  1613 
Syringa  vulgaris  K'09 

Syrup  729,  1865 

8/^""?.  Ringer  1380 

Syrup,  lemon  1872 

Syrup  of  albuminate  of 

iron  and  potassa  1456 

Syrup  of  almond  1867 

Syrup  of  assafetida  1229 

Syrup  of  blackberries  1872 
Syrup    of    blackberry 

root  1R76 

Syrup  of  bloodroot  T  t  * 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  1 

Syrup  of  carnation  I 

Syrup  of  citric  acid  1 

Syrup  of  eoffce  i 

Syrup  of  conium  seeds  821 
Syrup  of  currants  1872 

Syrup  of  fruits,  prepa- 
ration of  1872 


Syrup  of  garlic  1367 

Syrup  of  ginger  1380 

Syrup  of  gum  arable  1367 
Syrup  of  hemidesmus  1371 
Syrup  of  hypophoBphite 

of  lime  158^ 

Syrup  of  hyposulphite  of 

lime  1633 

Syrup  of  Indian  sarsa- 

parilla  1371 

Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  1369 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron 

and  manganese  1668 

Syrup  of  iodide  of  man- 
ganese 1552 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  starch  1539 
Syrup  of  iodide  of  linc  1540 
Syrup  of  iodo-tannin  1542 
Syrup  of  ipecacuanha  1371 
Syrup  of  lactucarium  1372 
Syrup  of  lemon  1372 
Syrup  of  lime  729,1197 
Syrup  of  mulberries  1872 
Syrup  of  nitrate  of  iron  1199 
Syrup  of  orange  flowers  1368 
Syrup  of  orange  peel  1368 
Syrup  of  orgeat  1367 
Syrup  of  phosphate  of 

iron  1143,  1370 

Syrup  of  phosphate  of 

iron,  compound  1148 

Syrup  of  phosphate  of 

lime  1038 

Syrup  of  phosphate  of 

manganese  1668 

Syrup  of  pineapples  1872 
Syrup  of  poppies  1378 

Syrup  of  pyrophosphate 

of  iron  1144 

Syrup  of  raspberries  1372 
Syrup  of  red  poppy  1375 

Syrup  of  red  roses  1376 

Syrup  of  rhatany  1371 

Syrup  of  rhubarb  1874 

Syrup  of  rhubarb,  aro- 
matic 1874 
Syrup   of   sarsaparUla, 

compound  1876 

Syrup  of  seneka  1*78 

Syrup  of  senna  1879 

Syrup  of  squill  1877 

Syrup    of    squill,    com- 
pound 1877 
Syrup  of  strawberries      1872 
Syrup  of  tar  658 
Syrup  of  tolu                     1879 
Syrup  of  vanilla  860 
•'      p  of  violet                   862 
l>    of    wild-oherry 
k                              1874 
i>,  simpit                   1866 
in                               1868 
Syrups                                1868 
Syrup*,  «rMm                 1878 
Syrupus                             1866    t 
Syrupus  acaciss                1367    v^ 
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Syrupns  acetl  1365 

Syrupns  acidi  jitrici  1367 

Syrupusallii  1367 

Syrupus  alihsojB  1365 

Sjrupus  amygdalae  1367 

Syrupus  aurantii  1368 
Syrupus    auraniii    cor- 

ticis  1868 
Syrupus  aurantii  florum  1368 

Syrupus  cocci  1865 

Syrupus  croci  1366 

Syrupus  ferri  iodidi  1369 
Syrupus  ferri  phospha- 

tis  1370 

Syrupus  liemidesmi  1371 

Syrupus  ipecacuanhas  1371 

Syrupus  krameriaa  1371 

Syrupus  lactucarii  1372 

Syrupus  limonis  1372 

Syrupus  mori  1372 

Syrupus  papayeris  1373 
Syrupus  pruni  Virgini- 

anaj  1374 

Syrupus  rhamni  1365 

Syrupus  rhei  1374 
Syrupus  rheiaromaticus  1374 

Syrupus  rhoeados  1375 

Syrupus  rosae  1365 

Syrupus  rosae  Gallicae  1375 

Syrupus  rubi  1376 

Syrupus  sarsse  1365 
Syrupus  sarsaparillae 

compositus  1376 
Syrupus  scillae  1377 
Syrupus  scillse  composi- 
tus 1377 
Syrupus  senegae  1378 
Syrupus  sennae  1379 
Syrupus  simplex  1865 
Syrupus  tolutanus  1379 
Syrupus  violae  1365 
Syrupus  zingiberis  1380 


Tabacum  817 

Table  of  drops  1638 

Table  of  foreign  weights  1637 
Table  of  pharmaceutical 

equivalents  1639 

Table  of  signs  and  ab- 
breviations 1628 
Table  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  degrees  of 
Baum^'s   hydrometer 
with  those  of  Tralles' 
alcoholmeter  1652 
Table,  Tralles'   alcohol- 
metrical  1651 
Tables  of  the  value  in 
sp.  gr.  of  Baum^'s  hy- 
drometer   degrees 

1649,  1650 
Tables  of  weights  and 
measures  1633 


Taoamahac 

1609 

Tacamahaca 

1609 

Tacca  feoula 

637 

Taoca  oceanica 

636 

Taoca  pinnatifida 

636 

Talcahuana  arrow-root  536 

Tallow,  vegetable  806 

Tamarind  828 

Tamarindus  823 

Tamarindus  Indioa  823 

Tamarix  Gallica  632 

Tanacetic  acid  825 

Tanacetum  824 

Tanacetum  vulgare  824 

Tannaspidic  acid  397 

Tannate  of  alumina  1609 

Tannate  of  iron  1610 

Tannate  of  lead  1610 

Tannate  of  quinia  287 

Tannic  acid  938 

Tannin  939 

Tannin  lozenges  1411 

Tannin  suppositories  1362 

Tansy  824 

Tapioca  825 

Tapioca  meal  826 

Tar  651 

Tar  beer  653 

Tar  ointment  1425 

Tar  water                 652,  1182 

Taraxacin  827 

Taraxacum  826 

Taraxacum  dens-leonis  827 

Tartar                        668,  1286 

Tartar,  cream  of  668 

Tartar,  crude  668 

Tartar,  crystals  of  668 

Tartar  emetic  976 

Tartar  emetic  ointment  1416 

Tartar,  red  668 

Tartar,  salt  of  1285 

Tartar,  soluble  1290 

Tartar,  white  669 

Tartarated  antimony  976 

Tartarated  iron  1130 

Tartarian  moss  1549 

Tartarian  southernwood  748 

Tartaric  acid  59 

Tartarized  antimony  976 

Tartarized  soda  1289 

Tartarum  vitriolatum  684 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and 

potassa  976 
Tartrate  of  iron  and  am- 
monia 1130 
Tartrate  of  iron  and  po- 
tassa 1130 
Tartrate  of  manganese  1553 
Tartrate  of  potassa  1290 
Tartrate  of  potaspa  and 

magnesia  1290 
Tartrate  of  potassa  and 

Boda  1289 
Tartrate  of  protoxide  of 

iron  1131 

Tartrate  of  soda  1610 


Tartrate  of  soda  and  po- 
tassa 1289 
Taschkent  rhubarb  704 
Tasteless  ague  drop  1214 
Taurine  1676 
Taurocholic  acid  1675 
Tea  1610 
Tea-berry  408 
Tegeneria  domestica  1499 
Tegeneria  medicinalis  1499 
Tela  araneaa  1499 
Tellurite  of  potassa  1612 
Tellurium  1612 
Teneriffe  wine  856 
Tephrosia  Apollinea  770 
Tephrosia  Virginiana  1612 
Tepid  bath  134 
Terchloride  of  antimony 

solution  of  1192 

Terchloride  of  formyl  960 

Terebinthina  828 
Terebinthina  Canadensis 

828,  838 

Terebinthina  Chia  838 

Terebinthina  Veneta  838 

Terebinthina  vulgaris  832 

Terebinthinae  oleum  599 

Teriodide  of  antimony  1538 

Teriodide  of  formyl  1540 

Terminalia  bellirica  1568 

Terminalia  benzoin  165 

Terminalia  chebula  1568 
Ternitrate  of  sesquioxide 

of  iron  1200 
Ternitrate  of  sesquioxide 

of  iron,  solution  of  1198 
Teroxide  of  antimony  984 
Terra  cariosa  1594 
Terra  di  sienna  1599 
Terra  Japonica  234 
Terra  Tripolitana  1616 
Terra  umbria  1617 
Terras  sigillatee  1476 
Tersulphuret  of  anti- 
mony 124 
Testa  836 
Testa  ovi  634 
Testa  praeparata  1034 
Tests  1446 
Tetrathionate  of  soda  792 
Tetrathionic  acid  1449 
Teucrium  chamaedrys  1618 
Teucrium  marum  1618 
Teucrium  polium  1613 
Teucrium  soordium  1618 
Texas  sarsaparilla  1556 
Thallium  1613 
Thallochlor  244 
Thea  Bohea  1610 
Thea  Chinensia  1610 
Thea  stricta  1610 
Thea  viridis  1610 
Thebaina  or  thebain  621 
Thein  1611 
Theobroma  cacao  608 
Theobromin  608 
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Theriaca 

1051 

Tinctura  cinchonae  flavie  1890 

Theriaca,  Br. 

724 

Tinctura  cinchonas  pal- 

Thermometers,   compa- 

lid® 

1884 

rative    value    of    the 

Tinctura  cinnamomi 

1891 

degrees  of 

1662 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  com 

- 

Thick-leaved  pennywort  1529 

posita 

1384 

Thieves'  vinegar 

915 

Tinclura  cocci 

1392 

Thlapsus  bursa  pastoria  1613 

Tinctura  colcbici 

1392 

ThoriiJij'ple 

808 

Tinctura   colchioi  com- 

Thoroughwort 

875 

posita 

1884 

Thridace 

504 

Tinctura  colchici  semi- 

Thuja  occidentalia 

1614 

nis 

1892 

Thiyigenine 

1614 

Tinctura  conii 

1892 

Thiyine 

1614 

Tinctura  croci 

1898 

Thus  Americanum 

828 

Tinctura  oubebss 

1393 

Thuya  articulala 

1595 

Tinctura  cuspariae 

1384 

Thuya  occidentalia 

1614 

Tinctura  digitalis 

1893 

Thyme 

606 

Tinctura  ergot« 

1898 

Thyme,  oil  of 

605 

Tinctura  ferri  acetatis 

1462 

Thymol 

605 

Tinctura  ferri  chloridi 

1894 

Thymus  serpyllum 

605 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis 

1894 

Thymus  vulgaris 

605 

Tinctura  ferri   perchlo- 

Tieute 

1618 

ridi 

1894 

Tiglii  oleum 

605 

Tinctura  gallse 

1896 

Tin 

1G14 

Tinctura  gentian©  com- 

Tin,  powder  of 

1615 

posita 

1396 

Tincal 

785 

Tinctura  guaiaci 

1397 

Tinclura  aconiti 

1384 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammo- 

Tinctura  aconiti  folii 

1884 

niau 

1397 

Tinctura  aconiti  radicis 

1884 

Tinctura    guaiaci    com- 

Tinctura  aliies 

1885 

posita 

1397 

Tinctura  aides  oomposi- 

Tinctura  hellebori 

1897 

U 

1886 

Tinctura  humuli 

1398 

Tinctura  aloes  et  myr- 

Tinctura  hyoscyami 

1308 

rha» 

1886 

Tinctura  iodi 

1400 

Tinctura  ammoniso  com- 

Tintura  iodinii 

1899 

posita 

1384 

Tinctura  iodinii  combo- 

Tinctura  amioss 

1886 

sita 

1400 

Tinctura  assafoetidse 

1886 

Tinctura  jalapse 

1400 

Tinctura  aurantii 

1886 

Tinctura  kino 

1400 

Tinctura  hellailonnSB 

1887 

Tinctura  kramerisa 

1401 

Tinctura  bcuzoini  com- 

Tinctura  lactucarii      \ 

1384 

posita 

1386 

Tinctura  lavandulss  eoii- 

Tinctura  bucco 

1387 

posita                         1 

1849 

Tinctura  oalumbo 

1887 

Tinctura  limonis           \ 

1401 

Tinctura  camphone 

1848 

Tinctura  lobelin 

1401 

Tinctura  cannabis 

1388 

Tinctura  lobelias  nthe 

Tinctura  cannabis  Indi- 

rca 

1401 

:--r- 

1888 

Tinctura  lupuli 

1898 

1  rid  is 

1888 

Tinctura  lupulinsB 

1402 

'1    ■                            'i 

1388 

Tinctura  nuitico 

1884 

Tinctma 

]m 

Tinctura  niolampodii 

5898 

Tinctura       .     : 

Tinclura  myrrhas 

1402 

conipOMita 

1389 

Tinclura  nucis  vomioM 

1402 

Tinctura  cascarilla 

1389 

Tinctura    olei     menUui  \ 

Tinclura  cassia 

1884 

pipcriise 

te60 

Tinclura  cavtorei 

1881> 

Tinctura    olei    mentiw  \ 

Tinctura  cAstorei  ammoo 

viridis 

$60 

niata 

1884 

Tinctura  opil 

to 

Tinctura  catechu 

1800 

Tinclura  opii  aceUt* 

li04 

Tinctura  cniratm 

1890 

Tinctura  opii  ammonia-    \ 

Tinctura  cincbon» 

1890 

U 

ite4 

Tinctura  cinchona  com 

Tinctura  opii  camphora-    \ 

posita 

1890 

U 

14)6 

Tinctura  cinchonss  fer- 

Tinctura  opii  daodoraU  14^ 

rata 

1891 

Tinctura  quassia 

1416 

Tinctura  qnaMbs  «om- 

posita  1884 

Tinctura  quinse  compo- 

sita  1408 

Tinctura  rhei  1406 

Tinctura  rhei  composita  13S4 
Tinctura  rhei  et  aloes  140'* 
Tinctura  rhei  et  genti- 

anae  1384,  1407 

Tinctura  rhei  et  sennoe  1408 
Tinctura  sabinas  1408 

Tinctura  sanguinariae  1408 
Tinctura    saponis   cam- 

phorata  1189 

Tinctura  scillas  1408 

Tinctura  senegas  1408 

Tinctura  sennse  1409 

Tinctura  sennae  compo- 
sita 1384,  1409 
Tinctura  sennas   et  ja- 

lapas  '  1884 

Tinctura  serpentarias  1409 
Tinctura  stramouii  1409 

Tinctura  thebaica  612,  1403 
Tinctura  tolutana  1409 

Tinctura  valerianas  1410 

Tinctura  valerianas  am- 

moniata  1410 

Tinctura  valerianas  com- 
posita 1410 
Tinctura  veratri  viridis  1410 
Tinctura  zingiberis  1410 
Tinctures  1380 
Tincture,  Bestuohefs  1395 
Tincture   of  acetate  of 

iron  1462 

Tincture    of   aconite, 

Fleming's  1385 

Tincture  of  aconite  leaf  1884 
Tincture  of  aconite  root  1884 
Tincture  of  aloes  1885 

Tincture  of  aloes  and 

myrrh  1886 

Tincture   of   American 

hellebore  1410 

Tincture  of  arnica  1886 

Tincture  of   artificial 

musk  1682 

Tincture  of  assafetida  1386 
Tincture  of  bean  of  St, 

Ignatius  466 

Tincture  of  belladonna 
Tincture    of    benioin, 

compound 
Tincture  of  black  helle- 
bore 
Tincture  of  bloodroot 
Tinoiuri  of  boobu 
Tfnoturo  of  camphor 
Tincture  of  oaatliaridM 
Tinctoro  of  eaptieum 
Tincture  of  eardaaom 
Tincture  of  cardamom 

compound 
Tincture  of  oaiMarUU 
Tincture  of  caator 


1886 

1887 

1897 
1408 
1887 
1848 
1888 
1888 
1880 

1889 
1889 
1889 
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Tincture  of  catechu         1390 
Tincture  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per 1388 
Tincture  of  chiretta          1390 
Tincture  of  chloride  of 

iron  1894 

Tincture  of  chloroform  1348 
Tincture  of  cinchona  1390 
Tincture  of  cinchona, 

compound  1390 

Tincture  of  cinnamon  1891 
Tincture  of  cloves  224 

Tincture  of  cochineal  1892 
Tincture  of  colchicum  1892 
Tincture    of   colchicum 

seed  1392 

Tincture  of  columbo  1887 
Tincture  of  conium  1392 

Tincture  of  cubeb  1393 

Tincture  of  digitalis  1393 
Tincture  of  ergot  1393 

Tincture  of  foxglov«  1393 
Tincture  of  galls  1396 

Tincture    of    gentian, 

compound  1396 

Tincture  of  ginger  1410 

Tincture  of  guaiac  1397 

Tincture  of  guaiac,  am- 

moniated  1397 

Tincture  of  hemlock  1392 
Tincture   of  hemlock 

fruit  1892 

Tincture  of  hemp  1388 

Tincture  of  henbane  1398 
Tincture  of  hops  1898 

Tincture  of  hyoscyamus  1398 
Tincture  of  iguatia  466 

Tincture  of  Indian  hemp  1388 
Tincture  of  iodine  1399 

Tincture  of  iodine,  com- 
pound 1400 
Tincture  of  jalap  1400 
Tincture  of  kino  1400 
Tincture  of  lactucarium  1384 
Tincture  of  lemon  peel  1401 
Tincture  of  litmus  1560 
Tincture  of  lobelia  1401 
Tincture  of  lobelia,  ethe- 
real 1401 
Tincture  of  lupulin  1402 
Tincture  of  muriate  of 

iron  1394 

Tincture  of  myrrh  1402 

Tincture  of  nutgall  1396 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica  1402 
Tincture  of  oil  of  pep- 
permint 1860 
Tincture  of  oil  of  spear- 
mint 1350 
Tincture  of  opium  1403 
Tincture  of  opium,  ace- 

tated  1404 

Tincture  of  opium,  cam- 
phorated 1405 
Tincture  of  opium,  deod- 
orized 1405 


Tincture  of  orange  peel 

1886 

Tincture  of    Peruvian 

bark 

1890 

Tincture    of   Peruvian 

bark,  compound 

1890 

Tincture  of  quassia 

1406 

Tincture  of  quinia,  com 

- 

pound 

1406 

Tincture  of  rhatany 

1401 

Tincture  of  rhubarb 

1406 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  and 

aloes 

1407 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  and 

gentian 

1407 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  and 

senna 

1408 

Tincture  of  saffron 

1893 

Tincture  of  savin 

1408 

Tincture  of  seneka 

1408 

Tincture  of  senna 

1409 

Tincture  of  senna,  com 

i- 

pound 

1409 

Tincture  of  serpentaria 

1409 

Tincture  of  soap 

746 

Tincture  of  soap,  cam- 

phorated 

1189 

Tincture  of  Spanish  flies  1888 

Tincture  of  squill 

1408 

Tincture  of  stramonium  1409 

Tincture  of  tolu 

1409 

Tincture  of  valerian 

1410 

Tincture  of  valerian,  am 

moniated 

1410 

Tincture  of  Virginia 

snakewot 

1409 

Tincture  of  yellow  cin- 

chona 

1390 

Tinctures 

1880 

Tinder 

1454 

Tin-foil 

1614 

Tin-foil  false 

1614 

Tinkahite 

784 

Tinnevilly  senna 

772 

Toad-flix,  common 

1465 

Tobacco 

817 

Tobacio  ointment 

1427 

Tolen< 

157 

Tolu,  aalsam  of 

157 

Toluifera  balsamum 

157 

Tonio 

2 

Tonki  bean 

1616 

Toot  plant 

1604 

Tootpoison 

1604 

Tootiache-treo 

186 

Tornentil 

885 

Tornentilla 

885 

Tornentilla  ereota 

836 

Tornentilla  oflBcinalia 

886 

Ton-eya  California 

656 

Toiula  aoeti 

13 

Toiula  cerevisisB 

888 

Toioh-me-not 

1584 

Toachwood 

1464 

Twrmaline 

616 

T(us  les  mois 

199 

T»w 

1648 

Toxicodendron  8S6 

Tragacanth  889 

Tragacantha  889 

Tragacanthin  840,  1470 

Trailing  arbutus  1512 

Tralles'  alooholmetrical 

degrees  corresponding 

vyith    the   degrees  of 

Baumd  1662 

Tralles'  alooholmetrical 

table  1661 

Tralles'  centesimal  alco- 

holmeter  1651 

Travellers'  joy  1496 

Treacle  724 

Tree  primrose  1567 

Trehalose  633,  726,  782 

Trifolium  melilotus  1616 

Trigonella    foenumgra- 

cum  1615 

Trillium  1616 

Trillium  erectum  1&16 

Trillium  pendulum  1616 

Triolein  668 

Triosteum  841 

Triosteum  perfoliatum  841 
Triphane  616 

Triphylene  616 

Tripoli  1616 

Tripoli  senna  771 

Triticum  sestivum  885 

Triticum  compositum  886 
Triticum  hybernum  884 

Triticum  repens  1616 

Triticum  vulgare  110,  884 
Trituration  879 

Troches  1411 

Troches  of  bicarbonate 

of  soda  1414 

Troches  of  bismuth  1412 

Troches  of  catechu  1412 

Troches  of  chalk  1412 

Troches  of  cubeb  1412 

Troches  of  ginger  1414 

Troches  of  gum  arabic  1411 
Troches  of  ipecacuanha  1413 
Troches  of  lactucarium  1411 
Troches  of  liquorice  1411 
Troches  of  liquorice  and 

opium  1418 

Troches  of  magnesia  1413 
Troches  of  morphia  1414 

Troches  of  morphia  and 

ipecacuanha  1414 

Troches  of  peppermint  1413 
Troches  of subcarbonate 

of  iron  1412 

Troches  of  tannic  acid  1411 
Troches  of  tartar?o 

acid  1411 

Trochisci  1411 

Trochisci  acidi  tannici  1411 
Trochisci  bismuth!  1412 

Trochisci  catechu  1412 

Trochisci  cretse  1412 

Trochisci  cubebas  1412 
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Trochisci  fern  subcar- 

bonatis  1412 

Trochisci  glycyrrhi«»  ei 

opii  1  •'" 

Trochisci  ipeMMsanhsa 
Trochisci  magnesisB  1*^.. 

Trochisci  menthaa  pip«- 

ritifi  1413 

Trochisci  morphiee  1414 

Trochisci  morphieo  et  ipe- 

cacuaiihie  1414 

Trochisci  opii  1413 

Trochisci   sodaa  biearbo* 


natis 

1414 

Trochisci  zingiberia 

1414 

Trona 

788 

Tropia 

1019 

Tab  camphor 

194 

Tulip-tree  bark 

617 

Tnnbridge  water 

181 

Turkej  corn 

1606 

Turkey  gum 

7 

Turkey  myrrh 

668 

Turkey  opium 

618 

Turkey  pea 

1612 

Turkey  rhubarb 

704 

Turliugton's  balsam 

1887 

Turmeric 

846 

Turmeric  paper 

846 

Turner's  cerate 

1044 

Turnsole 

1649 

Turpentine 

828 

Turpentine,  Bordeaux 

882 

Turpentine,  Canad*  828,  888 

Turpentine,  Chiau      831 

U888 

Turpentine,    common 

American 

881 

Turpentine,    common 

European 

882 

Turpcuiine,  Damarra 

884 

Turpentine,  Dorabeya 

884 

Turpentine,  oil  of 

699 

turpentine,  Straaburir 

T     ;         ne,  Venic*    881 

,888 

e,  white 
'iui  ^'.iiiiiiio  acid 
Turpeth  mineral 
Turtle-head 
Tussilago  farfara 
Tutia 
Tuliy 

Tutty  ointment 
Twin-leaf 


u 

Clroic  acid 
Ulmin 
Ulmus 
Ulmus  alata 
Vlmus  Americana 
Vlmus  oampcstrii 
Vlmus  fuWa 
Ulmus  rubra 


881 
600 
1170 
1492 
1616 
1617 
1<. 
1  . 


139,848 
841 
874 
842 
841 
842 
M2 


Ultramarine 
Umber 

Umbrella  tre« 
aria  gambir 
inocomo 
o..crystallixable  sugar 
Undulated  ipeoaouimha 
Unguenta 
Unguentum   aeidi    tan- 

nici 
Unguentum  aconitise 
Unguentum  adipis 
Unguentum  antimonii 
Unguentum    antimonii 

tartarati 
Unguentum  aquse  rosa 
Unguentum  atropi» 
Unguentum  belladonnte 
Unguentum  benzoini 
Unguentum  calomelanos 
Unguentum  cantharidis 
Unguentum  cetacei 
Unguentum  citrinum 
Unguentum  cocculi 
Unguentum  conii 
Unguentum  creasoti 
Unguentum  cupri   aub* 

acetatis 
Unguentum  elemi 
Unguentum  gallte 
Ungucnutm   gallw   cum 

opio 
Unguentum  hydrargyri 
Unguentum    hydrargyri 

ammoniati 
Unguentum   hydrargyri 

iodidi 
Unguentum    hydrargyri 

iodidi  rubri 
Unguentum    hydrargyri 

nitratis 
Unguentum    hydrargyri 

nitratis  mitius 
Unf^iiAnium   hydrargyri 

■  •       ibri 
I  Til  iodinii 

L..^...  .....iu  iodinii  com^ 

positum 
Unguentum  meterei 
Unguentum  opii 
Unguentum  picis 

icntum  picLi  Iiqui> 

Lii^^ucntum  plumbl  ace- 

utis 
llntriiPfifnm  plumbi  oar* 

t  :in  plumbi  iodi- 

(ii 
Unffn<in(nm  plumbi  eub- 

!'»12, 
III 

L  ii^w'ii  1  li  111     puu»n9ii    10* 

didi 
Unguentum   prccipitatl 


nguei 
aibi 


1617 
1617 
629 
284 
896 
726 
483 
1416 

1416 

141G 
1410 
141G 

1416 
1416 
1417 
1417 
1417 

ir- 

1 
i-i. 

1422 
1418 
1416 
1418 

1416 
1418 
1419 

1419 
1419 

1422 

1416 

1422 

1422 

1416 

1424 
1424 

1426 
1426 
1416 
1416 

1426 

1416 

1420 

1416 

1420 
1686 

1426 

1422 


Unguentum  resina  1048, 142t 
Unguentum  aabiaa  1048, 1426 
Unguentum  sambuci 
Unguentum  simplex 
Unguentum  stramonii 
Unguentum  sulphuris 
Unguentum    sulphuria 

oompositum 
Unguentum    sulphuris 

iodidi 
Unguentum  tabaci 
Unguentum    terebinthi- 


nse 
Unguentum  tutioe 
Unguentum  veratriso 
Unguentum  zinoi  oxidi 
Unicorn  plant,  false 
Uooua  polycarpa 
Upas  antiar 
-  tieute 
iid  sumach 
K-  J.,  ight  virgin's  bower 
Upward  filtering 
Urari 

Urate  of  ammonia 
Urate  of  quiuia 
Urea 

Urginea  scilla 
Urain 
Ursone 
Urtica  dioica 
Urtiea  major 
Urtica  minor 
Urtica  urens 
Ustulation 
Ura  paasa 
Uta  ursi 
Utib 

Ut»  passa  minores 
Utio  aoid 


1426 
1416 
1426 
1427 

141  Ql 

1427 
1427 

1428 

1428 

1428 

1428 

1627 

1600 

1617 

1617 

710 

1496 

883 

1G22 

1618 

287 

1018 

760 

846 

846 

1619 

1619 

1619 

1019 

898 

848 

846 

843 

844 

OS 


Vaocinium  myrtillus 
Vaooinium  titis  Id»a 
Valercn 
Valerian 
Valeriana 
Valeriana  Celtioa 
Valeriana  dioica 
Valeriana  jataniensi 
Valeriana  ofTiciualis 
Valeriana  phu 
Valeriana  luberosa 
Valerianate  of  ammoala 
Valerianate   of   amylio 

ether 
Valerianate  of  atropia 
Valerianate  of  bismuth 
Valerianate  of  iron 
Valerianate  of  quiuia 
V-'"-'"""'r  of  noda 
\  ••  of  tino 

\  acid  44% 

780,  848,  MS 


298 
846 

1460 
847 
847 

1664 
848 

1664 
847 
848 

1664 
974 

1616 

1021 
1019 
1019 
1324 
1888 
1446 
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Vftleric  mcid  848,  943 

Tallet'f  ferruginous  pills 

1125,  1269 
Tonilla  849 
Vanilla  aromatica  849 
Vanilla  guianensis  849 
Vanilla  palmarum  849 
Vanilla  planifolia  849 
Vanilla  poinpona  849 
Vanilla  syrup,  cream  1373 
Vapour  bath  184 
Varec  788 
Variolaria  1649 
Various-leaved  fleabane  371 
Varvicite  630 
Valeria  Indica  1463,  1602 
Vegetable  albumen  385,  386 
Vegetable  charcoal  213 
Vegetable  ethiops  1617 
Vegetable  fibrin  385 
Vegetable  jelly  220 
Vegetable  juices,  pre- 
served 1383 
Vegetable  musk  653 
Vegetable  sulphur  622 
Vegetable  wax  241 
Vegeto-animal  sub- 
stances 385 
Vegeto -mineral  water  1211 
Vellarine  1629 
Venetian  red  1619 
Venice  sumach  1618 
Venice  tripoli  1616 
Venice  turpentine  831,  833 
Vera  Cruz  sarsaparilla  760 
Veratria  721,  1428 
Veratric  acid  722 
Veratrin  1431 
Veratrum  850 
Veratrum  album  850 
Veratrum  officinale  721 
Veratrum  sabadilla  721 
Veratrum  viride  861 
Verbascum  thapsus  1619 
Verbena  hastata  1620 
Verbena  officinalis  1620 
Verbena  urticifolia  1620 
Verdigris  842 
Verdigris,  distilled  1462 
Verditer  1620 
Vereck  8 
Verjuice  843 
Vermilion  1171 
Veronica  bcccabunga  1620 
Veronica  officinalis  1620 
Veronica  Virginica  610 
Vervain  1620 
Vesicating  ammoniacal 

ointment  99 

Vesicating  taffetas  1041 

Vesicatories  2 

Viburnic  acid  739 

Vichy  water  131 

Vienna  caustic  1279 

Vina  medicata  1433 

Vinoetoxicum  1508 


Vinegar  18 
Vinegar,  distilled  911 
Vinegar  generat-or  13 
Vinegar  of  bloodroot  914 
Vinegar  of  colchioum  912 
Vinegar  of  lobelia  912 
Vinegar  of  opium  913 
Vinegar  of  squill  914 
Vinegar,  radical  20 
Vinegars  910 
Vinetina  168 
Vinous  fermentation  69 
Vinum  album  854 
Vinum  aloes  1434 
Vinum  antimoniale  1434 
Vinum  antimonii  1434 
Vinum  colchici  1435 
Vinum  colchici  radicis  1435 
Vinum  colchici  seminis  1485 
Vinum  ergotas  1436 
Vinum  ferri  1436 
Vinum  gentianas  1433 
Vinum  ipecacuanhae  1436 
Vinum  opii  1436 
Vinum  Portense  854,  856 
Vinum  rhei  1437 
Vinum  rubrum  854 
Vinum  tabaci  1437 
Vinum  veratri  albi  1433 
Vinum  Xericum  854,  856 
Viola  861 
Viola  odorata  861 
Viola  ovata  861 
Viola  pedata  861 
Viola  tricolor  862 
Violet  861 
Violine  or  violia  862 
Virgin  scammony  767 
Virgineic  acid  766 
Virginia  creeper  1460 
Virginia  snakeroot  773 
Virgin's  bower,  com- 
mon 1496 
Virgin's  bower,  sweet- 
scented  1496 
Virgin's  bower,  upright  1496 
Viscin  1473 
Viscum  album  1473,  1620 
Viscum  flavescens  1621 
Vitellin  634 
Vitellus  ovi  634 
Vitis  vinifera  843 
Vitriol,  blue  843 
Vitriol,  green  1146 
Vitriol,  white  867 
Vitriolated  soda  792 
Vitriolated  tartar  684 
Vitriolic  acid  63 
Vitrum  antimonii  1619 
Viverra  civetta  1496 
Viverra  zibetha  1496 
Volatile  alkali  96 
Volatile  liniment  1186 
Volatile  oils  669,  1244 
Volatile  oils,  table  of 
drops  of  1247 


Volumetric  solution   of 

bichromate  potassa  1449 
Volumetric   solution  of 

hyposulphite  of  soda  1449 
Volumetric   solution  of 

iodine  1450 

Volumetric    solution   of 

nitrate  of  silver  1460 

Volumetric    solution  of 

oxalic  acid  1450 

Volumetric   solution  of 

soda  1460 

Vulcanized  caoutchouc    1484 


W 


Wade's  balsam 

1387 

Wahoo 

378 

Wake-robin 

142 

Wall  pellitory 

1677 

Walnut,  black 

492 

Walnut,  European 

491 

Walnut,  white 

492 

Warm  bath 

184 

Warm  plaster 

1070 

Warming  plaster 

1070 

Warner's  condenser 

890 

Warner's  gout  cordial  1408 
Warner's  upward  filter  883 
Warren's  safety  lamp  886 
Washed  sulphur  813,  817 
Water  126 
Water  avens  416 
AVater,  distilled  989 
Water  eryngo  1512 
Water  germander  1613 
Water  hemlock  1495 
Water  hemlock,  Ameri- 
can 1495 
Water  of  ammonia  997 
Water  of  ammonia,  table 

of  the  strength  of  999 
Water  plantain  1458 
Water-bath  887 
Watercress  1664 
Water- drop  wort,  hem- 
lock 1567 
Water-hemlock,  fine- 
leaved  1667 
Water-lily,  sweet- 
scented  1566 
Water-lily,  white  1566 
Watermelon  1507 
Water-parsnep  1600 
Water-pepper  1474 
Water-radish  1564 
Waters  990 
Waters,  distilled  990 
Waters,  medicated  990 
Water-star  wort  1483 
Wax  myrtle  241,  242  1562 
Wax,  vegetable  241 
Wax,  white  237 
Wax,  yellow  237 
Waxed  cloth  1041 
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Weak  fish  464 
Weights  and  measures  875 
Weights  and  measures, 

tables  of  1633 

Weights,  foreign  1637 

Weld  1592 

Well  water  129 

West  India  kino  497 

Whale,  spermaceti  242,  1459 
Wheat,  common  winter 

110,  384 

Wheat  flour  384 

Wheat  starch  110,118 

Uii.v  732 

^Nhi-ky  801 

White  agaric  1464 

White  arsenic  22 

White  balsam  155 

White  bay  628 

White  bismuth  1025 

White  bryony  191,  1478 

White  cohosh  1453 

^Viiteelm  842 

White  flux  670 

White  frasjnella  1510 

White  hellebore  850 

White  horehound  638 

White  ipecacuanha  483 

White  lead  658 

White  lily  1566 

White  mustard  seeds  779 
White  oxide  of  bismuth    1025 

Wiiite  pepper  648 

White  poppy  609 

Wiiite  precipitate  1172 

V  '..'  resin  699 
V.  ..rhubarb  706 
\'>  •  saunders  1595 
^^  .e  swallow-wort  1508 
\S  hite  turpentine  831 
White  Titriol  867 
White  walnut  492 
White  water-lily  1566 
White  wax  237 
White  wine  854 
White-oak  bark  694,  695 
White-sulphur  water  131 
White- wine  rinegar  15 

V  1033 
^  711 
^  ituom  216 
^                 t  219 

V  .mile  881 
A'  ubcr  801 
A  r  148 
^  ound  876 
A                  .  1469 

y          :     .l.r.aO  841 

A       1  lemon  666 

V.     I  lettuce  508 

WiM  nutmeg  666 

Will  pink  1699 

Wild  potato  1  '>"'J 

Wild  rosemary  -^-'' 

Wild  sarsaparilla  K)4 

WUd  senna  229 


Wild  senna  of  Europe  1520 
Wild  thyme  605 
Wild  yam-root  1610 
Wild-cherry  bark  689 
Willow  785 
Willow-herb  1612 
Windsor  soap  746 
Wine  864 
Wine,  antimonial  1434 
Wine,  aromatio  1621 
Wine,  claret  856 
Wine,  madeira  856 
Wine  measure  1638 
Wine  of  aloes  1434 
Wine  of  antimony  1434 
Wine  of  colchicum  root  1435 
Wine  of  colchicum  seed  1435 
Wine  of  ergot  1436 
Wine  of  ipecacuanha  1436 
Wine  of  iron  1436 
Wine  of  opium  1486 
Wine  of  rhubarb  1437 
Wine  of  tar  663 
Wine  of  tobacco  1437 
Wine,  port  854,  856 
Wine,  red  854 
Wine,  sherry  854,  856 
Wine,  teneriffe  856 
Wine  vinegar  15 
Wine,  white  854 
Wines,  acidulous  855 
Wines,  astringent  855 
Wines,  dry  855 
Wines,  light  855 
Wines,  medicated  1438 
Wines  of  different  coun- 
tries 855 
Wines,  rough  855 
Wines,  sparkling  855 
Wines,  spirituous  854 
Wines,  sweet  855 
Wines,  table  of  the 

strength  of  858 

Wine-whey  861 

Winter  savory  1697 

Wintera  1621 

Winter-berry  688 
Winter-cherry,  common  1683 

Winter-clover  1667 
Winter-green  247,  408 
Winter-green,  spotted        247 

Winter's  bark  1621 
Wistar's  cough  loxenges  1418 

Witch-haxel  1625 

Witherile  159 

Woad  1542 

Wolfsbane  68 

Wood  alcohol  808 

Wood  betony  1478 

Wood  naphtha  808 

Wood  oil  826 

Wood  ■pirii  808 

Wood  vinegar  18,  21 

Wood-sorrel  1674 

Woody  nightshade  858 

Woorali  1622 


Woorara 

1622 

Woorari 

1622 

Worm  tea 

800 

Wormseed 

245 

Worm  seed,  European 

748 

Wormwood 

4 

Wrightia  antidysenter- 

ica 

1623 

Wrightia  tinctoria 

1536 

Wurrus 

714 

X 

Xanthochymus   ovalifo- 

lius  406 

Xanthopicrite  168,  864 

Xanthorrhiza  863 

Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia  868 
Xanthorrhiza  tinctoria  863 
Xanthorrhoea  resins  1623 
Xanthoxylene  864 

Xanthoxylin  864 

Xanthoxylum  864 

Xanthoxylum  alatum  864 
Xanthoxylum  American- 

um  864 

Xanthoxylum  Carolinia- 

num  865 

Xanthoxylum  clava  Her- 

culis  865 

Xanthoxylum  fraxineum  864 
Xylobalsamum  1469 

Xyloidin  112 


Yam  637 

Yarrow  16 

Yeast  887 

Yeast  poultice,  1036 

Yellow  bark       252,  269,  268 
Yellow  bark  of  Guaya- 
quil 278 
Yellow  Carthagenabark, 

common  277 

Yellow  dock  718 

Yellow  gentian  411 

Yellow  jasmine  409 

Yellow  ladies'  bodstraw  1619 
Yellow  parilla  1665 

Yellow  pine  829 

Yellow    prussiate    of 

potash  686 

Yellow  pucooon  457 

Yellow  resin  699 

Yellow  saunders  1596 

Yellow  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury 1170 
Yellow  wash  1168 
Yellow  wax  287 
Yellow-dye  tree  1500 
Yellow-flowered  rhodo- 
dendron 1698 
Yellow-root                457, 868 
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Zinc,  impure  oxide  of 

1617 

Zinci  chloridi  liquor 

►^ 

Zinc,  iodide  of 

1689 

Zinci  chloridum 

Camia  arrow-root 

537 

Zinc,  lactate  of 

1645 

Zinci  cyanidum 

Zamia  integrifolia 

636 

Zinc,  oxide  of 

1444 

Zinci  ferrocyanidum 

Zamia  Isuiuginosa 

738 

Zinc,  phosphate  of 

1583 

Zinci  iodidum 

Zea  mays 

1628 

Zinc,   precipitated  car- 

Zincilactas 

Zedoary 

1624 

bonate  of 

1439 

Zinci  oxidum 

Zerumbet 

1624 

Zinc,  preparations  of 

1437 

Zinci  phosphas 

Zibethum 

1496 

Zino,  silicate  of 

1482 

Zinoi  sulphas 

Xino 

866 

Zinc,  solution  of  chlo- 

Zinci valerianaa 

Zino,  acetate  of 

1438 

ride  of                 1438 

1443 

Zinoum 

Zinc,  butter  of 

1440 

Zinc,  sulphate  of 

867 

Zingiber 

Zinc,  carbonate  of 

1439 

Zino,  table  of  the  prepa- 

Zingiber cassumuniar 

Zinc,  chloride  of 

1440 

rations  of 

867 

Zingiber  officinale 

Zinc  colic 

866 

Zino,  valerianate  of 

1445 

Zingiber  zerumbet 

Zinc,  cyanide  of 

1508 

Zinci  acetas 

1438 

Zittmann's  decoction 

Zinc,  ferrocyanide  of 

1515 

Zinci  carbonas 

1439 

Zizyphus  jujuba 

Zinc,  flowers  of 

1444 

Zinci  carbonas  prsecipi 

. 

Zizyphus  lotus 

Zinc,  granulated 

865 

lata 

1439 

Zisyphus  vulgaris 

1448 
1440 
1608 
1615 
1539 
1645 
1444 
1588 

867 
1445 

865 

870 
1624 

870 
1624 
1062 
1624 
1624 
1624 


THE  END. 
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